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©ally hopeless. Eycrry Conservative, as well as every 
liberal, knows that a Land Bill of some kind is under the 
circutastanoes a necessity, and the enormous majority of 
Libofl&Ulhftve given Mr. Gladstone a power of attorney to 
dispose as he likes of their understandings, their con. 
sciences, and above all their votos. That the House 
of Lords would be fully justified in throwing out 
the Bill, and thus demanding that the sense of tho 
country should be taken on it is indeed Undeniable, or can 
only be denied by persons equally ignorant of history and 
of the Constitution. That it would bo wise for them 
to do so, or even to stickle for any considerable alteration 
in the landlords’ interest, does not by any means follow. 
The flicker of independence which showed itself in tho 
Lower Houso lost month lias burnt itself out. Tho 
ttarmometor, or tho Birmingham National Federation, or 
bemh combined, have cowed tho spirits of tho Ministerial- 
ist!, and tho Opposition aro powerless alonn. There is 
liWo reason to bolieve that tho Bill will go up to the 
l/>rds with that record of dwindling majoritios against it 
yhich even Mr. Fawcett pronounces to bo sufficient to 
justify rejection. Nor, although its provisions arc in 
many cases eminontly unwise, and in some demonstrably 
unjust, can it be Baid that there is, on tho whole, such a 
great political principle involved that it is worth while for 
tho Peers to throw away tho scabbard. Although the argu- 
ments used to support it are directly inconsistent with 
those used to support tho Act of* 1870, it is, in a sense, 
0. development and consequence of that Act. Moreover, 
unlike measures which make one clear, definite, and un- 
inistakable change, its provisions aro of so minute a 
nature, and their offect depends so much on conditions 
which it is impossible to estimate, that tho responsibility 
of it may fairly bo left to the party and tho Ministry which 
havo produced it. As it stands at present, although a 
few of its worst details have boou romoved, it is not open 
to any one to say, as has been said of tho Act of 1870, 
that it has been mutilated and spoilt. The harm and the 
good of it botli will bo harm and good wholly and solely 
chargeable to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and to liis 
present Parliamentary majority. In tho direction of 
limiting tho range of its operation something might be 
dono; but minute amendment would probably prove as 
futile as it would be unwise. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DIFFICULTY. 

T HE inadmissible claims of French authorities to tho 
sovereignty of a part of tho coast of Newfoundland 
will, perhaps, bo withdrawn or moditiod in deference to 
tho remonstrances which the English Government has 
probably by this time preferred. Tho troublosomo activity of 
a French official may possibly havo been stimulated by tho 
promotion of M. Roustan. Tho author of tho quarrel 
with the Boy of Tunis has been rewarded by advancement 
to the rank of Resident Minister, and by tho virtual ad- 
ministration of sovereign power. It is not surprising that 
civil and military servants of tho Republic should bo 
tempted to emulate an activity which has been so greatly 
profitable. They may also have contrasted the turbulent 
energy which they attribute to their own superiors with 
tho avowed policy of tho English Government. Tho re- 
treat from Gandahar, though it may havo been in itsolf 
advisable, has, in combination with the rapid progress of 
Russian conquest, been open to misinterpretation. The 
surrender of tho Transvaal after defeat has confirmed tho 
impression that the frontiers of the English Empire will 
be withdrawn wkerevor they are threatened ; and in New- 
foundland .itself the payment of damagoB to the United 
States, in tho absence of any corresponding concession on 
the other side, may havo misled French functionaries into 
the belief that the English Government was on all occa- 
sions prepared to yield to sufficient pressure. It is in tho 
highest degree improbable that tho French Government 
shonkl deliberately provoke a rupture with England ; and 
the best mode of maintaining friondly relations is to in- 
sist peremptorily and firmly on tho recognition of indis- 
putable rights. The French Republic ought not to imitato 
'the restless policy which indeed was during tho Sccoud 
Empire, from the failure of tho Mexican enterprise to the 
beginning of the German war, confinod to words. Within 
a tew weeks the Government has contrived to auenate 
the good will of Italy and of Spain, and to render pos- 
•iblo a collision with Turkey. English feeling has not 


been conciliated either by the events of Tunis or by the 
difficulties which threaton tho negotiation of a commercial 
treaty. Encroachments on the territory of Newfoundland 
would produce serious resentment. 

Tho present dispute furnishes an historical illustration 
of tho occasional dangers which may result from excessive 
desire of conciliation. It was natural that Newfoundland, 
situated in tho Gulf of St. Lawrence, of which both shores 
belonged to Franco, should bo claimed by tho Power which 
owned Acadia, notwithstanding tho occupation of the 
island in tho name ol* Queen Elizajiktii. By tho Treaty 
of Utrecht Louis XIV., then reduced to tho lowosfc stago 
of depression, abandoned his pretensions to tho sovereignty 
I of Newfoundland; and in all the subsequent renewals of tho 
treaty the same territorial arrangement has been continued. 
Unluckily IIaulky and St. John were in as great a hurry 
to eoino to terms with a defeated enemy as if thoy had been 
Manchester or Birmingham politicians of tho present day. 
They consequently allowed tho French to retain a right 
of fishing on tho coast of Newfoundland, with certain 
casements on the shore for the purpose of drying thui? 
nets and curing their fish. It may bo said in excuse of 
tho English plenipotentiaries that the island was at that 
time thinly inhabited, and that the fishery was probably 
in the hands of French Canadians from tljp mainland. 
Tho inconvenience of conferring on foreigners limited 
rights which they will always try to extend lias been 
once more shown in the results of tho Treaty of Wash- 
ington, which was concluded in the same spirit as was the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Fifty years later an opportunity oc- 
curred of rectifying the error which had been committed. 
By tho conquest and subsequent cession of Canada, the 
fishermen whose rights had been reserved at Utrecht be- 
came subjects of tho English Crown, and therefore no 
longer needed special privileges in Newfoundland. Shortly 
before the close of tho war attention had been called to the 
question by tho insolent demands of the Spanish Govern- 
ment., which had recently concluded tho Family Compact 
with Franco. In addition to other preposterous claims 
advanced for tho express purpose of provoking a quarrel, 
Spain insisted on a right to share in tho Newfoundland 
fisheries. Pirr ropliod, as might havo been expected, that 
ho would as soou admit tho Spaniards to tho Tower of 
London. As ho had determined to retain Canada, ho had 
no occasion to consider tho French rights which had boon 
appended to tho possession of the colony. One of tho 
most Jamentablo transactions in English history caused, 
among other results, the present Newfoundland difficulty. 
In concert with George HI., Lord Bute was already in- 
triguing against ITrr, who resigned his office on tho 
refusal of tho Council to declare war with Spain. On liis 
retirement, negotiations with Franco wero immediately 
instituted, and they wero conducted in tho spirit which 
had prevailed half a century before at Utrecht, and which 
was still more conspicuously exhibited a century afterwards 
at Washington. 

Tho Duke of Bedford, who was sent to Paris as chief 
Plenipotentiary, outdid tho Kino and Lord Bute himself 
in humble complaisance. The Duke of Chojseul, then 
Primo Minister of France, proposed that tho islands of 
Grande Miquelon, Petite Miquelon, and St. Piorre, on the 
coast of Newfoundland, shonld remain in possession of 
Fi ance, as stations from which French fishermen infill t 
pnrsuo their industry in the neighbouring waters. Not 
only Pur, but any Englishman of ordinary spirit and 
patriotism, would have returned the same answer which 
had already been given to Spain. Thoro had been a show 
of equity in reserving the rights of Canadian fishermen. 
Tho cession or restitution of tho islands naturally belong- 
ing to Newfoundland gratuitously conferred on tho French 
a new territorial basis. The Duke of Bedford understood 
so well the audacity of Choiseul’s unreasonable demand 
that ho long affected or felt roluctartce to tho (session. 
At last ho quoted tho sorvilo pliraso of a French 
courtier, who was at least flattering liis own sovereign, to 
the effect that his head was at stake, but ho would risk 
his head to servo tho King. From his own Kino, who 
wanted peace at any price, tho Duke was, as ho well knew, 
in no danger of even verbal disapproval. From that time 
to tho present tho French havo occupied settlements off 
the coast of tho island, from which thoy now seek to ex- 
tend their sovereignty to a part of* Newfoundland itself. 
No change was effected in their position by tho Treaty of 
Paris in 1783. At tho Peace df Amiens England was nut 
in a position to claim any portion of territory which had 
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belonged to France beforo the revolutionary war. The 
Peace of Paris, concluded in 1814 on the fall of Napoleon, 
was founded on the principle that the restored French 
monarchy was to bo replaced in the territorial condition 
■which it bad occupied in 1 792. Lord Cabtleueagii, though 
ho was neither a St. John nor a Bute, leaned to the side 
of moderation ; and perhaps it was not to be expected that 
ho should make an exception to the general rule of 
national boIF- abnegation in tho case of Miquelon and 
St. Picrro. If any English statesman of the time remem- 
bered the Newfoundland arrangement, ho may have re- 
flected that, in case of war, the naval superiority of England, 
which was then undisputed, would ensure the easy conquest 
of a petty Fronch settlement. 

It is well that the rights of both parfcios aro defined by 
written documents which have been, on the conclusion of 
every fresh treaty, reconsidered and re-cnaotcd. Tho title 
of Franco to Miquelon and the other islands is os little 
dispnted as tho right of the United States to the poualty 
which was iniqnitously assessed at Geneva. The words 
of tho treaty of 1863 are perfectly plain, and so is the 
text of the Treaty of Utrecht, which Tccognizos as belong- 
ing to the English Crown the undivided sovereignty of 
Newfoundland. No encroachments of French fishermen 
or settlers can have extended rights which depend wholly 
on treaty. *If it is true that a French naval officer has 
prevented th<f collection of customs duties in a part 
of, Newfoundland, he has struck at the root of the 
English sovereignty. It was assuredly not intended by 
the negotiators of tho Treaty of Utrecht, or of cither of tho 
Treaties of Paris, that the Colonial Government should bo 
compelled to constitute an inland frontier for purposes of 
taxation, while foreigners held the cousfc and a Bfcrip of 
adjacent territory in full possession. There is no reason 
to suppose that English subjects of French descent and 
language sympathize with the intruders who usurp their 
rights as well as those of their English neighbours. The 
defence of the colony is one of tho most urgent duties of 
tho Imperial Government. Well-known circumstances 
have produced an impression that colonial interests are not 
adequately valued or systematically protected by the 
Government at homo. Neglect of the rights of Newfound- 
land would be felt in larger dependencies, and especially 
in tbo Dominion of Canada. It is not forgotten that tho 
American claim to rights of fishing which would constituto 
a monopoly in the hands of foreigners has not been 
abandoned. A submission to tho encroachments of French 
fishermon and naval officers would disturb tho loyalty of 
more than one colony. 


LORD GRANVILLE ON TUNIS. 

E VERT day makes it clearer that there are two kinds 
of difficulties which France iB creating for itself by 
its inconsiderate Tunis adventure. There are tho difficul- 
ties inside Tunis and the difficulties outside Tunis ; the 
difficulties of governing an alien and hostile race thtougli 
a puppet, and the difficulties of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the Powers which in one way or other the French 
occupation of Tunis affects — that is, Turkoy and England 
in the first line, and Italy and Spain in the second. What 
has recently taken place in Tunis shows how very serions 
is the task which Franco has chosen to take on itself. 
Sfax has boon bombarded and tbe Arabs have been driven 
ont of it. But it bas not been occupied, partly from 
a fear of pestilence and partly because tho town has 
been so destroyed by its late tenants that scarcely any of 
it remains to occupy. That the Arabs should have 
forced the Fronch to bombard a town in the oountry 
which the French came to beautify and enrich is, 
however, a very secondary foature of the rising. 
What constitutes its primary importance is that the 
rising is not only against the French but the Bky. 
Tbo country rejects as its ruler tho chief who 
handed it over to the foreigner. Tho soldiers of the 
Bey are leaving his standard, his officials are no longer 
recognized as having authority, marauders rob and plunder 
almost tp the walls of his palace. Thero is really no Go- 
vernment of any sort in a largo portion of Tunis. In the 
eyes of those who were lately his loyal, and, after an Arab 
Mandard, his peaceful and orderly subjects, tho Bejj has 
been dethroned ; and the foreigners, although they have 
made tho Bey their creature, havo not set ijp any Govern- 
ment to replace that which they have destroyed. The 


result of the French expedition is to have introduced a 
roign of anarchy. It is ont of the question that France 
should endure this. At any cost it must set up a nefe 
Government in Tunis, and the only Government that it 
can sot np is that of France itself. If it pleases* it m»y 
keep a Bey shut up in a palace in whose name it issue* • 
orders ; but the only instruments by which the execution 
of those ordors can be secured are the soldiero of France*. 
There is a profound difference between governing Tania 
through the Bey and governing it in his name. The 
French Government calculated that it would be able tw 

g overn Tunis throngh tho Bey. In this calculation it has 
uen entirely disappointed. Tbe Bey has no hold on Tania , 
of which France can quietly take advantage. It most 
therefore itsolf govern ; and to the Tunisians it will be a 
I matter of profound indifference whether to tho edict* 
which Franco issues tho name of a discredited Freapb 
prisoner is appended or not. I 

| The difficulties whioh the expedition has created in jLo 
relations of France with friendly foreign Powers are ow 
gradually revealing thomselves. It w&s not the expedition 
itself that was the oause of offence ; for there was a taoil 
understanding that, if France choBe to go to Tunis, she 
mast be allowed to go. It is tbe indirect consequences, 
some of thorn seemingly very small, that are raising diplo- 
| matio problems which are by no means easy to solve- 
With all tho good-will in the world to France and the 
French Government, there are points in the action taken 
by France which an English Government mnat subject to 
adverse criticism. Nothing can be more courteous, 
amiable, and patient than tbe attitude assumed by Lord 
Granville in the despatches . relating to Tunis recently 
published ; but, at the same time, nothing can be more 
explicit than his warnings that thero have been mistakes 
xnado which it is incumbent on France to rectify. Tho union 
in tho person of M. Roustan of the two qualities of French 
Consul audTunisiau Minister created embarrassments' which, 
os Lord Granville suggests, may be easily removed by 
some one else being appointed Consul. This is not a matter 
of much importance, for the French Government will bo 
easily persuaded to find a new Consul ; and the annexation 
of Tunis, whioh is to all appearance inevitable, will neces- 
sarily put diplomatic representatives in Tunis on & now 
footing. But it is a much graver matter when a point 
arises which touches tbe relations of France and England 
in Egypt. Tho French, in accordance with their treaty 
with the Bey, proposed to place all Tunisians in Egypt 
1 under direct French protection. Lord Granville uses the 
softest language that a long diplomatic training can 
suggest to him, but ho gives it plainly to be understood 
that England will not permit this. That France should 
take some of the Sultan’s subjects in Egypt nnder her 
special consular protection would destroy that balance of 
authority in Egypt on which the Joint Protectorate 
is founded ; and the Khedive, being sure of the support 
of England, has annonneed that he will not recognize 
the assumed jurisdiction of France over Tunisians. Here, 
again, France will probably give way. It has only 
got to do nothing aud harmony will be restored. But, 
although this difficulty may be surmounted by Franco 
letting the Tunisians iu Egypt go on as they have gone on 
hitherto, the remoter consequences of the Tunis expedition 
must tell on the future of tbe Protectorate. This expedi- 
tion has broken np the concert of Europe and the subsist- 
ing agreement between France and England as to tbo 
mode in which Turkey is to be treated. The divergence 
may not be very great, bat no one can say that the attitude 
of the Western Powers to the Porto is the same that it 
was at the beginning of tbe year; and the Joint Protec- 
torate in Egypt depends in a great measure on the pro- 
tectors having views substantially the same as to tneir 
relations to the Sultan. 

How this Joint Protectorate was built np, what it means, 
and how it works, lias been admirably described in the 
volumo on Egypt which Mr. Dicey Las just published. 
No Englishman has written on tho recent history of Egypt 
with anything approaching to the intimate personal know- 
ledge, the strong sense, and the graphic power which Mr. 
Dicey displays; and if bis tolling portraits of the ex- 
Khodive and Nuuab Pasha aro more exciting, and if ■ 
his description of the Egyptian rural population gives tho 
best key to tho permanent prospects of Egyptian pro- 
sperity} ho is at onco most true and most new when ho 
traces the Bt&ges by which one of tho most curious, 
tbe most Buccessfifl, and perhaps the most fragile 
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creations of modern diplomacy, tho Joint Protectorato 
of England and France, was called into life. Tho 
basis of the whole arrangement was tho desire of the 
late English Ministry to conciliate France, to avoid any- 
thing like taking an advantage of the temporary depres- 
’ sion which France was undergoing, and to undertake, so 
far as possible, nothing in the East alone. The occnpation 
of Cyprus was, perhaps, a departure from this policy, but 
it "was a 'solitary departure. In Egypt, at any rate, 
nothing could havo been less aggressive, more prudent, 
and more conciliatory than the policy of tho English 
Government. No English statesman can for a moment 
think of relaxing the hold of England on Egypt, or of 
suffering Egypt to fall under tho oxclusivo control 
of any Continental Power; but wo may bo willing to 
Btmro what wo cannot forego. All that is necessary is 
th\t, while vte share it, we should make it as clear as 
dailight that we do not intend to be ousted of onr share ; 
at^I what Lord Granville has done is, on the first occasion 
tfyat arose, to give a gentle hint of onr purpose. The 
french, we believe, attach quite as high a valuo to the 
Joint Protectorate as we do, and M. Waddington thought 
it the .groat triumph of his Ministry to have secured 
for France in Egypt a better position that it had 
any reason to hope for or any very good ground for 
claiming. There is no change of view apparent in either 
Government. Lord Granville and M. St.-Hilaire are as 
much inclined to work together amicably in all that con- 
cerns Egypt as any of their predecessors were. But the 
force of circumstances is sometimes stronger than the 
force of good intentions, and it will tax tho forbearance, 
tfio prudence, and the ingenuity of the best intontioned of 
diplomatists to sarmouut all tho obstacles to a harmonious 
co-operation in Egj'pt which, as time goes on, the Tunis 
expedition will bo seen to havo created. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

T HE Select Committee on railway rates will not com- 
plete its inquiry during tho present Session, and it 
would bo inconvenient to anticipate its conclusions. The 
subject was sufficiently important to justify detailed and 
elaborate investigation ; but there is always, and especially 
in recent times, some danger in opening a conflict between 
vested rights and alleged expediency. Many of tho wit- 
nesses, not without exhibitions of sympathy by somo 
members of the Committee, have avowed their hope of 
adjusting railway rates with exclusivo regard to the roal 
or supposed interests of trade. The result of such a policy 
might bo to confiscate or greatly reduco in value property 
to tho amount of several hundred millions held in accord- 
ance with oontract, under a Parliamentary title, by a vast 
body of large and small shareholders. Mr. Tennant, 
General Manager of the North-Eastern Railway, told tho 
Committee that the reduction in rates demanded by somo 
of tlio witnesses would deprive ordinary shareholders of 
the whole of their income, which amounts to only seven- 
teen per cent, of the gross receipts. Traders and tra- 
vellers have received the benefit for which, through the 
agency of Parliament, they stipulated, by the construction 
of the railways, which havo multiplied many times over 
the wealth of the commercial and industrial community ; 
yet freighters at Liverpool and elsewhere are not ashamed 
to demand that railway rates should be fixod, not by Par- 
liamentary tariffs, but on a calculation of the cheapest 
mode in whioh tho transit of goods could now bo effected. 
The capital invested in railways would nover havo boon 
forthcoming bnt for tho unhesitating reliance which was 
placed on Parliamentary bargains. It is trno that the 
state offered no guarantee of remuneration, even in tho 
form of monopoly. Almost every considerable town in 
Great Britain xs served by two or more competing rail- 
ways; and the readiness of Parliament to authorise the 
construction of nSw lines has of late years greatly increased. 
Bv the Act of 1853 undue preference is prohibited, even 
when it might be profitable to Railway Companies ; and 
for the enforcement of the law a tribunal has sinoe been 
instituted which, however unsatisfactory in all other 
respects, habitually leans against railway interests. Rail- 
way shareholders, if any of them have joined in agitation 
against landowners, may now learn the imprndenco of 
tampering with proprietary right, even when it is vested 
in a small and aristocratic minority. Commanism, or 
the arbitrary transfer of property from ono holder to 


| another, is tho same in prinoiplo whether it applies to 
! shares, to deboutures, or to land. 

Nothing can be fairer than that any excess of charge 
should be strictly examinod and effectually repressed.* It 
is poBBiblo that such cases may have been proved to the 
satisfaction of the Committee which may, for the correction 
of abuses, exerciso functions rathor judicial than legisla- 
tive, but it may be doubted whether, oven if they have 
exceeded their legal powers, tlio Companies havo not acted 
in good faith on erroneous interpretations of a doubtful 
law. Their customers cannot but havo known of the 
| overcharge, which they could not havo been compelled to 
pay. In default of the success of remonstrance, freighters 
might havo tried tho question, as plaintiffs or defendants 
at their choice, in tlio ordinary courts, and in most in- 
stances they might hnvo invoked tho eager intervention 
of the Railway Commissioners, who welcome every inter- 
ruption of their chronic leisure. It will probably bo found 
that almost all disputed questions on alleged overcharge 
resolve themselves into tho standing controversy on 
terminals. It is believed that tho Committee is satisfied 
that the rates for transit on railway linos aro exclusive of* 
payments for loading, unloading, and similar services 
when they aro performed by tho Company. It may 
be expected that the Report will suggest more definite 
means of ascertaining tho legitimate amount ef terminals. 
Improvements might also be introduced intefthe classifica- 
tion of goods, though it will bo difficult in meddling with 
tho subject to deal with conflicts of interest, not between 
tho Companies and their customers, but among different 
classes of tradors. A general redaction would be grossly 
unjust. Even if wealth were, as some political sects 
appear to hold, a legitimate excuso for spoliation, tho 
Railway Companies are not extravagantly prosperous. 
Only two or threo small undertakings in special circum- 
stances pay ten per cent, on their outlay. The averago 
is from four to five per cent., and present purchasers havo 
to content themselves with a smaller return. 

Mombers of tlio Committoo who woro not previously 
familiar with railway economy may perhaps have been 
surprised to learn that tho most complicated difficulties in 
the adjustment of rates arise from the competition, not of 
railways, but of ports, markets, and producing districts. 
Ono inexhaustible ground of dispute is furnished by tho 
competing claims of longer or shorter distances. Tho 
nearest towns to a groat commercial centre wish to retain tho 
advantago of their geographical position against rivals who 
are enabled under existing rates to oompete with them on 
equal terms. The most acrimonious assailants of the 
Companies were the Liverpool witnesses, somo of whom 
committed themselves to the paradoxical proposition that 
their city had derived more harm than good from the in- 
troduction of railways. As Liverpool has within fifty 
years doubled its population, and increased its wealth 
in a much largor proportion, it might seem superfluous 
to criticiso an absurd statement if it had not an 
intelligible meaning. Mr, Findlay, Manager of tho 
London and North-Western Railway, furnished in a 
few words a sufficient explanation. Livorpool is, as 
he said, tho nearest port to the richest industrial dis- 
trict in the kingdom, containing from four to five millions 
of inhabitants. The establishment of mileage rates, which 
wero urgently demanded by the agitators, would give 
Livorpool a monopoly of tho import and oxport trade of 
Lancashire, which is now distributed among all tho 
Northern ports. It is unnecessary to observe that the 
enforcement on tho railways of uniformity of charge in 
proportion to distance would enable Liverpool merchants 
and shippers to appropriate to themselves a large portion 
of the profit which would bo withdrawn from their com- 
petitors. It is in this sense that they consider themselves 
losers by the construction of railways. It would be impos- 
sible for other ports to compote for tho Lancashire trade, 
if the inland carriage were confinod to roods* or canals. 
A similar contention has for many years been urged 
against the rates on the North-Eastern Railway system. 
The Company, which has had a virtual monopoly of tho 
district, has charged equal rates to Hull, to Hartlepool, 
and to Sundorl&nd, in spite of remonstrances from tho 

5 laces which woro nearest to the heart of the West ttiding. 

'here can be little doubt that the elasticity of the actual 
practice is more conducive to general prosperity than a 
rigid System of mileage rates. 

The present condition of agriculture may serve as an 
excuse to the farmers for urging a grievance of their own 
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on the at ton t ion of tho Commission. They complain that 
in certain instances foreign produce is carried at lower 
rates than cl o mystic corn and cattle. Tho sumo apparent 
preference applies to some other classes of foreign goods, 
or of goods destined for shipment; and it is not sur- 
prising that it should l>o resented by traders with an 
adverse interest as an anomaly. Tho differential rates 
arc, of course, explained by competition with soa-boruo 
freights. If a ship arrives at ‘Liverpool with goods 
destined for London, the railway can only convey them 
by reducing its charges to nearly tho rate at which tho 
cargo could bo despatched by sea. The consignee gets 
the benefit of quick delivory, but his domestic competitor 
incurs little, or no loss by tho difference in tho rates. The 
only effect of prohibiting the alleged preference of foreign 
goods would bo that ships would bo chartered to London 
rather than to Liverpool. To that ox tent the proposed 
legislation would perhaps operate as a protect ivo duty. 
Tho discretion which is still loft to tho Companies in this 
and in other controverted matters is, on a balance of 
results, at least as beneficial to tho community as to 
thomsolvcs. The ] tail way Commissioners liavo done their 
utmost to restrain tho freedom of trade ; and it is to be hoped 
that the Committee will not sanction their narrow policy. It 
may also be expedient to investigate tho working of a 
moat unsatisfactory tribunal. It is understood that tho 
only lawyer on the Commission is habitually overruled by 
his colleagues, who assuredly possess no special aptitude 
foi their duties. As tho Commission is not trusted by the 
litigants who liavo tho power of setting it in motion it 
finds but lilt lo occupation. At a cost of io,ooaZ. a year 
business is transacted which would perhaps occupy a single 
Judge or a Divisional Court for three weeks. Tlio lay 
majority of tho Commission refuses, if possible, all appeal 
to the suporioT Courts ; and, consequently, its decisions 
are commonly impeached in tho form of writs of prohi- 
bition. Tho jurisdiction might, with unmixed advantage, 
bo transferred to one professional Judge, who would, in the 
intervals of bis special employment, bo available for general 
purposes as a Judge of the High Court. It is true that 
liis railway functions would bo less of a sinecure than at 
present, because he would command the confidence of tho 
Companies and of other litigants. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

f T 1 HE expulsion of Don Carlos from France has nwak- 
JL oned no indignation, or even interest, in the French 
public. If the Government likes to send away a Spanish 
Frintsc, it is quite at liberty to do so. By a law passed in 
1849, the French Government is authorized to give notieo 
to any foreigner to leave France in twenty-four hours ; 
and, if the order is not obeyed, tho foreigner is arrested, 
imprisoned, and then conducted to tho frontier. This 
very summary authority is used much more frequently in 
private than in political cases. Foreign swindlers % of the 
highest class, against whom the police has suspicions which 
it thinks certainties, but not sufficient proofs, are frequently 
told that Franco has lmd enough of them, and they quietly 
disappear. This is, it must bo owned, a serious limitation 
of French hospitality ; but it is a limitation which is per- 
fectly well known, and all French Governments cut short 
the residence of foreign guests when they think proper. Don 
Oaulos has been sent away once before from France ; and 
on that occasion he was expelled by Marshal MacMahon. 
Why the French Government should now think it worth 
while to expel him is a different mattor. It is certainly 
not for reasons of domestic policy. Don Carlos naturally 
associates when in France with tho extreme French 
Legitimists, whose cause is his own. But the Republican 
Government treats tho most extreme of Legitimist citizens 
with a profound and contemptuous indifference. They 
have lately been having a little f£te of their own, as a set- 
off to tho national fcfco of the taking of tho Bastille. 
They met in their tens, drank the lioalth of the King, 
and assured each other, and that tiny portion of France 
which listens to' 1 hem, that the heart of Franco is palpi- 
tating for the return of its beloved monarch. Tho Govern- 
ment lets them drink and speak, and go to memorial 
masses, with no more thought or anxiety about them than 
if they were protesting their devotion to the Emperor of 
China. That Don Oaulos. should join their company is 
no gain to them and no hArra to tho French Government. 


It is tho Spanish Government, and not the Frenoh, that 
dislikes the goings on of Don Carlos at Paris. The King 
of Spain has a curious, if not very formidable, antagon&t 
at Paris, in the person of his own mother. She and Don 
Carlos have lately fallen into each other’s arms, and this 
now alliance is naturally , disliked at Madrid. A new* 
Carlist war is out of the question for the present; 
but the Carlist loaders are said to • have arranged 
that at tho coming Spanish elections there shall 
bo small disturbances iu the districts favourable 
to them, which will at least servo to annoy the 
Government, and may possibly discredit and render it 
unpopular, by forcing it to use means of repression. The • 
French Government is roady to discountenance tho man* 
oeuvres of a party which, if it could succeed, would be tho 
bitter enemy of Republican France, and which, in Jits 
fallen state, usos France a a the safe centre of its intrigues. 
To send away Don Carlos is to show that tho French 
Government is alive to what is going on, and does no^at 
all approve of it ; and it is, at the same time, to ta 
friondly turn to the Spanish Government at a moment 
when tbo relations of the two Governments have been 
slightly strained by the unfortunate occurrences which 
have taken place in Algeria. 

Everything the French Government does or does not do 
is naturally censured by its habitual antagonists, and the 
critics of tho Opposition thought for a moment that, a 
little capital might bo made out of the expulsion of Don 
Caiu.os. But tho quivering flame of criticism was at once 
extinguished when a letter was published in which Don 
Carlos bade farewell to Franco. It was impossible .to 
ospouse the grievances of a person who could write so 
foolish a letter. JIo began with saying that he was a 
Bouiuion, and he did his best to provo it by showing that 
ho inherited the family turn for always saying the wrong 
thing. Ho was expelled, he said, not by the French 
nation, but by the French Government ; and this was a 
Government that had just distinguished itself by allowing 
■Spaniards to be massacred, robbed, and ruinod in 
Algeria. Tho French nation is not at all inclined to 
separate itself from its Government in anything that 
relates to Algeria, and a Bourdon who thinks more of tho 
Spaniards in Algoria than of tho French seems a poor kind 
of Frenchman. The French Government and the French 
people equally regret that Spaniards should have been tho 
chiof sufferers in the recent Arab raid ; and, when a claim 
for indemnity was made by tho Spanish Government, the 
French Government at once offered to tako it into serious 
and friendly consideration. Tho ruined Spanish colonists 
have possibly a good title to be indemnified ; and, as there 
was much popular excitement in Spain, and some mutter- 
ing of hostility to France, it may have been prudent on the 
part of Franco to huvo turned a roady ear to the appeal 
that was made to it. It is by no means easy to say when 
an indemnity can properly be claimed in cases where 
foreigners suffer from disturbance or war. The French Go- 
vernment has bad standing for somo time a host of claims 
for compensation made by French citizens who suffered 
losses through the last Carlist war. If France is to pay 
for Spanish losses in Algoria, why should not Spain pay 
for French losses in Spain ? There is no definito rule of 
international law on the subject; and all that can bo said 
is that claims for compensation are seldom pressed, and 
still more rarely recognized. Englishmen would be very 
slow to admit that, if a troop of German emigrants went 
to the limits of civilization in the backwoods of Canada, 
and were cut off' by a tribe of Indians, England could be 
asked to pay an indemnity to Germany. Prudence may 
suggest that it is worth while to spend a little money to 
soothe Spanish feeling; but there is no real ground 
for tho indignation supposed to be felt by the Spaniards 
against France. The Spanish colonists were not worso 
treated than Frenchmen iu Algeria. They had just as 
much protection, and that this proteofcion was very in- 
sufficient at a particular place and time was true, but 
was a consequence of tho general mode in which the 
French govern Algoria. The Spaniards were murdered 
and ruined, not bccanso they were Spaniards, bat because 
they had chosen to go to a spot in a French dependency 
which was exposed to a raid, tho outbreak and direotiou 
of which no one could have foreseen. The French can- 
not make persons absolutely safe who go to the edge of 
cultivation far away from places where bodies of troops 
are concentrated. They can only give the security which 
springs from the terror of their name, and from the 
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certainty that sooner .or lator troops will come to punish 
wrongdoers if they can catch thorn. 

The new-born hostility of Spain to Franco, so far as it 
exists at all, would therefore in any case soon die away. 
It will die away, perhaps, all the sooner because Franco is 
’willing to pleaso tho Spanish people by discussing an 
indemnity and to please tho Spanish Court by expelling 
Don Carlos, But the notion that France, which secs with 
alarm and regret that it has to spend more money and 
more men in the interminable task of putting down 
an Algerian insurrection, has done any special wrong 
to Spain, becanso Spaniards who chose to go t > 
• one part in Algoria have sn fibred as Frcnchmon would 
have suffered in their place, is too unsubstantial 
ta colour national feeling for any length of time. 
Nations are only guided, except in moments of feverish 
oxroement, by considerations of their permanent interests. 
Nojelonbt the Spanish Government must have asked itself 
hot? the Tunis expedition affects tho permanent interests 
offS pa in, and tho conclusion to which it appears to have 
crime, and which was the only conclusion to which it could 
have come, was that tho interests of Spain were not much 
affected at present, but that they might be affected in a not 
remote future. If Tripoli is on one sido of the new French 
territory of Algeria and Tunis, Morocco is on the other ; 
and Franco will find the same difficulty in allowing Morocco 
as in allowing Tunis to bo permanently possessed by a 
Mahommedan Power. For a time Franco may hold its baud. 
It may be content with putting down the Arab 
rising in Algeria, and with occupying Tunis with a force 
sufficient to make it really a French territory. But 
sooner or later it will try to rid itself of the inconvenienco 
of having its diflaffoctod Arab population shut in between 
two Mahommedan States. \Vliut a Spanish statesman 
with a reasonable amount of foresight has to ask himself 
is whether it would promote the permanent interests of 
Spain that she Bhouhl occupy Morocco even if she were 
invited and stimulated by France to do so; and it may be 
observed that it will not be scmi-hostile relations, but very 
friendly and cordial relations, between France and Spain 
that will bring Spain to the critical point of having to 
make a decision. So far as foreigners can judge, Spuin 
would bo making a fatal mistako if it fell into 
the trap of a grand Morocco expedition. It would 
havo to spend much money which it could ill afford 
to gain a territory which would bring in nothing. 
It would have to go on year after year subduing refractory 
Moors. It would inako itself answerable to Franco for 
the suppression of border raids ; and, abovo all, it would ho 
creating a new Cuba at its doors whence a popular general 
would be always likely to come to demand a change of 
Miuistry, and tho advancement of himself and his fol- 
lowers. Tlieso are, it is true, speculations as to a future 
which may be far off; but one effect of the Tuuis expedi- 
tion has been to set tho European world thinking, and 
Spaniards must bo supposed, like other people, to think 
sometimes of matters that seriously concorn them. 


THE PARIS POLICE. 

rTIHE resignation of tho Prefect of tho Paris Police is an 
JL incident of something more than local interest. It is 
the luBt scene in a little play which has displayed in a very 
curious light tho relations of tho French Government with 
the Radicals of the capital. The origin of tho quarrel 
betweon M. Andrieux. at I the Paris Municipal Council is 
not now of any moment. Tho Council havo for somo time 
been of opinion that the police have abused their powers, 
and that they have been supported in doiug so by M. 
Anprieux. under these circumstances there wero two 
steps which the Council might properly havo taken. They 
might have asked the Prefect to reprimand or dismiss his 
erring agentB, and in the event of his refusing thoir re- 
quest they might have askod the Minister of the Interior 
to reprimand or dismiss his erring subordinate. This 
method cf action did not commend itself to the Municipal 
Council. The police of Paris are paid by tho City and 
controlled Ly the State, but tho Municipal Council consider 
that the control as well as the payment ought to be in tho 
hands of the citizens, and after the manner of their sect 
they regard the thing that ought to be as the thing that 
is. In the complaints urged against tho police they saw — 
perhaps they had created — tho occasion they wanted. An 


“ interpellation ” was brought forward at ono of thoir meet- 
ings, and tho Council passed a vote of want of confidence 
in the Prefect just aB the Chamber of Deputies might have 
done in tho caso of an unpopular Minister. M. Andrieux 
very properly took no account of this vote, and it was 
finally annulled by the Government as exceeding the 
powers of the Council. Thereupon tho question was raised 
in tho Chamber by a member of tho Extremo Loft. In 
tho debate that followed tho Government said, fairly 
enough, that they thought the police arrangements of 
Paris unsatisfactory, inasmuch as tho payment and control 
of the force wero not vested in tho same hands, and that 
they intended to bring in a Bill transferring tlm police 
estimates from the municipal to tho State Budget. At 
this poiut. it seemed that the whole affair had como to an 
end. Tho Chamber was perfectly satisfied with the 
Ministerial announcement ; and any injustice that might 
bo involved in making Paris pay for a police which is not 
under tho orders of the Municipality would be removed 
by tho promised Bill. Ever since that time, however, tho 
controversy has been kept up in the newspapers. Tlu> w 
organs of tho Extreme Left at once sot to work to de- 
nounce a proposal which they described as designed to 
make tho present degradation of Paris permanent instead 
of temporary. Why, they asked, should the capital be 
placed at a disadvantage which is not shargif by smaller 
towns? The measure to which the Government had com- 
mitted themselves was u direct blow at the principle 'of 
local sol I -government. if tho independence of Paris 
could bo destroyed, why should tho independence of a 
single oominii no in Franco bo respected? Tho answer to 
this indignant inquiry was obvious. Tho independence of 
Paris needs to be restrained lest the independence of 
every other commune should bo destroyed. The resem- 
blance between the two cases is purely superficial. Tho 
reasons which make it inexpedient to give Paris tho con- 
trol of its own polico apply to no other town. The 
reasons which make it safe to give other towns tho control 
of their own police do not apply to Paris. 

It was not , however, tho arguments omployed that gave 
tlio question its importance). Tho controversy was too 
one-sided to bo interesting. What was really siguilicant 
was tho timid attitude taken up by tho Republican party 
on the question. Whore tho Government wore plainly in 
tho right, the natural thing would havo been to support 
them frankly, iustcadof this tho subject was approached 
with ns much hesitation as though it had been surrounded 
with doubt and difficulty. The point chiotly insisted on 
by tho Republican journals was tho necessity of devising 
a nwdus vircudi between tho Government and tho Muni- 
cipal Council. Unless some compromise could bo dis- 
covered tho Government would havo to meet the electors 
with a quarrel with the Cily of Paris upon their consciences. 
To outsiders it rather scorned that in such a cause as this 
the Cabinet could not do hotter than have their consciences 
thus burdened. Thoir best title to tho conlidenco of 
France would bo tlio fact that they had quarrelled with 
Paris. The motive which underlies tho claim of the 
citizens of tho capital to bo masters in their own houso 
can 1)0 readily divined ; in point of fact, tho Municipal 
Council havo been at no pains to conceal it. They repre- 
sent- the party which either boldly professes or weakly 
acquiesces in tho demand originally put forward on bohall 1 
of tho Commune. They do not acknowledge that tho 
peculiar relations which must always exist botwoon tho 
capital and the Government have any bearing on tlio 
question. As no Government which is at issue with the 
people of Paris can have any right to exist, there can bo no 
reason why tho Government should bo protected against 
the people of Paris. The logical result of this contention 
would bo that tho polico of the City, and, in timo of peace, 
such military force as may happen to bo stationed in tho 
City, should be under the control of tho Municipal Council. 
For tho present, however, it is useless to put forward 
more than tho smaller half of this claim. Even among 
the Extreme Loft, a proposal to make tho Military 
Governor of Puris responsible to tho Municipal Council 
might find but few supporters. In what direction then 
was this modus viveudi between the Government and the 
Municipal Council to be sought ? The answer given to 
this question oven by journals like tho Hepubliqiw Fnm- 
$ai so deserves to bo remembered. The compromise sug- 
gested was that tho Government should get rid of the 
obnoxious Prelect of Police. A personal sacrifico might 
disguise the impossibility of abandoning the principle. In 
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their joy at having 1 driven M. Andiueux from office the 
Municipal Council might forgot that the now Prefect 
Would bo no more their servant than his predecessor. 
Whatever might be the ideal distribution of power between 
the Municipal Council and the Minister of the Interior, 
the Prefect of Police ought to mako the best of the exist- 
ing distribution. Tho fact that he was on bad terms with 
the Municipal Council carried its condemnation with 
it. It proved that M. Andrieux had not learned how to 
serve two masters, and consequently that ho was unfit to 
hold office in which it was at all events necessary for 
him to make believe that he had two masters. 

If this advico had been disregarded, it would still bavo 
merited some notice by reason of the position of those 
who offered it. But it becomes immeasurably more signi- 
ficant when it has boon taken. Tho Government bavo not 
formally dismissed M. Andeiisux, but they havo accepted his 
resignation. Wliafovor may have boon his disqualifications 
for the diificalt cilice ho held, more treacherous counsel 
could not have been given to a Cabinet, nor could a Cabinet 
have been guilty of a groator blunder than to follow it. 
M. Andkieux’s resignation would not havo been offered if 
he had not known or suspected that he could not count on 
the support of his superiors ; and the acceptance of it is an 
intimation tP tho- country that, as a matter of fact, 
he did not receive the support of his superiors. What 
is this but an admission on the part of the Cabinet 
that, as things stand, the Prelect of Police is not 
independent of tho Municipal Council, and thut M. 
Andrieijx was to blame for acting as though ho was in- 
dependent of it ? {Some other meaning, no doubt, will bo 
put upon the act by the supporters of the Government ; 
but this is tho meaning which tho Municipal Council will 
put on it, and which the Radical parly throughout France 
will put on it. What is perhaps of even more moment 
is the meaning which M. Andkikux's successor will put 
upon it. The now Prefect of Police will realize keenly 
that if he wishes to retain tho favour of the Government 
lie must, before nil things, take care to retain tho favour of 
tho Municipal Council. Nor will ho find tho Municipal 
Oouucil an easy taskmaster. TLio majority of its mombers 
very well know what they want, and they will not be 
content in the c id without trying to get what they 
want. They will not eventually succeed in getting it, 
because France, now that she has learnt that if she 
is bo minded she can put down Paris, will not again 
submit to the dictation of Paris. Blit, for all that, Franco 
may have to pay a very heavy price for tho weakness of 
her rulers. The elements which went to mako up the 
Commune are still to be found in Paris. There is tho old 
poverty, the old passionate hatred of the well-to-do classes, 
the old devotion to impossible political ideals, tho old de- 
termination not to believe that those ideals are incapable of 
realization. A city whoso temper can bo thus described is 
not likely to omit to take tho ell when once tho inch has been 
given it. It has set itself to overthrow M. Andiukux; 
and, though tho probabilities were all the other way*it has 
succeeded in overthrowing him. Victory will certainly 
not toach it moderation ; and if, as tlio event has proved, 
the Cabinet were afraid to meet the electors with 
M. Andrieux as their Prefect of Police, they will hardly 
shrink from furthor concessions if they should be found 
necessary to the end tlioy have in view — that of presenting 
Franco and Paris in tho character of brethren who dwell 
together iu unity. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

I T is required of a benevolent fund that it bo found 
solvent. When such a fund has been created by a 
great public enthusiasm and is administered by very 
eminent persons it is all the moro important that this 
humble but necessary condition should bo fulfilled. Tho 
evil of the example given has to be taken into account as 
well as tho disappointment inflicted on those who have 
vainly counted on the benefits which the fund was to con- 
fer on them. We are sorry to say that tho Nineteenth 
Report of tho Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic Fuud 
reads like a penitential statement from a well-meaning 
but blundering village club. It is true that the Patriotic 
Fund is not kept up by the subscription of those who look 
forward to benefiting by its grants. But when tho ad- 
ministrators of a public fuud undertake to mako certain 
payments for the lives of certain persons, or for the bene- 


fit of a specific class, and do actually make them for a 
number of years, those who receive these payment^ 
naturally expect to go on receiving them. The reason^ 
according to the Registrar, why a Friendly Society ought 
to take stock of its engagements, and of the means it has 
for meeting them, is that without doing so “a Society can- 
“ not toil whether it can afford to go on paying the benefits 
“it has promised, or whether it is on the way sooner or 
“ later to break up, and leavo its mombers helpless .’ 1 This 
is precisely what for many years tho Patriotic Fund 
did not do. Considering the semi-public character of the 
Fund, and the illustrious, noble, and distinguished names 
whioh appear among tho Royal Commissioners, the omis- 
sion to do it must bo regarded as strangely unfortunate. 

Tho first serious notice of this stato of things was taken 
by the War Office iu August last. The Secretary fi 
State had had his attention specially called to an actuarial 
estimate which had appeared in the previous Report of ftio 
Commissioners. On looking into it ho thought the matter 
so serious that ho sent for the Chairman and Seoretary m 
the Executive and Finance Committeo, and requested that 
ati estimate might be prepared of the aggregate assets and 
liabilities of the Fund. On August 19 General Lefuoy, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. 
ILamii.ton, the Accountant-General of tho Navy, who bad 
undertaken the suggested inquiry, presented their Re- 
port. Tlio figures, as given in tho last preceding 
official valuation, had shown the estimated liabilities 
of the Fuud to be 431,050?., and the assets to 
bo 443,637/., leaving a surplus capital of 12,587/. The 
first observation tho referees hud to make upon thjs 
calculation is that it left out of account a school — tho 
boys’ school at Waudswortli — for which, though it was 
intended to bo permanent, no permanent endowment had 
been provided. They calculated that to complete this endow- 
ment 6o,ooo/. ought to be subtracted from the assets. The 
only entry connected with tho school on the liabilities 
side being one of 7,892/., the ultimate result of this with- 
drawal was to convert tho surplus of 12,587 /. into a deficit 
of 39,521/. Apparently this was not the only case in 
which the intentions of the Commissioners had been moro 
permanent than Ibo means devised for carrying them out. 
Tho referees csti nutted that to meet the prospective 
charge of ailvaneod ago allowances 32,000/., and to meet 
tho education of the sons of Roman Catholic eoldicra 
30,647/., would have to bo provided over and above tho 
demands covered by the assets. The deficit is thus 
brought up to 102,168/. The referees then turned their 
minds to tho expenses of management; and, as these 
amounted to 4,000/. a year, they wore not long in coming 
to tho conclusion that the sum required to moot these 
expenses for the future 44 must largely exceed the sum of 
44 29,125/. inserted in respect of this liability in the official 
44 valuation.* 1 A fresh valuation was, therefore, mude, 
when it turned out that, even on tho assumption that the 
present stuff’ is reduced by not filling up vacancies, and 
that only a small staff is permanently retained, the 
deficit to be allowed for uudor this head would bo 
26,365/. The total deficit is thus brought in round 
numbers to 128,000 /. Even ibis sum, however, docs not 
comprise tho whole of the possible shortcoming. Of late 
years, tho referees say, the maintenance of the sanitary 
establishment for girls at Margate has cost the General 
Fund from 800 /. to 900/. annually, while tho girls’ school 
at Margate owes the General Fund about 2,500/. If these 
liabilities are to bo taken as continuing, a lurther sum of 
from 20,000/. to 25,000/. must be set aside to meet them. 
The referees, however, are of opinion that 44 means might 
44 be found which, coupled with careful and economical 
44 management,” might not only render the girls’ school 
self-supporting, but enablo it in addition to bear tho cost 
of tho sanitary establishment. They have not, therefore, 
iucludcd this item in their own calculation of the deficit. 
Tho Secuetaiiy of State was less sangui/io on this head— 
perhaps distrusting the success of tho Royal Commis- 
sioners in tho direction of economical management — and in 
the letter to the Secretary of the Patriotic Fund, enclosing 
the Report of tho referees, ho describes tho liabilities of 
the Royal Commissioners as, 44 at a reasonable estimate,” 
exceeding their assets by about 150,000/. 

This is the state of affairs with whioh the Commis- 
sioners had to deal when preparing their Nineteenth 
Report. It cannot bo said that their treatment of the 
question is iu any sense satisfactory. They propose, of 
course, certain reductions in tho expenditure of the Fund. 
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Bat then the need of making such reductions is precisely 
th% thing against which precautions ought to have been 
taken. The widows and orphans of English soldiers and 
sailors have been tanght to oxpect certain benefits ; and to 
withdraw these benefits after they have been virtually, if 
not formally, promised will have an ugly likeness to a 
breach of public faith. If the impossibility of keeping 
the promises made by tho Commissioners hud been duo to 
accident, it would have been unfortunate and nothing 
more. But in this instance it is duo to what it would bo 
over -politeness to call an accident. It can hardly bo a 
thing of chance that the last official valuation was wrong 
"by 150,000k Tho Actuary’s Report, made after tho Report 
of the referees, reduces this deficit to about 117,000 1 . ; but 
in &his estimate no account is taken of the exponsos of tho 
gir\’ school at Margate. Whichever of these sums may 
be tftken. as most accurately conveying tho excess of tho 
Coraanssioncrs* liabilities over their assets, tho undetected 
existence of so large a deficit calls for an explanation 
which, oddly enough, neither the Commissioners, nor the 
Executive and Finance Committeo who have maclo a 
Special Report on tho subject, seem to think it within 
tlioir province to furnish. Tho Commissioners say. no 
doubt with perfect truth, that it has been tlioir earnest 
desire to make the bonciits granted from tho Fund as 
comprehensive as possible. In 1867 they opened the 
Fund to orphans, who, by tho thou existing rules, were 
excluded from it. In 1S70 they made a similar conresdon 
to children loft orphans by wars subsequent to tho 
Russian war. “ The cost of tlio education of these 
44 additional cases, and all grants to the children 
44 of officers on this extended basis, became a charge 
41 upon tho estimated surplus.” As long ago us 
1874 the Commissioners found that tho new demand on 
the Fund thus created 44 would bo overwhelming”; and, 
before they could stop further applications, they were 
committed to a sum much exceeding that which they had 
originally contemplated. Another contingency for which 
no proper provision had been made was the deaths of 
second husbands, and the consequent return of widows to 
their full nllowanco from tho Fund. In one year tho 
Actuary found it necessary to increase the estimated lia- 
bility under this head alone by 22,533 /. Then Urn expenses 
of tho boys’ school at Wandsworth were based on a calcula- 
tion that oacdi boy would cost. 17/. io<., whereas the real cost 
has varied from 24/. to 30/. No doubt these errors fully 
account for the deficit, but at present no explanation bus 
been given of tho errors themselves. How did it happen 
that tho Royal Commissioners wore eit her supplied with 
such imperfect information, or made such an imperfect, use 
of tho perfect information supplied to them, that they made 
tlicso blunders as to tho extent of their own ability as 
trustees of the Fund to meet tho demands made on it? 
The lives of the second husbands of soldiers' ami sailors’ 
widows can hardly defy actuarial calculation, and a pretty 
close guess could surely have boon made at the cosh of 
maintaining a boy at n charity school. Tho melancholy 
result of tho Commissioners* extraordinary inaccuracy is 
that they have had to givo directions for closing the school 
before the end of tho year. Wo are nob prepared to con- 
test the soundness of this conclusion ; but, if no further 
explanation of tho reasons which have made it unavoidable 
is forthcoming, the penitence of tho Commissioners ought 
to bo very much moro public and exemplary than they 
have yet thought lit to make it. 


fHE FUNERAL OF TIHS IX. 

I T is some timo since an Italian Ministry has shown any 
marked political capacity. To some extent perhaps this 
want is due to tho consciousness that they represent no 
certain forco in the country. The Italian electorate is a 
very limited one, rffid a considerable portion even of this 
limited electorate taka no part in tho elections. If under 
tho English suffrage of 1832 110 Conservative had voted, 
tho Parliamentary strength of tho Radical party would 
have been vory much in excess of its real bold upon the 
, nation, and there may be a similar Haw in tho present dis- 
tribution of parties in Italy. Tho IlomanCatholic voters do 
not go to tho poll, the larger part of tho population have no 
votes, and tho consequence is that, among those whoso votes 
determine the rosultof the elections and the composition of 
tho Chamber of Deputies, the Radicals command a strong 
majority. This 6cems to bo tho explanation of what 


would otherwise be tho unaccountable shortsightedness of 
tho Italian Government in presence of tho insults offored 
to the funeral procession of tho lato Popo. The vast and 
orderly erowd of spectators has boon estimated as amount- 
ing to one hundred thousand persons, and an unprejudiced 
eye-witness puts' tho number of tho assailants of the pro- 
cession in tho first instance at fifty or sixty. It would 
Boom to follow from this that it would be tho intorcst 
of tho Ministry to identify themselves heartily with tho 
orderly spectators. Ibid tho procession boon carrying tho 
body of a private citizen to tho grave, tho Government 
would lmvo boon bound to protect those who took part in 
tho ceremony from any unseemly interruption ; while, if 
by any mischance they had failed to do this, they ought, at 
all events, to have offered a prompt and straightforward 
apology for tho omission. But Pius IX. was not nprivato 
citizen. Ho was a sovereign princo, recognized as* such 
by the Italian Executive and the Italian Legislature, and 
having, thorofore, certain well-defined rights to public 
honours. It is a complaint of long standing with tho 
Italian Government that tho Pope takes no notice of tho 
Law of Guarantees, and shuts himself up in tho Vatican 
as thongh ho could not safely come out into the city. Tho 
reception given to Pius IX.’h body on its journey from 
St. Ptsler’s to San Lorenzo was likely, tberojpre, to bo 
taken as an earnest of tho reception which avould await 
Luo XIII. if ho oneo moro trusted himself in tho streets 
or in the great basilicas. This is the light in which it is 
said to have been regarded by tho Pori: himself. An 
apparently well-informed Correspondent of the Times de- 
clares that ho has sufficient grounds for holieving 
that, had all gone quietly, Leo Xfll. would have 
taken tho occasion ho desires for terminating the 
11 imprisonment.** What “A Resident in Romo ** has tho 
means of knowing could scarcely have been a secrot to tho 
Itulian Government. One of two things, therefore, must 
bo believed of them. Either they did not wish Leo XIII. 
to eortie out of tho Vatican, and so were not anxious that all 
should go quietly ; or, wliilo wishing him to do so, tlioy 
thought it either unnecessary or imprudent to tako any 
precautions against disturbance. In tho first caso they 
must bo credited with a very imperfect appreciation of 
Italian politics. The relations between the Popo and tlio 
Government have been the great difficulty of successive 
Italian Ministries, and a Cabinet which did not welcome any 
approach to a better state of things would stand con- 
demned of preferring tho gratification of some small 
onds of its own to a great national advantage. In the 
second caso thoy must either be very ignorant of the 
peoplo they have to govern or very much enslaved to their 
extremo supporters in tho Chamber. In every great 
capital there is a minority of ill-disposod persons who are 
always searching for opportunities of riot and outrage, 
and a funeral associated with such bitter religious anta- 
gonisms us that of Pit’s IX. would bo sure to suggest 
itself to this faction as precisely tho occasion thoy 
were cm the look-out for. It scorns incredible that this 
probability should not liavo presented i I self to tho 
Government; ami the only remaining explanation is that 
any intervention on their part to prevent disturbance 
would mako thorn unpopular with tlio Radicals, and so 
possibly expose them to the risk of being left in a minority 
on sorao critical division. 

The plea that they were taken by surpriso scorns incom- 
patible with the action of the Government sinco. An 
insult of the grossest kind had been offered to tho Pope ; 
ami, if U10 omission of the Government to prevent this 
had been purely accidental, thoy would naturally have 
been eager to repair it. Instead of this, thoy soomod 
anxious to mako it appear that the riot had boon provoked 
by the Catholics, and that tho blame was pretty equally 
distributed between those who look part in the procession 
and tlioso who insulted it. It seems not unlikely that the 
motive of some of those who accompanied tho coffin to 
San Lorenzo was to exoito the very riot which actually 
took place. “ The torch- bearing procession,*’ says the 
same Correspondent of the Times , 14 was organized by tho 
44 old zealots in distinct opposition to the representations 
14 of the Cardinal Vicar, in the hope of provoking what, 
44 in fact, hnpp< nod, and so effectually to prevent tho Pope 
44 from passing the doers of tlio Vatican.** This fact does 
not, however, in the smallest degree* excuse tho course 
taken by tho Govern men t. Thoy knew beforehand that 
the body of Pius IX. was to fee removed on a certain 
night, and they ought consequently to liavo oithcr refused 
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the authorization for tho removal, or to have made certain 
stipulations ns to the character of' tho procession, or to 
have taken adequate precautions to insure that it should j 
bo unmolested. They were naturally unwilling to take 
the first course, which would have been tantamount to an 
admission that they could not keep order in tho city ; or 
tho socond, which would have made them appear as for- 
bidding religious funerals, while allowing funerals of a 
political character; and the reason why they shrank from 
taking the third course has been already suggested. 
In any circumstances, however, they might have been 
expected to try and repair their error after it had been 
-committed. Instead of this, they did their best to make 
it worse. On every Sunday during this summer there 
Are jubilee pilgrimages to the various J toman basilicas, 
and on the Sunday following the removal of Pius JX.’h 
body to San Lorenzo these accustomed pilgrimages were 
forbidden. With fall warning that tho Catholic popula- 
tion of Home wero thren toned with molestation in tho per- 
formance of their customary roligious observances, the 
Government thought proper, not to prevent the molesta- 
tion, but to forbid the religious observance. A somewhat 
parallel case would be if Mr. Ruai»laucjij\s friends should 
take it into their heads to break up the procession at Dean 
Stanley’s funeral next Monday, and thereupon tho Home 
Secretary should close Westminster Abbey to-morrow 
yveek. The Italian Government have shown similar weak- 
ness in dealing with certain low papers which have pub- 
lished soino brutal abuse of tho late Pope. Ordinarily 
speaking it may bo wiser to lot outrages of this kind pass 
unnoticed ; but, when they come at the tail of similar out- 
rages in fact, and at a moment when a commonly prudent 
Government would be seeking for means of offering some 
reparation to tho living Pope for this insults olfercd to the 
dead, a prosecution of tlieso journals for violation of tho 
Law of Guarantees would have been a matter of obvious 
good policy. Tho incompetence of the Cabinet comes out, 
all the inoro clearly because tho Prime Minister is also 
tho Minister of tho Interior. Iio had therefore no colleagues 
to consult. Tho responsibility which devolved upon 
him was ono tlmt concerned his special department, and 
there was no superior over bis head to whom ho might 
have to justify his action. It is greatly to bo regretted 
that this incident should have happened, because it make* 
it. impossible, at all events for the time, that Leo XLIL 
should make any further advance in tho direction of living 
in peace, if not in amity, with tho Italian Government. 
He may oven think that his appearance outside tho 
Vatican would bo a signal for the same kind of manifesta- 
tion as that which greeted the cofiin of Pius IX., and that 
tho Government aro apparently unwilling or unable to 
give effect to their own Jaw by according to the Pope 
either tho honour due to a sovereign or the protection duo 
to a subject. 


THE LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. % 

T IT HE death of the Dean of Westminster last Monday night after 
JL only a few days’ illness, at no very advanced age and in tho 
full vigour of his powers, removes with BtnrtJiug abruptness a 
conspicuous figure from the scene. There are very few persons not 
occupying a still higher position, in Church or State, who have 
attracted so much ol‘ public attention, or whoso death would call 
forth so universal a chorus of lamentation, comment, aud eulogy. 
And if we are not, as our readers will readily conceive —for tho 
arts and writings of the Into Dean have very frequently chal- 
lenged notice in our columns — able to join unreservedly in the 
effusive laudations so copiously showered on his mouiory, one 
thing at least, is attested by the very prominence of the placo he 
had made for himself in the world's estimation from the lirst. 
Fur it may fairly ho said that from the day when Stanley and 
Vaughan, then Dr. Arnold's two most promising aud devoted pupils, 
wero 44 bracketed even," as Bishop Wordsworth, who examined them, 
has just reminded us, ia the Sixth Form examination at Rugby, 
he alwaya hold his own. The fact is that he had in a remarkable 
measure what we aro ofteu tolil the condition* of modern society 
are making less and less possible, the gift of individuality, or, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, 44 distinction.” In his whole 
character, attitude, and tone of mind, ns in his person, thera was 
an unmistakable idiosyncriisy. You could generally bo pretty 
sure beforehand what line ho would take on any given subject, and 
that it would be like himself and unlike everybody else. One of 
bis panegyrists has observed that tho Dean “ never twaddled, or 
declaimed*, or repeated himself” Certainly ho did noj twaddle, 
nor wub declamation ‘much iu his line, for that implies real or 
simulated passion, and he was not u religious enthusiast, still less 
;m actor, but ns to his never repeating himself, it would be more 
accurate to say that he repealed himself in every volume or ' 


article ho published, almost in every sermon he preached. Wo do 
not, of course, moan to say tlmt he repeated himself in the way, 
for instance, that Dr. Gumming did, but that one leading idea, 
which was apt to become somewhat tedious from constant itera- 
tion, formed the keynote of his teaching as of his life. He was 
always harpiug on one string, and whether history, or theology, 
or ecclesiastical discipline was the professed subject of discussion, 
tho supremo excellence of liberalism or <4 latitudinamnism ” — the 
torm in his mouth was one not of reproach but of honour-— 
would invariably turn out to be tho moral of the tale. This has 
indeed been made by his admirers their special theme of com- 
mendation, but neither in an intellectual nor a moral sense can 
tho praise bo accepted without reserve. In ono respect, however, 
it is pleasant to bo Able to put on record the unanimoas agreement 
of all, however widely differing in principle, who came into con- 
tact with him. In his personal conduct and demeanour his 
liberality was alike graceful and genuine, and knew no distinctions 
of opinion, school, or creed; after the fiercest wranglings iff the 
Jerusalem Chamber the Doan and Archdeacon Denison, wljjjo the 
other day paid a warm tribute to his memory in Convocation, 
might he seen seated side by side iu friendly converse in the 
hospitable refuge of the Deanery drawing-room. He was, in 
short, a thoroughly amiable, kind-hearted, and generous man in all 
the relations of private life, and the various positions he succes- 
sively occupied, especially during his later years at Westminster, 
gave him ubundant opportunities of exhibiting those estimable 
qualities, of which he was never slow to avail himself. It*has 
been said, probably with truth, that he nover had a personal 
enemy ; and to this kindliness of heart was added the rare charm 
of social graces and powers which made his presence an acquisi- 
tion to every company he entered. We are the more anxious to 
render this just tribute, hecauso, as will presently appear, we 
cannot unreservedly endorse all the commendation bestowed on 
the impartial breadth of his liberality in a wider sphoro. But that 
inquiry runs up into a general estininto of his position as a 
writer, a theologian, and a dignilicd aud influential Churchman. 

Lord Beaconsfidd exempli lied his wonted felicity of phrase 
when he selected “ picturesque sensibility ” as the special cha- 
racteristic of Dean Stanley's mind. He was not a deep or philo- 
sophical thinker, and therefore was never likely to wield such 
influence as cjj. Cardinal Newman has exercised ou one side, or, to 
name diviues more nearly allied to him, Professor Jowett or the 
lato Mr. Maurice ou the other. Tho marvellous effect attributed 
to Dr. Newman’s sermons at Oxford, which lias been lately de- 
scribed with thrilling force by a very unsympathetic hearer, could 
never be produced by any discourses of Dean Stanley’s, who was a 
graceful and picturesque rather than a touching or eloquent 
preacher. For theology properly so called, that is for the abstract 
discussion of doctrine, he had a positive incapacity and distaste, 
though ho was constantly writing about it. J t was not so much 
that he disliked 1 his or that particular tenot, as that he disliked 
and failed to grasp tho idea of doctrine or dogma altogether, and 
his liborality on its intellectual side was largely based on his 
inability to appreciate distinctions which to him were empty 
forms, llo had an instinctive aversion to definite statements on 
abstract subjects, not because they were false, but bocause they 
wero definite, and one could us little conceive his being martyred 
for a specific horosy as for an article of tho Greed. Had ho lived 
in the fourth contury, he would have fally shared Gibbon’s un- 
philosophical contempt for a Christendom divided about “tho 
difference of a single diphthong,” and would have been as little 
willing to subscribe or to condemn the Arian confessionsas the Nicone 
Greed. Ono could almost imagine his sharing tho fate of the 
unhappy victim of Turkish rod-tapism, who is said to have been 
executed at Constantinople, not for being a Mahometan or a 
Christian — for he was free to profess either religion — but because be 
could not decide, or nt least could not intelligibly explain, to which 
of tho rival creeds ho adhered. In a lecture to working men some 
years ago Deau Stanley ridiculed the notion of psychology or 
theology being at all concerned in the problems raised by the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species. lie told tho students 
of St. Andrew’s, on another occasion, that 44 the faith of each suc- 
cessive epoch of Christendom has varied enormously from the faith 
of its predecessors ” — which only shows his strange incapacity for 
distinguishing fixed doctrines from passing phases of opinion — and 
1 hat 44 tho true faith ” lias been to no ono more largely indebted 
than to 44 the excommunicated Spinoza,” who is .usually regarded 
as having boon either an Atheist or a Pantheist, but to whom, the 
Doan thought, 44 was vouchsafed the clearest glimpse into the 
nature of the Deity.” In a paper on the three Greeds, published 
only last year, while dismissing as no better than 44 algebraic sym- 
bols ” and 44 arithmetical enigmas ” the doctrines they are commonly 
supposed to contain, he seeks to elicit frgjn them some broader 
mid loftier, but scarcely intelligible, conception of 44 Christianity, 
ns it has appeared to Voltairo, Rousseau, G lithe, Mill, Kenan.” 
He would not have said in so many words, with Strauss in the 
Leben Jean , that 44 the moral contents of Christianity” aro alone 
valuable ; but from first to lost, whenever he spoke — os in his 
latest and not least typical work on Christian Institutions, and 
in the highly characteristic posthumous paper 44 On the Revised 
Version of the New Testament v published in last Wednesday’s 
Times — of 44 the great doctrines wnich all Christians alike hold,” 
ho invariably and exclusively referred to the moral, os distinct 
from tho doctrinal, teaching of the Gospel. It is difficult to 
understand how such vague and colourless exhortations can, as 
Archbishop Tait declared the other day in Oon vocation, have u con-*. 
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firmed in the faith vast numbers whose temptations lay entirely in 
the direction of scepticism ” ; for, if anythin# beyond faith in moral 
gqpdness is intended, tho question must at once arise, in what 
faith were they to bo confirmed P 

To say with one of his critics that the Dean was less a theologian 
than an ecclesiastical historian is greatly to understate the case, ilo 
■was not and never could have berorao a theologian at all, and un- 
fortunately his theological or anti-theological peculiarities, combined 
with the inveterate passion for paradox which grew out of them, 
materially affected his character ns an historian also. Tho same 
vagueness of mind which Jed him rather to nd umbra to than to 
define his theological views reappeared in his treatment both of 
Jewish and Christian history. As a writer he was versatile 
rather than accurate, brilliant rather than profound, aud was always 
* happier in illustrating his subject than in explaining it. And to 
our mind those works, like Sinai and Palestine, and the interesting 
Memorials of Canterbury nnd of Westminster, which guvo the 
ablest scope fur pictorial illustration and the least for theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical disquisition, were at once the most pleasing 
and most instructive of his writings; tho Life of Dr. Arnold , 
which first brought him into public notice, stands iu a category 
by itself, from the peculiar charm as well of the subject as 
of the treatment. In his Lectures on the Eastern Church his 
description of tho Council of Nice throws far greoier light on 
the details of tho national costume and temperament of tho 
assembled prelates than on tho momentous question they mot 
together to decido for all future ages of tho Church; while else- 
where he dismisses tho whole series of General Councils as of no 
practical value, because they failed to accomplish what of course 
they never attempted or from tho nature of the case could possibly 
Lave achieved, and did not create the art, tho scieuce, tho 
literature, the poetry, the philanthropy, or even tho theology of 
Christendom. It did not occur to him that tho samo lino 
of argument would prove tho English Parliament to be useless. 
All competent judges again will agree with Mr. Leeky that 
Christianity has creatocNthrre things generally recognized as special 
types And expressions of its religious sentiment, “tho church 
bell, the organ, and tho Gothic Cathedral.” Hut Dean Stanley's 
paradoxical temper led him to argue in Good Words, in defiance of 
all historical evidence, that there is nothing distinctively Christian, 
still less distinctively Catholic, in Gothic architecture, aud that, 
in fact, it has closer affinities with Protestantism than with Catholi- 
cism. But we need not go further into detail, the moro so as tho 
subject has often before been brought, under the notice of our readers. 
Those whu nre familiar with his writings will bo awaro tlint Dr. 
Stanley was hardly more reliable as an historian than as a divine ; 
and it was a peculiarity of his mind that, while lie was constantly 
making mistakes, which were at once distorted anil exposed by his 
Critics, ho was never able to recognize them himself. 

It remains to say something of tho Doan's career as a Church- 
man, “ the successor,” ns ho was fond of styling himself, “ of the 
Abbots of Westminster/* And considering the singularity of hie 
own viows and policy in Church matters there was a curious, 
though probably accidental, fitness in his occupying the one post 
of eminence in the English Church independent of all episcopal 
control. The mitred Abbots of Westminster were exempt from 
all superior jurisdiction savo that of the Uoman Pontiff, nnd when 
tho Abbey waa suppressed by Henry VIII. the same immunity 
passed on to the Deans, subject only to the supreme autho- 
rity of tho new Head of tho Church, which fur centuries past lias 
meant that for practical purposes they can* do as they pleaso. 
This exceptional immunity of the Abbey Church cnnblod Dean 
Stanley to try experiments there which could havo been tried 
nowhere else. On one occasion ho induced a layman to preach 
in the nave, and more than once ho invited suspended clergymen 
or Nonconformist ministers to occupy the pulpit — an offer they 
had what most people considered the good taste to decline*. That 
however was only one illustration of the ecclesiastical liberalism 
which shaped the Dean’s peculiar view of the relations of Church 
and State. lie is credited with being fearless and impartial in tho 
breadth of his toleration and always ready to do rend tho unpopular 
side. In ono sonso this is true, hut not iu another. It nood hardly 
be said that in the present day tho liberal or latitudinarian is really 
tho popular side, and few men enjoyed a wider popularity in tho 
outer world than tho Dean of Westminster. But it is true that 
he braved, one might almost say scorned, ecclesiastical public 
opinion, and among his own order and in the Church generally ho 
was an object of suspicion. But for u man holding a dignified nnd 
independent position, with a powerful public opinion and very high 
authorities both civil and ecclesiastical at ins back, it did not 
perhaps require any very exceptional courage to face a clerical 
opposition which at worst could only denounce him, and which, 
with all his personal forbearanco to individual opponents, he never 
hesitated to denounce dfid satirize, not without some asperity, in 
return. On tho other hand his liberality, however wide, was 
most readily and freely extended to the left wing of his own 
party. We havo never heard for instance that liis voice was 
tiffed against the worrying Ritualist prosocutions or the harsh 
penalties which in some cases followed them. Yet, even assuming 
all the Privy Council judgments to he sound in law, and the Ritualist 
contention in every respect mistaken — which is a strong assumption 
—the victims bad surely os much cluim for toleration as Mr. Gorham, 
or Dr. Colenso, or the Essays and Reviews writers — of whom it 
-was said at the time that “ they escaped by the akin of thoir 
teeth”— or Mr. Voysey, who did not escape, or Mr. Stopford 
Brooke^ who did not indeed incur legal censure, but felt bound in 


honour to retiro from an untenable position ; and for all these Dr. 
Stanley manifested an active sympathy. It may be replied that 
every ono, however comprehensive his toleration, is most keenly 
'alive to tho wrongs of his own party, and, of course, that is •per- 
fectly true ; only something must in fairness bo discounted from 
tho impartial largeness of a tolerance which is chiefly exhibited 
towards partisans whose extreme opinions incline to tho extremity 
most ut?arly in harmony with one’s own. And tho public protests 
twico raised against himself by Churchmen of markedly moderate 
and conservative temper — ono by Bishop Wordsworth, then 
Canon of Westminster, against his installation in tho Deanery, 
tho next some few years later by tho Dean of Norwich agaimt his 
appointment as Select Preacher at Oxford — suffice to prove that 
Dr. Stauloy needed for himself a full measure of tho toleration ho 
claimed for others. It was characteristic of his one-sided liberalism 
in historical questions that, whilo he fiercely denounced “ tho 
atrocious Act of 1662,” which imposed subscription to tho 
Prayer-Book ntnl led to the ejection of two thousand Nonconformist 
ministers from thoir livings, I10 Lad no word of censure for tho 
far moro swooping ejection of episcopal clergy under tho Com- 
monwealth, into whoso places they had been thrust. In practical 
matters, his eagerness lo secure for tho Abbey tho remains of tho 
author of Pick trick, at tho cost of forcing tho hand of his family 
and contravening his own express directions, contrasted oddly with . 
the omission to offer a resting-place in tho same hallowed precincts 
to tho author of the Christian Year . 

This reminds us to say a word in conclusion on tho peculiar 
theory or the relations of Church and Slate which hold a pruminont 
place in the Doan’s entire teaching and policy. Do novCr, of course, 
precisely defined it, any moro than I10 defined his thdSlogical views, 
but it would not probably have differed very widely in subslmiqo 
from tho scheme propounded by his old master, Dr. Arnold, that 
all sects except Jews and Roman Catholics should bo united, by 
Act of Parliament, in ono national communion. Thoir differences 
of belief or worship would havo appeared to him of infinitesimal 
importance, or, rather, one main advantage of n Church Establish- 
ment was to hold such differences in checli. At a great meeting 
convened in St. James’s Hall to protest against the disestablish- 
ment of tln» Irish Church ho commenced a speech, which tho 
frantic howls of his fervently Tory audience would not allow him 
to finish, by declaring that lie was “a Whig of tho Whigs and a 
Liberal of Iho Liberals, *’ and intended to support tho motion on 
Liberal principles, lie would no doubt havo uxpluiuod at length, 
had ho been suffered Lo proceed, what bo took occasion Losot forth 
in print more fully elsewhere, that the essence of au Established 
Church is “ to be under tho supremacy of tho Crown — that is, of the 
law,” and that Joseph II. of Austria was his model of a liberal 
monarch, lie wms careful to add that tho possession of endow- 
ments, and still mure of any exclusive* system of doctrine or polity, 
or any separate clerical order, is not of tho essence of the Church ; 
that it should he made as comprehensive as tho nation, all theo- 
logical tests being abolished, “except, perhaps, tho Apostles’ 
Creed ” — this doubtful exception disappears from some luter 
writings on the subject —and that “ every man capable of 
rendering good service to the community bo recognized os a 
minister.” The advantages of this arrangement are further ex- 
plained to he that it secures to tho Church tho supremacy of just 
and good laws —though one hardly sees why ull Church laws should 
bo necessarily bad and nil .State laws necessarily good — that it 
gives scopo for the growth of various diversities of opinion ; and 
that it protects “ humble and devout souls from being borne down 
by the current of local and transitory clamour,” which was sup- 
posed to refer to Bishop Colenso, whose quarrel with tho 
Mouth African bishops was then at its height. In a lecture delivered 
some years afterwards in Scotland the Dean pronounced a 
still morn emphatic oulogiiun on “ the principle of a national 
Establishment,” not indeed that tho State gains anything from 
union with the Church, but, oil the contrary, “ the Church is 
elevated and enlarged by contact, however slight, with so magni- 
ficent and di\ ino an ordinance as tho national Commonwealth.” 

It was in strict accordance with these views that when in Scotland 
tho Doan habitually worshipped and preached in tho Established 
Presbyterian Kirk, and held aloof entirely from tho uueatablLshod 
Episcopal Communion. The simple fact of establishment was to 
him a far more fundamental " note of the Church ” thau any speci- 
alty of doctrine, discipline, or ritual. We need not stay to discuss 
hero whether such an establishment as ho adumbrated and desired 
could ever become a practical reality, or how far, if per imjmsibile 
it came to bo realized, it would dilfor from what Mr. Uoldwin 
Smith once called “ au established chaos.” It is sufficient to have 
indicated the true nature of the ideal of “ toleration, charity, and 
comprehensiveness”— us an ardent panegyrist has worded it — 
which Dean Stanley made it tho aim of his life to promote, and 
which ho appears to tho last to havo expected or hoped might 
some day be translated into fact. Its very vagueness and imprac- 
ticability give a sort of prandour to tho ideal, but it is not 
wonderful that tho man who desperately clung to it, aud never 
tired of preaching it, in season and out of season, as the last word 
of religious truth and wisdom, should have found himself out of 
harmony with almost every section of his clerical brethren. It is 
a curious coincidence that within the same week there should have 
passed away another representative dignitary, didering widely in 
many ways from Dean Stanley — au old-fashioned high-churchman, 
a Conservative, annul of .-Jiy and retiring nature, and a bookworm, 
but also a man of deep learning, great k’mdline.ss of disposition, and 
munificent liberality, to whom more than to any other individual 
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isowing the splendid restoration of Exeter Cathedral ; we moan 
Chancellor Ilariugton, who was lored by nil who knew him, and 
raverencod, one might almost say, throughout the West of 
England. J>r. Stanleys departure loaves a vacancy which in one 
nense is not likely to be filled. But it may be hoped that Mr. 
Gladstone, who has already had to appoint a Dean of St. Paul's, 
limy Im able to find an occupant for the second London deanery, 
if not in all respects like his predecessor, at least equally unselfish 
and generous, and qualified to do justice to the capabilities of a 
position of unique historical, ecclesiastical, and national interest. 


THE POLITICAL CYNIC’S HOLIDAY. 

T IIE political cynic is a person who is in the present day 
exceedingly well abused, lie is accused of regarding the 
universe through the windows of clubs, of disregarding the nutho- 
jity of tho national conscience, of having no convictions, of being 
shallow, superficial, ill informed, an alamiLt, a reactionary, a bad 
man in his private and a worse in his public character. The ago, 
however, makes him amends— -probabty ample amends in his own 
opinion -by providing him with abundant game of the kind which 
.ho specially affects. Whether the folly of* one period exceeds the 
folly of another is a problem which it would take a remarkably 
w ide and accurate knowledge of history mid a balancing apparatus 
of peculiar delicacy to sol\e. But that the folly of tho present 
ago is peculiarly suited for the peculiar kind of student in folly 
here considered there can bo no doubt. A groat deal more happens 
now than used Vo happen, and a great deal more of what docs 
happen is known. The daily newspaper lias its revilors, but it 
must be confessed that it has enormously increased the opportu- 
nities at command for tho pursuit and discovery of that grand 
objoct of Mr. Garlylo’s imagination, the ibolinbest man living. 
Almost every morning there is a fresh candidate for tho honour, 
and it rarely happens that he is not an improvement. Just as the 
practised biologist makes endless progress in his investigations, 
and, after finding it possible to write an octavo about the leg of a 
fowl, finds it possible to write a folio on the drumstick of a lark ; 
just as the earnest athlete is able, by practice, to boat bis own 
achievements and those of others, so is it with the student of poli- 
tical folly. 

A fainglo instance will suffice to illustrate the proposition that 
tho imich-roviled nineteenth century is the political cynic’s para- 
dise. There have been we hardly know liow many dozen or IlOw 
many score debates on the Irish Land Bill, ar/J' scarcely one of 
them has failed to produce its text fhr. thirpolitical Democritus to 
improve. Take, fur instanec^t^ other nights discussion on tho 
names of the proposod ..Commissioners. The Bubjoct was not 
epociaHy promising yet Mr. ghuw nm i Mr. T. 1\ O'Connor 
managed to prq # ^ lU ; e two gems of the purest water from their in- 
terior mines,.; n There was nothing more wanted in Ireland than 
money tho member for the county of Cork; and tho IIouso 
0 ^9Simons, which, to do it justice, is not slow at a jest, greeted 
tfio statement with a torrent of laughter and cheers. But a few 
minutes afterwards Mr. O'Connor capped the confession by re- 
marking that “ what was wanted in Ireland was not law”; and 
again tho obvious truth of the assertion was duly honoured. Now, 
of course, Mr. Shaw and Mr. O’Connor meant something very 
different from tho meanings which the House laughed at and 
cheered. But, if they had put their heads together, and agreed 
to put in for a sharo in tho reputation of tho groat witticism- 
malcers of tho world, they could not have been more fortunate in 
their description of tho Bill itsolf, or have pronounced words of 
happier augury ns to its success. If what Ireland wants fc money, 
ana what it docs not want is law, then tho wants of Ireland 
ought to be at least satisfied by Mr. Gladstone’s measure. For 
that measure gives Irishmen a great deal of money ; and, if it gives 
them plenty of litigation, that litigation is to be conducted on 
principles about as different from what bus generally been re- 
garded as law as anything that enu well be imagined. Again, the 
House of Coiumous itself, the cheerful legislative institution, 
which is quite aware of all this, which laughs and cheers so as 
to clear itself from tho charge of dulnees, and yet votes a* 
w straight ” in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s will as if it 
did not see at all— this, too, is a pleasant spectacle. A 
hundred yeArs ago the House might or might not have laughed ; 
but, if it had its laugh, that laugh would have been somehow re- 
flected in its vote. We have changed all that, just as 
we have changed the duties and conduct of Ministers. On 
the same day on which the two Irish members achieved their com- 
pendious description of the Land Bill and the wants of Ireland, 
Mr. Childers was exhibiting machine guns and other weapons of a 
war to n distinguished company. With his own Secretarial hand 
(at least so says the Daily News, which ought to know) Mr. 
Childers showed how easy the now howitzer was to work to 
a distinguished company of generals, colonels, attaches of foreign 
ambassadors, &c. It is some years since Mr. Childers amused the 
town by taking the command of the Channel Fleet. He has now 
completed his experiences of practical work in the defence of his 
sovereign and his country by acting as a gunner. Some foreign 
critics have been contemptuous of tho Windsor Review; but this 
new proof of tho efficiency of the English services ought, surely, 
to strike terror into them. It will be a bold man who ventures to 
invade England when he knows that the Secretary tor War him- 
self may pick him off with a machine gun. This illustrates, of 


course, the thoroughness with which the present Ministry per- 
forms its work in all departments. Rude Irishmen have decorated 
Mr. Forster with an uncomely prefix to his name, but it wou^ 
seem that “Howitzer” Childers is an even more appropriate 
conjunction than “ Buckshot ” Forster. The incident will at least 
assist the author of The llnppy Land when he judges it proper 
to produce a second part of that popular drama. 

On the whole, however, the speech of Mr. Goschen at Ripon la 
the most satisfactory study for a student of the kind we have in 
view that the present week has produced. Evorybody respects 
Mr. Goschen, and most people are prepared to allow that he has 
dono a very difficult piece of work much bettor than might have 
been expected. A speech to constituents, however, is always a 
trying matter, and Mr. Goschen has hardly come scathless through 
the ordeal, while his late colleagues and his pArty are wofuuy 
handled. lie is still, it muBt bo remembered, unmuzzled; for his 
lulu duties were not definitely party employments, and he 
can say tho thing ho will. Tho tiling he willed to say, about 
his private affairs and late employment, bad its comic side. Mr. 
Goschen indulged in an almost sentimental reverie as to the last 
time he heard the clock striko in the Ripon Drill-hall. It wa9 
during the election, and Mr. Goschon “had plenty of fun and ex- 
citement.” During the weary moments at Stamboul he has thought, 
bo tells his constituents, of the blue posters of his opponent and 
of his own orange rosettes. We can conceive no possible reason 
why Mr. Goschen should not indulge in these chromatic remi- 
niscences, though it seems unnecessary to montion them to an 
admiring Audience. But a good deal must be allowed for the 
effects of sentiment at moments when tho heart is stirred. Lest, 
however, the men of Ripon should think that his recollection of 
the blue posters had been brought about by a fit of blue devils, 
Mr. Goschen hastened to assure them that tho life of an ambas- 
sador has its pleasures as well us its drawbacks. The Pleni- 
potentiaries at Constantinople seem to have been nearly as jolly 
as the members of that celebrated Congress of Cambray, where, 
ns Voltaire remarked from ocular inspection, the Ministers *of 
Germany appeared to have nothing to do but to drink tho hoalth 
of the Emperor, the Spanish Ambassador spent his time in 
directing a theatrical troupe, and the English envoys sent a groat 
many couriers to Champagne, but very few to London. This 1 asL 
part of the comparison would be unfair to Mr. Goschen; for, 
according to bis own account, he telegraphed to Lord Granville, and 
Lord Granville to him, with extraordinary volubility. But life was 
not all telegrams or ambassadorial discussion. Mr. Goschen and his 
COjItmgues played lawn tennis together, rode together, joked 
together— for 801UO of them wore men of wit — and they ahoays 
dined together. A small ambassadorial dinner in the midst of a 
crisis is, it appears, Mr. Goscbens idea of the height of enjoyment ; 
and, indeed, an ambassador crowned with roses and anointed with 
Burgundy while ho is waiting for a telegram with orders to givo the 
word for a general European war is a figure with much of tho exciting 
and picturesque about him. Mr. Goschen, however, in these inti- 
mate confidences was not nearly so amusing as Mr. Goschon whon 
he came to criticize what his colleagues, or employers, or whatever 
they are to he called, have been doing in his absence. Whether 
ho was quite aware of the extreme candour of his own remarks we 
cannot say. Tho fact apparently is that these ambassadors get 
into such outspoken straightforward habits that, even when they 
cease to lio abroad for the good of their country, they cannot for 
tho life of them practiso what is unjustly called diplomatic reserve. 
Mr. Goschons eulogies of the Irish Land Bill are qualified with 
tho most energetic repudiation of any Buch doingB in England. 
14 Wo do not want,” says he, and most Englishmen will heartily 
agree with him, 44 courts of law to decide between business men.” 
•* We do not wish to see the State interfering at every turn with 
our occupations.” Moreover, the Land Bill is a measure “ due to 
successful agitation ” ; and it is 44 a dangerous thing in the history 
of a country when agitation is successful.” The Liberal party will 
have 44 to buckle to and work on the old lines, forgetting this ex- 
ceptional legislation.” Whether the Liberal party will be able to 
forget it, or will be allowed to forget it, is a point which apparently 
Mr. Goschen leaves out of consideration. But it would be difficult 
to find an odder spectacle in Tecent political history than this 
criticism of u distinguished Liberal politician on the home policy 
of a Liberal Government. They have been busily interfering with 
business, and ho energetically protests that Englishmen do not 
wish their business to bo interfered with. They have been de- 
ferring to agitation, and he tells them that successful agitation is 
a very dangerous thing in the history of a countnr ; ana that the 
best thing they can do is to forget all about it, and buckle to work 
on the old aud very different lues. It is really to be feared that 
Mr. Goschen's former colleagues will come to the conclusion that 
he is a much nicer person when he is playing lawn-tennis and 
dining at Constantinople than when he fc making speechos at 
Ripon. 

This talk is, of course, the cackle, and these views the squint, of 
tho wicked political cynic, to be duly reprobated and dismissed as 
such. The wont of it is that the political cynic has a horrid 
faculty of turning out to be a true prophet. It was the cynic who 
pointed out that the amiable itaiomania of England in 1859 was 
simply disorganizing and upsetting the whole Continent; the cynic 
who suggested that the Reform Bill of 1867 would probably render 
the House of Commons useless as a legislative machine, and 
certainly lower the standard of the individual ability and respect- 
ability of members of Parliament ; the cynic who laughed at the 
notion of the Irish Church Bill or the Land Dili of 1870 pacifying 
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or contenting Ireland. The wisdom of England went its way, in 
spite of the cynic, and still ignores altogether the remarkable fact 
that things hare* come about exactly as he said they would. The poli- 
tick cynic, however, is as a rule a very easy-going Cassandra. His 
prophecies of evil, when they are made, liberate his own soul, and if 
the majority ehoose to demonstrate the truth of a celebrated esti- 
mate of them, that is no business of his. There are times of course 
when such an attitude is immoral, aud when it is the duty of man 
to die in the last ditch. But these times do not often come, and 
for the most part the modem Cassandra is perfectly justified in 
pointing out the pitfalls which men are digging for themselves, 
and then in sitting on the edge thereof, and deriving such amuse- 
ment as may be from the general Absurdity of their behaviour, 
iirst in the digging and then in the falling in. 


CABMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 

rrfbE ancient Centaur was a fabulous animal — “ heathon,” Mr. 
~L Pecksniff would have boon 44 sorry to say ” — which haunted 
the mountains aud watercourses of Thessaly. Further information 
about the ancient Centaur and agrcoable pictures of him from 
authentic sources may be found in a learned article by Pro- 
fessor Colvin in the Journal of the Hellenic Society. But the 
Centaur about whom we propose to say a few words is not to be 
found in any such highly-cultivated periodical, being more con- 
versant with public-houses and cabmen's shelters than with the 
mountain-ashes and waterfalls of Mount Polion. The Centaur , in 
fact, is the name of the weekly organ of the cabdrivers, and nn 
extremely respectable periodical it is, containing much information 
not olsewhere to be acquired. The world sees but one aspect of 
the cabman — the side of his character which he exhibits in the 
great struggle for life. There is a conventional theory which regards 
the cabman as scarcely more scrupulous or courteous than the 
ordinary Land-leaguor in Parliament. He is accused of bullying 
old ladies, and of refusing, with oaths, all offers of liis lawful fare. 
No doubt there are cabmen of this sort, but, as a rule, they 
Appear to be hardworking men, who have a decidedly rough 
life in the dust, rain, East wind, and violent heat of London 
springs, summers, and winters. It is rumoured that drivors of 
hHnsoms aro a haughty race, and that though they do not dis- 
dain to meet drivers of four-wheelers at the club, the wives of 
those gentlemen never visit ouch other. Little light is thrown 
on this delicate question by tho Centaur, which is now in its ono 
hundred and twenty-second number. On the other hand, wo detect 
a certain air of scorn when “shoufuls” are mentioned, and a 
44 shouful” as some of our readers may be aware, is tho technical name 
for a hansom. Omnibuses are certainly spoken of without much 
4)stooni. Tho want of ventilation in omnibuses, 44 which in a 
peculiar sense are distributors of disease/’ is censured with much 
severity, and the Centaur agrees with the Lancet , which 44 advises 
dhe delicate or susceptible to avoid these conveyances.” The 
44 susceptible ” should certainly take this counsel, as the maidens 
who travel in omnibuses are fairer far than ordinary maidens are. 

Perhaps the most interesting columns of the Centaur are those 
headed {we cannot guess why) 44 Carraway Seeds.” 44 Cavraway 
Seeds ” are Bhort paragraphs ol‘ gossip, written in the first person, 
liko tho paragraphs in the Society Journals.” Li he the same pro- 
ductions, they are wondorfully original in grammar, though wo 
have found nothing quite so remarkable in the Centaur ns this 
extract from a journal of higher pretension : — 44 I fear that greatly 
as the surroundings of Goodwood has deteriorated of late years 
from its former comparative quiet, it has much lower depths in 
prospect.” There is also in 4 ‘ Carraway Seeds ” tho familiar air of 
linowingness, and the rich acquaintance with tho 44 gossip of the 
Clubs,” which every ono envies and admires. We quote*, with a 
brief omission, a good example of tho smart anecdote of the 
author of 44 Carraway Seeds ” : — 

1 was going to sot dowu at tho “ Traveller's Club ” the other day when I 
flaw a person dressed like a gentleman get out of a four-wheel cab, walk up 
to a shouful driver who was sitting on his cab, outside tho Reform Club, 
and demand his ticket. The driver said ho had done nothing wrong and 
was getting rattier warm. 1 toltl him to keen cool, told tho person dressed 
like a gentleman that he could not legally demand the drivor's ticket us 
ho was not bis fare, and was driving away when the driver said to me, 
41 Do you know who that was, Gardener ? ” 1 said, “ I can’t call him to 

mind ; his features are familiar though.’* “ Why that’s old ” And 

so it was, too ! 

Next we have the affecting Btory of a footman, who , 44 feeling a 
great desire to havo more freedom, Bet his mind on driving a 
hansom.” The point of the joke is that the ambitious footman 
zeceived a 44 four-wheeler bill,” not a 14 hansom bill,” from the 
poliee in Scotland Yard. Like many social narratives, the legend 
will only amuso those who happen to move in a somewhat ex- 
clusive circle. The style of another 41 Carraway Seed ” is so neat, 
its wit so terse, that one cannot but hope the contributor will be 
asked to take even a higher seat than the perch of a hansom cab, 
and to become one of the young men who describe in the weekly 
press the entertainments ot r the nobility And gentry : — 

Taking tea ai Poland-street the other evening the most novel way of pay- 
jog a cab fare 1 ever heard of was recounted ; two miles paid tor in the 
following coin— two threepenny pieces, ouu fournenuy piece with two holes 
/in it resembling a skirt button, ono penny, two half-pennies, two farthings, 
P and good-day, cabman. What a nice party. A fit companion, I hold, to 
* Mother Prodgera. 

It has always been supposed that cab-drivers are not indifferent 


to sport, and that they have a certain acquaintance with the good 
things of the Turf. But it may be less generally known that 
cabmen aro 44 wet bobs,” and maintain an annual regatta. The 
44 Carraway Seed ” about tho regatta entirely puzzles us, partly 
because the anecdotist, liko so many of his species, does not write 
tho ordinary English of mere literature, and partly because tho 
allusions are delightfully mysterious aud demand a knowledge of 
tho best CAb-driviug society. 

I undtwtAnil the meeting at tho druw for the 8th annual Pimlico 
Cabdri verst’ Kugattn, Rather Town*l»ciid ouch Huid cub horse racu was a 
Hucccfcs, and certainly from the appenraneu of the crews n first rate after- 
noon's recreation will bt» provided. 1 shall try to go out of my depth 
and spot the winner for my regular readers otic of theso days. I ain 
glad to bo able to record this eighth unnutil ntf.iir. I certainly was for 
veurs envious of the Lupus-street activity, hut there can be no doubt 
in one’s mind now that they really aro responsible, and should receive 
credit for the present athletic revival ; and I therefore do my best to 
give honour where it is due. 1 do trust that all who attend oil the 
22 nd of August on the Embankment will do their very best to avoid 
any complaints of disorderly conduct by being as quiet us they cun under 
the exciting circumstances that arc sure to exist, lie sure and be present. 

Hero the isolated mention of Father Towushcnd at once allures 
and nuzzles the uninitiated. Perhaps tho 44 regular readers ” know 
all about it, and understand why it is necessary for a writer to 
44 try to go out of his depth ” before attempting 44 to spot the 
winner.” Tho best way for the curious to solve all these problems 
is doubtless to 44 attend on the 22 ml of August on the Embank- 
ment,” whore, perhaps, Father Towushcnd himself will ride the 
winnor in a call- horse raco. Tho circumstances, in that case, will 
bo indeed exciting. As we learn, from another paragraph, that 
44 tho rowing club havo arranged for their snorts during the hist 
week in August, ” while 44 wo are not informed if roving is to tako 
place this year,” tho nature of the athlelie diversions of cabmen 
see in, 11 1 first, oxtremoly obscure. But thcro is yet another para* 
graph which clears tho busintw up to a certain extent. From this we 
gather that the cabmen are swift of foot ns athletes, but not fond of 
a long dislanco. There is to be a hundred and fifty yards handicap, 
open to all cabdrivers, which should bring together a large field. 
There is also a two miles walking race for all cabmen, an open 
mile raco, and the entertainment is to close with a pig hunt, a 
diversion nut yet introduced into tho sports of the Universities at 
Lillio Bridge. 

Turning from social gossip and from mere amusement, we are 
at once interested by a letter on tho future of tho four-wheeled 
cab. The author of this letter, though obviously a practical man, 
who has thought over four-wheelers in nil their bearings, has a 
rather obscure style, reminding ono now of Thucydides, and again 
of Terlullian. 1 To begins with a statement sulficicntly clear — 
44 A fact that is experienced is thaL improvements are, in most 
instances, talked about for a very long time before the attempt 
is made.” He gons on, as Mr. 1’aley says in his translation of 
Pindar, to 44 propose a subject for discussion.” Tho question 
is, 44 What would bo a suitable four-wheeled cab to meet the 
want9 of tho times ? ” 44 The want of genius is not lack- 

ing among drivers,” he says; and, indeed, we are inclined to 
agree with him that drivers have a most plentiful lack of 
genius. But we do not look for constructive talent among 
them, and it is really for the coach-builder to Becure im- 
mortal fame and a great deal of money by inventing a light, 
comfortable), and silent four-wheolod cab. The writer in tho 
Centaur says : — 44 My idea of the cabs of the future may bo 
wrapped in the word 4 assimilation.’ ” That is, to rnako them as 
much alike os possible, to serve that purpose which is often incon- 
veniently felt by tho cry of 44 Where aro the llansoms,” when there 
are dozens of four-wheelers at hand, and rice verm” This is not 
vory intelligible. The writer seems to think that, if all cabs were 
made alike, each cab would serve all purposes, like the celebrated 
Delphic knife. Thus if a man wanted a tint c.ib to lake him to a 
party for which ho was late, he would have to drive in tho same 
sort of cab as that which carries a large family, with luggage, to a 
railway-station. We gather that the writer in the Centaur ex- 
pects small omnibuses to carry all luggage. He speaks fondly 
of 44 tho dear little American twoponny,” which is a vehicle (if 
indeed it be a vehicle) that wo kuow not, at least by this 
caressing diminutive. 44 Whatever cab may bo introduced, it 
must be well borne in mind, that its charm will bo broken unless 
it is drawn by good horses.” And unluckily its charm is not tho 
only thing likely to be broken, if tho cab be nut carefully driven. 
The Centaur contains a harrowing account of the pinning of a four- 
wheeler between two tramnars. 44 The wheels were broken off, tho 
iron twisted, and the body much splintered.” 

Though 44 by some it may be implied that the hansom is all in 
all,” we agree with tho Centaur that 44 a light, easy, silent, four- 
wheeled vehicle, suitable for cold, warm, wet, or dry weather,” 
is a thing which the public has a * ght to demand ; but tho 
public has a right to demand a great many things which it is 
not likely Boon to obtain. Meanwhle cabmen aro interested, 
and their business, perhaps, is imporilled, by tho 4< one-horso 
omnibuses ” of tho Railway Companies. Though these vehicles 
may interfere with the profits of cabmen, it is not easy to see 
what measure they can take to protect their interests. The 
Centaur keeps a very sharp eye on policemen, magistrates, and 
tramcars. About magistrates this journal speaks, we venture to 
think, without sufficient reverence. It is flippant to call a worthy 
beak 44 an irritable old gentleman.” Cabmen shpuld remember that, 
if the London magistrates were to publish a journal of their own/ 
they, too, might say sarcastic things About the drivers of four- 
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wheelers and even of hansoms. It is a pity that tbo differences of Summer Assize. To thoroughly enter into the humour of these 
private lilo should be introduced into journalism. With this sentences we must contrast a few of them. Thomas Harper 
exception, and though wo must regret that the style of certoiu pleaded guilty to feloniously stealing a bushel of malt. He was 
pAssagt^ is not purer, wo think the cabdrivera have every reaaon sentenced to fifteen months' imprisonment with hard labour, 
to l>e wiiiHfied with their organ. It does not atimulato party feel- Likely enough the punishment was not a whit too severe, for the 
ing in politics, it avoids risky stories with scrupulous care, it givos man may have boon an old offender. Nevertheless, from Harper's 
instruction in the mild art of gardening, it publishes a novel, and point of view, it is a great pity that he had not last 3rd July 
comments on the fatal duel in which M. de Saint- Victor was slain, left the malt Alone, and spent ms time in assaulting hiB wife. In 
We confess that we miss 11 poet’s corner. What is life without that CAse, in less than a month from now he would he out of 
song, and is it possible that the poets of the rank are less musical prison, in the full enjoyment of his liberty as a man, and his 
than they whose notes resound in some weekly columns P rights as a husband, while he would be strengthened and refreshed 

for a second assault on ids better half. As he reflects that for a 
— whole year and a quarter he and malt must be parted, he must 

surely regard with envy and admiration his fellow-prisonor, 
MR. JUSTICE CAVE’S SENSE OF SERIOUSNESS. Frederick Goldsmith. This man, who, so far from having to steal 

malt, was a maltster himself, was indicted at the same Assize for 
OME years ngo — how many wo do not earn to calculate — wo Attempting to murder his wife. 44 On the evening of May 2,” 
O were "one fine summer’s day bowling in a cricket-match. Wo according to the report of the trial as given in the Birmingham 
sent ft ball which ought to have been severely punished. But Daily 1 'oxt, “the prisoner and his wife and daughter were 
it chanced to light on a lump in the turf, suddenly rose, and, walking on the canal side, when the prisoner was se^T by 
instead of being hit away, gave the luckless batsman a black two boys to push his wife into the water and; then 
eye. As ho wns withdrawing to the tent, the umpire remarked jump upon her. She was assisted out of the water by two young 
to us, with Almost an air of enthusiasm, “After all, Sir, what men, and she said, 4 It is my own husband ; he's tried to drown ttie.' 
gives the game its greatest charm is its glorious uncertainty.’' Evidence was also given as to a quarrel occurring between the 
It is not only cricket, we have often thought since that, that parties a few days previously. The prisoner's wife, however, on 
can boast of its glorious uncertainty. There is, moreover, being called, declared that she fell into the canal and her husband 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. Wo arc not at the present pulled her out. He was then indicted for an unlawful assault on 
moment thinking of the uncertainty which, owing to the infir- his wife, and found guilty. Prisoner web sentenced to one month's 
mity of human intellect, naturally attaches to all cases wbero imprisonment with hard labour.” 

a conclusion has to bo drawn from premisses which are necessarily If the report of tho trial is trustworthy, it is impossible to 
imperfect. Nor are wo even thinking of the uncertainty that is so understand tho leniency of its sentence. The evidence of a wife 
constantly introduced by the infinite variety in tho characters and in such a case is, us every one knows, worthless. In any case, 
biulcrstundings of jurymen. Wo have solely in view tho confusion whether Goldsmith triod to murder his wife or not, it is clear that 
that may arise from the appointment of a new judge. The un- tho assault was of an aggravated nature, and not one that requires 
certainty that one of these gmve men now and then causes is some- to be multiplied by fifteen before it is raised to the enormity of 
times glorious from the point of view of the criminal, and some- the theft of a whole bushel of malt. 

times glorious from tho point of view of the criminals victims. If Goldsmith has pood reason to bless his stare and his judge. 
In either case, the iutorcst of tho mere spectator, who is never no loss grateful should be one Albert Lowe, a hawker, who was 
better pleased than when ho is surprised, is greatly increased. If tried before the samo judge on the previous day. This ruffian 
he is by nature of a meditative turn of mind, ho soon finds him- was indicted for feloniously assaulting and robbing the wife of a 
self egrecably occupied in trying to trace tho principle on which medical man. lie had attacked her when she was walking 
the judge lms acted. L’esnect for tho Bench has led him, of course, in some fields at Edgbnston. He had seized her by her 
to assume that there is a principle, and to refiiFe to allow that it throat, struck her many blows in her face, knocked out one 
can with any reason be whispered of any of their Lordships, tooth, and injured other teeth, stabbed her twice in the arm with 
as of the stars, that in their circuit 44 thev blindly run.” It could a shoemaker’s knife, and thrown hor into a hedge. He had stolen 
bo wished, however, that every new judgo should be required to from her her purse, containing nearly four pounds. At his trial ho 
publish a statement of the principle's on which he intends to ud- could make no defence, and he, therefore, pleaded guilty. 44 Ilia 
minister the criminal law. This he should do with all convenient Lordship,” so the newspaper report runs, 44 said the prisoner had 
speed after his appointment, though it would be only proper that been guilty of a most violent assault on a lady, causing her much 
a suitable time should bo allowed him to lonrn his own mind, injury, and he should mark his sense of the seriousness of the case 
When onco he had issued his proclamation ns it were, then the by sentencing the prisoner to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
Circuits that he was to go should he laid down at least some two or hard labour.” It must surely be the case that Mr. Justice Gave is, 
three years in advance.' For if, as Bentham and thoso who follow as yet, so unfamiliar with his powers that he does not bring homo 
him maintain, the certainty of punishment is far moro efficacious in to himself how far they extend. We call to mind tho story of a 
restraining crime than tho severity of punishment, surely those sailor who had suddenly come into a large fortune. Ho was sup- 
who are likely to bo tempted into crime ought to bo informed, plied with a cheque-book, and told how to draw on his account at 
before they tike tho first step, of the penalty that awaits thorn, his bank. Alter a few days' hesitation he boldly drew a cheque* 
The profligate aro by their nature hopeful, and great be- for five pounds. 44 There’s a sweater for them,” he exclaimed, as 
lievers in their own luck. The first aim of society should, thore- he printed his signature. 44 There’s a sweater for you, my man^ 
foro, bo to raise in them the habit of prudence, and to convince no doubt thought to himself the worthy judge as he gave thiB 
them that the various forms of crime will be invariably followed murderous ruffian a whole year’s imprisonment. But, then, how 
by fixed penalties. Now prudence is not a habit that can bo about Thomas Harper and his fifteen months for his bushel of 
taught all at once. It will oe something if our criminals uro con- malt, and how about one Ernest Warren who on the same day waa 
verted and raised from imprudent into prudent criminals. It will sentenced to eighteen months for obtaining money by false pre- 
bo something, for instance, if a man who has a strong and ardent tencos P Was Mr. Justice Cave marking his sense of the serious- 
desiro to jump on his wife and to throw her into a canal, or to ness of each of their cases, or was he merely showing his want of 
stick a shoemaker's knife into a lady and to knock hor teeth out, sense by following in the steps of those judges who attach a greater 
can he taught to restrain himself for six months till the time has sanctity to property than to life P No doubt be is a tender-hearted 
arrived for a lenient judgo to hold the assize. In a court of man, and does not willingly inflict pain. Likolwenough, as he 
law least of all places should a man os he is sentenced rated tho ruffian and enlarged on the enormity of his guilt, his in- 
have good reason to curse his luck and his Lordship at the same dignation melted away, and he began to doubt whether he had not 
time. In that solemn temple of justice no ruffian should know already been too severe. We have heard of a magistrate who would 
that tho part of his crime that is most severely punished is tho begin by storming against a prisoner as the most guilty wretch 
fact that he was either a week too early or a week too late in he had ever had brought bemro him, and one whom he was de- 
half .murdering his victim. It Beems scarcely fair even to the termined to punish with the utmost severity, and who would end 
philosophic miud, while it must scorn grossly unfair to the mind by fining him one shilling. Such men should, to use Fielding’s 
of Bill Sikes and his friends, that a man should be far more words, learn to restrain the impotuosity of their benevolence, and 
severely punished for his judge, as it were, than for his offence, should carefully select the objects of their passion. They should 
Yet we might well conceive how two convicts, when they came in remember that a single weak sentence, as weu as 44 a single pardon 
prison to talk over their fortunes, and found that their crimes granted ex mera gratia etfawre, is a link broken in the ohain of 
were the Bame, but their punishments so unequal, might be at a justice, and takes away the concatenation' and strength of the 
loss to discover anywhere but in their judges the explanation of whole.” By such sentences as those just passed at Stafford the 
the inequality of the Buffering that had come upon them. 44 We chain of justice is indeed strained— ruffians have confidence given 
both,” one might say, 44 went as near the gallows as we dared. It them, and honest folk are struck with timidity. It is bat A very 
was more our luck than our merit that wo did not each of us slight source of comfort in the midst of such a state of qfifcirs that 
murder a woman outright. How comes it, then, that my bock is Mr. Justice Cave’s sense of seriousness is clearly mar ke d / 
all scarred, and that I have ten or twenty years of penal servitude 

before me, while you have never had even one stroke of the cat, and ■ ■ ■ - - ■ ■ ■ 

in a short twelve months will be a free man and ready to half i/mmww 

murder, or, for the matter of that, wholly murder, any one whom TROPICAL LONDON, 

you please P” 44 It is all along of the judges,” his friend would A SENTENCE from one of Theodore Hook’s novels was exr 
■urely have to answer. 44 If a man has any luck in his judge, A tensively used during last year. Speaking of Scotland, he ' 
he need not trouble himself about ono or two kicks more with said the summer thore had 44 set in with unusual severity,” The 
0 heavy boot in any one’s stomach, be it man, woman, dr child.” severity of the season was not mitigated by the recollection that 
Into such a train of thought have we been led by some sentences the summer before was even worse. Some people averred last 
that have just been passed by Mr. Justice Cave at the Staffordshire year that they could remember two *or three day* m London 
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without any rain, hut nobody could say even so much for the 
summer of 1879. This year the line weather, which we should 
have so much preferred in instalments, has come upon us in the lump. 
Tty.* summers of three years were boiled— perhaps it would ho more 
correct to say roasted— into one : and the question statod every 
morning in the daily papers is not 44 Have we had tropical weather P ” 
but 44 Have the tropics ever euch weather as ours P ” According to 
•Mr. Symonds, who has kept a register since 1857, not only has the 
heat been greater than at any previous period in his experionco, 
but it has been greater than during the whole summer 
of 1880 in the Gaboon on the West Coast of Africa. St. 
Swithin’s Day, in fact, was signalized by a thermometer which 
rose in some places to within four-tenths of a degree of 95° in 
the shade. So far back as 1847, on the eve of St. S within, 98° 
was registered at Uckfield, in Sussex ; hut it may be fairly con- 
tended that thirty-four years ago the thermometer was not pre- 
cisely the same implement that it is now. Perhaps the most 
curious, and certainly to many people the most important, part 
cl the case is the failure of the Weather Office to foresee the long 
continued and excessive boat. It was evident, day after day as 
the Meteorological Report came out, that the 44 Clerk of the 
Weather” regarded, not the face of the sky, but his own instru- 
ments. 14 1 can always tell/’ said a shrewd country farmer— “I 
can always tell by the weather what my barometer is going 
to do.” People with a very moderate amount of weather wis- 
dom were able to predict with great certainty the heat and 
sunshine of several days of which Mr. Robert il. Scott wrote 
liis prognostication very doubtfully. Thus, on Tuesday the 12th, 
we were told to expect 41 perhaps thunder And rain”*, the 
wind was backing, and the afternoon was to be “ less settled.” 
This cautious prophecy included almost overy possible chance 
except one. Had it rained, had it stormed, hud it hailed, or 
thundorod, or lightened, the prediction would not have been 
wholly falsified, in the result, the only contingency for which 
Mr. Scott had not provided actually occurred. Tho day was 
cloudless, settled, and very sunshiny and hot. On Friday, again, 
the hottest day of all, the forecast was very similar to that 
of Tuesday, but more decisive as to probable thunder. On 
Saturday, seeing the heat of the previous day had not been ex- 
ceeded in the memory of a whole generation, the forecaster, with 
overy probability in his favour, ventured to promise it would not 
be so warm: — “ Cloudy, thundery, showery, cooler than to-day.” 
This latter part only of the whole forecast turned out correct. 
Monday was to be very unsettled. It was to be much cooler, wet, 
and perhaps thundery. A lovelier day than Monday turned out it 
would bo impossible to conceive, though tho heat continued ex- 
cessive and the thermometer reached 88'. It is impossible not to 
commiserate Mr. Scott in weather which persistently refused to 
<lo OB it ought, and, so to speak, wenj ou 4 * continuing tine.” lie 
had the weight on his mind of having prophesied falsely, and ho 
had the excessive sultriness to endure like the rest of us. On him, 1 
iu short, must have fallen in an eminent degree tho burden and 
heat of the day. 

Even more disappointing than the Clerk of the Weather has 
been the conduct of the Water Companies. When to the heat of 
the Gaboon was added tho dust of {Sahara, Piccadilly bo- 
•camo indeed unfit for human habitation. It is difficult to find 
any mitigating circumstance in favour of a monopoly which 
is willing and ready to water the streets in wet weather, 
but fails to water them in dry. Last summer and the summer 
before any one who went to tho trouble of providing a cistern 
and biter had excellent rain water and to spare. This year 
the cistern is dry, and it is just at such a conjuncture that the Com- 
panies fail us. It should' be clearly understood that tho failure is 
not due to want of water. It is due to the neglect of the Com- 
pany to use sufficient pumping power. The water is there iu 
abundance. There is 110 sign as yet of drought in the Thames. 
That may come lator. Simultaneously with the report of Lord 
Powerscourtfccomplaint in the House of Lords, a gentleman, who has 
seemingly peculiar views as to the duties of the Water Companies, 
writes from the House of Commons to the morning papers, urging 
“ the inhabitants of this great metropolis to make mure sparing use of 
the water now supplied to them.” The grounds on which this extra- 
ordinary request is made are that “ the resources of tho Wuler 
Companies are now taxed to the utmost.” We are begged to con- 
sider the feelingB of the poor dear Water Companies. Their re- 
sources are taxed. It is indeed sad. Of courso some inconsiderate 
but cleanly water consumer may he found who has no sympathy 
for the Water Companies. “ If their resources are insufficient 
why don’t they increase them?” is his heedless question. But 
even Water Companies are our follow-creatures. Though we re- 
member that but for the constant exertions of tho sanitary autho- 
rities, they would poison us all to-morrow morning, and that they 
pay a handsome dividend on their monopolies, still, in such 
webther as this, eve^a Water Company may bo forgiven for feel- 
ing a little languid. Had the M.I\ put it to us for the sake of 
our neighbours to abstain from excessive ablutions his appeal 
might have hod more weight with people who think 44 Boards have 
no boweU” The remedy against a Water Compauy which 
fails in keeping its contract with the public is fully set forth 
in a speech uy Lord Carrington, who said that tho Local Govern- 
ment Board could take cognizance of complaints of short supply 
for douiestic use upon a memorial signed by 44 not less .than 
twenty inhabitant householders paying rents for, and supplied 
with, water by the Compauy.” It is not easy to make sense of 
this extract, but the drift of it is plain enuiiiiu. Every possible \ 


obstruction is placed in the way of obtaining any remedy against 
a Water Company. But it does not appear, at least Lord 
Carrington did not explain, how the tweuty householders could 
complain of not being supplied, when the Act, as quoted, states 
that every one of the Bcore must bo a person who is supplied. If 
he is supplied why should he complain ? This ingenious enact- 
ment for the protection of Water Companies must have been made 
when the House was very full of members who shared the 
benevolent feelings of the writer of tho letter in Wednesdays 
papers. 

The general aspect of London during tho hot weather lias been 
interesting and unusual, if not picturesque. In tho park, ladies and 
gentlemen in pith helmets watched from on horseback the distant 
gambols of tho bathing boys, while the police took upon them- 
selves to forbid the Serpentine to bathing girlB. Here, but fur the 
weather, would be a charming grievance fur tho advocates of 
women’s rights. But even men lind it hard to make unusual 
exertions, and though the philosophers may lind heat a mode of 
motion, it supplies in its recent form a still greater motive for 
repose. The Land Bill hangs limp and ilaccid from the bauds of 
perspiring legislators. Curiously compounded drinks are every- 
where advertised. Wo must spare what the Water Companies 
supply, hut we need not sparo mineral waters. As it was when 
tho people clamoured for bread and tho little princess offered them 
cake, so now, we aro permitted without interference to patronize tho 
Apollinaris Company or the St. Galmicr Company, ns if wo did not* 
buy and pay for the water brought to London by the Grand Junction 
or any other of the monopolizers of our supply. Tho cavalry charges 
at every liorse-trough add a new terror to our streets. Railway 
porters and potboys go about with Japanese fans. Drivers protect 
their heads with green cabbage-leaves. Young ladi<& wear lovely 
pink gowns, and the muslin shops have exhausted their summer 
stock. For four years past 44 prints ” have scarcely been seen iu tho 
streets, but this year overy second woman displays in her dress ono 
of Mr. William Morris’s latest scrolls. Washerwomen are coining, 
but fishmongers are in despair ; were it not for the ice trade, they 
might close their shutters. Every ono complains, 4 ‘ yet who 
would live past years again Y ” People who have nothing to do 
have no excuse if they cannot enjoy the pleasures of a season in 
which rain has marred no picnic or ilower show, postponed no 
review or coach parade. On the other hand, people who liavo to 
work display an unusual irritability of temper, label cases are 
frequent. The quarrels of authors, and still more the quarrels of 
authors and publishers, aro everywhere heard. The fanners, too, 
will have cau&o to grumbloin all probability, however tlio weather 
may turn out now; for tho fineness of tlio past lew weeks has 
kept their crops from growing, and rain will prevent them from 
reaping even what they have. But tho exceptional weather has 
been strictly local. In the North there has been little of it. It is 
only London and its suburbs, iu fact, which liavo become so un- 
expectedly tropical. 


NAVAL ENGINEERS. 

A S is well known, tho engineers of the Royal Navy havo long 
been discontented ; and it is to bo feared that they are now 
more discontented than over. A statement of their grievances made 
in u somewhat irregular form has recently appeared, ns a collection 
of speeches and newspaper articles setting forth and discussing 
their complaints has been published at Plymouth. It is much to bo 
regretted that tho engineers have not adopted some better means of 
making the evils they suffer from known to their fellow-countrymen. 
A fair and temperate statement of their case, drawn up by a 
writer acquainted with the subject, would Lave been far more 
likely to attract attention and carry weight than a series of articles 
for the most part from provincial newspapers, and ninrkod iu some 
cases by vehemence aud exaggeration which can hardly fail to 
iu jure what, on the whole, appears to be a good cause. Not a few 
oi the articles which the injudicious compiler has inserted might 
well have boon left out, aud information which is wanting might 
well have been supplied ; for iu tlu? indictment which in this pecu- 
liar fashion is luid against the Admiralty there aro faults of 
omission as well as of commission. One of tho first inquiries which 
suggests itself with regard to this question is whether the engineers, 
who complain so bitterly of their lot, are worse off than tho 
engineers in other services, aud whuLher they claim no more 
than is conceded to the officers who in foreign navies are charged 
with duties similar to theirs. No such comparison as might bo 
expected is, however, to be found in their ill compiled pamphlet; 
and it is weakened by another omission which is almost 
equally remarkable. First amongst their grievances is tho 
smallness of their pay, and they would go lav towards proving 
their caso if they could show that they are worse off than their 
brethren iu the merchant service; but here again the pamphlet 
is silent. If the engineers are in as good a position us those of tho 
American, French, and German navies, ami if their pay is ns high 
as that of tho engineers of the Cunard, tho Itoyal Mail, and tho 
1\ and O. ( Companies, the inference against tin*, justice of their 
complaint is strong. If, on tho other hand, they are not treated 
us well us the officers in other services, and have lower pay than 
officers in our own merchant service, it is clear that they have been 
very hajdly used ; and it is certainly equally clear that there has 
been great negligence in not laying these facts before tho 
public. 
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Putting this portion of tho question Aside, however, and turning to 
inch information as is contained in the pamphlet, it must he said 
that, badly arranged and incomplete as it is, it still gives good reasons 
for assuming that the engineers have real ground for complaint. 
In the debate on tho Navy Estimates this year Sir T. Brossey and 
Mr. Trevolyan alleged that a great deal had been done for engineer 
officers of late years. No one can for an instant suppose that either 
of these gentlemen would state what he did not believe to bo per- 
fectly truo f but in this matter they must have been misled, as, unless 
there is gross and monstrous perversion of facts in the pamphlet, 
very little has been done for engineers except in the way of re- 
moving temptation from their path by reducing their scanty pay. 
In order to show how they have been treated in this and other 
respects, it is necossary to state briefly what the course pursued 
with regard to their claims has been. In 1875, ™ consequence of 
complaints of long standing respecting the position and pay of 
engineers, a Committee was appointed to consider the question. 
At this body somo sneers as puerile as they are vulgar are levelled 
by one of the writers whom the engineers quote. The feeble 
sarcasm is quite out of place, as there seems to be every reason for 
assuming that tho Committee was an excellent one, and that its 
members were animated by a sincere desire to raalco such conces- 
sions as wore compatible with due regard for the public interests. 
In their Report, which was made in January 1876, they Btated that, 
in their opinion, the amount of pay the engineer officers received and 
their prospects of promotion were insufficient, and recommended, of 
course, that there should be higher pay and quicker promotion, 
and also that tho engineers* separate mess should be abolished, 
that a cabin should no provided for tho two senior men when 
practicable, tand that engineer officers should be classed with the 
military or executive branch. In 1877 effect was seemingly given 
to the first two of these recommendations, as tho pay of the 
engineers was, according to the Admiralty statement, raised, and 
their rate of promotion quickened. This, no doubt, constitutes what 
8ir T. 13 rosscy and Mr. Trevelyan call “ a great deal ” ; but tho 
concession appears to have been purely nominal, as, if tho facts are 
correctly set forth by the advocates of the engineers, theso un- 
fortunate officers are practically worso off now than they were 
beforo the Committee was appointed. We take the following 
comparison from tho W extern Daily Mercury , a papor which has 
supported tho engineers’ cause with needless effusion of rhetoric, 
but is doubtless quite correct with regard to figures : — 

I11 1863, nn Assistant Enginwr on entry received 6 s. per dny ; in 188 r, 
flic pay is the aimie. In 1863, with an average service of eleven years, an 
Engineer Officer received jor. 6 tf. per duv ; in 1881, with ihc same, he 
receives 10s. per day. In 1863, with seventeen years' service, 13*. per dny j 
in.i88i, x is. In 1863, twenty-two yearn’ service, 15*. Cut per dny; in 
i88r, from 13s. to 14#. In 1863, twenty-tdx yenra’ service, id.*, per day ; 
in 1881, 14*. to i(w». In 1863, thirty years* service, aos. per dny ; in 1881, 
nut all, but very many, serving on under the present regulations until they 
complete that numb* r of years' service, will receive ouly 16s. or 17*. per 
day. If liguren are of any value, wo have now conclusively proved that 
the “ great deal 1 * which 41 has been done for the Engineer Officers of late 
years ” has ouly resulted in leaving them actually worse oil' in 1881 than 
they were eighteen years before. 

Certainly the writer seems to succeed in proving that tho last state 
of tho engineers is worso than the first, and ib is to bo observed 
that what he alleges ib iu part confirmed by another statement 
given in the compilation, and by the significant fact that 
the sum asked for tho engineering branch in the present financial 
year is less by 72,700 /. than it was fourteen years ago. With 
regard to promotion, the engineers appear to be bettor off than 
they were at one time, as in 1877 the chief engineers who were 
appointed had for tho most part served twenty- two years. The 
period of service has since dropped to sixteen years and a half, 
and now stands at eighteen and a half ; but it seemB that there 
are reasons for fearing that the period of twenty- two ye&rstwill soon 
be reached again, and oven surpassed, unless somo necessary changes 
are made ; and it is not unlikely that, if things remain as they are, 
the average ago at which the rank of chief engineer will be 
attained will be forty years. Then the peculiar method in 
counting years of service which is followed appears to bear most 
hardly on engineer officers. The result of this is partly shown 
by the rates of pay set out above ; but it is well to quote the 
description of this extraordinary system which the Plymouth 
paper gives, as, if accurate, it proves conclusively how Bhabbily 
engineers are treated. An engineer, it is assumed, enters the, 
service at the age of twenty-one years and a half, and, after 
nineteen years* work, becomon a chief engineer at the Age of 
forty years and a half. Then bis service is counted in the following 
manner : — 

As soon as nn Engineer is promoted to the rank of Chief Engineer, he is 
allowed to count two years of his junior service towards the first increase of 

I lay — tho first increase being given after live years* service j consequently 
to has to serve three yours after promotion, before he gets any increase of 
piiy. That is to say — if promoted at 40& years— his first increment of 
pay os Chief Engineer comes to him after twcuty-two years’ actual service, 
at 434 years of age. Thu increase of pay then given is is. per day, or 
x8l. 5s. per annum. He now serves on for a further period of two years, 
when, having completed five years' active service as Chief Engineer, he Is 
permitted to count the otln-r two years of his long junior service, and gets 
another shilling a day at 45} years of age. And so, by small increments, 
iio goes 011 vomiting another year or two of liis junior service. But it is not 
until he has completed eleven yearn’ active service as a Chief Engineer that 
he is allowed to count nil his junior service. In other words, until he 
reaches the age of 5 1 J years, and has completed a total sejrvloo of thirty 
years, lie is deprived ot nil benefits of his junior service, ssvo the very in- 
considerable period of six years. The remaining thirteen years are of no 
value to him until he Is 51$ years of age. In citing this case, WO' have sup- 
posed the officer in question to. be serving on continuously without any 


half-pay time t which is, of course, Impossible. But if we add only the 
very moderate period of eighteen months* half-pay time to the above, it 
brings this officer’s age up to 53 years, or just pwo years before he will be 
compelled to retire. Now, os he will only then have attained totheuuximnm 
pay of his rank, it follows that he will only cqjoy it for two yean, sine# he 
must retiro at 55. 

This systom is so unjust and at the same time to elaborately 
ridiculous that it can only be regarded as an official device fof 
keeping down the pay of engineer officers, and it appears to be a 
device as clumsy as it is contemptible. 

With regard to pay, then, the engineers have a very real griev- 
ance unless it can be conclusively shown that, whatever the 
objections to the system followed may be, its practical result is to 
give these officers better emolument than they would receive in 
foreign navies, or in our own merchant servioe. With respect to 
promotion also the engineers have some ground of complaint, and, 
it appears certain that the two principal recommendations of the 
Committee of 1875 have not really been complied with, and that 
the word of promise has only been kept to the ear. With the 
other grievances of the engineers, however, it is more difficult to 
sympathize, albeit they are pronounced legitimate by the Com- 
mittee. One of their demands is that they should be classed 
with what is rather absurdly called tho military branch of the 
profession, and not as at present with the civil branch, though 
they admit that they should belong to the category of officers 
who cannot under any circumstances take the command. This 
demand seems not altogether unreasonable; but nevertheless, 
if granted, it must be granted with careful conditions, as other- 
wise engineers, though precluded from command, may claim to* 
give orders to junior officers, and it would be insufferable for 
nn officer of the executive branch to receive commands from on 
engineer. Tho demand made for cabins for the senior engineers 
appears to be a just one; but unfortunately those who make it 
overlook the fact that neither the Admiralty nor any Committee 
can alter tho size of existing war ships, and that, if there ore no 
cabins for engineers, engineers must needs do without cabins, ex- 
cellent and deserving ofiicers though they may be. With regard to 
another demand of the engineers it is difficult to feel strongly, 
although it has been the subject of much rhetoric, and has now, 
we believe, been silently granted. They have complained very 
bitterly of being obliged to have a separate mess, and of their 
exclusion from the mess of the other officers. It is with the 
greatest reluctance that we touch on any question of “ social 
status,” but in this cose it cannot be avoided. It must bo 
remembered that the manners and habits of those with whom 
a man associates daily very greatly affect his comfort, and 
that there is no intimacy so close as that of a naval mess. 
Naval officors are not given to nonsense, and on board ship 
there has never been affectation and silliness bucH as havo 
occasionally been shown in the messes of fashionable regiments. 
In all probability, therefore, if naval officors object to tho society 
of engineers, they have good reasons for doing so. Why should 
the latter so much dislike living together ? At present their con- 
tention appears to be that thoy have a strong objection to asso- 
ciating with each other, and, therefore, ought to be allowed to 
associate with other people. 

Their demand has, however, been made with great persistency, 
and has enlisted a certain amount of popular prejudice, so it is not 
wonderful that the Admiralty should have givon in. Their other 
two principal demands are, as we have endeavoured to show, 
based to all appearanco on justice, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that they may receive serious attention, as it is most painful to 
think that meritorious and hard-working officers ore inadequately 
paid and too slowly promoted. If, however, theso just complaints 
do not receive attention, and if tho engineers desire to keep their 
cose before the public, they must endeavour to get that case better 
stated. They have excellent advocates in Parliament, and outside 
thoy ought to find some one who can do more than string together 
newspaper articles containing no small amount of nonsense. 


WALKS IN ENGLAND. 

U NDER tho above title the current number of the Quarterly 
Review has a short paper intended doubtless, and not ill 
calculated, to leaven the mass of its more solid articles. Accord- 
ing to the odd Quarterly fashion, a rather heterogeneous list of 
texts is accumulated, including work as old and as well known as 
that of Mr. George Borrow and of the late William Howitt; but 
tbe immediate subject of discourse is Mr. Jennings’s recent and 
pleasant volumes. Walks in England, however, is itself a more 
inviting subject than anything that a Quarterly reviewer— the 
lightning wit of tbe reader may add, or a weekly one— can my 
concerning it. Some one or other is always taking up his parable 
about it and urging his countrymen to maktflhemselves acquainted 
with their country, and yet the advice is apparently very slow to 
be taken. Most men of ordinary vigour have (generally, perhaps, 
in their undergraduate state) undergone a pedestrian fit of a more 
or less acute character ; but it soon passes, and even while it lasts 
the range of exploration is for the most part limited and conven- 
tional. The lakes, North Wales, the Isle of Wight, Cornwall,’. 
Devonshire, and Derbyshire almost exhaust it The walker, too, 
is dpt to be too much cumbered about his “record ” and much too 
rigid in the observance of the programme which he may have set 
himself. At nineteen it seems base to acquiesce in twenty miles 
when an average of thirty has been planned, or to sleep as 
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Penzance when “ the first and last inn in England ” is down for 
the night's resting-place. At this time, too, walking tours are apt 
to be taken in company, which is a very decided mistake, if only 
for one simple reason. Although it is probably the most harmless 
stSfaulnnt known, walking is a distinct stimulant, and he who uses 
it goes through all the variations produced by other u intoxi- 
cants.' He is hilarious, contemplative, melancholy, all by turns. 
Now it is impossible to ensure the coincidence of" these states in 
tay two or more individuals, and tbo want of coincidence is too 
often fatal to harmony. 

The wiser mind then, when it has outgrown its salad days, does 
not cease to walk, but alters the conditions of walking. The knap- 
§ack remains something of a necessity, but it is only an occasional 
necessity, and the mature pedestrian will almost certainly supple- 
ment it with a portmanteau, accessible by hell) of railways and 
cloak-rooms. lie will also, os has been hinted, be absolutely desti- 
tute of shame in the matter of miles accomplished and contemp- 
tuous of pedantnr as to the observation of routes and stages. If 
the whim takes him he will walk forty miles on end, and il* the 
wityi Jpkes him be will not walk four. In the choice of routes, 
too, tnere is a great difference between youth and age. Crack 
scenery and famous sights are not a cbiof object with what a 
recent writer has beautifully called the “ wise adult conscience.” 
The wise adult knows by experience that Lord DAlling’s memor- 
able saying about love* is applicable to landscape. If you put u 
warm plaster on your body it grows colder and colder, till it gives 
you a mortal chill; if you put a cold one, it warms to your own 
temperature, and strengthens and refreshes you alike. The pecu- 
liar exhilaration or intoxication of walking is stimulated too much 
by a long day’s walk of varied beauty, and the reaction is propor- 
tionately great, lint, on the other hand, the average scenery of 
an English county is precisely that which suits the walker 
who is in or who approaches the silver ago. Wo have walked 
(not in the ghostly sense) more or less in every one of tin* 
forty counties of England, with perhaps Bomo four or five ex- 
ceptions, and, putting the Eon district out of question, we 
hardly know a single one in which tliero is not to bo found 
space for wanderings full of delight and capable of being made 
to last from a week to a month, according to circumstances. 
Absolute flatness is tho only fatal quality, from the pedestrian 
point of view, because of tho monotony it entails ; and absolute 
flatness is almost uuknowu in England, save in the one district 
just mentioned. Elsewhere, it occurs only in patches easily passed 
over by the help of the railway, and bordered on nil sides by the 
broken ground which tho walker lovt?s. Eor instance, let us take almost 
at random on the map three counties, neither of which 1 ms any 
particular reputation for tho picturesque— Northamptonshire, Nor- 
folk, Dorset. None of these can bo said to be among tho English 
show counties, yet the least remarkable of them— Northampton- 
shire — will give any one walking ground uf the pleasantest for a 

g ood fortnight, in the None \ alley, the most characteristic, per- 
aps, ot' the smaller English striths, in the great parks and wood- 
lands of the old district of Buckingham, in tho high rolling downs 
which stretch between Nnsoby and Towccstcr. As to Dorsetshire, 
it is, perhaps, in a small compass the moat representative of 
southern English counties. lletween Lyme and Sherborne 
scenery of the kind popularly associated with the name of Devon- 
shire occurs such ns Devonshire itself cun only provide on a greater 
scale; while the downs of the east are equally characteristic, and 
the coast-line presents at Lyme, Dart laud, and Embeck, curiously 
independent beauties. As for Norfolk, it boasts not without 
reason of its variety. Tho Broad district u a thing unique and 
without parallel, at least in this island. No one who has seen it 
at the end of May ov in tho beginning of June, with the riveia 
and broads one muss of water-lilies, tho marshy ground ablaza with 
yellow iris, the broken wooded uplands that rise between tbo 
various chains of lakes festooned with dog-roses, and the black 


sails of tho wherries lloating in misty sunlight (their hulls invisi- 
ble) across tho fields, is likely to deuy its beauty. But tho jest of 
the county, even without its extraordinary wealth of architectural 
interest /would be admirable walking ground, and with that wealth 
is still more admirable, how people think of reckoning among tho 
sights of England the walk from Castlo Bising to CuBtle Acre, 
with its wonderful prologue and epilogue of Norman architecture ; 
or the dStour from Aylsliam to Cromer, with four of tho most 
interesting private houses which, putliug tho great show places 
aside, England can show, Blickling, Mannington, Barningham, 
and Eelbrigg, or the journey from Thrupston down the None through 
Dryden's country to Fotheriugay, or that from Yeovil through 
Sherborne and Blandford to Wimburno, with two great minsters and 
an unsurpassed panorama of English scenery on the way. Yet thoy 
are all easy days walks, all within n hundred miles or a little more 
of London, and can all be supplemented almost indefinitely, 
according to ability and inclination, by other walks in the same 
neighbourhood. m 

These are merely examples, but it may be said generally that 
any one who makes up his mind to take a single English 
county yearly (four or five at tho outside being excepted), 
and to work about it for any time, from a week to six weeks, 
in the manner we have here in view, has, the gods being 
propitious, his soul's and bis body's health secured for a plea- 
sant vista of five or six and thirty years. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that it does not happen to every one to bo bucU 
a walker. The capacity of enduring and enjoying solitude is 

C tps not an absolute necessity, but it is very nearly a necessity, 
walker must not bo cumbered overmuch about meat And 


drink. Fortunately, howevor, a certain drinkable ordinary claret 
(“ the very beat claret,” ns an ingenuous waiting-maid not long 
ago replied to inquiries about its nature) can generally be 
obtained now as well as plain meats, infinitely tetter than the pre- 
tentious and badl v-cooked table-d'hote food of the tourist routes. 
Tt will often be found, too, that fifteen or twenty miles a*day 
restore in a marvellous fashion tho capacity of consuming beer, 
broad and cheese, eggj and bacon, and other things impossible to 
the sedentary liver. Tho leisurely manner of travelling recom- 
mended, which hurries not to get up early in tho morning, "and 
Hcorns not to tako rest early at night, will not leavo much' time 
hanging on tho hands. Tho infantine state of /allowness in which 
tjio general regimen leaves the brain causes it to eschew severe 
food, and to rejoice in the advertisement sheets of countiy news- 
papers, in old Gazetteers, and in copies of G. 1 \ II. James pre- 
sented to the landlady thirty years ago. Yet. wo have known a 
good deal of solid reading done in leisurely journeys of the kind, 
with the aid of the accompanying portmanteau. If tho walker 
bo a person accustomed to literary work, he will, as he walks, find 
liim&elf composing poems, essays, and other works of remarkable 
brilliancy, which, if ho ho wise, ho will allow to vanish utterly 
from his memory. The brain am uses itself with these things, hnd 
resents their being solemnly recorded. But for real enjoyment ho 
will depend on the past. He will have read up his county as 
thoroughly ns he can ; and, if ho he tho sort of person we suppose 
him to bo, hundreds and thousands of memories will associate 
tbomsolvos with the things he sees. No one who lacks these asso- 
ciations can properly enjoy occupation of the kind proposod to 
him. The woods of Uushton are commonplace trees to him who 
does not remember how “ tho lady of the spotted mull” talked to 
her milk-white companion, if all tales are true, for t!!e first time 
in their slindo. Noifch Walshnm conscs to bo a verjP ordinary and 
sleepy little market town when one thinks of Jlishop SSpencty 
first discomfiting his rebel antagonist with a very great slaughter, 
and then hanging him out of hand, but duly accompanying 
him to tho scaffold out of respect for his misfortunes and 
Christinn care for his soul. Wo have not tho leaBt idea in 
wluit part of Dorse I shire Berry Ilill was situated, but thero 
are plenty of villages which are pleasanter to look at or to 
pus:* through for the thought of Evelina and her dreadfully 
prosy guardian. What with poems of places and prose about 
places there arc very low days* walks in broad England which have 
not historical or fictitious associations iu plenty, if only tho traveller 
bo ware of them. 

Such walking as that now discoursed of may he Raid to deserve 
far hotter than the catching of fishes tho title of tho contemplative 
man’s recreation. That il is possible ton great many people who do 
not attempt it, and who might attempt it with immense advantage, 
is certain. It is not in tho lea*t needful to bo able to do forty, or 
thirty, or oven twenty miles a day; ten or lilroon for a thoroughly 
hard-worked person of sedentary habits is perhaps the host allow- 
ance, at any rate at first, though it is astonishing how old faculties 
revive. As for guides, M array is still hard to beat; and for tho 
pocket nothing can bo better than tlio aeries of county guides 
which Mr, Stanford has lbr ronio time been publishing. Of the 
maps attainable the less said the better; but, as successive Min- 
isters have proved that England is too poor to got herself decently 
surveyed iu any time not lung enough to allow the first part of 
tlio survey to become obsolete, there is no use expostulating on 
that matter. Fortunately, too, in all tho Southern and Midland 
counties, and iu some of the Northern, n civil mid direct answer to 
a civil and direct request lor guidance can be depended upon, and 
the wanderer will seldom undergo tho painful experiences of a 
traveller iu the Highlands, where nobody will give a direct answer 
at all, or in iivlaud, where the answer probably has not tho 
remotest connexion with the facts ol ibis prosaic universe. 


LONDONERS AT THE SEA. 

ril 1 IOTJGII London, with its nofce, smoko, and bustlo, is tho 
J- biggest agglomeration of houses on tho globe, its citizens 
have reason to congratulate themselves on its situation as 
well as on its prosperity. For it is the only one of the great 
Western Europoun capitals -which is within easy reach of bracing 
sea air. The inhabitants of Madrid and Berlin arc simply so many 
prisoners at large*, condemned through the dog-days, and for many 
sweltering weeks before and after, to the peine forte et dure, with 
but slight temporary relief. The plateau of Madrid is as hot^n 
summer as it is cold in winter, which is saying a very great deal ; 
whilo Berlin stands encircled by sandy wastes, enlivened here and 
there by scrubby tir-woods. Should you seek to escape from Home 
to Civitu Vecchia or Ostia, it 19 merely a change from the 
frying-pan into the fire, and the Iloman sea-coaat in many places 
is a trido more malarious than the Campagna. Paris and Vionna 
are charmingly situated, no doubt; aud there aro enchanting 
sylvan retreats in the picturesque valleys that lie among the 
well-wooded spurs of the Austrian hills. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether tho overworked constitution is greatly refreshed 
by sipping wine on tho sunny cotenux overhanging tho Seino, 
or by draining gl»*s alter glass of beer in the still warmth of 
tho woods of Modling or Baden. Besides in Paris, as in 
Vienna and most of tho great Continental cities, there is one 
very considerable drawback to the easy ‘enjoyment of fiying 
holiday-makers. Almost all uf the railway Companies have 
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their stations uii the outskirts of t)ie towns, and not the least 
fatiguing part of the day’s work is the establishing communi- 
cations with the point of departure. "We may abuse our London 
Boards of Direction, but wo must own that we have cause to 
be grateful to their enterprise or public spirit Oannon Street 
or London Bridge is buL a step or so from the heart of the City, 
while Broad Street, Kenchurch Street, and subsidiary stations 
serve os outlets for the population in the regions of the Far 
Fast. And the rival lines can hold out competing attractions, 
some of which must be very accessible to boujo section of the 
metropolis. Spirited open-air scene-painters have done their 
utmost on koarcli tigs and gigantic advertising boards to reproduce, 
in a blaze of colouring, the seductions of marine paradises. There 
are the white dills and the blue sea, the shining sands and the 
magniticent promenades, with the hotels and the less pretentious 
houses oi entertainment that throw open their hospitable doors to 
all comers. Generally a gentle breeze is depicted as just dimpling 
the smiling surface of the ocean and swelling the sails of the gay 
pleasure craft to a point that gives pace without risk of sea- 
sickness. It iB possible that the artist mny have slightly exagge- 
rated, that the dills may have been made somewhat too grundioso 
and imposing, and that the sands may be less satisfactory than they 
seem as represented. It is certain that our English skies are not 
always sunny, nor are the seas invariably serene, even in July. 
But the holiday-maker makes allowances ns he gazes on the 
• placards ; and, in any case, he is suro not to he greatly disap- 
pointed, especially in so line a season as the present. 

Considering the ample variety of choice, it is difficult to under- 
stand the popularity of some places for which nature has done 
comparatively little. We presume it is duo partly to proximity 
of the trippoto to the lines which lead to these, and very much to 
the fact that Working folks, with many middle-class Britons as 
w$ll, think more of sands than of scenery. As they either work 
hard when at home, or have not the habit of exercise, they do not 
care to go climbing hills or scrambling along a broken beach. The 
midday meal is the great feature in the day’s entertainments; and 
in that, though we should differ as to tho dinner-hour, we are 
strongly disposed to sympathize with them. Now when a party 
is burdened with capacious baskets, to say nothing of being en- 
cumbered by children of assorted sizes, down to the babes in arms or 
going about by pairs in perambulators, ambitious locomotion is out 
of the question. So tickets are taken for one of tho Esse i watering- 
places, or one of those others on tho Kentish coast between the 
Thames and the North Foi eland. And the surroundings aro of 
comparatively little consequence, tho sea and the sea air being 
everything. We fancy that people who have been accustomed to 
move about pretty rnuchas the spirit moved them, at all events since 
they came to years of discretion, cun scarcely roali::o the sensa- 
tionB of a change so complete to those who have been born and 
brought up in the Oily alleys. Each familiar object that appears 
commonplace to us is to them a marvel or a now revelation. 
If they, have souls for tho natural beauties of the creation, 
although their perceptions must necessarily have been imperfectly 
developed, and their admiration may bo moro instinctive than 
intelligent, it is enough to gaze their till on the oxpatiBe of the 
ocean, with tho ships and steamers going up and down upon it; 
or to turn on their backs with their heads on their hands, and for 
once to look up through a:i atmosphere undulil^d, at heavens un- 
clouded by tho odoriferous smoke that hangs over tho innumerable 
chimneys of ft city. In the immediate foreground there aro 
objects of interest of all kinds, from tho gaiiy dressed people 
malting holiday like themselves to the sea-creatures and the beau- 
tiful seaweeds in the pools that have boon Jolt by the tide. Wo 
are inclined to pity them because their pleasures must be so brief; 
because the isolated holiday must his drawing to an end before it 
seems to have well begun. However invigorating tho air, they 
can hardly have breathed enough of iL to do them any permanent 
good. And yet wo are not by any means sure that our pity may 
not he misplaced. At least, they have lmd no time to experi- 
ence any sense of boredom; aud if tho actual ionic of the 
ozone has been transitory in its effects, they have, nevertheless, 
carried away recollections which may cheer and inspirit them for 
Weeks to come. There will be roughs in any crowd, of course, 
who run upon the public-houses, and excite themselves with ex- 
cessive indulgence in strong drink to fouler and mure blasphemous 
talk than usual. But, as n rule, the mixed multitudes of ex- 
cursionists are very well behaved. It is a sad heart that never 
rejoices; and it should be a pleasure to think that, with the 
monotonous lives they lead, they have nevertheless m imaged to 
keep good spirits at call. 

Wo confess we are not inclined to be so tolerant to a class of 
sea-tripper* wbo are better to do in the world; who take first- 
class railway tickets and patronize expensive lodgings or hotels, 
and who seeming, in fact, to go in the first place for tho sake ot 
spending money, have succeeded iu raising the prices of everything. 
Hockney* of the Cockneys, ostentatious and pretentious, they are 
loud in their voices, and even louder iu their dress. Ready as 
they are to ape u the aristocracy /’^t has always surprised us that 
they do not luy themselves out to take some profitable hints from 
the hubits of the gentry. We suppose it is impossible for any 
one to the manner fcorn to get rid of the practice of dropping 
the h . But we should have fancied that it must have been 
made obvious by observation to our Cockney friend Bdthat gentle- 
men, when in the couutry or by the sad sea waves, do not, as a 
rule; wear purple and tine lpien ; that they discard frock-coats lor 
the easier shoutiug-couts, and exchange broadcloths for simplo 


tweeds ; that matrons out for a drive along the cliffs, when the 
thermometer is marking 90° in the shade, do not button them- 
selves up in many-piled velvets ; and that maidens, even in these 
days of fashionable monstrosities, do still; under certain circum- 
stances, affect some simplicity in their dross. It is the worst W 
some watering-places— Hastings, for example— that there is 
show scenery in the neighbourhood, either pretty or even 
romantic in itself, which is utterly spoiled by the com- 
pany which throngs to it. We like to meet the working-* 
man, with his coat off', near “ the Lovers’ Beat,” either giving 
his arm to his “ missus,” or passing it round the waist of ms 
“ young woman,” as he drags one or the other up a stiff bit of 
ascent. But wo should gladly dispense with the curled and 
scented groups, displaying the airs and graces of Olapbam or 
Islington, whose overpowering odours of exploded scents come so 
offensively between the wind and our nostrils. Tobacco mush 
always he tolerated or tolerable, though the most inveterate smoker 
may scruple to light a cigar on a sea cliff; but we detest having 
the fresh breezes off the Channel tainted by millefleurs or frangi- 
pani. Considering the splendid costumes in which these brillj/nt 
visitors are attired, it is hut natural that they should take the least 
possible amount of exorcise. Besides, they are so sadly out of 
condition that the slightest exertion takes the stiffening out of 
collars or frills ; while they seem to fear that the breeze which is 
funning their fevered cheeks may indiscreetly ruffle their ambrosial 
curls. They have crawled up to the heights by the circuitous 
driving road, cruelly overweighting the unhappy fly-horses ; and 
after their adventurous expedition to those storm-beaten heights 
and savage gorges, they go home to recruit exhausted nature. 
Against a good dinner by the seosido or anywhere else, as wo 
observed before, wo have nothing to say. But os we sit 
at our little table iu the hotel, over the modest ^repast that 
has been earned by hard work, we cannot help feeling 
censorious towards our neighbours who are stuffing on the 
strength of having dono nothing at all. They apparently 
ignore altogether the heavy lunch which camo so quickly 
on the heels of a most sufficient breakfast ; and should tljey 
Btavo off apoplexies for a time, they can hardly escape 
instant retribution in tho shape of nightmares. Those are the 
good people who inoculate coffee-room waiters with tho notion 
that hotel guests must bo always in a chronic state of famine ; 
while, by tho gusto with which they swallow any kind of sparkling 
wine so long as the charges vouch for tho quality , they make hotel- 
keepers and managers careless of their cellars. It is possible that, 
in spite of appearaucos, their sojourn by the sea may have been a 
pleasure to them ; but it is certain that it can hardly he of benefit 
to anybody hut their chemists and physicians. 

You cannot choose your company m marine hotels ; but it is 
easy enough in some cases to get away from it if you do not like 
it. All places are not liko Hastings, with a chief show-place 
which everybody makes a point of visiting. And, indeed, a 
regular show-expedition may he sometimes rather useful than 
otherwise, diverting the popular rush as a lightning-conductor 
attracts electricity. Thus Brighton is tolerably full of visitors in 
a season which lastH all tho year, and the drive to the Devil’s 
Dyke is greatly in favour. Of a line afternoon that grand point of 
view » mobbed like a country fair; while you may walk any 
day across the breezy downs to Lowes, or follow tho lino of the 
commanding cliffs to Newhuveu, without stumbling upon a Boulin 
the whole course of your rambles. And it is still easier to find 
seclusion, starting from Eastbourne, in some of the most pleasing 
scenes of their kind in Southern England. Climbing the range of the 
downs behind Beacky Head, you have left “ society ” and excur- 
sionists far benealh you, while the strains of the bands on the 
promenades arc still borne faintly to your ears. And in two or 
three miles more you are dropping down among out-of-the-way 
villages, with primitive aspects that carry you back to the days 
when Brighthehiisume was nothing but an insignificant fishing 
town, and when “old” Eastbourne clustered inlan^ round the 
parish church. So tho London excursionist may please himself, 
and either enjoy the humours of the place or indulge in solitary 
cotnuiunings with nature. 


THE SCOTCH BAXES. 

rn HE announcement that at a meeting of the directors of the 
JL seven unlimited Scotch banks it has been decided to adopt 
tho limitod liability of shareholders assures the complete suooes* 
of Sir S. Northcote’s Act. That Act bos been law for two 
years, and until now not a single Scotch bank has shown a dis- 
position to register under it. It has appeared uncertain, there- 
fore, whether tiio Act would meet all the circumstances for which 
it is intended to provide. To thoughtful paqous, of course, there 
never was a doubt, since tho London and Westminster, the London 
and County, and the National Provincial banks decided to register 
under the Act, that all the other banks of the country must in the 
long run do the same ; hut it must be admitted that the dqlay has 
been very considerable, and the persistence of the Scotch hanks in 
refusing to take advantage of its provisions has. been specially dis- 
appointing. It was the failure of a Scotch bonk which gave ‘ 
occasion tor the passing of the Act The widespread ruin caused 
by that failure to innocent families, and the distress that followed, 
induced Parliament to pam a measure enabling all banks to baoome 
limited, and yet the Scotch banks have refused hitherto to avail 
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'tiMaariveatof tile permission* For a long time, too, they were 
•pmltfi in asserting that they would not register, and that 
Parliament must make an Alteration in the law before they could 
become limited. But the change of Government and tho firmness 
jof the new Ministry in adhering to the decision of their predeces- 
sors have brought home to the Scotch hanks the necessity of yield- 
ing to the inevitable. The grounds on which tho Scotch banka 
• based their opposition are plausible, though we do not think thorn 
sound, and the banks now admit that they do not themselves 
believe in their soundness. They are, that tho principle of limited 
liability is unknown in Scotch banking; that tho competi- 
tion between the banks is so intense that no bank or group of 
banks can allbrd to do anything which would make the security it 
or they offer appear less than that of their competitors ; that the 
three old Scotch banks — the Bank of Scotland, the ltoyal Bank of 

S otland, aud tho British Linen Company — though limited by 
sir charters, aro not requirod to write tho word “ limited ” 
after their names, and, in fact, are not generally believed to 
be limited'; that Sir S. Northcoto’s Act requires of the hanks 
registering under it to take the word “limited,” and that, there- 
fore, the present unlimited hanks by registering would label them- 
selves in a manner which would proclaim to all tho world that 
the security they offer is less than it formerly had been, and con- 
sequently it would seom that the old banks, which aro not 
obliged to call themselves limited, would have an advantage over 
them. 


The good sense of the Scotch people, and the terrible oxporienee 
they have had of unlimited liability where a hank fails, have 
compelled the directors to change their tone and agree to register 
.under the Act. In tho cose of the Glasgow Bank it was soon 
that A shareholder holding but a single sharo might risk the 
whole of his property; that a wealthy family, for the sake of 
a small income, not materially adding to their income from other 
sopsces, might bring themselves to absolute bankruptcy ; in- 
deed, among the shareholders of the Glasgow Bank the number 
who were able to pay all the calls made upon them was 
very small. The rest have been obliged to surrender their whole 
fortunes, and compound with the liquidators ; and, wliat is 
most grievous, those who have thus boon absolutely ruined arc 
debarred from partaking in the assets of the hank when realized, 
which now promise to be very considerable. Worse still, a trustee 
deriving no personal benefit of any kind from his trust, on the 
contrary, incurring groat responsibility, labour, and anxiety, risked 
his whole fortune by merely consenting to act as trustee to 
persons who owned bank shares. 'After this experience it was 
quite clear that trustees would never again continue tn hold tho 
shares of unlimited banks. They would either refuse altogether 
to act as trustees, or they would insist upon selling the shares 
within a year after the death of the person under wko«e will they 
acted. But a property which thus cannot bo placed in trust 
practically becomes a property unlit for investment. If a man 
intending to provido for his wife, his daughters, aud his young 
children, cannot leave shares in trust — must either agree that they 
are to be sold on his death, no matter how do pressed the market 
• mar be, or must sell them during his lifetime— those shares neces- 
sarily cease to bo fit for investment. A man may specuhito in 
them, intending to sell out during his own lifetime. But prac- 
tically as a permanent investment he cannot put his money iu 
them. The shares of unlimited hanks thus would cease to be 
fit property for investment. Thoy would thereby become de- 
preciated m value, and tho whole class of bank proprietors 
would deteriorate. The shares would pass into the hands 
either of reckless people, or of poor people who risked little 
or toothing but tho snares thomselvos in case of a failure. 
Moreover, all stockbrokers would, ns a matter of course, adviso 
their clients against investing in the sharos. Thoy would 
point out the risk involved, and would show that much safer in- 
vestments which yield newly as good an income could be found, 
and ought to bo preferred. As we have said, the first result 
would be a great depreciation in bank shares, and this depreciation 
would inform all the world of tho deterioration in the banking 
proprietary. Thus the real security offered by unlimited banks 
would become much less than of limited banks, and tho manage- 
ment would tend to be more reckless. The poorer and more im- 
prudent the proprietary became, the more anxious they would bo 
for huge dividends. They would therefore constantly clamour for 
•a mode of business which would bo more profitable, which is only 
another way of saying would be more risky. All this could not 
fail to impress itself upon a thoughtful and prudent people like 
the Scotch, and it is quitd clear that tho representations of tho 
shareholders have at length become so strong that the Directors 
fctvq not been able t^reBist any longer. 

r * The unlimited Scotch banks have not yet stated the terms on 
which they will register under the Act. But of course they will 
follow the precedent set hero in England. As the Act requires, n 
portion of tho capital will be paid up ; another portion can bo 
called up in case the business should require a larger capital or in 
cote A part of' the capital should be lost ; a third portion will be 
held in reserve, to be called up only in tho event of the wind- 
ing-up of the Company. The whole question as to whether the 
new arrangement or the old will bo the safer depends upon 
the amount of the reserve capital provided. It is clearly right 
that the reserve should be large enough to cover all probable 
demands in case of the winding- t*p of the concern— a mere 
nominal reserve will not do. Besides it should bo borne in mind, 
that the wholo of the reserve will probably not bo paid if called < 


up. People will invest iu tho now shares just as they inverted 
in the unlimited shares, without fully calculating whother.tkey 
are able to pay the wholo amount that may be demanded from 
them if called upon. It would bo necessary, therefore, to allow 
for a certain proportion of default in case the banks should bo 
wound up. The problem before tho Directors of unlimited banki 
in becoming limited, therefore, is how large a proportion of reserve 
they should provido, making allowance both for tho probablo 
amount to bo provided if their bank should fail, and also for the 
probable inability of some of their shareholders to pay up the 
whole of the calls upon them. If this problem u solved satis- 
factorily, it is quite evident that the banks under the new system 
will be quite as safe and will offer quite as good security ns tho 
unlimited banks do ; while neither trusted* nor prudent capitalists 
will bo deterred from investing in the new shares. A prudent in- 
vestor will be able to calculate for himself how much ho risks in 
the most unfavourable event, and, of course, be will not buy tho 
shares of any bank of whose solvency and good management he is 
not satisfied. Do will also bo nblo, if he is an intelligent and 
active man, to exercise n certain amount of influence over the 
management. But the groat point will bo that a man iu buying a 
now share will know the full amount of the ri*k ho runs, whereas 
iu buying an unlimited share ho risks, for the chance of a very* 
small profit, his whole fortune and more. 

The decision of the unlimited banks to register under the Act 
of 1879 again brings up the question, What is to become of tho 
three chartered banks? It will bo recollected Jthat at tho 
beginning of this Session the three older banks nulled to Parlia- 
ment for powers to enlarge their capital without taking the word 
“ limited ” after thoir names. Thav pleaded that, being alrciftly 
limited, they could not register under Sir S. Northcote's Act, ana 
they added that, their charters relieve them from tho necessity of 
taking tho word “ limited." In fact, their argument was that they 
desired to give greater sucurity to their customers than they are 
now obliged to give, and that, in making their application to 
Parliament, they were peeking no favour for themselves, but wore 
anxious to give greater security to the public. Tho Government, 
however, decided nottogrant the legislation demanded, and doubtless 
this decision has gone a great way in inducing tho unlimited banks 
to register under Sir 8. Nurthooto's Act.. They will in futuro bo 
able to give a greater security to their customers and to their 
noteholders than the older banks. To their ordinary creditors thoy 
will give tho security, not only of all their working capital and 
investments of every kind, but of the reserve capital, which cannot 
bo trenched upon until winding-up ; and, ns far as tho notes are con- 
cerned, they will still continue unlimited. But the threo chartered 
banks have no reserve capital worth speaking of, and are limited in 
regard to their notes as well as to the rest of their debts. They are 
thus placed in a verv awkward position. No doubt they aro still at 
liberty not to add the obnoxious word “ limited" to their namcB; 
but it is now advertised all over Scotland that they are, in fact, 
limited, and that thoy lmvo no reserve. From Mr. Gladstone's answer 
in the House of Commons this week it would seem that he really 
intends to legislate upon tho note issue at an early date. His 
answer was cautious, of course, being in elTect that a Minister 
cannot he expected to say what legislation ho will propose until he 
is ready actually to propose that legislation. But, at the same 
time, he indicated prettv plainly that, if health is spared him and 
tho Government lasts, no will deal with the note issue. It would 
scorn probable, therefore, that he has no intention until ho is ablo 
to change the law upon this poiut to pass an enabling Act as 
regards these older Scotch hanks, and that they will have to con- 
tinue in their present condition. 


A 

TII15 MEINJNGEN COMPANY AT DRURY LANE. 

W ITH Wallenstein's Lager and T)er FAngchildete Krankc , 
played for the first time on Tuesday night, the Moiningen 
company may be said to have brought their Loudon season to an 
end. The few remaining nights ol‘ their stay have been devoted 
to repetitions of pieces already givon, and particularly to Julius 
(Wsar t tho most successful, though not, we think, the best, of 
their performances. Of the two, tho Lager— n piece mostly 
spectacle — was far better adapted to the resources of the company 
than tho French comedy. Tho Wallenstein trilogy, as a whole, 
is rather a dramatic poem, as Schiller himself called it, than a 
series of plays, and the first of its three parts is manifestly rather 
directed to the reader than the spectator. It is an attempt, and in tho 
main n successful one, to realize the scene of tho Piccolomini and 
of Wallenstein s Tod, It aims less at giving a continuous action, 
than at describing and making lifelike tho chorus of tho following 
plays, that artificial military people which the Friodliinder brought 
into existence almost literally by stamping his loot. Thoro is no 
plot— only a definition of the body about to bo acted on by some 
forces ns yet unknown. One after another jthe military types— 
the soldier of fortune, the sgldier for .the love of adventure, and 
the loldier f<$r tho sake of religion, the children of the camp and 
thoir mothers, the disreputable persons Rittmeister Dugnld 
Dalgetty was goiug to describe t<* his Highland hostess— are 
brought forward and made .to “pose"; nnd, when each has 
had his or her Bay, tho piece ends* If plot is indeed indis- 

S disable, then such a piece might be called unfit for the stage. 

ut a piece may have other attractions besides plot. There 
are deductions enough to be made from the applause given 
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before we cad judge bow much of it was due to Schiller. The 
mere brill iaucy of the tableau goes for much. The audience were 
mainly Germane, and in these days any picture from the times 
before their armies had temporarily ceased to be the best in 
Europe is tolerably safe of their applause. Most of the English- 
men in the house may be credited with the acquaintance of the 
immortal Dalgetty, or even of Defoe’s "Cavalier,” and would 
naturally enjoy Beeing them in their habit as they lived. But 
withal it was Schiller who made the spectacle possible, and we 
believe that a theatre-goer, and we dare Bay there were many such 
even in the stalls, who knew not whether WallenBtein was Catholic 
or Protestant, might bring away from the Lager a very vivid idea 
of the life that had been “ posed ” before him. If it has not a 
unity of story, it has unity of portraiture, and though there is 
nothing in the piece absolutely false to the time, Schiller has so 
skilfully drawn only the passions that are universal, that his cha- 
racters am as intelligible now os they would have been in the camp 
before Pilsen. Its truth to life justifies and explains its theatrical 
effect. 

We have already said enough to show that we consider the Lager 
to have been admirably put on the stage. None of the many spec- 
tacular effects given by the Meiningen company have been liner 
r than this picture of the swarming camp with its superficial dis- 
order And its real discipline. If a fault is to be found, it is in the 
too modern air given to Wallenstein's men. Not that the dresseB 
were inaccurate, though we noticed that Hoik's mounted Jiigers 
bad been deprived of the green dress Schiller was careful to give 
them. But wo do not doubt that the uniforms and armour were 
carefully copied from contemporary drawings. The modern air 
was due to the fact that they were too new, too good. We ima- 
gine that the Imperial soldiers were rather what Defoe's “Cavalier” 
describes them, a mixture of mgs and finery. Their clothes were 
ragged, though their arms wero always bright, to use a phrase 
which an American military writer has borrowed from Defoe and 
applied to the army of Northern Virginia. Neither do we think 
it right that Ticfenbach’s nrquebusiers should be made to look 
like comic PuritnnB. But these are small defects in an admirable 
general artistic ©fleet. Perhaps the finest tableau of the whole 
was the struggle of the Croats to keep the angry soldiero off the 
Capuchin. Among the supers in this scene was a cuirassier who 
helped the Croats and whose byplay was admirable. Indeed the 
byplay was excellent throughout, sometimes so good as to draw 
oil 1 attention from the speakers. This was particularly the case 
with Frl. Habelmann's acting of the sutler. Herr Nesper looked 
very imposing as the Pappenheimer, though he was a little too 
lachrymose when he describes the soldier's stormy life. Ilerr 
Teller's Capuchin delivered his burlesque sermon with admirublo 
comic effect, but he might with advantage have been less conscious 
of his own fun. 

Of the Eingebildetc Kranke we must speak loss favourably. 
There is, no doubt, a strong element of farce in the Malade 
Jmaginaire , but it should be delicate, not, us rondered by the 
Germans, broad and exuberant. We do not mean that the acting, 
even taken as a whole, was without its good points. There wero 
grace and good manners in Ilerr Heine's playing of M. do 
Bonnefoi’s polished roguery. Vet, oven iu his case, his position as 
Beline’s lover, only hinted at by Moli&ro, was too broadly in- 
dicated. The two actors on whom the picco mainly depends — 
Herr Haesel as Argnn and Frl. v. Moser-Spemor as Toinotte — 
played witli liveliness and force, Ilerr Hassel oflen with excellent 
senile fatuity, but both too noisily. 

This, our farewell to the Saxe-Meiningen company, seems to 
invite a general review of their stay among us. In our successive 
notices of their performances, wo have endeavoured % to point out 
what was good or less 1 good in the individual acting ; out, until 
wecould look back on tUlir season as a whole, it has not been possible 
to judge how far they have justified their reputation. Their 
strength was believed to be in their stago management, and in 
their avoidance of the so-called “star-system.” This would 
include every possible theatrical excellence if we were to accept it 
literally. A company “exceeding eighty persons,” in which all 
were equally capable of playing important parts well, would be 
something almost above criticism. For, do it observed, the 
admirers of tbe company claimed as much for it, and used the 
phrase “star system "as if it meant the having in the company of 
one or two actora who were markodly superior in ability to their 
comrades, whether the inferior mein here were or were not good in 
their degree. The Meininger were, according to some, a ship’s 
company, nil captains. Of theso two claims, the first alone has 
been justified to the fullest extent. Tho drilling of the crowds, 
tho byplay of the “ chorus,” the care taken in details of dress, 
furniture, and scenery, the artistic arrangement of the “ picture,” 
have all been worthy of tho praise they have received. The 
Saxe-Meiningen company have shown us a scries of Bplendid pic- 
tures realizing famous scenes ig literature or history which we 
shall always remember with pleasure and artistic profit. But this 
part of scenic representation is liable to abuse. The true dramatic 
mstion of n play may be sacrificed to the setting, the human inte- 
rest to the machine. And this, as 'we have before pointe# out, 
has more than once been the case at Drury Lane, very great 
actor dominates these ^things, but a merely good one is liable to bo 
overpowered by them* 

This immediately brings us to the question of tbe individual 
qualities of the actors. In its full extent tho claim rnado for the 
company was incredible. To again employ our nautical simile, 
no snip is wholly manned by cnpiaius, nor is it desirable that it 


should be. There is a very familiar proverb about tbe folly of using 
razors to cut blocks, and it is equally true that a great actor in a 
very small part is a waste of material. The number of great men 
in any profession is not so large that we can afford to treat them 
lightly, and their proper place is in command, not in the ranks. If 
Ilerr Baraay was on the stage among the “ supers ” on Tuesday 
night, we can only say we are veiy sorry for it We should greatly 
have preferred to see him “ asDerKuraasier von einem Wallonuchea 
Regiment.” But, as might have been expected, there ia neither 
an equality of talent among “ Die Meininger” nor an equality in 
tbe distribution of the parts. It is true that in come ca see actors 
who have played important parts one night take on the following 
a character in which they k have to appear comparatively seldom. But 
the importance of a part depends much less on tne number of ' 
times an actor has to come on the stage than on the call made on his 
powers when he is there. We see far less of Mark Antony thpn 
of either Brutus or Oassius in Julius Casar , but the great pam of 
the play is Antony’s. In The Robbers, again, the part of Roller 
is a small one, if wo judge by tbe mere number , of words he 
speaks, but in one scene be must play well, and we saw that the 
part was (very properly) given to Ilerr Teller. Those of 
the company who have a marked individuality of character, 
Hcrren Teller and nassel, or Frl. v. Moser-Spemer, have only been 
cast for parts they vsfere fitted to play. Frl. Haveriand has appeared 
very seldom , and then in important parts. The company po a s o aaea a 
more than fair proportion of good actors, and, as a wh ole, is admirably 
drilled ; but it shows the faults as well as the virtues of good 
drilling. The aim of drill is to make all as like as possible; and, 
according, wo find that several of the Meiningers are mono- 
tonous in their elocution and mechanical in their gestures. The 
one really great actor among them towero as distinctly over them 
all as if no opposition to the star system had ever been heard of. 
Looking back on the series of the performances, we re member 
many brilliant spectacles, an almost perfect rendering of Twelfth 
Eight, much good acting, some of it by players who have not uni- 
formly pleased us, but only one thing that was great. And that was 
the acting of Herr Barnay. 


REVIEWS. 


rOETBY OF BYRON.* 

I N his thoughtful and suggestive preface to this selection, Mr. 

Matthew Arnold expresses the opinion that Byron, like 
Wordsworth, will gain by the process of “ disengaging his good 
work from the inferior work joined with it.” He would probably 
not contend that such a distinction is equally definite or practic- 
able in the case of the more popular poet. Wordsworth wrote 
some things which approach perfection, and many things which are 
more or less dull, tedious, and prosaic. Mr. Arnold, with excellent 
taste and judgment, collected nearly all the poems of high value, 
and published them apart from the heavy mass of didactic and de- 
scriptive commonplace. Students of Wordsworth had long before 
performed for tbeir own benefit a similar operation when they 
instinctively passed over three-fourths of the poems, to recur with 
untiring pleasure to the spontaneous outbursts of the poet’s 
youthful genius. Mr. Arnold has done much to justify and revive 
the enthusiasm of early admirers, and to bring Wordsworth to 
the knowledgo of a younger generation. A similar presentation 
of Byron's moro successful efforts was & harder task. Mr. Arnold 
quotes with approval a Baying of Mr. Swinburne’B that Byron rarely 
wrote anything either worthless or faultless ; but he dissents from 
the not unnatural iuferenco that “ the greatest of his works waa 
the whole work taken together.” There can be no doubt that, ob 
M r. Arnold says, “ there are portions far higher in worth and for 
moro free from fault than others ” ; but it would not be impos- 
sible to select another volume of passages from Byron as good as 
the present selection. Such an attempt in tbe case of Words- 
worth would result in ludicrous failure. Every passage in tbe 
later cantos of Childe Harold is like every other ; and almost the 
only advantage of selection is that fragmentary reading disguises 
tbo impression that Byron deliberately versified his reminiscences 
of travel, much as Scott, according to tbe publisher in Moore’s 
Twopenny Post-bag, started from the North for London, and* 
beginning with Itokuby, “ meant to do all the gentlemen’s seats by 
the way. Mr. Arnold’s extracts from tbe tales in verse will 
perhaps surprise and disappoint readers who had not hitherto 
reconsidered or revised their youthful admiration of Byron. Tbe 
combats of llussan with the Giaour, aifcl of Selim with tbe 
followers of Giafar, though fluent and spirited, are for inferior to 
the battles and single combats of Scott. The familiar opening 
of tho Corsair , with the lines — 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue set, 

Our thought* as boundless, and our souls ob free— 

and tho passage which follows, is on a lovel with the prise poems ■ 
of Milman, Freed, or Macaulay. The best excuse for the affected V 
archaisms at the beginning of Childe Harold is thAt the poem was 
then in a tentative stage, from which it soon emerged to a higher 


* Poetry oj Byron. Chosen and arranged by Matthew Arnold. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. v 
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lefleL It wai perhaps scarcely worth while to repeat the 
•tftement— 

That now Childo Harold was sore sick at heart, 

And from his fellow bacchanals would dee. 

’Tie said, at times the sullen tear would start, 

* But pride congealed the drop within his ec. 

Some of the extracts from Von Juan are little hotter than 
doggrel ; and, indeed, the finer parts of the poem ore constantly 
marred by the flippancy and ostentatious carelessness of neigh- 
bouring passages. The satiric genius of Byron is not exhibited 
in the trifling rhymes addressed to Murray, for which Byron’s 
savage attack on George IV. under the name of Vitelliua might 
have been advantageously substituted. It might perhaps have 
’ been desirable to insert the whole of the powerful and humor- 
ous Vision of Judgment The “ Isles of Greece,” the graceful 
“ FareweH to Thomas Moore,” the 41 Maid of Athens,” the 
“ Clde to Napoleon Bonaparte,” and other selected poems convey 
a juster impression of Byron's lyrical faculty. The dramatic 
section consists, os might be expected, of extracts from poems 
written in the form of dialogues. There is, properly speaking, 
nothing dndnatic in Manfred or Cain, and the Venetian dramas 
and Sardmapalus are artificial and tiresome. Manfred is, to uso 
a phrase not invented, in Byrons time, a monogram of a moody 
misanthrope, decorated for stage effect with supernatural trap- 
pings. The last and best line— “ Old man, ’tis not so difficult to 
die*— contradicts all the previous tenour of the poem.. With the 
aid of a dozen capricious and monotonous Spirits, the hero con- 
stantly meditates or attempts suicide in vain, being reserved to 
die a natural death when his store of querulous blank verse is 


Mr. Arnold would probably admit that in all Byron's works 
there is not one perfect line ; but he agrees with Mr. Swinburne 
in ascribing to the poet the high qualities of “sincerity and 
strength.” Both attributes may be allowed to exist, although it 
would, perhaps, be necessary to framo a special definition of sin- 
cerity for the purpose. The constant affectation of melancholy 
and mystery must be remembered in conjunction with the gonuiue 
feelings which may entitle Byron to the praise of sincerity. As 
to his strength there is no room for controversy, though it was, 
perhaps, more conspicuously exhibited in his letters and in his life 
than in the poetry to which ho owes his world-wide fame. To w 
men in any generation have been his superiors in wit, in vigour, 
and in goneral brilliancy. Some of his most popular works might 
have boon written by the cleverest of men almost without the aid of 
poetical genius. There is probable no other instance of a poet who 
was so incapable of sound poetical criticism. II is extravagant 
praises of Pone may, perhaps, bo partly explained by bis love of 
paradox, and by his wish to mortify contemporary rivals. With 
Bliakspearo and Milton ho had little sympathy ; aud it is difficult 
to believe that he could have cared for Dante. Ilia high-flown 
eulogy on Goethe was not founded on any knowledge of the poet 'b 
works, for Byron was ignorant of German. It was to his credit 
that personal friendship enubled him to appreciate the wonderful 
genius of Shelley. It may bo doubted whether Mr. Arnold is 
correct in hiB statement that Shelley “ sincerely felt, and was 
right in feeling, that Byron was a greater poetical power than 
himself.” He glorified his friend in lofty verse as 


Tho Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame, 

Over liis living head, like Heaven, is hent ; 

and he felt for him the exaggerated respect which conscious 
dreamers pay to accomplished men of the world ; but in one of his 
letters Shelley remarks that his relations with Byron would bo 
easier if he were not himself aware of his claim to intellectual 
equality. Shelley could not be ignorant that all their common 
mends esteemed him a poet of a higher order than Byron. Never- 
theless, Mr. Arnold is right when ho observes that “ those who 
extol Shelley as the poet of clouds, tbo poet of sonnets, aro only 
saying that ho did not, in fact, lay hold upon tho poet's right 
subject-matter.” In felicity of musical diction Sbelloy is lor 
superior to Byron. Ilia most distinctive excellence is, as in tho 
case of Wordsworth, unintelligible to foreigners who are necessarily 
unacquainted with tho nicer peculiarities of tho English language. 
The rapid flow of Byron’s vorse, with its easily understood passion 
and invective, has made him almost the sole representative on the 
Continent of the English poetry of tho present century. lie has 
the great merit of being never obscure ; and be rc ducted, to the 
delight of England and of Europe, the newest version of a theory 
of discontent. Mr. Arnold perhaps takes Byron’s language too 
seriously when he praises him for “ waging ngamst the Conserva- 
tism of the old impossible world so fiery battle.” By accident he 
found himself on the Liberal side ; and ho expressed tho opinions 
of the party with confident iteration, it was not “the cynical 
make-believe of his own aristocratic class which drove him to 
fury.” Personal dissatisfaction had much mure to do with lus 
opinions and his declamations than any kind of doctrine. Tho 
theoretical opinions of a poet are of secondary importance, even 
where they pl&ca no impediment on the expression of his genius, 
Shelley ceased for the time to be a poet when he occupied himself 
with iautastic projects of reforming the world, By run turned his 
rough political sympathies to better literary account. Perhaps 
tbebest proof of his title to enduring fame is the fact that his 
popularity has survived two generations, More than fifty years 
have passed since Mr. Mill fancied that he bad cessed to be on 
friendly termB with Mr. Roebuck, because one of them preferred 
Byron and the other Wordsworth. It may l>o hoped that nut 
even bookworms or metaphysicians aro capable of similar per- 1 


versity now ; but the two parties still exist, and the woight of 
one may balance the numbers of the other. Mr. Arnold sympa- 
thizes with both, though, evon os an editor of Byron, he retains 
his opinion of the superiority of Wordsworth. In the frequent 
intervals which separate in either caso tho happiest oiforts of the 
poet, Byron often proves himself a brilliant rhetorican, while 
Wordsworth is prosy and dull ; but epigrams have as litUe to do 
with poetry as platiLudoB. The truo test of poetical art was 
symbolized by yEschylus And Euripides iu Hades, when they 
alternately placed their most sonorous lines in the scales of 
Dionysus. O110 perfect verso outweighs whole volumes of spirited 
declamation. Mr. Arnold regards as a chief merit of Byron the 
wrath which prompted his denunciation of established creeds and 
institutions ; but fierce indignation produces the verses of Juvenal 
and not of Lucretius or Virgil. 

Not tho least interesting part of Mr. Arnold's too short preface 
consists of liis discussion of earlier criticisms, and especially of 
Borne well-known remarks of Goethe, who said that Byron was 
“ unquestionably the greatest talent of the century.” Mr. Arnold 
thinks that “ talent” was intentionally distinguished from genius; 
hut probably the colloquial barbarism was used without Any 
definite purpose. “ The English may think of Byron what they 
please ; but it is certain that they can point to no poet who is to 
he compared to him. IJe is different from the rest, and in the 
muin greater.” Mr. Arnold shows much ingenuity in explaining 
away superlative praises which really show only that Goethe, like 
humbler men, was capable of hyperbolical language. On the same 
or another occasion Goethe said that Byron, “ as soon ns ho begins 
to reflect, is a child.” The various propositions are wholly irre- 
concilable, hut the exaggerations on either sido may be set off' 
against one another. Goethe, with all his accomplishments, was 
not a master of the niceties of English style, nor was he otherwise 
infallible. Like an early commentator on Aristotlo or on the 
Scriptures, Mr. Arnold deduces from his text the conclusions 
which have approved themselves, in tho first instance inde- 
pendently, to his own judgment. It would be indecorous or pro- 
laiio to hint that his master was wrong, instead of undertaking 
with subtle refinements to explaining bis meaning away. The 
just os t and most sincere estimate of Byron which Goethe at any 
time pronouncod is to be found in tbo fanciful character of 
Euphorion in the Hecond l’art of Faust* It is one of tho most 
wonderful of Goethe's intellectual exploits to have conferred 
poetic substance and beauty on an allegory which in loss masterly 
hands would havo been tedious and frigid. Helen, fearing the 
resentment of Mcnelaus, is advised by Mephistopheles, in tbo dis- 
guise of Phorcyns, to take refuge in a castle which, during the 
absence of tho Spartan king, has been occupied by a strange band 
of heroes from the North, whose king and leader is no other than 
Faust. Tho newcomers are the German and Scandinavian con- 
querors of a distant age, uuder eponymic chiefs or dukos, German, 
Norman, Saxon, and Frank. More fully to represent tho spirit of 
medieval chivalry, Faust wooes Helen in magniloquent And almost 
ouphuUtic phrase ; and tho pair, representing the union of classic 
and modern imagination, retire alono into the halls of Fausts 
Gothic stronghold. Soon afterwards Phorcyas informs the chorus 
of captive Trojan maidens, who are also elemental spirits, of tho 
birth uf a wondrous child of Faust and Helen, who, like Ilenuos 
in the Homeric hymn, is active and daring from his birth. 
Euphorion, who is in general modern art or poetry, and more 
specifically Byron, is supernal urally agile, but unable to fly. To 
tho alarm of his parents, he rises by leaps and bouuds to tho top of 
otherwise inaccessible rocks, where iu a cleft he finds a mantle 
and a harp, with which he assumes the semblance of Apollo. 
After a dialogue conducted in the graceful lyrics of which Goethe 
alone li:ul the secret, Euphorion, as he climbs higher, knows from 
tho sea nrouud him that he is on the Peloponuesus, perhaps at 
Missolonghi, and bis song passes into a warlike strain appro- 
priate to the Greek enterprise of his famous prototype. He 
imagines that wings are sprouting from his shoulders, and he 
commits himself to the air. liis garments bear him up for n whilo, 
and a flush of light follows his course; but, iu tho words of tho 
stage direction, “ A beautiful youth ialL at Ike feet of his parents, 
ami it is thought that in tho dead a well-known form is recog- 
nized; but the bodily part at once disappears, tho glory (aureole) 
shoots up to heaven like a comet, the dross, mantle, aud lyre re- 
main on the ground.’’ The chorus laments him in a dirge which 
obviously relates to Byron: — 

Bom to nil that cnrlh r.ml»l give tlioc, 
llisili forefathers, mighty power, 

Lost to thee, alas ! too early 
tfmitelicd u wav lliy youth's fresh flower ; 
l'iurdng glance tho world to measure, 

Pity for nil hearts that mo.ui, 

(flowing love of nnhlvsit women, 

AikI a music all thine own. 

Tho chorus then laments that ho threw himsolf by his own choice 
into the inextricable net. of destiny, and that be broke violently 
with custom und with law ; but at last his lolly spirit gave the 
victory to a pure resolve, and besought a noble object, but kecuuld 
not succeed. As it to remind the cm dess reader that Euphorion 
personifies modern poetry iu its ;uo«t popular writer, Phorcyas or 
Mephistopheles takes up tho robe, the mantle, and the hr© tor the 
behoof uf Byron's auccosbois and imitators. As Sir Theodore 
Martin has faith fully Tendered the speech: — 

Kmc troftsme trove is there to vi.sw ; 

The ll unu has <hju;i;tcarui, TL truo. 
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Yfl U tlm ivorl<l no whit the worse* 
lk-rr ii enough to consecrate 
m A J«*gi**n of the* »ons of vcruft. 

To envv, mulin', hate, ' 

Anion ;.>l tho port, an! or orow; 

And if to give them genlua too 
kui pass niv power, at least ronftai 
1 can Mipply them with the div^h. 

From the whole episode it nifty be inferred tlmt, in Goothe’s judg- 
ment, the Muse of 1 lyron was only half divine. The relics of 
Eunhorion serve only for vulgar uses. On the other lmnd, the dress 
of Helen, or the study of classic art, who atari vanishes after the 
loss of her child, boars lfuust far away front the earth : — 

Hold fiKst.l any— 

*Tta no! indeed the jrin].le*i thou has! lost, 

Yet IIik tliitjir divine. Turn to mvjunt 
Its piierlvhs virtue. and asci nd in mi : 

High o’er all vomnum Ihin^n ’twill hoar thee on, 

\Y lifted on ether, long a* thou 11). 

The samo judgment is indicated by the frequent rofuronco to 
Byron's diameter and history rs di.nl iugutahed from bin poetic 
genius. In Helen, the representntue of Greek antiquity, there is 
nothing personal. Although an examination of tho opinions of 
so considerable a critic ns Goethe ii interesting, and possibly iu- 
nt motive, tho result, if it were certainly m.eertained, ia not 
decisive of the controversy on the merits of I Aron. The natural 
and legitimate fudges of tho worth of the poet arc those who speak 
his mothor-tonguc. 

t 

r 

Tim man lands or Scotland. 

^ U I DE-BOOK S are iega; dt*d with very difieront feedings by 
T the touried. 1 ) who usu thorn, by tho hotol-ke »pers and uliop- 
heepers of (lie countries they deseiihe, and, lastly, by tho natives 
nf those countries who keep ueiihur shops nor inns, and are 
iinnnyrd, not benelitted, by invasion. The tourist, the modern 
Tioumd, jig.irds his red-eo\eied giiido-book as one of his dearest 
treasures. Mo carries it about in his pocket, and consults it 
beli no ho ventures to climb a hill or admire a picture, lie wears 
it like tho badge of all hi.; race, with an air of pride which is 
almost iinaccounl:ible. The air of tho touri.it is that of a warrior 
in a conquered country, lie generally senms, moreover, to think 
himself a meritorious explorer of districts hitherto scarcely 
known to any hut the* compiler of his monitor. Tho hotel- 
keeper mid the shop-keeper welcome the appearance of guide- 
books, strapped up with rugs and pUids, ns the pool welcomes tho 
first swallow, or, if ho be an scathe lie poet, the daffodils that 
mine before the swallow dares. Guide-books are a sign 
of tho sweet season when Cockneys mart pay exorbitant 
prices for tho privilege of passing sleepless uiirlita in crowded 
coffee-rooms. Hut tho less mercenary children of any 
country, especially of a beautiful and mountainous country 
like Scotland or the Lake district, look on guide-books 
as the mark of tho 1 least. These volumes attract ever-increasing 
hands of vngrow men and dowdy irropre. siblu women into regions 
of which quiet and solitude were the charms. Word i worth used 
to feel this very much. We do not know that hi* ever wrote a sonnet 
against guide-books j but, if ho did not, it was because lie had ex- 
pended his energy in attacks on railways. The natives of tho West- 
moreland and Cumberland hills and lnkesides have a natural mid 
undying nutipatby to tourists. It is not pleasant if your lathers 
have left you a homo by the Bilont shores of Windermere or on 
some fairy island of a lake to hear ’Arry howling his lyrical 
laments for “The Good Young Man who Died” up dor your 
windows, or enchanting the ear of night with a per&rmanc’e on 
the French horn. Boatfuls of ’Arries make tho still moonlit nights 
hideous on tho English lakes, and coaches laden with this variety 
of our species will soon he toiling over every road in the High- 
lands. livery little lisliing-inn will be full of men in preposterous 
tweeds, who will flog the amber pools with every absurd fly and 
patent artiflciul minnow that com be found in the shops of the 
Strand. Only along the beautiful north-western coast there are 
lew inns, and nature and the divine race of lairds have everything 
their own way. ThiB is an arrangement disliked by Mr. Baddeley, 
the author of a clever, though flippant, Guide-book to the High- 
lands of Scotland which has just been published. 

We cannot sympathize with Mr. Baddeluy’s purpose. We re- 
gard tho Highlands as Clough did the beautiful pool— 

1 name not its name, lest inquisitive tourists 

Hunt it, and make it a lion, and get it at last into guide-books. 

IXuinftn nature is selfish enough to wish that tourists would bo 
content to leave tho Highlands unvisited. Mark Twain has re- 
gretted that Christopher Columbus ever discovered tho New World, 
and it suoius almost a pity that Walter Scott discovered Scotland. 
Tho peace and quiot of the hills is gone, and, what is still inoro 
provoking, all the waters are over-fished. Bat regrets are vain, 
jn spite of the landlords of Scotch inns (who really have done 
their best to frighten visitors away), people will come, and climb, 
and fish, and sketch, and light fires, aua leave buttery pieces of 
newspaper and empty eggshells by the side of every burn aud in 
every green place tuid on every high hill. We must, we presume, 
take things as we find* them, and admit that, if a new Guide-book 
to the Highlands was a necessity, Mr. Baddeley has done his work 
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sufficiently well. It is not so minutely Informed or elaborate ftfctfcftt 
best of all these works, The Spoilsman's Guide to ScotlandfmWm is * 
the modern Caledonian Potyolhion. Mr.’ Baddeley loaves the Ashing 
alone, and addresses people whose mild ambition is satisfied by * 
Scotch climbing, or whose enviable simplicity leads them to suppqpe 
thnt “ ono of the chief objects of touring is a temporary relief from' 
all ntro and worry.” 

There is some interest in Mr. Baddeley^ general remarks on the 
subject of travelling in Scotland. Why is it so expensive? Not 
because the railways make heavy charges, and not, saysour author, 
because tho prices on board the steamers are exorbitant. For 
our own part we think* one shilling and threepence for a glass of 
brandy and soda-water an almost prohibitive tariff. But Mr, 
Baddeley is satisfied with the Olydo and Western steamers. Ho 
finds what, he culls the “ he'e noire of Scotch touring” in the hotel 
charges, which are amazing. “Ho that will to Cupfcr maim to 
Cupar,” nays tho Scotch proverb. He may be “charged * bedr and 
Attendance 4 for tho privilege of extending himself on three chairs 
in a coffee-room, without a shred of covering beyond that 
which he curried on his person, and of lining woke up by the 
arrival of the mail at 3 Bat he will have been at Cupar, or 

wherever it may be, and for the rest of his life can repose on the 
consciousness of the feat. Next to exorbitant hotel ' people, 1 Mr. 
U.iddeley objects to “ tho landed proprietary of Scotland, which is 
often opposed to the extension of tourist facilities.* This oppo- 
sition of the landed proprietary is based upon the laws which may 
or may not prevail in the planet Saturn (that comes within* the 
ken of Mr. Gladstone’s astronomical economy), but which certainly 
regulate the distribution of human wealth. An old Highland 
duel* in Scott's time used to say that a laird's importance once 
depended on tho number of clansmen on bis estate, next on tho 
black cattle, next on tho sheep; “and I suppose," said the old 
nmu, “ that wo slmll come down to reckoning rats and mice.” 
This prophecy has not been exactly fulfilled : but now a landlord’s 
ple.isiiro anil weal lb depone! on grouse mid deer. It is not in 
uaturo that lie should like to have tourist “ stravaguing” through 
his forests uud over his moors. Mr. Baddeley bm}s innocently, 

| “ W'e think that the sport has very little to leur from the 
number of tourists who would avail themselves of a tree pass 
over all the deer forests in Scotland, if it were granted to 
them/' Does ho not know that that proud animal, the stag, 
will not even endure n shepherd near tho wastes where lie 
wandots, and in late October makes love nnd war? It is 
nlten provoking to Ik? prevented from crossing a particularly 
buuitilul expause of heath or skirting a loch side in Scotland, 
because the deer must not bo disturbed. Perhaps stalking is ft 
“ culpable luxury,” but it has not yet been abolished by any 
•Scotch Land Act, and while landlords gain pleasure and profit 
from their forests, they will be “opposed to the extension of tourist 
facilities,'’ After till they are no worse than Wordsworth, whoso 
opposition to the extension of tourist facilities we have commented 
on already. Mr. Baddeley, correctly we think, finds the chief 
charm of Highland Hcencry in tho glens and in tho coasts. Ah for 
the mountains he declares tlmt there are “ far too many of them. 
Their multiplicity is wearisome. . . . Scotch mountains are not 
individually strung enough to bear the constant and close competi- 
tion which they carry 011 with each other.” That is an English, 
and even a Cockney, view of the matter. Mr. Baddeley also 
surprises us by saying that the “full of tho leaf is fatal to 
tho beauty of the glens.” We should have said that tho glon« 
wore never so luvoly as in the fall of tho leaf, when 
tho red clusters of the rowan vio with the golden tresses 
of the birds and the innumerable tints of the bracken. But 
Mr. Baddeley holds tlmt bracken is scarce in Scotland. Has 
he ever seen the West A rgy left hire coast, when the snow lies 
brilliantly white on the hills, while the sens and skies are os bine 
and the sun almost as brilliant ns they are on the Mediterranean 
co [is I k ? lie uiakosiin exception “ in favour of real winter weather,” 
uud probably onlj means that wet winter days, when all the leaves 
huvo fallen, are not very attractive in the Highlands, a proposition 
which even the patriotism of Professor Blaclrie could scarcely 
dispute. 

In one respect— -namely, his treatment of historical associations— 
we think that Mr. Baddeley really deserves to he handed over to 
Professor Black ie's tender mercies. The Professor would probably 
smoke him to death in & cave, or keep him in a pit, plentifully 
supplied with cold salt beef and finnan baddooks, but deprived of 
any but sea water, till be died of thirst. It was in these and 
similar ways that tho grand old Celts satisfied their magnifibont 
passiou lor revenge. And does not Mr. Baddeley deserve some 
such treatment? lie speaks of th> past of the Highlands, when 
the soil was r ich in men, not in red deerjmly, with undisguised 
contempt: — 

In the following pngea we have touched as lightly os possible on those 
sanguinary epittodus of clan history with which many of the most favoured 
spots in the Highlands are unfortunately associated. Healthy appreciation 
of a beautiful hceno can hardly be enhanced by the knowledge that some 
desperate deed of rapine or revenge has been perpetrated in it; and, sooth 
to say, such deeds, best tit tod for record in the pages of a “penny dreadful/* 
form the staple commodity of Highland tradition. The stories, as told, 
contain no redeeming feature of either heroism or generosity, and we are 
much mistaken if, by their constant repetition, the character of the old 
Highland clans i* not greatly traduced. 

Is Ossian no better than the compiler of a penny diendful P It ie 
by remarks like these that tho sentiment of a picturesque people 
is lacerated, and Highland innkeepen are driven to the wild just 10 
of extortion. Mr. Baddeley has annoying passages like this, 
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“Thumbs a Irtr HailM we pass an old bgHal-gronnd called Tufcnm- 
taryocb, ‘the place of great slaughter,’ sa named from a terrible 
dan fighVeome five cer paries. ago, wherein 4 Mac met Mac ’ with 
the upu&l sanguinary confluences.” Many even of his tourist- 
•tMdefc might oe glad to know more of the great clan fight, and 
. the names, at least, of courageous men who dwelt whero now is 
solitude. Indifferent, apparently, to William Drummond and Tien 
Jonson, Mr. Baddeley remarks that “ haunted Hawthornden ” is 
b&ilnted by card-sharpers. He chaffs Scott's famous description of 
* the chace. in the Lady of the Lake , and observes, without regret, 
that “ the historian would have had to substitute for Uoilantoglo 
Ford” " the great sluice of the Glasgow Wat or works.” Those 
are blemishes in taste, and show that Mr. Baddeley has a limited 
and very modern interest in tho country he describes. But his 
maps, lists of Gaelic names, and general information are clearly, 
J ana, we think, adequately, drawn and compiled, and the book is 
iff handy and sure to ho useful. Its defects will not proven! it from 
V being popular* 


LUCK; AND WHAT CAME OF IT.* 

T HE author of Luck; and What Came of It is less wily tlmn 
the common sort of novelists. He button-holes his critics in 
an introduction, wherein hn advertises his work in terms at once 
explicit and iugeuuous. Ho warns “ the gentlest of gontle readers ” 
that they are not to expect “ any unconscionable amount of wluit 
is erroneously called sensation ” from him; that they will 
44 hanker” in vain “ after details of bigamy, seduction, or myste- 
rious murder ” ; and that it will not bo theirs “to sigh over the 
unmorited afflictions of a beautiful governess,” or 14 odniim tho 
all hut superhuman skill, ingenuity, and cunning of a detective police 
officer, with more brains in his head than Lord Thurlow, or any 
other Lord Chancellor who even looked wiser than it was possible 
for any legal luminary to be.” Wlint tho gentlest of gentle readers 
have to look forward to is 44 a plain, unvarnished tnlo ” of 41 the loves, 
tho hopes, tho fears, tho joys, the sorrows, tho fortunes, the misfor- 
tunes, the lips and downs, tho reverses and tho successes, of the 
sons and daughters of an ordinary English household, told in 
language that, if unpretending, aspires to bo good English, with 
every word iu its proper place, and no words too many.” If any of 
Dr. Maclaiv'8 incidents scorn extravagant, it. is tho fault, not of his 
invention, but of “ his perhaps too literal adherence to a fact which 
he knew to be a fact " ; always supposing, that is to say, that “ ho 
or anybody else ” can be said to 44 know anything to bo a real, 
indubitable fact.” This, lie reflects, with peculiar caution, “is 
far more than tho author would like to assert of anything.” JIo 
goes on to observe that “ anyhow ” ho 44 lias not written the book 
idly, but with as much conscientiousness os any archbishop ever 
put into a sermon.” The honourable boldness of this assertion 
is not to ho gainsaid. Dr.* Mackay, however, is afraid of its effect 
on the gentlest of gentle readers; for he hastens to add that ho 
docs not “consider his novel to bo a sermon, or anything like 
ono,” and does not 41 wish any reader, gentle or ungentle,” to do 
so either. 11 Perhaps,” Dr. Mftckay opines, “ liku the epistle of 
llobert Burns to his 4 young friend/ ono of tho finest of his im- 
mortal poems, there may bo more of song in it than of sermon, 
and more of a faithful portrayal of tho virtues and tho follies of 
human life in our day and society than of cither.” And, with a 
light and sparkling cry of “Vogue la galuro,” ho dates his work 
oh gallantly ns lhilzac hitnsolf might have done ; and the gentlest 
of gentlo renders are lauuched on tho swift current of his history 
without more ado. It will bo strange indeed if bo mo of them do 
not refrain from tho adventure. They have heard their author’s 
opinion of what lies before them, and tho opinion is not altogether 
encouraging. In tho hearing, too, they havo discovered that 
Dr. Mackay lias some knowledge of metaphysics, has heard of 
Lord Thurlow, is capable of misquotation, regards his English 
with decent pride, thinks lightly of archbishops and their sermons, 
has peculiar ideas as to the superfluous in words, and has not born 
able to make up his mind if his novel is a song, or “ a plain, 
unvarnished tale,” or a 44 faithful portrayal of the virtues and the 
follies of human life in our day ana society.” And to the pract feed 
novel-monger information of this sort is tho reverse of reassuring. 

Dr. Mackay's etory is one of lost heirs and strawberry 
marks. Its principal personages are Ibo Hon. Archibald llaugh- 
ton, miller and maltstor, and manufacturer of agricultural in- 
struments ; his wife, Jennie, ntc Rutherford of Knockshoggle, 
who speaks an 44 incurable Doric”; his son, Herbert, a young 
man with a turn for sculpture and original ideas on tho sub- 
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expresses 

the first— a being full of sentiment, Siiakspeure and the musical 
glasses, and M literary* aspirations ” — delivers herself in the 
stately and sonorous language of her author himself. The hero 
is a cer tai n Oscar Lebrun. Oscar, who is Mr. Hawh ton’s 
foreman, is u a well-made man,” with 44 an aristocratic air 
and bearing • • • the grace of a gentleman, who seouis to 
have been oorn a gentleman, and to be maintained in that rank 
by his innate qualities and not by externals.” lie is a French- 
man and a Communist, but be 44 speaks English an well as 
jUny Englishman,” being much given to the use of poly- 
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syllables, and to the employment of u like” *6 a conjunction. 
* A child of the pwful 44 Mary Ann,” he plays the piano in his 
leisure hours, and nourishes a secret passion for the gifted 
Euphemin, which impels him to blush when he meets and doffs 
his hat to her. Euphemia is deeply touched by these manifes- 
tations of sentiment, ami ia not slow to entertain a oocrot 
tenderness for their author! The Ilaughtons are encountered 
first of all in Paris. There, “sonic five or six weeks before 
the close of tho Parliamentary Session of 1869,” in the reading- 
room of the Hotel du Louvro, Mr. Ilaughton is seen in the act of 
44 awuiting the dilatory proceedings ” of Mrs. Ilaughton and the 
girls, to whom ho is engaged for “ a little dinner in the Palaia- 
Ivoval,” and of being recalled to England by telegram to contest 
tho borough of Swiuston in tho Liberal interest. From Swiuston, 
where tho bolls “ ring a nvurry penl ” for the Liberal victor, 
tho Ilaughtons move to London, whero tho bond of tho house, 
after taking the oaths and his seat, and shaking hands with tho 
Speaker and Mr. Glynn, 44 the urbane and accomplished whip,” 
dines solemnly — 44 by invitation,” indeed —with tho speculator, John 
Rigglesby, Ai.P. for Kilmacnoiae, Lord O’Monaghan, a needy Irish 
peer, and his own brother, Colonel Ilaughton, and he is pictured 
to us drinking Romance Coni i, and boaring an active purt in ninny 
pages of elaborate, but tedious, conversation. From London tho 
family proceed to Oban, vid Edinburgh, tit which city they 
are found shopping in 1 Princes Street, and putting up (for tho 
sake of local colour) at 41 MacGregor's Royal Hotel.” These 
exciting experiences over, they 44 take tho train to Greenock, 
avoiding Glasgow, and between nine and ten in tho forenoon find 
themselves snugly on board tlie steamship Iona , amid a motley mul- 
titude of people bound lor Ardrislmig ami the west coast.” At Obnn 
they tiro joined by Kigglosby, who persuades Ilaughton plre to in- 
vesl 20,000/. iu one of his banks, and by the (/Monaghan^ who deter- 
mines to marry Etlio ; and they indulge in intellectual tnlk to an 
extent unparalleled in fiction. Of course they steam to Stalin, and 
loan. It is a solemn and improving passage. 44 Euphemia 
Ilaughton hud been a diligent reader of the poetry and romance ol* 
Sir Walter Scott, and these scenes, familiar to her imagination, 
burst upon her delighted eyes in all their physical reality, infusing 
her wludu being with a sense of joy and of anticipation realized, with 
which she found no one to sympathize so completely as her brother, 
lie, with an artist’s eye,” See. They gaze with rapture on 44 the ancient 
castle of Duurt” (the scene of ail incident “ commemorated by 
Thomas Campbell in his Ballad of G tenant , and by Joaunn Baillio 
in'lier tragedy of The Family Ley cud and on Ardtorni&b, and 
Aros, 44 and many other castles celebrated in immortal verso ” 
besides; and, ns they gaze, Euphemia reads 44 from Anderson’s 
Guide to the Highlands — a model of what a guide-book ought to 
be --a general description of those robber eyries, those pictu- 
resque remnant s of times and manners long since passed away.” 
Boon the steamer is found ‘‘breasting tho wild waves of tho 
Ardnamurcltan shore,” while Air. Haughton plunges into conversa- 
tion with a German professor. The talk m‘ts more intellectual than 
ever, tho Professor going so far as to quote tho Gaelic root of 
44 Stalin,” and to suy of Dr. Johnson, a writer of whom Dr. Mackay 
does not approve, 44 Er war eiu duuimer Esel.” At Stalin 44 the 
ladies light up the whole scene with the brilliant colours of their 
cosLuruea ' ; and Euphomia presses her brother’s hand, and 
whispers, “This exceeds all I liad ever imagined.” Straightway 
44 a venerable person, who looked like an English clergyman,” pro- 
poses that 44 the whole party should join in the Doxologv,” and, 
44 loading off in a deep sonorous voice,” is 44 quickly joined by 
nearly all present,” Euphemia especially distinguishing herself, and 
asserting her claim to the noetic temperament with great success. 
On the return journey tho Professor cornea brilliantly to the front 
again, bursting with valuable information and the prolbumlest 
reductions. A casual thunderstorm has no sort of eficct on him, 
though lligglcfiby well nigh dies with flight. Ho enjoys tho 
44 uproar of tho elements " in an intellectual manner, and ho 
discourse* eloquently -of literature. “How I envy England 
the possession of Shakspearo and Byron, ’ says this un-Germim 
Teuton. 44 My country 1 ms 110 writer that can compare with either 
of them, and 1 am afraid it never will. Wo cannot oven match Robert 
Burns, whoso Tain C)\Shanter rivals Shakspeare, and stands unsur- 
passed for its beautiful blending of the grand, tho tender, tho 
humorous, the grotesque, tho awful, and the horrible, pervaded by 
a strong undercurrent of wit and common sense. But, look ! how 
this liiihli has lighted up earth, and air, and sea ! Beautiful — 
exceedingly ! ” Tho statement that it ia tho function of 44 under- 
currents ” to 44 pervado ” is one, by tho way, well calculated to 
produco a weird and disturbing effect on ordinary minds, even 
though it proceed from a German Professor in a thunderstorm. 
But the Ilaughtons are used to this sort of thing at home, and like 
it. The German Professor imparts some pages more of informa- 
tion, and then disappears into space. Perhaps ho was no German 
Prolessor at ull, but only the author in disguise. Be this as it may, 
tho Ilaughtons treat him with great consideration, and return to 
Swiuston much tho bettor fur their trip. 

After this affairs got brisker, and Dr. Mackay’s facts begin to 
como in in good earnest. Rigglesby runs away and covers 
his retreat with a pretended suicide. lie dies in a thunder- 
storm years afterwards, it is discovered that ho has spent his 
shareholders' millions in returning men to Parliament; a fact 
that reflects great c n Jit on the acquisitiveness of the British 
Voter. The O’Monuglmn borrows money of Air. Ilaughton, and 
throws Ettio over for a rich widow' and for eomo time that 
maiden nurses in her gentle breast % hope that her pupa will be 
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able to put the “ horrid man ” in prison for debt. Meanwhile, an 
Inman steamer goes down in mid-ocean. and the Jtend of the 
Haughtons is on the point of becoming Lord Ravels tone and of 
inheriting a hundred thousand pounds. Ere he does so, however, 
be requests that search bo made for the issue of an elder brother 
of his, whd had married and died in France. Search is made 
accordingly, and a rightful heir turns up in the person of Oscar 
Lebrun, whoso ambitious English and aristocratic hearing are 
thus accounted for clearly enough. Oscar has already told his 
love in polysyllables, and m polysyllables has been i:i funned that 
his feelings were reciprocated ; but at tho moment of his accession 
to the peerage he is in Paris, hard at work for the “ Mary Ann,* 
and helping on the ruin of the Bonaparte family, lie scorns his 
new-found title, of course : but it occurs to him that, if he per- 
sists in Communism, ho will have little or no chance of exchanging 
oratorical vows with his Kuphenun. lie nt once ivtigus his post 
as a regenerator of society, and takes to carrying a sword-romc 
and a revolver; nud soon afterwards ho is shot down in Great 
Gerrurd Street, Soho, and taken up for dead. All comes right 
in tho end, however, nod tho correct Eiiplicmiu and tho noble 
Oscar are duly made one. It is interesting to know that, in 
celebration of this auspicious event (ns J)r. Mockay might say), 
“tho bolls of Swinfcton rnng merry penis” once more, ami 
“largesses were given to nil the local charities.” it is cordially 
to bo hoped that Lord and Lndy RavelsUmo nre more entertaining 
to each other than Dr. Muckuy has been able to make them to 
his readors, or thoy must certainly have found the statu of mar- 
riage tedious. 

In mi underplot wo are told of tho loves of Lancelot llaugfiton 
and a farmer's daughter, Patty Tidy. Lancelot's story is more 
amusing than Oauhi'p, but it is not amusing enough, niul even 
in tho gentlest of gentle readers it will awaken nothing like 
.enthusiasm. Doubtless Oscar was a meritorious young mull, end 
thoroughly deserved his peerage and Kuphemia ; but, us nothing 
seems to have come of his “luck” hut a very dull liction, it 
seems almost a pity that he did n<*t cling to tho Commune, nud 
get fllmt by some of Gullifuts troupers alter tho burning of Paris. 
As for Oscar’s historian, it is evident lint, write ns ho may, 
whether “ idly” <4* with oichicpiscopul “ caui-ciejitiousness,” ho is 
far from enlci turning ns a noveli.it. lie bin done excellent work 
in his time, and it is matter for regret that ho has been so ill- 
advised ns to venture outside his peculiar province in letters, ami 
to tempt fortune with a book so faulty and so uninteresting r.s 
Luck; and What Cuino of It. Dr. Muckay speaks with great 
scorn of Mies Broddon ami Mr. Anthony Trollope. Rut most of 
those who read him will rato his claims to superiority very lightly 
indeed, and will feel inclined to wish, for their sake and his own, 
that he had done more to establish them than he has in the pre- 
sent publication. 


MORSIIEAD’S HOUSE OF ATREUS* 

M il. MOltSKEAD'S translation of the Agamemnon was 
noticed by us on its tirst publication, along with Mr. 
Browning’s extraordinary “ Transcript,” which happened to appear 
at the same time. Ho has now completed the work by adding 
the two other plays of the Orest ean trilogy; and wo* may say 
with greater confidence, having the whole before lib, w hat wo 
said of the first instalment, that Mr. Morshead has achieved one 
of the most successful of English verso translations from tho 
Greek. Ho combines qualifications unhappily not always found 
together — scholarship up to the modern standard, poetical feeling, 
and a command of dramatic and natural English. Tho example 
of living English poets enables a translator at this day to extend 
his power by using archaisms and uncommon metrical ibfrns with 
much more" freedom than would havo been practicable twenty 
years ago. Mr. Morshend has wisely takon advantage of this. 
Much of his work in tho choruses and lyric dialogue shows that 
ho has studied Mr. Swinburno and Mr. Morris diligently, though 
not servilely; and, Mr. Swinburno boing a dovotea student and 
imitator of /Rscbylus, this was not only reasonable and natural, but 
specially appropriate. We do not profess to havo minutely compared 
Mr. Morshead’s work with the half-dozen or more metrical versions 
of the OrcBteia or of the Agamemnon which already exist, and of 
which two or three have great merit. But we know enough of 
them to feel justified in saying that Mr. Morehead, while ho yields 
to nono of li'is predecessors in scholarship, has excelled them all in 
endowi ng his reproduction of Aeschylus with tho force and livingspirit 
of English poetry. To attain this he has deliberately made some 
sacrifice of literalness. Ilia English is never bald or tame. He 
will expand tho sense of an important word rather than lose its 
power. In tho choruses he has even renounced antistrophic corre- 
spondence, thus laving himself open to the eburgo of laxity at the 
hands of Bevere scholars. Our own opinion is, that in an ideal 
translation of jEschylus— the translation which Mr. Swinburno 
could give us if ho would— the correspondence would be preserved. 
But, after all, the structure of a Greek chorus is a thing only half 
understood by scholars (for we have but n vague knowledge at 
best of Idle movements which the metrical systems accom- 
panied, and which gave them their significance), and it 
is not. understood at all by the English readers for whoso 
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benefit translations are supposed to be made. Those who md 
'Mr. Morshcnd’s versa without tho Greek will never miss this 
feature. Those who do know the Greek will have it in the Greek, 
and will still find the translation acceptable as a companion to the 
original. It will not the less help them to grasp the podtical 
value of passages which, owing to textual and grammatical diffi- 
culties, it is difficult uveu for good scholars, reading them in the 
Greek, to appreciate as a whole with uudisturbed enjoyment. 
This, we think, is by no means the least use of a good tranalaticfn, 
and is particularly well supplied by Mr. Morshead's. 

NVo are dealing with a translator who can afford to be tested by 
difficult passages. Let us take one of Cassandra's speeches from 
the Agamemnon : — 

€k tujp.V iToivds ftovXeve tv rt va 

\io\r uvoXklv ic.r.X.— V. 1 223. 

Mr. Morshcad renders it thus : — 

For thK for thi.s I way, there plats revenge 
A rowtinl lion, couching ill the bur— 

(limnlmg flu* gutu nguinst my nmftter’4 foot— . 

My tutaicr — mint— 1 hear the slave's yoke now. 

Ami lie, the lord of nhijn, who trod clown Troy, 

Know-i n..t t'ie fawning treachery of tongue 
Of 1 hi* thing false and dog-like — tow her speech 
( 5 l«> 7 rt * mid riovka her purpou *, till she win, 
llv ill f lie's liivour, tho iIomi-'mI chance, 

Moving lilui Atfc to 11 secret end. 

() a woI-vh mm:I ! the worn .11 slays her lord— 

Woman? wind lo.uhs.ome monster of the earth 
Were fu eo;ii;»in i-on ? Th*» double snake — 

Or Scvlla, here she dwells, tin; Hainan** hane, 

Oirt round about with rocks ? (tome hag of hell, 

Having a UiuvUm curse upon her kin ? 
llaik! lor 1 hear her now, in aivvIr-H joy, 

Cry tin (.tern cry tb.it lolls ot* hat tie turned l 
U«iw fain, foi-ontli, to giect her chief restore.:! 1 
X ay thin, l.dLw mo i.ot : whnt skills I). lief. 

Or dishelii'f? Kate work* iti will —and thou, 

Fityiug. wiJ wav 11110:1 Utr tu'e teas true. 

Any English reader can judge of tho Ptylo and expression of this 
lbr himself; and those who will turn to the Greek will find’ that 
every point of tho original is finely made. Only one critical 
remark occurs to us, and tbut duos not ullect this passago standing 
by itself. The turning of nn oblique into n direct construction in 
the lust linn of our extract is nn artifice which Mr. Morshead uses 
so constantly that, though perfectly fair in itself, it almost becomes 
11 trick ; and some! lines it is used on insufficient provocation, as 
in Eit m. 6yi, where the words tA fit) dHuctiv to expanded into 
Enjoining, Thou shaft do no unjust thing. 

We are tomptod to linger on various passages of tho Agamemnon , 
such as Clytemnestra’s speech over her husband’s body, with its 
all hut untranslatable note of triumph — 

ea-TfjKa 3 ’ tvff eiraur* eir f^rjpyatr/LttJ'oi?. 

This is rendered by Mr. Morshead— not without reminisconce of 
Mr. Browning iu his happier moments — 

All is avowed, and, as I smote. I stand 
Willi lout set firm upon a finished thing. 

Rut wo must pass on to tho other plays of the trilogy. Tho 
Choephora ? is in one way somewhat easier for the translator than 
other Greek plays, for tho very reason that, makes it more trouble- 
some to editors. Many of the lyric parts have come down to us, 
through the ignorance and blunders of successive generations of 
scribes, in such a state that wo cannot say with anything liko 
reasonable certainty what /Esehylua wrote. Tlioro is reason to 
suspect that often the confusion has boon worse confounded by 
rash attempts at emendation, and it is more than possible that tho 
clue to the true sense and rending may be hopelessly defaced or 
lost. One process, not improbably commoner than we yet know, 
and a very destructive one, is the superseding of a rare word by 
an early gloss. The gloss itself is corrupted by clerical error, or 
is perceived by a later scribe to be inconsistent with the metre ; 
iu tho latter case it is rudely emended without regard to context, 
or, it may be, the error is ascribed to a perfectly sound reading in 
the corresponding strophe, which is tampered with accordingly to 
the confusion of the whole passage. In this state of things all 
that can be expected of a translator is to give as best be CAn what 
ho thinks on the whole the poet’s general intention is most likely 
to have been ; and this Mr. Morshead has done with good judg- 
ment. We do not see that he has made use of an ingenious paper 
contributed last year to the Journal of Philology by Mr. A. W. 
Verrall, which contains in the first place a discussion of one of the 
most dislocated choruses in this play, and incidentally emendations 
of several other places in the Uresteia. Mr. Verralls readings 
seldom fail to improve the poetical effect, and some of them are to 
our mind almost certainly right. Thus, in the Choephorw Electra 
(or the Chorus ?) describes Agamemnon’s unhonoured burial 

Awe’cas in hate, 0 mother, sternty brave! 

As in a foeman’s grave 
Thou lnid'st in earth a king, but to tho bier 
So citizen drew near,— 

Thy husband, thine, yet fur hiB obsequies , . 

Thou bacl’st uo wail arise ! 

Orestes replies with the bald and barely grammatical exclama- 
tion, ^ \ 

rh way dripvf fXsfat, olftat, \ 

which ought to mean, if it can , 11 Alas f it is our shame that thou 
dost speak ” (Mr. Morshead). Mr. Verrall, having amply shown 
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otherwise that t 6 nay iaa favourite corruption in the tragedians, 
and especially in this trilogy, conjectures 

f raxjiav aripav At far, olpoi. 

It was a felon’s burial . Fie upon it t 

The reply becomes at once pertinent and pointed. Mr. Verrall's 
rd<p$v for rb nay in v. 33 x seems to us equally probable. His recon* 
struction of the choric ode aforesaid, at vv. 935-972, though too 
daring for an editor to adopt, contains material improvements of 
the sense which a translator might fairly profit by. However, Mr. 
Morshead could not be expected to go beyond the received text ; 
and, indeed, his version may well have been written before Mr. 
Venall's article appeared. 

The chief difficulties in the Choephcroe , as we have said, are with 
the choruses. . But Mr. Morshead does not relax his effort or miss 
his opportunities in the dialogue. Sometimes the ring of the best 
dramatic English is admirably caught, as when Orestes appeals to 
his countrymen as 

Argive men, 

Minions of valour, who, with soul of lire, 

Did make of frnchd Troy a ruinous heap. 

So the short and stem exhortation of Py lades — 

arrayras e% 0 povs rS>v 0 t£>v fjyov irktov— 
is veiy happily given : — 

Choose thou the hate of all men, not of Gods. 

In the translation of the Humanities the same excellence is 
maintained. The following extract from the last stasimon muy be 
taken os a specimen : — 

Know, that a throne there is that tnov not pass away. 

And one that sitteth on it— even Fear, 

Searching with steadfast eyes man's inner soul ! 

Wisdom is child of pain, and born with many 11 tear ; 

13ufc who henceforth. 

What man of mortal men, what nation upon earth, 

That holdcth nought iu uwo nor in the light 
* Of inner reverence, shall worship Right 
As in the older day ? 

Praise not, O man, the life lieyond control. 

Nor tlia f which hows unto a tyrant's sway, 

Know, that the middle way 
Is dearest unto God, and they thereon w ho wend, 

They blmll achieve the eiul ; 

Hut they who wander or to left or right 
Are sinners in Ilis sight. 

Take to thine heart this one — this soothfast word — 

Of wuntomicMs, impiety is pin* ; 

Only irom calm control and sanity unstirred 
Cometh true weal, the goal of every man’s desire. 

The translation, however, must bo read as a wholo to appreciate 
the tino perception with which the varying moods of tho choric 
parts are realized, and the. command of English vorso with which 
they aro expressed. It might have been an improvement to mid a 
few notes calling the English readers attention to the curiously 
technical character of the motive and argument running through 
the play. The dramatic subject is, in fact, tho suit against Orestes 
for the slaying of bis mother. It is taken up by tho Erinyes as 
the Bupematurul avengers of blood, Orestes, who would have 
been one of the natural avengers, being himself the slayer. But 
otherwise the proceeding* are strictly regular, and tho ideas and 
practices of archaic criminal law are scrupulously observed. The 
saving “ballot of Athena,” the casting vote which was nevor 
actually cast, is interesting os one of the earliest certain examples 
of a legal iiction. Probably this point of the Orestes legend was 
invented to furnish a precedent of indisputable authority for tho 
humane practice of giving the accused tho benefit of nn equal 
division. The merely negative rule, that there could be no con- 
demnation without a majority of condemning votes, did not satisfy 
the archaic legal miud. Something was wnnted to turn the scalo, 
and the ^jrrjfos *A$rjvas was opportunely discovered. The whole 
, Orestean trilogy, wo need hardly add, is deeply interesting rb an 
exposition of an order of religious and ceremonial ideas which was 
on the point of being broken up, or already breaking up, when 
JSscbylus wrote. 


MEMORIALS OF ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D.* 

T HERE are perhaps many Scotch Freekirkera who will find it 
possible to read the whole of I)r. Wilson’s bulky volume; 
other Scotchmen may road half of it ; but wo can scarcely con- 
ceive that an Englishman, unless he be a OalviniBt and Presby- 
terian of the Scotch type, or unless it lie in the path of hia duty as 
a reviewer, will be Able to read even a quarter of it. Dr. Candlish 
deserved a biography, for with .the exception of Dr. Chalmers he 
was the most prominent actor in tho famous Disruption. The 
interval between the tvfo men was certainly a wide one. There 
was something Approaching to genius in Chalmers, which can hardly 
he said of Cuidlish ; but he had a sufficiently distinctive character, 
and he did sufficiently notable work, to deserve a better biography 
than ho has at length received, especially as he has waited longer 
for a biographer than some of his less eminent colleagues of tho 
Disruption. The history of that epoch-making event in the ec- 
clesiastical and religious life of modern Scotland has been related 
f so often by Scotch historians and biographers, both from the 
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“Established” and the “Froe” points of view, that we shall 
make no attempt to re-tell even the barest outline of it. In Free 
Kirk literature it is represented as the most magnificent, heroic, 
and self-sacrificing conflict of modern ecclesiastical history j in 
Established Kirk literature its heroes and saints are dwarfed into 
exceedingly cautious, canny, business-like, contriving . Soots, who 
made very Aure of their ground before they erected their new tents 
upon it. Its curious action upon England, or rather upon English 
Dissent, has never yet been fully traced out. Tne English 
Dissenting sects have been hugely officered by Scotchmen, especially 
in the wealthy middle-class districts of London and the populous 
towns. The Scottish Disruption quickened their emulation, and 
the anti-State-Ohurchisra, or so-called Liberationism, became, aa 
it now romains, the prominent dogma — the articulus siantis aut. 
cadent is ecclmcs of tho English Independents and Baptists, 
the successors of Owen and Tombes. The “ Three De- 
nominations,” as the English Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists had hitherto beon content to name them- 
selves, suddenly discovered that their proper title was “The 
Free Churches,” and a similar exchange of old titles for grandi- 
loquent new ones was in time adopted by every subdivision of 
Wesleyan Methodism, if xxbt by Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, 
Salvation Armies, and the various anti-clerical sects. Mr. Miall 
was a sort of spiritual child of Drs. Chalmers and Candlish, and 
his unEnglish dogma of Lilterationism was grounded upon con- 
ceptions of the State And of the Church which were fundamentally 
Oalvinistic and Scottish. 

Dr. Wilson’s method of writing biography is the worst possible. 
He has filled his book, as a dustman nils his cart, by heaping into 
it everything which he can collect, without spending thought 
and time upon a comparative probation of tho materials. Long 
speeches, which any reader with a serious sense of the value of 
time would omit if he found them in a newspaper, aro solemnly 
reproduced. Ho oven prints the Doctors letters describing Mrs. 
Candlish s lie, details of illnesses, small domestic nothings, state of 
the weather, drives and railway journeys, and the most ordinary 
household gossip. We began to count Dr. Candlish ’s weather re- 
ports, ns repriuted by Dr. Wilson, but gave up the task — they are 
so numerous, And aro not in the least descriptive ; while many of 
the letters, and excerpts from letters, contain scarcely anything 
more solid. Amidst the broken saucepans, old bottles, and general 
heavy rubbish of Dr. Wilson's biographical cinder-heap, many 
valuable details lie hid, and the student of the “ soaiology ” af 
sect-formation will hero and there find something to reward him 
for the trouble of the search. Dr. Cnndlish’s life falls naturally 
into three parts— first as a Conformist, secondly as a Noncon- 
formist, lastly as a formal Dissenter or Separatist. 

Robert Smith Candlish was horn at Edinburgh in 1806. Hia 
father had been intended for the ministry, but found the Scotch 
Calvinist confession too narrow, and he wab too clear and honest a 
man to “ preach doctrines which,” as he said, “ I do not believe.” II* 
turned to medicine as his calling. lie was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Burns. Indeed, the poet spoke of him to Hill the 
bookseller as “Candlish, the earliest friend, except my only 
brother, that I have on earth, and one of tho worthiest fellowa 
that ever any man colled by the name of friend.” lie married 
Jane Smith, whom Burns included among his six Belles of 
Mauchlin : — “ Miss Smith, eho has wit.” She was early loft a 
widow, with two sons and two daughters, and with a very narrow 
income. Robert was her second son. He was never sent to a. 
public school, hut was educated by his mother, evidently a woman 
of fine character, “ to whom he owed more,” as Mr. Urquhart 
writes, “ than to all his other teachers.” She had other pupils, 
boys and girls. Ilis elder brother, James, was cut off by typhus 
fever just ns he was about to enter on his duties as professor of 
surgery ; his contemporaries predicted a distinguished career for 
him both as physician and professor, and tho mother used to say 
“ Robert was nacthing thocht 0’ bo long as James lived.” Robert 
oxcelled as an athlete, and long retained his passion for swimming, 
running, climbing, and football ; to these he added rowing, which 
he acquired at Eton, whither he went in 1826 as tutor to a young 
baronet, Sir Hugh Humo Campbell of Marchmont He had 
entered the University of Glasgow in 1818 At the early age of 
thirteen ; his name often appeared in the prize-lists ; amongst the 
efforts by which ho earned this distinction we find a vacation, 
theme on the controversy between the Nominalists and Realists, 
and best essays on the Roman Dictatorship, Roman Censorship, 
and tho poetical character of Aristophanes as displayed in the con- 
ception and execution of the Clouds . We imagine that the 

liberal and unpuritanical traditions of his father must have sur- 
vived fur some time in the familv, for the two brothers wore not 
only passionate lovers of tho (frames and amateur actors, but 
whenever any celebrated acton visited Glasgow the youths 
were taken to the theatre. He entered the Divinity Ilall in 
1823, and left it in 1826. A letter to some of the profes- 
sors asking them “ to send the most able young man they could 
recommend to go to Eton as tutor ” procured for Robert 
Candlish his early acquaintance with England. The young 
Scotchman's criticisms of English school life are fresh and 
entertaining. His stay at Eton confirmed his prejudices in 
favour of the Scotch system of education. “There is not 
much work done bore,” he wrote in May, 1837. “ What with 
Saints’ days (for in regarding Saints' days they are very ortho- 
dox), Founders' days, Bishops' days, &c., they have had one or 
two holidays, besides half-holidays, every week, 20 consequence 
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of which they get off half their verses as well as no small portion 
of their lessons. 1 do not see the benefit of their committing to 
memory so much as they do, wore especially as they do not com- 
mit it perfectly. I think they read too many authors at the same 
„ time.” He studied Barrow, whom he called his 44 modol/' read 
Bishop Horsley with warm admiration, and was very far from the 
Calvinism which he afterwards adopted. II is letters from Eton 
to Scotland show his great anxiety that the Assembly of the 
National Kirk should break with some of its rigid traditions. 44 1 
hope for the credit of the Assembly,” he wrote to Mr. Urquhart, 
“ tney will sot be so selfish as to petition for the relief of Presby- 
terian Dissenters alone from the Test Act. Why not bo consis- 
tent, and make the petition goncral F 1 wish they would add to 
it one for Catholic Emancipation. What a fine example of Chris- 
tian charity and liberality would our Church then hold out to 
other Churches. But I fear we are still so bigoted as to wish 
only those of our own sect to enjoy perfect freedom and to bo de- 
li vexed from all civil disabilities.” llis language in later life was 
veiy different ; he became one of the most frequent and acceptable of 
the public denouncem of 44 the Man of Sin,” and Dr. Wilson gives 
long extracts from his fervid anti-Popery speeches. It is curiouB 
also to find that in early life he veifturod to speak in defence of 
the patronage system. He held that it should not bo altogether 
abolished, but that 44 the sale of it should ho rendered illegal. I 
mean,” he adds, 44 that it should be attached to the land, and, if 
possible, I should like to boo some more effectual check than there 
is at present on the part of the people against its abuse.” Ho loft 
Eton for a short time in order to be examined by the Presbytery 
of Glasgow, but returned to fulfil his duties qb tutor. His whole 
•tay in England lasted nearly two years. In 1828 he was licensed 
as a preacher, and became assistant to Dr. Gavin Gibb, minister 
of St. Andrews, Glasgow, who was also Professor of Hebrew at 
tho University. Dr. Gibb was evidently a 44 Moderate,” and con- 
sequently obtains small notice from the biographer. Oandlish him- 
self was still far from being 44 Presbyterian True Blue.” and pro- 
bably still held the opinions he luid expressed at Eton while reading 
McOrie’s Life ofAndreio Melville. “ I cannot help smili ng sometimes 
at McOrie’B almost Quixotic admiration of the Reformers.” lie 
served next at Bonhill, aa assistant to Mr. Gregor. & man of whom 
we should like to know more. Though he was 44 without much Evan- 
gelical fervour,” as Dr, Wilson tells us, he had a rich fund of dry 
humour. After obtaining a curate, he refused to preach himself, 
to the loss of the people, as wo should imagine. “What is the 
use,” he asked, 44 of keeping a dog, and then barking yourself P” 
Asa 44 Moderate,” Mr. Gregor was a strict enforcer of morality, 
temperance, cleanliness, and other 44 deadly doing.” One Sunday, 
after Oandlish had preached, tho old clergyman went up into the 
pulpit. The cholera was then about 44 first visiting this country,” 
as Dr. Wilson sa vs, and the aged pastor thought that he ought to 
rive his flock a low useful hints about their self-preservation. His 
first point was cleanliness. 44 My friends,” said he, 44 you may 
have heard of a substance that hns been lately invented, called 
Mackintosh’s patent cloth, which h&B the property of keeping out 
wet from the oody. It has been found, however, that the wearing 
•of this cloth is not very good for the health — whilo it keeps out 
the wet it has also the effect of keeping in the moisture of the 
body, and that is injurious. Now it stands to reason that a coat- 
ing of dirt will have much the same effect as Mackintosh’s patent 
oloth.” His littlo sermon on temperance, which was aimed at the 
. country gentlemen rather than at the poor, wus equally pointed. 
« I used to think, my frionds, that a glass of toddy after dinner 
was good for digestion. But I have come to have some doubt 
about it. You may have seen in the windows of apothecaries' 
shops various animal substances in glass jars, preserved in spirits. 
Now, if spirits have the ©fleet of preserving animal ^dfbstances, 
they can hardly be good for digestion. But you must not 
think it is only spirits about which you need be careful, for I can 
tell you that if you get drunk on port wine you will not be sober 
for a week.” Oandlish himself still had tne dark reputation of 
being a 44 Moderate.” When he was trying to obtain the AssiB- 
tsntship of St. George's, Edinburgh, 44 the vile report,” as he 
bimselz wrote at this period, 44 the vile report of Moderation was 
revived.” Perhaps his eagerness to purge himself of this eccen- 
tric calumny, which interfered with his advance iu his profession, 
first moved him to tum his face in that direction which ended in 
formal Dissent. At his first entry upon his work as assistant- 
minister of an important church in the capital, ho showed 
no trace of Nonconformity, still lesB of formal Dissent. . Ho was 
loud in his praise of Dr. Chalmers for his 44 grand assertion of the 
great principle of a National Church.” His view of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs was extremely pessimist. 44 The Church 
here,” he wrote in February 1854, 44 is truly in danger. A Badical 
magistracy, and an infidel or semi-infidel population, urged on by 
our Political Dissenters — who seem to have merged their spiritual 
calling and their religious duties in the work of revolutionary 
agitatlon-these are formidable adversaries.” By his passage out 
of the camp of the 44 Moderates ” into the camp of the Evangelicals, 
Oandlish himself soon became a revolutionary agitator. The stages 
of this change are not clearly defined by his biographer. It is evi- 
dent that he fretted somewhat in his position as a mem curate. 
u These assistantships,” he complained, 44 are not good. They 
tfye too much duty with too little weight. A man cannot toll 
what he is— he. is neither fish nor flesh. He cannot assume the 
status of a minister, and yet he is in. the situation of one.” He 
had a call from the congregation of the Regent Square Presby- 


terian Church in London, the pastorship of which 44 had become 
vacant by the removal of Edward I rvwg,” And he showed his 
prudence by declining to succeed that brilliant but erratic giant. 
Thirty-four years later, in a Ameral sermon on Dr. James Hamilton 
of Regent Square Chapel, lOandlish said that he “narrowly 
escaped ” being the pastor of the remnant of Irving's congregation ; 
but the story as told by Dr. Wilson seems to show that his 
preference for Edinburgh was cool and deliberate. His assistant- 
ship did not last long. Young os he was, he soon obtained his 
coveted independence, and became incumbent of the important 
parish of St. George. Dr. Wilson gives him a high character as 
a parochial organizer ; but it is evident that he soon began to 
regard the world, or at least Scotland, as liis parish. He threw 
himself, heart and soul, with great physical strength, and with no 
ordinary powers as a casuiBt and debater, into the fight againsll 
patronage and the struggle for 44 Christ's Crown.” We need J 
scarcoly say that he was inferior to his colleague Chalmers in/ 
pure eloquence. But the Free Kirk cause owes something to his 
early 44 worldly ” culture and his boyish dramatic exercises ; 
nature was against him, art and labour alone enabled him to over- 
I come the screeching voice, the extravagant gesticulation, and the 
awkward wanner which he at first exhibited in the pulpit. As a 
casuiBt, however, wo are inclined to place him far before Chalmor® 
Both these eznineut Disrupters hAd been passionate advocates for 
tho nationality ol' the Church. When the logic of events forced 
thorn to become formal Dissenters from the very Church whose 
nationality they had hitherto asserted, they had to provide them- 
solves and their fellow-separatists of the Free Kirk with a pseudo- 
nationality. Tho new Society which they had created had not 
merely to assort, like other sects, that it was the true Church of 
Christ ; it had also to declare itself the genuine and ancient and 
historical Church of Scotland. To cut a branch off an oak, and 
then to prove that it is tho original tree, and that the old trunk it- 
self is a mere schismatics] offshoot, is a hard task for the most facile 
of casuists. l)r. Oandlish was a thoroughly honest man, but wo 
find it difficult to understand how his quaint arguments copld ever 
have satisfied himself and his fellow Freokirkcrs. In 1855, twelve 
years after the formation of the Free Church, during a propagandist 
campaign, Dr. Oandlish solemnly made the following statement at 
a public meeting in Glasgow : — 41 The date of tho existence of the 
present Established Church of Scotland is 1843. The date of 
our existence iB J 560.” • The rationalistic free-handling of Holy 
Scripture iu the Freo Kirk of 1881, at which the doctrinal suc- 
cessors of Chalmers And Candlish are staggered and appalled, may 
possibly be the natural outcome of Dr. CandliHh's rationalistic 
free-handling of chronology and history at tho beginning of the 
movement. His free-and-easy elaboration of his amazing chrono- 
logical hypothesis is simply ft statement and not an argument. 
Each old Established parochial kirk was to be doubled by a new 
Free parochial kirk, and each old Established manse by a new 
Free manse ; and the Scottish people were to be urged to ex- 
tinguish the debts contracted by this wholesale and ubiquitous 
sectarian competition upon the plea that tho new kirk was the 
old one, and that the ola kirk was a new one. 44 Wo can trace 
our unbroken pedigreo,” said Dr. Candlish, 44 through many vicis- 
situdes, trials, and persecutions, from that eventful voor when first, 
the General Assembly met in Scotland; by all the historical signs 
and marks which can possibly identify a national Church, we can 
certainly trace our descent, far more clearly than any bishop can 
trace bock his to tho apostles. That being our position, we are 
not, in tho exercise of any false or spurious charity, to be found 
for a moment admitting that the Established Church &b it now 
cxistB is a Church of older date than tho last thirteen years.” ^ On 
these novel principles of destructive historical criticism, it is 
evident that if tne Ritualists, or the Evangelicals, or the 
Latitudinarians were to take themselves out of the Church of 
England in 1S81, and Bet up a now communion, the actual and 
ancient JEcclcsia Anylicana of the great Charter and the Act 
of Uniformity would immediately enter upon the first year of 
its existence. Tit ere was a hard grain of logic in the midst of 
this egregious assumption of the Freekirkeis that a runaway 
daughter is three hundred years older than her mother. After as- 
serting that the wholesale excommunication of a teroentenarian 
Established Church by an infant Free Church was “entirely 
consistent with the purest and widest exercise of Christian 
charity.” Dr. Candlish added the one only true remark in his 
apology for the Scottish schism : 44 but, be that as it may, 
they are the views which, in consistency f the Free Ohurch 
must hold, maintain, and avow in the face of dll the world.” 
There can ho no doubt of it, and the fact that Buch an hypo- 
thesis was demanded by their position is the severest possible 
condemnation of that position. The creation of the Free Kirk, 
which looked superficially like a gorgeous outward triumph of 
the Scottish-Calvinistic theory of the Ohurch, synchronised with 
the internal breaking-up of Scottish Calvinism. Three yoftW after 
the formation of the new Kirk, J. M. Campbell wrote to Thomas 
Erskine, “ The Calvinism of Sootland is breaking up fast” 
We take leave to add that the break-up is significantly per- 
ceptible in that very community which was separated and orga- 
nized with the very object of perpetuating the Galvinvm of 
Scotland. 
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I N reviewing 1 Miss Robinson to Handful of Honeysuckle, three 
vdhrs ago, we drew attention at once to the singular promise 
of that remarkable little volume, and to the danger which its 
author ran in imitating the foibles and weaknesses of a mannered 
school The original poems which follow the translation that 
heads our list prove unmistakably that the poetess has listened to 
the voice of her more sober critics, and hfts not boon intoxicated 
by the chorus of praise which greeted her first book, Miss 
Robinson has yet much to learn and to gain before wo can accept 
her as one of the recognized band of living English poets ; but we 
may truthfully say that there are not many candidates for this 
honour, among the younger generation, whoso work is more inter- 
i esting and promising than hers. Perhaps the best sign about 
r her new book is that she has completely broken away from 
ft the pretty affectations that gave her first book vogue with a 
certain class of readers, but which made others doubtful of her 
final success. That she has chosen to herald her new poems 
by a translation of one of tho tragedies of Euripides is probably 
nothing more than a desire to emuluto the poetesses of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding her own, and to claim no less profici- 
ency in Greek than has been proved by Mrs. Browning, Miss Anna 
Swanwick, and Mrs. Augusta Webster. The translation has been 
well carried out and carefully revised ; in limpid stylo and genoral 
success of treatment it equals the performances of * tho ladies just 
mentioned, and presents, on the whole, a very creditable waste of 
energy, and a very uninteresting display of talent. But tho “ Bed 
Glove, 11 the first of tho original poems, restores us at once to atten- 
tion and vivacity. It is a versification into ottava rimn of a 
strangely pathetic and ingenious story by tho old novelist Giraldi 
Cinthio, and is in every way a remarkable piece of writing. The 
vigour of narrative style, the tenderness of touch, the feminino in- 
tensity and delicacy of passion, which inform this little romanco 
of fifty stanzas give us a right tu expect excellent work from Miss 
Kobinson in tho future. No recent poet, no verse-writer sinco Mr. 
Morris, has told a story so fiuently, and her manner is entirely 
different from that of Mr. Morris. Among other narratives in verse 
wo commend the saintly story of “ Tho Gardener of Sinope ” more 
than the ballad of “Captain Ortis* Booty,” which is too much in 
Mr. Browning's manner. “Tho Bake of OharJoroain” is a very 
striking piece, and in “ Una Selva Oseura ” we find a reverie of 
great beauty and solemnity. Some of tho sennets are of a very 
high merit. On the other hand, “ On a liccd Pipe ” seems to ns 
weak and insincere, and tho series of “ London Studies ” almost 
puerilo. It is plain that, although Miss Bobinaou has made a great 
advanco in her art, she is still not perfect in it, and in a purely 
lyrical sense wo find nothing in the new volume quite so good ns 
“And shall I weep that J .oveto no more ? '* But all renders of 
poetry should turn to tho “ Bod Clove,” one of tho most charming 
contributions to poetic Btory that wo have met with for a long 
while. Wo have space only to quote tho closing stanza : — 

For long she la}* alone below the shmle 
Of laurel trees that yet her memory keep j 
Since never again her husband came” nor made 
Atonement fora woe too grave and deep. 

She lay alone till mourning Jovith laid 
f Her "true Antonio in her tomb to **lw*p ; 

And they that buried biin beside his love 
Found, on the shapeless dust., a blossoming clove. 


In reviewing Bible Tragedies we pass, as Mr. Swinburne would 
say, from “ the youngest to tho oldest linger, that England beare.” 
Mr. Ilorno has been boforo tho public so many years, and has 
reaped so many honours, that ho can hardly expect us to exorcise 
our privilege of criticism upon his latest work with complete free- 
dom of speech. That the octogenarian poet should still write at all 
is in itself a marvel ; that he should write so well is singular indeed. 
Thero is no prefatory note to tell us that either of the three dramas 
here presented to us has been printed before, but all students of 
literature will be aware that, the third, “Judas Iscariot; a 
Mystery,” is a reprint of Judas Iscariot ; a Miracle Play , published, 
with other poems, as long ago as 1848. This is recognized as 
containing Bomo of Mr. Horne's finest passages of blank verso, 
although from the nature of tho story, and the bondage which a 
Scripture theme inflicts upon a dramatist, not so many of his 
vigorous tragic situations. In comparing the text of 1881 with 
that of 1848 we do not find that many alterations have been 
made ; what have been adopted refer mainly to the first act, and 
consist in concisions and a few slight additions. We aro glad to 
see that the noblo close of the tragedy, the dramatic agony of 
Judas, remains unaltered. Nothing that Mr. Home has written 
surpasses this final soliloquy in grandeur and passion; nothing 
proves him to be so near in kindred to the great Elizabethans. 
We cannot say that tho two new dramas equal Judas Iscariot in 
poetic fire. John the* Baptist is too closely moulded upon the 
words of Scripture, which lose alike their dignity and their force 
by being dragged into the very body of blank verse. But it con- 
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tains some charming choral passages, as this, spoken after John's 
decease by bis sorrowing disciples 

Wc followed theo, like moons that turn 
Around a planet, and receive 
The orbit course wherein they live*— 

T*ure fir« in each transparent um, * . 

Which glorifies, yet does not burn. 

And tliis, which is full of Mr. Horne's peculiar manner of thinking 
and writing : — 

The prickly-pcnr’s bush clumpB the shore,— 

Rich carmine movements fill its breast,— 

Tho mastic, cypress, sycamore 

lluvo inward currents without rest : 

Tho shtdMisli, closo-lock'd, graved in sand, 

Beneath the wave knows hou from land, 

While in deep darkness tremulous, — 

But nothing moves in John's dark house ! 

For “Rahman,” an apocryphal book of Job’s wife, written in 
chapter and verse, after tho manner of tho Authorized Version of 
the Bible, we have no sympathy. Wo regret that Mr. Horno 
should have allowed himself to be persuaded to publish what, in 
Bpite of the author's genius, is no more lit to be regarded as 
literature than the l*rovcrbial Philosophy or the translation of tho 
Book of Jaslier. 

Among those who tako verse to bo their friend, and not their 
mistress, and cultivate an elegant accomplishment rather than 
follow an irresistible impulse, Professor Nicliol takes a high place. 
He lins practised poetry, os the dates of the pieces in his present 
volume prove, from early youth, and lie is almost too well equipped 
in all that forethought and scholarship can secure for him. His 
verses ure severe, intellectual, mid interesting; but they are 
rarely moving, and perhaps never charming. They mdve stiffly, 
without speed or fire ; and the render never turns back to a piece 
that ho bus passed to secure a repetition of a remembered pleasure. - 
Yet it wouln be unjust to deny tlio great merit of such a sus- 
tained exercise inbluuk verse tw The Death of Themistocles . Like 
the Hannibal of tho same writer, it never sinks to poverty of ex- 
pression, iiovcr soars into bombast ; it is dignified, caret ul, con- 
scientious work throughout. The smaller pieces are less to our 
taste ; and a quotation from tho “ Epilogue,” which is one of tho 
cleverest of them, will give a not unfuir idea of Professor Nicholto 
poetical manner at its best, as well as un indication of the causes 
of his general failure : — 

Aphrodite wooed and won mo, rising roseate from the sea, 

W hen the spring of life was Hushing, and the fresh blood throbbing free ; 

Swift* heeled Ilennes, bright thoughts bringing, PhccbuH, wars and 
wisdoms singing, 

Twining Nymphs and Graces lured me, cro my longing set on thee : 

Donmi Vera, Donna Vera ! 

Then tlio solemn gloom and glories of the dim transition days, 

Vestals chanting Roman anthems. Covenanters, Hebrew li^a — 

Broken fragments of thy meaning, simple Faith's impatient gleaning— 

Hold me in religious rapture, till thy Presence broke the maze, 

Donna Vera, Donna Vera I 

This is all very well ; but this is not the temperament of the poet. 
Tho poet remains a child in lovo, in faith, even in disregard, some- 
times, of “ Donna Vera.” Professor Niched is grown up, he is a 
disenchanted adult, and for this life at least he cannot take tho 

S oot's place, and “ become ns 11 little child.” There are some 
eights unattainable even to the robust sceptic. 

The four volumes that lie before us to-day are curiously distinct 
from one another in aim and quality, while alike in possessing 
merits that lift them far above the ordinary average of current 
verse. But the anonymous author of Dorothy has produced a poem 
that is so uniquo in form and matter that, in comparison witn it. 
Miss Kobinson seems to be a lyrist of tho school of Professor 
Nicliol, and The Death of Themistocles undistinguishable from 
Judas Iscariot. The story and tho treatment alike are homely in 
the extreme, as homely ns those employed by Clough in tho Bothie 
of Tober-na- Vwdich , but they are sustained and illuminated by at 
least as much distinction of style. Dorothy is a maid of all work 
at White lteso Farm, whore she was born of a mother as hurnblo 
as herself, whose beauty bad betrayed her to a young man of 
fashion staying for tho shooting at the Castle hard by. The 
daughter has inherited tho refinement of tho father combined with 
tho lovely features of the mothor, and possesses a gravity and 
depth of character that is all her own. The head gamokeeper, 
Mr. llobort, falla in love with her and marries her, after her liAving 
successfully withstood the wiles of the nephew of her unknown 
father. The plot is very slight indeed ; the merit of the poem 
consists in its accurate and incisive studies of country life, which 
reveal a new landscape poet, and in its exquisite use of dialect in 
familiar conversation. As long as the rustic characters are alone 
together there is. not a fault in truth of tone, but the gentlefolks 
are more conventionally drawn. It is very difficult to quote with 
satisfaction from a poem that rests its claim to our attention not 
on workmanship, but on interest of narrative and sustained fresh- 
ness and vigour. But this picturesque description of ploughing 
may perhaps bo separated from its context with as little injury as 
any other : — 

Ob, how delightful to see tho exquisite sweep of the furrows 
Climbing in regular lines over the side of the hill ! 

Stretching in beautiful curves, as it seems at a distance, but really 
Straight oh the strings of a harp ; ranged in great octaves, like them. 
For you shall sec, in the sun, all purple and steely and shining, 

Ranges of long bright lines, all of them strictly alike ; 

But at the end of each range, at equal intervals always, 

Comes a great depp bass line, carved like a trench — as it It. 
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Masterly art, In Its way, and noble, the art of the ploughman 1 
Well might our Dorothy fee! proud of its glory and joy ! 

For she was ploughing too ; in tho cool swpet air of October 
She too was out with the morn, scoring tho slopes of the hill. 

Under a hedge liy tlio wood stood her plough, with its yoke-tree of scarlet— 
Symbol of all good work — waiting till Dolly should come ; 

Tilfshe had hnrncssM the team, and with liilly the boy to attend her, 

Rode on the foremost horse, fresh for her labour of love. 

The rural part*of tho poem would be almost perfect, if it was not 
for a certain slightly vulgar insistence on tho horny palms of tho 
heroine. We easily grant to the poet the hard hands of his 
Dorothy, but wo do not like to have them thrust upon us on every 
occasion. Yot tbe poem is original and beautiful, and seems to us 
sure of retaining a place in the minor poetical literature of tho nge. 

Mr. Wilde's verses belong to a class which is the special terror 
of reviewers, the poetry which is neither good nor bad, which calls 
for neither praise nor ridicule, and in which we search in vain for 
any personal touch of thought or music. The author possesses 
•cleverness, astonishing fluency, a rich and full vocabulary, 
and nothing to say. Mr. Yvilde lias rend Messrs. Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Arnold, and Rossetti with great pleasure, and he has 
paid them tho compliment of copying their mannerisms very 
naively ; indeed, it might be fairly said that his book is little 
more than a cento of reminiscences from these poets. The great 
fault of all . such writing as this is tho want of literary sincerity 
that it displays. For instance, Mr. Wilde brings in to his verse 
the names of innumerable birds and flowers, because he likes the 
sound of their names, not because be bas made any observation of 
their habits. He thinks that tho meadow-sweet and tho wood- 
anemone bloom at tho sAine time, that that shy and isolated flower 
the harebell “ breaks across the woodland ” in masses “ like a 
sudden 11 ftsh of sea,*’ and that owls are commonly met with in 
mid-ocean. "But worse than this profuse and careless imagery is 
.the sensual and ignoble tone which deforms a large proportion of 
the poems, and for which the plea of youth is scarcely sufficient 
excuse. Bo much talk about “ grand cool flanks ” and “ crescent 
thighs" is decidedly offensive, and we have no wish to know 
that the writer ever “ paddled with the polished throat ” of his 
lady-love. The book is not without traces of cleverness, but is 
marred everywhere by imitation, insincerity, and bad taste. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC SERIES, 1640.* 

M R. HAMILTON, in his preface to this volume, has barely 
exceeded the two-score and ten pages to which he was 
limited by the official economy of the Master of the Rolls. But 
liis elucidations, with the exception of a page or so on the not 
very novel topic of publishing the debates of the Houses, contain no- 
thing that is superfluous. Among the many reflections which natu- 
rally suggest them -el ves as one turns over the records of such a 
time as the first two-thirds of the year 1640 were to England (lor 
we are not hero taken beyond the month of August), is the trite 
thought how well it is for men not to bo able to boo into the future 
awaiting them. People must eat and drink, ami marry and give 
in marriage, and talk scandal about tbe Romish inclinations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and nonsense about Platonic love, even 
though there is gloom in the heavens and a trembling, as of 
a coming storm, in the atmosphere around. But to keep a high 
heart and an unshaken spirit in the midst of signs and warnings 
crowding upon one another liko the trees which mArched against 
Macbeth — to iusist, for instance, as Strafford did, upon tho vigorous 
conduct of a war which he had deemed it impolitic to begin — this 
is impossible without a hopefulness which nothing but ignorance 
of tbe future can eitbor explain or justify. For us, who are wise 
about the past by no merit of our own, there is of .oourse a 
peculiar— what Thirlwall might have called an ironical— interest 
m becoming better acquainted with tho hopes and the schemes, 
tho passions and the delusions, of such a time ; and, as these are 
successively recalled, many opportunities present themselves for 
indulging in that irresistible kind of historical speculation — 
cn inquiry whether things might not have been better managed 
with a little more foresight, such os time has ex post facto vouch- 
safed to us. 

It can hardly be denied that hitherto considerable obscurity has 
eurroundod one of the most memorable episodes in our Parlia- 
mentary history— the dissolution, after a Session of three weeks, 
of the so-called Short Parliament. It is of course well known 
that the King's object in summoning that Parliament had been the 
obtaining of supplies for his projected renewal of the war against 
fhe Scots, and that this object was defeated by the refusal of the 
OommonB to vote supplies until their grievances should have been 
debuted and redressed. It is likewise well known that, in ap- 
pealing to the Parliament for assistance “ against the rebellion of 
his subjects of Scotland," King Charles and his counsellors hoped 
great things from the moral effect of the production of evidence 
Wririg on what Clarendon calls the 11 activity ’’ of the Scots 
"with foreign princes," and more especially of the famous letter 
purporting to be addressed by Scottish nobles au roy ; but that 
the Commons received these revelations with the utmost in- 
difference, and could not be persuaded to treat them os decisive 
elements in the situation. What, however, is now for tbe first 
time shown to be at least extremely probable is that the assembly 
summoned to make possible a war against the Soots very nearly 

* 'fff tttafe Pdpcn, Domestic Berm, of the Reign of Chari** J* 
1640. Edited by W.D. Hamilton. 1880. 


ended bj blessing them altogether, and that a consequent desire to 
avert such a catastrophe prompted the King, while the matter of 
the supplies was still undecided , to dissolve the Parliament. 

Though Charles I. saw more clearly than his English aMsers 
the seriousness of the Scottish rebellion, he was as blind as they 
to the temper of the English constituencies, and therefore to the 
probable result of the elections. May and Clarendon are at one 
us to the sobriety and moderation displayed by the new House of 
Commons. To how great an extent it was composed of gentle- 
men of position is manifest from the faot that a serious diffi- 
culty was apprehended in carrying on the military preparation 
throughout the country during the absence at Westminster of so 
many deputy-lieutenauts And justices of the peace. Grievances 
might accordingly be expected to be well represented, even if 
members wero not always furnished with so direct a commission 
as the two representatives of Northamptonshire named in the 
following potition of the freeholders : — 

That of Into wo have been unanimity ami Insupportably charged, troubled 
and gricvi'd in our consciences, persona, and estates by innovation in re- 
ligion, exactions in Spiritual courts, molestations of our roost Godly and 
learned ministers, ship money, monopolies, undue impositions, army money, 
waggon money, horse money, conduct money, and enlarging tho forest 
beyond tho ancient bounds, and tho liko, for not yielding to which things, 
or some of them, divers of us have been molested, distrained, and im- 
prisoned. We have ent lusted John Crewe, Esq., and 8ir Gilbert Pickering, 
Knt. and llart., chosen Knights for this country, to present these our 
grievances, desiring you to take them into your consideration, and that 
thoy may for the present be redressed. And that it may be so ordered that 
wo may have a Parliament once a year, as by law we ought, 4 Edw. iil. 
stat. 4, 36 Edw. iii. stat. 10, for preventing the liko inconveniences for the 
time to come. 

None of the complaints so glibly enumerated in this document 
wore likely to be forgotten by the majority of the new House of 
Commons nud its eloquent leader— least of all the religious griev- 
ances, which in truth lie placed in the forefront of the most famous 
speech of the Session. The Puritan sentiments of the majority, 
which might have furnished a sufficient index of tho view likely 
to be taken by the House of the Scottish difficulty, can have been 
no secret ; but tho degree of importance attaching- to them may 
have been still considered open to doubt. Indeed it may bo that 
the Court party had not yet come to understand what Puritanism 
really signified as a positive force. Tho term was of course still 
a mero nickname, and, us a rnomber of the Short Parliament told 
the House, 

a word that must not be considered only as consisting of a few letters, 
but according to the mnuifold uso the Devil makes of it ; for this word in 
the mouth of n drunkard doth menu n Bober man, in the mouth of an Arme- 
nian [sir] it means an orthodnxinn, in tho mouth of a Papist it means a 
Proteatnnt, and so it speaks to shame n mini out of all religion if a man 
will be ashamed to be saved, and if this name be once put upon a man, you 
may lay bauds ujion him as upon St. Paul, 40 stripes save one, yea it is 
well if lie escape whole with his limbs and members. 

In itself the idea was by no means ill conceived, to secure the 
support of an assembly containing such eloments as these by 
boldly appealing to its patriotic sympathies, and to leave over till 
after the subsidies had been voted the question as to what griev- 
ances should be taken into consideration. As Mr. Hamilton ob- 
serves, this method of procedure— so far as order of sequence was 
concerned— had been successfully adopted by Btraffbrd in Ireland, 
where, however, the Crown possessed the sole right of ifttiating 
legislation. But in the present instance the fault of the deftly con- 
structed edifice of hopes lay in the Absence of a basis. Tractable as 
it might be or seem to be, this Parliament was not one to be either 
overawed or corrupted ; and the appeal to its sympathies proved a 
mere coup manque. When the Lord Keeper had produced the 
terrible letter to the French King, the Commons were obviously 
indisposed to take the worst view of it, and indeed wore willing 
to accept some such innocent interpretation of its contents as 
Lord Loudoun had offered in tho Tower, together with his plea of 
its being in any cose covered by the Act of Oblivion. Even the 
hope which the “ Cabinet Council" (or what was soon to 
be called so) based upon the seizure of the person who 
was to have been the intermediary between the Covenanters 
and King Louis broke down. In the first instance, the wrong 
person was arrested — James Colville instead of his brother 
William ; and when by a stroke of luck (for the Earl of Leicester, 
our ambassador, had manifested a very pardonable slackness 
about moving in the matter) the right man was at last in hand, 
the time had long passed awfty for Parliamentary capital being 
made out of whatever disclosures might be elicited from him. The 
Crown, therefore, had to trust to ordinary means of action. When 
the great debate of the Session, carried on from eight in the 
morning till three in the afternoon, had concluded with a vote to 
the efiect that a grant of supplies without at least a definite 
assurance of the redress of tbe principal grievances would be an 
example “ dangerous to posterity," some amount of concession on 
the part of the Crown had manifestly become indispensable, 
unless an end was to be put to tbe present Parliament 
at once. And, in point of fact f after a very futile pro- 
posal to the Commons, and a singularly clumsy attempt 
suggested by Strafford to convert them with the help of 
a resolution of the Lords, a very considerable concession 
was actually offered. On condition of twelve subsidies being 
granted to him forthwith, to be paid within throe yeac, the 
King promised not only to cease tho levy of ship-money, hut 
to consent to its utter abolition, besides undertaking to pay as 
much and os speedy attention os possible to grievanoeo. It is 
quite clear that the House of Commons was unprepared to aocept 
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•o reitricted «n ofibr ; and it i* very possible thrf^MinisterUl mis* 
management, personally explicable or otherwise, failed to giro 
effect to the wise proverb thAt, if a door is to ,be kept open at 
all, it ought to be kept open wide. At the same time, some 
special explanation seems necessary to account for the sudden 
dissolution, under circumstances betokening extraordinary haste, 
of the Parliament, before it had yet spoken its last word. Mr. 
Hamilton’s papers, taken together with his comments, make it 
more than probable that the House of Commons had resolved 
upon recommending to the King a reconciliation with the Scots. 
It was, after all, the course which would have saved King Charles 
what he was destined afterwards to lose. But it whs not in 
such self-humiliation as this that he gloried. He dissolved tho 
Parliament with what one might almost be tempted to call an 
audacious grace, for (if Kossingham can bo trusted) ho 

f^ld both Houses ho would command a free and h rich peop'c, not deny- 
ing his subjects either proprietary in their goods or liberty of their persons ; 
and concerning their grievances, he believed there were home grievances in 
the Commonwealth, fur his Majesty did not believe there could bo any 
Government so perfect as to he without some grievances, which lie would 
willingly relieve as well out of Parliament as in rarlinment, which his peoplo 
should find. 

The comment of history upon tho unfortunate King’s blind 
self-confidence is not exhausted by the events of tho summer mid 
autumn of the year 1640. Tho raising of money was not to 
be the worst, as neither wa9.it the most unaccustomed, of his 
difficulties ; on the whole, the Aldermen of tlio City appear to 
have been as "dry and choky,” and to have needed ns much 
41 pressing n ere they " yielded a great deal of fat oil ” (to 
borrow Sir Kenelm J)igby*s irreverent expressions), before ns after 
the dissolution. Hut how perilously to umny of tho King's truest 
friends the ground must have seemed to quake beneath their feet, 
when they gradually learnt with what soldiers the contest wns to 
bo waged in which the Parliament had refused to give material or 
moral support to the Crown. It appears that tho total of the men 
in the trained-bands in England ana Wales (with tho exception of 
tho Northern counties, which were, doubtless not without good 
reason, left out) amounted to little short of 80,000 men, out of 
whom 30,000 were to bo taken tor tbo King's army. If, however, 
the spirit in which the trained-bands in general responded to this 
proposal was that which appears in a petition sent up by those 
of two hundreds in Hertfordshire to tho Deputy- Lieutenant*, 
tho levy itself must have been productive of bad blood. The 
excessea*in which so mo of the pressed English soldiery indulged, 
as related by the vivacious pens of Sir Kenelm Digby and Edmund 
Roesingham, are all but incredible iu^thoir sanguinary violence ; as 
Sir Kenelm very mildly puts it to Lord Conway, 11 iinillery apart, 
people are strangely d inn (footed and untoward, and you must won- 
derfully alter their dispositions to do anything of importance with 
them.” Meanwhile, from across the border lmd como trustworthy 
41 information written to the King,” how that tho Scots had 14 pro- 
vided threo for one they were tho last time, besides their recruits 
they are preparing by daily training of mon to that effect, so that 
they are minded to bo 100,000 in all, besidos their trained hands, 
which will be well armed aud appointed ready to venture their 
lives in defence of their liberties, Iawb, religion, and families.” 
No such enthusiasm could, from the nature of the case, be stirred 
up in the^nglish soldiers, who suspected their very officers of 
being secret Papists. Perhaps FranciB Windebank the younger 
(considering his family connexions) might have been so suspected 
with fair reason ; but he at least was equal to tho occasion, for he 
writes concerning his men that, 

finding their humour, on their first day's march. I desired them all to kneel 
down and to sing psalms, and made ono of my officers read prayers, which 
pleased them not a little; and, being very 'familiar with them at first, 
giving them drink, and stinking tobacco of 6 d, a lb., 1 gained their love, so 
that they all swear they will never leave 1110 — and indeed I huve not had 
one man run away yet in this nine days' march ; but other captains of our 
regiment, who marched a week before us, are so fearful of their soldiers 
they dare net march with them. I have all my men in so great obedience 
that all the country pray for me, saying they never mot with such civil 
soldiers. 

Mr. Hamilton, who has a particularly keen oye for character- 
istic details, has noted at the close of his preface several matters of 
interest incidentally occurring in this volume. The list might 
be increased ; but we will content ourselves with referring to one 
or two passages connected with University history, of which one 
could hardly expect to hear much in such a year as 1640. But 
a tyrannical system of government is tyrannical in all directions ; 
ana nowhere were the encroachments of the Grown in the earlier 
as well as in the later Stuart reigns more bitterly resented than at 
the Universities. The Royal interference in the matter of ap- 
pointments to fellowships is here illustrated in the case of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, whose scruples about obeying a Royal man- 
date moved the courtly anger of the Bishop of Ross. Elsewhere 
is a curious petition froih the Principal, Fellows, And Scholars of 
Jesus College, Oxford, who, in accents which would go straight to 
the heart of Lord Aberdare's Commission, in the name of the 
principality of WaleB ask to be allowed to annex a certain lone 
adjoining the Oolite, which lane “ at present is of no use but for 
beggars to nestle in who may be prowled for elsewhere” Lastly, 
we nave yet another petition, from the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Cambridge, for the restoration of Stourbridge fair (where in 
; Skelton’s day SyUoyisari was drowned) to its home in Barnwell- 
4 Helds, whence it had been banished for two yoars 44 because of the 
late league in several parts of the Kingdom, especially London 


This was certainly vicarious penance, as in London itself (according 
to Collier) the prohibition of stage plays for the same reason lmd 
been taken off in the summer of 1638. Yet another year or two, 
and both London and Cambridge were to lose all thought of revels* 


JAMES WOODFORD,* 

r 

I T seems that Professor Seeley onco made a request to Mr, 
Solly that he should write an historical sketch of the OhArtist 
movement from his own personal recollections. This Mr. Solly, 
for what reason he does not state, "could not offer ” the Professor; 
but lie oilers him instead this book. Professor Seeloy was un- 
doubtedly right in thinking that a history of ChArtism by one of 
the few persons who, not being of the so-called working class, 
had something to do with it, would be a valuablo contribution to 
historical literature. It is, indeed, not a little curious that no 
such history exists. There were, it is true, not many middle- 
class or upper-class sympathizers with the movement, which from 
the first identified itself with the blustering demagogism of 
Feargus O'Connor, the visionary republicanism of some of his 
more respectable associates, and the atrocious projects of tho lower 
physical-force men. But there were some, and among them were 
men of intelligence and literary ability. Nor is the movement a 
thing of such a remote past that no survivors of these should bo 
expected to bn left. It did not begin much more than forty years 
ago ; it is not much more than thirty since it ended. Probably 
the explanation of the fact is that the middle and upper class sym- 
pathizers with Chartism were almost of necessity either men of 
such weak judgment and small intellectual power that any such 
work was almost impossible to them, or else men of a.s&nsitive 
and enthusiastic temperament, who were likely to be too disgusted 
by the miserable collapse of the movement to dare to take up in 
cold blood the history of their own disappointment and disillusion. 
However this may be, Mr. Solly produces a kind of testamur 
from Lovett to his own connexion (as an outsider, it is true) with 
tho movement as early as 1841, and says that a Lancashire mill- 
liand lately remarked, " Tliao geulleiolk knnw uowt abaut 119 
\3ept Solly ; he do know suiumat.” It is something, no doubt, 
to possess such a certificate of combined gentility and knowledge; 
but the fact hardly excuses Mr. Solly for giving. Mr. Seeley the 
stone of a not very good fiction instead of tho bread of a sober 
history. 

The objections to which James Woodford is exposed are very 
serious ones. In tho first place, it inevitably challenges comparison 
with Alton Locke, and us inevitably comes badly out of that com- 
parison. The earlier book, with all its drawbacks, was the work, 
and in some respects tho best work, of a writer who wanted hut a 
little of being a groat genius. Kingsley, with the artistic seiiBe of 
a born man of lettorH, cboso his hero so that ho could make that 
hero speak and writo as ho would himself have spoken and writton, 
without inconsistency. The book was written when tho writer’s 
sympathies with the subject and his powers of composition were 
both at their freshest, and it thus has an abiding interest which 
its sentimentalisms, its characteristic inaccuracies of fact, and the 
collapse, only less memorable and remarkable than the collapse of 
Chartism itself, of tho curious adaptation of Christianity, which 
the writer strove to establish, have not sensibly impaired even at 
this distance of tirno. James Woodford , on the other hand, pur- 
ports to be tho work of an illiterate carpenter, licked into shape by 
a beneficent editor. It is lull of tho cut-und-dried expressions 
which, in our own opinion (though we confess we cannot produce 
such testimonials to competence as Mr. Solly can), working-men 
use oftencr in novels and on the stage than in real lifo. Its narra- 
tive, though not wholly devoid of interest, is clumsily managed ; 
the characters are wooden and commonplace types, and, above all, 
tho history and the fiction, Mr. James Woodford and Mr. Henry 
Solly are mingled in such a bewildering fashion that the 
reader, after trying for some time to separate them, is likely to 
throw away the book in a rage unless I10 has the con- 
science of a reviewer or an historical student, or, better still, 
of both together. Tho object — not a bad one in itself — ap- 
pears to be to show the movemont as it appeared to ono of its 
cooler-hooded and loss enthusiastic partisans who had nothing 
special to complain of in his own condition, and was rather drawn 
in by the heat and passion of his associates than by any clearly 
understood convictions or plans of his own. This is a difficult 
situation to work out, and Mr. Solly has not overcome the 
difficulty. The drift of his book as it actually stands seems to bo 
to show that the average Chartist, and by implication the average 
working-man, is, or, at any rate, was, such on utter fool that ha 
can or would be made to join any senseless agitation which blatant 
speakers of his own class, and still more of a class above his own, 
instigate ; that he is of so low a moral tone that jealousy of his 
equals invariably dislocates any combined movement for such 
agitation ; and tnat he generally follows the loudest voice and the 
toughest lungs* It is true that James Woodford is of the 
Lovett faction rather than tho O’Connor faction, that he utterly 
detests and abjures physical force, and so on. But what Mr. Solly 
has not made him bIiow is that he had any reason to be a Chartist 
at all. Throughout the book there are vague allusions to tyranny ; 
but it is not obsorvablo that Mr. Woodford suffered any. He 

* James Woodford, Carpenter and Chartist. By Henry Solly, a vols. 
London ; Sampson Low & Co. 188*. 
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was once wrongfully imprisoned. But this was the result of an 
abominable plot on the part of some of his ewn order who were 
jealous of him, and tlie hate® aristocrats were in no way respon- 
sible for it. Ho was dismissed from some work because he was a 
Ohartist ; but he got plenty more at once, and seems to have been 
• a tolerably prosperous person from his boyhood when he came to 
London as an apprentice to his middle age, when we leave him 
a builder with hundreds of workmen— let us hope not a 
jerry builder. If he has no wrongs, neither have his friends. 
Alton Locks did, indeed, indicate in the sufferings of the tailors 
a vera causa for disaffection. But, according to Mr. Woodford, 
all his own associates could always get plenty of work at fair 
wagos whenever they chose to keep sober, which in very many in- 
stances they do not choose. Tho ravings and denunciations of 
Mr. David Roberts, Woodford’s friend, and the violent Chartist of 
tho book, as Woodford is tho moderate, become, therefore, not 
merely unsympathetic, but unintelligible. Tho fury in the words 
is perceivable enough, but tho words are meaningless. The few 
passages of actual historical sketch are by a curious irony much 
tho best, and those of tho Newport riot, the Jvenning ton Common 
meeting, and tho Orange Street conspiracy (tho bust is unfortu- 
nately mixed up with fictitious matters) show that, if Mr. Solly bad 
condescended to do what lie was asked, something of not incon- 
siderable value might have resulted. But the unwillingness of 
porsons who take their pens in hand to comply with the beseech- 
ing demands of their critics, and iu erases where they are not great 
writers to content themselves with tolling wh&t they know, is 
sufficiently notorious already. 

There is, as lias been hinted, very littlo to say about the story. 
James Woodford and David Roberts are natives of the same 
village, ..work at the same trade, and, as we have said, have tho 
same political views, though the Chartist disense is taken by one 
in tho mild form and by the other in the virulent. They are also 
both in love with tho same girl, though Woodford, finding he has 
no chance, early draws off and acts the part of disinterested friend. 
The girl is a good girl with a bad temper ; but there is a bad 
girl with a good temper, who attempts to ensnare David, and is a 
causa malorum . Unluckily, as all readers of an extraordinary 
book, which Mr. Solly published seven or eight years ago, are 
aware, tho author considers himself to be not merely an authority 
about working men, but an authority about the relations of tho 
sexes, lie even goes so far as to mako James Woodford in his 
introduction pay a special complimont to his friend the editors 
polishing up of his work in regard 1o “all about the women.” 
James Woodford does not give quite such remarkable evidences of 
Mr. Solly’s notions about, women and men and inon and women as 
Gerald and his Friend the Doctor , but it exhibits him once more 
as one of the amiablo and well-intentioned, but unsavoury, re- 
formers who see all things iu social evils. 

Tho subject of the book prevents a very great indulgence in the 
treatment of thL subject; but Mr. Solly has made the most of his 
opportunities. He has, introduced wbaf;, mayj. perhaps^ bo called I 
with an excusa)^? <Jft(lulgenco^iu the languagoof ‘'turtesquei’^fcUQ-J. 
™ ®^ 5 fed eeduccr. Mr. Ilaughton of Oxford (Mr. Solly evidently 
the idea, consecrated by many ages of melodrama, that the 
m universities ore nurseries of vice) makes a fruitless attempt upon 
Maggie Thatcher, the virtuous heroine ; u too successful ono upon 
Kitty Barber, her flighty young rival. The catastrophe of the 
book itself is of such an exquisite unreasonableness and improba- 
bility, that we really think it must have actually occurred. David 
Roberts, the physical-force Ohartist, is but a weak young man. 
Ho has been present at the Orange Stroet headquarters in company 
with the respectable Mr. Ouffey and tho patriotic Mr. Fuesell. 
lie leaves that locus of conspiracy at a certain time unconscious 
that a policeman (whom he has offended) and a spy havo detected 
the meeting, and that it is cerni . On the way home .ho meets 
Kitty Barber at or near the Oythera (the expression is Charles 
Lamb’s, not ours), on Primrose Hill. That young woman is effu- 
sive, and provAiling on the weak David to embrace her, suggests 
that he Bhould escort her to her respectable home. Thereon 
appears Mephistopheles Ilaughton and gibes, though David is 
probf against tho last temptation. Meanwhile, the minions of 
the law have effected the enpturo of the friends of freedom in 
Orange Street, and though Roberts is not caught, the police- 
man swears that he was present at & certain time. He 
could clear himself by calling Kitty and Haughton to prove 
an alibi; but ho will not, because this would excite his 
wife’s suspicions as to his relations with Miss Barber, and would 
make her unhappy. Result, transportation. . Things como right, 
as it happens, owing to the benevolence of Sir George Grey, who 
» fortunately alive to be ’gratified by Mr. Solly’s high opinion, of 
bim. But the curious piece of perverted knight-errantry by which 
a workiug-man prefers' to beggar and disgrace his wife and 
family rather than. risk a jealous scene, in winch he could clear 
himself, suggests, either that Mr. David Roberts was a very 
chivalrous person indeed, or, which is more probable, that he was 
horribly afraid of his wife, and not sorry that 41 seas between 
them braid should roll.” 

We have said enough of Mr. Solly’s book. It is not too late 
for him even now to take Mr. Seeley’9 good advice, and to write a 
sober history of tho Ohartist movement, especially the curious in- 
cidents of its agony in ’48, without any James Woodfords or 
David Robertses, and without any digressions tending to show his 
accurate knowledge of the peculiarities of the female sex, virtuous 
and unvirtuous. Such a book would, we repeat, have value ; and 
the persons who, from their own knowledge, could write it are 


becoming very few. Mr. Solly’s judgment, indeed, and his poli- 
tical grasp are more than dubious. His acceptance of the inge- 
nious theory that “ Somerville the* soldier ” carried the Reform 
Bill will hardly be endorsed by those who have read Soiservilte s 
own book. Ilia remark— put in the mouth, of course, of Mr," 
Woodford— that “ I’ve learnt that there were noblemen, baronets, 
M.P.’s, groat merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, who were 
ruined socially or politically, who were sent to prison or into the 
Gazette, or were driven out of the country because they stood up 
against the Tory tyrants of tho day,” shows a , very remarkable 
power of looking at things through coloured spectacles. But Appa- 
rently bo knows the facts of Ohartism, and he might tell thorn. 
In James Woodford he has attempted, not facts, but literature, and 
has failed. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE.* 

H ISTORICAL geography is among the subjects which Mr. 

Freeman has made peculiarly his own. No one has done so 
much as he in emancipating our minds from what he himself has 
somewhere called “ bondage to tho modern map.” Even the most 
unenlightened Philistine, in whose ideas our nistoxian is chiefly 
connected with an eccentric method of spelling the names of the 
“Saxon” kings, has also some hazy idea that Mr. Freeman is 
further characterized by an insuperable repugnance to call Gaul 
France, or France Gaul. And many doubtless have derived their 
first clear notion of what historical geography really is from a 
passage on the subject in Mr. Freeman’s first volume of Historical 
Essays. In connexion with the present work we may not inaptly 
quote Mr. Freeman’s own description of the way in which his- 
torical geography was ordinarily taught, or rather not taught, 
about twenty yoara ago : — “ People are set to read tho history of 
the world with two setB of maps. Ono is to serve from Adam to 
Theodoric or to Charles the Fifth — we are not quite sure which ; 
the other, from Theodoric or Charles the Fifth to the year i860. 
They sit down to read about John and Philip Augustus either with 
a map of Roman Gaul or with a map of Napoleonic France.” 
(Historical Essays, p. 163). It is in great measuro owing to tho 
labours of Mr. Freeman himself that we have improved upon this 
state of things, and that historical maps of some kind or other 
have come to be considered necessary adjuncts of a* history. Still 
there was ample room remaining for such a work as the present 
one, which will supply wants which havo long been felt. Mr. 
Freeman is careful to disclaim any attempt to enter into compe- 
tition “ either with such an elaborate collection as that of Spruner- 
Menke, or even with collections much less elaborate than that ” ■, 
and he almost regrets th&t it has been found necessary to bind his 
maps in a volume by themselves, “ because this lookft as if thoy 
made some pretensions to the character of. an historical atlas.” 
From the point of view of practical convenience, however, thero 
CftD| we think 1 be no doubt that his publishers have judged rightly; 
Imd, indeed, "Mr.* FfSeSflftR here ^e^ms.to be unnecessarily modest. 
The maps are not large, their utmost extent being that of a 
double page of an octavo volume ; and they cannot, therefore, do 
more than, as their author says, “ illustrate changes of boundaiy 
in a general way.” But within their assigned limits they form a 
complete and elaborate historical atlas, from the days orHomeiic 
Greece to those of the Treaty of Berlin. Like English maps in 
general, they strike us as somewhat rough and inferior in execu- 
tion to foreign, or at least to German, work; but this is a matter 
for which the author is not responsible. 

That tho text is full of concentrated learning wo need hardly 
say. To speak of Mr. Freeman's wide range of knowledge, his 
thoroughness, his accuracy, his caTe for every detail, seems 
superfluous. We need not repeat how valuable the work will 
be alike to students and to politicians ; but we may say that we 
trust it may help some people towards & better undemanding of 
Mr. Freeman’s previous labours. Those who have once grasped the 
difference between historical and physical geography, and between 
political nnd geographical nomenclature, will also grasp tye true 
meaning of much in Mr. Freeman’s works which tne ignorant .or 
tho superficially educated contemn as pedantic trifling. Even 
those “quaint little peculiarities Of spelling and nomenclature/' 
which, wo havo lately beon told, “ mean so much to Mr. Freeman 
and so little to the rest of the world,” may come to be rightly 
appreciated. To the accurately trained mind some of them^at 
least mean os much as they do to Mr. Freeman. % t k 

In his first paragraph the author defines what histQ^Cf^l geb-| 
graphyis:— * 

Tho work which wo havo now before us is to trace out the extent ^ 
ritory which the different states and nations of Europe and the neighbour-' 
ing lands have held at different times In the world's history, to mmHr the 
different boundaries which the same country has had, ana the different 
meanings in which the same name has been uAd. It is of great import- 
ance carefully to mako these distinctions, because great mistakes as to the 
facts of history nre often caused through men thinking and speaking as if 
the names of different countries, say for instance England, France, Bur- 
gundy, Austria, have always meant.exoctly tho same extent of territory. 
Historical geography, in this sense, diflfere from physical geograpto which 
regards the natural features of the earth's surface. It dinrera also from 
studies like ethnology and comparative philology, which have to do directly 
with the differences between one nation and another, with their movements , 
from one port of the world to another, and with the relatione to be found \ 
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among the languages spoken by them. But, though it is distinct from these 
studies, if makes much ubo of them. For the physical geography of a 
country always has a great effect upon its political history, and the disper- 
sions and movements of different nations are exactly those parts of history 
wbloh harte most to do with fixing the names and the boundariesof different 
countries at different times. 

Fofr eloquence and picturesqueness there is, of course, hardly 
room or opportunity in a work of this technical kind, nnd ono 
which, though it cannot be described os a small book, has, by 
reason of foo magnitude of the subject, to bo written with the 
utmost compression. Clearness, decision, precision, are the 
qualities which we look for and find here. Yet here and there 
me author is able to rise into eloquence, as in the concluding 
jmmmary, which, though too long to quote in its entirety, is a 
^food specimen of Mr. Freeman's more ambitious style. The' theme 
u one with which he has made us familiar — the undying power of 
Rome and of Christianity, “ the two influences which, mingling 
into one, have mode Europe all that it has been.” 

The whole of European history is embodied in the formula which couples 
together tho “rule of Christ and Cicnur ” ; and that joint rule still goes on, 
in the shape of moral influence, wherever the tongues nrxl the culture of 
Europe win new realms for themselves in the continents of the western or 
in tho islands of tho southern Ocean. 


The chaptors relating to our own island are sure to be read with 
interest, even though the historical geographer has hero no large 
field to work in. Britain “ being an island, was secured against 
the constant fluctuations of its external boundary to which Con- 
tinental states lie open ” ; and, at any rate from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, thero has been singularly little change within it : — 

The boundaries of England towards Scotland nnd Wales changed much 
loss than might havo been looked for during ages of such endless warfare. 
Even the lesser divisions within tho English kingdom have been singularly 
lasting. The land, as a whole, lias never been mopped out afresh since tho 
tenth century. While a map of France or Germany in the eleventh cen- 
tury*, or even in the eighteenth, is useless for immediate practical objects, a 
map of Fjngland in the days of Domesday practically differs not at nil from 
a map of England now. 

But the sections relating to the formation of the kingdom 
of Scotland — a matter upon which people in general are, in 
spite of all that has been written on tho subject., still vory 
hazy — and that upon the formation of tho modern English 
shires, are of great value and interest, trifling though our 
small fluctuations of boundaries may appear when compared 
to the changes in Continental States. Vvo observo that in a 
note on the Principality of Wales, Mr. Freeman says, “ Tho 
first English prince, afterwards Edward the Second, was not his 
father’s eldest son at the time of his creation.” This seems a literal 
acceptance of the famous tradition preserved by Stow. Tho date 
usually assigned for tho formal creation, and accepted by Canon 
Stubbs, and by the careful and trustworthy compiler of the Annals 
of England , is 1301, when Edward of Caernarvon had for some 
years been heir-apparent. 

Besides those English sections, the chapters benring on tho 
Eastern question caunot fail to find students ut the present 
moment. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that tho expression of 
strong partisan views on questions of contemporary politics 
should tyi allowed a place in a work intended lor students. 
But to the casual reader there will be some interest in noting 
the passages in which Mr. Freeman more or less openly reveals 
his own feelings, as in tho attack on the “ anachronism ” of 
the Austrian power, or in his implied regret at the disappearance 
of the name of Sicily from the European map — “ Tho island of 
Hierdn and Roger has sunk to form seven provinces of a prince 
who has not deigned to take the crown or the title of that 
illustrious realm.” Then we have the express) vo division of Bul- 
garia into “free,” “ half-free,” and “enslaved ” ; tho sneer at “ tho 
diplomatic namo of Eastern Jloumelia ” — which is “ northern 
Roumelia, according to the compass ’’-—and at “ * administrative 
autonomy,' a half-way house, it would seem, between bondage nnd 
freedom”; tho cry of sorrow over “the old Macedonian laud,” 
where Greek and Bulgarian alike aro handed over “ to the un- 
covenantod mercies of the Turk.” 

We need not say that the heroism of tho Montenegrins and their 
wrongs at the hands of “ Western diplomacy ” are prominently set 
forth. Of three havens won by Montenegro in the war, “ Austria 
has been allowed to filch Spizza, as sho had before filched Itagusa 
andOftttaro”; and, though Anti vnri has been left to those who 
had won it, it is “ under such restrictions as armed wrong knows 
how to impose on the weaker power of right.” It is of course 
impossible to keep pace with the rapid progress of political change 
in those regions. In the text Mr. Freeman speaks of tho first of 
his three havens, Dulcigno, as “given back to tho Turk”; iu his 
final “ Additions and Corrections ” he bus to note its restoration 
to Montenegro. Of all.Cbristian States Austria is throughout 
the one which comes in for the hardest treatment at tho hands 
of Mr, Freeman, who has both public and private grievances 
against her— for any possible deficiencies in his mans of Dal- 
matia are laid to tho charge of “ the Imperial, Royal, .and 
Apostolic post-office,” which, it seems, lost or confiscated a set 
of manuscript maps sent to Mr. Arthur Evans for his sug- 
gestions. “ If, therefore,” observes Mr. Freeman, “ the revolu- 
tions of Dalmatian geography are less accurately marked in this 
-'book than they Bliould be, the fault is not mine.” On another 
point —the proper system of spelling Slavonic names — Mr. Free- 
man seems to have suffered from a multitude of advisers. “ I 
consulted,” ho says with grave humour, “ several Slavonic scholars. 
Each gave me advice, and each supported his own advice by argu- 


ments which I should have thought unanswerable, if I bad not 
seen the arguments in support of the wholly different advice given 
me bv the others.” We take this quotation from the preface, in 
which the author admits the reader to his confidence, avowing, ' 
what might perhaps have Icon discovered from internal evidenoe, 
that the book is not “ tho result of ono continuous effort,” and that 
the early part of it was printed somo years ago. The completion 
has been “ delayed by a crowd of causes, by a temporary loss of 
strength, by enforced absence from England, by other occupations 
and interruptions of various kinds.” It is inevitable that, as a 
work of art, the book should thereby have sustained some injury. 
But, for practical purposes, tho authors c&ro in supplying addi- 
tional notos and corrections, and in calling attention to the places 
where “ later lights havo led to some changes of view or expres- 
sion,” rendor the defect of but little importance. It is impossible 
not to admire the frankness with which ho observes upon one 
passage, “ Wiion I wrote this, I had not taken in the true history 
of the Jtouman people.” In a second edition wo Bhall trust to seo 
these “ later lights ” incorporated in the text. But altogether this 
long-promised nnd long-expected work is worthy of its author, 
and will bo welcomed by all students of history and politics. 


SPORT AND MILITARY LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA.* 

I T is not very clear why, if this journal was to be published at 
all, it wbb not published by tho author during his Lifetime. Ho 
lived in England more than twenty years alter his retirement from 
active service, and must havo hud plenty of opportunities for 
recasting and expanding his notes. Yet, if the thing had to be 
done, we arc not disposed to find much fault with Colonel Mallcson 
for tho way in which ho has done it. Colonel Fraser came of a good 
Scotch family, of which an account is given iu the preface by the 
editor. There is in ono passage some unaccountable muddle in 
dates, for an ancestor of the subject of the memoir is said to 
have had a grandson born in 1777, and to have been born himself 
in 1810. We may charitably suppose that 1710 was intended. 
The subject of the present memoir is the son of the George Fraser 
born iu 1777. Ho seems to have been active, healthy, und strong ; 
an ardent sportsman, ready to turn out for the pursuit of any 
game from the quail and the snipe to the tiger and the bison; 
and capable of doing good servico to the State, not perhaps 
in high diplomatic situations, but in recruiting, organizing levies, 
and transporting men and horses for duty in tho Crimea. One 
tiresome feature in the journal is the almost invariable use of 
asterisks which servo no purposo but to irritate. A moderate 
acquaintance with the history of events in the Bombay Presidency 
has enabled us to supply several of tho real names of men and 
places. Colonel W., mentioned in connection with the distur- 
bances in Kolapore and Sawantwarri iu 1844-45, is Colonel 
Wallace. Messrs. R. and W., alluded to very needlessly in a 
foolish story about Khutpnt at Baroda, aro Mr. Lestock Reid and 
the late Sir J. P. Willoughby. Mr. B.,of Khundesh,isMr. Boyd, 
tho Collector of that district, who afterwards died us Resident at 
Baroda. M. is evidently intended for the station of Mulligaum ; 
and we could multiply instances of what appear to us needless 
scruples about events that occurred more than a quarter of a 
century ago. 

A groat deal of the journal is made up of life in cantonments, 
stories at mess, exposure to heat and rain, and mishaps to com- 
panions and subordinates. This excellent colonel’s experiences 
are occasionally more full of force and significance than of 
grammar. His education at Harrow, though cut short prema- 
turely, might have taught him that form miturce is not the Latin 
equivalent for a wild beast, nnd generally his diction reminds 
us of ono of Thackeruy’s Heavies. But the style is free 
from humbug and affectation ; nono of the stories are incredible ; 
and there are some odd revelations about life in cadet’s 
quarters thirty or forly years ago, which remind us either that 
promising careers wore cut oliort by drink and duelling, or else 
that men of weak constitutions and weaker principles speedily 
succumbed to climate and excesses. Some of tho uuecdotes about 
the early exploits of Outriim confirm the opinion of that gallant 
officer held by his contemporaries and given in his elaborate 
biography. But why could they not have been imparted to Sir 
F. Goldsmid when lio was writing Outraui’s life? ilia determi- 
nation to succood, and retusal to be beaten by any obstacles, his 
fiery and impetuous but chivalrous and candid nature, are illus- 
trated by ono or two anecdotes worth remembering. Colonel 
Fraser and bis companions had toiled all day over rough ground, 
cut up by ravines and covered with jungle, after a tiger, and had 
given it up os a bad job. Outram perse vored and brought home 
the animal late in the evening. A companion, who is set down as 
T., got mauled by a she-hear which he had attempted, in defiance 
of Scriptural warning, to rob of her cubs. The others were afraid 
to. use their guns, but Outram threw himself on tho enraged 
animal and despatched her with a long hunting knife. A favourite 
Shikari of Outranks was terribly injured by a tiger and died the 
Bame evening. Outram taxed a brother officer with having caused 
the catastrophe by neglect of orders and desertion of liis post ; 
words rose high, defiances were exchanged, and we were relieved 
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to find that the only other victim on the expedition was the 
tiger itself. In connexion with this event we are informed that 
female elephants are hardly ever used for this sport in Bombay. 
' Colonel Fraser was astonished at the docility of the Bengali 
females that had joined his party from the largo station of Mhow or 
'Miio as It is now spult. Females have no tusks, but tboy use 
their legs and trunks with telling effect, and their docility and 
gentleness are on a par with their bravery. One of the best 
elephants we ever rode, equally able to withstand a roaring tiger 
or a charging buffalo, was a female, the property of a planter, and 
seventy years old. Aba contrast to a tierce tiger that charged the 
line repeatedly till he fell dead, we have an odd story of a large 
and almost inoffensive beast of the same kind, that was slain close 
to a dung-heap at the back of a hut ; the villagers, for some mys- 
terious reason, denying to the Inst all knowledgo of its existence. 
Headers must be, however, warned against believing that this 
animal, or any other tiger, over measured in life twelve feet two 
inches from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. The skin, 
it is well known, stretches after it is taken oil* by the chamars . 
Captain Baldwin, in his capital account of the Large and 8 mall 
Game of Bengal, distinctly tells us that lie had never soon nu 
11 authentic account” of a tigor that “measured more than ten feet 
and two or three inches.” This measurement is confirmed by I)r. 
Jerdon, who wholly disbelieves in tigers of eleven or twelve feet 
in length. 

A fever caught while snipe shooting in a malarious locality sent 
our Colonel homo at once. After a two years' furlough he re- 
turned with a wife. But he prudently does not intrude his 
domestic affairs on tho public ; and wo are bound to say that, 
though his married life appears to have been a happy one, his 
fondness for tents, tigers, and elepnants never abated. lie shot a 
panther inside a pan garden, which somewhat resembles a bed of 
raspberry bushes, if they were only covered with matting at tho 
sides and the top. This exploit wus by no moans unattended 
with danger. It is significant of the state of public feeling forty 
years ago that ns much space is given to the above incident ns to 
the account of a duel which is told by the survivor of tho 
principals to a party of officers as^cruVed in a bungalow after 
morning parade. Of course there was n lady in tho enso ; uud it 
is some consolation to know tlmt though tho principals and 
seconds were tried and acquitted by nu irreproachable British jury 
in the old Supreme Court of Bombay, the deceased officer \vas tho 
offender and did his best to shoot the man whom he had insulted. 
Still, we are hardly prepared to assent to Colonel Fraser’s sweep- 
ing maxim that the “ abolition ” of duelling is a “ blunder.” 
Equally belonging to the past is, we should hope, a very rude re- 
mark made by au old sea captain to a parly of French naval offi- 
cers on hoard t ieir cwu frigate V Artemis?.. Luckily the moaning 
of tho words and tho action wab misinterpreted by M. Le Com- 
mandant, and wo agree with Colonel Fraser in terming tho remark 
a cowardly insult. But this happened before the Crimean war, 
and the renewed good understanding and tirno of which the cotem- 
porary poet wrote : — 

Oi battle friends 1 O! brothers 
Across flu* chalky strait, 

O ! never more between ns 
He spoken word of hate : 

Ily treaties nml lair promise 
The Stales arc now allied ; 

But this, the nation's compact, 

At Inkermnn was trie I. 

The author was present at the bombardment and capture of Aden 
in 1 839. This was effected by a frigate and a gun-brig of the Royal 
navy, aided by a schooner anu a sloop of war of the Indian navy. 
A one-sided account is given in this book of our previous relations 
with the Sultan of Lahej, who is culled the Sultan of Aden, and 
our Political Agent is represented as getting up a collision with 
the natives. The truth is, that Captain Iiaines --for it is absurd to 
pretend that the letter IL conceals anything — had been instructed 
to negotiate) the purchase of the station. Wrecked crews had 
been plundered and barbarously treated, and tho Sultan bad en- 
gaged to cede Aden as a coaling depot, receiving an annual pay- 
ment of 8,700 crowns. While negotiations were still proceeding, 
the Sultan refused delivery of some plundered property, and 
actually got up a plot to seize our Agent. After the 
capture of the place the British Government was inclined to 
bebavo most liberally to tho Sultan and other chiefs. And 
to this day, after violations of tho agreement and fruitless 
attempts to retako from ua the rock and harbour, considerable 
sums are still paid annually to the Sul tun and to all sorts of chiefs, 
Foodhelees, Abdalees, Akrnbees, Iluoshabece, and Yaffaecs. An 
editor of the ample knowledge and resources of Colonel Malle- 
son should not have allowed the hasty remarks of a sporting 
colonel to pass without addition and correction. To say the truth, 
Colonel Fraser’s political sagacity lmrdly seems on a par with his 
woodmsnscraft. He makes out that what most statesmen and 
writers have agreed to call a Sepoy mutiny was nothing else than 
the rising of a suffering people against oppression and the 
11 writbings of a subdued race.” A brief and sufficient answer to 
this random remark is that, if many Hindus and Mohammedans 
had really risen against us with a clod in each hand in aid of the 
Sepoys, wo should, ns a native gentleman long ago remarked to an 
Indian official, have been left buried under a hug© mound of earth. 
Colonel Fraser showed much more tact and administrative power 
when, as Becond in command of the well-known Foonah Horse, he 
quelled what might have been an ugly mutiny of the troopers. 
These men complained of the treatment they had experienced in ! 


the tint Afghan campaign, and refused to proeeed to Aden* Bat 
a short speech from the author settled the matter. • 

The author served in Scindo during the tint Sikh campaign, 
and we can quite confirm his statements as to the feverish expect- 
ation aroused in that province, and, indeed, all over India, after 
the severe actions of Moodki and Ferozshah. These really mm a 
brief time in which it was thought not impossible that bid Sir 0. 
Napier, with Bomo 22,000 men, might have had to abandon Scinde 
and come to the aid of Lord Gough and Lord Hardinge. Happily 
Sobraon put an end to all doubt on the subject. The climate of 
Scinde is not a pleasant one, though the author admits that the 
sea breezes mitigate the heat about Kurachee and TattiL There age, 
however, splendod crops in the valley of tho Indus, and of late ye&rs 
tho rainfall has considerably increased. The author does Hot appear A 
have suffered from that distressing malady, the Scinde boils. Howy 
Colonel Fraser set a native’s fractured leg with splints, and found 
the patient perfectly well six months afterwards, is a proof of his 
own aptitude and of the extreme docility of a Hindu or Mussul- 
man under suff ering. The famous tank* called Masrgar Fir-— not 
Maggurpur, as in the text — has been often described. JJuge alli- 
gators here are considered sacred And come to be fed at the call 
of Faquirs and others. A woman with a beard, at the same 

S ince, the wife of u goatherd, was a novelty, and reminds us of the 
nirv woman seen in Burmfth after our first campaign there, in 
1820. But this is nothing to the account of an indigenous litho- 
tomist, who performed his operations successfully with a sixpenny 
knife and carried the extracted stones about in a bag. We see no 
reason whutevor to doubt the truth of this story, which was con- 
firmed at the time by the medical officer of the station. An 
American trip pleasantly varies the Indian experiences. The 
author avoided Dolmonico’s and took up his quarters at a respect- 
able hotel, where his linen, to his astonishment, was washed, 
dried, and ironed for him in the space of a couple of hours. He 
also saw several specimens— favourable and untavourable — of our 
American cousins, was tossed about on Lake Erie, and nearly 
drowned on Ilia return voyage to England. The author only ex- 
presses a feeling shared by many Anglo-Indians at the time of the 
Crimean war when lie says that “ to us iu India the idea of an 
army sick and starving, within six miles of shipping filled with 
every kind of supplies, for want of a road, seemed simply incom- 
prehensible.” There were several officers, civil and military, who 
would have been quite prepared to make the communication by im- 
porting labour from Constantinople, housing the workmen on board 
a large ship in Balaclava Harbour, and starting from that place 
every dny to lay down the road, for which there was plenty of 
rough material. But that they were not thought of is no wonder, 
seeing that Colonel Fraser himself offered to supply, any amount 
of grain and forage from Egypt, and waited three months before 
he got a stereotyped answer. Indeed, these notices of public 
events, honestly recorded At tho time, are more valuable than 
stories of man-eating tigers and deor that went several hundred 
yardB with a bullet lodged in the thorax or the heart. 


NOTICE. 

* 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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AYU13 KIIANS VICTORY. 

T HE b&ttlo of Kareez-i-Atla was described by Mr. 

Gladstone as an import >fc engagement as fur as tho 
Candahar country was concerned. The description may, 
perhaps, be best defined as a polemical limitation. Until 
fuller nows is received of tho details and results of tho 
battle, it will be impossible exactly to estimate its effect 
on Afghanistan, on India, and on England. But at pre- 
sent, and so far as the news yet received goes, the ea&e is 
as follows. Ayub, having already beaten the English, has 
now boat on the nominco of England who wns supported 
by English money and material of war. At Kareez-i-Attu, 
ns at M'aiw&nd, ho 1ms displayed, or his advisers lmvo 
enabled hirn to display, capacity and courage of a very 
high order. The Candahar troops, as was always ex- 
pected, have deserted to him ; and not only this, 
but a Kelat regiment 1ms followed tho example. 
That is to say, not merely the Du ranees, but the great 
Ghilzai tribe, may bo expected fco embrace his cause, which 
in that case lpust prove successful. The theory of tho 
present Government is that his success or his ill-success 
matters nothing to us. It is a matter of great importance 
to the Candahar country, in the neighbourhood of which, as 
Mr. Gladstone proceeded to explain, w ith somo vagueness 
of geography, there is a large Anglo-Indian force. That 
force will therefore be ablo to look on, and the native tribes 
will behold it looking on, whilo the conqueror of Mai wand, 
the unpunished murderer of Lieutenant Maclean, the 
prince to further whose expulsion from Herat our troops 
handed over Candahar to Ahpuhuauman, occupies Candahar 
itself and inarches on Cabul. Such, at least, is the probable 
course of events. At present there is no need to comment 
any further on it than by saying that tho first fruits of 
the evacuation of Candahar have ripened with remarkable 
rapidity, aqd that an abundant crop may bo expected. 


ENGLAND "AND TURKEY. ‘ 

M R. COWEN with some reason deprecated, in tho 
interest of Midjiat Pasiia, a prolongation of a debate 
on the judicial proceedings at Constantinople. Tho less 
cautious friends of tho prisoners ought to have been satis- 
fied with Mr. Gladstone’s statement that Lord Dlci-kkin 
had been instructed to use iu their favour such in- 
fluence as he might find it possiblo to oxercise. No 
diplomatist may bo more implicitly trusted in a matter 
where humanity and tact are equally required. It would 
be injudicious to inquire, whether tho Ministers bcliovo 
in the innocence of Miduat or in tho snicido of Ahi>l t l 
Aziz. Their interference in any legitimate form was 
justified by tho undoubted fact that the accused persons, 
whether or not they are guilty, had not a fair trial. Tlie 
case against them is not strengthened by the later reports 
of confessions supposed to lmvo been made by some of 
tboir number. Those who are suspected of having devised 
the whole story of the murder for purposes of conspiracy 
may also be supposed to have forged admissions for which, 
if thoy were genuine, there seems to have been no adequate 
motive. According to ono story Midhat Pasha after his 
conviction attempted to open his veins with a pair of scissors, 
tartly because he was weaiy of life, and chiefly to prove that 
Aziz might have committed suicide with a similar 
liStrument. The Sultan is said to have roraonstrated 


again st tho hasty proceeding of an alleged criminal whom 
his judges, possibly at his own instigation, have condemned 
to death for murder. Tho whole story may possibly be 
true ; but it has not fcbo advantage of being credible. If the 
•Sultan was really solicitouB for the preservation of Midhat’s 
life, members of the House of Commons had no need to 
troublo themselves about his safety. It was at least 
possible that thoy might injure their client by officious 
interference. It may also have been desirable to remember 
that Mr. Gladstone has formerly made a violent attack on 
Midhat’s character, though he may perhaps not believe 
him to bo guilty of murder. The Minister who dethroned 
a Sultan because ho had become abjectly subservient to 
Iliibsia, and who was chiefly responsible for the subsequent 
war, was naturally obnoxious to the author of tho bag and 
baggage policy ; but Mr. Gladstone is incapable of wishing 
that a political adversary should bo unjustly punished 
as an assassin and regicide. 

The Sultan was said k» lmvo been surprised and irritated 
by the report of tho feeling which the late State trial had 
produced in England ; but ho scorns afterwards t6 have 
reconsidered his first impression. He may perhaps have 
been incapable of understanding tho Western prejudice 
against interference with judges during atrial and against 
suspected subornation of perjury. According to more than 
one newspaper correspondent, the public opinion of his 
own subjects is favourable to tho Sultan. Orthodox Turks, 
it is said, hold that the dethronement of Abdul Aziz, 
which was undoubtedly effected by Midhat and his asso- 
ciates, was a graver crime than the murder of which they 
are accused. Punishment on a fictitious charge of guilt, 
incurred by an act which might not furnish a convenient 
ground of accusation, would perhaps not bo repugnant to 
an Oriental sense of justice. Three hundred years ago 
English judges were often consulted by tho Crown in the 
earlier stages of a prosecution, though few of them would 
have consented to receive instructions during the coarse of 
a trial, lu the present instance tho Sultan was tho real 04 
well as the nominal prosecutor, and au acquittal would have 
been universally regarded ns a defeat . r Thre* ■" four of his 
most formidable subjects have received a stignu. bich will 
henceforth exclude them from official employment, although 
heavier punishment is remitted. If any of tho humbler 
prisoners are eventually executed, tho Sultan’s soverity 
will probably have been caused by kpprehension of per- 
sonal violence to himself. Notwithstanding many precedents 
to the contrary in Ottoman history! Abdul Hamid may, 
perhaps, hope to create an impression th&t the person even 
of a dethroned sovereign is inviolable. After his active 
and successful efforts to socure a conviction, he can scarcely 
account for tjie louitv which has been practised by pro- 
fessing to be satisfied of the innocence of tho prisoners. 
Lord Dufferin must have needed all his practised skill to 
intercede to good purpose for the life of Miduat. It would 
scarcely have been prudent to argue that he has been un- 
justly condemned, when tho verdict was given in deference 
to tho wishes and instructions of the sovereign. It was 
also impossible to contend that tho murder of the Sultan’s 
kinsman and predecessor was a venial offence. Tho English 
Government would not havo been justified in interfering 
except on tho ground that tho accused may perhaps be 
innocent; and yet a direct imputation of injustice was 
calculated to defeat its purpose. r JJhe Turks may, porhaps, 
not itisist on tho logical dilemma. A European Govern- 
ment would object to pardon a great .criminal on the 
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application of a foreign Power ; bat the Sufrruy fens tbAsjgjjit 
it expedient to oblige a Government with which he norf 
complicated relations. The banishment of all the prisoners 
of high rank indicates either the deference of the Sultan 
to the representatives of the English Government, or 
perhaps his disbelief in the guilt of the acoased. 

It is uncertain whether Lord Dufferin is thus far in 
a position to confirm Mr. Gosciten's statement that the 
English Government, after all the events ,of the last five 
or six yoars, still possesses greater inflnence in Turkey 
than any of its competitors or allies. Perhaps Monte- 
negro and Dulcigno have been forgotten ; and indeed a 
judicious Turkish statesman wonld recognize the advantage 
which his country has derived from the application of 
European prossure. If, nevertheless, the Naval Demonstra- 
tion haB increased the influence of England at Constan- 
tinople, the result must be ascribed rather to fear than to 
love. The services which were rendered by the united 
Powers to both parties in the Greek controversy may 
perhaps be more readily appreciated. It was equally for 
the interest of Greece and of Tarkey that the settlement 
of the frontier should be taken out of the hands of the 
parties to tho dispute, and that it Bhonld be settled by self- 
appointed arbitrators. Gratitude may be due to tho col- 
lective body of Ambassadors and to the Governments 
which they represent ; but it is not at first sight obvious 
why England, which inclined throughout to favour the 
Groek claims, should be preferred to France, which had 
suddenly, abandoned tho Greek cause, or to Germany, 
which took the lead in tho negotiations. Since that time 
the French Government has wantonly assumed an atti- 
tude of hostility to Turkey ; and it is supposed that a 
special Envoy has been despatched from St. Petersburg to 
Paris to arrange joint action between Franco and Russia. 
It is understood that tho relations of Gormany and Austria 
with the Sultan are at prosont friondly. 

Mr. Gladstone has stated in tho House of Commons 
that Lord Du me tun's earliest duty will be to promote tho 
long-promised and long-delayed improvements in tho ad- 
miniAration of Armenia. In this enterprise tho European 
Concert will bo of no avail. Tho English Ambassador will 
be compelled to roly on arguments whioh may not bo so 
practicully effective as they will bo logically conclusive. 
It is difficult to understand how tho most persuasive of 
diplomatists can produce a conviction which the Btaio of 
affairs has not 1 jng since suggested. In tho greater part 
of Armenia and Asia Minor there is no adequate security 
for life and property ; and in some districts tho peacoable 
inhabitants arc exposed without defence to tho violence of 
marauders. Almost all the predatory triboa are Maho- 
metan, though many of their victims belong to the same 
religion. Notwithstanding a long succession of disasters 
caused by misgovernmout, corrupt Ministers at Constan- 
tinople are still in league with local Governors, who 
plnnder their provinces for tho benefit of themselves and 
their patrons. It cannot be assorted that foreign emissaries 
have latoly been especially busy in Armenia ; but civil and 
military officials seem to bo occupied in preparing the way 
for their intrigues. It is satisfaotoiy to know that in all 
parts of tho country tho oppressed classes have* long re- 
garded the English consular agents as their protectors, or, 
in the absence of power to aid thorn, as their zealous advo- 
cates. It would seem that tho correction of the prevailing 
anarchy is not impossible, as the Government and its 
subjects have a common interest in the general prosperity ; 
but the long delay of promised improvement has not been 
caused by failure of remonstrance. Lord Duffebin, like 
his predecessors, will encounter the difficulty of providing 
a fulcrum for his diplomatic lever. He will have no 
Enropean concert at his back ; nor can he point, as in the 
case of Greece, to an army prepare*} to invade Turkish 
territory. If Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville can 
succeed as well in Armenia as in Greece, they will have 
attained a great political trinmph. 


THE LIVERPOOL MESSAGE OF PEACE. 

T HE peculiar vivacity with which Mr. Gladstone last 
week rebnked Sir Stafford Northcote’s reference to 
the dubious effect q f messages of peace to Ireland may 
possibly have boon quickened by the knowledge of the 
return message whioh wai thgn lying at Liverpool. It is 
part of thd Premier’s idiosyncrasy to be never so confident 
in hi 0 own theories as when something ffas happened to 
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discredit and disturb them* The devoted" supporters of 
the Government have, however, been a littl^troubied by 
the Liverpool disoovery. It dees not interfere with {heir 
general principle as to Irish affairs, whioh is, thAt when . 
Ireland is tranquil it is a proof of the efficacy of messages 
of peace, and that, when it is disturbed, it is ft proof of the 
necessity of more snob messages. Bnt it is, from their* 
point of view, still an incident which has its incon- 
veniences. It shows how impossible it is to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, and it is a very ourions comment on the 
polioy of conciliation. That policy has now been pursued 
unceasingly for more than half a century, and the result 
is that Irishmen both at home and abroad are moire 
bitterly prejudiced against England and English go verb- 
ment than they were on tho very morrow of the Babken 
Treaty and under the severest pressure of the penalfiaws. 
The exiled Irishman of tho type of Sarsfield produced by 
one method of government, and the exiled Irishman 
the type of O'Donovan Rossa produced by another, 
a very curious parallel stndy, and would supply a remark* 
able subject for that series of imaginary conversations 
doaling with tho last half of tho nineteenth oentnry which 
some one may some day bo inspired to write. 

Tho hypothesis of a hoax of some kind or other has, as 
a matter of course, boon once more set up. Suoh hypo- 
theses are in their nature safe from refutation. The 
probabilities, however, aro in this case entirely against the 
idea. For tho purpose of a hoax, or for tho purposes of 
an advertisement, one infernal machine wonld have an- 
swered as woll as a dozen. The things aro expensive, 
troublesome, and dangerous to make and to export, and 
the unnecessary number would greatly increase the expense, 
the trouble, and the danger, while the chanoo of detection 
would certainly not be diminished. The assertions or 
denials of O’Donovan Rossa and his friends are of next to 
no value in tho matter. Bnt when direct incitements to an 
act have been published for weeks in American papers, and 
whon tho act itsolf is subsequently committed, it sooms a 
superfluous effort of ingenuity to cast about for any other 
explanation than the obvious and natural oue. 44 Dynamite 
44 lor England," 44 dynamite as a science," 44 a little dyna- 
44 mite horoically appliod," “give me tho sword and dyna- 
“ mite," 14 dynamite will free Ireland " — these, and & 
hundred such propositions in proso and verse haVe flooded 
tho Irish- American prints for weeks and months. Even if 
tho dynamite hypothesis in the matter of the Dotercl be an 
invention, it was an invention certain to raise the spirits 
and encourage the hopes of those who were sconndrels 
enough to contemplate such a method of irregular' 1 war- 
fare. To enlarge upon the particular hoinousnoss of this 
sconndrelism is, of course, perfectly superfluous. It has 
been argued with amusing seriousness that tho senders of 
these messages of peace wore after all not such bad men as 
to contemplate the possible destruction of the Malta and 
tho Bavarian , seeing that they packed their clocks very 
carefully indeed. The only inforence from this is that the 
machines wore protty certainly not manufactured with any 
purpose liko Thomassen’s. Whoever sent them naturally 
desired that they should not go off before doing their work. 
But that the careful packing of the clocks came from a 
moral scruple or a sentimental tenderness for the pas* 
sengers of the Bavarian or the Malta is a charitable sap* 
position whioh need hardly be considered serionsly, how- 
ever seriously it may havo been put forward. The fact 
remains that the crews and passengers of these two 
steamers had as narrow an escape of a sudden dismissal 
from this world as usually falls to the lot of any 
one, and a much narrower one than most people wonld 
care for. 

There seems to be no good reason for finding fault with 
the secretiveness of the authorities as to the matter. 
There are cases, of oourso, whege publicity has the ad- 
vantage of engaging the public on the side of the law and 
of their own safety. But the public has absolutely no 
means of controlling the shipments outboard vessels which , 

cross the Atlantic, and the only ohance of detecting tho 
criminals concerned may havo been reasonably thought to 
lie in silence and in the institution of what, in the polioo- 
slang of the ancien rigime , used to be oalled a 11 mouse* 

44 trap." The consignees of the infernal machines in this 
case did not choose to play the part of mice, and it 
is very probable that they received early warnihg that? 
their sohemes wore detected. Indeed, considering the / 
number of fanciful hypotheses whioh have beau started; i - 
iu reference to the subject, it is rather surprising that* 
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*<nifeJmo dias not suggested the probability of the matter 
'taring leaked out through thq agency of the guilty parties 
■ ihemsflfee; Having mitfsed their cnanoe of an explosion 
“ tliOT would thus seoure the certainty of an advertisement, 
while they eould not put the authorities more on the 
* alert than they were already. Sir William Harcourt’s 
‘ ‘ statement was only open to the charge, not of exaggerating 
£he gravity of the situation, but of somewhat exaggerating 
the tone in which it should have been treated. Like 
many other persons who have accustomed themselves to 
4 *ibe lighter style, the present Home Secretary is not in* 
variably happy when ho attempts the graver, llis main 
position, however, that great part of these crimes are due to 
uhe culpable laxity which is permitted across the Atlantic 
to \ the Irish press is incontestable. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the lino which 
separates undue restrictions on the liberty of tho press 
from restrictions which arc absolutely necessary to or- 
dinary good government, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that that lino has been overstepped in tho case of tho 
Irish newspapers already alluded to. It iB a simple fact 
that the language which, under the benevolent operation 
of English law, Drought Most into tronblo was mild and 
vague compared to.tlmt which these organs of murder and 
outrage spread among tho most excitable, tho most igno- 
- rant, and tho most unreasoning population in tho world. 
The assurances of American papers that no respectable 
person reads the lucubrations of Mr. O’Donovan Hossa 
and his friends is not particularly comforting, because it is 
not from respectable persons 41 any danger need bo ap- 
prehended. This last outrage; However, seems to have 
disturbed the equanimity even of tho American press ; and 
almofet all tho more prominent organs have expressed, not 
merely their regret, but their opinion that something 
should be done. It would be somewhat unwise to count 
much on that somotliing. Political considerations of the 
party kind, as well as tho general theory of government 
prevailing in the country, will probably prevent Congress 
from doiug anything very definite to discourage or silence 
the poets and orators of tho Sunday Democrat and tho 
Irish World. It would, however, bo rather a bad day with 
England if she depended on the complaisance of the United 
States to save her “compact, inflammable cities” from 
dynamite and ' Wm. The protection must come from 
ourselves, with Su. clue assistance as by international 
comity the police and public oil Leers of one nation usually 
lend to each other. The elaborate Customs system which 
has made smuggling a thing of the past must have lost 
much of its efficiency if it is not able to provide a fair mea- 
sure of protection. Nor is there any reason to believe that, 
unless great mismanagement on the part of tho authorities 
discourages friends, the same moans of information which 
were effectual iu this case would be effectual in others. Asso- 
ciations of scoundrels, and particularly of Irish scoundrols, 
always include faint-hearted or vonal persons who, if they 
know that there is something to bo certainly gained by 
turning informers, will inform. Thore is another thing 
which should by no means bo forgotten, though in the 
present temper of too many politicians it is but too likely 
to be — the absurd lenity which has often been Bhown to 
criminals of O’Donovan Rossa’s typo of late years is a 
positive bribe to the perpetration of the crimes. While 
these men pnrsne their machinations in Iroland, they have 
the chance of a scat in Parliament; when they are caught 
they are sure of a merely nominal punishment, of wide 
popularity and sympathy, and of the notoriety which is 
perhaps dearest of all to them. When they are released 
they can go to America, and, besides turning an honest 
or dishonest penny by aid of their past acts, can carry on 
the war, as they themsolvos phrase it, with entire 
impunity in tho future. There are certain enemies of man 
who, when caught, should always bo crushod, and at least 
one kind of Ituai trooson-fclou is eminently of this class. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

T HE division on Sir Michael Hicks-Beacu’s motion 
had * little or nothing to do with tho merits of tho 
Transvaal controversy. It was well known that tho 
Government had a steady majority of more than a 
hundrod ; and a majority, if it is good for anything, 
/ may bo relied upon to reject a vote of oensure. Mr. 
- Gladstone, though he may have had no such intention, 


fooitltateil discharge of their duty by his faithful 
followers whon bo postponed the discussion nntil the first 
impression of annoyance had with lapse of time become 
fainter, and when he pressed it on before the result of the 
pending negotiations was known. It was hardly worth 
his wliilo to deny that ho had insisted on Sir Mjohaer 
Hicks-Beacii proceeding with the motion, lie had offered 
him tho alternative of making room for Mr. Rathbone 
or Sir Wilfrid Lawson to initiate the debate in more 
favourable circumstances. It was probably right that the 
Opposition should give expression to tho general feeling 
of dissatisfaction and shame ; but a vote of censnro which 
is certain to bo rejected has little practical import- 
ance. It is admitted on all bands that the decision of the 
Government is irrevocable, though it may, perhaps, prove 
not to bo final. Tho Boers will retain all that has been 
conceded to their demands ; and perhaps they will insist, 
not without effect, on obtaining something more. Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement that tho English Government is to 
retain a veto on legislation affecting tho nativo inhabitants 
of tho Transvaal has excited some surprise. No equally 
definite declaration to tho same purport is contained in 
Lord Kimberley’s instructions; and it is more than 
doubtful whotlier the Boers will consent to so serious a 
restriction of their independence. Tho announcement that, 
for tho purposes of tho Convention, natives living beyond 
tho border of tho Transvaal aro to bo regarded as foreigners 
is not less remarkable, it had been supposed that^the reser- 
vation to tho English Government of foreign ufliurs related 
ouly to European or civilized States. Jt has never beon 
customary to extend diplomatic recognition to communi- 
ties which had not a regularly organized Government. 
Control over intercourse with neighbouring tribes will, 
even if it is conceded by the Boers, involve a responsibility 
which ought not to be undertaken without duo consider- 
ation. If tho Republic of tho Transvaal is to be prohibited 
from making war on tho Swazios or Zulus without tho 
permission of the Suzerain, a corresponding claim to tho 
maintenance of peace among the natives by English autho- 
rity could scarcely bo rejected. It will perhaps be neces- 
sary for Mr. Gladstone hereafter to explain, willi charac- 
teristic facility, that a veto accorded to the Crown on 
domestic legislation and an exclusive supervision of ex- 
ternal relations means that both matters should be remitted 
to tho absolute discretion of tho Boers. • 

Tho debato practically reduced itself to a single issue. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cn. r * iieulain maintained that the 
offer of terms of peace was mado bofore the series of de- 
feats ; and it appears that Lord Kimberley's despatch to 
Mr. Brand was forwarded on the day before the first of 
Sir G. Colley's disasters. By that document the Govern- 
ment held out tho hopo of a satisfactory settlement of tho 
disputo if the Boers desisted from armed opposition. Tho 
armistice which preceded tho peace was concluded when 
the English force had beon thrice repulsed with a loss of 
more tlmn seven hundred men killed and wounded. The 
withdrawal of armed opposition was on tho other side. Sir 
Evelyn Wood, in spite of liis remonstrances, was ordered 
to agree to terms of which one was that tho Queen’s 
troops stationed in her undisputed territory should not 
advance to the pass of Lang’s Nek, which is also in 
the colony of Natal. A more humiliating arrangement 
has seldom been concluded even after a serious defeat ; 
and the possible consequences of tho surrender are not 
yet approximately known. Tho samo settlement would, 
if, according to Sir Evelyn Wood’s advice, it lmd followed 
a successful advance of his troops, have had an entirely 
different significance and result. The attempts of tho 
Government aud its apologists to reconcile tho successive 
phases of tho Ministerial policy were wholly abortive. 
Tho rebellion had begun, and tho armed Boers already 
occupied Lang’s Nek, when tho Ministers declared that tho 
suppression of resistance must precede the concessions 
which might bo afterwards offered; and »Sir V. Roberts 
was despatched to tho seat of war with large reinforce- 
ments, which could have no other object than to compel 
submission. The blunders of Sir G. Colley’s strategy 
wero his own ; but in prosecuting military operations he 
was strictly obeying his orders. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, while they were still engaged in suppressing 
tho revolt by force, well knew that peace might at any 
moment be obtained by ibe concession of the demands of 
the Boor leaders. Mr. Cjfandeiilatn, not having yet 
attained Mr. Gladstone’*? skills in harmonizing contradic- 
tions, sccm&l to admit that tho Government had com- 
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united error*, thongb it afterwards recognized/ and As far ; 
as possible Applied a remedy to the results. 

It was natural that the debate should be in sorifo degree 
retrospective ; but, on the merits of the policy which had 
preceded the Transvaal revolt, there is no real difference of 
f opinion. The annexation, even if it wore justifiable as 
regarded tbo Boors, was the grossest of blunders. If the 
measure were expedient, it might have been adopted within 
a short time on the application of the very community 
which lias since denounced it as usurpation. Another 
grievous mistake was the unprovoked attack on the 
Zulus, with the result of relieving the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal from all apprehension of invasion and from need of a 
protectorate. The policy of the late Government is never- 
theless not well adapted to purposes of recrimination. Lord 
Kimiw.ki.ey at tbo time agreed with Lord Carnarvon ; Mr. 
KNATCUHULL-RuaESSfiN, who had been Under Secretary of 
tho Colonics in the Liberal Government, without protest 
from his superiors cordially approved of tho measure; 
Mr. Gladstone himself was silent, and there is no roason 
to suppose that he at that time differed from his colleagues. 
It is probable, though the truth cannot bo positively ascer- 
tained, that Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches were 
among tho causes of the Transvaal rebellion. When ho 
afterwards announced that the annexation was irrevocable, 
tbe malcontent Boers had abundant cause for disappoint- 
ment. It is not improbable that his latest speed) will tend 
to rovi^e irritation. When ho assorted two or throe weeks 
ago that Cho independence now conceded was equivalent to 
the local self-government which hod been formerly pro- 
mised, it might bo supposed that ho was, after his usual 
fashion, playing with words for tho purpose of establishing 
an imaginary or fictitious consistency. Tho declaration 
that tho English Government is to retain a veto on legis- 
lation for the natives will produce a more serious impres- 
sion. Tho Boers may, perhaps, not pause to consider that 
such a power, if it were nominally established, conld not 
bo practically exercised. A veto on tho part of an English 
Resident, who would have no military forco at his back, 

^ would be summarily aud safely disregarded, 

Tho fragments of news which aro forwarded from tho 
Transvaal aro much moro interesting than tho foregone 
conclusions of the majority of the House of Commons. 
All Englishmen, with tho exception of unscrupulous parti- 
sans, wish that the negotiat ions should result in an equit- 
able ancHasting arrangement. J udicious politicians, though 
4hey mug# regret the manner in which peace was con- 
cluded, are not disposed to render it precarious by imposing 
on tho Boers unpalatablo conditions. They would, for 
similar reasons, gladly rccognizo an honourable and con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of the representatives of 
tho Transvaal. It cannot be said that the latest reports 
aro in any way reassuring. It appears that tho Com- 
missioners have, for good reasons, objected to an addi- 
tion which the Boer delegates have lately rnado to their 
number. The person with whom the Commissioners refuse 
to hold intercourse was concerned in tho treacherous 
occupation of Potchefstrom, and lie is accused of having 
treated the garrison and inhabitants with itosolenco 
and cruelty. It is added that tho Boers have refused 
their assent to several articles of the draft Convention. 
The acquittal by a jury of Boers of tho men who were 
accused of tho murder of Captain Elliot is still moro 
disquieting. The crime was in tho highest degree 
atrocious, and thero can be little doubt that the Boer loaders 
had sufficient reasons for charging tho prisoners with tho 
guilt. It will bo remembered that Captain Elliot and 
another officer were taken by an escort of Boors to tho 
bank of a river which they had no means of crossing 
except by swimming. They were then set at liberty, but 
tho escort fired upon them as they swam, and Captain 
Elliot was killed. It would bo unjust to suspoct the 
sincerity of tho Boer delegates who professed to regret 
the crime ; but there is too much reason to believe that 
the verdict of tho jury indicates a feeling of hostility to 
the English. . If the negotiations after all fail, it is 
difficult to anticipate the consequences. Thoro is still an 
English army within reach, but the present Government 
will be loth to omploy force; nor, indeed, would tho 
objects of a renewed war bo definite or intelligible. It will 
be impossible wholly to abandon the defence of tho claims 
of loyal residents, although Liberal journalists, with 
questionable taste and feeling, habitu&lly denounce thorn 
as unscrupulous adventurers. The natives will in any 
event have to take care of themselves In abdicating its 


sovereignty* tbe English Government virtually renounced 
the right or possibility of protecting those who had for a 
short time been its subjects. ' As Bishop CoT<sigso says, 
tho natives, if they have reason to complain, will probably 
migrate into the neigh boaring English colony* 


THE SHETLAND WRECKS. 

BOUT a calamity such as that which has befallen the 
Shetland Isles there is, after all, very little to be said. 
When kings and princes fall victims to crime or accident 
tho minutest details of what has happened are known and 
recorded. Tho sufferers aro watched by observant eyes 
down to tho vory moment of tbe disaster, and amonc£ tho 
survivors are sure to be Borne who have taken note of 
every particular in the groat man's bearing under tho 
trial. It is not so when the victims are obscure fishermen, 
littlo skilled in the observation either of themselvos or 
of others. Wo can faintly picture to ourselves the fine 
fishing weather of Wednesday week — weather which Beni 
every available boat to sea, and promised to bring them 
back with heavy takes and full purses ; tbe clouds that 
gathered as the night drew on, to burst with a suddenness 
which left the crews with their boats now far out at sea 
and their nets and lines set ; and the dread with which 
tho wives aud children of the fishermen watched the 
waves from daybreak on the Thursday, a dread which only 
went on increasing as the hours during which return was 
possible passed too quickly away. But beyond these 
generalities of misfortnno there is nothing to be known. 
The lost boats will yield no survivors, and tho seas of Shet- 
land are loth to give up their dead. Nowhere is tho break- 
up of family life so sudden and so unrelievod as in the 
wrecks of these northern waters. In a thousand different 
ways women may,' be widowed, children left orphans, and 
parents deprived of the sons who are their only support. 

But usually the dead arc brought back and there is a littlo 
interval of silence and mourning, which serves to divide 
the life which the survivors havo led hitherto from tho 
life which they must lead for the future. Tho families of 
these lost fishermen know no such pause. Their dead aro 
doubly lost to them, since they aro not even recovered for 
last looks and reverent burial. It is only their failure to 
return when others return that establishes the fact that 
they have died. 

But if imagination refuses to reproduce in its fulness the 
disaster which has just swept away some seventy Shet- 
landers, it may at least bring before us to somo purpose 
tho condition of those who were dependent on them. 

In Shetland, we aro told, it is customary for the men of 
whole families to fish together in tho samo boat. In a 
single crew thero will be father and sons, uncles and 
cousins. Consequently tho wreck of a boat may mean tho 
loss of all the protectors to whom a woman aud 
her children had to look. Her husband has gone, 
anti with him havo gone sons and brothers and 
moro distant relations still. In islands where fish- 
ing is almost the only industry women and children 
can do but littlo to support themselves. They live in- 
directly by the boats, as the men live by them directly. 
Now that boats and crews aro alike gone, they have 
nothing to look to but tho charity of their neighbours. 

But in the Shotlands there is little or none of that 
abundance out of which charity springs most easily, if not 
most willingly. Where all are poor in their degree, con- 
tributions must bo small and tbo payments spread over a 
considerable tiruo. In the present case, however, the need 
is great and immediate. Some three hundred people 
have been left destitute in a night. They have to be 
maintained for the moment and tohe cared for hereafter. 
There is no fear that tho Shetlanders will not do their 
utmost, but oven their fitmosfc will not go veiy far. In 
somo ways, strange as it may seem, we are more sepa- 
rated from these islanders of our own ooaBt than from tho 
sufferers under similar disasters in foreign countries. For 
tho most part wo are not helped to realize what has hap. 
pened by local knowledge, and, in the absence of local 
knowledge, it needs an unusual effort to bring the 
disaster home to us. If we had heard of the loss 
of Bixty or seventy men on some coast with which we 
wore familiar, which we had visited in holidays or coasting 
along in yachts, the impression made on ns wonld be .f* 
vivid and persistent. The contrast between our own pftst ’ 
pleasure and the present misery of tho survivors would 
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recur to us again and again. When the soene is the 
Shetland Islands we are apt to forget how near to ns it is 
in point of distance, how close to ns in point of relation- 
ship. In theory they are our fellow-counfcrymon, and con- 
sequently have a paramount olaim on our generosity. In 
fact, they are more strange to ns by a great deal than if 
they were so many Frenchmen or Italians. 

it is this that soems to mako it expedient to say some- 
thing more in the way of suggesting contributions than is 
ordinarily needful. The first mention of a disaster of this 
kind in the newspapers commonly brings offers of money 
from all sides. In such circumstances as these tho only 
advice that has to be given is not to allow tho customary 
objects of charity to bo forgotten in tho more showy 
and interesting pensioners who have suddenly beon 
thrown upon our hands. Liberality suggested by excito- 
ment of this kind is apt to bo a little impulsive. It 
forgets that if A. withdraws his help from 13. in order 
to be generous to C., it is 11., not A., that is the real 
benefactor. There aro no signs that any such caution 
is required now. On tho contrary, there is some reasou 
to fear that, unless people arc reminded that these islands, 
so remote from us and yet so closely connected with ns, 
contain many families made destitute by an overwhelming 
and unforeseen disaster, they will not think of tho one 
way in which it can be of any avail that they Bhould think 
of it. Already, as wo learn from tho letter sent to tho Timas 
on Thursday last by tho Accountant-General of the Navy, 
a small Committee has been formed in London, and will 
.act in concert with tho Committee ostablislicd at Lerwick. 
This Committoo will know, what we in London cannot 
know, tho nature, tho extent, and tho duration of tho des- 
titution so suddenly crcafcod, and tho most appropriate 
means of effectually and permanently relieving it. Their 
only difficulty will be to find the money with which it is to 
bo relieved, and that is precisely tho difficulty which can 
at once bo removed by a prompt and judicious exorcise of 
English liberality. 


TUNIS AND TRIPOLI. 

rriltK criticisms passed by tho Duke pi: Drogue in tho 
.L French Senate on the African policy of M. BartiBslemy 
S r.-lllLAlRE were couched in serious and dignihod language, 
and were searching and impressive. The Duke knew ho 
had a strong case, and made tho most of it. But it was 
not so much tho caso of a political adversary as tho caso 
of a diplomatist and ex-Forcigu Minister. Tho speaker 
know thoroughly tho past history of French diplomacy, 
and could sigualizo preeisoly where M. St.- Hilaire had 
nmdo a now departure and point out its probable con- 
sequences. The independence of Tunis, in tho sense that 
Tunis is not, and has not been for nearly two hundred 
years, a part of tho Ottoman Empire, is quite as much a 
part of the diplomatic creed of the Duke de Broglie as it 
can be a part of that of M. St.-Uilaiue. It wa& tho 
Duke, indeed, who, as Ambassador to England, had to 
submit to Lord Granville, in 1 S 71 , the strong pro- 
test of M. Thiers against tho effort thou made by the 
Forte to get its sovereignty over Tunis recognized. 
Nor did the Duke in any way deny that Tunis needs 
to be watched in tho interests of Algeria, or that 
occasions might ariso when it would not only bo per- 
missible, but necessary, that pressure shall bo pnt on 
Tunis to prevent it becoming a focus of disaffection among 
the Algerian Arabs. Wlml ho insisted on was that it lmd 
always been tho object of France to Lave an independent 
Tunis on which it could 4 put pressure, but the existence of 
which it would uphold. The very reason why an indepen- 
dent Tunis was valuable to Frants was that it prevented 
France coming into direct contact with Turkey. Not 
to have Turkey for a neighbour, not to have constant 
quarrels, or occasions of discussion with a Power which is 
in such a position that the slightest quarrel with it may 
light up au European war, was tho permanent aim of 
French statesmen <of every party, and under every form of 
Government. From this policy M. St.-Hilaire seems to 
every one but himself to have openly and wantonly departed. 
Ho has destroyed tho independence of Tunis ; he has made 
France the neighbour of Turkey ; ho bos gone to tho verge 
v of a quarrel with the Porto; he has forced England to 
appear on the scene, and t 6 say what it will or will not 
tolerate. A French speaker naturally added that it was 
humiliating to Franco that it should have had to seek the 


countenance and favour of tho ouly Power which is inte- 
rested in seeing it waste its strength in African expedi- 
tions, and that tho clause of the Constitution which forbids 
war to bo made without the sanction of Parliament waa 
rendered nugatory if the Government might, on its own 
authority, bombard tho forts and kill the sabjccts of ft 
foreign sovereign. 

To all thiB M. St.-Hilaire mode the astonishing answer 
that I 10 was thoroughly at one with the Duko DU 
Broglie os to tho importance of having an inde- 
pendent Tunis, of avoiding contact with Turkey, 
and of sedulously avoiding tho complications . to which 
any attack on a province of Turkey would give rise. 
He did, indeed, give up tho Kroumirs. Those slippery 
peoplo had not been conquered because they could not bo 
found. Even if they had been found, they needed nob au 
army, but a few gendarmes, to suppress them. But M. 
St.-Hilaire sticks to his independent Bey. Nothing 1ms 
been dono to diminish the Bey’s independence or to bring 
Franco in contact with Turkey. It was all very well for 
an outsidor like the Duke t>e Broglie to talk of the Bey’s 
forts having boon bombarded, of points on the coast in tin* 
immediate vicinity of Tripoli having boon soizod, of a 
treaty having been extorted from tho Bey. Those pro- 
ceedings might seem odd to an uninstructcd critic, but 
that was only because ho was uninstrueted. It as only 
those who are blessed with tho inner vision £ivcn by 
access to the Foreign Office who can see theso things in thoir 
true light. Peoplo like tho Duke de Broglie must learn to bo 
patient, and then they too will lmvo a power of right percep- 
tion bestowed on them. All that is taking plaeo now is part 
of a process. France is working by very subtle means, but 
itsmothod is very safe and very sure. It is engaged in tho 
delicato task of making tho Bey independent, and it has 
to uso tho means which it finds at its disposal, although 
they may not at first sight seem exactly such as it would 
bo natural to uso. M. St.-Hilaire is as confident ns ever 
that tho day will come when all the world will see that, 
by having his forts occupied, his towns destroyed, his 
subjects driven into insurrection, a French Consul mada 
his Chief Minister, and by being himself shut up in his* 
palace under a guard of French soldiers, tho Bey has been- 
put on tho high road to independence, dignity, and un- 
contented sovereignty. The Bey was, in tho eyes of M. 
St.-Hilaire, a drowning man. M . Sr -Hilaire h A plunged 
into tho stream and is saving him ; but, of course, ho has 
to seizo tho drowning man’s hair in a rough and 
rather unpleasant manner in order to bring him to shore. 

It is probable that M. St.-Hilaire wishes bo very much 
to believe what he says that he really does believe it. He 
longs to persuade others as well as himself that ho has 
dono nothing more than take indispensable stops to 
prevent Tunis being hostile to France. Ho is possessed 
by an unfeigned horror at tho possible consequences of 
what ho has done. Above all, lie recoils from anything 
like an attack on Tripoli. No one, he emphatically declared 
in tho Senate, but an enemy of Franco could suggest that 
France should provoko tho enormous dangers which an. 
attack on Tripoli would involve?. To Lord Granville lio 
has been equally explicit. Englishmen will road with 
keen satisfaction tho extremely plain language which Lord 
Granville has used on this point. England will notallotf 
its position in Egypt to bo in any wa}', however indirectly, 
to bo menaced. It will not have the French in Tripoli as 
the neighbours of tho country it protects. M. St.-Hilaire 
Bays, and says truly, that it could do no good to Franco 
to occupy a barren coast lining a desert that stretches 
over seventeen degrees of longitude. That is a very sen- 
sible way of regarding tho matter, but it is not exactly tho 
English way. A French occupation of Tripoli might do 
no good to France, but it might do much barm to Hug- 
laud. Therefore it must not bo if England canprovont it; 
and Lord Granville has rightly judged that the surest 
way of preventing it is to make it clearly known before 
any design of tho sort is seriously contemplated that Eng- 
lftud would rather go to war than suffer it to be carried 
out. M. St.-Hilaire has shown both I act and good sense* 
in his manner of meeting this declaration on the part of 
England. Ho takes no offence, he gives no half answer,, 
hq does not seek rc r uge in a conditional promise. ICe re- 
cognizes tho right of England to retain its position in 
Egypt unchallenged ; ho states absolutely that Franco will 
keep its hands off* Tripoli ; be undertakes* that, if Franco has 
to take measures against agitation fomented in Tripoli, it will 
remain wholly on the defensive. Lord Granville could not 
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but be satisfied with those solemn assurances; A positive and 
indisputable engagement has been made, and there is an end 
r of tbo matter satisfactory to England, and as M. St. -Hilaire 
thinks, equally satisfactory to France. If no one olse had 
to be thought of, tho matter might have ended thoro. But 
it was obvious that this engagement might bo only too 
satisfactory to Turkey. The Turks aro accustomed to bo 
protected, but they are oqually accustomed to think that 
they are indispensable to their protectors, and may do what 
they please under tho shelter which good fortune has 
provided for them. It was necessary, therefore, to warn 
the Porto .that England does not moan that, if Tripoli 
is used as a centre of agitation against the 
French in Tunis, England will intervene to shield 
Turkey from tho consequonces she would have justly de- 
served. The day may come when very grave questions 
may arise between Franco and Turkey in regard to 
Tripoli. Bat for the prosent tho discussion in the French 
Senate and the action takon by England have very much 
lessened the probability of any European complication 
arising out of tho Tunis expedition. The very difficulties, 
too, which the French havo now to encounter in Tunis 
will make them less exposod to any barm that the 
Arabs of Tripoli, whether instigated by the Sultan or 
not, can do to them. The Frouch have to conquer 
Tunis. # They have to deal with an insurrection so serious 
that the insurgents now show themselves just ontside the 
capital, and bold every inch of ground on which a French 
soldier is not treading. At tho cost of much money and 
many lives, France will put down this insurrection ; but it 
will havo to take measures so strong, ho effectual, and on 
so largo a scale, and the Arabs will have suffered so severely, 
that the enfeebled and disheartened rorriuant of tho subjects 
of this independent Bey will not for a long time be ready 
-to listen to the voices of tho agitators of Tripoli. 


MR. GOSCIIEN AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

T HE City Liberal Club and its guests, while they be- 
stowed merited applause on Mr. Goschen, may perhaps 
have felt a nervous apprehension lest there should be a dis- 
closure of the differences which in some degree separate him 
from thoJeaders and the bulk of tho party ; but when all 
persons concerned are equally anxious to avoid an unpleasant 
topic, reticenco is easily secured. If Lord Granville had 
been able to take tho chair, tho avoidance of dangerous 
subjects would have only required a moderate exercise of 
his habitual tact. Sir John Lubbock is also a judicious 
• speaker, and ho is not a violent partisan. Mr. Goschen 
himself was equal to tbo occasion. From the beginning 
of his speech to tho end ho scarcely referred to tho poli- 
tical doctrines which the Liberal Club wus established to 
enpport. The misfortunes and dangers of the Turkish 
Empire, which are but accidentally connected with party 
politics, famished ample material for an interesting speech. 
Although much has been said of the peremptory character 
of Mr. Goschen's diplomacy at Constantinople, he had 
evidently sympathized with tbo troubles which he had 
endoavourod to alleviate ; and he even showed appreciation 
of the military spirit which, among the Turks, seems 
to bo independent of political aptitude. In the harshest 
throats and remonstrances which it was his dnty to 
address to the Sultan and his Ministers, Mr. Goschen 
personally felt that be was performing a friendly service 
to a Government surrounded by porils. As he said, the 
urgency of the Montenegrin and Greek questions consisted 
in the fact that obstin&to resistance might not improbably 
‘have cansed the dissolution of the Empire. Some recent 
events seem to indicate a discovery on the pArt of tho 
Ottoman Government that its ancient ally is still its best 
and wisest friend. That the opposite opinion long pre- 
vailed was more tho fault of Mr. Gladstone than of the 
Sultan or his advisers. They may naturally have been 
exoited by tho animosity to their raco and religion, caused 
by political and ecclesiastical motives, which Mr. Glad- 
stone had repeatedly expressed in numeasnred language. 
Few other statesmen have thonght it justifiable to profess 
themselves the enemies of any Power with which it may 
be their dnty to maintain amicable relations. 

Neither Mr. Gosciien nor the City Liberal Club can havo 
forgotten that, only the day before, be had voted with tho 
minority in the most important division which has taken 

K ' co during the long discussion of the Irish Land Bill, 
ero is no doubt that the Government would have been 


defeated if Liberal members in general had ventured to 
aot with equal independenoe. On no previous occasion 
has Mr. Gladstonr been so little able to answer the argu- 
ments of his opponents ; nor has he been compelled 
to approach so nearly to the communistio doctrine which 
wonld repudiate freedom of contract. His supporters are 
perhaps not to be blamed for preferring their party and 
their leader to their opinions, for a defeat of the Govern- 
ment might have produced serious complications ; but the 
avowed sooession of twenty Liberal members, and the 
significant absenoe of a much larger number, prove that 
the former doctrines of the party have not been unani- 
mously renounced. Mr. Goschen's speech at Bipon, and 
his subsequent vote, designate him as the future leader of 
those Liberals who still adhere to the principles of poli- 
tical economy. He has already been threatened by the 
organs of the intolerant faction which has nsnrped the name 
of Liberal. While Mr. Goschen acquiesces in the flagrant 
anomalies embodied in the Irish Land Bill, he is not pre- 
pared to extond the practice of legislative interference 
with private affairs. His scruples will not have been ro- 
moved by the language which Mr. Gladstone used on the 
day of the City dinner. An expression of sympathy 
with Mr. Parnell's proposal for the punishment of ab- 
sentees was tho more romarkable at the time when Mr. 
Parnell’s lieutenants in Ireland publicly declare their pur- 
poses of abolishing landlords altogether. In the same speech 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that the moment was not con- 
venient for the discussion of Home Rule, which is therefore 
admitted to be in some sonso an open question. Sir W. 
Harcoukt may perhaps not have been too enthusiastic in 
his praise of Mr. Gladstone's abounding energy, but in 
the later stages of the Bill liis language has bocoine more 
and more revolutionary. 

In differing on some vital points from the officiul doc- 
trines of his party Mr. Gosciien may claim the credit of 
sincerity and consistency. It is ceriain that he is, as far 
as his convictions will allow, a loyal adherent of Mr. 
Gladstone ; but his political temperament indisposes him 
to a policy of sentiment and impulse. It was on this 
ground that ho doclined to concur in the sudden conver- 
sion to universal household suffrago which Lord Hartington, 
in an unhappy moment, imposed on tho party. Other oppo- 
nents to tho change in the county franchise havo objecled 
to an unnecessary and dangerous increase of democratic 
power. Mr. Goschen took alarm at the woll-known in- 
difference of the working classes to sound principles of 
political economy. Ho knows that the maintenance of 
Froo-tradc and of freedom of contract depends on the in- 
fluence of the educated and intelligent classes, and 
he foresees that the unqualified supremacy of artisans 
and labourers will encourage a system of legislative 
meddling for the supposed beuofit of the only section oc 
tho community which will bo practically represented in 
Parliament. In the same spirit Mr. Gosohen protested at 
Ilipon against the application of the principles of the Irish 
Land Bill to England and Scotland, and he has since voted 
for tho proposal that oven in Ireland substantial tenant- 
farmers should bo left to take care of themselves. It may 
be added that, iu confining bis remarks to the affairs 
of Turkey, Mr. Goschen intelligibly hinted that he bad 
nothing to say about English politics which would have 
been acceptable to the City Liberal Club. The oomp&ny 
present probably concurred in the hope expressed by Sir 
John Lubbock that Mr. Goschen might again booomo 
member for tho City of London. He would, perhaps, be 
well content to represent his present constituency, but it 
is impossible to know whether he will be able to seonre 
his return for the electoral division in which Bipon may 
soon be merged. The City of London never chose a fitter 
member than a scholar and an able economic writer, who 
had at an early age established a reputation &b a man of 
business before he abandoned commerce for the occu- 
pation of & statesman. Unluckily large constitnencios 
almost necessarily adhere to one Or other of the groat 
parties; and the suspicion and dislike with which tho 
Liborals were regarded affected oven tho ablest and most 
independent of their leaders. In the last Parliament Mr. 
Goschen came in at the bottom of the poll, and in xflflo 
he judged that it wonld be useless to offer himself as a 
candidate. He may perhaps, nevertheless, not agree with 
Mr. Gladstone that the wealth of the City deprives ittf*' 
electorate of all claim to respect, as, indeed, Westminster 
is similarly disqualified by the high sooial position of 
some of its inhabitants. 
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While some of the speakers at the dinner expatiated on 
the merits of the best of all possiblo Governments, and on 
the felicity of the country under its rule, Mr. Goschen, 
perhaps unconsciously, consoled less sanguine politicians 
by the description of a community which is in a much 
worse condition ; yet oven the remark of an intelligent 
Pasha, that Turkey had within itself twenty Irelands, may 
have suggested the reflection that one Ireland is bad enough. 
As Mr. Gosciien said, the Sultan liad lately at one end of 
his dominions an Albanian League which threatened to 
assert its independence by arms ; and it was necessary to 
send an army under Dervish Pasha to reduce the in- 
surgents to obedience. At the same time a Kurdish chief 
invaded Persia on his own account; and, if ho had not 
been defeated, he might, perhaps, like similar adventurers 
in former times, have established a new Oriental dynasty. 
The unhappy Sultan was, in a sense, responsible lor the 
misdeeds of a vassal who was at the same tirno rebelling 
against himself; and, as one of Mr. Goschen’s informants 
truly observed, Oijeidullah Kiian is not a person whom 
yon can take by the ear and lead to Constantinople, 
though ho has now voluntarily waited on the Sultan. A 
second army was, therefore, required in the East ; and, 
in other quarters, thorearo malcontent Arabs to coerce, and 
hostile neighbours in the wholly or pnriially emancipated 
Enropeau provinces to watch. Mr. Gosciien spoke highly 
of the powerful forco which had been collected to oppose 
a Greek invasion if the frontier question had not been 
settled by the efforts of European diplomacy. It seems ns 
if, though they have neither money nor credit, the Turks 
can always find soldiers ; and yet Mr. Goscuen believes 
that of tho hundreds of thousands who were levied in 
Asia for tho Russian war only a third or a fourth part 
havo returned to their homos. It was on tho eve of Mr. 
Goscuen’s departure from Constantinople that tho Turkish 
Government had to face the new and unexpected compli- 
cations arising from tho French annexation or occupation 
of Tanis. The efficient assistance which thoy havo roeoived 
from Lord Granville may perhaps in some degree explain 
Sir Charles Dilke’s statement that tho Armenian reforms 
are in a hopeful stato. 


THE LAND BILL. 

LTHOUGH the third reading of the Land Bill has 
been unexpectedly delayed, the progress of the inoa- 
Buro on the Report was, on the whole, satisfactory. With 
the exception of one very important division and one dis- 
astrous amendment, the history of the Bill in the last week 
of its passage through tho Lower House has been un- 
eventful. It is not very easy perhaps to appreciate the 
reasons which determined the Whig members of tho 
House of Commons to make one of the Jew stands they 
have yet mado against tho neglect by the Government of 
their most cherished principles on the occasion of the 
amendment moved by Lord Edmund Fitzmaukice. That 
amendment, exempting from the operation of the Bill 
holdings rented at more than iooZ., hud indeed the dubious 
advantage of in somo degree limiting tho harm which tho 
Bill may do. But the defenders of the measure woro abl o 
to retort with some semblance of roasou that, granting the 
principle of the Bill itself, the amendment was rather 
mischievous than otherwise. Of all the sentimental ideas 
of the Irish peasant about tho land — sentimental ideas 
which it is the business of this Bill to crystallize into 
legal rights — the most vivid, perhaps, is his objection 
to the consolidation of holdings. That tho consolida- 
tion of holdings is of obvious benefit to Ireland, and 
consequently to Irishmen, is another matter. The object 
of the present Bill is to givo Irishmen, not what is good 
for them, but what they desire, and they do not desire 
consolidation. Now that Lord Edmund Fitzmau rice’s 
amendment would have been a strong inducement to land- 
lords to effect this consolidation, os rapidly as might be 
consistent with the restrictions imposed by the Bill, is 
clear. To unprejudiced observers it appears that Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice and Lis friends might have been 
much better employed in supporting the amendments 
which Sir John Ramsden did not and which Sir Walter 
Barttelot did move. Nevertheless, tho division, like that 
Mr. Hen e age’s amendment, was a remarkable one, and 
lull of warning to the Government. As beforo, only the 
support of the Home Rulers saved them from actual defeat. 
It was perhaps out of gratitude for this support that the 


amendment which Mr. Parnell sprung upon the TIpuso on 
Thursday, and which virtually re-enacts the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, was accepted by the Ministry. 
Nothing has been dono in tho direction of mitigating the 
rigonr of the moasnro towards tho landlords daring the 
last sovon days. Indeed, besides the concession to Mr, 
Parneul just mentioned, tho bonus conferred on lease- 
holders at tho eleventh hour in Committee was an addi- 
tional and serious infringement, of tho landlords* rights, 
and the refusal to recognize tho cases in which landlords 
have themselves bought up tho tenant-right without in- 
creasing the rent — cases which arc known to exist in a 
respectable number -further demonstrated tho spirit of 
the measure. 

That spirit as it is represented in the Bill now on tho 
threshold of the Houso of Lords is but little altered sinco 
ils first appearance beforo the House of Commons. Slight 
but not unimportant alterations, removing to somo ex- 
tent tho glaring onesided ness of the plan, have, indood, 
been introduced in tho first, the third, and tho seventh 
clauses; but three months’ discussion has hardly produced 
any other modifications of real value. Tho hostile de- 
scription of the Bill at its first appearance remains, to all 
intents and purposes, correct — that it is an attempt to 
givo tho tenants of Ireland a now start at the expense of 
their landlords. Tho provisions for this purpose are 
immensely complicated, and in many cases it isMiilieult 
to say how they may work. But, if the Bill has the effect 
which its promoters wish it to have, the description just 
given will be tolerably well mado out. it is far too laic 
either to discuss tho abstract justice or the practical ex- 
pediency of such a proceeding; that has been done enough 
already. There are, perhaps, a few persons who, by dint 
of constant iteration, havo persuaded themselves of tho truth 
of tho doctrine which three or lour months ago came upon 
thorn as a startling novelty, and which is still an nnhistorical 
invention to better instructed persons — tho doctrine that tho 
Irish poasantis a disinherited victim to whom his inheritance 
is now being restored by solemn process of law*. With the 
exception of this little kuot of docile partisans, one view 
of tho Bill is probably entertained by its opponents and its 
supporters alike. It is a message of ponce to the tenants 
of Ireland in the form of a cheque which is drawn on their 
landlords by Parliament, and which Parliament is able to 
J insist that, the landlords shall honour. This abnormal 
! operation is regarded by somo persons as a splendid act of 
j justice and generosity, by others as a disagreeable and 
| perilous necessity, by others as a dubious political experi- 
j mcnl, by others as a great, social and economical blunder, 
by others as a scandalous act of high-handed confiscation. 
But the simplo matter of fact remains tho same. 

Tho interest which has been felt in tho question, What 
will tho Lords do with it ? has bren considerably abated 
by tho understanding that tho House of Lords will by 
no means assume an irreconcilablo attitude, and that 
it is even dubious whether any very extensive attempt will 
bo mado to modify tho measuro m that House. There 
are certain points which lmvo been sufficiently imbeatod 
already, notably the exemption of English-managed estates 
and holdings where tho tenant-right has been bought up, 
and the fixing of a limit to tho operation of the Bill — as to 
which something may bo tried. Tho latest of Mr. Parnell’s 
amendments will also probably bo heard of again. To insist 
on the redemption by Government of tho ostatesof landlords 
who wish to soil is scarcely within the province of tho Upper 
Houso. Tho Peers have, moreover, been relieved of great 
part of their responsibility by the vacillating and uncertain 
conduct of the moderate Liberals in the Lower Houso. It is 
no part of the duty of the House of Lords to endeavour to 
balance tho preponderance of a particular party in the 
Commons, and tiie vacillation just referred to lias made 
tho divisions on the Irish Land Bill almost entiroly party 
matters. Among those divisions there wero many in 
which tho weight of the moderate Liberals might have been 
thrown against tho Government quito as legitimately as 
on the occasions of tho amendments of Mr. Hkneagb undo! 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaueice. It was not so thrown, and the 
consequence is that tLio Bill goes up to tho Peers with a 
record, broken on only two occasions, of very considerable 
majorities in its favour. It has, moreover, as lias been 
repeatedly pointed out, something more in its favour than 
the number and the figures of tho master<rol!s on which 
tho majority of Mr. Gladstone has obodicntly answered 
M present” at tho demand of its chief. Tho dominant 
party, to uso a homely comparison but too familiar to the 
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ordinary householder, has acted like the worldly-wise 
tradesman who is culled in to inspect the meohanism of a 
• house. There may have been nothing that required his 
services, but he speedily contrives to make them indis- 
pensable. The leaky cistern or the smoky chimney 
becomes in his bands an indabitable fact, and the house- 
holder is more or loss at his mercy. All practical 
politicians recognise that the rejection of tho Bill by 
the House of Lords (which is indeed unlikely enough), 
or even a persistence on tho part of the Peers in 
amendments directed against its spirit, would lie in the 
highest degree unwise. Nothing, it is true, can be much 
more deplorable than that spirit. Mr. Gladstone's re- 
marks in the discussion on tho Roport as to absentee 
landlords are among tho most remarkable that have come 
from the mouth of any English statesman during this 
century. The Prime Ministku is reported to have said in 
effect that ho sympathized with Mr. Parnell’s wish to 
deprivo absentees of the benefit of the law, but that this 
was not tho timo for discussing tho manner of their out- 
lawry. It is probable that we may therefore look forward, 
if Mr. Gladstone is spared sufficiently long, to a measure 
enjoining so many months’ residence on landlords, or 
directing, in the language of advertisements, that they 
shall ^ovote their whole timo to the duties of their 
office. Crazy folly of this kind is, of course, sufficiently 
far from Mr. Gladstone’s actual thoughts ; yet it would be 
% perfectly legitimate inference from his words, and a 
sufficiently logical extension of the principle of the Irish 
Land Bill. Yet it should not bo forgotten that another 
chance speech of tho Prime Minister’s compromised him 
almost as far on tho other side. In tho discussion on Sir 
Walter Bauttelot’s amendment, lie is reported to have 
stated his willingness to consider in tho future proved 
cases of depreciation of a landlord's property by the work- 
ing of tho Bill. These two utterances indicate sufficiently 
well the strange region into which the Land Bill intro- 
duces English politics and politicians. Had the attitude 
of tho House of Commons been different, tho Peers would 
have boon amply justified in barring the gale of this 
region for tho present. But tho House of Lords is only 
bound to help thoso who help themselves. Neither in 
tho country nor in Parliament has any definite Bign of 
rosipiscQnco manifested itself; and the Lords will be jus- 
tified, to say nothing more, in allowing Parliament and 
country to bo filled with the fruit of their own and Mr. 
Gladstone’s devices. 


TIIE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

TIIHE homo politics of France have suddenly become 
X interesting. Every one has long ceased to care liow 
the existing Chamber employs itself ; and until Tuesday 
no certain information was to be had as to when tho 
now Chamber would bo elected. At the end of last week 
a rumour suddenly got abroad that Ministers' intended to 
hold the elections on the 2ist of August, so that candi- 
dates and constituents wero separated from tho decisive 
day by less than a month. The indignation of all shades 
of tho Opposition was great. They would have only four 
weeks in which to got up their case against the Ministry. 
Considering the state of habitual horror at the sins of the 
Cabinot in which the Extreme Right aud the Extreme 
Loft aro agreed to live, it may not seem that this is an 
insufficient interval. Upon almost any day in tho year 
there is enough abuse directed against Ministers in 
reactionary and Radical journals to famish an ample 
brief for any number of candidates. Still, a good case on 
which candidates may insist is not everything. The can- 
didates themselves must be forthcoming ; and, though to 
provide them may not take ldng when the money is roadv, 
to provide tho money may not bo so easy. Probably 
there was never a general election in which tho defeated 
party did not believe that, if it had only had a little more 
time to prepare for the contest, it would have made a very 
much bettor fight. On this occasion the pill was made 
still moro bitter by two other considerations. The Oppo- 
sition had roally been led to beliove that a later day would 
be choson. Tho Minister of War had announced that 
tho Rescrvo would bo called out in two divisions, the 
lust between thl> iSth of August and the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and tho second between the 4th and the 29th of 
October. Consequently tho latter h$df of September seemed 
obviously intended for the elootions; and it was a genuine 


disappointment after this to be told that tbe Government 
moant to hold them on the 21st of August. The second 
consideration was that August is seldom a month in which 
very much happens, so that there was every ohanoe that, 
if the elections were thus hurried on, there would not be 
time for any new misfortune to overtake the country and 
to supply an additional text against tbe Cabinet. In 
ordinary years this would not have much mattered, be- 
cause there would then have been no reason to suppose 
that the ohapter of acoidonts was likely to oontain any 
specially unpleasant reading for September. But this 
year there was good gronnd to hope that it might contain 
something of the kind. With the business in North Africa 
on hand everything is possible, and an election hold iql the 
midst either of defoat or of a call for additional troops 
might be turned to excellent account. By Tuesday the 
anxiety of the Opposition had become uncontrollable, and 
M. Clemenceau plainly taxed the Government with their 
change of purpose. M. Ferry declined to admit that there 
had been a change of purpose. To fix tho date of the elec- 
tions wus the proper business of the Executive, and in 
determining to take the 21st of August the Government 
had only consulted the interests of the Republic. Unfor- 
tunately M. Ferry did not stop hore. Ho went on in 
effect to say that the best way of consulting the interests 
of the Republic was to prevent Republicans from talking 
too much. The Government, ho 6aid, had decided that 
tho electioneering period ought not to bo a long one, inas- 
much as, with the present freedom of speech and writing, 
tho electioneering period never came to an end. On 
this theory a Government might givo notice on Saturday 
of its intention to hold tho elections on the Sunday, since, 
as the eloctors are always in perfect readiness for the 
contest, they can consequently dispense with any special 
preparation for it. According to M. Ferry, a French 
elector should always bo in a position to make liis choice 
between rival candidates, even though he may have hail 
no intimation that his vote would be asked for until ho 
came within sight of the polling-booth. 

It is not unlikely that this speech of M. Ferry's lost 
him several votes in tho division which shortly followed. 
Even a respite of three weeks is something when an 
election is in prospect; and, if the Deputies had been 
oonsultod before tho Government came to a decision, most 
of them would probably luivo voted for the middle of 
September. M. Ferry made the question one of confidence, 
and called upon tho (Jhambor, it' it thought that it was 
dealing with a Ministry of surprises, to vote for M. 
Cl£mknckau’s motion of censure, anil to put an end to the 
situation in which the incessant attacks of the Extreme 
Left had placed the Cabinet. It was a handsome challenge, 
and it was within a vory little of being handsomoly taken 
up. Only 214 Deputies voted with Ministers, while 201 
voted against them. There wero 73 Deputies who did 
not vote at ail, and it is among these that the ill effects of 
M. Ferry’s speech must probably bo looked for. If he 
had been able to assign any special ronson for hurrying on 
tho elections, some of them might have supported him ; 
but, with perverse ingenuity, he had contrived to give the 
impression that the Government were really anxious to 
cut short the discussions of their policy which will shortly 
begin in every constituency. 

If the Times' Correspondent is well informed, tho reason 
for hurrying on the elections is not bo much that tho 
Government wish to cut short discussion as that they 
wish there shall be nothing particular to discuss. Accord, 
ing to this view, the Government had not, in the first in- 
stance, any intention of holding the elections before the 
14th of September. The Circular from the Minister of 
War was intended to convey the meaning which M. 
Clemenceau attributed to it. Several small inconveniences, 
finch as the postponement of the sittings of the Depart- 
mental Councils, would have been p voided, and no colour 
would havo been given to the ohargo of wishing to steal a 
march upon tho Opposition. But, within forty-eight hours 
from the issue of General Farris's Circular, tho commander o l 
the army in Algeria informed tho Cabinet that, though no 
outbreak was to be expected until after August, he looked 
forward in September to a formidable insurrection which 
would require a great effort to put it down* M. Ferry 
had consequently to take his ohoioe between hurrying on/ 
the elections after tho Governmont had indirectly pledged? 
themselves not to hold them before the 14th of Etoptember, 
and holding them at a time which might coincide with 
serious events in Africa, In these circumstances he pro- 
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ferred a courso which would, at all event**, prevent the 
new Ghamber from being coloured in the very moment 
of its creation by the unpopularity consequent on the 
discovery that the African policy of the Government had 
proved more costly and troublesome than they had painted 
it, .Whether this is a correct account of M. Ferry's 
motives it is impossible to say. The Times* Corre- 
spondent says that he has his information from a 
source of authority, and the probabilities certainly point to 
the existence of somo poworful roason for anticipating the 
date of tho elections. Tho constituencies will not be 
particularly pleased with a Minister who declares that ho 
does not wish to give thorn too long an interval in which 
to tttudy bis merits. The more eager a man is to induce 
another to pronounce in his favour, tho moro careful ho 



for substituting tho 2ist of August for the 14th of 
September, the motive suggested by tho Times' Corre- 
spondent is certainly plausible. The fact that it lias 
such weight with M. Ferry suggests, however, a curious 
reflection. Whon Tunis was occupied, it was said that tho 
Government wished to do something striking abroad in 
order to go to tho country in the odour of popularity. In 
that case tho desire of the French people for aggrandize- 
ment abroad must bo exceedingly short-lived. What was 
intended to please thorn in May ia treated as certain to 
annoy them in September. Otherwise tho Government 
would not see in the possible coincidence between a fresh 
African expedition and tho elections a source of Parlia- 
mentary danger which must be averted at any cost. 


for granted, but the regiments appropriated to each district 
might equally well have continued to bear their old 
numbers. Tho substance of localization would have been 
secarod ; tho difference would have been that the 3°^ 
and the 59th would nave made up the Fast Lancashire 
regiment, and not, as is tho case now, bnvo been trans- 
formed into the East Lancashire regiment. In this w ay 
tho past history of the army would not liavo been wiped 
out. Each regiment would have rotainod before men, as 
well as iu its own conscious ness, tho recollections asso- 
ciated with tho Peninsula, with the Crimea, or with 
India; while it would have added to this whatever ad- 
vantage there is in permanent association with particular 
districts. This has actually boon done in the case of 
special titles. If tho Somersetshire regiment may still 
bo called Prince Albert's Light Infantry, or the West 
Yorkshire regiment the Prineo of Wales's Own, it is hard 
to seo why a similar relaxation of tho rule should not 
liavo been permitted in cases where tho regimental 
numbers wore equally distinctive and at least equally 
honourable. 

On two other days within the last week military affairs 
have had their share of public attention. On Saturday 
the Lowe Mayor entertained a large number of Volunteer 
commanding officers at the Mansion House, and the Duko 
of G.\?n;ufi><ii; took tho opportunity to speak in very high 
terms of the behaviour of tho Volunteers at Windsor, and 
to sav, very justly, that his praise would not Tiave been 
valuable now if it had not been withheld in the days when* 
it was less deserved. It is quite true that 11 if faults hod 
| 16 not been honestly, fearlessly, and frankly stated," 
the Volunteers would never have arrived at tho 


THE ARMY. 

TITHE Extraordinary Gazette of Tuesday is a new Br.p- 
jL tismal Register lor tho British nrtnj. In it tho regi- 
ments of tho line are called for tho first time by their local 
names, whilo half the officers receive a new personal title. 
Retirements, promotions, and a strange terminology com- 
bine to make tho Gazette memorable. The names of 
generals whoso connexion with the service thus becomes 
historical necessarily fill a largo space, in one sense, at 
all events, tho English army has long been tho best- 
gcncralled army in Europe. It is certainly an advantage 
1, hat the list of generals should bear some relation to tho 
list from which selection would bo made for service in the 


position they now occupy. Indeed, if there is any charge 
to bo made against the military authorities in connexion 
with the Volunteers, it is rather that they were slow to 
discover hew anxious tho Volunteers were to bo found 
fault with. The Volunteers had made a military standard 
for themselves long before tlm War Office thought it 
worth while to make a standard for them. ]f they had 
been contented to take advantage of all tho allowances ot 
which they were offered the benefit, they would liavo re- 
mained ut best showy inoflicieuts. It was by insisting 
that more .should be demanded of them that they by 
degrees induced the military authorities to believe that it 
might be worth while to give them what they asked. As 
Lord Ei.eno pointed out, the present value,* of the Volun- 
teers is not. to ho measured by the actual number 


iield. The objections to compulsory retirement only apply ; 
to tho other cud of tho scale, and even there they have as 1 
yet hardly come into force. At the dignified, if not 1 
venerable, ago to which the retired generals have attained, 
they must themselves have a half suspicion that younger 
men may bo more useful iu a campaign. But a rnan who 
has to leave the army at forty may fairly feel that, though 
ho is too old to look out for a new career, lie is at his best 
as regards the career which is being taken from him. It 
is inevitable that a measure of this kind when it comes to 
bo fully applied should give occasion to many heartburn- 
ings. The best thing that can be urged in its dofonce is 
that, as it must bo exceedingly unpleasaut to tho Secretary 
of State to havo to introduce compulsory retirement, it 
muBt bo assumed that ho sow no other way out of the 
difficulty which tho block in promotions had created. 

Even so much ns this cannot bo said of tho change in 
tho nameB of the regiments. As the eye travels along tho j 
Gazetto even the civilian is conscious of a certaiu shock I 


enrolled. Now that a certain minimum of efficiency 
is exacted from every Volunteer, a man who is 
no longer able to attend drill has to leave tho 
force. The result of this is that, in the event of an inva- 
sion, we should command the services of a large number of 
men whom a very short period of training would make as 
efficient as any actual Volunteer. Lent Ef.ciio reckons 
that there are 800.000 men forming this unrecognized 
Volunteer Reserve, which, with the numbers actually en- 
rolled, would give us dose npon a million of men who 
have received the rudiments of military training, and tho 
majority of whom would he willing (o give their services 
for homo defence. The next demand that the Volunteers 
ought to make upon the War Office has only an indirect 
reference to themselves. They cannot do much to improve 
their present qualifications n 11 less some mode can Ik) dis- 
covered of giving them the assistance and co-operation of 
cavalry ami artillery. At present they possess,* and to all 
appearance are likely to possess, neither, llow tho defi- 


when the familiar numbers which are retained for tho 
household Cavalry, the Dragoons, the Hnssars, and tho 
Lancers, suddenly give place to tho local titles by which 
the infantry of tho lino will in future be known. If it is 
true that upon the day when tho warrants came into foreo 
the officers of many regiments sat down to mcsB with 
crape upon their arms it cannot bo protended that tho 
change is not very Jccenly disliked. That is not of courso 
in itself a reason for leaving it unmade. Tho actual 
members of a service are often very ill-disposed to welcome 
necessary reforms. But it is a reason for not making it 
unless it was indispensable to the success of tho gonoral 
scheme of reorganization of which it forms a part, and no 
adequate evidence has been given that it wub thus indis- 
pensable. The essential feature of that scheme was 
the localization of the army, the association of every 
regiment with somo specific district from which its recruits 
should be drawn and in which its dep6t should be j 
stationed, Tho value of this provision may bo taken 1 


ciencv is to he made goud wo cannot pretend to say, but 
the question is one that has 11 gct&uiuo claim on the atten- 
tion of the Government. The Volunteers will not bo 
raised to the full development of which they aro capable 
until the defence of the country may bo entirely trusted to 
them should ir. suddenly become desirable to send every 
available battalion of the regular army abroad. It may 
not be possible to bring the foreo to this pitch of perfec- 
tion, but it certainly cannot be expedient to rest content 
when wo havo not made a single step towards its attain- 
ment. 

O11 Monday the Duko of Cambridge presented their 
commissions to the "Woolwich Cadets who have success- 
fully passed their examinations for the Artillery and tho 
Engineers. On this occasion the Duke showed that his 
power of distributing blame was fully equal to his power 
of distributing praise. The condition of the Royal 
Military Academy seems to call, however, for something 
moro than speech. When the Commander-in-Cmie* 1 lias 
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occasion to tel] tbo yourig i$$n ifojtiqpd fo^.the Scientific 
Corps that be is fur from satined wftlf$he reports of 
their conduct ; that their behaviour during the time to 
which t<b oho reports relate has baenjingentlemanlike and 
' unsoldiorlike ; that they cannot ftcprct men to obey those 
who do not thorn selves Understand obedience; and that 
discipline, if they will not yield to it of their own free 
will, must and shall bo enforced — matters must have come 
to a serious pass. Nor have the Cadets made up by pro- 
ficiency for what they want in conduct. Tho results of 
their study leave muesli, the Duke says, to deplore. Thoy 
are carcloss about the subjects which it is most essential 
for an officer to know, and wasto such attention as it 
units them to give upon subjects which, though thoy 
bring marks, are of very secondary importance from 
a military point of view. If these uncomplimentary 
criticisms are well deservod, they reflect discredit not 
merely on tho Cadets, but on tho authorities who have 
the charge of them. The Governor is dcscribod in 
tho newspaper reports as certifying that tlio conduct of 
those to whom commissions 'were presented had been 
marked during their stay at the Academy by the highest 
discipline and obedience to orders. Either, thereforo, the 
Duke of Camuiiidgk has been misinformed or the Governor’s 
commendations havo ceased to bear any meaning. As 
regards the proficiency of tho Cadets, if tho study of extra 
and optimal subjects is found to distract thorn from paroly 
military Subjects, why aro prizes given in thorn ? If, 

• again, jS,ooo marks aro too few to entitle a man to a 
commission when, in tho same examination, another Cadet 
gets 46,000, why is tho margin allowed to bo so large ? 
The minimum ought to be fixed at a point which is 
-evidence of sufficient preparation — not merely of such pre- 
paration ns the Duke of Cambridge describes in his speech. 
The matter is ono which certainly suggests further 
explanation. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION. 

O F all the secrets of tho future, there are few which it 
more concerns Englishmen of every cIusb to guess 
rightly than the effect of American competition on English 
agriculture. Every effort, therefore, nnido with any fair 
degree of intelligence and knowledge to read the riddle is 
to be welcomed, ami the effort made by Mr. Blake in a 
recent pamphlet deserves serious consideration. Mr. Blake 
represents in Parliament tho comity of Waterford; hois 
a landowner, and 1ms a substantial personal interest in 
arriving at a right conclusion, and lie has taken tho 
trouble to go to the produce-growing districts of the United 
fitates and sco on the spot what American competition 
paeans. The most valuable part of his production is 
that in which he shows that American competition is as 
yet in its infancy. It will, ho thinks, take live or six years 
to perfect tho machinery by which England is to bo 
inundated with American meat and American grain. 
Produce has first to bo produced, and then brought to 
market, and producers and carriers are only as yet on the 
threshold of their respective enterprises. Tho stock of 
cattle in American cattle-growing districts may and will 
bo doubled. Tho owners of cattle are setting themselves 
energetically to doubling it; but a stock of cattle cannot 
bo doublod in a day or a year. What is certain is that, when 
tho time has olnpsed which is necessary to make it a physical 
possibility that tho stock of American cattle should lie 
doubled, it will bo doubled. Any amount of corn can bo 
grown in tho western districts of the United States and 
Canada; but it is only where a railway runs that corn can 
he grown for any other purpose than that of feeding pigs, 
or rotting on tho ground. Railways are being built, 
but they aro not finished. As they go on, tfxe land 
adjucent to tho lino is taken up, and brought into 
cultivation. Time is needed to build the line, to 
attract settlers, to enable tho settlers to get ovor their 
first difficulties, and, lastly, to grow a marketable sur- 
plus. Here, again, as in tho case of cattle, a process is 
going on the fruits of which are not visible as yet, but 
must show themselves before long. At the samo time, 
improvements are continually going on which mako pro- 
duction casior or make produce of a better quality. Now 
machinery is constantly being devised to save labour, and 
such articles Us bacon, which in America is relatively bad, 
because the pigs are fed carelessly, is being made bettor 
by more attention being given to the feeding of the ani- 


mals. Very groat improvements, too, are being intro- 
duced into the carrying business. Powerful and large 
vessels are being built expressly adapted for the reoeption 
of live cattle ; ingenuity is busily at work to reduce the 
cost of keeping dead meat fresh ; and what is at present 
tho great obstacle to tho importation of American dead 
meat-— the defectiveness of the arrangements for treating 
and distributing it on the English side— is sure to-be 
remedied. Here, again, time is necessary to direct Eng- 
lish capital and energy into a new direction ; bnt the time 
found necessary is not likely to be very long. Mr. Blakb’s 
estimate of five years appears to bo ample ; and there 
seems to be no reason for doubting that in five years’ 
time American agricultural competition will tell on Eng- 
lish cultivation with a force very muoh greater than that 
which it now exercises. 

There is also, we think, much justice in the observations 
which Mr. Blake makes on tho objections which are 
usually made by those who try to make light of American 
competition. The cost of carriage and freight is neces- 
sarily a drawback to the American competition; but expe- 
rience shows that, in spite of carriage and freight, American 
produce can be landed here at a profit-yielding price which 
is very considerably below what tho farmers of tho United 
Kingdom have been in tho habit of receiving, and the cost 
of carriage and freight is much more likely to go down 
than to go np. There is not the slightest prospect of 
American land becoming oxhaustod. The soil of the great 
Canada wheat district, a thousand miles long by three 
hundred wide, is said to bo of such a nature that it 
fertilizes itself, and this very peculiar soil stretches a 
considerable distance into tho United States. * This 
is what Mr. Blake stateH, on the authority of local 
exports ; but, oven if the statement is an exaggeration, 
there can be no question of American soil being exhausted 
within the period when American competition will begin 
to tell with its full force on English production; and 
there is no limit to tho American territories in which 
cattlo can be produced in illimitable quantities and pro- 
duced for ever. An adequate supply of labour will be 
provided by the vast stream of European, and especially 
of Gorman, immigration ; and, although tins stream may 
some day fall off, yet it happens that the stream is 
stronger than it has ever been known to bo at the very 
moment when additional labour is needed to fulfil tho 
prophecy that in five years’ time the full effects of 
American competition will bo felt. Some day, perhaps, 
a larger portion of English laud and of the capital and 
energy of English farmers will bo devoted to tho roaring 
of poultry and to the cultivation of vegetables. But, 
although these are very valuable adjuncts to a good 
system of general agriculture, they can never replace such 
a systom. If wo lose the business of supplying our own 
population with bread and meat, wo cannot make good 
tho loss by developing tho business of supplying the 
masses with eggs and French boans. Lastly, Mr. Blake, 
as an Irish member, finds it natural to notice the sanguine 
views of those who dream that the Land Bill will enable 
tho Irish farmer to compete successfully with his American 
rival. The Irish Land Bill at the very best will only 
enablo tho actual cultivator of twenty acres of wet poor 
land to make as much out of them as a needy ignorant 
laborious person can make out of tbom. The utmost 
efforts of such a man will only make him a little less of a 
struggling pauper than he has hitherto been, but oau havo 
no possiblo bearing on the general effects of American 
competition. 

When we come to Mr. Blake’s estimate of the probablo 
consequences of American competition, we feel ourselves 
on ground much less firm and sure. He tells us that be bad 
studied the calculations of Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, who 
had prophesiod that English rents would be wiped out 
altogether ; that, on arriving in the States, he had a long 
contoronco with tho prophet ; and that the final result ot 
tho discussion, and of all his own observation, was to 
convince him that Mr. Atkinson was quite wrong — that 
things would not bo half so bad for landowners like him- 
self, and that it was safo to put down the permanent 
reduction of rcntB at one-third. No figures are given to 
show why this point of redaction is taken rather than any 
other ; and, of all the data with which Mr. Blake could 
have provided us, these are tho figures that would have 
been most interesting. Let ns, however, for the moment 
assume that Mr. Blake is right. If, then, one-third is 
taken off rents, the British producer will be able to 
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compete with the American. He will sell at a fair profit 
all he can produce. He cannot prodace enongh for the 
needs of the English population ; out, as he will sell what- 
ever he produces, all that the American competitor 
can send will be that quantity by which the English 
demand exceeds the English supply. There is no 
other great country to Which he can send his 
surplus, for every great country besides England will 
guard its own agriculture by protective duties. This 
solitary opening, tho supply of what one great country 
cannot produce for itself, seems a remarkably Bmall one in 
comparison with the enormous increase of American pro- 
duction which we are told is going to take place. What 
is to become of all the cattle and corn which is to be pro- 
duced in America ? It will bo confessedly in oxccss, and 
vrey largely in oxcoss, of what tlio American population 
needs for its own consumption. It will also bo enormously 
in excess of anything that England will tako on Mr. 
Blake’s supposition that, if they get a third of tho rent 
taken off, English farmers will produce as much as they 
do now, and sell it at a profit, while the rest of tho Old 
World will decline to take it unless tho local harvest 
happens to bo so deficient that import duties can be paid 
and yet a profit be left to tho importer. It seems obvious 
that, if Mr. Blake is right, tho Americans aro going iuto 
over-production on a gigantic and ruinous scale. Even if 
Mr. Atkinson wero right in his gloomy prophecies, and 
English rent disappeared, the English farmer, if allowed to 
cultivate tho land, would still produce as much as he does 
now, and the opening for American produce would not bo 
increased. There would still bo nothing to supply except 
what is represented by tho margin between English pro- 
duction and English consumption, and this is really a mere 
fioabitu us compared with what the Americans proposo to 
produce. Tlioro are, no doubt, many othor things to bo 
taken into account ; but, as Mr. Blake puts his case, it 
would appear that, when his fivo years are up, tho 
American producer would bo quito as much in danger of 
ruin as either the English farmer or tho English landlord. 


THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 

T HOSE who have watched with a mixture of perplexity 
and disappointment tho action of the University 
Commissions instituted iivo years ago amid such Bangui no 
expectations, will probably acquiesce gladly enough in tho 
measure which Lord Spencer has brought into the House 
of Lords. Tho powers of the Commissions expiro this 
year ; and it is proposed to transfer them to that Committee 
of the Privy Council which, according to the original 
plan, was to servo as a tribunal of reference after tho 
Commissions had terminated their labours. Those labours 
have unfortunately resulted in some cases in suggestions 
which are almost equally disapproved by the most oppo- 
site parties in either University. Tho proposed Com- 
mittee, composed as it will bo almost exclusively of high 
official porsonagos, is likely to exorcise a much soberer 
judgment, and to be a much less convenient tool in tho 
hands of crotohotoers. Tho Chancellors of tho two Uni- 
versities, the President of tho Council, tho Lord Chan- 
cellor, and other persons of tho samo standing may be 
faiily trusted to docido questions of reform much more in 
accordance with common sense and the general needs of 
tho University and the country than in accordance with 
tho views of this or that advocate of ingenious schomes for 
the redistribution of funds and studies. 


METHODISM. 

I T may ho doubted whether many Anglican prelates or cl ergy- 
men, or for that matter Wesleyan ministers either, would be 
disposed to endorse the assurance profiered the other day by 
Bishop Ryle to the ^President of the Wesleyan Oonforonce, that 
their respective communions are simply “ different regiments " in 
the same general army of il tho Church of Christ in England.” 
But there can bo no doubt that the large proportions Methodism 
has assumed in England and America make it a phenomenon of 
considerable importance, and fully suffico to explain the elaborate 
disquisition on its history and organization which occupies the first 
place in the Edinburgh Review for July. The writer computes the 
English Methodists at five millions and the Americans at fourteen 
millions, while ho rates thoir ecclesiastical property in Great 
Britain at elevoi: and in America at eighteen millions sterling. 
Whtoaker '8 Almanac for 1881 gives 14,500,000 as the total figure 


of tf Methodists of all descriptions' throughout the English-speak* 
ing world." Possibly the fcnth maf lio somewhere between the 
two, but eveu4f *th# lowest computation be adopted, it is suffi- 
ciently large. It should be remarked, however, that five sects or 
schisms have broken oif from tho parent stock, and besides the 
Wesleyans or Methodists pxppor, witu whom alone th e Edinburgh 
writer concerns himself, We have the New Connexion formed 
in 1797 ; Primitive Methodists *in 1810, who, according , to 
Whitaker, number in this country nearly half as many ad- 
herents as tho original body ; Biblo Christians founded in 
1815 ; United Methodist Free uhuTches, who separated in 1834— 
demanding, like the New Connexion, larger powers for the 
laity — anil who come next in number to tho Primitive Methodists, 
having ubout a third as many members*, lastly, the Wesleyan 
Reform Union, who seceded from the Free Churches in 1849, but 
have only somo 7,000 members and 18 ministers in Great Britain. 
There is scarcely a shade of doctrinal difference betweon these 
various communities, thoir dispute with tho main body of Wes- 
ley ans and with each other turning on points of ecclesiastical 

a ’ * line, to which reference will bo mado presently. With the 
facts of John Wesley’s career and the circumstances which 
led to his gradual alienation from the English Church and very 
unwilling creation of an independent sect, which has proved in 
the sequel far tho largest and most influential, though not the 
bitterest, of her rivals — wo will not say of her foes — tho reader 
may bo presumed to bo familiar. The Wesleyans indeed profeBS 
themselves u the friends of all, tho enemies of none," and we have 
heard of a worthy Methodist elder assuring his Vicar that they are 
“ the pillars of the Church” ; but the claim can hardly bo admitted, 
even in the restricted sense applied to tho churchmanship of Lora 
Eldon, for they nut only never enter the church themsolves, hut 
have not discharged tho office of external buttresses wjfii any very 
marked success. The famous passage where Macaulay suggests how 
h wiser policy in the ecclesiastical rulers of the hist century might* 
have mado John Wesley to tho Church of England what Ignatius 
Loyola was to tho Church of Rome, has been read with a smile 
or a sigh by many successors, both of his and of theirs, 
in our own day ; hut it is too lato now to ropair a fatal 
mistake. Whether anything can still ho dono to arrest its 
further consequences is another mnttor. The first step, at all 
events, towards any such undertaking must ho to gain clear appre- 
ciation of the facts. And thero can be no doubt that Methodism 
dillerB widely both in its origin and its characteristic features from 
tho ordinary forms of Dissent, though it may be questioned whether 
the spread of Liberationist principles lias not tended of lute years 
to obliterate or modify tho difference. Wesley himself was bo far 
from having any quarrel with the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, as such, that to tho last ho considered it far 
tho nearest approach to Apostolic Christianity in the world ; he 
strictly forbad 0 his preachers to hold services during the hours of 
worship at the parish church, or to presume in any case to 
administer .sacraments ; and it was only under pressure of what 
ho believed to ho necessity, and after the Bishop of London 
(Lowth) had refused to act, that ho at length essayed in union 
with two other Anglican clergymen to ordain a Methodist 
u bishop " for America, where an episcopal form of government is 
still retained among his followers. It was the spectacle of tho 
u soul-damning clergymen ” ol* his day which troubled him ; and 
Methodism arose, not, like other sects, to reform an erroneous 
Bystem of ecclesiastical polity, but to promote personal holi- 
ness. 


The line of demur-ration between Dissent mul Methodism lias Leon well 
defined from the beginning. Methodism sprang fioiu a sense of personal 
guilt before Hod ; Dis.iunt. arose from the conviction that Episcopacy wo® 
wrong. The quarrel of the former was with im-hnion, of the latter with 
prelacy. Dissent, discussed theories of Church government as though tho 
salvation of the world depended upon the adoption of hoino particular 
scheme. Methodists declared that their prime purpose was ‘Mo reform tho 
nation, more particularly the Church, and to spread Scriptural holiness 
over the land.” “ Dissenters,” haul Wesley, “ begin everywhere with show- 
ing their hearers how fallen the Chureli ami ministers are; we begin every- 
where with showing our hearers how fallen they are themselves. Dissent 
magnified the congregation and made it honourable; Methodism originated 
tku “United Societies ** v hich wero to have Hihc connexion with one 
another, and always to act in uniHon. Dissent boldly separated from tho 
Church; the Methodist leaders declared 1 hat they “obeyed the bishops in 
nil things indifferent, and observed the canons as far as they could wUh a 
safe conscience.” I’lioir separation was gradual ; it continued through 
many years, it was accompanied with fond regrets, and it has tinged, 
though with gradually fading tints, the intercourse of tho Church and 
Methodism. 

It iB quito consistent with tho origin and practical purpose of 
the movement that, as tho Reviewer says, Methodism Bhould be 
tl built upou the cluss meeting as its germ cell.” This meeting 
consists of somo fifteen or a dozen persons, of either sox, who 
assemble weekly, under direction generally of a layman, for 
spiritual converse and instruction, and for something very liko 
what is elsewhore practised under tho namo of confession. It is 
said to provide a powerful means for checking immorality, os well 
as for impressing the truo Methodist stamp on members of tho 
body, while at tho sumo time it lias — in common with tho various 
Roman Catholic guilds, brotherhoods, and tho like — ono groat in- 
direct advantage in providing an occupation nnd outlet for the 
religious energies of laymen, which, at the time of tho Wesleyan 
movoment, wero very much left to run to seed in the Church of 
England. It is also, like Catholic confession, part of the proscribed 
preparation for Communion. And, inasmuch ns 11 in Methodism 
finance is always allied with religion "—for John Wesley had a 
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ifatiwd talent for the exigencies of government— the "weekly con- 
tributions collected at these class meetings form .the principal sup- 
port of the ministry. But the class meeting is nlsqtau t of a wider 
scheme of spiritual organization, or, as some would say, spiritual 

a K)tisin. Not only is every member watched carefully by the 
er of his class, but once a quarter life regular minister comes 
to inspect both clins aud leader, when tickets are given to approved 
members, while peccant members are censured, and may. after 
appealing to a regularly graduated series of courts, be finally ex- 
communicated, the sentence being always reserved to the ministry. 
There is a division of “circuits” — roughly corresponding to 
dioceses— each under its own 44 superintendent,” who control* 
the ordained and lay preachers within his district. Another 
Methodist institution — less important, however, than the 
class meeting — is the 44 love feast,” or ttynpe, which Wesley in- 
troduced as q revival of primitive practice, and another 
it the 44 watch-night,” professedly modelled on the vigils of the 
early Church. No such ancient precedent can be claimed for 
“the renowal of the Covenant,' which takes place on the lirFt 
Sunday of the year, though it bears some analogy to the renewal 
of baptismal vows usual at the close of a modern Roman Catholic 
mission. It may bo observed in passing that the buildings used 
for Methodist worship, at first of the very plainest, not to say 
ugliest, (instruction, are now apt to be as ecclesiastical as an 
architect chosen after open competition can make them, and 
indeed a very little modification, ns the reviewer observes, would 
render many of them “perfect for the celebration of the most | 
advanced ritual.” The services conducted in them fall into two j 
distinct types, liturgical and non-liturgical, the former following j 
very closely the order of the English l’rayer-Book, only that the | 
minister is forbidden to wear any distinctive dress, not even 
“gowns oAbands.” We have hoard reports, however, of functions 
in some of the larger Wesleyan chapels on solemn occasions, whore 
'the Anglican service, or something indistinguishable from it to a 
casual observer, was chanted by eurpliced choristers. A Wesleyan 
writer says there me some of his coreligionists “ whose passionate 1 
love for the Liturgy can find no fainter expression than this ; 4 l 
find no fault in it at all.' ” The Woufeyau hymn-book has become 
less of a distinctive badge since hym no logy" has been so largely 
introduced into the services of the English Church ; but it had 
inter ilia a directly doctrinal import, as may bo seen from the 
following couplet, omitted, it seems, at the last revision 

The Unitarian fu»iul pxiiF, 

And tiUmtu liis dot Mime b id; to hell. 

And now it is timo to say something of the crucial question of 
the organization of the MethoJist ministry, which in spite of nil dis- 
claimers of “ Lho notion of a succession of bishops conveying by 
digital contact liom ago to age the whole volume of divine grace ' — 
a sneer perhaps prompted by the consciousness that the succession 
had boon deliberat dy broken— must be allowed to be framed on a 
strictly “sacerdotal” principle. In Wesleys lime, as we have 
S' *n, his preachers were interdicted from performing auy 
u.siameiital ucts, but with the deliuito separation from the (Jliurch 
which at once followed on his death this prohibition necessarily 
fell through. There js still, however, a distinction preserved of 
clerical and 44 local” preachers, the latter being mere laymen and 
restricted to lay functions. Women, like 41 l)iuah Morris,” were 
at one time to be found among tlio lay preachers, but this innova- 
tion provoked so uue censure, and was soon suppressed by authority. 
The preacher of a Juneral sermon had already signilicnntly re- 
marked that Balaam was converted by tin? braying of an ass, 
Peter by the crowing of a cock, and our lamented brother by the 
preaching of a woman.” Ail appointments of preachers are 
in the hands of the Cotiftiuuce, i.ot of the lay Trustees of 
ChupeD, who did indeed long coolest tlio exclusive claims of 
the cloiical hierarchy, but wore gradually and completely de- 
feated, so carefully "had the deeds Ivuu drawn under Wesley's 
eye. In 1835 a case came on appeal before Lord Lyndhurst, 
as Lord Chancellor, which settled tins legal bearings of the ques- 
tion in favour of the ministry, who did not hesitate thereupon to 
recognize his lordship as “in his niliciul capacity a minister of 
Cod for good.” We have said already that chapels are grouped 
into “circuits” under their respective “superintendents” — in 
America he has the title of “ bishop” — but all these circuits are 
under the supreme control of llie Conference, which is 44 heir to 
Wesley’s spiritual despotism and irresponsible power.” For 
eighty years a war was waged to procure the admission of the lay 
element — as it lias come to be called in our day— into Conference, 
but in vain ; 44 Wesleyanism stood linn by its bolted doors.” A11 
attempt was once made to starve the Conference into submission, 
Aud 100,000 members seceded, but it did not yield. It is true 
that in 1877 a mixed or representative Conference, comprising 
equal numbers of ministers and lay men, 240 of each order, was 
established for purely temporal matters, but 44 the Legal Confer- 
ence,” of 100 ministers, established by Wesley himself, which is alone 
suffered to deal with spiritual matters, and whose continuation is re- 
quired for the temporal acts of the representative Conteronce, re- 
mains intact. And thus 44 the keys mo still in the hands of the 
ministers ; like Thomas a Bechet, they will only permit clerics to 
try clerics, and to admit into the church and expel from it.” _ It 
must certainly be allowed that this 44 nondescript presbytery,” which 
disclaims all 14 succession by digital touch,'' manages to 44 write its 
priest very large.” The Comeieuce distinctly asserts that it is 
composed of 44 ministers and pastors empowered uot only to preach 
the Gospel, but *0 administer the Sacraments of our holy religion. 


and charged with all the responsibilities of the Christian pasto- 
rate.” Nor is this a mere empty profession, but the assertion of a 
right which is jealously maintained. When challenged to admit 
lay delegates, the Conference summarily refused to entertain 44 any 
proposal which would go to transfer, altogether or in part, the re- 
sponsibility of the sentence in disciplinary coses from the pastorate 
to the Jay officers. To adopt such a course of procedure would 
bo to give up a principle which, in the judgment of the Conference, 
is essentially inherent in the pftstoral office.” The extremest 
44 sucerdotalist ” could not Bay much more. And not only is it 
maintained that 44 our Lord left the keys— the general government 
of the Church, and special binding and loosing of its members— to 
the Church itself, as represented by the men whom the Spirit 
would raise up to represent its authority ” — namely, the ministers, 
but both the Conference and its district Committees daim the 
44 undoubted right ” of what is called 14 friendly examination, ”bu£ 
which would ordinarily be termed inquisitorial investigation in/to 
4< the moral, Christian, or ministerial conduct of the preachers,” eyen 
though no formal or regular accusation has been preferred agaitst 
them. The following account of the proceedings of Congress 
will bn read with interest, perhaps with envy r by some who may 
regret tho more limited powers of the assembly with which it is 
here contrasted : — 

The tVwleynn Conference meets annunlly In Borne largo and generally 
antique chapel, the door* of which are jealously guarded. No layman, no 
itqitc.HcnlHlivo ol* the public press, no unaccredited minister can enter ; but 
the Conference will, through its official “ minutes ” and through privileged 
mm istcr-s furnish such accounts of its proceedings as it thinks tit to the 
public. The lloor of the chapel is occupied by nou-official members, the 
galleries are the lmunl of very young iiiinlsters, and a platform supports 
the president, ex-presidents, 'secretaries, and a few officials. The atmo- 
sphere of the assembly is unique. The business is transacted with the 
precision of a merchant's office under the religious sanations of a synod. 
Accounts of moneys paid and received are examined, while postural 
adilretMce to various foreign conference* are read, and priestly benedictions 
mil over tlio climlviri" of the coins ou the money-changers' tables. A 
(Munch emigres* talks in hopes that some grains of wheat may be fanned 
fiom tho chaff; the Wesleyan Conference talks that it may legislate. Con- 
vocation (lel)alcs with a huunting and irritatirtg remembrance of past 
power; the Wesleyan Conference argues and decides with an increasing 
confidence in the acclamations Hint will meet it* decisions. Representatives 
find their way into the Methodist assembly from affiliated and derived com- 
munities in France, Canada, the United States, and Australia, and the 
preacher from an obscure country circuit, seeing them in the flesh, grows 
proud of a community on which the sun never net*. In tlio ordinary course 
of things, tho subjects of dubnto are mere matters of routine, and only 
interest tho Connexion ; but occasionally matters of more general import- 
ance nro discussed— such a* an eirenicon from a zealous Churchman, which 
is sore to awaken lho old controversies; tlio altitude of tho Wesleyan 
denomination toward* education ; or the imperilling of the unity of the 
ministry bv the over ardent action of some ccclesiastico-political preacher 
who contends that his absorption in tho Wesleyan system docs not 
militate against his tukiug part in some inomeutous quest ion of a national 
character. 

Wo have not left ourselves much room to specie in detail of the 
Racial, political, or theological aspects of Methodism. Tho two 
last aro 110 doubt partly dependent on tin) first. If there be any 
force in the taunt sometimes aimed at recent conversions to Rome, 
that 44 there are plenty of Scotch duchesses, but no English grocers,” 
the precise opposite holds good of the triumphs of Methodism. 
It has never attracted tho upper classes, and it retained no para- 
mount iulluencQ ovor the poor. 44 The prosperous mechanic, the 
well-to-do tradesman, the manufacturer, for ono or two genera- 
tions, aro its chief supporters.” It has ever been what Mr. Arnold 
would call a Philistine religion. It has toot, indeed, as we lmvo 
already intimated, coalesced with tho general line of political 
Dissent. At oue period a leading Weslevan was expelled for 
joining tho Liberation Society of his day, but no such sentence 
would have any chnnce of passing now. In the educational con- 
test of tea years ago the Wesleyaus were somewhat divided, but 
they generally acquiesced in tho compromise proffered by Mr. 
Forster, which was really far more favourable to Dissent than to the 
Church, for the alternative of Bible teaching in Board schools, 
without any 44 denominational formulas ” — which they do not 
possess or value — gave them all they wanted. The raison d'etre of 
Methodism, as the reviewer justly observes, does not lie in 
its tenets, but in its peculiar organization and adaptation 
to practical ends. It has a tolerably marked and somewhat 
narrow type of theology, but no Confession oi Faith. Dr. Pope 
insists that it is materially, if not formally, bound by the three 
Catholic Creeds and the Articles of the Church of England, but 
he adds that this assertion 44 must be taken broadly,” as the Con- 
nexion has never made itself responsible for any of these formu- 
laries. lie more summarily defines Methodist doctrine as 44 what 
is generally termed Arminian,” and as laying great stress on per- 
sonal assurance. And his statement altogether Applies only to 
the Methodists proper and not to the minor offshoots from the parent 
stem. But within these limits it is true enough that a remarkable 
unity of doctrine has been preserved among the ministers, and that 
any semblance of heterodoxy or novelty among them would be 
steadily repressed. It is said that a mere suspicion of his leaning 
to the theory of evolution has debarred the only one of them who ever 
achieved the least scientific distinction from the Ferialey lecture- 
ship. a kind of Methodist 44 Bampton.” And the rigid constitution 
of the sect socures to it a far more effective control over diver- 
sities of teaching than can be found in the more lax and tolerant 
rule of the Anglican Churob. And hence among the English middle 
classes it is a strong bulwark of Protestant orthodoxy, as opposed 
to Broad Church tendencies on the one band or “ Romanizing ” 
on the other. How long it will continue to bold its own against 
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the opposite assaults of the ZsitgeUt, secular and religious, is a 
question more easily asked than answered. As yet four quarterlies 
•nd some 150 periodicals attest the Hterary energies of Methodism 
an its various brooches throughout the world. 


A KISS FOR A PLOW. 

T HE monopoly of all excellence which is well known to belong 
to the present Ministry and their partisans could hardly have 
been better shown than by the dinner which the City Liberal Club 
#iive on Wednesday night to Mr. Goschen. Their possession of the 
lumthen virtues of courage and justice has been sufficiently vindi- 
cated by IK Transvaal arrangement and the Irish Land Bill. In- 
•tnM.'.t is an inheritance of the Radical rather than the Liberal 

S , which is disputed only by those who have no intellect to 
of. U 13ut the specially Christian excellences of humility and 
forgiveness of injuries have not hitherto been displayed in any 
fttrikioff measure by Mr. Bfadlaugh's friends. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself in Mr. Goschen’s return, and it was promptly embraced. 
The City Liberal Club invited Mr. Goschen to dinner, and did not 
•cancel the invitation, despite the notoriously bad conduct of the 
guest. Set free from the bondage of dinners and tennis at Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Goschen has apparently taken pleasure in treading on 
the most cherished corns of his Radical friends over since his return. 
He described their homo policy at Ripon in terms which might 
grace the mouth of the moat rabid Tory. lie entirely ignored tho 
•occasion which presented itrelf ou Monday of protesting against a 
policy of blood-guiltiness and asserting tho immeasurable moral 
supremacy of the man who yields to kicks what he has refused to 
yield to argument. Worse than all this, he actually on Tuesday 
voted against Mr. Gladstone, and rubbed shoulders in tho division 
lebby with atrocious abettors of linfilme— which is suggested to 
modern Radicals as a very convenient and summitry expression 
for everything that Mr. Gladstone does not happen to like. Even 
£Jir William Jlurcourt had to confess at the dinner itself that the 
last place in which Mr. Goschen s friends could hope to meetbiin 
was the division lobby of tho House of Commons, lie has since tho 
banquet been lectured more in Borrow than in anger by the Daily 
Sews for his doliciency in moral sympathy and his false conception of 
national honour— his deficiency, that is to say, in sympathy with 
Xhe designs of Irish tenants on the pockets of their landlords, and 
Ins invincible blindness in foiling to appreciate tho decoration <tf 
ihe Boot. But the City Liberal Club, though they knew all this 
but too well, forgave it. They gave Mr. Goschen his dinner, and 
the speakers availed themselves of tho occasion to compliment each 
other in a more literally liboral fashion than wo remember to have 
noticed in tho speech* s of any similar entertainment. Tho method 
•of proceeding was, indeed, borrowed from that of the celebrated 
Irish regiment which solved the difficulties of existence by means 
of a perfected circle of accommodation bills. 8ir John Lubbock 
praised 1-iord Granville (but this was a bve, for Lord Granville 
was uu fortunately absent) ; then the business began, and he praised 
Mr. Goschen. Mr. Goschen, in turn, praised Sir John Lubbock. .Sir 
William llarcourt praised everybody, Mr. Grunt Bull* praised 
.Sir Olmries Dilke, and Sir Charles Dilke praised Mr. Grant Duff. 

44 Erery fellow likes a hand," ns a great authority has it, and on 
tliis occasion every follow certainly got it. 

On Mr. Goschen a own speech there is little to say. Ilia reasons I 
fer dissembling his love of the Liberal party were given with as 
much frankness ns became the occasion. That occasion, as has 
been pointed out, was rather a melancholy one. It must lmve 
occurred to everybody, “Where is the Luke of Argyll?” A 
banquet to the Duke of Argyll seems to be a necessary corollary or 
sequel to the banquet to Mr. Goschen. Enthusiastic Liberals 
Ahuinsolves tell us that Mr. Goschen is their ablest man in tho 
House of Commons, pulling Mr. Gladstone out of the question, and 
.that the Duke of Argyll is their ablest man in the House of Lords. 
Jf this be so (And it would be impertinent for tho outsider who 
pretends to no knowledge of party secrets to gainsay it), their caso 
is certainly hard. However, fortuuately Mr. Goschen still haa his 
-Continental and Constantinopolitan experiences to talk about, and 
be described with much fucetiousness the state of Turkey. When 
he remarked that Abeddin Pasha had said to him 44 You find 
Ireland a trouble ; in Asia Minor we have fifteen Irelands,” the 
Oity Liberals laughed consumedly. Possibly a patriotic Turk 
might find it a little hard to appreciate the joke, and might be 
«ljsposed to add to Mr. Goschens list of 44 plague of Albanians,” 
“plague of Armenians,” “plague of locusts, &c., the item plague 
or ambassadors, ns a not inconsiderable article in tho catalogue of 
Turkey’s ills. However, of a man who is having a dinner given 
to him, especially under such vory peculiar circumstances, too 
much must not be expected. Mr. Goschen was not ridicu- 
lous, and for a person in a very difficult situation that is 
always a great deal.. The interlude of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
with bis friend who had just been giving his own view of 
the Irish Land Bill to several Irishmen in order to pre- 
vent them Leariag a one-sided account of the matter, and his 
happy oblivion of Mr. Bradlaugh for tho moment in his anxiety 
about bankruptcy and water, let in the Home Secretary, who was 
the star of the night. We use the expression not in the least 
ironically , for, putting the guest out of the question, Sir William Uor- 
* court was certainly surrounded by very minors* ignes. Mr. Brown* 
ing has spoken of 44 my star that dartles the red and the blue.” Sir 
William Harcourt waa equal to this variety of chromatic effort. 


After trying- his powers on Sir John Lubbock, he proceeded to 
eulogise Mr. Qhtdstona in a strain of the most exalted eloquence. 
44 In the malaria which oppresses the marshes of mediocrity/ 1 it 
appears the Home Secretary thinks “ there is something that 
relreshos the spirit in tho, contemplation of the high landscape 
and lofty outlines of these elevated minds.” From a careful 
study of reports, it seems that some ill-conditioned person— 
an official in Sir William's own line, Mr. Nupkins, of Ipswioh, 
had experience of a similar one — mistook the malaria cf the 
marshes of mediocrity for a joke, and laughed at it as such. 
The mistake was to tho last degree excusable. But it would 
follow — and the consequence is too horrible to bo pursued 
much further — that, if it was a joke, Sir William was poking 
iuu at the moral outline of his revered chief. As this is evidently 
impossible — especially in the faco of the City Liberal Club, ele- 
vated, in Sir William’s own words, if only with wiuu, and 
ready to take tho most terrible vengeance on a profancr of the 
shrine — it cun only be supposed that the Homo Secretary, who 
used to possess a souse of humour, hns immolated it at that 
identical sarvllum. Tho Bame conclusion may be inferred from 
other passages of this remarkable oration. 44 He was good 
enough/’ said Sir William, speaking of the guest of the even- 
ing, 44 to inaugurate mo in public life upon a platform at 
tbe Cannon Street Hotel.” The particulars of this outrage, it 
will bo seeu, aro given with a precision very creditable to 
tho head of tho judicini and legal department* of the Exe- 
cutive. It was 011 a platform at the Camion Street Hotel that 
Sir William was inaugurated. 44 Is it,” said Major lVndeunis — 
44 is it done in public — the plucking ? ” Tho inauguration was 
evidently done in public, though we aro not informed what the 
ilight ot birds was which Mr. Goschen consulted or Jwhat they 
said about tho future Home Secretary. Considering all things, it 
would scorn that it was rather Sir William llarcourt’s place to 
consult the omens about Mr. Goschen. It is a melancholy talo 
they would have had to toll. For it was in this very «j>eech that 
the bitter cry already alluded to broke from Sir William. 41 Wo 
should be very luippy to meet him in the lobby.” But that is 
exactly where his quondnm friends do not meet Mr. Goschen. 
44 He has more wit than to be there.” To persons of superficial 
and limited understanding it seems that in lint fact there are in- 
cluded numerous minor facts upon which the City Liberals would 
do well to meditate. 

After tbe Homo Secretary, tbe lesser people naturally had 
their turn. Mr. Grant Dulfis able to declare ou bis honour and 
conscience that iu all the six Parliaments in which lio has sat 
there has never been such ft collection of able Liberals as in this 
one. Nor was tho new Governor of Madras content to roly 011 the 
wife argument of tho Yorksliireman who contended that, as York- 
shire was tho biggest county cf England, it was nec^sarily the 
beet. The present Liberal majority being bigger tbau any in 
which Mr. Grant Dull’ has served, it ought obviously to contain 
more able men as well as more — but it is unnecessary to continue 
the sentence. Mr. Grant DulPs assertion, however, is positive. 
But be was good enough to take notice of the fuet that this ability lias 
boon remarkably little cn 6 vulture — so remarkably little, indeed, 
that if Mr. Grant Dull did not vouch for it, it might possibly bo 
doubted by the careful student of debato». Tho reason is, that tho 
able persons have “sit with a patience and self-abnegation which 
were remarkable.” It is obvious that if you do nothing but sit 
with patience and sell-abnegation (we should ha\e gone further 
than Mr. Grant llulf, and said that tho Liberal majority had also 
voted with a patience and self-abnegation which were more re- 
mnrkablo stili} you cannot display any shining personal merits. 
There was one person who«o merits, however, were in evidence, 
and that was Sir Charles Dilke. It is only a pity that Mr. Graut 
Duff did not continue to expatiate a little on tho merits of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. A detailed panegyric ou 
them Would bavo been decidedly interesting. The intrepidity 
with which Sir Charles Dilko iutenonod just at the right moment 
in the C and a liar debate, aud announced intentions on the part of 
the Czar of which, as has since been shown, thaL monarch 
was totally guiltless, would have been u capital subject for a glow- 
ing passage. 1 1 is ignorance of the very existence of Ilerr 
Most, who was well known to most students of foreign politics 
as a leader of the Socialist party in Germany, would hu\e been a 
capital illustration of 'the 14 great knowledge” whicti Mr. Grant 
Duff attributed to him. Of the “ consummate Parliamentary 
tact” simultaneously attributed, it is doubtful whether tho 
Candabar manoeuvre just referred to, or the admirable explanation 
in reference to communications with Meshed which has Binco 
been achieved, would have been tbe most crucial instance. A 
statesman who is able to explain that, when bo said that Hor 
Majesty's Government luid no means of communicating tele- 
graphically with a certain place, be meant that their agent at that 
place was a Persian gentleman, ought to go far. The astonishment 
of thoso who rend or beard Sir Charles Dilke* s first answer, mindful 
of the many private despatches from Meshed which they had them- 
selves seen, wub, no doubt, quieted by the Under Secretary's reply 
to Mr. Stanhope in the most complete manner ; and it is probably 
from their number that the warmest acknowledgments of his Parlia- 
mentary tact would come. It is true that but a year or two ago 
examples of tact oi a similar nature would liuve met with the 
severest reprehension from the speakers at Wednesday's banquet. 
But we have changed all that, and the great conscience of the 
nation is at rest. 

There is unhappily no means of knowing what Mr. Goschen felt 
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when lie was accused of inaugurating Sir William Ilarcourt, or 
while Mr. Graut Duff and Sir Charles Dilke were exchanging 
amcebocun strains of mutual admiration and esteem. These things 
are not reported. Perhaps ho sighed for the cigarettes and lawn 
tfennis of Gonatnnliuoplo, perhaps for the blue posters and orange 
rosettes of Jtipon. At the precise passage of Sir William 
Harcourf s speech which related to tho lobby it might be possible 
to formulate his thoughts. Jiut the formula would be of so fami- 
liar, not to say vulgar, a naturo that we shall not attempt to defile 
the paper with it. 


MR. PALEY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 

M R. PALEY has given evidence of a singular, if not unique, 
litorary tasto in his prose translations of the Greek classics, 
especially of Pindar and Aiscliylus. Many a time have his some- 
what prosaic versions of famous passages lightened the labour of 
study and brought a smile to tho lips of the fatigued student. It 
is in. Paley who nrndo Prometheus, speaking like an Alpine 
Club m an, “keep a miserable watch on the topmost rocks of this 
crevasse* 9 ^ lie, too, made the Chorus in the Supplicca wish that 
the Hernia “ bad perished, with your imperious insolence, and 
your peg-fastened ship besides.” Several such examples of his 
taste led us to expect edification from Mr. Paley 's essay on the 
latest school of English poetry, which is printed as a preface to a 
selection from the poetry of Lord Brayo (George Hell and Sons). 
By the latest school of English poetry we expected Mr. Paley to 
mean the followers of Mr. liossctti, or Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. 
Morris, oiycveu M. Theodore do Banville. But Mr. Paley s 
“ latest sclrool ” appears mainly to consist of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
•Longfellow, and Mr. Browning, three writers who scarcely seem 
to belong to tho same “school” at all, and who might 
safely disclaim miv connexion with tho manner and method of 
Mr. Swinburne or Mr, Rossetti. On tho whole, Mr. Paley dislikes 
his latest school very much. With Mr. Tennyson especially he 
seems to have no sympathy nt all. Though ho carefully 44 hedges,” 
and disclaims any idea of being disrespectful, it is plain enough 
that he suspects Mr. Tennyson of being intentionally obscure, the 
public of buying Mr. Tennyson's poems for tho purpose of booming 
44 intellectual,” and the reviewers of pruisiug these works because 
they don’t like to be out of the fashion. Now we have no intention 
of posing ns defenders of Mr. Tennyson. There are certainly pas- 
sages in In Memoriam which are deficient in clearness of expres- 
sion. They are “ unclear,” ns Mr. Paley says, and lew can see 
their meaning at a glanco. But we imagine that very few people 
are like Mr. Paley, who often cannot see tho meaning at all. 

Mr. Paley is a severe critic. In Scott, who is certainly clear 
enoiurh, ho finds f ^arcely anything higher than “ an accomplished 
versitier, alike happy in his descriptions of natural scenery and in 
the narration of stirring events.” Mr. Paley might us well describe 
the 44 cooker” who “edited” the Homeric poems, or the genius 
who constructed them (ho appears to hold both theories at once), 
aB 44 an accomplished versifier, oliko happy in bis descriptions of 
natural scenery and in tho narration of stirring events. These 
merits, combined with Scott’s and Homer’s power of drawing 
character and of suggesting reflection, will seem, to more lenient 
critics, to deserve praise greater than can be assigned either to 
“ cookers,” “editors,” or “accomplished versifiers.” 

Mr. Paley finds in Wordsworth tho founder of “a now Bchool, 
not always very lucid in expression, yet full of the deeper thought.” 
His judgment of Loid Byron is interesting, especially when wo 
compare it with the recently published criticism of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. “ Certainly, Lord Bvron has every claim to be taken as 
the representative of the highest class of English poets for clear 
thought aiid expression, harmony of numbers, intensity of pathos, 
tho high puli&h of his language, and, withal, that perfect natural- 
ness which is as far as possible removed from pedantry, affectation, 
quaintness, mysticism, and from those commonplaces, or even 
vulgarisms, which wo not seldom see thinly disguised under tho 
veil of uncommon diction.” Compare Mr. Arnold ou “ the 
slovenliness and tunelessness of much of Byron's productions”; on 
his style, “ often so slipshod, slovenly, infelicitous”; on 14 his 
most crying faults as a man, bis vulgarity, bis affectation,” which 
arc “ akin to tho faults of commonness, of want of art, in his 
workmanship as a poet.” What Mr. Paley quotes as 44 exquisite 
verses indeed,” Mr. Arnold speaks of us 44 a famous passage be- 
ginning 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

with those trailing relatives, that crying grammatical solecism, 
that inextricable unacolouthon 1 ” Now, “exquisite” as Mr. 
Paley finds these lines of Byrons, we vonture to think that, if 
Mr. Tennyson hud written thorn, ho would with great difficulty 
discover their meaning. It is certainly more obscure than most 
of tho obscurest passages of In Memoriam. First we have 44 lie 
who hath bent him o’er tlie dead.” Then we have eighteen lines, 
in which we vainly look for some more information ubout him 
who hath bent him o'er the dead. Then, at length, we learn that 
the person spoken of 41 still might doubt the tyrant’s power.” 
The anacolouthon is all but inextricable, and this chosen specimen 
is quite inconsistent with liyrou’s boasted clearness. It is as 
“ unclear’ 1 ns it can be. Y el here M r. Paley finds exquisite art. 44 The 
frequent cilliteiatious, like the vis vioida venti of tho older Latin 
poets, cannot be the result of mere chance, and, if not, they Bhow 
» study and finish which is •marvellous. Thus we have Day of 


Death, Marked the Mild Angelio Air, Rapture of Repose«Tendei 
Traits,” and so forth. These are tender traits, indeed. But Mr. 
Paley, if he thinks of it, must allow that the latest school of 
English poetry can alliterate with quite as much “ study and 
finish ” as Byron. What study and finish, for example, in 

Thy skin changes country and colour, 

And shrivels or swells to a snake’s. * 

Let it brighten ami bloat and grow duller. 

We know it, the flames and the flakes. 

Red brands on it smitten and bitten, 

Round skies where a star is a at«y \ 

And the leaves with thy litanies wmfon. 

Our Lady of Pain. 

Here, we may say, like Mr. Paley. here in the links ofjtoi of the* 
latest school of English poetry tne frequent alliteradfflPdannafc 
be the result of mere chance, and, if not, they show a study and 
finish which is marvellous. Thus wo have Country and dolour.. 
Shrivels or Swells to a Snake, Brightens and Bloats, Flamee mi 
Flakes, Skies whore a Star is a Stain, and here we have no trailing 
relatives and inextricable anaconda like anacolouthon. If allitera- 
tion bo a mark of study and finish, the latest school of English 
poetry can give Byron thirty and a bisque. 

As a strong contrast to the now poets whom Mr. Paley cannot 
understand, he selects this lovely passage : — 

Sec my lips tremble and iny eyeballs roll. 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul. 

What an invitation ! Thon Mr. Paley turns for “true melody*’ 
to the Pastorals of Pope : — 

I know thee, Love, on foreign mountains bred, 

Wolves gave thee suck, and Bavage tigers fed, 

Thou wort from Kt tin's burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierru whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

44 Beautiful,” says Mr. Paley, 44 ns is the original of this passage in 
Thoocritus, the art of the imitator has perhaps oven improved on 
it.” Wo venturo to say that this is a crucial example of Mr. 
Palcy’s tasto. That tine additional touch about Love being bom 
in Etna's 44 burning eu trails,” 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born, 

is precisely an example of the forced and puorilo manner of PopeV 
boyhood, and might bo selected as a typical instance of the way 
in which the classics ought not to be imitated. 

# In his numorous writings on tho Homeric question, Mr. Paley 
has advanced, as a proof that an early written Iliad is inconceiv- 
able, the fact, that the readers of Macmillans Magazine are unable 
to decipher archaic Greek writing. These marks, these characters 
in the oarly inscriptions, are clumsy aud difficult — this is part of 
his argument — aud therefore could not have been employed in & 
long written composition. To this it has been replied that cha- 
racters much more clumsy and difficult are, in point of fact, used 
in long written compositions. But Mr. Paley is apt to make his 
own limitations of knowledge the standard of the intelligible. If 
ho finds a character difficult, the people to whom it was familiar 
must have found it no less perplexing. This mode of reasoning 
ho curries into his discussion of poetry. IIo tokos such a passage 
as this : — 

Likewise the imaginative woo 
That loved to handle spiritual strife 
Dill lined tho shock through all my life, 

Hut iu the present broke the blow. 

44 What possible meaning to an ordinary render can versos 
like the following convey ? ” ho asks. * We do not pretend to be ex- 
traordinary readers, but the meaning is perfectly clear to what De 
Quincoy’s brother called 44 the most excruciatingly feeble mind.” 
Tho poet means that his habit of reflecting on metaphysical topics, 
like the immortality of tho soul, occupied his mind at the time or 
his loss, anti thus partly deadened the blow, while bis grief, asso- 
ciating itself with his habit of speculation, became 44 diffused 
through all his life ” and a part of his oxistenco. A “woe” that 
44 handles strife ” is a clumsy expression, but not particularly ob- 
scure. But Mr. Paley determines that because he finds it difficult 
to understand Mr. Tennyson, therefore 14 most probably the real 
object of the author's in composing thousands of verses of this- 
unclear kind was deliberately not to present to the reader any 
obviouB sense, but to set him, ns it were, a-thinking, so that he 
should satisfy himself by thought, and from the very effort and 
difficulty ho experienced in attaining to it, that some very profound 
truth lies at the bottom of words which only require to Ibe rightly 
interpreted in order to convey it.” Here we find Mr. Paley* 
prose much more difficult than the Laureate's verse. But it ia 
evident that he is, its usual, raising his own intellectual limitation! 
into a universal standard. And this process leads him to very 
cynical results. For here, he says in effect, is a poet pretending 
to be vastly sorry for the death of his friend. But, in reality* 
this poet is only like Bunt borne in Patience. He is only setting 
himself deliberately to write obscure and imposing nonsense, that 
the public may say, 

If this young man can understand things 
That arc certainly not clear enough to me, 

* IV hy wliat an uncommonly deep young man 
This deep young man must be. 

Mr. Paley seems satisfied with this critical theory of the origin of 
In Memoriam . Then why is In Memoriam a poem so widely 
read, and by mAny persons regarded almost as a sacred treasure of 
consoling music Y Mr, Paley's theory of that, too, is a little 
cynical. 44 Shall we say,” he observes, speaking in general of the 
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poetry which he cannot understand — “ shall we say that very many 
who have no real heartfelt love for poetry like to be thought 
clever, and so prefer sentiments which lie a little way or a long 
way below the surface P ” Then he asks, with real and touching 
perplexity, 44 How can Love be the 4 strong son of God * P ” And 
he admits that, as he passed through life asking this question, 
u More than once I have received a reply not vory far removod 
from the retort, 4 You must be very stupid/ ” Ana, if Mr. Taley 
cannot understand that love may be strong to harm, as the shep- 
herd knew who was thrown a fall V E puros in upyaXcu, or strong 
to save, he certainly must ho credited with no remarkable clear- 
ness of critical vision. 

^ To he briufi Mr. Paloy may assure himself that Mr. Tennyson 
Sp read, not because or his faults, hut in spite of them ; not 
bwause his expression is occasionally confused, nor because people 
44 ll^e to be thought intellectual, 11 but because his verse is full of 
beauty and charm, which Mr. Paley is unfortunate enough to be 
incapable of appreciating. He may content himself with ad- 
miring 

See my lips tremble awl my cj'clids roll, 

Suck my lust breath and ciitcli my Hying soul. 


There is plenty of poetry like that, plenty of poetry for all 
tastes ; and, as Mr. Paley says, the greatest rubbish ever penned 
will not want eulogy if it bears on its title-page a well-known 
name. Bad grammar and bombast will please at least one critic, 
if recommended by names like those of Byron and Pope. 


TIIE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT BEDFORD. 

A N Archeological Congress used to differ, if not ostensibly yet 
really, from an ordinary antiquarian meeting at home in the 
fact, tacitly hut effectually acknowledged, that the gathering was 
intended to unite picnics and science. Naturally these picnics 
were sometimes of a very elaborate character. You did not sit 
with a plate ou ycur knee and your tumbler in your pocket. One 
noble president actually roofed over the great hall of a castle un- 
roofed by Oromwell, and another carpeted a cloister which hud not 
boasted of oven a pavement since the days of Cromwells great- 
grand-uncle, and all to give archmologists a single feast. No doubt 
such meetings, in line weather, were extremely pleasant, except 
lor people who looked upon them as waste of time, and considered 
the feasts an obtaining of hospitality under false pretences. We 
cannot undertake to answer for other Sociotios, but a spirit of austerity 
has crept over the Hoyal Institute. During the last annual meeting 
some members even complained that, while their minds wore being 
informed, their bodies suffered extremities of hunger ; and it was 
credibly reported that the managers of excursions recommended 
itl&o votaries of ancient loro to carry biscuits with their note-hooks, 
as luncheon might bo hurried or ovon omitted, and nothing would 
be provided but the bare necessaries of life. A now resolution was 
even framed and promulgated by tho Council, in which it was 
laid down ns contrary to the rules of tho Society to accept any 
hospitality but that offered on opening days by corporations or 
presidents nt the chief place of meeting. And if wo glance at the 
very full programme of the proceedings for tho lied lord Congress 
now being hold, wo shall boo that this stem regulation is very 
-strictly enforced. If Mr. llurtshorne does not liud a serious 
diminution in the attendance of that section of the Society’s sup- 
porters who usod to be looked upon to pay the expenses by the 
number of theiv temporary tickets, he must be congratulated on 
the result of his policy. Good work is being done, and will 
ho done, even though only ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour is allowed for the midday rest and refreshment. To 
take a single day from tho present programme, we find 
that the Institute proposo9 on Monday next to leave Bed- 
ford at ton for Elstow Church and Moot Hall, arriving at 
a quarter-past j thence at olevon for Houghton Conquest Church, 
arriving at hall-past, and leaving again at noon for a twenty 
minutes 1 drive to the ruins, and thence to Amptbil], which will 
bo reached in time for luncheon at the inn at half-past one, an 
hour only being allowed for dolay, during which refreshment must 
be combined with the sights of the place. At half-past two a 
start is to he made for the drive to Uainhoe Castle ; and the re- 
turn, by Wrest Baric to Bedford, will occupy the remainder of 
the afternoon. This is by no means the hardest day's work 
mapped out, and the evening concludes with a mooting in tho 
Beaford Booms, the headquarters of the Institute. Several of the 
previous days have bocn equally laborious. As an example we 
may Bolect Wednesday, when the Dunstable excursion took place. 

A more pleasant day, both as to weather and as to eights, 
than Wednesday it # would be dillicult to imagine. It was 
not too hot. There was no dust und only one shower. Great 
clouds swept in shadows across tho brown bare Chilterns, briuging 
out tho features of the landscape as they passed. Tho view from 
the heights between Eddlesborough and Dunstable was especially 
fine; the great 41 borough.” with tho squnre-towered church on its 
summit, appecring now brilliantly lighted against a deep blue 
background, stretching away to a horizon of hedgerows, and now 
dark and frowning against an endless view of smiling cornfields 
and sunny pastures. But the archsoologists were not allowod at 
Eddlosborough or elsewhere to waste time in admiring the beauties 
of nature. A mere enumeration of the places visited will show 
that nothing hut carelul organization and an unflinching but good- 
humourod despotism enable Mr. llartshorno to conduct liis party 


safely to Luton to catch a train in time for dinner and 44 sections ” 
at Bedford. Arriving at Leighton Bsaudesert, or 44 Buzzard,” soon 
after ton, they inspected tho church, which forms ho conspicuous 
an object with its tall spire from tho London and North- Western 
line. Here the fine sedilia in the choir, the noble proportions 
of the whole building within, and tho delicato 44 entasis” of 
the central spire without, having, with some quaint tablets 
and epitaphs, boon duly admired, the party started for a 
long drive up hill and down dale to Stewkloy, which lies nearly 
due north from Leighton, across the border of Buckinghamshire. It 
1 b rare to boo a church so wholly Norman us that of Stowkley, 
with its vaulted chancel, its flat-roofed nave, its plastered walls, 
and the many features which induce Mr. Ifarlshorne in his Notes 
to compare it with Iffley, both being churches given to Kenil- 
worth Triory in 1170. From Stewkley over the hills to Wing 
was half an hour’s delightful drive through it densely popu- 
lated district of straw-punters, living, in great part, in half- 
timbered houses of remarkable beauty. Wing has, in many re- 
spects, the most interesting church in Buckinghamshire. A 
considerable port of it presents a good example iff an ordinary 
Perpendicular parish church ; hut the chancel, which- rises by 
several steps, is, at first sight, a semicircular apse. On examina- 
tion, however, particularly of the exterior, it proves to be poly- 
gonal, and of a typo anterior to what wo generally reckon as 
Norman. Even the nave, in its foundations at luast, is of simi- 
larly oariy work ; and, though 44 we have here none of tho usually 
acknowledged distinctive Anglo-Saxon features,” yet, from the 
character of the nave piers, the rude style of the crypt on which 
tho chancel is elevated, and other points too numerous Jo mention 
in a summary notice, it is plain that, old its the chancel is, a still 
older church stood here — a church so old that one competent* 
authority does not hesitate to ascribo it to the time of Alfred, the 
chancel being assigned to Canute. Bo this as it may, Wing 
Church, apart from the interesting monuments it contains, might 
well have delayed the party all day instead of throe-quarters of 
an hour. These monuments are chiefly of tho Dormer family, 
from whom their heir, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chester- 
field, derived his second name. There are two sumptuous tombs 
in the chancel, of the best type of the Elizabethan renascence, and 
one in the north aisle which, for well-contrasted simplicity and 
ornament, and a certain dignity and what artists term 44 largeness,” 
is a wonderful work to bear such a dato as 1552. Tho archeolo- 
gists paid perhaps undue attention to it little brass dated 1648, in 
tho south aisle, which commemorates an obscure worthy as 
follows : 

Iloncst old Thomas Coles that, sometime was 

Torti-r at Ascolt. Hull, hath now (alas) 

Loft Iun key. ludg, lyre, lricnds, mul nil to have 

A ronioc in lleaveu. This is that gwul mail’d grave. 

Reader, picpare for thine, for none f an tell 

Rut that you two may inrctv to-night. Farewell. 

From Wing, after a lovely drive, first past numerous barrows on 
an open down, and then by roads which skirted the park of tho 
palatial Montmore, the party arrived at Eddlosborough, where a 
plain luncheon was served in an inn parlour, long and low. The 
church, chiefly remarkable for its situation, aud an ancient barn, 
seemingly of endless length, occupied the party for half an hour, 
during which a heavy shower fell ; ami then the arcluc ologists 
descended to Eaton Bray, where the church, although in a somi- 
ruinous condition, and actually under repair, is of the highest 
interest as ft complete example of tho Early Euglish period. The 
beautiful capitals of the columns in the nave, and the curious and 
rare arrangement in the «ide aisle of 44 strainers and counter- 
Btrainers”; tho beautiful, but simple, old stone reredos, which 
still exists in the Lady Chapel ; aud, ubovo all, the magnificent 
ironwork of the south door, so like tho work of the local artist 
John of Leighton, whose chef-tTiVUvrc is in Westminster Abbey- 
all those things, and many more, were seen and duly admired ; 
anil thou, crossing an elevated ridge of the chalk hills, the party 
reached Dunstable. 

Here a somewhat longer delay was arranged for on account 
of the importance of the place in history, and becauso the 
architectural remains of the famous priory church are so re- 
markable and so little visited. Founded by Henry I. towards 
the ond of his reign, the priory — locally, of course, called the 
Abbey — presents a very perfect example of the best period of 
the Norman style, without the crudeness of the earlier or the 
excessive ornament of tho later examples. Mr. Tlartshorae, 
in his excellent Notes, expresses his opinion that the Church of 
Dunstable dates before 1150 but after 1131, the date of the 
cbnrtcr. As originally constructed, it seems to have been cruci- 
form. The nave, which is all that remains, has undergone ex- 
tensive reparation at. the hands of Mr. Somers Clarke, who has 
contrived to prop up and strengthen a falling building without 
the sacrifice of its uppooranco of antiquity. The monuments, 
some of which are vory curious, havo been left in their places, 
and even the pulpit cloth, 44 given by two sisters, named Carte 
and Ashton,” in 1730, has been carefully preserved, 44 a good 
example of a hud style/’ The saiuo faults of construction or, 
perhaps, of material which rendered Mr. Clarkes reparation 
necessary, seem to havo existed from the first. This is appa- 
rent from tho view of the west front as wo approach it 
from the town. A tower is attached to" the nortb-w'est angle, 
and a similar tower stood at the ojpposite side, with a kind of 
screen botweon them. Both towers fell down in 1221, accord- 
ing to tho Chronicle of Dunstable, one upon the Triors hall,, 
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crashing the greater part of it ; “ altera rero cecidit super eccle- 
siam et locum in quo cecidit conqunssavit.” The Bqhashed 
■ place, to translate literally, was probably the north aisle, from 
which traces of Norman work are almost absent. There aro 
many other notices in the Chronicle of the buildings, their fall And 
reparation. The Totternhoe stone employed seems to have been 
chiefly responsible for these accidents. At present the western 
front/ though by no means large, forms one of the most picturesque 
groups of the kind in England, Britton and Broyley noticed this 
ab early as the beginning of the present century. The west front, 
they 8AV, “ has been considered as 1 one of our great national curi- 
osities/ from its singular intermixture of circular and pointed 
Arches, and the curious manner in which its ornaments are 
arranged.” The ltoyal founder gave the manor to the Priory, and 
perhaps on this account part of the church belonged to the parish. 
To this fact lilt; preservation of tho nave may be attributed. The 
last prior was Gurvnao Markham, who had taken an active part 
with Cranmer against Katharine of Arragon. Here, in the Lady 
'Chapel, the sentence of divorce was pronounced by the Archbishop 
in'1533; and at the dissolution the complaisant Prior had his 
reward in a pension of sixty puuuds a year for life. The usual 
disagreements between tbe town and tho lord of the manor, of 
which we hear so much at Bury St. Edmunds and St. Albans, 
were not less frequent here, and on one occasion the whole unfor- 
tunate population of orertaxed burgesses threatened to desnrt in a 
body and build themselves another town without the bordere of 
the Prior's estate. This was in 1229; but shortly a compromise 
was arranged, through tho intervention of the Archdeacon of 
Bedford\*nd tho Prior renounced his rights to tollage in consider- 
ation of a large sum of money. There was, besides the church, a 
fragment of tho comentual buildings to be seen, it is situated at 
some distance, abutting upon tho street, the intervening space, now 
11 garddh, having been covered by tho Priors house and other 
domestic features common to such monasteries. Tlio surviving 
fragment consists of a low groined hall of live bays, over which a 
modern house has Ihjou built. To this circumstance it owes its 
preservation. It can never have formed a very important part of 
tho Priory, Laving probably been the hotpiiium , and the tradition 
is certainly wrong which asserts that tho body of Queen Eleanor 
rested in it on the way to AVest minster. Tho church would, of 
course, be selected for tho purpose, though the procession may have 
passed through this building on its way. Erom Dunstable Church 
to th^ railway station is but a step, and so ended a memorable day 
in the annals of the Institute. 


1JU1GANDS. 

D U. JOHNSON’S definition of a brigand 11s 44 a robber, one 
that belongs to a bund of robbers,” scarcely covers tho whole 
of the ground according to the modern conception. Tho term 
brigand is now restricted to those who capture persons of pre- 
sumed wealth and influence nnd hold them to ransom. The prac- 
tice is 11 very ancient one, and 1 irb not always been regarded with 
the aveision with which it inspires most people in the present 
day ; indeed, it was looked upon in former times ns rather an 
honourable profession than otherwise, and was an especially 
favourite 0110 with kings, feudal lords, and knights-errant in the 
middle ages. The captivity of our own King Richard in Austria 
cost him so heavy a ransom that, ns 1 Varies on Ireland tells us, he 
woe thereby “ hindered to pursue ” the conquest of that country, 
which probably saved him a great deal of trouble. ^ The Turko- 
mans are perhaps the mo-*t incorrigible brigands in existence, for 
with them man-stealing is not merely the vocation of a few bolder 
spirits, it is the nationul industry of the race. But Greeks, Turks, 
Spaniards, nnd Italians produce the most systematic and well- 
organized bands, the members of which, instead of 14 fooling 
around ” after stray travellers, or making raids into neighbouring 
districts, make things all comlortuble in their own neighbourhood, 
and content them solves with an occasional captive, of whose ability 
to pay they have previously convinced themselves. The Greek 
brigands enjoy exceptional Advantages. They generally work on or 
near tho frontiers, so that the Greek nnd the Turkish Governments 
can mutually and with virtuous indignation repudiate responsi- 
bility in their acts ; at the same time they are always on good 
terms at or near headquarters in both countries; tor the pot 
nationality and tho pet abomination of the Liberal party both pos- 
sess people iu their service who are more than suspected of bear- 
ing •• an itching palm,” and neither Athens nor Constantinople is 
too Arcadian in the point of official simplicity and honesty. It 
may bo an exaggeration to suggest, as M. Edmond About does in 
his inimitable lioi ues Montaynes, that joint-stock companies are 
formed for “ exploiting” the brigand capabilities of the country, with 
agents aud directors amongst the higher classes in the capital; but 
it is certain that the brigands receive both information and aid from 
thence, and are able at times to make excellent coups. The case 
of Colonel Synge is fresh in our readers' memory ; and the manner 
ia which bis capture and the negotiations for his release were 
cilbcled is highly creditable to all concerned* 

Great tact and judgment nre required both in effecting a raid or 
.capture, and in nnanging for paj ment of the ransom. Tbe brigands 
should by no moans be too hasty in forwarding ears, noses, or other 
portions of their captives, jmn when the inevitable bargaining 
nbout terms drags rather slowly on. They should also remember 
that a deceased captive is worth absolutely nothing at nil, and 
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that shooting or hanging is only to be used u a last resort On 
the other hand, the friends of tne captive must neither be unduly 
anxious to come to terms, nor too dilatory in making an offer ; 
and, above all, they must be very careful to keep the military and 
civil authorities from interfering in the matter* Neglect of these 
simple precautions often leads to deplorable results for both sides. 
The terrible massacre of an English and an Italian Secretary of 
Legation, and of two English gentlemen besides, by the band of 
brigands headed by tbe brothers Arvanitaki was a case in point. 
The brigands bad received notice of the intended arrival of a largo 
party of Cook's tourists on tbe field of Marathon at a cer- 
tain day, but fate threw the party from the Legation into their 
hands instead. Lord MuncAster, one of the captives, was allowed 
to depart, in order to arrange for payment of the ranBom, but owing 
to the bungling of the Greek authorities, and notably of a Colonel 
Tbeagenes, the soldiers followed tho brigands, who at once stomped 
nnd snot Mr. Herbert and Mr. Lloyd, while Mr. Vyner and Qount 
Boyl were taken on to Skimetri, and put to death. Tlie soldiers, 
becoming infuriated, attacked the brigands, killing six, and taking 
two alive. Most of the reBt were afterwards caught, tried, and 
executed at Athens, on which occasion so much popular feeling 
was exhibited, that the severed heads of tho criminals were seized 
by the mob, and kicked about the market-place. The greatest in- 
dignation was expressed by the English Government, not only at 
the political corruption which made the brigandage possible, but 
at the blundering manner in which the affair had been conducted 
bv the Greek authorities, which had led to such tragic results 
The brigand trade is very brisk just now. On June 23 a Greek 
captain, owner of a brig Anchored oft* Mount Olympus, went oiv 
shore about a mile from a landing-place where there is a guard of 
soldiers, and was carried off by a band of brigands. They ask 
2,000 1 . m ransom, which we are incidentally told he cannot pay. 

A Turkish official was also captured some fifteen miles higher up the* 

G ulf, and no news has been heard of him since. An Englishman, iu 
Spain, Mr. lister, who was also taken prisoner, was more fortu- 
nate, for being left alone for a short time ho actually gnawed his 
bonds asunder, and made good his escape. 

But, even when all is satisfactorily settled, the brigands have by 
no means so much the best of it as might be supposed. According 
to the old plan, when a British subject was captured, his friend* 
paid the money, or, if they bad not the means, tho Home Govern- 
ment advanced it for them, and the hill was sent in to tho Greek 
or Turkish Government as the case might be. This again wan 
cheerily paid; and the little outlay was recovered iroin tho 
district iu which the outrage took place. Here there seenm* 
to bo some injustice. Some people have a theory that, if 
tho inhabitants of a district choose to mftke it too hot to hold 
brigands, there would be no brigands thoro at all. Now you* 
ordinary Greek, Turkish, Spanish, or Italian pendant does not 
trouble himself about his neighbours business, and if tho said 
neighbour spends his money freely, And is a good lellow and a 
good shot into the bargain, it is obviously not to his interest to 
interfere with such a neighbour's avocations. What does it 
matter to him that the Government has had to pay some few 
thousand lire ? So much the better for trade if it has found its way 
into his district. But when he begins to discover that the Govern- 
ment is bent upon recovering these lire from himself, an unollend- 
iug agriculturist, nnd that every coup which bis gallant friend* 
makes, costs him personally a large sum of money, he gradually 
awakes to tho fact that it is, after all, he himself who ia 
robbed, nnd he makes his neighbour's life such a burden, 
to him that he is glad to seek for more propitious fields of 
enterprise. Now this is hard upon tho brigtind who has beon 
promised nn amnesty and the peaceable enjoyment of hia 
spoil, but finds himself hunted down by a worse foe than hia 
natural ones the gendarmerie. He has obviously been unjustly 
treated, nnd ho has no redress. That is to say, he has hitherto had 
none; but the present British Government ha vo just promulgated 
a measure which will rcrnovo the injustice, at any rate m the ease of 
any of our follow-subjects who may come within the operations of 
tbe brigand industry. 

Lord Granville has this week addressed a circular to. Her 
Majesty's diplomatic and consular agents abroad, informing them 
of tho decision of Her Majesty's Government to mako no pecuniary 
advances in future to ransom British subjects when in no public 
character in tho event of their being captured by brigands. In 
this he informs nil whom it may concern that the 44 Two secant 
cases of brigandage in European Turkey, which led to the capture 
of Colonel Synge and Mr. Suter, and their subsequent releaseon 
payment to the brigands of heavy ransoniB advanced by Her 
Majesty's Government, have forced Her Majesty's Government to 
consider the principles whioh should govern their conduct ia similar 
cases in future , and they have come to tbe conclusion that where 
British subjects are captured by brigands, when in no public cha- 
racter, but in pursuit of their own pleasure or business, no advance 
whatever for the purposes of ransom should, under any circum- 
stances, be mode from the British Exchequer." H e nceforth 
41 British subjects who may be residing, or who may hereafter to ko 
up their abode, in any of the provinces of Turkey where bri gandag e 
prevails, do so at their own nek, and the Government not only will \ 

not undertake to make pecuniary advances to ransom them from / 
the hands of brigands in. the event of their being captured* but 
will not take any measures to relievo them from the d»Wrt th e y 
may incur from a residence in Turkish territory. It is also ex- 
pressly stated that the principle thus laid down applies to 
subjects not only in the Ottoman Empire but in ether countries. 
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This is ab it Bhould be ; the brigand now knows that he has a 
fair field and no favour so far as British subjects are concerned, 
and will, if ho is wise, be careful to ascertain tile nationality of his 
intended captures before proceeding to extremities, for it would be 
awkward for hiui if he lit upon a subject of Germany and Franco 
or any other Power which does “ undertake to relieve its subjects 
from the dangers they may incur from residence in the Turkish 
territory.” 

The additional clause which includes other countries as well as 
the Ottoman Empire in the edict, though obviously an after- 
thought, is very properly inserted. It would .have been against 
the principles of the Government to sanction a kind of foreign 
bounty on Greek brigandage alone; but, by according the same 
privilege to the marauding interests in oilier countries, a sort of 
Free-trade right is extended to the latter. No doubt, also, the 
Resolution was a wise one to come to fiom iinaneial reasons, since 
A- possible advance for the purpose of rescuing nil Knglishmnn from 
captivity or death would mo^t likely have to appear on tho Liberal 
Government’s Budget, whereas tho reimbursements by the foreign 
Government might, very likely figure on that of their successors; 
and wo know that the frugal economy of tho Liberal party is ono 
of its greatest claims upon the love and admiration of the people. 
What British subjects in the Ottoman Krnpiro and elsewhere 
will think of a Government which, recognizing the existence of 
a great danger, and having in its hands a powerful menus of 
averting it, deliberately abandons them to it without liopo of 
aid or redress, rather than advance a few thousand pounds, wu 
do not pretend to say. 

The Consular service is sufficiently costly, but it is well 
organized, and the Consuls are for the imM. part ellicient and ex- 
perienced men, able and willing to allord ad\it*o and protection to 
their fellow-subjects. Why they should lie officially told not to 
relieve travellers and others from tho dangers incident !o residence 
in Turkish or other territory it is difficult to see, unless, indeed, it 
bo that they are to devoto their time and attention exel unholy to 
commercial interests, for which, no doubt, the wealthy manu- 
facturers will show their gratitude in the event of another general 
election. Wo have been accustomed to abrupt changes iu our 
foreign policy, and we are growing used to tho lowering of English 
prestige, especially in the Fast; but to leave Englishmen at. tile 
mercy of marauding and murderous scoundrel*, and to tell them 
that they must expect no help at all, if they are so imprudent ns 
to reside or trawl abroad “ for llieir own business or pleasure," is 
a new depart nro for which, wo must confess, wo were not pre- 
pared. The insertion of tho passage last quoted is, of course, a 
concession to the old prejudice that ambassadorial persons are to 
bo considered sacred ; but wo do not know liow soon own this 
relic of international political superstition may not bo swepf away. 
Jn the meantime, let us bo thankful that we have not fallen into 
the hands of brigands. 


WOLVES IN FRANCE. 

O NE of tho few remaining institutions of the ancien regime is, 
in all probability, about to disappear from the soil of Franco. 
ICver since the establishment of tho Republic there have liccn in- 
creasing complaints of the inefficiency with which the louvefiers 
discharge llieir nominal duty of extirpating the wolves, and the 
immense extension of private property naa made their interference 
with tho lights of individuals scorn unconstitutional and in- 
tolerable. A (.■oimnisflion appointed by the Chamber to inquire 
into the whole question has just presented its Report, which 
cither incorporates or supersedes reports presented by previous 
Commissions, and we may expect to see a law brought in in 
accordance with the recommendations it hnR lnid down. The 
Report calculates tho number of wolves actually contained 
within tho French frontiers at iivo thousand, and the amount 
of damage indicted bv them on the farming class at no less 
than forty or fifty millions of francs per annum. These num- 
bers are not, of 'course, to be compared to those of tho middle 
ages, or even to tho*e of a century npo. In 1798 no less than 
6,487 wolves were killed in the twelvemonth, and a memorial 
of one Arnould du Bubson, presented in 1779, estimates tho 
number of sheep annually devoured by wolves at n million at 
least, without reckoning the cows, horses, mules, nsses, and goats 
which they had likewise disposed of. It must ho remembered, 
however, that at present the wolves aro in tlin main concentrated 
in a lew districts, especially iu Lorraine, l)aiu phi no, and the 
Tyrenees, so that the mischief dono by them iH not spread over 
the whole of France. Their ravages in both French and German 
Lorraine were very serious in tho past severe winter, and the 
Gevmi.n authorities^wero obliged to lay a heavy price on their 
heads in order to ahnto tho evil. The principle ot these primes is, 
indeed, the obvious one for dealing with the matter. It rid us of 
the wolves in England ; it was adopted by the revolutionary 
Government iu 1793 (though its ellicioucy was considerably marred 
by the iiici that the high Mims promised wuro paid in depreciated 
assignuts), cud it will doubtless clear them out of Franco in the 
course of a generation. AVith the adoption of this system will 
go the total abolition of huveterie, and this is an institution which 
has so curious 11 record, and one in several respects so instructive 
to the historical student, that we make no apology for going into 
the matter a little more fully. 

To begin at the beginning, when Cbarlemngne organized the 


Empire, he left to each u intondant ” his preserves, with thetondi- 
tion that thry should appoint two louvefiers in each district. With 
the disappearance of the Empire the*e, too, disappeared, and we do 
not again meet with the institution of louveterie till the reign of 
Charles VI, This does not mean that it was not in existence 
again before this reign, for the ordinance of Charles VI. referring 
to it not only proves its existence, but shows that it wa$ strong 
enough at the time to be exceedingly mischievous. The Kinj? 
wanted money for his daughter’s dowry, and by way of conci- 
liating his faithful Commons issued an edict in 1395 to put a stop 
to all commissions given for the taking and slaying of wolves. It was 
the practice of the louretiers to quarter themselves upon the unfor- 
tunate villagers, whose lives and property they were supposed to be 
protecting against the wolves, without going through the formality 
of paying either for the lodging or the eating and drinking of 
themselves and their numerous retainers. A bitter complaint, of 
the u Ktuts ” in 1 560 shows how ineffectual had been Oharlcs*H 
ordinance. In this curious document tho forced entertainment of 
tho louvefiers is described as an intolerable grievance. The cho^eof 
wolves as of other animals was in fact absolutely forbidden to any 
but the nobles; Charles VI. himself issued 11 stringent ordinance 
to this effect in 1396, arid after his reign the title of Ion vet ter was 
regularly sold, of course, only to members of the nobility — an 
arrangement which naturally did not lighten tho burden, as tho 
buyers took very good care to recoup themselves out of 1 lie pockets of 
tho peasantry. By an ordinance) ot 1538 the prime to bo paid to 
the louvitier lor every wolf was fixed at two “dviiiors INirwis” 
for every hearth within a radius of two leagues from the spot whore 
the wolf was killed. After the Twenty Years’ War tho ravages 
committed by the wolves were incredibly extensive. Human 
beings, oven armed men, were frequently attacked, #id it was no 
uncommon sight to boo a half-eaten body on a country Toad. 
Henry III., in 1583, without absolutely abolishing louvehrie , 
cal led upon the grand* malt res and their lieutenants to organize 
battues against the wolves. Jn 1601 ho further invited tho great 
proprietors to do the same on their ow r n lands. The only conse- 
quence was a con tlict. of authority between louvt tiers, grands 
maitres, and proprietors, the chief sufferers from which were of 
course not the wolves, but the country people. Tho louvefiers were, 
however, still extremely unpopular, partly from their exactions for 
lodging and entertainment, partly from the high primes they de- 
manded, and partly from the arbitrary manner in which they forced 
the peasants to join them, without payment, in a battue. A decreo 
of 1608 fixed the prime to bn paid, and another of 1 6 77 forbade 
them to requisition any one for a battue without tho consent of 
two gentlemen, to be named by the intemlant of tho province. 
These intcrlerencos discouraged the louvdiers , and at the end of 
the seventeenth century several provinces lmd the good fortune to 
be altogether without them. Where they existed during tho 
eighteenth century, there was an almost perpetual conflict 
ol authority between thorn and tho grands maitres , in which 
1 they woio now supported, now abandoned, according ilh tho 
1 grand founder , u magnificent Court functionary who camo into 
I being under Francis I., was in favour or otherwise with tho 
I King. In 1775 Louis XVI. determined to put an end to tho 
conflict. lie restored to tho lotnvliers their monopoly of wolf- 
hunting, but at the same time abolished tho system of primes , 

. which had beon so abused, and compensated them by the con- 
cession of several valuable immunities. The advent of the Revo- 
lution put an end to hmveterie for tho rime being. Every proprietor 
was allowed the right of tho chase on his own land, and tho 
wolves would have been speedily exterminated if the* forests 
belonging to the State had not been exempted from tho operation 
of tho law. Wolf-huiiling was further encouraged by very 
liberal prime*, ns much as 300 frames being offered for a she-vvolf 
with young, 200 francs fora male, and 100 for a c ub. These pay- 
ments v' ere, however, made iu depreciated assignats, and, ns n 
Message of the Directory in the year 1797 very naively acknow- 
ledges, were actually worth not imne than 24, 16, and *8 francs 
! respectively. The Mes^.ige opens thus, in a passage winch, whilo 
| indicating the ravages of the wolves, is a curious example of tho 
: pomposity of style which characterized tho most ordinary official 
| documents issued by the Revolutionary Government: — 

j Tin* wuilan* curried on by tin* French Republic iigninst the enemies who 
! (Iireutm l er freedom lias not been dmcicd against the im»L iuruiidahla 
! cu<-iin of* la r ch inolie uniimiN, tin* wolf, w I1H1 has not only hud lull liberty 
I l<» meion*!* ntid iiiulhpU, but h:i- c\on been driven into the interior of the 
! country. The ravages committrdby tins animal have been such that all 
; local in-dies have hern complaining to (iovermnent. It is not against 
sheep alone, that species abuse increase it is so important to encourage, 
that the wolf wages war ; calve*, loal*, mules, cow>, even hulU, have fallen 
v ietinis to il ; hi id a disastrous e\p- ricnee has taught us that even the 
human species-, especially women and children, have become its prey, and 
that iu fact their tiesh, once tasted, E even pie 1 erred by the. vvoll to every 
other. 

Tho message goes on to substitute primes of 60, 40, ami 20 francs, 
to be paid in cash, for the extravagant but illusory oilers already 
mentioned. On one point all the real Revolutionary Governments 
wero staunch — they would not permit tho rcintroduction of 
louoeferie. Several applications to the Government from country 
gentlemen for tho post of louvrt irr aro 011 record, and to all is ap- 
pended a categorical refusal. Napoleon, however, whoso object 
wus to have a Court which should eclipse tho glories of the old 
regime, naturally revived the institution of louvctirir, and a decreo 
was issued organizingit with great splendour and elaboration iu 1805. 
It was maintained umlor the Restoration, and lias lasted dowm to 
our own days in a more or less mutilated and fragmentary con- 

11 
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dition. Of late years the fouvetier , however, has approximated 
more and more to the ordinary English fox-hunter. The object 
has been to hunt the wolves, not to exterminate them ; and it is 
whispered that by ardent sportsmen the wolves are regularly 
preserved, and that no true louiwtier would think of killing a sbe- 
wolf with young. Jhit when the institution is simply kept up for 
the sako of the sport and the tine uniform which the Imoatien 
have the right to wear, it is obvious that it ceasos to justify its 
existence in a democratic country like France. The Com mission 
urges its entire abolition, and their recommendations will doubt- 
less be carried out. 

The arrangements proposed by the Commission to take the 
place of louveterie may bo briefly dismissed. In the first place, 
every proprietor of woods is responsible for damage done to hia 
neighbours’ crops by animals coming ofl‘ his land. He can, how- 
ever, u disengage his responsibility " by promising either to take 
any measures himself against wolves and boars which may be 
ordered by the local authorities, or by allowing them to enter his 
woods and conduct a battue on their own account. Both pro- 
prietors and others aro to be encouraged to kill the wolves by 
primes of 150 francs for a she- wolf with young, 100 francs for a 
mole, 40 francs for a cub, and 250 francs for any wolf that can ho 
provod to have attackod human beings. Those sums aro to ho 
paid by Government. In very exceptional circumstances, as when 
a woli has been seen in the act of devastation, and it is necessary 
to pursue him at once, the village mayor can organize a battue, 
and requisition trackers if ho has not a sufficient number of 
volunteers. But he must only requisition those whoso land is in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where the wolf was seen, and who 
are, therefoit- directly interested in its destruction, and, if the 
wolf is caught, they must be paid a day’s wages out of the prime . 
The wolves have a bad time before them, and in another genera- 
tion we shall probably hear of the last wolf killed on French soil, an 
animal which will doubtless become as traditional as the last wolf 
killed in Scotland by Sir Eweii Oameron of Locliiel towards the 
end of the seventeenth century has already done. 


THE FALL ON TIIE LONDON, FAR IS, AND NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGES. 

rriHE past few weSks have witnessed a heavy fall on the Stock 
JL Exchanges of .London, Paris, and New York. The fall has 
been less serious and less general in London than in the other two 
cities; indeed, most purely British securities*— as, for example, 
Homo Railways, Consols, Indian and Colonial Government 
Securities — have risen rather than fulleu, the reason being, no 
doubt, that the uepnession here in London is rather the reflex 
action of the fall in Paris and New York than the result of purely 
London causes. But to some extent the causes of the fall are 
operating in all three cities, though they are most active in Paris 
and New York. These causes are overwrought speculation, 
political anxieties, and the approach of the holiday season. At 
the setting in of the holiday season it is usual to have a slackening 
of business, more particularly on the Stock Exchange. People 
who are about to take a holiday do not wish to go away while en- 
gagements are opon which may bo rendered disastrous by accidents 
over which they havo no control. They usually, therefore, close 
their transactions, and the closing of bargains, in other words 
general selling, loads to a fall of prices. In the present year this 
Helling has been more general and on a larger scale than usual, 
and it has begun earlier because speculators on the Stock Ex- 
change have made a great deal of money during the peat twelve 
months, and, the weather being so very tine, have desired to enjoy 
themselves in foreign travel. But the mere setting-in of the 
holidays, though it would have caused a slackness of business, 
would not have brought about the fall in prices which wo witness, 
were it not assisted by other and more serious causes. Those, as 
we have said, are political anxieties and over-speculation. 

The great revival of prosperity in the United States has been 
attended by an extraordinary speculation. The growth of popula- 
tion and the revival of trade have made railways prosperous which 
for years before had never paid a dividend, and have enabled the 
dividend-paying lines to declare much larger dividends than they 
had previously declared. In consequence there has been a great rise 
of prices, which to a very large extent has been fully justified. But, 
as always happeus in such cases, the rise has not been confined to 
the railways and other industrial enterprises whose success at least 
partially warrants it ; it has extended to lines which havo never 
earned their expenses, and are not likely soon to do so. As a 
matter of course inflated prices and the wild speculation which 
originated them created a groat demand for loons and brought 
about high rates of interest. Speculators, many of whooi had not 
the means, and none of whom had the intention, of paying for the 
stock they bought, were enabled to carry on their operations only 
by means of credit. Gradually, therefore, the interest charged for 
actual loans and for postponing payment for the slocks purchased 
rose until it became so huge as to eat away tiie expected profit of 
the transaction. The speculators grew anxious as those high rates 
continued, and were prepared to sell should any adverse circum- 
stance occur. It was clear to them, in fact, that they could 
realize the profits they .hoped for only by an extraordinary com- 
bination of favourable circumstances which they could hardly 
hope for, and were unfavourably circumstances t£pccur, their chance 
of profit would disappear. "When the holiday season approached, 


they grew still more anxious, and tho declaration of the dividends 
of many of the lines has proved less satisfactory than they had anti- 
cipated. During the first three months of the year the weather had 
beeu exceptionally severoin the North and North-West of the United 
States. Traffic had in some cases been entirely suspended for 
wwka together, and in other places was carried on only under the 
most adverse conditions. The earnings, therefore, fell off, while 
the expenses were enormously increased, and the bad weather con-* 
tinned so long that the canals were able to compete with tho 
railways for tho carriage of grain when the floods and storms 
abated. During the socond quarter of the year the traffic was 
large, tho weather beautiful, and trade most prosperous. The 
earnings of the linos then grew very much, and m some districts 
of the country enormously exceeded tho earnings of last year ; but, 
as wc have said, in large and important districts, the expensos had r 
been so groat in the first throe months as to oat away the large/ 
part ol' tho profits. The unsatisfactory dividends, therefore^ 
acted adversely to the speculators, and their influence was exf 
iiggoralod by tho competition which tho canals carried on agairwA 
the railways for the carriage of grain. Tho great trunk lines, 
which unite tho Atlantic ports with Chicago and St. Louis, are 
able to charge remunerative rates for grain only by an arrange- 
ment among themselves, in accordance with which a Commis- 
sioner appointed by thorn Axes the rates which all the lines are 
bound to charge. During the winter, when the canals are frozen 
over, the railways havo the whole trado in their hands, and the 
rAtes so fixed are usually well observed; but when the fine 
weather sets in and the frost disappears the competition of tho 
lakes with some of the lines becomes very severe, And these 
very often, to attract traffic to themselves, agree privately 
to take grain at rates below those fixed by tho Commis- 
sioner. This is what was done this year, and in consequonco 
the Commissioner has had to reduce the rates from 30 cents 
per 100 lbs. first to 25 cents and then to 20 cents— a reduc- 
tion of fully 33 per cent It is Bttid that some of the lines are 
now carrying at still lower figures. As soon us it becamo known 
that “ cutting ” of rates was going on, tho prices of railway shares 
fell heavily, and something like a panic occurred in cerlain stocks. 
While tho market was under the influence of these various adverse 
causos came tho attempt upon the life of tho President, suporadding 
political anxieties, And tho full immediately became more severe, 
nor has the market yet recovered. 

In Franco the causes woro somewhat different. There the 
speculation had been wilder and less warrantable than in New 
York. In the United States, as we have said, there wub real 
prosperity to justify high prices ; whereas in France trade is not 
good, and agriculture is depressed. Tho country, in fact,, is suffer- 
ing from phylloxera, bad harvests, and two out of four bad beet- 
root and silk crops. Yet the rise of prices there has boen, if 
possible, even greater than in New York, and in consequence the 
rates charged for money upon the Stock Exchange have been 
heavier— 6, 8, 10, and oven 12 per cent, having become common 
rates of interest, rendering it impossible for tho speculators to hope 
for a successful issue from their speculations, except undor some 
marvellously favourable combination of circumstances. At last 
bankers would seem to have become alarmed at the magnitude of 
the speculation which they had so long supported, and they aro 
understood to have appliod pressure to compel the weaker 
speculators to close their accounts. While the market was 
thus sensitive the French Government embarked on the un- 
wise Tunisian expedition, and instantly Paris was filled with ap- 
prehensions as to what might occur. Italy was alienated, 
England was offended, and Spain made suspicious ; while there 
were fears that Prince Bismarck might be at the bottom of the 
whole business, and might be preparing a trap in which to catch 
France. Prudent people began to think that lit would be wise to 
close their engagements while it was yet time ; and, when they 
began to sell, prices of course fell. Others grew alarmed, and 
rushed in to dispose of their stocks while they could yet get rid 
of them without ruinous losses. The mistake committed in 
withdrawing the troops from Tunis before order was established 
there increased apprehensions, and further unsettled the market. 
The uneasiness has still further boon added to by the Italian Loan. 
The Messrs. Rothschild have hitherto brought out all the Italian 
Loans, and to tho Messrs. Rothschild, in the first place, the Italian 
Government applied to launch their new loon. But the Messrs. 
Rothschild were aware that an Italian Loan could not possibly be 
placed in Paris while tho relations between France and Italy 
were so strained as they are at present, and they recommended 
that the loan should be postponed until the autumn. Th||. 
Italian Government, anxious to prove to the world that they 
are financially independent of France, refused; and they maefe 
an arrangement with a syndicate of which ( Messrs. Baring and 
Ilaiuhro’ are the head. But the great financial houses of Paris 
were as little willing to allow it to be proved that Italy is in- 
dependent of the Paris money market as the Italian Government 
was anxious to prove to the World that it is so ; and the measures 
taken in Paris to defeat the Italian loan have still further added 
to the depression on the Stock Exchange. 

Hero in London political apprehensions have had less influence 
than abroad, and speculation bos not been bo much overdone. 
Still, there lias been over-speculation, and especially in* June the 
rates charged to speculators were very heavy. But the chief cause 
of the fall here has been the fall in Paris and New York, and 
the desire of speculators to dose their accounts before taking 
their holidays. In reality, the London market is firaijtiotwithr- 
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standing appearances to the contrary. It is dopressed mainly by 
the depression of Paris and New York. Were either of these to 
recover, it would soon again become animated. The speculation 
here, though considerable, has never been really dangerous, and the 
Tates charged have to a large extent been factitious^ There have 
consequently been no heavy losses, except in a few instances, 
and speculators are ready to renew the speculation the instant 
it can be seen that Paris and Now York aro prepared to second 
them. It would seem, therefore, from what we have said, 
that the fall in prices we are now witnessing is a mere 
check in the speculative movement which has been going 
on for the past two years. The fall that hRs occurred has 
compelled woak speculators to Bell out, and has put stocks into 
the hands of capitalists who nrefctrong enough to hold them until 
c .further rise comes, and whoso interest, theiefore, it is that the 
ri^e should come. The political approhensions in America will 
certainly pass away. Even in the worst event a change of Govern- 
ment will introduce no serious change of policy, and things in a 
few weeks will go on just as they went before. In Puri?, too, the 
political approhensions will pass away if peace is pre>erved, and 
the ilnancial difficulties would seem also to be in process of 
Arrangement. The weaker speculators are being rapidly weeded 
out, and when they are gone it will be in the interest of those who 
have bought at the lower prices to see the stocks again raised, so 
as to sell with a profit. Wo expect, therefore, to see, as soon as 
the holiday season is over, a renewal of the speculation which has 
been going on for the past two years. The prosperity of the 
United States is too great at present to allow of any permanent 
stoppage of the speculation, and here in Europe we seem at lust to 
have a fair prospect of good harvests and better trade. With these 
there will be larger profits for the railways and for nil industrial 
enterprises, aud with larger profits, and consequently larger 
dividends, there will be ti justification for higher prices. Money, 
too, is exceedingly cheap, and promises to remain so for some 
time; "find with cheap money speculation is an inevitable concomi- 
tant where credit is us good as it is at present. 


REVIEWS. 

SULLY ON ILLUSIONS.* 

I T is by o somewhat liberal extension of tho category of science 
that the subject taken in hand by Mr. James Sully may be 
thought entitled to admission into tho il International Scientific 
Sories. ,, From the com mon-sen so point of view, at nil events, illu- 
sion would seem to bo something too abnormal for reduction to 
scientific rule, or, at best, to fall under tho domain of the alienist 
oj; mental pathologist, being ns distinct from tho philosophy of mind 
iis the study of morbid anatomy or of specific bodily disease is from 
the science of physiology. So far, however, from this being an 
* xact or exhaustive view of the nature or the claims of illusion, illu- 
sion is, Mr. Sully pleads, too common a phenomenon of ordinary or 
lorrnal life to be excluded from tho ken of the scientific biologist, 
still less to be handed over to those concerned with tho mentally 
insane. There are few men who are not at times subject to illu- 
sion. Hardly anybody is at all times consistently sober and 
rational in his perceptions and beliefs. “ A momentary fatigue of 
the nerves, a little mental excitement, a relaxation ol' the attention 
by which we continually take our bearings with respect to the 
real world about us, will produce just the same kind of confusion 
of reality and phantasm which we observe in the insane.” And, if 
thus illusion has its roots in ordinary mental life, the study of it 
must belong to the physiology as much as to the pathology of 
mind. Our author would even go further, and say that in the 
analysis and exploration of illusion the psychologist may be ex- 
pected to do more than tho physician. If to the latter tho pheno- 
mena present themselves in their highest intensity, tho former has 
the Advantage of familiarity with tho normal intellectual process 
which all illusion simulates or caricatures. While the physician 
is naturally disposed to look at illusion mainly, if not exclusively, 
on its practical side, ns a concomitant and symptom of cerebral 
disease, the psychologist feels more concerned with tho mental 
antecedents of illusion and its relation to accurate and normal 
perception and belief. The fair conclusion is that tho pheno- 
mena of illusion form n region common to tho psychologist 
and the mental pathologist, and that the complete elucidation of 
the subject colls for the co-operation of investigators of either 
doss. 

It iB Mr. Bully's object to work out, in the main, the psycho- 
logical branch of the subject, viewing illusions of all kinds in their 
relation to the process of just and accurate perception. Occasional 
reference hoc to bo made to the illusions of the insane, if for no 
other reason, because the two groups of phenomena are so similar 
and pass by such imperceptible gradations into one another that it 
is impossible to discuss wholly opart the normal aud the abnormal 
conditions of mental action. *Wnat, indeed, is the strict definition 
of Illusion? False or illusory perceptions, deceptive states of the 
censes, is the generally received reply. But much greater precision 
is obviously needed for the purposes of a scientific inquiry, and 
* Mf . Bully devotes Us opening chapters to an analysis and classifi- 



cation of tho mode* in which illusory action of the mind presents 
itself in antithesis to mil knowledge. Defining it provisionally as 
any species of error which counterfeits the form of immediate self- 
evident or intuitive knowledge, whether as sense-perception or 
otherwise, as distinct from errors of inference or misguided opinion, 
ho lays down as tho most obvious principle of classification tho 
variety of the kinds of knowledge which each illusion syuulates. 
All knowledge which has any appearance of being directly reached, 
immediate or self-evident — that is to say, of not being inferred 
from other knowledge — may be brought under four principal 
heads, internal perception or introspection of tho mind's own 
feelings, extornul perception, memory, and belief, in so f • us ‘belief 
simulates the form of direct knowledge, such ns prevision of 
an impending event. Without placing these four forms of 
cognition on tho same logical level, or saying that they are to bo 
kept apart in practice — memory, for instance, running like a thread 
through every process of the mental mechanism— lie claims for 
this scheme oV division that it will bo found to answer closely to 
actual phenomena, and to cover every variety of illusion. By some 
writers who have made a special sLudy of abnormal sense per- 
ceptions, a fundamental distinction has been takon between 
illusion and hallucination, the former always having its starting- 
point in some actual impression, whereas the latter has no such 
basis. Thus it is an illusion when a man under the action of 
terror takes a stump of a tree, whitened by tho moon's rays, for a 
ghost. It is u hallucination when an imaginative person so 
vividly pictures to himself tho form or some absent friend, that for 
tho moment ho fancies himself actually beholding him. Illusion 
is thus a partial displacement of external fact by a iidfion of tho 
imagination, while hallucination is a total displacement. This 
distinction, first drawn out by Arnold (i Soft) and fixed bv Esquirol* 
in his Maladies Montales (183S), as recorded at length by Bviurre 
do Boisinont in his work on Illusions, though of value in itself, is 
thought by Mr. Sully too narrow or unreal to bo taken as the 
basis of classification. In the greatest number of hallucinations 
it is impossible to prove that there is no modicum of external 
agency co-operating in tho production of tho eifect. The madman 
who project s his internal thoughts outwards in tho shape of ex- 
ternal voices may he prompted, for aught we know, by impressions, 
however faint, coming from the ear. That illusion shades oil* into 
hallucination by degrees which science fails to mark, has been recog- 
nized by writers on the pathology of the subject, such as Griesinger, 
Baillarger, and W undt. The conviction is, in truth, forced upon 
us at every stage of psychological study that hard-and-fast lines 
of demarcation avo utterly out of the question in dealing with 
menial phenomena. Now hero is this conclusion more emphatically 
forced upon us than when our author takes up in detail the analysis 
of the first of his four clas.ses of illusions — those of simple pel'- 
ception by tho senses. There is absolutely no such thing known 
to us as a direct or primary impression of a Bpecial sense, distinct 
from repealed experimental action of that sense correlated with 
the impressions gained through other senses. The sense of distance, 
for instance, which is involved in every visual impression of an 
object — instantaneous, automatic, and unconscious, as it appears — 
is the result of innumerable complex acts of experience. To an 
infant, or to a man for tho first time enabled by an operation to see, 
there is no such thing us distance. As Mr. Sully well puts it, tho 
material of sensation is acted on by tho mind, which embodies in 
its present attitude ull the results of its pnst growth. A process of 
synthesis takes place, resulting in what was once termed an “ image’' 
in the rniud, but now an “ idea,” the object seen having certain 
definite space properties, and holding a certain relation to other 
objects, and more especially to our own body in space. Next, tho 
object is recognized as one of a class of tilings, on orange, lor 
example, having certain special qualities, us a particular colour aud 
taste. In the gruduul process of filling up the image, there is 11 
consciousness of likeness amid unlikeness, the recognition of which 
held a great and important share in tho old philosophy of tho 
association of ideas. As no person bathes twice in the same river, 
so it is no paradox to say, with our author, that strictly speaking 
no object ever appears exactly tho pa mo to us on two occasions. 
Apart from changes in the object itself, there me, especially in the 
case of living beings, varying ellects of illumination, of position in 
relation to the eye, of distance, and so on, which may distinctly 
afiect the visual impression at different times. Ilcnco tho intro- 
duction of conscious comparison and judgment, or the transition 
from common perception to individual recognition. A further 
distinction established by Dr. J. llughlings Jackson is brought in by 
our author, marking off n passive and an active stage in the process, 
tho latter being called perception proper, tho former “ prepercep- 
tion,” a wordomployed by Mr. G. II. Lewes to denote the ellect of 
previous perception, whereby nn artist is enabled to seo details 
whore to other eyes there is a vague or confused mass, or a 
naturalist to see an animal where the ordinary eyo only sees a 
form. The more frequently a similar process of perception has 
been performed in the past, the more ready will the mind be to &II 
without ollbrt into tho particular way of interpreting tho impres- 
sion. Without adopting Dr. Jackson s thoory of the passive stage 
answoring to the action of the right hemisphere of the brain, and 
the active stage to a subsequent action of tho left hemisphere, wo 
may agree with Mr. Sully in tracing in the expediting of the pre- 
perceptive process, where it has been often beforo performed, an 
illustration of the organic law that every function is improved by 
exercise. 

This brief psychological analysis will suffice to show the difficulty 
of classifying the sources or modes of illusion even in the aim- 
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plest Btftpre of sense perception. We cannot bay that our author 
arrives at any very definite scheme of classification, though hois 
able to mark off certain fairly definite groups. There are certain 
passive* illusions, determined by the organism, whether from 
limits of sensibility, such as short sight, defective hearing, numb- 
ness of touch, and the like, or determined by the environment, 
as when light or sound is refracted; tricks of what is called 
natural magic, the impressions of the stereoscope, or the illusive 
imitations of solidity iu light by art, being instances in point. 
Mere inattontion is a common cause of passive illusion. Of active 
illusions, some ore classed us voluntary, as when looking out of 
the window of a railway carriage in motion we picture at will to 
our mind the trees or telegraph posts as moving objects, or when 
.we interpret the geometrical drawings of crystals, or other bodies, 
as being in relief or recessed. Imagination shows us luces in the lire, 
animals or warring hosts in the clouds. Among involuntary causes 
may bo numbered vivid expectation or pre-imagination, whereby 
the audience greatly aid the success of a conjuror’s tricks, or work 
themselves up to realize a presence or a levitation at a Spiritualist 
nuance. Our author enlivens this part of his subject with Amus- 
ing illustrations allied to the common experience of the sight 
of food making tho mouth water, that of Iho appearance of a 
surgical instrument producing a nascent sensation of pain, or 
knocking at a dentist's door curing a toothache. A threatening 
gesture giving a vivid anticipation of tickling will beget the same 
effect as the tickling itself. A case is quoted from l)r. Carpenter 
of an officer who had to attend the exhuming of a collin declaring 
be already detected the odour of decomposition, though the coffin 
when opened proved to he empty. M. Taine vouches for tho fact of 
one of thfr most exact and lucid of modoru novelists, whilst 
• working up in his imagination the poisoning of one of his ficti- 
tious characters, having so vivid a gustatory scusation of arsenic 
that ho was attacked by a violent lit of indigestion. We are 
reminded of the musical enthusiast in whom the scent of the 
hay-fields was so vividly conjured up by Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony as to bring on an acute attack of lmy-fever. 

In such cases Mr. JSully may well find it difficult to draw the 
line between illusion and hallucination. The voices of Joan of Arc, 
Dr. Johnson hearing himself called by his mother, Malehrauche 
hearing the voice of Clod, and Mr. Francis Galton’s interesting 
illustrations of the power of visualizing come under this category 
of mental phenomena. A further range brings us to tho illusions 
of madness, or delirium tremens , complicated by the element of 
diseaso. The case of dreams, which is treated with much sense 
and judgment by our author, who has discussed tho matter more 
fully in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica , turns 
mainly upon reties cerebral action, subject atthc same time to stimuli 
of the nervous centres, either from internal processes, such as 
those of digestion or respiration, or external influences, such as 
sound, pressure, or irritation. It may interest our more romantic 
readers to hear, on Scherer’s authority, of a youth who was per- 
mitted to whisper his name into the ear of his obdurate mistress, 
with the e fleet that she contracted a habit of dreaming of him, 
the consequences being of the happiest kind. Not a few excellent 
ghoBt stories resolve themselves into the dibris of dreams, as in 
tiie case of Spinoza’s 41 scurvy Brazilian,” cited by our author, with 
apposite illustrations, from Mr. Pollock’s recent Life of tho 
plulosopher. 

The same method of treatment i9 applied by Mr. Sully to the 
other three classes of illusion which he has distinguished as those 
of introspection, memory, and belief. The first of these he would 
define roughly as au error involved in Ihe apprehension of the 
contents of the mind at any moment, including the tonfusion of 
internal and external experience and the misreading or mal- 
observance of internal feelings. There are potty instances of self- 
deceit, such as a man’s coining to think he is enjoying himself in 
society from the effort to seem as if he did ; and ono more to 
the point in Garrick’s feeling himself to be a villain when he 
was acting Richard III. Of higher importance is the common 
belief in tho freedom of the will, which, if we rightly under- 
stand our author’s language, he liimsnlf, with a considerable set of 
our philosophic thinkers, assumes to bo an illusion. People differ 
so widely in matters of taste or sosthatic enjoyment that some 
must perforce bo held to live under “ (esthetic illusion,” it may be 
of a chronic kind ; and the same thing iuay be said of the glamour 
which such and such writers or poets cast over their readers, or 
tho Bpell which certain aspects of nature exert upon spectators or 
tourists. To tho lover of mountains there is infinito illusion iu 
the beauty of Dutch levels or American prairicB. And how much 
illusion must there not be in the popular enjoyment of the works 
of suudry of our Academicians whom we need not name ? Tricks 
of memory arc too familiar to us all iu their variety and their 
mischief to raise a complaint at the length and fulness into which 
Mr. Sully lias been led whilst analysing and estimating them. The 
must puzzling of such strange deceits is, perhaps, the class known 
A9 false mnemonic images, when, on seeing or hearing something 
for the first time, the mind has a vivid impression of having seen 
or heard the same tiling before. That our dreams may, to a large 
extent, be answerable for this Bouse of familiarity with novel 
objects wo fully agree with Mr. Sully- Impressions of fancy, or 
fragments saved from a lost past, may chance to simulate the 
form of definite memory. A man may tell a fictitious story till 
be believes it, or rimy be convinced be haa been at such and such 
a place from vivid descriptions or graphic pictures of it. In 
illusions of belief or of the imagination, which have tho whole 
future and the unseen universe before them! there is absolutely no 


limit to be sought for. Mr. Sully ’s analysis of his whole sub- 
ject leaves us At tbe close impressed, on the one hand, with the 
ability of tho writer’s treatment ; on the other, with the force of 
his practical conclusion that our intuitions or perceptions of 
things are more relatively than absolutely true, and that, after 
all the subtilities of speculation, the true standard of reality, as 
opposed to illusion, is a stable consensus of general belief. 


POPULAR TALES.* 

rrillE collectors of popular tales are working, as M. Legrand says 
-i- about the Greek investigators, avea unis sorts d'achomement . 
People are finding fairy stories vfhorenone were supposed to exists 
Indeed, it is the experience of collectors that tales are often said by 
the peasants themselves to havo disappeared in places where/ a 
little care and tact find them in quantities. M. Paul S£bill6t has 
recently published two or three volumes of stories from French- 
speaking Brittany, and has given an instructive account of the best 
means of getting the people to tell their legenda. An investigator 
should know the patois of the people; this at once opens thoir 
hearts to him. Mr. Andrews has found his knowledge of tho 
Mentoneso and other dialects of the Riviera invaluable in this 
reseai’ch. School children and old or young women prodace very 
curious local variants of all our thmi liar Northern tales; forex- 
ample, into tho story of “ Whippity Storry,” or “ Rumpelstiltzkin,” 
the Mentoneso peasants introduce not one, but three, witches, with 
difficult names. The best way to make the country people open 
their wallet of folklore is for the collector to tell one or two stories 
himself. This proves to the peasants that he has the same tastes 
as themselves, and they cease to bo shy and to fear that 
they are being mado tho butts of his 44 educated insolence.” It 
seems scarcely credible, in spite of the dull and half-starved life 
of an English labourer, that all the old English variants of popu- 
lar stories arc extinct. This is a field to which collectors should 
turn their attention. An amusing little book, A Month amonp 
the Mere Irish, lately published, shows that, at least before tho 
famine, tho Irish rustics retained abundance of oxlremely humo- 
rous stories. These, too, should be sought after by persons who 
havo tho opportunity. 

Though there is still plenty of room for the lubours of the 
collector, the time has come lor a more scientific sort of work. 

It has long been plain enough that popular stories contain but a 
very limited number of incidents and situations. Those are 
capable of an infinite number of combinations, like the pieces of 
coloured glass in the kaleidoscope, or the enrds iu a pock. Some 
student who has tho leisure should make a digest of popular talos. 
The incidents should be tabulated after the manner of Von Hahn’s 
tables, or of those drawn up by Mr. Alfred Nutt. Then the inci- 
dents of all known Marchen, African, Red Indian, Hindoo, Romaic, 
Australian, and so forth, should be arranged under their proper 
heads. It would then becomo sufficiently manifest that all races 
possess tho scattered incidents, while the combinations become 
more elaborate, interesting, and artistic in proportion to the 
degree of intelligence and fancy of the people by whom they are 
narrated. 

Tho two volumes of popular tales which we propose to notice 
to-day come from Southern Europe. The Roumanian Fatty Tales 
are translated, we imagine, from originals which have passed 
through tho hands of the literary udapter. Tho anonymous trans- 
lator is not a very skilled writer, and suffers from the dolusion 
that “whomsoever” is a nominative case. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the little book, which makes no scientific pretensions, 
is very readable, and will bo extremely interesting to English 
children. The first story, 44 Tho Slippers of the Twelve Prin- 
cesses,” is pretty well known already in its German form. This is 
not one of the tales for which a great antiquity or worldwide 
distribution can be claimed. The chief situation is the discovery 
by a gardener’s lad of the fact that twelve princesses wear out 
their slippers by dancing all through tho night with enchanted 
princes, in a fairyland where the treeB are of gold and diamonds. 
Vet, modern as tho form of the legend is, the situation is actually 
found in iho mythology of the South Sen Islands, where the 
story is told to explain the origin of dancing. In the Roumanian 
and German story tbe boy manages to make himself invisible, 
follows the princesses, and, as a proof that ho has been with 
them, bring* back from the enchanted country sprays of gold, 
silver, and diamond trees. In Mangaia it is a boy named Koro, 
who notices his father’s nocturnal disappearances, and observes 
that he brings hack fresh necklaces of pnudanuB seeds, yellow and 
red. He lies awake one night, follows his father, imitates certain 
magical act ions, and sees (ill tho fishes of tho deep come at his 
father’s call and join him in the dancV 44 Tinirao exultingly 
joined his merry subjects in their favourite employment of dancing 
by moonlight.” The end of the story simply is that Koro "in- 
structed the inhabitants of Mangaia in the mysteries of dancing.” 

In the Roumanian story, the gardener’s lad who had followed the 
princesses naturally ended by marrying the prettiest of them, 
Lina. The tolo is prettily tola, though in a literary, not a popular, 
manlier, and there ore some details of local manners which gxvd it 
a certain interest. 4 ) 

Tho second Roumanian story, 44 The Ungrateful Wood-Cutter*” is 4 
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* Roumanian Fairy Tales . London i Lewis. z8t|. 
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of the moral sort. A mysterious being, strangely named Merlin, 
Confers magical benefits on a wood-cutter, and withdraws them 
when the man becomes insolent and ungrateful. In the “ Hermit's 
Foundling” we have the adventures of a baby who was brought up 
on roots and similar hard fare by an eren^te. A lion protects the 
boy and furnishes him with everything he wants. “ Put your 
hand in my right ear, and draw out what you will find,” says the 
lion. In the Scotch story of “ Tho Block Bull o' Norroway ” the 
lassie is instructed that she will find all the food she needs in 
the bull's right ear. The frugal Scotch animal remarks, “ Put buck 
your leavings,” a piece of thrift unknown to tho Roumanian 
lion. The boy receives from the fairies a dress “ embroidered 
with the sun on the chest, the moon on the back, the morning and 
evening star on the sleeves.” This is like tho robe of Xylomarie, 
' or Marie il l'habit de boie, the Katey Woodoncloak of Romaic 
folklore. She has three beautiful dresses, tho first representing 
the heaven, with its etara ; tho second the fields, with their 
llowers; tho last the sea, with its fishes. In the Roumanian story 
tho hermit's ward succeeds in marrying a princess whoso father ho 
has cured of blindness. The Roumanian daughter of the Rose is 
a fairy girl, who dwelt within the bark of a ro&e-treo, a prettier 
sort ol* hamadryad. She gives her love to a young prince, who 
deserts her; but, as in so many tales and songs of all countries, 
recognizes her on his wedding* night, discards his bride, and re- 
turns to his old love. It is an original feature in tho Roumanian 
legend that the Rose Maiden makes her way to the prince in the 
disguise of a monk. In the “ Twelve- Headed Griffin ” tho true 
hero is personated by a villanons Tzigan or Gipsy, as in tho Zulu 
nursery tale a strange beast takes the place of tho lost heroine. 
The hero is restored to life by a good-natured fairy bull, and the 
Tzigan is torn to pieces by two burses, one a native of tho plains, 
the other of the mountains. In “ Vasilica the Brave ” there is a 
delightful tightand transformation veeno. Vasilica, rho hero, becomes 
a wheel of green fire, and his wicked opponent a wheel of red fire, 
which dash against each other furiously, till the wheel of red lire is 
defeated, resumes its original shape of u dragon, and falls lifeless. 
The best of all these supernatural combats for two is that fought 
between tho Princess and the Magician in the Arabian Ntyhts. 
The poor Princess died, worn out by her exertions, but Vasilica tho 
Brave was more fortunate. After destroying three dragons he 
had to subdue their mother, a lady whose daughters wore of uu- 
usunl beauty. For this purpose he took the shape of a kitten, and 
made frieiuk with one of the girls. Tho sho-drugon, when she 
came home, “ smiled to right and loft, and exclaimed, 1 There’s tho 
smell of mans flesh here from tho other world.' ” This remark is 
our old friend — 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 


The Kumenides in iEschylus “smell man's flesh” when they 
detect the presence of Orestes. In the Naraaqua legend (South 
African) about the woman who married au elephant, tho elephant 
“ smells tho smell of man ” when he enters his house, where the 
woman's brother is concealed. This incident, then, of tho nrrival 
of a man in the dominion of supernatural or monstrous beings, 
and of his being detected, is suthcientlv ancient and widely dis- 
tributed. Tho Roumanian story ends very prettily. Tho she- 
dragon puts Vasilica, in his disguise as a kitten, to various trials, 
and in all he escapes by his natural and kitten-liko demeanour, 
lie thus induces the dragon's daughter to follow him into the 
woods, and carries her off. Thus Vasilica gained a hostage from 
tho sko-drngnn, who was obliged to leave him rind his bride in 
peace. Among the other Roumanian tales are variants of “Hop o' 
my Thumb ” and of “ The Grateful Boasts.” 

If the Roumanian stories tiro somewhat too literary in form, 
the Greek tules translated by M. Legrand have a ferocity ami 
impurity of charncter which make them quite unfit for a nursery 
audience. They are trautduted from two Romaic collections, the 
Anahctfs Kcu HdUniqim and the Cypriaca of M. Sakellarios. 
M. Lcgraiul himself has collected more than throe hundred 
legends, which are still unpublished. Ilis most notable stories 
deserve a few words of notice. The first is “ Le Seigneur du 
Monde Soutcrrain.” This is the most repulsive shape of the 
** Cupid and Psycho ” formula with which we have met. An old 
wood-gatherer one day evokes n mysterious negro by exclaiming, 
“Oh I Ah! Ildlas.’’ This was the name of the negro, who 
demanded the old man's tlireo daughters as wives of the Lord of 
tho Under World, lie subjects them to trials of the most dis- 
gusting description. Only the youngest girl passes, and she 
becomes the bride of the Lord ot the Under World. She never 
sees him by day ; by night she is thrown into a deep sloep by an 
opiate. Iler sisters, like Psyche’s sisters, envy her wonderful palace. 
They advise her to throw away the soporific, to watch, and to 
turn a kty in the body of her husband when he is asleep. This 
she does, and the moment the key is turned she sees all tne king- 
doms of tue world. Her attention is caught by an old woman 
who is washing clothes in a riier. The current carries away some 
of tho clothes, the girl shrieks out to warn her and wakens her 
husband. He deserts her in anger, And she wanders, like Psyche, 
through the world. She becomes the servant of a King, the 
Queen falls in love with her, and, being rejected, accuses her, as 
Vhsedra accuses Hippolytus, She is on the point of being banged, 
when her hUsband, the Lord of the Under World, rides up, 
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simply the story of the Master Thief which Herodotus was told 
by the Egyptians. One or two new incidents are introduced ; but 
we know no popular form of the legend which comes so clods to 
the version of llerodotuB. “ Xylomarie,” of which we have already 
spoken, is a variantof Cinderella, And of “ Bushin Cqatie,” following 
tno version which makes the girl's father anxious to marry her,, 
because he has vowed to wed none but the woman who can 
wear tho clothes of his deceased wife. The peculiarity of the 
Greek, ns of the Servian Mdrchen, is this crudeness, this prefer- 
ence for incidents which have been softened down in the stories of 
France, Scotland, Germany, and Scandinavia. We might not 
expect this character among descendants of the Hellenes ; but it 
seems probable that a tinge of Slavonic ferocity has been introduced 
into the legends of modern Greece. 


EVELINA.* 

W E should indeed be well pleased wore we to learn tliAt 
this reprint of Evelina had met with the sale that it deserves* 
Tho publishers lmve brought it out in a clear type, a convenient 
form, and at a low price ; while the editor, if Bhe has now and 
then blundered, nt all events has spared neithor time nor trouble. 
In her Introduction she shows that she has carefully studied her 
subject. She does not, indeed, bring to it that intimate knowledge 
of the period of which she treats which secures a writer against 
fulling now and then into some bad error. Nevertheless, she 
makes far fewer mistakes than many a more pretentious author 
who claims to be rii authority on all matters that concern the lite- 
rature) of the last century. At times her style is not so clear Tis 
we could wish. In tracing the origin of the Burney family, 
for instance, she is certainly likely to leave lior readers in a stato 
of confusion. She has, of course, gone for her information in 
this part of her subject to Mine. d'Arblay'a Memoirs of 
Dr. Burney. In spite of the high praise that sho bestows on 
“ 1 ho skill that may be observed in ” that work, we shall still con- 
tinue to look upon it as the most unskilful book that was ever 
written by a practised writer. We can never consult it without 
falling into a rage, and without forgetting for a time, in our 
indignation at Mine. d'Arblay'a absence of method and her 
Frenchified English, all that we owe to Fanny Burney. Had 
Mrs. Ellis taken the trouble to draw up a family-tree of the 
Burnoy family, she would have saved herself and her readers som& 
trouble. It would have been well also had she always given her 
references. It is not easy to follow them, ns, though she gives the 
name of the author, sho generally omits the page. No small park 
of her Introduction and of her Epilogue— as sho Btrangely enough 
calls an addition to her Introduction which immediately precede* 
the story— is given to a defence of Miss Burney against the attacks 
of Croker. {Surely Oroker and his malevolence might have been- 
suffered to rest forgotten. Miss Burney's character as uncon- 
sciously drawn by herself in her charming Diary needs no defender, 
lie who after loading it could doubt the purity, tho simplicity /and 
tho uprightness of her heart will not be convinced though a second 
Macaulay should arise to fall upon a second Groker. At the samo 
time, while we despise the slanders of tho Tory reviewer, we must 
not pass over in silence tho unjust abuse of his greAt Whig op- 
ponent. Mrs. Ellis quotes that part of Macaulay's violent attack 
on Croker's edition of Boswell in which he save that his readers 
have doubtless seen somo of its sheets round parcels of better 
books. Great— monstrous we might well say — ns were the faults 
of that famous edition, yet it had its great merits too, ns has been 
more than once pointed out. Iu writing that its sheets were 
doubtless used for wrappers Macaulay was, we are confident, 
drawing, not on his knowledge, but his wislios. At all events, it 
was reprinted, certainly iu a modified form and with its worst 
faults omitted, withiu four years ; aud it has formed the basis of 
the xnoBt popular editions down to tho present time. 

Mrs. Ellis, as we have said, does not show that general and 
accurate knowledge of the literature of the hitter half of last cen- 
tury which, though we scarcely ought to expect, we might still 
desire in the editor of such a work as tho ono before us. For in- 
stance, using a somewhat fine term, she talks of Miss Burney'e 
peers. Among these she includes Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Ohapone, and 
Mrs. Montagu. Mrs. Carter was, indeed, a woman of anility and 
learning ; but even she was not fit to hold a candle to Frances 
Burney. Mrs. Chapono was doubtless “admirable” — at least 
every one called her so — but we do not know that she was any- 
thing else, while Mrs. Montagu was little better tlmn a literary 
impostor. She was a grand lady, kept open house for men of 
letters, and patronized Shakspeare. We hnve read her essAy on 
that poet, and so we can with a good conscience treat her with 

contempt. In another passngo Mrs. Ellis writes of Mr. (tic) 

lnchbald's vigorous and pathetic Simple Story. Mr. Inchbald had 
been many years deAd by tho time the story was written. In 
warning her readers against charging Miss Burney with 

egotism, sho writes, “ Not you did Soame Jenyns sue 

to meet, and at seventy-eight put on a court-suit of apricot- 
coloured silk, lined with white satin, that ho mignt be 
presented to you in a worthy manner : while the Thralea 
and Mrs. Montagu, the Garricks and Miss* More, Mrs. Carter and 
Mrs. Ohapone, rose and stood to listen to his compliments.” Now 

• Evelina ; or, the Iliclary of a Young Lady'* Entrance into the World. 
By Frances Kurnev. With an Introduction and Notes by Annie Hsiao 
KHja, Author of “ Bylvestra,” Ike. London : George Bell Ik Sous. 
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here we believe Mrs. Ellis has not only made an error in her 
facts, but has drawn on her imagination. Mr. Soame Jenyns was 
certainly dressed in the suit that she describes, but though we 
have carefully examined both Mine. d’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney and her Diary, wo cannot find a word to show that he had 
altered his dress to do honour to Miss Burney. Be that as it may, 
the Qarricks were not there, as poor Garrick hod been lying for the 
last four years in Westminster Abbey. It was nearly two years, 
moreover, since Johnson had recorded on tho death of Mr. Thrala, 
41 1 looked for the last lime upon the face that for fifteen 
yean had never been turned upon me but with respect 
or benignity.*’ Mrs. Ellis may reply that by the Thrales 
«he meant Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, a young lady 
not yet of age. But in tho rising of a girl there would have 
been xn> honour done. Moreover, whoover mentions the ThrAles 
at once brings before us not only the lively but “more flippant ” 
wife, but also tho husband, who, according to Johnson, had ten 
(times her learning, and who, if he but hold up a finger in his 
family, was obeyed. There are one or two other errors, which wo 
need not notice. On tho whole, Mrs. Ellis has done her part of 
the work well, and we must not therefore scan too strictly her 
failures. We, at all events, ought to bear her nothing but good- 
will: for she Las set us to rend an old favourite once more, and she 
•has been the cause that we have passed a few hours in a very 
.pleasant manner. 

If anything could check the rashness of those who so confi- 
dently maintain that the works of this and that writer of our time 
must livo fir ever, it should surely bo the fate of j Evelina. What 
popularity, i br instance, has George Eliot enjoyed which was not 
enjoyed a hundred years ago by Frances Burney Y The uncer- 
tainty of human life was not more strongly brought home to tho 
learned and pensivo Roman by his survey of the ruins of re- 
nowned cities than is the uncertainty of the fame of writers 
brought home to the student of literature by the darkness which 
has fallen upon some of the brightest names. If Miss Burney 
were to toko her place by the greatness of her admirers, wo 
know of no female writer of our country to whom she would 
ield. Her Diary, no doubt, is still read and still enjoyed; 
ut even the best of her tales is comparatively unknown. How 
many in any company would know what a Branghton is, and if 
reproached with being one, would not ask with Boswell whether 
it was some animal hereabouts ? Yet Evelina has qualities which 
would still, we might well believe, find it a host of readers. The 
•character of the heroine is charmingly drawn. It is the picture 
of the author, not as she was, but as she might have been, had 
nature added a rare beauty to her other qualities, and made her 
romantic by reason of the mystery that was attached to her birth. 
When, leaving the gross heroines that are so common in the 
school of novelists thut is now in fashion we read of Evelina, we 
seem to pass at once into the pure air of tho breezy downs from 
an atmosphere that is tainted with the burnings of flaring chan- 
deliers and with the breath of crowds that throng a town-house 
•on the night of a dance. The plot of the story, though it is as 
improbable ub most plots are, is nevertheless ingenious and in- 
teresting. Moreover, as it is not forced into the foreground, we 
-are the less struck with whatever in it there may bo that 
is extravagant. There is certainly no part in which the 
ntory is suffered to drag, but events succeed events with a 
rapidity that must satisfy even the most eager render. Seldom 
surely did a young lady, in six or seven months at most, secure an 
-equal number of lo\ers. But the groat merit of Evelina lies not 
in its plot, or its love scenes, or its incidents, not in the 
character of its heroine. It is as a picturo of manners that it must 
•claim to hold its ground. It abounds in portraits of every kind. 
Keen, indood, must have been the eye and retentive the memory 
•of the shy and quiet young woman who year after year had seen 
character after character pass before her in her lather’s house, and 
in the great world outside it. As has been before pointed 
out, she most fails, as might be expected, in thoso characters which 
she had never soon in the life, liar Lord Orville is sketched from 
Sir Charles Grandison, who, in his turn, most certainly was not 
drawn from the life. It is, therefore, the copy of a copy, or at 
best the copy of a mere fanciful portrait, and is, therefore, os stiff 
as it is untrue. This ardent lover, we notice, never goes beyond 
respectfully kissing the heroine’s hand, even alter his marriage with 
her had been fixed for the very next Thursday. The profligate 
baronet, as a pieco of portrait-painting, is little bettor, perhaps, than 
the virtuous lord. But it is iu the lops, above all in the fops of the 
•City, and in vulgar life that the author shows her chief power. 
Her Brangh tons, her Mr. Smith, and her Mr. Lovel are admirably 
•described, while Mme. Duval is, in her way, almost unsurpassed. 
The rollicking humour of the Sea Captain keeps the reader con- 
stantly on the laugh, at the same time that it excites his astonish- 
ment at the grosbness of an officer in the navy. Miss Burney, 
however, maintained that she was not guilty of exaggeration ; for, 
las Mrs. Ellis appropriately quotes iu a note, she wrote in her 
Diary, “ I have this to comfort me— that the more I see of sea- 
captains, tho less reason I have to bo ashamed of Captain Mirvan ; 
for they have all so irresistible a propensity to wanton mischief, 
to roasting b ;aux, and detesting old women, that I quite rejoice 
I showed the book to no one ere printed, lest I should have been 
prevailed upon to soften his character.” She had a good 
•opportunity of studying the manners of these heroes of the 
osa, for her eldest brother was a distinguished naval officer. In 
Mme. Duval, the vulgar old woman, and in her beau, poor 
U. Du Bois, the Captain finds people admirably well fitted 


for even all bis outrageous love of wanton mischief. His tricks 
are indeed carried too far, and the reader is not sorry to lose 
sight of him for a long time. 

It is useless in the wort space of a review to attempt to bring 
before the reader the liveliness of the scenes and the variety ,oz 
characters of this story, which once was so famous, but which 
now only lives os it were in an echo. It may be the case that a 
book which raised in the men of a hundred years ago the heartiest 
laughter, and drew from the women at the same time many a te$r, 
will now be voted unreadable. We wish, however, that those 
who call for their new novel almost as regularly as for their fresh 
rolls would for once make trial of an old favourite, and see 
whether a summer’s day cannot bo passed more pleasantly — it^ 
certainly can be passed more innocently — by laying aside the last'* 
fashionable story, and by following the fortunes of the gentle 
Evelina. 


WEBER AND SCHUBERT.* 

T HE domAnd for biographies of great artists in every line is 
very largo, and under its influence a collection of little books 
bos sprung into existence, to which some of the ablest men of the 
time in their respective lines have made contributions. Poets have 
dealt with the masters of thoir own craft, and philosophers with 
the great teachers of mankind ; and now musicians, notwith- 
standing the doubts sometimes expressed as to their literary 
abilities, aro telling us something about the peculiar race of 
men to whom their affections are most naturally attracted. 
Among these two whoso biographies have lately appeared were 
men of just that peculiar spontaneity in art which makes tho study 
of their characteristics specially interesting. Weber and Schubert 
aro the two German typeB of the highest grade to which pure 
nationalism in music has ever attained, and their lives are moBt 
interesting to compare because of the singularly diverse conditions 
in which they were passed. This cun very well be realized from 
tho Btudy of the little works by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. 
I J . F. Frost respectively. W ober stands beforo the world as the first 
who carried through successfully the arduous attempt to establish 
the national idea of opera, and Schubert os the first who set the 
German Lied on a firm basis by absorbing tho greater part of the 
finest German lyrical poetry, and reproducing it iu real German 
music. To understand fully the position which they occupy in art, it 
is necessary to realize, that as long as definite national characteristics 
exist in music, it is an absurdity to set a genuine poem or lyric of one 
distinct national type to music of a different complexion. At a 
certain point in national development the successful achievements 
of other nations, in deportments in which tho homo country has 
not yet found its bearings, lend to the adoption of external forms 
both of government and morality and art, and even sometimes of 
religion. But these have in tho end to be remoulded to the 
peculiar genius and character of the nation who has adopted them 
irora without. Thus in Germany some important departments of 
music, such as opera and song, were long almost entirely swamped 
by Italianism. The effort to shake off this alien incubus was length- 
ened and laborious, and tho nation waited for some incarnation of 
genuineness to produco the national musical counterpart of the 
dramatic and lyrical aspirations of tho German race, and these 
things it fell to Weber and Schubert to achieve. But tho manner 
in which it was achieved and the reception accorded to the victors 
was singularly different. Weber’s work was done before the 
world as a public man, greeted with the wildest enthusiasm, and 
enjoying some of the greatest triumphs ever given to a com- 
poser; but Schubert met with little more encouragement than the 
love and faith of a small group of friends ; he was thoroughly a 
private man, and the work he did was of a corresponding character 
— that is, more intimate than Weber’s, though in the end possibly 
appealing to as great numbers in the privacy of their own homes. 
the general reader it is possible that this point will be of some 
interest. For though Weber was often triumphant in his life- 
time, the vein of sadness in his story is visible throughout; where- 
as the unsuccessful Schubert presents a picture of buoyancy and 
cheerful humour which makes what we know of him far more 
comforting to contemplate, notwithstanding an occasional out- 
break of depression, Weber’s very success seems to have been 
cruelly exacting, and destructive of serenity ; and the small lasting 
comfort it can have been to him is well expressed by a remarkable 
sentence in a letter to Ignaz Susan* which is quoted in the 
biography, (i A great success weighs like a heavy debt upon the 
soul of an honest artist, and he can never pay it as he earnestly 
desires.” A few noble men besides him may have felt the same, 
but scarcely any could have expressed \t in such a manner. 
Schubert was fairly relieved of such responsibility, and he had the 
more freedom to enjoy that which probably makes a man happiest 
in defiance of all circumstances— namely, the gift to do thoroughly 
well and with ease that which his nature clearly points to as his 
special function in life. 

The treasures with which Schubert enriched the world are for 
the most part new discoveries ; and, it may be added, some of the 
happiest discoveries of the latter half of the nineteenth century. ■ 
It is not many years since musical people were occasionally but* 
prised on making acquaintance with a sonata here or a pianoforte 
piece there to find that he had written something besides songs 

* The Great Mueieiant.—fVeber. By Sir Julius Benedict Schubert, 
By Mr. H. F. Frost. Edited by Francis Uueifer. Loudon: Sampson 
Low & Co. x88i. 
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which was worth taking notice of. The writer of the biography says, the account he gives as an eye-witness of his ways and his works, 
that after his death in 1828 the publication of his works “ proceeded his troubles and his triumphs! are sufficient to make it interesting 
steadily for five or six years, out after 1830 the Btream consisted to a high degree, while the work is dono in a manner which 
chiefly of songs and other vocal works, and then it almost dried digression for the purpose of detailed art criticism would certainly 
up. The Liedcr penetrated to France, whero they became ex- mar. A classical position is so soon reached in music, tliAt it 
ceedingly popular, and from thence a few examples made their seems almost as strange to one’s foelings to find a contemporary 
way to England. There seemed now a probability that Schubert's writing his personal recollections of Weber and Beethoven as if 
fame would rest entirely upon his songs.” The world had, in fuct, bo wrote in the same manner of Titian or Leonardo, or of Virgil 
to wait for the insight of Schumann and the sympathy of or Horace. But here is the fact, and it is one to thank the grudging 
Mendelssohn to be made to understand things which appear now fates for sparing us. Weber’s life was, in most respects, a very 
to be of the simplest and most natural beauty conceivable. Schu- strong contrast to Schubert’B. II is erratic and Bohemian father 
mann found out the great Symphony in 0 at Vienna in 1838, and dragged him about from place to place even in his childhood, crom- 
Mendelssohn had it performed at Leipzig in the following year, raing him with various aud ill-regulated information, and trying, at. 
There alone at first it met with duo appreciation ; for at Vienna all hazards, to mAlte a groat star of him with all the speed possi- 
it was coldly received, and when Mendelssohn took it with him ble. The result was that Weber was for the most part unfortunate 
to England, in 1844, the writer says: — “At the reheaival the in his masters, cruelly tried in health, and subjected to influences 
members of the band mado such wry faces, and the few listeners which for a timo certainly led him in nn evil direction ; but his 
expressed such unfavourable opinions that Mendelssohn withdrew genius, combined with the force of public circumstances in a time 
it Angrily.” Tho unfinished Symphony in B minor, which to of peculiar political importance to the Fatherland, overcame much, 
amateurs is probably even more familiar in these days, and possibly of the harm dono by tho first and last causes, and led him finally 
even more delightful, though presented to a Musikverein at Grutz to some of the greatest achievements in musical art. He woa 
by tho composer, is said to have been never heard till 1865, about brought before a Largo public from hif» very boyhood; and tho 
thirty-seven years after his death and forty- three after ils compo- enthusiasm of that crisis in the nation’s existence seemed to have 
sition. It was much tho same with most of the other of liis laid hold of him, and to have mado him at times the very mouth- 
larger works, especially with such as people now take most do- piece of some of tho finest qualities of popular emotion. To this- 
light in. It follows that his manner and sentiment, especially in fact may reasonably bo traced his extraordinary successes with the 
instrumental music, is to tho present generation almost as vivid aud peoplo ; nml to that also in turn the prejudice of many able con- 
movingosif tho work was just fresh from his hand. It has not been temporary critics against him. Znlter’a sublimely preposterous 
worn by use into familiar obviousness, butcan be taken to men’s hearts criticism of Der Frrisnhii/z which I10 wrote toGootho that.“outofa 
as lovingly as if it were tho latest born of the divine offspring of small nothing the composer had created a colossal nothing 1 ,” and the 
art. In iact, the realization of Schubert’s finest music is one of remarks of Tieck, that “ it was the most unmusical Uproar ever 
the special art enthusiasms of the present time, and it has an ad- heard upon tho stage,” and many more such, have touches of- 
vantage over some other similar outbreaks in being genuine, and humour in them which would bo quite exhilarating if one did not 
based upon something about which it is fit to be enthusiastic. This fool how bitterly they must have caused the sonsitivo Wober to 
will make the more grateful the manner of treatment adopted by suffer. 

his present biographer. As lie truly says, “Unhappily the bio- When the writer of the biography first went to him, Weber 
grapher of Schubert is unablo to give tho reader tho privilege of wns occupied with tho pianoforte arrangement of Der Frmchiitz f 
intimate communion with his hero, except to a very limited ex- and ho describes his first impressions of tho man and the circum- 
tent.” Tho privacy and simplicity of his life would preclude any stances in which he iour.d him vividly, and, it may be hoped, 
brilliant success in an attempt at Boswellian character-drawing; notwithstanding the length of timo that has intervened, faith- 
tho records are too scanty and too little pregnant of inference ; fully. Shortly after was the first performance ol* tho groat work, 
there only remains to do ns tho writer £as done — to take the at which J10 whs present, and ho makes admirable use of tho 
production of his works us the chief features of his history, and opportunities which the excitements of such an occasion offer to- 
to throw somo interest round them by criticism and accounts of any one who can wiold a pen. On tho very morning of the per- 
thoir various but rarely prosperous fortunes. Musicians are often formanco Weber, who appeared to bo tho only person free 
inquisitive about tho ways in which great masters go through tho from anxiety, played to him and Frau von Weber the celebrated 
process which is called composing. In tho case of Schubort there Concertstuck in F minor which he had just finished, giving at tho 
is, of course, not much actual information ; but there is plenty of same timo a curious account of its purport, which has a remark- 
obvious inference to bo drawn from the condition in which some able bearing on tho modern theory of programme music. He woa- 
of his manuscripts are found ; and these are properly detailed in with him afterwards through various experiences of clique in- 
the biography. It is also told that when the composer and the trigue, aristocratic stupidity and bad taste, and the many vicissi- 
poet Mayrhoi’er were living together, “ Mnyrhofer would sit at his tildes to which a popular artist is subjected ; and he rightly gives 
desk and write somo stanzas, and then toss them over to Schubert, particular attention to the story of tho composition and production 
who would immediately commence to set them, without tho of Jiun/anthe, which has even more points of human interest about 
slightest hesitation.” The marvel, of course, is not that he could it than the story of the supreme success of Dor Frmchiitz. But a yet 
do it, but that tho result should bo in general so satisfactory, more interesting passage is that which describes his actual ex- 
Pleuty of composers can sit down and write at any periences of sight and hearing with Beethoven himself. It is 
moment; but, unless they liuvo given some consideration to the woll known that Weber was in early days a decided disbeliever in 
subject, the chance is that what comes is not worth setting down, that mightiest of musicians; and had made liimself conspicuous by 
•Schubert, however, was notone of Ihoso who had to modi tat© ft vot well-known squib upon a performance of one of the Sym- 
nnd ponder over things like Beethoven, nor would ho willingly phonies. As he grow older he grew wiser, lie played the Sonatas 
ulter and prune afterwards as Buch seems to lmvo dono. lie had especially well, and mado great efforts to obtain a worthy per- 
thegiftot spiritual beauty in an astounding measure, and music formanco of Fidelia , and succeeded, except with the public; of 
was so much his proper and peculiar mode of utterance that want whom he said in u letter to Giinsbaclier, “It is enough to mfike- 
of timo or paper was almost the only hindrance ho was likely to ono frantic — Bunch and Judy would suit them better.” And so it 
be troubled with. In songs he seems almost at first to have laid came to pn<*s that Beethoven, seeing the pupil one day at a. 
hold of his own distinctive mode of expression, for tho 11 Erl- publisher’s, asked him why Weber did not go to see him; and 
Kiinig” and tho “ Wanderer” were written before he was twenty, then master and pupil wont together, and tho yet living eye- 
In instrumental music there seems to have been distinct develop- witness of that extraordinary meeting gives n worthy account of 
meut, as the writer indicates. Tho early Symphonies have but tho occasion. Wober himself wrote of it afterwards : — “ We 
little traces of his manner, and even tho matter is often singu- dined together iu the happiest mood. The storn, rough man paid 
larly like passages of Mozart or Ilaydn, aud sometimes of Beet- mo us much attention as if I were a lady be was courting, and 
hoven in his early days. Occasional glimpses of his promise Bervcd me at table with most delicate care. IIow proud I felt to 
are seen, and indications of such features os ho porfoctod at receive all this attention from the great master-spirit.” This 
last in tho last movement of the great Symphony iu 0 ; but, appears to have been in 1823, aud later in tho same year 
ns a rule, they are curious proofs of the certainty that even tho tho pupil ported sadly iroui his master. But his affection 
most original-minded men must begin to build upon something evidontly did not wane, and so tho interest of the story does not 
familiar. The writer gives less prominence to discussion aud wane either. The few remaining years are of the keenest and 
criticism of tlioXMr with design, because “tho extent and value saddest interest, comprising tbo story of his rapid breakdown in 
of his larger works is vet imperfectly recognized ” ; and also, pro- health from overwork and constant worry, the ups and downs of 
bubly, for” the inevitable reason that, if accounts aud criticisms of fitful fortune, the tragic story of tho composition and perform- 
the songs were once begun, it would hardly be possible to stop anco of Oteron, and the fatal termination of that episode in 
short of a few thick volumes ; nevertheless he says rightly that “it England. There is so much in all this that it does not admit of 
is as monarch of the Hied that Schubert's greatness and individu- condensation. The self-sacrifice and devotion of the man coma out 
nlity shine <brth most conspicuously.” TIis instrumental work's are in the strongest colours, and jpoople who have not known what ho 
full of beauties as divine as anything in music; but tho works was before have now an admirable opportunity of being wiser, 
taken on the whole have not the qualities which made Beethoven Criticism of his works is reserved for a separate catalogue, with 
supreme. Even the best of them aro hardly models of the highest the exception of some general remarks on his treatment of overtures, 
qualities of balance aud proportion. They are not concentrated, with special reference to the works to which they belong, and to 
and they ore not Always consistent or carefully and closely deve- his position in relation to what is called tho romantic school, 
loped ; but the writer is near tho mark when ho says “ an exquisite Many of these works are now taken so much as a matter of courso 
fancy, a noble imagination, and a lofty poetical spirit * wore never that little that is fresh can be said about them; and for the rest 
v possessed in richer profusion than by Frans Schubert. there is no denying that ho was an unoqunj composer. He had, 

, The life of Weber » treated Mr Sir Julius Benedict on a diffe- like Schubert, the eminont gift of saying something definite. Ho 
rent principle, for the best of all possible reasons. The writer was had ideas, and these frequently very ipipre$.iivo and genuine ones ; 
himself the intimate Ivieud and pupil of the great composer; and but neither his training nor bis disposition made him certain of 
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tori or head in dealing with pure instrumental works. He wrote 
both popularly and finely, but rarely in that department with con- 
sistent musical excellence throughout. His preat achievement 
was, as Sir Julius Benedict says, “ the most national lyrical drama 
of the German stage”; and it is this nationalism which draws 
him and Schubert together in the history of art. though it failed 
utterly to bring them into personal amity. Their manners of 
musical speech are conspicuously diverse. Schubert appeal* most 
powerfully to later generations; Weber appealed most strongly to 
bis own. Nevertheless, the pedestals they occupy are of similar 
cast ; and these two biographies will no doubt help to a clearer 
appreciation of their work and position, and the generally inte- 
resting contrasts and affinities which are worth noting in their cir- 
cumstances and characters. 


J. F. MILLET.* 

T O write the life of an original artist is a task which de- 
mands a full comprehension of the artistic temneramont, 
and which necessitates a great deal of ungrateful labour at 
the hands of the man who undertakes it. Al. Alfred Sensier 
was undoubtedly well iitted to write the life of Millet. lie 
had lived for thirty years on terms of great intimacy with him, 
and was one of the first to appreciate the peculiar excellences of 
his works. But death cut him short in tho midst of his uncom- 
pleted labours, and his manuscript, left in nn unsatisfactory con- 
dition, bad to rely for completion upon other hands. This fact 
detracts from the value of the book us it stands in the original, 
and it is of tou rse impossible that its shortcomings should bo in 
&ny way removed by tuo process of translation. Vet, in spite of 
these disadvantages, the book beforo us is in ninny ways valuable. 
It will do away for ever with tho idea that Millet was n rude un- 
taught peasant, and will destroy many other fallacies concerning 
him which havo hitherto been prevalent. 

Jean Francois Millet was born on October 4, 1814, at Gruchy, 
in the department of tho Munche. What is known concerning 
his family is very remarkable. They were no common peasants. 
His great-uncle, who hod much to do with his early training, was 
an exceptional man. Half priest, half paysan, he would say moss 
betimes, and then dolling his “ soutane,” he would betake himself 
to the labour of the fields. Tho walls which ho built unaided, to 
support a piece of falling ground, still stand, and bear witness to 
kis Herculean strength. He taught reading, nml even Latin, to the 
vallago children, whereby he greatly scandalized his neighbours, 
who vainly petitioned the Bishop against his strange ways. When 
be died, the boy Millet was entrusted to the cure of Jean Lebris- 
eaux, the voung v.car of GnSville, who taught him to love the 
Bible and Virgil. With him Millet had a touching meetiug later 
in life. After a hard days work he went into the church of 
Gruchy, where he found his early instructor, grown old, praying at 
the ul{ar. Alter the first words of greeting tho Abbd asked him 
if he still reuiembeied the Bible and the Psalms: — 

“They am roy breviary,” said Millet. “I get from them all that 
I^o.” 

“These are rare words to hear nowadays, but you will be rewarded. 
Tou used to love VirgiL” 

“ 1 love him still.” 

Millet never saw his old friend again, but the good priest's 
influence over him lasted through all his life. Luckily for him his 
father had something of an artiBt’s soul, and, seeing the merit of 
kis first attempts, advised him to adopt art as a profession. After 
studying for a short time at Cherbourg, he went to Tqfis. His 
first impression of tho town was miserable enough, and it was long 
before he plucked up sufficient courage to enter the studio of Paul 
Delaroche. It would be difficult to imagine a more uncongenial atmo- 
sphere for him. Delaroche, deeply imbued with the theatrical claptrap 
of his day^ relying for success upon an adroit choice of subjects and 
a vulgar flashy execution, must nave secretly disgusted him from 
the first. The other pupils for the most part followed blindly in 
their master's footsteps, Couture and Ildbert making brilliant ex- 
ceptions to the prevailing rule of stupid plagiarism. Millet was not 
happy os a student His bold work irritated his comrades, who 
declared it to be “ insolently natural.” lie did not remain long 
under his uncongenial master, who ended by utterly disgusting 
him by the shuffling and favouritism he displayed concerning the 
“Prix de Romo,” for which Millet competed. He accordingly 
took a studio in the Rue de l’Est, and began bis battle with the 
world. It was a hard fight. Nobody cared for the rustic life he 
delighted to portTay, nobody had eyea to see the noble blending of 
high poetic thought and uncompromising realism which made 
itself felt in his work. But, like a true man, ho set his face like a 
flint to the task of bread-winning. Nothing came amiss to him ; 
portraits at ten, and even five, francs a head ; signboards and 
pastels d la mode succeeded one another with rapidity; and, 
through it all, he managed to find time for serious study. To 
make matters still worse, he married, losing his wife in two years. 
Ho had children, and his life became a fearful struggle to support 
them and their mother. He says of himself, speaking or this 
time, 11 1 felt that I was nailed to a rock aad condemned to endless 
labour ; but I should have forgotten all if I had only been able 
once in a while to see again my native place.” At last, in the 

• £tan-Fra*foi» Millet, Peaeant and Painter. Translated by Helena de 
Trey from tho French of Alfred Sensier. London : Macmillan & Co, 


year 1849, he met with some little success, and settled at Borbizon, 
which has since become identified with his name. It is curious 
and perhaps profitable for Englishmen of to-day to consider the 
pass to which academic rule had brought the French art of this 
period. Through all these years of struggle the doors of the 
Salon had been closed against Millet. Theodore Rousseau had, 
in despair, given up attempting to exhibit ; half Delacroix's 
pictures were refused, and Jules Duprti, utterly disgusted with the 
taste of the authorities, declined to exhibit. 

So far the book before us has proved interesting. The facta 
concerning Millet's Paris life havo not been widely known hitherto 
and cannot fail to command attention. But with the years that 
lie spent at Barbizon it is othorwise. Here the public had nothing 
now to learn about any of the events of his life that concerned it ; 
but it might have been expected that much delightful matter^ 
would be furnished by a man who had such frequent access to 
him as M. Sensier enjoyed. This, however, is hardly the cased 
Millet's biographer appears to ub to have shared the lot of the 
miserable person with tho two stools, who has been ceaselessly 
hounded with citations from one generation to another. He had 
neither the heart to write a book strictly with a view of pleasing 
the casual reader, nor to write one which should be of permanent 
value to tho students of Millet's works. Consequently, this most 
interesting phase of Millet’s life when he first came in contact with 
the plains surrounding Fontainebleau Forest and the peasants 
who cultivate them is most inadequately dealt with, who can 
care to know that he and Rousseau, who became fast friends 
and helped one another nobly, looked upon each other for a 
short timo with mutual distrust P And to whom shall it profit 
to he pedantically informed that Corot had no keen sympathy 
with Millets art? Tho fact must have long been apparent 
to any one not hopelessly afflicted with imbecility, -wuo had 
ever compared any two examples of the artists’ works. Page 
after page is taken up with what scorns to us to be a most 
sacrilegious laying bare of the private life of a great man. It was 
well known that Millet was very poor all his life, that he was 
often in tho direst straits for want of money; but surely this was 
no reason for publishing conlidential letters about his private 
affairs, or for writing sentimental commentaries on them which 
are often in tho worst possible taste. The first important work 
produced by him at Barbizou was his magnificent picture of the 
Sower, which has been disgracefully thieved from ever since 
people have come to tho conclusion that it was worth atoaling. A 
curious anecdote was published a little while ago about a sketch 
which Millet made at this time of Ruth and Boaz. lie was express- 
ing his dissatisfaction to a friend at the state of art criticisms, and 
ended by saying that the 11 premier venit ” knew more about pictures 
than Thdophile Gautier. At this moment a villager entered his 
studio and began laughing very heartily. “ What are you laugh- 
ing at ? ” said Millet. “ At your picture,” replied the man, point- 
ing to tho sketch. “ It is so true to linture that rural policeman 
arresting the girl for stealing in tbo holds.” From this time till 
the day of his death Millets pictures wore given out to the world in 
glorious succession. We shall not attempt to give our readers any 
list of them here, but refer them to the work before us. We may 
quote, however, what I10 wrote of his picture of the Shepherd in 
the Fold at Night, which is now almost as widely known as it 
deserves to be, lie says:— “Ob, how I wish I could make those 
who see my work feci the splendours and terrors of the night 1 
One ought to be able to make people hear the songs, the silences, 
and murmurings of the air. They should feel the infinite. Is 
there not something terriblo in thinking of these lights which rise 
and disappear, century after century, without varying? ” 

After many years of intense suffering Millet was enabled to live 
almost at ease for a short period by making a contract in March. 
i860, with a picture dealer, by which he engaged to part with all 
the pictures he might bo able to pint for tne throe following 
yeurs lor n salary of 480/. a year. This arrangement enabled him 
to produce some of his finest works, and procured him some in- 
stants of comparative comfort, A conversation in which be took 
part at about this time shows how true an insight he had into the 
souls of the poor among whom he lived. “ Do you not hear,” he 
asked, “ the Witches’ Sabbath over there at the end of the Bas- 
BnSau — the cries of strangling children, and the laugh of convicts ? 
Yet it is nothing but the Bong of night birds, and the last cry of 
the crows. Everything frightens when night, the unknown, 
succeeds light.” In the midst of a raging Btorm of criticisms, of 
absurd blame, And ridiculouB praise, the painter worked steadily on. 

It is touching to find his friend Rousseau purchasing some of his 
pictures under tho pretence of having made a bargain with a rich 
American who of course had no existence anywhere but in 
Rousseau s own brain. In 1868 Millet was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and the reading out of his name was followed 
by tumultuous applause. The last years of his life brought com- 
parative peace with thorn in spite of failing health. He lived to 
see bis pictures fetch great prices, although the money did not fit 
any way benefit him. lie died on the 20th of January, 1875. 
That his loss should have been keenly felt is not astonishing. 
But it is strange to note how few were those who foresaw how 
great his posthumous fame would be. Of the book before us it 
is by no means easy to form a just estimate. The work has been 
very inadequately done, but we may be thankful that it should 
have been done at all although we cannot help regretting that 
stronger hands were not found to do it. The author seerna to 
have been everlastingly conscious that a great many people 
might disagree with him in his estimate of the great man, and 
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the result of this is naturally enough felt in a certain half- 
heartedness of expression throughout the vqlmne. It is besides 
most painful to find valuable information about such a man 
bolstered up with commonplace sentimentalities written to catch 
the attention of vulgar readers. Of the miserable renderings of 
Millet's work offered to us we cannot speak too disparagingly. 
All the solidity and vitality of the painter’s handling have been 
smudged and blurred away ; the 14 Woman carding wool ” (page 
155} is the only plate that in any way recalls Millet’s touch. Of 
the translation we can only say that it is so litoral that it frequently, 
ceases to be English, and ns in addition to this it is bristling with 
Americanisms, it is no light reading. 


NEW CODE READING BOOKS.* 

% 

*VITE have before noticed the very marked improvement which 
Vy within the last few years has taken place in the quality of 
eletbentary school books. Not only is the information which they 
contain more acourate, but it is presented in a more attractive 
form. This is especially noticeable in English histories. Indeed 
bo many good and pleasant littlo books on that subject have lately 
made their appearance, that one would think the demand for that 
class of literature must have been already nioro than satisfied. A 
fresh crop of them, however, has sprung" up this season witli even 
more luxuriance than the customary yearly growth. At first a 
reader might be puzzled to account lor this startling increase in 
the supply of a class of books the production of w hich, though 
a Steady source of revenue to publishers, is a most unprofit- 
able and much detested task-work to authors of any repute. 
Hut on examination tko raison d'etre of their existence is found 
set forth in the prefaces of the several series to which they 
belong. In the Education Oodo for i«S8o it 1 ms been decreed 
that tne reading lessons of children of all standards in the public 
elementary schools are to be turned to account for tlio teach- 
ing of history and certain other subjects which are to bo “ taught 
throughout the year through rending lessons, according to a gradu- 
ated scheme which the Inspector reports to bo well adapted to 
the capacity of the children.” The heads of the Education Depart- 
ment have intimated that for the carrying out of the scheme some 
new text-books were much to bo desired, suilieiently attractive in 
form to please the children, and jet solid enough in the substance 
of tho information given to serve the teacher as a foundation 
for oral toAcking. The books roquiicd are to be written in a 
pleasant easy Btyle, and to treat of subjects supposed to be the 
most interesting to children. Thus the so-called histories are to 
dwell chiefly on biography, and to give tho children a notion 
of the social life of tho people by describing the manners and ; 
customs of the several grades of society at the different periods j 
of their country’s history. All thi9 knowledge is to be conveyed j 
in forty to sixty lessons, of length proportionate to tho time allotted I 
to the English reading lesson in the school-work. It is calculated 
that two such lessons rhould ho given weekly, and it is proposed 
to have a progressive series of books suited to the several standards, 
each containing a year’s instruction. Now it will be Been at once 
by any ono who has lmd any experience either in tho use or in the 
production of school-books that to write a book of the dimensions 
and on the subjects prescribed that Bhall at onco be scientific 
enough to teach the teachers und amusing enough to attract tho 
children, that shall contain enough of the fibre of fact to entitle it 
to bear the name of history and yet have that fibre overlaid with 
enough prattle about the houses, dress, way of feeding, and so on 
of Scots and Piets and early English to give a lively picture of 
their social state, is a task well nigh ns impossible as the spinning 
straw into gold of tho fairy tulo. Piilicull as it seems, however, 
it has been attempted by authors of all degrees of reputation and 
of views the most opposite. 

Of the various series which this new Education Code of 1880 
has called forth, that issued by the Messrs. Longman, under the 
title of *• English History Heading Hooks,” merits our first atten- 
tion. To this series Mr. S. K. Gardiner contributes two ! 
volumes. The first contains an outline of the history of lkitniu 
from the coming of tho Homans to the accession of James I. The 
second carries it on iu tho same style down to the year 1S80. 
Mr. Gardiner’s reputation as an historian is a sufficient guarantee 
for the entire trustworthiness of the matter which these littlo 
books contain. The style in which they ore written is simple 
and clear without being childish. Dates are eschewed altoge- 
ther, except as headings to the chapters, and the pages uro 
kept ns clear of names of either places or persons as is com- 
patible with the production of a hook that can in any senso be 
called history. Mr. Gardiner treats history from tho Liberal 
point of view, and brings into due prominence the events which, 
as having had an influence on the development of the national 
life, deserve a foremost place in the history of the nation. Thus, 
the setting up of the first pi in ting-press and the translation of 
the Bible are treated as matters of much more moment than the 
gaining or losing of a battle on foreign soil, or the transfer 
of the Grown from ono family to another. To set forth 
the constitutional changes, the progress of religious and poli- 

* Outline of English History. 8. R. Gardiner. llichard 7 . and Edward /. 

, B. 8. ArmiUge. Alfrai the Gnat and WUlwm the Conqueror. V . York 
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tic&l opinions, the revolutions wrought by the advance 
of science in Agriculture and manufactures which characterize 
his second period in a manner that should be intelli- 
gible to the children for whom his book is intended, ^is an 
undertaking of no small difficulty. He has, however, succeeded 
in making his pages, if not exactly entertaining, at least clear and 
roadable. Mr. Gardiner never fails to give due force to the 
moral lessons that history teaches whore it is rightly understood ; 
and concludes with a well-worded and earnest exhortation to his 
readers to remember that the greatness of a country is increased 
or diminished by tho character of each unit of its population. We 
must not omit to mention that Mr. Gardiner’s text is embellished 
with numerous maps and illustrations of costumes, civil and 
military accoutrements, portraits of distinguished persons and 
such like. 

Belonging also to the same series, but probably designed for 
an earlier standard, are the Lives of llichard 1 . and Edward I. 
by Mrs. Armitagc, and of Alfred tho Great and William tho 
Conqueror by Mr. Howell. These littlo books aro clearly written 
to suit tho views of those wlio maintain that children can only be 
interested in history by reading a somewhat detailed biography of 
one of tho loading characters in any given period. There is, no 
doubt, n great deal to bo said in favour ot this view, though it 
seems questionable whother, if children Are incapablo of taking in 
history as n connected whole, the knowledge of a few detached 
shreds of it can do them any possible good. It is usually taken 
for granted that in ono series of books, more especially school- 
books, tho writers shall hold pretLy much the same opinions. Now 
Mr. Gardiner points out that, of all tho kings of England, Kickurd 1 . 
is the one who most thoroughly neglected tho dutie& of a king, 
ami who has therefore least claim to be remembered by the English 
people. It is, therefore, certainly most inconsistent tonnake him 
iu tiie same series of books the subject of a special biography of a « 
length to occupy quite six months of tho reading lessons of the 
school year. Mrs. Armitnge, no doubt, points out that all his ex- 
ploits were of littlo use to the world, and of dtill less to England, 
and contras la llichard and Edward 1 ., greatly to tho dispraise of 
the former and to tho credit of tho latter; but, il* llichard I/s actions 
bo not worth remembering, surely it is a mistake to bring thorn 
under tho notice of children, who are apt to prefer a free-lighter 
and a doughty dealer of blows to a wury legislator and unpreju- 
diced administrator of justice, however wise and beneficent tho 
latter may bo. 

Mr. Howell's Life of Alfred begins with an account of Alfred’s 
christening, in which an attempt is made to present to the children 
n minute and elaborate picture of the appearance of tho country 
raid of the. detail* of domestic life in the England of these days. Let 
us hope it is more ti ue to life thun tho ideal Homo which Mr. 
l*o well supposes tie- child Alfred to have seen. When we read 
that in th.it citv umoiig>t its beautiful buildingB u huge cathedrals'* 
worn coi spiruoup, we only wish Mr. Howell would explain how 
many of ihoe same cathedrals are still left, and which they may 
Le of the low existing churches in Homo. 

Another series of English History Heading Hooks has also been 
submitted to us for criticism. It is published by tho 44 National 
Society,** aud declares i ltd f 44 adapted to tho requirements of the 
New Code of 18S0.” Of this tho second and third parts, 
intended for the use of the Third and Fourth Standards, aro by 
Miss Yonpo, and contain an outline of tho History of Britain 
from the year uc. 54. to the Hattie of Boswortli. The style 
and language aro exceedingly simple, showing that the writcT 
has had practical experience of the difficulty that is found iu 
getting children in elementary schools to take an a lesson unless it 
is conveyed iu the words und expressions that they are accustomed 
to hear in daily use around them. Hut in these little books, as in 
ber other historical works, Miss Yonge treats all historical events 
as too much on ail equality. JSho cannot seo tho difference 
between an event perhaps little noted at the time, but from which 
sprang much good or ill lor later times, and an event which perhaps 
filled men’s minds much at the time when it happened, but which, 
as unproductive of results, deserves only to be forgotten. Still there 
is less of pageantry and elaborate detail of costumo and chivalry 
than wo should have expected from the author of the Cameos. 
lVihnps rather too much space is given to the crusading exploits 
of Diehard and Edward 1 ., which, after all, had nothing whatever 
to do with English history. In the same way tho amount of pages 
which are occupied by tho account of the Hundred Years' War 
and the Wars of the Hoses would lead children to suppose that 
they were of more importance in the history of tho country than 
they really were. Nor can wo sec that it can in any way benefit 
tho children in elementary schools to read a description of aU the 
ceremonies and swearings that 44 went *’ to the making of a knight 
or learn that all the Danes were massacred on “ St. Hrice’s night,’* 
when they cannot possibly know who St. Hi ice was, or why or 
when bis day 'was kept. Miss Yonge's text also is enlivened 
with illustrations designed to aid tho childreu in realizing 
more vividly the scenes and subjects to which the letter- 
press introduces them. Opening the first part at random, 
wo light upon “ Croyland Abbey, burnt by tho Danos ” ; but it 
seems to represent something much more like the ruins of the 
Abbey as they stand now than they could have been either as the 
Danes found them or left them. Now, pictupes that are intended 
for instruction ought at least to be faithful delineations of the ob- 
ject at tho time stated, and such a mistake as this is quite enough 
to give children quite hopelessly confused notions about early Eng- 
lish architecture In this series of readers the difficult words in 
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each lesson, of which happily there are very few, hare been 
written out at the end of the lesson, the better to impress the spell- 
ing of them on the children’s minds. This is an excellent plan ; but 
the footnotes that are added here and there, with instructions as to 
the proper pronunciation of certain foreign names, will lead to some 
very strange utterances both from those taught and their teachers. 
Thus, Iiouon is to be “ pronounced Koo — and the en spoken 
through the nose”; hut to say e n through the nose will never 
bring any one to anything the least resembling the French nasal 
sound. The old-fashioned ahng of the self-teaching dictionary 
comes much moro near it. The same objection must he urged 
against the direction “ In Anjou the an must be spoken through 
the nose ” ; and, again, “ In Angers pronounce the g as y, and do 
not sound the will only result in the final syllable being called 
“jer,”nofc “jay,” os waB intendod. Fieces of poetry are given 
between the lessons, by no menus bo simplo in languago m the 
lessons thorn solves, but coramoraorativo of the subject taught; 
and genealogical tables and easy questions for examination are 
affixed to each part. Such questions arc of very great use, both 
os preparing the children for formal examination and as assisting 
them to put the knowledge gained in each lesson into a definite 
and orderly form. Above all, they are much to be com iue tided as 
aids in the vory hard task of getting children to answer a question 
directly — a triumph, if Inspectors maybe credited, which is hardly 
ever attained in elementary schools. 


CAPES’S STOICISM.* 

W E vfy glad to wetcomo from Mr. Capes a volume dealing 
systematically with a subject which ho hiiudlcd iuci- 
* dentally in his contribution to the series of “ Epics of Ancient 
History.” In his volumo on the Earlier Empire the reign 
of Nero made it necessary to say something not only of Seneca but 
of his philosophy. The chapter on the Ago of the Antoninas 
brought before us some pictures of stoicism as it appeared in the 
person of the master of the Itoinun world. The portraits were 
only in outline ; but the outlines wore carefully drawn, and those 
who examined them could not fail to see their truthfulness and 
their force. It would, indeed, bo difficult for Mr. Capes to treat 
of past conditions of thought and of socioty without instructing 
as well as delighting his readers, while these iu their turn could 
scarcely turn over a page without seeing that they weie following 
a writer who regarded the mode of telling a story as matter 
worthy of all pains. For Mr. Capes the past is alive, and its 
records are the records of living men, and all that he has to say 
about them is said iu a style of singularly careful rhythm. Of 
many a passage w ) are tempted to say that it is flawless ; and, in 
truth, if they are not perfect, it is bocauso ho has not reached that 
highest stage of art in which the art is hidden. In other words, 
Mi. Gapes sometimes lays himself open to charges of mannerism ; 
and his books have given us so much enjoyment that wo cannot 
help regretting that these charges would not ho in all instances 
without foundation. It is from no love of fimliug fault, but rather 
from a sincere wish to see good work improved, that we venturo 
to point out a few of the imperfections arising from the use of 
forms which must, wo fear, bo sot down os tricks of language. 

Among the most prominent of these devices is the employment 
of a comparatively small number of favourite metaphors and meta- 
phorical words, the prefixing of an epithet to almost every name, 
and the too frequent reappearance of the same epithet with 
the same name. Before he became emperor, Norva had written 
some vorses; Mr. Capes gives 119 this fact by saying that “ho had 
dallied with the Muses and courted poetry in early year!.” Norva 
carod little for show ; and wo are told that “ he hud few expensive 
tastes and little love for grand parades, refusing commonly the 
proffered statues and gaudy trappings of official rank.” These 
sentences como from the opening paragraph of the “ Ago of the 
Antonines ” ; we find thoir fellows scattered plentifully over the 

n [es of the chapters on Stoicism. Iu a style so carefully 
ancod our ears are slightly jarred by displacements of tho 
negative, as when we are told that Tbrasea was considerate in the 
utterance of his judgments “ lest he should seem not to hate the 
evils only, but the evildoers ” ; or, again, when we read of zealous 
Stoic philosophers, attending deathbeds that “they were not 
there to shrive the penitent and offer absolution, but to strengthen 
the tones of manly resignation ” (p. m). The strengthening of 
tones of resignation is a phrase not unlike that which speaks of 
the Senate meeting only to register their masters whims (p. ioo). 
We, have to lace again and again the “ parade ” which Nerva dis- 
liked, and that curious phraseology of attitude aud gesture which 
seems to have for Mr. Capes an irresistible charm. It is applied 
to things as well as to men. Thus, in Cicero’s Jh Officii* , “ Stoic- 
ism," we are told, “poras os a philosophy of common sense, 
dropping ail its airs of paradox ” (p. 72). So, too, “ the Empire 
yam as tho defender of the faith ” (p. 92). So Tbrasea “ flaunts 
his republican ideal" (p. 104). If women talk together, they 
prattle; if a philosopher unbends to his pupils, he chats with 
them at his bedroom door (p. 109). Mesaalma “ flaunts her orgies 
of extravagance in the Bight of the people ” (p. 121). The wide 
sympathies of Marcus Aurelius are shown by language in which 
there is “ no arrogance of paradox, no lofty airs of scorn for the 
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weakness and the suffering which cannot freely breathe in 
those serener heights" (p. 213). The braggart “parades bin 
glib phrases,” and the cynic vagrants “ in their coarse effrontery 
dragged high professions through the mud ” (p. 125). 

If we have dwelt too long on slight imperfections of manner, it 
is only because a good English style is too precious a thing to 
bo lightly dealt with. Mr. Capes can write with vigour as well 
as with good taste; but his temptation distinctly is to artificial 
niceties of language, and he will do well to be carefully on hie 
guard against it. When, from the manner we turn to the matter, 
the room for fault-finding is small indeed. Mr. Capes might have 
given us a more lifelike picture of Zenon, and in this respect hie 
work is scarcely equal to the more carefully drawn portraiture 
which Mr. Wallace in the same series has given us of Epi- 
curus. But, on tho other hand, we have in these chapters 
on the Stoic systems a series of judgments which cannot, likp 
sorao of those in Mr. Wallace’s volume, be charged with in- 
distinctness. After a careful examination of these systems, ho 
comes to the conclusion that evon a man like Seneca hid 
no consciousness of a personal Qod, and no dear expecta- 
tion of a continued existence after death ; and he tells us so 
plainly. There is no attempt here to pass off vague talk about 
deities who lurk in tho chinks and crovices of the universe as a 
legitimate belief in God, or to regard statements as fundamental 
on which nothing whatever is based. But. complete consistency in 
no easy task ; and Mr. Capes, we are inclined to think, has run 
himself into something like contradiction in his pleadings on behalf 
of tSoneca against the good-humoured sarcasms of Macaulay. 
When Macaulay speaks of the Stoical philosopher as de- 
claiming in prai.se of poverty with two millions sterling out at 
usury, and celebrating the divine beauty of virtue with the same 
pen which hud just before written a defence of the murder 
of a mother by a son, Mr. Capes can see in the criticism 
little moro than a reproduction of “ the invectiveB of a rancorous 
opponeut, uttered in the crisis of a personal struggle.” When 
Seneca received from the Emperor the message which compelled 
him to die, he asked, “ Who knew not Nero's cruelty P” adding, 
that “ after a mother’s and a brothers murder nothing remain* 
but to add tho destruction of a guardian and tutor." If he said 
these words, the forgetfulness of the philosopher is more amazing 
than his serenity ; and no one could exhibit the nature of the for- 
gotten fact more clearly than Mr. Capes. lie is perfectly well 
aware that preachments of poverty come, to say the least, with an 
ill gruce from a man in the position of Seneca ; he is also aware 
that in the matter of Agrippina’s death ho was simply an accom- 
plice in murder, and he does not hesitate to say so: — 

Many a looker-on [he tells ns] would have Hwept nwav such picas ns 
liypocritic trilling, and snoeringly contrasted tho high professions of austere 
philosophy with the growing wealth of the groat minister, whose broad 
lutids and mansions might be, and were, regarded as the price of blood. It 
was hard enough before to find an answer to such taunts, but it became 
ulmoflt impossible when he had penned the famous message to the Serial© 
from the throne, which did not scruple to imply that the murdered mother 
had failed in a plot against the Emperor’s life and then died by her own 
hands in despair. It wont on further to trample meanly on tho memory of 
the fallen Queen, ascribing to her all the wornt atrocities of tho last reign, 
as well as crimiuul ambition iu tho present. This is a blot upon tho char- 
acter of Seneca which no apology cun wipe away. — I\ 138. 

No statement of fact could well bo more emphatic than this. 
Why, then, should Mr. Capes put it afterwards in a hypo- 
thetical form, by saying that, “If he penned tho message of Nero to 
the Senate, with its attack on the memory of the murdered Agrip- 
pina, nothing can justify his conduct ” ? He has already shut out 
any doubts on tho subject ; and, if after such a crime the philo- 
sopher “ gains in dignity and moral courage,” wo can but sav that 
tho process of recovery is both rapid and easy. Macaulay, then, is 
substantially right in* his graver charges; Mr. Cape’s admissions 
seem to show that ho is not wholly wrong in his lighter accusa- 
tions which relate to the practical uselessness of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. To ho sure, Macaulay’s remarks apply not more to the 
Epicurean than to other philosophical systems of the ancient world. 
It was not necessary that Epicurus or Zenon, Seneca or Lucretius, 
should be inventors of electric telegraphy or of steam-engines. The 
point of Macaulay's charge is that, so far os they had any influence, 
they diverted men’s minds into a channel which made useful dis- 
coveries impossible, and forcibly kept them iu that channel. Mr. 
Capes r ully admits the truth of this charge when he says that 
they threw contempt on the conditions and motives which alone 
load to improvements in human life and its surroundings. The 
vast difference between the England of Queen Victoria and the 
England evon of George III. has been brought about wholly by & 
sense of dissatisfaction, or restlessness, or discontent, by a sense of 
want or craving, and on impatience to satisfy it— in plain English,, 
by a dislike of certain conditions^ as imperfect or evil, and .there- 
fore unsatisfactory. But, according to the Stoics, and not tho- 
Stoics only, those evils were not matters*calling for, or justifying, 
any such feelings ; on the contrary, such feelings were wrong and 
criminal. In Mr. Oapes’s words, “ the paradox that pain and lossea 
are not evils not only outraged common sense, but wrecked the 
motive force which was most needed for a movement of reform* 
(p. 176). It would be still nearer to the truth to ray that no im- 
provement w ha tever could be made except by bidding defiance* 
virtually to the spirit of all these philosophical systems, which 
professed to impart peace to those who could crush their passions, 
or deaden their affections, or chill their intellects, or cost aside 
all thought of a creative and guiding Mind os the maker and pre-f 
Bcrver of all things. > 
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It if no small merit in Mr. Oapes’s method of dealing with his 
subject that its less attractive or more repulsive features aro 
seldom kept unduly in the background. It is of the lirst import- 
ance that the render should Bee dearly wherein those old philo- 
sophies failed and went hopelessly astray; and Mr. (Japes has 
doge good service by showing that the graces and virtuos of tlib 
system of Seneca are really very different things from the Ohristiau 
qualities which hear the same names. We hear much of Stoic 
humility and meekness ; but lie may well ask what humility must 
be in a system which asserted that God surpasses the good man 
in this only— that lie is longer good, and that tho good man can 
excel God in tho patience with which lie bears the trials of his 
mortal lot. But almost moro instructive than his chapters on 
Seneca are his pages on Epictetus, the philosopher, not of tho 
Jtalace, but of the cottage. Here, again, we have a frank admis- 
sion of the ingrained sellishness of the system, in spite of tho scorn- 
ing sympathy and tenderness which on ono aide can throw a 
certain gloBBor varnish over it. Iiis leading tenets, Mr. Capes is 
careful to tell us, do violence to all that wo regard as noble or 
generous in human nature. 

But there is [ho ndde] no trace of arrogance or affectation in himself ; 
throughout there is a ring of genuine conviction in his words. It may 
move our spleen sometimes to hear a Seneca declaim in praise of poverty 
while surrounded by nil the signs of luxury and wealth; his moral alti- 
tude at times might well discredit the line theories about the calm of Stoic 
self-control. But Epictotu9 practised what he preached ; the lame old man, 
for whom fortune seemed to do so little, limited his wants to the barest 
rudiinentH of food and shelter, and actually rose by strength of will and 
cheerful piety into u state of happiness, unclouded by the cares nml anxie- 
ties of common life. — 1*. iy6. 

He insists indeed that there was nothing gloomy or fanatical in 
the ascetic practice of Epictetus, mid that he did not court dis- 
comfort for its own sake. It is by comparison a email matter that 
his austerity, such as it was, helped to make his system unprofit- 
able and useless for the great bulk of mankind; but for those of 
his readers who have not already some acquaintance with his 
system it would have been well if Mr. Capes had given the illus- 
trations adduced by Epictetus for his method of attaining what ho 
calls his imperturbability of soul. It would he no exaggeration 
if we spoke of them as tho most heartlessly and desperately Bullish 
of all utterances in any philosophic system, whothor of tho ancient 
or the modern world. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE DB IMITATIONS 

cuiusti." 

T HE English language possesses, we believe, fewer translations 
than any other in Western Europe of this world-famous book. 
This is not very surprising when it is remembered that, what with 
finishing off tho “Hundred Years’ War” and settling their own 
domestic differences, Englishmen had during fifty years or so after 
its first appearance (supposing its usually uceoptod age to be cor- 
rect) littlo chance of following tlio precepts o! the. contemplative 
life. Somewhere about the year 1500, indeed, one Atkinson appears 
to have produced, and the enterprising Wynkyn do AVordo to have 
published, a translation ; hut tho general direction of theolo- 
gical thought in this country during tho sixteenth century would 
hardly be favourable to tho popularity of a work written by a 
Roman Catholic divine. Before long the Bible was in everybody 'a 
hands ; and without disparaging the undoubted beauty ol* many 
passages in the 7 )o Imitation 0, or the knowledge which the author 
obviously possessed of many recesses in tho human heart, wo 
must concede' a greater measure of both to those writers from 
whom, after all, he mainly drew his inspiration. The Imitation 
of Christ , moreover, would have borne a different meaning, it 
may be imagined, even in the mouth of either Hooker or 
Bunyan, from that in which it was understood by tho monk of 
Zwolle. The most trauquil student in England could hardly 
appreciate, still less attain to, tho depth of recueillvment encou- 
raged by the medico val Roman Church. Among tho host of quota- 
tions from overy imaginable author, Bacrod and profane, which 
adorn Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living, we find one, and ono only, 
from a source whence it might have been expected that ho would 
borrow largely. It will bo found in the section on “Humility,” 
and is taken from tho Second Chapter of the First Book of the 
De Imitations . One is tempted to think that tho good Bishop's 
study of the work had not at this time progressed very far, though 
in the Golden Grove, published a littlo later, ho uses it somewhat 
more freely. It may bo noticed, by the way, that he follows the 
opinion which ascribes tho authorship to Gcrson, Very probably 
he used an Italian or French odition. 

In 1706 an English translation appeared, of which wo know 
nothing hut that it exists ; and, to come nearer to our own timeB, 
there is a luxuriously edited version, by (of all people in the 
world) the bibliomaniac Dr. Dibdin, and one more adapted for use 
by John Payne. Until tho appearance of the translation now 
before us, tms last was the ono probably rooBt in demand among 
people who could not read the original, though there have 
been several others. It is, however, incomplete, the Fourth 
Book being entirely omitted ; and, in point of rendering, leaves 
a good deal to desire, rather perhaps with regard to style and 
y « get-up M than accuracy. It is, indeed, a remarkablo testimony 
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to the author's catholicity of mind, that this version, though 
made for the benefit mainly of Evangelical readers, should 
adhere as closely as it does to the sense of the original. At 
the same time, it was obvious that a new translation was not un- 
called for. Tho tasto of each genorntion in those matters differs 
from that of its predecessor; and it would have been especially 
strange if, in this age of translations, such a famous hook had 
escaped the homage which is every day rendered to others of less 
note. Fortunately the work has boon undertaken by a competent 
hand, and the thunks of readers are duo no less to the translator 
for the substance of the book than to tho publisher for its form, 
llalhun’s remark of course still holds good, for those who are able 
to receive it, that “ there seems to he an inimitable expression in 
tho concise and energetic, though barbarous, Latin of the original”; 
hut the structure of tho sentences has for the most part boon 
wonderfully woll preserved. The principal point on which wo 
should bo inclined to suggest an alteration is in cortain passages 
where allusion to Biblical expressions or quotation from the 
Biblo is made. In these places, as it seems to us, the English 
version might have been ad bored to more closely, with advantage 
to the English reader. Thus, in Book 1, chap, i., “ Stude ergo 
cor luum ab amore visibilium abstrahoro, ot ad invisibilia te trans- 
form, ’’ which is evidently BuggeBted by 2 Oor. iv. 15, vve should 
have boon inclined to keep “ things which are Been,” and “ things 
which are not Boon,” instead of “ visible ” and “ invisible things.” 
Again, in Book 2, cliap. ix., we find “ Hence, one said, at a time 
when grace was with him : In my abundance I said, I shall never 
be moved.” Here, no doubt, the original, following the Vulgate, 
reads abundantia ; but the English ear, accustomed to jho rhythm 
of “ In my prosperity I said, 1 shall never be remove^” stumbles 
a little over tho slight alteration in tho words. 

Though there can be little doubt that the author of the book 
was a dweller in a cloister, and tlml most of his precepts and 
meditations aro suitod toasocludod life, ho was evidently a shrewd 
observer of human nature. There is, if it be not irreverent to say 
so, almost a touch of humour in tho following passage 

When 0110 who often anxiously wavvml between hope nml fear was ono 
day consumed with sadness, ho prostrated himself in prayer in the church 
before a certain altar, and revolved tlii'Mi things within himself, saying. 
Oh, if I did blit know that I should persevere on and on ! All at once he 
heard within himself the divine answer: And wlrnt wonkiest thou do if 
thou knewest this ? Do now what then thou wouldcst resolve to do, and 
thou wilt be sale enough. 

And presently, being comforted and strengthened, ho committed himself 
to tlw diviue will, and bis anxious wavering ceased. 

So true to nature is this, that it has boon held, at least by one 
editor, to refer to one of the authors own experiences. Here is 
another touch, which may well have been suggested by some inci- 
dent of cloister gossip, though its truth is often enough discovered 
in tho life of tho outer world ; — 

“ Bo wary,” suith one, “ be wan', keep to thyself what I tell thee.** And 
whilst 1 hold my peace, and believe the matter to l»e secret, he Idmsclf can- 
not keep the secret which he desires me to keep, but presently betrays both 
me and himself, nml goes his way. 

For the benefit of those who may wish for a specimen to unablo 
them to judge for themselves how the present translator has exe- 
cuted his work, both absolutely and in comparison with one of his 
predecessors iu the task, wo will givo tho last-quoted passage as it 
stands in tho original and in tho version, above mentioned, of 
John Bayne: — 

Cnutus csto, ait quMain, enutiM osto, servu apud It* quod diro. Et dum 
ego Hili'o. et nbsconditum credo, nec lllc nilcrc potent quod mIcikIuui petiit, 
sed hlalim prodit me et sc, ot abit. 

With the most solemn injunctions to secresy, ono says to me, “ Bo wary, 
bu lailhful; and lot what 1 tell tliec be securely locked up iu tliy own 
breast*’; and while 1 hold my peace, and believe the secret inviolate, 
this man, unul lv to keep the secret lm had imposed, to the next person 
he meets betrays both himself and me, and goes liis way to repeat the 
same folly. 

It will bo observed that Payne sins rather by tho introduction of 
original matter than by any want of fidelity in rendering tho words 
of his author. Fortunately, however, a diffuse style is less in 
demand now than it was in tbo last generation. 

Tho translator has followed common English usago in retaining 
the name of Thomas a Kuinpis on his title-page. There is an 
English claimant, Walter Hilton by name, a Carthusian who 
flourished in the fourteenth-fifteenth century, and who, long 
forgotten, has lately been recalled to recollection in the columns 
of Holes and Queries ; but Englishmen have less patriotic interest 
in the debate than Frenchmen ; and besides, those who into rest 
themsolvos in such matters have always Junius to fight over. 
Tho only contribution which wo feol inclined to make to thu 
controversy is tho roinark that one at least uf the reasons urgod 
against Thomas, and in favour of Gerson— namely, the frequent 
occurrence of Gallicisms — is not of much weight. Tho book is 
written in mediaeval Latin— 1>. a form of that Low Latin from 
which French itself is modified — and if we find “ sufferentia” in 
the sense of French “ souffrnneo,” it is interesting ua evidence of 
a stage in the history of tho word, but can no moro be taken ns 
an argument for the French origin of tho writer than the use of 
(say) the word “ misnluo ” in the mouth of a French sailor proves 
that ho was born in England. Italianisms, again, have been dis- 
covered by the partisans of Gerson of Vercelli. As, on the other 
hand, Dr. Ilirscke professes to have discovered abundant Tcutonisms 
and a system of rhythmical arrangement almost peculiar to the 
works of Thomas, Kumpen may perhaps cock its beaver again. 
By the way, last year or this should be, according to tho usually 
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received dates, the 44 quingentenary /’ or whatever the word is, 
of Thomas's birth. 44 Qute tibi fama perit,” what a chance of 
distinction the Kompeners have mlssea! But, on the whole, 
perhaps it is just as well that the author (or even reputed author) 
of the J)e Imitation e Vhristi has escaped becoming the theme of 
the Special Correspondent. 


STRONBUY.* 

T HE author and publishers of Stronbuy havo been wise in their 
generation, bringing out the book on the eve of the grouse- 
shooting season and when the heart of many a tourist is setting 
towards the Highlands. And Stronbuy may he recommended to 
tourists and sportsmen, though the hanks of Highland yarn are 
somewhat tangled. The author has crowded his pages with a 
great variety of characters, so it is out of the question that he 
should dispense even-handed justice among them. Originals, 
eccentrics, and oddities predominate, as may be gathered from a 

5 lance at the illustrations, some of which are decidedly clever, 
ncidents by flood and fell, comic or pathetic, social, theological, 
and politico, there are in abundance ; and, with nmny excellent de- 
scriptions of Highland scenery, we are introduced to life in the 
Highlands in all its aspects. Tho heroes of what is rather a string 
of sketches than n regular story are a pair of clerks in a Govern- 
ment Office, who, according to the time-honoured conception of 
these establishments, pass their easy working hours in trilling with 
the Timely Mr. Gunter, who professes to write their experiences, 
and his friend, the lion. Ted OTIallonin, are fortunate in a Iligh- 
* land acquaintance of generous instincts, and in a pleasant chief 
who is liberal of leave when propitiated by correspondence and 
boxes of game. As the Laird of Stronbuy happens to be going 
abroad, he places his mountain seat At their disposal in place 
of letting it. To be sure, Stronbuy might not have com- 
manded a high rent, especially on short notice. For, though 
the shooting is fair, it is not extensive, and the house is an ex- 
cessively modest residence, even for the lord of a barren Highland 
heritage. It consisted only of what is called, in Scottish phrase, 
44 a but And a ben” — that is to say, there was a parlour at one 
end, with a double-bedded room at the other. Such ns it was, 
however, it was sufficiently snug quarters for n couple of activo 
Saxon gentlemen out for a summer holiday, and they were neither 
tempted to give themselves airs on the strength of their position, 
nor isolated from the society about them by an unlimited extent 
of shooting-ground. On the contrary, hanging, like Mahomet's 
coffin half-way between earth and heaven — between local aristocrats 
on the one hand and tenants and tacksmen on the other — 
they made friendships right and left among both. Gentlemen with 
deer to stalk, Balmon to catch, and houses to fill were glad to 
welcome tho agreeablo Englishmen; while the Englishmen, 
who had few literary resources, were happy to have their nearest 
neighbours at Stronbuy dropping in without ceremony over a 
social glass. These neighbours were fairly representative High- 
landmen. There were Ballachantui, Toons, and the 41 squatter ” ; 
tho two former gentlemen taking their title from their farms ; 
while the third, having made some money in the colonies, had 
hurried back to the Highlands to live upon it or to lose it. 
Ballachantui was big, boistorous, and sententious; often haying 
something to say that was worth hearing, and always emphasizing 
his speech with expressive action. Mr. McGilp of Toons, a 
parish elder and a formalist, was small and commonplace, but 
always bringing by way of his social contribution the latest gossip 
current in the vicinity. The 44 squatter/’ being well educated, well 
read, and intelligent, plays a very prominent part in the conversations, 
which the author reports with considerable prolixity. As to the 
Factor, although dignified with that title, he was ia reality a 
Bhepherd who had been advanced to tbe post ; he was housed in a 
cabin standing in a 44 kail-yard/' and was by no means above carry- 
ing the game-bags. One quality these gentlemen had in common 
with all the Highlanders to whom wo are introduced. That was 
their conviviality. They were invariably ready for a dram, and 
could always find some fair excuse for swallowing it ; and when they 
closed round the fire of an evening over their toddy-tumblers, they 
were willing enough to sit into the small hours. The 44 droulhy ” 
Factor, in particular, never refused a fair offer ; and his excellent 
wife sympathized with her husband’s amiable weakness. 44 Ay,” 
said the lady, 44 Peter likes the good dram and the strong dram. 
I mind Stronbuy himself getting a bottle of foreshot for the 
rheumatisms, and ho gave Peter a dram of it. i( Isn't that the 
best whisky, you never tasted any more, Peter ? * says the laird. 

4 Deed is it/ says Peter, 4 1 feel it to be a kind of company all 
day wambling in my inside.’ The laird, he laughed that loud, 
that you would have hoard him on the other side of the burn.” 
Possibly some people may think that tho laird was easily amused, 
but wo have quoted the little anecdote as illustrating the n vertigo 
merit of those that are scattered broadcast over the pages. For the 
anonymous author must bo what some of his comic Colts would 
have called 44 a ferry jokey man ” ; and as he goes through his 
chapters At a handgallop. he throws off jokes to right and left, 
being by no means over-fastidious as to their originality. We are 
fur from bearing him malice for that, as his uproarious merriment is 

often entertaining. But we are bound to remark, as comcientious 
, , 

* Stronbuy ; or. Hanht of Highland Yarn, Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace. i88x. 


critics, that we have seldom met with more shameless plagiarizing 
from Joe Miller. By way of substantiating this assertion, we 

S uote a pair of focetim, which are extracted from a single page in 
lie account of a Presbytery dinner. One of the jovial oompany 
had compared the Scotch clergy to Christy Gilchrist’s fleas. A 
much-worried traveller had expostulated with Mrs. Gilchrist on 
the sufferings he had gone through in the course of the night. 

44 There’s no a single flea in this house/’ the lady answered in* 
dignantly. 44 Deed I pelieve you,” says he, 41 they are all mar* 
ried and have large families.” The moderator, when asked 
whether ho knew the story, had answered in the negative 
more politely than truthfully. And as it had been received 
with applause and apparently without recognition, another of 
the gentlemen makes even a bolder venture for a laugh. 
44 They’re telling me that'B a grand sermon you hev on the pro- 
digal/’ remarked a venerable doctor to a conceited young brother 
in the ministry. 44 Ay,” said Mcltory ; 44 I'm told he is ferry grand 
upon the prodigal whatever ; he says he wouldn’t wonder though 
the father kept that calf for yearn waiting his return.” We com- 
plain the less, however, of a somewhat miscellaneous profusion of 
jokes, because they serve to lighten thoso heavier conversations to 
which we havo reforred, and which embrace a remarkable range 
of subjects in science, religion, and political economy. For the 
author aims at instruction as well as amusement, discussing, inter 
alia, the theories of evolution, thedoctrinos in dispute in the schools 
of the Scotch churches, with the arguments on the emigration that 
has depopulated the western glens, and on the system that has 
been converting sheep-walks into deer-forests. 

But, although the heroes of Stronbuy are generally addicted to 
tall:, they are pre-eminently men of action. And the author has 
very judiciously abstained from expatiating on the topics that, 
though they associate themselves naturally with the Highlands in 
autumn, have been worn somewhat threadbare by frequent de- 
scriptions. Ho merely touches casually, though with suitable 
enthusiasm, on long days devoted to the grouse, or to the play 
with trout, sea-trout, And salmon, afforded by loch and river. He 
goes at more length into the story of a day's stalking, and he tells 
it with considerable spirit — if tho stalker had extraordinary luck 
for a no vice — tind he gives graphic pictures of the hardly less exciting 
sport that may be enjoyed on ofl-doys, in favoured localities, with 
seal or otter. The adventure with the seals is as good a 
specimen of his manner of description as any other. The sports- 
men, with the keepers in Attendance, had walked down to a grassy 
bank that commanded a stretch of sea-shore and the rocks that were 
to be the Beene of operations. 44 Hold on, Sandy ! is no that on© 
o’ them making for the rock? Give tho gleeso. Ay 1 there’s 
more nor one yonder. You'll see thorn bom>iug apout liko the 
buoys that's on the herring-nets. In a quarter of an hour there'll 
be a good few of them on the rock.” When the unsuspecting 
seals had settled on tho rocks for a Bieeta, two of the meu went to 
work at launching a boat, partly to be ready in case of need, 
partly with the idea of distracting the animals' attention. Then 
the sportsmen crawl forward over the shingle and soft mud to & 
rock on the beach, facing tho reef in tho water which is the play- 
ground of the seals ; and os every thing is conspiring even more 
decidedly in their favour tluw on the deer-stalking expedition, they 
havo a quiet 44 pot-shot” at a couple of victims. One is killed 
stone-dead on the spot, the other rolls off the rock and dis- 
appears, dyeing deeply with his blood the circles made by the 
plunge. Tho High ladders shake their heads orer the chance of 
recovering the body ; for seals, when mortally wounded, sink 
straight to tho bottom, where they seem to wrap themselves up 
in the seaweed by way of shroud. But the enthusiast who fired 
tho shot is not to bo baulked easily. lie has learned diving from 
tho natives on the Australian coast, and is happily as much at 
home in the water as the seals themselves. Ho down he 
goes, soon to come to tho surface again, where he remains 
just long enough to provide himself with a rope. The dead 
Animal is dragged up, and the party go home, exulting over 
their booty, as they well may, lor shooting and securing 
a couple of seals simultaneously is a very rare occurrence. 
Independently of the Bbooting, fishing, and visiting# which 
Are the normal features of the friends’ life in the Highlands, 
they had no cause to complain of want of excitement. Their 
round of sports And gAieties was varied by a hotly-contested 
election and a grand public funeral. The late member for the 
county had died abroad, and his body had been sent home to be 
buried in state on bis hereditary domains. Elections are much the 
same everywhere ; although there are certain characteristic traits 
about them iu the Highlands, where voters are scattered over 
leagues of wilderness, and have to be fetched to the polU from 
portentous distances in all manner of conveyances. Butf if the 
veracity of these chronicles of Strgnbuy may be trusted, 
a great Highland funeral must he a right worth seeing ; 
And its humours are set forth in an animated illustration. 
The procession is formed by a string of vehicles of nil 
kinds, followed by a mixed mob of pedestrians. The niper 
of the departed, playing tho lament, struts in advance oi the 
beaihC in solemn dignity and swelling tartans ; whilst a cart of 
provisions brings ap the rear, lest any of the walking mournera 
should be weary or faint by tbe way. But there is one person 
who claims precedence even of the piper, and he is a mute, attired 
in all tho gloomy pomp of rusty block, hat-scarf, and weepers. Ly 1 
one hand he bears a gloss, in the other a bottle of whiaky ; and] 
it is his function to request each person he meets to jpartske of the 
spirit os a mark of respect We may be vdry sore it is a mark of 
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respect which is punctiliously paid by most of the natives. It will 
be seen that the contents of the volume are most various ; aud 
eportsmen or tourists who are bound lor the North may do worse 
tnan include these “ hanks ” in their baggage, 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

R. RICHARD GRANT WHITE’S England Without and 
Within (i) is in pleasant contrast to various books which 
have been written by Englishmen about America as well as by 
Americans about England. We find, of course, here and there 
a few absurd mistakes. But they are mistakes ; they are due 
'to Republican prejudice and national imperfection of know- 
ledge, not to spite or even to the wish to be humorous. Mr. 
White was received with that cordial hospitality which both 
Englishmen and Americans are prompt to show to one another, lie 
had introductions to the best society of the mother-country ; to 
see the lower or lower middle class— except in railway*,, on the 
roads, or on great public occasions— he hod somewhat to go out of 
his way. The general result of his visit seems to bo a some- 
what enthusiastic admiration of the best characteristics of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, both tlioso they share with 
ana those in which they differ from his “own Volk.” Natur- 
ally he thinks that thero is more female beauty in America ; 
but his general estimate of Englishwomen, even on that point, 
will, we think, satisfy them. That in voice, in carriage, and in 
what we should call manners, they are vastly superior to a very 
large proportion of his countrywomen he sometimes asserts, and 
more often distinctly implies. An Englishwoman, he says, is a 
woman in soul as well as body, in mind os in person. Iler voice 
h almost always pleasant, her bearing and conduct almost always 
free from the ostentatious self-assertion of her Northern sister ; 
Northern, we say, for Mr. White is a Yankee, and speaks of 
American men and women as if he knew little of any other type. 
We cannot say that, in our own opinion, a Virginian gentleman or 
gentlowomun is wanting in any of the finest characteristics he ascribes 
to tho aristocracy of Great Britain. According to Mr. White, n 
thoroughbred English gentleman is about the finest possible type 
of cultivated humanity. Physically, ho maintains, tho American 
is, on the averago, taller and scarcely less stalwart, though the 
tendency to excessive stoutness is very much more rare on the 
Western Bide of tho Atlantic; and certain military statistics 
which were published shortly after tho war bear out this view. 
But the Englishman, ho says, whether soldier or civilian, lias tho 
advantage in cairiage and manner. The llorse Guards may be in- 
ferior in stature to many a regiment from Maine or Vermont — 
as these, we know, were to the Kentuckians — but the slouch and 
slovenliness of American soldiers would not he tolerated in a 
tbreo-months* recruit, and is scarcely to he seen among English 
civilians of the higher class. Hut the distinctive peculiarity of 
England which struck him most forcibly— more forcibly than even 
the universal bad dressing of tho ladies — was one wo hardly ex- 
pected to find acknowledged by an American. England, he says, 
18 the country of rights par excellence, not of equal rights for all, 
but of rights whereof every man and woman has his or her share, 
and which neither the greatest individual nor the most powerful 
corporation can violate with impunity. In America, the con- 
venience, the comfort — what we should call tlio plain obvious 
rights of individuals and even of society at large — are constantly 
trampled upon. Manufacturers, Railway Companies, rich men 
and rich corporations, constantly inflict nuisances upon their 
neighbours which in England would not bo tolernted for a 
moment. Ho ascribes this in great measure to tho resolute self- 
respect and individualism of the English character, tho determi- 
nation with which each man asserts his legal right, however 
offensive it may Beem, when it is rudely invaded ; while ho recog- 
nizes frankly the willingness to waive rights when onco properly 
acknowledged, without -which such self-assertion would become 
intolerable selfishness. Whether he recognizes that such indi- 
vidual self-dependence and resolve is distinctly aristocratic, is the 
fruit of example sot for centuries by individuals strong enough to 
bold their own against numbers, is not quito so clear. On tho 
whole the book conveys what, wo believe, is the undoubted truth. 
'America is a far bettor country for those who are bent on wealth 
and on physical comfort that they cannot easily attain at homo. Eor 
those who have enough for their wants England is incomparably 
the pleasanter country to live in. With all its magnificent 
distances, all its abundance of room, all its glorious natural scenery, 
America is, as compared with England, an ugly country. And in 
American society men nre much more constantly liable to have 
their toes trodden upon by pushing and crowding neighbours. 

The nnst interesting part of the Twelfth Report of tho 
Massachusetts Labour Bureau (2) is that which deals with the 
subject of strikes and arbitration in American trade. Our readers 
are probably aware that tho former have been quite as rife in some 
of the principal American trades ns in any of our own. The 
crimes of the Sheffield saw-grinders fall short of the atrocities 
committed not very long ago by tho Molly . Maguires and 
other bands of Irish and native scoundrels in the mining 

(i) Kngland Without and Within, By Richard Grant White, Author 
of “ Shakespeare's Scholar,” Ac. London : Sampsou Low A Co. 1881. 

(a) Twljth Annual Report of the Jlureau of Statistics of Labour, 
January, x 83 i. Boston : Rand, Avery, & Co. London ; TrUbner A Co. 
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districts of Massachusetts. In reading of these wo might sup- 
pose ourselves to be studying a page of Trades-Unionist history 
in England some fifty years ago, or a chapter of cunent Irish 
news. But in one respect Pennsylvania was more fortunate than 
either England or Ireland. She had a Governor and a Legislature 
who had old-fashioned notions of duty, who had not unlearnt the 
efTete European monarchical idea that tho first office of rulers is to 
govern, the first consideration, when once violence has been em- 
ployed, the punishment of tho violent. The Pennsylvanian 
Government and Legislature seem to have been unanimously 
of opinion that no concession should be made to criminals 
resisting the law, at least till their crimes had been amply 
punished. They fancied that it was thoir first duty to 
enforce the law and protect the lives and property of law- 
abiding citizens. Not only did they allow troops to fire when 
they were fired upon, not only did they employ the most stringent 
measures to protect property agaiust popular violence, but they 
actually hanged no fewer than twenty of tho leaders. . The re- 
sult has been thoroughly successful. The Trades-Unionists, even 
while they keep up the practice of strikes and refuse to sub- 
mit to any arbitration, nave foregone as completely as their 
English congeners all pretensions to enforce obedience to their 
commands by criminal threats or more criminal outrages. But 
arbitration has seldom found favour in the States. Through- 
out the discussion of the subject in the volume before us wo trace 
tho inlluence of Protection, we soe the fixed belief of the working 
men that they can impose a minimum rate of wages, a belief that 
the market price cau be regulated by the producer with little 
reference to the means of the consumer and without fear of effec- 
tual competition. » 

L)r. Mathews’s essays (3) are not strikingly original or especially 
interesting. They are, in short, as commonplace as might be ex- 
pected from the author of such manuals of general conduct ns the 
writer has previously published. They have, however, one merit 
which did not belong to his Getting On in the World and one or 
two of its companions ; they are gonornlly readable — if thero be 
110 more attractive matter at hand, and if the reader be content, 
us ho probably will, with one or two essays at alimo. They contain 
a good deal of information — not exactly curious and certainly not 
especially well digested — but information which is not so generally 
diffused us is commonly supposed; a multitude of anecdotes and 
mm which everybody is supposed to know, but which as matter of 
fact most of us have either never known or naturally forgotten, 
and which no doubt l)r. Mathews’s readers will forget again, 
but which, if not exactly worth remembering, ore interesting 
enough for the moment. 

Miss or Mrs. Harriet Mackenzie’s work on Switzerland (4) is 
not w r hat its title-page will probably suggest. Its cover, however, 
warns the leader to expect neither guide-book nor description, but 
n contribution to Messrs. Lothrop’s Library af Entertaining His- 
tory, Tho adjective, perhaps, is hardly in this case deserved; but 
tlie history of Switzerland is told in a simple readable style, nnd 
in language intelligible to the youngest readers, into whose hands 
it is likely to fall. 

Dr. Beard’s treatise on American Nervousness (5) contains a 
vast quantity of curious und valuable medical information — in- 
formation possessing an interest, altogether outside of its scientific 
aspect, bearing on the future of a whole race, perhaps even on that 
ol‘ civilized humanity, and attractive to multitudes of readers whom 
tho distinctly medical character of tho work is not unlikoly to 
repel. That character renders it somewhat diilicult to enter into 
detail. Wo may observe, however, that that decline of the native 
American population which has been noticed, and, wo think, 
statistically demonstrated in tho case of Massachusetts and some 
other North-Eastern States, is, according to the author, a conse- 
quence of ciuses operating over the whole of tho North and West, 
if not equally in the South. There are physical reasons, it would 
seem, fin* that dread of child-bearing which has boon generally 
attributed to social influences, and especially to the fact that the 
burden of a numerous iamily falls so much more heavily on 
American than on European women of the upper and middle 
classes. Without referring to Mr, Spencer, Dr. Beard coulirms 
somo of the most striking and most commonly questioned of his 
views, but implies what would have seemed matter of course to 
most students of phyaiulogy, that the supposed diminution in the 
fertility of civilized races is due distinctly to physical deteriora- 
tion, is not a symptom of stronger, more healthfully developed 
brain, but of nervous excitability and exhaustion. Evidently the 
climate of America has much to do therewith ; particular dis- 
tricts, especially on the dry and lofty plateau of Colorado and 
the surrounding territories, exercising a notable influence in this 
reBpect. 

We have on our list two curious almanacs, both of a semi- 
political character, in other respects contrasting one another as 
widely os well could be. Tho one deeds with porhapa the 
greatest, the other with one of tho very smallest, of civilized or 
semi-civilizcd States ; the one with the most thriving and rising of 

(3) Literary Style ; anti other Essays. By W. Mathews, LL.D., Author 
of ••Getting On in the World,” Ac. Chicago: Griggs A Co. London: 
TrUbner A Co. 1881. 

(4) Lflthrop's Library of Entertaining History. — Switzerland, by 
Harriet I>. IS. Mackenzie, illustrated. Boston : Lothrop A Co. 

’^London : {Sampson Low A Co. 

(5) American Hervausms* ; its Causes and Consequences. By George 
M. Beard, A.M., M.D. New York: G*. 1 \ Rutnam’a Buns. London : 
SunApson Low A Co. 1881. 
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nations, the other with one that seems doomed, ddspito its excep- 
tional'assimilation of European civilization, slowly to decay and 
die out.' The American Almanac for i88x (6) is a sort of com- 
bination of Whitaker** Almanack , of Dod '* Parliamentary Com • 
panion } and Martin's Statesman's Year-Book ; in overy individual 
point inferior to each, but on the whole affording: such a compila- 
tion of American statistics and political information as is not to 
be obtained in any other volumo of similar size. The Hawaiian 
Directory (7) is thrice as large, but is larded with advertisements, 
and full of a vast mass of detail interesting to no one outside of 
the little kingdom with which it deals, and, we should think, to 
very few of its inhabitants. All, however, that a directory can 
tell about so small a community it appears to tell ; and its earlier 
pages contain some really valuable information, such as might 
posBiblv make it worth while to cut them out and stitch them in 
pftmphlet form for convenient reference. Tho former almanac 
might, we tluqk, by certain omissions, additions, and corrections, 
bo rendered thoroughly satisfactory; might do for America all 
that the British Almanac and Companion does for a limited class 
of. readers in this country, and Whitaker's for a very much larger 
and constantly increasing clientele. 

the Emerson Birthday Book (8) gives an extract from that 
author's wfcrks for each day of the year ; while on the opposite page 
is given ffcname connected with each date, from Pindar to Watt, 
and from Byron to Ilerrick. A Lesson in Love (9) belongs to the 
Bound-Robin Series of American fictions published by Messrs. 
Osgood. Mr. McDermott's Poems from an Editor's Tabic (10) are 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes grotesque, and now and then, espe- 
cially when the author attempts to he funny, rend like absolute 
nonsenso-velm The Farm Festivals (1 1) of Will Oroelon is a 
handsome volume of a much highor quality ; but we are not sure 
that even here the merit of the illustrations doos not now and then 
surpass that of the text, which now and then, also, curries Ameri- 
can humour to the point of what to English readers seems down- 
right absurdity. „ 


f6) Amen run Almanae and Treasury of Facts for the year t8Bi. 
Edited by A. B. Spoilwrd, Librnrinn of Congress. London: TrUbner Sc Co. 
1881. 

(7) The Hawaiian Kingdom ; Statistical and Commercial Directory and 
Tourist's Guide , 1880-81. Written und compiled by George Bowser. 
Loudon : TrUbner & Co. t8Ro. 

(8) The Emerson Birthday Booh . Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
London : TrUbner & Co. 1881. 

(9) JRound-Bohin Scries . — A Lesson in Love. Boston : Osgood A Co. 
Loudon 1 TrUbner & Co. 18S1. 

( 10 ) Poems from an Editor's Table. By II. F. McDermott. New York : 
G. V. Putnam’s {Sons. Loudon : Sampson Low & Co. 18C1. 

(n) Farm Festimh. By Will Carlcton, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” &c. 
Illustrated. London : Sampson Low & Co. 2881. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

T HE victory of Kareez-i-Atta has boon followed in tbo 
natural course of things by the occupation of 
Candahar, and Ayub Khan is now master of the city and 
territory from which, at A]bo oost of a great humiliation and 
of much blood and tMMjfee, ho waa last year excluded by 
England. The expenses of that campaign would, have 
taught a prince possessed of much less military capacity 
than Ayub has shown the value of time, and, whatever his 
ultimate object may be, it may bo laken for granted that 
lie will pursne it without delay. Whether or no ho ad- 
vances on Cabul will probably be decided by the attitude 
of the Ghilzais, as to which there is no authentic intel- 
ligence ; bat that Southern as well as Westorn Afghanistan 
is lost to tbo Amejui may l>e taken as much for granted 
as anything in the kaleidoscopic regions of tho East can 
bo. There is no difference of opinion as to tho immediate 
necessities which this event imposes on England. After 
the conduct we have pursued to fight Ayub in tho interest 
of Abdurrahman would bo simply ridiculous, and only ono 
degree more out of tho question than to fight Abdurrah- 
man in the interest of Ayub. The great present harm is 
that the nominee of the English Government is beaten 
and the enemy of tho English Government triumphant. 
For the futuro two things appear possible, cither that 
Abdurrahman will willingly or unwillingly givo up tho 
game altogether (in which case every Afghan and most 
inhabitants of Hindustan will regard Ayud as having 
forced his way to tho throne in defiance of England), or else 
that a partition will bo effected. Tins partition means that 
there will always he at least ono potentate in Afghanistan 
eager for foreign help and quite indifferent to the quarter 
from whioh that foreign help conics, and that tho holder 
of tho northern provinces will bo practically as much a 
Russian vassal as the Khan of Bukhara. It is difficult to 
conceive how cither of theso consummations can bo wished 
by any Englishman who is not either totally ignorant of 
the facts or blinded by prepossessions in favour of sorao 
{>articular theory. 

The persistence with which all Afghan and Contral 
Asian affairs are looked at, either from a party point of 
view or from the point of view of the prepossessions just 
alluded to, is a matter most profoundly to be regretted. 
The first impulse, for instance, of all the English Govern- 
ment journals on the arrival of the news of Karoez-i-Atta 
was Ono of childish self-defence. “ It does not matter to 
44 ** baa nothing to do with the evacuation of Can- 

44 dinar ; if it does matter and has something to do, it 
41 was your fault for evor beginning an Afghan war.” 
There can be few things more lamentable than this way 
/>f fboking at questions whioh involve grave national 
^interests. As a matter of fact, nothing is easier than to 
shoijr that tho mistake — to grant that it was a mistako — 
..of tho quarrel with Shjcrh Ali has no more to do with 
the present situation than tho original misconduct of 
*« Ad^Ii or of Noah. Reasonable politicians have nothing to 
do with anything save immediately accomplished facts. 
The accomplished facts in this cose are tho disorganization 
of Afghanistan, the invasion of Atub last year, the en- 
croachments of Russia in Persia and Turkestan, the evacu- 
ation of Candahar. To go behind those may be very 
..well worthy of a political philosopher or an historical 
student, but is altogether idle and absurd for a statesman- 
Thar ar^the foots with which we have to deal; tho cir- 


cumstances under which wo have to act. Nor is it possible 
for all the audacity of partisanship, backed by all the* 
ignorance of Eastern affairs, too common among English 
! statesmen and journalists, to deny the two following pro- 
positions First, that the battle of Kareez-i-Atta is la 
bad thing in itself for ^ngland, and a worse thing in its 
probable consequences ; secondly, that bat for tbe evacua- 
tion of Ctf0dnhar the battle of Kareez-i-Attr would 
never have happened. Tho second proposition even 
ignorance and audacity combined Tiavo not vonturod to 
deny ; tho first has been sufficiently established by the 
remarks already mado. No reasonable person advocates 
a fresh plunge at this moment into Afghan affairs ; no one 
who is not possessed of a great deal of courage can assort 
Hint Afghan anarchy and Russian advances together make 
up a combination favourable to the future peace of India. 

It is at least satisfactory, in the midst of many things, 
i^iat are not satisfactory at all, to take note ,pf Lord 
Hahtinoton’s observations as to the present state of 
Central Asian affairs. Lord Hartington has, in some 
ways, disappointed observers of his political career, and 
it is by no means too certain that ho possesses that know- 
ledge uf Asiatic affairs which his position demands. But 
ho has plenty of common sense, and ho is, on the whole, 
trustworthy. It is not forgotten that when Sir Charles 
Dilke made his famous and hopelessly dclusivo Btatefhont 
ns to tho intuitions of Russia in the Candahar dobate, 
Lord IIautington poured cold water on his colleague’s 
enthusiastic imagination, and went as near as politeness 
and expediency would permit to repudiating his words. 
Tho very frankness with which the Indian Secretary an- 
nounced from tho first that the Government did not care 
to hear or mean to hear reason about Candahar had some- 
thing refreshingly straightforward about it. In replying 
to i\l r. Ashmead Bartlett on Monday night, Lord 
Harttnoton made a statement which was of some gravity. 

It lias more than once been remarked how unlnckv it is 
that public questions of great importance should fall into 
tho hands of private mombers who, excellent as may bo 
tlioir intentions, fail somehow to convey t. Ac IJpase a 
sense of that importance. Mr. Ash mead BAklj|srr*s speech, 
or. this occasion, whatever its merits may hq^kbecn, con* 
tained a very great deal of matter whiobJ^Bfroll worth 
tho attention of the House. The Hous^^^^Uir, would • 
not attend to it, and Lord Hartington's tf^M^^&sy. Had 
Sir Charles Dilke been the respondent, imwoWBprobably * 
have confined himself to availing himself of tbih want of 
attention and fencing tho question. Lord HARTiNGT<jp, 
however, while making somo fah^porsonal and political 
points, spoke with unexpected gravity on the recent and 
threatened Russian encroachments on Persia aud Afghan- 
istan. The out-and-out asserters of the principle that 
nothing which happens in Central Asia concerns Groat 
Britain must have been a littlo disconcerted at Lord 
11a rung ion’s plain statement that tho Akhal annexation 
was not a matter of indifference to tho Government ; that 
the question of the integrity of Persia is still less indifferent; 
that an advance of Russia towards the borders of Afghan- 
istan 14 might not bo of advantage to tho good relations of 
44 Russia and England ” ; and that tho whole subject was 
under tbe consideration of tho Government. This, trans- 
lated out of Ministerial and party language, more than 
justifies what has been said by the Jingoes, tho alarmists, 
the Mervons persons, at whom certain political partisans 
afb j^ever tired of sneering. It would be, of course, too 
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much to expect that Lord Hartington should admit that 
at least sopio of the things the gravity of which he so 
fully admits are the obvious and direct consequence of the 
evaouation of Candahar. It would be still more unreason- 
able to expect that he should trace tho now Afghan trouble 
to tho samo source. Nevertheless, that the evacuation was 
as much the diroct cause of these events as the battle of 
Sedan and tho siege of Metz wore the immediate canse of 
tho subsequent events of tho Franco-German war is simply 
certain. It was because these results were clearly fore- 
seen, and for no other reason, that the evacuation was 
objected to in these columns. It scorns absolutely impos- 
sible for some persons to dissociate the question from 
abstract theories as to tho best frontier of India, absolutely 
impossible for others to dissociate it from political prepos- 
sessions about tho conduct of Lord Noutii brook or Lord 
Lytton. Both these proceedings are merely oxamplos of 
the apparently incurable habit of looking at anything 
rather than the facts. Those who did look at the facts 
can at any rate assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
everything has happened exactly us they predicted. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

I T is uncertain whother tho English and Ameriean 
Governments have entered into any correspondence on 
the subject of tho murderous Fenian plots. Tho object 
1 would perhaps bo more effect ually attained by Bcmi-ofiicial 
representations than by formal exchange of despatches. 
The discovery of the infernal machines which wero landed 
at Liverpool a few weeks ago seems to havo produced a 
considerable impression in the United States. Respectable 
journalists have ceased to sneer at tho supposed suggestion 
that the Federal or State Governments should "do the 
“ police work of England.” It is not the business, nor is 
it within tho power, of tho English police to doal with 
preparations for murdor which may bo made on American 
soil. It is possible that there may be no sufficient legal 
remedy, for it is only within a fow years that tho atrocious 
doctrines of Nihilists, Fenians, and other gangs of assas- 
sins have been openly professed or evon BUBpectod to exist. 
It assuredly is or ought to bo a crime of the greatest mag- 
nitude to employ the resources of mechanical skill and 
chemical knowledge to the production of machines for the 
express purpose of destroying persons who are probably un- 
known to tho artificer. Tho ruffian who lately coasted that 
his accomplices had blown up in the Dotcrel an unoffending 
ship’s company, has since informed a newspaper writer, who 
was not ashamed to converso with him, that ho would not 
think of causing an explosion in an Atlantic steam-packet 
which might have some of his own friends on board. 

The efforts which have been made to trace tho con- 
signors or manufacturers of tho clock machines seized at 
Liverpool have not been successful; for it is impossible 
td say whether the braggart statements of wretches who 
profesfc to be engaged in tho manufacture of murderous 
implements have any foundation in fact. The inspection at 
tho ohtporfjft hep probably become more minute. There was 
nothing in thg' appearance of tho casks which contained 
tho machia©f|lo excite suspicion; and it is probable that 
the merch|rai|e^vas entered by the freighter under a 
fictitious English authorities are not entitled j 

to charge th#,Jmp:ican police with inefficiency. It seems j 
to be impossible m England to keep secrets, evon of the 
most vital importance. Newspaper agents pay high for 
intelligence, and some official of the humbler class appears 
always to be open to a Ijribo. There is something cynical 
in the uniform readiness%f editors to publish news, even 
at the risk of thwarting the national policy or of pre- 
venting the discovery of crimo. Three years ago a paper, 
friendly to the Government of the time, caused the 
Ministers the gravest embarrassment by printing a secret 
despatch which had been stolen by an occasional clerk 
from the Foreign Office. In time of war English generals 
have now, in addition to their other arduous duties, to 
keep watch over the Correspondents, who are always ready 
to disclose to the enemy through the press the most im- 
portant information. It seems that the Government and 
the Liverpool magistrates were, with good reason, anxious 
to keep tho Becret of the importation infernal machines 
os long as there was a, hope of discovering the guilty 
consignee; hut by some unknowft channel the secret leaked 
dut, and, as soon as the whole story* appeared in the news*’ 
papers, pit hope o( a discovery was at an end. Tht H6 me 
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Secretary was compelled to admit the truth of published 
statements which had already done all the mischief pos- 
sible. While tho matter was m the hands of the police, it 
is difficult to understand why the barrels were removed, 
instead of being left in the ordinary course of business to 
await the demand of the consignee. The inveterate 
sympathizers with revelation, who habitually vindicate or 
extenuate the outrages of the Land League, and who are 
consistently anxious to exonerate tho closely allied Fenian: 
conspirators, affect to believe that the infernal machine^ 
were made and sent for the purpose of producing alarm 
rather than of causing murderous explosions. A less skil- 
fully constructed and less costly engine wonld have served 
the purpose. It is true that a main object of the con- 
spiracy iB to create terror; but one explosion would 
frighten timid politicians more than a dozen abortft fe 
attempts, lly violence, or the apprehension of violsncjb, 
the trustees of the Skirmishing Fund hope to bring the 
separation of Ireland from England within the range of 
practical politics. Their hopes will have been enoonra^efr 
by Mr. Gladstone’s recent declaration that a discussion^ bn 
the concession of Homo Rule was meroly inopportune. 

In the present temper of the Amerioan people, tho 
police may bo trusted to oxerciso reasonable vigilance for 
tho prevention of shipments of explosive materials. There 
is, on tho other hand, little reason to hope that tho autho- 
rities will interfere with the incendiary publications which 
both aid in the collection of funds for the Land League 
and announce that tho independence of Ireland will bo 
best attained through the use of dynamite in England. 
A wholesome jealousy of interference with the free ex? 
prossion of opinion is combined in the United gtatefe 
with a national tendency to Btrong and inflated language. 
Public spoakers who would not willingly be held respons- 
ible for tho litoral meaning of all their rhetorical flourishes 
read even the most violent language with a tolerance 
which is founded on a latent snspicion that it is insincere. 
Although Fenian exhortations to crime have again and 
again boon followed by fresh outbursts of villany, American 
politicians are loth to connect the result with the cause. 
Some apologists for inaction remark with truth that the- 
litorature of assassination is not studied by respectable 
citizens, who, indeed, might read the Irish World' without 
the smallest risk of their becoming accomplices in crime. 
Tho preachers of murder ought to bo restrained, if only 
for the reason that they address actual or potential mur- 
derers. Although Fenians and Nihilists would not bo ad- 
mitted into respectable private society, thoy aro personally 
regarded with a tolerance which scorns to Englishmen 
strange. Tho would-be regicido Hartmann, whom Mr. 
Biggak held up as a model to be imitated in England, 
seems to be openly agitating in tho United States. 
O’Donovan Rossa announces that he will wait on the 
President after his recovery, and that Jie will appeal to 
tho sympathies of Congress. It is not forgotten that some 
years age Fenian delegates were formally received by tho- 
House of Representatives. 

Tho English Government has acquired a right to protest 
against unlimited license of publication by the remedy 
which was after the Orsini attempt applied to a defect 
in the law. The prosecution and conviction of the in- 
cendiary Most proved that it was legally possible to 
comply with tho requirements of international comity 
yet it is impossible to compel the Americans to pro- 
vide security against incitements to murder. If Lord 
Granville has suggested to the Secretary of State reme- 
dial legislation, he must aoquiesoe in the refusal whiph 
will probably be given. Farther pressure would ifbly 
cause popular agitation ; and dislike to the pretensions of 
England would in some caises take the form of sympathy 
with the promoters of assassination. English Governments 
have often in not dissimilar circumstances given offence 
to Continental rulers. A nation whioh never attemptato 
protect its own highest functionaries from vituperation 
and calumny is naturally indisposed to legislate for the 
benefit of foreigners. At. the present time it is aspeoiiDy 
desirable to abstain from proceedings whioh might cause 
a reaction against a spontaneous movement in the right 
direction. The crime of Guiteau has caused not only 
general reprobation of political murder, but a strong dis- 
position to traee the. outrage to its causes. Although 
Guiteau is an isolated offender, and not the agent of any 
faction, a strong i mpressi on prevails that he might, per* 
haps, not have ventured on his enterprise but for the 
violent attacks which’ bad Iteen lately made on the Passi- 
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MRT by a section of the Republican party. It matters 
little for the present purpose whether the conjecture is 
well founded. The existence of the suspicion proves that 
/ those who share it have learned to understand the con- 
nexion between inflammatory words and criminal acts. 
A Basaian regicide could not have chosen a more inaus- 
picious occasion for his visit to tho United States than at 
the time when the President has not yet recovered from 
the wonnds inflicted by an American Hartmann. The 
distinction between Kings or Emperors and Bepnblioan 
Presidents has been obliterated by the hand of Guiteau. 
The universal indignation whioh was felt in England on 
the perpetration of tho orime may perhaps strengthen tho 
growing disposition in America to discourage mnrdorous 
Conspiracies. A continuation of the outrages perpetrated 
S.nd threatened would produce a feeling against Irish resi- 
dents in England which might have serious consequences. 
The mere habit of blustering about crimes of the worst 
^•description is in a high degree demoralizing. For tho 
distress and alarm whioh must necessarily he caused by 
«ven vague threats of assassination, the miscreants of 
the Fenian press and tho Skirmishing Fund have no 
consideration* 


THE* LAND BILL. 

I T would bo interesting to know what were the real 
thoughts of the noisy partisans who havo lately been 
(threatening and abusing the House of Lords as they read 
tho debatos on the second reading of the Land Bill in tho 
Upper House. The romarkablo advantago in point of 
business-like aptitude, no less than of intoll octual and ora- 
torical abilitv, which the present House of Lords has over 
the present llouso of Commons could hardly have been 
better shown. In the protracted debates on the Bill in 
the Lower Honso a singular reluctance or a singular in- 
ability to display anything like a grasp of the measure has 
prevailed. On the Opposition side, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Smith, 
4ind, in a less degree, Mr. Plunk et, fought tho losing battle 
with remarkable ability and perseverance ; but on the side 
•of the Ministry there seemed to be a mot d'urdre that no 
■one but Mr. Gladstone was to say anything of importance. 
Whether tho principle was the same as that which pre- 
cluded loyal subjects in old days from unmannerly inter- 
ference with their sovereign’s pleasure and prowess in tho 
'Oh&BO, or whether the silence resulted from that secret 
dislike to the measure which, as Mr. Smith assures his con- 
stituents, prevails ns much on one side of tho House as on 
4he other, it is impossible to say. But tho light was as 
languid as it was long. Great praise has been given to 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of it, praise which is perhaps 
rather more generous than discriminating. That conduct 
brought to mind forcibly a rulo of the game of whist, 
which will bo sought in vain in the code of Messrs. Clay 
and Baldwin, but which is said to prevail in some Conti- 
nental regiments. At each deal the colonel names trumps 
after looking at his own band. Mr. Gladstone’s enormous 
and obedient majority gave him a somewhat similar ad- 
vantagoin proposing, dropping, adding, and altering the pro- 
visions of the Bill exactly as might best suit his convenience 
or his wishes. The energy which enabled a man of his age, 
burdened with much other work, to go through such 
weekB of labour, can hardly be too much admired. But 
•conduct and generalship were hardly nooded. The 
House of Commons with which Mr. Gladstone had to 
deal would have passed the Koran or tho Nautical 
Almanac as a Land Bill if he had bidden them to do so, 
and the knowledge of tho fact naturally took all spirit out 
of the unreal fight. 

It has been insinuated that the battle in tho Lords was 
^eqjiaJly, if not still more, uure&l, and that the brilliaut 
speeches of Lords Salisbury, Lansdowne, Cairns, and tho 
Soke of 4 bgyll were mere boatings of the air — elaborate 
arguments for rejection, winding up with a lame and im- 
potent conclusion of acceptance. That nothing can be 
further from the trnth is sufficiently obvious. The Peers 
are statesmen, if their oritios are not, and they havo to con- 
sider the consequences of their action. The proved un- 
willingness or incapacity of the Government to deal with 
Irish anarchy throws a frightful responsibility on those 
who give them the occasion of once more displaying that 
unwillingness or that incapacity. It would be the duty of 
the Peers not to shrink eveu from that responsibility, if 
there were the slightest chance of pending matter*. 


There can hardly be said to bo that oh&nee. The Btate of 
terror in which the Whig members of the House of Com- 
mons are held has been sufficiently proved, and tho general 
attitude of the country toward tho Bill is one of sullen and 
unfriendly acquiescence. The commonplaces of dema- 
gogues have such a mischievous charm in them, that, in 
case of a general election being held to decide between 
the Lords and Mr. Gladstone, it is by no means sure 
that unintelligent resentment at tho interference of the 
Peers might not confirm the tottering allegiance of tho 
majority of tho constituencies to the present Premier. 
Tho possibility of a dangerous agitation in England 
as well as in Ireland is therefore involved, and un- 
fortunately the proof that there are persons of the 
highest position ready to avail thomselves of any snoh 
agitation is recent and unmistakable. There is, there- 
fore, nothing to do but to shorten sail and wait, for 
hotter weather. For it must be remembered that, unlike 
most so-called reforms, tho Land Bill is in its nature a 
step backwards, not a stop forwards, and as such is re- 
trievable. In the very possible contingency of itS'landing 
Ireland in a deadlock of litigation, rack-rent, and eco- 
nomical entanglement, a return to the Saturnian principles 
of free contract and common sense may be as ardently 
desired by tho next generation of tenants as a departure 
from those principles iB desired by the present. Every 
successive change in social and commercial relationships 
which haH ever been permanent has been in one direction* 
and there is no reason for believing that Mr. Gladstone 
will bo any raoro able to mop back tho ocean than any one 
of bis illustrious predecessors in tho attempt. 

This being the case, it may bo hoped that tho wisdom 
which has already furnishod a clear and exhaustive criti- 
cism of the ineasuro as it stands will leave it to work weal 
or woo unhampered and unmutilatcd. All that needs to 
bo (lone is to redress the most obvious and definite 
injustices and inexpediencies. Tlioro is no need to go 
the cynical length of advocating the retention of tho 
worst parts of the Bill in order that it may do as much 
harm us possible. Some amendments are not merely 
legitimate but necessary. Tho propositions of Lord 
Salisbury, of Lord Cairns, of the Duke of Argyll, and, in 
a somewhat, less degree, of Lord Lansdowne, show a com- 
plete comprehension of the situation, and would go far 
towards making tho measure an economical experiment 
rather than a simple carrying out of the motto “ Stand 
“ and deliver.” Lord Cairns’s amendments, in particular, 
show that knowledge of tho facts of Irish land-holding 
which is not denied even by the most hostile critics, and 
which in the Lower Houso was notoriously not possessed 
by a single influential momber on tho Government side. 
Lord Salisbury’s deal rather with such defects as are 
obvious on tho face of tho Bill. Tho Duke of Argyll's 

arc tho most drastic of all ; and it is perhaps not 

superfluous to point out that tho Opposition cannot 

be fairly charged with any difficulty that may arise 
from thorn. But tho Duke of Argyll's improved 
form of Mr. Heneage’s proposal, and of the proposal 
for protecting those landlords who havo bought np 

tho tenant-right ; Lord Cairns’s cheek on collnsory 
sale ; and Lord Salisbury’s removal of tho present 
limitation on the landlord's right to go into court — a limi- 
tation as contrary to public policy as to justice — are all of 
tho class of amendments which tho Lords may justly insist 
on. Hardly as much can be said of the omission of tbs 
words specifying the two interests in Clauso 7, for those 
words, objectionable as they arc, are of tho essence of the 
Bill. On tho other hand, tho Opposition were wise in 
refusing to introduco the comparatively unimportant, 
and probably vexatious, restriction for which Lord Edmund 
Friz Maurice had stood sponsor in tho Lower Houso. 
There are some minor points, moreover, in which the 
known business ability of tho Upper Houso may fairly 
set straight things left crooked and tangled by the 
complication of amendments of insertion and omission 
whioh takes place in Committee of tho House of Commons. 
That there is room for such improvement even in the 
opinion of the Government, is evident from the numerous 
amendments which stand in tho name of tho Lord 
Privy Seal, liut it scums of vital importance that 
the alterations made should hfe kept down as mudh 

S B possible. To speak the plain truth, it is the prf&- 
iple of the measure, .and not its details, which is qb- 
.jectiorthbl© and dangerous/ Jf* it is necessary, as it 
qartainly £b necessary, in th6 public interest £0 swallow 
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the camel of the fchroo F’h, it is idle to strain at gnats in 
t)ie shape of years and pounds, rights of turbary, and 
rights of digging for minerals. In the same way it may 
beargned that the hands of the Coart should be left as free 
as possible. No conditions which can be inserted in the 
Bill as it stands will prevent the Commissioners, if they 
are prejudiced, from giving effect to their prejudice, and 
none are necessary if they are not so prejudiced. On 
the whole, it would be impossible to define the differ- 
ence between wise and nnwise amendments better than 
was done by Lord Cairns at tho conclusion of his ad- 
mirable speech. This is not a case whero it is wbe to 
ask for more than the asker is prepared to take. The 
amendments which tho Lords determine on introducing 
should be few, should be clear, should manifestly not 
run contrary to the general principles of the Bill, should 
be such as are obviously requirod by tho plainest reasons 
of justice and expediency. That there is room for amend- 
ments of this kind is certain, and tho Poors will bo sup- 
ported *by public opinion in proposing them. Most of 
the alterations which have hitherto been carried seem 
to keep this principle in view very fairly. But to 
“ potter ” with the Bill is in overy way undesirable. The 
sooner it Ib allowed to go its way, and the more thoroughly 
it is allowed to do its work, tho greator will be tho chance 
of the people of England opening their eyes to its real 
• meaning. Nor should the renewed agitation in Ireland be 
left out of the question. “ The Moors have heaven and 
mo,” says Almanzor. The Peers have the laws of tho 
universe and Mr. Pa knell. At present the member for 
Cork is playing their game vigorously; it would bo a 
thousand pities if they by any mistake should play his. 


EUROPEAN COMBINATION’S. 

E XPERIENCED observers of political affairs pay little 
attention to rumours of constantly shifting combina- 
tions supposed to bo arrangod among the Great Powers. 
When at long intervals alliances are made for purposes of 
aggression or defence, positive compacts sometimes modify 
the policy which would be in any case pursued ; but, on 
tho whole, it is the safest course to assume that every 
Government will be guided by considerations of its own 
special interest. Apparently authoritative statements 
which contravene the genoral rulo almost always prove to 
be erroneous. A few months ago tho determination of 
Greece to go to war with Turkey for the frontier defined 
by tho Berlin Conference was affirmed by an overwhelm- 
ing mass of respectable testimony ; but tho sceptics who 
declined to believe that so gross an act of folly would be 
perpetrated found their calculations justified by the result. 
The same test may be advantageously applied to the 
diplomatic activity of more important States. Govern- 
ments which have for tho time nothing to gain by an 
adventurous policy are not likely to entangle tbegnsclvcs 
in alliances for facilitating aggression. Tho League of tho 
three Emperors which was at one time actually established 
was accepted by Germany for the purpose or preventing 
an understanding between Russia and Franco which might 
have become dangerous. Nevertheless, after the lapse of 
three or four years, the League was tacitly dissolved, not- 
withstanding the dynastic intimacy which united tho 
Courts of Berlin and Petersburg. When Prince Gortcha- 
koff seemed disposed to resent tho secession of Germany 
from the Loague, Prince Bismarck at once formed a more 
natnral, and apparently a more permanent, alliance with 
the Austrian Government. Thecloso union of the two central 
Empires is the best guarantee for tho poaco of Europe ; 
and consequently any change in the present arrangement 
would cause general uneasiness. Thero is no reason to 
fear that the allies will voluntarily engage in a war of 
conquest. It is strange, but true, that no other combina- 
tion among Continental States would bo deemed oqually 
innocuous. 

Alarmists, if the name may bo applied to habitual 
prophets of evil who are not always mistaken, have lately 
discovered or suspected a meditated adhesion to tho 
alliance of Austria and Germany on^tbo part of France. 
Such a combination would undoubtedly justify tbe anxiety 
which a belief in the rumour *would create. At present 
the story rests on no sufficient evidence; and it is in itself 
highly improbable. The origin of the report may pro bably 
he traced • to the approval or indifference with which 
Prince Bismarck is known to have regarded the French 


attack upon Tunis. It may perhaps hive been a mistake* 
to have felt complacent satisfaction at the engagement of 
French forces in a remote enterprise which threatens no- 
German or Anstrian interest. To other politicians the* 
temporary withdrawal from adventnronB undertakings of 
the Power which has for oenturies been the most turbulent 
in Europe had seemed a ground for unqualified satis- 
faction. That French vanity should once more have been 
aroused by a trivial conquest is not an insignificant fact; 
nor can the wisest statesman foresee the results of the 
complications in which tho French Government is already 
involved. In tho first instance, England, Italy, and inci- 
dentally Spain, have been the only adverse critics of the 
policy which M. St.-Hilaire has alternately disavowed 
and defended. It is not Prince Bismarck’s habit to inte^ 
fere with quixotic generosity for the protection of tiro 
interests of other States. A coldness between France an 
one side and England or Italy on tho other would perhaps 
not be unwelcome to the German Government. It is not 
probable that any French Ministry would begin to extend 
tho national territory in Africa, if it had any immediate 
purpose of attempting tho recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine. There is a wide interval between acquiescence 
in the African aggrandizement of France, and complicity 
in projects for disturbing the poaoe of Europe. 

A newspaper Correspondent has lately taken the simplest 
method of gratifying public curiosity by seeking interviews 
with Prince Hohenlohe and M. Gambetta, and asking them 
whether a tripartite alliance has been formed or contem- 
plated. Statesmen in modern times are not in the habit of 
expressing surprise at such inquiries ; but they exerciser 
their diplomatic skill in giving ns little information as 
possible, except when publicity serves their own purpose. 
The interview with Prince Hohenlohe led to tho important 
statement that such an arrangement was possible, but 
that, if it had been made, it was still a secret. An in- 
definite answer was the best way of dealing with an im- 
pertinent question. M. Gaaidetta was so far more com- 
municativo that ho repudiated any knowledge of tho 
ruptured compact ; but ho was not loss mysterious than 
tho German Ambassador in giving his opinion as to tho 
probability of an alliance. Even his disclaimer of know- 
ledge of the fact was qualified by the statement that ho 
seldom saw tho Foreign Minister, though he admitted 
that the alleged transaction could scarcely have occurred 
without being brought undor his notice. Tho journal 
which represents his opinions has since made a violent and 
scornful attack on M. BarthIolemy St.-Hilaire. Some of 
M. G ami) etta’s further remarks were not uninstructive, 
though they contained no special information. An alliance, 
as he justly remarked, would only be made for tho further- 
ance of some policy in which the three Powers were jointly 
interested. A chronic or permanont alliance by which the 
independence of French policy would be limited seemed to 
M. Gambetta neither desirable nor probable. The sound 
distinction which he draws would account for the uneasi- 
ness which the rumour haB caused to those who believe it 
to bo true. A confederacy of Germany, Austria, and 
Franco will never bo formed for peaceable or defensive: 
pnrposca. The conclusion of such an alliance would imply 
a foregone determination to engago in some aggressive* 
undertaking. On the whole, and &b a general rule, M.. 
Gambetta desired to retain for franco entire freedom of 
action, with tho contingent advantage of being ready to 
rofit by any opportunity. His farther expression of a 
eliof that international policy would hereaftor be regu- 
lated by the concert of Europe, seems, if it is eorreotly 
reported, to he incompatible with his system of political 
independence. Whenever the Great Powers, or some of 
them, fall out among themselves, the concert of Europe, 
which principally affects minor States, is for the time 
suspended. r 

Tho frequent complaint of tho isolation of England 
represents, as far as it is well fonnded, the inevitable 
result of* well-known circumstances. In the late Turkish 
negotiations all the Powers co-operated harmoniously 
with Englund. It is only when questions of territorial 
readjustment in the heart of the Continent occur that 
the wishes of England are likely to be left out of 
consideration. A Power which always desires peace is 
not a probable ally in the proseoution of ambitious 
designs, nor are the comparatively small military resources 
of England forgotten by potentates who disposo of 
gigantic armies. It is indeed not a little surprising 
that the Bower which is both most unwilling to disturb 
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the peace and least capable of engaging in wars of 
conquest ib treated with the deference which English 
Ministers still command. It is impossible to regard with 
satisfaction the unstable equilibrium of European peace. 
There was far more security against war during the forty 
years which followed the fall of Napoleon. In the early 
part of the time the half-fabulous Holy Allianco was too 
much disposed to interfere for the suppression of popular 
revolutions. The French invasion of Spain in 1823, and 
• the previous occupation of Naples by Austrian troops, wore 
in themselves wrongful acts, but thoy led to no Furious 
disturbance of the general peace. It was understood that 
a majority of the Great Powers would combine against any 
one of their number who should disturb the existiug scttlc- 
■,P ruent. In 1840 Lord Palmerston effectually checked the 
^ ambitious projects of Franco by uniting the other five 
Powers in opposition to M. Thiers’s Eastern policy. The 
place of the old European concert is inadequately iilled by 
temporary combinations which aro at all times liable to bo 
disturbed. The tribunal of the Groat Powers Las not 
ceased to exist, but its functions are changed, and it 
confines itself to such operations as tho settlement of 
frontiers between Turkoy and Montenegro or Greece. The 
principal security against war is now tho enormous cost 
in men and money of military operations. Tho masters of 
colossal armaments are afraid to set them in motion. 


EGYPT. 

S IR CHARLES DILKE, in answer to a question put 
by Lord Bectiye, stated that the English Govern- 
ment had roceivcd no application from the Khedive for 
assistance in ease of a revolt, and that, so far as was known 
in London, no such application had been made to the 
French Government. That there should havo been any 
occasion to ask such a question would seem extraordi- 
nary to any one who had not followed tho recont course 
of Egyptian history. To those who havo followed it 
nothing could seem more natural than the question of 
Lord Bbctive. There ib some danger of a revolt in Egypt, 
and if the revolt broke out, it would be of a kind which 
it would need aid from without, to suppress. Tho 
Egyptian army is in a very disorganized state ; and, if its 
want of organization went a little further, it might cease 
to bo organized at all, and become a band of disaffected in- 
surgents. That an army should get out. of hand, and bo 
ready to turn against its nominal employers and chiefs, is 
a serious thing in any country. But in Egypt it would 
be a vory serious thing indeed. For in Egypt there is not 
tho smallest, olemout of resistance to a disaffected army. 
There is tho Khedive, and a few foreign Pashas, and a 
population which would not stir a finger to protect itself, 
or its country, or its Sovereign. There is a sprinkling of 
foreign residents, all civilians, full of jcalousios and sus- 
picion as regards each other, and without any common 
centre, tic, or principle of action. Tlicro is nothing like 
an army within tho army, a portion of the military force 
that can he sot against tho rest, faithful regiments ready 
to share the fate of their master, like tho Russian regi- 
ments who saved the dynasty at the time of the accession 
of Nicholas. The Khedive has no Janissaries, and it is 
doubtful whether he has oven u bodyguard whom lie cau 
trust. If the army revolted, it would probably revolt in a 
body, and would do whatever its accepted chief or chiefs 
told it to do. It might in a few days mako itself 
master of the whole country without a struggle. It only 
consists of about fifteen thousand men, and neither the pri- 
vate soldiers nor tho officers have any knowledge of military 
matters or any experience of war. But fifteen thousand men, 
with arms in their hands, compose a powerful force when no 
one else is armed, and it does not require much military 
knowledge to threaten or shoot down people who do not 
and cannot resist. A military revolt in Egypt would havo 
as certain a prospect of success as the instigators of such 
a revolt could wish for, if they bad only Egypt itself to 
think of. But those who might be inolined to head such 
a revolt know that they havo not only Egypt to think of. 
Punishment might come from London or Paris or Con- 
stantinople, but it wonld oome from some quarter outside 
Egypt, and sooner or later they would themselves be shot, 
and, therefore, all things considered, they do not think it 
worth while to revolt 

But recent events have shown that there are at present 
grave reasons for regarding the Egyptian army with 


anxiety. These reasons go back for some distance 
of time. The present Khedive has now been just two 
years Khedive, and he was rnado Khodive becauso 
tho protecting Powers got his father deposed, and Ismail 
was deposed because ho set himself to shake off. tho 
Protectorate, and tho beginning of his attempt to mako 
himself independent was his getting rid of tho Nubak- 
Wilson Ministry by rousing his soldiers against them. 
The soldiers bad something substantial to com- 
plain of, l'or they had received no pay for nearly 
two years ; but they wonld have borne their hard 
lot with the habitual submissiveness of Orientals, had 
it not occurred to Ismail that they might bo used to free 
him from a Minister who, in liis eyes, was the symbol of 
foreign supremacy. It was suggested to the soldiers that 
it was NiTiAU Pasha who was keeping them out of their 
pay, and giving to foreigners what was duo to them. 
They mobbed this treacherous Minister, and then the 
Khedive, in stcud of upholding the man whom bo had 
entrusted with authority, coolly observed that the incident 
showed that Nlt.au had not tho confidence of the popula- 
tion, and that he, as the father of tho country, could not 
keep in office a Minister whom the country wished to boo 
dismissed. A vivid Bketch will bo found in Mr. Dicey’s 
volume of tho long-suffering or meekness with which the 
protecting Powers accepted this deliberato challenge ot 
their authority. Scone after scene succeeded, interesting 
enough, but mostly with an interest of a comic kind. At 
Inst tho Khedive was deposed, and accepted nis deposition 
like a lamb. Even had bo wished to resist, he coaid not 
have relied on his army. It is a peculiarity of the 
Egyptian army that it is never of any use to any one. It 
had just renewed its oath of fealty to him when ho was 
deposed, and with perfect indifference it renewed its 
oath of fealty to his successor. Things got better in 
Egypt, and means being found to pay tho army, 
everything went on pleasantly till the early part of this 
year, when tho Egyptian officers thought that they would 
like to improve their position, and asked for tho dismissal 
of some Turkish and Circassian officers, to whom, as tho/ 
alleged, all tho best things were given through the favour- 
itism of the Court. Three of the ringleaders were arrested, 
and then the regiments with which they wore connected 
marched to the prison where these officers wore confined, 
released them, and, finding no one to oppose them, began 
to instruct the Khedive ns to wluit ho had got to do to 
content them. They did not, however, begin with 
tho Khedive, but with the French Consul, M de Rim;, 
who, in a vein of effusive good-nature ami lordly suporioi it\ , 
treated them as the best* of injured men, threw over his 
English colloigueand the Khedive, and told them all the 
groat things lie, as representing their true friend Fiance, 
would do or get done for them. For this monstrous piece 
of indiscretion lie was subsequently recalled by liis Go- 
vernment. Mr. M A LET, the English Consul-General, be- 
haved in these difficult cirenm.stamvx with much firmin'.' s 
and discretion. Uo would do nothing apart from too 
Khedive, but in conjunction with the Khldim; ho gut the 
men to make a nominal apology, and to say that they 
would trust tho Khedive to redress any grievance of 
which they justly complained. But they hail tasted 
power, ami could not get the taste out of their mouths. 
Since then tho army has asked and obtained one con- 
cession after another. It asked that tlio Minister of 
War should be dismissed, and I10 was dismissed. It usked 
for higher pay, and got it. It then asked that it should 
be allowed to clout its own officers, and oven this astonish- 
ing demand, which brought to an end anything like dis- 
cipline and control, received a humble assent. It seems 
to have now taken into its head that it would like to re- 
cast the Civil Service, so as to place tame and nnmeritorious 
people in a proper degree of subordination to tho gallant 
defenders ot their country. The ai my is, in fact, within 
a point or two of governing Egypt. It has asked and gnt 
so much that it secs 110 limit 10 what it may get iurliiei 
by asking. 

Wbon an army gets into this stato of anarchy, there is 
no effectual remedy except to disband it. Egypt has no 
occasion for an army at all. What it wants is a small, 
effective gendarmerie. Much money would be saved to 
Egypt, and a source of serious danger to tho Khedive and 
the country averted, if the army altogether ceased to exist; 
and, as there is probably not a soldier iu the army who 
has not been made to servo by being torn away by force 
from his village, the men might be not unwilling to go 
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to their homes. Bnt they are very unlikely to go quietly 
if they avo made to go ; they will probably follow their 
officers blindly, and the officers are very much interested 
iu not allowing the army to bo disbanded. How, then, 
is the disbanding of the army to bo begun, and still more 
how is it to bo finished ? An army flushed with repeated 
triumphs, aud having put the weakness of the Government 
to tests of increasing cogency, is not to be dispersed unless 
there is some one to say that it must go. In Egypt there 
is no one who can say this. The Khedive cannot say it, 
the Ministers cannot say it, and the English and French 
Gonsuls- General cannot say it. An English or a French 
sergeant, with a dozon of his own men at his back, could 
say it, and the Egyptian army might melt away in a day. 
But there is no English or French sergeant in Egypt, and 
the Khedive and the English and French Governments are 
equally reluctant to allow these forerunners of foreign 
armies to appear. If the Khedive applied for military 
assistance to the protecting Powers, ho would bid farewell 
to the possession of that fraction of independence which be 
retains, aud to those hopes of a much larger moasuro of 
independence which ho is known, or, at least, is commonly 
believed, to cherish. Neither the English nor the French 
Government would allow troops to be sent by the other 
without insisting that troops of its own should go too. 
A joint military occupation would lead to the most serious 
complications, and would strain, to a very dangerous 
extent, the relations, which are already somewhat pre- 
carious, between the two Governments. The resource of 
odkiug the Porto to intervene remains ; but it has 
long been a maxim of both England and France that 
Turkey shall not be allowed to interfere in Egypt. It would 
be very difficult to get the Turks out if they once got in, 
and there would be a constant rivalry at Constantinople 
as to which Power should exercise the greater influence in 
determining what the Turkish troops iu Egypt were to 
do. If there really was a military revolt iu Egypt, the 
protecting Powers would probably find they lmd no choice, 
and must put it down. It is the perception that this must 
bo the end of a rovolt that for the present averts it. Bui 
the reluctance with which the Powers would interfere, and 
the still greater reluctance with which the Khedive would 
see their interference, prevents any precautions against a 
revolt being taken and has prompted the acquiescence of 
all parties in concessions being made to tlio army, which, 
if followed by tbe still greater and more dangerous con. 
cessions which are demanded, or are sure to be demanded, 
must end in a revolt or in Egypt being subjected to a 
military despotism of a very vulgar aud pornioiuua typo. 


LORD SHERBROOKE ON BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

L ORD SHERBROOKE liaB nover been wanting in 
the courage which leads men to attack conventional 
ideas ; and now that ho is untrammelled by the thought 
either of office or constituents, this virtue lias the freer 
course. The shield which he has last struck is Bankruptcy 
Law — bankruptcy law with no definite article prefixed to 
it and no limitation to this system or that, but bankruptcy 
law in tbe abstract. Lord Sherbrooke cares nothing 
about refined disLiuctions between oue bankruptcy law 
and another. They are all bad. Each in turn has had its 
special vices, but not one of them has developed any 
special virtue. The law which existed down to the be- 
ginning of tbe present reign was illogically hard upon 
men who were unable to pay thoir debts. It made an ex- 
ception in favour of traders, and thus created the system 
which has since attained such tremendous proportions, bnt 
it rigidly shut out every one else from this solitary harbour 
of refuge. This distinction has long disappeared. To be 
made a bankrupt is now the right, under certain circum- 
stances, of every subject of the Queen. Unfortunately tbe 
extensionof this right, wbateverit may have done for debtors, 
has done nothing at"all for creditors. Two plans for dis- 
tributing tho bankrupt’s estate have been tried in suc- 
cession, and neither has answered the end which its 
framers had in view. In the first instance the properry 
was handed over to officials. 44 Tho army of bankruptcy,” 
savs Lord Sherbrooke, 44 was complete in all its parts, and 
44 the very modol of a perfect and welLordored depart- 
44 mont.” Its single fault was one that 44 in no degree 
44 injured the symmetry of this splendid system.” It was 
meroly that 44 a great deal of money wont into it, but very 
44 little came out / 1 At length the creditors grew disgusted 


with the poverty of the result, while the Government of 
the day wore shocked at the dishonesty of the method 
employed to attain it. The bankrupt’s estate was now 
handed over to tho very persons who had most interest 
iu making it yield tho largest possible dividend. 14 It 
44 seemed as if the riddle had been at last read, and the 
44 working of a bankrupt estate was about to take its plao’o 
44 among the exact sciences.” The fault of this reasoning 
was that it treated the creditor as a man moved by only 
one sot of considerations. It is true that ha wants to , 
savo as much as he can from the wreok, but it is 
also true that he does not o&re to spend much time 
over a process which must at beBt be uncertain. More 
than, this, ho is a little ashamed at his own want of 
judgment in trusting a man who has failed. 44 He t , 
44 does not like to pose as an unsuccessful man, still . 
44 less as a man who has been taken in,” and the effect J 
of his dislike is that ho pats the whole business from him, 
and leavos the bankrupt's estate to be appropriated by any 
one who will relieve him of the trouble of getting it in 
and distributing it. The person most willing to bear this 
burden is usually the dishonest trador — acting of course 
by an agent. 44 The bankrupt flourishes, aud the creditor 
44 loses his dividend, under the influence of a false pBycho- 
14 logy.” 

The Government now seok to revive the system under 
which the bankrupt’s estate was dealt with by a court. 
Lord Sherbrooke makes somo passing criticisms on tho de- 
tails of Mr. Chamberlain's Bill, but be naturally feels but a 
languid contempt for a measure which, from his point of 
view, has no right to exist. lie has, indeed, a short way 
of dealing with bankruptcy, but it is not one that can be 
called a bankruptcy Jaw, except iu so far as that name can 
be given to a statute which would simply repeal all 
previous statutes and set up nothing in their placo. Lord 
Sherbrooke's doctrine is that in bankrnptcies tho creditors 
aro just as much in fault as the debtors. The debt could 
never have been incurred unless the credit had been first 
given. 4 ‘As every man is free to keep his money in 
44 his pocket if he pleases, in judging of such trans- 
44 actions moral considerations aro quite out of place, 

41 and no intervention of penal law is demanded.” 
When tho creditor comes to Parliament with a demand 
to be avenged of bis debtor, Lord Sherbrooke would have 
him told that it is his own fault that the relations of 
debtor and creditor ever grew np between them. The 
creditor was not compelled to lend the debtor money, or 
to trust him with goods. Ho did so beoauBO ho thought 
that the transaction would yield him a profit. Among tho 
oloments which entered into his calculations was, or ought 
to have been, the probability that tho debtor would repay 
the money or give him tho value of the goods. It is as 
much the creditor’s business to cstimato the value of this 
probability as it is the debtor’s business to estimate tho 
ehaueo that the money or tho goods which he has had 
advanced to him can be laid out at a profit. Lord Sher- 
brooke doclincs to see any difference between tho two 
eases, or to recognize any right in the creditor to recover 
from the trader the loss which his own folly has brought 
upon him. To make this process legal is 44 to punish tho 
“ borrower because you were so imprudent as to trust 
44 him.” Consequently, he would repeal the existing 
bankruptcy luw and enact no new one. He would shorten 
the period within which debts can be recovered, and during 
the continuance of that period ho would leave creditors to 
enforce payment on the principle of first come first served. 

If a commercial code were being drawn np for the first 
time there would be something to be said for Lord SnsK* 
brooke’s suggestion. The surest way to avoid bad. debts 
is to have no debts at all ; and, in proportion as the means 
of recovering a debt become fewer, the temptations to 
allow one to be contracted will become less. Probably, if 
th ore had been no machinery provided for the distribution 
of a bankrupt’s estate, tho great body of creditors would 
not have been appreciably poorer. The money has been 
effectually disposed of, bnt very little of, it has come into 
tho light hands. Bat creditors who have been brought up 
in the hereditary conviction that it is the business of the 
law to protect them against their own want of judgment 
in determining whom to trust cannot be expected, m> the 
absence ot conclusive , experience, to display this sublime 
common sense. the failure of a particular method 

has been demonstrated they may be willing, to abandon it; 
and not a single voice has been raised iu defenoe ef the 
system which the Government propose to abolish whenever 
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they can i find a spare Session for the purpose. The unfitneBs of 
the creditors toaistribnteabankrupt’s estate has been demon- 
strated ; on that point, therefore, they retain no misleading 
hopes. Bat, as regards the unfitness of the Government for 
the same work, no such conclusive proof has been supplied. 
Why should it be impossible for lawyers and officials to 
administer a bankrupt’s estate with as much honesty as 
they bring to bear upon an infant’s estate? No one 
accuses the Gonrt of Chancery of eating up the properties 
which it has to control, and tliero is nothing in the nature 
of things to make the Court of Bankruptcy less scrupulous. 
The failure of a single experiment is not enough to con- 
vince creditors that the end to which that experiment was 
directed is unattainable. If it is thought expedient in the 
interests of the commercial community to entrust the 
ministers of justice with the division of tho debtor’s 
estate, there may be some means within our reach of 
preventing those ministers from appropriating tho lion’s 
share of the property to themselves. If such means exist, 
there is a reason for not abandoning the search for them, 
of which Lord Sherbrooke takes no notice. Even if the 
system which wonld abolish bankruptcy by abolishing 
debt is abstractedly tho best, wo may still be anxious that 
tho Government should not at onco plead guilty to tho 
charge that it cannot onsuro that its ministers shall be 
decently honest. There is another reason which should 
make us hesitate before taking Lord Sherbrooke's 
advice. Ho argues as though the ono object 
of a bankruptcy law wore to prevent bad debts 
from being contracted, and in order to do this lie is 
willing to go the length of discouraging debt altogether. 
Is it «to tho interest of a mercantile community that he 
should have his way in this respect ? So long as debt is 
tho word employed, tho answer to this question may ap- 
pear extremely simple. So many commonplaces have 
been uttered as to the benefits of roady-monoy payments 
that wo can hardly hope to get beyond their influence. 
But what, if the word credit bo substituted for tho word 
debt ? Horo wo at onco come within tho ran go of a sot 
of rival commonplaces. If debt has been tho object of 
unqualified blame, credit has been tho object of equally 
nnqualilied praise. Yet the two terms refer hut to one 
transaction. Credit cannot exist without debt ; and if 
credit is tho very lifo of trade, debt lias an equal title to 
bo so described. Lord Sherbrooke claim h for his plan 
tho merit of making trade safer and therefore more pro- 
fitable. He may not. perhaps have givon sufficient weight 
to tho fact that tho dimensions of trade ns well as its 
security must be taken into account when calculating 
gains. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


T HE Convention which has boon concluded between 
tho Commission and tho representatives of the 
Transvaal Boers is apparently reasonable ; but the most 
satisfactory circumstance in the transaction is that it has 
been found possible to make any kind of settlement. 
The Triumvirate, if it had not boon disposed to act in 
good faith, might havo inferred, from the manner iu 
which the war had been terminated, that tho English 
Government would be disposed to abandon any of its 
demands in preference to tho risk of another rupture. It 
is true that there is still a considerable English forco in 
the neighbourhood of the Transvaal ; but, except for purely 
defensive purposes, it would have been almost impossible 
to resume hostilities. There was a much better reason 
for fighting at the moment when tho armistice was sud- 
denly announced than there could be at auy later time ; 
and the Boers might have taken it for granted that 
obstinacy could expose them to no worse danger than that 
of postponing the final evacuation of their territory. For 
those reasons the late reports of dissensions between tho 
Commissioners and tho Boer leaders seemed not incredible. 
It. was said that several articles of the proposed Convention 
had been rejected by the Boers; and a personal objection 
raised by the Commissioners to tho intervention and presence 
of one, of the Datoh negotiators seemed likely to croato 
serious difficulty. The term* whioh have been now ar- 
ranged fell fer short of the conditions which were contained 
io. X#*A l&MfMSfttflT’s ; but ft not desirable 

mm 



to the natives within and without tho Transvaal must have 
boen by common consent passed over in silence. Only last 
week Mr. Gladstone was understood to state in tho House 
of Commons that tho English Government wonld exercise 
a protectorate over tho Transvaal natives through tho 
agency of the Resident. It was at the time pointed out 
that such a division of power would bo wholly inconsistent 
with independence ; nor, indeed, had Lord Kimberley 
definitely suggested to tho Commissioners so anomalous a 
scheme. Mr. Gladstone appears to havo correctly antici- 
pated tho mode in which the Convention would deal with 
tho natives beyond the frontier. Tho wliolo controversy 
seems, in tho opinion of hoth parties, to havo been finally 
oxh&usted, for it was bolieved that tho territory of 
tho Transvaal would bo handed over to the Republi- 
can Government at tho beginning of tho present month. 
It is nevertheless agreed that tho Convention shall not 
ho valid until it is ratified by tho Crown and by a 
Volksraad to bo summoned for tho pnrposo. Tho English 
ratification will bo easily obtained ; but gravo complica- 
tions might arise if tho popular Assembly wore to repu- 
diate the arrangements of tho Triumvirate. Tbo contingency 
is happily tho less probable because the English troops are 
not to evacuate the territory before ratification. It is also 
agreed that, if the Volksraad rejects the treaty, tho English 
sovereignty is to revive. 

Tho provision that all State property, except munitions 
of war, taken over at tho time of annexation shall bo 
transferred to tho new Government is probably not of 
practical importance. Tho State Treasury at that time 
contained only a few shillings; but thcro may be a few 
modest public buildings properly belonging to tho Govern- 
ment which may at any time be established. It is less 
easy to understand tho declaration that tho English 
Government will pay for damage caused by tho troops and 
tho Republic for damago caused by tho Boors, Private 
claims, confined to cases of injury, arc to be subject to tho 
final award of three persons named in tho Convention ; 
and indirect claims, such ns thoso which might be founded 
cm depreciation of the value of property, are rightly ex- 
cluded. The Boor Government is to assume liability for 
tho debt to tho estimated amount of 400,000?. It is not 
stated whether, iu case of default, tho creditors, who 
will nob bo gratified by the substitution of a new secu- 
rity, are to bo indemnified by tho English Government. 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement as to tho relations of tho 
Suzerain with tho natives in tbo Transvaal may perhaps 
havo referred to a body called tho Native Location 
Commission, of which the English Resident is to bo a 
member. As the President or Vice-President of tho Re- 
public and another representative of the Boers will 
always form tho majority, tho influence of tho Itesidont 
will probably bo nugatory. Native location see ms to 
mean that the natives may hold land, but it is expressly 
declared that they can only acquire a titlo through tho 
Commission. If tho Boors chooso to exclude tho natives 
from tho possession of land, tho protests of tho English 
member of the Commission will liavo but little 0 fleet, yet 
it is barely possible that tho natives may derive some 
advantage from the advocacy of their claims by ono of tho 
Commission. Tho functions of the Resident are strangely 
defined as corresponding to thoso of a Consul-General. 
As it is of tho essence of consular authority that it. should 
bo exorcised in a foreign dominion, it seems strange that 
the powers of an officer who will represent tho Suzerain 
should be compared to those of a fuuctionary whose duties 
are confined to protection of tho interests of his country- 
men under an alien Government. It may bo admitted that 
the objection is mainly thcorotical. Aftor tho restoration of 
independence, it bccamo impossible that an English Resi- 
dent should possess, in ordinary circumstances, the political 
authority which is associated with tho titlo in the native 
States of India. O110 important right is, nevertheless, 
resorved to the representative of the Suzerhin. In time oi 
actual or 'apprehended war between tho Suzerain and any 
foreign State or native Power, the Resident will bocutitled 
to movo troops through tho territory of tlio Transvaal. 
He is also to have exclusive control over external rela- 
tions ; and it is clear from other articles of the Convention 
that native tribes beyond tho frontier of the Transvaal are 
included among foreign communities. It is expressly 
provided that the independence of tho Swazies shall bo 
rpcognizod; Secocoeni and his followers are to be V her- 
Mi the boundaries of their location are to bo 
Jtwas unnecessary, or perhaps useless, to rotor to 
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the Zulus ; but thoy aro not unlikely to give trouble. A 
pretender to the succession of Cbtewayo has raised a eon 
.sidcrablc force ; and John Dunn had asked the permission 
of the English authorities to resist his attempts. 

The rights an^l property of Englishmen settled in fch 
Transvaal are protected, as fur as verbal stipulations form 
a security. Those of them who' have actively exhibited 
loyalty to the English Government will, if the terms of 
the Convention are observed, he guaranteed in the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights, including possession of property 
English-speaking citizens of the Republic will have no 
technical claim on the good ollices of the Resident ; but, 
if they are unjustly treated, they will probably be ablo by 
his taeans to communicate with their for in or Government 
on which they have a strong moral claim. English sub- 
jects living in the Transvaal will be undor tlio protection 
of tlio Resident in bis consular capacity. It is not im- 
probable that disputes will hcreaftor arise as to the 
allegiance of Englishmen whom the Republican Govern- 
ment may claim as citizens. A double or doubtful nation- 
ality is, in imperfectly civilized countries, not un- 
frequently a convenience. English subjoctB will bo 
exempt from compulsory military service, and they aro 
to bear no burdens beyond thoso which aro imposed 
on the citizens of the Republic. The Boer Government 
may perhaps hereafter roluso to recognize the privileges 
of permanent settlers who may desiro to retain their Eng- 
lish allegiance ; but it is useless to anticipate complications 
which can scarcely be anticipated in framing a diplomatic 
or legislative instrument. By a valuable article of the 
convention it is provided that no differential duties shall 
bo imposed on English produce. The Volksraad might, if 
it thought fit, enact a protective tariff ; but under the 
treaty it must accord to England the privileges of tho 
most favourod nation, it is not likely that, at least for 
the present, the Republican Government will impose duties, 
except for purposes of revenue. Tho governing part of 
tho community consists of rich freehold farmers, who will 
not be exposed to the competition of foreign agricultural 
produce ; and they have no disposition to engage in manu- 
facturing industry. Any industrial onterprise which may 
bo attempted will probably bo undertaken by adventurers 
from the English colonies, who will exercise no political 
power in the Transvaal. The guarantees against nominal 
or real slavery are, as far as words go, completo ; and it 
is possible that a definite prohibition of all practices of the 
kind may bo more or less operative. No other part of tho 
Convention will have so strong an interest for a largo and 
respeclablo class in England ; and it is probablo that the 
professed opponents of slavery will be but imperfectly 
satisfied. The alleged kidnapping of children, and the 
domestic servitude which is disguised under tho narao of 
apprenticeship, have been long maintained in defiance of 
domestic Jaws and of the treaty under which tho indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal was recognized. The crimes which 
have been committed may perhaps have boon exaggerated, 
bat tho existeneo of compulsory servitude has l^en fully 
proved. Tho Boers may perhaps havo at last learned that 
none of their institutions or customs is so likely to cause 
fntnre infringements on their independence. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

rpHE system of substituting competitive examination 
-L for patronage is too firmly established, is too popular 
with the public, and too welcome to thoso who without it 
would havo to bear the distasteful burden of patronage to 
permit any thought of its being abandoned. With all 
its drawbacks, it may also be said to do more good than 
barm to the general education of the country. For the 
most part the conduct of the system is in the bauds of 
the Civil Service Commission, and it is impossible to 
overrate the zeal and intelligence with which the Commis- 
sion sets itself to do justice, to bring out what is best in 
the best candidates, and to bring good sense to check the 
abuses to which the system is always exposed. But the 
system is becoming a very far-reaching one, and raises 
questions which aro outside the particular mode in which 
the examinations are themselves conducted. One of these 
questions was started on Wednesday by Mr. Gokst in a 
disoussiou on tbe selection of naval oadets. The last 
Government did away with the system of ontrftnco by 
competition which it found in existence when it entered 
office, and had recourse to pure nomination, subject to the 


nominee being abjp to pass a test examination. The 
object of this change was not to get more patronage, but 
to prevent more ohildron being subjected to the Btrain of 
excessive and premature work. The present Government 
has returned to the kind of competitive examination which 
prevailed when Mr. Gladstone was previously in office. 
The eompetition is not open, for only those candidates 
can try who have received a nomination permitting them 
to compete. For each vacancy threo or more little boys are 
allowed to compete. The object of tbo limitation is a purely 
social one. It is intended to prevent any lad becoming 
a naval officer whose parents are not in a position to 
havo some means of getting at the First Lord. Bat this 
opens so wide a field that patronage properly so called is 
in abeyance. An iufluential parent does not think it worfli 
while to use his influence merely to get his child the rignt 
of going into an examination in which ho is sure to4>e 
beaten. Ono of tho worst effects of the patronage system 
is also avoided. Tho patrou is subject to such extremo 
pressure from influential people that he not only fills up 
vacancies in accordance with their wishes, but is very apt 
to invent vacancies in order not to disappoint them. It 
is to tho artificial creation of vacancies in this way in past 
times that tho present block of promotion in the navy is 
largely owing. Under the present system there is no 
pressure of this special kind. All that the First Lord is 
asked to do is to put a candidate on the list for examina- 
tion when a vacancy happens in the natural order of 
things, and ho uud the candidates wait until a vacancy 
occurs. 

But, for tbo very reason that the competition is wide 
enough to do away with tho evils of patronage, it is also 
wide enough to carry with it all the evils of competition 
among children. What those evils are needs no explana- 
tion. It is a bad thing for tho body and mind of even a 
clever little boy to bo stimulated by the eagerness to ob- 
tain a prize, and to be taxed by tbe concentration of much 
work into a little timo. Mr. Trevelyan said, in reply, 
that it was quite possible so to conduct tho examination 
that a candidate shall not succoed by what is generally 
called cramming. It may or may not be a popular de- 
lusion that there is a secret art possessed only by crammers 
which enables them to foresee what questions will be 
asked, and to teach stupid boys exactly how to answer 
them. Perhaps after all tho house of a crammer 
is only a school where there is little or no play, and 
where individual attention is given to each boy. But no 
secret art, as Mr. Trevelyan remarked, can enable a little 
boy to translate, with only tho aid of a dictionary, a picco 
of Latin which he has never seen before. Tho evil of tho 
competition of children is not that thoy aro induced to 
learn badly and superficially what they ought to learn 
well and thoroughly, but that tfiey learn twice ns much as 
thoy ought to learn in a given timo. What is to be said in 
favour of tho naval competition is that it is only a drop in 
tho ocean of general competition which is goingon, whatever 
may be tlio system of appointing naval cadets. All 
tho innumerable scholarships by which little boys are 
admitted to a privileged position at a public school are 
stimulants to overwork whioh throw tho tiny stimulant of 
naval competition into the shade. Every year tbe number 
of these scholarships increases, becauso a school that has 
no scholarships cannot attract the amount of clever little 
boys which, for its own well-being and repute, it desires 
to have. Nor is it at all difficult to invent scholarships ; 
for it is easy, under some faint disguise, to tax the stupid 
boys fur the sake of the clever ones. A slight and unnoticed 
contribution from the many provides for the few. Nor is it 
easy for parents who are indifferent to the money to 
allow their boys, if clever, to keep out of the stream of 
premature competition. The master of the school for 
little boys naturally ooncentrates his attention on the boys 
who are going in for scholarships, and who will do him 
credit, and the boy who is not to be sent in for a scholar- 
ship thus misses tne best teaching that the sohool oan give 
him. The whole By stem of scholarships at public schools 
for children, of soholarshins at the Universities for lads, 
and of prize fellowships for yonng men, hangs together, 
and influences the tone and character of modern Eng lish 
education much more powerfully than the substitution of 
competition for patronage. 

The only qnestion that remains open is the age np to 
whioh children shall be protected against competition. 
If parents liked it, there seems to be no reason why the 
masters of private schools should not generally institute 
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entrance scholarships into thoir admirably conducted 
homes. Tho parents of tho stupid boys would be de- 
lighted to find the money if some little disguise, such as 
that* of giving two eggs at bi'eakfust instead of ono, was 
adopted; a child of nine would win the great Smith 
Scholarship, while & lessor child who had, perhaps, been 
prevented doing full justice to himself by a sudden flood of 
tears would occupy tho tamer but still honourable position 
of Proximo Aocessit. With what fond triumph would 
a doting mother explain to a lady friend that her 
Johnkie was within a pockethandkerchicf of being the 
Svyra boy of his year. Fortunately, oarly education iB 
sfill to a largo extent under tho control of parents who 
do not need pocuniary assistance, and who shrink from 
seeing a promising boy blighted by early succoss. Tho 
chiofs of the navy, at any rate, can fix the age at which 
the children for whom they aro responsible shall compete. 
Mr. Gorst wished that tho competition for the navy 
should bo entirely open ; but then be also wished that tbo 
age at which tbo competition took place should bo 
postponed, and that cadets should have finishod their 
schooling and be ready to go to sea when they woro 
appointed, instead of, as now, being kept after thoir 
appointment on board tho Britannia , which is really 
nothing more than a particular kind of school. Tho differ- 
ence between limited and open competition for tho army 
and navy is almost nominal, for ns long as the necessary 
preparation is as expensive as it is now, few poor men can 
get thgir sons in, and as long as officers find it difficult 
to live on their pay, no sane poor men would wish 
to get their sons in. As to postponing the date of 
entrance, Mr. Trevelyan was really in accord with Mr. 
Gorst. But bo urged that the system of beginning 
the naval education of cadets when they were little 
boys had always been tho English system. Tho first 
navy in tho world has always caught its future officers 
when they woro just out of tbo nursery. It is a 
standing belief in tho profession that it is because the 
officers were thus taken that they have played their part 
so admirably, and Mr. Trevelyan will not take on himself 
to say that the belief is unfounded. He thinks, liowovor, 
that the schooling they receive might be condensed into a 
much smaller space of time than is given to it at present ; 
that in a year and a half it might bo finished, and that 
then the boys might bo sent to soa, and allowed to forget 
their books. From this tho transition to accepting them 
when they have dono their schooling seems not a very 
difficult one. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

T HE sin of tho French Government in taking the 
electors by surpriso has already been forgotten. 
When &n election is only three weeks distant there is no 
timo for quarrelling over any qnostinn which is not im- 
portant enough to affect tho result. Even those who have 
said tho strongest things against Ministers for anticipating 
the contest by a lunar month cannot affect to think tho 
aot so Bcrious that the judgment of the country must be 
taken upon it. From that point of view it is so much 
surplusage, and as such it has been promptly put aside. 
The result has been to leave the field of controversy a 
little barren. There is no positive issue before tho electors. 
The Extreme Left will look for one either in the abolition 
of the Senate or in the separation of Church and State ; 
but there is no chance that either question will have an 
appreciable sliaro in deciding tho complexion of tho next 
Gh&mber of Deputies. Tbo Senate enjoys the great ad- 
vantage of being elected by ft very large constituency. It 
is true tho process is an indirect one. But the election 
even of a delegate has its interest for those who take part 
in it ; and every peasant in France would probably feel 
that ho had lost a moans of making his wants known if 
there were no longer a great Council of tho communos 
in the return of which ho might bear his part. It 
is a further difficulty in tho way of a revision of 
tho Constitution which should have for its object the 
abolition of the Seoond Chamber, that unless the process 
is to be effected by revolutionary methods the Senate must 
bo consenting to its own death. It must vote for tho eon- 
vooation of the Congress in which tho question is to bo 
raised. There is no reason to suppose that the Senate is 
possessed by any such suicidal tendencies. Upon this pro- 
posal, at all events, the Conservative Senators might com- 


mand a substantial majority. Nor is thero anything to* 
indicato that tho country is disposed to adopt tho violent 
courses which can alone make tho consent of tho Senate 
an unnecessary adjunct to a constitutional change. What- 
ever the electors may think of tho institutions under which 
thoy aro for tho timo living, they have apparently no wish 
to soo thorn violently upset. Ah regards the separation of 
Church and State, the electors aro equally well satisfied 
with things as thoy aro. They have not been in tho least 
offended by tho measures already taken against tho Church, 
for they have no love for monks, and no objection to see 
their neighbour’s liberty restrained. But they soem equally 
without any desire to seo tho attack carried further, and 
they would probably disliko having the alternative pre- 
sented to them of doing without religion altogether, and 
paying for its offices out of their own pockets. To fell 
appearanco, therefore, the character which the Extromo 
Left will try to givo tho elections will only bo affixed to it 
in tho large towns. Tho party will hold its own in tho 
now Chamber, but it will not be appreciably strengthened. 

No doubt this conclusion will have to be greatly modified 
if M. G A MR ETTA should make cither of these questions his 
own. After tho utmost possible allowance has been made 
for the essential conservatism of tho French peasantry, 
M. Gamuetta’s personal popularity remains a substantial 
fact, and his accession to any party must bo an immense 
temporary gain to it. M. Oamhkita’s declaration in favour 
of the revision of tho Constitution or the abolition of the 
Concordat would certainly secure the roturn of a much 
more Radical Chamber than tho present Ropublic has yet 
seen. It is probable, however, that this result would be 
brought about rathor by omissions to vote than by votes. 
Tho electors who felt that M. Gamdktta had disappointed 
them would not support tho candidates he recommcndod, 
and they would not have tho time in which to make up 
their minds to support Opposition candidates. They would 
full back, therefore, upon that const, ant weapon of French 
political discontent- abstention. The Chamber would be 
Radical, but it would bo a Chamber representing only a 
minority of Frenchmen. Thero is no present reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that M. Gamrktta contemplates any such 
change of policy. Undoubtedly the rejection of the Sc rutin 
dc list c and tho composure with which the action of tho Senate 
has been received by the country have placed him in a posi- 
tion of some difficulty. He has, in effect, offered himself as 
tho leader of tho Moderates ; the Moderates have rofusod, 
noL exactly to be led by him, hut to be led by him ou his 
own terms; and \ot, ho cannot for ever remain poised, like 
Mahomet's coffin, between tho Moderate and tho Extreme 
Lefts. But there is reason to believe that M. Gamhktta 
is too thoroughly convinced that tbo French people arc at 
bottom anti-i evolutionary, and that any politician who 
credits them with any different sentiment is certain, in tlio 
long run, to have li is mistake brought home to him, to bo 
tempted into further identifying himself with the Radical 
party. Jle will trim his sails to the last moment ho uh to 
catch then* support; but, when the last moment comes, lie 
will steer away on his separate course. Whether he will 
succeed in getting together a working majority without a 
more positive declaration of policy than ho seems at all 
anxious to put out remains to be seen ; but, so far as bis 
plans can bu divined from tho llcjmbliqi w Francaise, he is 
hopeful on this head. Tho business of the electors, says 
this journal, is to create on the 21st of Augnst a Govern- 
mental majority. They may do this by going backwards 
or by going forwards. Thoy may strengthen cither 
that section of tho Moderate Left which approaches 
most nearly to tho Left Centro or that section 
of the Advanced Left which approaches most nearly 
to the Moderate Left. Translated into practical lan- 
guage this is au exhortation to give the preference to 
candidates Supported by tho group which calls itself 
the Republican Union. If the electors follow this advice 
M. Gam het r a will no doubt consent to lake office whenever 
it is offered him, and as soon as this fact is understood it 
will probably nut be long before* M. Ferry is invited to 
efface himself as the pleasanter alternative to being 
effaced. If, on tho oilier hand, the electors return u 
Chamber which is scarcely distinguishable from the actual 
Chamber, it is not easy to foretell tho result. On the 
principle that like causes produce like effects Franco 
would bo delivered over for another four years to tbo same 
succession of weak Ministries which she has seen for the 
past two years and a half. It seems scarcely possible, 
however, that M. Gambeita would run tho risk of thus 
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overstaying bis market, and he might be forced to formu- 
late a policy and trust to itB acceptance by the country to 
convince M. Gukw and the Senato of the need of a 
dissolution. 

It is quite possible that the almost unnoticed existence 
of Prince Napoleon has had an important share in deter- 
mining]!!. Gamdetta to take office whenever the Republican 
majority can be brought into line. For a time it seemed 
doubtful whether bo looked forward to being Prime 
Minister or to being President. Jn the latter case he 
would certainly have laboured for a revision of the 
clauses in the Constitution which make the President 
irresponsible?, and vest his election in the two Chambers 
sitting as a National Assembly. M. Gambetta would hardly 
-caro for the form without the reality of power, and a Pre- 
sident cannot have the reality of power unless his claim to 
-call himself the representative of the nation is as good as 
that of the Legislature. A position similar to that enjoyed 
by a President of the United States is ono that would have 
many attractions for an ambitions Frenchman, bat if it is 
only to bo gained by direct popular election the chances 
of succcssfiu rivalry must be takon into account. It can 
scarcely bo doubted that if Franco had now to oloet a Pre- 
sident by universal suffrage, M. G am u l it A would bo rotnrnod 
cither unopposed or by an enormous majority. But if 
M. Gambktta were to fail in tbe exercise of power, Prince 
Napoleon might be a formidable competitor at the next 
Presidential elootion. When a nation has to dooide be- 
tween one man and another, there is no room for the 
cross intrigues which give an element of uncertainty to the 
best arrangod election of representatives. This at all ovonts 
is the one end which Prince Napoleon thinks worth striving 
foil In his letter to the committee formed for keeping before 
tbe electors the paramount importance of restoring to the 
peoplo its inalienable right of appointing the President of 
the Republic and the Senate, ho declares that he accepts 
the duty imposed on the heir of the Napoleons by so 
many popular votes — the duty of demanding that the 
French people shall elect their rule*-. In tho interests of 
the Republic M. Gameetta is probubly wise in declining 
to make this demand his own ; and the only alternative to 
doing so is to call upon tho electors to mako a strong 
Ministry possiblo. 


THE LIVERPOOL FENIANS. 

T HE conviction of M'Gratxi and M‘Kevitt for attempt- 
ing to blow up the Liverpool Town Hall may make it 
somewhat more difficult to find agents for tho execution of 
tho Fenian designs against England. The members of tho 
Society which has passed scntenco of death on Mr. Glad- 
stone, and cherishes a peculiar hatred to English public 
buildings, profess to be altogether indifferent to what may 
befall them in their own persons. It is allowable, how- 
ever, to doubt whether this impassive attitude will, in all 
caseB, bo maintained in presence of a possible sentence of 
penal servitude. Among tbe Russian Nihilists the case is 
different. They seem roally to forego every chance of 
escape, and to be content to perish themselves, provided 
that they can ensure that their enemies shall perish with 
them. But the Russian Nihilists have had a very different 
measure of provocation dealt out to them. They live in a 
society which is rich in permitted abuses, where criticism even 
of the mildest kind has long been prohibited, and where the 
punishments awarded are proportioned rather to the temper 
of the Government at tho moment than to any considorationof 
tho nature of tho crime. Hereare all the elemonts which en- 
gender reckless violence, but there is not ono of them which is 
present among the American Fouians. They cannot them- 
selves bo sufforers under tho Irish land laws, for both the 
principals and the agents are ordinarily residents in the 
United Stales. They have not as yet been prosecuted for 
any of the incitements to murder which daily appear in their 
newspapers, and the two men convicted at Liverpool on 
Tuesday are tho first who have tasted tlio useful severity 
of the English criminal law. Thore is some reason to hope 
therefore that iu disabusing M'Giuth and M'Kkviit of 
the notion that a bomb can be placed against tho wall of 
a public building without any risk to the amiable 
enthusiast who makes himself tho instrument of his 
country's vengeance, Mr. »lustice Lopes and the Liver- 
pool jury have douo a real public service. Unfortunately, 
(the trial led to no disclosui*o of tho system upon which 


these miscreants proceed. The case for the prosecution 
dealt chiefly with the pursuit of the men who had been 
seen by a constable in the act of placing tho bag which 
contained the bomb against the wall of the Town Hall. 
For the purposes of conviction this was a point of the 
utmost moment ; but its importance was at an end as soon 
as tho conviction had been obtained. Ail that oould be 
discovered as to tho antecedents of the prisoners was that 
they had been living in Liverpool for two months, that 
they had made the bomb in their lodgings, and that ono of 
them was tho agent of a paper of 0 Donovan Rossi's, 
while tho other had occasionally spoken of Ixis connexion 
with tho dynamite propaganda in America. There' -fx 
nothing in all this to suggest any new precautions again jft 
similar outrages. Except in so far as tho news of the 
sentences passed on M'Grath and M‘Kevitt may serve to 
warn off imitators, wo are no moro secure now than we 
were before they were tried. 

Tho prospect is ono that becomes more unpleasant tho 
more steadily it is looked at. Probably, indeed, the intel- 
lect of O’Donovan Rossa and liis friends is not quite equal 
to tlioir wickedness. And this consideration suggests a 
largo percentage of failure to a small percentage of success. 
But even this small percentage of success may do ns irre- 
parable injury. The destruction of the Liverpool Town 
Hall or the Houses of Parliament would bo only a question 
of money. But thore is no certainty that tho designs 
of those American Irish would be restrained by tosthetic 
and historic considerations. They would pull down West- 
minster Abbey or burn tho National Gallery, and* do so 
all tho moro readily if they had wit enough to realize 
that the injury they were indicting was beyond reparation. 
They have not hitherto shown much skill in bringing 
tbeir machines into position, hut in this respect they may be 
learning wisdom from experience. At all events, it is not 
safe to assume that their blunders will bo repealed os often 
as their crimes. It appears, too, that they are making 
great improvements in the construction of the machines 
which they employ ; and it is obvious that increased per- 
fection in this respect adds not only to the destructive 
force of tho instrument, but to the security of the man 
who applies it. It is very much easior and safer to fix a 
bomb which will explode by clockwork six hours after it 
is wound up than to fix one which at onco begins to smoke 
in a way that betrays what it is designed to do. No 
ordinary amount of watchfulness can ensure a public 
building against this kind of attack. Thcro must be an 
absolute? cordon drawn round it within which no unknown 
person is allowed to move about except where ho can bo 
watched by tho police on duty. Even if buildings of 
extraordinary national valuo can be protected in this way, 
there is no reason to think that tho ingenuity of their 
assailants would bo exhausted. The destruction of hnman 
beings is as much an act of warfaro as the destruction of 
so much brick and mortar ; and a clockwork bomb, placed 
over-night in a market, might be set so as to explode with 
tremendous effect at tbe busiest moment of tbe morning. 
The loss of the Dutercl shows how effectively these new 
machines may bo employed if a member of the Society 
happens to he for a short time a seaman in the Queen’s 
service. He has only to desert or to get leave as soon as 
ho has set his clockwork for a certain hour, and the catas- 
trophe follows almost inevitably, while he himself appa- 
rently incurs no danger. It does not much matter whether 
any alternative explanation can be suggested in this par- 
ticular ease. The facts are quite consistent with the hypo- 
thesis of Fcnianism ; and, though O'Donovan Ross a may 
be lying whon lie claims the deed as his own, there 
is nothing to show that he is not speaking the truth. 
When wo road such ravings as those extracted by the 
Standard from O'Donovan Rossa's journal, it may at first 
seem idle to treat them seriously. The description of the 
trial and sentence of Mr. Gladstone, with its interlarded 
capitals, resembles nothing so much as tho proceedings of 
that famous society of which Sim Tappertit was president. 
The slow rising of “one of the Directors — he holds an im- 
“ portaut position in a wholesale importing house in New 
“ York,” tho record in blood-red ink in the secret book, the 
calling up of the “ Gladstone death motion 99 at a later meet- 
ing, tho stem and determined looks, tbe deeply breathed 
“Ay,” tho low burning gas, are precisely tho incidents which 
Dickens would have borrowed as more humorously appro- 
priate than anything he oould possibly have invented to tho 
dark designs of his spindle-shanked apprentice. Unfortu- 
nately there is another side to the business. The actors in 
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this scene may intellectually ani morally bo hardly higher 
than nnnsaally mischievous monkeys; but science has 
armed them with extraordinary powers. Ono of the 
ghastliest murders in fiction was the work of a manlike 
ap6 who had accidentally got possession of & razor, and no 
limit can be Bet to the disasters that may conceivably bo 
wrought by ape-like men who have got possession of 
dynamite. 

What is to bo done in such circumstances as those ? It 
is proper, no doubt., to urge upon tho United States 
Government the importance of making diligent search for 
the makers and exporters of these machines, and it is so 
completely their duty and their interest to comply with 
fcur representations that no doubt can be entertained of 
tie result. But it is equally proper and more usoful to 
bear in mind how very little any Government can do to 
prevent a crime which consists in the manufacture of 
machines, one element in which is in itself quite innocent, 
while the other admits of being conveyed in a hundred 
different ways. If dynamite could only be hidden in 
cement barrels, it would bo easy enough to search every 
barrel beforo it was put on board. In that case, however, 
it would be easier still to examine every barrel before it 
was landed, and there would be no need to ask the United 
States Government to do tho work of our own Custom- 
house officials. But dynamite need not be concealed at 
all. It may bo imported in a thousand seemingly harmless 
shapes, and have its equally harmless little clockwork 
movement affixed to it after its arrival. It is eminently 
an affair in which wo must help ourselves. If tho enemy 
cannot bo defeated in England, thore is little chance of his 
being defeated on tho other side of tlio Atlantic. How lie is to 
be defeated hero is a more difficult question, especially as tho 
method which first suggests itself is ono to which English- 
men have ft great and natural distaste. It is the men who 
import these machines, not tho machines themselves, that 
wo must try to get at, because if tlieso men could oueo bo 
filled with u» sense of constant insecurity, they would pro- 
bably be less willing to offer their services to tho Society 
which sits at homo at caso in Now York while they arc 
risking their liberty, if not their lives, in England. If tile 
Habeas Corpus Aet were suspended in tlio ease of all 
persons suspected of being mixed up with these dynamite 
enterprises, the Government would at least be armed with 
a power -which would bo useful, because it would be mys- 
terious and uncertain. 


COSMIC EMOTION. 

A MONG other reason* for not getting rid of the Christian reli- 
gion wo do not remember that Swift mentions tho difiiculty 
of providing n cheap substitute. Tho innocent Freethinkers and 
fribbles of his time wore likely to ho more influenced Ity the fear 
of losing a standing butt of men of wit. Bm now tho various sets 


of advanced people who agree on only ono topic - namely, that 
Christianity is played out— aro in realty rather an affecting quan- 
dary. They are by no means men of wit— indeed, they nil resemble 


each other in n singular lack of the sense of humour. They are 
extremely respectable, their intentions are excellent, and they aro 
persuaded that a cheap substitute for Christianity is what adver- 
tisements call “a felt want.” It is not the simplest thing in the 
world to start a new religion— n thing that has never yet been done 
without considerable discomfort and self-sacrifice on the part. ol‘ 
tho founder. Yet cheap substitutes are offered on every side. 
While these rarely seem satisfactory to tho more Philistine, with 
his blind and bigoted attachment to exploded Bogans, still less 
does each inexpensive substitute command tho respect of tho 
friends of some othor mixture. Possibly the inventors of 
TIodo’zone and of Zoedone entertain no lofty opinion of the rival 
liquors, and the patontee of the^ last now thing iu Bhoddy butter 
I mp probably a settled conviction that olcomargurino can never 
really satisfy human yearnings at breakfast. 

An eloauent paper of Mr. Frederic Harrison's in the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century aptly illustrates these profes- 
sional rivalries. Mr. Harrison is an agent for the Religion of 
Humanity, and a friendly periodical admits that ho despises 
cosmic emotion and pantheism even more than ho contemns the 
creed attributed to St. Athanasius. Wo confess that wo know 
but little of cosmic emotion considered as a substitute for ( Chris- 
tianity. It is very difficult for a plain man to keep up with the 
march of religious: invention in this prolific ago. The new re- 
ligions succeed and do not resemble each other. A few years ago 
we had Miss Oobbe, determined to be creative and constructive, 
determined, as Emerson says, to brace us with affirmations, and 
not to leave us among barren negations. Miss Uobbe’s religion, 
and that of other creative aud constructive geniuses, was compared 
by Mr. Arnold to the British College o( Health, “which does 
Credit, perhaps, to the rescinds of Dr. Morrison and his disciples, 


but falls a good doal short of one's idea of what a British College 
of Health ought to be.” In fact, the new churches were merely 
very tiny dissenting chapels, and certainly fell short of a high and 
perfect ideal. 

To remedy this fault, it is probable that various new religions 
have been started, and lmvo waned away like flowers that plush 
unsoen. We confess that, if it had not been for Mr. Harrison's 
eloquent and destructive criticism, we should not have been aware 
of tuo existence of cosmic emotions — by the way, ft recent poet 
spells cosmic with a K, which {rives tho thing more than ever the 
air of something patent you might buy at a speculative barber's. 
From what Mr. Harrison says, it is plain that cosmic emotion is 
one of the things that a certain set of people think it necessary to 
“ get." In serious coloured circles, in America, the one thing 
necessary is to “ get religion." In Boston, U.S., some people 
“got " dynamite; others addict themselves to “getting culture." 
Cosmic emotion, at least in this, country, is most readily got by 
going nut on a fine night and viewing the starry firmament. 

“ Then,” says Mr. Harrison, “the exhausted spirit feels almost on 
the threshold of immensity, and half believes that each instant tho 
heavens are about to break open to their highest, and those human 
ryos aro about to know the reality of the Unseen. We have all 
known that moment," adds Mr. Harrison, perhaps too sweepingly, 
and he goes oil to obsorvo that “ we have lain down with a delicious 
void in our hearts.” That void, if we are nut mistaken, is cosmic 
emotion. But, a* Mr. Harrison observes with force and truth, the 
sensation of a delicious void, and all the other sonsations which 
precede and accompum it, aro not religious. “Is it enough to 
guido lives, to curb passions, to give light to despair, fincouquer- 
able force to societies, nations, races h ” Plainly a void, how- ' 
ever delicious, cannot do that, and if only religions can 
do that, cosmic emotion is not a sufficient basis for reli- 
gion. Here it may be observed that, if Mr. Max Muller’s 
theory of tho origin of tree and river aud mountain worship is 
correct, these forms of religion hud their source in cosmic 
emotion. Early mail felt ft sense of awe and mystery in the view 
of trees which were ever so much more high than lie, and lived ten 
limes as long. Rivers and hills impressed him in much tho same 
way, so ho took to worshipping these phenomena. If this theory 
wore correct (and it must bo remembered that Mr. spencers 
theory is quite different), cosmic emotional ists would be returning 
to tho religious condition of tho ancestors of the race. 

Mr. Harrison brings various arguments against tho disciples of 
tho religion of cosmic emotion. That emotion is apt, it appears, 
to result in n kind of sentimental optimism, a vague general Doliof 
Hint “ the All" is all right, “a very big tiling," as Mr. Harrison 
reverently says, and a conviction that things in general will 
“ come round and be all square,” as some ono says in Bleak 
Home. Mr. Harrison points out that there is nothing in the 
aspect of tho Cosmos which gives grounds for this opinion. 

“ Waste, ruin, conflict, rot are about us everywhere.” They 
are, indeed. Beauty and harmony do not liavo it all their 
own way “ in those regions of space where they loll us suns 
explode and disappear, annihilating whole solar systems at once.” 
Thus “the All," though distinctly “ a big thing,” ns Mr. Harrison 
tells us, is certainly rather mixed. Rot is about us everywhere. 
And, even where the world is beautiful, it owes that beauty, Mr. 
Harrison says, chiefly to man. l*oets have taught us io enjoy it. 
Practical agriculturists, landscape gardeners, and others have 
trimmed and adorned it. “ Tho flowers, the forests, the planta- 
tions, the meadows, tho uplands waving with corn and poppies, 
are tlio work of man.” is all this quite scientifically correct? 
Somo evolutionists aver that the credit of creating flowers is duo 
to birds or butterflies ; we are not certain which, but we incline 
to butterflies. The forests, again, aro they tho creation of man F 
Mr. Gladstone ran felf a tioe, but can ho mako one ? Who 
planted out Australia ? Certainly not the unconstructivo race 
whom tho first European voyagers found there. Tlio Alps, the 
snow, tho rainbow, too, are beautiful ; but wo do not understand 
tho sense ill which they can be called tho works of nmn. Mr. 
Harrison has too dogmatically got rid of tho old theory that 
“God made the country and man made tlio town." But Mr. 
Harrison is craftily leading up to tho doctrine which is to super- 
sede cosmic emotion. “ The earth was a grisly wilderness till man 
appeared,” and that is a gentle introduction to tho recommonda- 
tiou of the Religion of Humanity. 

The arguments against cosmic emotion have been stated. 
Nothing comes of it, it docs not lead to anything, it cannot direct 
or inspire society, and it is based on the miscouenption that there 
is a good deal of beauty not created by man, and that beneficent; law 
is present, and ultimately victorious in tho universe. Mr. Harrison 
asks what good can couie uf“ any of those sublimities " at moments 
when, in old days, reliirion wne invoked ? Wlmt. do the fatherless 
and t ho widow care for sunsets ? Will tlio debauchee bo converted 
by the sweet influences of the Pleiades ? When the enterprising 
burglar is not burgling, does he really care to hear tho pleasant 
rivers run ? When *• tho demon of anarchy is gnashing its fangs 
at the demon of despotic cruelty,” is ho moved to sweet solemn 
thoughts by tho contemplation of Orion? No more than the 
chambermaid, according to Mark Twain, is moved by the idea of 
a future. As cosmic (‘motion cannot do what it’ is the main 
business (according to Mr. Harrison) of religion to do, as it cannot 
improve daily life, where are we to • look for a substitute ? 
Why, to the Religion of Humanity. 

Thus we lind Mr. Harrison taking his stand on tho old contro- 
versial ground of curates in conflict with sceptics, of Mr. Mullock 
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in controversy with Positivists. People will not be good unless 
they believe what 1 believe, sa y Mr. Ilarrieon and the curates. 
What Mr. Harrison believes in is life for others. “ Whilst one 
mother struggling to save one child wero left on this mero fleck 
of dust in the countless procession of the suns, the devotion of 
that poor creature to her offspring, the love and trust of her child 
for her protecting parent, have a deeper religious meaning than all 
the music of the spheres, or the mystery of the cosmic forces. 
There, where those two are cowering together in trust and 
love, there are still life for other*, labour for others, endurance 
for the sake of something not our own, a sense of reverence and 
gratitude for protection, conquering pain and leaping over death. 
And if we are to seek the sources of religion, the ideal of religion, 
in the rashing firmament of suns, or in the withering waifs and 
strays of humanity, who are yielding up their laHt breath in 
mutual trust and love, wo shall have to look for it in them [*.*. the 
withering waifs], for wo can find it only in humanity, and in 
the world around us ns the sphere and instrument of humanity.” 

Mr. Thackeray found it necessary to warn his childish readers, 
after some remarks of King Valoroso, that “ blank verso, I need 
not say, is not argument.” Nor is the eloquenco of Mr. Harrison. 
According to that writer, tlio world was a grisly wilderness before 
the arrival of humanity. Hut the cave-bear, we believe, pveccdod 
the advent of humanity. And it is absolutely certnin that a sho- 
bear, if deprived of her cubs, displays all the emotions in which 
Mr. Harrison finds the sources, and apparently the sanctions, of 
religion. If all men and women were dead, and only a maternal 
Polar bear, her cub, and a wolf wero left on this mere fleck of 
dust in the Countless procession of the suns, and if that wolf at- 
tacked that bear-cub, the devotion of the she-hear to her offspring, 
«nd the confidence of the offspring in the she- bear, would no ns 
deeply religious as over. Humanity has nothing to do with the 
business. Religion, on this showing, is ns old ns the maternal 
instinct in pterodactyls and rhypophagons. Thus humanity is not mo 
peculiarly worshipful ns M r. Harrison would have us suppose. And, 
even if we accopted his religion of humanity, whore is its practical 
force? The demon of anarchy who gnashes his fnugs, as Mr. 
Harrison says, at tho demon of despotic cruelty, is very likely a 
believer in the religion of humanity. But ho goos on gnasliiug 
his fangs all the same. Or, if you choose to try the debauchee 
with tho religion of humanity, will he bo more moved than lie was 
by the procession of the equinoxes? Not he. Jits will point out 
to Mr. Harrison that humanity is no more universally beautiful 
than the Cosmos at large, and, even when ho finds beauty, he does 
not regard it in a religious and prayerful spirit. Humanity wo 
have always with us, its influences arc ceaseless throughout life, 
and it by no means interferes with tho operations either of the 
demon of anarchy or of the glutton aud the cheat. In fact, good 
people will be good, and bad people bad, and both will And irreli- 
gious excuses or religious ennetious for their conduct, while the 
world stands. The general idea ol* humanity influences, and will 
influence, perhaps even a Bmallor number of people than are 
morally aflectod by the conclusions they choose to draw from 
“ cosmic emotion.” 


NORTHAMPTON’S PRIDE. 

T HE last reported words of Mr. Bradlnugh on the 4 th of 
August, a day ever memorable in the annals of freedom, lire 
reported to have "been “ at any rate Nort hampton should feel 
proud.” It is not often that wo find ourselves in agreement with 
Mr. Bradlaugh, but on this occasion we are disposed ft> think that 
he was quite right. Northampton by electing and re-electing him 
has shown distinctly the kind of man it wants, and the kind of 
performances it wants from him. The town of shoemakers must 
be very hard to please if it is dissatisfied with the performances 
of Wednesday last, “it is herd,” the Norlhamptonitea may 
fairly argue, “ to secure a roally distinguished representative ; one 
who is obviously and eminently first in his own line. We have 
done this. We have got a member who is ready to present to 
the House of Commons identically the same appearance as 
that which an excited person of the opposite sex presents 
occasionally in the streets or at the door of a public-house. Like 
her, he screams and scratches, hustles and collars. As in her case, 
it takes a vast numerical superiority of force to overcome his 
gallant defence. Like her too, nt least according to the. authority 
of the revered Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he ends in a 
dead faint. Now it is not every member who is prepared to reduce 
himself to the level of a police-court virago, therefore Let us bo 
proud of having such a unique representative.” Indeotl, the only 
subject which might dash the pride of Northampton is the reflec- 
tion that she might have had two representatives simultaneously 
hustling the police and collaring the messengers. A moments 
thought, however, must show the men of Northampton that this 
is unjust to Mr. Labouchere. “lie works his work, 1 mine,” the 
sitting member for Northampton may say. Thackeray long 
ago pointed out that in the honourable profession of rooking 
there were diversities of operations. Only one man can 
actually win the money, others can look over the victim’s 
hand, advise him to double tho stakes, drive him down to the 
City to sell out, &c. §o, too, even Mr. Bradlaugh requires a 

partner inside the Ilouso to argue the case, move resolutions, draw 
tears from the iron cheek of the senior member for Birmingham, 
and so forth. Xon omnia, &c. The merit of Mr. Labouchere 


may be less shining than that of Mr. Bradlaugh, the parts he plays 
may have less action and dihmatio force about them. But 
Northampton is justified of both her members, and ought to be 
proud of nc^th. 

London and England and the world have * been copiously in* 
vited by Radical newspapers to weep for Adonais, to bewail the 
solution of continuity which manifested itself in his coat, and 
to drop the frequent tear ever his broken stylographie pen. It is 
to be feared — and a perusal of Mr. Gladstone's oracle, the pro* 
vincial press, makes tne fear still stronger — that the world has 
declined to weep. If it does not laugh very much, it is simply 
because the comedy is of an extremely low order. If one 
of the aforesaid viragoes began to brawl upon any gentleman's door- 
stops in ordinary life, he would send for the police, tell his servants 
to help them, aud get her convoyed to her natural home— the police 
station — but he would not be much Amused at the proceeding^ 
That is what the Speaker did, except that, with politic or impolitic 1 
mercy, Mr. Bradlaugh was “ left cooling * in a chair instead or being ' 
domiciled in Newgate. The House of Commons is, of course, to 
be sincerely commiserated in the matter. In publio as in private 
life, it is always possible for a man or a woman wno has 
littlo to lose to give a great deal of pains and annoyance to 
those who havo much. It is oortainly unpleasant for tne House 
to know that Mr. Bradlaugh is prowling about with a tail of 
rAgamuflius, and that at any moment there may be an unseemly 
squabble at its doors. The unpleasantness, however, is unavoid- 
able so long as constituencies are sufficiently lacking in self- 
respect to send to tho House candidates who hAve no business 
there. Mr. Bradlaugh’a conduct is, of course, perfectly intelligible. 
He had lost his cause in tho House of Commons, be had lost it in 
the courts of justice, he had lost it oven before the very friendly 
tribunal of those Radical organs of opinion which wero disgusted 
at his tergiversation in the matter of the oath. A bold stroke was 
necessary, and it has beon vory fairly successful. The remarkable 
intelligence of the before-mentioned organs has come to the* con- 
clusion that Mr. Bradlaugh’s willingness to brawl and hustle at 
tho door of the House is somohow a disgrace to the House itself. 
Mr. Bright— Binco Mr. Bradlaugh is not an Irish landlord — has 
felt his bowels of compassion moved over him ; the seeds of a new 
agitation are sown, and the hand of the Government is onco more 
forced. All this, of course, is exactly what Mr. Bradlaugh wishes. 
To persons of his stamp notoriety is in a good many senses the 
breath of life. Mr. BrmilAugh was losing this notorioty ; he has 
regained it at tbo cost of a torn coat and a broken pen- 
no very high price to pay. The squabble of Wednesday has, 
it need hardly be said, absolutely nothing to do with the consti- 
tutional question at issue. The House of Commons, tho courts of 
justice, and last, not least, Mr. Bradlaugh himself, have decided 
that at present no machinery exists whereby he can take his seat 
for voting purposes at the present time, if he can overthrow this 
decision by half throttling an usher and getting himself into an 
unseemly pickle, a new, short, and most efficient way to the nouse 
has certainly been pointed out. 

To do the Government justice, their former conduct in the 
matter bos rendered it almost impossible for them to do any- 
thing now without plunging themselves deeper in the mire. 
But they cannot be congratulated on their behaviour cither 
ct propoa of Mr. Bradhtugh's Trafalgar Square meeting or 
d propoa of the brawl in the Lobby. There wns first the 
question of the Trafalgar Square meeting. That tho Govern- 
ment wero not within thoir discretion in refusing to prohibit 
that meeting we by no moans intend to maintain. In the 
abstract there is no way of keeping the riffraff of a great city quiet 
more effectual than letting them “ meet” just as they please. A 
few thousand roughs and badauda (the estimates of fifteen or 
twenty thousand which wore made were, let us say in passing, a 
ludicrous exaggeration) might havo jostled and bowlod, applauded 
Mr. Brad laugh's windy platitudes, and cheered the mountebank 
garb of some of his influential supporters to their hearts' content 
anywhere else. But, assemblages in the neighbourhood of the 
House of Commons for the purpose of intimidating tbo House of 
Commons are very properly forbidden by statute, and it was sheer 
absurdity on the part of the Home Secretary to pretend that this 
statute was not contravened on the occasion. “ There is no ground,” 
said Uir William Haroourt, “ on which 1 can have authority to in- 
terfere with tho meeting.” There was every ground, ns it happened, 
and as tho event proved, the “ distinct statements ” on which Sir 
William relied, “ that no one was to go to the House of Commons,” 
turned out os valuable and effectual os might have been expected. 
No sooner was the meeting over than, what a friendly critic calls 
an “ ugly rush,” was made to the House, a rush which after all had 
to be driven back by force. On Wednesday the arrangements were 
effective enough, and it is probable that, if the “thousands of 
devoted men/ as the same authority calls them, with their 
“ passion-lit faces,” and all the rest ot it, hod made their 
eflort, they would have found the effectiveness to their cost. 

It is worth noticing, by the by, that Mr. Bradlaugh distinctly 
threatened violence. Whether he said that a force “within a 
million ” was at hand to support him or a force “ within a minute ” 
does not in the least matter — the threat remains. There is, 
fortunately, not the least reason for believing that any at- 
tempt to carry out his threat would have any other result 
than the breaking of some heads which very well deserve to 
be broken, and the letting out of a little blood which is certainly 
not over pure. But if the Government (that is to say, the police) 
took efficient steps for tbe preservation of order outside, how was 
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it -inside ? They allowed one of their own number to offer a dis- 
tinct encouragement to agitation for the purpose of overawing the 
House, to give a ludicrously inaccurate and coloured account of 
what had happened, and without disguise to take the part of perhaps 
the most flagrant offender against the privileges and dignity of 
Parliament who has ever been known in its annals of half a dozen 
centuries. It is certainly not too much to say that whatever good 
was done by Mr. Gladstone’s not too enthusiastic maintenance of 
the Speaker's dignity, was undone by Mr. Bright’s mischievous 
and reckless speech. As far as Mr. Bright was concerned, he was 
appropriately punished; to have laid oneself open to a well- 
deserved, unanswerable rebuke from Mr. O’Donnell is not an ex- 
perience that any one can enjoy. 

If it were not for the indecency of a bear-fight of this kind, and 
the mischievous use mode of it by unscrupulous partisans, tho 
whole thing would, of course, be absurd enough, since the cele- 
brated conflict on tho Shannon shore, no tribune of the people has 
’cut quite bo sorry a figure as Mr. Bradlauph. The comparison, 
too, does the Irish victim a good deal of injustice. Those who 
interrupted the muffins wore, in his case, undoubtedly tho 
aggressors, and they subjected the noble Smith O'Brien to un- 
provoked outrago. Nobody smote Mr. Bradlaugh on the nose on 
Wednesday, and his dilapidations were pimply due to his own 
attempt to force the passage, and his struggles against the officials 
in the execution of their duty. A sympathizing reporter says that 
the victim of tyranny 44 instinctively selected tho biggest man ” to 
oollar and throttlo. It doos not require much heroism to select 
the biggest man when you know that the biggest man has orders not 
to do you any bodily harm. The pathetic faint which so im- 
pressed Mr. Bright will scarcely produce an equal impression on 
those who have seen a naughty child iu the “ tantrums.” A person 
of excitable temperament, who finds himself completely powerless, 
naturally gets into a very great rage, and this rago has often a con- 
siderable olTect on him ; hut as only very foolish nurses suppose 
•that the naughty child will do itself a mischief by scromiiing or 
stiffening, so it is only very foolish Chancellors of tho Duchy who 
suppose that Mr. Bradlaugh' s fain’, was deadly, or anything like it. 
The police, ns we have hinted, have considerable experience of 
-this form of hysteria, and they seem to have treated it iu tho 
Appropriate fashion. Whether water, brandy and water, or 
.•sherry and lemonndo was tho restorative employed is a very in- 
teresting point which the future historian will have to settle. But 
at last the farco came to an end. Mr. Bradlaugh held what even his 
admirers call a not very dignified psrloy with Inspector Denning, in 
which, however, he seems to have acted with a good deal more 
dignity than when ho tried to throttle the messenger, ho sat on his 
-chair, drank his water, heard that some two hundred members of 
the House of Commons had voted against him and seven for him, 
pot into a cab, and drove to nsk for a summons against the police. 
&o with the inevitable speeches at tho Hall of Science, inter- 
viewings, &c., euded a day which was certainly disgraceful enough 
to himself and to the persons who supported him in and out 
of Parliament, but which cannot be said to have boon dis- 
graceful to anybody else. Some day, perhaps, it may be the 
law of England that, if a brawling stranger thumps aud swears 
long enough at tho gato of a house, kicks tho butler, throttles 
the footman, and threatens tho housemaid, he shall be admitted 
and have right of lodging forthwith. At present, however, 
there is no law to that effect, and Mr. Bradlaugh is, iu virtuo 
•of a resolution of the House, which is supreme in its own cause, 
nothing wore than a brawling stranger until he makes due sub- 
mission and resumes such privileges as his incapacity to take the 
cath leaves him. 


DIt. TLUMPTUK ON MODERN SCEPTICISM. 

T HERE are many points of view, hopeful or desponding, con- 
troversial or conciliatory, tolerant or fanatical, from which a 
Christian believer may regard tho altered relations of modern 
thought to the great struggle between faith and unbelief which, in 
some shape or other, presents itself in every age, and is perhaps 
specially characteristic of our own. Betweon those who simply 
exult in the 44 increasing purpose” that runs through the ages — 
and which Buems just now to be running very fast— and the mere 
htudator temporiz acti, who contents himself with unpractical 
lamentations over the pittas and priscajulez of a bygone ago, there 
■are many intermediate gradations ; aud some who are willing to 
rejoice that 44 knowledge comes ” may still be tempted to regret 
that, in many cases at least , 44 wisdom fingers.” In a paper con- 
tributed to the July number of the Contemporary Review 
Dr. Plumptre, with characteristic absence of any mnumisc hontr , 
bus essayed, within the space of nine pages, to review the entire 
present condition of tho 14 Fields of Conflict between Faith and 
Unbelter.” He observes indeed that, in the limits he has assigned 
to himself, bis treatment must be 41 somewhat superficial.” But 
dogmatic utterances are wont to be succinct; and Dr. Plumptre s 
theological lucubrations — whether in tho form of letters, sermons, 
«s>r review articles — have usually something of the grand air of an 
^ecumenical and ex cathedrd pronouncement. It will not, there- 
fore, surprise any one familiar with his writings that he should 
include in this brief allocution, originally delivered at Sion College 
— which he 14 ventures to compare ” to Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning— a bird’s-eye view of the 44 scientific, critical and histo- 
rical, and ethical ” aspects of the existing controversy between 


faith and unbelief, togethor with an elaborate preamble on the 
ft general character ” of the conflict. He considers — so far rightly 
— that the method of conducting it has become more civilized and 
courteous, which, however, is mainly due to tho more refined 
temper of the day ; and he is obliged carefully to limit this ad- 
mission, in a footnote, to the leaders of the Secularist army, inas- 
much as 44 the papere largely circulated among our working 
classes show that tho rank and file coutains at least many who 
are so savage and brutal in their utterances that they represent 
what may bo best described as 4 Condorcet filtered through the 
dregs of Paine.’ ” With this important limitation, however, the 
following remarks may be allowed to be substantially correct: — 

Tho combatants do not enter battle a** in the war-paint and with the 
wnr-crion of hnrbarie tribes, but for the most part in the temper of those 
ancient knights who before and after they fought with lancu or sword 
exchanged their salutations of m utunl * kindliness arnl respect. We 
seldom now speak of those who are unable to accept the faith of Chris- 
tendom us an Infidel party. We use the term Theist rather than Deist, 
because the latter carries with it an offensive connotation from which 
the former is free. Though many men of science hold premises which lo"i- 
enlly lead to Atheism, no one, 1 suppose, except the junior member for 
Northampton, is called “an Atheist.” Wo do not ussume that all un- 
belief must spring from immorality of life, or look on doubters or assail- 
ants ns consciously enemies of truth and goodness. Wo do not back up 
our arguments with anathemas. There has been, l need scarcely add, 
a corresponding change cm the other side also. Tho religion of Christ 
is no longer treated, ns in the coarser unbelief of Voltaire and Paine, as 
the work of priestcraft, and iu preachers us impostors. For the most 
parr, though there are some exceptions, we lind the character of Christ 
regarded witli reverential admiration, ami the Christian Church treated 
us uu important factor in the history of European culture. 

As examplos of Ibis modified tone among the assailants or critics 
of Revolution hro citod the names of Renan, J. S. Mill, Greg, 
Strauss, Matthew Arnold, and Tyndall. And, in spit£ of the ob- 
vious retort of those who say Ttmeo Damon et dona fermtes , the 
writer holds this change to bo matter of rejoicing and thankfulness. 
Nobody of course will desire to recall the good old days when 
putidissimuz iztc was the mildest formula of reproach a Christian 
apologist could find for evou his least hopelessly heterodox oppo- 
nent, whilo a sceptic like Tom Paine was eager to inform the 
public how at the mature age of eight, lifter first hearing of the 
Christian doctrinoof the Atonement, he “immediately woutoutinto 
the verandah and revolted at it.” But as regards theeliect oil the 
masses of this more civilized tone of sceptical literature, it is 
necessary to remember that tho change does not penetrate far 
below tho surface ; and if, as Dr. Plumptre opines, no ono but tho 
junior member for Northampton is now called an Atheist, there 
are a good many more who do not shrink from tho kind of lan- 
guage for which Mr. Bradlaugh has made himself unpleasantly 
notorious, and which wo do not care to quote here. There is a 
lurtlier and very important deduction to bo made from the religious 
value of tho 44 lair words ” proffered by sceptical assailants, which 
will be most conveniently noticed whou we come to deal with the 
ethical aspects of the question. 

Dr. Plumptre naturally begins with the scientific assault on 
the principle of 44 a supernatural Revelation attested by miracles,” 
And here lie is probably right in asserting that the 44 possibility of 
a miracle” — assuming of course the postulate of tlieism — is no 
longer generally domed ; cortainly Mill expressly admitted it. Nor 
is there any want of plausibility in the argument he repeats— and 
which has been forcibly dwelt upon by Cardinal Newman, though 
ho doos not say so — that, if there be a Deity, it is more likely that 
lie would reveal Himself to His creatures than leave them uncarod 
for and unguided. But there is no inconsistency between this lino 
of argument and that pursued in the very able 44 Ba upton Lectures ” 
of tho late Professor Mozley — not iced at the time in our columns — as 
to the real meaning of tho uniformity of nature, which I >r. Plumptre 
goes out of his way to disparage. That mere eon\ rational inter- 
pretations of tho language oi Scripture are not likely to bo pressed 
in this day by Apologists, against the legitimate claim* nf science, 
may bo inferred from tho appearance in a recent number of the 
lhihlin Review of a paper from the pen of a Roman Catholic 
bishop of unimpeaclied orthodoxy, ami well known to be keenly 
interested in geological inquiries, which tre its tlio first chapter of 
Genesis as a maguiliconfc poem. We cannot enter here on tho 
vexed question of prophetic inspiration further than to say that 
Dr. Plumptre does not contribute very much to its solution— 
though he seems to think he has settled it — by clenching a very 
cursory antithesis of the twin functions of the old Prophets, moral 
and predictive, with the 44 pregnant words” of Bacon— in which 
Dr. Gumming and Dr. Colenso might have agreed — that 44 all pro- 
phecy hath springing and germiuaut accomplishments.” As to the 
critical and historical difficulty, it is fairly enough summarized 
in tho following passage : — 

Sacred hooks have been examined with a microscopic minuteness. Tho 
external evidence has been weighed ami deelnrerl wanting. Internal 
evidence has liven thought to point to very different conclusions as to dnte 
and authorship from thov: which have been commonly accepted. 44 Tim 
Pentateuch,” we are told, “was not written hy Moses, but is a com- 
posite work, in which are embedded the fragments c»l many ages, from the 
traditions ot‘ the patriarchs to tho Hook of the Law, which was not found, 
hut wrilten, in the reign of •loduli. The historical honks are in like 
manner anonymous compilations from many volumes of annals and genealo- 
gies. Ecclesiastes was writt.*n under the Persian or Alexandrian monarchy, 
aud many of the Psalms belong to the age of the Maccabees. The lutcr 
chapters of Isaiah were the work of a 4 great unknown’ in the time of 
Cyrus, and the earlier contain numerous interpolations of the .same date. 
Other prop hets have been edited after the aamo fashion. » Tim first three 
Gospels have no title to the name* th«*y bear, and art* not contemporary 
records. The fourth is the work of a pseudo-Joannes in the second cunlury. 
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The Pastoral KpjtMuM aa n group, and Mas Second lipisile-of St. Peter, arc 
manifestly HpurioiiM. It umy be questioned whether the same may not be 
said of the Kpislles to tlui Colowians and Kphesians/' 

It ja interesting to know tlmt, in Dr. Plumptre’s opinion, Bishop 
Lightfoot, Canon Westcott, Archdeacon Watkins, and Canon 
Sunday hnvo satisfactorily answered these difficulties, though it 
does not follow that even all the members of the Christian 
Evidence Society, to whom his words were originally addressed, 
will be prepared to accept their conclusions on his ipse ilhit . We 
agree with him, however, that each objection ought to be 
examined and decided on its own merits, and that, if 
it should bo proved, c.r/., that Deuteronomy was not written 
by Moses, nor Eccluriastus by Solomon, all that would 
necessarily follow would lx; that personated authorship, apart from 
the intention to deceive, may he as legitimate within as without 
the sphere of inspired literature. Whether “ it is acknowledged 
on all hands that** — putting aside records of supernatural events— 
“ the history both of the ( fid and New Testament stands now on 
ti firmer footing than it. did a century ago,” may be questioned. 
No doubt Assyrian, Baby Ionian, nnd classical Inscriptions have 
1 brown much new light both on Jewish aud Christian history. But, 
on the other hand, modern science and criticism have forged many 
fresh weapons for the use of the sceptic of which Tom raiue, for 
instance, with the best possible will to be aggressive, hud no 
inkling at all. It betrays again a happy innocence of popular 
currents of religious thought to say that “ no one now dreams of 
suggesting ” — what was freely proclaimed two or three centuries 
ago— “that, a new translation [of the Bible] must, ipso facto, 
even if a better one, multiply doubts and throw men into a temper 
of uncertainty.” Such doubts may be very unreasonable in them- 
selves, uud te allege them ns an objection to undertaking the task 
of revision may be still more so ; that is quite Another question. 
But Dr. Plumptro must indeed be living in a fool’s paradise, from 
which a very cursory glance lit the religious newspapers of the 
day might have roused him, if he is unaware that such objections 
have been loudly urged in many quarters — from Convocation 
downwards — before the work was begun, and still more since 
the completion of the most critical portion of it, with its mani- 
fold omissions, displacements, nnd reconstructions of familiar 
texts. Wo do not say that such difficulties trouble the serene 
composure of those learned circles and leading minds with whom 
Dr. Plumptro affects to be so exclusively conversant that, as we 
gather from a note, ho had written his paper before he became 
dimly conscious of the existence of a profane vulgar whether of 
believers or unbelievers. Yet he might have remembered that a 
conspicuous and influential, if not very discreet, leader in tin' 
religious world publicly prayed not. very long Ago— in refer- 
ence, if our memory serves us, to this very matter of Biblical 
revision - to be “ delivered from tbo tyranny of professors.” 

It is, however, in the last section of his inquiry, where he comes 
to dual with ethical objections to revealed truth, that I)r. 
Pluruptro’s self-complacent optimism reveals itself with the most 
porpluxing naive/6, lloro “ the Apologist” breaks into an almost 
unbroken eong of triumph. 

The thoughts that widen with the years, th« 41 survival of the fittest " 
in the history of dogma, the true development of Christina theology, have 
removed some of the dark imngi nations whieh once clouded men's vision 
nnd views of fho Truth of which tin y undertook to bo the defenders. The 
dark shadow of Augustin? and of Colvin no longer renin on our rnueeptionsaf 
the Fatherhood of Cod. The name of Athanasius in no longer identified with 
the Damnatory Clauses. 7'he dogma that till unbaptized children are. <:.?■- 
chulrd from the eternal hope, which made Augustine known as the “ durus 


pater infantum and which our own Prnvcr Book but narrowly escaped, 
has been banished to the limbo of extinct beliefs. 

We have ventured to italicize some of the more questionable periods 
of this lyrical cpinicion which scorn to share the obscurity as well 
as the grandeur of a Greek chorus. Is the “ dark shadow of Augus- 
tine and Calvin ’’ the poetical synonym for the doctrine of predesti- 
nation or of eternal punishment — both of which are not uncom- 
monly identified with their names— or for what else ? In cither cose 
the jubilation is a little premature. One of the first English 
divines of the day — the late Dr. Mosley — wruto an elaborate trea- 
tise in defence of the Augustininn theory of predestination, which 
is still widely held; and Dr. Plumptro can hardly be ignorant 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment, in spite of the efforts of 
himself and sonic of his friends to dislodge it, still retains its place 
in the creed of the immense majority of Christians. As to the 
name of Athanasius being no longer connected with the damnatory 
clauses, it is still less clear what is meant. The clauses in 
question are just as. much of course a part of tho Creed as they 
ever were, and it is no modern discovery that the Creed was not 
actually composed by the father whose immo it boars, while recent 
researches have rather served to establish than to shake its early 
origin. If Dr. PI umpire menus Hint the Creed, or some particular 
clause# of it, do not fairly represent the mind of Athanasius, that 
is a point on which ho will certainly find a great many divines 
full}’ his equals in learning to differ from him. And ns to un- 
baptizeri children being “excluded from the eternal hope” — an 
enigmatic phrase which ho has borrowed without explaining it from 
Dr. Enrrnr— -hurt*, too, them is much room for explanation. If he 


fire, his language is singularly ill-cbeson, and the notion in 
question has long since been abandoned atdeast by all theologians* 
We are told further down on ttyigMne page that “ we no longer con- 
sider ourselves bound to hold 1 ! brief, defending the character of 
lawgiver, patriarch, king, or prophet, as free from infirmities or 
sins.’ 7 Considering that grave infirmities or sins of all these per- 
sonages— notably the sin and repentance of David— are expressly 
recorded in the Old Testament, it is not easy to soo how any one 
anxious to maintain its divine inspiration should have ever felt 
bound, or authorized, “ to hold a brief” for a view which directly 
contradicts its testimony. On theother hand, ifDr. Plumptro thinks* 
that now, any more than before, it ie open to any consistent apologist 
of Biblical inspiration to decline to vindicate, as a whole, the* 
character of “ the man after God’s own heart ” — who is also repre- 
sented as a special type of Christ — and of other Old Testament 
heroes, from the tierce assaults which sceptical writers are some- 
times fond of making upon them, he appears to us to be mucW 
mistaken. ] 

But the last, as it is the most vital, so is it also the most vul- ' 
nerable, point in this optimistic review of the conflict between) 
faith aud unbelief, it may be truo in tho mAin that “ there is an 
ever-increasing consensus” even among sceptics, as to “ the lofti- 
ness of Christian ethics and . . . tho unapproachable ideal pre- 
sented by the life of Christ Himself”; though oven this would 
! nut bo granted without very large qualifications by the Pdsi- 
! tivists, or by such writers as Professor 1<\ Newman ; Atill less, of 
1 course, would those who sympathize with the views of “the junior 
member for Northampton” — and we are afraid they are more 
numerous thnn Dr. Pluniptre seems willing to admit — “consent* 
to anything of the kind. But that is not the point we were going 
to insist upon. If ho means to imply that this acceptance, valent 
quantum, of what Strauss called “ the moral contents of Christi- 
■ unity ” is any sort of guarantee for tho acceptance, or even favour- 
able consideration, of Christian doctrines, we can only say that 
tho “combatants” to whom he refera, by whatever name they 
may he designated, would one and all repudiate such an inference. 
Tho very essonco of their contention is that the ethical may be, 
and ought to be, disjoined from the doctrinal contents of the 
Gospel, and for this reason Strauss, in his latest work, which 
leaves nothing to bo desired on the score of frankness, started with 
tho fundamental question, “ Are wo Christians P ” and answered 
it in the negative. And if it bo replied that tho acceptance of 
this high ideal by leading Agnostics of the day at least appears 
good security for the permanent recognition of the Christian 
standard of ethics among their followers, that also is a most un- 
warranted assumption. In tho first place, tho lenders of every 
party are, as a rule, men of higher than average character and 
principle, which does not suggest even the faintest presumption 
that in this respect the bulk of their disciples will emulate thoir ex- 
ample. And in tho next place, it must not bo forgotten that 
nearly all tho leading Agnostics of tho day have been brought up 
in Christian belief, and although they may have since been led 
by scientific or other difficulties to renounce their early creed,, 
they could not, oven if they would, at onco cast off with it all 
their ethical antecedents ; men do not so easily creep out of their 
own skins. But supposing Agnostic principles to become more 
widespread and dominant, when a now generation hud grown up* 
who never know anything of tho Gospel, or knew only to reject 
mh , the old conditions would bo reversed. And there is no ground 
ei .„ i in experience for anticipating, what Christians, as such, would 
ms | have less thnn no reason for assuming, that Evangelical ethics 


evangelical 

j would survivo the abandonment of Evangelical faith. One 
notable exception — and almost tho only one — to what was 
ssid just now of tho Christian antecedents of ojar leading 
j Agnostics will occur at once to everybody. Mr. J. S. Mill, who- 
displayed many indications of a noble and even Christian 
character, was studiously trained by bis father in the principles of 
dogmatic atheism ; but here again the exception Beams to illustrate' 
tho rulo. Not to dwell on the fact that Mr. Mill senior ha d 
himself received a very definitely Christian education, the moral 
influence of which he could not fail more or loss to transmit to his 
eon, and that J. S. Mill himself, though taught atheism from the 
cradle, was inevitably born and bred in the atmosphere of a 
Christian country, it is very remarkable that, just in proportion as 
his character developed, lie appears to have gradually and in- 
stinctively recoiled from the negative teaching of his youth, and 
in his posthumous works has left on record his conviction that, in 
some senso, theism, and even revelation must be considered at least 
credible. We cannot recognizo then in the teaching or example 
of the leading champions of unbelief any basis for even the faintest 
presumption that Christian ethics would continue to prevail in a 
society where Christian faith was defunct. In the dosing words 
of his article, which ore the least optimistic, Dr. Mumptre 
appears to us to touch most directly on the practical bearings of 
the question, when ho insists that “ the true difficulties of faith., 
the most formidable weapons in the artillery of unbelief, are found 
in the unreality of our lives, the bitterness and triviality of our con- 
troversies,” uml that there would be better hope of suceeas " if 
to tho force of individual example we could add that of 


refers to the tenet lint unchristmied infants do not enter heaven, i corporate and combined, as seen in an united Ohurch, a re*uMttd 
that certainly is uul “ banished to the limbo of extinct beliefs,** ! Ghristendomr” 
for it is the receive J touching of tho Koman Catholic Ohurch, and 

ta A ci lie. lnminlf .i.l t . ■ i t.v.l ^11 1 i ! ul!.. J ! .. 


is, as he biimclf admit-*, implied or all but implied in the language 
of tho English Prayer Book. If on the other hand he is thinking 
of the horribile (kcretnm by which Calvin assigned them to eternal 
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STEAM-TAC^pMATCHES. 

* former article on steam-yacht racing we spoke of the 
rules by which Mr. Dixon Kemp proposes to regulate the 
time allowance for racing steamers, ana stated that we should 
return to the subject We now do eo in order to discuss more 
fully Mr. Kemp's proposals and to Bee how for they meet the 
difficulties of the case. 

Mr. Kemp*s main proposal is, in fact, a formula by which, he 
believes that yachts or very various sizes and powers may be fairly 
handicapped. His formula deduces from tho displacement and 
horse-power of a steamer a normal or hypothetical speed. The 
time which one yacht is to allow another in any race is the differ- 
ence of the times which would be occupied in steaming over tho 
f given course, supposing each vessel to steam at her hypothetical 
' speed. Mr. Kemp also gives subsidiary rulos by which the dis- 
placement and horse-power of a given steamer are to bo estimated 
for the purpose of calculating the hypothetical spoed. 

The rule for calculating displacement was quoted in our former 
article, and we have nothing to add to the remarks there made 
upon it. The rule for estimating horse-power requires some further 
consideration. Tho proposal is to take two separata and inde- 
pendent methods of obtaining an approximate value for tho horse- 
power from measurements which zuay be easily made, and to take 
the mean of tho two results which are thus obtained for what we j 
may call the registered horse-power of the engines— *.e. the number 
which is to be assumed to be the indicated horse-power for tho 
purpose of calculating the time allowance. Tho first of these 
methods assumes the horse-power to bo proportional to the sum , 
of the areas of the pistons. This is equivalent to the assumption 
that tho mean pressure of steam and tho moan velocity of the 
pistons aro the samo in all the engines that are compared. The 
second method takes the horse-power as proportional to tho area of 
fire-grate. This assumes that the quantity of coal burnt per hour 
is proportional to tho area of tho fire-grate, and that all the coal 
burnt is burnt to equally good purpose;. It may bo that cither of 
these methods, when applied to a good modern marine engine of 
ordinary construction, will give a fairly good rough approxima- 
tion to the indicated horse-power ; and it seems not improbable 
that, when there is a considerable diiference between the liurse- 
power as given by the two formula), tho menu of tho two results 
will usually give a better value than either of them separately ; 
since, if tho tire-grate area is unusually largo compared with the 
area of the pistons, it is likely that, on tho one hand, the fire- 
grate will not consume to good purpose its normal quantity of 
coal, and, on tho other, that the steam pressure and tho velocity 
of tho piston will ho above tho average. 

Still, even when applied to engines of ordinary construction, 
the results are only rather rough approximations. Mr. Kemp gives 
a tablo of the horse-power of thirteen men-of-war of different sizes 
as calculated by his rule and ns uctually measured. It appears from 
this table that the errors of calculation aro respectively 32, 24, 
10, 7, 6, 5, 3, i*s per cent, in excess, and 12, 0, 6, I, *4 per cent, in 
defect, and it so happens that tho largest errors .ore in the 
engines of from 100 to 500 horse-power. Now, considering that 
a uillcrence of 32 per cent, in the horso-power implies, according 
to Mr. Kemp’s rule, u diiference of about 10 per cent., and a 
difference of 12 per cent, a difference of nearly 4 per cent., in the 
hypothetical speed, it will be seen, that tho rule is hardly calcu- 
lated to give universal satisfaction. It must bo remembored, too, 
that tbo cascNvill become much worse if yachts are specially built 
to race under such a rule. It will probably not he dillicult to 
design engines in which the steam pressure and velocity of tbo 
pistons are much above the average, and in which, by means of a 
steam blast or otherwise, the quantity of coal burnt ou a given 
urea of fire-grate may bo considerably increased. These engines 
would most likely bo very bad — i.e. extravagant— ones ; but tho 
racing owner will care very little how much coal ho burns if he 
can only got his engines rated for racing purposos at half thoir real 
power. 

It is much easier, however, to show that Mr. Ivomps rule 
for estimating engine-power is defective than to suggest a better 
one. Tho only satisfactory measure is the indicated horse-power ; 
but how is this to be determined? Is it to be the power de- 
veloped duiing a race P This would probably involve the presence 
on hoard each racing yacht of an inspecting engineer, which 
would, wo should think, bo thought intolerable, and tho rule 
would also deprive the yachtsman of any advantage to bo gained 
by the judicious management of his engines. Or aro we to take 
the power as indicated once for ull on trial trips P This would 
perhaps he tho least bad arrangement; but rival owners would 
probaoly be unwilling to accept the results of a trial made 
under the solo management of the owner or builder, whoso 
interest it would be for racing purposes to get his engines rated 
us low as possible ; yet it is more than doubtful whether builders 
or owners would bo willing to hand over their yachts to be 
tested by a rival firm of engineers, and awkward questions of 
responsibility would arise in the not improbable evdht of boilers 
or engines being injured while uuder trial. Moreover, such a 
rule would put a premium on the construction of eugines with 
strange devices which could not bo properly worked by one who 
was not familiar with thorn; and this again, besides giving an 
advantage to badly planned engines, would add very appreciably to 
the risk of a catastrophe on the trial trip, while the attempt was 
being made to make the monster do its best in strauge bauds. 


But suppose, for the sake of argument, that these difficulties 
are got over, will Mr. Kemp’s fundamental rule enable yachts of 
different powers to race on equal terms P e • 

Mr. Kemp gets the hypothetical speed by taking the quotient of 
the registered horse-power by the two-thirds power of the dis- 
placement tonnage, multiplying this by a constant, and taking the 
cube root of the result. The most importaut assumption here is 
that the total resistance to motion varies as the square of the 
velocity, and consequently that the work done in propulsion per unit 
of time varies as the cubo of the velocity. It seems, however, to be 
more than doubtful whether this holds for ordinnry full-powerod 
steam yachts. It is well known that for any vessel there is a 
certain speed which cannot bo exceeded without producing an 
increase of resistance altogether disproportionate to that which is 
required to produce a corresponding increase of speed when tho 
vessol is steaming slowly. This maximum speed is that at which 
the portion of the resistance duo to wave-making increases rapidly, 
and seems to depend mainly upon tho length of the entrance 
and run. For a vessel of given length at tho water-line this 
maximum speod will l>e greatest for vessels in which the wholo 
length is distributed between cntranco and run, so as to leave 
no middle body of uniform cross-section. For such vessels 
an approximate rule for determining in knots thoir maximum 
speed is to multiply the square root of the length by 1*03. Wo 
thus find that tho maximum spoed for vessels of 150, 100, and 75 
feet long on the load water-lino would bo respectively 12*6, 10*3, 
and 8*95 knots; and any yacht whoso engines aro powerful enough 
to give hor a hypothetical speed excooding tho maximum correspond- 
ing to her length will necessarily meet with this additional resist- 
ance, so that her actual speed will full short of hot hypothetical 
speed, and sho would bo hopelessly beaten in a race under 
Mr. Kemp’s rules. Moreover, the best experiments Boom to Bhow 
that at speeds very considerably short of this theoretical maximum 
the wave-making resistance becomes a very important part of the 
whole, and the resistance increases with tho speed docidedly faster 
than the square of tho velocity. It is probable, thou, that in smooth 
and still water the yachts which would win by time allowance 
would be very slow indeed. No doubt, on u tideway tho caao 
would be different. Suppose the actual speed of two yachts to he 
tho same as their hypothetical spoed, and in one caso ten knots, 
in the other eight, those would do equally matched in still water ; 
but the slower yacht would win by 50 minutes over a hundred- 
mile course with ft two-knot tide, and lose by 1 hour 40 minutes 
over u similar course against the samo tide. If the same uniform 
tide were favourable for fifty miles and unfavourable for 
the other fifty the slow vessel would lose by 25 minutes. 
On an average course, wind nnd tide will probably be 
unfavourable for more than half the wholo time of the 
race, and consequently the faster yachts would usually gain some 
advantage from wind and tide, so that tho most successful prize 
winners might not improbably be vessels which nearly attained, 
hut certainly could not bo such as exceeded, tbo maximum speed 
depending upon the length which bus been given above. We 
suspect that tho owners of the smaller cluases of steam yachts are 
not usually content with such speeds as can bo economically 
obtained in u short vessel, but prefer engines which, when doing 
their best, will drive tho hull through tho water somewhat faster 
than it can be driven economically. It would bo a paradoxical, 
but by no means an impossible, result of tho adoption of Mr. 
Kemp’s rules that the crack prize winners wore yachts too slow 
for any purpose but racing. 

Thu other assumptions made in Mr. Korops formula nro that 
the same proportion of tho indicated horse-power is always usefully 
employed in propelling the ship, nnd that the resistance is propor- 
tionate to tho wetted surface of tho hull. Tho first of them gives 
a perfectly reasonable advantage to improved propellers. Tho 
eecoud gives an advantage to largo vessels which might be im- 
portant if yachts of very different sizes competed. 

We liavo before us in the Field of March 5, 1881, tho particulars 
of three modern steam yachts of tho larger typo. It may bo inte- 
resting to apply Mr. Kemp’s formula to them. 

If wo make use of tho actual displacement nnd tho indicated 
horse-power as observed on the trial trip, wo shall get for the hypo- 
thetical speeds of tho Fair Geraldine, Queen of Palmyra, and 
Marrhwt, 11 *2, ir8, and 9*57 knots respectively; the measured 
speeds being 117, 1075, and 10*5 respectively. It will he seen 
tlmt tbo Mnrchem wins easily from the Fair Geraldine , and tho 
Queen of Palmyra is no whore. If, however, wo us,» Mr. Kemp’s 
rule for estimating horse-power, the case is very different. 
Tho cylinder rule gives for tho Fair Geraldine 405, and tho fire- 
grate rule 660, the mean of these, or horse-power by Air. Kemp’s 
rule, is 532-5, as against 300 actually indicated. The fire-grate 
areas of the Quern of Palmyra aud tho Marches are not given iu 
the Field, but tho cylinder rule gives 208 and 444-25 respectively, 
as against 272 and 245 indicated. It is, however, said that the 
Afarchesa's engines could easily work up to 300. 

Taking 522*5, 208, and 444-25 as the horse-power for the pur- 
pose of calculation, tho hypothetical speeds of the throe yachts are 
13*9, 10*8, and 117. Willi time allowance calculated on these 
speeds, the Alarchesa still beats tho Fair Geraldine ; but the Queen 
of Palmyra wins the race by almost an hour in 100 miles, instead 
of losing it by about an hour and a half. Those figures appear to 
be fatal, at any rate, to Mr. Kemp’s rule for estimating engine- 
power. They also, as far as they. go, confirm tho supposition that 
tho rule favours largo yachts with small engines and very mode- 
rate speeds. 
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It may, be said, Why not give a time allowance for size only, 
and take no more account of engine-power than we do of spread 
of sail in a sailing yacht ? Some restrictions must be placed upon 
the , engines, or our racing yachts would become exaggerated 
torpedo boats, carrying nothing but their engines and coal for a 
match ; yet it is not easy to see what these restrictions are to be. 
Limiting the space occupied by the machinery would lead to 
engine-rooms inconveniently if not dangerously crowded. A penalty 
on burning more than n certain quantity of coal per hour in pro- 
portion to the size of the vessel would probably be the best method 
if it wag practicable to obtain a return of the consumption of 
coal which was above suspicion — but the “ if ” is an all- 
imnprtant one. 

On the whole, it is pretty clear that while no information could 
be obtained from a race under steam which could nut bo got just 
as well from a well-planned trial trim yachts built for racing under 
any possible sailing rules would prolwibly differ essentially in some 
direction or other from those built for any useful purpose, and the 
chAnce of tiny real improvements ip the construction either of 
hulls or of engines arising out of experiments in sLemn yacht racing 
is remote indeed. 

Fortunately there is little chance of much money or ingenuity 
being wasted in this direction. In a race under steam there can 
be nothing of the infinite variety and sustained interest of a good 
sailing match. When once the course is Bottled — and it will 
seldom differ much from n straight lino between the marks — tkore 
is nothing to be done but to keep up the greatest possible head of 
steam by some refinement upon the old Mississippi device of sitting 
upon tbo safety-valve ami throwing the cargo of u hog-pro- 
ducts” into She furnaces. Fashion can do much, but it will 
hardly succeed in keeping up a permanent interest in races the 
result of which will ninety-nine times out of a hundred bo a fore- 
gone conclusion, and which, iu the exceptional eases in which 
there is a real race, will be lust or won iu tho stoke-hole. 


GEORGE BORROW. 

F EW men without having made a great reputation have exor- 
cised a more remarkable influence upon their contemporaries 
than George Borrow, whose death is just recorded at the Hge of 
seventy-eight. Hu was the sou of an officer in the army, and began 
life as articled clerk to a solicitor in Norwich ; but the law had 
little attractions lor him, ami his time was chiefly spent in 
frequenting the society of the gipsy wanderers who are still to be 
found in large numbers in the eastern counties. Tho contem- 
plation of their wild life stimulated that propensity for roving and 
adventure wliic.i he displayed at an early age, and which subse- 
quently led him into such a chequered and eventful career. Iu 
1833 he embraced the opportunities for travel which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ollerod to its agents abroad, and went 
to St. Petersburg iu that capacity. Having a wonderful aptitudo 
for acquiring lunguageB, and an especial liking for the less 
known dialects, he was able while iu Russia to edit the New 
Testament in Mautchu. lie next removed to Spain, where the 
Zincnli or gipsies of that, country attracted his attention ; and, 
finding that great, affinities existed between their patois and 
that of his Norfolk friends, he applied himself earnestly to 
tho study of the dialect, collecting 11 largo vocabulary of their 
words and a number of their popular songs and legends, ss 
well ns translating the Gospel of hit. Luke into tho dialect. 
Spain is not a pleasant working ground for a Protestant mis- 
sionary or distriuutor of the Scriptures, and Borrow^ constantly 
found himself exposed to inconvenience, and oven at times 
to imminent personal danger. lie was twice put undor arrest, 
mid on one occasion was obliged to seek shelter in the woods 
in disguise from tho fury of the fanatical populace. Return- 
ing to England, he published an account of his work and 
adventures under the title of Tito. Bible in Spuin, a book which 
attracted great attention, especially from the light which it threw 
upon the language and life of an interesting and hitherto almost 
unknown race. Ilis next journey was to the South of Europe, 
where he devoted himself almost exclusively to the investigation 
of gipsy dialects and manners. On his return he published a book 
coifed Lavmgrv, “ the Professor,” u romance for the incidents of 
which h6 has drawn largely upon his own personal adventures, 
especially among the Rom many chats, or “ gipsy lads,” iu whom 
he.tjOpk so deep an interest, in this book Borrow unconsciously 
points. himself in colours which are absolutely true to nature ; and, 
if he appears somewhat pedantic and vain, lus manly qualities, his 
enthusiasm and intrepid courage, more than make up for these 
failings. Lavengro is eminently a romance of the roads— not of 
ordinary travel, or of coaching, or of railways, as the expression 
might imply, but of “ the roads ” in the technical sense given to 
them by the English “ traveller,” or tramp, and describing the 
strange life of the folk who live, not beyond, but outside of the 
pale of conventional society. 

Until Borrow wrote, the gipsiec. iu England at least, were com- 
paratively unknown. Their language wa9 supposed to bo mere 
cant or thieves' slang, and the constitutiou of their society was be- 
lieved to be akin to, if not a survival of, the begging and thieving 
fraternities and “ Alsatian ” kingdoms, with which tho older 
novelists have faimliarised us, and which M. Victor Hugo has so 
picturesquely rehabilitated. Bamfylde Moore Oarew, the gentle- 
man vagabond, who dubbed himself “ king of the gipsies,” was long 


looked upon as the model of a gipsy hero? and the doings of his 
" tramps, v « mumpers,” “ thieves/ “ bewgars,” and "Abraham's 
men,” were regarded as accurate accounts of gipsy habits. George 
Borro w's books at onco dispelled all these false ideas ; the gipsies 
as he painted them were perhaps hardly mors respectable, whqn 
judged from the ordinary standpoint, than those of the popular 
conception, but they were shown to be a national community; 
with a real language, and not a mere motley horde of vagabonds, 
speaking the jargon of the prisons and the low haunts of towns. 

The later researches of Potts, Miclosich, and others leave no 
doubt as to the Indian origin of the gipsies, although the exact 
tribe from which they sprung has not been as yet definitely ascer- 
tained. Many of the individual words, such as p&ni, water, are 
identical in Gipsy and Hindustani; but the grammar of the nxst- 
montioned language, as shown in the mutimted form which re* 
mains in English Romuianyr and the more perfect system of the 
Turkish Tchingianus, is quite different from most of the modem 
vernaculars of India, and has but few points of contact with the 
older dialects. There are in India several tribes whose character- 
istic habits are very similar to those of the gipBies erf England. 
The Jats, Naths, and Brinjaris, for example, singularly resemble 
thorn ; and a very good case has been made out in favour of the 
lirst-montioned ns the original gipsy stem. It is an historical fact 
that some where about the year 420 a.d. a number of strolling 
minstrels did find their way into Persia ; they wore called Lun, 
And are described by Firdousi in terms which might equally weH 
apply to a band of English Rommames. The word u Luri ” is 
still used in PcrsiA for strolling minstrels and vagabonds; while, 
under the form Euri, it is the generic appellation of gipsieB in 
Syria and Egypt. Arab historians speak of these people under 
the alternative name of Zutt, which is, with much reason, believed 
to be a corruption of Jat. Tbo gipsies call themselves every*- 
where “ Rom ” or " Romany,” which would point to the “Dom ” 
or “Rom" tribe as their original stock, the initial letter, of 
tho word being equivalent to either D or R. Those people, 
who nro principally found in liohar, are essentially a roving 
tribe. Amongst other things which distinguish them from 
other Hindoo castes is their indifference to ceremonial im- 
purity, such as that which arises from touching a dead body r 
and their liking for owino-flesh. Now gipsies in Europe are 
I very peculiar in their eating, and are, perhaps, the only race who 
will eat animals that have died a natural doatk. Mul to baalo, os 
“ dead pig,” is I lioir favourite delicacy ; and one of the most typical 
and amusing of the Rommany ballads which Borrow has col- 
lected celebrates the trick formerly so common amongst them of 
poisoning a pig in order tho next day to beg its carcase for food. 

Borrow himself, though a skilful linguist, was no philologist, 
and though his conclusions with regard to the origin of the gipsy 
language) ancl race are vastly in advance of his predecessors, they 
are antiquated and erroneous when compared with the researches 
of Inter scholars. Tliu 9 in liis latest work, Jtomano Lavo-Lil, 
u Word-book of the Romany,” he gives among some correct 
ety urologies others which aro simply ridiculous ; his collection of 
gipsy words, too, having been made years ago, cannot compare with 
tho more recent ones of Messrs. Leland, Bath Smart, and 
others. Still it must be remembered that Borrow was the 
pioneer of English gipsy lore, and that of all the “ Rommany 
Ryes ” who havo frequented the tents of tho “ Caulo clials,” and 
picked up scraps of that “ wisdom of the Egyptians ” of which 
they make such a mystery and parade, there is scarcely one but 
owes his first introduction to a gipsy tutor to the few words of 
Rommany which ho learnt from Barrow’s books. It was not that 
accurate information about gipsies was altogether wanting, for 
some few Continental scholars had already worked in the field 
with good results, but the knowledge of tbo subject was still in 
ail unsatisfactory state ; and in tbiis country absolutely nothing had 
been done. The works of Crabb and others were written by 
persons who hud never gained the sympathy of the people of whpm 
they treated, and who could, therefore, never roally understand 
them ; Borrow, on the other hand, had shared their wandering 
lifo, and wrote about them as thoy lived, moved, and spoke. 
Of lato years gipsy literature has assumed formidable proportions. 
In 1844, threo years after the appearance of Sorrow's Ztncali, or 
Gypsies of Spain , Dr. A. F. Pott, of Ilalle, issued a work 
entitled 2 )ie Zigmner in Europa und Asien , which is a marvel of 
erudition and research. Later on Professor Miclosich, of Vienna, 
published in parts an exhaustive treatise, Ueber die Mundartwi 
und die Wander ungen der zigeuner Europas ; and in 1870 Dr. 
Faspati published in French at Constantinople a magnificent 
monogram on the language and literature of the Turkish 
gipsies with the title, Etudes sur les Tohingianis The 
liommany language is spoken with tbo greatest purity by the 
gipsies of the Ottoman Empire, and, as Dr. Faspati’a work 
exhibits the language in its perfect grammatical form, it is, as it 
were, the touchstone for testing the other dialects. M. Paul 
Bataillard has also made a valuable contribution towards the 
ethnology and history of the Rommany race in hie L' apparition dee 
BoMmiens en Europe ( 1 844). Of those who have followed Borrow 
in his investigations of the English gipsy dialect and traditions, 
tho most noteworthy are Mr. Charles G. Leland (Hans Breit- 
monn) and Dr. Bath Smart. The English Gipsies and their Lan- 
guage, by the former, is full of in formation and abounds in humour; 
while Dr. Smart's Dialect of the English Gipsies is a painstaking 
and most useful manual of tbo language. A deep insight into 
gipsy habits and modes of thought, combined with some amuse- 
ment, may also be obtained from a volume of & Rommany 
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and English, compiled jointly by Mr. Leland, Professor E. II. seldom goes out of town plainly wapts the data for reasoning 
Palmer/ and Mias Janet Jtuckey. * about the subject. It would seem to follow, then, that much 

It is perhaps no very great thing to have given the world a remains to he done in arousing the public raind to a sense of the 
clearer idea of what the gipsy race really is; still, everything which gravity of the evil of living in n smoke-weighted atmosphere, 
tends to remove error is«valuable, and *wo cannot say how useful There seems little good in calling attention to. evils which we 
the study of the most insignificant race may not prove to the cause are unable to set right. It is natural for the mind that is only 
of philology and ethnology, both of which sciences are, after all, partially impressed with the hurtfulness of smoke to lapse into the 
the handmaids of progress and civilization. To Borrow, however, comfortable belief that the evil is in its nature incurable. When 
certainly belongs the honour of having first inspired an intelligent wo discover that we hnvo ail our lives been incurring risks of 
interest and incited to scientific research into the facts connected which wo hnvo been totally ignorant, we aro at first disposed to 
with the gipsy race at largo. But his greatest claim upon tlio acquiesce in the state of things as normal and necessary. Avery 
sympathy of the English reader is his translation into action and little reiloction, however, will suffice to suggest that its our smoky 
his autobiographical expression of that spirit of udventuro and habitat is an artificial creation of our own, its permanence is a 
that restless desire for travel and now experience which is the matter which lies with oursolvos. In other words, we aro led to 
chief characteristic of English youth. Tho feeling is a healthy reflect that this is not a case in which tho organism has to adapt 
one. and if now and then some stirring book of naval adventure itself to a fixed environment, but one in which it is called on to 


sendB one boy to sea, or a perusal of Burrow’s works drives anothor 
y to seek the disreputable but instructive society of gipsy vagabonds, 
v no such great harm, after all, is done. At any rate, tho career and 
works of George Borrow are well worthy of study ; ho may have 
been a a vagabond ” by taste and habit, but he was eminently a 
Christian and a gentleman, and many mon have earned greater 
name and famo without half his claims to tho gratitude of society. 


TIIE ABOLITION OE l'OG. 

T IIE meeting convened lately by the Smoko Abatement 
Committee shows that one of the worst nuisances of London 
life, the blighting and suffocating fog, is now exciting serious 
attention. Although tho fogs of last year were less memorable 
both in intensity and duration than those oF tho preceding year, 
the Society which has undertaken tho task of grappling with tho 
evil has not relaxed its efforts. Other and more pressing ills, as 
frozen water-pipes and snow invaded dwellings, have not been 
allowed to hide from view the recurring evil of our grimy and 
deleterious fogs. Tho mooting, which was ably supported by men 
of social and scientific eminence, gave expression to the conviction 
that the smoky atmosphere in which Londoners pass a good part, 
of their lives is a fertile source of injury to our organisniH as 
well as to our possessions. It disfigures our buildings and stunts 
our vegetation; and in this way, as well as by excluding tho 
bright rays of tho sun for a good part of the year, it gives to our 
city its unenviable distinction of being the most dismal and hideous 
of European capitals. It not cnly disfigures — it destroys. It eats 
into our textile fabrics, and slowly wears away the masonry of our 
buildings. Worse than all, it impedes tho functions of tho organ- 
ism. An atmosphere charged with particles of unconsuiued carbon 
and sulphur would not seem to be well adapted for tho human 
lung?, and scientific investigation bears out tho natural conjecture. 
The careful analysis of London smoke recently made by a scien- 
tific physician enables us to sco the real nature of tho mixture that 
we are inhaling, and physiological observation has fully conlinned 
tho theory that, tho surface of tho lungs may become coated 
with an incrustation deposited by the smoky vapour which is 
inhaled. 

It is easy to treat such n meeting as that held at Grcsvonor 
riace with a measure of ridicule, on the ground that it merely 
onounceB a number of general propositions which no sane person 
would think of challenging. It seems to us, however, that Huch a 
fooling is here out of place. If peoplo were all finely organized 
and practised in close observation there would be but littlo need 
to insist on the magnitude of the smoko nuisance. But this is 
far from being the case. The effects of causes which are in pretty 
constant operation are only too easily overlooked. And, as for 
the disfigurement of our surroundings occasioned by smoke, tho 
familiar truth that what is habitually present to our organs 
of perception escapes attention here receives a striking illus- 
tration. It is not only the coarse, uncultivated mind which 
overlooks tho manifold unlovclinesses of our smoke-covered city. 
Even a lover of the beautiful may cease in time to note tho 
far-reaching (esthetic consequences of a smoky atmosphere out 
of which ho rarely passes. With respect to the h\gienic side 
of tho subject, the same thing holds true. r fho average 
citizen, blessed with a vigorous organism, is littlo likely to 
trouble himself about the. unhealthy character of his atmosphere. 
A constant stimulus acting on any part of the organism fails 
to oxcito a conscious sensation. And the trachea and lungs 
which are habitually bathed by the murky waves of London 
fog ceaso in time to ho tormented by them. It may be 
demonstrable from physiological principles that even a robust 
organism must be less honlthy in such impuro surroundings, yet 
tho loss in vital energy is easily overlooked when unaccompanied 
by positive sensations of discomfort. Now and again, perhaps, 
when tho smoky mixture dignified by tho name of air is unusually 
dense, as in the memorable winter already referred to, even such 
a hardy person becomos momentarily aware of the deleterious 
properties of fog ; but when the slight feeling of irritation is p&Bt, 
he settles down to his customary proportion of impurities as to 
something perfectly natural and harmless. Evon where theso 
impurities * ell upon tho health of some more delicately organised 
membor of his family he is very likely to misapprehend tho real 
cause of the evil. In order to refer things to their causes wo must 
bo able to compare circumstances in which they arc present with 
those in which they aro absent ; and tho ordinary Londoner who 


modify its environment. The Smoke Abatement Committee show 
plainly enough that they take this view of tho matter, and that 
they aro bent on supplying a remedy for the evils which they seek 
to expose. Already, as a consequence of tho growing interest in the 
subject, a considerable amount of ingenuity has been devoted to 
tho practical solution of the question. For somo time past we 
have heard of a number of inventions by which the effects of our 
smoke-emitting grains may bo avoided. The 1 Committee has 
wisely arranged lor an exhibition of the various improved heating 
and smoke-preventing appliances which have been proposed of 
late. This exhibition, which will illustrate the proposed substi- 
tutes for our smoky grates in actual operation, may bo expected 
to have a double oiled. In the first place, people who aro in- 
di lie rent to the evil of smoko can hardly fail to bo impressed with 
its existence and its gravity when they see how much thought and 
skill have been directed to its removal. And, secondly, if the 
exhibition is at all a success it will teach Londoners that tho evil 
is not ono which ought to be quietly submitted to as a part of the 
permanent order of things, hut ono which lies altogether within 
our control. Tho evidence given by Sir Henry Thompson and 
others at the meeting referred to enables us to anticipate the result 
of the exhibition so far os toallirm that our houses may he heated, 
and adequately houted, by a process that is in the fullest sente 
smoke-preventing. In the face of such a body of authoritative 
opinion on this point, nobody is likely henceforth to contest the 
assertion that the smoke nuisance is one which we have the power 
of removing if wo core to do so. 

But though it is allowed that Londoners havo the power of 
ridding themselves of their incubus of smoko it may bo doubted 
whether they will care to do ho. The cloud of carbonaceous and 
sulphurous particles which oach morning forms itself anew out of 
tho discharges from our forest of chimneys is closely connected 
with our chosen way of heating our dwellings. In France or in 
Germany, where tho use of stoves obviates the need of constant 
fires, and where wood is often substituted for coals, our darkoning 
smoke-mists aro unknown. AVe avowedly prefer our open grates, 
with their cheerful aspect, their socializing influence, their wuny 
venerable associations. AVo know very well that those firesides 
are costly luxuries, that a considerable fraction of the fuel for 
which we pay renders us no service whatever. Aud it may be 
thought that even when people have come to understand that their 
ImbiLs involve a good deal of injury to health, they will still per- 
sist in them. That is to say, they may deliberately prefer the ad- 
vantages of the blazing hearth to thoso which would be Bccurcd by 
a smokeless mode of heating ; or at least it may be supposed that 
the force of custom would turn llio balance in favour of remaining 
ns we are. In support of this view it has been alleged that the 
present agitation about smoko is by no means new ; that as early 
us the close of the last, century attempts wore made to introduce a 
cleanly and healthy substitute for our opon grates; and tlmt sinco 
that time the subject has again and again come up for discussion, 
and then been allowed to drop out of sight. 

This pessimistic view of the present attempt to carry a 
pressing sanitary reform is no doubt a plausible one. AVe are 
quite aware that Englishmen are often foolishly conserva- 
tive, tenaciously clinging to their peculiar habits whon they 
are at least dimly aware of their undesirability. Yet even English- 
men are ready to adopt a new fashion whon they are thoroughly 
convinced of its superiority to the old one. AVhen Londoners are 
fully alivo to all the mischiefs wrought by their dirty atmosphere, 
they will not, one supposes, long hesitate to accept a more whole- 
some stylo of heating their houses. To imagine that they would 
knowingly set up the sentimental considerations already touched 
on, in opposition to tho substantial arguments of tho man of 
science and tho physician, seems to us to misunderstand the Eng- 
lish mind. Compared with other nations we aro but slightly 
governed by sentiment, aud even tho deeply-rooted fooling for the 
cheerful English liro would probably give way to a clear conviction 
that its indulgence involves injury to health. And this result will 
certainly be hastened by tho fact that the proposed substitutes 
for our present thriftless grates aro likely to be much more effective 
and much less costly. It is a part of tho irony of the existing state 
of things that, with all tho greater appoaranco of heat which wo 
gain at tho expenso of our lungs, we are in reality much worse 
olfthan those who use the closed stove. The peculiarity of our 
English fireplace is that it heats one small portion of a room on 
the condition of making the other parts chill and draughty. And 
to this it may bo added that we secure this curious result at a 
much greater pecuniary cost than is incurred by our neighbours. 
Should all this be fully understood and realized by tho majority 

* J* 
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of Londoners, they would, wo are convinced, soon consent to give 
up their chorished firesides. 

It thus seems that the prospect of removing, or at least greatly 
reducing, the smoko nuisance really depends on the waking up of 
the public mind to the existence of the evil. That this will 
happen immediately wo am not sanguine enough to anticipate. 
Tho growth of an ml equate sense of the loss and positive harm 
occasioned by the artificial atmosphere with which we surround 
ourselves will pretty certainly be a slow process. Tho Society 
which aims at enlightening the public mind on the subject will 
accordingly have to harp on the various ill consequences of smoko 
for a long time to come. Only after frequent reiteration are the 
salutary lessons which science 1ms to tench fully seized and as- 
similated by the popular intelligence. At the same time, it is 
probable that there are forces working in the direction of tho 
Society’s efforts. The increase ol‘ general information must, one 
conceives, have tho effect of bringing home to Londoners to some 
extent the pestilential character of their smoke-laden atmosphere. 
Thus, for example, tho publication of lhe varying death-rate in 
the metropolis is well calculated to call men's minds to tho con- 
sideration of the disagreeable subject. It is probable that 
ft good part of tho present lively interest in the matter is 
duo to tho profound impression "made by tho announcement 
that an exceptionally severe form of fog which occurred the 
winter before last raised the proportion of deaths in the me- 
tropolis by a very appreciable interval. In addition to this, 
all the knowledge which goes to the comparative study of 
life is contributing to tho same Tcsult. The more generally 
Englishmen travel and contrast the surroundings of life abroad 
with those at home the more likely aro they to become alive to 
tho drawb&oks of tho latter. And evun that large body of 
Londoners which does not go abroad is acquiring, through ira- 
pqjved facilities in locomotion, the means of judging the true 
character of their daily environment. Perhaps nothing will more 
materially contribute to tho growth of a powerful antipathy to 
London smoko than tho rapidly spreading habit of living outside 
London. A man who, on an averago winter morning, enters tho 
City from a point twenty miles distant cannot fail to bo struck by 
the contrast. His breathing orgaus will bo irritated by the im- 
purities to which they have not nccustomod themselves ; his eve 
will miss the gladdening rays of the sun and note the depressing 
hue Which the dingy vapours cast on every object. Tho more fre- 
quently the Londoner emerges from his murky mists the less in- 
different is ho likely to become to their existence. The present 
agitation of the Hubject is thus likely to be supported by the action 
of natural causes. And this fact should encourage tho friends of 
the movement in the face of what are undoubtedly many and 
serious obstacles. 


Mil. GLADSTONE’S NEW PLAN FOR TIIE REDEMPTION 
OF DEIVT. 

I N preparation for the discussion of his Bill for tho redemption 
of 6o millions of Consols Air. Gladstone issued last week a 
Treasury Minute, which very dearly explains the means by which 
he is to gllect his object-. There are at present existing Termin- 
able Annuities to the amount of 7,107,571/., of which, in round 
numbers, about 6 millions will expiro in 1 885. They were created 
to pay off debts incurred in various ways; for fortifications, local 
barracks, through recent war deficiencies, and they were created 
also for the extinction of funded debt. Apparently Mr. Gladstone 
is anxious that the whole amount should continue to bo applied 
to the redemption of debt. It is impossible, of course, to foresee 
who may bo Chancellor of the Exchequer four years henco ; but, 
whoever he may be, he will have a strong temptation to purchase 
a little temporaxy popularity by remitting taxation instead of 
continuing to apply the annuities to tho payment of the debt. If 
he should be & weak man, or if his Government Bliould be in need 
of popular support, ho may yield to the temptation, and Air. 
Gladstone has taken a stop which will take out of his power 
two millions of these annuities. As is well known, the public 
will not buy Terminable Annuities. A Terminable Annuity, in 
fact, consists partly of interest and partly of an instalment of 
principal ; and the purchaser of such annuity, if he does not 
intend to spend his principal, should bo careful to reinvest so much 
of his annuity as is principal, and to spend only the remainder, 
that is, the interest. Bat tho great majority of people, oven 
business people, are incapable of calculating bow much of the 
annuity is principal and how much interest. Consequently the 
Government find few purchasers of Terminable Annuities in the 
open market, and they are obliged, therefore, to limit this 
method of paying off tho debt to the amount which the. funds 
under their own control enable them to deal with. At present 
it would seem that Mr. Gladstone has not funds that would 
permit him to deal with more than 2 out of the 6 millions which 
will expire in 1885. But it is to be hoped that, if he does not 
remain in office till 1885, before he retires he will in some way 
make sure that tho sum now set apart for the redemption of debt 
will continue to be appropriated to that purpose. 

As we have Baid, about 6 millions or the existing Terminable 
Annuities will oxphre in 1885, and Mr. Gladstone proposes to pro- 
long 2 ot these 6 millions till 1 906. His object in doing so is 
to obtain as much free revenuu as will enable him to redeem 
another 60 millions ofl the debt. It is calculated by the Actuary 


of the National Debt Office that, assuming Consols to be at par, 
459,760!. in twenty-five years will redesm a sum equal to that 
which would be redeemed in four years by 2 millions. This will 
set free a revenue of 1,540,240/., by the assistance of which Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to cancel stock to the amount of 60 millions 
storling. When the 60 millions of OonsolB are cancelled and con- 
verted into Terminable Annuities, the interest upon these 60 mil- 
lions will also be set free, amounting to 1,800,000/. In this way 
Mr. Gladstone obtains a total annual sum of 3,340,240/, But it 
is estimated by the Actuary of the National Debt Office that an 
annuity of 3,428,604/. will pay off 60 millions of Console in 
twenty-five years, and as wo have just now seen, Mr. Gladstone 
by prolonging his annuity of 2 millions from four to twenty-five 
years, and by cancelling 60 millions of Consols, has obtained an 
annual free revenue of 3,340,240/. lie needs, therefore, only 
88,364/. to make up tho Terminable Annuity required to pay off 
in twenty -five years tho 60 millions of Consols, and this sum, 
therefore, is the only addition to be made to the permanent charge^ 
of tho debt for the extinction in twenty-five years of 60 millions ) 
of Consols. In othor words, by simply prolonging for one-and-/ 
twenty years 2 millions of the Terminable Annuities now existing, 
and by adding to them somewhat less than 89,000/., Mr. Glad- 
stone is enabled to cancel and pay off 60 millions of the debt. As 
wo have explained above, he is able to do this only because there 
are hold by officers, under the control of the Treasury, Consols to 
the amount of 60 millions; 20 millions of theso are held by 
the National Debt Commissioners on account of tho Savings Banks, 
and 40 millions are held by tho Chancery Paymaster. When 20 
millions are taken from the Savings Bank account, the National 
Debt Commissioners will still hold 11 millions of Consols, besides 
7} millions of Exchequer Bonds o.nd various other available 
securities. They will therefore have ample means to meet auy 
demand that may come upon them in the way of withdrawals of 
deposits by the Savings Banks. In ordinary years the deposits on 
account of the Savings Banks exceed the withdrawals, and os wo 
may hope that wo are now entering upon a cycle of good years, it 
is to be expected that the excess will be larger than usual. But, 
oven if this should not prove to bo the case, and if tho with- 
drawals should he larger than is anticipated, the National Debt 
Commissioners will still have an ample margin to meet all the 
calls upon them. Mr. Gladstone devotes a large part of his 
Aiinute to provo that the interest of the suitors in Chancery 
are equally well cared for, umi his proof is complete. We need 
not go into this part of tho Minute in detail bore. It will 
he enough to state roughly the principal points. Stock held 
by tho High Court of Chancery has steadily increased in tho 
past. Between October 1, 1847, and August 1879, the stock so 
hold increased from 46,796,000/. to 61.886,000/., an increase ol 
over 15 millions, or more than 33 percent.; and there is overy 
reason to believe that it will go on increasing. In fact, as the 
wealth of tho country grows, it is evident that funds coming under 
the administration of the Court of Chancery must grow with it. 
There is every assurance, therefore, that tho Court of Chancery 
will continue to hold a sufficient amount of stock to meet any 
demnnd that may be made upon it. But, to make assurance 
doubly sure, Air. Gladstone, in concert with tho Lord Chancellor, 
takes elaborate precaution* lo secure that, if more stock should be 
needed, it shall be at once forthcoming. 

The direct and indirect e fleets of this conversion of Consols into 
Terminable Annuities must be very great. In the first place, it is 
a kind of pledge that the Government will not allow any part of 
tho Terminable Annuities now existing for the extension of debt 
to lapse or to bo applied to othor purposes, and, consequently, 
that the redemption of debt will proceed at a very rapid rate 
henceforward. In itself alone this must have a great infiueuce on 
the market. It will tend to give a now impulse to the rise in 
Consols which has been going on for some years. But, further- 
more, the measure will directly increase tho purchases of Consols 
by the Government officers. As we have just been explaining, 

Go millions of Consols are to be cancelled at once ; but their place 
must be supplied by the National Debt Commissioners and by the 
Chancery Paymaster by the re-investment in Consols of each instal- 
ment of capital os it is paid. In the now annuity of 3, 428, 604 /., bb we 
have just scon, i,Soo,uoo/. in the first year will be interest, and 
tho remainder repayment of principal. After the first year, how- 
ever, the amount of the interest will go on steadily decreasing, 
while the amount of tho principal will as steadily increase, until, 
ns we reach tho your 1905, almost the whole of tho annuity will 
be repayment of principal, and the interest will dwindle to a 
vanishing point. If, at the same time, tho remaining 4 millions 
of Terminable Annuities which aro to expire in 1885 are prolonged, 
the effect will bo enormous, and the price of Consols must rise to 
a point which will admit of the reduction of the interest on the 
debt to 2J per cent., unless, indeed, a war or some other great 
calamity should compel the Government to create Consols more 
rapidly thau it buys them up. * While these purchases on the part 
of tho National Debt Commissioners and the Ohancexy Paymaster 
aro going on, the Government itself will also be buying if the 
trade improvement continues, and we once more have surpluses 
of rovenue over expenditure. The Government purchases, it is 
true, will be for the Sinking Fund, and the amount so bought 
will at once bo cancelled, whereas the purchases by the National 
Debt Commissioners and the Chancery Paymaster will be on 
behalf of tho Savings Banks fund and the suitors in Chancery, 
and will remain intact. But the effect on the open market will 
be the same in both cases, for the amounts bought by the National 
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Debt Commissioners and the Ohan&ry Paymaster will not he 
sold again, except in the rare cases where the withdrawals by the 
Savings Banks or repayments to the suitors in Chancery necessitate 
sales. As a rule, however, the purchases matlo by the National 
Debt Commissioners and the Chancery Paymaster are real with- 
drawals of Consols from the open market, and diminish by so much 
the supply of Consols for the public. While this is going on, the 
public will also be purchasing. There are large classes, such as 
trustees, who must invest in Consols. Banks also are bound to 
hold a certain portion of their reserves in Consols, and so are other 
great establishments like insurance offices. Their purchases will 
add to the effect of the purchases by the Government and by the 
National Debt Commissioners and the Chancery Paymaster, and 
will tend to raiso year by year the prico of Consols. As wo have 
already said, tho accumulated effect of all these purchases can be 
neutralized only by a great war, or some other circumstance which 
would compel the Government to issue largo amounts of Console. 
The Irish Land Bill, no doubt, will, to some extent, cause a new 
issue of Consols. If that portion of llie Bill which proposes to 
establish a peasant proprietary in Ireland is largely acted upon, 
the funds advanced by tho Commissioners must bo furnished by 
the issue of Consols, and, therefore, it may be argued that tho new 
supply in the market will go to neutralize the increased purchas- 
ing, But it is doubtful whether this will he so. If largo numbers 
of tho Irish landlords sell their estates, it is probable tkut they 
will prefer to take in payment Consols rather than money. They 
will not be inclined to re-in vest in Irish land, and ns tho 
interest returned upon either. English or Scotch land will 
not be greater than tbe interest yielded by Consols, they 
will have no inducement to encumber themselves with tho 
management of property when they can have as lavgo an in- 
come lreo from care of every kind by simply continuing to hold 
Consols. Wo are inclinod to doubt, therefore, whether tho lribh 
Land Bill, however much the clauses establishing a peasant pro- 
prietary may be availed of, will increase tho supply of Consols in 
„ tho market. A great war undoubtedly would increase tho supply 
and neutralize tho effect of Mr. Gladstone's measures ; but any- 
thing short of a great war will have little effect. For every year 
tho growth of population and of wealth is increasing the demand 
for Consols, and tho cancellation of Co millions of Consols at once 
and their gradual replacement by the accumulation of another 
6o millions in the hands ol‘ tho National Debt Commissioners and 
the Chancery Paymaster in tho course of five-and-twcnly years 
must have an immense effect, without speaking of any of tho 
other influences to which wo have been referring above. 


TIIIC THEATRES. 


been contended that they should be throughout purely 
comic, and nothing else. Mr. Pinero is rightly, as we think, of 
a different opinion. Jlis ploy is full of what may |>e termed 
farcical incidents, but bo Los made it more than a farcical 
comedy by introducing a certain vein of emotion. The emotion is 
lightly touched by the author, and is given with, equally com- 
mendable lightness b} r the players, and it serves, as it seems to us, 
to maintain on the part of tho spectators an interest which might 
possibly flag without it. Throe acts of mere smartness and farce 
have before now boon known to bo wearisome. It is surely to tho 
credit of author and actors that Imprudence is the reverse of 
wearibomo. 

Tho action of tho piece passes in a hoarding-house, which has 
some resemblance to tho one depicted in Sketches by J ioz. It is 
curious, and it is also a tribute to tho playwright's verisimilitude, 
that tho characteristics of hoarding- houses have changed 
comparatively little between tho days of u Box's ” sketch 
and 1 ho present time. People who have frequented or 
visited hoarding-houses of this day will bco that the atmosphere 
of Imprudence is very far from being exaggerated. Whilo many 
of Dickens's pictures of manners and customs are antiquated, his 
earlier and later sketches of boarding-house life are still in the 
main truo to nature. Tho author of Imprudence probably knew 
that ho would be taxed with borrowing from Dickens, and it is his 
merit that ho has not shirked this danger. The events which 
follow each other in rapid succession in Mrs. Lazenby’s boarding- 
house arc improbable enough, and their very improbability is a 
source of amusement ; but the entourayc which makes such events 
possible for dramatic purposes is, wo take it, as truo now us it was 
many years ago. • 

To give in any detail tho plot of a comedy of intrigue like 
Imprudence would bo to Bpoii the pleasure of spectators. The 
piece depends mainly upon a skilfully arranged series of bustling 
situations, relioved, as avo have hinted, by a lew passages of 
emotion, to which excellent justice is done by those concerned. 
The weight of the pcrlormancc, if wo can speak of weight with 
regard to a tiling essentially light, rests upon Mr. Carton, tho 
actor-maungcr, who, by the finesse and tho force of his playing, 
move than confirms the high opinion which we have ventured to 
express of his powers on former occasions w*hen they had less 
scope, lie is admirably supported by Miss Compton, by Miss 
Kate Bishop, and, it may bo said in tine, by every uuo concerned 
in the representation of a pieeu tho Btage-mnuagemont of which is 
as good as tho acting. Uf the general nature of tlm play wo 
hate perhaps said enough. It may ho added that tho dialogue, for 
the most part, 13 ns neat, and terse as tlm construction. One or 
two pleasantries might, however, bo cut out with decided ad- 
vantage. 


I T is not very long since tho old question of indebtedness of 
English to French playwrights was revived in a somewhat 
amusing fashion, and tho revival led, not unnaturally, to a certain 
amount of gossip, both particular and general, concerning this j 
old story. Amongst other things, it was at the time stated or 
hinted that a certain play, which had seemed to all the London 
critics to gi\e tho lio to tho assumption that it was impossible for 
an English play- writer to invent a well-constructed plot, was, in 
fact, borroAved from a Frencn source. The play avus a play by a 
clever actor and playwright, Mr. Pinero, aud tile title aligned to 
the French play from Avhich he was supposed to have borrowed 
was curiously in harmony with the theory that lias English play 
was not original. Indeed, the title given to tho French play ap- 
peared lit once to explain a certain oddity in that of tho English one. 
The theory was so plausible on tho face of il that we thought it 
worthy of investigation, and tho result of careful investigation is 
that no play bearing tho title which was given out is known to 
thoso who aro beat qualifled to speak Avith authority upon tlm 
.subject in Paris. If any additional proof of Mi*. Pinero * capa- 
city to construct such a dove-tailed plot as rnauy Parisian drama- 
tists delight in is needed, it would be ibund In his play called 
Imprudence, lately produced under Mr. (Urtun’s management at 
the Folly Theatre. Mr. Pinero has suffered to a certain extent, 
as all followers of any art do suffer, because ho has not 
chosen to do the same thing over and over again. lie wrote an 
emotional play, which achieved a well-merited success, and ho ha3 
followed it up with an almost entirely comic play, which, in its 
line, deserves equal success. Ho had before this produced ono or 
two little pieces, which wore not in their essence pathetic ; but it 
seemed to bo expected that, if he ever committed himself tc> more 
than ono act, he would have to go in for the serious side of life. 
In other words, liis versatility seemed, in tho eyes of some critics, 
a fault rather than a merit. What he has done in tho case of 
Imprudence is to produce u piece as neatly and funnily constructed 
ns aro the many French plays of tho same calibre which hnvo of 
la to years given much gain to translators, and a piece which differs 
from those just referred to in that it has no offence in it. It has, 
instead, various touches which remind ono of Mr. Pinero s success 
in another line, and which, according to some critics, seem out of 
place in a play of which the chief motive is unrestrained comedy. 
We are not ourselves of opinion that they are at all out of place ; 
on tho contrary, the few discreetly introduced touchos of real 
feeling complement admirably, to our thinking, the generally 
amusing, and il may be said reckless, character of the work. We 
are introduced to a purely comic state of society, aud to characters 
who for tho most part are purely comic ; ami it has 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 

nn HE first race of importance which followed the Ascot, meeting 
- 1 . Avia’ tho Northumberland Plate at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. As 
tho event, proved, it was anything but an exciting affair. Mr. 
Javdinu's Bonnie l)oou was a very strong favourite, and he won in 
a center l>v live lengths. This horse hud been a high-priced 
j curling, but ho hail nut been able to run ns a young h-fi-so on 
account of an accident. At the Bibury Club and tho iStockbridgu 
meetings Lord {Stamfords good two-year-old liily Geheimnit’s, by 
Bosi crucian, showed lino form. 1 Lor winnings by the end of the 
Stockbridgo week exceeded 2,500 guineas, aud she had run four 
times without being beaten. Cliaribert, who lias turned out an ex- 
traordinary liorso over short courses, won tho Stochbridge Cup. 
in tho Queen's Plato Petronul beat Exeter, after a very hard- 
fought race. Exeter was tho favourite, and tho race was run at 
a good pace over t lie lung course of tAvo miles. There wus a 
lliii) race, again, for a Biennial, in which that uncertain horse 
Seobell beat Thor.i bv a neck. In the fullowing week caino 
tho July {Stakes at Newmarket, one of tho great two-year- 
old races of the season. The first favourite won, but * only 
alter nn exciting race, by half a length. Tho winner is a 
brown filly of Lord Rosebery's, named Kermessc. Slio is by 
Cremorne out of Huzeldean. Uazeldcan was by that very game 
lior-o Cathedral, out of Nutbush, who was one of tho fastest 
fillies of her ti mo. Some judges think Kcnnosso a little small, 
while others consider her largo in all those parts of a racehorse 
where size is most necessary ; some point out the excellence nf her 
head, neck, nnd muscular, well-placed shoulders, the symmetry 
aud power of her back, loins, and quarters, and the perfection of 
her lengthy, Ioav, galloping action j others contend that lier fore- 
legs are too light and straight to endure the wear and tear of 
training, or oven tho force of her own great speed in racing. 
Mardcn, who was second, had run nowhere at Stockbridoo to 
Goheimniss, although it is only fair to say that he was then 
carrying 4 lbs. extra weight; and iu the July {Stakes ho beat St. 
Marguerite by half a length, whilo at Stockbridgo ho had been 
some distance behind her. St. Marguerite is oavji sister to 
Thebais, the winner of the Oaks of this year. In the July Stakes 
she ran a dead heat lor third place with Dutch Oven, a iiliv oul of 
the dam of tho famous Bal Gal. It was rather simrniar that 
sisters of tho two most celebrated two -year- olds of just year 
should run a dead heat for a very forward" position in the Julv 
Stakes of this year. The next May tit. Marguerite avoti the 
valuable Chesterfield Stakes in an easy canter by a length ; and * 
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week later Dutch Oven won the Great Lancashire Yearling Stakes* 
at Manchester, a race worth nearly 1,500/. But, to, return te the 
Nowmarltet J uly mooting, we may observe that Peter, the hero of 
tho late Ascot meeting, made another exhibition of temper in the 
July Gup, and would not attempt to ruce with Chanbert, although 
it may bo an open question whether he could have beaten 
Chanbert over six furlongs, even if he had tried. 

Tho prospects of the Goodwood meeting we-e much cloudod by 
the prevalence of severe influenza and coughs in several large 
racing stables. It had boon hoped that Bend Ur and Robert the 
Dovil would have met again, but both horses were attacked by 
colds. Their owners set admirable examples by scratching their 
horses as soon as there seemed to be no hopes of their being able 
to run. It » a pity that this line of conduct is not more often 
followed by owners of racehorses. On the first day of the Good- 
wood meeting tho principal two-year-olds already mentioned, 
with the exception of Geheimmss and Marden, mot again in the 
Richmond Stakes. Keriuesse was the favourite, and St. Mar- 
guerite, Dutch Oven, and Purple and Scarlet were estimated in 
the ordor given. There was a grand race ; Kermesae in the middle, 
with Dutch Oven and St. Marguerite on either side, raced from 
the distance almost abreast, and at last Dutch Oven won by a head, 
Kermosse and St. Marguorite running a dead heat, for second 
place. Now Archer was riding Dutch Oven, and in our humble 
opinion this may have been enough to account fur tho victory by a 
head. Kermesae was giving each of the other two fillies 4 lbs., so 
it is possible that sho mav still be a trifle the best of the three. 
Dutch Oven is a fine well-made filly, but there were reports in 
circulation to the effect that, like her half eister, Dai Gal, she wa9 
a roarer. It is u curious fact that out of the five races for the 
Kichtbond Stakes which have taken place since its institution in 
1 877, four of them havo been won by horses (or rather fillies) 
belonging to Lord Falmouth, and that each of the fivo winners of 
the race has been ridden by Archer. Tho Goodwood Stakes was 
a disappointing race, os it was won by a lightly-weighted selling- 
plater called Brown Boss ; but there was one unusual feature of 
the race— namely, that it was run during a terrific storm of 
lightning, thunder, and rain. Between the brilliant flashes of the 
lightning and the blihding downpour it was almost impossible to 
see much of the race. There were several very hardly fought 
contests during the day, and for five of the races there were good 
fields. Altogether the opening day of the Goodwood meeting 
was far better than tho racing public had been led to expect. 

The Sussex Stakes, on the Wednesday, was won by Limestone, 
after a fine race with Geologist. Skipetar was third. The stakes 
were worth 1,517/* The winner is a fine horse, about 16 hands 
high, and he became fourth favourite for the St. Legcr after his 
victory in the Sussex Stakes. Twenty-eight horses ran for tho 
Stewards* Cup, which was won by Mazurka, who had been one of 
the triple dead-heaters for the ABtley Stakes at Lewes last year. 
She is small but beautifully shaped, and has great strength in her 
bock and loins, while her shoulders are just what thoy ought to bo 
to produce great speed. The Lavant Stakes ended in a tino race, 
Archer winning very cleverly by a length on Baliol, a son of Blair 
Athols, who was running lor the first time. This colt was not 
by any means universally admired by judges of horseflesh, some 
considering him too narrow, with but second-rate fore-legs. 
Sutler, who has won a good many races this season, ran very 
gamoly in the Visitors* Plate ; for, after appearing to bo beaten, he 
struggled on, and, wearing down his opponent, won by a head. 
There was a fine struggle again in the following raco, Osborne, on 
Privateer, getting the best of Archer on Passaic, the first favourite. 
Archer made one of his scientific rushes, but he was beaten by a 
head. Out of the seven races that were run on the Wednesday 
five were well contested, and in most cases there wflki good fields. 
The weather was all that could be wished, and everything tended 
to make the day a pleasant one, but, unfortunately, in the evening 
there was a fatal accident on the drive home, in which two lives 
were lost. 

On the Thursday there was a fine race for the Corinthian Plate 
between Sword Dance and Kuhleborn, the former, ridden by 
Archer, winning by a very short head. The Racing Stakes was 
the cause of much interest, because Privateer and Passaic, 
who had run a close race for the last event of the preceding 
day, were now to meet again under the same jockeys ana 
under similar weights* In spite of his defeat on the previous 
<}&y, Passaic was again made first favourite, and once moro 
there was a tremendous struggle. The form of the Draw- 
ing Room Stakes was, however, exactly confirmed, for Priva- 
teer again won by a head, although Archer exerted all his skill on 
Passaic. Peter was a strong favourite for the Goodwood Cup, 
and it was generally believed that the result depended entirely upon 
the state of his temper. To people’s astonishment, however, all four 
competitors were restive at the post ; indeed, Madame Du Barry and 
Fernandez behaved even worse than Peter. These four matured 
racehorses wero more unruly before their two-and-a-half mile race 
than many largo fields of two-year-olds before a T. Y.C. scramble ; 
but when once they did get off they went away on very equal 
terms. All went well until they reached the Craven starting post, 
where Fernandez began to run unkindly, and refused to try 
any * more. Before they came to the Mile post Peter also 
grew tired of the performance, and planting his toes firmly 
into the ground, he indulged in a hearty kick, and then 
sidled off into the gorse. Madame Da Barry and Nottingham 
were now the oril y horses left in the race, and the former had no 
diffldnlty in winning by twenty lengths. This was ft miserable 


result after the early promise of a terrific encounter between Bend 
Or, Robert the Devil, and Peter. After the Oup came the Bone 
Memorial Stakes for two-year-olds, a race worth 1,737/. Purse- 
bearer was the first favourite. This appeared reasonable enough, 
for in the Great Lancashire Yearling Stakes he hod run witnin 
three-quarters of a length of Dutch Oven, and now he was to meet 
her on * 1 5 lbs. better terms. When they came to the distance, 
Dutch Oven was running very kindly, but although Pursebsarer 
was struggling gamely, he was evidently beaten, and Dutch Oven 
won by a length, St. Marguerite being two lengths behind Purse- 
bearer. The day ended by another display of wickedness on the 
part of Peter, who, after odds had ueen laid on him for the 
Singloton Stakes, stopped soon after the start, and deliberately 
engaged in a kicking bout. 

In the opening race of the last day backers were almost olever 
enough to place the four runners in exactly the reverse order to 
that in which they came in. Carlyle was tho first favourite, at 
2 to 1 ; 5 to 2 was laid against Baliol, 10 to 1 against Forget Me 
Not, and ns much ns 20 to 1 against Adrastus. There was a mag- 
nificent race ; but it was not at all in accordance with the antici- 
pations of tho prophets, for Adrastus won by a head from Baliol, 
who beat. Forgot Me Not by a head, Carlyle, the first favourite, 
being absolutely last, half a length off. The Chesterfield Cup was 
won from a large field by Victor Emmanuol, who won the same 
raco last year. Ilia victory was a surprise, as 16 to i had been 
laid against him at tho stArt. In the last race of the meeting, 
Thobais, tho winner of the One Thousand Guineas and tho Oaks, 
gave Bai Gal 12 lbs., and boat lior by fifteen lengths. Before the 
Goodwood meeting it was expected that the racing would be very 
far from first-rate, and that the fields would be small ; but, as the 
event turned out, the meeting was a decided Bucoess ; there was 
excellent racing, plenty of horses ran in most of tho races, the 
course was in capital order, and the weather, with tho exception 
of one thunderstorm, was all that could be desired. 


REVIEWS. 


LES QUATRE VENTS DE L* ESPRIT* 

T HERE can be but little hesitation in deciding that, of the 
various divisions of M. Victor Hugo*s latest volumes of 
poetry, the most important are 44 Le Livre Dramatique,** 44 Le Livre 
Lyrique,” and 44 Le Livre Kpiquo.” 44 Le Livre Satirique ** is, it seems 
to us, too coloured by personal impressions, too full of matter 
which has not in itself, and to which the poet has riot imparted, 
any marked originality, to make it worthy of a place among that 
great portion of hiB work which should and will live. It has 
more or less wild tirades against institutions which M. Victor 
Hugo has persuaded himself that he disapproves of en bloc ; it 
has two impersonal dialogues, which do sot show the author at 
his best ; and it has one poem which shows him in his least dis- 
creet, considerate, and reticent mood, and the publication of 
which can hardly but ba regretted by such of his admirers as are 
not fanatical. To say that, in spite of its many shortcorqjngs, it 
contains fine linos and passages is perhaps unnecessary. But it is 
certainly not what we should recommend to a friend to whom 
we wished to prove tho greatness of M. Hugo’s imagination and 
power. 

44 Le Livre Dramatique ” has the sub-title of 44 Les Deux 
Trouvailles de Gailus,” and consists of two dramas which ar* 
complementary to each other, and both of which show at their 
best tho poet’s grasp of character and power of giving incisive ex- 
pression to bis doep thought. The scene of the first is laid in 
44 Un burg dans une foret. Intdrieur de la grande sallo en rez-de- 
chaussde. Aspect de ruine. Le ddnument rustique meld an 
ddlftbremcnt scigneurinl.* The words 44 En Souabe, 17 — ” follow 
tho short list of characters, of whom Lo Due Gailus and his 
chamberlain, Baron Gunich, are the first to appear. They have 
come on the trail of a beautiful girl named Nella, who lives with 
her lather in this curious taudis ; and, in the course of the opening 
conversation between them, we learn that Gailus is a usurper, who 
has long ago hidden away his nephew, the rightful Duke, in the 
woods, and who is not now particularly content with the result 
of his act of usurpation. The throne, he says, is 44 une triate proie,* 
and continues:— 

Snis-tu cc quo je suis ? un psuvre homme dejoie, 

Plutdt bon quo mauvais ( trbs canaille ; occupy, 

Mais oisif ; tort penaud. Comrae on ost attrapd t 
L'ambitieux pensif, usurpateur en herbe, 

Bit en premdditant le trdno C*est saperbe! 

On est to mailro ; on a le budget picin les mains | 

Le prince resplendit, regardd aes humnins, 

Au-cIcssub de la terre i il ost dsns la comfete ! 


Vite, Otc-toi de lb, petit, que je m’y mette 1— 

C’est ban, j'aiprie la place, etjerbgne. Aquelprixl 

m m • • • 

Les vastes battlements da cdrdmonial ; 

Boaucoup d’enterrement mfild d’un peu de bat ; 

Le rang supreme, un mot; le pouvoir, un probifeme ; 
No jamais utre sir qu’une femme vous nime, 

Voflfc ce qu’on asurpe, ami.— Si j 'avals su 1 


' Victor Jingo, 
A. Quantlr;. 


Les Quatre Ventt de C Esprit. Paris: J* HotzcZ ; 


■\ 
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At the mult partly of this particular mood, partly of what a con- 
temporary critic has aptly described as his perverse corruption, 
Galina's present design is to find an innocent and charming girl, 
and watch her progress to evil. The speech in which he avows 
this 'intention is charged with the same terse cynicism which 
is apparent in the curiously accurate description of his own 
character from which we have just given an extract. It presently 
appears that Gallus has a rival already, in the person of George, 
the nephew before referred to, whose only doubt as to the success 
of his suit arises from his belief that he is of plebeian, while Nella 
is of patrician, birth. There is a charming love-scene between the 
two, marred only by one touch of self-conscious prudery on her 
part which is essentially Fronch ; and then Gallus proceeds to 

E liis court to Nella, and to be repulsed by her with admirable 
plicity and wit. Finally, Nella orders him out of the house ; 

, almost at the same moment George and Nella’s father, Baron 
d’Holburg, whom political pressure has reduced to his humble 
state, appear on the scene. Gallus warndthe father of tho court- 
ship carried on clandestinely by George, who at last turns on him 
with a speech ending 

Tu te rdtracteras syllabc par syllabc 1 
Ton nom ? 

Lb Duo Gallus. 

Je auis Gallus, landgrave de Souabr, 

, Lc frfcre du feu due remnant George premier. 

L’aigle a deux teles preixl mm vol sur mon dimer. 

L’Allemagno u v a pas du fuwille plus grande. 

11 aaluc profondkmeni lc baron. 

Et, monsieur lo baron d’Hollmrg, je vous demand© 

En manage iei vol.ro fllle Nella, 

Tour mon neveu le due George deux. 

Mont rani George. 

Quo voila. ! 

There* is one very happy touch in the course of Gallus’s vain 
attempt to win Nella for himself when he, os if by accident, lots 
his coat fall open, and displays his orders : — 

Nklla. 

Monsieur, si vous croyez me faire de lVflVt 
Varee quo vous onvrez votve habit, do nmniore 
A montrer lin era chat sou* votre boutonniere, 

Et dans voire gilet le coin d’un cordon bleu, 

Vous voub t romp os. 

Then, showing him a full-length portrait of a field-marshal covered 
with decorations, Bhe adds, *• Yoici mon grand-pore.” Hero them is, 
it seems to us, a curious instance of that dramatic flair, which, 
combined of course with far greater qualities, has avniled to 
make of so ludicrously constructed ft play as llernani a drama 
which is notwithstanding so admirably effective. Along with this 
dramatic instinct we find in Margarita, ns the lirst play in “ Lo j 
Livre Dramstique T is headed, numberless beauties of. insight and j 
description which it is impossible to do more than briefly refer to. i 
In the second drama, which is called generally Esc a, and is sub- j 
divided into Lison and La Marquise. Znheth , wo havo Gallus still j 
on his strange quest, which in this instance, in one sense at least, 
is more successful than the former one. This time he comes in the 
forest upon a clover and fascinating peasant girl named Lison. Shu 
is an orphan and penniless, and is betrothed to the comparatively ■ 
rich husbandman Hnrou, for whom, however, .she has no real love. 
She is of a fantastic and romantic turn of mind, Iihs dreams of luxury 1 
and splendour, and cherishes the notion of the sudden appearance , 
of a fairy prince to save her from her fate. As she prepares her 
bridal toilet she reflects that 

L'ceil cst d'autnnt. plus doux quo la main cst plus blanche, 

L’ammir, dit l’Amadis tie Monsieur do Trcssnu, 

C’ost la vie. Et je ImiM lo parlor pay. nau. 

Ouvrifrrc. Orphelinc. Oh l jo sougo, et I)ieu laisso 
Entror dans* mon toil trouble un regard de duchcsse. 

Et j’ni ties visions tulles, pi a ire, charmer, 

Etrc fibre, etre belle, otro adoreu ! Aimer ! 

The chance quickly comes of realizing Borne at least of these 
visions. Gallus is on tho watch, ami so arranges matters that 
Lison iindB herself actually living in her dream of tho fairy prince, 
with luxuries and splendours rising as if by enchantment around 
her. The prince himself, however, though brilliant enough— sho | 
takes him at lirst for Satan— is not young. At the end of tho 
act she makes her choice between llarou's reeking cart and 
Gallus's magnificent chariot. 41 Mais,” she asks as it comes on 
the stage , 44 H qui done co carrosse ? ” 

Gallus. 

A vous. 

Lison. 

A moi I i 

Z* carrosse s' ar rite. Gunkh ouvre la portiere. Gallus abut lc I 
murche-pied ct y fait matter Use vperduv . i 

Gai.lum. 

Views ! e’est . . . tn voiture do noce 1 ; 

In the second act Lison, now known i\b La Marquise Zabotli, is 
installed’ in a splendid house in Paris. She has crowds of real or 
pretended admirers, somo of whoso slighting phrases concerning 
herself she overhears from time to time and notes with a marked 
eagerness. Gallus meanwhile occupies himself in devising every 
hind of scheme foi her gratification, but carefully avoids letting 
her know that he is so employed, and with practised cynicism 
denies to Gunich the imputation of having allowed his heart to be 
really touched by his new acquisition. In the end Zabeth dis- 
misses the crowd of fops who flutter about her, and, left alcne with 


Gallus, lets loose her passionate misery in one of the finest 
dramatic speeches that M. Hugo has ever written. It is, un- 
happily, too long for quotation in its entirety. She ends, having 
drawn a picture of what her life is and what it might have been* 
with the words : — 


Vout Ctos prince ot vieux, deux choses que je hois. 

Eh bien, pourtant, pout-fctro, hdlas 1 nos vatns sounalts 
G ardent au fond do I’ombre une ports fcrmrfe, 
do vous auruis aimd si vous m’uvlez aim&l 


Mais— 


Gallus. 

Zabbtk. 


Cost fini. Silence t Avoir rSvd le del, 

Et H’uvellicr avee l’arribro-pofit du flel, 

Et de tous led affronts sentir qu'on cst la oible t 
Ilrflas ! vous m’avez fait le cuoux uoir et terrible, 

Soycz maudit. 

Then, before Gallus can prevent it, she poisons herself with a ring? 
that she has filched from him. 


Gat.t.ub. 

Ciel ! mais e'est un poison 1 la mort terrible et prompts! 


Zabbtil 

Boiro la mark n’est ricu quand on a bu la honte. 

Elle s'affaiase sur un fauteuit 
Adieu ! je prends mon vol, tristc oiseau das forets. 

Personae nu m’ainiu. Je meurs. 


Gallus. 


EUe expire - 

Se jetant a set pieds. 

Je t’adorais ! • 


It is, of course, impossible by meanB of comments and extracts to * 
do anything like justico to tho deep and fine impression produced 
by the play, which lias, it may be mentioned in passing, & curious 
likeness to Musset's best work. The names of two players at the 
Theatre Frangnis who might give it admirable interpretation on 
the stage may probably occur to many readers. That it is admir- 
ably fitted for stage representation — with, of course, some trifling 
alterations — will be obvious to any one who takes the trouble to> 
consider tho matter. 

We have left ourselves comparatively little room wherein to 
speak of 44 Le Livre Lyriquo ” and 44 Le Livre Epique.” The' 
former is as lull of beauty, tenderness, and imagination as any of 
the poet’s former work in the same direction. One extract, how- 
ever, must suffice : — 

Un liymnu harmonieux sort dc« fouilles du tremble ; 

Los voyagours crujuLifa, qui vont la nuit ensemble, 
llaus&uiit la voix duns l’ombru ou l*o:i doit so lmtcr. 

Laissez tout cc qui tremble 
Chanter. 


Lcs tn&rins fatigues soinni oil lout sur lc gouflYe. 
La hut blouc ou Vdsnve epand tea JIoIh de soufre 
Se tait, dcs qu’il fcVtcint, et ecsse do gdmir. 
LaisHCZ tout oo qui soullro 
Donuir. 


Quand la vie cst manvaise on In rove mcilleure ; 
lies yeux eu pleurs hu eiel se li*vcut & tout© Iieure ; 
JL'espoir vers Dieu se to u rue et Dicu l’entcud crier. 
Luissez tout cc qui plcure 
Prier. 

pour re n ait re aillcurs qu'ici-has on succombc, 
Tout cc qui tourhillonne npparlient it la tombe. 

11 fnut dans le grand tout lot ou turd s’absorber. 
Lai.tscz tout eo qui tombe 
Tom her l 


To the splendid conception and execution of u Le Livro* 
Epique ” it is quito impossible to give anything like an adequate 
notion within our limits. Tho daring idea of tho midnight march, 
of the three statues, headed by that of Ilonri Quatre, is just such 
an idea us M. Hugo alone of living poets can handlo with the 
power and, in somo sense, tho restraint necessary. In his estimate 
of the characters of tho dead kings ho is, it need hardly be said, 
completely unfettered by purely historical considerations. But 
that is no check upon Uio tremendous swing and force of the 
verse that carry tho reader completely away, and make him see 
before his eyes the terrible ride that the poet describes. Wo are 
templed to quote the terse and dramatic conclusion of this fine 
work ; but it is perhaps best that readers should know it either in 
itn entirety or not at all. 


COlt A L ISLANDS.* 

M lt. C00PE1PS Coral Idands is a most pleasing book, written 
with vivacity without flippancy, and equally interesting to 
the ethnologist, the capitalist, and the general reader who only 
wuuts to bo amused. I ’he author has lived for some years among 
the innumerable islands of tho Pacific, in the middle of a mixed 
world of trade, lotus-eating, cannibalism, and orthodox dissent. 
He is convinced that the 44 Anglo-Saxon" has a great work to do 
in tho Pacific Islands, and that the capitalist will eventually find 
there particularly excellent business. Yet, though he has a noble 
eye for the main chance, Mr. Cooper is not one of those irritating 
colonists who thiuk that the chief end of the white man is to make 
money in a hurry, and the chief end of men, not white, to be used 
up as 44 labour ” in the process. Ho is entirely on the side of Sir 

* Coral Islands. By 11. Stonehcwcr Cooper. London ; ISiclinrd Bentlqf 
& Son. x88o. 
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Arthur Gorcjon And his policy in the Pacific — a policy which, if 
successful, will enable the native races to escape slavery bn one 
fide, and the fate of the Red Indians and Australians on the other* 
Mr. Cooper knows that liis defence of the Governor of Fiji will 
irritate many personal friends of his among the planters. But he 
has seen both sides of the question, has estimated the interests 
concerned, and seems to have no doubt that the policy of govern- 
ing as if coloured races had a right to exist in their own islands 
is the wise and just one. 

Mr. Cooper is not a professed ethnologist, and much of his in- 
formation about the past of the half-civilized races, and about 
their traditions and religion, he borrows from Ellis, Mariner, and 
others. But his testimony as to the actual condition of the lower 
races is authentic and at first hand. He follows Mr. Whitmee, a 
missionary, in his division of the peoples of the Polynesian Islands 
into three stocks. First we have the Papuans, “ a black, frizzly- 
haired people, who are tho lowest type of humanity in existence?’ 
We do not think the Papuans are quite so low. Jlegnard says 
<tfcat, next to the monkey, the Laplander is the animal which most 
nearly approaches mau. Papuans Beern a better developed set of 
people than Laplanders. Mr. Cooper says the Papuans 44 possess 
few of the traditions, poems, and songs common to many barbarous 
races.” But Mr. Godrington has lately published many very valu- 
able examples of traditions from the Melanesian Group, where the 
people, on the whole, are Papuan. Wherever one finds Papuans 
they are more or less mixed with a 44 large, brown, straight-haired 

n *B,” especially in the Fiji group, which is minutely described 
r. Cooper's work. The large, brown, straight-haired people 
Mr. Whitgiee calls 44 Sawaiori,” a word made up out of a syllable 
• each from Samoa, Hawaii, and Maori. Tho Sawaiori are very 
polite, and much given to ceremonial. Tho chiefs, like the 
blessed gods in Horner, speak a language different from that of 
•ordinary mortals. “ In Samoa there are four different words for 
4 to come/ appropriated to four grados of people — *a u for 
common man; mnlin mai for a person of respectability; susu 
enai for a titled chief ; and nfio mai for a member of the royal 
family . 9 The third of Mr. Cooper’s and Mr. Whitmue's races is 
styled Tampon, and its members are brown in colour, but smaller 
than the Sawaioris. They chiefly inhabit the Gilbert and Caroline 
groups. Mr. Whitmee thinks that the ancestors of nil these 
peoples originally lived together in the isles of the Indian 
Archipelago. But to consider this would be to consider too 
curiously. 

The Pacific Islands are no longer very distant from civilized 
lands. A run of seven days brings one from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian kingdom. Some American 
missionaries Art - tried to Christianize the Ilawaiians ; but Karae- 
iiamehn ordered them to throw themselves from a mountain peak 
4 is a test of the divinity of their message. This was illogical, for 
the truth of a string of metaphysical propositions cannot be tested 
by jumping off a rock. The American missionaries, therefore, 
declined to jump, and Hawaii remained heathen. As wo all know, 
Kaluakua is now king, and he has an army of no fewer than two 
hundred efficient soldiers, armed with tho Remington breechloader. 
We must, therefore, try to avoid quarrels with Hawaii, as they 
could only end in abject apologies on our part. The Ilawaiians, 
like the Boers, are averse to labour, and import Chinese coolies, 
who have no reason to complain of their wages or their lot. 

The Fiji Group is much more important, and Mr. Cooper believes 
•that it will provo a most valuable possession. Viti Levu, the 
largest island, is larger than Cyprus, and even tho second island is 
•ten times as big as Barbadoes, while the whole area of the isles is 
greater than that of the British West Indies. Fiji Vas ceded to 
England by the desire of Cacobnu the king, or one of the kings, and 
Maafu, 11 the Bismarck of the Pacific,” in 1874. The natives 
•have not yet insisted on its being restored, so it still remains a 
jewel in the British crown. Oftcohau had various reasons for 
giving up his sceptre ; the chief, perhaps, was that the Americans 
bad established an ingenious claim against him, a claim, according 
to our Commissioners, 44 unfairly made and unfairly pressed, ana 
which has led to speculations of a questionable character.” The 
speculators were natives of Melbourne. Tho whito settlers in Fyi 
were also anxious for annexation, though, now they have got it, 
many of them do not like it. The introduction of measles in 1875 
by her Majesty's ship Dido was an act of atrocious carelessness, 
which produced the most miserable results. In 1876 there was a 
4t final cannibal outbreak,” the conservative highland tribes attack- 
ing and eating a number of native Christians. Mr, Cooper takes a 
•eanguine view of the future of civilization and of Christianity in 
Fiji. If the recent accounts of a massacre by Christians be correct, i 
we may bavo reason to fear lest the natives, like the Boers and 1 
the Maoris, should exclusively adopt the early Hebrew theory of 
the duty of massacre. Levuka, tho capital of Fiji, has made 
^rifles in civilization, and possesses a cricket-ground and a 
School Board. There is also a 44 Temperance Hall,” but rigid 
abstainers are still in a minority. One Fijian chief boasts that he 
brinks a bottle of brandy every day, which, in a hot climate, 
steams to approach excess. Another commonly manages two 
bottles of gin, which he drinks out of a cocoa-nut shell. And yot 
fee native population of Fiji is not increasing. Chickens and 
turkeys and beef are cheap. In LevukA mullets are killed, we 
rwret to say, by dynamite. But the great charm of Levuka, 
after the pools beneath the wutorf&lls where people bathe, is the 
entire absence of tali hats. There is not one in the colony, and 
the only specimen was pitched into the sea. 


Fijian and Samoan legends of the Creation are retry much like 
our own. They have the Flood, Cain and Abel, and so forth, 
Mr. Cooper is half tempted to see in these traditions some feint 
remains of Hebrew influence. But, as the stories are common 46 
almost all known races, it seems safer nOt to speculate 04 fee 
influence of the Mosaic history. Among the saefed stones, as 
common in Fiji as in ancient Greece, was one which always had 
a little pebble when any woman of rank was confined in fee 
Fijian capital. The mother-stone was taken away when Christi- 
anity was introduced, but the pebbles remain to testify to feb 
thing. • ■ 

So much hAB been written lately about Fijian cannibalism by 
Miss Gordon Gumming and others that we need not quote Mr 
Cooper's account of revolting practices. He himself dislikes the 



w t my hand. My brother shot you 
E>u shot him with your little gun between 


you put a revolvor bull 
in the breast, and then [ 
the eyes. ; . . You killed my uncle,' but my cousin put a 
bullot through your shirt.” Tho Fijians, like other southern 
people, are supposed to use poisoned arrows in war, and they cer- 
tainly do their nest to envenom their arrow-heads, which are usu- 
ally made of sharp human bones. But the experiment of inocu- 
lating rabbits and other animals with the poisons used has been 
tried, and the results seem to show that these are not really effi- 
cacious. If a native has been hit by the arrow of a man who has 
metna, or magical power, he gives himself np for lost, and dies 
accordingly, 

Thu 44 labour question ” and the question of taxation are the 
great practical problems of Fijian life. It is not easy to ascertain 
how far 44 blackbirding 99 or cooley-stealing prevailed before the 
annexation. Mr. Cooper's own accounts of the matter seem rather 
inconsistent. At present the Governor does his best to secure the 
return of imported labourers to their homes when thoir term has 
expired. Mr. Cooper thinks that these hall-civilized returned 
emigrants raise the moral tone of their neighbours. It is certain 
that the Solomon Islanders seem to have become rather more than 
less savage during recent yeare. An amusing story is told of an 
imported Polynesian nurse who returned to her own people after 
she had served her time. A 44 recruiting agent ” mother, and asked 
her if she would return to Fiji. 

11 Well,” said the girl, 44 1 like it, but I don’t know if my pa will let 
me go.” 

44 Oh, I see the old folk live here, oil ? ** 

11 My pa live hero, but ilia’s dead.” 

41 Oh, how did the old lad}’ die ? ” 

44 Gentleman come visiting, and pa get jealous ; so ho fight and kill ma, 
then ho put her in a lovo (or oven) and pa and his friends oat poor ma 
all up.” 

The Fijians are at present obliged to pay their taxes either in 
labour or in kiml. This plan docs not at all suit the white planters. 
Tho natives can only get money by working for the planters, 
and, if they were obliged to pay taxes in money, for the planters 
they would be compelled to work. Now the article of commerce 
known as copra was, according to Sir Arthur Gordon, sold to 
Government by traders at 10/. ios. Gd. a ton. For the same 
article traders paid natives 5/. a ton. Thus, if the native is taxod 
ten shillings worth of copra annually, ho haB only to pay 1 06 lbs.; 
but, if he had to pay ten shillings iu money, he would have to 
sell 224 lbs. to the trader to raise his half-sovereign. So fur, then, 
the native has tho butter of tho bargain under the present system. 
A planter admitted to Sir Arthur Gordon that the natives 44 are 
very much better off than they woro three yoars ago ; but ho 
added that this was by no means an advantage to the planter, 
whose difficulties in obtaining labour were thereby materially in- 
creased ” It may bu inferred that Sir Arthur Gordon is regarded ab 
a puling humanitarian by the majority of planters. But Mr. Cooper 
entirely approves of his policy, as a consequence of which, he says, 
Polynesian labourers are now Hocking to Fiji, a country which 
they previously distrusted. 

Mr. Cooper gives a long list of Fijian products, and a business- 
like appendix^ with a tariff of customs. In his opinion the islands 
offer a great field for capital. il What Fiji requires is, in fact, an 
aristocracy of planters, who will add to a very natural desire to 
create a competence & keen sense of responsibility to all around, 
whether white or coloured.” Working-men and City clerks am 
not wanted; tho latter are 44 a nuisance in Fiji.” Men should 
have, at tho very least, a capital of three or four hundred pounds. 
From personal knowledge of the subject, we cau say that a small 
capital and a stout heart did not by any means lead to wealth in 
the earlier and more unsettled days of Fiji. Things may be im- 
proving, doubtless are improving ; and Mr. Cooper writes 44 1 
am inclined to think that there is no colony of the British Empire 
where a young man, coupling a reasonable amount of brains with 
a moderate capitul, can so easily secure a competence as in Fiji.” 
Air. Cooper adds plenty of practical hints for emigrants. The 
rest of his book— -his account of beach-combers, pirates, of the 
pearl-fisheries, of the monuments on Easter Island— is as enter- 
taining as his chapters on Fiji are instructive. 
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Mt SISTER THE ACTRESS.* 

rtlHB duties of a reviewer of novels are not always disagroeable. 

^ He occasionally meets with works worth reading, and then 
to give short accounts of the leading points of the stories, so os to 
excite the reader's curiosity without allowing it to bo gratified 
until ue shall have procured and read the books for himself, is 
pleasant work enough. There is also a pleasure in giving a few 
well-selected and amusing extracts, which shall keep the anxious 
reader's mind from starving until he may succeed in getting the 
novel from the circulating libraries ; and there is an art which, if 
rot easy, is decidedly agreeable, in writing an article that shall 
toll readers enough of a book to enable them to talk about it 
without spoiling their interest in reading it for themselves. It is 
always pleasanter, moreover, to praise than to blame, and a 
erkio who Bays a good word for a book hag tko double satisfaction 
of reflecting that he has done a service both to tho author and to 
the herd of readers who are always wanting to know of some book 
worth sending for. There would be no use in disguising tho fact 
that there is also some pleasure to be derived from reviewing an 
exceedingly foolish book. There are novels published in these 
days containing such surpassing nonsense that they amuse by their 
very absurdity, and, if not witty in themselves, they become tho 
cause of wit in others. Unfortunately there are other novels 
which come under neither of these descriptions. There is one 
kind especially which it is neither pleasant to road nor to review. 
This is the thoroughly vulgar novel. In Borne instances novels of 
this sort aro decidedly clever and prevailingly amusing. There 
are many passages, for example, in Sorrpry Sponge and Plain or 
Ringlets which can scarcely fail tu amuse, although they muy 
irritate. But there are novels which are both vulgar and weak, 
irritating and dull. 

On tho fourth page of tho first volume of the book before us wo 
read that 44 it is so difficult to be vulgar when you never open your 
mouth.* Wo beg to differ. There are people who find it exceed- 
ingly easy to be vulgar with closed mouths, when they have pens in 
their hands. Of all kinds of vulgarity, that connected with cham- 
bers of death and funerals is to our thinking tho most nauseating. 
In tho fourth and fifth chapters of the book under notice thoro are 
descriptions of a most unpleasant death-scene, the preparations for 
a funeral, tho visits of friends to the laid-out body, the carrying of 
tho coffin downstairs, the assembling of the mourners for tho 
funeral, tho summoning of the? bearers, the carrying of the body out 
of the house, and the marshalling of tho party into tho mourning 
coaches. We read of 44 n faint pervading odour of etiu de Cologne,” 
of 44 deep crape veils/’ of a “ buxom widow ” "decorously draped 
in the deepest mourning,” of “ the coffin with its silent inmate,” 
of the 44 marble image,” 44 the Silent Presence,” and 44 the funeral 
guests.” We were almost tempted to think as wo finished the 
fifth chapter that My Brother the Undertaker would have been 
a more suitable title lor tho book than My Sinter the Actress. Wo 
are bound to say that there is nothing more about funerals in tho 
succeeding chapters, and we wore not without a certain feeling of 
relief when tho heroine’s mother, who is spoken of as 44 tho sick 
lady,” died, uud had the advantage of a respectable funeral. Un- 
fortunately she leaves a sister behind her, a woman who had a 
41 gushing, alleetioimto heart, ’ us well as several other relations 
whom the author might with advantage have buried decently in 
the early chapters while in a burying humour. 

The heroine is, of course, my M.ster the actress, who performs 
some of those noble actions which it is so easy to make heroines 
perform in n novel. She marries t he right, man at last, although 
she treats him in rather a scurvy manner in the second volume. 
At one time- bIic falls deeply in love with a 44 beautiful man/* who 
is 44 as handsome ns a star,” and 44 looks as if he had just stepped 
from his bath perfumed and anointed, and put on everything fresh 
and clean.” This beautiful mini's 41 arm .steals round her lissom 
waist,” when she gently remonstrates with 44 Pray don’t I Indeed 
you mustn't.” After this backstairs sort of scramble there is no 
saying what might have happened if the perfumed and anointed 
beauty had not boltod with the bosom friend of the lissom waist. 
Tho accounts of the heroine’s attacks of love-sickness — for they 
deserve no higher name— read very like descriptions of indigestion. 
In chapter ix. we find her 44 lying on her bed, face downwards, 
with a vast new feeling pervading her breast.” The idea of a vast 
now feeling pervading the breast is sufiiciontly horrible, but wo 
pity tho horuine still more when we road that 44 there is a hard 
lump in her throat” 44 and a heavy weight upon her bosom.” Iler 
affection for the young man who -looked as if he had just stepped 
from Ins bath attained to such a pitch at ono tirno that wo are 
told she had a "heart welling over with love ” for him. When 
her pericardium is in this overcharged condition she is apt to be 
violent, for we read that 41 she flings herself into his arras with a 
passionate gesture.” Although we are told most about hor bosom, 
her breast, and her heart, we are informed, in the early part of tho 
first volume, that Bhe also had a brain. One of her friends de- 
scribes her as 44 disgustingly clever,” and she takes five prizes on 
one day at school, or rAther at 44 college.” English grammar must 
have been rather neglected at this college, for the five-prize-taker 
says to a friend , n Surely you will never marry him— not if you 
hate him ” ; to another person she Bays 44 Never you mind ” ; and 
she has a charming sister who says 44 1 couldn’t, uot now.” 
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* While the heroine is deeply in love with the anointed beauty, 
she accords softie minor attentions to a gentleman to whom she ia 
engaged to be married ; indeed, in ono place we reAd that 14 she 
takes, at this juncture, almost to courting” him; although at* 
other junctures she flirts outrageously with the anointed one, and 
she 44 cogitates earnestly with her heart what to say to him next. 1 ” 
Her love passages with the man whom she eventually marriee- 
remind one of that peculiar social arrangement known to servants 
ns 44 keeping company.” She was not particularly in love with 
him, but she walked regularly with him in Ilyde l’ark, and he woe- 
allowed to consider her to a groat extent his own property; but 
sbo was much relieved when something happened to save her for a 
time from listening, 44 with a callous ear to his long-winded tale of 
love,” and from being 44 called upon to give him kisses on demand, 
or to sit close to him on a sofa and pretend to like it.” Tho youth 
who tolls the long-winded love tales ia the son and heir of a. 
barouot, but he astonishes us by telling tho heroine when he moots 
her accidentally in tho country that* his 44 father’s seat ” is only 
throe miles off. Hitherto, we have never enjoyed the felicity of 
knowing any young men who talked about their 44 father’s seats , 1 ,r 
but on this point the author has the advantage of us. The happy 
youth had a very prudish old grandmother. Wo were prepared ior 
any amount of stiffness and primness in this old lady, and were* 
consequently not a little surprised when, talking of evening dresses,, 
she asked what Bhe called her favourite riddle. 44 When is a lady not 
a lady ? When she is a little bear! ” It will be perceived that even, 
the Grundyism of these volumes is peculiar; but then all the 
characters in the book are (juito different from what tho author calls 
44 the ui polloiP Even their surroundings are not as those of other 
mortals. We are told of 44 a bright May day, warm, sunny, and 
perfumod.” We confess that wo are not (esthetic enough, to wish 
for a perfumed day. Hitherto, indeed, wo have never experienced 
one ; out wo remember once reading in Punch of it barber out on a. 
holiday, who told his wife that tho scont of tho wild flowers- 
reminded him 44 of the most delicious 4 air-oil.'" A large propor- 
tion of the characters in this novel are the kind of people whom 
one would expect to bo redolent of peppermiut aud patchouli, and 
their days would probably be porfutned in that sense of the word. 
Jt is satisfactory to read of mansions 44 replete with ovoiy luxury, 
and provided with an amplo retinue of servants,” but one cannot 
help wondering what maimer of peoplo speak after this fashion. 
Perhaps this sort of fino language may he common among 44 an 
ample retinue of servants. ” We do not think it necessary that wo 
should give a sketch of the plot of tho story. It will be perceived 
that wo have refrained from offering any criticism on the book, ae* 
wo have thought it sufficient, to point out what seem to us to bo 
its leading characteristics. We cannot protend to say whether 
My Sister the Actress will bo much read. In these days thero 
appear to be people who will read any description of rubbish. 


WARD AND LOCK’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 

riHTE now forgolteu Etymological Dictionary by 44 N. Bailey, 
-1- 4>iXoAoyof,” which long held its place as tho guide and in- 
structor of intelligent country squires, states on its titlo-pnge that 
it has been 44 compiled and methodically digested, ns well for the 
Entertainment of the Curious as tho Information of the Ignoraut, 
and for the Benefit of young Students, Artificers, Tradesmen, and 
Foreigners, who aro desirous thoroughly to understand what they 
speak, read, or write.” Messrs. Ward and Lock havo evidently 
aspired to bring out a new iJniley, “ a Popular inul Comprehensive 
Guide to the Pronunciation, Ports of Speech, Meaning, aud Etymo- 
logy of all Words — Ordinary, Scientific, and Technological — now ia 
General Use.” They have uot indeed, in emulation of Hailey, under- 
taken to give 44 our most common Proverbs, with their Explication,” 
but in exchange — an ill exchange, as Borne may think — they have- 
gi von interpretations of the penny-a-liners favourite scraps of Latin, 
Erencli, Italian, and Spanish. This part of the book we own that 
we wish away. We “ hold that man the worst of public foes 
from a philologist's point of view — who does any thing to encourage 
the spread of that polyglot jargon which is so dear to the London 
correspondents of country newspapers and to tho authors em- 
ployed by enterprising cheap tailors. But letting this pass for 
the moment, wo are glad to see tho appearanco of this etymo- 
logical 1 dictionary. It is a sign of a healthy stale of things when. 

44 young {Students, Artificers, Tradesmen ” ‘ 4 aro desirous thoroughly 
to understand what they speak, read, or write.” It is a good sign 
too, when tho averngo Englishman, for whom Messrs. Ward and 
Lock’s cheap publications aro intended, takes sufficient interest in 
his own language to care about its etymology. And as far as we 
have boon able to test it, tho guido now altered to him is a fairly 
trustworthy one — why by the way could not the author of the pre- 

• Wurd and Lock's Standard Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language ; a Popular and Comprehensive Guide to the. Pronunciation , Parts 
of Speech, Meanings, and Etymology of all Words— Ordinary, Scientific, 
and Technological— now in General Use, With an Appendix, comprising 
I. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. 11. A Brief Classical 
Dictionary, comprising the Principal Deities, Heroes, Notable Mon and v 
Women, &c., of Greek and Roman Mythology. III. Letters; how to 
Begin, End, and Address them. IV. Words, Phrases, and Proverbs from 
tho Latin, frequently used in Writing and Speaking. V. Words, Phrases* 
and Proverbs from tlu? French, with English Translations. VI. Words, 
Phrases, and Proverbs from the Italian and Spanish, with English Trans 
lotions With 500 Illustrations, illustrative of Various Words, Names, 
anti Processes. London : Ward, Lock. & Co. 
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jfoce have contented himself with the ge&d word trustworthy 
instead of the barbarous reliable? There course much that 
is open to criticism ; for the matter of that); etymology is a grow- 
ing and still imperfectly understood science, and the utmost that 
can as yet be said of any etymological dictionary is that it con- 
tains fewer errors than its predecessors. When the long-promised 
dictionary which is to be the result of tbe labours of the Philo- 
logical Society appeal*, we may hope, not indeed to arrive at 
perfect knowledge, but to know all that is to be known at the time 
on tbe subject. Meanwhile we have nothing which holdB an oqual 
place with Littrfi's great work. We cannot go the length of say- 
ing that, the book before us is even as good a compilation as could 
possibly be made. Except in some few happy instances, popular 
works lag some little way behind the point attained by the fore- 
most scholars, and this Dictionary is not altogether an exception 
to the rule. “ Reference,” the compiler tells us, “ has been made to 
all tbe best English Dictionaries of modern times, including those 
of Webster, Worcester, Ogilvie, and many others that are generally 
accepted as reliable authorities”; but we see no traces of acquaintance 
with Littrtf and Brachet, whoso dictionaries should, of course, have 
been consulted for all words derived from or akin to French. In short, 
we do not consider this a first-rate work; but it is a fair performance 
■of tbe second class, and — which, after oil, is consider able praise — 
will do more good than harm. 

Our criticisms begin with the wish that Messrs. Ward and 
ILock could, consistently with cheapness and pro tit, allow their 
readers a larger, or at least a blacker and less crowded type. 
Learning is most excellent ; but short sight is, as the Germans are 
beginning to feel, a heavy price to pay for it. As however wo 
liave already lifted up our voice with reference to the same firm’s 
reprint ofrOobbett’s Grammar, wo say no more. Tho “ Introductory 
Remarks ” of the compiler next engage our attention. lie judi- 
ciously disclaims any intention of asserting that his work 

embraces within its pages every word tlint mny be introduced into u so- 
called English Dictionary; for it is possible to swell the bulk of a work of 
this kind to almost any extent by bringing in words which are nothing 
more than words from uncient and modern language* in an Anglicised 
l'orm. which are useless in themselves, inasmuch as they are not in use ul 
all, and in all probability never will be. 

With this remark any one will agree who knows the multitude 
of 11 inkhorn terms ” with which Bailey nnd others of his class 
swelled out their works, and which have been slavishly copied by 
one compiler after auother. The claim of the present work is that 
“ it contains every word whose meaning it is necessary that n well- 
read and well-educated Englishman should know,” which is per- 
haps rather too strong an assertion on the part of a book which 
confines itself to “ terms now in general use.” Tho well-educated 
Englishman should be familiar with the Bible and Prayer-book uso 
<rf “pievcnt” as in the collect, “Prevent us, 0 Lord", in all our 
doings,” or in the Epistle to tbe ThessaloniaiiB, 11 we which .... 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep.” “ Anticipate,” the explanation here given, 
hardly expresses its full meaning. He should know that riches 
was originally a singular noun, so that he may not blame 
tbe Revisers of the New Testament, as we have lately seen them 
blamed, for retaining in Colossians i. 27, “ To whom God 
would make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery.” Teen (sorrow), os a Shakspenrian word, should have a 
place in his Dictionary. Here we only find the colloquial sense of 
“ Teens, years between twelve and twenty.” Of course there are 
dangers on the other side. It was doubtless by referring to some 
dictionary which gave only the archaic senso of teen that some 
ingenious Frenchman was led to translate tho opening words of 
Vanity Fair , 11 The present contury was in its teens,” as “ le 
eidcle Ctait dans les larrnes.” Terrier should be given' in its legal 
as well as its canine sense ; and barb, meaning a Barbary horse, 
should not have been left out. As it is, tho inquiror who is curious 
as to the nature of the gallant barbs which appear in company 
with the heroes of Scott and Byron, has to take his choice among 
the “ beard or something resembling it,” arrow- beads, fish-hooks, 
and horse-trappings. 

The Introduction, from which we have already quoted, contains 
some useful grammatical notes. It would, however, have been 
better to describe the indefinite articlo a as a contraction of the 
original on. To repeat tbe statement of the old grammars that 
“ on is used for euphony,” &c., confirms the common and erroneous 
impression that a has been lengthened into an, instead of an being 
shortened into o. Strong and 'weak verbs should also have been 
explained; the compiler is content with the old notions of 
regular and irregular. In tLe matter of etymology the plan 
followed has been “ that of giving one, two, or more words to 
which each English word can be positively traced, or from which, 
by reason of its apparent affinity, it may fairly be supposed 
no be derived.” The compiler adds that iu some cases “ the 
•derivations given are intended merely as being suggestivo.” For a 
popular work it would, we think, have been a better plan, in 
the case of words coming direct from the Old-Engliah or 
41 Anglo-Saxon,” to have given the earliest form, without en- 
cumbering the learner with German, Dutch, Latin, or Greek 
cognates, and to have shown the stages by which it passed into its 
present form. Tbe tondency of the plan actually followed will be, 
we four, to confirm the learner in tbe common notion that modern 
-dBtufliih is as nearly related to German, Dutch, or even French, as 
it is to “ Anglo-Saxon.” The one thing that ought to be got into 
people’s beads, if possible, is that modern English is simply 
<“ Anglo-Saxon ”iu a later* stage of growth. Glancing over tbe 


etymology, wo note that in one or two cases tbe actual parent of 
the word undor consideration has been omitted, though the more 
remote ancestor is named. The Latin albus is given as the source 
of albino, without any mention of its immediate Spanish or 
Portuguese origin. So amour is assigned to atnor, without any hint 
that it is pure French, nnd only Latin at second -hand, lntroit 
should have had its direct origin^the Latin introitus, acknowledged, 
before it was analysod into intro, itum, and so. We doubt 
whether ancient, in tho senses of fiag and flag-hearer, should be 
traced to ancien and antiquus . It is more probAhly a corrupt form 
of ensign. The common derivation, hero adopted, of antimony from 
anti-moine, because some unspecified monks were poisoned by it, 
has a vory apocryphal sound. It would have been better to derive 
it from the barbarous Latin antimonium , which Littrd has traced 
to Arabic and Greok sources. Littrti should also have been con- 
sulted for tbe etymology of albatross, arsenal, bastard, caroanet, 
and escort . The last, which is here assigned to the Latin cohom, 
really comes, through the Italian scoria and scorgere, from 
comgere , to direct. Capstan is rightly traced through the French 
to the Latin capra ; but it Bbould have been explained that eapra is 
to be understood as an engino, not literally as a goat. On tbe other 
hand, the compiler has been wise in placing lark, a frolio, in connexion 
with larlc, a bird, instead of following those who attempt to trace it 
to theOld-English lacdn, to play, which lives in theNorth-oountry 
dialects as lay he. Attractive as this etymology is, it seems very 
doubtful whether it can be justified on any sound principle. Why 
under the head Ban-dog the reader should be referred to Ban we 
cannot tell, ab none of the meanings assigned to that word have 
any obvious connexion with a dog. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the more usual explanation of Ban-dog, quasi band- 
dog, t.f. dog tied up, is not very satisfactory. We must give the 
compiler due praise for explaining decimate, dilapidate, and 
oration accurately ; and his interpretation of transpired in the 
figurative sense us “ become known or public,” is a fair one, 
though the Johnsonian interpretation, “ to escape from secresy 
to notice,” would have been preferable. Our modem nevrepaper- 
writers liavo quite forgotten that the idea of escaping, exhaling, 
oozing out as it were, is conveyed by this word ; and a witness 
cannot so much as give his name nnd address without its being 
reported that “it transpired” that his name was John Smith or 
such and such a place. English usage must, we suppose, excuse 
forte and morale , though a Frenchman would writo/orf and moral — 
that is, if lie was speaking of the moral of an army. “ Moral con- 
dition ; mental state, us of men, especially in time of trial,” is the 
explanation here given. This is properly le moral: la morale 
being morality, which is a different thing. In tho phrase “ on 
the tapis” it would have been well to explain that tapis here 
means a carpet in tho sense of a tablo-cloth, not of a floor-cloth. 
Enceinte is oddly described ns “ tho projecting part of any 
system of fortification ” ; perhaps surrounding was meant, though 
even this would not make much sense. Cap-a-pie is given twice 
over, once in the English part, where it » in its place as an 
English idiom taken frqrn old French, and again in the glossary 
of avowedly French phrases, where it should have been noted that 
modern French usage demands do jned cn cap . But this glossary 
altogether requires correction, for we find in it A Voutrance , Cest 
enfait de. lui, Conte qui route, Le mot d'enigme, and that barbarous 
piece of English-French, double-entendre . By what rulo it has 
been settled that one thing is French and another is English we 
cannot make out. Hors de combat is placed among English words, 
while peine forte et dure, which has at least an English history, is 
relegated to the French gloss»ry. It is as well that in this latter 
purl the compiler has abandoned the attempt to teach pronunciation, 
though in the body of the work he does his best, with but moder&to 
success. Ang-boug-pwong does not seem very happily to represent 
the sound of embonpoint, nor hor de htmg’bar of hors de combat . 
In •the cases of ubbd aud employ 6 the learner might have had a 
bettor chaucc if the words had been printod with their 'accents. 
To come to an English word, it would not have struck us that 
A-gavm com eyed the proper sound of ayone, but we admit that 
we have not heard the word used in ordinary conversation. At 
any rate, we part in charity from the compiler, seeing that he has 
been careful to mark the proper sound of tbe wh in 1 ohat and 
where. 


VOLCANOES.* 

P ROFESSOR JUDD modestly announces himself in the 
preface to his present excellent work os the scientific ex- 
ecutor of the late Mr. Poulett Scrope in carrying forward the 
knowledge and investigation of the subject to which that eminent 
geologist devoted so much of his life. Many years have elapsed 
since Scrope 's death, and since he worked and wrote muoh has 
been dono to enlarge and confirm the basis of facts and observa- 
tions upon which must rest auy true theory of volcanic action 
and of the cognate phenomena of earthquakes. Very exten- < 
sive additions have been made to the relative geographical infor- 
mation by ascertaining tbe position and mutual bearings of active 
volcanoes in all regions of the globe, tbe number of which, and of 
what may be called semi-volcanic districts, is for greater than was 
formerly supposed. A more precise and differential examination 

* Volcanoes : What they Are and What they Teach . By John W. Jedd, 
P.R.8., Professor of Geology in the Ijtoyal School at Mines. Louden • 
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boa been made of the various rooks and minerals which are the 
slow results or immediate products of volcanio energy, and these 
are now better understood and more correctly class! tied than was 
formerly the case, Chemical analysis and microscopic work 
have also contributed to an improved knowledge of their real 
constitution and of the projbable conditions under which they have 
been evolved and have assumed their present aspects. The latest 
instrument of research, the spectroscope, 1 ms lent its Aid, 
and assisted in the comparison between what is actually 
going on in the interior of and upon the surface of our own 
planet, and what has been or is being transacted in the sun and 
other bodies of the great system to which the earth belongs. 
Above all, the history of the pAst has been carefully looked up, 
read, and digpsted, so as to explain much of wlmt would be in- 
explicable, ifattention were only directed to modem or recent 
exhibitions of volcanic action, la this, as in other departments 
•of Physical science, the immense advantage is to be noted of a con- 
centrated attack by different branchos of the service, so to speak, 
belonging to the powerful army now enlisted in that groat warfare 
in which the conquest of truth is the only glory and the Annexation 
•of fresh facts and of more extended inductions is the most coveted 
prize. 

It is nearly a century since Spallanzani visited and described 
:he volcanoes of Italy, and these have since engaged the atten- 
tion of other eminent men ; but it was not until the year 
1326 that Scrope’s well-known treatise gave the first systematic 
view of the subject. It was Spallanzani who pointed out that 
<the nature of volcanic action remains the same, however much 
its intensity may vary from time to time ; and if this is accepted 
as a central truth, a great advanco will bo made iu the facility 
of grouping around it many phenomena which otherwise 
might seem to bo at variance with each other, and indeed 
not to belong to the same order of things. All subse- 
quent discovery and reflection have tended to confirm this 
axiom. • Stromboli has for the whole historical period of two 
thousand years been in a state ot constant activity, but has 
never broken out into the violent eruptions which have distin- 
guished Vesuvius and Etna, nor has il. ever relapsed into absolute 
quiescence or extinction. Its accessible position and comparatively 
tranquil behaviour have always made it a desirable spot for the 
study of volcanic life. There may be seen all the familiar sights 
and sounds of the volcano ; the crater and tho lava stream, 
the ojected showers of molten rock, assuming tho form of 
scoriso as they cool in failing, and the enormous evolution 
of steam, which forms the huge masses of so-called smoko 
which lmng oyer a volcano during eruption, and ia the most 
probable source of the vast mechanical power which lifts 
the column of fused mineral matter from its subterranean reser- 
voir and drives it over the lips of the brimming cup. Thence 
it runB down the sides of tho mountain within which it has 
rison, atill apparently smoking and bursting with included steam, 
to ravage the neighbourhood, to bo tho terror of the day, and to 
become in after ages the instruction und wonder of tho future 
geologist, under the form of a basalt, a trachyte, or of some other 
plutonic rock. 

The general history of tho volcanic centres which lmve been 
most under observation tends to show that long periods of in- 
activity are followed by eruptions of long duration or of great 
violence, and the reverse. Feeble and brief eruptions succeed at 
short iutcrvala j and, ns a rule, the violcnco of a great eruption 
is inversely proportional to its duration. This sort of intermittent 
action obviously resembles that of the Geyser springs in Iceland 
and elsewhere, which may fairly be described as hot-water vol- 
canoes, and to a considerable extent it is consistent with the sup- 
position that tho actual eruptive manifestations of volcanic force 
are due to the escape of high-pressuro steam, imprisoned in the 
interior of tho earth, and waiting for an opportunity of diminished 
pressure to escape. Unquestionably steam does bear a consider- 
able part in eruptions ; and the unseen operation of water at enor- 
mous temperatures, und subject to immense subterranean pressure, 
must he held to assist in tho widoly-9proad modifications of 
the earth's crust, of which volcanoes and earthquakes are the casual 
and not the most important indications. Dui much more know- 
ledge is required before the steam theory can be deliuitoly accepted, 
although it presents a greater aspect of probability than any other 
yet put forward and supported by observation, and in his linal dis- 
cussion of various hypotheses Professor Judd is extremely careful 
in weighing the facts already collected, and refrains from giving 
any absolute opinion. A recent writer in the Quarterly licoiew 
throws out the suggestion that the volcano and the earthquake 
owe their existence to some hitherto unsuspected action of elec- 
tricity, while at the same timo he ignores the evidence of the 
elevation and depression of certain tracts of the earth's surface, 
which must be admitted and considered in connexion with any 
rational theory of volcanic action, and without which it cannot, in 
all its generality, be explained. 

The microscopic examination of thin slices of various lavas has 
discovered unexpected points of difference in Iheir internal struc- 
ture, and has even aided to some extent in determining the date of 
their formation. They present much difference in their composi- 
tion and texture, from that of a simple glass or obsidian to that 
of rock like granite, made up entirely of large crystals. The 
vitreous lavas also sometimes take the shape of pumice, which is 
nothing hut the filaments or powder of glossy lava consolidated, 
hut with innumerable cavities. The purnico of commerce is a 
direct natural manufacture of the Mediterranean volcnnoes, from 


one of which the necessary supply is always obtained. The most 
important conclusions to oe derived from an investigation of the 
crystalline interior of lavd, and from experiments upon the arti- 
ficial fusing and cooling of such small portions as can be so ope- 
rated upon, are those which prove the tune necessary for the cooling 
of lavas and the great pressure to which they must have been sub- 
jected. Further evidence of enormous pressure, either exercised 
by steam, or by tho lateral thrust of adjoining rocks, or by the 
weight of superincumbent mineral masses, is afforded by the exist- 
ence of fluids as found in the minute cavities which abound in 
many kinds of crystals. Each of such cavities contains some 
liquid and a bubble of gas, like that of air in a spirit-level; and 
the obvious inference is that the crystals must have been formed 
under a pressure capable of reducing to a liquid form some of the 
most volatile kinds of such matter as is usually found in an aeri- 
form state. Tho further prosecution of these inquiries will not 
only tend to throw more light on the nature of lavas, recent and 
ancient, but to advance our knowledge of the way in which 
crystals in general, and especially metallic and mineral veins, 
are formed. All our precious gems are probably due to 
volcanic action, and to the slow crystallization under enor- 
mous pressure of small portions of some of the materials which 
exist in another slate in tho greatest abundance. Diamonds ore 
crystallized carbon, and it is known that the largest recent dis- 
covery of them has taken place in tho midst of an old volcanic 
region of 8011th Africa; the ruby and sapphire are crystals of 
alumina ; the amethyst and a number of other gems represent 
silica. 

The more recent and familiar exhibitions of volcanic agency 
lire well described, and Professor Judd’s treatise gives an admir- 
able account of all the most celebrated eruptions, including the 
remarkable deration of Monte Nuovo to a height 01440 feet 
in the space of two days and nights, which affords one of 
the best known and most instructive instances of rapid vol- 
cauic work. More novel matter is devoted to the description 
of less familiar but still active volcanoes, and to the studies 
which have now been mnde of extinct craters, and of tho evi- 
dences of ancient volcanic action in times which are old even when 
reckoned according 10 the calendar of nccepted geological time. 
Under di He relit circumstance** widely different results are produced. 
In Hawaii, where tho lava is very liquid, there are great volcanic 
cones rising to nearly 14.000 feet, with a base of seventy miles, 
and with a slope consequently of only six or eight degrees. Coto- 
paxi, which has been built up by continuous eruptions from the 
same vent, is 19,600 feet high; the height and width of the base 
increase together; and the vertical section is nearly that of an 
equilateral triangle. The great eruption iu tho lslo of Java in 
1772 was the grandest and most ferritic exhibition of tho 
inner forces of the earth recorded iu history. A cone 9,000 feet 
high broke out iu eruption, an enormous nines of materials 
was ejected, and the mountain was reduced in height to 
5, ocx) feet. These and similar eruptions are tho violent but 
spasmodic effort. of volcanic force; but equally great or even 
greater results have probably been effected by tho slow and con- 
tinuous action of thermal springs, by which large quantities of heat 
must be constantly escaping from the interior of tho earth, and 
materials removed and carried down to be ultimately redeposited 
at the bottom of tho sea. It is calculated that tho solid matter 
dissolved in the liot waters of Hath alone, which has by their 
agency been extracted fioni the earth during the hist 2,000 years, 
would, if collected, form a solid cune equal to the bulk of Monte 
Nuovo. 

Tho general proximity of active volcanoos to the shores of tho 
sea has long been noticed ; and recently extended observation 
confirms 1)10 fact, with only two considerable exceptions. For, in 
tho centre of the vast tract of land formed by Europe and Asia — 
the largest unbroken one on tho globe— there rise the volcanoes of 
tho Thian Shan lliugc, of which, however, it is desirable that 
mure should bo known; and, on the contrary, the volcanoes of 
the Sandwich Islands, which are tho largest in tho world, rifle 
almost in the centre of tho widest ocean and from its greatest 
depths. But a careful study of the evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that the proximity of the ocean to volcanic vents 
should be regarded not as tho cause, but as the effect, of 
subterranean action, when regarded in its most universal 
aspect. Professor Judd describes mountain-chains as cicatrized 
wounds in the earth's crust, representing the lines of great 
iissures along which volcanic action has been manifested. 
Afterwards subsidence during long periods takes place, during 
which are being accumulated the future materials of tho mountain- 
range ; the ellect of vast tension and pressure and of enormous 
heat transforms the deposited strata into hard and crystalline 
rocks ; there is further elevation at successive epochs j and, finally, 
the action of water in torrents, or rain, or by frost, denudes the 
harder rocks and shapes out of them such masses os those of the 
Andes or the Alps. The time is, of course, to bo counted by 
millions of years, and the vertical spaces to be tilled in must to 
measured in thousands of feet ; but there is nothing in the figures 
which need detract from the probabilities of this hypothesis. If 
it is Accepted, it is likely that at any given time the weakest parts 
in the earth's crust will be along the lines of demarcation between 
the laud and the *ea, and it is hero that active volcanoes would be 
found. To go back to r.n actual beginning is more than is now ex- 
pected from science, which can only, refer to a long series of similar 
changes, showing that volcanic action was at work among what 
are believed to be the oldest rocks* Continuous secular changes 
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fallowing in similar cycles of phonomenaVappear to be the rule in 
inorganic as well as in organic existence wffen the former is surveyed 
in the large and comprehensive way necessary in dealing with the 
' coamical history of our glohe. Earthquakes thus ceaBO to bo 
portentous, and take their place in the ranks of the ordinary 
ministers of nature ; and, so viewed, tliny “ break not heaven’s 
design,” as Pope has hypothetically said of them in his well-known 
comparison between the moral and physical evils of the world. 

Much valuable illustration of modern volcanic eruptions and Hows 
o f lava is supplied by Professor Judd in the descriptions of the 
similar events which have occurred in the paleontological history 
of many a well-known region. The Island of Mull, in the Hebrides, 
is the wrpek of an ancient volcano, which lmd a base of thirty miles, 
and a height of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, hut which is now degraded 
to hills hardly exceeding 3,000 feet. Similar dimensions are con- 
jecturally ascribed to the great volcano lit work in Tertiary 
times in the Island of Skye, and the physiology of volcanoes 
may now be studied among the extinct remains in the great 
museum of nature around Loch (’oruisk and along the Ooolin 
Hills; just as comparative anatomy can bo often burned hotter 
from the preserved specimens in our great collections than from 
the living animals themselves. Such generalizations ns are fur- 
nished by these studios of the geological antiquities of our own 
planet may bo supplemented and extended by referring to the 
present condition of the sun and moon, and by an examination 
of the smaller bodies which alight upon the earth in their 
swoop through space, proving to liow great an extent we share 
with them the same elements, and that in the present of the 
sun we umy see our own past, and 111 the muon, with its vapour- 
less Biufnigs, and extinct craters of uneurthly dimensions, our own 
r possible future. 


MAX MULLER'S SACRED ROOICS OF TIIE EAST. 

VOL. X. PART I.* 

P ROFESSOR MAX MOLLEK has here reached the half-way 
volume of Jiis original scheme, which seems to widen as the 
work proceeds. This volume consists of two canonical books on 
Buddhism, the originals of which are written in Pali verse. The 
first, Dhammapada , is translated by Max Muller himself; the 
Bccond, Sutlormpatii, is translated into English by the celebrated 
Danish Puli scholar, V. Fausbiill. Both translations, therefore, 
are from the most competent hands. This volume is likely to 
prove more generally acceptable than any of the previous volumes ; 
partly from the great ana growing interest which Buddhism has 
won to itself, and partly from Hie intrinsic merits of the works 
themselves. The exact place of the Dhammapada in Pali canonical 
literature has yet to he determined, for there are different and 
authoritative classifications of the old Buddhist works. Those 
who accept the division of the Tipitaka , or “ Three Baskets - 
a division verv generally received — include the Dhammapada 
among them ; tut, whatever its classification, there is no doubt 
as to its great authority and universal acceptance among Budd- 
hists. Like most Oriental works of antiquity, its date is un- 
certain, but somewhere about the beginning of the Christian 
ora is the probable time of its composition. One point is cer- 
tain, that tbo celebrated Buddkagbosa at the beginning of the 
fifth century wrote commentaries in which he quotes and com- 
ments upon passages of this work. Professor Muller himself 
cannot “ see uny reason why we should not treat the versos of the 
Dhammapada, if not as the utterances of Buddha, at least as what 
were believed by the members of the council under Asoka in 242 
B.O. to have been the utterances of the founder of their , religion.” 
The internal evidence of the work is indecisive, but itfe tone and 
spirit are well worthy of Buddha himself, and the whole or a part 
may have been delivered by him. 

The word Dhamma is one of many meanings, nnd pada also, in 
a less degree, varies in its significations. The title Dhamma - 
pada has been translated as “ Footsteps of Religion,” “ Paths of 
Religion,” and Professor Miiller prefers the rendering, “ Path of 
Virtue” or “Footstep of the Law.” The Dhammapada has 
already appeared before the European world in a Latin version by 
Dr. Fausbiill, published in 1855, 

which will mark fur i>ver an important epoch in the history of Phli scholar- 
ship ; and though later critics lmvo been iihlu to point out some mistakes, 
both in his text and in his translation, the value of their labours is not to 
lie compared with tlmt of the work accomplished tingle huuded by tlmt 
eminent Danish scholar. 

Professor Beal has also translated a considerable portion of the 
same work from the Chinese version, but this has not proved so 
valuable as was expected. A considerable portion of the work has 
also been translated by Sir Coomara Swamy of Ceylon. 

So excellent a version as that of Dr. Fausbiill having been before 
the world for nearly thirty years, it may bo asked why another 
translation was necessary. When Dr. Fausbiill published his 
work P&li learning was in its infancy. It has since had great 
and rapid growth, to which the appearance of Childers's Puli 
Dictionary has given a vigorous impulse. The plan of Professor 
Muller's series of Sacred Books of the Edit required an English 
version, and he is not the man to be contented with a translation from 
a translation, or to rest quiet while the learning of his particular 

• The Sacred Hooks of the East Edited by F. Max Miiller. The 
/ Dhammapada and the Sutiu-nipaia ; Two Canonical Books of the Buddhists, 
The former translated from the Puli by F. Max M Ullcr, and the latter bv 
V. FausbblL 
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sphere of study has been advancing. He has made his prede- 
cessor's work the basis of hia labours, and never Ventures to differ 
from him without giving reasons and citing his authorities* 
There can therefore be no doubt that this translation approaches; 
if it does not absolutely reach, perfection, and that we are in pos- 
session of a full and accurate version of one of the earliest and 
most important of Buddhist works. 

Whoever was the author of the Dhammapada , there can he no 
doubt that it embodies doctrines and teachings of the purest and 
most elevated character, which, if not promulgated by Buddha 
himself, must have been the composition of one of his most emi- 
nent disciples. In Dr. FauBboll’s edition the original text is 
printed, so also are the many extracts from Buddhaghosa's com- 
mentary which Fausboll quoted to justify hu translation. In the 
present volume we have only the translation, as Mr. Muller’s vftqdc 
is devoted to translations only. The original is written in vers), 
in the ordinary sloka metre, and runs freely. It is divided info 
twenty-six short chapters, which contain, on the whole, four hun- 
dred and twenty-throe verses. Some of the chapters are devoted 
to purely Buddhist doctrines, others give the Buddhist exposition 
of virtues and morals which aro universal in their nature. Thus 
the second chapter is on Earnestness, and opens as follows: — 

21. Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nirvana}, thoughtlessness 
the path of death. Those who aro in earnest do not die, those who are 
thoughtless are us if dead already. 

23. These wise people, meditative, steady, always possessed of strong 
powers, attain to Nirvina, the highest happiness. 

24. If an earnest person has roused himself, if ho is not forgetful, if his 
deeds are pure, if lie acts with consideration, if ho restrains himself, and 
lives according to law, then his glory will increase. 

Tho fourth chapter is on “Flowers,” which are brought in to 
illustrate moral teachings : — 

49. Ah tho lice collects nectar nnd departs without injuring the flower, or 
its colour or scent, ho let. a sago dwell in his village. 

51. Like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full of Hccnt, are the flue 
but I'niillcftrt words of him who does not act. accordingly'. 

52. Jlutjiku a beautiful flower, full of colour nnd lull of scent, are the 
fine and fruitful words of him who acts accordingly. 

In tho chapter on “ Punishment ” men are exhorted to abstain from 
injuring each other, because others “are like unto them,” and alike 
fear death and love life. And the concluding verse9 of the chapter 
inquire 

143. U there in this world any man so restrained by humility that he 
does not mind reproof, as a well-trained horsu the whip.* 

144. Like a well- trained horse when touched by the whip, be yo active 
and lively, and by faith, by virtue, by energy, by meditation, by discern- 
ment of the law you will overcome this great pain (of reproof), "perfect in 
knowledge and in behaviour, and never forgetful. 

Professor Miiller translates the word Buddha as the “Awakened,” 
and says that it “ is to bo taken as an appellative rather than &a 
the proper name of the Buddha. It means anybody who has 
arrived at a complete knowledge.” Etymologically this is true ; 
but it is certain that it is almost invariably used for Gotama, tho 
Buddha himself. In support of his assertion Professor Miiller 
appeals to the following verse, which is one of tho most solemn of 
verses among tbo Buddhists: — 

183. Not to commit any sin, to do good, and to purify one’s mind, that 
is the teaching of (all) the Awakened. 

Wc cannot see tho necessity for tho interpolation here of the 
word “all.” The context does not requiro it, but is rather 
opposed to it, for it calls Buddha “tno Omniscient”; and, 
although Mr. Muller says that the word is applied to “ anybody 
who has arrived at a complete knowledge,” it may well be 
doubted if “complete knowledge ” is equivalent to that divine 
omniscience which Buddhists ascribe to Buddha. This reading is 
important in another sense, for, if the word Buddha here applies 
to the grea t founder of tho religion, it becomes tolerably clear that 
the Dhammapada was not his own composition. 

The treatise translated by Dr. Fausbiill, and forming the second 
art of this volume, is like the Dhammapada of great antiquity, 
ut its date and its author are in like niauner unknown. It is 
considerably longer than tho Dhammapada , being divided into 
five vnggas or books, containing 55 chapters and occupying 2 14 
pages. Dr. Fausbiill says : — 

The Collection of Discourses Butta-nip&ta which I have here translated 
is very remarkable, as there can be no doubt that it contains seme 
remnants of Primitive Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the 
Mahhvagga [Book ill ] and nearly the whole of the Atthakavagga [Book 
V.] as very old. J have arrived at this conclusion from two reasons, first, 
from the language, and secondly, from tho contents. 

And he goes on to support his opinion ns to the language by citing 
various words which come nearer to the old Vedic forms than to 
those of the Sanskrit of later date. 

As to the contents of the work he says 

In the contents of tho Sutta-nin&ta we have, I think, an impor tant con- 
tribution to the right understanding of Primitive Buddhism, for we see 
here a picture, not of life in monasteries, but of the lifo of hermits in its 
first stage. Wo have before us not the systematizing of the later Buddhist 
Church, but tho first germs of a system, the fundamental ideas of which 
come out with sufficient clearness. From the Atthakavagga es pe cially 
it is evident whore Buddha takes bis stand in opposition to Philosophy. 

In tho days of Buddha, as Dr. Fausboll conclusively pom, 
India had two large and distinguished religious soots, the 
and Bidhmanas. The Samanas were of four kinds, and among 
thorn there were current at the time of Buddha no less tju».q sixty- 
three philosophical systems* The Bame order of things seems to 
have existed among the Brfihn^nas, and in condemnation they cum 
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called u friend* of the hymns’* [of the Veda], and that they 
worship and make offerings to the fire, proving a strong Brah- 
manical influence over them. Polemical contentions wore rife 
among both classes, and Buddha, grieved and offended at these 
variances, contended with and overcame the professors of all the 
sects in succession. He then asserted and enforced his own 


doctrine that “ no one is purified and saved by philosophy or 
virtuous works, and that sanctification can be attained only by 
going into the yoke with Buddha, by believing in him and in the 
BhemmR of the Saints,” and. in snort, by being what Buddha 
himself is. 


Buddha is described in various ways in the Sutta-nipata. “ He 
is Visionary in the good sense of the word” who, finding misery 
mtlie philosophical systems, at length discovered inward peace, 
fnd enjoined upon all men the duty of immediately embracing the 
Religious life. Secondly, he is an Ascotic, or Muni, who forsakus 
the world and wanders about houseless ; he has no prejudices ; he 
has shaken off philosophical views and enters into no disputes ; he 
is neither pleaeed nor displeased with anything ; he is indifferent 
to learning ; he does not cling to good and evil, and bus cut off 
all passion and all desire, being suable and unmoved under all 
circumstances. He is still and calm as deep water, and has 
reached peace ; knowing that blits consists in peace, he has gone 
to immortal peace, the unchangeable state of Nirvana. All this 
he effected by the destruction of consciousness, which is brought 
about by the cessation of sensation and by being without breathing. 
According to the teaching of this book, Bin, subjectively, is 
“ Desire in all its various forms,” but more especially for individual 
existence, which is the cause of birth and death, the two great 
evils from which escape is to be sought. On the other 
hand, bliss is subjectively emancipation from desire by means 
of the peace that Buddha preaches; and objectively it is 
emancipation from body and matter, by which the body is 
left Denind, so that it may not exist again. “As a flame, 
blown about by the violence of tho wind, goes out, and 
cannot bo reckoned (as existing), even so a Muni, delivered from 
name and body, disappears, and cannot be reckoned (as existing). 
For him who has disappeared, there is no form ; that by which 
they say he is, exists for him no longer.” Such is a brief summary 
of the teachings of the Sutta-mputu. Its stylo and method may 
be judged by quoting tho iirst verse of the Hmga-sutta, or Siupent 
chaptor, from its drawing a general illustration from the snake's 
slough. “ lie who restrains his auger when it has arisen, as (they 'l 
by medicines (restrain) the poison of the snake spreading (in tho 
body), that Bliikkhu (mendicant) leaves this and the further shore, 
as a snake (quits its) old worn-out skin.” 

A few words more on tho vexed question of spelling. Professor 
Muller has hitherto strongly insisted that the Sanskrit originals of 
Pali Buddhiat terms should bo uaed in English writiugs whenever 
it is necessary to employ, and not translate them! But Pali 
scholars huvo carried the day against him. Some of the original 
Sanskrit terms have received such various alterations of form in 
the different countries over which Buddhism has spread that their 
identity is far from obvious. No superficial scholar, for instance, 
would recognize tho Sanskrit darsanam in tho Pali diti. To trans- 
late such words “ hack into Sanskrit might seem ns affected, nay 
prove in certain cases as misleading, us if in speaking of orients 
and kings we wore to speak of presbyters and rymngs.” Mr. Muller 
thus gracefully gives up the contention, but declares his intention 
of UBing the Bnnskrit forms when he has to speak or write of 
Buddhism in goneral. This seems to be tho right, as it certainly is 
a convenient, method ; for many readers would, for instanco, 
understand NirvAna to whom Nihbuna would bo puzzling ; and 
there aro very many other words of the same nature. It would 
be advantageous to readers, but perhaps too much to ask of 
authors of books like tho present, that they should supply in 
brackots the original Sanskrit word whenever tho Tali term has 
so varied from its old Sunskrit form as to muke its identification 
difficult, 


ON LATMOS.* 

T HIS is a novel of tho decidedly sensational order, for which 
class of work, however, even the apparently overstocked 
market does not seem to have diminished the demand. Alisa 
Aiken-Kortright line written several other books of tho sumo style, 
and apparently there is still a sale for her productions. Idle 
people are many, and idle people love a volume printed in largo 
type, with few pages and a spirited plot. We cannot euy 
that we have found the plot really exciting ourselves ; but it 
certainly protends to thut distinction, and it may serve i\b in- 
teresting between those hours of the afternoon when tea and 
visitors have departed and tho dressing-bell has not vet rung. 
Horatia Ormsby has “wandered upon Lalmos heights,” and 
41 tasted lovo ana known despair ” ; let us hope that some of the 
readers of her story may also climb tho steep sides of illusion and 
fancy — tuougb not, it is to he hoped, to “ know despair,” Horatia 
Ormsby is the beautiful and sole heiress to 11 tho decayed manor- 
house, unshaven lawns, and sterile lands ” also to the “ accumulated 
debts and mortgages,** of Ormsby Manor. Sho is an imposing young 
woman, and, had sho worn the coronet of a duchess lor years, she 
could not have moved with a more majestic air, under the stately 
cedars; but she is not at all of an engaging or lovable nature, and 

* OnLutmot. By Fanny Aikon-K^irigat. Loudon: Remington & Co. 
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even suggests some ddfrbts as to her good breeding by her rude 
manners to her friends and neighbours, arid her excessive scorn 
of any but quite tho pattern poor ou her father’s estate. So^ in- 
tolerant is this haughty damsel of every kind of vice that, although 
she frequently helped the sick and poor from her own slender 
purse, she never did so save when they were eminently respectable, 
while “ to the man who had ever yielded, even temporarily, to 
the vice of intemperance, or to the frail woman who could not have 
served At Vesta’s altar, sho was severely juBt.” So just, indeed, is she 
that she is not ashamed to turn the old lodge-keeper from the home 
of years for a single extra pint afr Christmas, or to banish a young 
dependent, with a baby , to squalor and sin in a distant town, rather 
than give her out work from the Manor to keep her in honesty. 
Every render of this tale will, we think, feol a certain kind of 
satisfaction when this proud and ruthless heiress of the calm 
temper herself falls a prey to tho tyrant passion, and is forced, most 
justly, to submit in agonized silence to the taunts of the very woman 
whom she has condemned. For it must bo said at once that this 
novel is not precisely of the homely and Bimple typo of literature 
which the proverbial English mother is supposed to place with- 
out a misgiving in the hands of her innocent daughters. If 
not in strength and conciseness of plot, or in pithiness and 
brilliancy of diulogue, it has at least in the elements of sensation- 
alism taken its cue from the typical French novel, and would, wo 
fancy, fain rank with the publicly denounced and privately 
devoured works of fiction supposed to make up the stock of a 
foreign library. But somehow an improbable lovo intrigue, how- 
ever forbidden bo the fruit, an attempted description of demi- 
monde life, and even a good daring murder, do no$ suffice to 
produce a baneful book unless something of realistic force and. 
individual passion he added thereto, and wo would defy the most 
excitablo novel-reading young . miss, on tho warmest and laziest 
summer’s day, to derive the smallest possible amount of harm from 
tho perusal of the experiences of Miss Horatia Ormsby. The in- 
tricate little tale is, however, full of complications. To save the 
ancestral domaiu from ruin and degradation, Ilorntia is, at tho 
opening of tho story, suppose*! to bo about to listen to her incom- 
petent old father’s earnest persuasions, and bestow her hand 
upon a proud peer of the name of Lord Selmoro. But, on 
its appearing — in an interview described with not the most 
perfect refinement— that the cold-ion tn red lord line not really 
Jiad any intention of bidding for the hand of Miss Ormsby 
until ho guesses tho old squire’s wish by his too evident desire 
to open transactions, the young lady herself flouts the whole 
affair by asking her suitor if he mistakes her for a steed at 
Tatter.'.-aH’s, and h weeps out of the room with a good deal of 
dignity. This leaves the stage free for the entrance of Luigi 
Valerio, the beautiful, but illegitimate, son of an Englishman by 
nn Italian peasant girl. This young gentleman conies to tho 
village in the capacity of organist, and soon touches tho heart of tho 
heroine with hi a wonderful performances in the parish church, 
while at tho same timo he involuntarily engages tho affections of 
| Ellon Graiitley, the inr/dmte of the book, during the course of 
twilight music lessons. Valerio himself is a good-natured fool, 
hilt he pays dearly for being possessed <>f such statuesque heliuty 
and musical talent. Miss Ormsby murks him for her own. Shi* 
soon disposes of poor Ellon — her friend and proftySe — brutally 
scoffs at her foolish passion, and pocks her off to Loudon, 
where she quickly persuades the worsted Sol more into proposing 
to her in u misplaced lit of generosity by hinting that the 
girl’s slighted passion was for himself. Nothing then remains 
hut to ensnare Valerio, and a very few music lessons compass 
this end. AVlmt follows is really ingenious. .Such a girl could 
not compromise herself by openly affecting a sentiment for one so 
far beneath her; but tho old Manor has in n distant wing a 
suite of haunted rooms, and thither tho apartments of tho young 
lady are speedily removed ; so thul sho is not only able to receive 
Valerio fit tete-a-tete midnight interviews, but also, in case of 
accidents, to pass him off ua the ancestral ghost of tho ancient 
family history. This happy state of things does not, however, 
last long. Having surrendered her honour, but without intending 
to “ plunge deeper into fully ” by marrying tho lowly object of her 
passion, Miss Ormsby wearies of music, and determines to put 
lior lover’s constancy to tho proof by tasting the delights of a 
London season while he pines alone in the solitude of a country 
village. Bhe gets more than she bargained for. One day, driving 
in the Row, a lady of tho demi-monde is pointed out to Lor, and 
sho sees with consternation her own Valerio exchanging cards at 
the Fork railings with this dashing personage. True, ho soon 
shifts his attention to gaze admiringly alter herself, but he docs 
not recognize her. Here is plainly ft mystery, for we are presently 
introduced to the questionable damsel eutertaining her admirers 
— muoug them the enigmatical Italian — at her house in Park 
Lane, and the supposed deceiver lectures Miss Lotty in n fashion 
inconsistent with a lovo intrigue, even drawing tears from her 
eyes for a moment. A mystery is not a new thing ; hut the visit 
of a lady of rank to n person of doubtful virtue, and her abject 
petition for secresy, purchased with a diamond ring, nro rather 
startling in their novelty. We ought to compliment Miss Aiken- 
Kortright upon her success in these days when the competition 
for new things is so severe. For there is no partiality shown to 
the great in this interview. As Miss Lotty kindly reminds her 
aristocratic visitor, they are both in the same boat, and poor 
Horatia leaves the house in Park ‘Lane not only degraded but 
deceived. Her deception costs the Greek-headed music -master 
his life. The heiress returns to tho haunted rooms in , tho old, 
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Manor, and, refuting to believe her lover's dftth that he has never 
left tho village, poisons him in a cup of wine. Fortunately she 
gets him out of the house before the drug takes effect, and he dies 
playing the organ, the strains of which are wafted to her upon 
the midnight breeze. A marriage with tho proud peer so rudely 
spurned in the first chapters follows as a matter or course, since 
the ingenue has refused to be sold to him on the very morning 
of her wedding day ; and no less inevitable is the reappearance 
of the facsimile Valerio — Luigi’s twin brother— in whom the 
reader will recognize Miss Lotty’s midnight mentor. This highly 
virtuous gentlornan, bent on revenge, haunts the path of Tioratia, 
Lady Seim or j*, in the manner of the Corsican twin. The lady 
of course is much discomposed by this apparition, but tries 
to hope that her drug did not actually kill the victim*, any- 
how, her fears and fain tings finally arouse the suspicions of the 
upright husband, who, on being convinced of his wife's past dis- 
honour, nobly expires of a broken heart with the portrait and the 
letters of his dead rival in his hand. It now only remains for the 
twin to disclose his identity to the tragic widow, and threaten to 
abandon her to justice unless she consents to turn the old Manor 
house into a home for fallen women. This she speedily proceeds to 
do, for she is overwhelmed with remorse that her crime was com- 
mitted on an innocent man, and she oven turns tho wicked Lotty 
to contrition for a short, a very short, time. Not even tho avenging 
brothers kind order of release, given in the sunshine of his own 
wedded morn, can break the proud spirit of Lady Selmore, who will 
not be beholden to any one, and prefers to await wh&t she is pleased 
to caII the mirncio of her granite nature's repentance, near her 
victim's gr%ve, rather than in the liberty of a foreign laud. The tale 
•closes on her in a high-necked gown and an unbecoming bonnet. 
Tho only relief to this gloomy recital is the love of tho music- 
master s priggish brother for u homely English maiden, who does 
more than a mother's duty to her orphan brothers and sisters, 
though her dress is always " dowdy in the extreme.” Tho portrait 
of this young Indy, who rejoices in the namo of Ithama, is a 
pretty sketch ; but she can hold but n small place in a tale treat- 
ing of so many and such varied types of character in so small a 
space. Miss Aiken-Kortright certainly has a talent for weaving 
a plot, although she does it somewhat in defianco of the proba- 
bilities of life; but the book belongs to a category which, if it 
has a large circulation among the general public, can scarcely hold 
a high place in the world of literature. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIEfY.* 

T HE second p irt of the Dictionary of English Plant Names 
carries tho compilers over the main portion of their task. The 
forthcoming part will complete a work which will proservo not 
& few words that are rapidly dying out. Tho chuuges which 
railways have brought with them are making havoc of the old 
talk of tho people in the remotest parts of the country ; and the 
* usefulness of the English Dialect Society may be measured not 
ma#y years hence by the memorials which they will have handed 
down of dialects in places wliero those dialocts will be no longer 
known. The purpose of the editor is to assign to the popular mimes 
of plants their scientific equivalents rather than to go into much de- 
tail about the plants themselves ; but some of the entries convey 
information which may have some interest for those who know 
little and care little lor botany. Among tho most curious of 
these entries is oue on u Mother's Heart.” At first sight there is 
nothing to attract us in the seemingly stupid game played with 
tho seed pouch of the Capaella buma-pastoris iu the Eastern border 
district, where the children hold out the pouch to their companions 
asking them “ to take a baud o' that.” It immediately cracks, and 
then loliows tho shout, “ You've broken your mother's heart.” But 
our attention is roused when we learn that in Ilauover, as well as 
in the Swiss canton of St. Gall, tho same plant is offered to any 
one who will pluck off one of the pods, the comment on the act of 
plucking being, “ You have stolen a purse of gold fruui your father 
and mother,” and, secondly, that the game is found in a slightly 
different form in Venezuela, where the plant used is the common 
tropical weed Ayeratum conyzoides , known popularly as “ Itomper 
anguel.” This name, According to Dr. Gorst, is explained by some 
os u rompes a tu abuelo” (you tear your grandfather), this being 
the exclamation when, of two children who take hold of the leaf, 
one by the lower, the other by the upper part, either of them pulls so 
hard as to tear the leaf. Are these two forms of the game in coun- 
tries so distant to be traced to a common source, or is it after all 
only a cnee of borrowing or learning by ono people from another P 
The question is one which can scarcely be settled without running 
on into a wider subject. 

The general and inveterate habit of corrupt iug names is, as we 
might expect, abundantly illustrated in this Dictionary. Langde- 
beef, the popular name of the herb bugloss, is tho Longue de ban tf of 
Central France, where, however, it designates not the same, but 
an allied plant. In Hertfordshire the name loses its meaning in 
its corrupted form Langley Beef. But in Kemps, the popular namo 
for Plantago lancwdata, a genuine English word for warriors has 
been preserved, although it has died oat of the written language. 
The ballad of “ King Estmere ” in Percy’s JReliquee speaks of tho 

* A Dictionary of English Plant Name. By James Britton, F.L.S., 
and Kobert Holland. Part If. 

Old Country aud Farming Word *. By James Britten, F.L.S. London : 
Published fur the English Dialect Society, TrUbntr & Co. 1880. 


I King of Spayne as coming forth u with Kempis many one” ; and the 
plants are still used by children in Scotland in the common game of 
beheading warriors— that is, of decapitating the head of a plant by 
mean® of Another held in the opponent’s hand. In “ neesewortJ”' 
or u neesing root,” the name of Veratrum album. 1 ns making people 
sneeze, we have an intermediate form between Note (Ness), and 
Nose, Tho Jerusalem artichoke has its place in the Dictionary ; 
but nothing is raid of the origin of the word, and the reader ia 
left to learn elsewhere that it is an instance of corruption much 
moro singular than that which converted “ langue de bosuf” into 
Langley *beef. The list of plants whose names are compounded 
with the word horse is, of course, a long one ; but here too it 
might have been pointed out that the first part of the name 
is used in different senses. The Horsehane is necessarily that 
which kills the horse ; but the horse does not eat all the plahtfc 
which bear his name. The Horsetail and the Horsetoogne are 
so called from a supposed likeness to the tail and the tongue of 
the horse ; but tho Horse-thistle, 'the norse-sorrel, and many more 
are, we can scarcely doubt, so named by the same process which 
gave the Greeks a Bou-pais or a Boukephalos. The Hars+plum, 
however, known also ns the Horse-jug, Horse-jags, is said to be a 
small red plum, although the Horse-gogs denote a large wild " 
plum yellow iu colour and late in ripening. But, in truth, the 
popular names of plants generally are to be interpreted cau- 
tiously. Home which have An ancient look are quite modern, 
ob Timothy Grass, which bears tho name of Mr. Timothy Hanson, 
who brought tho seeds of it to Carolina ; others are old Teutonic 
words, sometimes oddly misundei stood, as the holly, whioh 
Mr. Skeat traces to a root reappearing in the Latin culmcn 
and culmus, but which Theis, in his Botanical Glossary, explains 
in the following wonderful fashion : — ” Holly, saint, saerd j k 
cause de su verdure perpetually, regardee comme uu don de 
del/’ 


Mr. Britten’s volume on Old Country and Farming Words may 
bo regarded us supplementary to hia Dictionary of Plant Names. 
While at work fur tho latter, he was led to consult Ellis's 
Modern Husbandman as a possible storehouse of plant names. 
Iu this search he came across many other words which 
seemed unusual, and which Ellis stated to be of local use. The 
collection of these words suggested the overhauling of some other 
agricultural works of the last century ; and the result is the preeehft 
volume, which is enriched by many valuable comments from Mr. 
Skoal. There is little doubt that Mr. Stoats favourable opinion will 
be borne out by tboso who may take up the book, although 
the list of entries is by no means confined to unusual words. The 
uae of bnvin in tho seuso of M a bundlo of brushwood ” is not pecu- 
liar to the county in which Ellis lived. Wo have the hazel bavin, as 
furnishing a seat, mentioned in Jludibras. The peculiarity would 
he rather in the modern usage of builders, who denote by it thin 
luthes, not rough wood. But, 011 tho whole, the several lists given 
in this volume show that the hooks from which they have been 
drawn up were well worth the trouble taken in examining them. 
These works aro tho Modern Husbandman , and other writings of 
William Ellis ; the Observations on Husbandry , by Edward Lisle ; 
the Did ionar turn Bust team of J. Worlidge ; the Annals of Agri- 
culture, compiled by the well-known Arthur Young, and the 
Iteports of the. Agricultural Survey . Mr. Britten gives a further 
list of Agricultural Provincialisms and of Weights and Measures 
from Morton’s Cyclopaedia of Agriculture. Ellis, whose works are 
taken first in order, wits a most prolific writer ; iu plain English, 
he wrote a great deal too much. Ilis Husbandry passed through 
live editions ; hut both this work and his other writings seem to 
have been utterly forgotten. The fact is perhaps explained by the 
opinion of the writer of tho short memoir prefixed to the abridged 
[ edition of 1772, that Ellis 44 engaged for larger quantities of MS. 

! than his materials of real excellence would allow,” and that thus 
“ ^1 his pieces are nearly equal in being filled with trash,” the 
consequence being that 44 he no longer found any pecuniary advan- 
tage in writing.'' Ho showed his sound sense oy giving up his 
scribbling and sticking to his fanu, with the determination of de- 
pending upon it alone. It would seem that, even in the padding 
of his books, ho had an eye to the main chance. He 44 made a 
tratlick of ploughs, horsebreaks, <fec. ” ; and this 44 induced him to 
be very voluminous in their description and very hyperbolical in 
their praise.” In short, his books were advertisements. Of hie 
personal life little is known; but he lived for half a century at 
Little Gadsden, in Hertfordshire, where probably he was born. 
Edward Lisle was a landowner in Wiltshire and the Isle of 
Wight, but towards the end of the seventeenth century he settled 
himself at Orux Easton, in Hampshire, and there earned on with 
enthusiastic zeal the work of farming, to which he devoted his 
life. . “ His constant method,” his son tells us, 44 was to note 
down the opinions and advices he thought might be useful to him, 
and afterwards to add occasional remarks on them from his own ex- 
perience.” But he formed no plans of publishing the results of Us 
research for many years later ; and his Observations on Husbandry 
were not given to the world till after his death in 1722. Of John 
Worlidge or Woodbridge little moro is known than that he lived 
at Petersfield in Hampshire ; that he wrote several treatises on 
agriculture, bees, and gardening; and that he took a scientific view 
ot forming, which placed him beyond his ocntem^rariei. His 
chief work, the Systcma AgriciUtura, was published in 18% 
Arthur Young, the compiler and publisher of the Annals of Ayr* 
culture, needs no notice ; but bis name failed to ^in much s achets 
for tho ponderous volumes, forty-six in number, of which this 
series consists. Mr. Britten aads r that the number of words oh- 
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tained from, them scarcely compensates the toil of the reflearch f 
although there are among them aome of interest. From them we 
learn that the old fcmp, to take, survives in the phrase vtmg in, 
which denotes the taking in of stock in contrast with breeding it. 
From Worlidge we have the words nearing and nope, in both of 
which Mr. Skeat asserts that the same process of coalition between 
the final consonant of the preceding word and the initial vowel of 
the word itself has taken'place, nearing, yeast or barm, boing the 
result produced from 44 an heaving/' and nope, denoting 
“ bulphincb,” being obtained from 41 an alp." Close to those words 
we have the entry neat, of which the only explanation given ib 
that it means 41 a heifer, or any of the kind of beeves.” To those 
who are not aware of it, it might be interesting to know tKat neat 
is a compound word, answering exactly to the Greek Alogon, 
although the latter is confined to horses And the former to cattle. 

Here and there an explanation seems to throw little light on the 
matter explained. In Hertfordshire we are told that 41 declining 
husbandmen" are called "afternoon farmers"; and under de- 
dining we read that the word means backward. It would seem, 
then, that fanners who are behindhand with their work are 
looked upon as men who spend their mornings in sleep and get up 
after midday ; but it is not so easy to see why such men should 
be called declining, unless indeed it be because the sun is going 
41 own when they are getting up. Leaving this obscure question, 
we may notice that the Hertfordshire form for fitches or vetches 
is thetches. This Mr. Skeat rightly considers important, 41 ns show- 
ing thssph and corroborating fill-horse « thill-horse .” In the word 
beam as used among the English peasantry we have a form in- 
termediate between the Latin btbere and the French boire. Of this 
there can be no doubt, although the accounts given of the meal so 
colled refer only to the solid and not to the liquid food consumed. 
By Hertfordshire usage it seems to have been an afternoon meal 
ot bread and cheese ; but in Essex it was, we are told, the first 
meal taken by borsekeepors after beginning work. Tho entry 
bevies might lead us to expect a word of equal interest ; but it is 
scarcely so. Lisle speaks of a friend as telling him that 44 a cow- 
calf would make very pretty hoof at three years old, but, if killed 
sooner, they called it beviss ." This Mr. Skeat interprets us 
"probably beef-ish — i.e. beefiike — not quite beef, but like it." 
Some country expressions give variant forms of French words. 
Thus suant, which has beon rofered to the French suivant , ia the 
old French suant, which occurs in tho English pursuant. The 
Middle English of Piers Plowman has sewynye. Jn Staffold we 
have, Mr. Skeat thinks, only a rustic mistake lor Scaffold , 44 a fino 
English word of French origin. The rustic naturally substituted 
the st of his familiar steddlc or staddle, as in bedstead , hcdsteddlc ." 
HeUrakes, which for some mysterious reason are said to bo so 
called from tho great quantity of work which they get through in 
u short time, Mr. Skeat regards as a product of false etymology, 
the word occurring as hederake (hcelrake). Of the verb team, 
which is, W”e are told, in the North of England, 44 to unload carls,” 
a team being an empty cart (Scottice loom, empty), Mr. Skeat's 
comment is, 44 Some mistake ; wo all know a team is not an empty 
cart. The word team, better teem , to empty, is formed from loom 
by vowel change, like/eerf, verb, from food, Bb., or meet , verb, from 
moot, sb., an assembly. A team is quite a different mattor.” 

The reader who consults theso lists may be tempted to regret 
that Mr. Skeat’s comments and suggestions are not more numerous. 
But Mr. Britten urges with justico that the purpose of the 
English Dialect Society is rather to collect than to elaborate, and 
that he has regarded his own task as sufficiently dono when he had 
compared the words in his authorities with Ilalliwell and such 
other works as happened to bo under his hand at the time, adding 
xeferenoes where these seemed to be desirable. The value of liis 
work will be more fully seen some years hence. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

T HE Letters of Mme. de Rdmusat (i) may suffer a little from 
comparison with the brilliant and historically important 
memoirs which preceded them. But their want of interest is 
only comparative. Written as they were for the most part to her 
husband during his enforced absences with the Emperor, much of 
them is taken up with matters extremely interesting to the writer, 
but of perhaps less lively attraction to the readers for whom they 
were not intended* About public affairs there is not much, and 
indeed, under Napoleon s Government, it was by no^ means safe to 
write freely on any such subject. Some private friends who are 
of interest, such sb Morellct, Mmo. d’Houdetot, Talleyrand, 
appear once more, and thero are occasionally amusing details as to 
Mme, de Rdmusat's troubles with the actors. In his capacity of 
Chamberlain, M. de Rdmusat was responsible for the supervision 
and management of Ilia Majesty's servants, and this responsibility 
continued even when he was absent. His deputies were not over 
efficient, and Mme. de Rdmusat constantly had to pacify offended 
.genius by feminine arts. Perhaps, however, the most really in- 
teresting thing in the book is its display of the affectionate, 
vivacious, acute, but somewhat hasty, nature of the writer. 
Mme. de Rdmusat never cooled in her affection for her husband, 
and theoretically acquiesced in the doctrine in which husbands 
find it hard to make wives believe — that in absence business 
makes correspondence difficult. Every now and tken there are 


the oddest little outbursts of wounded feeling, tfoause a fetter 
has not come or has been cold in style, outbursts grilch arefclmoit 
invariably followed by penitential apologies. Altogether, the 
book, if it does not ada very much to actual historical knowledge, 
adds agreeably to the literature of biography, 

M. Beljame's book (2) is one which, but a short time ago, 
would, as coming from a Frenchman, have been greeted as some- 
thing of a prodigy. The only characteristically Gallic trait Is 
that the author, instead of writing (as he is obviously well qualified 
to do) a history of English literature from Dryden to Pope, has 
written, nominally at least, an essay on tho relations of the public 
to men of letters, illustrated bu the lives and works of Dryden, 
Pope, and Addison. The book snows a most remarkable acquaint- 
ance not merely with the great authors of the period, but with the 
whole range of lighter English literature At the time. M.' Beljame's 
apparatus of footnotes, citations, bibliographical tables, Ac., ia 
very extensive, and he is singularly accurate. No one, indeed, 
save those who have had occasion to make a minute examination 
of the same subjects can fairly appreciate his erudition, which in a 
foreigner is most remarkable, or his critical faculty, which, where 
he exercises it independently, is worthy of not leps attention. After 
all that has been written about Collier’s onslaught on the theatre 
M. Boljame is well worth reading upon it, and he has displayed more 
impartiality than any of his English predecessors. Where he ia 
weakest, and where he might be expected to be weakest, is in 
what may be called secondhand criticism — that is to say, in accept- 
ing and valuing tho opinions and statements of different English 
critics and historians. But his work is for the most part so 
thoroughly verified by reference to tho originals that this ia of 
but little importance. 

A good study of Dupleix has long been wanted, and ft. Tibulie 
Haiuont (3) goes far to supply that want. He seems to have been 
put on tho track by Colonel Malleson. But bo has given himself 
a great deal of trouble to discover and search the unprinted corre- 
spondence of his hero, and the result is a niece of work sufficiently 
solid and decidedly interesting. That M. Hamont should bo some- 
what disposed to overvalue Dupleix is natural. To say that the 
English conquest and administration of India proceeded on lines 
which were a 44 servile copy " of those of Dupleix is rather more 
than pardonable extravagance. Howovor, the treatment in 
the text is a good deal more sober than might bo expected from 
this little firework in the preface. The remarkable capacity of 
Dupleix hAS never beon denied, nor is it deniable that he was 
very badly seconded by his military lioutenants and treated by 
the home Government very nearly as Hannibal was treated by the 
Carthaginian Senate. Considering, however, how entirely the 
odds were in his favour for a long time, and how completely he 
lost the game, it is pretty obvious that thero must have been some 
deficiency in his play. HiB generals were far inferior to Olive and 
Lawrence (to whose genius, especially that of tho lattor,M. Hamont 
does full justice) ; but perhaps some readers of this book will be 
of opinion that tho suggestions, encouragements, reassurances, Ac., 
of which Dupleix was so prodigal to them were likely to do more 
harm tlum good. It is also clear from this book that, selfish and 
inhuman as our Government in India too often was in its early 
days, that of tho French was conducted on far worse principles. 
The breaking of the dike 9 of the Oauveiy, 44 afin de frapper rim- 
agination des Indians et do lour montrer quo commo un Dieu il 
dispose des dldments pour frapper ses ennemis," is one of the 
blackest acts even in French history. M. Hamont, wo think, is 
unfair to La Bourdonnais. However, these are controversial 
matters. If M. Hamont’s book brings out Dupleix ’s faults, it also 
brings out fully, and almost for the first time, his ubilities, and 
duly exposes the ingratitude with which he was treated. Even 
here, perhaps, the Devil's advocate may have _ something to say ; 
for, after all, Dupleix had played double or quits with the French 
possessions in India, and had lost. 

The principal characteristic of M. Benloew’s essay on the philo J 
sophy of history (4) may be said to be tho freedom and independ- 
ence of his generalizations. All history is divided into the cycle 
of the ideal of beauty (Greece, &c.), the cycle of tho ideal of 
goodness (Christian period up to the RenAissanco), tho cycle of 
the ideal of truth (modern Umos). The neatest tabular demon- 
strations, the most agreeable corroborating disquisitions, accompany 
tho unfolding of this attractivo sketch. There iB really a good deal 
of learning and some ingenuity in Les lois de Vhistoire , but it is to 
be hoped that no one will read it who is not already well acquainted 
with the facts. 

La PapauM au moycrtrdge (5) is an essay of a much more solid 
kind, consisting of four Btudies on Nicholas I., Gregory VII., 
Innocent III., and Boniface VIII. It ia perhaps one of those 
books which are rather creditable to the writer than profitable to 
tho render, yet to the intelligent reader it is likely to be not wholly 
destitute of profit. 

M. Perroud’s monograph (6) is of a different, and as we venture 
to think a much superior, kind to both of these. It is a 
definite attempt to settle a definite point which requires set- 
tling — in this case the date and circumstances of tho constitution 

(2) Le public et Un hommes de Uttres tn Angleterre (1660-1744). Par 
A. Itefiame. Paris: Hachctte et Cio. 

(3) Dupleix, Par T 1 hullo Hamont. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Let loin de Vhistoire. Par L. Bentow. Paris : Germer-Baillifere. 

Papauti au mnyen-dge. Par P. Rocquain. Paris : Didler. 

(6) Lu orif/inen de VAguitxine. Par Cl. Perroud. Paris : Hachetto ct 

Cie. 


(1) Zettres de 3 hne.de llmv sat. a vols. Paris : Cnlmann-Ldvy. 
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of the first independent duchy of Aquitaine. The problem ie a 
curiouB one, and the facts available ore but few. M. Perroud, 
however, makes the most of them, and fills up the gaps, not with 
mere theorizing, but with inference, which is on the whole pro- 
bable and legitimate enough. 

, The sixth volume of the Grands-terivains edition of Molidre (7), 
which is now in the hands' of M. Paul Mesnard, contains Is 
MSdscin malgrS lui, Milicerts, the Pastorale Comiquc , Is Sicilian, 
Amphitryon, and Georges Dan din. The notices and other critical 
apparatus are as solid and complete as usual. 

The JBibliothhque utile has been increased by two useful little 
treatises (8), one on the Anthropoid apes, the other on newspapers. 
The title Is Journal would be a little more correctly written Le 
Journal Pranqais, but this is nfttural enough, and Si. Iiatiu has 
not been Altogether exclusive in his treatment. 

Criticisms on exhibitions have, after the exhibition is over, 
always something of the fiAvour of an old almanac. M. Maurice 
du Seigneur's “ salon " (9) is, however, a good one, and it has for 
preface a really interesting sketch of the chief works in this curious 
department of literature in France in times past. 

Mme. Cldmenoe. Royer (ro) is, we fear, hardly to bo called a 
u philosophess ” of the highest class. Iler book on ethics contains, 
so far as We have been able to discover, little but commonplaces 
clothed in the ouasi-scientific jargon which is nowhere more re- 
pulsive than in French. The language of Condillac and Malebranche 
surely is not in need of the clumsy neologisms of a certain school 
of modem thought. Perhaps it should be mentioned that Mme. 
Cltimenco Royer is by her own account an anticipator of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer (mon tmule , she calls him), one of the anticipators 
T hobveW fortune cannot got their works out first. 

M. Locaroy has thought to serve his political party by print- 
ing (l 1) some journals of a Jacobin ancestress of his written during 
the Revolution. He seems to think that this journal will help to 
whitewash a u parti odieusement et systtSmatiquemeut calomuhS.” 
The result of reading it is, that we find a mother writing to her 
son (a hoy of fourteen) " Nos courageux reprusentants apr&s avoir 
bravd les foudres du despotisms, ” aud much other windy rubbish 
of the same kind, and describing the unspeakable September 
massacres as “a miraculous salvation of Providence.” To do 

Mme. justice, she seems to have had some qualms about the 

means which Providence chose j but, ns she philosophically re- 
marks or quotes, “ Quand on veut la fin, il faut vouloir les rnoyens.” 

Lea porta de la Grande-llretayne ( 1 2) is a very careful sketch of 
Glasgow, Nowcastlo, Liverpool, and Loudon, in separate articles, 
and of the lemaining ports of England and Scotland grouped to- 
gether. These capital papers, of considerable literary merit, and 
full of facts not always kuown to Englishmen themselves, are re- 
printed from the Novvollo Revue. 

A slight, but readable, account of a journey through Spain to 
Algeria (13) adds one more to the long list of recent books by 
Frenchmen on their North African colony. 

M. Emile Zola reprints his criticisms with energy and perse- 
verance. This volume (14) contains articles on Balzac, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, the two Do Gonoourts, and M. A. Daudet, besides the 
general article on 44 Les romanciers contemporains ” which not 
long ago provoked so many of his confreres. We need not repeat 
the opinion we have often expressed of M. Zola’B criticism. With 
occasional vigorous and acute aperqus, it is, on the whole, tedious, 
destitute of appreciation, and wearisomely subordinated to the 
general purpose of proving that all good novelists were but school- 
masters to lead men to Zolaism. Its impertinent personalities are 
probably more annoying to the victims than they are amusing to 
the reader. There is, however, one paper ? consisting of elaborate 
personal reminiscences of Flaubert, which is of the highest interest. 
It shows (what no capable critic acquainted with the works of 
the author has ever doubted) that Flaubert was nothing so little 
as a naturalist. His standards, his methods, his fnodels were all 
romantic ; and to this, beyond all question, is due the excellence 
of his work. 

Wo must notice the 89th livraison (15) of the Dictionnaire de 
pedagogic in order to point out a most admirable short article on 
Shakspeare by M. Paul Stapfer, whose more extended Shakespearian 
work, as well as hia essays on other subjocts, have more than once 
been noticed in these columns. The artiole in question is so good 
a summary of the subject in a small space that we should be 
rather puzzled to find its equal, all things considered, in English. 

Some pleasant verse comedies and verses, intended for recitation, 
have been published (16) by M. Pailleron in M. Galmann-Ldvy’s 


/ (7) CEuvres de Moliert. Par 3*. Mesnard. Tom© vl Paris: Haohette 
at Cie. 

(8) Biblinlkeque utile.— Le$ grand* singes . Par Zaborowski. Le Journal. 

Jar E. Paris : Germer-Baillifere. 

(9) Vart et lea artistes au salon de z88x. Par Maurice du Seigneur. 
Pans : Ollendorff. 

(xo) Le him et fa hi morale. Par Cldmence Royer. Paris : Gull- 
* lautnin. . 

(11) Journal duns bourgeoise pendant la revolution. Par E. Lockroy. 
, Parkf : Oalmann-L^vy. 

%oSetta & $* ri$ ** I** *' rarH **~** reta 9 ne ‘ ^ ar SiMonln. Paris: 

(13) En AlgMc. Par Ytrnes d’Arlandes, Paris : Calmann-Ldvy. 

^ R° mancier * naturaUstes. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Char- 

,, (x £) JMcthnnaujg de p&lugogie, 89*"* livTOison. Paris : Hachette & Cie. 

‘ (z6) t La thidtre that Madams. Par L PaiUenm. Paris : Calmann- 
Ldvy. 


pretty format of . square x6mo. Perhaps the beat thing in the 
hook is the vigorous anti-naturalist preface eulogizing the old 
standards, the old masters, the old tongue* — 

Qui no sufilt pas fc Rioouard 

Et sufflsait a La Bruybre. 

M. Sarcey's notice of Mile, Rousseil (17), which is illustrated hr 
an eau-forte by M. Lulaiize, is as amusing in its way end as fall 
of vulgarity and bad taste as M. Sarcey's notices of this kind are 
too apt to be. It opens with A pleasingly characteristic sentence 
“ O’titait en 1861, il y a done vingt ans dtacela; jp venais de 
debater dans la critique dramatique. Je n'dtais pas encore bien 
connu; mais pour les Steves qui sortent du Oonservatoixe tout 
homme qui met son nom au baa d’uu papier noird est un per- 
son cage. 

The lust volume (18) of the Library Edition of the works 
of the late Joseph Autmn contains the posthumous andj we 
believe, hitherto unpublished Comddie de Tkistoirs . It is « 
curiously unconscious testimony to the triumphant influence of 
M. Victor Hugo. Autran was never regarded as in any way a 
Hugonian ; on the contrary, he was a decided Lamartiniat. Yet 
not merely the title, but the plan and style, of this book are almost 
copies of the IAgrnde dee eibclee. We cannot say that the result 
is very happy. Autran was a poet in his way, and what there was 
of limp in bis versification has been corrected by the study of hie 
great brother Academician. But the style of most of these pieces 
does not suit him, and he neglects the first duty of the satirist, the 
duty of being accurate. “ Le M6daillon,” for instance, gives the 
famous incident of Voltaire's asking for a locket from Mme. du 
Ohutelct’e neck after her death and finding his own portrait re* 
placed by St. Lamberts. This little piece swarms with blunders. 
It is absurd to say that Voltaire 44 dominoit le sidclo,” at this 
time. St. Lambert had not “ translated Thompson in bad verso,” 
nor did the Sauons appear for nearly twenty years after. Voitairo 
certainly did not say , 44 J’ai besoin d’achever monacto de Tancr&le,” 
inasmuch ns Tanncdc was not then thought of. This* is not 
the way that preai satirists go to work. 

The repubheation of M. Victor de Laprades Primes mange* 
Injurs (19) may excite a taste for sacred poetry in France, but with 
nil respect for his classic style and really admirable attention to 
form, we venture to doubt it. 

M. Paul Derouldde’s Marches et sonneries (20) have come from 
France with a great rumour of popularity. The reading of them 
is rather disappointing. Their success can only bo attributed to 
the fit of what some Englishmen are pleased to call in other 
Englishmen jingoism which now has hold on France. We 
hardly think that M. Ddroutedo is the Rouget do Lisle of the 
Third Republic. There is a generous fervour, indeed, about 
him, and he occasionally hits oif a vigorous line. But, on the 
whole, his book is more declamatory and more often actually 
prosaic than we could have expected from the author of La 
Moabite. 

France has some admirable writors of children’s books, 
from the venerable M. Sandeau downwards, and among these 
M. P. J. Stahl has a prominent place. Les quntre peurs de notre 
g&niral (21), stories told by an Algerian commander to his staff 
over the camp-fire, are very pleasant moral tales, with the moral 
wrapped up in the very deftest fashion. We like the first two 
the best. In one of them a little child forces himself to readjust 
over a dead man’s face the cloth which he has unwittingly die* 
turbed, and in the other he overcomes his fear of cold water. 
Both are charmingly told. The third is improbable, and a little 
“ goody ” j the fourth somewhat out of keeping. But these faults 
are only comparative, and there are pleasant things in both 
stories. If we remember rightly, in her last book Mme. Henry 
Gr£villo busied herself in showing the sordid parsimony and hard- 
ness of heart of the French peasant. She has now (22) devoted 
herself to studying the corresponding virtues of the French 
bourgeois , so that her countiy ought to be very much obliged to 
her. Adeline Pichot, a young woman of great beauty and 
angelic appearance, is perhaps as disagreeable a heroine as can 
well be imagined. Unfortunately, there is » lack of the power 
which is needed in treating such subjects. Adeline is a heroine 
of Balzac’s treated in the manner of tf. Octave Feuillet This, 
in Biblical language, is confusion. 

In La bataille de Loon (23) M. Alfred Assollant exposes himself, 
as far as subject goes, to the charge of poaching on the 
manors of MM. Erckmann-Ohatiian. There is, however, room 
for plenty of writers in the last wars of the Empire. M. Assollant 
writes with less knowledge of the ground and tne people than hia 
predecessors, and perhaps with lesa narrative skill, but with a lkr 
stronger and more nervous style. It is only a pity that his book 
is written in a spirit which makes it one loi£ attack on Germany 
and the Germans. It cannot be said that this is irrelevant to the 
subject ; but it suggests, and is clearly meant to suggest, as bad a 
compliment to the companions and contemporaries of Moltke as to 
the companions and contemporaries of Blucher. M. AlWrife 


(17) Deuxitoss 84 rts da Gmddims et de Gmtiiisnnes. H otioei ble- 
grapliiqucs par F. Bareev. 9*** livraieen : Hostile 1 R o u ss ei l. Paris: 
Librairo das Bibliophiles. 

(x8) (Lucres da J. Autran . Tome vm. Paris : Calmaan-LAvy., . 

(19 ) Primes ioongtiiquas. Psr V. de Lapvada. Paris: Lemevre* 

(ao) Marthas et tommies. Par Pant IMrotdMe. Parie : Otluanii-LAvy. 
(21) Lss quatre psurs ds noire gtitiraL Par P«J«fitahl Paris * Metaii 
(aa) Le* degree dsNchtiU, Par H. Gfdvffls. Paris 1 Pta. '■ 

(23) La balaiUs de Ison. Par A. Assailant Paris: Flea. 
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Seoond’s La vie facile (24) to a lively enough deeoription of what 
1km been demined often enough before, the life of the more 
frivolous and unworthy part of French society. It is readable, 
the characters are well drawn, and there is nothing preposterous 
or revolting about it. Z'OdyeeSe dune comidienne\2$) is a book 
which takes us back many years to the “ cape and sword ” npvel of 
our youth. It to not at all a bad specimen of its kind, a kind that 
might be revived with advantage. The scene is laid at Darmstadt 
at the beginning of the last century* Lastly, has to be mentioned 
a collection of teles (26) of various merit. As, however, MM. A. 
Daudet, Theuriet, Malot, besides other well-known names, are on 
the list of contributors, it is not surprising that it should contain 
aome capital pieces. 

(341 La vie facile Far A. Sccoud. Paris : Dentu. 

(ja$yJ 20 d]fiek dune comedienne. Par A. Lepage. Paris : Charpentier. 
(otity \!hacun la tienne. Paris: Dontu. 
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FIORE'S GREAT WORKS, “ CHRIST I, SAVING the 

■Lf PlljRTORIUM," " CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM," and *' MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH.” each MbrM feet i with ** Dream of Pilate’* Wife," ** Christian Martyr*.” *c. 
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QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 

O OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £ 130 each, tenable for one year, will be competed 
for on September Mth, and the throe succeeding da)'*. One of tho value of £130 will he awarded 
tothebewt candidate at this Examination, uud?r twenty years of age.ir of sufficient merit. 
For tho other, candidates must be under » yews of age. 

The subject* of Examination sro Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. * 

The Jcaffreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same time. The subject* of examinn- 
Hon ore Latin, Mathematics, and any two or the three following languages, Greek, French, 
German. ThisU an upon Exhibition or tho value of £bo. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of any Metropolitan 

* ^^eraccaMfol candidates will lie required to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital In tho 
October succee ding the examinat ion. 

rriTTK LONlioN HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

A Mile-end, E.-The SESSION 1*81-81 will Commence on Saturday, October l, mi. FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value UK). £4u, £30, uud iW, will be ottered for competition 
the end ofSeptombcr to new Studeuts. Entries on or Iwftm? September an. Fees for Lw- 

* ” ,ful Praotlee.90 Guineas in one jieyment, or IW Guinea* In three Instalments. 

I other Hospital Appointment* are free. Iho Uosidont Appointments ennsist 


MUNRO SCOTT , Warden. 

NIVEBSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on October 3. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE, wlU begtu 
wn October 4. 

provided for Women In all subjects taught In tho Faculties of Arte and Laws 

The Examinations fur the Entranoe Exhibition* will be hold on September 18 and ». 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on September *7. 

The CoUege If doe* to the Cower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
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Principal-Rev. X- HAYES BELCHER, M.A.. Queen's College, Oxford. 
Ffoe* Prfnc/paMBev. J. NEWTON, M.A. St. John's College, Cambridge, 
■v The NEXT TERM rill commence on Tuesday, September so. 


E. 


V. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8., Secretary. 


"RATH COLLEGE, BATH. 


The Next Term will commence 

_ ... Jfoflrf-Jforfef-rT. W. DUNN, Esq.. M.A.. late 

St. Peter's College, and for ten years a Master of Clifton College. 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

v SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of m a year, Two of mend Two of will be eflued 
for Competition on September e and 7. Names to be lent before September 1 to the H*ad« 
Mahtx r, Milit ary College, Oxfo rd, than whom particulars may be ob tai ned. 

M " ““ 


alvern oolle 

The NEXT TERM oommencos Tuesday, September 17. * 

For particulars, apply to Hkmuy ALpgffjw, Esq., Secretary. 


a e. 


S ANDREW’S COLLEGE. 0HARDST00K, Dorwt, 

* RK-OFENB Septemlwr 16. Preparation for Universities and Dahlia Schools. Mode* 
rate and I nclu sive fees— A pply to SHuaaT AitY. 

TSLE of WIGHF ritOPRHCTARY COLLEGE, APLEY 

A (near HYDE). 

The WINTER TERM will commenoo on Friday. September 16. 

Full particulars from thu 1 lev. Canon TEESDALE, llead-Master , or the 8BQ&RTABY, The 
Cottage, Melville JtreetiKydc. ___________ ___________ _ ___ 

WELLS CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

* v (.Vtcerwors-The DEAN and CHAPTER of WELLS. Inclusive Fees (Board and 
Tuition), &n Guinea* a year. Preparatory Department, for young Boys, 46 Guinea#. The 
cliinstoof Wells 1* peculiarly suited to (lencate Hoys. .Next Term will begin SvpteuiiierV.— 
For purtirulars apply to 0. P. AUK Aid, K«q., U.A., Hoad-Mtuter, Cathedral Green, Wells, 
Nomrmct. ^ 

OT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.— A HIGH- 

' ~ CLASS SCHOOI, for AUKS ol GENTLEMEN. The rell.iotu training I. apon 
definite I’liureli principles, lioys ore Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for l|atriculatkm aft the 
Universities arr specially prepared. Terms, £7& a year.— For references, prospectus, or any 
farther particulars, apply to tho Warden , liev. G. II. Bo urne, D.C.L, ^ ■ 
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ppartmvuU, with strong staff of Masters, valuable University t , 

E xt inn for tlie Military and other Frtifewional Examinations, and earefal grounding for 
* whose destination t« the larger Public Schools. Well-ventilated Private Studies and 
rmarics, Flves-courts, rowing for Buys who swim. 

School Few, £67 to £63 1 advantages to the Sons of the Clergy. 

Apply to the ltev. E. Summers, U.D., Head-Master. 


Army, ami all mmipetltlvo Examination*. Exhibition to the Universities of £00 per annum. 
Junior Department tor Young Buy*. Large Flaying Fields, Gymnasium, Ac. Ac. Terms 60 
and M) Guineas— Apply to the Warden. 

COUTH KENSINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

^ IL’i Hereford Square, (Jloueenler Itoad, S.W—The SONS of NOBLEMEN and GEN- 
TLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for Eton and other Public School*. Carefal individual 
attention. Hin l-IuI cure of young Boys hut lcuvlug home. Experienced Governess for young 
PiijHl*. lleud-Almlcr-A. S. B. SCOTT. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

L irputli. HICK LEY. Kent—Itev. EDA 


HOUSE, Pttfre 

KE 


AMESBURY 

Heath, HICK LEY, Kent.-Itev. EDMUND FDWLE receives THIRTY-THUi 
BOYS under the age of fifteen, to prepare for the Public Schools. 

The house, surrounded by six acres of land. Is situated In a charming locality, thirteen miles 
from Loudon. 

There is every requirement for a high-class Private School, a cricket and football ground, 
.large Inin playroom, forming gymnasium, Ac., two Eton flves-courts, workshop, dry play- 
ground, and a ruu of a third of a mile ou a dry grovel path. 

Tho soli 1* gravel, and all the Sanitary arrangement* in and out of tho house have been 
under the special supervision of Dr. Ai.viiicu Cakimcnteh, of Croydon. 

Every Educational advantage given and many oumfurts offered, the greatest core being 
taken of llltie Boys on their first leuvlng home. 

Great sucres* has been met with, several open Scholarship* gained, and In no single case lias 
a Boy failed to take hi* proper place at a public school. 

Rev. Edmund Fowi.e la well known by his very suerereAil series of Latin and School Books, 
uud for his Eton Greek Jlvmlcr, written by sjiecial request for that School, and now In use at 
Eton, Harrow, Merchant Tuylor*’, &<’. Terms, from mo to 110 guineas. 

Address, till further notice. Ball yards, Armagh. 


( YVERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL (near RUGBY). 

V The Rev. Q. F. WllIGHT, M.A., Intc Fellow of C.C.C. t'amh., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Shrewsbury School and Wellington College, prepares BOYS from Eight years of 
age (or the Cl assical or Modem Sides of Public Schools. 

XJ IGHG ATE SCHOOL. — The Next Term commences Tuesday, 

September *0. In thr Indian Civil Service Examination of this year a Pupil passed 
direct from tho School I7tit out of 31 successful Candidate*, aud wm first for Greek and A*' for 
Luliu of all tho Candidates.- For particular* of admission, apply to the Rev. C. Mr DOW ALL, 
School Hou se, Hlgh gate, N. 

MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS” 

■*“*•*• There is a Department In connexion with BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, FOLMONT 
STATION, Stirlingshire, for preparation for tin* above Examinations. Honours gained during 
the past vear. Three Appointment* to Woolwich Academy. Seventh Flacc for Indian L'lvli 
Service, Ac. &<*.— h ull particulars on application tv the HKaD-MAnTKU. 


T^INDEN PARSONAGE, WORTHING, Sussex.— Tho Rev, 

W. D. ALLEN, M.A., Vicar of Flndrn t Fellow end. from larr-ltal, Tutor of Magdalen 


College, Oxionl ; old ilugliclau, hus Vacancies for HOUSE PUPILS, to be prepi 
tliiiversltits, Ac 


if Magdalen 
lured Tor the 


A SHFOKD SCHOOL, KENT. — Head-Matter, E.O. MUSSON, 

■i* M.A., F.G.S., formerly Scholar anil Prizeman of Queen's College, Cambridge, some- 
time a Master in Cheltenham Collette. Very healthy situation. New buildings contain sepa- 
rate minded and a detached Infirmary. Term* low and strictly Inclufdvc. Spoclal pre|iarat1oii 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ^Langley riftco, LANGLEY, 

Mr. W. E. W. COLLINS, lato Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, and for some time 
Composition Master at liictinumd School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD B. 
K.EYSER, for four years Assistant-Master at the Rev. J. W. Hawtroy’s, Aldin 
House, Slough, receive BOYS between the ngea of Eight and Fourteen, to prepare 
for entranoe on the Classical or Modern Bido of the Pnhlic Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy. 

DOTS ore also especially prepared for Junior Soholatihips at any of the Pablio 
School*. 

Langley Place Is a few minutes’ walk from Langley Station, on the G. W.R. ; is 
four miles from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It ntaads on 
gravol soli, abovo thu lord of tho Thames. The sanitary arrangements are 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will bo given on application at the above address. 

nPHORNDENE, OAKLEIGn PARK. Station on qTk II. 

, A Miss MATHER has vocaueirs for DAUGHTERS of OENTLEMRN. I.nnre detaohml 
house. Iwi garden. Healthy situation. Loudon Professors. Puptis uti^I JtSwuM 
at Uni versity Local Ex am*. Christmas Ttnn will open September 10th. iumour* 

^CJOLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND? 

j>“ d < ! *Peneneo aud success a* a Masto m some important Public School. Tire sSary will 
annum, without house allowance, hut with a Capttaikm Fee of IBs lursmr 
paying school fees. £ uio will he allowed for passage money to the Colony. * 7 
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offered, in a large 

Fifteen) who rrqulrc extra cafe. 
' near Malvern. * 


C -t II. HOSE, M.A., of Oon*yn(?ham House, RAMSGATE 

/ • (formerly Eleven yearn jat^em Bohonl), will bcjolnedln preparing PUMFiS for the 

'ibj “ " ’ *' 


Public Schnuli by the Kev. II. C. V. 8NOWDEN, U.A. (Fourteen year* Sen, A*i!»t. Muter to 
Jtcv. W. T. Browning, Tharpcmamleyllle). llouau iuruc, with perfect sanitary arrangements, 
and timuii'ls of nearly four acres. Hnsnectus an application. 


. CJOUTII of EJIANOE.— 

Lajh, ( Married), an gai tori on cert add * 

ynnet beautifully and healthily situated one mile from the town 
PV-f’lLS In delicate health, who an prepared for the Ufilvcrnitrea, 
AadftWWMlitNisKV CUATHH, LW liosslgnols, llyfrws iVar). 


OXFORD M.A.. und Barrister-at- 

surctftlful Tutor, reading In hi* own Villa, which Is 
one mile from the tojfn of Il^vf-rea, rm;lv« Sl* 


Igliest reference* — 


, ■JJ'DUCA'flONAL HOME for tlio DAUGHTERS of UKNTLE- 

MEM.-THE OKANUE, Emloukh, BONK-ON-THK-HHINE. fiermnny.- Number 
. of FbptWliinfted to Twelve. IteflneU Knglhh home. lies! dent North German and Paris. an 
Govern Ancs. High-class Masters for uc-rumplislunenu. Unexceptionable refcreuicB.. -Apply 
aboM, to the Directress, Mm. Uu&mnku. 



^French, Latin, and Afusir. Able to prep 
~1*1 m lilwyd Cottage, Abergele, Denbighshire. 

THE ADVERTisiOirdeflires to joSu Two or Three GENTLE- 

A MEN In a TOUR to SINAI, PKTHA, ac. He pmpnsrs to start from Cairo about 
December 1A for Sinai, there to halt four days, thence to lVtra. and thence by Eiigedi. be., 

to Jerusalem. l’cjShnul references to be exchanged Address, lit 1 v. c. P. Claukk, Tuoj nhain, 

i ffi, Suffolk. 


$ 
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0%aL AGRICULTURAL 00LIJ3QE, CIRENCESTER. 


For the Selena* and Practice of Agriculture. 

„ Intending Land Owners and Occupleis, Laud Agents, hurtcynrn, Colonists, be. 

‘ho R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College. Is a mixed iann ol about 400 Acres. 

Chnimutnuf Camnulhe <f M unaonitcnt — The Right Hon. the Karl of D1ICIE. 

For Trospcctus ot College and Farm, List of Scholarship*. Prices, Diplomas, Ac., apply to 
thePautOiTAL 

BLINDNESS. 

A leant one-fourtli of those suffering from Blindness can 

clearly trace their calamity to the use of Spectacle* iut|M>rfeeUy nd <ptc<l t<i tin Ir Hurl t 
by liroorant pretender* to Optical Science. Mr. IIKNIIY LAUKANCB, l’.S.H , t irullftt 
Optician. 3Endsloigh Garden*. Huston Square, London, can be K'lsonully <om*ultid, and his 
Improved spectacles supplied daily (Satuuluv* and Suudnvs excepted) from Ten to Pour, 
Mr. Laurence's engagements at various institutions prevent him tiom Ik lug pcrsunully cun- 
sultcd ut any ntlu-r time. Hir Jl’liiUH IiK'Ki’lUT, Manchester Square, lomdoii. W„ -writes i 
“1 liar* tried the principal opticians 111 Loudon v* itlioulMu-ccsn, but jour b|*Tfiu‘ICH suit mo 
admirably for reading ami walking. The clcarn^Sh ol your glasses a* compared with others 
is really surprising." Dr IJiltit, ('ludiritford. late Surgeon-Major Went 10«ex, writes : “I could 
nut have IwJievul it jMMwjbb' thut in> sight could have l«*en hi juneli unproved and relic veil 
at my age, Eighty-two. 1 enu now read the mi mil ten pi .nt, ulthuu/h mitering 1mm catu- 
ract on the right eye." Mr. Lnuruuoe’H pamphlet on Speetsen'i, fiecby ixist, cuntulnlug two 
liundml Te«timonials similar to irixiic, Including Dr. C. It. Hade I ill, HA Cavendish Square. 
W.. Consulting Physic inn to the Westminster llnspilulj the Vtn. Archdeacon Palmer, 
17 Victoria Square, Clifton, Bristol i John Death, JCmi., J.T\, Ala) or of Cambridge ; JoJiu 
l«owc. Ksi|„ M.U.J.l' . Lynn. Physician to II.H.IL the Prince of Wales \ Soratjce Jamaetjee 
Jejeebhoy. iReulin : Uuion Dtm leans, Calcutta i Major Piinulx, The Avenue, ilnxluu Rise, 
gc. ore. Established Twenty-seven y cars. Consultation five. __ 

13EN I NSULAi i audT OIU ENTAL~STEA M NAVIGATION 

A COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR IIER AIAJESTY’S AIAIL9 TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, <4c. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-BFECIAL RETURN TICKETS, 

Weekly departure for nornlmy. 

Fortnightly dejiarture for Ceylon, Mailrus, and Calcutta. 

Fortnightly departure for China and Japan. 

i Forlnl.htly departure for Australia and New Zealand. 

OmoiB t 1H LEA DENI I ALL STREET, LONDON. E.C., and 
8h COCK tiP UR STREET, S.W. 


HOTELS. 

•RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— FStfng Sea and 

Esrilanadc. Near the West Pier. Central and nuiet. Lnn? S»W»T‘ 1 


Esplanade. 
Rooms. Spat 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Lnnn evflhdished. Suites of 

IpaciousCoflec-rooinforLadiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 

UENJN. HULL, .Vfiunyer. 


P iFRAOOMBE HOTEL. — On tbo verpo of the Atlantic, in 

its own Grounds of Five Aercs, with Tennis Lawn. Contain* Room*, and is “a 
model of sanitary excellence." < »ne of the largest Hwlmmlug Uuttis In England < also Private 
Boa-water Roths — Every Inform ation of Maxa uku. 

rPOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Buy.— TOTLAXD 

BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sra vlcw*. Comfort, with moderate ehar^es^ Billiard- 


_ _ _ t air. Excellent sands mid prommiuJe pfor. Good Aip*horiige 

tor yachts. Hpeelal Service. J r.tlay, S,l» P.M., Returning Monday, 7 A. U , —Apply to Miss 


room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. 

tor yachts. Hpeelal Service. J-r.daj, , — 

FMCMiao, Manageress (lata of the l^ugham Hotel). 


•RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 

A Crests, and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES artistically Tlhinvnateil In Gold, Sliver, Bronze, and 
Odours, In the first style. 

BEST BELIEF STAMPING, one eolour. Is. per 300. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 41 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


HEAL & SON 

HAVE ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


■ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

1 1 (Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 17W.) 

* ion HE A, FIUK # LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. * 

Cnutr OFFicfi— ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON i |BnA*an_99 PALL MALL, fi.W. 
Tlie Accumulated Fumb exceed X4/mh003* 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Getwraor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, EtqTSub- Governor* 
FKEDEIUCIC JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., JtyttffGoittrwr* 

Directors. 


Jto1»er t Barclay, E*q. 

John tiarra.lt f.'attlcv. Esq. 

Mark C urr>e ('lose, Kw). 

F.iiwiml Jnme i Darnell. Esq. 
Willium l)iiVi(lMon 1 l i >(|. 
Alexunder Jlriioc, Esq. 

CharleN Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Chnrlev Ernest Gtccn. l-.'sq. 
Clrtrli’i Seymour Grenfell, KlQ, 
Jtirnu I lenth. 

Wllrn.it Holland. Esq. 

LpcrUui Hub hard, Esq, 


William Knowles, Esq. 

Nevllc Lubbock, Esq. 
GcosgoForties Malcolmson, Esq. 
Daniel lleinertahagen, Kiu. 

Hon. Itouald Italic Melvlflq. 
William Robert Mohcrir, Esq. 
William Gair IlathboinfAsq, 

Sir John Rose. Bart. ’■•M 1 
Samuel l^o Schuster. ESn. V 

S ric Carrington Smith, Lsq, 

on Log o C. WnkluMhtEsu. 


FTRF. ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation In Profits. 

LOANS are granted on security ot LIFE INTERESTS In connexion with Policies, ol 
Assurance. 

A large participation In Profits, with the (rnarantee of the Invested Capital Stock, and 
excm puun, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

All uml improvements In modem practice, with the security of on OIDco whose resources 
have been tested by the exiwrlencc of more than a Century and a haul 
The Corixrratiun arc open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will bo forwarded on application. 

E. R, H A NDCOCK, S ecretary. 

OIIT HERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Estahllslird IKIfi. 1 M HOB O ATE STREET. LONDON. 

Subscribed Cnpital. xn.ooo.ooo. of whlrh jmld up X300JXW. 

Fire Itescrvtf Funds, CtiW.IVH. 

l.lfc Funds os per Inst account, XI, 343.0*8. 

n~(M NIX F I RE O F F I 0 E. 

LOMBARD STREET AND CIIARINO CROSS, LONDON. -EiTAMlMIKD 17M. 
Prompt ami liberal 1/Ob* Settlements. 

Insurances edected In all parts ot the World. 

JOHN J. BRODMFTELD, Sfrrrtni ?i. 


MPKllIAL FI ltK INSURANCE COMPANY. 

* Established 1 ho;i I OLD BROAD STREET. F..C.» and aa PALL MALL. S.W. 

CAPITAL. £1,400,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, X700.00U. 

E. COZENH KMlTtl. Genial Uann/jrr. 


QCOTT1SII UNION and NATIONAL INSUIIANOK 

^ COMPANY. Established MW. ♦ 

CAPITAL SIX MILLIONS STERLING . 

Invested Funds, xz.uoo.ooo. Yearly Revenue, X800.000. 

ORDINARY EARLY BONUS POLICIES payable one monUi after proof of death. 
TRAVELLING AND RES IDE NCR allowed In most parte ut tku world, 
nut within the Troph-* , Irum the outset, and 

AT END OF THREE YEARS, / 

World whin free o< charge. Entitled to rank for Bonns. 

lndiNjwluldi- through errors or omissions, and 
Liable only tu reiluetlmi in umuunl un non-payment of Premium. 

SPECIAL BONUS POLICIES at Premiums which do nut exceed and inmanycaser. are- 
less than those of other offices without profits. 

FlllE INSURANCE. 

Almost all kinds of Property Insured mi the most favourable terms. 

Chimp Office*. 

r-DiNBunan. . London. 

34 Pt. Anbukw Bquaiih. I 3 Kino Wii.uam STintKT, E.C. 


PBOVIBK AGAINST ACCIDENTS ! ACCIDENTS AVI! 

J- HAPPEN I THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY. 1 


ill 

_ _ _ . Ill,- 

oldei-t and largest Compuuv, insuring nguinst Aeeldcms of all kinds. The Itlght Hun Lnnl 

■)!««». SubsrrilN-il Capital, XI, OOO.rw*. Pnid-upCanitnl and Resrrw.i'lMii.iHO. 

” Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


KINN AJUbJlAmrninn. 
x ]/4(i,0il'i ha* been paid it* t ompeUMutluu, 
Local Agents, or frl Cornhill, London. 


WILLTAM J. VIAN, Senrtan/. 


rrilK AQUA BANK, Limited. — Established in WM. 

CAFITAL £1,000,000, RESERVE FUND, XI 74.000. 

Hxad OffioI-NICIIOLAH LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

Buavchea in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurraohee, Agra, Laluirv, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

(hirrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on tho Terms tmstomary with London Bankcre, 
ami Interest allowed when the Credit Balance docs not fall below X100. 

IteiMwItsrecei ved for II \ed periods on terms to bo ascertained on application. 

Bills Issued atthonirront exchange of the day on any of the firancliesof tho Bank, free of 
extra charge \ ami Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Kale* ami Pureliavcs effected In British and Foreign BoamM>>, in East India Stock and 
Loons, and the sale custody of thesame undertaken. <W- 

Interest draw n , and Army , N avy , and Civil Pay and Pensions mnllcod. 

Every oilier description of Bunking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. * 

J. THOMSON, Chairman. 

g E W E T 8 0 N & MILNER* 

THE EXCHANGE. 

FURNITURE AND CARPETS OF SPECIAL DBSI0NS AND FIRST 
QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


TO THEIR VERY IARGE STOCK 0? 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of BEDROOM FURNITURE, with GOO Design*, 
sent free by poet. 


HEAL & BON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


DECORATION. 

TiTORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 
Av-I. best periods of Deooratlve Art, and having hod great experience in carrying 
out important order*, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
wtok* at moderate cost, M0RANT * CO,, personally superintend all work 
aa t nu tod to them. 


91 N iw Bond Brian, W. 



* 


Estimates and Catalogues free of chargs. 

211, 212, 215 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exaetly ftdng Goodge Street). 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

HINDLEY'S 

FAST COLOURS* 
From 9d. pear yard* 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 

CHINTZES. 

C. HINDLBUY A SONS, 


m OXFORD STREET, W. 


PORTUGAL.— PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
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THE FENIAN CONVENTION. 

Y ARIOUS sections of Fenians in the United States 
and Canada have been holding, in the last few days, 
ji Contention at Chicago. It has been a very grand affair 
in its way. More than a hundred and twenty delegates 
met io|pther, representing over six tbonsand lodges. Its 
proceedings were kept profoundly secret, and were regu- 
larly divulged at tho end of each meeting. The objects of 
the meeting wore principally two ; to organize a grand 
revolutionary programme, and to decide whether dynamite 
was tb be used, and, if so, when and whore. There was 
"no difficulty whatever in framing the revolutionary pro- 
grampotf and it was speedily and unanimously decreed 
that India should be instigated to rise against the English, 
tbaf^£lanada should bo annexed to the United States, that 
South Africa and Australia should be declared inde- 
pendent, and that the British Isles should be formed into 
a federation. But when it came to the use of dynamite 
there was a difference of opinion, ono section protesting 
altogether against its nso, and another maintaining that 
it must be used until the comprehensive object baa been 
attained of annihilating the British army, the British 
navy, and the more objectionable members of the Royal 
Famjly. In order that there might be no vague talk about 
an agency that was unfamiliar to ordinary people, one in- 
structor of bis brethren attended with several specimens 
<ff dynamite machines and explained their operation. But 
this produced a chilling effect on the spectators ; and, as 
tbe meeting was held m the basement of an hotel, the 
ordinary visitors of the hotel felt uncomfortable at the notion 
that they were sleeping over aknot of Irishmen experiment- 
alizing on dynamite; and the proprietor found himself 
compelled to have a search made for the machines. As 
proper notice had been given, none wore discovered, but 
ahe American public learnt with natural alarm that there 
were several towns in the States where dynamite machines 
were beina ^constantly made at a very moderate cost. 
Whether Sjl existing law gives tho authorities power to 
search for and seize on 6uch machines, and to prosecute 
their makers, appears to bo doubtful ; but the respectable 
press is unanimous in proclaiming that, if 6uch a power 
'does not exist, it ought to be conferred without delay. The 
•dynamite section and the anti-dynamite section could not 
reconcile their differences ; but their quarrel was swallowed 
npin two questions that touched them even more nearly. 
‘Toe fearful suggestion had been made that one of their 
tnost trusted members was a British spy, and what was 
jprorse, it was discovered or suspected that the depositories 
of the Skirmishing Fund had been making away with the 
money confided to them. This brought things {© a climax. 
The dispute grew fiercer and fiercer, no one could main- 
tain ft semblance of order, and although five successive 
<chairmftn tried their hands, all retired in disgust. Anarchy, 
like eEaritV' begins at home, and a meeting that was to 
chake an Empire ended in a pothouse brawl. 

Anart from the use of dynamite, which was considered 

— * . j* t a l. j. ^ 


ioiridfciSut a very Irish, Convention. The story of all 
Jxtth cons piracies is the same. There is always a traitor, 
.«r ajnppewd traitor, in the camp; and thereris always a 
deadly coMrel over tho fends. Nine4R»ths, too, .of this ^ 
feroe ftpiaa t^> mere vspeuring. ‘Real conspirators 


do not meet in a big hotel, and oommnnicate t$ reporter, 
every evening the decisions of the day. Fenians "‘dyi/the 
type that met at Chicago love, above all things, to xfiako iv 
sensation, and to feel that they are the heroes who aro* 
making it. They wish that tho world should grow pale 
at their name. There is to them something magnificent 
in the thought that they are men who can ordex^fthat the 
British Isles shall be made into a federation as easily as 
they can order a cocktail. It is only a few days since one 
of their gangs met in solemn conclave, and, after due deli- 
beration, decided that Mr. Gladstone was a murderer, and 
must bo put to death. They wore delighted with this 
hideous farce, and immediately printed a full report of 
their proceedings in a newspaper. It is not in this wav 
that the Nihilists work, who never cease, night or day, in 
their ghastly persecution of the new Czak, and whose./ieoret 
operations seem more and more to baffle the Russian 
police. The Fenians take wholesale and immediate credit 
for everything that they think will do thorn credit. 
They reveal by whom the dynamite machines found at 
Liverpool were made, and by whom tho£ wore Ordered. 
As these machines were discovered, the Fenian# boast 
that they wore meant to be discovered, and are itady with 
the name of the artful person who made a revelation to 
the British Government, and rocoived a large reward, 
which he forthwith paid into tho common fand of the con- 
spirators. The only thing they do not know is what became . 
of thc^noney after it was paid in. What, it. mast bo 
owneqgis most genuine in the Fenians is theirhatreu of 
England. It is painful, and not a little Wonderful, to 
Englishmen that there should bo so fierce a hatred felt 
towards a country that, so far as lining memory goes, 
has tried to be not only just, but tender, towards Ire- 
land. There is no other country under the spp— 
tainly not the United States — which wonld have endured 
what has been done in Ireland in tho last year with the 
patient tenderness and penitent meekness that England 
has shown. Bat we cannot be always rending our clothes 
and covering ourselves with ashes because, while we 
anxiously remove every grievance that Ireland can reveal 
or invent, the Fenians hate us as much Mover. It is nut 

much we ask of the Irish in frtflaB| bnt we really 

must ask that wo should be permitt^ 1 towxist. 

For, although nino-tenths of the Jjpnian talk may be 
vapouring, there is a tenth which is ojvrfe means vapour- 
ing. Mechanical science has placed at the command of the 
enemies of society means ipore pernicious and more power- 
ful thau were known in former days. Dynamite and the new 
explosives that may be brought under it aB a generic name, 
not only produce ruix^ and slaughter on a gigantic scale, 
but may be so employed that, at the time when they take 
effect, the murdorers may be miles away. The Fenians, too, 
have spent some of their money in the construction of a 
torpedo-boat at New Tork, and though this is not a very 
dangerous form of doing mischief, because so patent au 
instrument of harm as astorpedo-boat, built under the eyes , 
of tho public, is tolerabljr sure to bo seized or detained by 
the local authorities, yet that J£ie Fenians thought it worth 
While to spqgd money on a torpedo-boat shows tboir readi- 
ness to proit by every kind of mechanical invention. Nor 
is there inuotf comfort tp be derived from the thought that 
th^uBe of dynamitd cannot possibly dev the Forii$qs any 
good or bring ul*>ufc ¥ any of the objects at whionV^iey 
profess to aim. It is precisely because they do not ready 
mean what they yay they mean that dynamite is dangerous 
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Legislature. The supposed misdeeds of twenty or fifty 
years ago, even if they were confessed, most nave $een 
long siooe condoned. It ie not, at first sight, a grave 
offence to offgr occasional resistance to svtocping legi%-\ 
lation. ^ 

The nmnber and magnitude of the innovations which 
have been daring the same period aooepted by the Bouse * 
of Lords suggest a reasonable doubt whether the progcW 
of change has been unduly oheoked. Some of the great 
Liberal measures were notoriously distasteful to tbeHonae 
of Lords ; but the leaders of the Conservative party have 
again and again persuaded the Peers to yield to necessity 
or expedience. Tho Com Laws were repealed in the* first 
Session in which a Bill for the purpose was mtrodmtefl 
into Parliament, although the great majority of landowi£m 
then anticipated as immediate tho deterioration of prd^erty 
which was, in fact, postponed for moro than thirty yearn. 
The Irish Church disestablishment and the Irish Land* « 
Bill of 1870 were almost equally distasteful to the Hbnfo a 
of Lords; but in both coses prndenco prevailed against 
inclination and conviction. Serious politicians within and 
without the House of Lords fully understand that the* * 
democratic concessions of a Minister become inevitable 
and irrevocable, not from the time at which they are 
passed into law, bnt from the date at whioh they fire » 
proposed. Conscientious disapproval of the Irish Lan 9 
Bill is perfectly consistent with a recognition that the 
measure, as soon as it was announced, became the low- 
water mark of agrarian legislation. The cause of the 
Irish tenants was gained from the moment at which 
Mr. Gladstone’s repugnance was, according to general 
belief, on the eve of tho Session, suddenly converted * 
into enthusiastic approval of every doctrine on the sub- 
ject which he had formerly denounced. The taufct which 
was addressed to the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, to tho effect that a Conservative Ministry would * 
have to pass as strong a Land Bill, might be ungenerous,, 
but it was not unfounded. When Ephialtes had sold tho 
secret of turning tho pass of Thermopylw, he probably 
ridiculed tlio obstinacy of tho Three Hundred who still 
resolved to defend it. The Bouse of Lords is not called 
upon to imitato suicidal heroism. Its priviloges ore not 
its own to risk or sacrifice ; lor, as long as they remain,, 
they are held in trust for the nation. The decision of the 
leaders not to oppose the second reading of tho Landfill 
was at tho same time judicious and patriotic. 

As far as tho Honso of Lords has been ablo and willing 
to check tho advance of domoornoy, it has represented the 
opinions of the Conservative part of the community ; bnt 
of late the Peers have boon charged with a new and im- 
portant fanction. It is in thoir Honso that moderate 
Liberals now find tho opportunity of expressing atfi 
asserting their dislike to revolutionary measures. The 
Disturbance Bill, which was last year extemporaneously 
devised by Mr. Forsteb for the first time, conspicuously 
illustrated the altered relation of the Liberal party to the 
House of Lords. Whig peers have no Jacobin Clnb at 
Birmingham or olsewhero to control their political notion ; 
and they are therefore at liberty to avow the principles 
which wore not long since held by the section of their 
party which represented the whole body. The conse- 
quence was that the Disturbance Bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords by a majority of Mr. Gladstone's* 
regular supporters. The Duke of Argyll, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, and the other Liberal Peers who endeavour ’ 
to improve tho Laud Bill represent tho opinions of all the 
moderate Liberals in the House of Commons and the 
country. The enemies of the Honse of Lords have ma$y 
motives for their agitation ; bnt of all the qualities of an 
aristooratic Assembly they most utterly dislike independ- 
ence and freedom of speech. To less prejudiced polL.^ 
ticians it seems expedient that opinions held by AH over- 
whelming majority of the tipper and upper midrale classes 
should be openly expressed and argumentatively defended* 
although the will of the greater, number may be detHtheo" 
to prevail ; but demooratio agitators would gladly repro- 
duce in England the servile uniformity of insincere out* * 
nion which was imposed on Frenchmen in the worst pSfc * < 
of the Revolution. If the occasion were less^erioui, there r 
would be something ludicrous in the oensuves 
onAhe Poors who have at the same time demonittfi&d the , 
vi 9 it of the^JJand Bill and submitted to the m 
created by tft Gojmmment. Reasoned proM &< 
the irlt&jJt of false principles have sot wtunTlMA' 


in their hands. 1 C they seriously' thought of upset- 
ting the British Empire, they not waste time 

in trying to blow np jjpwn-haHs, k What they want’ 
in to make a sensation And to money, and every 
now and then they have to do something sensational 
and gi\e subscribers something for what has been paid. 
They cannot he always advertising a grand display of 
fireworks, and then saying that every evening is wot. And 
what helps them v^ry much is that dyn&fibite makes ^ 
great sensation, gives a return to subscribers at an insignifi- 
cant cost, and secures to tho agents employed a very great 
chance of remaining undetected. When these agents 
lmppon tp bo caught, society can do something in its de- 
fence, and it is highly^atiafiictory that one at least of the 
scoundrels wlio made the recent, attempt at Livorpool has 
been sentenced to penal servitnde for life. But it must bo 
remembered that detection has been extremely rare, and 
that, so far ns is known, the consignors of the machines 
sent to Liverpoqj^remaiu unknown. Unfortunately society 
cannot d^very much to protect itself, but wlint it can do 
should be done promptly and thoroughly. The literature) 
of assassination can at least bo supprossod, and honourable 
Americans are as heartily of opinion as Englishmen can 
bo that such a scandal as the publication of tho sontonce 
of death passed on tho head of the English Ministry 
should bo treated as an outrage on American law and 
America^ hospitality. Though, again, it may be very 
• difficult, it sceins by no means impossible to placo tho 
use of explosives like dynamite under strict legal super- 
vision. A Fenian boasted at tho Convention that I10 
had long rnudo dynamite machines, and should con- 
tinue to niako them, as it was as legal to make them 
as to make revolvers. If bo is right, tborc is no diffi- 
culty in rendering it utterly illegal to make dynamite 
machines. Tho difficulty is to enforce tho law. Men who 
-are lrfmestly engaged in making inventions for legitimate 
purpoflbs, or supplying miners and engineers with what is 
necessary for their business, must bo allowed to have 
dfcplosivo materials at their command. But it at any rate 1 
deserves consideration whether by a systom of licences, 
and by giving Jargo powers of search when unlicensed 
person# are suspected, tho malicious use of explosives 
might not bo greatly limited, if not altogether prevented. 


THE nOUSE OF LORDS. 

mHE agitation against tho Honso of Lords, wjyeh is 
X principally stimulated by the Daily Neil's and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, though it is consistent with modern 
revolutionary doctrines, soems in some respects inoppor- 
tu aft. Thoro can bo no doubt that the existence of a here- 
dit% branch of tho Legislature forms an impediment to 
tho establishment of absolute democracy. Tho theoretical 
arguments against tho House of Lords aro familiar and 
independent of circumstances ; bnt assailants of tho Con- 
stitution have generally strengthened thoir appeals to 
popular jealousy and onvy by tho snggestion of some prac- 
tical inconvenience. It is scarcely sufficient to accumulate 
several instances of differences of opinion between the two 
Houses spread over fifty years. Two nominally co-ordinate 
and independent Assemblies are not likely always to take 
the same view of public interests. If the result of the 
« disinclination to ohange, which may be fairly attributable 
to the House of Lords, had been eithor habitual collision 
or permanent interruption of a beneficial legislative policy, 
there vfpwsld be some excuse for dissatisfaction and impati- 
ence; but tho complaint that at long intervals Liberal 
me&saros have been delayed for a yoar or two, or occa- 
sionally modified, is not calculated to^provoko indignation. 
It is true that in Lord Lvndhcbst'S time tho House of 
Lords became, under his guidance, somewhat more re- 
actionary than the great body in the House of Commons 
Whipjbi followed Sir Robert Peel; but in every caso of an 
apparent party schism, the more enlightened policy pre- 
vailed after a short delay. Jn 18& the House of Lords, 
with tho unconoealed connivance at the Prime Minister, 
interfered with one of Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets $ bnt in 
the following year tHfr Paper duty was repealed without 
fartfocr'to.ptidiment ; and the claim on behalf jpfHhe Honso 
of Lord s of aright to controhfinanciaker^dj^raen ts has been 
since that tifte tacitly abandoned* It ie not a little surprising 
that an industrious and bitter parti&aAhonld be able to 
collect so few example* of persistent Antagonism on the 
parfcof (he less popular and less tho 

V * * • • J tijhu k. ** * 
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^ autipafcfly to the Abuse of Lords is 

‘ mWti&m «MiB«7;dis^yedln its debates. With the 
-M'l Mr* Gladstone, and, on great occasions, of 
Ifa' Wioitiy^ Speaker in the House of Commons takes 
'-'d# dsnprttenliw a survey of great questions as that which 
* is customary in the House of Lords. The superiority of the 
XJppBi House tenbt exclusively doe to the possession of greater 
ability. ’The Beers are much less trammelled by considerations 
of party convenience, and yet they are subject to a stricter 
discipline. Great debates are almost exclusively conducted 
by political leaders and by peers who have a speoial know- 
ledge of the subject under discussion. The rank and file 
sore probably on the same intellectual level with ordinary 
Englishmen of the better classes ; but they submit the 
of the campaign to their officers. Freedom of 
which is of all other practices most odious to 
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dext Jogues, is now confined to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment The mass of English politicians derive their know- 

* ledge of public events each from a Bingle newspaper, 
^hr<&,whi Je it flatters and confirms the predilections of its 
readers, carefully abstains from noticing the arguments on 

- the other side. The modern rough has long since put an 
' ' end to the public meetings at which in former times groat 
•(pupations were openly debated. No orator is allowed to 
apeak, except at a meeting of his own supporters. Even 

■*, parliamentary discussion is in some danger, through the 
abbreviation and general deterioration of the reports ; but 

* oven in the Houbo of Commons, notwithstanding tho 
pressure of constituents and the dictation of political 
«lubs, opposite or varying opinions find to a certain extent 
secure utterance. The House of Lords, which is threat- 
ened if it stands on its rights, and insulted if it defers to 

* the House of Commons and to popular demands, still 
retains Jbhe opportunity and the faculty of independent 
Criticism and judgment. If it could bo silenced, demo- 
cratic agitators foresco that order, constitutional liberty, 
and justice would have lost their most efficient advo- 
cates. The House of Commons, when it is returned 
by a single class, may be trusted to exclude inde- 
pendence and originality. Fur obvious reasons, those 

^ who attack tho House of Lords abstain for the present 
from raising the question whether it is desirable that 
there should be two Legislative Assemblies. Some of 
them suggest vague schemes for the reform of tho House 
of Lords, though it iB evident they would bo disap- 
i* pointed by the effect of any change which might tend to 
strengthen the Upper House. It is evident that a Second 
Chamber, if it is to exist, ought to havo weight and in- 
fluence. The House of Lords and the Senate of the 
United States are the only bodies of the kind in tho world 
which satisfy tho necessary conditions. The French 
Senate is threatened with abolition or reconstruction, 
xnerely because it has ventured on two or three occasions 
to perform the duty for which it was instituted. M. 
Gambetta’s condescending and provisional tolerance is 
more insulting than open opposition. It is extremely 
-doubtful whether all the powers of tho State will not in 
France soon be nominally as well as really vested in a 
single Chamber. A similar resalt would soon follow in 
Englandt^from the abolition of the House of Lords. 


M. GAMBETTA AND REVISION. 

T HE principal incident as yet of the elections now in 
progress in France is M. Gambetta’ s declaration in 
favonr of a revision of tho Constitution. He had very 
different things to say about tho Senate at Tours from 
4 those ‘which he had said at Cahors. In less than three 
month 11 the Senate has disappointed all his expectations, 
i aad forced him to reconsider the good opinion he then ox- 
* Mo ss ed of it. Still, it is not the principle of a Second 
-Chamber that he is opposed to. A Senate which knew 
4 gndjUd its duty, which never placed itself in antagonism 
. % Q Chamber of Deputies, which contented itself with 
* picking up the dropped threads in the Bills sent up to it, 
" *imd thought its mission fulfilled when it had found Con- 
1 paroafave reasons for passing Radical measures, would still 
M. Gavbetta’s confidence. It is the actual Senate 
that he finds unendurable, the Senate that is persuaded by 
M Jtifftb Simon, is subjeot to sudden paroxysms of natwal 
m Mgjon, and piesumes to have an opinio n^ppon the best 
m^mdtSlTPOQp^g the oonstituenci|p. Ha cannof 


, for th^slow process of triennial election to put A end to 

A revision of^tl^ Cjpstitu- 


tiofi must, if |K>Bstble,‘ be had, because it is only by a re- 
vision of the Constitution that the existing Senate can ait 
once be brought into harmony with Democratic ideas'. 
M. Gambetta is content, however, to keep the change 
within the narrowest possible bounds. He is for Reform, 
not revolution: — at all events, until he is assured^ that 
only revolution will answer his purpose. The one point in 
the Constitution that he proposes to alter is the mode* of 
electing Life Senators. " N<iw thoy are eleoted by co- 
optation. MS 1 Gambetta proposes that all the Life 
Senators shall submit to re-election, not by the Senate, 
but by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies sitting 
together, and that this mode shall bo adopted for filling 
up all future vacancies among, the Irremovables. Pos- 
sibly this particular reform was suggested to him by tho 
circumstance that M. Jules Simon would probably lose 
his seat in the process. It is pleasant to see jaetice done 
upon an old offender ; and, when ho is anxions to compass 
au object, M. Gambetta is not particular as to the exact 
proportion between moans and ends. It IK more probable, 
however, that his seat in the next Chamber is whatrhe has 
in view. A programme of some sort has to bo invented, 
lest his constituents should be beforehand with him, and 
offer him ono which he cannot accept without frightening 
the peasants. 

It would be no good to make Sc rutin de li*te his 
cry, because, though the Extreme Left, on tho whole, 
give the preference to that method of voting, tlfcy never 
like it so little as when it is rccommendod to them * 
by M. Gambetta. They are convinced that ho means it 
to minister to his own personal aggrandizement ; and, 
though they intend to have it by and by, when thoy havo 
got other things about which they care more, they 
are not going to bo turned from those other things merely 
to place H. Gambetta at tho head of tho poll in a score 
of departments. It is necessary, therefore, that he should 
invent something which may associate him wi^p the 
Extreme Left in appearance whilo it can bo painted, when 
it is convenient to do so, in fairly meliorate colours. Thb 
revision of the Constitution, undertaken in order to effect 
a change in tho mothod of appointing Life Seniors, has 
this double merit. Revision of the Constitution is ^Jie firsts 
article of tho Socialist programme which is ft seep ted by 
his Radical opponents. It plays tho principal part in all 
■ the speeches which are being made overy night in Paris. 
Consequently, if it plays a similar part in M. Gambetta’s 
own speeches during the canvass, tho electors of Belleville, 
who, in spite of M. Cl6menceau*s efforts to disabuse them, 
are si^l perhaps secretly proud of being reprosd&t^l by so 
great a man as M. Gambetta, may not inquire too closely 
how far the resemblance extends. Even if they do, ho can 
still remind them that the first thing for them to consider 
is, not what they want, but what they can get, Tho 
revision of the Constitution in the sense in which M. Aam- 
B ktta’s constituents use the phrase is no doubtdfe much 
bigger and finer thing than the revision of the Constitution 
in the sense in which M. Gambetta himself uses it. Bfft, 
then, he will remind them that a revision of tho Constitu- 
tion which includes tho abolition, not only of the Senate, 
but of the Presidency of the Republic, is not likely to 
obtain the consent of the prosent holders of these posi- 
tions, and that withont their consent it can only be 
obtained at tho cost of a revolution. M. Gambetta perhaps 
calculates that, though his Constituents might like nothing 
better than a revolution, they aro not so unpractical as to ; 
think that a revolution would have any present chance of 
success, and that in that ease they may bo tempted by* the 
small measure of revision which he offers them as an in- 
stalment. That, at all events, has the advantage of hang- 
ing within reach. 

Why M. Gambetta should think that it hangs within 
reach is not very obvious. The consent of the Senate is 
indispensable to any revision of the Constitution, whether 
small or great. Why should a Chamber in which Conser- 
vatives and moderate Republicans have tho majority 
deliberately consent to a’ change which would leave them 
in a decided minority ?* The JupubUyne FrancaLsc warns 
the Senators that, if they do qpt put their house in order 
now while they have still th« chance, their last state will 
be worse than their first. If they reject this gcntlo modieine 
now offerl^a much stronger physic will be administered 
to them, not by tnq, Extreme L$i‘t only, but by tho wholo 
Republican party. They may refuse fo swal&w the dose, 
but if they do, they will be upset by the first chance 
assault, and have the discomfort of remembering that they 
havBkbaau instrumental in giving over their country . into 
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the hands of a singlo assembly. It will be strango if the 
Senate is much impressed by this reasoning. When the 
Scrutin de listc was presented to it| it had at least some* 
thing to gain by surrender. It might bavo secured M. 
Gambetta for a friend and patron. Bat, in assenting 
to the virtual ubolition of Life Senatorships, it makes 
a much greater surrender in order to gain nothing 
that is worth gaining. If the Senate were an institution 
venerable by age and associations, it might be prndent to 
give proof that it is not obstinately Conservative, that it can 
adapt itself to modern ideas and move with the times. Bat 
when a Second Chamber is only four years old, its one 
chance of maintaining its position lies in its success in de- 
fending itself against chango. If it has not strength 
enough to resist bciiiff pulled to pieces almost before it 
has settled to its work, there is no chanco that it will have 
more strength whon its enemies will he able to plead that 
its working has now boon testod, and that the result is 
unsatisfactory. A young tree that is continually being 
moved from platife to place will never attain the propor- 
tions of one that has been allowod to remain where it was 
first planted, and an elective Second Chamber which 
allows ‘the constitutional method by which its mem- 
bers are chosen to be revolutionized before the first 
complete period of renewal has come round is not 
likely to bo allowed to see that period out. These consi- 
derations are so obvious that M. Gambetta can hardly 
suppose 6hat tho Senate lias overlooked thorn whon he 
* urges the extremo Loft to prefer the plan of doctoring tho 
inode of appointing the Life Senators to tho more sweeping 
proposal of abolishing tho Senate altogether, on the ground 
that tho Senato may bo brought to consent to the one, 
while it will never he brought to consent to the other. Ho 
must know that, if tho Sonato shows as much determina- 
tion as it showed in the matter of the Scrutin de liste , his 
prediction will certainly be falsified. Tho Senate, indeed, 
may not be supported in its rcsistanco by the country. It 
is too much, perhaps, to expect that Frenchmen should go 
this length in favour of any institution whatever. But, in 
the present case, tho Senate stands in no need of active 
support. All that it wants is that tho country should not 
support its assailants, and to all appearance the country is 
prepared tf> remain as inactive, when appealed to, on this 
side as it certainly would , if appealed to, on tho other. That 
the new Ch&mb< r will be more decidedly Republican than 
the last seems to be almost certain. The Legiti mi sts and the 
Bonap&rtists have gained no ground since the last election ; 
and, with the Republic in possession, not to gain ground is 
tantamount to losing it. But thoro is nothing to show that 
the new* Chamber will be charged with any specific mission. 
The majority of its members will bo elected because they 
are Republicans, not because they have pledged them- 
selves to bring the Senate on its knoes. Consequently, if 
tho Senate refuses to consent to a proposal for the revision 
of the Constitution made to it by the Chamber of Deputies, 
nothing is likely to follow. Thero will be some fierce 
writing in the nowspapers, and much talk about the tre- 
mendous things which the Chamber is about to do. But 
there the matter will end. The indifference wlYicli tho 
electors showed when tho Senate rejected the Scrutin de 
liste will be shown over again when it declines to be re- 
constructed because it has rojected the Scrutin de liste. 
With theso reflections to console thorn, tho Senate must 
have a singularly small stook of courage if it consents to a 
rovision of the Constitution, which, if once conceded, will 
probably be repeated as often as the Senato happens to 
offend if. Gambetta. It is difficult to believe that M. 
Gambetta himself attaches any importance to his own pro- 
gramme. Possibly, however, it is only designed to carry 
him over some particular obstacle iu bis own personal 
canvass, and will be abandoned as soon as it has answered 
its momentary purpose. 


THE LAND BILL. 

T HE final settlement of the Iriefc Land Bill has been 
delayed longer than wps by some sanguine persons 
oxpeoted, and it is doubtful whether even the end of the 
present week will have seen its termination. *ghis post- 
ponement is duo to various causes. There <}l*n bp no doubt 
that the Lords, with a possibly praiseworthy and certainly 
natural desire to minimise tbo injustice done by the Bill, 
acted in some of their amendments inconsistently with tho 
principle which had guided them in thaif conduct on the 
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second reading. It was therefore inevitable I the 
Government should nse their docile majority to reatore 
the Bill to its earlier form. In so doing Mr. GxJUtSTOMB 
displayed a certain amount of practical conciliation whiqh 
was unluckily marred by a considerable asperity of 
conduct and language. It requires no snore than a 
very rudimentary knowledge of human nature to be 
aware that such a position as is occupied by the present 
Prime Ministee is not good for man. He is master, 
not merely of one of the largest, but of one of the 
most absolutely and unquestioning!? subservient, majo- 
rities ever known in the history of Parliament; and it 
also happens that no single member of the present House 
of Commons is individually a match for him in point of 
ability and authority. Only a great deal of modgraOWd 
a great deal of good humour could proteot the pNwijof 
such a position against the danger of domineer^ J|i|Mtnd 
there are times when an unflattering oritio migtre Tht be 
able to recognize either modeBty or good humour as pro- 
minent features of the Prime Ministers disposition. #Tha 
remarks which Mr. Gladstone made ou Tuesday night 
as to the grammatical and Btylistio defects of one of 
tho Duke of Argyll's amendments were, under the cir- 
cumstances, in very doubtfnl taste; tho absolutely un- 
called for denunciation of a reasonable objection of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s as “ querulous " was still worse. 
Tho potulant rating of the Opposition and its leaders on 
Thursday night was worst of all. Theso things do not 
make rough places smooth. Nor was the actaal conduct of 
the proceedings less open to oritioism. The passion which 
the present Attorney- General for Ireland has forretracting 
and altering his own amoudments in the course of ^ dis- 
cussion is scarcely business-like. Nor has a moro extraordi- 
nary spectacle been often presented than the muddle into 
which Mr. Gladstone led the House in the matte# of tho 
amendment giving a landlord access to tho Court. Tho 
words of the Lords’ amendment were rejected ; its prin • 
ciple was then accepted ; that principle was restated in a. 
form so olnmsy that the rules of the House prevented it 
from being inserted ; and, finally, Mr. Gladstone had to- 
give up the matter, with a helpless expression of hope* 
that the Lords would after all como to the rescue, and re- 
insert something of tho samo kind which they had inserted 
before. It is a fact curiously ignored by certain critics,, 
and curiously illustrated by this incident, that, whatever 
may bo tho respective merits of the Upper and the Lower 
House, tho former, at any rate, understands its business. 

Thero can be all the less reason for a serious disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, that it is already evi- 
dent that the work of the Peers has not been wholly 
thrown away. There were four points of undoubted 
importance on which the Lords made amendments, nqfc 
in any way opposed to tho spirit of the Bill, and cal- 
culated greatly to improve its working. Tho first was 
tho practical exemption of English-managed estates; 
the second was the liberation of tho landlord from the 
disabilities imposed on him in tho matter of going into 
Court; tho third wns Lord Cairns's chock on collnsivo 
sales, and tho fourth tho extrusion of Mr. Parnell’s 
intrusive and almost surreptitious amendment, suspending 
executions pending an appeal to the Coart. The first point 
has been practically decided by public opinion ever since 
tbe narrow defeat of Mr. Hkneagb's amendment, and 
its lardy and grudging acceptance prevents the per* 
petration of a wrong of the most monstrous kind. The 
prevention of collusivo sales is a working detail of no* 
small importance. Bat the admission of tho landlord 
to the Court, which after the bungling already com- 
mented upon Mr. Gladstone has ungraoiously invited 
the Lords to reinsert in Mr. Brand’s formula is, from 
the point of view of public policy, most important of 
all. According to tbo most favourable description of it r j 
the Bill is a measure for defining, as far as possible 
amicably, tbe relative shares of two partners in a com- " 
plicated concern. Mr. Foubteb, indeed, with the quint* 
and ingonnons unconsciousness which often distingniskew 
him, and which must make him a somewhat inconvenient- 
collougne, has in these lost discussions taken up thofrerw ' 
description of the BUI which unfavourable critics gavp or 
it at tbe first draft— that it is a measure foot presenting- .* 
overy tenant in Ireland with a fifteen years 1 lease. How*' - 
overplus may be, i#is dearly for the public interelrthat* 
the amounts pf the shares or the terms of the leas* 
should bo settled af soon and with as tittle beat 
and wrangling as possible. If the tenant desires eooh 
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tittmttent, tbeweasure os it left the Commons gave him 
0f*rj opportunity for obtaining it. Bat if the landlord 
desired it, he was bound to go through the formality of 
demanding an increased rent. The effect of this is nnmis- 
takable. Bent-raising is the one thing that Irish tenants 
bate and protest against and the main thing that the Bill 
is constructed to, prevent. It is notorious that an Irish 
tenant will rather take a farm at an exorbitant rent to 
begin with than have a low rent “ raised on him,” even to 
a perfectly fair amonnt. Why the landlord should bo 
compelled to assume this invidious attitude before he can 
have the benefit of the law, it is impossible to see. More- 
over, it is obvious that he is thus not only saddled with an 
niM^r odium, bnt that ho is aotually prejudiced in his 
of suitor. Instead of being an applicant in the 
7 way of business for a valuation of his property, 
be becomes practically defendant in a suit brought 
against him by bis tenant for extortion. And this suit, 
it is to be remembered, is tried before a tribunal com- 
posed of persons who are likely to regard rent-raising 
with an unfavourable eyo. There can be no hesitation in 
saying that, if the Bill is really intended to bo a message 
of peace, its framers could not have chosen any better 
meunB of sending, not peace, but a sword, than the in- 
fliction of this extraordinary disability on the landlord, 
and that there is no point of the Bill at which the House 
of Lords would be better justified in maintaining an 
attitude little short of uncompromising. Bat the Govern- 
ment have indicated the lines of a compromise on this 
point as on others. Even in replacing Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment, they have taken the sting out of it by the 
limitation to three months; and in doing the same with 
their own provision as to the status of leasehold tenants 
at the end of the lease they have opened a door, or at 
least left it ajar, for resumption. The curious mixture of 
ostentatious firmness and practical concession (the mea- 
sure of whioh may best bo judged by the wrath of the 
Land League members) is characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, 
and it ought not to irritate either the Commons or the 
Peors. Mr. Goscuf.n’s advice, though given with a want 
of tact almost amounting to offensiveness, was well meant 
and sound enough in substance. 

The conclusion of this weary business must now, unless 
unforeseen and most unfortunate difficulties arise, bo a 
matter of days, perhaps only of hours, and the message 
of peace will soon bo speeded across St. George’s Channel. 
Prophecy as to its results would seem to bo unusu- 
ally dangerous, were it not that prophecy ns to Ireland 
has seldom been falsified when the prophets have chosen 
to be gaided by tho facts and by common sense. In 
no country, perhaps, are physical conditions so obvious, 
so simple, and so easily comprehensible, and certainly in 
none is the character of tho people moro marked and more 
nnchanging. The Land Bill is tho latest of a series of 
attempts to ignore each of these sets of facts. It might 
contain in its preamble (if circumstantial preambles were 
still in fashion) a description of Ireland as a country of 
uniformly rich soil, favourable climate, abundantly pro- 
vided with minerals, and admirably adapted for the seat 
of manufactures of every kind ; a description of the Irish 
as industrious and thrifty, averse from agitation, specially 
distinguished by their respect for the law and for human 
life, and incapable under any circumstaucos of refusing to 
discharge the undertakings into which they have entered. 
Such a description would only be a compressed and 
emphasized expression of the neglect of social, historical, 
and economic facts whioh characterizes tho Bill ns a 
practical measure. From another point of view it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is tho first measure of importance in 
the history of England since the establishment of consti- 
tutional government which takes the property of one man 
and giveB it to another, not only withont compensating the 
loser, but with an express denial on tho part of its framers 
of his right to compensation. 


MB. BRIGHT ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

B OTH mu the Hoose of Commons and at the Mansion 
House the Ministers have announced that the first 
basinets of the next Session will be the indispensable alter- 
. atipn of the rules and Standing Orders of the Honse. The 
object is *in the highest degree desirable, bnt the .task 
whioh the Government has undertaken is extremely diffi. j 


colt. The problem is not to adjust the methods of eon- 
ducting business to the convenience of members who are 
all interested in the maintenance of order and of freedom 
of debate, but to restrain tho license of a factions minority 
whioh deliberately attempts to render the proceedings of 
the House of Commons ridiculous and abortive. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, aftor many attempts to con- 
ciliate Mr. Parnell and his followers, no longer straggle 
to sustain tho respectable fiction that contumacious ob- 
struction is the result of accident or error. As judges 
used to say in the days of special demurrers, it is some- 
times necessary to exercise a little common BenBo. The 
House of Commons 1ms an enemy within its gates, and not 
a mistaken body of loyal members. Until the experiment 
has been tried, it is impossible to ascertain whether any 
assemblage of men for combined action can dispense with 
good faith ou tho part of its members. Coercion of 
offenders may bo the unavoidable alternative; but in 
causing the suppression of absolute freedom of spcccli tho 
obstt ucuve faction will already have attained a partial 
success. A great change has been effected, almost with- 
out observation, in the course of the present Session! In 
the hope of checking wilful irrelevancy, the House lias 
allowed the Speaker and tho Chairman of Committees to 
interrupt any member who is thought to digress from tho 
immediato issue. In the impartial discharge of a novel 
duty the presiding officer has sometimes called to order 
party leaders, and even Ministers of tho Crown, Vho have 
not confined themselves to some narrow point in the dis- 
cussion. In former times it was not found necessary to 
remind members of overy casual deviation to the right hand 
or to tho left. A stricter discipline has been established 
merely because tho House contains a little knot of wilful 
and malicious trespassers. 

In his speech at tho Mansion Honso Mr. Bright dis- 
closed the nature of some of tho remedies which are to be 
provided, and ho added reflections which, if they are not 
in themselves original or startling, become interesting 
when they are promulgated by tho groat democratic 
orator. It appears that the House of Commons will bo 
asked to provide means of silencing any orator who may 
bo deemed unduly tedious. A reduction in tho number of 
stages through which a Bill is required to pass will bo 
unobjectionable ; but it may bo doubted whether tho 
chango will effect tho purpose for which it is to bo intro- 
duced. There will always be abundant opportunity for 
making long speeches ; and it is not obviously expedient 
that, “ when a man has said what tho House considers 
“ enough, there should be a means of reducing him to 
“ silence.” A majority inspired by party feeling, and 
instigated by political Clubs, such as the Birmingham 
Association, may perhaps hereafter hold that a moderate 
member has said enough when his arguments begin to be 
embarrassing. There would never have been any difficulty 
in suppressing obstruction if the House of Commons had 
been content at the same time to abolish freodom of 
debate. As it will hardly be thought proper to vest tho 
power of interruption in the Speaker or Chairman, a voto 
must be taken on tho question whether a tedious member 
is to be allowed to proceed. The Land League members 
are perfectly capable, oven if discussion is not allowod, of 
interposing a dozen calls to order in tho middle of any speech 
which they may happen to dislike. Mr. Bright may perhaps 
not have intended to pledge himself to the specific measures 
which ho suggested as desirable ; but almost any possible . 
contrivance will be liable to similar criticism. If debate 
is to be as free as at present, precautions against obstruc- 
tion will be no better than ropes of sand ; and, on the 
other hand, schemes for silencing troublesome) members 
run counter to all the best traditions of tho Honse. The 
device of suspending members who have disregarded the 
Speaker’s warnings has not boon wholly ineffective ; but 
exclusion from the House is an anomalous and inoonvenient 
ponalty. The practice of moving the adjournment of the 
House as a pretext for speaking ou miscellaneous topics 
will probably be abolished. It is well that the Govern- 
ment will have ample time during tho recess to mature 
the proposals which will be ultimately made. Tho House 
will receive its suggestions with a genuine desire to ac- 
complish tho object ; and even if he is opposed, Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his majority at his back, will have ample power 
to legislate. 

Mr. Bright, who from time to time extricates himself 
from tho grooves of party, as in his denunciation of the 
querulous helplessness of Irish patriots, made some curious 
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remarks o& the present and on former Parliaments. In 
his opinion the existing House of Commons is superior to 
aU its predecessors in intelligence and ability ; but even the 
aggregate impersonation pf the calm wisdom of the Mid- 
lothian speeches lias somw petty defects which it would do 
well to correct. Its excellences are to some extent im- 
paired by the prevalence of vanity, of obstinacy, and of 
spite. The majority of which Mr. Bright was probably 
thinking directs its spite against tho late Government and 
the Conservative party ; the vanity has had little opportu- 
nity of displaying itBelf during a Session in which inde- 
pendent members were rarely allowed to speak ; the Minis- 
terial party may bo acquitted of obstinacy when it has im- 
plicitly obeyed Mr. Gladstone, with the sacrifice on the part 
of all moderate Liberals of their deepest convictions. It is 
true that the House of Commons contains many members 
who are capable of attaining more or less distinction if 
they were not dwarfed by comparison with their chief. 
Tho exclusive and single-handed conduct of business 
which Lord Hartjngton justly attributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone is likely to bo repeated as long as ho loads the 
House of Commons. Mr. Biuaur, having been apparently 
troubled by a suspicion that Parliament had degenerated, 
once consulted the old Chief Clerk of the Houso whether 
Lord Palmerston's great Pacijico speech was equal or 
superior to those of former times. Mr. Leigh replied 
that there waB no man in his youth who could have made 
-such a speech, and not ten who could have understood it ; 
but that in thc^e days only a few members took part in 
debato. The official veteran was unduly severe on Parlia- 
ments which were exclusively composed of men of pro- 
perty and education. It is not at first sight obvious that 
a customary limitation of tho number of speeches might 
not conduce to the efficient transaction of public business. 
The old practice still survives iu tho House of Lords, 
where by common consent tho dobates are superior to those 
of the more popular Assembly. 

The oddest and the soundest proposition enunciated by 
Mr. Bright was that the House of Commons onght, for 
tho efficient discharge of its duties, to be animated by a 
gentlemanlike spirit. It is only as proceeding from a zealous 
and consistent advocate of democratic equality that such 
a doctrine resembles a paradox. Mr. Bright, as might be 
expected, proceeded to explain tb&t the qualities which he 
desiderated were not acquired by University education, 
and that they were not necessarily associated with 
rank, with wealth, or with any social station. He had 
known, he Baid with truth, persons who, though formerly 
working-men, were unobjection&blo in sentiments and 
manners; but nevertheless gentlemanlike demeanour is 
most commonly found among gentlemen. It is in vain 
that levellers deride the effect of intellectual and social 
cultnre, and that ostentatious agitators for education 
refuse to recognize the superiority which it tends to confer. 
In Dickens's novels squalid haunts of poverty, the debtors' 
prison, and the stroets, are the favourite nursing- places of 
moral excellence, though in his personal capacity the 
. satirist was a zealous and useful promoter of all projects 
for the sooial elevation of tho poor. One of his* reasons 
for disbelieving in the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment was that in his time both Houses of Parliament 
were aristocratic bodies. Mr. Bright is moro orthodox in 
his political creed, as far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned; but he is not likely to elevate its standard of 
.gentlemanlike feeling by lowering the qualification of the 
constituencies or by inviting the dictation of intolerant 
dubs. Tho obstinacy and vanity which he deplores will 
be more prevalent as the upper classes ore gradually 
eliminated from tho representative body. The standard of 
taste and manners in Ameriean Legislatures is not con- 
sidered by their countrymen to be extraordinarily elevated. 
There was, perhaps, some connexion between the modost 
taciturnity of old-fashioned Parliaments and the unques- 
tioned position of their members in society. University 
education, if it docs no othor good, has the great merit of 
oonvincing ull students, who are not simpletons or cox- 
combs, that they are surrouuded by equals as capable as 
themselves. Mr. Bright himself, though his intellectual 
education may leave nothing to be required, would perhaps 
have been less positive and more patient of contradiction 
if he had in Ins youth competed with rivals as highly 
cultivated, if not as able, us himself. Ho deserves credit 
for calling attention to tho worst defect of the House of 
Commons and to the ideal remedy. If the House, or its most 
tartyilent sections, were 'penetrated with gentlemanlike 


feeling, the evils which the Government will painfcSf 
endeavour to oorreot would at once disappear. Vanity, 
obstinacy, and, spite are human tendencies, but . they June 
inconsistent with gentlemanlike feeling. . 


RAILWAY RATES. 

T HE Report of the Committee on Railway Rates coin* 
cides in time of publication with the announoemeht 
of the half-yearly dividends. The witnesses who have 
urged on the Committee unscrupulous spoliation of rail*' 
way property will not be induced to reconsider their 
opinions by the large diminution of the incomes of 
holders for the last half-year. Some traders and freignd. Tr 
regard railways and their proprietors much as the Land 
League and its clients are disposed to deal with land- 
owners ; and, if they are not in a position to command 
popular sympathy, they are well organised and formidable 
by their wealth and their influence. The arbitrary redac- 
tion or equalization of rates which baa been urged on the 
Committee, would affect in the first instance and to the 
greatest extent the holders of ordinary stock. Share- 
holders have invested their money in enterprises which are 
not secured by any guarantee ; but the risk of loss is 
confined within calculable limits as long as Parliament ad- 
heres to the terms of the contracts on which money was 
advanced. That tho investments have not been considered 
as of a speculative character is proved by the smallness of 
the percentage which railway shares return on the market 
price. If the half-year dividends had not been reduced, 
the ordinary stock of the best Companies would not have 
paid four per cent, on the average prices which have ruled 
since the beginning of the year. The actual profit is con- 
siderably less ; and, as a railway manager informed the 
Committee, the entire dividend on open stock is paid ou t 
of seventeen per cent, on the gross receipts. A little 
unfair manipulation of rates would involve the ruin of the 
capitalists who have done more than any class of the 
community to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. But for the ventures of ordinary stockholders, 
the larger sum which is invested in debentures and pre- 
ferences would never have been advanced. Some of the 
Liverpool witnesses, who of all the assailants of the 
Companies were most extravagant in their demands, 
had so far the merit of consistency that they affected to 
doubt whether tbeir city had gained anything by the in- 
troduction of railroads; yet tho payments which they 
grudge necessarily bear but a small proportion to the value 
of the trade which they serve, and of which they indicate 
the dimensions. 

Mr. Parker, of the Board of Trade, dearly exposed some 
of the fallacies ot the trading witnesses ; and he called atten- 
tion to tho fact thut they represented only producers, while 
the interests of consumers are in many cases identical with 
those of the carriers. Some Liverpool freighters soaroely 
concealed their desire of acquiring a monopoly of the best 
market in England by the adjustment of rates to the dis- 
tance traversed. Other producers objected to the compa- 
ratively low rates which are charged when railways com- 
pote with transit by sea. The effect of prohibiting the 
practice would bo to deprive the Companies of a moderate 
profit, and to raise the price of commodities, which would 
no longer find two competing modes of conveyance. Large 
mining and industrial districts would by a similar prooess 
be ruined through their inability to contend with rivals 
who happened to be nearer to the markets. It seems at 
least prooablo that railway managers in adjusting their 
rates oonsult the interest of tho greatest number, because 
it is their object to accommodate the largest amount of 
tmffie. The complaints that the Companies bad in some 
instances exceeded their lawful charges resolved themselves 
into a dispute as to the right to receive terminals for ser- 
vices performed in receiving and delivering goods, iu addi- 
tion to the charges for carriage on the line. There could 
he no doubt of the propriety of abolishing any illegal 
excess; but the object might have been attained in the 
ordinary course of law without the intervention of any 
Committee. Among thousands of freighters it would be 
strange if no one was found to refose payment of ea t 
illegal demand. A passenger, who may perhaps have 
had au unusually litigious temper, lately attempted to 
obtain rod re* « from the Railway Commissioners for a 
supposed overcharge of a halfpenny on his fare. ' ? 4 
The Report of the Chairman, Mr. Asmjrr, seems tb be 
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temperate fetid reasonable ; but railway proprietors will consequences of the Tay Bridge disaster. Till the now 
i&fre observed with' tome alarm that it was only carried bridge is finished, the traffic will be impeded ; bat at 
by a majority of one. The Committee recommends a new Borne future time the Northern, route of the Company 
classification of goods which might probably be effected will be greatly improved. A Bill for the abandonment 

without difficulty , and the separation in the list of charges of the Forth Bridge was withdrawn, and a new scheme 

of the TatoB for carriage and the terminal charges. It is which involves no risk of failure has been sanctioned ; but 
also proposed that the Railway Commission shall be made some years must elapse before the works can be completed, 
permanent, that its power shall in some cases be increasod, Few Chairmen, in addressing their shareholders, failod to 
aML that Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies shall notice the hardships of the Passenger tax, and the scanda- 
be allowed a locus standi on behalf of traders. It may be lous injustice to which Railway Companies are subject in 
hoped that Parliament will not concede to the Com- the assessment of local rates. Unions which derive enormous 
ifcrasion a power to regulate rates on the application of benefits from the lines which traverse their districts throw 
private persons or public bodies. Such a jurisdiction upon them the greater part of tho harden of local expendi- 
v*ujd be exorcised by the majority of the present Com- tnre, from which the Companies dorivo little or no 

mission in a spirit hostile to the Companies ; and it would advantage. It seems hopeless to expect redress from 

be intolerable that any tribunal should ho allowed to legislation, for Parliament shares the common delusion 
repeal or overrule Parliamentary tariffs. There is no doubt that associations possessing large capital aro exceptionally 
that the functions of the Commission will be enlarged ; rich. Thousands and thousands of shareholders aro de- 
and the opportunity of remodelling its constitution ought pendent on scanty incomes derived from railway invesfc- 
not to be negleoted. Experience has in this case more monts which they may be supposed to have chosen in 
than confirmed the general proposition that judicial relianoo on the good faith and equal justice of Parliament, 
functions ought to bo exclusively entrusted to lawyers. They cannot be expected to listen with complacency to 
The Commission has never commanded the confidence of tho claim of wealthy traders or of owners of rateable 


litigants ; and consequently it has had little to do. Tho 
business which it has transacted would have been much 
more satisfactorily managed by a single professional judge, 
who, unless his greater compotenco increased the 
amount of litigation, would not have found occu- 
pation for more than three weeks in the year. Tho 
administrative duties of the Court aro much less 
complicated and less important than those of a 
judge in the Chancery division. There is no reason 
why the successor of tho present Commission should not, 
like the chief jadgo in Bankruptcy, bo a judge of tho ; 
High Court, both for the augmentation of his authority, j 
and that his services in tho intervals of railway business ■ 
might be available for general purposes. A saving of iivo 
or six thousand a year would bo the smallest of tho advan- 
tages which would result from the proposed change. , 

The dividends of tho great Companies have, in almost 
every instance, fallen short of last year’s amount. The lialf- 
yeany reports attribute a part of the reduction to the snow 
storms of January and February. The actual expense of 
clearing the lines and keeping them open amounted in almost ! 
over y case to many thousands of pounds, and tho traffic, . 
especially in passengers, was at the same time greatly | 
diminished. A more permanent causo of dissatisfaction I 
is tho stagnation or 6lo\v progress of trade. The expecta- 
tions of last yoar have been disappointed, especially in tho 
case of the iron and steel trades, in which the prices aro 
much lower than during the apparont revival of 1S80. 
Some Companies have begun to experience tho bad effects 
of the German tariff. If the Commercial Treaty with 
France should fail, another largo reduction of traffic will 
be inevitable. In the first three months of tho year tho 
returns of tho London and North -Western Company foil 
off to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
pounds ; bat tho deficiency was covered by the returns of 
the second quarter, leaving a small increase in tho gross 
receipts. To maintaiu tho rate of profit, it is not sufficient 
that, as in tho half-year’s roturn of the Great Northern 
Company, the receipts should be almost exactly tho 
same with those of tho previous corresponding period. 
No Company finds it possible to close its capital aocouut, 
rind consequently in overy succeeding yoar a larger amount 
is required to maintain the same rate of dividoud. in tho 
majority of cases the necessary sums are raised by tho 
creation of preference stock, and more rarely, in the legi- 
timate exercise of the discretion of the Boards, ordinary 
stock is issued oithor at its nominal value or at a premium 
.> which brings it below the market price. Hasty theorists 
have erroneously contended that a bonus to each share- 
holder involves a Iobs to tho whole body. During tho 
month of July the traffic? returns have, with two or three 
oxceptionB, been moderately satisfactory ; but there is 
hitherto no sufficient indication of a general improvement 
of trade. The fine summer will probably produce a good 
harvest, to the direct advantage of Borne railways, and 
with the probable consequence of a partial revival of trade. 
The reports of the Scotch Companies, which are not yet 
issued, are not expected to justify sauguine calculations. 

S Both the Caledonian and the North British Companies 
defiend largely on the iron and coal trades, which, 
are still in a state of depression. Tho North Britiajh 
Company has for some time been weighed down by the 


property to bo further enriched at their expense. 


THE PROPOSED EDUCATION CODE. 

M R. MUNDELLA had unusually interesting matter 
to deal with when moving the Education Estimates. 
After he had marshalled his figures in proper array, and 
set out tho percentage of growth in the several elements 
which mako up elementary education in its public and 
utl ministrati vc aspect, ho enjoyed tho mre pleasure of 
telling a largo number of persons things which they were 
exceedingly unxious to hear. Whether tho House of 
Commons cared to listen to him did not matter ; he was 
sure of a public out of doors. There is hardly a school 
manager or a school teacher in the kingdom who did not 
open his Tuesday’s paper with excited curiosity. These 
changes in “ Article 19 B 99 and “Article 19 E,” which 
appear of such little moment to other readers, wore to 
them big with ban or blessing. Upon tlioir working will 
depend tho issue which is always in tho mind of managers 
and teachers — Will the Parliamentary grant to my school 
be greater or less in tho future than it has been in tho 
past ? Success in benevolent labours, or in a toilsome und 
thankless career, may bo secured or rendered doubtful by 
these seemingly trilling alterations. For months to como 
little else will be talked of in country parsonages, in tho 
committee-rooms of Board Schools, and wherever teacher 
meets teacher. There is no fear that Mr. Mu null la will 
find tho suggestions he invites como in too slowly. Tho 
Guardian is, no donbt, preparing for the weekly supple- 
ments which will with difficulty contain a tenth part of 
tho letters it will rcccivo on tho subject ; and the Educa- 
tion Department, if it is well advised, will already have 
secured tho services of a temporary staff of additional 
clerks. 

Tho changes of whioli Mr. Mundkija gave an account on 
Monday aro not to take effect uutil next year. If they are 
generally accepted as improvements, they will bo incorporated 
into tho Code of 18S2. For the first time the Education De- 
partment has descended from its position of majestic isola- 
tion, and allowed itself to be influenced by tho criticisms o l 
common men. Considering what tho main function of tha 
department is, we are not quite sure that it is doing wisely. 
It is well, no doubt, that the law should bo adapted to the 
needs of those in whose interest it is framed, and it may 
seem that on this principle school managers nud school 
teachers have a just claim to bo consulted upon the con- 
ditions on which the Parliamentary graut is distributed. Bat 
school managers and school teachers are not the persons 
in whoso interest the law which governs this distribution 
ought to bo framed ; that character really belongs to tho 
persons who have to find the money out of which the Parlia- 
mentary grant is paid. The suggestions from which Mr. 
Mum della hopes to derive enlighleumont ought to como from 
the taxpayers; they will really como from the tax-spenders. 
Tho system which will most commond itself to managers 
and teachers wili bo tho system which most increases tho 
amount they can earn and enables them to earn it most 
surely. The stipulations with which the distribution of 
tho grant are fenced round are so* many guarantees that 
tho taxpayer gets value for his money; to managers and 
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ieaobers they are apt) to seem so many barriors set np to 
prevent them from getting the money they havo earned. 
Every suggestion that is catered to the department will be 
in the nature of a plea fop greater laxity. Is it expedient 
that these pleas shonld be multiplied by direct invitation P 
A school manager who finds his grant reduced by the con- 
ditions laid down by tbo Education Department will 
seldom want a plausible reason for urging that these con- 
ditions shall be made less stringent, it is only natural to 
feci that yon deserve something more than that to which 
ron can prove your title under a cold official standard, 
fco doubt it is not to the public interest that the conditions 
should be made so severo as to check educational progress. 
There is no danger, however, of this happening so long as 
the amount of the grant goes on incronsing. If the evi- 
dence of efficiency demanded by the department were 
really too exactiug, schools would cease to offer it. So 
long as they go on earning more money every year the 
department can hardly be wrong in continually insisting 
on a larger cdnoational return for tho payments made. 

The first of the changes announced by Mr. Munoella is 
unintelligible without more explanation than is to be found 
either in his speech or in the text of the Code. 44 It is pro- 
“ posed,” says the First Clause, “ to adopt the average 
u attendance in each school as tho basis of the grants which 
41 have hitherto been made on account of individual 
scholars .... presented for examination.” But 
in the Fourteenth Clause it is said that “ tho grant will be 
44 calculated on the results of the examination ” of the 
scholars who have been on the school register for six 
months. Supposing, therefore, that tbo average attendance 
at a school is large, and tho results of tlio examination of 
the scholars small, npon which basis will the grant be 
calculated P If it goes upon the average attendance of the 
scholars, what is the good of the Inspector’s examination, 
and wbat guarantee will tho department have that the 
grant is fairly earned P If it goes, as at present, upon tho 
results of the examination, what becomes of the promise 
that the average attendance in each school is to be the 
basis P Lord Spencer did his best on Thursday to explain [ 
tho change; and it is possible that if it is thrown into \ 
the form of a sail* in double Rule of Three, its meaning 
may become fiintly visible by 1882. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the Education Department should 
not have been able to make its meaning clear before 
asking whether it is palatable? In tho first instance, a 
largo part of the correspondence with which the officials 
will be inundated will be directed towards removing an 
obscurity of their own creating. The socond change is 
that 250 attendances will no longer be insisted on as a 
condition of examination. It may fairly be argued that, as 
the extension of compulsion makes school attendance more 
universal and more regular, the utility of this requirement 
grows loss ; but we fail to see the force of the reason by which 
Mr. Mundella justified its abolition. The temptation to 
frand that now exists will not really disappear with the 
requirement. Teachers will no longer have thn motive 
they now have for falsifying the record of a child’s attend- 
ances, but they will have another nearly as potent. The 
grant, as we have seen, is to bo calculated on the average 
attendance in each school, and the higher the sum of attend- 
ances set down to each child’s credit, the higher will be the 
return of average attendance. Unless tho Education Depart- 
ment is prepared to take no account of attendance, and to 
make a grant for every child presented for examination, 
whether he has attended the school or not, a teacher will 
always be under a Btrong inducement to make it appear that 
a child has made more attendances than he really has. The 
provision that the grant will be based on the proportion of 
passes actually made to those that might have been made 
by tbo scholars examined would be important if it ex- 
tended to oil the scholars presented. It is confined, how- 
ever, to scholars presented in the First and Second 
Standards. In these the Inspector will be allowed to take 
samples of the children present. If there are 100 children, 
for example, he may examino ten of them, and if eight of 
these satisfy him, he will reckon that eighty children have 
earned the grant. If this system were applied to all the 
children in a school, it would at least effect a considerable 
saving of time, however open it might be to objection on 
other grounds. When all Standards above the Secondare 
excluded from its operation, evou the saving of time be- 
comes problematical * 

A third change, involves a partial return to the stato of 
things which existed before Mr. Lowe introduced the 


original Revised Code. In those Says the ^riiamentary 
grant was given in consideration pf the general 
which the school made npon the Inspector. In other 
words, it was based on inspection, not on examination. 
Mr. Lows left Inspectors free to inspect as wellsiwm 
but he enacted that the results of the inspection should 
not affect the amount of the grant, By the Sixth of the 
new clauses the Inspector is directed' to “ here augend to 
“ the organization and discipline, the employment «nf in* 
“ telligent methods of instruction, and the general quality 
“ of the work in eaoh school ” ; and ho will “ have power 
41 to recommend an additional grant on the average 
“ attondanoe varying in amount according as the school 
44 is, in these respects, fair, good, or excellent.” 1 The 
combination of inspection with examination which /is 
thus introduced is a decided improvement upon either 
of tho two systems standing aloue. It will necessitate, 
however, if it is to have a fair trial, a complete redistri- 
bution of the Inspectors’ work. Mon who are perfectly 
competent to examine individual children may not be in 
the least competent to pronounce on the organization and 
discipline of a school, or on the value of the methods of 
instruction employed in it. If Mr. Mundella carries out 
the plan described in hiB speech, it will be possible to give 
both classes of Inspectors the particular duties for which 
they are qualified. He proposes to plaoe the 44 very best 
44 and most trusted Inspectors ” at the head of districts; 
to make them responsible for the work of all the other 
Inspectors ; and to create a new class of Sub- Inspectors, 
recruited from schoolmasters and from Inspectors 1 assist- 
ants. With the variety of power whioh will thns ,be at 
tho command of tho Education Department, it ought to 
be easy to get every kind of inspection done by the 
Inspector or Sub-Inspector who is best snited to it. Thore 
are many difficulties in tho way of giving effect to thiB 
Bcheme ; but, in common with some other changes upon 
which we have not touched, it promises, if boldly and 
thoroughly worked out, to effect considerable improve- 
ment in the results of elementary education. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS. 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN has published a Minute on the 
accommodation and treatment of emigrants on board 
Atlantic steamships, and has appended to it the reports 
and evidence on which his conclusions are founded. The 
question was raised by a letter from Miss Charlotte 
O’Brien which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
6th of May last. This letter was evidently written under 
great excitement. It recorded a visit paid by Miss O'Brien 
to nn emigrant ship at Queenstown. She went over the 
emigrants' quarters in tho daytime, when, as she herself 
says, they were “ empty, swept, and garnished,” and she 
pictured to herself what these same quarters would be 
when 41 in the darkness of night, the ship pitching in mid- 
“ ocean, a glimmering lamp or two makes visible a 
14 mass of moaning humanity.” To all appearance Mina 
O'Brien has mixed up in her general attack npon emigrant 
ships what she saw with what she fancied. Her picture, for 
example, of an 44 innocent girl-child lying amongst dissolute 
44 meu and abandoned women, half- st unified with suffocation 
44 and sea-sickncss, amid the curses and groans of hundreds,” 
and, 41 if she arise and flee to save her soul,” forced to 
44 tread on the writhing bodies of men and women,” is 
entirely imaginary. Miss O’Brien, indeed, assures us that 
44 this is no brutal and impure dream.” It is 44 the truth, 

44 the living horror menacing the life, honour, and soul of 
44 hundreds and thousands of our fellow-countrywomen.” 
And immediately afterwards she speaks of 44 the ship on 
44 which I saw these things.” But the 44 things” she 
actually saw on the ship were the emigrants’ quarters in 
the daytime, when, on her own showing, they were 
44 empty, swept, and garnished.” The rest was so fhr a 
dream that it was at most Miss O’Brien’s conception of 
what was likely to happen at night when the ship was out 
at sea. It was quite right, no donbt, to call atten- 
tion to tho possible evils that might mult from 
the arrangements whioh she saw; but, the distinction 
between the possible and the actual should have 
been carefully maintained. It is one thing to ask, 

44 What is to prevent such and sooh things happening in a f 
44 ship filled np iu such and such a way f ” and another to 
call npon the reader to 4 * look on 4 ’ tbmthings as though 
they had actually happened under Miss O'Bbisn’b own 
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Th« BoWd of Trad. has done quite rightly, 
WW^Ttr, in inquiring into the charges made or implied in 
-MistO’BRiBN’s letter, though when Mr. Chamberlain says 
that her statements M have now been thoroughly invest!* 
11 gated ” he is a little in advance of the facts. The wit* 
nerses examined were, with one exoeption, partners in or 
servants of the Shipping Companies, which were virtually 
on their trial. This evidence is most valuable as regards the 
intentions Of the Companies and the means adopted to 
give effect to them ; bat it tells ns very little as to the 
success of these means. The only way to have come to 
a satisfactory conclusion on this head would have been to 
examine persons who have made a voyage in the steerage 
of an emigrant ship. Lord Monteaole in a letter to the 
t^andard says that he is satisfied from letters which he has 
seen that trustworthy testimony of this kind is to bo had ; 
and considering how many persons havo loft this conntry 
as emigrants and since returned, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he is right. Tho two chief, questions on which tho 
inquiry turned could not be adequately investigated ex- 
cept by the aid of those who have made the voyage and 
watched the working of the arrangements assailed. 

When Miss O’Brien’s charges aro stripped of tho 
vivid colouring they derived from her imagination and 
reduced to their bald simplicity, they come to two — the 
non-separation of tho sexes in tho case of married couples, 
and the opportunities left for communication betweon 
singlo women and men whether single or married. Miss 
O’Brien contends warmly for the provision of separate 
sleeping accommodation for husbands and wives. Bhe 
would have the men’s berths placed in ono part of tho 
Bbip; and those of tho women and children in another 
part. Miss O’Brien says positively that those who know 
irishwomen best have no doubt that they would rather bo 
separated from tbeir own husbands than endure the compul- 
sory companionship of other women’s husbands. On theothor 
hand, the witnesses examined by the Board of Trade are, for 
the most part, of opinion that the separation of husband 
and wife would be exceedingly unpopular among emigrants. 
Tho women, they say, feel the presence of their husbands 
a protection, whilo their prosenco acts as a chock upon 
the husbands. A delicate wife cannot attend to three or 
four children in the night-time, and who beside her husband 
is likely to be willing to help her ? Very often tho family 
bring their bedding with them from home, and if a man is 
separated from his wife ho has nothing to sloop on. It is 
to be observed, however, that this evidence all comes from 
the owners of ships in which husbands and wives sleep 
together. On the other hand, the Passenger Manager of 
the Allan line, in which married couples are separated, 
thinks that it is bettor for tho emigrants that husbauds 
and wives should sleep apart, though he adds that in 
carrying out this regulation ho thinks that hiB Com- 
pany has Buffered. If Mibb O’Brien is right iu her 
acoonnt, it might be well to havo ships specially 
fitted ;up for the conveyance of Irish emigrants. It 
is doubtful, however, whether her suggestion that the 
unmarried women should sloop with tho married women 
and their children wonld be altogether to the taste of 
those moBt concerned. An unmarried woman might 
reasonably object to bo converted into a general nnrse, 
which is tho position Miss O’Brien marks out for her. 
StilL^his difficulty might bo got over if the mon wore in 
one part of the ship, the women with children in another 
part, and the single women and women without children 
m a third. To this solution, however, Miss O'Brien ob- 
jects that it would enable the agents of tho nefarious trado 
in girls to use tbo emigrant ships as a field for getting 
reovuits for immoral purposes. On the whole, tho balance 
of evidence seems to bo against the change which Miss 
O’Bbikn recommends. 

The other question is, whether there is a sufficient 
separation in practice between the unmarried girls and tbo 
men, whether married or single. What this really comes 
to is shat the berths of the single women frequently open 
out upon a passage into which the men’s berths also open, 
or that the staircase which leads to the berths is common 
to men and women. It seems clear that, under these cir- 
cumstances, very objectionable things may go on if the 
girls are willing to admit men into their berths, and if the 
men they wish to admit succeed in eluding the eyes of the 
watohmati in charge. The witnesses lay great stress upon 
the improbability that a man 9 would be allowed to come 
into a berth in whioh a number of girls are sleeping to- 
gether, or that he could effect an entrance without exciting 


sufficient remonstrance to nttraot the watchman's notice. 
This assumes, however, two things, which it is soaroely 
safe to take as certain. One is that, in the emigrant 
olasa, a well-conducted girl wjW have the courage to 
remonstrate with those less deoeitly-minded than herself. 
She has to live with these girls dnring the voyage, and 
she may not wish to make them her enemies ; or, as Miss 
O’Brien points out, she may be afraid that if she tries to 
expose them they will accuse her of being hor&elf the 
sinner. The other assumption is that the watchman will 
always be on the side of morality. What seems to be needed 
by way of safeguard is either so complete a separation 
between the sexes as to make the presence of a man near 
the single women’s quarters at niglit a cause of instant 
and inovitable remark, or the association of the single 
women with the married women who have no children, 
or the presence in tho girls' quarters of a respectable 
woman as matron. This last precaution is recommended 
by Mr. Chamberlain in his Minute, though not, we think, 
with as much vigour as the caso demands. The Board, he 
says, “ aro disposed to agree with Miss O'Brien that every 
14 emigrant ship carrying a certain number of single women 
11 should have a woman of character and experience in tho 
“ position of a matron.” We Bhonld go a good deal further 
thun this, and insist upon tho presence of a qualified matron 
in every emigrant ship, unless tho arrangements for the 
separation of tho sexes are such as to leave her, so far as 
the enforcement of decency is concerned, with nothing to 
do. It is of great importance that no possible suspicion 
should attach to emigrant ships, because anything of the 
kind is certain to bo mado use of by that party in Ireland 
which is anxious for political reasons to discredit and dis- 
courage emigration. That Miss O’Brien’s attention was 
first directed to the subject by some one with this intention 
is not impossible ; but if so, this is only an additional 
proof of tho necessity of not giving her any opportunity 
of saying that her recommendations havo been neglected. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRES& 

T HE Seventh Session of the International Medical Congress 
has just been held in London, under tho presidency ol* Sir 
James Paget. Tho meeting was opened in St. James’s Great Hull 
on Wednesday, August 3rd, and was brought to a close in the 
Hamo place on August 9H1. This Congress will doubtless be 
memorable for many reasons; hut amongst them one already 
stands out with sufficient prominence. Whilst ranking second to 
none of those which have preceded it in regard to the importance 
of the subjects discussed at its general and sectional meetings, it. 
far surpasses all others, and iudeed any other previous meeting of 
medical men. if wo have regard to the mere numbers of those 
who were present nnd have enrolled themselves as members of the 
Congress. The list Las included ft total of 3,210 members of tho 
medical profession, of whom about one-half have been physicians 
or surgeons practising iu Great Britain ; whilst tho other half has 
been composed of liko representatives from all the nations of 
Europe, rb well as from tho United States, Canada, nnd other 
parts of the American continent. Many of these have been dele- 
gates specially deputed to attend the meetings of the Congress by 
their respective Governments, Ministers, or public departments. 
Tho importance of such international medical meetings seems, 
therefore, to be fully recognized, and this has never been more 
emphatically shown than on the present occasion. 

On the occasion of the opening meeting of this seventh seseion 
the chair was first taken by the President of the Itoyal College of 
Physicians, Sir William Jcnner, as chairman ex officio of the 
General Committee, and it waB his duty to sound the first note 
of greeting to an audience which filled every corner of the Great 
Hall. At this time, aud indeed subsequently during the whole of 
tho prolonged first meeting, the Prince of Wales aud the Crown 
Prince of Germany were listeners. With them, on the plat- 
form, was a largo and altogether remarkable group of repre- 
sentative men of all nations, comprising amongst them not a few 
of the most distinguished living physicians, surgeons, pathologists, 
and physiologists. The election of officers was followed by a 
well- delivered and well-received speech from the Prince of Wales, 
and this by tho openiug address of the newly-elected President, 
Sir James Paget. It is almost needless to say that his disco ur-o 
was clear and impressive; and, although it was not characterized 
by any notable originality, it was a thoroughly earnest and 
Bcholarly address, delivered with peculiar freedom and charm of 
manner. He dealt iu the main with generalities concerning 1 li «• 
work of the Congress and the progress of medical science, preferring 
to leave to others the opportunity of discoursing upon special topic*. 
According to a plan which hod been pre-arranged by the Executive 
Committee, other great general meetings followed on successive 
days, at which addresses bn subjects of importance were deliver 
by authoritative representatives of different nations. 



Of these discourses the first was Riven bv Professor Virchow of 
Berlin, on “The Value of Pathological Experiment, 1 ’ in which, 
whilst tracing the progress of medical soience, he showed how all 
the solid foundations of the healing art always have been, arid even 
must be, based upon observation and experiment; he showed, 
moreover, that in the stage of progress to Which we have now 
Attained, experiment is daily becoming of more and more import- 
ance. Inasmuch as the object of medical science is the prevention 
and alleviation of disease with all its concomitant suilnrings, Pro- 
fessor Virchow did not hesitate to counsel the continuance of 
careful experimentation by competent workers on the lower 
animals, in order that man as well as multitudes of these lower 
animals might reap the great gain likely to accrue therefrom. IIo 
held, in short, that the causing of a minimum amount of suffer- 
ing on the part of some animals was more than warrantable in 
face of the great prospective good likely to accrue to the science 
of medicine, and through it to the human race as well as to the 
brute creation itself. The causing of some amount of suffering 
was, he contended, an evil less than that of loss of life to lower 
animals as it would be to ourselves ; } v et, strange to any, these who 
would curb or completely stop the lesser evil, when its ultimate) 
aim is the universal alleviation of misery and disease, take no 
adequate cognizance of it so long as the aim of those who inflict 
far greater and more widespread suffering or death is 
u sport,” gain, or the gratification of mere animal uppetite. For the 
sake of these popular aims, suffering may be inflicted at will upon 
animals by the most careless and unthinking members of the com- 
munity ; nut should the object be knowledge, with all its ultimate 
advantages, and should such knowledge be sought for by educated 
itfen, then the infliction ol' any amount of such suffering, however 
trivial, mu^t be fenced round by penal onactments, and conducted 
tinder police supervision. That the existence of sucli a state of 
things ehould arouse wonder in Professor Virchow is not sur- 
prising. Mo one is moro capable of judging than this veteran 
pathologist and statesman what are the advantages likely to 
accrue from pathological experiments, carefully conducted by 
proper persons, upon some of the lower animals. And tbe fact 
that at the concluding meeting of the Congress a resolution 
was unanimously adopted embodying very similar sentiments 
shows that his view is not the opinion merely of a medical philo- 
sopher, however eminent, but that it is the common and almost 
united opinion of a profession ever famous for its charity, as it has 
been notable above all others for its knowledge of and love of 
nature generally, and of the animal world in particular. 

Another of the general addresses was delivered by M. Pasteur, 
the famous French chemist, who, in continuation of his researches 
on the germ theory of fermentation, has of late been occupied with 
certain highly important experimental investigations touching the 
nature and mode of propagation of certain epidemic diseases amongst 
lower animalB. Speaking in French, M. Pasteur described in par- 
ticular the efforts which lie has recently been making, and the 
mode of experimentation adopted, in order to minimize the virulence 
of two diseases whioh he believes to be spread, and in that senso 
to be caused, by the agency of organized germs acting as conta- 
gious particles. The two animal diseases which he hhs been 
endeavouring, with so much success, to diminish, through the 
agency of experiment upon other animals, are a species of 
cholera, very prevalent ami very fatal amongst fowls, and also 
the enormously destructive disease of horned cattlo known 
as chavbon, splenic fever, or Siberian pest. Strangely enough, 
too, M. Pasteur has been successfully striving against these fatal 
animal epidemics by the extension of a method almost precisely 
analogous to vaccination — a process or mode of mitigating disease 
which, like experiment upon animals, is hotly opposed by certain 
persons in this country. By carefully devised method^, the viru- 
lence of the contagious elements of these diseases can be dimin- 
ished and regulated to a nicety, as M. Pasteur has found by 
preliminary experiments on animals. Taking these contagious 
elements of the respective diseases whose virulence has been 
attenuated to a suitable degree, lie finds that, if other repre- 
sentatives of the animals in question are inoculated with them, 
lie thereby produces a mere mild aud temporary disturbance of 
health. Nevertheless such animals are henceforth for a time 
proof against the severe epidemic disease taken in the ordinary 
way (or even against its contagion when actually inoculated), just 
as persons who have been vaccinated are for a time proof against 
the more powerful aud fatal virus of small-pox. Concerning the 
process for mitigul/ug the severity of splenic fevqr, tbe losses of 
animal life from which are so enormous in many countries, M. 
Pasteur said : — 

The method 1 have just explained of obtaining the vaccine of splenic 
fever wus no Mainer made known than it was very extensively employed to 
prevent the spltuiu ath ction. In France Wo lose every year by splenic fever 
nnhnnla of tin- vulucof 20,000,000 francs. 2 was asked to give a public demon- 
stration of the results nlremly mentioned. This experiment I may relate in 
a few words. Fifty sheep were placed at my disposition, of which twenty- 
five were vaccinated— [_i.r. inoculated with an attenuated virus], A fort- 
night afterwards the fifty sheep wero inoculated with the most virulent 
anthracoid miohe [uuutt taunted virus]. The twenty-five vned uatedi sheep 
misted the infection ; the twenty-livo unvaccinatcd died of ipleuie fever 
within fifty hours. Since that time my energies have bet* taxed to meet 
the demands of lariuers for supplies of tliis vaccine. In the space of 
fifteen days we have vaccinated in the departments surrounding Pans more 
than 20,000 sheep and a large number of cattle and homes. 

The bearing of these experiments is twofold. They afford a 
new and unexpected testimony to the value of vaccination as a 
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I make known the most recent results of vaccination upon A 
terrible, perhaps, for domestic animals than stitdtt«pox is forinan. 
given to vaccination an extension which soienoo, I hope, wUFacoept M a 
homage paid to the merit and to the immense sorvioes rendered by one of 
the greatest men of England, Jenner. 

An address prepared by the late Professor Maurice Raynaud,, of 
Paris, lmd unfortunately to be read by bis friend, Dr. Fmol. Ite 
subject was “ Le Scepticisms on Mddecioe au temps pass* et oA 
temps present 11 ; buf'its gifted author hnd in the interval between 
its preparation and the time of its delivery prematurely passed 
awny Jrom amongst us. A similar deplorable gap was made by 
the decease of Dean Stanley, who had arranged to nreadh before 
the Congress on Sunday lost in Westminster Abbey. Of the 
other general addresses one on “Our Medical Literature” wap 
delivered by I)r. Billings, of Washington, U.S. ; one by Professor 
Volk man n, of Halle, “ Ueber Moderne Ohirurgie"; and the last 
at the closing meeting of the Congress by Professor Huxley, on 
“The Connexion of the Biological Sciences with Medicine.” 
These were all of them notable and valuable discourses, affording 
much food for reflection, by men eminently well qualified to deal 
with their several subjects. And yet all this was little more than 
tho mere outside fringe of the real work of the Congress, which 
was conducted doily in sixteen sections. 

In these sectional meetings, 119 in all, some valuable presi- 
dential addresses were delivered, papers were read, and discussions 
were carried on in English, French, and German. It was hero 
more especially that the workers and thinkers of different countries 
came together to compare their views and become personally 
acquainted with one another. Of the multitudinous and varied 
subjects wliich have coxno under discussion at the Congress some 
faiut notion nmy be gathered from the fact that tbe mere abstracts 
of tbe written communications printed in the three official 
languages of the Congress constitute a large imperial octavo 
volume in small type of more than 700 pages. 


The communications that have been made and discussions 
which have taken placo will doubtless add something to the sum- 
total of general medical knowledge, and it is only fair to assume 
that they will form the starting points for fresh investigations 
and inquiries, partly by the same workers and partly by those who 
amidst this strife of tongues have had their energies kindled in 
this or that direction, and who will now disperse to many lands 
imbued with the firm desire to solve one or other of the innumerable 
questions which the discussions have shown -to be still open. It 
is impossible with any approach to accuracy to gauge the actual 
amount of good which is to be got from the bringing together 
in this fashion in Congresses of multitudes of meu actuated by 
common aims. Probably the good that will accrue will be in 
direct proportion to the amount of earnestness which the per- 
sons composing the Congress habitually throw into their daily 
work. There are Congresses, doubtless, which lead to little in 
tho way of any beneficial results, but there are others of which 
the usefulness is unquestionable, quite apart from the obvious 
advantage that fellow- workers in different countries should 
como to know one another personally by being brought face to 
face. Science should, in regard to its own work, take slight 
cognizance of geographical divisions. Its votaries are members of 
one great family, whose supreme end and aim should be the 
acquisition of truth and the furtherance of all natural knowledge. 
Aud how deeply and widely the roots of the scienoe of medicine 
ought to permeate tho soil of natural knowledge, if those who 
practise it would see it advance even more in the future then it has 
done in tho past, may be gathered by all who will attentively 
study tbe luminous addresses of Professors Huxley nod Virchow, 
which are in some respects closely related to one another in their 
’teachings. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE FUTURE. 

Xp VERY one, of course, regrets that Mr. Bradlaugh, by his own 
XLi Billy and vulgar violence, should have brought updo himself 
Bomewhat severe bodily retribution. That if you pl&y at bowls 
you must expect to meet with rubbers it one of tbe profoundest 
expressions of the wisdom of those ancestors of ours who would 
have made such uncommonly short work of the elect of North- 
ampton. And it is perhaps salutary that tribunes of the people 
should be taught that what Mr. DEyncourt colls assaults 
arrangement are ticklish things to. carry out in a too vivacious 
manner. Still, however little the object of sympathy,, in this par- 
ticular cose may deserve it, it is at least decent arid generous to 
accord him an expression of it Mr. tedlnugM| : sufferings, 
moreover, have not prevented him from' being .itft willy vocal, 
aud have still less prevented his supporters mil substitutes front 
lifting up their sweet voices. * Bradlaugh’c addremte bteeoa- 
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jtitMtifti at Northampton before; he .Mired to his bed of sickness 
wuMn excellent apsdtoittt <tf what may be called the 11 question- 
mfamwwtj* the * or, to pot it move shortly, 

the Ohadbaad style ot omtory. Was he member for Northampton 
or washe notP Should he have waited longer before asserting 
Us position P Had he lost any friends by his conduct P &o. Un- 
educated audiences always delight in this sort of thing. It gives 
a pleasant feeling of being somehow or other speakers themselves, 
and reminds them of the music-hall delights of cnorus and repartee, 
in whieh most of them probably recognize their highest ideal of 
intense and yet rational enjoyment. Given a tolerably friendly 
audience of a low class, there is nothing more effective than the 
Ottestion-and-answer style ; though it must be admitted that the 
literary result, when the oratory appears in the blighting black 
and white of the newspaper, is a good deal less satisfactory than 
that of some more finished varieties of eloquence. 

Mr. Bradlutigh's fire, however, altogether paled before that of 
his faithful and feminine aide-de-camp ana coadju tress at the 
Hall of Science on Sunday night. Mr. Gladstone has a peculiar 
habit of affecting ignorance when it suits him ; and he is reported 
to have said in the House of Commons on Tuesday night that 
“he knew nothing of the speech, his studies of oratory not 
having made him acquainted with it until he saw it on the paper 
of the House/* Accepting this statement as one of fact, and not 
merely as 11 meant sarcastic,” and intended for the crushing of 
Mr. Ititobie, it follows that Mr. Gladstone's private secretaries 
perform their part of lion's providers very imperfectly, or olso 
that he himself is culpably regardless of all newspapers except 
the Gladstonian portion of the provincial press. The person 
who has made herself conspicuous in many a hard-fought field 
at Mr. Bradlaugh's side, who has printed with him the instruc- 
tive pamphlet, and ably seconded the spirit-Htirring speech, was 
fully equal to the occasion. Charged with the messages of the 
great leader to his faithful followers, she performed the office 
in a graceful fashion enough. After a deed bo heroic as the 
throttling of a. messenger, it is a little difficult for the hero himself 
to describe his feats and his merit. Modesty interferes. This has 
always been felt to be a difficulty by great men, and they have 
resorted to many ingenious devices to overcome it, the moBt inge- 
nious of all being that of Sully, who mode his secretaries recount 
his whole career to him in the personal narrative form — “ Then 
your Grace got up, and thus uddrossed his Majesty ” ; “ at six 
o'clock in the morning you arose, and with unwearied diligence, 
journeyed to meet the enemy,” &c. &c. An account of Mr. Brad- 
laugh's faits et f/estes on that memorable Wednesday, couched in 
this form, would he not unamusing ; but fate and erysipelas pre- 
vented tlio possibility of it on this occasion, and the third instead 
of the second person had to be used. It appears Irom the 
utterances of tbis Iris of secularism that Mr. Bradluugh is 
not going to be so patient next time. Tho vagueness ul this 
assertion was, it will be seen, considerably defined later on. But, 
before considering means, the speaker devoted herself to ends. 
Mr. llradlaugh, it seems, is not only going to enter the House, but 
he is going to enter it ns a master. He is not going to show tho 
slightest forgiveness. Everything connected with his exclusion from 
tho House is to bo formally expunged. All the Liberal members 
who voted against him are to be turned out of their seats. Mr. Brad- 
laugh himsoli* is going to contest twenty or thirty constituencies-— 
an enterprising proceeding, which, let it be observed parentheti- 
cally, would probably result in Conservatives being olecled for 
every one. Something dreadful is to be done to the Speaker, but 
what is not very clear. The oratress, however, throw some light 
on the question by observing that, “ if she had known what was 
going on, she would have let their supporters go and show Mr. 
Brand something of the same sort that his mob were showing to 
a member of Parliament. ’’ That is to sny, this mild-minded 

? arson would have hustled Mr. Brand, and turned him out of the 
louse of Commons. Bat the most practical part of tho discourse 
has not yet been noticed. “ She advised them to rnnko a good 
use of their time”; “a little drilling would not be bad for 
them " ; “ they would do well to join Volunteer regiments, and 
take advantage of the drilling and the training ” ; “ the only way 
to get justice was to fight for it ; they could not get it by law, 
they could not get it by fair play, but they could get it by force.” 
This method of political argument, moreover, is, it seems, to be 
continued when Mr. Bradlaugh has got into the House. The 
struggle is not to be over when that auspicious event has taken place. 
This latter utterance lapses once more into the obscure, and is only 
illustrated by a liberal oiler to Mr. Bright. * # If John Bright wished 
to be Prime Minister of England, he had only got to say so.” 
But the measures to bo accomplished when Mr. Bright is 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bradlaugh “ master of the House ot Com- 
mons” (a title for which we have a groat affection, inasmuch as it 
admirably expresses the aspirations and character of the new 
democracy), and the brisk boys of the Hall of Science, armed, 
drilled, and ready as a bodyguard, remain to be explained. _ 

It is, of course, very easy to adopt Mr. Gladstone's line and 
dismiss these utterances as the idle ravings of on angry woman. 
Whether it is wise to do bo is not so t clear. Although the 
audience, which cheered this person's words has been no doubt 
grossly exaggerated, as all the attendances at Mr. Bradlaugh's 
meetings ore exaggerated, there is no doubt at all that a 
considerable number of persons did applaud the recommenda- 
tions .to. drill, the assertion that force was necessary, the regret 
expressed that the Speaker had not been assaulted. A similar 


tone prevailed at the Northampton meeting, though it wafe not ao 
openly encouraged by Mr. Bradlaugh. * It la notorious, more- 
over, that Mr. Bradlaugh's roughs ““were last week quite ready 
to have used force ; indeed, every observer momentarily expected 
a collision. Of such a collision there could of course 
only be one end. Mr. Bradlaugh's lambs are relatively an insig- 
nificant body ; and though the patronage of apparently respectable 
Radicals and Radical newspapers has for the moment swelled 
their numbers, it is exceedingly improbable that the new ad- 
herents would go tho lengths of Saturday’s address. Billy clergy- 
men may write to Mr. Bradlaugh (at the very time that his newsy 
supporters aro shouting contempt and execration of his enemies as 
“ Christians ”) to the effect that they are ashamed of the violence 
to which he has been subjected ; impulsive Cabinet Ministers may 
pat him on tho back ; nervous people, who prefer a quiet life to 
anything else, may wish to admit him ana have done with it. 
These are not the classes who will join him in executing a new 
purge of the House of Commons and tearing tho obnoxious Minutea 
out of tho journals. But that he has a certain number of adherents is 
certain; that, those adherents are foolish euough and criminal 
enough to risk a riot is probable ; that they are much encouraged by 
the success of violenco w Ireland is only natural. Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous Midlothian speech has stamped the recipe for attaining 
political objects. With him, therefore, force is an argument, just 
as with his colleague force is no remedy. It is inevitable that the 
two lessons should bo applied logother os meaning that force maybe 
applied by malcontonts, and must not bo retorted by Government. 
Even in this very cose the orator of tho Hall of Science may nlaim 
that her threats and the violence of her coadjutor ha?e succeeded. 
It is said that tho Government— the Sessional Orders ex- 
cluding Mr. Bradlaugh having lapsed at the conclusion of this 
Session — will, at the beginning of the next, move that he be 
allowed to take his scat ; and, in the event of that motion being 
defeated, will bring in a relieving Bill. That is to say, instead of 
saying to Mr. Bradlaugh, “ Your conduct has put you out of 
court ; and, until you formally apologize to the House of Commons, 
and submit to its authority, you are, and shall remain, an extra- 
noous porson,” they will acknowledge tho success of his bullying, 
grant him all he asks for, and virtually fulfil his friend's boast 
that he will enter Parliament ns master. 

Wo find it, we confess, absolutely impossible to conceive a pro- 
ceeding ptjvria exempli than this ; for even on the enormous 
assumption that Mr. Bradlaugh's case were a good case, he has 
put himself completely in tho wrong by the unseemly violence of 
his recent conduct. There could hardly be a richer example of 
inconsistent absurdity than Mr. Bright's speech in tho House of 
Commons of Wednesday, and his speech ut the Mansion House on 
Saturday in last week. On the latter occasion, after an elaborate 
account of the way in which Ministers are going to pull the 
House of Commons to pieces and reconstruct it again, the 
Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster suddenly remarked that 
the most important thing of all was that men of a gentle- 
manlike spirit should bo returned to the IIuuso. This is 
a sentiment in which we can all heartily agreo, though a 
Bill for the returning to Parliament of none but persons of 
a gentlemanlike spirit seems :l curious effort of legisla- 
tion. But tho definition of a gentlemanlike spirit supplied by 
tho utterances which, according i> Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends, have 
placed the Premiership of England at Mr. Brights disposal when- 
ever ho chooses to apply nt the Ilall of Science, and hear some- 
thing to his advantage, is far more comic oven than this. The 
particular cornea moat felicitously to explain tho general. Mr. 
Briglils ruling anxiety is that men of a gentlemanlike spirit should 
sit in the llouso ; his immediate and most eagerly-backed can- 
didate for such a seat is Mr. Bradlaugh. The picture of the Parlia- 
ment of the future, which this comparison enables us to draw, is 
aptly supplemented by the Hall of Science programme. A 
Premier, a Master of tho llouso of Commons, and a 
Five Thousand; or any number that may be necessary of 
armed and drilled roughs, this is whut we are to have. 
Fortunately, whether things have or have not gone from 
bad to wurso for us since 1848, there is no doubt that, 
putting police and military aside, there is quite enough good sense 
and patriotism left in London to do with tho followers of 
Mr. Bradlaugh ns was done with the followers of Feargus 
O'Connor. But it is somewhat Absurd tlml tho greatest capital of 
the world should be reduced to this as its most cheering prospect. 
That tho mismanagement and shillyshallying of tho Government 
is altogether to blame for the difficulty in this case there is not 
tho slightest doubt ; and, unfortunately, this mismanagement and 
shillyshallying has come just at tho very time when their words 
of commission and their acts of omission have encouraged a law- 
less and successful agitation, accompanied by violence, in another 
part of the United Kingdom. It is scarcely surprising that 
apparent sympathy with riot should be an encouragement to 
notors. 


THE AUBfi PBfiVOST. 

T HE events of the Abb<5 Prdvost’s life, though ho lived t wo 
hundred years ago, have an interest as fresh as if they were 
of yesterday, it being a question Whether, and to what degree, 
they supplied the materials of his wonderful romuuco Manon 
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Lescaut. A brief sketch of his life in connexion with his work 
will afford the means of judging to what extent one of the most 
remarkable characters in fiction was an invention or one of thpse 
realities which sometimes accidentally serve an author’s purpose 
and make him an undying name. 

Antoine Francois PrtSvost-d’ Exiles was born at Hesdin, in 
Artois, in 1697. The second of five sons, he was placed at an 
early age in the hands of the Jesuits, who directed the college 
there. He showed signs of remarkable precocity ; but, soon tiring 
of a life of seclusion, entered the army at the a«?e of sixteen. No 
sooner had he tasted the severity of a soldier’s life than he 
yearned for the quiet of retirement in which to indulge his 
great love of reading, so his thoughts again turned to the Jesuits 
bo had deserted. They received him without a rebuke, but it 
was not long before he again quitted the college, his buoyant 
spirit onco more asserting itself among his companions of the 
cloister. Jlis new impulse was for military glory, and lie agaiu 
embraced the profession of arms. Now, foreseeing a breach with 
his family, be determined never lo aoo them again. He soon 
became a favourite in his regiment, and catching the rockloss 
spirit of bis companions, threw himself into a life of dissipation 
and intrigue. After a long spell of extravagant excesses, he sank 
into a state of deep melancholy, and, doffing bin uniform, sought refuge 
among the Benedictines of 8t.-Maur, keeping the consecration of 
his vows a secret from the world until all the usual forms had been 
completed. Proving hitnBelf to possess a mind of no ordinary 
calibre, he was selected as prtdicatcur at Amiens. Here his 
eloquence gained him great favour among those who heard his 
sermons, and when he left for St.-Germain-dos-Fr&a in PnriB, the 
fegret among the townsfolk was universal. Hero he assisted the 
monks in compiling many learned works, and it was his habit 
after the labours of the day to recount his various adven- 
tures, as soldier and student, to tho brotherhood; during his 
sojourn here, too, he wrote the first two volumes of Ilia Memoir cs 
(Tun homme dc quality, a work never to be forgotten on account of 
the marvellous story which later on it embodied. 'While relating 
the scenes of bis youth, the Abbo Prdvost was perhaps again 
visited by a longing for tho freedom be had formerly enjoyed ; 
he soon asked permission to be moved to a less strict college, 
and before the reply arrived, took his flight into Holland, where, 
among the French refugees who were at that time so numerous, he 
managed to get a living, and where he continued the “Mdmoircs ” 
he bad bogun. During bis six years’ stay in Holland, he formed 
the acquaintance of a young governess whom he assisted, and who 
followed him to England. In London ho wrote Cliveltmd, tho 
best criticism on which is to be found in Xavier de Maistre s 
Voyage autour dc ma chumhre . “How many times,” bo says, 

44 have I not cursed that Cleveland who is for ever embarking on 
new misfortunes which ho could always avoid. I cannot tolerate 
this book And this string of calamities ; yet if I open it, I liud 
myself forced to devour it to the end.” It was also in London 
that PrdvoBt introduced into the Memoires d'un homme de quality 
Manon Lescaut — a work unique in all literature, and on which 
we must pause. 

How few are there among us who have not read Manon Lescaut , 
and how many who know that this touching picture of a struggle 
between principle and passion is a history more than a romance, 
that it is an episode in the cArly lifo of its author, tho Abbti 
Prdvost P Many readers, while following tho adventures of Manon 
and the Chevalier dea Grieux, must have put down this remark- 
able book to stop and ask themselves, Is it a romance from the 
author’s brain, or did these two beings, whose story b^moved us 
so deeply, live, aud, iT so, who were they P The first meeting of 
Manon and the Chevalier dcs Grieux, the one on her way to the 
cloister, the other to the monastery ; then a short spell of happi- 
noHs in Paris ; tho violent separation of these ardent lovers, when 
the mysterious M. de B. y in order to steal away the young man’s 
mistress, sends him a prodigal home to his father; the Chevalier’s 
repentance and entrance into holy orders ; again his desertion of 
the Church for the world, when the guilty Manon falls weeping 
at his feet in St. Sulpice ; then his adventures in gambling-houses 
with Manon’s dissolute brother, who, recognizing Dea Grieux as 
his sister’s lover, lives <m the revenues of her beauty ; the tragic end 
of Lescaut; the prison escape of the lovers; their last journey 
among criminals to America; Manon’s death in the desert; 
and her burial, with her faithful lover Des Grieux, her grave- 
digger and her sole mourner— are these scenes from the fife of 
the Abb6 Prdvost drawn from sad memory when he wrote 
this singular book, an exilo in Loudon P The chronicles and 
correspondence of the time make it almost certain that many of 
the situations and characters are founded on fact ; but the latter 
portion of the story, iu which is painted the pathetic end of 
Manon, though possible, is not likely to have actually happened, but 
lather to be what Provost conceived ought to have happened, just 
as, in the Heine dc Golcondc, Boufilers gives us a true account of his 
early romance with the milkmaid, Aline, and, where truth ends, 
follows his heroine through imaginary scenes which, as it natural 
climax, might have taken place. 

Manon Lescaut , which forms only an episode in the Mtmoiree 
fun homme de quality was written between 1728 and 1 731. The 
period Which its pages depict so vividly, yet with no apparent 
effort, is that of the Regency, when the Government, unable to 
jteetzain the rami for gaming it* had itself initiated through the 
enterprises of Law, at last surrendered a licence to certain mauons 
ttyjeu. In this state of things Lescaut, Manon’s brother, was the 
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typical card-sharper of the time ; and the scenes through which he 
led his victim, Des Grieux. illustrate the life of that day. It has 
now been decided, almost beyond doubt, that the M. de B. above 
alluded to was no other than M. de BsUegarde* a fenmer-p4n4ral t 
living at one time during the Regency in the Rue JLouie-lf-Gf , 
at another in the Rue Saint-Honord, both of which are near the 
Rue V. (Vivienne;, where the lovers resided, and which wm the 
favourite field for gallantry and play. An regards the. lovers, 
Manon can hardly have been anything but some heroine of the Abbd’s 
own adventures ; while Des Grieux and Tiberge were the erring 
Prdvost himself. That Prdvost in fiction should have sent Manon 
to Louisiana appears natural if we study the ways of the time. 
During this period the prisons were crowded to excess wife, 
criminals of both sexes ; and the new colony, on the other 
baud, was crying out for emigrants, especially women. The 
chroniclers give accounts of carts • crowned with prisoners on 
their way to Havre or Rochelle to be shipped far America. 
Among these writings, perhaps the most interesting is Buvats 
Journal de la licence. Take, lor instance, the following passage 
“ On the morning of the 28th of September, 1719, one hundred and 
eighty young girls were married to as many lads at the ohuroh of 
the Priory of Saint-Martin-des-Ohamps in Paris ; they were taken 
from the prison of this Prionr and from other prisons of the town, 
these poor creatures being left free to choose their husbands among 
a still larger number of youths. After the ceremony they were 
sent away in pairs, joined one to the other with a little chain, and 
followed by three waggons filled with their clothes, and escorted 
by twenty archers to conduct them to Rochelle, thence to be 
transported to the Mississippi, in the hope of better fortune.” 
Again 1 14 On the 18 th of October in the same year thirty waggons 
were despatched from the oity, tilled with women tricked out in 
the oddest fashion, with an equal number of lads who followed on 
foot. The women, while passing through Paris, song as though 
they had known no care, and shouted to those of their acquaint- 
ance to accompany them on their voyage. There are many other 
examples of a like kind ; in fact, these consignments of vagabonds 
became so numerous that it was found necessary to form a 
special corps of archers for their escort to the coast.” There 
is no need to dwell on a subject so painful, but we may 
add that, after comparing tho reality with the fiction — the picture 
of Manou in tho waggon among* her fellow-offenders and the 
young Chevalier des Grieux following her in tears till be has 
spent his last livre in bribing the stern guards to allow him to 
Accompany his mistress — the account has, at any rate, the merit of 
being founded on wbat was passing in that day, whether it formed 
part of the author’s experience or not. We may take then the 
whole of this singular story to be more or less true up to the 
point where the lovers embark for the colony ; but the touching 
end is not less beautiful than the rest, because it carries with it tho 
hero's deairo to place his mistress beyond the censure of the world. 

A story is told of the Abb6 Prdvost, when in later yean crossing 
the Pont Nouf in company with a lady, seeing a familiar figure 
flit by him, and on turning recognizing in it a phantom of the 
past— Manon; another of his finding her among a group of 
brawlers in & wine-shop, so changed a Manon that all remembrance 
had gone from her of old days. 

Through the influence of the Prince de Conti and Cardinal do 
Biesy, the Abbd Provost, who bad been exiled, was permitted 
to return to France, and, at the request of Chancellor d’Aguesseau, 
he translated a collection of voyages which had been brought out 
by a number of English writers. Taking up his abode near 
Chantilly, he devoted himself exclusively to study. His death 
took place under painful circumstances in November 1763. While 
crossing the forest he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which 
proved fatal in consequence of the ignorance of a surgeon. 

Prdvost was n most voluminous author. Besides his original 
writings he translated Pamela , Clarissa Marlowe, QrandUon, and 
Humes History. And what Sainte-Beuve has said is worth 
remembering— namely, that the more one reads Manon- Leeoaut, 
the more nil of it seems real— true from that truth which has 
nothing of invention about it, and which is all copied from nature. 

If nny art is present, it is impossible for the reader to feel where 
reality ceases and romance begins. * It has been said to be difficult 
to understand how it was that the Abbd Pxdvost could conceive 
the idea of such a history. The fact is that he had no idea; he 
had an experience, he felt it, and he told iti story. His gift 
of expression is so llueut and simple that it is difficult to 
describe it, except by saying that, par excellence, he has no 
style. Manon Lescaut has been a good deal decried by some 
critics ; and she has given birth to a deplorable progeny* But 
her history was the first example of the modern novel, and not 
many of its successors have surpassed it in poetical and narrative 
power. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION ON THE LAW Of 
GUARANTEES. 

T HE full text of the recent Papal Allocation on the aaseemty 
disturbance which occurred at tho removal of the body 
of Pius IX. to San Lorenzo on the night of hoc just him 

published , and it ontirely confirms wbat hud beeaidrej^rejKnMte 
rumoured as to the attitude of Leo XHL mik thntttgcun* &^Asm 
of the conduct of tho Italic Government flRris mis Jmnt,' 
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indeed, linoe received a further illustration in connexion with the 
meeting held last Sunday in the Politeamo Theatre At Rome to 
protest against the Law of Guarantees, a report of which appeared 
in'the papers on the same day with the text of the Allocution. 
And before speaking of the latter document a few words on the 
incidents of the meeting will not be out of place. The Govern- 
ment was of course as well aware beforehand of the intention to 
hold it as our own Government were of Mr. Bradlaugh's intention 
to hold his meeting in Trafalgar Square on Tuesday week, and 
their manner of dealing with it was at least equally infelicitous. 
As the Law of Guarantees is one which thoy profess themselves so 
entirely unable to repeal that it is unlawful even to propose its 
Hpbolition, common sense would have suggested that thoy 
Should prohibit a meeting held for the avowed purpose of 
“ inciting to a violation of the law.* And if it was allowed 
to be held at all, one hardly sees why its conductors should 
not have been Buttered to carry out undisturbed the programme 
previously announced. This, however, was not the view of the 
Government, who appear to have had neither the courage to 
prohibit what they considered unlawful nor the consistency 
to permit what was not forbidden. By a singular compro- 
mise the meeting was left unchallenged, but the handbills 
announcing it were suppressed. This ingenious method of 
blowing hot and cold may have served somewhat to diminish 
the numbers present, but did not certainly moderate their tone. 
About three thousand persons met on Sunday morning in the 
theatre, among whom were the two sons of Garibaldi. Signor 
Petroni, described as a patriot of the old school, who had spent 
eighteen years in prison for political offences, presided, and 
opened the proceedings with the conciliatory announcement that 
“ his true martyrdom began when he was released from prison, to 
find a new regime guaranteeing corruption instead of liberty.* A 
telegram from Garibaldi was then read, “expressing his wish for 
the abolition of guarantees and guaranteed,” The precise meaning 
of the words we have italicized seems a little ambiguo us j they 
may either refer to the abolition of the Papacy or the lynching 
of Leo XIII., or indeed both suggestions may not improbably bo 
intended to be combined. The next speaker, Signor Bacci, was 
at all events sufficiently explicit as to the first point. “ Rome," 
he said, “ to-day protested against this law, declaring in unison 
that tho democracy of the civilized world did not want Papacy, 
which barred the march of humanity in the path of eternal pro- 
gress.* Signor Mario, who followed him, if ho was not more 
explicit, entered more fully into personal details. After read- 
ing a summary of tho Papal Guarantees “amid hisses, laughter, 
aud groans,* he proceeded “ to sketch, in a hostile spirit, the his- 
tory of Christianity and Catholicism* ; and then , 44 coniiDg down 
to the present Pope, whom he styled Signor Tecci, said that the 
last Allocution indicated that ho meditated flight [it implies just 
the reverse]. If so, they would wish him Godspeed. Up to 
this point, though tbe language appears, from all accounts, to have 
been tolerably violent, there was no official interference. But 
when Signor Lemini began to read the resolution, for passing which 
the meeting had been summoned, declaring that the Roman people 
demand the abolition of tbo Guarantees and the occupation of 
the Papal palaces, this was held to be 44 an incitement to violate 
the law,* and three police delegates present at once donned their 
tricoloured sashes and interrupted tho speaker, whereupon 44 an 
indescribable hubbub ensued, lasting for a quarter of an hour, till 
the delegates pocketed tbeir sashes.” The dignity of tbo law having 
been vindicated in this very effectual manner, Signor Parboni mounted 
a chair, and read tho forbidden motion 44 with a voice liko Mars,* 
and, in spite of a second interruption of the police, it was carried 
amid deafening cheers, and the meetiug instantly dispersed, before 
the police could close it. On the following day several Liberal 
newspapers, as well as the Oaservatore liomnno, the Vatican 
oigan, were sequestrated for printing the incriminated reso- 
lution and the speech of Signor Mario, which 44 contained 
offensive allusions to tbe Pope.* But the meeting was expressly 
summoned in order to pass this unlawful resolution, and if the 
Government expected it to be proposed and advocated without 
any 41 offensive allusions, * their confidence in Liberal inconsistency 
must be groat indeed. As to the bearings of the whole affair on 
the growth of that ultramontane spirit, which it must be the aim 
uf any rational Italian ministry to exorcise or render innocuous, 
we can only say , Itoc lthacus vdit , et tnagno mercentur Atridte, 
The Italian Government have done their beat to make themselves 
ridiculous, and td forge fresh weapons for the hands of their 
most inveterate foes. 

Among these foes we do not reckon Leo XIII. The language 
of his laet Allocution, if we allow for the somewhat stilted 
formalisms which inevitably reappear in all papal manifestoes, 
fullv bears out what had been previously asserted by those most 
likely to be well informed. There can be little doubt that, what- 
ever further reasons there may have been for the translation of the 
remains of Pius IX. from St. Peters to San Lorenzo, at this parti- 
cular time, it was intended partly as a feeler, and that, if all had 

C e off quietly, the living pontiff would have felt able, as he is 
>wn to be willing, to consider the propriety of putting an end 
to his long and wearisome 14 imprisonment.” His anuoyance at 
the follyof the Government, which in defeating this desirable 
object has played into the hands of the extremest section of 
Clerical irreconcileabk^ is rather patent than latent in the com- 
ment subjoined to tho form of 44 solemn protest against these de- 
plorable excesses, the certain blame for which laUs upon those 
who fid not defend either the rights of religion or the liberty of 


the citizens, from the fury of the impious.*' Tho Pope significantly 
adds 

And from tills also tlio Catholic world may judge whnt security them is 
left for us iu Homo. It is already well aud openly known that we are 
reduced to a most difficult, and for many reasons intolerable, condition, but 
the recent facts of which we havo spoken have mode this more clearly 
manifest, and together they have demonstrated that if the present state of 
things is bitter to us, still more bitter is the fear of the future. If the re* 
moval of the ashes of Pius IX. gave cause for such unworthy disturbances 
aud such serious tumults, who could givo warranty that tho audacity of 
the wicked would not break out into the same excesses when they Baw us 
pass along the streets of Home in a manner becoming our dignity ? And 
especially if they believed they had just motive because we ourselves, 
through duty, went to condemn unjust laws decreed hero iu Homo, or to 
reprove the wickedness of any other public act. Henre it is more than ever 
evident that in the present circumstances we cannot remain in Rome other- 
wise than as a prisoner in the Vatican. 

It may be, and probably is, true that some of those who organized 
tho Catholic demonstration, which was made the immediate pre- 
text for this outbreak of indecent violence on the part of the 
Liberals, wished nothing better than to provoke reprisals, and thus 
verify their own reiterated declarations of the impossibility of any 
modua vivendi being established between the Papacy and the 
Italian Kingdom. But we know no reason for assuming that the 
majority of Catholic mourners were actuated by any other senti- 
ments than what are attributed to them in the Allocution. And 
even were it otherwise, there can bo no doubt as to the mind of 
thp Pontiff himself, who has now officially informed the world — 
as will be seen from the words italicized in our next extract — 
that he was careful to take all proper precautions (o secure the 
aid of the Government against any such deplorable contingency m 
eventually occurred. Aud the imminent prospect of a rivalry of 
violouco and folly botwoen the intransigent on either side should 
have supplied an additional motive for rendering any breach of 
the peace impossible. With the probable qualification intimated 
above, which could not of course be expected to find place in a 
Papal Allocution, there is no ground for questioning the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the following account of the circumstances 
preceding the disturbance; — 

As you know, venerable brethren, Pius IX. ordered that his body should 
la? buried in tho Basilica of Sun Lorenzo Kuori le Mura. Wherefore, 
having to carry his last will into effect, it was, in intelligence with those 
whose ilutv it is to guarantee the public security, established that tho removal 
from the Vatican Basilica should bo made iu the silence of Lho night and 
during the hours which uru usually the most quiet. Similarly, it woa de- 
cided that tho translation should be made iu the manner permitted by the 
present condition of Home, iusteud of iu the splendid form proper to the 
Pontifical Majesty ami the traditional usages of the Church. But tho 
news was suddenly spread throughout the city that the Roman people, 
mindful of the virtues and tho bemdiLs bestowed by the great Pontiff, had 
spontaneously manifested the desire of renderiug to their common father 
the last tribute of respect and filial affection. That manifestation of grati- 
tude and affection was intended to be thoroughly worthy of tho gravity 
and the religious sentiment* of tho Roman people, who hail no other in- 
tention than that of associating themselves decorously with tho cortege and 
assisting muncrously and reverently at its passing. On tho day and at 
the hour fixed the cortege moved from the Vatican Temple, while a great 
multitude of persons of all classes crowded from all aides. Many were 
around tho funeral car ; very many behind it, and all were of tranquil and 
serums beuriug. Intent on reciting the lilting prayers, they neither uttered 
a cry nor committed ail act which could provoke any one or give cause iu 
any way for disturbances. 

It is especially unfortunate that just at this moment any fresh 
occasion should have been givon to the Pope for thinking, or for 
letting it be supposed he thinks, that “ more pernicious intentions 
are being matured to the injury of the religion of Christ, of tho 
Supremo Pontiff, nnd of the horeditary faith of the Roman people,” 
For thero is good reason to believe that, in arranging for tho 
peaceful remov al of the body of bis predecessor, Leo XIII. was 
only carrying out one part of a general programme, adopted with 
the view of at least testing the possibility of coming to some per- 
manent understanding with the Italian Government. A pamphlet 
on the present situation has lately appeared at Rome, published 
anonymously, but pretty well understood to bo drawn up under 
papal inspiration, in which a Bcheiue of this kind is sketched out. 
All idea of the restoration of the deposed Italian princes is 
definitely repudiated, nor is any ciairn put forward for the 
restoration of tho temporal power oil its old footing. Bat the 
Law of Guarantees is shown to provide an inadequate security, 
as well because it fails to offer a sufficient provision for the 
necessary expense of the Papacy, as from its resting on no more 
permanent basis than the goodwill of tho Italian Parliament. 
The writer accordingly proposes tbe restoration of a certain 
limited portion of territory to the Pontiff, and the establishment 
of a European guarantee. Into tho expediency or practicability 
of the details of the plan suggested there is no need to enter here. 
The fact that for tbo first time some proposal of a modus vivendi 
short of a simple return to the status quo has emanated from the 
Vatican side is in itself noteworthy, and might surely have been 
expected to elicit a friendly response rather than a rude repulse 
on the part of the Government. Moreover, if the suicidal policy 
of Pius IX. is to be abandoned, and Catholics are allowed to go 
to the polling-booths in Italy, which is also recommended in this 
pamphlet, as well as in Father Ourci’s lost brochure, the relative 
position of parties in the Parliament would most likely be mate- 
rially 1 altered, and that is a contingency it behoves the Cabinet 
to bear in mind. Tbe rumour referred to by Siguor Mario, and 
which has since found expression in the ministerial Diritto, that 
the Pope intends leaving Rome, sounds very improbable, and 
receives less than no oountenance from the language of his last 
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Allocution, though some critics profess to " read it between the 
lines n of a studiously vague menace in Cardinal Jacobini’s recent 
circular to the foreign nuncios. Such an interpretation of language 
diplomatically obscure is, to say the least, gratuitous and premature. 
Such a step would be likely to cause greater embarrassment to his 
friends than to his enemies, and Leo XIII. is the lost man to desire 
to bo brought back to Rome, like bis predecessor — $ven were such 
on Intervention less improbable that it is — on the shoulders of some 
foreign party of order. Neither interest nor duty — and he has a 
keen tense of both requirements — would counsel a desertion of his 
post. Martyrdom at the hands of the Garibaldians is, after all, not a 
contingency to be seriously apprehended, nor would such a crime 
be chiefly detrimental to the Papal cause. In a criticism on the 
pamphlet already mentioned, published in the British Quarterly , 
Mr. Adolphus Trollope gives us a conjectural computation of the 
social forces in Italy that make for and against the Papacy, 
though he confesses himself unablo to gauge the real strength of 
the former with any certainty. That a crisis of some kind is 
approaching appears to bo very generally believed, and wise men of 
all parties- — among whom wo do not include revolutionists 
of the type of Signor Mario and Siguor Petroni — must desire that 
tho opportunity aflorded by such a pontificate as the present for 
the establishment at least of a satisfactory modus viuendi, if nothing 
further can yet be accomplished, should not be thrown away. 
The meeting of Sunday last, and the outrage which preceded it, 
would not in themselves ailbrd any substantial ground for disquiet, 
but it is much to be regrettod, in view of the gravity of the 
situation, that the Government should manifest so feeble a sense 
of their responsibilities. 


SOCIETY AT SPA. 

TTTHEN once tho London season has come to an end, society 
VV feels sadly at a loss what to do with itself until the next 
notable division ‘of its year— tho shooting season — begins. As the 
invitations to dances and dinners become fewer and further be- 
tween, mammas get more and more anxious as to where they are 
to bestow themselves and their fair bevies of daughters until tho 
country-house visiting begins. Of courso there is tho “Cowes 
week, 9 where yachting and sea-side costumes may bo displayed to 
tho best advantage. Rut that is short and soon over ; and then, 
for those unfortunates who are not lucky enough to have a moor 
in Scotland of their own, or to be asked to share the delights 
of another’s, there, appears a dismal prospect of several blank 
weeks which till .. them with utter despair. It then usually occurs 
to them that their health is in a very precarious state. In this 
depressing conviction the family doctor confirms and strengthens 
them, and assures them that the only hope of prolonging their 
existence lies in going through a complete course of mineral waters. 
Such waters are to bo lbuud in plenty within our own island. In 
a past day the fashionable world flocked to Buxton, Bath, or Ton- 
bridge Wells. But their virtues are now ignored. So likewise is 
the met that the waters of almost any mineral spring in the world 
may be had of every respectable chemist, and imbibed in any given 
quantity at home. That the springs to be sought after should do on 
foreign soil is one of the essential conditions of the cure. The argu- 
ments for andagainst all the French" eaux ’and Gorman “ bads” have 
to bo carefully weighed. At lost it is docided to try one that 
is neither French nor German, but whose reputation is older than 
any of them. This is the Belgian Spa, whoso name lias been so 
largely borrowed in all sorts of places that the ignorait imagine 
it to be a common nouu, signifying simply a well of foul-tasting 
waters. Frequenters of the original Spa sing its praises loudly, 
and exalt it far above the heads of all imitators and rivals. The 
waters are strong ; the scenery beautiful ; the hotel accommoda- 
tion excellent ; and the society select. No fear of invasion from 
tbe vulgar herd of compatriots that throng Hpmburg or Wies- 
baden. No risk of having your digestion destroyed by tbe master- 
pieces of German cooks or your nerves unstrung by witnessing 
the daily performance of tho knife trick by German gluttons. 

Judging by the map, Spa is one of the most get-at-oblo of places. 
It lies very near the mnin line from Brussels to Cologne. But 
there is a branch line to be got upon before you quite reach it, 
And the express is in such a hurry to get on its way that, when 
the cry of “ Pepinster,” the name of the junction, is raised, Spa- 
bound wayfarers have barely time to scramble out with bags and 
bundles upon tbe platform before tho train is whirling off into the 
darkness, currying with it some poor victims who have not been 
sufficiently on the alert, and who will have to pass the night as 
they best can at the next stopping-place. Meanwhile, the lucky 
traveller who has reached Spa in safety, but at near midnight, 
and who, being a methodical person, has ordered his rooms before- 
hand, finds to his dismay that all his luggage, though registered 
for Spa ; has been detained at the Custom-house at Li&ge, and 
that tmther he must repair in person on the following day todttim 
it. and have it examined before he can expect to get a shred of it. 
Having made a raid for and brought back in triumph his own property, 
he proceeds to inquire into the capabilities of the place, and to find 
blit what the visitors do with themselves when they ore not steep- 
ing ih hot or imbibing cold water. I$q situation, the middle Of 
Ihe Ardennes, sounds romantic and picturesque enough. But the 
far-fiuned wood has been shorn of its fineat trees, round Spa' At 
rate, and is now a forest in the original meaning of the eM 
y— that is, a tract of waste land here and there covered With 


scrub. Tbe hills aroupd, too, though known as the Highlands la 
Belgium, Ire about as Alpine in their character as theffieven Hill* 
of Rome. The town lies in a narrow valley, and coutftts> almost 
entirely of hotels, pensions, and lodging-houses, grouped round th* 
Trink-Htdle, which enoloses tbe Pouhon, the '-'principal sprifig. 
The main street is filled with shops for the sale of every imagin- 
able perfectly useless article made of the painted wood known an 
Spa-ware. Visitors delight to deck themselves with tho horribly 
natural effigies of bees, wasps, spiders, and all maimer of xmzteun 
insects of the said ware in guise of ornaments, though, if the same 
creatures were to come within a yard of them in bodily form, it 
would send them into hysterics. Besides the central spring, them 
are four others, which lie at intervals half way up the low. hills 
that enclose the valley. Tho Tour des Sources is the drive df' 
the place;* but, as it is only between two or three miles found, that 
is soon over. Then there are the public gardens. This dignified 
name is applied to a rather damp avenue where a brass band hoots* 
for an hour or so every afternoon and evening. To its strains a* 
vast deal of gossip is retailed, and many a malicious* stoxy of tb* 
London season’s triumphs and defeats is here invented for the first 
time. From the Casino the glory has departed with the gambling 
tables. The ball-room is opened, and a band performs donee music* 
on certain evenings, and this ranks as a ball among the catalogued 
attractions of the place. A few people go to look at the dancings 
but somehow the dancing never comes off ; for, as the company are 
mostly English, who are too shy or too much on their dignity to 
yield to any Invitation d la wise, be it ever so inspiriting, the enter- 
tainment resolves into a stiff promenade of would-be sightseers 
with no sight to see. 

^ The surrounding country has not much to offer in the way of 
rides and drives. An attempt may be made to get up a fittle 
historical excitement about the ruins of Franchimont, a castle in- 
troduced in Quentin D unoar d as the lair of the arch-robber 
known as the “ Wild Boar of the Ardennes,” which lies a Tew 
miles off. But the scenery is like history — it repeats itself— and by 
the time you havo got half a mile out of Spa, you have had an. 
epitome of the whole of it. Then tho Belgian custom of paving 
every inch of the high roads with singularly irregular cobble- 
stones makes a drive one perpetual and painful penance. 

The physical resources of the place being thus speedily ex- 
hausted, the visitor is fain to extend his knowledge of human, 
nature by a careful study of the specimens here collected. For 
this purpose the Trink-Halle offers the most varied set of subjects. 
Amoug its habitues are the Englishman who takes care to let. 
every one know that he has taken lodgings at one of the outlying 
springs to get away from people, and who yet haunts all day long 
this spot where people throng thickest, aB if he were the ghost of 
some one who had committed murder on the spot. Even among 
those who take drinking the waters in a serious way there are all 
degrees of proficiency, from the unruly children who can only 
be induced to swallow their dose when it is slaked with. 

| 11 sirops ” or sweet wines in quantity sufficient to neutralize any 
good it might otherwise do them, to the elderly dowager, the 
prize-drinker, who has achieved tho triumph of swallowing 
daily a larger quantity than any one was ever known to- 
survive before. Some sip their daily potion Blowly through the 
orthodox glass tubes with which every drinker arms himself, 
making believe very hard that they enjoy it immensely. Few 
express their minds so naively as an old French priest, who 
raised his gloss to his lips with eyes as sparkling as its content*,, 
evidently anticipating a draught akin to nectar, but set it down, 
exclaiming angrily, “ Woll, for my part, I prefer plain water. My 
God, to think that I should have’ come so for only to taste so vila 
a fluid ! ” and strode out of the place, casting an angry glance oa 
every one wfthiu eyeshot, as though they had all been tiying to* 
impose upon him grossly. 

But the vie intime of the world that frequents these water* 
is best studied here, as elsewhere, at the table-d'hdte. This* 
ceremony takes place at Spa, as everywhere throughout tha 
Netherlands, at the unhallowed hour of five. With much 
grumbling the guests have to accommodate themselves to this 
uncivilized practice of substituting a heavy and long-drawn meal 
for their customary cup of tea. By the time they have regulated 
their appetites to suit this eccentric hour, they move off to some 
German Bad, and have to go through a new course of train- 
ing to fit in with the full Teed at midday which the Vaterlaad 
still clings to. The first thing that strikes one on a glance down 
the long table is the scarcity of men. These indefatigable workers 
very soon find that at Spa there is nothing to do, and that hnsfinCsa 
of the most urgent kind requires their presence elsewhere, So 
they leave the ladies of their family to cany through their self- 
imposed penance alone, and go off with light hearts to make tho 
most of a little bachelor freedom While they may. The few men left 
are uneasy about their own health. Here is a clergyman With a 
weak throat, who is afraid some one may escape knowing how 
learned he is. He therefore hurls an historical feotuke about 
Pepin of Iidristal and ^Charles Martel/ in their character of 
local heroes, at the young man opposite him. He, poor over- 
grown youth, evidently a victim of too great a devotion to 
athletic sports, blushes, and looks uneasy. J9* has utver hoard 
of the worthies in question, bat doesn’t Wm to. say so, as ho 
suspects his assailantof being an .examine* in disguise* XU* 
learned person, instead W scattering his peads in this r ockUsaWay 
before an unword^y dHect, might find 
to him in the CkeodSnum whose -atiffl^Watad lufastsrim tad 
pointed imperial him a BoriptNiit Hnfbrttmsteiy 
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nailer Jmowa the language of the other, so they cannot exchange 
yoifeyeof improving talk. The Frenchman's forte is being well 
informed about .everything, especially English matters* * The 
•*%, tk$ Shm is, he wilt tell yon, the acknowledged 
maeterpieee: of English poetry. Ee ejaculates over and over 
again, “04 la chemise t la chemise, cast adorable!” He has 
got nether mixed, about Tom Hood and .Theodore Hook, though 
for ' he believes that the author of tbeee sublime verses is 
the eon of the Bishop of Chichester. Then there is a grimy- 
Jooking; family who call themselves English, but whose features 
betray Hebrew descent.. They are great favourites in the hotel, 
for they give no trouble, and have not asked for a bath or a drop 
ofwate to wash With since their arrival! One lady, who is at- 
tended by husband and family, has achieved a proud pre-eminence 

S ’ means of a lame leg. She lives in a bath-chair, and*sits en- 
rolled therein as on a dais at the dinner-table, looking down with 
but thinly-veiled contempt on those uninteresting mortals who 
have no such interesting incapacity to boast of. She requires many 
supporters to get her up and down stairs, and must have her 
foot, if not her whole form, carried for her all the way. She has 
been seen, however, running along the hotel passages os nimbly as 
those one-footed aborigines whose volocity excited Sir John 
Mandeville’s surprise, and servants and children are getting restive, 
«o that it is possible they may refuse to assist at this little comedy 
muoh longer. When that happens the waters will get the credit 
of the cure. 

As the races draw near, horBey men appear on the scene. They 
have brought horses to run, ana try to inveigle you out to the 
atables to look at their beaBtB, dwelling proudly on their exploits, 
in hopes of getting you to back them. The race takes place at tho 
44 Hippodrome,” on a great stretch of heath a couple of miles otT. 
There are grand stands and a powerful band, and many spectators 
on foot and in carriages, and every one takes a holiday and 
goes.* Every one tries to foel very interested, and to look as 
excited as possible. But the show of horseflesh is not brilliant. 
Some of tho races, indeed, are run by the sorry hacks that on 
working days drag the Flies of the town. 

Among the facts which redound moBt to the glory of Spa, we 
must not forget to mention that it reckons many royal personages 
Among those who have been marvellously cured by its waters. 
First and foremost among these was Peter the Great, who crime 
there with health completely shattered by bard drinking. He was 
ordered strict abstinence from any beverage, save Spa water. So 
be rode an ass daily to one of the springs on tho hills. There Lo 
took the water in about the same proportion to wine as FalstaiT’s 
bread, always insisting on several bottles of wine to wash down 
Jhis one glass of water. In due course of time he was very much 
better, if not quite restored to health. This is the most notable 
<of the many cures attributed to the virtue of the Spa waters. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION IN PAHI& 

I NTERNATIONAL Exhibitions are too often, from their size 
and from their complex nature, muie shows to tho general 
public, and from their crowded stute but poor lields of instruction 
to experts. We may, however, safely say that these fuults will 
not be found in the Electrical Exhibition just opened in Paris, the 
tap gs exhibited being easily arranged in a very few classes, and all 
.having so much in common that anybody interested in any one 
particular form will understand all tbe others. The late intro- 
duction of now forms of electrical appliances into every-day life 
will ensure a healthy and intelligent interest on the part of the 
.general public in most of the inventions shown, whilst the as- 
tonishing rapidity of practical electrical inventions within the last 
ten yean will make the Exhibition valuable to even the best in- 
formed experts. Tho history of electrical inventions shows in tho 
past a series of rapid jumps, followed by steady development. 
Thus, if we take telegraphy *, after the iirst practical telegraph 
of Oook and Wheatstone, we have a long period of years in 
which mechanical ingenuity, aided by the small fresh departure* 
of Morse, gradually developed and improved the existing system 
without introducing any new principle, as will be beautifully 
shown at Paris by the collection of old instruments exhibited by 
the English Post-office department. The next jump occurred 
when the iirst Atlantic cable was laid, and the older forms of 
instnimente were found wanting. This led to the modern system 
of working on cables by the charging and discharging of con- 
densers i thus using the very principle which produced the retarda- 
tion of tbe Bignals under the old system of continuous currents as 
‘ the means whereby the signals were to be .transmitted. This 
principle has found its highest development in Sir William 
Thomon’s beautiful instrument-the syphon reoorder — which, by 
the way, we fear will not be exhibited at Paris. We then come to 
the remarkable discovery of duplex telegraphy, by which messages 
can be transmitted from both ends of a wire simultaneously. This 
invention was shortly followed by the quadruplex telegraph, and 
by the extension of the duplex system to the methods used for 
working long submarine cables. We now come to Graham Bell's 
articulating telephone. Although this wonderful instrument was only 
made known to the public late in the year 1 876, there ore already in- 
numerable modifications of it, and those which are in actual every- 
day use show how much mechanical skill, aided by sound scientino 
knowledge, ifiaj do in perfecting an invention. The modern forms of 
**4teeittr ” ditfo# only in form and dimensions of details from the 


original instrument, with tbe practical difference that whilst the 
old form whispered, the modern forma sbeak. In helping on the 
development of telepfiony a lprge part has been played by the micro- 
phone of Professor Hughes ana the carbon transmitter of Mr. 
Edison. It is this last phase of telegraphic invention which 
shows the astonishing speed at which applied science is now 
advancing. Ten years ago the idea of transmitting articu- 
late speech was not formed except as a vogue prophecy by 
some speculative dreamers; and now, thanks to scientific re- 
search, mechanical ingenuity, and commergial enterprise, the 
telephone has become a necessity of business life iu England, 
and in America is largely used for the everyday business of private 
households. The other great practical and revolutionary appli- 
cation of electricity is the electric light in* its different forms. 
This, again, remained quietly in the laboratory as a scientific 
curiosity from the time of the discovery of the electric arc until a 
comparatively lato period, but now is extensively used for practical 
purposes ; and, thanks to the labours of Swan, Lane Fox, and others 
in the field of “ incandescent ” lighting, we already see a reason- 
able hope of soon being able to light our houses brightly by 
night without our health being injured and our books and pictures 
destroyed. 

The storage of energy by electrical and chemical means * has 
secured a new impulse from the invention of M. Faure, and the 
practical applications of the apparatus will be well shown in the 
Exhibition ; whilst the modem idea of the transmission of energy 
by electricity will bo illustrated by the electric tramway of the 
Messrs. Siemens, and by many other exhibits. The application 
of electricity to practical medicine and surgery has always been 
a specialty of French inventors, and there will be good dis- 
play of galvanic dcraseurs — lamps for illuminating the c&vitife 
of the living body, and other apparatus of tbe operating theatre. 
In this Exhibition also wo shall at last have an opportunity of com- 
paring side by side the countless forms of telephone and electric 
light which hitherto have only been seen at intervals and apart, 
so that it lias been difficult to form any accurate judgment of their 
relative merits. 

We may be forgiven if as a nation wo take a somewhat egotis- 
tical interest in the subject of electricity and its application. 
Leaving out of tho question the fucL that electricity as a science 
owes more to England than to any other nation, we cannot help 
stretching a point or two to claim for ourselves the highest place 
in its practical application. Gook and Wheatstone are un- 
doubtedly Englishmen, and Sir William Thomson is a Scotchman. 
Mr. Graham Bell, though a naturalized American, is a Scotchman 
by parentage, and we claim him. Professor Hughes, though 
an American, is domiciled in England, and despising logic 
wc claim him also ; and, without wishing to disparage Mr. 
Edisou s work, there is no doubt that Mr. Swan, who is an 
Englishman, is the origiuator of practical lighting by incan- 
descence. Wo may naLurally, therolore, be anxious to know how 
the English nation is represented at Paris. Wo are glad to say 
that Great Britain is fully and well represented-, but, when We 
come to inquire into the history of the relations Jjctween tho 
French Government and the English exhibitors, we have a feeling 
of shame as a nation and pride in our countrymen. It is a story 
of the Circumlocution Office, full iu official blindness to the 
importance of science, evou iu its applied form, and even in dis- 
courtesy — unintentional, nn doubt, but Btill discourtesy. About 
the end of December the French Government announced that the 
Exhibition was to be held, and invited tho English Government 
to appoint a Commissioner to look after the interests of tho 
English oxkibitors ; but it was not until tbe iirst week in March 
that the French authorities received an answer— a refusal to 
appoint Commissioners on the ground of economy. This refusal 
was communicated by the French Government to u The Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians,” with a request that 
they would interest themselves in tho rnattor. But little time was 
left, as the lust day for application for spaco was March 31st. 
The Society at once formed a committee to undertake the duties 
of English Commissioners ; and, though the Society is by no means 
wealthy, they sent out circulars, and succeeded iu setting things 
going. Some time later the Society of Arts suggested to 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians that 
perhaps under pressure from the two bodies the Government 
might be induced to appoint unpaid Commissioners. Of course 
there was great delay, but finally the two Commissioners suggested 
by tbe Societies were appointed, together with two other gentle- 
men, so that England might bo on tho same footing as other 
nations taking part in the Exhibition. Our representatives, then, 
are the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Sir Charles Bright, Pro- 
fessor D. E. Hughes, and Colonel Webber, li.E., and perhaps it 
would be difficult to find men better suited for the purpose. 
They have taken up the work already dono by the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians, and carried it forward 
with the utmost zeal and activity, and the result is, as wo have 
before said, that England will be thoroughly well represented at 
the Exhibition ; but it is unpleasant to rellect tlmt this result is 
mainly due to the action of private bodies instead of State influ- 
ence, and that such official Recognition as our English electricians 
have obtained is grudgingly and tardily given, and only on the 
condition that men shall be found to do the work entirely at their 
own expense, in spile of tlfc fact that a Government department is 
que of the principal Enj^iSk exhibitors. We can only hope that 
the postponement of the opening of the Exhibition from the 2nd to 
the nth of August has not been .caused by the unaccountable 
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delay of the English authority lkanswering*{he eitcfilarfftm the 
Blench Government' * ’ * * . « a 

As to purely scientific matte* there has Jteen progress, though 
not so great as in practical work; but tbhQateat instruments of 
research will be shown, and the latest advances into the dark 
region of electrical theory will be expounded and discussed, at the 
Electrical Congress which is to meet in Paris about September 16, 
The advances m electrical science, though- jjrey my appear small 
to the general public, are really of great importance, and are only 
— IiJ lg for some electrical Darwin to be combined into some broad 
i ration, which will put the subject on a level with other 
bes of physical study. 

A great lesson i^ also to be learned by the unscientific, which 
will M forced upon them, wo hope, by what is to be seen at Paris, 
and that is, that scientific investigation, however abstract, is con- 
stantly making as a by-product inventions of commercial and 
social value. Thus Mr. 'Graham Bell and his father Btudied how 
to teach the deaf and dumb to speak, and Helmholtz constructed 
a physical and physiological theory of music, and the direct result 
is the telephone. The result of the telephone is the microphone, 
and from the two we get the induction balance j so that the game 
of pauses and consequences stands thus— cause, investigations as to 
hoft we speak and how wo write and enjoy music ; result, that 
vte find the exact position of a bullet in a living man without 
operation. 
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SPANISH AND FRENCH ART. 


S PAIN, which is still in literature only an echo of France, lias 
begun of late yours to take a place of her own in painting 
• once more, and there are signs that her place will be honourable 
enough* not to be unworthy ot* her great artistic traditions. There 
were, indeed, features of the work of Fortuny, the first of her modern 
masters who gained a European reputation, which were not wholly 
of good augury for his followers, who in the natural course of 
things weresure to be more or less his imitators. The brilliancy — 
the mere bravura — of his pictures wna eminently likely to be of 
evil example to young men, who would naturally forget that 
Fortuny had first laid a foundation in a solid knowledge of 
drawing, and could control his brilJiunt palette by an equally solid 
knowledge of colour. And, accordingly, we see that ho has 
formed a school which promises to tire the world very ellectuallv 
of canvases covered with glittering colour and lay figures. But 
Fortuny was counterbalanced by rivals who, with less origi- 
nality of gen : us, were fairly his equals in mechanical skill and 
soberer in colour. And thero seems no want of men in the 
rising generation of painters who have resolved to follow the 
better of the two examples given them. Domingo, who is 
much more than a mere follower of Fortuny's, has found dis- 
* copies too. The Spanish painters of to-day are not all intent 
upon seeing how well they can succeed in making a canvas 
glitter all fiver without being crude — a feat in which the great 
* majority of men are bound to tail. The danger for the Spanish 
schools would still seeui, liowover, .to be that they should con- 
tent themselves with attacking only mechanical difficulties. When 
they do not struggle with the effect of glaring sunlight on white- 
washed walls and brilliant colours, they are too uften satisfied to 
paint elaborate studios of little else than dress. The eilort to 
obtain mastery of the mechanism of art is no doubt respectable, 
and what is more it is the necessary foundation of all^ excellence; 
but, if Spain is ever to repay France fully for the artistic debt she 
owes her, her painters must aim at something higher than that. 

London has at present an opportunity ot seeing a collection of 
works by a young artist who ^promises to be the mooter of a new 
school, which shall employ its mastery of technical resources 
in painting subjects which have some inspiration from ideas 
and the genuine life of the Spanish people. These pictures, 
now on view at Mr. Colnaghi a Gallery in the Hay market, 
are the works of a young Valencian, Joed Benlliure, whose 
manner proves him to be a pupil of Domingo**. Some of 
his works, though admirable in technique, are little more than 
essays in the manner of his master. Such are his little can- 
vases 41 The Guitar Player ” and “ In Waiting.” The former 
represents an elderly man, in an Andalusian dress, seated on a 
table in the traditional attitude, and playing on the traditional 
guitar. The latter is a soldier in a seventeenth-century costume. 
They are both very distinctly in the manner of Domingo, fully 
equal to the pictures of that artist in technical skill, but still only 
the works of a clever and loyal pupil* Others of Bailor Benlliure s 
works show almost equally the influence of Fortuny. They are 
demoted to what have been the favourite subjects of many Spaotah 
painters lor years past. We have a study of the doors of the 
Bull Rinjr, and the fighters in their picturesque dress, peasants 
grouped in the sunlight at tho doors of wayside inns, beggars 
wandering in the glaring streets, and majw with their mnyas. All 
these pictures are abunduntly clever, but there is none of them 
which can fairly be said to be original. They are the successful 
attempts of a beginner to reproduce tike manner of a master. In 
spare tienur Benlliure 1 ms not been abjp to escape that splashiness 
of touch and crudity of colour whjsk are *he besetting sins of 
Fortuny** school. In tho small camU marked 1 50, and called 
* Musicians Ambulant* ” (Vhy shbfiditefior ftmltiure not J* 
ftfioWed to name his pictures in his q^ruT|pfljgusf ), the glaring 
vbWj 0 wall in the* background makes, the picture crude. 
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they are meant to. In thre and in one or two otitis lire pinto 
has not beta successful (perhaps it is not possible tie be so fifth) 
in giving the penetrating effect of the southern son in thecteor, 
transparent, southern sir. But sU of them* as we hove alr&dy 
said, are abundantly die ver, with an overflow of lift in their figures* 
and a striking truth in the faces and attitudes. P«rthmlarly 
excellent are toe -minute figures in the “ Procession Beligieuss , 9 
and in the picture of a Spanish muledhir, with a shouting gipsy 
showing oft the paces of his beast 
It b not any of these works which, in our opinion, ginrwjtp fmrr 
value to this collection of Senor BenUiora’s pictures-— not even feie 
“ Forga# a carefully-finished study, in the manner of Meissonier, 
of workmen and a soldier in seventeenth-century dress. We hate no 
wish to underrate the technical skill in this work* but ws have to 
confess that it is employed to say nothiug. But there tee two of 
the pictures which snow a genuine original power* and prove 
that, baying acquired a mastery over his tools* he means to 
employ it on works at once national and marked by a strong 
individuality. These are " L ’Education du Peuple, and tire 
“ Danse Macabre.” We have Baid that this artist promises to devote 
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himself to 

du People" is the best proof oJf it. 

painters, and foreign artists who have chosen Spanish subjects, have 
been too fond of looking on tho people as one great opera choruB. 
They select what lends itself to effective theatrical grufoing, and the 
humau beings of the tableau are allowed to be quite subordinate 
to the dresses. All Spain is not composed of oull-figliters and 
ntajoa. Picturesque beggars and muleteers (particularly beggars) 
are great features of Spanish country life ; but, if they are to be 
pointed, we prefer it should be for their own sake* and not for the 
sake of the effect they make in the sunlight. In “ L’Educatfon du 
Peuple ” it is the people themselves that Senor Bonlliure points- 
The picture represents a group of Valencian peasants sitting 
round a table, and intently listening to a priest, who is reading 
with oratorical gesture from an imposing folio. Every head is 
admirably true to life. The condescending priest, who is 
rightly as much a . peasant as the men round him, is well 
supported by the placid well-to-do farmer on his right, and th* 
powerful labourer, who is listening with all his might to what he 
wholly fails to understand, on his left. They are the very men 
who till the soil, not lay figures dressed for theatrical effect. The 
drawing is admirably firm, and the colour at once rich and sober- 
The “ Danse Macabre ” is a wholly different thing. The subject i* 
purely fantastical ; but the morbid fantasy which loves to dwell 
on the ideas of death and the grave is peculiarly Spanish, and the 
result of a long course of very thorough clerical instruction. 
Senor Benlliure has thrown himself with all the delight of a me- 
dieval painter into the conceiving and painting of the grotesque 
fiend who forms the central figure of his picture and the dead of 
many generations who dance to his wild playing. His technical skill 
is seen at its very beat, as if he had been strengthened by working 
at an idea which had fascinated him. It is not an idea which we 
should recommend any artist to dwell on much — extravagance lies 
that way— but it was legitimate to put it on canvas once, portion- 
larly when it is painted as it is by Senor Benlliure. 

We do not feel very sure that the sketch of Millet*s life, 1 
by Mr. Henley for a selection of that painter's 44 Etching 
Woodcuts, ** published by the Fine Art Society, is calculated 'to 
encourage young artists preparing to break with a populat and 
paying tradition ; but they may certainly read it with profit. It 
is a noble example, and suggests the comforting thought that other 
men will benefit by the neglect from which he suffered. The sad 
story oi Millet's life is told by Mr. Henley both well and briefly. 
Within a narrow compare he gives all that is really essential to be 
known about the artist's family and surroundings. His oi 

Millet b life is marked by the good taste which is lamentably absent 
from a recent more pretentious work on the same subject He 
does not dwell with effusive complacency on the grinding poverty 
which weighed on the paiuter all through his career. It m 
enough to tell us that once Millet And his wife 44 did notdosomueh 
as break bread for forty-eight hours.” We doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Henley does his hero sufficient honour In accepting 
the story that he gave up painting the nude on account of a obwre fr 
conversation that he overheard. We gather from Mr. Henley’* 
own picture of him that Millet was too strong a man to have been 
influenced by so slight a thing as that. What he says about the 
study of Rembrandt—' 14 je penreis qu’il fallait fairs des Stations 
avant d'entrer dans la gdnie de cet homme shows the spirit in 
which he approached the work he really loved. Millet gave up 
painting the nude because he ftlt a stronger call to other 
work, though he afterwards attributed to accident a reflation 
which was really the result of his own cbai|ftar. He did 
not allow foolish rumours that he was fit for only one 
of work to influence him in other studies. 1 The fac s i m i les of 
his etchiogs, published in this volume, show sufficiently decriy 
why his work was so long in becoming popular. It is too 
faithful to the more paiuful truths 01 eountiy lift. Hie 
figures are those of men and women bowed down by overwork 
and monotony, 44 Drivers " look like convicts, and tat “jBhen- 
hardest ” is painfully pad. His country figures are in attipmt 
harmony with the descriptions of French provincial lift lift tty 
Hdwo and Flaubert, butfibey are not mora pl eesaa t , jmdMillcte 
publio wanted their *** ta HmompftiqM 
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a tty ot udbut tmmSnr to dwell on whet was gloomy. When 
cable to <01001010 Michelangelo, end * eye® une leule figure 
de fwsonxdfier k bien et 1e tael de Hmmeuitb,” he wee thinking 
xetner of the evil then of the good. This Mr. Henley sees ancl 

im- 


edknowkdgee. bat we doubt whether lie gives it si 
portence in hu ettimete of the troth of Millet 1 ! work. 




THK BILLINGSGATE QUESTION. 


T HE Report of the Specie! Fish Supply Committee of the 
Common Council Appears to be, on the whole, e very sensible 
end practical document. It may not please the Agitators who in- 
duced the Metropolitan Board of Works to try ana steal a march 
on the Corporation, and it may possibly make the Home Secretary 
repent the rather ostentatious encouragement which he gave to 
that project. It is good, no doubt, to have a zealous and reform- 
* ing Home Secretary, but measure should be obsorved, even by him 
wno is anxious to have his name written aB that of a Great jEdile 
on stupendous aqueducts and markets covering many a rood. 
However, the very sensible action of the House of Lords has 
poured cold water on the enterprise of the Board of Works for the 
present, and the supplementing of the London ratepayers’ little 
account hfca “ fish market construction and maintenanco ” item is 
still a thrap of the future. Meanwhile, there is in the Report of 
the Committee no tmee of the atrocious vices and incapacities 
which persons of the stamp of Mr. Firth pretend to find in the 
Corporation. The Committee proceeded to business in a work- 
manlike way, and accumulated plenty of evidence. They have 
bc&n found fault with because they did not examine a larger 
number of retail fishmongers. The simple explanation of this 
is that the retail fishmongers did not comply with the general 
invitation to be present, and that tho Committee, having no legal 
powers, could not compol them to come if they did not choose. 
To begin with, a retail fishmonger, or, for tho matter of that, n 
retail shopkeeper of any kind, is not, as a rule, free to leave 
bis shop at the ordinary business hours. In the second place, 
retail fishmongers are notoriously in a kind of bondage, halt 
voluntary, half involuntary, to the magnates of Billingsgato. The 
attachment of the retailer to his wholesale purveyor is one of 
the most curious features of trade, and one of the best proofs 
of the powor of habit. Moreover, the salesmen have, as tho niAtter 
elands, very much the whip-hand of their customers, and can 
effectually boycott them if they pleaso. Except retail fishmongers, 
however — who, after all, could have givon little evidence of real value 
— almost every class of persons having to do with fish catching, fish 
carnage, and fish distribution appeared in fair numbers. The cir- 
cumstances of tho case, and some of the most remarkable evidence 
given, have been discussed on a farmer occasion. Tbe conclusions 
arrived at are at present the point of importance. These conclu- 
sions can be put briefly. Tbe actual supply of fish is prejudicially 
affected by tho destruction of unsizeable and immature fish, and 
by tbe spoiling of some of the grounds. Railway rates are too 
bigb. Billingsgate is difficult of approach, and not large enough, 
even if it were lairly accessible. The fish market of the future 
Should be one and indivisible, should be large, should be at tbe water- 
side. Of three sites suggested, tbe Committee disapprove of St. 
Katherine’s Docks, and approve either of the present site with tbe 
Custom House thrown in, or of one at Blacafriars Bridge. The 
market should be both wholesale and retail^ and should be open 
at all hours, an official salesman being appointed. There is also a 
partly inconsistent suggestion of sites for an inland market for 
railway-borne fish in case it is thought necessary. 

Ail these conclusions, except the last, seem good. A rival 
market to Billingsgate would, in all probability, share the fate of 
Columbia ; a supplementary one would defeat its own object. Tbe 
retailer has not time to drive about London from one market to 
another. But all the other conclusions of the Committee appear 
sound. In discussing the destruction of unsizeable fish and the 
misuse of the fishing grounds, they may indeed be said to be 
travelling a little beyond their special field ; but the subject is 
one of great importance, and deserved their attention. Hitherto, 
except in the case of shellfish, there has been no attempt at a legal 
limit of size; and, unfortunately, the intention of the law as re- 
gards shellfish is too often defeated by the unsizeable specimens 
being left on the beach to die and rot, instead of being returned to 
the sea. In tbe case of fish proper, and specially of Boles, the 
waste arising from the catching of mere infants is enormous. But 
the proposal as to the market itself is what most people will look 
to. There can be little doubt that most of the mechanical diffi- 
culties which make fish dearer in London, despite tbe unrivalled 
fn rtiifiAa for transport by land and sea, than it is in any large town 
In the kingdom, could be surmounted by tbe throwing of the 
OuatflTff House into Billingsgate, and by an improvement which would 
thenbe much easier than at present of the approaches. Tbe sug- 
gestion, grade unofficially, tpat the premises under Cannon Street 
Station should be used as akind of entrepot for transferring railway- 
borne fish to Rfliimgsgate would, if it could be carried out. be an 
relief to the streets surrounding the market itself. On 
the other band, the alternative site at Blackfriars has railway 
communication dose at hand. The ^Government, as represented 
to the sresenf Homo'Scoratavy, has not shown itlelf too fovour- 
ank toany p*y r ltd retaining Billingsgate, we chance of 


touting the Custom House msj therefore Seem to to remote. But 
either the present market, so emerged end approached, or the new 
one at BUokfiriars.^would meet the necessities of the case as re- 
gards space veqr fairly. St. Katherine's Book is doubtless too for, 
and is np n° means Very easy of access on the land side, Mdre im- 
portant still,. are the suggestions for the regulation of the 
market. TMe retail selling of fish on the great scale side by 
aide with the wholesale trade would, of itself, Aend to keep 
down prices, by making tbe senders more independent of the sales- 
man-consignee. The appointment of a competent official salesman 
would make all tbe ugly malpractices which have been hinted at — 
such as the marking of false prices and the boycotting of salesmen 
who will not agree to deceive, if not to defraud, their corre- 
spondents— impossible ; and tbe extension of time would relieve 
the present pressure almost as much as the extension of space 
and tbe opening up of new approaches. It is not obviously to 
tbe interest of any one but a ring that sales should a be huddled 
over at an unearthly hour in the morning, and that it should be 
impossible for the retailor to buy it At any other time. Most of 
the provisions recommended are, we believe, already in force in 
the Dead Meat Market at Smith field, the excellence of whi^haa a 
distributing centre is universally recognized. 

Tbe question is really, as has been before pointed out, one of 
much more than merely nedile or administrative importance. 
The simple fact is that fish ought to be the cheapest kind of 
food, and that it is in London certainly, if not in all large towns, 
one of tho dearest, perhaps tbe dearest. Tbe improvement in the 
machinery of distribution ought to be, and probably would be, 
only preliminary to a still greater improvement in tfee quality and 
nature of the supply. This makes the matter one of importance 
not merely to London, but to the whole country. Despite the 
overfishing complained of, it is certain that the seas are not made to 
yield anything like what they would yield if a free and easy sale 
encouraged fishermen to catch and railways to carry cheaply. 
If tho sea is worked insufficiently as a source of supply, - the 
rivers and ponds are not worked at all, and fish culture generally 
is strangely neglected. Every one has heard, if every one has not 
seen, the great breeding establishments at Arcackon, and all round 
tbe French coasts there arc similar things on a smaller scale, 
while in the interior reservoirs as well as natural ponds are 
carefully utilized. In England, except by little boys with 
crooked pins and by poaching scoundrels with dynamite, the 
majority of such pieces of water are for the most part not 
used at all, or used for mere sport and not for food production. 
Now that landowners are at their wit’s end to know what to 
do with their land, it is at least worth consideration whether it 
might not bo worth while to try if some of it would not do 
os well under water. Fish farming is, after all, not much less 
promising or more startling than rabbit farming, not to mention 
that there are competent authorities who hold that draining has 
been overdono, and that the formation of properly regqjated 
mores and ponds in suitahlo parts of the country is the best 
way of preventing both drought and floods. Some of these 
daring persons even go eo far as to calculate that, ajreage 
for acreage, water is os fertile in the way of food production as 
.land and far less expensive to cultivate. This may or may 
not bo fanciful, but there can bo no doubt that even as it is 
much more might be made out of inland waters than is made. 
Not many months ago a paragraph went the round of tho papers 
telling how many hundred weight of fish had been dragged from a 
small pond at Kow Gardens, where no pains whatever had been 
taken to breed them. These, indeed, were not wasted, for they* 
were given to an Angling Association on the Thames to stock its 
fishing-ground with. But in most ponds the fish are simply left 
alone to keep themselves down by eAting each other, which, to do 
them justice, they do with great resolution and success. Again, 
any one who looks at the nows from fishing ports will constantly 
see that large quantities of tho coarser fish, and not un frequently 
large quantities of the finer, are sAid to be a drug in the market- 
no snlo for them. There is no sale, partly because the fish-dis- 
tributing machinery of the greAt towns, and of London most of all, 
is utterly inadequate, and secondly because this very inadequacy ban 
lessened the demand on tbe part of the consumer. In the pom? 
quarters of London, as the sense of smell informs everybhdjjr, 
there is, indeed, ao immense demand for fried fish. But, excellent as 
fried fish undoubtedly is, tho mode of cooking it is not adapted to 
every kind or even to very many kinds, and therefore causes an 
undue run on the fiat variety. Cookery ought to come to tbe aid 
of police and municipal arrangements, and, after or before per- 
suading the hardened salesman to give us fishes of many sorts, 
to teacn our domestics how to cook them. There is no need to 
exhort the whole nation to become ichthyophagous. But worse , 
crazes than the propagation of ichthyophagy might be found for 
an idle man to devote himself to. 

At present, however, there is something ironical in the sug- 
gestion of an agitation for tbe promotion of fish-eating. The 
difficulty, in London at least, is not so much to get people to eat 
fish as to get fish to eat. It is almost impossible to oonceive oi 
an England without eo||pt» 7«t pessimists tell us that we arc ap- 
proaching that state. , Not only are tho flattest, the most un- 
pronounced in flavour, amlfor that very reason the most perpetually 
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whispered that the raiaing* of rental that ii tosayprlees, fttcertute 
establishments in the immediate neighbourhood of Greenwich 
Hospital, has determined some of their frequenters to bring In a 
Fish Bill next 8ession to provide that for fifteen years the price of 
fish dinners shall not be raised 9 and that at the end of that time 
it shell be judicially fixed by a competent tribunal.* The famous 
suburb, however, is still in Batura, and Jupiter— that is to say, it is 
still regulated by the ordinary principles of political economy, and 
if the Corporation succeed in acting on the recommendations of 
their Committee, there may be no need of Such violent measures 
•Iter all 


THE GOLD WITHDRAWALS. 


mHE Italian preparations for the resumption of specie payments 
X have already had an effect upon the money market, and io 
the opinion of some are likely, before the end of the year, to cause 
disturbance. We think, however, the apprehensions on this head 
are exaggerated. To carry out the resumption of specie payments 
the Italian Government has been authorized to raise a public loan, 
sixteen millions sterling of which are to be in gold. A part of the 
loan, as our readers are aware, was brought out a little while ago 
here in London, the contractors undertaking to find the sixteen 
millions which the Italian Government requires. At the time the 
London money market was exceptionally easy. The setting in of 
the holidays tyd brought speculation to a standstill, and the value 
of money — to make use of bankers’ phrase — had suddenly declined 
very considerably ; or, to express too matter more correctly, the 
interest paid in the short loan market for the use of capital had 
fallen greatly. The contractors judged properly that then was 
the time for them to begin to provide themselves with the 
metal whioh they had engaged to find. As the value of loanable 
capital was so very low, it was evident that the amount of loan- 
able capital in the market was too great, and, consequently, that 
the market could well bear the abstraction of a part. Accordingly, 
they began in the dead season, while business was, as it were, 
suspended by holiday-making, to buy up in the open market and 
to withdraw from the Bank of England parcels of gold. They did 
not, however, confine their operations to this country. The syndicate 
that contracted for the loan is an international syndicate, and 
it has been careful to extend its operations wherever gold is 
to he had most cheaply. A moments consideration will show 
that it is as much to the interest of the contractors as to that of 
anybody else to avoid making money dear. By doing so they 
would raise the market against themselves, and lose the profit, or 
at least a portion of it, the hope of whioh had induced them to 
contract for the loan. We may he very Bure, therefore, that 
knowingly they will do nothing which will disturb the money 
market. And we are inclined to think that the precautions they 
have taken are such as will avoid disturbance. The 16 millions 
which they have contracted to find are to bo supplied in two 
yearn; in other words, the abstraction of this amount from the 
stock of metal in other countries is to be Bpread over a period of 
two years. The operation is, therefore, somewhat like the diver- 
sion, to Italy of two years' yield of the American gold mines. 
This spreading of the operation over so long a period is intended 
to avoid the disturbance of the money market. The withdrawals 
are to be so arranged that they shall not take place when there are 
other great demands upon the market, and, consequently, shall not 
accentuate the periodical risoe in the value of lotihable capital 
which annually occur. We have said that the contractors began 
to provide themselves with a portion of the gold as soon as they 
had successfully launched the loan, thinking that the slack 
holiday season was the most favourable time to do so ; and they 
estimated that# they would be able to provide in London and 
upon the Continent about threo millions sterling of gold with* 
out seriously enhancing the rates of discount They have 
already in England, France, Germany, and Russia obtained 
about two millions, and during the present month it is understood 
that they will take another million. This present week and next 
week, we believe, will end the withdrawals from the Bank 
of England* It is the intention of the contractors to suspend their 
operations then so far as gold is concerned until the present year 
is at an end, as other causes will soon come into action which 
usually raise the ratyps in the money market towards the close of 
the year, and they are unwilling, as we have already said, to 
aggravate these. 

The mere withdrawal of sixteen millions of gold within two 
years from the stocks of the metal of all Europe would not be 
likely to disturb the money market, and so far as the London 
money market is concerned the withdrawal of from a million to a 
million and a half in the course of the jjresent summer could 
hardly be expected to have a very serious effect. But it is to be 
home iii mind that the present harvest is better than any we have 
beea ; &voured with for some time beck; that it is also very early ; 
and that the harvest operations usually, take from London a con* 
riitarable amount of loanable e&pital. It is also to be borne in 
d that trade has been improving, slowly it is true* but still has 
^improving,: for the past two yews, gad that the improvement 
ade mmm augmented demand for capital, bud consequently 
ttoenhhnce it* value. Further, It is not io be fasten that' 
oe doee not look favourably upon the resumptum polipy of 
ibpt the French have abstained from all iu tht 

i loan, and that the Bank of France and the financial world 


of France generally atf egneetedfopniaBiW 
of Italy fh this measure that they cnr. It is joreHrift; therefore^ 
though in our opinion it is not probable, that the Baokof Fiend* 
may. raise its rate, of discoaut in order to prevent gold befog taken 
from France 'fo* Italy, and may thus begin the for go W 

which has so long been apprehended. Lastly, it W iwto, be tas* 
sight of that we are nowvJIoae upon the time when th*mev*teitt 
of the crops ixr the United States causes a drain of curr e n cy froto 
New York to the interior; that, in oonsequenoe, the New York 
money market becomes stringent; and that this, in its turn, leads 
to a drain of gold from Europe to New York. This diain in the 
past two autumns has averaged fifteen or sixteen millions starlit®! 
and if a similar state of things was to set in now, while the with*? 
drawals for Italy are suspended over the market, the eifitet, no 
doubt, would be very great; in the opinion of many must inavi- 
tably bring about dear money. 

Tne autumnal outflow of gold from London to the provinces for 
harvesting and other operations is a movement so small, eb tempo* 
rary, and so regular, that we do not think its effect will be very 
mat. It is now so thoroughly understood that its extent tom 
duration can be fully measured, and what is thus measurable 
seldom causes alarm, and without alarm the money market iii 
seldom disturbed. As regards the action of the Bang of France, 
again, we can hardly think it likely that it will begin the 
prehended struggle for gold. When the Bank was possessed 
of a largo stock of that metal and hut a small stock of silver, 
everybody expected that it would take measures to protect its 
gold ; but it deliberately avoided doing so. We cannot think 
it at all probable that it will now, when it is too late, do 
what it refrained from then doing. It cannot be the desire of 
the French Government or of the Bank of France to make money 
artificially clear, and unless money is made extremely dear, the 
Bonk of France could not now hope to supply itself with such 
a stock of gold os would males up lor the drain of the past two 
years. If the Bank of France bides its time, the return of good 
seasons will once more make France a creditor country, and then 
she will be able to re-supply herself with gold without any 
violent exertions. But now to begin a struggle would be to add 
to the depreciation of silver, and to disturb tie money markets of 
the world without much avail. We expect, therefore, that the 
Bank of France will continue to pursue the policy it has deliberately 
adopted, and that it will do nothing to make money artificially 
dear. The case of the United States is different. There is little 
doubt that the rest of tho world is indebted to the United States. 
The exchanges upon London, Paris, and Berlin show that very 
plainly. And it follows, therefore, that, if the United States 
require gold, it will be in their power to take it. But we cant 
hardly think that the United States will require gold in the 
amount of tho past two years or anything like it. Between New 
Year’s Bay 1879, when the American Resumption Act came into 
operation, and the 1st of November, 1880, the gold and silver coin 
in the United States increased 47 J millions sterling ; since the 1st 
of November last there has been a very large import of gold from 
France and England, tho bulk indeed of the drain last year having 
fallen in the last two months of 1880, and during the banking 
crisis at the beginningof March there was another considerable 
import of gold into New York. We shall not, therefore, overstate 
if we Bet down the import of gold into tho United States from, 
Europe since the 1st November at another ten millions sterling^ 
and to this has to bo added the whole production of tho United 
States in the interval, not only of gold, but also of silver. Within 
the last 2} years, therefore, the addition to the metallic money 
of the United States has been at least 65 millions sterling, and at 
the same time the whole of the paper which previously formed 
the sole currency of the country haft remained in circulation. The 
65 millions are, therefore, a net addition to the money of thft 
country. It would seem, consequently, making foil allowance for 
the growth of wealth, the development of trade, and the inflation 
of prices, that the currency requirements of the United State! 
must by this time be nearly satisfied. It is true, however, that* 
of all the gold that has been exported from Europe to the United 
States in the past two years, not a penny has returned. It seems 
to fdllow that) large as the drain has been, it is barely sufficient 
for the ordinary trade requirements of the country, and. cense* 
quently, must be insufficient for times of extraordinary demand} 
such ae when the crops are being moved. But it ia to be home 
in mfod that a large portion of the gold which has been talced 
from Europe for the united Btatee has been locked up in the 
Treasury. The Treasury has been refunding its debt at lower retesof 
interest, and, to do so successfully, has been keening hi reserve 
enough of money to meet any demands that might be made upon 
it for the payment of principal by those who refused to accept tte 
lower rates of interest. But these reftradtog operation -are note 
concluded) and the Treasury hoe to* pay befbre the ist of October 
19 millions sterling of debt. The disbursement of so fopueose a 
sum must lower the value of money In the great cities of the 
United States, and must go for to M up whotevto watts tberemoy 
still be in the currency. Lftfttly,it is to be 
pean holders of 5 and 0 pefoent. bonda tefoeeite 

accept the reduction of interest to }}«wer Mft*' We beWove that 
about 7 milUonssterliarof these bocflihavihwte ssntovertoNew 
York; and the ralue of therein dueto the htltoi 
other trettt, the United States ow*Bte*pe m&fmW 
ling for foes* 4 pad% retd * 
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last year, that is to sty, wtmhL amount to about 1 5 millions ster- 
ling, the balanoe due to ilA United . States would Jbe reduced to 
•bout 8 millions sterling*, or very little more than half what it^was 
ibis time last year. For all these reasons, and others which might 
be mentioned, ige think it’ extremely improbable that the demand 

* them the United States will nearly reach the level of the 

0 autu mns* *" 1 

, Whatever point of view we look at the matter, then, we 
4 efe $o reason to expect a disturbance of the monev market by tbe 
Withdrawals of gold for Italian accounts, though they will, of 
oourfte, make money dearer. The withdrawals in themselves are 
y tSo schall to cause disturbance, and the drain to the United States 
this autumn is almost sure to be much smaller than it has been in 
VhceUt yean. It is true that tbe stocks of gold in the chief banks 
bt Europe, especially in the Bank of England and the Bank of 
^Trance, are much smaller than they were a year ago. But, on 
bther hand, it is to be recollected that a raising of the rate of 
discount would quickly bring large amounts of gold to both 
banks. The gold circulating in France is still of very large amount, 
fetid the Bank of France, were it to set about doing so in earnest, 
ootfld very speedily get in large sums from that source. So, again, 
the Bank of England could collect much gold which is now held in 
various places throughout the United kingdom, were it to stand 
{In need of it. Furthermore, a slight rise in the value of money in 
Europe would tend to stop the drain to the United States. It is 
always to be remembered that gold is sent to the United States at 
a considerable cost, both for carriage, for insurance, and for com- 
mission, and that unless it can be employed in the United States, 
80 as to cover this cost, and to yield a larger protit than would be 
obtained for it at borne, it will not be sent. Every rise in the rato 
of discount here, therefore, unless it is counterbalanced by an equal 
rise in New York, must tend to check the outflow of gold ; and 
were the rate of discount to rise to 4, or at any rato to 5 pur cent., 
it would be almost certain to stop the drain altogether. Indeed, if 
there were to be really dear money in London, we should have gold 
coming back from New York instead of going thither. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 

W ITH the exception of owners of horses and those who are 
professionally interested in racing, lew people, generally 
speaking, care to frequent racecourses between Goodwood anil 
Doncaster. This year, however, tbe two-year-old racing lmd been 
exceptionally interesting. There were two or three batches of 
two-year- olds that had shown themselves to be within a few 
pounds of each other, and there seemed to be every prospect of 
representatives of these groups meeting at Lewes. Many people, 
therefore, who wore staying in the neighbourhood of Goodwood 
found it worth whilo to remain within roach of Brighton and 
Lewes for a few days longer. After the heat of London, a fort- 
night on the South Coast is far from unpleasant. The bulk of 
the racing at the Brighton meeting, which iutorvenes between 
Goodwood and Lewes, is not always of a very exciting character, 
moBt of the stakes being 100 L Plates ; but, nevertheless, there are 
sometimes good races at Brighton, ns it is worth the while of owners 
to keep their horses a week later in the South when once they 
have taken them to Goodwood. 

Racing men had an opportunity of buying some yearlings on the 
Saturday between Goodwood and Brighton at the Sandgato Stud 
farm. Twenty-four well-bred yearlings were brought out for sale. 
On the whole, they were considered a good-looking lot, and they 
were by such sires as Hermit, Adventurer, Macaroni, Kingcraft, 
Roaierucian, and Paganini. The lint lot only realized 25 guineas, 
and the last went for 30, but a colt by Hermit was sold for 950, 
and another by the same sire made 700 guineas. The average of 
the entire sale was a trifle over 250 guineas, which was not bad, 
although it was nearly 50 guineas Bhort of the averages obtained 
this year at the sales of the Harden Deer Park and Cobkam 
yearlings. 

1 On the opening day of the Brighton meeting, the Brighton 
Stakes was won by Thunderstruck, a three-year-old that had won 
three races last year. Blackthorne, who bad been third' iu the 
Goodwood Stakes, was second, and the unlucky Lansdown was 
third* There was a beautiful race oti the second day for the 
Ooitigdean Welter Handicap. Rowlston was the favourite, hut ho 
<W0*tiot even placed. The race was fought out between Knight 
«T'Bnxghley, Telescope, and Goggles. Just at the last, Cannon 
ssntlived to get Telescope’s head in front of his two adversaries, 
xfoo. tan a dead heat for second place. Two excellent races 
followed, and then came the Brighton Cup. We fear that our 
rexdeiswill consider our racing articles of this season little more 
than chronicles of the vagaries of Peter, but we are compelled to 
vottuds to them again. It is sincerely to bo hoped that this may 
hfe the last ooossion for some time to come that wo may have to 
Bfflrtlw the horse's name, for such an evil-dispositioned beast would 
ks for hotter out of training, Yet Peter has run in so many im- 
pwtfeBt flees this year that all racing historians have been obliged 
t^ givwfrequiBt accounts of his proceedings. Three horses were 
agutist him for the Brighton Gup, but the only one 
Jfcai*'fiSSMed at ail likely to beat him was Exeter. His former 
mfolstossnmirr irm anything but foigotten, but nevertheless only 
.sfeftMOfema laid against him, while 12 to 10 was laid against 
-Exeter. ■ This was certainly a vtty fine distinction, but it just 
aStiddislmdi Petsr aa fint favourite. As Archer was not riding, 


and Cannon’s services were claimed by Prince SoltskofF, Wood 
was entrusted with tbe unenviable task of riding the evildoer; 
Exeter jtimped away with the lead, followed by Eurus and 
Whisht, while Peter brought up the rear. They had scarcely 
run two hundred yards when the usual thing happened, Peter 
pulled, himself up with a jerk, and threw up his heels. Wood 
then showed some good jockeyship, for he resolutely set the 
phm&s going again, and was soon sailing away in pursuit of the 
three leading horses. There was a great distance of ground to 
be made up, but Peter now appeared to be in tbe best of humours, 
and he ewept over the course so freely and courageously that 
Whisht and Eurus were both caught up and passed in less 
than half a mile. Exeter was now leading by something like 
seventy or eighty yards, but Peter kept gradually reducing this 
distance, until, at the top of the hill, there were only about thirty 
or forty yards between them. There seemed to be scarcely any 
doubt now that there was to be a repetition of Peter's clever 
performance in the Ascot Royal Hunt Cup. He never had seemed 
to be running better, and as he came down the hill he lessened the 
gap between himself and Exeter very rapidly. At the foot of the 
hill he was but three lengths behind, and was yet apparently 
pulling hard. Rossiter was now hard at work on Exeter, who 
was running very like a beaten horse. Suddenly, to everybody’s 
astonishment, Poter began to flag, whether . from J temper or 
fatigue it is hard to say, while Exeter plodded gamely on, 
and passed the winning post ten lengths in advance of Peter. 
Eurus was third, about a hundred yards in the re&T of Peter, and 
Whisht trotted in some time afterwards. Exeter has been a useful 
racehorse, having won a good many valuable prizes. His first nace 
was in the Derby won by Sir Bevys, and he was third in the 
St. Leger to Rayon d’Or. " He is a grand specimen 4 |f a horse, and 
he stays well over a long distance under heavy weights. The 
Brighton Cup day ended with a dead heat between a couple of 
two-year-olds ridden by Wood and Cannon. These were Resin 
the Bow and Vale. The former, who was giving, weight to his 
opponent, had already won three races out of live this season, 
and lie had been placed in oach of the races in which he 
had been defeated. On tho last day of the Brighton meeting 
Toastmaster won the Stewards’ Cup in a common canter by 
half a dozen lengths. The unlucky Evasion ran second'; but 
Chcvronol, who had won several races this season, ran unaccount- 
ably badly, after making the running in tho early part of the 
race. Three closely-contested races followed. Bookers had to 
bear a terrible disappointment in the Oliftonvillo Plate, for White- 
chapel, on whom they had laid the long odds of 9 to 2, waa 
beaten by the 14 to 1 outsider Uaydonc. 

The Lewes mooting hegau on the Friday. A large field of 
thirteen two-year-olds came out for the Great South of England 
Breeders two-year-old Stakes. Tho Peine de Oosur colt was the 
favourite. This colt had run three timeB without getting beaten. 
At Worcester, in tho Coventry Stakes, he had given 18 lbs. to 
Gaydeuo, the hero of tho last race mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. At Sandown he had beaten Executor, who had been a great 
many lengths behind him in the valuable British Dominion two- 
year-old Stakes, yet now Executor, against whom 14 to 1 was laid, 
beat the Peine de Cceur colt by a head. The most interesting race of 
the Friday at Lewes was tbe Astley Stakes for two-year-olds. Last 
year this had been tho best race of the season, five horses having 
boon within a head of oach other at the finish. Now only five com- 
petitors came out for it ; but among these was Lord Stamford’s 
Gekeinmiss, a brown filly by Rosicrucian, who had won four races, 
and had never yet been beaten. Ono of her opponents was 
Marden, whom she had beaten with great ease at Stockbridge ; 
hut he was supposed to have improved greatly since his previous 
contest with Geheimniss, and between fcitockbridgo and Lewes he 
had run within half a length of Kermesse for the July Stakes, 
both Dutch Oven and St. Marguerite being behind him. It may 
ho remembered that Dutch Oven subsequently won three races, 
one of which was tho Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, in which 
she bent both Kermesse and St. Marguerite." It seemed not 
unlikely that Marden, Kermesse, St. Marguerite, and Dutch Oven 
might be within 4 lbs. or 5 lbs. of each other; and, if the Stock- 
bridge running was incorrect, it appeared possible that any of 
the four might be as good as Geheimniss. Marden was only 
to carry 1 lb. penalty, whereas Geheimniss was penalised .with 
4 lbs. ; so it seemed reasonable enough that Mqfden should bo a 
good second favourite. Isabel, a winner yf several races, was 
the first off, but Sir Frederick soon took up the running, and 
kept it until they had run half-way down the hill. Marden 
then took the lead, and ran very well, with Geheimniss in 
attendance at his heels, Isabel and Foxglove following pretty 
closely. In the dip it was evident that Marden and Geheimniss 
had completely beaten the rest of the field. A struggle then began 
between the leading pair, but it was of short duration, for Gehoim- 
niss passed Marden without much difficulty and won very easily 
by a length. When the ease with which Geheimniss won the 
Astley Stakes is considered in conjunction with her other victories 
there can bo no doubt that on public form she is the best two-year- 
old that has been out this season. Between the Sussex fortnight 
and Doncaster, comparatively few people will core to trouble their 
heads very much about rticing 5 It is therefore very satisfactory to 
have had the Midsummer two-year-old form to a great extent un- 
ravelled before the beginning* of whAt may be called tbe second part 
of the racing season. During the autumn it is possible that some 
fresh two-year-old may come out and eclipse ail the earlier per- 
formers. Students of two-year-old running can scarcely have feiio 
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to notice that of, late fillies have distinguished thetisrtvef nm* la 
tNte then colts. IWrjtng tfctf ^fe^yemji 
we have bad Such an exteefiinaiy supteesaidh of flying fillip .that 
one is tempted to doilbt whether Jthe allowance f&r sfctfafcpreeent 
made to two'yearoNl Allied may not he excesehp. Harts may 
possibly mature more rapidly, then horses, spd, it is, perhaps, an 
open question whether e'llkF at two.yaars old mhy not ee ft, me ~ 
formed aniihal thaiwa colhnf th^Sdme age. » * . \ * 

The second day of the Lewes meeting is one, of the very 
few Saturdays in the year on which there is any racing of 
importance* As much as 2 to i was laid on Marden for the 
Pnory Stakes. Last week* we noticed that Carlyle, after being 
first favourite for a two-year-old race at Goodwood, had run 
absolutely last of the four competitors ; but it was his first race, 
and, after all, there was not three-quftrters of a length between 
the four horses at the finish. Cannon, who was riding Carlyle, 
complained of the riding of Archer and Wood, who rode the 
second And third in the race, and the stewards so far credited 
his ooihplaint as to reprimand the accused, so it is not improbable 
that Carlyle may not nave had a lair chance. Now Carlyle started 
for the Priory Stakes at Lewes, and ? after a very severe race, he 
beat Marden by a head. Lady Emily, who beat Isabel at New- 
market, tan a dead heat with Marden for second plate. This per- 
formance *bn the fc part of Lady Emily was tho more creditable, 
because both Carlyle and Marden had an allowance of 4 lbs. The 
finish for the Priory Stakes was one of the prettiest that has boon 
.seen tilts seasdn. ' 


t Till: THEATRES. 

-wrOVTil. &e play lately produced at Drury Lane Theatre, is 
-A . -Somewhat disappointing as a successor toThc Tf r o/ M f which 
was. tho work' of the same authors, Messrs. Harris and Meritt. 
'The -fetmer production was defiantly but legitimately melo- 
dramatic. It consisted of a series of striking situations every one 
of wfdeh had been used in some former piece on some former occa- 
sion. 'The art was to string them together with a coherent and 
tolling, if not very probable, story, and this was done with 
signal success. In Youth the eliort has obviously been to 
deviBe loss familiar but equally striking effects, and if there is 
nothing really new in presenting a huge “ practicable ” ship, or a 
battle-scene, or a moving panorama on the boards of tho theatre, 
it may be conceded that at least one of the effects just referred 
to is put before 'the public with some originality m invention 
and success in execution. This is the departure from harbour 
of a 44 troop-ship,” of which, of course, only a portion is seen, the 
stage manager’s art being devoted, with much skill, to sug- 
gesting the huge bulk 01 the unsoen part. Unluckily, this par- 
ticular scene is marred by some odd bluuders which could nave 
been easily avoided. The Colonel of the departing regiment, 
fqr instance, wears gilt spurs, and the Major is allowed to be 
grossly insubordinate without rebuke, while the diummors, whoso 
number seems excessive in comparison with the fighting strength 
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, beat their drums with while drumsticks. The 
iwpvwjbvuuu, w uich follows close on this, might have been made 
a siteularly effective piece of work j but, unfortunately, the hand- 
t6-kand combat which succeeds a profuse employment of powder, 
and ujpon which the curtain falls, comes very tardy off. For effects 
of this" kind trained 44 actors,” in the most technical senso of the 
word, ares needed; and* the comparscs who appear Wn the stage 
of Drury Lane as struggling Afghans and Englishmen ore, it must 
bespid, hardly equal to their task. Few things, perhaps, are more 
difficult to manage with success than a stage light ; but a better 
rqputt might him been secured if less attention had been given to 
the email-arms supplied, as the advertisements tell us, by a well- 
known firm, and more to the training of the supers whose mimic 
conflict! w as absurd as may be. The same want of intelligent 
teaching and learning is observable in the troop-ship scene 
above mentioned, where muck might be made, nut nothing 
is m^de, of the emotions of the crowd assembled to Bee the 
regimort off. 60 also the scene in the convict priBon suffers 
from what seems the belief of the authors that to moke a 
goodamfiodrama all that is necessary is to bundle together as 
many effective set scenes as they can think of without any refer- 
ence^ opneaioiLor action. There is action of a sort in the convict 
scene ; 'the convicts wlk in much as convicts do walk in in real 
lifer ope of them benavos as no convict ever would be allowed 
to behave; ar deputy-governor behaves as no deputy-governor 
has even* behaved ; ana there iB a kind of scrimmage at the end, 
which 4 a 4>nly too true to real convict life. But, so far as we 
oan sea, qothing really important to the progress of the play 
cornea *of sjl/bis $ nor is it, perhaps, surprising that uothing 
djkould ootae of anything in a piece the hero of which is sen- 
tenced tb petnti servitude for having accepted a forged bill. Per- 
haps in the next Drury Lane piece (we cannot dignify Youth by 
jhe same'off melodrama) we Way find a person sentenced to death 
ft)r being an involuntary bailee. 

It is a pity that a piece so bad ifi all ways as Youth should suo- 
qasjha {decs whioh was so good in many why* as The WoM. To 
‘orfmae the acting of such a production uy a singularly good 
ocwljaany wodld be absurd. All that can be done with the inco- 
herent rubbish provided for them to J^eak is done by the players 
now idkageffwt Drury Lane. Whether it was tmmmap to have 
any dialogue or eaygho^e to speak it may be’dnqStedi 


in Africa of late that thfr* < Dark 1 
its mysterious character, and becoming fa mi l iar to the l 
and to the ordinary reader of boon of travel. South ] 
better known than the central portion of the eontinei 
acquired a fresh and absorbing interest in consequence of ledMCr 
events there ; so that any work which contributes more aoodSRbV 
information about the country is sure of a welcome at the ppestW 
time. Dr. Holub’e book has many claims to a good reception? 
for it supplements the pioneer work, which has been already done, 
by scientific investigation, and it is the work of a thorough enthu# * 
siast for his subject. Dr. Holub is a young Austrian physician, 
who, having been in youth fired with a desire for African explo- 
ration, steadfastly set before himself this object, and has succeeded 
in carrying it out, in spite of pecuniary and other disadvantage. 
When he arrived at Port Elizabeth, and had paid the duty on Thin 

S un, bo found himself the possessor of a single half-sovereign ; 
ut some letters of introduction which he had brought with him 

S rocured him a hospitable reception, and he ultimately settled 
own as a medical man at the Diamond Fields. Ilia prdiiiiifiify 
journey thither, across the Orange Free State into the TransvaaL 
is described with the minute accuracy of a thorough observer and 
an enthusiastic naturalist. He also tells us much about the Boers, 
and of the wonders they perform in bringing down the springbock. 
in hunting which they have aoquirod a dexterity with the rifle 01 
which our poor fellows in tho late war had but too sad an expe- 
rience. The traveller himself, anxious as he was to add to hia 
natural history collection, does not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful as a sportsman, at least with larger game, and he relates 
most naively on or and over again how he stalked an antelope or 
herd of baboons and missed them after all. On one occasion he 
contrived to shoot himself through the hand. 

The Doctois prospects at the Diamond-fields seemed at first 
dismal enough, but fortunately for him, a person to whom he had 
brought a letter of introduction happened to be sick, and a suc- 
cessful cure of his new-found friend soon led to a practice. As 
this extended he was enabled to exchange his tumble-down hut, 
with old boxes to serve os choirs and sheeting for window, for 
a somewhat more commodious dwelling; but, so bent was be 
upon carrying out his original plan, that he continued to practise 
the most rigid economy until he was at last in a position to buy 
a waggon and other requisites And set out upon his travels. The 
account he gives of the Diamond-fields themselveB is interesting; 
but not unliko those of the mining communities of America with 
which Bret ilarte has made us familiar. The chief interest of the 
book lies in its descriptions of the flora and fauna, and we learn 
much that is new aud startling about the numorous varieties of 
noxious beasts that infest the couutry. We aie accustomed to 
such startling revelations of acienco that it is not safe to 
question any statement made by a scientific man as to the 
phenomena he may come across in his investigations ; but we 
must confess that some of Dr. Holub 0 anecdotes of animals 
requite a severe application of the faculty of faith. His baboons* 
for instance, show a craft and intelligence that is absolutely 
uncanny. They are always on the look out, and if a field or 
garden bo left unguarded, they at once break through the hedges 
and devour the crops. They will even watch until a shepherd 
is for a moment absent from his post, and will then seise on 
the lambs and rip them up to get at the milk which they 
have just been drinking. Most of the snakes of the country, 
too, 11 mean venom,” and are most dangerous creatures to come 
across. Dr. Holub counted no less than seven distinct species 
of the cobra. Of these, two at least have .been known to 
make unprovoked attacks upon human beings, and a case came 
within the author's own notice where the reptile actually followed 
some Kaffir children who wop running away from It, and, on 
their slackening speed, bit one of them in the heel, canting death 
in a quarter ol an hour. Another kind suspends itself by the tail 
with its body hanging down as straight as an assegai, and waits 
to attack any man or beast that may pass by. Sinoe it is of the 
same colour as the foliage by whioh it is surrounded, it is, aa 
may be imagined, a very insidious toe. The native antelope trapes 
consisting of a poisoned javelin suspended in a similar manner and 
easily released by running against a rope which is stretched across 
the opening in a beige, is also a source of no small danger for the 
inexperienced traveller. The ring-neck snake will curl itself 
around the hind leg of a cow and suck the milk from the animal’s 
udder until it is satiated. 

Of all the author’s own escapes from death by water or the 
want of it, by fire, men, animals, tit reptiles, fro., one of the 
narrowest was perhaps from mud, in which he wee stuck tost 
when trying to lord a river alone, and was in imminent danger of 
suffocation. Another time he swallowed some tempting 4 ooking 
fruit, and found that be bad taken niut pomioa , the result being 
poisoning, from which be with difficulty recovered. In " ' 

his Inscriptions, an well as from the woodcut* which 4. 
them, South Africa lea veritable lotus had $ at tones 

and rest; but death locks everywhere amid m 

* * * 
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n#irh|dhifly jljpeotmcitr^ ol get 
w >iw,wMtf*dlt nopVavftnee far*inb* the f 

ing to Dutoftspan, he again set up iiftpractity hi 1 appefdn ttTh ^-1 

in time had made another 700J. or 800/., waff Ihuftmta* an^.mra^i^ty|rtL prt 
iftee more started off for the interior. The country fjor M%politejMSof^ d&mxm, 

waft that beyond the Transvaal borderland is divided Jn — * " 

L kflgMus, all of tohich, with tke manneraand customs p 
lers an<bpeople, Dr. Holub jkacnbee in a pleasant and 
style. On this journey alio he had some thrilling 


/being nearly caught up. with his waggon full of gun- 
ner tad cartridges, by the names of a burning steppe over 

t he was travelling. 

King Montsua’e capital a community of native Christians 
and it is*both interesting and instructive to read the 
it of their struggles against, and determined opposition to, 
tne Heathendom around them, reminding one of the story of the 
parly Churches at the commencement of Christianity. Montsua 
undated on the 14 bathn ba leliuku,” or 44 people of the word/’ ae 
the converts are called, taking part in tne time-honoured cere- 
mony o£*the reed dance ; this is performed by a number of men 
who walk in procession through the town blowing upon reed- 
pipes with such vehemence that nearly always some of them 
drop down dead during the progress, or subsequently die from 
the acute emphysema of the lungs brought on by the exertion. 
The Christians refused this demand, as well as another summons 
to join in some ceremonies connected with rain magic ; and the 
King, unable to reduce them to obedience, rushed into the little 
: church with a long knife and cleared the building. At length the 
converts so increased in number, and were obviously so much more 
thriving and industrious than the rest of the Bechuanas, that 
Montsua laid aside his opposition, and even encouraged the spread 
of the new faith. It is clear that, whatever may be the case else- 
where, missionary efforts have done wonders lor Africa. Jn the 
kingdom of Khnme their influence has been so great that the young 
potentate has prohibited the importation of brandy into his 
dominions, and a real and progressing civilization is springing up 
among the nAtive tribes under his authority. 

The native Bechuann method of doctoring is efficient, but cha- 
racteristic : — 

In disorders such as typhus and dysentery sudorifica are tlio remedy moat 
frequently exhibited. The patient is made to lie down in Ijis best l'ur 
jacket, or in a warm woollen mIihwI, bought probably for the occasion, nntl 
when the medicinca have done their work, the nynka reappears and carries 
off the garment to bury it. The patient may be rejoiced at having the dis- 
order so effectually carried out of the house ; but if, when convulcsnriit, he 
should happen to see the doctor's wife parading the village in his jackal- 
skin, or in the comfortable shawl, he would never venture to hint at its 
restoration. 


s tnosC vtluhle fpniHnnit n ’ 
h>pn^ b^eMon/ho^^hb . 

iff a npadl mstfpf thelr^skMi#:! ffrni and ktytofl one* 
qpftooi t Udt, unfortunatqfy TgrirtI, thefofaaturlrfell into rae river. At mjr - 
seeond shut I wounded two tflors. CUlf induced the right wing of tho- 
herd to retreat $ Mht the mai& body Kept their ground, and the left flank,, 
moreover, assumed the aggressive, and commenced pelting us so yigproualy 
with the stones that, remembering that I had only one cartridge left, L 
considered it far more prudent to withdraW than to run (he risk of a 
hand to hand encounter. Accordingly, we retired, most jgnominiouily de- 
feated. 

+ 

Another incident which shows more than any other the jJangors- 
and difficulties of African travel was the loss of all his drags And 
valuables by the capsizing of a canoe when the Doctor him- 
self was on the eve of a serious attack of fever. Jhis ufftovmd 
accident brought his exploration to a close much sooperdhan he 1 
had intended, and was a source of great disappointment to him. ’ 
I)r. Hoi u Vs estimate of England is very flattering, but he think* 
it far from desirable that Great Britain should extend tar colonial' 
possessions in Sduth Africa. On the other hand, he deems jt much) 
bettor for the interest of trade and for the ultimate opening np of 
the continent that ono or moro Commissioners, duty authorized, 
should be maintained at the separate independent, na^ve Courts* 
arms and ammunition being, of course, excluded as article of 
traffic. He pays a graceful tribute also to Colonel Wftrrang'jvhdse* 
able administration and prompt measures saved the English colony 
of Griqualand West at a crisis of most terrible dangpr. An excellent 
likeness of the Colonel is given amongst the illustraftons of? the 
book. Seldom has such a journey been undertaken against sdeh <|i§- , 
advantages, and tow travellers have proved themselyef more 
for the task than Dr. Holub, whose tact and moderation, nq less 
than his scientilic knowledge and habits of observation, emidtatly 
qualify him for the work of exploration. He is abourto retujrite. 
the African continent, and it is to be hoped he will do mfw* ' 
time under conditions which will enable him to coUtinal^his ' 
groat services to geographical science. £ 

The pictures are not always accurately placed or described/ in 
the book. Ono, for instance, which is called 44 Hyoonaa among the* 
Cattle,” should bo called an attack by wild dogs, Canie pictua , on 
the cattle ; another Animal which is described as a tiger is ob- 
viously a leopard. The work, however, is in every way a most 
interesting one, and a valuable addition to a library of travel. 


King Sechelo, another of the monarchs of the country beyond the 
Transvaal, is an interesting study, and Beeins to live in a quite 
luxurious English style : — 

44 Moreiia (King),” said the Doctor to him, 11 when I wan only thirteen 
years old I rsad your name in NyakA Livingstone's book. I little thought 
that I should over see you and speuk to you ; far more surprising is it to mo 
to find myself drinking tea in your palace.” The King, although he still 
practised rain magic, had become familiar with some passages of Scripture, 
and sold with a sanctimonious air, 44 His Wavs are past finding out.” 

Sekhomo, ruler of the Bamangwatos and father of the Kliarae just 
montionea, was a very different sort of person to his son, whom 
he more than once unsuccessfully attempted to murder. Dr. 
Holub had some visits from this monarch with his council of 
44 black crows.” 

When lie arrived Sekhomo would keep on shaking my hand, while his 
factotum, who could Hp«ak Dutch, would be perpetually begging for some- 
thing in his master's name. The King at other times would stand with his 
arms akimbo, his myrmidons squatting around him m a semicircle, and imi- 
tating everything he did ; if he laughed, they laughed ; if lie gaped, they 
gaped} if he yawned, they yawned ; and ono day when his Majesty burnt 
his mouth with some tea that was too hot, they all puckered up their faces 
as if they likewise were experiencing the pain ; wheu ho turned to go 
home, they rote and followed him in single file like a flock of geese. 

Returned to Dutoitspan, the Doctor found himself in the same 
pecuniary difficulties as before ; but, after the same struggles and 
the same sparing, he at length again found himself in a position to 
undertake another journey. 

This third expedition was the realization of his hopes and anti- 
cipations, for he was at length to become an exploror in the full 
sense of the word. He here advanced far into the Zambesi 
country, and succeeded in reaching the Victoria Falls. Although 
the travels of LivingBtone have made us familiar with this district, 
Dr. Holub has much that is new and interesting to tell us ; and 
some, at least, of the country explored by him is new. Tho enlight- 
ened rule of Kharae, who had now defeated and succeeded his father, 
and through whose territory the traveller passed, gives good pro- 
mise for the future of Africa uud the capabilities of the negro races. 
This, journey was not at all inferior to the others in point of in- 
terest and incident, while its results to geographical and physical 
soienos were muoh more important. Here, again, the fauna 
behaved in an unprecedented manner. Lions were met with in un- 
pleasant abundance ; indeed, in the valley of Panda ma tonka they 
44 ran about like dogs." In the Matabele country these animals are 
so entity that 4 * sometimes a group of them institutes a sort of 
baftae, A few of them creep up and exhibit themselves to the 
victims they went to catch, thus scaring them back into the very 
dutch of the main body that lurks behind ready to receive them." 
Hippopotami are> also found in numbers in the rivers, and ve 
t ooufttapt stares of danger to the canoes, while crocodiles swaxfa 


LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD .• 

A FRENCH novel, which one can recommend to one’s friends,, 
of both eexeB, and of all ages, is not so common a treasure * 
that it should pass without remark. Perhaps M. Anatole France!* 
story, Le Crime da Sylvestre Bonnard f is not, after all, a book to bo 
recommended to readers of every taste. Students who may he* 
lod, by tho title, to hope that Sylvestre Bonnard, Membra pe 
l’institut, committed some novel sort of crime, or revived Bomb 
forgotten iniquity of Pompeii or Baiie, will be seriously dis- 
appointed. M. France’s book, it must be admitted, Vill only 
interest persons who take pleasure in exquisite simplicity^ sjyls*. 
in harmless wit, in delicate pathos, in the melancholy anil humph n 
of a happy old age. if Mr. Pickwick hod written bis own 
memoirs, our idea of liim would probably be very d|(ler6fti, 
from the picture traced by Dickens. A great many deductions 
must bo iundo before M. Sylvestre Bonnard, who tells his otto* 
story in M. France’s work, can bo described as a French dfor- , 
Pickwick. When he travels, he does not lead about * band of ' 
Tupmans, Winkles, Bob Sawyers, and Benjamin Allens* In 
place of Sam Weller, he has on old tyrannical housflueepqr,. 
who has grown gray and dictatorial in his servio* He is aa- ‘ 
dieted, like Mr. Pickwick, to scientific studies ; but his science 
has nothing to do with a theory of tittlebats, and is only ridi- 
culous, as all science becomes ridiculous, when it is supflis|aci 4 
by something a little newer, and a little more true. But tyL 
Bonnard’s heart » like the heart of Mr. Pickwick, as young, ae 
benevolent as his, and this impulsive organ at last leads Mv 
Bonnard, os it led Mr. Pickwick, into a midnight raid agaibst iv 
school lor young ladies. It is true that M. Bonfltrd had no Hark 
lantern, liut his escapade was successful, and, at the dose of’ it, 
he, like Mr. Pickwick, is recorded to have run — ^considerable , 
athletic feat when a man is over seventy. Thus, in essentials/ M.. 
Bonriard is really a French parallel to Mr. Pickwick, though all 
the farcical element ia the Euglish hero’s adventures is absent in 
the autobiography of the Membra de llnstitut. * ' ^ 4 

M. Bonnard’s memoirs ate divided into two parts. ^The first * 
tells the story of his chase after a desirable manCscript ; ih<* 
second is more romantic, and concerned with aflaira of the 
heart, M. Bonnard, it must be soia^ was born about *1810. 
When he was a very young maa, a pupil at the Ec 61 e 3 ea 
Ohartes, young men still laid 44 safer et malediction” and wore 
velvet coats, and long-hair after the manner qf the toiddlet .. 
ages. M. Bonnard’s father had b&n in the French Admiralty 1 . 
till he was crushed by the reception Napojfton gave to his 
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report on the English navy, rather unfortunately presented shortly 
after Trafalgar. M. Bonnard’s maternal uncle had fired the 
last French cartridge at Waterloo, and his portrait, that if a 
ranting, swearing, lighting Bonapartfet, with all' the military 
virtues and very few others, is admirably drawn. In his ycratq, 
M. Bonnard had loved a young lady, who married a riclf bopker, 
named Noel Alexandre ; hut this only interests* us at presentm* it 
accounts for the celibacy of the hero and *9 r Jus exclusif e dettf 
tion to the tasks of editing old Frenph poets an& Siting ft 
history of the Abbey of Saint-Gerinain-des-Pr&s? M. France is 
himself a scholar, and a well-known editor of old French texts. 
The knowledge he has acquired in learned work serves him ad- 
mirably in his delineation of the old student, a contemporary of 
M. Paulin Paris? a man who thinks that his life has not been spent 
in vain, because he has painfully added some tiny cells to the great 
coral island of our knowledge of tho middle ages. The quiet 
melancholy of a man who haH seen all his good days pass, who 
•has grown grey and blind among books, and, at the end, finds his 
labours look s & small, is one of the charms of this Btory. 

M. Bonnard's first adventure, as we said, is his chase after 
•a manuscript. In his bachelor's rooms ho has a visit from a 
'Starving little colporteur of cheap books, who lives with his wife 
And cmld in a dilapidated garret at the top* of the house. 
M. Bonnard sends the poor fellow some logs for bis Christmas fire, 
does him other services, moots his beautiful wife on the stairs, 
and forgets the pair when the man dies and the woman goes 
Away. At this time the old bibliophile’s heart was set on a 
manuscript mentioned in the catalogue of the books of Sir Thomas 
Jtaleighf an' English collector. It was a fourteenth-century MS. of 
' (he Golden Legend, with additional chapters on Saint Ferre ol, 
•Saint Ferr^tion; Saint Germain, Saint Vincent, and Saint Droo- 
.tovde, with* a poem on the miraculous burial of Saint Germain 
•d’Auxerre. The legends, the poem, and the miniatures of the 
crowning ofVroserpine, and of the Purification of the Virgin, were 
from the hand of the “ clerk, Alexander.” Now M. Bonnard, 
with his foi% years’ work at the history of the Abbey of Saint 
Gcjrmpin, would hAve given all his economies for this manuscript. 
Eigbfryears passed when a Florentine catalogue arrived, with an 
.appendix on the whereabouts of various desirable books. In this 
Appendix the manuscript of Alexander the Clerk was said to be 
in the collection of M. Polizzi at Girgonti. To write to M. Polizzi 
was, with M. Bonnard, the work of a moment. The answer came, 
M. Polizzi could not lend his treasure, but would show it to M, 
Bonnard in Sicily. The enthusiastic Bonnard at once sot out for 
Sicily., Jn ( Naples he made the acquaintance of a beautiful 
Princess Trdpof, travelling with her husband in search of match- 
boxes, which they collected. They had obtained a unique sup- 
pressed match- oo a, decoratod with heads of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
But the wild Princess, who admitted that she sought in matcli- 
boxe| nothing but oblivion of the past, was determined to go to 
Oirgenti, where there was a local manufacture. On learning M. 
Bonnard's name, she cut him as rapidly as she hod sought 
his acquaintance. The puzzled bibliophile met her again at 
Girgenti, where his simplicity and kindness won her wayward 
nffcction. The sketch of the Princess, with her caprices, her dis- 
. satisfaction, her real goodness of heart, is exquisitely drawn ; and 
perhaps the finest passage in the book is the humorous description 
of the hunt for MSS. and match-boxes in the native city of 
Empedocles. Bonnard finds that the manuscript, with the minia- 
ture* of tHe crowned Proserpine, has been sent to Paris, to tho shop 
<of Polizzrs son. He confides his woes to the Princess, who has 
been more fortunate in securing a match-box with a head of 
ExbpedocleB. Finally Bonnard returns to Paris, tries tcibuy the MS. 
At an auction, is hopelessly outbidden, and despairs. But on Christ- 
mas Bay a child brings him a huge buche de Noel, which is opened 
.and* found to contain the card of the Princess Trepof, a huge 
bouquet of violets, and the famous manuscript. Tho old house- 
keepirjrecognizes in the lady who drove the Utile boy to the house 
4 he widow of Coccoz, the starving colporteur. The Princess 
Trdpof, late the widow Coccoz, has not been ungrateful after all, 
though she did fiee from M. Bonnard in Naples when his lace re- 
called to her the old days of misery in a garret. A mere abstract 
of the incidents of the story can give no idea of the charm and 
brilliance of the writing. 

An abstract, too, must fail to do justice to the second adventure, 
Laffi.de Clementine. In this story M. Bonnard is a good deal 
•older, verging oi^jeventy. At the house of some friends in the 
•country, be moetsVeanne, the daughter of his old love, Clementine — 
•of Oidmentine who had married the rich banker, Noel Alexandre, 
M. Alexandria had died a bankrupt, Clementine also was dead, 
and oU Bonnard’s heart was touched by the innocent unprotected 
youth of, their child Jeanne. His story, which he tells with many 
digressions tad with a pleasant garrulity, is often broken by re- 
flections on his own learned old age. . He was sitting one day in 
one of rim public gardens, when he beard three young fellows, 
pupils of the Ecole des Ohartes, discussing their studies 

As-ta In, dit Boulmier, la flbtice do Conrjyod ? 

Bon ! medis-je. 

Oul, rdpondit Gdlis ; c ? est exact: 

. Aa-tu lu, dit Boulmier, Particle de Topfisy de Lsrroque dans la Revue 
* qusvtiofrjhiHt&rtyuex f - 1 

• Bon, me dis-je pour la oecondo Ibis. 

Gi 4 rdpondit CiclK plain de chose* 1 ' 

, Ae-tu iu, dit Bonltniet, le tableau des abbayes b&edletlnes «n x6oo, par 
Sytvesixe Bonnard? T * 

flon,mo difrj* pour la troisibme fob. 

Ma foi, non, rdpondit Uelis. Bonnard eat tut imbddle. 


tedjtult Bean afarfl, tuMMd to At 
i sfc MiofceWt, wenftfunqi with mumt . 


S^pOQT Jtf. 
same young man’s i 

heavy hearts His day was aver, fie had coma/liUt all mta of 
Science, almost to the yearn when he seemed an exploded old im- 
postor, a stumbling-block in the way of leaning, t And he re- 
membered how, mefi he was a lad, he had lmighed ataome did 
^ntemjK}»^mjfth(fio^|t, who had drawn up # cdpdogue of the 

t M. Bonnard naturally A* a fatherly interest in Jeannl? the 
daughter of his old love Clementine. But the unfortunate Jeanne, 
whose character is not quite that of a romp or of Air in ytn ue , 
but whose courageous simplicity of nature is very well described? 
had fallen among thieves. She had for guardian a sooundtet of 
a lawyer named Mouche, and was a half-stttrved and graaW 
oppressed pupil teacher at the school of ft Mile. Pr&ifere. As Sprit 
as Mile. PrSftre learned that M. Bonnard, who seemed interested in 
her pupil, was a member of the Institute, she made the most 
violent love to that unfortunate scholar, She brought Jeaniurtb 
visit him in his rooms, and there of course Jeanne met tee re- 
pentant Gdlis, who had changed his mind, and came to aefrfqrthe 
loan of books and for assistance in k» studies. At length, in two 
most alarming scenes, Mile. Prd fere actually proposes to M. 
Bonnard, and introduces him as her betrothed to M. Mouche. 
What a position for a student of seventy years of age 1 Many, 
perhaps most, would have been frightened into matrimony and 
the arms of MUe. Prdfhre. “ J'ai quelquefois eu peur dans ma 
vie, mais je n'avais jamais dprouvd un effroi d’une nature aussi 
nausdabonde. Je lessen taisune terreurdcoourante.” M. Bonnard ex- * 
plained himself with an explicitness which made further mistake im- 
possible. He then tied away. But he now knew the nAture of the 
people who had Jeanne absolutely in their power. Mouche, her 
guardian, ceased to pay for her board at the school. Mile. Prdftre 
treated her like Cinderella, locked her up alone and made her 
sweep the floor and serve in tho kitchen. Learning all this, M. 
Bonnard conceived a simple but sufficient stratagem, abducted 
Jeanne, and thereby broke half a dozen articles in the Cede, 
especially 3 56 and 3 57. When the nature of his crime was set 
before him, he defended himself but lamely, quoting from Bahize 
a decree of Childebert, at Cologne, in 593 a.d. He also referred 
to the ordinance of Blois, 1579, to a capitulary of Oharlemagno, 
and to accustom of Brittany, suppressed in 1720. With these 
rules ho was well acquainted, but ho had never looked into the 
Code. Jeanne was lett at the houso of her friend, Mine. Gabrv, 
and M. Bonnard retired to his criminal reflections. How he was 
saved from the consequences of his crime, how and in what 
studies he passed his latest years, what became of his library, 
and all about tho future fortunes of Jeanne, must be read in his 
own memoirs, as edited by M. France. ThiB latest editorial work 
of his may be lesB important to literary scionce than his previous 
labours, but has more general human interest than all the sixteenth- 
century French poems which he is likely to rescue from the limbo 
of manuscript. 


VERRAfrL’S MEDEA.* 

T HE classical Btudies of our Universities, which have of late 
years been reproached with decay, bid fair to take a new 
lease of life and activity under the influence of the modern 
scientific treatment of arch ecology and philology. Two years ago 
wo noticed tho first instalment of a now edition of Finder % 
Mr. Fennell, of which we shall be glad to see more. Now Mr. 
A. W. Vorrall, who has already taken his preliminary canters in 
two extremely ingenious essays contributed to the Journal of 
I'hilology and the Journal of the Hellenic Society respectively, 
comes forward to show us how much remains to be done, and 
what he can do, with a play which is certainly not the least 
familiar among the works of the Attic tragedians. His readers 
will certainly be surprised, some of them may he shocked, at tee 
number of new emendations of the text here proposed, amounting 
to thirty or thereabouts. The very familiarity of a text, how- 
ever, may enable many things to pass muster which we should not 
allow to be genuine in a newly-discovered document Nay, more, 
the jApularity of a play like the Medea may have been a direct 
and potent cause of its corruption. We learn from the Scholiasts 
that the actors did to their knowledge alter the text in 
delivery now and then ; and we may well suspect that there has 
been more work of this kind, beginning, perhaps, not many 
generations after the poet’s own time, tnftn the Scholiasts 
knew or could have known. Many of the variants commonly 
regarded ns glosses may have been intended for the bene- 
fit of audiences, not of readers ; many of. the interpolations 
are hardly explicable on any other supposition. If we tmnk 
of a manager in GauI or Asia Minor producing an Athenian play 
for an audience incapable of catching a rare word or following 
the swift and subtle play of tee genuine Attic dUlogue, we 
can at once understand the natural results, and perceive that they 
are very much what We find in the existing text. Let the 
reader imagine, if he cant that for the text of Shekspeare we have 
to rely chiefly on transcripts made by half-educated persona in the 
eighteenth century from prompter's copies of the Restoration 
p eriod. It is easy to see that the moat po^^^toee^ suck as 

SucmUlsMtCe. 1SS1. 
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Htmkt and jJfacSett, would fere the worst in this w%y. Those 
lew in vogue, if preserved at all, erotdd bo preserved comparatively 
frta from wilful tampering. Historical conjectures opart, Mr. 
Verrall has shown conclusively in our opinion that there is yet a 
groat deal to *b» said on the text of the tragedians, and of this play 
m particular ; and he has further shown that the reconstruction 
of corrupt passages fhav be undertaken witi^sreater safety , though 
with greater apparent coldness, by modern philology than by the 
guesswork in which editors of the oil school indulged. The 
scholar of this day is not satisfied with adopting a reading that 
makes sense and metre. The problem is not to fill up a blank 
with something the poet might have written, but to ascertain what 
he #4 write ; and this is a question of fact to bo determined by 
eriBence, though the evidence is of a kiud which only experts can 
giv^due weight to. 

It is a very old canon of criticism that, as between an easier and 
a more difficult reading, the more difficult is to be preferred. The 
reason is that if tho genuine reading presented nothing unusual, 
there was no temptation to corrupt it ; whereas, rare words or 
forms, unusual constructions, and unexpected turns of thought, are 
readily corrupted by glosses intended to explain them, by the mere 
-blundering or scribes who do not understand them, or in the caeo 
of plays (as we suggest) by deliberate recension for the stage. The 
critical work of the modem school depends to a great extent on 
the dotailed application of such reasons, enlarged by the greater 
range of modern philological knowledge. A simple and fairly 
common case is that we find two different readings, A and B, 
both acceptable in themselves, and given by authorities of about 
equal weight ; but A, let ua say, is a rare expression, B is a 
common one of the same meaning/ Here we may bu sure that A 
stood in the original and B is a gloss (or acting version?) which 
has displaced it. A case ono degree loss simple is that wo find a 
reading B, which if it stood alone would excite no suspicion, and 
a variant a which in itself is inadmissible, us being repugnant to 
sense or metre, or both. Here, it we can see that a is an easy 
corruption of an original reading A, and that 13 would bo a natural 
gloss upon A or offhand correction of a, wo may restore A with 
nearly os much confidenco as in tlio first case. Nor will it abate 
our confidenco if A is a word very seldom found elsewhere ; lbr 
it is just the words little known to comparatively modern act ors 
and transcribers that are most exposed to corruption. Even if A is 
not otherwise known to exist at ull, but is known by the analogies 
of tho language to he posaiblo, and would give an appropriate 
meaning in the text, wo mav bo justified in hypothetically replacing 
it. And our hypothesis will of course bo strengthened if wo find 
that in other passages of the same or other authors the assump- 
tion of A as the original reading will restore senso and metre to a 
notoriously corrupt passage or clear up some serious difficulty. Mr. 
Verrall has moro than unco essayed this kind of reconstruction. 
Every such attempt must bo separately judged on its own merits, 
and some of Mr. VemiU's will no doubt seem over-huld to tho 
majority of scholars. But wo are satisfied that tho method is 
legitimate, and that it is better to err on the side of rashness in 
experiment than to spend labour in patching up forced explana- 
tions of grammatical impossibilities, fn many cases tho quostiuu 
is really of this kind — Is it more probable that an Athenian poet 
wrote something very poor and bald, and to bo construed as Greek 
only by charity, or that ho used an uncommon word which has not 
had the luck to come down to us, here or (it may be) ulaowhuro, 
quite undefaced ? To resume, the distinguishing point of modem 
criticism as represented by Air. Yerrall is, as wo said, that it is a 
science of observation and evidence. The old-fashioned scholar 
was quite liappy if he niude a conjecture which gave urn accept- 
able sense, and wus not wholly uulike some or one of the MS. 
readings. 

But the modern scholar does not allow theso facile me- 
thods. lie might say to his predecessor, in a quite possible 
case, something like this ; — 14 True it is that your reading makes a 
pretty verse enough, and might have conceivably led to the exist- 
ing reading «. But here are variants h and c, both of which are 
corrupt on tho face of them, but neither of them explicable if your 
emendation had been the original. Here is a scholium difficult to 
understand with the text we have, and itself possibly corrupt, but 
showing, in any case, that what the Scholiast found in his text 
was something different from wliat you propose. And here, 
finally, is a reading (call it A) which does explain and harmonize 
all the facts. The variant b, which you rejected without consider- 
ation as mere nonsense, points, when we compare it with tho 
lofrplfom, to an archetype .r, from which, by a slight correction, 
wo have A. Then c becomes intelli^iblo ns a gloss upon A, and a 
in A corruption of Borne oarly scribe s emendation of a badly made 
copy of 4\ It » that old emendation, or something near it, not 
the, original text, that your haBty ingenuity has replaced.” The 
processes of corruption and restoration are happily illustrated in 
Mr. VermU’s Introduction by a demonstration on a few lines of 
Conway which the critical reader should see andxousidor before 
he proceeds to paBS judgmeut on the editor’s dealings with the 
jtf&a. 

We may now select for particular mention some of Mr. Verrall's 
emen dations. On v. 32 he suggests dtyCtro for d^Utro, which 
would he, as he says, “ a clear improvement” at the cost of very 
sli ght change. A few lines below (39) we agree with him that 
jvSta trjpdff “I Mow that woman's character,” is not Greek. 
The restoration of the adverbial rjjbt makes all straight. The 
common reeding 0 1 1 57, r*f8« pi) xapdacrov, do not be angry 

with Ami for iv it inappropriate and already under suspicion. Mr. 


Verrall readB, again with a tricing change of letters, xoiv&jr rdbt • 
fti) xapaWov. “ The case is common ; be not wounded.” V* 234 
is emended so as to give an improved sense on the hypothesis that 
a repeated word has droppod from the beginning, and the MS. 
readings (nono of which is admissible) represent confused attempt* 
at filling tho gap. In 668 there is a conjecture which we think all 
but certain, and which is & good example of Mr. Verrall's method* 
The lino (addressed by Medea to AKgeus) is, as commonly read, 

rt b' d/i ixftdXbv yrjs Oetmtt^bhv cVmfXiyr ; 

Now itrraXfis is the reading of one class of MSS., generally ac- 
counted the best, and in itself is acceptable. But other MSS. 

g ive beuvets, an impossible reading, which no copyist can have 
crived from iardXtjg by any process we can imagino. The word,, 
moreover, is a much loss common 0110. On the other hand, tarrdXrjc 
is just such a correction as would be made by an intelligent copyist 
who found hcdvtts. Dismissing it, therefore, as a mere conjecture* 
Mr. Verrall extracts from UAveie, by the change of one letter 
(Z for K), the original rending l(dvtig, which is far more pointed, 
and appropriate than orrdXrjg. The meaning is, li Why did you 
ait as a questioner nt the oracle ? ” In 737-739, a passage admitted, 
on all hands to need some correction, Mr. Verrall’s reading— 

Xdytng St trvpBitg teal 0tu>v dvvpoTQ? 
yj/tXag ye not bv KuniKijpvKtvpara 
ouk dvTiaroio ' 

gives a happy result with no violent change ; the innovations are- 
yfnXbs for (/u'Anr, and uvrunun for tiv nt Solo ; as for €niKrjpvKevpaTa r 
it is shown by tho scholia to be older than the < inuerfpvK€vpa<riv of 
our present texts. Tho senso is : — “ If you agree (not to give me 
up) in words only, unbound by oath, you will be defenceless, and • 
unable to stand on equal terms against my enemies' demands.” 
This is exactly what the context points to, but previous con- 
jectures fail to supply. Another iugenious emendation of much, 
the snmo kind is oilered on vv. 909, 910, where we have hitherto 
read : — 

e ticks yap dpycig SrjXv noteirrflat yevog 
yiipavg napepiroXiovTog dXXouws irdartt. 

Editors have seen that this cannot stand, for the genitive absolute 
in this position is intolerable, and dXXoiovs unintelligible, even if 
the word occurred elsewhere in the tragedians; but nothing sa- 
tisfactory has been proposed. Mr. Verrall reads naptpnoXoam 
trvXatovs , accounting tor the corruption by the stages — o-vXXmovb. 
(X being doubled by mistake, a thing otherwise known to happen 
in tho very word avXrj'S — aoiKXaiovg — craAAmouf. The word 
a-vXaiov (from rrvXat in a known special sense) would mean liable 
to be seized as a prize, contraband. Mr. Verrall translates, “ For 
it is natural in tho sex to show ill humour against a spouse when, 
ho traffics in contraband love.” In v. 1346, where the vulgate — 

*/>/>', uicrxpunoii ica\ reKvtov piat(j>6vt — 

is doubtful as Greek, and pointless vituperation at best, Mr. Verrall 
gives rixvrjv lor t(kvw, a mild remedy, which is amply justified 
by its effect : — {t Go, artist in villany ” (ai<rxpnnini>g is analogous 
to dvbpiavTontnds, fcc.) 44 and murderess by trade! ” In 1194 he 
roads iXdnrtrn — lapped up, dovoured — for the more than doubtful 
eXdpntTOy which in Attic should mean, not “ blazed out,” as it 
here has to bo rendered, but 44 was illuminated.” In 1184 lie 
ventures on introducing a compound verb of whose existence 
thorn is no direct evidence ; but nis reasons cannot be explained 
in a shorter compass Hum that ol‘ the rather long note 
which is devoted to them. At v. 1243 a feeble and sus- 
picious line (as it stands in tho common text after a gram- 
matical correction made by Elmsloy) has been most ingeniously re- 
cast; but this conjecture, again, depends too much on the nature 
of tho context to bo exhibited boro. Mr. Y T ermirs note on 1317* 
where lie lets the text stand, is very characteristic of his work. 
The lino itself — 

rt Tried* kivc7s KavapoxXevtts nvXat — 
is freo from difficulty. But Aristophauic and other allusions point*, 
as Mr. Verrall judges, to some unusual word of which nv Aar is & 
gloss, more or less resembling trrrj in sound. This word, he sus- 
pects, was drrdt ; if Euripides used onrj as a rather daring poetic 
word for the lock of a door, we understand how there wab a 
.audio for parody, and Aristophanes' K(uvZ>v enwv (for fa&v) 
KLiajru icai fjLoxXevrit is at once titled with its original point.. 

It must not bo supposed that Mr. Verrall's criticism is alwaya 
innovating. To our mind it is conservative in the best sense, aa 
diligently seeking out even obscured evidences or’Whafc the author 
wrote and meant, and not letting explanations which are tempting 
by their apparent simplicity pass without strict proof. Bat it can 
also bo conservative in tho literal sense. There is one passage in 
a chorus (v. 836) which Mr. Verrall restores to a satisfac- 
tory condition with decidedly less departure from the MSS. 
than any other editor. Nor must it be supposed (and perhaps- 
this is more important) that Mr. Verrall’s edition is a per- 
formance of mere verbal scholarship. On the contrary, it ia 
an example of modern scholarship as opposed to the kind of 
learning which was merely verbal. Not only the reading 
and grammatical interpretation of the text, but the dramatic 
points, the tinor shades of meaning, and tho possible allusions to 
contemporary events and controversies, are carefully noted and 
-.worked out. Modern languages and literature are freely drawn 
upon for illustrations, and a parallel passage is even adduced from. 
Lohengrin , which to a commentator of the older school would 
have appeared unpardonably frivolous. As specimens of Mr* 
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Verrall’s illustrative work we may just refer to his remarks on the 
peculiar ethical meaning of dpaQia (as want of feeling or con- 
sideration, not mere intellectual ignorance), in Attic literature ; 
and on the Euripidoan ubo of ftios in the special sense of wealth, 
luxury, and of rjirvxuios to denote the character of a man of 
learning as almost equivalent to aro(f> 6 s . Mr. Verrall connects the 
passages where this last-mentioned word occurs with an ingenious 
hypothesis as to Euripides’ connexion with the Ionic school of 
physic* already propounded by him elsewhere. 

Finally, we shall hazard two remarks of our own on the text. 
In yr. 401-403, we read 

dXX* ela ' falbov pijbtv ZiV evL oracrat, 

Mrjdeut, (iovXfvovtra teal T€\vo» fxtvr] ' 
ep w' is to dtiMou' vvv dyaiv ev tyux*as» 

The middle line of these threo cortainly adds nothing to the force 
of the passage, and is in strange contrast with the concise and even 
abrupt character of the context. We grievously suspect it to be 
the work of an interpolator who thought Euripides had not made 
it sufficiently dear that Medea was speaking to herself. Then in 
tlie speech of the messenger, describing the success of Medea’s 
vengeance, which is full, be it noted, of unusual expressions, it is 
eaid of Croon’s death (v. 1218) : — 

yp<W 8* arriafitj xat ptdqx 6 bvtrpopos 

Y v xi Pt 

drrtarprj is Sealiger'e certain correction for diri<rrq, But is there 
nothing else amiss P xpovq>, “ at last,” is commonplace, and not 
Appropriate in this coutext. Medea's poison worked not slowly, 
• but swiftly, as we know from the rest of the speech. Now Mr. 
Verrall himself has shown elsewhere strong reasons for assuming 
the existence of an old word xp^ pos (akin to x/xuVw, as x ilvu *> 
itself a rare but known word, to gnaw), meaning filth, pollution . 
What if EuripidcB wrote here xpdm 6* uncvftq, 44 his life was 
quenched in foul poison”? The sense, wo think, would he more 
forcible than the existing text, and much more iu accordance with 
tho general character of the speech; and the corruption (or sup- 
posed correction) to xpbvy would be a matter of nothing lees than 
certainty. 


BOME BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.* 

T HE Geography which Mrs. Lang has undertaken for Messrs. 

Rivington; under the editorship of the Rev. M. Creighton, 
and of which thiB volume is the first part, is on a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan from any other with which we are acquainted. In 
taking the British Empire as a whole instead of considering its 
separate parte as they occur in a survey of the different continents, 
it may have had some predecessors ; out none of these, we think, 
has attempted the subject quite in the same way. Mrs. Lang has 
neither adopted the catoohism form nor the gazetteer form, but 
has made what may be called a kind of narrative of her book, a 
narrative divided into chapters and sections, partly according to 
physical, and partly according to political, divisions. The hook is 
particularly well illustrated by bandy maps, which adjust them- 
selves to the divisions in the toxt, and thus make it self-contained. 
This, for lazy and unintelligent children (And the majority of 
children are both lazy and unintelligent), is a matter of consider- 
able importance; and, even to those who are neither one 
nor the other, this grouped account of the whole Empire 
will probably give a much clearer idea of it than they 
would be able to manufacture for themBolves *out of the 
scattered materials supplied by the usual geography. The style 
is familiar without the elaborate puerility which some late 
writers have affected, and the author baB shown commendable 
diligence in meeting the exceedingly difficult problem of deciding 
what is and what is not the British Empire under Mr. Gladstone s 
Government. The case of the Transvaal has been adroitly met. 
On the other hand, it is almost unavoidable that in suoh a con- 
glomerate of statements about matters of fact, each of which is 
necessarily concise, some slips in the matter of strict accuracy 
should occur. Harrogate is not on the Wharfe ; Stamford is not 
iu Northamptonshire. That the Channel Islands have “ an English 
governor and a House of Assembly ” is incorrect, for there are 
two governors and two Houses of Assembly entirely independent 
ef each other. 44 The cows for which Alderney is celebrated,” and 
which, according to Mrs. Lang, 41 are reared on the tableland of 
that island,” are for the most part excusable creatures of her 
imagination. The said tableland Is not much larger thau a table- 
doth ; and 44 Alderney cows ” is a conventional misnomer for 
Jersey and Guernsey cattle, which has the advantage of not hurting 
the feelings of either of the larger islands. These are not matters 
of much importance, however, and oan be easily corrected in the 
future editions of what is likely to be a very useful book. It is 
one of the best specimens whioh we have seen of the new school 

* Geography of tho British Empire, m By L. B. Lang. London: 
Klvlngtoaa. x88x. w 
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books, in tvhich the aim is not to provide something craggy for 
the mind to exercise itself on. Some of us may regret the crag* 
gi ness, but that ia another matter. 

Mr. Stanford’s capital series of County Guides has received two 
additions, Somerset and Hampshire. Both counties are capital 
examples of what may be called tho average English county, 
which has no particular show district (unless an exception must 
be made for the New JForest in the case of Hampshire), and 
which yet is full enough of objects of interest to occupy any in- 
telligent traveller, whether on foot or not, for weeks and almost 
months. Both Mr. Worth and Mr. B9van are old hands at this 
kind of work, aud they do it in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 
Perhaps Mr. Worth has a little tho better in the archmdejAuud 
department (though it must be admitted that he is fortunatw in 
having the excellent proceedings of the county Society to qutrry 
from). Mr. Bovan, on the other hand, is rather more precise in 
his pedestrian directions. We should have been glad, however, if 
the space which is takon up in the Hampshire Ilandbook by an 
inadequate sketch of the Isle of Wight, which, after all, obliges 
reference to be made to another volume of the series, had been 
given to the New Forest, which is rather summarily treated. A 
map of the latter on a larger scalo would moreover have been a * 
more useful thing than a plan of Winchester Cathedral, and in 
the same way the plan of Wells Cathedral would have been advan- 
tageously exchanged for a plan of Bristol, which is quite large 
enough, and labyrinthine enough, to require one. The general maps 
of the counties are also on too small a scale to be of much prac- 
tical use. These, however, are all tho faults that we can find, and 
some of them uro faults for which the authors cannot be justly 
held responsible. In judicious choice of routes, in thoroughly 
quartering over the ground, and in abundance of detail about each 
place mentioned, the two volumes more than keep up the credit of 
the excellent series to which they belong. * 

The Book of British Topography is of a kind which rejoices 
the heart of all persons who have to do with books ; the kind where 
a writer condescends to take a subject which he knows thoroughly, 
which is definitely manageable, and which, if handled properly, 
cannot fail to be a useful contribution, if not exactly to literature, 
at any rate to the state of things which makes literature possible. 
What Mr. Anderson has done is to give a carefully classified cata- 
logue of all tho topographical works relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland which are contained in the Library of the British 
Museum, The classification is in the main by counties, with an 
opening section of general topography, subdivided according to 
subjects. The county divisions are m their turn subdivided under 
towns, &c., and there is an alphabetical index of all the headings 
at the end. For convenience and thoroughness this plan appears 
to be excellent. Mr. Anderson estimates the number of his 
entries at something like fourteen thousand. It u, of course, to 
be understood that the book is a catalogue of topographical books 
to bo found in a particular library, and not of British topography 
iu general, though it could oasily be made a basis for the latter by 
the simple process of interleaving. It is only to be regretted that 
similar catalogues in reference to other special subjects are not 
more gcnorally undertaken, either by officials or frequenters of the 
British Museum. In point of practical use, they would for exceed 
the long-expected and at last promised printed general catalogue. 

Mr. lianess, who is chief draughtsman of the Indian Survey, 
has provided in his Index Geographicue Indicus a book which Is 
beyond all question useful, but which labours perhaps under a 
certain complexity of plan. The only part of tho book which 
literally answers to the title is contained in rather more than a 
hundred pages, numbered in Roman numerals at the end of the 
volume. Tho Index is somewhat technical in character, and At 
first sight such an entry as the following — 

lliswau T. and & D. f Sitapur Die,, Oudb,N. W.P. 

may remind the unlearned reader rather painfully of the dear- 
stores towards the south north which were as lustrous as ebony. 
Mr. Baness has, however, provided due tables of abbreviations, 
&c., for removing this difficulty. It may be added that, as be 
has carefully adopted the new orthography, his book is very useful 
to old-Jnshionud readers of new-fashioned books, who may not at 
first recognize the language of the latter. The earlier and larger 
part of the volume servos to expound this Index, and is a most 
laborious compound of gazetteer, geographical, dictionary, atlas, and 
official guide. The provinces, Agencies, &c, are taken in turn ; 
their official establishments are given with statistics of all kinds, 
with a brief general description of each, and an abundance of illus- 
trative maps. The possessions of foreign countries in India, the 
outlying independent States, the islands, &c., follow. Nor is Mr. 
Bauess satisfied even thus, for he appends various illustrative sec- 
tions, the most important of which is a brief general description of 
the religions and peoples of India. This lust is, perhaps, an in- 
stance of well-intentioned, but somewhat mistaken, enemy, for tho 
thing cannot be done in the space. Nevertheless, Mr. fiancee has 
unquestionably provided the most complete book in a moderate 
compass that nos yet appeared on the subject, 

The late Major Upton's Gleanings from the Deeti/i of Arabia 

tom of subdivision 
acquaintance with 
> neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates, and the purpose of hie visit, was also limited *fcfid 
peculiar, being the study and purchase of Arab horses, Ih carry- 
ing out this purpose, however, he had advantages for the study of 
toe Bedouin, us well as of their horses, superior to those of almost 
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any recent travellers except Lady Anne Blunt and her husband. 
He lived for days in an encampment of the Sftbaah Anazeh, and 
was specially favoured by the sheikh of that tribe or sub-tribe, as 
well as by Jedaan Ibn Mahaid, the head of another still more im- 
nortabt dan. He is at least as enthusiastic for the sons of the 
desert as Mr. Blunt, and has some useful remarks about the rela- 
tions and position of the northern tribes. Ilia description of the 
residence at Aleppo which preceded his de&rt journey are also 
vivid and good, though (perhaps because) they are entirely devoid 
of the least pretence at deliberately literary treatment. But, as 
has been s&ia, the horse, and not his rider, is Major Upton’s main 
subject. He devotes the most elaborate reasoning to tho discus- 
sion. of the mysterious problem of 44 Al-Khaiuaoh,” the five histo- 
ries or mythical mares from whom the crack^breods of the Arabian 
horlp are supposed to descend. Into these intricacies we cannot 
follow him here, and it is possible that ordinary readers will 
be inclined to skip them even in the original. They will 
find, however, plenty of matter of a less technical kind to in- 
terest them. Major Upton fully confirms the opinion of those 
who maintain that mareB, and still more horses, of the pure 
Kaheilan blood very seldom como to Europe. lie believes uim- 
aelf to have secured no less than five Bucb, testified to by the 
two sheikhs already mentioned. There are some curious stories 
here which thoroughly confirm the legends of the extraordinary 
affection of the Bedouin for their horses, and of their reluctance 
. to part with them. Although the visitor had gone to the tents 
of tne Sabaah expressly to deal, though marcs and horses had boon 
freely brought lor his inspection, and though there was no 
haggling at the price, the owners constantly cried off at the last 
moment, until Major Upton, us if offended, ordered his tent to be 
.struck and threatened to set olf at once. This slight on the 
hospitality of the Bedouin at once brought them to reason. Even 
then the owners of the horses bought frequently required all the 
persuasion of the sheikh to accept their price, and constantly ap- 
peared to regret the bargain. A more signal instance both of this 
.affection and of the strict chivalry of the people is a story which 
rests, not, indeed, on Major Upton’s own authority, but on autho- 
rity apparently good. A European doctor and his companion 
were attacked in the desert, and the companion shot the chief 
jobber's mare. Immediately the Bedouin burst into tears And 
embraced the dead animal. But. it seems that the etiquette of 
desert raiding, which permits robbery but forbids murder, was 
strictly observed, nnd that the plundered slayers of the precious 
mare were allowed to depart uninjured. Tho story is all the more 
remarkable, that Major Upton only relates tho facts and does not 
draw tho full moral, llis book ranks with Mr. Palgraves, Lady 
Anne Blunt's, and a very few others, «s a document for the 
etaudard account of Arabia which somebody will have to write 
before long. 


TOO IiED A DAWN.* 

T HE plot of this story is of a common enough order, one 
moreover that cau be eiisily understood nnd easily de- 
scribed. The heroine— a virtuous young Indy — falls in love 
with an attractive but most pernicious villain, and rejects 
the suit of a staid but devoted lover. In the end tho 
villain is unmasked and rejected, and the virtuous lover 
succeeds in his Buit. It is, after all, tho old story of the naughty 
boy who put poor Pussy into the well, and of the good boy who 
fished her out; with this difference, however, that in the present 
case poor Pussy’s life is SAved. In novels of this kind it too often 
happens that to the heroine, as to the cat, assistance comes too 
late, and that she is not freed from her oppressor till she is on the 
point of breathing her last gasp. Happily the heroine of Too lied 
4 t Dawn — Miss Merril Hamerlon — is of so uninteresting n nature 
that we do not troublo ourselves for n single moment about her 
fate. So long as we could see the last of her we should, we l’eit, 
be quite satisfied, whatever might be her end. Her virtuous lover 
and cousin, the faithful Dick llaiuerton, was as stupid even ns 
ehe, while tho villain, Arthur Wausy, was as dull as villains 
usually are. The story opens impressively enough. A carriage 
drives up to a large house close to Kensington Gardens. A gentle- 
man and lady get out of it. 44 The coachman drove away to the 
atables, for Mr. and Mrs. llamornm were now at their own door. 
They passed arm-in-arm out of the chilly atmosphere into one of 
the most beautiful houses in London ; and that house was thoir 
home.” It would have seemed to follow that, if two people were 
At their own door and theu entered the house, that the house that 
they entered was their home. But Miss 'Mabel Collins is not one 
to leave anything to her readers imagination, and perhaps she can 
be easily justified in this. Pur, in tne first place, what U loft to 
the imagination of a reader of such novels as hers is likely 
•enough left to what does not exist; and, in the second place, 
whatever is so left does not of course in the least help the 
writer to fill up a single line of her three volumes of three 
hundred pages each. To return, however, to our heroine’s parents, 
Afhom we have carried not only through their own door, but also 
into their owu house. They were, we are told, 44 what we call 
fortunate people ; their lives were full of the luxury of wealth, of 
the colour of art, of the charm of love.” They kept a coachman, 
and a butler too, if we are not mistaken. Their stairs were broad 

* Too Red a Dawn, Hy ftlahel Collins, Author of “An Innocent 
fttnutuV* &u. 3 vol* London : Tinsley Druthers. 1881. » 


and soft-carpeted. Their house was warm with beauty and stately 
with art at every turning. She was dressed in a curious robe of 
some dim yellow-ooloured material, and he derived delight 
from the pictures of Pietro Perugmo. Whether he also ob- 
served, whenever he saw a picture, that it might have been better 
if the painter had taken more pains, thqt we are not told. 
It was satisfactory, at all events, to discover that he strictly 
adhered to one of tho two rules on which is based the art of a 
cognoscente. 41 Everything,” we further read, 44 which immedi- 
ately surroundod them was softened by their own atmosphere.” 
Hitherto we had thought that that which immediately surrounds 
us is our own atmosphere; but to this word our author 
attaches either a meaning of her own or no particular mean- 
ing at all. Thus, in the third volume we read of the 
44 deadly chill of Arthur's altogether unemotional atmosphere.” 
The parents having gone up the stairs, 44 with that careful 
step which does not mean fatigue, but the leisureliness of 

S ment,” passed into the drawing-room. She takes up the 
volume of a novel which she had brought with her from the 
library, lie thereupon begins a discourse on love, and talks of 
the deathly embrace of the ivy. Why he should not talk 
English, and say deadly, we do not know. Perhaps he had been 
dipping into bis wife's novels, and had picked up a few fine and 
foolish terms from them, llo goes on to talk about 44 love which 
is tho ripened wealth of the soul.” She, wo may well believe, 
wished that he would hold bis tongue, and let her get on with 
her third volume. lie quotes poetry ; she says 44 the lines are 
perfect, but how thoy chill one t ” J i ust then the most beautiful 
thing in that beautiful house flashed out upon fjiem. It 
was the face of their own child Merril. Who was her 
godmother, and how the girl got the name of Merril, we 
never learn. We scarcely dare to laugh at it as affected and 
absurd, for doubtless we Bhall be told that it is an English name, 
and was in common use, at all events, up to the close of the last 
century before the Norman Conquest. Soon after this the villain 
enters, a broad-chested, lmnclsome young fellow, who lived next 
door, und who 4 * pervaded the Hamer tons’ house.” About him 
the fond mother has, she says, 44 a presentiment that, if any trouble 
comes into our darling's life, it will be through him.” In this 
presontiment the reader at once shares. In fiict, in all such cases 
it is Sir Toby and Sir Andrew over again. 44 1 smell a device,” 
says Sir Toby tho author; 44 1 have ’t in my nose too,” cries Sir 
Andrew the reader. The two young people, however, seem as far 
away from harm os possible, and they go out to see the skAting. For 
a moment we feared that by his imprudence she might get 
drownod,but we were encouraged not only by the severity of the frost 
and the thickness of the ice, but also by the thought that we were 
only in the first chapter of the first volume. The author takes 
advantage of the absence of the young people to describe tbo 
lather — not that fathers need in themselves any description, for 
they are a heavy sort of people at best — but she gets an oppor- 
tunity of some very pretty writing. He had 41 just that touch 
of coming snow upon his hair which is more beautiful about a 
face on wnicli experience lias placed its mark than any golden 
aureole.” From this description of him wo coiue back to a 
description of his drawing-room. lie maintains that he and his 
wife appreciate what other people do. His wife looks 
around her — 44 Certainly the evidences of a capacity of apprecia- 
tion were all about her.” The young poople return. The mother 
sits in ti chair which was a perfect example of Byzantine art. Its 
cushions were of satin, great and yellow, while boo herself was in 
the curious robe of some dim yellow-coloured material which 
we have mentioned before. Her daughter was covered with seal- 
skin, so that only her bright young face flashed out. But the 
furniture and the ornaments of the room and of the bouse we 
must leave to tho pages of the book. We must not, however, 
pass over tho mother’s watch — 44 a tiny thing, studded with 
jewels, but which, nevertheless, kept time.” Presently they all 
fall to drinking tea. Tho chapter closea with their driving off to 
a dinner-party boneath a depth of furs. 

Very different was the home of the wicked Arthur. Ilis 
parents had no atmosphere of their own to soften all that imme- 
diately surrounded them, neither were there all about them the 
evidences of a capacity of appreciation. Everything, indeed, in 
their house was of the very nest, the handsomest, the heaviest. 
The description given of it reminds us of Mr. Osborne’s house in 
Vanity Fair, and the owner of it is, indeed, a very indifferent 
copy of that gentleman. The son, kowover, 44 had Wn trained 
up to the standard of Oxford aestheticism,” whatever that 
may be, and was, it would seem, likely enough to win the affec- 
tion of even a most virtuous and simple-minded girl. The 
young people get very quickly engaged, nut the dawn, os the 
reader admits, is indeed too red to give promise of a fine day. 
J ust about this time Cousin Dick appears upon the scene. He, poor 
fellow, was deeplv in love with the heroine, but he had been so 
sadly behind the forwardness of the age that he had never allowed 
her to discover his secret. It must have been a great blow to 
him, we should imagine, when he saw how much she admired 
his rival, as 44 ho performed the backward roll and other 
occultisms (sic) of skating.” Happily, Dick had just loft her 
father's sanctum as a day or two later she invaded it, with her 
thoughts full of her engagement. 44 Her face was aglow— it 
was likp the advent of a living flame, jthe entrance of that sunny 
child.” Only twelve pages earlier she had been rather too much 
| of a living flame. She hod gone to a party after Arthur had pro- 
I posed her, but btforo she hod given him her answer. She 
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suddenly caught eight of him, and with great propriety felt faint. 
“ I think the room must be very hot,*’ she said to her anxious 
mamma. That good lady urged ‘her to go down to a cooler air, 
and, utterly unaware that it was Arthur who had caused her 
agitation, sent the two young people • together. “ It was like/’ 
says our author, “ thrusting a scorched hand into a furnace.” No 
wonder, then, that the very next afternoon the young lady’s face 
was like the advent of a living dame. Matters go on 
pretty smoothly for a time, but tuo wicked lover gets into 
company as bad and repulsive as it is utterly dull. *We have 
stupid descriptions of ono coarse woman who was always smoking 
cigars, and of another coarse woman whoso hair was like yellow 
silk, and glittered liko gold in the firelight when she throw it 
behind her. By the way, though she threw it behind her, it does 
not seem to have been a* wig. Morril lias her friends too, who, 
though respectable and virtuous, are as dull as if they were vulgar 
. and vicious. She knows a poetess, who save to her, “ Human 
nature is your colour-box,” but who unfortunately has dangerous 
views on religious matters : — 

My individuality is of no value ; I try not to real No inyuelf. All I want 
is to learn how to create the beautiful, and so 1 shall gain nil or immor- 
tality that is possible by leaving something beautiful behind mo when I 
myself exist no longer. ’ And I am most content when 1 hardly believe I 
am Individualised. If our futuro is absorption into tho universal life, it 
seems to me that it is best to approach us near us possible to that state 
now. 

The poetess goes on ranting for a pago or two more, and 
contrasts her unhappy fate with Merril’a happy lot. Wher- 
ever tty* heroine stepped there was green grass, while “ I 
too often,” she exclaimed, “ touch a shrieking flower, and 
start back aghast at its voice.” At hist, apparently, she 
returns to her senses, and for once gives good advice. Mervil, ’ 
she exclaimed, “ forget every word I have said.” IJy tho begin- 
ning of the second volume the poetess gets married in a dress that 
was made of a piece of Indian muslin, while .Morril as a brides- 
maid was a milliner's triumph. Tho sudden sight of Arllmr called 
n transforming glow into her face, and she was at once in a witch- 
like mood. The bride all tho while seemed like a polo dream-lady, 
bringing with her the intense fragrance of a land of flowers. But 
then her veil was held by clusters of flowers, and the spring day 
had a wealth of flowers, and the altar was covered by a 
glory of flowers. Before long the hero gets into debt and 
dreads exposure. “Should he now formulate (sic),” ho asks him- 
self, “the desperate idea which sheer boredom and rebellion 
hod been harbouring in his mind, and go away, without 
’running the risk of facing this affair P” Apparently lie does 
formulate tho idea, nml he disappears in such a manner ns 
to make every one believe that he had been drowned. Tho 
heroine nearl * dies of grief; but she is saved by the poetess, 
who goes to see, her, flings herself upon the foot of her couch, 
and by a quick serpentine action draws herself up. so that Bbc lies 
straight at Merril's side. There she revived her apparently dying 
friend by that “ glow which appears to descend lroin the emotions 
of the soul into the sensations of the body.’ Before very long 
Morril informs every one that Arthur is not really dead, us she has 
dreamed more than once that be is alive. She convinces no one 
hut the reader, who, from long experience, places the fullest trust 
in the dreams of a heroine. The villain at the end of a volume or 
so returns, and shakes hands with her. But “ no magnetic current 
rushed between them,” and she saw at once that their love was a 
thing of the past. His father was by this time on his death-bed, 
but the wicked son hopes that he is not too Into to bo named in 
his will. Tho old gentleman, however, screams out. that lie shall 
not have a shilling of his money, and lulls back death?, Morril was 
present, and “ the words of that dying curse enlightened her 
scorchingly, like a flash of lightning. ’ She had begun by being 
like a scorched hand thrust into the furnace, she had next had a 
face that was like the advent of a living flame, And now she was 
enlightened scorchingly. Before long, of course, she becomes Mrs. 
Dick Hamerton, and tho reader, to his great relief, sees the last 
of her. 


L0RD HERBERT OF CITERBUUY'S POEMS.* 

I N a passage of unusual vigour, which wo do not doubt is known 
to so omnivorous a reader as Mr. Ohurton Collins, the dramatist 
Bp we remarks 

As foolish parents on their offspring dorr. 

Each idiot author Iovch the bra l ho got — 

a sentiment which we often feel inclined to expand, in prose, by 
adding, “ and each judicious critic the mouldy old author whom 
he was the first to discover.” It was in the second volume of 
Mr/Ward’siftty/ttA Poets that Mr. J.C. Collins originally obliged the 
town with extracts from the poetry of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
which he claimed, and very justly, to be tho first to rescue from 
oblivion. He prefixed to. those extracts a little essay, in which 
he said much more enthusiastic things of Edward Herbert than 
Mr. G. A, Siracox found himself inclined to say, a few pages 
onward, about the verse of the younger brother, saintly and 
tuneful George Herbert. Mr. Collins claimed for the author of 
De Vmtate a “place among English poets/ 9 and “vindicated” 
that claim by some of the strong stock phrases of laudatory 

* The Poms of Lord Herbert of Cherbury* Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Churton Collins. London : Chatto h Wind Us. 


criticism. The scope of Mr. Ward’s volumes naturally restricted 
his space for selection, and so Mr. Collins could only“ vindicate ” 
his claim for Lord Herbert by the quotation of two fragments* 
These struck us os rather dull and affected copies of verse ;in the 
customary manner of the day, and we reserved our opinion until 
we should see more of these very rare and forgotten poems. 

We have, however, had very little time to wait. Mr. J. Ohurton 
Collins has followed* his little prelude in Tho English Post* by 
reprinting, with an eloquent critical introduction, the whole of 
the work in question. The Occasional Verm of Edward Lord 
Herbert , Baron of Cherbury and Castle-Island is an exceedingly 
scarce little book, published in 1665, seventeen years after the 
death of its author, by his son Henry Herbert. We cai easily 
understand that Mr. Collins should be startled at finding J j p ose 
oarns completely neglected, and should hasten, with the fondest 
opes, to peruse them. But what surprises us, after ourselves 
reading the text of the Occasional Poems , is that so instructed 
a critic should have been able to persuade himself that they 
were worthy of republication. We have a singular patience 
with bad old verse ; we can read Churchyard with satisfaction, 
and Chamber! ay nes Vharronida with a slight, but distinct, 
romantic flutter. We think there is a great deal of merit m 
Breton, and that Warner deserves republication. But the most 
catholic reader must draw the line somewhere, and we draw it at 
the poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Among the instances of 
groat men who have never learned their real function in life, there 
is not a more curious instance than this of the precise and Upright 
author of the Erpeditio Buckinghams conceiving himself to be 
a poot. With all his knowledge of the human heart, with all hia 
tact and culture, Lord Herbort is as commonplace, tuneless, and 
even clumsy where lie attempts numbers, os the veriest numskull 
who ever B6t two rhymes together. 

But let us listen to Mr. J. Churton Collins. “ Lord Herbert/’ 
says this accomplished advocate, “ has in a large measure grace, 
sweetness, and originality.” To judge whether this is true or not, 
wo tnko an example, not from any piece of our own choosing, but 
from one which Mr. Collins has himself picked out for special com- 
mendation, Tho subject is ono of great originality; it is an 
address “ To Her Hair,” and here is an instance of the peculiar 
grace and sweetness with which Lord Herbert approaches this 
novel theme : — 

Lighten through all your regions, till wo find 
The causes why we are grown blind, 

That when wo should your Glories comprehend, 

Our sight recoils, amlTurnelli bade again. 

And doth, as ’twero in vain, 

Itself to you extend. 

Every ingenuous reader must admit that this, so far from dis- 
playing graco and sweetness, is ns clumsy and harsh as verne well 
can be. Mr. Collins proceeds to say that Lord Herbert’s “ versi- 
fication is, ab a rule, far superior ” to that of Donne and Cowley 
“ il is as uniformly musical, and his music is often at once delicate 
and subtle.” This is extraordinary praise, Binco we all know that 
tho verse of Donno, though whimsical to distraction, is, at ita 
normal height, of a thrilling and mysterious beauty almost un- 
rivftllod, except by the five or six greatest masters of English 
prosody. We might look forward to Lord Herbert s poetry with 
delight indeed, if his vorsification were “ far superior” to that of 
tho writer of 

When by tl»y scorn, o Murderess, I am dead, 

and of 

I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 

Who died before the god of Love was born, 

and, it seemed, we might expect to find it “ uniformly musical," 
which alas ! is more than can be said of Cowley's or of Donne's* 
Here, however, in one of the most prominent pieces, is an instance 
of this uniformity of Lord Herbert s music, it is a love-poem to 
the mind of his mistress: — 

Exulted Mind 1 Whose character doth bear 
The ilrnt idea of Perfection, whence 
Adam’s came, and stands ho. llow canB't appear 
In words tlmt only tell what here- 
Tofore hath been r 

This is a very good average specimen of Lord Herbert's versifica- 
tion. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as revealed to us in this his only 
volume of verse, is a good example of the typical Jacobean 
poetaster. In tho reign of Elizabeth the genuine golden music w oa 
so widely dill used that even the obscure singers who shrilled once 
and once only in the dingles of some “ Paradise ” or “ Gallery ” of 
miscellaneous poetry, contrived to catch the echo of a veritable 
melody, but in the second or silver age of James tho poetasters 
were more voluble and less lucky. About 1620 it was possible to 
write in a vary execrable style. Herbert, whose mother woa 
Donne's intimate friend, and some of whose poems are dated aa 
early as 1608, was one of the very first to imitate the strange 
ingenuities of Donne, How helplessly he follows Donne, and 
with how nerveless a tongue, may be well exemplified 4a thin 
“ Madrigal,’' which we also quote in justice to Lord Herbert* s& 
being probably the best of his Berious pieces 

Beer should I love my hut ? 

What though my love unto that height he grown. 

That taking joy In you alone, 

I utterly this world detest # 

Should 1 not love it vet as th* only place, 

Where Beauty hath his perfect grace. 

Andispossest? 
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Bat 1 beauties despise. 

You* universal beauty team to me* 

Giving and showing form and degree 
To «U the rest* in your fair eye*. 

Tot should I not lovo them as parts whereon 
Toar beauty* their perfection, 

. And top doth rise ? 

But even myself I hate. 

So far my love is from the least delight, 

That at iny very self I spite. 

Senseless of my happy state, * 

Yet may 1 not with fastest reason fear. 

How* hating her’s, I truly her 
Gan celebrate ? 

There b more in the same style, but we have inflicted enough 
upon our leaden. The only interest of the stanzas is to show how 
an unskilful versifier could take a mellifluous ingenuity of Donne's 
andldioroughly spoil it. The lines just quoted are almost entirely 
unintelligible to any one who does not carry in his memory the 
famous 

Sweetest Love, I do not go 
For weariness of time, 

Nor in hope the world cun show 
A litter lovo for me ; 

But since that 1 
Must die at last, ’tia best 
Thus to use myself iu jost 
By felguhd death to die. 

When we turn from the verses of Lord Ilerbert of Oherbury to 
Mr. Collins’s critical introduction we do not find much to com- 
mend. It is written with a less genuine enthusiasm than the 
same editor's introduction to the works of Cyril Tourneur, us, 
indeed, is natural ; and we cannot but think that the bustard 
Macaulay manner, one of the worst possible, is growing upon 
Mr. Collins. This is surely a very unpruned style in composi- 
tion : — 

Never since Jerome Cardan laid bare for the world’s inspection the inner- 
most secrets of his being, never since Cellini told the story of bin strau„ 
vicissitudes, never since Montaigne took Europe into his confidence, bud 
such a record as Herbert has left us been committed to paper. 

Thu seems to us like saying that never since four o’clock did tho 
cat lap milk until seven o'clock, except when she lapped it at five 
o'clock and at six o'clock ; for why state that no such record had 
been left since Cardan's, if the same is immediately to be said of 
Cellini's and of Montaigno's P The only sense in which this form 
of speech could bo taken as meaning anything would be as a state- 
ment of the absolute Bimultaneousness of the authors, that is, that 
Montaigne and Collini and Cnrdnn took the world into their con- 
fidence at the same moment. But this is not borne out by history. 
Such vagaries as these are the result partly of straining after elo- 
quence and a massive style, and partly, no doubt, of an embarrass- 
ing consciousness that the case in hand is not strong enough to 
rest on its own meritB unadorned. Mr. Collins writes with ho 
wido a knowledge of literature, with so sincere a love of it, and 
with so much gusto for unexplored regions of its poetic province, 
that we would gladly see him expending his powers on better work 
than defending against all hope the indefensible poems of Lord 
Herbert of Oherbury. It would be a labour far more worthy of 
his skill and taste to edit for popular readors tho famous prose 
Autobiography of his favourite, a book of which, he says, not more 

S intediy than justly, that “it is the portrait of a man with 
itures eminently striking and peculiar, whose ways were never 
the ways of common men, whose thoughts were not tho thoughts 
either of his predecessors or contemporaries." 

We have treated this reprint with some severity, because we 
feel that its publication has boon quite unnecessary, and, still more, 
because we resent the attempt by a critic of some authority to foist 
upon us a book of exceedingly imitativo and indifferent verses by 
means of grandiose language. It is a serious matter whon a writer 
of Mr. Oauins's position tries to persuade us by mere repetition of 
statement that one of the most awkward and tame and grating of 
poetasters never lacks grace and vigour and uniformity of music. 
Words should mean something, and when they are thrown hither 
and thither in this way we begin to wonder whether all criticism 
is performed in this happy-go-lucky mechanical style. But we do 
not wish to be hard on Edward Herbert for Bins against prosody com- 
mitted nearly three hundred years ago. He showed bis own 
opinion of his verses by never printing them, and there is no roason 
to suppose that be ever intended them to be printed. In closing wo 
Will quote fc rather sprightly piece of fancy which is decidedly the 
very nest quotation that we can make from his unlucky volume : — 

Come hither, Womankind, nml all tbeir worth, 

Give mo thy kisses as 1 call them forth ; 

Give me thy billing kiss ; thut of the dove, 

A Kiss of Love ; 

The Melting Kiss, a Kiss that doth consume 
To a perfume ; 

The extract Kiss, of every sweet a part ; 

A Kiss of Art ; 

The Kiss which ever stirs some new delight, 

A Kiss of Might ; 

' The tweaking, smacking Kiss, and when you cease, 

A Kiss of Peace ; 

The Music Kiss, crotchet and quaver time i 
The Kiss of Bh vme* 

The Kiss of Eloquence which doth belong 
Unto the tongue ; 

k The Kiss of all the sciences in one, 

The Kiss alone. 

Sol 'tis enough! 


THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION.* 

A S often as the stream of progress in human knowledge gets an 
impulse so sudden and so (startling as to involve somewhat of 
a revolution in the accepted notions of nature, nervous minds 
arc vexed with the question in what manner or degree will the 
fresh discoveries tell upon the established order of religious belief. 
With every wave that rises to abnormal height and volume comes 
a shock which threatens nothing less than shipwreck to the ark of 
faith* Happily, after tho firtit tremulous dip or staggering heave, the 
vessel has hitherto in every such crisis shown herself buoyant after 
the blow, and has settled herself steadily to her onward course. 
When three centuries ago the Oopernican hypothesis took the world 
by storm, men seemed to hold their breath as at a struggle in which 
the old and new forces were engaged to the death. Bold and 
innovating spirits foretold the annihilation of what they deemed 
antiquated superstition. Zealous and orthodox adherents to the 
ast ipet the newfangled and upstart ideas now with jealousy and 
read, now with uncompromisiug and scornful defiance. We may 
fancy many a staunch upholder of orthodoxy among our fore- 
fathers having his liing at tho impious absurdity with much the 
same happy use of Scripture texts as that of the Dominioan 
Baccupi in the cathedral of Florenco — Viri Gaidai, quart stalls 
aspicimtefi in cerium f The new cosmical theory w&b treated by 
Bacon with contempt, and by Milton, even after his colloquy with 
the martyr of science in his dungeon, with indifference at best. 
Yet, ere many generations had passed away, it stole into general 
belief, without any one feeling that the interests of religion had 
suffered thereby. Religion and science were again at one, and 
hardly u soul saving Tennyson's Northern Farmer hue since in sane 
moments been known to whisper a word against tho earth's^ turning 
round the sun. * 

Not quite so sharp nor so long sustained was the conflict set up 
within living memory, when the now claims of geology were 
popularly held to impugn the authority of revelation. Already it 
may be said that to all persons of liberal education the antiquity 
of the earth and of man, to an extent practically boundless as 
compared with the few thousand years laid down in the tradi- 
tional systems of chronology, had becomo an established fact, 
and in all hut the most elementary schools it is doubtless by 
this time being taught without the slightest misgiving that the 
proper authority of Scripture need be impaired thereby. All 
Controversy upon these stages of scientific progress having been 
practically hushed, the question which at present engages a large 
class of earnest, if not timid, thinkers is that brought to the front 
by the recent emphatic advance in the philosophy of evolution, 
involving the problems of the unity and continuity of life, and the 
possibility of spontaneous generation or the origin of life from 
inorganic matter. Once more we hear proclaimed the incom- 
patibility of the new views of nature with any degree or kind of 
tbeistic belief; on the one side by a sorriod and active, if not 
numerous, bund of students and professors of science, who, 
like Laplace, have no need of the hypothesis of & Creator and 
Ruler, cm the other extreme side by a whole host of staunch and 
eager defenders of Lbe time-hallowed order of things, to whom 
the teachings of Mr. Darwin and of llaeckel are at once ground- 
less, wicked, and immoral. It is in this recently openea arena 
of thought that the intermittent conflict of scienco and religion 
is now being waged ; and in determining the relations which 
the two forces must bear to each other os elements in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual training of the future lies a task as high 
and as critical as the mind can propose to itself. Is it possible 
that the harmony which has survived 6o many rifts or jars in time 
past is destined once more to make good its gentle 'and peaceful 
sway over the whole realm of conscious intelligence ? It is of the 
highest importance, at all events, to liavo tho problem fairly and 
impartially stated on either hand ; and there is great interest in 
seeing writers of undoubted qualifications sanguine as to the pos- 
sible lnconcilittiiou of what to so many eyes appear hopelessly 
conflicting claims. 

Two works of this class, moderate in size and marked both by 
ability and moderation in Lone, have lately come before us, which 
agree iu unresorvodly adopting the facts and conclusions made 
good by those who are held the most advanced students of nature. 
In the first of these treatises, originally delivered os the Morse 
Lecture in connexion with the Union Theological Seminary at 
New York, Dr. Oaldcrwood follows the plan of bringing under 
review the great fields of scientific inquiry that come witnin the 
scope of the evolutionist hypothesis, advancing from unorganized 
existence to man ; allowing scientific observers to state results, as 
far as possible, iu their own words, so os, without unnecessary 
detail, to present the most recent fruits of research in each sepa- 
rate field, the general result being to show that such modifi- 
cations of thought concerning the origin, structure, und order of 
the universe as have been ellected by tho most advanced dis- 
coveries may be accepted by theologians as well as by inde- 
pendent thinkers. His view of the relations of scionce and 
religion may bo broadly summed up in the words which ho 
adopts from Mr. Herbert Spencer, that “ho who contemplates 

• The Relations of Science und Religion : the Morse Lecture 1880, 
connected with the Oniun Theological Seminary , New York. By Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh, &o. London : Mucmillnu & Co. i08i. 

Science and Religion . By Alexander JYincliell, LL.D. London; 
Stratum A Co. ( Limited). i88x. 
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the universe from the religious point °f view must learn to see 
that this which we call science is one constituent of the great 
whole, and, ns such, ought to be regarded with a sentiment 
like that which the remainder excites; -while he who contem- 
plates the universe from the scientific point of view must learn 
to see that this which we call religion is similarly a constituent 
of the great whole, and, being such, must be treated ns a subject 
of science, with no more prejudice than any other reality/* 
Each party in consequence should strive to understand tho other, 
with the* conviction that the other has something worthy to 
understand, and with the conviction that when mutually recog- 
nised thb something will form the basis of a complete reconcili- 
ation. Admirably, however, as Dr. Oaldcrwood’s argument 
breathes throughout the true spirit in which science and religion 
Should approach each other, it is rather prophetic of the harmony 
to be hoped for from a candid and exhaustive recognition of tho 
truth ou either side thau indicative of any immediate end to 
strife. It is delightful to think of professor* of science nnd 
religion shaking hands as often ns they meet, and going back each 
to work out separately his investigations of truth; but we must 
not confound the truce which our author glories in proclaiming 
with a permanent sinking of differences and harmonious co- 
operation of forces. Are the terms ho lays down for this happy 
understanding such as would be accepted by tho actual represen- 
tatives of tho broadly-divided schools which everybody knows to 
exist P And for what body of existing belief is it that Dr. 
Oalderwood is empowered to speak ? In tno absence of any kind 
of definition wo are unable to see that he stipulates for more than 
a vague theism, passing lightly over such fundamental points of 
controversy as that of the personality nf the Divine Ruler, “ who 
seeks righteousness above all things/* Acquiescing fully in tho 
teaching of science us to the fixity of laws, moral and spiritual 
as welf as physical, subject, of course, to ever-varying con- 
ditions, he finds in science nothing to warrant the conclusion 
41 that there can be no interposition from n highor sphere in 
order to secure application of physical law for # attain men t of 
moral ends/* But it is precisely in picturing to tho mind this 
highor sphere, and following it into action upon the sphere or 
spheres below it, that science has its difficulties. Out of such a 
tissue of negatives ns our author strings together in tho sentence 
we have quoted, it is hardly fair to call upon his render to find 
the clue. The time has been when the weather, especially in 
its more striking phenomena of the hurricane and the lightning 
flash, was held to lie outside the pale of fixed physical order, 
forming a standing rebuke to the atheist nnd materialist— 

Calo toaantem credidimus Jovcm. 

The approximate surety of weather forecasts which science has 
now attained has brought this department well within the general 
order and unif > runty of nature. Yet, under all the fixedness of 
atmospheric laws, there is infinite variety and uncertainty of 
weather, seasons, and climates ; on which our author founds An 
aigument for the action of a higher law, not nominally super- 
natural, foT he studiously keeps clear of the word, but consisting 
in the subordination of the physical to the moral rule. In strict 
logic, however, his illustration leaves between the action of the 
two spheres a gulf as little to be spanned by thought os that 
which separates the action of the brain cells from the domain of 
consciousness. No less evasive of the direct issue is the way in 
which the question of miracles is disposed of. Against Hume*s 
reasoning, “an example of misleading ingenuity ,** os he expresses 
it, he thinks it to tbo point to recall certain successful surgical 
operations at Edinburgh which tho universal testimony of tho 

S ofession had declared to be impossible. The bearing of such an 
ustretion upon the credibility of the Scripture miracles of heal- 
ing he considers obvious. There is no need, he infers, " for occupy- 
ing time in trampling out the beaten straw by lingering over the 
argument that no evidenco can be sufficient to establish a miracle, 
because a miracle is contrary to common experience/' Our readers 
will not require us to point out that in the cose brought forward 
there is no miracle at all, hut simplv a novel instance of whAt 
the laws of nature render possible. In short, the whole argument 
on the side of religion will, we fear, no more command the assent 
ef the religious than that on the side of science will come up to 
the demands of the scientific reader. 

In Dr. Wincheli’s work we find the fundamental question dis- 
cussed with all that freshness and vigour which we have learnt to 
expect in writings which come to us across the Atlantic treating 
of the higher problems of thought. Storting from the poiut that 
the religious sentiments are oo-ordinate with the knowing 
faculties, and demand from intellect the concession of a free field 
for exercise, he allows that the religious faculties are not directly 
cognitive, hut must be served by the cognitive faculties, the 
grounds of religion, which is in itself spontaneous, being subject 
to a rational authentication. He is confident that nothing can 
eradicate religious belief from the soul : that the most advanced 
conclusions of science, such as the evolution ot unbroken deriva- 
tion of species, are to be received without disparagement of the 
fundamental doctrine of theism. The so-called conflict between 
•deuce and religion ie, he goos on to show, when not fictitious, “ a 
conflict between science and religious or ecclesiastical systems, 
the real struggle resolving itself into a collision between the effete 
science which they embody and the results of more advanced 
ftience.” His method of treatment is in consequence in a large j 
measure historical, showing the phases which the religious belief 
of various nations and ages has gone through as knowledge has made 


i+s way, And increasing light has been gained in regard to nature, to 
man’s* past history and inherent powers, and to the general 
system of the universe. In a rapid sketch of the antagonising, 
or, rather, interacting, foroee or faith and intellect he reduces 
the orbits described by these forces from the earliest times to four 
main cycles— the Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, qai fireoiam with 
their subordinate movements, which make up their fsyohto his- 
tory and prepare the way for what are now the ruling religions of 
the world. We feel surprised at the extremely cursory notice 
taken of the early Hebrews, pre-eminent amongst all races for 
religious instincts or ideas, although stress is laid upon the 
eclectic influence of Alexandrian-Jewish learning in contact with 
patristic theology in the Eastern Church. A brief but very aWe 
summary of ecclesiastical history and of the development of modem 
thought brings us down to the latest psychic cycle* which baa been 
characterised as the divorce of thought from faith, its rotations 
phase being Protestantism and its intellectual phase materkdam* * 
The next psvchic cycle, he is hopeful enough to think, will wit- 
ness a synthesis of thought and faith, a recognition of the fact 
that it is impossible for reason to find solid ground that is not 
consecrated ground, that all philosophy and all science belong to 
religion, that all truth is a revelation of God. The divine agency, 
instead of standing removed from man by infinite intervals of time 
and space, is thus the true name of those energies which work 
their myriad phenomena in the natural world around us. Repudiating 
the term personality as “ weakly anthropomorphic, 1 * though of use a» 
the antithesis of monism and pantheism, heergues that the analysis 
of the idea and of the phenomena of causality lead the mind irre- 
sistibly to the conception of an agency uniting the three prime 
elements of intellect, sensibility, and will, of which it is impossiblo- 
to think save as tho attributes of a personal existence. In laying 
down, however, as unrestrictedly as Schopenhauer himself that 
will iB “ the only force in existence,” he goes beyond the cautious 
language of Sir Johu Ilerschel that, 11 so far as we are Admitted 
into any personal knowledge of the origin of force, we find it con- 
nected with volition, and, by inevitable consequence, with motive, 
with intellect, and with all those attributes of mind in which per- 
sonality consists.” On Dr. Winchell's showing, where would there 
bo force before man's intelligence dawned upon the earth P He is 
more cogent, to our mind, in his treatment of derivation or evo- 
lution os itself a perpetual creation ; unity and continuity of law 
and order being involved in the original cosmical plan, aud being 
traceable by us until our thoughts are lost in the mystery of the 
impenetrable post. To arrive at the primary act, the moment of 
creation, or the energizing of the First Cause apart from all 
secondary Agencies or conditions, would be for finite faculties to 
compass the infinite. What may be called our real conquest* 
from the world within our ken — the primordial intuitions 
of causality, intelligence, ethicality, and goodness (the “ agatholo 
gical ” argument, as he terras it, not clearly distinguishing it from 
the ethical)— blend with the reality of being which is forced upon 
us by the whole working of our inner consciousness in a rational 
argument for the existence of a Real Being, a First Cause, a 
Moral Governor, unconditioned and infinite in intelligence and 
goodness, and approachable by prayer. Yet, firm and broad as hts 
argument may be thought, viewed* as the foundation for a theistre 
system, in full and harmonious accord with the teachings of 
science, there is much to be done before the same reconciliation ra 
mode good botween tho new facts of physics or of history, and 
Buch special doctrines or traditional points of belief as are still 
largely held to be mattors of revelation. We cannot think thatoirr 
author's treatment of difficulties such as the Biblical cosmogony, 
or the Deluge, not to speak of the Fall and the Incarnation, pro- 
vidential government and the power of prophecy, will bring much 
satisfaction to Scriptural students, wno may hardly think it 
enough to be told that “ the Mosaio expressions are, like so many 
othor passages of the Hebrew writings, to be taken in an Oriental 
sense/ 


MY LOVE.* 

Y LOVE is a readable and an amusing love story, although 
its “ linked sweetness ” is somewhat 44 tong drawn out.” The 
tune is decidedly more pleasing than in some of the author’s best- 
known novels ; ‘there is nothing objectionably advanced in it* 

J oliticf, nor is there Any offensive parade of antagonism to religion, 
t is a tale of love, pure and simple, although the three or mote 
love affairs which run parallel to esch other are illustrated or en- 
cumbered by a multiplicity of episodes: while a great variety of 
characters, vigorously sketched, are Drought into active and 
energetic collaboration. Mrs. Lynn Linton generally inclines to 
the grave ; but in this novel she is often humorous, and sometime* 
sprightly, or even comic. In her Mr. Bransoombe she has worked 
out a humorous portrait of no little merit, although verging on cari- 
cature ; while in Gip and Pip, the twin daughters of tire comic 
Pennefnther family, she almost desoends into screaming farce. 

The novel takes its name from a lover's passing fancy. A certain 
well-born young gentleman, Mr. Cyril Ponsonhy, is coming on it 
flying visit to the sequestered country neighbourhood where bia 
betrothed resides, and in the exuberance of his bfiasful anticipa- 
tions he inscribes on the window of the railway carriage the heart- +*■ 
felt ejaculation, “My love, my love." Mr. Ponsonhy has every f 

* My lAmtk By E. Lynn Linton, Author of M Patriots Kemball." 
London : Chotto it Windiu. jS6i. 
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mmm to believe the charming Stella Branscombe to be absolutely 
bk own. He has been accepted ai her future husband, with the 
assent of her parents ; and when bis impatience leads him to turn 
np at the breakfast table, although expected much later in the day, 
Mrs. Branscombe is nearly as happy to welcome him as her 
daughter, while Mr. Branscombe appears to be as friendly as any 
•on4n-kw on bis promotion could desire. Ilud these fair appear- 
ances not been deceptive, the novel need never have been written. 
But, even before the family hod risen from breakfast, we Bee signs 
of the little rift in the lute which is to mar the pleasant domestic 
concert and lead to a long probation of misery, with the chance of 
things coming right in the end. Branscombe phre must be one of 
the most difficult of mortals for a quick-witted or straightforward 
young fellow to get on with. He is the very incarnation of self- 
ishness- and feather-headed vanity ; ho believes in the possession of 
a gmiis of an eminently transcend on tal order ; and, what is worse, 
be has, to all appearance, made his loving wife and daughters con- 
verts to bis intolerable creed. He writes poems which are never 
published, except occasionally “ for private circulation ” ; and he 
paints pictures, which he would gladly impose on the public, if 
the publio taste could be elevated into appreciating them. But he 
writes and paints over the heads of the world, being content to 
expect bis immortality in more Aesthetic generations. Meanwhile 
bis only worshippers are bis wife and the sweet and affectionate 
daughter Stella, who dutifully follows her mother's lead. Such 
being the circumstances, we are somewhat puzzled to know why 
Oyril Ponsonby should have been accepted as a suitor for the hand 
of Mr. Bransoombe's heiress; nor is the mystery satisfactorily 
cleared up. For Oyril has but small means; ho looks for bis 
future to an Indian civil appointment; and, though a pleasant 
young fellow, in the eyes of the transcendental father he must always 
have oeen an unmitigated Philistine. We can better understand hie 
having won favour with Mrs. Branscombo, and that lady is most 
anxious to urge the marriage forward. The fact is that she knows 
what other peoplo only suspect, aud is assured by the sad ex- 
perience of her wedded life that her costhetical husband is a 
111 era ughpaced humbug. If he imposed upon her lond fancy when 
a girl, he speedily showed himself in his true colours. She knows 
that, with all bis affectation of culture and talent, be is really a 
very commonplace person. Yet, having pledged herself to love, 
honour, and ooey,sho has ovor-scrnpulously fulfilled those wedding 
vows, and become the most amiable and spaniel-like of hypocrites. 
How she has continued consistently to profess the faith* sho had 
long ago been disabused of; how she has persistently laid her 
common-sense and hor happiness at the feet of the most exacting 
of domestic tyrants —is very cleverly and touchingly told. Tbo 
result is that she has been worn down towards the grave by 
inches ; and that she is become assured that she rnuBt Boon bo 
carried off by heArt complaint. In tho evor-present consciousness 
that her days ore numbered sho is anxious that her daughter 
abould not be sacrificed like herself. Of course the marriage Bhe 
strives to forward does not come oil' in time, and Mrs. Branscombe 
dies suddenly, just as Bhe had expected. Then Stellas position 
becomes extremely embarrassing and painful. Very naturally, but 
most unluckily nevertheless, Mrs. Branscombe had never unde- 
ceived her daughter. The orphaned Stella nover doubts that sho 
must be All in all to her widowed father. That respectablo 
humbug bears himself under liis bereavement precisely as his 
most intelligent neighbours had expected. lie soothes his un- 
speakable grief by writing an elegy and designing a monument 
that shall commemorate his anguish at tho loss of tho departed ; 
and he quietly makes up his mind that ho must keep his daughter 
to succeed her mother as his amanuensis and admirer-in-ordinary. 
The devoted Stella would be nothing loth, could she reconcile ber 
filial affection with her duty to Cyril. And os Cyril must storl 
for Iudia very soon, Mr. Branscombe decides to give him his 
dismissal. Moreover, the antagonism that must alwnys have 
existed between the men grows stronger day by day. But Brans- 
combe is too cunning and too polished to go brutally about his 
selfish work. He turnB tho screw upon his devoted child with 
honied phrases, and makes insidious advancos towards the end 
he has in view. At last, when Cyril's departure draws nigh, 
Stella is driven to make her choice ; and, though her heart is torn 
At the thought of the separation, filial duty triumphs over ber lovo. 
It is only natural that Cyril should resent having the cup of hap- 
piness dashed from his lingers. *Ho, on his side, oilers her a choice 
in turn. On ber sticking tearfully to her pious resolution, he 
jgivea her up, and starts for India, insinuating at tho same timo 
Shat he will probably go through India to the mischief, and casting 
the responsibility for his future misdeeds on the girl who has 
thrown him over. It must he owned that the young lady's situa- 
tion is as little enviable ns well can be. Aud after a short time it 
changes decidedly for tho worse. After being her father's obse- 
quious literary and domestic slave, she sees herself ousted from 
that onoe-envied position by a bosom friend who has proved false 
and treaoherous. HortensiaLyon has hnd the advantage of approach- 
iugMr. Branscombe with the genuine adoration which is tno sin- 
cerest flattery; and when the elderly Adonis makes her an offer of his 
hand, the young girl feels only too honoured by accepting it. But, 
if Hortensia is *U milk ana honey to her plAstio husband, she 
shows herself the most despotic of stepmothers ; and Stella has 
hourly reason to regret tho choice whicli she made from the most 
virtuous motives. It is very happy for her that the accounts she 
has received of Oyril Ponsonby 'e reprehensible conduct turn out 
to' have been either calumnious or exaggerated ; and that hw early 
passion, far from having cooled, has only grown hotter iu his warm 
place of exile. 


Had we been shut up with Stella in her melancholy home, the 
novel, though it might have been pathetic, mast have been gloomy 
enough. But there are very lively personages in the neighbour* 
hood, of whom Stella sees something from time to time, and with 
whom the reader is invited to associate more freely. Perhaps tho 
pleasantest and cleverest of these is Augusta Latrobe, who, like 
Stella, goes through a succession of trials as a prelude to a happy 
marriage. Mrs. Latrobe is a middle-aged widow, who had married 
an elderly savant against her mother's wish, and who is now, with 
one little hoy, left dependent on her mother for subsistence. And 
her mother makes herself even moro disagreeable than Mr. Brans- 
combe, while she is deoidedly more malicious. She never ceases 
to reproach her daughter with the undutiful And unfortunate con- 
nexion she had formed, as with the poverty which has been the 
appropriate penalty; of her sin ; and she misses no opportunity 
of taking up her testimony Against tho indeoapoy and immo- 
rality of socond marriages. She expresses herself perhaps more 
strougly on that subject than she feels, because Mrs. Latrobe 
might escape from the maternal clutches at any moment, by 
listening to one of two rival suitors. But, though Augusta 
Latrobe suffers and weeps a good deal, and almost breaks down 
occasionally under the burden, she is carried along, on tho whole, 
by her sensible and sunny nature. One weak thing she has done, 
in a momont of collapse and depression, and it seems to us strangely 
inconsistent in her. At her spiteful old mother's dictation she not 
only has given the most disinterested of her admirers his dismissal, 
but given it in luuguogo that was cruelly and gratuitously harsh ; 
and, if that inexcusable note doos her no harm ultimately, we 
must say it was more good fortune than she deserved. Mrs. 
Latrobe's quiet common sense and readiness of speech make her 
often extremely amusing ; but there is more broad fun to Be found 
with the rattling rennelather family, although the fun is so highly 
flavoured that a little of it goes a long way. The Pennefather 
twins, Gip nnd Pip, are clever examples of good-natured and 
warmhearted girls, spoiled by the detestable modern fashions of 
fastness and slang. They Are pretty, and by no means stupid ; 
yet, meeting them merely in print, we are always mistaking 
them for their brothers; and we inevitably ignore the per- 
sonal attractions that may have made men ilirt or fall in love 
with them. So it comes almost as a shock to us when ono of 
them engages herself to a youth fresh from college, who rather 
rides himself on his relinement. The explanation is that be 
as been fascinated by Stella Branscombe ; and when he finda 
that that deserted Ariadne will have nothing to say to him, he 
turns for consolation where ho is certain to find it, and proposes 
for ono of the Misses Pennefather in the abandonment of hearty 
good-fellowship. It is natural enough that any girl, whatever her 
manners, should wish to marry \ but we are reminded that these 
masculine Misses Pennefather have tender and feminine hearta 
when the ono twin announces the engagement to the other. The 
happy bride elect had forgotten her sister's feelings for the 
moment ; but she js painfully reminded of them by the other’s 
grief at the announcement of the severing of the tie which has 
united them. Altogether Mrs. Lynn Linton has written an agree- 
able story ; and it is agreeable chiefly because, with the single 
exception of Mr. Branscombe, she has always taken some pains to 
show the more amiable side of her least amiable characters. Even 
the malignant mother of Mrs. Latrobe comes out to decided 
advantage on her death-bed. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

T IIG value of Mr. IIolmes-Forbes's aesthetic doctrines (i) may 
be estimated by the fact that, in his opinion, “ every piece of 
sculpture and every piece of painting should contain a moral or a 
lesson in life or conddct.” He is equally rigid in his conception 
of the aim of poetry. ** It must now be shown,” ho says, “that 
the beauty of poetry, like every other sort of beauty, attaches only 
to utility, and thut the utility of poetry is Akin to that of statuary 
and painting, and consists in tho inculcation of a moral.” As if 
this were not plain enough, he Adds : — “ The purpose of a poem, 
whatever its subject, must bo the inculcation of a moral. If this 
condition bo ignored, though the piece be in vorso, though it be in 
rhyme, though it bo witty and ingenious, it will not bo in good 
taste or it will not be poetic ; for what is poetic is admirable, and 
so-called poetry which is without a moral is not in good taste, is 
not admirable.” The relation of morality to art was probably 
never more crudely misrepresented in a book professing to be a 
serious contribution to science, ltegarding what bo calls “ the 
objective element of beauty,” Mr. Ilolines-Forbes has no more 
novel theory to offer than that it consists of “ the quality of sug- 
geBtiveness.” The beauty of a sunset, for instance, arises, he 
thinks, from its suggesting, among many other things, “great 
volumes of wool,” “ laco curtains,” “ fleecy feathers from angels* 
wings,” “ waves of milk,” “ a conflagration,” and “ a volcanic 
eruption.” It may be true that the problems connected with the 
origin and nature of the (esthetic emotions can be solved only by 
the methods of psychology ; but these problems are by no means 
so simple as Mr. IIolmes-Forbca supposes. Even if they were 
satisfactorily disposed of, (esthetic philosophy would still hAve to 
determine the laws by which one species of art is distinguished 
from another, and to show how far the manifestation of the senti- 


(i) The Science of Beauty: an Analytical Inquiry into the Laws of 
xbsthUic*. l)y A vary VV. llolmea-Furbee, M.A. London : Trtlbner a 
Co. i83x. 
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ment of beauty bus been modified by the different conditions of 
various races and periods. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Holmos-Forbes that these things come within the scope of 
u an analytical inquiry into the laws of Aesthetics.” 

« The editor of the prettily got-up Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Beacansfitld (2) has brought his volume out at the timely moment 
when active-minded English men and women, bent on their well- 
earned holidays, are meditatiug how to compromise between the 
mental coma which their inclination leads them to covet and the 
summer reading .which their pride and vanity delude them into 
planning. We cannot conceive a better pocket-companion lor the 
tramp over Snowdon, Leith Hill, or the Iiigi than this collection 
of short, extracts. The book is the more readable because most 
happily unarranged. Many of the passages have been reduced to 
that condition of pure epigram in which, as wq have no doubt, 
they were originally minted in their author’s brain before they 
were put into the mouths of characters who are apt even beyond 
the wont of tbe creations of most novelists to speak the tongue of 
their inventor. That which- is, in fact, a defect in the novels them- 
selves makes them peculiarly available for the purveyor of Elegant 
Extracts. The editor also includes chosen passages from Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Parliamentary speeches, so as to indicate the whole 
range of his intellectual campaign. 

The interest of Clifford Gray (3) is to be found in the 
curious parallel between the disreputable young person of 
Mr. Mallock’s vision in his lately published volumes and the 
disreputable young person of Mr. Hardinge’s lachrymose imagi- 
nation. In the minor picture galleries one often comes across 
as many as half a dozen studies of the same subject — “ A 
Haunted House,” “ Afternoon,’' or what not. It soon becomes 
manifest that the subject has been set for the members of some 
drawing or painting Society, and they have each sent in their own 
rendering of the topic. After reading Mr. Ilnrdiuge's rueful little 
romance, one is inclined to suspect that he and Mr. Mnllock belong 
to the same Writing Society, and have therefore attempted the 
samo subject. “ Describe the loves of a bountiful young man, 
religious or Aesthetic, and of a beautiful and chaste-looking dame 
rjalanto This appears to have been tbe topic. And tho worst 
of it is that, if there aro a dozen members of the Society, 
we may have ten more novels about the inner consciousness 
of a lady not a whit more meritorious than the old Skittles of old 
railway literature. Mr. llnrdinge has not treated tho subject in 
the same manner as Mr. Mallock, whose hero was a sufficiently 
robust Conservative in politics, and, as it appeared when he 
tackled the Oolonol, a man of his hands. Mr. Ilardinge’s hero is, 
in very truth, a “ greenery yallery Grosvenor Gallery, foot-in-the- 
grave young man.” He is passionate and hectic. He rejoices in 
the sweet name of Clifford Gray ; and, when wo first make his 
acquaintance, bo is dying of a decline in the romantic neigh- 
bourhood of Upper Norwood. He presents himself “without 
seeming to have refreshed himself by the nfiylige costurao ho had 
nut on," which shows how really ill he was. Even in tho 
Crystal Falaco he is not happy ; the very piaster cast in 
which ho had onco recognized the congenial features of 
Antinous docs not exhilarate him, and ho quivers pain- 
fully when ho moots a young lady who diffuses a scent of 
sandal-wood. Clifford Gray is an artist, and the hero of a 
poitrinaire romance. In the youth of that sort of fiction, the 
naughty heroine was always consumptive, while the hero was in 
perfect health. Mr. liardinge has mads n change. It is the hero 
who coughs, while perfect health is tho possession of the heroine. 
The lady is named Vera Trekoff, and wo learn all about their 
passion from the pages of a lackadaisical diary kept by the hero, 
lie met Vdrn at a table-d'hote in Lucerne. She was as pretty as 
a picture of Leonardo's, and she was like a Diana surprised when 
Clifford caught her in tbe act of reading the Journal pour rire . 
This beautiful being (and really the descriptions of her beauty leave 
nothing to be desired) was travelling with a dying uncle, Count Tre- 
koff. “ He will die,” she said, “ and I cannot bo sorry. Is not that 
extraordinary ? Duily, hourly, as he gets weaker and weakor, I 
feel my own life expand ; look at me.” She was not really, 
as her words implied, “ swelling wisihly before liis wery eyes," hut 
her language was certainly unconventional. The reader^ in fact, 
begins to suspect what Mr. Gray finds at last to be true, that 
Vdra'e “ uncle ” really stands to her in a different and more close 
relation. As Gray falls in love with her and grows thin, the 
Count grows fat and jolly. VtSra confides to her admirer that she 
once poured boiling sugAr over a live chameleon, which sbo has 
had set in diamonds, and wears in her hair. As the lizard is 
getting shabby, she asks him for a new one. But those indications 
of her character do not destroy his affection. If we understand 
Mr. Hardinge, Clifford Cray means to reclaim Vera by the gift of 
his own natural goodness of soul. His Vera sings what Mr. 
Hardinge will regret to find that the printers call “ a rather risque 
song" and he does not like rather risque songs. Finally the pair are 
betrothed, and come to Paris. Vdra makes her lover leave her 
house by the servants’ staircase while she admits another man. 
Next day the wretched Clifford Gray hears her voico in the bed- 
room next to his at his hotbl, where Vdra is getting back her 
letters from a former lover. After this discovery Gray breaks a 

(s) Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfdd. 
Collected from his Writings and speeches, London : Longmans & Co. 
xSBi. 

(a) Clifford Cray, By \V. M. Hardinge. London : Smith, Elder, 
« Co* 


bloodvessel, and spoils Vdra’s beet dress, . * I &lt her breast be- 
neath my lips, ana all her white and rose and silver was ntaioed 
to scarlet with blond, as I tumbled forward* like a wnsok^i, life- 
drained thing, in to. the,, arms at last of a woman that was a sinner." 
The hero seems to have been inclined to fotpive Vdta frndto 
resume his relations with her. But from this degradation, at 
least, he was rescued by events. An early grate and * bnlmmt 
marriage wind up this instructive story. 

Miss Jay’s nouvelle (4), which has some strong nod stirring 

S ualitics, seems to show that in some parts at least of lnriand 
bo people are now just as much their own enemies in the face of 
all attempts at improving their condition as they were in the days 
when Miss Edgeworth wrote her fascinating story JBnnui, lues 
Jay’s story is, however, of a far drirher cast than the one just 
referred to. As to the prevalence of the stats of mind; on. no 
mind, and its terrible results, which she' depicts with art iiuftive 
pen, thero can, unhappily, be no doubt, and'tbe author writes with 
an air of knowledge and experience which makes It difficult fie cast 
doubt upon her explanation of things which are suggestive enough 
in cut-and-dried newspaper reports, but of whicb W treatment may 
impress some people whoso attention would otherwise be unmoved* 

It is not to be thought that Miss Jay would have n* believe that 
all Irish Homan Catholic priests resemble the infamous, yet genial 
and popular, Father Malloy of her story j but there is too much 
reason to suppose that he is not inaccurately drawn from a type 
which is not exceptional. The grim and tragic tone of the little 
book is artfully relieved wherever it is possible ; and we can say 
for ourselves that we have read its three hundred pages with un- 
failing interest. 

A third edition, in one volume, lias appeared of Mr. BereBford 
IIopo’s novel Strictly Tied Up (5). Of the book itself it is 
needless to say anything now, inasmuch ns it was reviewed at 
length in these columns at a time when its authorship was 
unknown alike to reviewers and to readers. The present edition, 
however, derives a new interest from tho words of prqfaCe which 
now herald tho novel. These begin by explaining the black borden 
which Burrounds the touching dedication to “The Dear Light 
and Guide of the Authors Life." Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, 
it appears, knew nothing until its actual appearance of the book 
which “ I contrived to write, publish, and dedicate quite unknown 
to her, and anonymously, and then to place in her hands with tho 
full confession of my plot of love. I joyed to think that I was 
thus discharging a little of life’s debt; for, beyonl my serious 
ethical aim, my chief object was to surprise and please a wife who 
had, for more than thirty-eight ye&rj, endured so much and 
laboured so much for her husband." These words are followed 
by a tribute to tho memory of Lady Mildred Boresford Hope, 
which is thus closed: — “Lady Mildred Beresford Hope’s inner 
character was, of course, unsuspected by strangers, and still more 
closed to them was that innermost life of the soul, of which, 
although I shall leave my picturo incomplete, I refuso to speak. 
They could only see the bright participator of a socially prosperous 
career, or catch tho cheery laugh and witty speech of the woman 
then most courageous when fighting against weary pains and 
weaknesses, constantly recurring, of which tho secret was her 
own.” These wordR leave something, as it should be left, to be 
understood, and thus illustrate the great maxim “There is so 
much not to say." Hespect for the same principle prevents us 
from enlarging here on the career referred to. 

A somewhat strange little book called Post Mortem (6) possesses 
a good deal of imagination and force. It purports to be an ac- 
count of what was seen and endured by a soul in purgatory, and 
in the conception of the purgatorial state— which is represented, 
to put it baldly and briefly, as a kind of prolonged nightmare— 
wo find originality and invention. The narrator is a country 
squiro who died in 1759, and for the first two-thirds of the 
book the fact of his having died bofore, to tales an instance, the 
Keign of Terror, is turned to excellent account. Tbe last part 
of the book is the least satisfactory. The author would have 
done well to bo content with making his readers follow him 
through tho weirdly fascinating adventures of Henry Coke in 
Chaos, aud to avoid consigning the whole population of the nine- 
teenth century to tho bottomloss pit. As we have said* however, 
the earlier part of the book will be found to contain botn perform- 
ance and promise. # 

Friends (7) is an unpretending little story, which is prettily 
conceived and executed, but which is, to our thinking, wanting in 
tho power of character-drawing. That Nordhall is somewhat dull 
and somewhat priggish, though he is meant to be quite the reverse, 
is less surprising than that Mm. Strong (his partner in the " duet") 
should be so unlikely a personage as she is, or, we ahould rather 
say, as she turns out to do at the very end of the book. We dosed 
the volume with a suspicion that the author had intended to give 
the story a different and more probable ending, but had been per- 
suaded at the last moment to truckle to tho demands of senti- 
mentalism. 

(4) The Priests Blessings or , Poor Patrick's Progress from This World 
> a Better * By Harriett Jay, Author of tho ** Queen or Connaught,” fro. 
London : White fr Co. 

(5) Strictly Tied Up, A Novel. By the Bight Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, MP. Third Edition, x voL London: Hunt fr f 
Blackett. 

(6) Post Mortem, London and Edinburgh x Blackwood fr Sons. 

(7) Friends : a JDaet, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “The 
Gates Ajar," &C. London : Sampson Low fr Co. 
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JMy Hue (8), which belongs to the same series as the volume 
just noticed, is* stuMog and' paphioally-told story of Indian war- 
fare, in the Course of which full justice is done to the u redskins ” 
by the author, who seems to have a just appreciation of their 
character, and of their wrongs at the hand of the white man. 
The book is perhaps a trifle dull in the earlier chapters, but as 
coon an the author gets well into the story the interest rises con- 
tinually until the climax is reached. 

Dr. Flower's entertaining and instructive little volume (o) ought 
to be read and remembered by tbe natural guardians of all women 
or jpds who bare a fancy for tbe u hideous beauty ” of small 
waists Ch inese feet. 

The flrstpart of Mr. Piggottfafrork (10), dealing with the effect 
of a foreign judgment in the English Courts, was published two 
years ago, and is now complemented by the present volume, in 
which Hie author has “ collected, as far as it has been possible to 
obtaif it, the foreign and colonial law bearing upon foreign judg- 
ments and upon service out of the jurisdiction.” 

A second edition, carefully brought down to date, has been 
published of Mr. JIarris’s Principles of the Criminal Law (n). 
The work is brought out in its revised form under the core of the 
original author and of Mr. F. P. Tomlinson. 

, A second edition also appears of Mr. Justice Fry's well-known 
work on Contracts (12). 

We have also to note the appearance of a third edition of Mr. 
Pollock's Principles of Contract (13). The volume is heralded by 
an “ introduction,” which, unlike too many introductions, is well 
worth reading. 

Mr. Herring's (14) thirty prescriptions are capitally chosen, and 
bis remarks upon them are for the most part sensible, and to the 
point. It is a little odd to find a mixture) of spirit of lavender, 
ammonia, and camphor described ns “ a simple tonic ” ; but, as 
Frederick says in The Mimic, 41 1 can call my hat a Oadwallador, 
if I choose.” 

(8) Baby Rue . By Charles M. Clay. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(9) Nature^Series. — Fashion in Deformity . By William Henry Flower, 
LL.D„ F.B.S., &c. London : Macmillan & Co. 

(ro) Foreign Judgments. Part II. Tho Effect of an English Judgment 
Abroad. Service on Absent Defendants. By F. T. Piggott. London : 
Stevens St Sons. 

(n) The Principles of the Criminal Law. By Seymour F. Harris. Second 
Edition, revised by tho Author and F. P. Tomlinson. Londou : SLevens 
& Haynes. 

(12) A Treatise on the Specific Performance of Contracts . By the lion. 
Sir Edward Fry. Second Edition by tho Author and W. D. Kawlins. 
London : Stevens & Sons. 

( 13) Principles of Contract. By F. Pollock. Third Edition, revised 
and partly re-written. London : Stevens & Sons. 

(14) Health 1 * reservation : Thirty Valuable Prescriptions by Eminent 
London Physicians , with Practical iiemarks thereon . By Richard Herring. 
London : Longmans Sc Co. 
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QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 

^ OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of tho value of £1M each, tenable for one year, will be competed 
September With, and the three succeeding day*. One of the value of £ 1.10 will ho awarded 
bout candidate at tlila Examination, under twenty yean of age. I of sufficient merit, 
ic other, candidate* mutt lie under S6 year* of age. 
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The subject* for Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 

Tho Jcaffreton Exhibition will be competed for at the *amv time. The subjects of ext 

tion are Latin, Mathematic*, and any two of the three following language*. Greek, Frcnen, 
German. This 1* an Open Exhibition of tbe value of AM). 

Candidates must not have entered to tlte Medical or Burgloal Prootlco of any Metropolitan 
Medical School. 

The successful candidate* will be required to enter at Bt. Bartholomew's Hospital In the 
October succeeding the examination. 

For particular* application may be made to the Warden of tho College, St. Bartholomew’s 
Ilo* pi till, E.C. 

fi. UY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—* 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS— A Scholarship, or the value or IK Guineas, will he allbrad 
for open com petition on Monday, Septomlwr *6. Subject* of Examination i Claaales, Mathe- 
matte*, and Modern Language*. A Second Scholarship, alao of Ute value of lg& Guinea*, will 
be offered for open competition on tho same day. SubJecU of Examination i Inorganic Che- 
vniatry, l J hy«ica, Botany, and Zoology— For further particular* apply to tlte DKAX, Guy’* 
Hospital, 8. K. 

GT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hvdo 
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The WINTER SESSION will oommence on Monday, October 3, with an INTRODUCE 
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Students. 
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CRYSTAL FALAOE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGIN- 
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further particulars, appl3" to the Warden , Rev. G . 1 1 . Bou u v jc, D.C L. 

ABINGDON SCHOOL, — This Foundation (a.i>. 156 '}). Six 

Mile* from Oxford, has liomnleto new building* in large grounds! Classical and Modem 
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wwe * wr in oieitennam very flMiny situation. Wew building* contain sc pa- 
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P reparatory school, L»ngiev Place, langley, 

BUCKS. 

Mr. W. E. W.fcOLLlNS, late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, and for some time 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD 13. 
KKYSER, for four years Assistant-Master at tho llor. J. W. Uawtrey’a, Aldln 
House, Sloagh, receive BOYS between the ages of Eight and Fourteen, to prepare 
for entrance on the Classical or Modern aide of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Nary, • 

BOYS are also especially prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of tho Public 
Schools. 

Langley Place is a few minutes' walk from Langloy Station, on the Q.'W.R. ; la 
four miles from Windsor aiul two and a half miles from Slough. It stands cm 
gravel soil, above the level of the Thames, Tho aanttary arrangements era 
ezoelleut. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above nddross. 

MuJtARY and CIVIL SERVIC^ KX AM INATJOXS.— 

AVA There In a Department ill connexion with BLAIR LODGE SClIlKlh, l’OLMONT 
STATION. Stirlingshire, for preparation for the above Examinations. Honour* gained during 
the put year. Three Appointment* to Woolwich Academy. Seventh Place lor Indian Civil 
Service, he. fee.— Full partlculara on appllcatlou to the Hhaia-Mahtwii. 


XT AVAL OADETSIIIPS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and ARMY. 

Al LITTLE H AMITON, tho healthiest place on the English Coast. 

Mr. T. EASTMAN. M.A m Cambridge Math. Honour* trident mm of late Mr. Eastman, 
R.N., Founder of Itoyal Naval School, houtlisea), and Mr. A. M. M. HTKDMAN, M. A. Oxon., 
Double Classical Honour*. Dong experience and unfailing sucre** Good house aud plu>- 
ground, with every e o m for L— Preen t addretq. llroo k Uouw, God aiming. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, AME8BURY HOUSE, Pupo 

Heath, 1HCKLEY. Kent— Rev. EDMUND FOWI.F. receive* THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS under the age of fifteen, to prepare for the Public School*. 

The home, surruuuded by *lx acres of land, is situated in a charming locality, thirteen miles 
fhraiLondtn. 

There ia every requirement fbr a hlgh-clen Private School, a cricket and football ground, 
large Iron playroom, forming gymnasium, lie., two Eton flves-eourt*, workshop, dry play- 
ground, and a run of a third of a mile on a dry gravel path. 

The soil 1* gravel, and all the Sanitary arrangement# in and out of tho house have been 
under the special supervision of Dr. Alfhjcu CAM'KXTNIU of Croydon. 

Every Educational advantage given and many comfort* tillered, the greatest rare being 
taken of little Buy* on their first leaving home. 

Great success has been met with, several open .Scholarship* gained, and In no single case has 
a Boy failed to take his proper place at a public schuol. 

Rev. ErwUND Fowls Is well known by his very successful series of Latin and School Books, 
and for his Eton Greek Reader— written by special request for that School, and now In use at 
Eton, Harrow, Merchant Tay lors', Ac. Terms, from 80 to 120 guinea*. 

Address, till farther notice. Bally ards, Armagh. 


{VVERS LADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL (noar RUGBY). 

^ The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C. Camh., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Shrewsbury School and Wellington ('ullage, prepares BUYS from Eight yours of 
age for the Classical or Modern Sides ol Publi c Schools, _____ 

TAKE DISTRICT.— The RevTT. STEVENS (Wrangler) will 

■Li have a Vacancy for a PUPIL In September. Climate suitable for a delicate Imy. 
Mountain a nd sea air i bathing, boa ting, fishing.- A ddress. Eden Mount. Grange over Sands. 

THOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION is "offerin' ft br#* 

■L Country House, to a few QKNTLKMKN’S HONS (over Fifteen) who require extra care. 
For r eferences and terms, address M.A. Oxon, MIR Bank H ouse, near Malvern. 

ROSE, M.A., of Conyutthain IIoubo, RAMSGATE 

• (formerly Eleven veers at Cheam School), will be Joined in preparing PUPILS fur the 

Public School* by the Rev. H. C. V. SNOWDEN, B.A. iFuurteen years Hen. Assist. Master to 

ltrv. W. T. Browning. Thorpcmandcvllle). House large, with pur foot sanitary arrangements, 
and grounds of nearly four acres. Prospectus on application . 


..f Pupils limited to Twelve. Refined Engl — HP- 1 

Governesses, lllgh-class Masters tor accomplishments. Uncxcoptionablu references. — Apply 
as above, to the Directress. Mrs. B 


XT E AD-MASTER for tho GROCERS* COMPANY’S MIDDLE 

CLASS SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNB.-Notiee Is hereby given that the Court of 
the Grocers* Company will, in November next, proceed to tliu appointment of a HEAD- 
MASTER of their Middle Class Day School at Hackney Downs, built to nucominodutc from 
tOQtoOUO llovs (the present number of Boys in the School Is XM). Fixed stipend, £100 per 
annum. Capitation fee, *1 per Boy up to £400, and Itls. per iioy beyond that numlirr. 

Tho new lleed-Master wlrl cater upon his duties at Christmas next. He will lx? appointed 
subject to the provisions of n Scheme of tho Endowed Schools Commisslonem. 1 le need not lie 
In Holy Orders, but must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure of souls, or any office 
nr employment which, in the opinion of the Court, may interfere with lire pro ape performance 
of hi* duties as Head ldaster. , , „ * 

Further particulars may be obtained upon application to tho Clkhk of the Grocers Com- 
pany, Grocers' Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 


nOLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 

NEW ZEALAND A HEAP-MASTBU I. KKUUlKKUfin-thl. Institution. ITr nui.t 

have graduated In Honours at one of the leading Universities in the United Kingdom, ami 
had experience and success a# a Master In some Important Public School. The salary will 
lie 3700 per annum, without house allowance, but with a Capitation Fee of lUs, for every 
Pupil paying school fees. DAO will la allowed for passago mutiny to the Colony. 

The fallowing gentlemen have consented to not as a Commission for tho selection of the 
Master i Professor Bluekie, of Edinburgh , Professor Jo wet t. of Oxford i Arthur Midgwh'k, 
Esq., of Oxford t and tho Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. Intending candidate* enn 

obtain of the undersigned application forma and printed statement giving further particulars 

as to the School, and conditions of tho appointment. Ac. All applications must ho made ou 
the farms, and be scut In on or before September 90 to Wil.rta Kknnawav, New 
Ze aland Government Office, 7 We stminster Chambers, Lo ndon, H. W . 

OVERNESS.— RE-ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED by an 

^ experienced Teacher In a Gentleman’s Family. Good English, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
French, Latin, and Music. Able to prepare Boy* far the Public School*.— Address, Y. (i„ 
Pit* Llwyd Cottage, Abergele, Denbighshire. 


A RESPECTABLE OOIJPLE. giving up housekeeping, would 

be glad to meet with a SITUATION of TRUST , town or country. A nobleman or 
i! in item an with fishing or shootmg box would find them capable of doing all required , have 
lacn In good families.— Address. J. M., 7 Bay ham Street. Camden Town. 


BLINDNESS. 

AT least one-fourth of those suffering from Blindness can 

***> elearly tree© their calamity to thejue of Spectacles Imperfectly adapted to their sight 
by Ignorant pretender* to Optical feWm, Mr. HENRY LAU11A NCE, F.8.8., Oculist 
Optlelan, I Endslelgh Gardens. Euston Square, Ixmdon, can be jersonally consulted, and Ills 
improved spectacles supplied dally (Saturdays and Sunday* excepted) from Ton to Four. 
Mr. Laurence's engagements at various InMitntlone prevent him from bulug personally cqn- 
s uMed at any other time. Sir JUbfUe BiaaoiOT. Manchester Square, London, W., writes i 
M I have tried the principal opticians In London without success, but your spectacles suit mo 
admirably far reading and walking. The clearness of your glares* as compared with others 
is really surprising.*' Dr. Urno, Chelmsford, late Surgeon- Major West Essex, writes i *' I could 
net have believed it possible that my sight could hare been so much improved and relieved 
at my in, Eighty-two. 1 ran now reed the smalleet print, although suffering from 



LIFE ASSURANCES, Ac. 


T . ION INSURANCE OFFICES, 

-L-i FOB FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, AND W 

ACCIDENTS, 

8 LOTHBURY, LONDON, B.C, 

COMBINED CAPITALS. 33,000,000 STERLING, 

FIRE INSURANCES on Liberal Terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCE to aU Us Breathes. 

New Method of Combined Life and Accident Insurances. _ 

Accident Insurance Lfolines from £9 lo*. per annum, to seenre 31,000 In event of Death, and 
specified Compensation lor nou-tatal injury. ^ 

Prospectuses and all parUuulart may bo obt&ed at tho Head Offioe of the Companfee, oi 
from any of tho Agents. 


N 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1838. 1 MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. 

Subscribed Capital, 33,000,000, uf which uuld up 3300/100. 

Fir» Reserve Funds. JMM.IM. 

Life Funds as per last account, 31A&8/M0, 


5 II (U N I X FIRE OFFIOE. 

■ LOMBiHD STBKET AND CHAHtNO CROSS, LONDON ElTlBLl.B.U |T««. 

l*romptaud liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected In all parts of the World, 

JOHN J . BROOMFIELD, jtoereftw y. 

MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

■ Established l&ra.-l OLD BROAD STREET. F..C. , and tf FALL MALL, 8. W. 

CAPITAL. 31.800/100. PAID-UP and INVESTED, 3700J000. 

E. COZENS SMITH. General Manapar. . 


FJOYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

■*- v Royal Exchange, London, August 10, 1081. 

, The Court of Dlrectur* of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do hereby give Notice, 
that a GENERAL Cut JUT nf the said Corporation will be holdeu at their Omee at the Huysf 
Exchange. on Thursday, the lath lust., froiuIOne u’clunk till Two o'clock In tlie aUeiitutm, 
for the Election o! a Director in the room ot Lord Jnscelino Wlliiatii Percy, deceased, which 
LI rollon will bo declared at such time us tho General Court shall appoint to receive the Report 
of the Scrutineers. 

E. R. IIANDCOCK, Sevtvtarp. 
The Chair will ha taken at One o'clock precisely. 

N.B. - Printed List* of lha Proprietors quullllcd to vote will be delivered at UwOffloe TUI# 
Day, Saturday, the mh ol August. 


HOTELS. * 

"DRIGnTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 

Esplanade. Near thn West l*ler. Central and qufot. Long estahllshed. Suites of* 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee- mom far Ladies aud Gentlemen. Hen- Water Service In thelloiel. 

BKNJN. BULL. Jlannvtr. 


rpOTLAND BAY, Islo of Wight, near Alum Bay.— TOTLAND 

BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort, with moderate charges. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excel lent sand* and promenado pier. Good anchursco 

Inr yachts. Special Herviee, J- ndav, *.10 l\M., Returning Monday, 7 A.M. Apply to Miss 

l M MUia, Mauag cress (l ate of tho Laugham Ho tel). _ * 

TLFRAOOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of tlie Atlantic, ia 

its own Groumis of Five Aercs, with Tennis T.awn. Tontalna JM Rooms, and is *’ a 
model of sanitary rxcellenrc.” Oms of the largest Swimming Baths In England i also Private 
Sea-water Baths — Every Information of Manauku. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 


A nnual sale nine millions. 

* Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.” 

Dr. Norman Kerr. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED \ 

19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 

■godrigues' novelties” in monograms, arms, 

CreatH, anil Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved ns Gems. 

NOTE TAPER aud ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated In Gold, Silver. Branse. and 
Colours, In the first style. 

BE«iT RELIEF STAMPING, one colour. Is. per 3(W. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 4* PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


F urnish your house or apartments 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’H HIRE SYSTEM. Tho original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Friers i no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to extent from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— *48, 948, and M0 Tottenham Court Road. 
and lb, M, a u d * l Morwell Street, W.C. Established 18M. 

DECORATION. 

TVTORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the- 

XtX heft periods of Decorative Art, and having bod great experience In carrying 
out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING^ 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the neoeuary 
works ub moderate cost. MORANT & CO/ personally superintend ell worto 
entrusted to them, 

91 Nxw Bono Stiiekt, W. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGIN AL DESIGNS, 

FAST COLOURS* 
From Dd. per yard. 

Patterns eont and Bstlmatea given. 

O. HINDL1Y * BOVB, 

184 OXFORD STREET, W. 


F 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS. FIRST AWARD, SYDNEY. 

. E Y * S OOOOA EXTBAOTv 

Gnanateed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the eaperfloMi ett. 

Strictly pure* and well mauufeetured/'-W. W. StOotMUT, CVty 

. 'B 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S COMPROMISE. 

A T last the Irish Land Bill has passed through all its 
trials — except the trial of being set practically to work. 
The excitement which was caused at the end of last week 
by the apparent probability of a collision between the two 
Houses was to a great extent factitious. For days — 
indeed, for weeks — certain Radical organs had been 
pointing out to their readers how intolerable it was that 
the Lords should have a chance of spoiling the measure, 
and it was almost a matter of conrse' that they should 
endeavour to show that their fears were realized. On the 
other, tho defiant mood in which Mr. Gladstone handled 
the Lords' amendments at their first return naturally 
created the impression that there was mischief in 
the air, and provoked the Lords to “insist" some- 
what more peremptorily than they might otherwise have 
done. Yet the reference backwards and forwards of 
an important measure from one House to tho other is no 
such unheard-of occurrence; and the spirit of the debate 
on tho second reading in the Upper House was an almost 
certain pledge that no underhand endoavour would bo 
mado on that side to throw the Bill out by means of in- 
sisting on unreasonable amendments. The second con- 
sideration of tho Lords' proposals way conducted in a much 
more moderato and becoming temper than tho first, and 
.some important concessions were mado. As might havo 
been expected, the Lords mot these concessions in a proper 
spirit, and the hitch magnified by quidnuncs into a crisis 
was past. The eager haste of tho Hundreds to get up 
indignation meetings has rather ludicrously overrun it- 
self. Yet even these few hours of agitation had a HOine- 
what bondficial effect, as showing tho utter fulsity of the 
contention that English opinion is in favour of the Land 
Bill. That opinion is perhaps in favour of continuing Mr. 
Gladstone in powor, and, things being so, declines to pro- 
nounce itself against a measure to which holms pledged him- 
self ; but oven under the powerful stimulus of a possible 
.collision between Lords and Commons, not the slightest 
■enthusiasm for the measure itself has boon manifested 
except in extreme Radical cliquos. It is tolerated ami 
acquiesced in, and that is all — except that an intense weari- 
ness of it disposes every one to wish it over and done 
with. Had tho Lords actually delayed its passing it would 
have been this wish and not any belief in its cfiicacy or 
intrinsic merit that might have disposed Englishmen to 
look unfavourably on their actiou. But it bus not been 
wrecked, and has hardly been even hindered beyond a 
reasonable time. Ingenious Radicals protest, of course, 
that if it fails it will bo solely in consequence of tho conces- 
sions made to tho Lords. They may be left face to face 
with tho admission of Lord Carlin a eord, an admitted 
partisan of the tenants, and tho Government care-taker 
<of tho Bill in the Upper House, that the alterations of 
the poet ten days have, in his opinion, distinctly im- 
proved it. 

An equally natural, though curiously inconsistent, line 
baa been taken by other Government partisans who declare 
that no concession worth speaking of has been made at all. 
This party may be congratulated ou tho possession of at 
* least a great deal of courage. The insertion of the proviso 
' that payments made by one tenant to another are, in no 
ease, to constitute in themselves a claim to reduction of 
|pnt, removes the greatest wrong of the whole measure— a 


wrong which has been unceasingly protested against from 
the very first introduction of the Bill, and which has been 
1 steadily ignored by the Government. It is truo that they 
repeatedly denied that any such wrong was intended ; but 
they steadily refused to render it impossible that, in virtue 
of successive exorbitant payments for tenant-right, the 
landlord’s rent should bo whittled down to nothitig. Thiy 
has now been made impossible, and it is tho doing of tho 
Lords. In tho same way the Government have again and 
again turnod a deaf ear to the repeated demonstrations 
of tho injustice and impolicy of forcing the landlord to 
raise tho rent before ho can go into Court. But now their 
ears havo been opened, and Mr. Gladstone himself avows 
the hardship, the existence of which he has for months 
refused to acknowledge. The excision of Mr. Paunell’s 
amendment deprives dishonest tenants of a shelter which 
they would most certainly have sought. Even tho wild 
duck clause, over which some persons havo made merry, 
while others have invoighed against it as an extension of 
the hated feudal rights of sporting, is a substantial and 
purely business-like confirmation of rights of property. 
In miniature, indeed, tho references made to this insigni- 
ficant amendment by tho fervid partisans of the Bill 
are a very good picturo of tho knowledge of Ireland 
which they so frequently display. Ireland, they may like 
to hear, is iu many parts a swampy and moorland 
country surrounded by the sea ; and in such a country 
the possession of the wild fowl frequenting it by A 
or B respectively may make, over no very largo estate, 
a difference of hundreds a year. When these conces- 
sions, small and large, are added to those made at tho first 
reference to the Commons, the total amount will be found 
very considerable. The leaders of the Opposition and of 
tho Government were perfectly justified in saying that 
the spirit of tho Bill Las not been a flee tod in tho least 
by tlieso concessions. They havo simply explained pro- 
visions which might havo inflicted, and would certainly 
havo inflicted, intolerable wrong, or eiso have removed 
e.\ ere seen ces calculated to inako tho difficult lot of an Irish 
landlord in the future more difficult still. In tho Bill as 
it first left the Commons there was what may be called 
a presumption, ugainst the landlord. lie was to pay 
for all, and every doubtful pliraso was of such a 
diameter as to be capable of being worked against him; 
while the tenant could not, any more than ho can now, bo 
deprived by any ingenuity of construction of the benefits 
intended tor him. Tho alterations havo rodressed this 
Inequality to a very great extent, and the tenant is now 
left to ins judicial rent, his practically free sale, and his 
stable, if not indefinitely, fixed tenuro, without the parings 
and snippings of his landlord's goods which ho might 
otherwise have got, and without the kuowlodgo that if ho 
goes into court it will bo with a presumption iu his favour, 
while his landlord can only enter it with a presumption 
against him. 

It is nob in human nafcur^ that those who, week after 
week lor more thau a quarter of a yato, have had to note, 
to study, and to comment upon the fttricate details and 
tortaous variations of the Land Bill, should part from it 
without a feeling of considerable relief. It has long been 
impossible to say anything new about it, though there 
has not been the least difficulty iu saying things that 
were perfectly truo. Yet it must be remembered — 
and, truism as it is, the necessity of the remembrance 
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the history of the Land Bill has not 
jlnning. The tendency of Englishmen 
i soon as it is passed as part of tho 
tion of the country lias no doubt a 
Jiving solidity and permanonce to our 
it is not seldom mischievous. Such a 
measure as tttTS is essentially of the character of an ex- 
periment to be watched with care and its results noted 
anxiously and minutely — not a final settlement to be 
accepted and thought no more about. That the agitators 
who havexn&do it inevitable, save at the risk of a dangerous 
alternative, have not the slightest intention of taking it 
as a discharge in full of their claims has been all along 
evident. To Mr. Parnell and his friends it has been 
simply an instalment — an instalment whioh has tho advan- 
tage of heartening those who want and weakening the 
resistance of those who have. Tho only thing left in 
doubt is liow far tho constituents of these agitators will 
continue to support them. This is hardly the place to dis- 
cuss that question, but it is impossible to ignore tho fact 
that it is a pressing and an important one. On the other 
side, and also waiting practical solution, is tho question of 
the actual economical and social working of tho Act. Tho 
solntion of this will necessarily consist of throe progrosses 
or stages. There will first bo the question how far the 
tenants now in arrear and recalcitrant will submit to the 
arrangements provided by the Bill — a submission which, 
be it remembered, will be inconsistent with the principles 
\>f the Land Lenguo, yet without which they will bo de- 
prived of the offered benefits, and, if the Act be strictly 
carried out, of their holdings. The second stago will bo the 
vast undertaking of ro valuing the rental book of Ireland. 
The third will be tho futuro working of tho principles of 
sale and tenure contained in tlio Act. Enough has been 
said before on the too probablo dangers to which these 
successive stages arc exposed. It need only be added 
that the history of their actual progress will bo tho his- 
tory of the most remarkable economic oxporimont ever yet 
attempted. Neither in France, nor in Germany, nor in 
Russia, in all of which countries great revolutions in the 
tenure of land have boon effected during the last century, 
has anything been attempted so complicated, and, what is 
more, so hazardous. For the last state of a peasant proprietor 
can hardly bo worse than tho first slato of a Borf. But the 
last state of an .Irish tenant face to face with the tender 
mercies of the usurer and the law would bo very much 
worse than his first, state subject only to tho capricious 
but customary indulgence of a landlord. 


FAIR TRADE. 

T HE Conservative party is not in a prosperous con- 
dition ; but for many of the causes of its depression 
its members are not directly rosponsiblo. It is scarcely 
their fault that they are outnumbered, that they are 
assailed by popular clamour, or that the interests which it 
is their mission to defend are incessantly threatened by 
an impulsive Minister. It is a graver misfortune that a 
considerable section of their body is placing itself deliber- 
ately in the wrong. The advocates of fair trade, which is 
a newfangled name for tho negation of free-trade, are 
doing their utmost to bind tho party to a ruinous associa- 
tion with untenable doctrines. A private houscholdor 
would be thought insane if he attempted to counteract a 
decrease or stagnation in his professional receipts by deal- 
ing with more expensive Bhops ; yet the samo process is 
recommended by a sot of theorists who have persuade*} 
themselves that the industrial classes are dissatisfiod with 
the commercial policy of tho last forty years. Demos- 
thenes compared tho Athenians of his time to an awkward 
pugilist, who always shifted his guard to the place at 
which he had lost received a blow. There is not less 
simplicity in the attempt to revive the manufactories of 
Bradford by imposing duties on imported corn. It 
is true that as long as tho Government is, by no fault 
of its own, committed to the anomalous task of negotiating 
a commercial treaty, the power of increasing such taxes as 
the duty on French wines may be justifiably held in 
reserve for diplomatic purposes; but, if the tariff: were 
once settled, it would not be the interest of the English 
Government to ubo tho liberty of increasing duties whioh 
it might have retained. It seems that the chances of con- 
cluding a moderately satisfactory treaty lire not unfavour- 
able* In this respect the economical errors of the English 


fair-traders may possibly have produced a beneficial 
result. The Frenoh Government must by this time have* 
ascertained that the industrial community in England is* 
not so eager for a treaty as to be willing to accept 
flagrantly unreasonable conditions. The English Ministers 
have more than once declared that they will neither allow 
any branch of trade to be destroyed, nor assent to a treaty 
more injurious to oommeroe than the Convention of i860* 
Mr. Ritchie himself oonld soaroely insist on the stipula- 
tion that the tariff should in every instance be exempt 
from increase. The question is whether the Hew treaty 
will, on the average, be as tolerable as the old. 

The advocates of retaliation are never tired of oonvioting 
Mr. Cobden of a want of foresight. There ib no doubt that 
his sanguine hopes of converting the world to his doctrines ** 
have thus far been falsified ; but a true prophet has often* 
miscalculated the weeks of years within which his predic- 
tions arc to be accomplished. Sooner or later the multi- 
plication-table will pervade regions where men are still 
content to reckon on their fingers. Demonstrable truths 
never lose the ground whioh they almost always gradually 
gain. Russia and the United States regard with equal 
complacency the extension of absolute Free- trade over 
new districts in their dominions as they are oonquered or 
settled. In France almost every considerable politician 
understands and believes the doctrines of political economy, 
though it is still thought expedient to humour the ignor- 
ance of universal suffrage. The Minister of Commerce is 
a Free-trader ; M. Thiers has left no school of disciples 
behind him, though his confidential friend happens for tho 
moment to preside at the Foreign Office. M. PoUTEB- 
Quertdsr is a membor of a defeated party. MM. 
Waddington have fallen into the rear rank of the dominant 
Republicans. It is not improbable that at the impending 
election some candidates may explain to rural constituencies 
that it is not for the benefit of the peasantry that iron, 
cotton, and wool should be artificially dear, especially 
as the demand for wine and other Frenoh products is 
necessarily checked by a protective tariff. If Mr. Cham- 
berlain is rightly informed, the sugar bounty, which is 
the most perverse of all plans for interfering with tho 
natural course of industry, has been already to a great 
extent modified, if not practically abolished. It is. almost 
a matter of regret that the French taxpayer should no 
longer make a voluntary contribution for the benefit of 
the English consumer. On tho other hand, it is true that 
the French Government proposes to subsidize a line of 
steamers from Marseilles to Melbourne ; but it is not likely 
that so absurd a bounty on French manufactures destined 
for a spocial port will be long continued. 

Mr. Ritchie, representing tho comparatively moderate 
fair- traders, repudiated any connexion with tho promoters 
of a meeting which was lately hold at Exeter Hall. It is 
to bo regretted that so respectable and well-informed a 
politician as Sir Algernon Borthwick should have placed 
himself at the head of a wild and hopeless agitation m r 
but tho preachers of extreme doctrines have almost 
always tho advantage of exceptional consistency. Mr. 
Ritchie recommends retaliation to an extent whioh wonld 
leave it practically inoperative, wbilo tho fair-traders of 
Exeter Hall have no hesitation in proposing the re- 
establishment of a Corn-law. If such a measure were 
practicable, it is barely possible that it might affect the 
commercial policy of tho United States. In the negotia- 
tions with France, a corn duty would have little influence, 
because in ordinary years there is no considerable Frenoh 
importation. It is but an idle employment to discuss the 
probablo consequences of a measure whioh wonld he 
peremptorily rejected if it were seriously proposed. In 
this instance prejudice and tradition are on the same side 
with sound economic principle and with material ex- 
pediency. Tho proposal of a duty on corn would arouse 
dangerous passions, while it could not be defended by 
moderately plausible arguments. Tho Exeter BUI scheme 
is much more anomalous than the old Corn-law, whioh 
was intended to seoare in perpetuity prices whioh were 
supposed to be moderately remunerative. The fair- 
traders, on the other hand, would impose a duty for pole- 
mical objects on the understanding that it was to be re- 
moved as soon as other countries aee induced to establish 
reasonable tariffs. Protective legislation necessarily creates ^ 
artificial interests, on whioh a remission of duties must * 
have a ruinous effect. A combative tariff, aftyr 1 pro- 
moting the investment of capital in agriculture, and tfifr 
raising the market price or laud, would, on tim Exeier 
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Ball .theory, be abolished in retarn for the admission of 
■ Baglish manufactures to French or American markets. 
The benefits which might in that case be conferred on 
Bradford or Sheffield wonld be no consolation to land- 
owners or fanners* 

•It is, perhaps, natural that an Opposition weak in num- 
bers, and not in sympathy with principles which are for 
’the moment popular, should be ready to ally itself with any 
eeotion of the majority which may be disposed to separate 
itself from the balk of the party ; but it is not for the 
benefit of the Conservative cause that it should seek to 
profit by a passing delusion. In the House of Commons 
Mr. New degate enjoys the proud distinction of being the 
•only wowed and consistent advocate of Protection. In the 
worst of times be never became a convert to the doctrines 
of the Corn Law League ; and ho now regards with ex- 
cusable complacency the tardy fulfilment of his own pro- 
phecies of the damage which would be inflicted on the landed 
interest. As he announced when the great wheat districts of 
iheWest were still included in the wilderness, and when the 
importation of cattle in Atlantic steamers had not yet been 
•contemplated, English producers ure undersold, and they 
nre not likely to recover their former position. A mono- 
poly of home supply would have averted the evil which 
has overtaken one class of the community at the cost of 
intolerable injustice to the rest. The anomaly might have 
been permanently possible if the land of Eugland had been 
•occupied by two or three millions of freeholders. A few 
thousands of large proprietors, if they had resisted oliaugo, 
wonld long since have been swept away. Mr. Nkwdkuate 
wonld scorn to enlist himself among tho fair-traders who 
persuade themselves that their doctrines may bo re- 
conciled with economic orthodoxy. A staunch Protec- 
tionist must despise tho prctonco of helping tho manu- 
facturers by conferring a temporary and precarious boon 
on the landownors. It is not worth wiiilo to buy at 
ouoh a price the votes of malcontent artisans in a few 
towns which are specially situated. It may be hoped that 
the revival of trade which is indicated by tho returns of 
tne Clearing-House and of tho Kailway Companies will 
silently put an end to a fooblo agitation. Jt maybe re- 
marked that tho leaders of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons have never countenanced the fair- 
trade movement. Sir Stafford Noktiicote has on more 
than one occasion publicly denounced the fallacies which 
amuse a section of his followers. Mr. W. H. Smith may 
be trusted to adhere to the principles which he has always 
professed. Lord Beacon sfield, shortly before his death, 
denounced on grounds of political expediency or necessity 
an agitation which he might perhaps in other circuin- 
atancos, and at an earlier period in his career, have not 
been unwilling to encourage. Mr. Ritciiie himself would 
repudiate the doctrines which arc maintained by Mr. 
•Chaplin and Sir Algernon Boktuwick. 


MEXICO. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Times has lately given 
an elaborate, although possibly a highly-eolourod, 
sketch of what the great railway financiers of the United 
States are doing lor Mexico. There are two great enter- 
prises on foot, to which a third is on the point of being 
added. It may be said briefly tlmt tho Americans are being 
good enough to cover Mexico with railways. There is tho 
great Central Railway from tho city of Mexico to tho 
frontier and thenco to Kansas, and there is the groat 
National Railway from the city of Mexico to tho frontier, 
and thence to Texas. Each of theso lines is a prolongation 
•of a large oxisting system in tho States, and is iu the hands 
of capitalists who have done enough to make it probable 
that they do not lightly talk of schemes, however gigantic. 
And these schemes arc vory largo, for besides the main 
lines there are numerous branches, and each of them con- 
templates a branch to the Pacific as if a branch to the 
Paoific was a mere nothing. Tho total length contemplated 
by tiie National Railway is no less than 2,500 miles, and 
the intended extent of tho Central is about 1,700. Wo 
may thus speak in round numbers of a total anticipated 
length of 4,000 miles. . The Central line is of the standard 
gauge, and tho National line is of tho metre gauge. 
Taking one with tho other, it is impossible to reckon 
#swtho cost of construction and equipment, apart from 
all watering of stock and the profits of financiers, as 
toil thc^n. 5,000!. a mile. This is a very low estimate 


according to English experience ; and it mnst^ be' re- 
membered that iu Mexioo the cost of the freight of 
a large portion of the materials mast necessarily be 
very heavy. But, even if only 5,000!. a mile is taken, 
this, on 4,000 miles, means an outlay of twenty millions 
sterling. The Americans do not mean to -find all this 
money themselves. They are to be helped, and veiy 
largely holped, by tlio Mexican Government. A subsidy is 
to be given them, which varies not only with enoh line, 
but with different parts of tho Hatne line, but in no case 
falls below 2,500!. a mile. Thus, if the total cost of con- 
struction is taken at twonty millions, the Americans wonld 
have to find ten millions and tho Mexicans wonld bavo to 
find ten millions. The total revenue of Mexico is between 
three millions aud three millions and a half per annum, 
and there has hitherto been generally a deficit. Tho deficit 
does not perhaps now exist, for the country has had peace 
for some years ; and Mexico maybe said to be now paying 
its way, although there is certainly no surplus. In what 
time it is thought probable that tho National and Central 
systems should be finished is not stated. But nine years 
may perhaps be considered a reasonable time. If so, 
Mexico would bavo to give those enterprising foreigners 
in nine years three whole years’ revenue. Of course, 
nothing in finance can be pronounced beforehand to bo 
absolutely impossible ; but the world has hitherto been 
accustomed to talk in a depreciatory way of Mexico. Tho 
world would certainly have to change its tone,® and alloy 
that Mexico was behaving most handsomely to foreign 
capitalists, and was displaying infinite financial ingenuity, 
if it showed itself able and willing to go without any 
revenue at all every third year, and to hand over all its 
receipts to tho adventurous makers of railways. 

But evon these two vast systems of railways are not 
onongh for tho Americans. A third schemo is beiug 
started, which also is iu the hands of men of great finan- 
cial position, and tho direction of which is adorned with 
tho names of persons as eminent ns General Grant, late 
President of the United States, and General Diaz, late 
President of Mexico. As the other two great lines supply 
tho wants of tho north of Mexico, this is to supply the 
wants of the south. It. is to shirt from the city of Mexico, 
and go in a south-westerly direct ion to the town of 
Oaxaca, whence it is to branch, on the westward to tho 
Pacific, and on the eastward to the Atlantic, touching tho 
sea, not only at Vera Cruz, but at a new port, which it is 
proposed to construct at a point on the const where there 
is said to be a safer anchorage than Vera Cruz affords. 
The holders of the concession have also tho astonishing 
privilege of going “ southward to tins frontior of Guate- 
“ mala, if desired.” The length of the line contemplated, 
short of this ambitious extension, is 800 miles ; and, if this 
lino could also ho made for 5,000/ a mile, a fnrthor expen- 
diture of four millions would be involved. The holders of 
this new schemo aro more considerate to the Mexicans, 
or more independent of them, as they liavo asked for 
no subvention, and prefer to raako the line for them- 
selves, and, in return, bo under no limitations as to 
their tariffs. The Americans aro to find all the money 
that is needed, and it will bo very interesting to 
them to learn what will be needed, for that will teach 
them, among other things, whore their wonderful lino is 
to go. It may be safely said tlmt no one connected with 
the scheme has the faintest notion what kind of country 
fills up the space between Oaxaca and tho Pacific. Tho 
first step to be taken was to send engineers to be the pre- 
cursors of civilized man in wandering over this unknown 
region. The surveys which aro now being made aro, how- 
ever, suro to show that a railway can somehow be made if 
any 0110 likes to mako it. With money a railway can bo 
made anywhere, and the Americans will get from Oaxaca 
to the Pacific if they wish. But that they will get theio 
cheaply is beyond belief to those who consider that t-lio 
formation of the mountain ranges on the West Coast offers 
vory serious difficulties, and that tho materials must bo 
transported at considerable cost from the Atlantic, or sent 
round to the Pacific coast. Still, at. one price or another 
this new line, as well as the two established linos, will bo 
made, if the Americans persist in what they have under- 
taken. And they aro already doing something much more 
than the mere talking of great schemes would imply. The 
Central and the National lines aro hard at work. They 
have made a good start both at the Mexican and tho 
American ends, and if the statement that b) tho end of 
this year the National will have 500 miles in order for work- 
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iog is carried out, no one can deny that there lias been a 
most striking display of energy and of the command of 
capital. 

If it is asked whether the vast amount of capital 
which it is intended to apply to tho construction of 
railways in Mexico will continue to be found, and 
whether tho railways when made are likely to pay, 
we must first look at what is being done in the 
United States themselves. Tho now mileago laid down 
last year exceeded that of any year since 1871, more 
than 7,000 miles of new railways having been built in 
1S80. This was 2,500 miles in excess of what was con- 
structed in 1879, so that the mere excess of Inst year over 
the year before equals tho whole length of tho longest 
Mexican line. Tho nominal cost of the new lines was 
xo,oooZ. a mile; this would give a total expenditure of 
seventy millions. The real cost was, it may be presumed, 
much less ; but it would ho a low estimate to compute tho 
actual outlay at forty millions. To people who spend on 
their own new linos forty millions in one year it must 
600m a trifle to spend ton millions, or, if the Mexican 
Shut hern lino is taken into account, fourteen millions, in 
several years. Even if tho Mexican Government did not 
pay a farthing of tho subventions promised, tho United 
States would easily make up the deficiency ; and it would 
surprise no ono acquainted with Mexico to learn that the 
directors of these undertakings rely very little on the sub- 
ventions promised, and are content to look forward to 
the position of being creditors on a very largo scale of a 
Government which they may hope to bo able to treat as 
great and strong creditors are in the habit of treating small 
and weak debtors. Tho receipts on tho American railways 
even in tho Far West are highly satisfactory. The 
National Company lias already more than eight hundred 
miles at work in Colorado ami Utah, and it is stated that 
its system is taking an average of 30Z. per mile per week, 
and is worked at 50 per cent, of the gross receipts, which 
leaves a net income of 8 per cent, on a capital of 10,000/. 
to the mile. This is more tliun a satisfactory result. It 
is a vory astonishing result, and tho only question is 
whether anything like tho same result can bo attained in 
Mexico. Tlio conditions are not at all the same. The 
American railways tlirivo because everywhere they carry 
with them now settlors, with whom there is no ono to 
interfere, who aro all of European descout, who possess 
capital and energy, and who aro protected by American 
law and by tho general determination of American 
citizens, except in some wild regions where the dosporato 
go in. advance of the orderly, to see the law respected. 
Mexico is an old country. It has been for three centuries 
under the dominion of Spain ; it is inhabited by uu 
aboriginal population, very poor and very superstitious ; 
all the laud belongs to some one, and the first thought of 
tho inhabitants outsido tho towns, which aro for the 
most part poor, decayed, stagnant places, is to shoot a 
new comer, unless it auswors bettor to rob him. On the 
other hand, the natural resources of Mexico aro quite 
equal to those of tho Wcstorn States of the Uniom and if 
the Americans can dominate tho Mexicans, they will make 
them grow rich after the American fashion, whether they 
like it or not. Probably they will dominate them ; but 
many of those who know Mexico best think that this 
domination will not be established except after a painful 
struggle. It must be said, however, that tho very scale 
on which the Americans are working, or are propared to 
work, lessens tho danger. They willimposo themselves so 
rapidly and at so many points, that the country may bo 
transformed before it thinks of resisting. 


COURTS OF APPEAL. 

T TTE permanent arrangement by which tho Master of 
tho Rolls is to preside in tho Court of Appeal, 
though it renders the gradations of judicial rank more 
symmetrical, may perhaps liavo been suggested by tho 
peculiar qualifications of the present incumbent of the 
office. The Master of the Rolls has from ancient times 
held the third place among tho judges, taking rank im- 
mediately after tho Chief Justico of England ; yet, when 
it was found necessary to increase the strength of the 
Equity Bench, and to relieve the Lord Chancellor of a 
portion of hiB duties, the Master of the Bolls continued to 
be a Judge of First Instance, while the Lords Justices 
exercised the functions of a Court of Appeal. It happened 


that for some years the new tribunal consisted of lawyers 
whose authority was regarded by the profession a* 
higher than that of the Courts below, and the relation 
between original aud appellate jurisdiction had perhaps not 
been fully considered. In the times of Lord Eldon and hi* 
predecessors the LordGhanoellor sat almost daily in his own 
Court, and Common Law appeals were' then and long 
afterwards heard in the Exchequer Chamber by judges of 
the same rank with those who had given judgment in bane* 
Tho present Lord Chancellor seems to incline to a partial 
revival of a practice which was abolished by the Judica- 
ture Act ; but he has already withdrawn the proposal of 
associating three ordinary judges, elected by their fellows, 
with the Court of Appeal. No part of tho modern judicial 
organization has worked more satisfactorily than the Ap- 
peal Court, practically consisting of the Lords Justices 
sitting in two divisions. The Lord Chancellor has of 
late, when his other avocations allowed of his attend- 
ance, supplied a casual vacancy in the Court, and the 
Lord Chief Justice and the Master of the Rolls have 
less frequently given their assistance. Hereafter tho 
Master of the Rolls will preside in one of the divi- 
sions; but for the present the Lord Chief Justice will 
continue to exercise original jurisdiction in the oivil and 
criminal courts, it is not impossible that in some future 
rearrangement tho chief Common Law dignitary will also 
be transferred to the Court of Appeal. It is no objection 
to legislation in matters of this kind that it is tentative and 
gradual. The comprehensive sohotne of tho Judicature 
Act has, on the whole, boon successful ; but it would havo 
been surprising if there had not from time to time been 
occasion for modification of dotails. 

An intermittent controversy on the comparative im> 
portance of original and appellate jurisdiction had pre- 
ceded the introduction of tho Lord Chancellor’s Bill. 
The suppression of two out of throo of the great Common 
Law offices was opposed by some of the judges on tho 
ground that, in their opinion, the highest dignitaries ought 
to be, us formerly, placed in immediate contact with tho 
ordinary administration of justice. The porsonal qualities 
of judges, as distinguished from their strictly legal attain- 
ments and aptitudes, aro perhaps most conspicuously exhi- 
bited in dealing with causes and trials. Law Officers who 
were habitually promotod to tho places of Chiof Justice af 
tho Common Pleas and Chief Baron were often more re- 
markable for general ability and for knowledge of tho world 
than for profound legal learning. The arguments for the 
retention of title and. rank, which had become dissociated! 
from the presidency of separate Courts, were too subtle 
and far-fetched to prevail against a more Symmetrical 
arrangement. The great majority of laymen would 
assume that an appellate tribunal ought to bo higher 
in rank and in general estimation than the Courts of 
which it revises the decisions. Lawyers understand 
better tho greater complication and difficulty of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction ; but the majority of their number 
would acquiesce in tho sumo practical conclusion. It i* 
in the highest degree important that law should be both 
just and certain; and a system of jurisprudence which 
depends mainly on precedents requires for its construe* 
tion and maintenance the highest ability which can be 
obtained. Tho acknowledged efficacy of the present 
Court of Appeal results from tho great ability and learn, 
iug of its principal members. It has suffered a great loss 
by the death of Lord Justice James ; and it is understood 
that another judgo of extraordinary vigour and ability is, 
after many years of valuable service, about to retire. It 
is not surprising that tho Lord Chancellor, who is re- 
sponsible lur the competency of the Court, should bo 
anxious to maintain its character by tho addition of a 
member who has no superior in judicial reputation. 
Future vacancies mast be supplied as circumstances may 
allow from tho Bar or the Bench. 

Tho extraordinary facility and promptness which ha vo> .. 
enabled the Master of the Rolls to keep down the business 
ofhis Court will bo no longer required when ho takes his placet 
as a J udgu of Appeal ; but the combination of intellectual 
activity with profound knowledge of the law Will give tlio 
necessary authority to his decisions. In common with the* 
majority of his judicial colleagues, Sijj George Jessel is, 
unlike many of his predecessors in former times, anxioua 
to do justice in each particular case rather than to refine 
ou tho nice analogies of law. Of one of the ablest and *tf§dts 
learned judges of the last generation a satirical epitaph 
recorded how kgc$ Anglicm in ainvrdtm rtdustU; and tho 
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accomplishment of such a task required much logical 
acuteness. More reoenfc judges have learned to suspect 
that a plausible inference which involves the infliction of 
obvious wrong on a litigant is likely to involve a fallacy, 
unless, indeed, it necessarily results from careless statu- 
tory legislation. It is muoh more true at presont than 
in former times that law approximates to the perfec- 
tion of common BenBe. Within living memory cer- 
tain classes of legal questions were scarcely ever de- 
cided on their merits. Like the early interpreters of 
the Twelve Tables, judges were almost afways interrupted, 
before they approached the merits of the case, by the 
discovery that one or both the parties had failed to 
comply with the necessary forms. About forty years ago, 
through the oo-ope ration of feeble or super-subtle judges 
with' audacious advocates, the evil had reached its climax, 
and caused the beginning of a wholesome reaction. The 
pages of Meeson and Weldy record some of the most 
remarkable results of perverse ingenuity. The old system 
of Oommon Law pleading was a scionco in itself, having 
few points of contact with practical right. The present 
mode of stating a cause of action or a defence is moro 
intelligible to laymen ; but some experienced practitioners 
donbt whether it is not nnnecossarily diffuse. It is oven 
possiblo that pleadings may be wholly discontinued. Any 
ohanges which are now made either in the constitution of 
the judicial Bench or in legal practice are, at least, in- 
tended in good faith to make the law simple and certain. 
The great increase in the expense of litigation, which has 
been one of the consequences of the Judicature Act, is 
attributable to the multiplication of stages in a suit or to 
other causes which may bo removed. 

The continuanco in Common Law actions of tho right 
of appeal to the Court in bano is generally deemed un- 
necessary. Before tho passing of the Judicature Act, the 
Courts sitting in bano discharged tho greater part of tho 
duties which now devolve on the Court of Appeal. Tho 
cases which wore afterwards carried to tho Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber were comparatively few. Thero seems to 
be no reason why an appeal should not bo taken direct from 
the judge Bitting at Nisi Prius to tho Court of Appeal. 
The future efficiency of the Court will depend on the care 
and sound judgment with which appointments aro here- 
after mode. A long succession of Chancellors huvo esta- 
blished tho laudable custom of appointing ordinary judges 
for the most part on strictly professional grounds, in 
some instances it has been thought necessary to allow 
claims founded on Parliamentary service ; but the political 
opiuions of tho majority of judges aro in many cases 
wholly unknown, even to tho Bar. It is highly desirable 
that the same rule should bo applied to members of tho 
Court of Appeal. Their first qualification will bo a sound 
knowledge of law; and it matters little whether they 
possess tho eloquence and adroitness of successful advo- 
cates. It is true that some of the greatest judgos, such as 
the Lobd Chancellor, and his immediate predecessor, 
and thopresent Master of the Rolls, have been members 
of the Blouse of Commons and* Law Officers before their 
promotion to tho Bench ; but a capable Attorney-General 
would not always add weight to the judgments of a 
Court of Appeal. As a general rule, it is desirable that 
Lords Justices should, like several of the actual members 
of the Court, be soleoted from the rankB of tho ordinary 
judges; but occasionally a member of the Bar attains a 
generally recognized pro-eminonco, which may entitle him 
at once to the higher promotion. The authority of the 
court will be increased by tho appointment of Sir George: 
Jessel to its highest rank. His successors at the Rolls 
may sometimes have been appointed for other causes than 
for their strictly judicial qualifications ; but there is no 
reason why the ordinary members should object to tho 

{ ireoedence of a Master of tho Rolls or of a Cbiof Justice, 
t might be a causo for just regret if the high character of 
the Court of Appeal should hereafter be lowered by unfit 
appointments. Such a tribunal not only administers but 
makes the law. 


THE SAILORS’ STRIKE. 

T HE sailors* strike is both unusually important and 
unusually instructive. Its importance of course lies 
in this, that while other trade quarrels affect the com- 
munity only through the particular industry which they 
derange, a quarrel between sailors and shipowners may, 


under certain circumstances, affeot the community through 
the public service. The mercantile marine is in iimo of 
war the chief nursery of tho navy. Under the system of 
training boys for the navy the ordiuaty wants of tho 
public service aro supplied without recourse to recruiting. 
But a system of this kind can only apply to a time of peace. 
Only a certain number of sailors are wanted every year, 
and as there is not employment for more than this number 
the object of tho Admiralty is not to have _ moro boys on 
their hands than there will bo ship-room for when they 
become men. But, if we again find ourselves involved in 
a naval war, those men would immediately bo in demand 
for tho additional ships put into commission and to mako 
good the drain of actual servico. The choice would then 
of necessity lie between landsmen and sailors employed in 
the merchant navy, and, unless the quality of the sailors 
had groatly altered for tho worse, they would plainly be 
the best to take. Unsatisfactory relations between owners 
and senmon arc exceedingly likely to lower the quality of 
tho latter. It is a general complaint that the chango in 
the conditions of the merchant service has already 
had a bad offect in this way. Tho use of steam 
has made seamanship less essential, and as the need 
of specific training has grown less, tho proportion of 
men who havo not tho stuff in them to stand the test of 
specific training has grown greater. Tho shortening of tho 
voyage, due to tho same causo, lias helped on this result. 
Thore aro many men who will Bign articles for a short trij> 
just to see how they like tho life, and if this olemont has a 
large placo in a servico tho deterioration in it may be very 
great without tho fact making itsolf apparent to any one 
not conversant with tho trade. But if a war woro to break 
out, the public would bccomo painfully familiar with it. 
Mon of the stamp just described would bo very much less 
likely to eulist, and worth very much less whon they did 
enlist. It would bo almost impossible nowadays to repro- 
duce the prossgang, and oven if tho need were great enough 
to overcome the immense popular objection that would 
certainly bo felt towards its use — an objection which with 
the present suffrago would be conclusive bo long as it 
lasted — tho results obtained would bo unsatisfactory. So 
long as tli o merchant navy is manned by good sailors tho 
averago haul of the pressganga will bo good sailors. But 
if tho merchant navy has only a few good sailors here and 
there, it will bo merely a chauco whether tho pressgangs 
get hold of thorn. Even if tho men showed an unexpected 
amount of patriotism, or were tempted to join by high pay 
or large bounties, they would bo worth but little at first, 
and might bo worth but little to the end. It is plain that 
if soamen generally are dissatisfied with tho pay or tho 
treatment they get on board merchant ships, tho best men 
will be on tho look-out for opportunities of leaving tho 
service, and tho deteriorating process which had its origin 
in other causos will como to perfection by reason of this 
one. 

It docs not appear, however, that tho strike in the Port 
of London would havo become at all serious if tho ques- 
tion in dispute had rolatcd only to wnges. The men on 
strike have refused, indeed, to take less than 3/. 5 s. a mouth 
in sailing ships and 3/. 15.?. a month in steamers ; and in one 
instance the customary method of proving the goodness of 
their cause was resorted to, and a sailor who had accepted 
2 l. iqs. a month was set uponnud severely beaten. If this, 
however, had boon tho only point in the controversy, tho 
strike might have cuded almost as soon as it had begun. 
Some, at all events, of tho owners at once raised tho 
pay to tho amouuts asked, and us crews seem to bo in 
demand it is probable that tho remainder would shortly 
have followed tho lead thus given. Into tho rights and 
wrongs of this part of the dispute it would be useless to 
enter. When tho problem how to uscortuiu what is a fair 
day’s wages has been solved on laud, we may bo in a con- 
dition to determine what is a fair month’s wagos at sea. 
Another point, moreover, has been raised by tho men as to 
which it is possible for outsiders to havo an opinion. 
Among tho complaints which have boon mado is one 
rolating to the quantity and quality of the food supplied 
on board ship. The men allege that thoy do not 
get as much food us they want, und that what they do 
get is not of the right kind. A speaker at one of the 
meetings said that in a leaky ship ho had had sometimes to 
pump for hours in the toetli of a gale, and that this was 
hard work “on a bit of salt horse and a biscuit.” This 
same man pointed out that in theso days of preserved 
provisions something moro should be done to provide 
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sailors with better food. Undoubtedly, if the dietary an 
board merchant ships is still what it was before preserved 
provisions came into use, shipowners hare not consulted 
their own interests. Men do their work better when they 
are well fed, and they are more likely to quarrel with their 
wages when their stomachs are empty than when they are 
full. It ought to bo an advantage to both parties that the 
conditions of the service make it necessary that the men’s 
food should be provided by the shipowners. The pro- 
visioning of a ship can bo done more cheaply than would 
be possible if the same number of men had to feed them- 
selves ; and, if the masters take care to give the men the 
fall benefit of this difference, a sailor's life ought in one 
important respect to bo ono of very much greater comfort 
than it used to bo. it is to be feared that in some oases the 
masters have looked upon any saving they can effect in 
the value of the provisions supplied simply as so much 
knocked off the expenses of the voyage. This is a short- 
sighted policy, even where wages are concerned, and it is 
far more short-sighted whore the food is ooncemod. The 
meanness of the owners is brought homo to tho men every 
day, and it touches them upon a point on which they feel 
keenly. 

It is not, however, either about wages or about food that 
the complaints of the men are loudest. The thing 
.that most excites them is a change in the law which was 
made entirely for their benefit. What it was intended to 
• da was explained to a deputation by Mr. Chamberlain on 
Monday. Tho Merchant Seamen Act of last year, which 
came into operation on tho ist of the present month, 
abolished tho advance note. “ Tho advance note 
“ system,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “was a system under 
“ which an advance of wages was given by the owner on 
“ condition that tho seaman was put on board.” The 
keeper of a low lodging-house was willing to keep the 
sailor while he was on shore, because he knew that if he 
saw him on board his new ship he would be able to draw 
his first month's wages after the ship had nailed. This 
system, Mr. Chamberlain wont on, “ was approved of by 
“ the crimps because it placod the seamen almost entirely 
“ in their hands,” and 4 * by a certain class of owners, who 
“ say that it saved them trouble because they had nothing 
“ to do with the shipping of tho sailors.” The better 
class of Bcamen naturally disliked the advance noto, and 
the Amalgamated British Seamen's Protection Society 
havo protested against any roturn to it. It turns out, 
however, that the less provident seaman finds himself in 
very great straits now that he has no longer any security 
to offer to the boarding’ house kcepor. He has landed 
from bis last ship without any money, or he has spout 
the money paid him on his return, and he is at a loss how 
to live during the time that he is looking for a ship. The 
boarding-house keepers are naturally unwilling to supply 
him with food and lodging, because they can only be 
repaid when he finds a ship. But as soon as he finds 
a ship he may be off in her, and in that case all that the 
creditor has to trust to is the seaman’s honeBty. Even 
when this is in itself a sufficient security it is not equiva- 
lent to payment on the spot, unless the sailor can draw 
his wages in advance. Consequently, the boarding-house 
keepers, since tho ist of the month, have met every ap- 
plication to be taken in with a demand for a week’s pay- 
ment in advance. The lesson to be drawn from this part 
of the case is the difficulty of compelling men to consult 
their own ultimate interests. The advance note system 
plainly ministered to improvidence, because it did away 
with one of the natural penalties by which improvidence 
would otherwise havo been attended. The sailor had no 
motive to put by money for his support while on Bhore, 
because he knew that ho could get supported on the secu- 
rity of his future earnings. It would have been an un- 
mixed gain to him to lmve been kept from thus pledging 
.•bis future earnings, if at the same time be could suddenly 
have been induced to .save money out of his present earn- 
ings. But, though legislation oan ensure that a man shall 
suffer for his folly, it has no means of making him wise. 
Consequently, when the Act came into operation, the im- 
provident sailor found himself brought very near to star- 
vation. Ho had to find a ship, and he had not the means 
of living while ho was looking for one. An advance note 
is “a document authorizing the future payment of 
M money on account of a seaman’s wages, conditionally 
11 on bis going to sea, and made before those wages have 
“ been earned,” and all documents purporting to 
dolhiTurb void from the ist day of August* x88i. Mr. 


CnA&fBEfcLAfN told the deputation that there was nothing 
to prevent a sailor from asking the shipowner for an 
advance of wages, and from bringing the boarding-house 
keeper On board with him to receive the payment due 
to him. If this plan is found to work well, it will 
pretty well answer the purpose formerly served by tfie 
advance note. But it is not quite dear in what pespedts 
it will bo superior to the advance note. It is even, con- 
ceivable that, inasmuch as tho boarding-house keeper’s . 
prospect of gottiug his money will not be quite so cer- 
tain as it used to be, he will compensate himself for 
the increased risk by a higher tariff of charges. Bad 
security will in this, as in other cases, mean high interest. 
When the tneu see that nothing bnt an Act of Parliament 
could give thorn back the advance note, they may have the 
good sense to bring the strike to an end. It wifi not have 
boon without its compensating good if it inspires Parlia- 
ment with a wholesome distrust of its power to give its 
good intentions in matters of this kind the precise effect 
that it wishes them to have. 


CYPRUS. 

T HE Parliamentary papers recently issued relating to 
Cyprus, while they reflect credit upon the local 
authorities, cannot be said to place the action of the 
Government with regard to the island in a very favourable 
light. Sir Robert Bidpulph’b despatches show that ho 
has honestly and earnestly endeavoured to do his best in 
administering its affairs ; the Colonial Office, on tho 
othor hand, has apparently done its beBt to thwart any 
designs he may have conceived for the improvement of 
the dependency over which he presides, and to havo de- 
termined beforehand that Cyprus shall be, and remain, 
insolvent. A correspondence has been laid upon the table 
respecting the application of the surplus revenue to the 
satisfaction of the claims of the Turkish bondholders ; 
but it seems that there really is no surplus revenue at all, 
for when the stipulated proportion of it has been paid to 
the Porte, a considerable deficit is loft, which is to be 
made up out of the pockets of the British taxpayers. As 
a strategic position Cyprus needs some considerable ex- 
penditure, though, according to Admirable Hornbt, not so 
much as has been thought, to fit it for the command of tho 
Suez Canal, to which it is geographically destined ; as a 
profitable speculation in a commercial point of view no one 
for a moment regarded it, and, indeed, no one wonld havo 
dreamed of our occupying it on any snoh grounds. As it 
is, we are in possession of it ; and, if we are to retain it, we 
must obviously try to make it pay its way. This is exactly 
wbat tho present G ovornmont decline to do. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies asks for a grant to supply a deficit, 
being apparently glad to set the dependency before the 
country as in a hopelessly bankrupt state, but he will 
neither sanction assisting it with advances to develop its 
resources nor make it possible for it to procure the money 
elsewhere. 

The telegrams which have from time to time appeared 
in the columns of a contemporary would lead the public 
to suppose that a widespread agitation is going on 
in the island with a view to bring abont its cession 
by ourselves and ultimate annexation to Greeoe. The 
latest advices from Cyprus do not confirm this intelligence, 
but rather show that the Cypriotes desire nothing better 
than to be assured that they will remain under English 
rule, and that the home Government should once for all 
contradict the canards which are being industriously cir- 
culated by a small clique of soi-disant Greek u patriots ” 
end speculators. It may be added that neither geographi- 
cally nor historically has the present kingdom of Greece the 
slightest valid olaim on Cyprus. One grievance, indeed, 
does exist ; the island is administered according to Turkish 
law, and the inhabitants urgently demand that the Moslem 
Cadis should be roplaoed by English magistrates, from whom, 
they believe, they would obtain more substantial justioe. 
Burdened as it is with the heavy tribute paid to Turkey, 
the present financial position of Cyprus Is for from satis- 
factory ; but there is no doubt that, were the resources of 
the country properly developed, the balance between ia-- 
come and expenditure would very soCn adjust itself# The 
grant of 77,000 L which is asked for would aotdo more than 
cover the existing deficit, and a larger Outlay in pttblfo works 
is required than the Imperial Treasury 
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justified in advancing. The obvious suggestion is that, if the 
island real) y hat snob capabilities of development, it should 
be easy to raise a loan upon the market to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case* This is exactly what ought to bet and 
no doubt would be, done if there wore proper security to 
be had. Already the value of land has increased im- 
mensely since the British occupation but as it would 
immediately fall again were we to give it up, and as, 
rightly or wrongly, an impression prevails that the present 
arrangement is only temporary, no one can bo fouud to 
take up such a loan. The Government seem, indeed, to 
be doing their best to depreciate the value of tho securi- 
ties which Cyprus has to offer by throwing every obstacle 
in the way of improvements being carried out. Tho most 
crying needs are for a harbour at Famagosta to develop 
the trade of the island, for scientific cultivation and pre- 
servation of the forests, which have been allowed to get 
into a very bad state and need thorough replanting, and 
for the drainage of the marshes which are now so fraitfal 
a source of malarious disease. The expenditure which tho . 
construction of tho harbonr would involve is evidently 
considered by Lord Kimberley as ont of the question, as he 
even declines to accede to the application for the outlay of 
five thousand pounds for the last-named object. Ho con- 
siders the success of the experiment of planting tho 
ItiucalypluB globulus in Cyprus as very doubtful, although 
the opinion of experts on tho spot, and the brilliant success 
actually obtained in tho reclamation of some of tho worst 
of the Roman marshes by thoso means, are directly 
opposed to his opinion. As for the woods and forests, tho 
Colonial Secretary thinks that they should be “ loft to 
“ recover themselves by tho natural means of repro- 
“ duction,” and that it is sufficient to adopt “ measures 
41 of protection ” for what timber docs remain. To bo 
logical, Lord Kimberley should bring in a Bill for tho 
Abolition of our own Woods and Forests Department os 
entailing unnecessary expense, and should insist upon 
tho English and Indian forests being loft to natural 
moans of reproduction. In England, perhaps, the 
full measure of folly which such a dictum implies 
is imperfectly appreciated. Franco has boon forced to 
acknowledge and to endeavour to remedy tho ovils which 
a reckless destruction of timber brings about, and Ger- 
many has dovoloped and matured an admirable system 
of forestry, with the beBt results. But wo must go to the 
East for evidenoe of the frightful desolation which neglect 
or wanton destruction of trees can cause. A largo portion 
of what is now dosert to tho south of Palestine is thickly 
strewn with tho ruins of once populous towns and villages, 
which were formerly well watered and planted with trees. 
The incursions of Kbarezinians and othor devastating 
hordes have drivon out or exterminated tho inhabitants ; 
the forests, uncarod for, have dwindled away; and tho 
periodical floods from the mountains havo swept off tho 
few plantations which remained, and which, when properly 
cultivated, acted like sponges, and retained tho water which 
formerly fertilized the district. Trees nob only servo thiB 
useful purpose, but, as is well known, actually attract the 
rainfall ; and, whero this is diminished, and an Oriental 
sun can exercise its iniluonco undisturbed, a few years 
suffice to turn a fertile tract of country into an arid 
deBert. 

The necessity for a grant in aid of the revenues of 
Cyprus will be doubtless looked upon as conolusivo proof 
of the hopeless insolvency of the island. Yot Sir Robert 
Biddulph would appear to havo made sufficient financial 
arrangements to meet the requirements of the present year. 
The revenue for the current year is one hundred and 
eight thousand poundB, while the expenditure, including 
ninety thousand pounds to be paid to tho Porte, is two 
hundred aud thirty-five thousand pounds. This leaves an 
apparent deficit of forty-five thousand pounds ; but it 
mast be remembered that by the Convention with Turkey 
the tribute was to*be paid in metalliyue , and by forwarding 
the amount due to the Sultan in that coinage the High 
Commissioner safed a sum of no loss than forty thou- 
sand pounds, so that his Budget showed scaroely any 
deficit at all. In insisting, as the Government did, npon 
the payment of the difference to the Porte, they were 
certainly acting in accordance with sound principles, 

' for otherwise Lord Granville could soaroely have in- 
sisted upon that portion of tho surplus revenue of 
Cyprus which it was agreed should be applied to the 
reduction of the 1855 loan being paid at the rate of 
iso piastres to the Turkish pound. . It would never- 


theless have been botter for instructions to this effect 
to have been sent out beforehand, unless, indeed, it were 
the object of the Government to place the finances of the 
island in the most unfavourable light possible before the 
publio. Whatever may bo thought of the wisdom of the 
course pursued in taking over Cyprus, the duty of the 
Government with regard to it is now clear. They should 
either boldly acknowledge that they no longer think it 
desirable to retain it, or they should give the local autho- 
rities the ohanco of improving its condition, and enabling 
it to pay its way. To rofuso to advance money in order 
to carry ont necessary improvements, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of obtaining money in tho opon market for the 
same purpose, and at the same time to dally with the 
machinations of an interested and utterly uninfluential 
clique, is scarcoly a politic or roputable course of action. 
It may have the desired effect of making people discon- 
tented with and glad to get rid of the new acquisition ; 
but it is scarcoly lair to those who are entrusted with the 
administration of tho island. 


T 11 E POST OFFICE REPORT. 

T IIE Post Office is tho one publio department which 
now and then allows itself to lay aside tho statoliness 
of demeanour which accompanies the habit of adtninistra- • 
tion. Its Annual Roport is to parliamentary papers what 
light comedy is to litoraturo. It tolls us what the depart- 
ment has been doing for the public, but it also lifts a 
corner of the veil which ordinarily conceals what the public 
does to the department. Considering how much pains the 
Post Office takes to carry our lettora safely and quickly, it 
shows sorao want of gratitude in the writers that 27,000 
letters should last year havo been posted without any ad* 
dress whatever, that of these 5,000 furnished no clue to 
tho name of tho sender, and that 1,340 of them contained 
articles of value to the amount of nearly 5,000k The 
steady growth of this practice seems to suggest that Mr. 
Toors’s example has been improved upon in real life. Mr. 
Toots wroto letters which ho never meant to reach their 
imaginary destination, but he does not seem to have thought 
of posting them without an address, still less of enclosing 
in them cither monoy or jewelry. The habit, ub the 
Postmaster-General politely calls it, of “ tmnsmit- 
“ ting animal and perishable matter still prevuils.” 
Tho facilities of making yourself unpleasant to persons 
at a distance which are furnished by postcards have 
not entirely displaced tho blunter humour of sending 
them a dead rat. In warm weather it must bo almost as 
bad to bo the object of the mistaken solicitude for a 
distant correspondent which makes tho Post Office a 
medium for tho transmission of lish, sausages, and clotted 
cream. Mr. Fawcett appeals to tho public to discontinue 
a practice “ so injurious to the health of tho officers in 0110 
“ branch of tho department.” He might have added, as 
an argument likely to have more weight with the senders, 
that in one of tho cases mentioned — live kittens — tho 
practice is likely to bo injurious to the health of the object 
conveyed. 

The more serious contents of the Report deal rather 
with the subsidiary business of tho Post Office than with 
its immediate function of carrying letters. It is as the 
national Savings Bank and the national Insurance and 
Annuity Office that some of tho most useful work of the 
department is done. Tim experiment of making Govern- 
ment stock purchasable through the Post Office has been a 
decided success. Between the 22nd of November and the 
31st of March — a period of littlo more than four monthB— 
382,139 1. were invested in this way by 6,300 persons. Of 
this sum 151,465 k were merely transferred from the Post 
Office Savings Bank; but 230,674 k wore specially deposited 
for investment, and may be taken to havo been money 
which without tho aid of tho Post Office the owners 
would have found it difficult to turn into stock, and conse- 
quently might never have invested at all. Unfortunately 
for the rapid extension of the experiment, Consols have 
stood exceedingly high ever since it was begun. During 
tho month of March, when they wero at par, there was a 
considerable falling off in the number of investments. 
Notwithstanding tho new way of disposing of monoy 
thus opened, the deposits in the Post Ofiico Savings Bazik 
have gone on growing. On the last day of December 1SS0 
they amounted — including the interest accrued — to very 
nearly 33^ milliuqs sterling, or nearly one million and 
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three-quarters more than on the last day of December 
1879. The comparison between the proportion of deposi- 
tors to population and the average balances due to each 
depositor in the three kingdoms respectively is curious. 
Probably most people would expect that in England, as the 
wealthiest and least thrifty country, the balances would 
bo the largest and the proportion of depositors to popu- 
lation the smallest ; that in Scotland, as a poor bat 
thrifty 'country, the proportion of depositors to popular 
t«m 'Would be largest and the balances due to them 
smallest; and that in Ireland, as a still poorer country, 
the average balance doe to the depositors would reach 
the lowest point. Not one of those suppositions is 
entirely borne out by the facts. In England the propor- 
tion of depositors to population is far ahead of what 
-it is in cither of tbo other two. One person in every 

13 has an account with the Post Office Savings Bank, 
whereas in Scotland only one person in every 53 has one, 
and in Ireland only one person in every 65. On the other 
hand, the average balance due to each depositor is higher 
in Ireland than in England — 18/. i8a. 1 id. against 
15?. io.s*. 4 d . — and the former sum is more than double 
the average balance duo to each Scotch depositor. About 
Ireland there is the further fact to bo noted that 

14 the increase of capital recorded in tho previous year 
“ has not only been maintained, but 1ms been aug- 

% “ mented by 47,000^, and is larger than any annual 
11 increase during tho prist ton years.” Tho explanation 
of this state of things is not given by tho Postmaster- 
GenkraIj, but it is easily found. During 1SS0 tiro Irish 
tenants (lid not fritter away money in paying their rents. 
Their obedience to tho Land League left them in many 
eases with the amount due to tho landlord safe in their 
pockets, and though some of it may have been wasted in 
natural exultation over this unprecedented state of things, 
a good deal of it, no doubt, was put by in case by somo 
unexpected accident tho rent should after all turn out to 
bo recoverable. 

Mr. Fawcett describes with just satisfaction the success 
of the plan by which twelve postage stamps affixed to a 
special slip of paper are accepted as a deposit of a shilling. 
By the end of Maroh — the plan having only boon extended 
to the whole country on tho 15th of November — 223,000 
new accounts had been opened in this way, and 576,560 
slips of paper had been received. Tho department has 
been anxious to point out that tho now sclicmo is intended 
not to supersede, but to act concurrently with, the old Penny 
Banks. As a matter of fact, however, an impression 
has grown up that the scheme has really converted 
the Post Office itself into a Penny Bank. Provided 
that thoso who havo hitherto taken interest in Penny 
Banks transfer thoir superintendence) to the provision and 
collection of tho slips of paper, we do not see why Penny 
Banks in their old form should be continued. There is, 
however, ample room for the trial of a plan which is now 
in operation at Alnwiok, by which the machinery of a 
Penny Bank is used for the purpose of buying annuities or 
policios of assurance. Hitherto the business in the former 
department of tho Post Office has increased but slowly, 
and the rate of increaso has not beon always maintained, 
while in the latter it has largely though not stoadily de- 
creased. In 1880, 892 persons bought immediate and 41 
persons bought deferred annuities. The former figures 
compare against 964 in 1879, 709 in 1878, and 745 in 

1877 ; the latter compare against 49 in 1879, 50 in 1878, 
and 58 in 1877. As regards lifo assurance, 547 policies 
were granted in 1865 — the ySar when the insurance 
department was opened — and this number has only twice 
been* exceeded since. In the last throe yoars the number 
of new policies have been 258, 226, and 229. It is plain 
that the principle of insurance has not yet come homo to 
Englishmen. They are beginning to understand how to 
save money, but they havo not yet learned to apply the 
principle to making provision for old age or death. This 
is singular, because both sick clubs and burial clubs — in 
one of whioh the benefit received is in tho nature of au 
annuity during sickness, while in the other it is in tho 
nature of au insurance payable at death— are exceedingly 
popular. 

- Two efforts to bring the Post Office Savings Bank to 
the very doors of the classes whom it is specially desired 
to benefit have been abandoned as unremunorative. In 

1878 clerks were sent from country post-offices to attend 
»t certain public works on pay days in order to give the 
navvies employed on them the meatus of putting by their 


wages. Tbe plan wu tried at eight places, and 236 visits, 
prodoced deposits to the amount ol about 1,750?., at a 
cost to the Post Office of something over iool. In July 
x88#*olerks were sent onoe a week to eftra* thirty villages 
lying at some distance fro® any Poet Office Sevings ^k, 
in order to ascertain whether them ia*cy§pimi*I want,# 
outlying districts of additional 
deposits- Down to the clow ofQc 
oeived 4a$vissta, ; 0 t 

while in the remainder 9884. had Ibeit' 'Mp 0 p k 

of 1641* This amount of business Was mot 
to demand a continuance of either plane ^ As,' ho wever, tbsi 
latter experiment resulted in the opening of permanent 
Savings Bauk Offices at five of the villages, it may possibly 
be expedient to occasionally renew it in order to discover 
new centres of deposit. One fact is mentioned in the Report 
which we are really sorry should have been made pabltc, 
as it will be made so very much of by Local Option 
orators daring the recess. Iti March last Messrs. Bass and 
L Co. proposed that a clerk from the Burton-on-Trent Post 
Office should bo sent periodically to their brewery in order 
to give their workmen opportunity of putting their wages in 
the Savings Bank. As they offered to pay all the expenses 
incurred, Air. Fawcett consented, and offered to allow 
similar facilities to other firms on the same terms. Would 
that we could draw a veil over the result. “At the 
44 works of Messrs. Bass only nine deposits, amounting to 
11 Kl. 6 have been made in nineteen visits.” 


TJIE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

M GAMBETTA has addressed one meeting in Bolle- 
• ville and abused another. On the first occasion 
he was listened to and cheered, but it was alleged by his 
adversaries that this decorous reception of the great 
opportunist wub entirely due to the very careful packing 
which the meeting had undergone. The behaviour of the 
electors at tho second meeting gives Borne colour to this 
description of tho method adoptod at the first. Either 
M. Gamhetta’s Committee did not venture to make the 
sarno arr&ugoracnts on two successive occasions, or they 
wore out-manoeuvred by the opposite party. A builder’s 
felled and the yard adjoining were early tnrongedbysome ten 
thousand people, and by far the larger part of the crowd 
seems to have boon opposed to M. Gamuistta’b re-election. 

It is not easy to shout down M. Gambetta, but for onoe it 
was done. The curiosity to hear what lie had to say 
whioh must have boon felt by some of thoso present was 
powerless to gain him even a partial and interrupted hear- 
ing. He did contrive, however, to convey to the disturbers 
of the meeting, or rather perhaps tho disturbers who had 
met together, the opinion which he had formed of their 
conduct and characters. They are drunken and irrespon- 
sible slaves who, after tho voto of honest and loyal citizens 
on tho 2 1st has avenged him, will return to their old 
obscurity. Tho drunken slaves were sober enough to 
dislike being thus described, and they took such effectual 
measures for drowning M. Gambetta’s voice that he thought 
it expedient to retreat. Of coarse no trustworthy infer- 
ence can bo drawn from what happened at this meeting 
as to tho prospects of M. Gambetta’s re-election. The 
ballot, at least, secures freedom to those prudent citizons 
who wish to Bhout with the noisiest party and vote with 
tho one which is most likely to wiu, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that among the loudest of M. Gambetta’s assail- 
ants on Tuesday may have been some wbo intend to vote 
for him all the same. Tho belief that M. Gambhtta will 
shortly bo in office is probably not shaken by anything 
that has happened daring his canvass, and even au 
Irraconciluble may see advantages in haying the PatMJT 
Minister as his representative. 

At the earlier meeting M. Gambetta did obtain a 
hearing, and he made a double use or his opportunity. 
Ho said many things, and some of the things he said 
could be made to carry many meanings. No man is 
a more perfect master of the useful art of making his 
words conoeal his thoughts. He wished to carry the 
electors of Belleville with him, aad he wished also not to 
make the work of governing the country harder by reason *\ 
of any promises that he might make to them. He began 
the constructive part of his speech with the reform of the 
magistracy. That is a measure, he declared^ of the first 
importance. “ Ton cannot preserve respect for the law, if 
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11 you do- not preserve in the public respect for those who 
4t administer the law.*’ When it came to defining the reform 
which should have this antiseptic effect, M. Gambetta was 
as vague ns he ordinarily is. So he was as regards the 
army. Ho does not object to see the term of service' with 
the* colours reduced to three years, but he would rather 
notelee'it dtro© Just yet. So he washes regards the Chnroh. 
Cl#fi^I«!%^eunr«e,^ls still the enemy; but it is nbt 
qu$toolear how the Unemy is to be met. M. Gambbtta is 

how to fight the Church de- 
mands a tong and minute inquiry. Long and minute in- 
quiries have been knowu. before now to have very little 
molt. The Concordat must be examined in order to see 
how little it is possible to give under it. The titles on 
which religious corporations hold their property must be 
1 strictly looked into, so that “ this country of the Gaels, 
“ composed as it is of peasants and small proprietors/’ 
may not be shocked by the spectacle of other people’s 
riches. Even the property which the Churoh holds legiti- 
mately, if there be any such, must have the eyes of the 
tax-gatherer turned towards it. Hitherto any inquiries that 
have been made in this direction have been merely in- 
quiries of amateurs ; now the export mnst becallod in, and 
the property of the Church in every department in France 
must be exactly valued and proportionately rated. Still, 
all this does not involve any necessary approach to the 
separation of Church and State by the suppression of 
the Ecclesiastical Budget ; and, ns this is a point upon 
which the Extreme Left feel strongly, M. Gambetta imd 
to see how near ho could go to abolishing the Concordat 
without actually abolishing it. The way he took to do this 
is singulor, and tends to show how greatly M. Gamurtta’h 
view of what it is open to him to do in tbo way of coming 
to terms with the Church lias changed. Ten years ago ho 
drew a marked distinction between the higher and tljo 
lower clergy. Of the former he did not. think very much, 
but for the latter he had nothing but praise. They are at 
once priests and peasants, they spend their livoH in minis- 
tering to the poor, and the aim of the Republic should bo to 
ruiseund enfranchise and emancipate them. M. Gambetta’s 
ideas of raising, enfranchising, and emancipating the in- 
ferior clergy are now cxtromely simple. Ho has dis- 
covered that the Concordat binds tho Government to 
pay tho salaries of the cures — that is, of tho priests 
stationed in the principal town or village of each canton — 
but that it is silent as regards the fur more numerous 
class of curates who serve the churches of the smaller 
villages. There nro said to be some thirty thousand 
priests belonging to this latter elasn ns compared with 
some three thousand belonging to the former ; so that, if it 
be true that the wholo of these might have their pay 
withdrawn without tho letter of the Concordat being 
violated, a very long step would plainly have boon taken 
towards the abolition of the Budget of Public Worship, and 
yot nothing have been done of which tho Porn, as the 
othor party to the Concordat., could exactly take bold. 
M. GAMbETTA must now be supposed to have quite given 
up the hope of winning the country clergy, and especially 
tho poorest of them, to tho side of tho Republic. Tho 
vicairva and desservanis — the curates, as they would be 
called iu England — have mostly nothing but thoir salary 
to depend on. The fees go to tho cure, and, if they are 
without private means, the 25 Z. or 30^ a year which they 
get from tho State is all that they have to live on. The 
suppression of this item iu the Budget of Public Worship 
must close many villago churches, and make thirty 
thousand peasants and members of peasant families the 
deadly enemies of the Republic. If M. Gambbtta really 
means to take this step, he must set a much greater store 
by tho support of the Extreme Loft than it scodib to 
deserve. If ho is only pretending to meun it, he may find 
one day that be has underrated the memories of tho 
clergy. 

M. Cr.fcMENCEAU has also been making a great speech in 
Paris, which, at all events, cannot bo charged with any 
undue moderation. But, thoroughgoing as his policy is, 
it is conceivable that tho clergy may think it of the two 
less alarming than M. Gamueita’u. It is true ho advo- 
cates the entire abolition of tho Budget of Public 
Worship. But, if the curates are to have their salaries 
taken away, they may look with comparative indifference 
* to an extension of the treatment to bishops and cardinals* 
Even those of the clergy who will retain their salaries 
under M. Gambetta’s project canuofc well sccept a version 
of the Concordat which leaves thirty thousand of their 


brethren to starve on such chanoo payments as may bo 
contributed by the frugal piety of the French peasant. 
Where M. ClGmknceau parts company from M. Gambetta 
is in tho degreo of liberty he would give to tho clergy when 
they have thus been reduced to a state of apostolic 
poverty. There is no inconvenience, he says, in allowing 
citizens freely to associate themselves together, to dress in 
white; black, or yellow, and to pray, work, or bo idle in 
common. What is inconvenient is the payment out of the 
taxes of a religion to which many of the taxpayers a re. 
altogether opposed. Thus, M. Cl£menceau is apparently 
willing 'to see the Ghurch free and poor, whilo M. 
Gambetta would prefer to see it enslaved and poor. Ho 
doubt this view is hardly oompatible with things that M. 
CttsMENCEAU has formorly said. But, as ho sees power and 
responsibility coming nearer, there will be much that he 
has formerly said which he will not care to be reminded 
of, and it is a very open question whether, in the long run, 
the Church would not be as well off under a Government 
of tho Extromo Left as nnder one headed by an opportunist 
who is trying to conciliato tho Extreme) Lelt. 

Perhaps, however, M. Gambetta will abandon his efforts 
in this direction now that he sees how ill they have been 
received. To all appearance, indeed, except iu Bellevillo, 
where ho has an immediate and personal object to gain, 
it matters very little whether he conciliates tho Extreme 
Left or not. The new Chamber promises to be very much 
a reproduction of tho last ; and, if M. Gambetta had never* 
opened his lips during tho canvass, there is no reason to 
suppose that the result of tho contest would have boon 
very different from that which will be witnessed to-morrow. 
Al. Gamueita lias given somo further pledges which will 
one dny bo brought up sigainst him, aud he hns made tho 
alienation of a powerful interest more complete. These 
arc the only achievements of his canvass ; and, as yot, tho 
gain that they promise to bring him scorns hardly worth 
the risks und sacrifices incurred. 


THE NATIONAL FORTH A IT (JALLl.KT. 

T HE presentation of the twenty-fourth annual Report to tbo 
Lords Coiniiiissioueis of t ho Treasury from the Board of 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery affords much reuson for 
public congratulation upon the success which continues to attend 
the institution committed to their chargo. it grows and prospers, 
and every year shows an addition to its treasures, and an increasing 
development of its interest and cl aims on the Government. 
Founded in 1.859, und for some years a cry insufficiently lodged in 
Great George Street., Westminster, the Portrait Gallery h:,s since 
1870 been provided with ample space, if not with absolute s«ifo 
custody, at South Kensington ; and it is not now likely ever lo lack 
public encouragement and adequate support. The annual incre- 
ment to its riches, which takes place under tho management of its 
able and distinguished Trustees, aided by tho learned nud intelli- 
gent labours ol AJr. George iScharf, the keeper aud secretary, is 
always matter for favourable comment, and will gradually render 
the collection deserving of tho nation whom wui tinea are repre- 
sented in it. indeed, there is not one of our public galleries 
wliich hns higher aim*, or provides more useful results. The 
history of England cannot bn read in any more instructive or 
agreeable manner than by a walk among the port 1. tits of its great 
men, explained ns they aie by brief biographical notices attached 
to tho tiames, ami illustrated in many cases hv authentic specimens 
of their handwriting. They may be studied in their habits as 
they lived, and uie so arranged ns to form u consecutive sorbs in 
which each person of note is seen among his contemporaries. The 
now nnd enlarged historical and descriptive Catalogue, prepared by 
the Secretary, and recently issued at the low price of oue shilling 
under tho authority of tho Trustees, gives a longer aud fuller 
account of tho various pictures and sculptures in tho Gallery. 
Taking this as a guide to tho portraits, tbo visitor will obtaiu as 
much as need generally bo known about their subjects, aud can 
at once learn tbuir characters and lives, their personal appearance 
and dress. 

The compilation is well done, and is froo from tho defects of 
political partisanship wliich were so striking iti tho catalogues of 
tho Loan Exhibitions of Portraits which took place 1:1 the same 
galleries some years ago. In unv process of literary condensation, 
it is difficult to bo brief without being dry, and not easy to select 
the facts and incidents which are to be preserved or rejected. 
In dealing too with men in so many positions of life, and with 
Buch varied surroundings, perfect accuracy cannot always be. ex- 
pected— or statements may bn adopted which, although literally 
true, contain that which is likely sometimes to mislead. There 
is au instance of this in the short account of Lord Chief 
Justice Lee, who presided in the Court of King's ] tench from 
1737 to 1754. It is fetated that in March 1754, on the sudden 
death of Mr. Pelham, the s‘>ale of the Chancellor of the Exclie- 
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quer wore placed in his hands. Polhum died on 9th March, the middle of the month of November. But the dateie capable 
and Legge was appointed his political successor on the 6th April of being Used with absolute precision. For Been Swift, writing 
following; aud during this interval, according to old usage, the to his friend Dr. King, from Londou, on October 21, 17**1 says:— 
Chief Justice of the lung's Bench would perform all such judicial “ The Lord Treasurer (that is, the Earl of Oxford) goes down to 
and ministerial acta in connexion with the Court of Exchequer as Windsor on Friday next to be chosen oftte Carter Witt five more 
belonged to the ollico of Chancellor of tho Exchequer, and the lords.” The other new knights were Henry, Duke' of Beaufort, 

fact that Lee so acted os Chancellor is duly noted in Beatson’s Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners ; James, Duke of 

Political Index . But, not being capable of sitting in the House Hamilton and Brandon, who bad been appointed Master-General 
of Commons, and not being a member of the Government, he of the Ordnance on the preceding 29th August § Henry, Duke of 
could not discharge the political duties which are the only ones Kent; John, Earl of Pouiet, Lord Steward of the Household; 
that would occur to the general reader on being informed that a and . Thomas, Earl of Stratford, just made First Lord Gotn- 
particular person held the seals of the Chancellor of the Ex- inissioner of the Admiralty. There is evidence from the easily 
chequer during a certain time. The Great Seal of the accessible accounts of the careers of these noblemen that they were 
Excnequer was in Lee’s time probably affixed to all sheriffs’ all olected Knights of the Garter on the 26th October, 1712, Shd 
warrants of office, as it is still to those of the Sheriffs of Loudon Swift’s letter fixes Windsor as the place of the ceremony. Borne 
end Middlesex ; but a lessor seal or stamp used formerly to be of them might have had to kiss hands on recent appointments to 

specially impressed upon all process issuing from the Court of office. Those who lived were afterwards formally installed in 

Exchequer. It bore the personal initials of the name of the St. George’s Chapel on the 4th August, 17 * 3 * For further assist- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or Chief Justice for the time ance in identifying the portraits ol* the great personages taking 
being ; but latterly, and until its abolition some thirty years part in the function, it may be mentioned that Sir Jonathan 
since, it bore only the letters 44 O.E.,” and so required no Trelawney (ope of the Seven Bishops os Bishop of Exeter) was 
alteration on a change of office. Lord Denman was the last Bishop of Winchester at the time, and Sprat (also Dean of West- 
Lord Chief Justice who to this extent officiated as Chancellor of minster) was Bishop of Salisbury, and these bishops would be 
the Exchequer. A few other similar matters might be perhaps probably present as Chancellor and Prelate respectively of the 
discovered ny those whose special knowledge and pursuits qualify Order of tho Garter. 

them to do so; but, for all useful and general purposes, tho The Duke of Marlborough left England four days afterwards— 
new Catalogue deserves great com mondation, and in future edi- namely, on tho 30th of October, 1712. But, considering the grave 
tiona will unquestionably be rendered even better than it now is. charges then pending against him, it is hardly likely that he should 
The Catalogue also gives a list of the portraits in tho order of have presented himself at Court. It was at the end of the previous 
their accession to the Gallery, And short biographical notices of tho • June that Lord Poulot had attacked him in debate in the House 
• artists wflth reference to their works in the collection. There is, of Lords, which led to a hostile message sent by the Duke through 
too, a catalogue of autographs, and it is to be hoped that this part Lord Mohun, and that the Queen had interfered And an apparent re- 
of tho treasures under Mr. Scharfs care may continue to bo in- conciliation had been effected. There must, however, be in existence 
creased by donations, as has hitherto been the esse, no public authentic records of the Order of the Garter, which would disclose 
money having been expended on their purchase. Whatover errors who wero tho persons present at the Chapter held on the 26th of 
may be found in the Catalogue may be attributed to the cur- October, 1712. 

mudgeonly jealousy of the Stationery Office, which refuses those An interesting feature in the National Portrait Gallery is the 
ordinary conveniences for correcting proofs which all private pul>- gradually increasing collection of likenesses engraved ad vivutn — 
lishers afford to non-official compilers. We would point to the that is to say, taken direct from the life, and not from a previously 
notice of one distinguished roan, in which, entirely by the fault of existing picture. Fourtoen of these have been placed on the walla 
tho Stationery Office, misdescriptions have been allowed to stand. during the past year, and they include among others of note Lord 

Among the acquisitions of tho past year may be especially noted Keeper Guilford, TituB Oates, Bishop Pearson of the Creed, Isaac 
an alto-rilievo, in white marble, of Airs. Siddons, sculptured by Watts, and Clarendon. Such names as these well illustrate the 
Thomas Campbell, an nrList of no mean ability. This memorial rule laid down by the late Earl Stanhope — that no portrait should 
of the great actress was acquired some time since by Mr. Gibson be admitted os to which a person of good education should have 
Craig, of Edinburgh, at the sale of the sculptor’s effects, and has to ask “ Who is he ? ” and it is clear that the value of the colleo- 
been recently presented by him to the Gallery. It is a fine work, tion can only be maintained by a strict exorcise of the power to 
and does full justice to its great original. It is known that the refuse admission to portraits of undistinguished individuals, how- 
intention of plajing a monument to Mrs. Siddons in Westminster ever much family pride or private feelings might be gratified by 
Abbey was mainly encouraged by her distinguished successor, Mr. yielding to solicitations to purchase or by accepting offers of abso- 
Macready ; and, indeed, that he personally found the greater lute gilts. 

part of the funds necessary for carrying it to completion. This The statement that no less than thirty-eight pictures have within 
pieoe of sculpture iB, therefore, as might be expected, mentioned tho last twelve months been protected by glass will be received 
by Macready in his Reminiscences, to which reference is made in with minglod approval and regret. It is satisfactory to know that 
the Catalogue. lie records that it was prepared by Campbell to duo means have been taken to guard our treasures against the 
be placed in the Abbey ; but no reason is givon for the preference mischievous effects of the smoke-laden atmosphere of London ; 
ultimately accorded to the full-length statue which actually stands but the continued existence of the still unchecked supremacy of 
there, and which is much inferior to this, both as an adequate like- this evil leuds to very serious reductions. If it were not for the 
ness and as a work of art. It is well that so worthy a representa- knowledge that some well-directed efforts are now being made to 
tion of our greatest actress should be placed iu the Portrait restore London to a condition in which works of art may be kept 
Gallery, and it is in a position where it can be Been to the in it without risk of destruction, the situation would be a grave 
greatest advantage. # one indeed. 

Among the new pictures now reported on, there is one of Complete protection against the peril of loss by fire of the 
much interest, but tho subject of which is not yet abso- priceless collection now contained in tbe National Portrait Gallery 
lutely known. As described in the Report, it repr&ents Queen can only be afforded by Government measures supported in Par- 
Anne presiding at a Court ceremonial in the State apart- liament. The building is not fireproof; some improvements, it 
ments on the ground-floor of some palace, in which most is true, have been made towards averting a possible burning in 
of the principal figures are arrayed in the robes of the Order effigy, pictorial and sculptured, of the departed great ones anem- 
of the Garter. Yeomen of the Guard are in attendance ; bled in our metropolitan Valhalla. Nevertheless, early In the 
and in tho distance, in an anteroom, or looking in through a present year the place was actually on fire, and there might have 
window, other persons are represented. The picture is signed been a holocaust. Fortunately, no serious mischief was dons; but 
by Pete; Angelis, who was not in England before 1712, and another winter should not be allowed to pass without rendering the 
remained iu ft to 1724; and os Queen Anne died in 1714, the system employed to heat the galleries tree from any risk of a fire, 
dato of the picture is thus limited to the last two years of her which, if it once got hold of the fabric, would hardly foil to 
reign. Tbe Queen is laying her right hand upon the joined hands end in a general and disastrous conflagration, 
of two of the Knights of the Garter, who are kneeling before her 

upon the lowest step of the throne. It is not now intended to offer — — ===== = 

any opinion upon the significance of this part of the picture; 

but as to tho general nature of the occasion a suggestion may be SELLA CUMULUS. 

made towards explanation. From the number of persons present 

in the full robes of tho Garter it seems difficult to avoid the fTl HERE have been times when it has been hinted that Mr. 
inferenco that a Chapter of the Order is being held, and it remains A Gladstone was not veiy fond of Greenwich— at least as 
to discover an incident in the history of the Order in tbe lest two regards whitebnit dinners — sod there have also been rimes when 
yean of the reign of Queen Anno of such interest as to render it seemed os if Greenwich were not very fond of Mr. Gladstone, 
probable its perpetuation in & special picture by on eminent artist ; Indeed, a superficial historian, judging .from the fact that the 
and this, it is submitted, can be dono. t Prime Minister did not present himself for re-eleerion, mid that 

' Burnet, iu the History of His Own Times, and writing of the Greenwich is now represented by two wicked Tories might be 
events in tho latter part of the year 17x2, says, “ At this time the inclined to thick that this latter was the present . State of the 
Order of the Garter had nine vacant stalls, so six knights were at case. He would bavd been egregiously mistafcffl, Oft Wednesday 
one time promoted— the Dukes of Beaufort, Hamilton, and Kent, Mr. Gladstone came to dine at Greenwich Witt ban and mribra* 
and the Earls of Oxford, Pouiet, and Strafford.” Now the Duke ban , with Secretaries and Under-Secretaries, Presidents and, 
of Hamilton was killed m his famous duel with Lord Mohun on Vice-Presidents, from Lord Granville down to the vety latest V 
the 1 5th of November, 1712, a few days before he intended to set accession to the Ministry, who has just scoepted the ndaished 
out on his embassy to the Court of France, to which he had been glories of the Lord-Aif&cateship* They came, according to 
recently appointed, so that this large addition to the number of custom, by what M. de Florae called tho oM&w#— that h to 
Knights of the Garter muHt have taken place, at any rate, before say, a specially chartered pdniboat, of eomm Thi*»k<roo'aitdr 
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presentativa of Britannia^ mercantile navy was greeted with 
guns f and probably, though reports are silent on the subject, with 
“ See the conquering hero.” It is to be hoped that the guns did 
not continue during the banquet, because an intermittent cannonade, 
unless the eater be a King of Denmark and to the manner bom, 
is not conducive to comfortable mastication or digestion. But 
before the hungry Ministers were allowed to eat their dinner with 
the pleasant eertainty of not being summoned from the dining* 
room at the bidding of Mr. Biggar, and soundly scolded by Air. 
Iltaly tor the unconscionable time bestowed on creature comforts, 
they had a ceremony to go through. The lively fancy of the 
Liberals of Greenwich had determined once more to provide Mr. 
Gladstone with a seat— a literal one this time. None of the dark 
suspicions which hung about Mr. Slum key’s coal-scuttle have been 
suggested even by a base Tory press in reference to Mr. Glad- 
stones armchair. It is a genuine testimonial such ns the Premier, 
who has not his predecessor's brutal indifference to the people's 
gifts, loves to accept. The armchair of Wednesday will make an 
important addition to the museum of miscellaneous products which 
already exists at H&warden. Oak, silver, and bufr morocco sup- 
port and upholster it. It is the work of Mr. Lucraft (whether 
the celebrated patriot of that name or some other we know not), 
and it is covered lavishly with what an Irish deputation which 
once presented a sword to Marshal MacMahon called “ symbols 
of emblems.” There are the arms of the distinguished statesman, 
there are roses and shamrocks and thistles, there is a dubious 
bundle of leeks, which may be either intended to symbolize the 
favourite food of the sitter (utopinatur doctissimus Scriblerus. 
Vide infra), or may be meant to refer to Wales. On either side 
of this collection of vegetables is an axe, the appropriateness of 
which is obvious and multifarious. Underneath it, we are told, 
there are on one side the emblems of tyranny, a scourge, a birch 
rod^ and chains ; on the other, the emblems of liberty and pros- 
perity, consisting of palm loaves (these, however, are usually con- 
sidered to symbolize victory, not liberty and prosperity, and 
doubtless refer to Majuba), and various fruits. Why Mr. Glad- 
stone should be regarded ns indifferently devoted to ty runny and 
liberty it is hard to Bee ; and at first sight it would seem more 
appropriate to have placed the scourge and tho chains on the foot- 
stool (for there is a footstool) that the hero might be represented 
os trampling on tho hated objects. But the designers probably 
knew whAt they were about, and moant to show thal Mr. Glad- 
stone has chains and whips ready for Tories, landlords, Irish 
churchmen, and other evildoers; while he distributes palms — 
there is still that difficulty about the palms— and various fruits to 
good Liberals, Irish mutilators of the tails of cattle (by the way, 
since the message of peace a pleasing innovation Lab been intro- 
duced, and they now split the tail instead of cutting it off), and 
other approved and deserving persons. 

With the chair there was, of course, a speech; and the speech, 
according to all rules of exegesis, must be taken in connexion with 
the chair in which, let us trust, Mr. Gladstone sat to hear it. The 
speech, however, except ill reference to tho crux of tho palm, has 
nothing of groat interest. It welcomed Mr. Gladstone back to 
the constituency which has practically turned him out, and told 
him that the eyes of Greenwich had been on him with increasing 
admiration. It informed him further (that is, if it is to be taken 
literally and grammatically) that ho had 44 reflected tho greatest 
glory on himself as n British statesman ” — an optical effect which 
we do not wholly understand. Mr. Gladstone, before his natural as- 
tonishment of the feat of autometacatoptrics thus attributed to him 
had subsided, was instructed that 44 his desire to stay the progress 
of war, unrighteously commenced and cruelly prosocuted, has 
won the admiration of every true philanthropist.” Now Mr. 
Gladstone, as Prime Minister (and the address was limited to 
his performances in this capacity), has stayed the progress of only 
one war — that in the Transvaal. As this was wholly commenced 
and prosecuted under his own Government, it follows that his 
Greenwich admirers told him that he first unrighteously commenced 
a war and then cruelly prosecuted it, which is surely one of the 
most left-handed compliments ever offered to a public man by earnest 
but maladroit admirers. 44 When,” it seems, “ the history ” of hia 
Premiership 44 is read with a vision undimmed by party obscurity 
and untouched by hostile clamour,” a very exalted opinion will 
be formed of it. The intentions of the Greenwich Liberals ore 
excellent, but their language is a trifle obscure, perhaps owing to 
a party obscurity. Undimmed by party obscurity may, perhapB, 
mean unobscured by party blindness. But how about a vision un- 
touched by hostilo clamour P 44 Moi je fais dee mdtaphores qui 
se suivent,” said a great Frenchman. It is to be feared that the 
Greenwich Liberals cannot truly repeat the boast. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they only mean that they wish somebody in future limes to 
read a history of Mr. Gladstone's Premiership, which is pure of 
all attempts to put both sides of the question, and in that case 
their Conclusion will very likely be reached. So much for tho 
address, which, as we have said, is chiefly valuable because of 
that passage about the Transvaal war, which clearly indicates 
the otherwise obscure significance of tho palm-wreath and is of 
epexegetic value as to the leeks. On the whole, it is to be hoped 
tnat a greater knowledge of carpentry has been bestowed on the 
flialr than of English in the speech. Otherwise it is but too likely 
that the offering will break down and deposit tho Prime Minister 
among the wrecks of the leeks and the palms and the scourges 
and the other heraldic and symbolic adornments. 

The forty-five Secretaries and Under-Secretaries who had no 
chairs given to them may have been a little bored by this preli- 


minary performance, unless they consoled themsolves by laughing 
at the address. Jf they did this, let us hope it was behind the 
back of their revered chief, on some of whose own sentences its 
periods seem to have been modelled, and whose convictions it un- 
doubtedly expressed. Then they went upstairs, and history drops 
a veil upon them. Indiscreet persons have endeavoured to lift 
that veil at least in reference to former banquets, and have informed 
the world that Ministerial high jinks go on at those feasts. Jocui 
circumvolat , says the witnoss ; let us hope, for the sake of propriety, 
not also Cupido. Tho Foreign Secretary looks towards the Chan- 
cellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster, who, by the way, was not 
present on this occasion, and remarks, 44 Your health and song, 
sir” ; tho youngest Minister is put in tho chair — not, let us hope, 
the leok-and-scourge chair. Probably, also, the Irish Secretary 
takes off the company 44 quite natural and distinct,” and every- 
body draws bills lor f&bulouB amounts on the back of the menu 
cards, which tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer aceepts, And tho 
First Lord of the Treasury endorses with the utmost freedom in 
bis double capacity. For this glimpso of tho sedate pleasures of a 
care-burdened Cabinet outsiders are, of course, duly grateful. 
Fancy, however, is at liberty to paint other and quite different 
scenes. There is what may be called the lurid picture, tho 44 blue 
light s ‘derunt,” as Mr. Carlyle had it. Mr. Gladstone produces a 
loLg list of doomed institutions, and the famous blood uargain of 
the second triumvirate is repeated. The Lord Advocate sacrifices 
tho Historiographer Royal of Scotland in exchange for a Bill con- 
fiscating all the North British property of the Duke of Sutherland. 
Air. Courtney promises not to support women's suffrage provided 
the Boers are allowed to strip any Englishman of his property. 
Lord Harrington abandons primogeniture, and consents to the in- 
troduction of tho law of quotitr , on condition that he rfball never, 
be Asked to bo in the House before dinner-time or expected 
to contribute anything more than common sense to a discussion. 
There is the business-like picture suggested, indeed, by Mr. 
Gladstone’s roply to the chair-givers, which, like most Minis- 
terial remarks lately, harped upon the changes to be introduced 
into the business of the House of Commons. A large sheet of 
foolscap by the side of each Minister, an inkstand among the mul- 
titudinous wine-glasses, and a stipulation that each should con- 
tribute a suggestion as tho successive dishes came round — this, 
according to tho general arrangements of a Greenwich dinner, 
would make up a Bill about as long os the Land Act — may have 
been part of the programme of the festive occasion. Or, after all, 
and most probably, it may have been a very ordinary diuner, like 
all other dinners ; a novelty and, for the time, an excitement to 
Mr. Asher, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and other newcomers; an 
institution kept up for tho Bake of 44 auld lang syne” to some, to 
others simply a bore. If a recent utterance of Mr. Bright's may 
be taken as indicating the probable state of mind of his col- 
leagues, the feeling of the forty-six muBt have been secret but 
unanimous relief. 44 Thank heaven I shan’t see much of you 
forty-live fellows for a few months ” Air. Gladstone, if he has 
ever read Regrets eur ma vicille robe do c/tamhrc, which is 
doubtful, must, have been dreading tho probable effect of his new 
chair on his study ; Mr. Forster chewing the cud of the latest 
flowers of compliment thrown to him by tho Irish members; 
Mr. Chamberlain wondoriug whether tlie sailors upon whom bo 
rather cavalierly turned his back on Alonday last would way- 
lay the juhiiboat piratically on its return and suspend him from 
a yard-arm (only peniboats have no yard-arms). It is rather 
Btalo moralizing to say that Atra Cura perches at the back of a 
Greenwich diner’s choir, and indigestion sits among tho flowers 
and fruits before liim. But, at any' rate, ordinary diners do not 
require Inspector Denning to look after them as they soek the 
festive halls, whatever may be the case on their return. That 
intelligent officer, wliat with Air. Bradlaugh and Mr. O'Donovan 
Rosso, has hud a hard time of it of late, and roust be os glad of 
tho end of the Session as Lord liartington himself. Fortunately, 
however, cartouches farcies mi dynamite did not figure on the menu, 
and everybody seems to have got safe homo again — Mr. Gladstone, 
lot us hope, conveying, or having convoyed, tho symbolic chair 
with all its leeks along with him. 


AGNOSTIC A10UAL1TY. 

M ISS BEY1NGTON has made a ficrco attack in the Fort- 
nightly Review on Mr. Goldwin Smith, ns a typical repre- 
sentative of a certain ciasB of modern thinkers who do not indeed 

deny 44 tho leading scientific hypothesis of our time ” — evol utiou 

but seem to mistrust what she calls 44 the moral colour of 
Rationalism.” Mr. Goldwin Smith will hardly be regarded as a 
theological dogmatist, and if he looks with some distrust on 44 the 
moral implications ” of Agnosticism, lie is borne out, as will pre- 
sently appear, by the testimony of writers as little chargeable with 
any suspicion ol’ Christian or even theistic leanings as Miss 
Bevington herself. Into the detailed controversy between them 
we do not propose to enter boro, partly because we aro uot hold- 
ing a brief for Mr. Goldwin Smith— who appears in some minor 
points to have laid himself open to a plausible retort— and partly 
because it would be impossible without carefully comparing with 
the context the brief extracts from various papers of his cited 
by Miss Bevington to say how far Bhe has done justice to his 
real meaning, about which we are often disposed to feol very 
doubtful. But the main issue is simple enough, though it is 
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not clearly stated kero. It is whether science, as she under- 
stands the term, will supply the place of religion. And it 
is surely quite possible ‘* to give intellectual assent” to any or 
every scientific hypothesis which ,cun make good its claim 
to acceptance without being prepared to grant this further pos- 
tulate, Jt is, there lore, both idle and irrelevant to complain 
that writers li ke Mr. (1 old win Smith begin by admitting or im- 
plying that the voice of scienco is to be listened to, and then 
“ proceed to dilate on the prospective misery and degeneration such 
listening will bring upon our ill-luted race. 1 ’ They Admit, we 
presume, what they believe to be scientifically demonstrated, but 
they do not admit that this scientific creed, however well authen- 
ticated, is a sufficient guide of life, it is certainly in this sense, 
as we gather even from the isolated extracts quoted here, that Mr. 
Goldwin Smith undertakes “ to exhibit the moral shortcomings of 
scientific philosophy.” e N<«r is there any inconsistency, as his 
critic assumes, in this lino being taken by a writer who admits, if 
he does admit— on that point no in ‘urination U before us — 
the validity of the evolution doctrine as such. We say advisedly 
the doctrine, as such, because while Miss Bevington says that 
11 the charge brought against scientific doctrine is that it tends to 
give a charter to personal and political selfishness and tyranny/’ 
the first words of her first extract show plainly enough that the 
charge Is brought not ftgaiuAL the scientific doctrine but against 
its exponents, or some of thorn, who deduce from it certain ethical 
consequences, ns, #v/., that we should dismiss the idea of human 
brotherhood from our minds, and substitute some new social prin- 
ciple of a very different kind in its place. And these inferences 
are evidently deduced, not from the scientific truth itself, but from 
an estimate of its bearings which, as we observed before, makes it 
the sufficient foundation of all moral and religious truth. It is 
‘under this aspect that Mr. Goldwin Smith rejects the account of 
the moral sense and of moral life given by evulutiouLls as inade- 
quate, and observes that it recognizes * 4 no essential dilloionce 
between the philosopher and his dog.” Nor is it any reply to his 
ciiticism to say that all the long course of physicul and resulting 
moral changes which have intervened in the process from the canine 
stage to the philosophical is fully admitted by evolutionists, when 
they treat it — to quote Miss Bnvingtons own language — as an un- 
broken “continuity of causation/' with no moral or spiritual ele- 
ment, and therefore, of course, excluding, c.r hypothesis us she her- 
self points out, the * spiritual life ” uud 44 heavenly hope,” for 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith pleads. Tlie.se changes, as she allows, 

rather insists, 41 have an hereditary rather tjpin hii individual 
history,” and oiler no record or promise of any moral or spiritual 
development in the individual members of the race. The “ long, 
complicated, and changeful history ” which has made man what he 
is, has, after all, n physical, not an ethical, character, though it 
may have inducer 1 modifications of mental as well as bodily liubit. 
It is difficult to sco how it can afford any ground or motive of 
44 duty/’ as the writer suggests : — 

In point of fuel, while sociology offers explanation of the auti-Boclnl 
tendencies! still left iiiiruiivhlunlH.by regarding them as surviving remmnts 
ut‘ inherited brutality, it implicitly condemns them hj that vary explanation 
as uiiHuitcd to the vastly changed external conditions of human existence. 

^SocibIogTi?J AV viewed suqh tendencies are, among ourselves, unfit. K lin- 
eally viewed, therefore, they an*, hurtful, inhuman, wi wig. 

41 Hurtful ” and 44 inhuman ” perhaps, as unsuited to tho present 
stage of human development, but why 44 wrong,” except in tho 
eense, to use an illustration of the writer’s own, that 44 chipped 
Hints” would be wrong 44 in the hands of a race that has sinee in- 
vented tho steam-engine and tho, telescope ” ? 

We have already intimated that tho real gist of Miss Boving- 
ton's indictment against those who decline to listen to 44 the voice 
of science, ns the most credible voice within earsl^pt of this 
century/ 1 is directed against those who refuse to accept scientific 
teaching as the most credible, or rather the only credible, authority 
in religious and moral questions. This actual drift of her article 
becomes clearer as we proceed. Tho head and front of Mr. 
Goldwin Smiths ollending is summed up in the following 
extracts: — 

After all, without God or spirit, wliat ( he asks) is Humanity ? One 
school of acitmce reckons one hundred ami fifty different species of man. 
Wbnt U the bond of unity between these HpecitH, ami wherein consists the 
obligation to mutnul love nud help ? 

Humanity, it seems to us, is u fundamentally Christian idea. . • . The 
idea of the progress of Humanity seems t,o us to have been derived from the 
Christian belief in the coming of the kiugdmn of God through tho extension 
of the Church. 

To this assertion his assailant indignantly replies that the idea of 
human brotherhood is 44 arbitrary ” and 44 ricketty,” as long as it 
is upheld on “orthodox” instead of evolutionist grounds. \Ve 
owe some apology to our readers for putting before thorn language 
•to offensive to good tn&te, to any the least, ns is contained 
in the following passage. But it brings out fairly enough the 
iut at issue between Miss Bevington and her opponents, which 
not the truth of science, but the moral force of Agnosticism 

Tho doctrine that men are “ ono in Christ ” tells merely of the bond of n 
common faith supposed eventually to be shared by all men alike. All its 
force hinges on the possesion of convictions respecting an after-life— con- 
viction* which every advance of real knowledge, whether biological or 
psychological, tends Indirect Jv rather to weaken than to reinforce. Such a 
doctrine implies that men’s dutv of mutual helpfulness Is derived from a 
tingle teacher’s injunctions; and that they am to feel and to act us 
* brothers / 1 not because of the sinipJe, natural fact that they are knit by 
their common needs, and mutual powers of helpfulness, but because one 
large-hearted, heretical Jewish artisan but yesterday was, by a section of 
humanity, declared a god, or a denii-gocl*; and Cat yesterday, in that 


character, imposed the notion of the unity of humanity, declaring that all 
the slight varieties of men he knew of should love one another “for hi* 
sake." Needless to say that this limited Idea of the obli gatio n of “ brother- 
hood ” Is an Idea likely enough to be unseated. 

Now we are not going to enter on a general discussion of the 
relative moral influence® of Christianity and Rationalism. Am 
regards the recent instances of an incipient tendency to merciless 
aud unjust dealings noted by Mr. Goldwin Smith, bis as s ail a n t baa 
no doubt shown, as he had himself expressly acknowledged, that 
44 among the foremost champions of humanity stood some men of 
the highest eminence who . are generally classed with tbapltva* 
scientific school.” But even here there is much force in Jus 
remark that 44 they are men in whose philosophy an essentially 
theological element still lingers, however untheological the Isa* 
guage of some of them may be,” os the result of previous training 
and of the religious Atmosphere which surrounds them* is 
Miss Bevington prepared to contest her opponent’s arguments 
as to the Christian intluence of Wilberforce in the suppression 
of modern slavery, or to deny the conspicuous services of a 
similar kind to the cause of humanity which Christianity has 
rendered in times past ¥ If so, she may he left to answer the 
eloquent and elaboiato record of those services supplied by n 
writer so little in fee ed with any taint of theological preposses- 
sion as Mr. Lacky, who, by the way, assigns a prominent place 
in his catalogue to the new sense of the sanctity ot human life and 
of universal brotherhood created and fostered by “ a religion not 
more remarkable for the beauty of its moral teaching than for the 
power with which it acted on mankind, and which during the last 
lew centuries has been the source of countless blessings to the 
world.” That 44 the voice of science ” alone will be able to produoe 
or to sustain such boneticeut results is at least 44 not proven ” ; its 
morel triumphs are in the future. 

We may indeed bring forward against Mias Bevington the testi- 
mony of one of her own most distinguished witnesses, who agrees 
with her that 44 the old theologies” have had their day, and 
dismisses Christianity to the limbo of defunot superstitions, while 
yet he considers it a far less 44 ricketty ” and “ arbitrary” basis of 
religious and moral life thau what she oilers in its place. In a 
paper noticed in our columns not long ago Mr. Frederic 
Harrison assures us that 44 the faith of Christ and Paul and 
Augustine and Luther would not have done all it has done for 
eighteen hundred years, if it did not touch the deepest chords of 
the human heart.” Nor does ho think its power exhausted yet, 
for bo adds that the religion of Humanity, of which he is the 
prophet, 44 has more sympathy with Theism than with Atheism ; 
more respect for the Athaunsian Creed itself than for Pantheism ; 
and a firm conviction that Christianity, whatever its destiny may 
be, will long outlivo as a religion all forms of oo9iuic emotion. 
Every form of Theism, and especially the Christian, really did and 
does work jp a roligiou, he tells us, though of course he considers 
them mistaken creed*. But meanwhile he can hardly find words 
to express his withering contempt for the religious and moral 
claims of every form ot Agnosticism. 44 They c&uuot compass 
duty ” — the italics are his own. We are mockingly bidden to 
preach these Gospels to the fatherless and the widow and 
the heart-broken ; to enforce their moral teachings on the 
debauchee, the glutton, and the cheat ; to try if they will 
tame tbe demon of despotic cruelty or heal the social deli- 
rium of anarchy. 44 It would be like oifering roses to a 
famished tiger, or playing a sonata to a man iu a /ever . . . • 
You might as well tell a mother to bring up her child on 
the binomial theorem.” And those who put their trust iu such 
scientific creeds are advised 44 to call to the Unknowable, and 
ask it to bestow on them a spirit of resignation to the dispen- 
sations of infinite differentiation.” We could quote plenty more 
to the same purpose, but thU may suffice. Miss Bevington may 
perhaps reply, with another of her chosen witnesses, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that she has as little respect for Comtiam as for Christi- 
anity. Be it so. But, while these rival scientists are exhausting 
the capabilities of the English language to give utterance to the 
sovereign onntcmpt they respectively feel for each other’s theories 
of moral and religious life, old-fashioned people may perhaps be 
excused for clinging to the ricketty system which has done its 
work pretty well lor eighteen centuries, and is likely, according to 
one ot the ablest of its opponents, long to outlive the^soientitic sub- 
stitute proffered for an exploded laith, which 44 cannot* net,” and 
therefore 44 will never be a religion.” 

f 


A PATTERN SHERIFF. 

T HE respectable inhabitants of the United States are/to dc 
them justice, fully awoke at last to the unpleasantness arising 
from the fact that all bad Irish Americans, when they become 
intolerable iu their adopted country, go bock, or send reminders oi 
their existeuce back, to England. An American newspaper of 
standing bos made the suggestion, in which it has probably been 
anticipated by every facetious schoolboy in Great Jiritam, that 
dynamite— 44 holy dynamite ’’—might to good for Mr. Bossa him- 
self. Mr. Blaine has intimated in the most gratifying manner hii 
sympathy with Sir William Harcourt and his extreme desire to 
find the consignors of the Liverpool infernal machines. All this 
is very gratifying, but slightly unpractical. The fact unfortu- 
nately remains that tho United States, by no ftrilt of their own, 
exercise a remarkable process of weotnomanoy or sieve divination 
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(spent thacharacters of the Irishmen whom they attract to their 
ebons/ The respectable emigrant very soon finds his level, settles 
to work, and though when Ml is very young and foolish he some- 
times subscribes hard-earned dollars for the carrying on of private 
war against Great Britain, these dollars for the most part find 
their way into the pockets of the 44 gorgeous bar-tender,” and 
Grpat Britain stands very much where it did. The worst sort of 
Irish American, on the other hand, is rejected by the sieve. Some- 
times he finds an unwept grave in the West; sometimes lie is 
pissed on to Australia, where he becomes a larrykin or is sacri- 
ficed, no one bemoaning him, by larrykins; more frequently, 
especially in times of agitation, he comes back to his native 
country, and becomes the pest and curse whom we all know, if 
only — on this side of St. George's Channel— by report. 

This being the case, the deeds of Mr. Patrick Garrett, whom 
without any very definite evidence we may fairly assume to be 
of Irish extraction, seem to deserve some comment, if only 
So show that everything Irish does not deteriorate when it is 
exported to America. Mr. Garrett is described as the “ brave 
and faithful Pat ” Garrett, and he appears to be Sheriff of Lincoln 
County, New Mexico. Now, in Wow Mexico there was lately 
an unfortunate brave .known os Billy the Kid. Billy the Kid is 
dead, and the people of New Mexico do not appear to weep over 
kis urn. Indeed, if we are to believe the Santa Fi New Mexican, 
44 no report could have caused a more general feeling of satisfaction 
than that of the death of Billy,” while, when it was known that 
the Auspicious event was due to the hand of Patrick Garrett, “ the 
sense of satisfaction was heightened to one of delight.” The meet- 
ing of Garrett and the Kid was, indeod, a dramatic one, and it is 
only to be regretted that a moment of weakness on the Kid s part 
threw an obvious advantage almost amounting to foul play on tho 
side of the law. The misdeeds of William the Kid lmd been many, 
and Sheriff Patrick had long been on his track. “At last,” he 
reports to the Governor of Now Mexico, 44 he heard that William 
Bonny, aim the Kid, had been in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Sumner for some time.” So tho Sheriff took with him two trusty 
men, who, however, did not figure in the final scene, and went to 
Fort Sumner. At midnight he entered the Fort and 44 went to 
the room of Mr. P. Maxwell,” a personage who is introduced some- 
what Homerically, and without that precise description which 
realism demands. Whether Mr. P. Maxwell was an accomplice 
of the Kid's, or a well-wisher to justice, does not appear, but it 
seems that the Sheriff thought it not superfluous to explaiu his 
own redoubtable presence in the Maxwellian chamber. While he 
was thus engaged 44 a man entored the room iu stockinged feet 
with a pistol in one hand and a knife in the other.” It is impos- 
sible to doubt that, if one of Mr. Bret llarte's model characters had 
been in the Sheriffs place, he would instantly have tired on tho 
man, and have subsequently made all proper inquiries ; while in the 
same way, if he had boon in tho man's place, he would ^ave adopted 
the same prudent course of proceeding towards the Sheriff. Even 
Thompson of Angel's, however, was notoriously disconcerted on a 
famous occasion, and allowance may therefore be made for Messrs. 
Garrett and Bonny respectively. The Kid, however, must have 
been very much demoralized, for, even when Mr. Garrett 
“reached behind him” — a gesture us significant of shooting in 
America as of the harmless quest for a pockethandkerchiof in 
England — he did not tire first, according to the precept for suck 
cases made and provided. He came to the bed, and inquired of 
the presumably recumbent Maxwell 14 Who is it P ” repeating that 
question in the second person while ho held his pistol at Mr. 
Garrett’s breast. The duty of the gallant Patrick was then a 
44 domed clear thing.” He shot the lvid through the heart with 
the utmost precision, so that, Q9 Defoe has it, “ he never spoko 
more.” The report modestly apologizes for the compulsory sum- 
uiariDess of the proceedings; but the Fort Sumner coroner's jury 
scouted these bashful excuses of Mr. Garrett’s. 44 We, the jury,” 
say they, 44 unanimously say that William Bonny came to his 
death from a wound in the breast in the region of the heart, 
fited from a pistol in the hand of PAt A. Garrett, and our 
decision is that the action of tho said Garrett was justifiable 
homicide ; and we Are united in our opinion that the gratitude of 
all the community is due to the said Garrett, and that he deserves 
to be compensated.” A wound fired from a pistol is an unusual 
expression, and compensation for indulging in the amusement of 
shooting'toeems to 1 m somewhat out of place. The jury, whose 
names are all Spanish, doubtless meant reward. But there is no 
necessity to differ with them or with the Santa Fe New Mexican 
in our general estimate of Mr. Pot Garrett We think, speaking 
critically, that he should have had his pistol ready sooner, and bo 
have been independent of the fortunate irresolution of the Kid. 
But, supposing that the Kid had got to be shot — which seems to 
be a foregone conclusion— it must be admitted that Pat A. 
Garrett, with the pistol and knife at his own breast, got his 
baUet-ofi* with great lightness, freedom, courage, and discretion. 

It must strike everybody that, as the United States are so lavish 
to ue of Redpatbs, Boy tons, O'Donovan Kossas, and such like 
cattle, it is a great pity that they cannot spare us a few Patrick 
Garretts to counteract .the operations of the League, which the 
Fall Mall Gazette pathetically regards as a “ law-abiding trade's 
union,” spoilt and warped iu its development by the malign in- 
fluence of coercion. The cheerful support of public opinion, as 
expressed by juries in Ireland, Mr. Garrett would, indeed, lack if 
he endeavoured to apply the appropriate remedies to the Irish 
representatives of Billy the Kid. But public opinion on this side 
the Channel might be educated to sustain him. It is certainly 
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worth notice that since the passing of the Land Bill has been a 
I practically assured fact, a distinct recrudescence of outrages baa 
| taken place. Midnight maiming and menace, despite the summer 
| nights and the approach of the harvest, have once more come into 
fashion ; outrages on animalaof a more brutal kind than ever have 
recommenced ; Boycotting has reached such a pitek that something 
like four hundred labourers have been sent from Ulster to save 
the grass on tabooed estates ; columns of troops and police are 
once more required to enforce the ordinary processes of law (pro- 
cesses which will go on exactly in the same way under the Land 
Act as before it) ; houses have been burnt ; sportsmen have been 
molested; threatening letters aro rife again, and the language of 
the agitators who are at the bottom of all those things is more 
confident than ever. The Land Act, it must bo remembered, will 
at first bring about something like a crisis in hundreds and thou- 
sands of holdings. Either tho holders will have to pay with such 
discount as the arrears' clause allows them, or they will have 
to submit to their holdings being sold and the price set against 
their debts. Either of tnese processes is absolutely inconsis- 
tent with the Land League programme ; And, therefore, unless the 
JiOAgue collapses entirely, which is for the present improbable, the 
war is sure to be carried on in the ordinary way. For meeting that 
way persons of tho stamp of Mr. Garrett would be extremely use- 
ful. It is difficult to think, without pleasurable sensations, of the 
surprise which a gang of Land League houghers and ear-clippers 
would feel if some unlucky fanner whom they invaded in the dead 
of night were to “ roach behind” and shoot with the promptness 
and straightness of Mr. Garrett. The sheriff of an Irish county 
has more peaceable, though, under the circumstances, not less 
troublesome, duties to perform than the New Mexican hero, but a» 
an inspector of Constabulary, or even a resident magistrate, Mr. 
Garrett would be invaluable. It is truo that there u a certain 
uncivilized savour of private war about his conduct, but theft 
that is the whole point of the present Irish strugglo. The Brecon* 
cilables in Parliament 44 disdain to ask for mercy ” for the Kilmain- 
ham prisoners, and tho Radical 'newspapers 44 do not blame them.” 
That is to say, they assume tho altitude of belligerents, not 
criminals. Now belligerents have no claim to warning or CAution. 
They shoot each other where they find each other. That was the 
principlo of the duello between Patrick A. Garrett and WilliAm 
the Kid, which was to nil intonts and purposes a repetition of the 
celebrated encounter in which Silas Fixings met his doath. Belli- 
gerency of this kind, according to tbo Land League, apparently 
carries with it the rights appertaining to warfare of the oldor kind. 
You Blioot and plunder non-combatants, levy contributions upon 
anybody you please, and generally live at free quarters, with the 
additional right to torture man and boast. Patrick Garrett, 44 the 
mainstay of law and order,” 44 the chief reliance of the people in 
those dark days,” as the enthusiastic editor of tho Santa F4 New 
Mexican calls him, seems to be exactly the man for Galway. The 
Irish members would not like him, no doubt. They would use 
even worse language about him than they use about Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd (can anybody, by the way, explain why Irishmen, who, 
when they are loyal and well behaved, aro as well-bred men os 
Any in the world, should, when they are ill bohnved and of doubt- 
ful loyalty, talk about “ Clifford Lloyd,” and “ Deacons field,” and 
44 Salisbury,” and in other ways ape the boorishness of Bowery 
rowdies ?) ; they would worry Mr. Forster’s life out about him, and 
bestow on him all the choico epithets that the dictionary could 
furnish and the Speaker allow. But, if he continued shooting 
steadily and with luck equal to that which attended him in hie 
oncounter with Billy tho Kid, an extraordinary amelioration of the 
state of Ireland could not but follow at very little cost of blood. 
It is a mystery, second only to that just stated, and strongly con- 
firmatory of copybook maxims, that Irishmen, who are the bravest 
of the brave on tho field of battle, should be such astounding 
cowards in crime. So long as they cau be ton to one, with every 
advantage of hedges, and musks, and police daunted by the orders 
of their superiors, and juries certain to find verdicts of Not 
Guilty, they will murder and outrage away merrily. But the first 
whiil of straight shooting makes lambs of them ; and, except that 
Mr. O'Donovan Rossa and his friends promptly turn the gas down 
in the New York slums and sentence Mr. Gladstone os a murderer, 
there is no more said. If Mr. Patrick Garrett could be induced to 
corno over for a single year, if only to give the Irish Constabulary 
some lessons, first in knowing a scoundrel when they see him and 
then in dealing with thnt scoundrel, he would be the very best 
message of peace that could possibly be sent to Ireland. 


THE POLICE IS 1880. 

I F nothing more is wanted from the police than that they should 
be generally useful to the law-abiding public iu small matters 
and content with their service, Sir E. Henderson’s Report on the 
force for last year is £o be regarded as highly satisfactory. The 
public will readily acknowledge that the members of the corps 
are generally well behaved, and will learn with satisfaction that 
ns nearly as possible 1,400, out of a total of 10,943 of all ranks, 
have been specially commended or rewarded lor good service. 
Meanwhile the men thomaelves show that they aro satisfied 
with their position. The number of resignations has sunk 
from 376 in 1876 to 154 in 1880 although the strength 
of the force has increased. The general level of conduct 
among the men lias been steadily rising. Only 140 were 
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dismissed in 1880, which is the lowest number during the lest 
ten years, and very little over half the number dismissed in 
1879. The Director of Criminal Investigations, whose Report 
immediately follows Sir E. Henderson's, draws an equally attrac- 
tive picture. He laments, indeed, wtyjh all his habitual felicity of 
style, 44 that such diversity of classification prevails in the several 
police forces of the kingdom, between whom honourable emula- 
tion may well prevail simultaneously with hearty co-operation. 19 
There might be some danger that these words should bo taken as 
a discreet official confession that the greyhounds of the London 
police and the provincial constabulary do not course the criminal 
hare with that co-operation which would secure his capture ; hut 
Mr. Vincent Howard has guarded against any such interpretation. 
He dwells on tho gratifying cordiality with which the London 
and the country police support one another, and the excellent re- 
sults which follow in the capture of offenders. Equally satisfactory 
are the relations of the nolice of tho Criminal Investigation De- 
portment and the general force, which 44 leave now nothing to be 
desired. The ponduct of the officers has been excellent, and the 
hearty interest evinced by the superintendents of divisions in all 
tlm details of tho various duties lias produced tho result that was 
anticipated, for 6,072 persons have been arrested by detective 
officers in j88o, against 4,862 in 1879, being an increase of 7,210 ; 
2,390 inquiries, in which no arrest was required, were also made 
by the officers of tho Criminal Investigation Department, being 
an excess of 324 over tho previous year.” Sir E. Henderson is 
eoually emphatic as to the general efficiency of the forco. 
lie says, 41 15,103 apprehensions were effected, being an in- 
crease of 1,778, and 8,928 convictions were obtained against 
6,961 in 1879, au increuse of 1,927 conviction s.” There are, 
it is true, some figures of a less agreeable character. 44 The 
number of the principal offences was 25,368, against 23,234 in the 
previous year, an increase of 2,134 oileuces.” But this may bo 
partly due to the increased boot} offered to “tho dangerous 
classes." New streets and squares, covering an area of within a few 
yards of seventy miles, have boon added to London withiu the last 
year, and consequently, ns Sir E. Henderson somewhat tautologically 
says, 41 The Metropolis is spreading in all directions. 1 ' An addition 
has indeod been made to the force of the police, but that is just 
enough to keep it abreast of crime. The two rival forces are 
keeping pace in tlieir growth, The result of the Commissioners’ 
survey ol the year's activity is even more encouraging than that. 

44 Tho total number of the principal indictable offences committed 
against property " is lew than it was in 1 879 by 44 268 serious 
offences." The general increase is due to minor offences, 44 and to 
the fact that all petty articles described by the losers as lost or 
stolen are now entered os pettv larcenies."” In short, the Com- 
missioner of Police for tho Metropolis, and his Director of 
Criminal Investigations, are harmoniously of a mind that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible police forces. 

All this has r very satisfactory look, but as it commonly 
happens, an examination of the appendices does not quite bear out 
tho agreeable statements of the Deport. A9 regards the general 
contentment of the men with their service, tho reports of tho 
District Superintendents do, indeed, bear Sir E. Henderson out. 
Yet, even in this matter they give proof of a feeling of discontent 
with some details which the Commissioner has not thought 
necessary to notice. The men of the second class are said to be 
ill satisfied with the delay and irregularity shown in giving them 
their promised increase of pay. The married men of the force 
consider themselves aggrieved with their lodgings, compared with 
which the single men's section houses are ns 44 palaces, to adopt 
the expressive language of Mr. Dunlap, Superintendent of the 
0 Division. But neither of these grievances seems to cause 
much active discontent, and the force, ns a whole, appears to 
be well satisfied with its position. Whether the public has 
equal reason to be highly satisfied with the polieft is Mi- 
other question. Wo have no wish to dispute the real 
merits of the force, or underrate the difficulties put in their 
way in the discharge of their duty by the carelessness of the 
public they are employed to defend, or still more by the erratic 
benevolence of the Legislature. Occupiers of houses who leave 
them empty, or who go to bed with the drawing-room window open, 
have really very little right to blame the police if they are 
robbed, titill less sympathy is due to tradesmen who expose 
goods outside their shop-windows, as if for the express purpose of 
tempting passers-by of uncertain morals. Both of these forms of 
almost criminal carelessness appear to be on the increase. Another 
cause of loud complaint from the Superintendents are the new 
regulations for the treatment of persons arrested for drunken- 
ness in the streets, and by which the police are re- 
quired to permit them to depart in peace on their own 
recognizances as soon as they are sober. As was to be ex- 
pected, the taking of these recognizances is a pure form— a mere 
farce. According to Mr. Dunlap, 44 old tipplers.” and others who 
have reduced themselves to a condition 44 certainly not calling lor 
the sympathy or consideration of any person,” have already learnt 
the full beauty of the instructions, ana are in the habit of using 
the police stations as places in which to sleep off their drink in 
safety and comparative luxury. Mr. Dunlap obviously does not 
understand the benevolent intention of these regulations, or see 
what on ennobling effect this appeal to the 44 tippler's” finer feeling 
will have on him. 

But, after making every allowance for the police, there is enough 
fn the returns attached to the present Report to call for il very 
serious discounting of Sir E. Henderson's optimist representations. ! 


It it very far from satisfactory to find an increase of XS34 in 
the number of principal offences, a rips out of all proportion to 
the increase of population. What mike* the increase particularly 
significant is that it has mainly taken place in the mom serious 
crimes. In burglary aud housebreaking the number of offences is. 
389 more than it was in 1879. There have been 91 more cases of 
breaking into shops and 24 more cases of robbery. Cases of hoses* 
stealing have increased from 71 to 107— that is, more than 50 jpar 
cent.; and sheep-stealing in nearly the same proportion. The* 
most seriouB increase of all is in the number of murders, which* 
have risen from 9 in 1879 to 17 in i88d. In view of tines* 
figures it is hard for the mere outside public to appre- 
ciate Sir E. Henderson's obvious satisfaction in stating that the 
apprehensions effected have risen by 1,778 and the convio- 
tions obtained by 1,967, And on the face of it the deorease of 
268 in serious offences against property seems almost incredible.. 
A reference to Appendix No. 14 will explain the apparent con- 
tradiction and supply one more instance of the use of long 
lists of figures to the maker of reports who is xnaBter of the art of 
choosing judicious extracts. The increase both of apprehensions' 
and convictions is found under the heading of Auoh minor offence* 
ns 44 Larcenies from the Person," or by servants, and the smallest 
lands of thefts. The decrease in crimes is mostly found under til* 
heading of 44 Larceny by Servants," which accounts for 120 of 
them, and 44 Larceny from ,tke Person," which supplies 97. Im 
neither case is the decrease of a kind which can be attributed to* 
the increased vigilance of the police. Servants are neces- 
sarily less under their control than any other darn of the* 
population, and if they steal less it is probably because 
they have grown more honest or are better satisfied with their 
wages. This is good news for householders ; but we must demur 
to allowing the police to take the credit of it. As for 44 larcenies 
from the person, or, in simple unofficial language, pocket-picking,, 
the decrease there may be naturally attributed to the greater car* 
of the public who carry purses aud watches. Change of fashion he* 
probably more to do with it than Sir E. Henderson's subordinates. 
By a judicious use of the terms 44 principal indictable offences,’* 
44 principal offences," 44 serious larcenies," and 44 serious offences/ 9 
and by picking the figures for comparison, with judgment a report 
can be easily mode to show increases and decreases in the proper 
places. An allowance, too, may be readily mode for the fact that, 
articles reported lost arc entered as petty larcenies. But the dis- 
agreeable truth remains that there is An increase in the number of 
crimes ; and, when an examination of the .figures shows that the 
increase is greatest in the most serious, we find some difficulty in 
giving the complacent reception expected to Sir E. Henderson’s 
easy statement that it is due to minor offences and losses. The 
mere increase in tho number of crimes is sufficient to raise 
disogreoftblo doubts as to the efficiency of the police, and 
an analysis of the returns of convictions is calculated to strengthen, 
them greatly. Sir E. Henderson dismisses the subject with 
a brief sentence of a most satisfactory appearance. 44 The per- 
centage of convictions to crime in 1879 was 29*96, and in 1880 
35*19." Here is an instance of the uses of n good round sum-total. 
Tho increase is wholly in the smaller offences. Tho 9 murders of 
1879 l®d 1° 12 apprehensions and 7 convictions, while the 17 
murders of 1880 resulted in 20 Apprehensions and 7 convictions — 
the number obtained in 1879 for half the crimes. An exactly' 
similar result is obtained by examining the article of burglary 
and housebreaking. Here we find that the 903 offences of 1879 * 
led to 21 1 apprehensions and 162 convictions, while the 1,292 
of 1880 led to only 206 apprehensions and 142 convictions. The 
fall-o IF is startling, and not the less that it is not from good to bad,, 
but from bad to worse. An examination of the returns of other 
serious offences, such as 44 breaking into shops, horsestealing," 
gives a similar result. In looking At these figures it is impossible 
not to find an unpleasant significance in Mr. Howard Vincent 9 * 
complacent reference to the excess in 1880 of 324 inquiries, 
followed by no arrest, over the number of similar inquiries- 
in 1879. Inquiries followed by no arrest of criminals, most 
of which mean a defeat of the guardians of the lair by 
its enemies, are becoming a specialty of our Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department. The conviction produced by reading 
this report and its instructive appendices is that our poUft* 
are becoming a well-conducted body of men, who make them- 
selves generally useful to the peaceful portion of the comma- 
nity, and are a terror to little boys and small thieves, but unhappily, 
become daily more incapable of struggling with really formidable 
criminals. One detail of Sir E. Henderson’s Report agreeably 
illustrates the anxious benevolence of our poliee administration. 
Ambulance classes have been established, which the members of 
the force attend with zeal and profit. This is satisfactory, as the* 
number of persons suffering from accidents and assisted by tho 
police baa risen from 1,953 in 1876 to 2,486 in 1880, which figure* 
are somewhat characteristically accompanied bv a decrease in the 
number of convictions obtained far furious driving. It is satis- 
factory to know that a sudden illness is less likely to result in our 
being left to die in a police cell as drunk and incapable then it 
was a few years ago. Yet, after all, the first object of maintaining: 

0 police force is to suppress crime, and when we -find the most 
serious offences increasing thirty and fifty per cent, we would, 
sacrifice something even of the ambulance classes to secure a pro- 
portionate inornate in the apprehensions and convictions* 
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THE MANNERS OF THE OMNIBUS. 

A S with other (hinge, so 'with the omnibus; there are not 
/wasting those who lament the decay of ancient manners and 
customs. Is the good old days, they say, when there was no 
11 Daylight Route ” underground, and when the only way of get* 
ting in and out of town was by omnibus, there existed a certain un- 
written code of laws which regulated the bearing and behaviour 
•of " insides ” towards one another. These laws all aimed at one 
•object — the promotion of the general comfort. For, as the omnibus 
was generally full, especially in the morning and evening, it was ex- 
jpectod that there should be concessions in the matter of shoulders, 
unselfishness as to legs, which should be tucked under the seat, 
and suppression of elbows ; also, the days of chivalry not yet 
'being quite dead, it was incumbent on every man under the age 
-of sixty to get out and go on the roof, regardless of east wind or 
rain, to make room for a lady ; children were cheerfully received 
«on stmnge knees ; it was considered eflemitiate for young men to 
travel inside; the fatigues of the journey were lightened by 
friendly conversation ; social distinctions, vvliilo in the “ ’bus,” 
were ignored ; the City merchant of Mark Lane sat down beside 
the oilman of St. Mary Axo, and the chief clerk of the Audit 
^Office every morning exchanged political views with his hfttter. 
Once arrived at the journey s s end, however, rank resumed its 
rights ; outside the omnibus all were strangers, and each went 
separately to his own place. Then the conductor knew his 
passengers, and paid them due deference, with the compliments 
of the season ; and men looked forward to meeting each other 
•every day in this casual club, the entrance fee to which was only 
sixpence all the way. Many a life-long friendship was formed 
in an omnibus, and cemented by daily talks during long years 
of driving up And down the road. There is, wo believe, a 
romantic legend of one such friendship attached to the Cl&pham 
Road. It relates how two old gentlemen who mot each morn- 
ing in the nine o'clock omnibus, and came home together each 
•evening in that which leaves Gracechurch Street at five, conceived 
so deep an affection for one another, though they were ignorant 
•each of the other’* profession and name, that when one died, the 
•other pined away and presently followed his friend, refusing to be 
comforted. It is a companion story, a pendant, to Mr. Weller’s 
famous History of the Two Coachmen. Such friendships will be 
formed no more, because the new railways have destroyed the old 
.gatherings in the omnibus and severed the old ties, while it would 
be absurd to expect now ones to ho formed between Claphnm Road 
and Cannon Street. The nervous rush, the banging of carriage 
•doors, the shriek of the whistle, are a sorry exchauge for the 
leisurely bumping, pocked six of a side, over four miles of a 
roughish road, with companions all known by sight, if not by name, 
to each other. 

Things ha\o, indeed, greatly changed ; the conductor has ceased 
to ask if any gentleman will get outside to oblige a lady — a rigid 
glare would be the sole response ; should there be children, the 
selfishness of the parent is shown in his determination that thoy 
.shall occupy the seats for which he pays, instead of the knees of 
passengers who would thus obtain admission ; it is no longer con- 
sidered effeminate to sit inside, and many young men are not 
ashamed of being habitual inside passengers. The manners of tbe 
Metropolitan have been introduced into the omnibus. Everybody, 
especially the young man, takes up ns much room as he can, 
spreads himself, disregards the fact that his legs are only entitled 
to one-twelfth of the gungwny, and so mires his shoulders, which, 
iu breadth, exceed one-sixth of the length. It is through the 
malign influence of this young man, too, that the conductor is so 
loth to atop; the young athlete takes his omnibus Hying, and 
disdains to stop it when he alights ; therefore elderly people and 
women are expected to do the same. 

There are, however, some survivals of the old courtliness, so to 
apeak, of omnibus manners. For instance, there is the man 
who, to quote the old, old jokelet, “ omnibus koris sapit ” — that is, 
knows the hours of the omnibus. He sits by the door, makos the 
•driver start when the time is up, constitutes himself the pro- 
tector of tho ladies, _ tells them thoir fare, prods the con- 
ductor in a sensitive rib when a lady wants to get out, opens 
a conversation with his neighbours, as one opens a game of 
«heqs, by tbe usual well-known moves, is ready with his little 
well-thumbed pleasantry for tbe mother with her babies, and 
has his opinion on the topic of the day neatly formulated 
and handy for use. Above all, he maintains the good old 
fashion of open-handed, if ostentatious, honesty displayed in the 
return of change. Tho rule of overy well-conducted omnibus is, 
as eveiyhody knows, that change must bo passed up from hand 
to hand, and that every hand must be open. An u inside ” must 
be not only blameless, but free from suspicion, and by this method 
there is no possibility of the diminution of change by the way. 
'The custom, which would seem to show a lack of confidence as 
between man and man, iB said to have originated in an omnibus 
running from the suburb of Camberwell (though some say the 
Commercial Rood) to tho City in the early days of omnibuses. It 
happened one winter evening that the codductor sent up half-a- 
crown's worth of change— twopence having boon deducted — to a 
lady at the iar end. The money was passed on from hand to hand, 
but in the end, a poor threepenny piece was all that reached the 
owner. The thing was hushed up for the credit of the suburb, 
and, indeed, tbe national mind was fully occupied at the time with 
the passing of the Reform Hill ; but it was whispered from omni- 
bus toomnibus and from road to road, until, to prevent the recur- 


rence of so great a scandal, this method, which still survives, was 
invented. ^ 

The manners of the omnibus vary greatly with the time of the 
day. In the earliest runs the insides are shopmen, shopgirls, 
ana workgirls. The men tflflk to each other, not about trade — a 
subject on which* tradesmen are shy among each other — but about 
politics, on which they hold strong opinions, and are all for sweeping 
measures. One may reflect, while listening, that these men have 
had protection found for them without any effort on their part 
for so long, that they havo come to regard law and order as the 
natural condition of things, so that it seems easy in thoir eyes 
to exterminate Communards, crush Socialists, trample out Nihilists, 
destroy Feniuns, and imprison Land Leaguers. Nor does it occur 
to them that they themeelves might have to turn out in order to 
do battlo for the cause of order. Tho girls, for their part, do not 
talk to each other ; the shopgirls wear kid gloves and are dresBed in 
black ; they may thus be distinguished from tho workgirls, who are 
dressed in colours, and do not wear gloves except in cold weather. 
When they go home there is another difference observable between 
the shopgirls and the workgirls. For the former are in the even- 
ing as in tbe morning, quiet, calm, and presumably happy in 
their occupation. But the latter are exasperated ; they sit together 
two by two, and with many an angry snilf, catching of the breath, 
and sharp snap of the lips, they loudly whisper to each other the 
story of their wrongs. They tell it dramatically and in tho form 
of dialogue, the point of which is perhaps a little injured by tho 
necessity, lamented by so many novelists, of putting in continually. 
“ sozee,” 41 seshee,” and “ sozi.” llow is it that women, who can all 
narrate their own wrongs with suck wonderful dramatic force, 
have never written n single good play ? And, to go back to the 
workgirls, what kind of occupation can that be, what kind of task- 
masters can theirs be, when this exasperation is tho tiightly re* 
suit P Later on tho City men crowd the omnibus ; but they talk 
to each other no more ; tho old friendliness is gone. It may be 
remarked as a curious fact that tbe faces of City men are always 
gloomy in the morning, as if the prospects of the day were never 
anything but black. This may be but il temporary cloud due to 
the depression of the last few years, but the time goes on and 
the cloud does not seem to lift. The younger men, too, woar a 
depressed countenance. It is still, we may observe, a tradition 
with City clerks that their place is outside. 

When tho Citv contingent lias been carried into town, the 
slack, but steady, business of the day begins. It is at this time 
that tho observer of manners, especially of female manners, may 
make observations really scientific. There are few men in the 
omnibus between eleven and four. Those who are found there are 
of strange appearance ; they are the local tradesmen, the builders, 
doctors, solicitors of the suburb who have business in town; their 
afi’uirs are absorbing, and they take no notice whatever of their 
companions in the omnibus, though these be a bevy of houris going 
a-sliopping. The seats during those hours are rhiotly crowded with 
women — Indies and otherwise. There is the housewife, torn from 
her domestic duties by some special business which worries her; 
if you look furtively at her, you will find that her lips are moving; 
she is silently going through that drama ol‘ grievances of which 
the workgirl has already given us an example. There is the lady 
who may ho called tho Smiling Cockatoo, all brown curls, fat 
cheeks, and velvet hat, who is going to buy things in Regent 
Street; thirty years ago she was pretty; now, with her inane 
smile and her readiness to chatter with any one, she shows that 
she has always been silly. Beside her sit two pretty girls, who 
are going to buy music ; they have black rolls in their hand ; now 
and then they whisper each other, and one feels as if, could one 
know what they said, one would certuinly be happier. There 
are the two women who sit nt the end, and appraise every 
new comer, obviously reckoning up the cost of her dress piece 
by piece, and communicating the total to each other by an up- 
lifting of the eyebrows and a little sniff. AY ho are they, these 
women, and where do they come from P Have they husbands P 
Are there men who can love them P Wknt are they liko in the 
domestic circle, seeing they are so ill-bred, so rude, so incapable of 
common respect in public P To watch them gives ono an uneasy 
feeling, a suspicion that in our very midst, next door to us, oppo- 
site us, in our own street, there dwell barbarians dressed in silk 
and sealskin, who live on the best, go everywhere, see everything, 
and have not learned the earliest lessons of civilization taught by 
Doux Pettier and lioux Pewter. There is the poor, pinched woman, 
not young, or beautiful, who is going to town to look for some- 
thing. AVhat is it she hopes to get P She may have n manuscript at 
a publisher’s ; the reader has probably sent it back with cruel and 
contemptuous words. She may have a picture, a painted plate, a 
worked anti-macassar; she may be going in hope of getting pupils; 
she looks as if fate were against her, and only disappointment 
would await her. There is tho woman who treats the omnibus as 
if it were a four-wheeled cab, and lugs vast trunks with her, 
or a basket of washing, or a sack of potatoes. Then thcro are tho 
women who talk. And really these are tho most astonishing 
people of all. They engage in loud conversation the moment they 
get in ; it is all about themselves, their relatives, and their friends, 
their likes and their dislikes. They talk with as much abandon 
as if they were alone in their own rooms ; they talk as if the 
other people were only dummies; they talk as if their own 
affairs were the only things worthy of occupying tho at- 
tention of a M being with a soul”; they never cease talking. 
There is therefore, one remarks, a stratum of society even in 
London in which everybody’s private affairs are the only topic of 
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conversation. The astounding thing is to mark— most 41 insides M invariably bore round to cock-fighting. Every person" he adds, 
never listen, or mark, or take the least notice of their neighbours— “ of the feast pretension to respectability keeps a score or more of 
how they drop into talk about things which are absolutely gro- cocks/' The p oss ession of these birds does, fn feet, as much fix ra 
tesque in their family character ; things tacenda, say about Cousin man in Ecuador as, according to the venerable saying/ the 
Jane's baby's last complaint ; things ludicrous, which seem to them possesrion of a horse and gig does for a man in En g lan d. Between 
serious ; things painful ; things almost incredible. For example, people who oared only for cock-fighting and a gentleman whose 
if one may quote such a thing and expect to be believed, we once one object was the ascent of high mountains there could boldly 
in an omnibus met a couple who were thus conversing on family be much sympathy, and Mr. Whymper returned to the farm, 
matters. They were apparently brother and sister or cousins, where he received an encouraging message from the owner of 
certainly not husband and wife. It was Sunday morning, Oayambe, and next day he met the owner, who took him to 
and they were armed with what sailors call the 44 toolB ” for a higher and smaller farm, where he was accommodated with 
public worship. They sat one each side of the door, and they a heap of potatoes for a bed. Next morning he started with 
talked loudly and with great animation. And wlmt they were Sefior Espinosa, the friendly proprietor, and the guides ; but* 
trying to decide was nothing more or less — it was the sweet spring unfortunately, there was too much individual liberty of action 
season— than the delicate question, which member of their interest- amongst the company. Jean Antoine Oarrel, stretching ahead 
ing family was fondest of asparagus. They played with this remark- of everybody, was lost to sight. Mr. Whymper started after 
able topic, always at the top of their voices, from a hundred points him, and got separated from the rest of the party, the result 
of view: they Adorned it with whatovor of illustration, fancy, or being that ho found himself at sundown in a pathless valley', 
descriptive faculty was at their command ; they maintained the and, lying down in a thicket which had been used as a 
contest with vigour and with spirit ; nor was it until they got lair by wild CAttle, passed an agreeable night in the rain, 
down, at the doors of their conventicle, that temper began to be Shortly after this, however, good fortune came. Mr. Whymper 
manifested. For just then the controversy, which threatened to planted his camp high up on the doomed mountain, and on 
become bitter, had been narrowed to the rival claims of Uncle April 4th he marched triumphantly to the top, where he Had the 
Joseph and Aunt Eliza. pleasure of peering into the thick mist which seems usually to 

envelope a high summit in the Andes. Nature gave him a kindly 

'a bint, in the shape of a strong wind, not to dawdle at a place where- 

fascinations were so great, and he leisurely descended, charmed* 
MB. WHTMPEB’S ASCENTS IN THE ANDES. doubtless, withe moat enjoyable day, end determined forthwith 

to attempt another mountain on which equal pleasures might bo 

I N the number of the Alpine Journal which has just appeared, hoped for. Immediately after his ascent of Cayambe he sent oil 
Mr. Whymper continues the narrative of his expeditions among J. A. Oarrel to explore a route to the mysterious Sara-urcu. 

Jhe Andes 4 >f Ecuador, and describes his ascent of one great moun- This mountain is situated nearly on tne Equator; and, accords 
tain noar tho Equator, and of Another on the Equator. Bis present ing to Mr. Whymper, scarcely anything is known about it in 
contribution, like bis previous ones to the same journal, is England. We doubt not that bo is right; but it should be 
apparently a transcript from his diary, and it mav b’o presumed observed that this painful ignorance is by no means confined to 
that, at sumo future time, n full uccouut of the whole journey will England, os tho Ecuadorians themselves seem to be but very littlo 
appear in ad amplified form. At present, the narrative certainly acquainted with the beauties of Sara-urcu. With the knowledge 
does not err on tho side of ditfuseuess. In his journal, Mr. of it which, at tho risk of his life, Mr. Whymper obtained, an in- 
Whymper is as chary of words as sensible mountaineers are when quiring public will, most likely, have to rest content, as it is very 
they are walking uphill. There are no picturesque descriptions, doubtful whether any exploror of tho future will care to visit what 
no sketches of native life, no accounts of the talk by tho bivouac is perhaps the rooBt detestable mountain in the world. Sara-urci* 
tire or of tho minor incidents of travel. All is so compressed is surrounded by a great dismal swamp, on which incessant rain 
that within the limit of ten short pngo3 Mr. Whymper Is able appears to fall. The atmosphere is, as might be supposed, slightly 
to tell the story of an expedition into a country unknown to malarious; and the probable results of a visit to this pleasant 
Englishmen, and of the ascent of two mighty peaks. marsh are best shown by a fact which Mr. Whymper casually 

It must not be supposed, however, that because his record is mentions. Some of his party, going in advance of the rest to- 
curt, it is uninteresting. The region which he visited is a deposit provisions, found a skull, which they brought back to 
nuiBt remarknblo ouo; and, if his story has tho very unusual fault camp. “I know that skull," said on observant Indian who waa- 
of being somewhat too brief, it is, nevertheless, well told. In a with the explorers, 44 it belonged to a man who went out hero 
previous contribution ho described how he reached Quito, and in searching for quinino bark ; there were twenty of them alto- 
tlmt most disagreeable town found a thoroughly uncomfortable inn. gether, and four came back. This one went to sleep, and did 
The portion of diary now mode public begins with his departure not wake again/’ On the first march towards the mountain* 
from Quito for the mountains close to the Equator. Regarding the however, things did not seem bo unpromising. Carrel told Mr. 
country into whicn he was at this time about to ad vunce, ho was, Whymper that he had found 44 a regular palace, planted all 
as he laconically says, 41 completely in the dark," and he could round with trees," and the traveller pressed on, doubtless full 
obtain no information about “ routes, stopping places, or the possi- of hope, but only to find that the palace was a deserted 
hility of procuring food." The reader ot his narrative will pro- Indian hut in the midst of a primeval forest. Beyond the 
bably come to the conclusion that he could obtain no information primeval forest was an equally primeval bog. Exploring parties 
because there wore no routes, no inns, and but very littlo food, sent out by Mr. Whymper, who was for three days struck down 
Primitive in the extreme does the district north of Quito appear by fever, described* the country they hod ventured into as a* 
to be; but it is not altogether wild, and, iudeed, oue institution horrible swamp. Itain was falling; there were; they said, no paths; 
which our present Government regards as a vile creation of the and no chance of finding anything to eat, though there was sotner 
law seems to flourish iu it. Property in laud is recognized, and, chance of being eaten, ns tracks of wild beasts were numerous, 
indeed, the rights of owners extend beyond the limits of eternal Not in the least daunted by these accounts, Mr. Whymper, as soon 
snow. One gentleman, who behaved apparently with the greatest as he was well enough, inarched straight iuto the swamp. At tho 
courtesy to Air. Whymper, was the owner of a larfte part of point where ho had to camp, the nature of the inuo, he says* 
the mountain Oayaulbe, 19,200 feet high, And of the whole of was such that if a man stood still he sank into it up to hut 
Sara-urcu, said to be 17,400 Ibet high. As the only occupants of knees. His followers constructed a bed for him by 44 cutting do wn» 
this mountain are wild beasts who are rarely evicted, And the reeds, and crossing aud recrossing them, piling them up 
practically enjov absolute tenant-right, tho landlord's gains can until they no longer sank into the foul slime/' On the next day 
hardly be large, hut tbe mountain is his in fee-simple. Whether the explorers made their way with great difficulty through. 
Air. Why in pur was wise in mentioning these rights of property dense masses of huge reed, but succeeded at last in reaching a 
may perhaps be doubted. The Swiss and Savoyards are gone- refuge at some mica slate rooks. As a general rule, mica slate i* 
Hilly thought to have exhausted every means of extorting money not a pleasant thing to sleep upon, but doubtless it seemed absolute 
irom strangers, but it would bo terrible indeed if some land- luxury to tho travellers alter their night in the slime. Beyond 
owners Were to come to the conclusion that they had rights above this refuge they had again to xnako their way through the roods, 
the snow-line. Members of the Alpine Club would have to but struggling on resolutely they loft them behind, dud established 
pay heavy tolls or would find themselves 44 warned off" the Grand a camp at a considerable height on the slopes of Sara-urcu ; and. 
riatoau, the slopes of Monte Kosa, and the shoulder of the Matter- after two dayB Mr. Whymper was so fortunate as to obtain a 
horn. Possibly, however, with well-established routes a dedi- glimpse of the mountain he had come to ascend. On April 16th 
cation to the public might bo proved. the rain lifted towards five in the evening, and the peak was. 

At a farm belonging to tbe mountain owner Mr. Whymper put visible. Its bearings were promptly taken with a theodolite, a sketch 
up on tbe second day after leaving Quito. Before reaching this was made of it, and forthwith, as Mr. Whymper justly remarks* 
place he hud to pass the great quebrada or ravine of Guallabamba, its doom was sealed. On the 17th he started with his guides, and 
of which he gives a drawiug. Careful comparison of altitudes marched straight up to the top of the mountain. Then, like the* 
showed that it was 3,000 feet deep, but it is in very elevated King of France, he marched down again, having seen nothing on 
country and the bottom is considerably higher than the top of the wAy up, and nothing, apparently, on the way down again ; 
ihe lligi. From the farm which has been mentioned Mr. but the mountain of the Equator was vanquished, and the traveller 
Whymper went to a neighbouring village and there made a and bis followers returned without mishap to Oayambe, where tho 
strange discovery. Ho found that a sport which was formerly inhabitants rejoiced greatly at seeing them again, having thou gh t* 
very popular in England, but is now decried and strictly certainly not without reason, that they would never return mm. 
forbidden, is loved beyond aught else in Northern Ecuador. The the dismal swamp. With his arrival at Oayambe Mr, Whymper 'a 
inhabitants of tho village wore engaged, be says, in the sport of narrative for the present ends, 

cock-fighting-and it we, difficult to get them to Attend to any- The feeling whioh it will produce with mart mden ndll, we. 
thing eue. The pnneinri pereonege of the village promued eld, believe, be one of iMtiMtive admiration, end it would be held * 
nut 44 do what we would, says Mr. Whymper , u the conversation deny that the instinct is a healthy ana. It Is. of course easy to 
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Mj tiurt so objeet mi Marred bj ascending the Andee ; thet Mr. 
Whymper incurred great risk without any adequate reason ; that 
mountaineering is an irrational and senseless pursuit From one 
point of view, no doubt, it is ; so is it a senseless and irrational 
thing to attempt to reach the North Pole or to accomplish the 
North* West passage, but, nevertheless, the many heroic efforts 
which have been made in the Arctic radons have kindled again 
and again an enthusiasm which no cold reasoning could abate. 
Mr. Whymper’a explorations in the Andes were due to the spirit 
of adventure, to the love of overcoming difficulty, of encountering 
danger, which were formerly amongst the distinctive character- 
istics of Englishmen. Of late we have greatly declined in this 
xemct. Englishmen fail in the Polar seae and talk a great 
deal, while men of other countries achieve much and say little ; 
and not in Arctic travel alone are foreigners outstripping us. 
The exploits of such a man as Mr. Whymper are therefore 
likely to be doubly grateful to his countrymen. They recall 
the triumphs of other days, and they show that the old spirit is 
not yet quite dead. Some kinds of mountaineering are no doubt 
very silly, and occasionally a reckless disregard of great and 
obvious danger may lead to a terrible accident, such as has just 
happened on Monte Rosa ; but, however much people may argue 
against mountain climbing as senseless, warm admiration will be 
felt for such a daring and indomitable traveller as Mr. Whymper; 
mid in justification of this feeling we cannot do bettor than quote 
the eloquent words of Thdophile Gautier, given by Mr. Freshfiold 
in the number of the Aljnne Journal which contains Mr. 
Whymper’s narrative. Said the famous Frenchman, discoursing 
on Alpine ascents, an entirely novel subject in his hands: — 
14 Quoique la raison y puisse objector, cetto lutte do l’honime avec 
la montagne est po&ique et noble. La foulo qui a l'instinct des 
grandes cnoses environne cos audocioux do respect et & la descent© 
toujours leur fait une ovation. 11s sont la volonfiS proteatant contro 
l’ototacle aveugle, et ils plantent sur Tinaccessible lo drapeau de 
Tintelligence humaine.” 


A FORGOTTEN SATIRIST. 

T HERE is no more characteristic feature in the present time 
than the studious politeness of its polite literature. Rudeness 
in print draws down actions for libel, and puts its author out of 
court with British jurymen and British critics. Written dis- 
courtesy has either to go unpublished, or to be content with such 
desultory and imperfect circulation as can be compassed by the use 
of post-cards. Under such conditions as these, to read the 
44 \^>rks " of Dr. John Wolcot, otherwise Peter Pindar, Esq., 
is to have a novel and refreshing experience. They represent what 
may be called the Boof-and-Oarrota or Tewter-and-Stingo style in 
letters, and exhibit the lusty vulgarity of a certain period in Eng- 
lish history, political and social, with a fulness of flavour aud a 
burliness of aspect that Are really incomparable. They suggest 
the dandies who were presently to fill with disdainful nbhorrence 
the elegant soul of Pelham. According to that distinguished crea- 
ture, these gilded youths were wont to 44 eat cheese by the hundred- 
weight/’ and drink porter by the firkin. They affected a taste for 
strong waters in their lowest and fieriest forms, and were often 
quite proficient in the picturesque and horrible variety of English 
known as 44 St. GiWs Greek. They practised the noble art of 
self-defence, and lived much with its professors. Thoy fought 
cocks, drew badgers, played hazard, and generally 44 sported their 
blunt” with great freedom and readiness. They called themselves 
Corinthians, and walked about in top-boots; and they seem to 
have had some difficulty in recqgniziug a jest that was not of un- 
common breadth unless it were forced upon their sense of humour 
by means ol'italics. The age that fathered such buxom and full-blooded 
young heroes as these ruffiers at the Fives Court and the West- 
minster Pit was a brutal And an unlettered age ; and Wolcot was 
admirably qualified to make it sport and be its critic-in-ordinary. 
He was born to write libels and break scurril jests ; and, having 
sown his poetical and romantic wild oats, and produced a tragedy 
called The Full of Portugal and a thin volumo of amorous 
elegiacs, both of which are full of uuconscious humour, he settlod 
down religiously, if with occasional lapses into pure poetry, to the 
fulfilment of fiis destiny, lie was a journalist in satire, a 
Rowlandson turned rhyming pamphleteer; aud he wrote from 
day to day on whatever happened to be uppermost. It was all 
one to him if his subject were Tom Warton or Tom Paine, the 
execution of Louis Seize or a maisrrie of Farmer Georges, Judge 
Buller’a wig, or Perdita Robinson's fan. He made capital 
out of any and every thing ; and, though ho was in some degree 
contemporary with Scott and Byron, he was one of the best-read 
writers or his time. 

He may be read without much difficulty even now, above oil, 
if he be read, not in extracts, but. as a whole ; and it is easy 
enough to account for his popularity. lie was a man of un- 
questionable parts. His xuiud was vivacious and acute os well 
as irreverent and coarse. He was undoubtedly scurrilous ; but 
he had a turn for genuine satire, and was rich iu what the author 
of the Pw'swt* of Literature was good enough to call 44 a species 
of humour." His wit was abundant, oasy, and active, if it was 
often brutal and often trivial and cheap. lie made as light of 

S ood grammar in his writings as of good manners and good taste ; 
ut he had a strong sense of form of a certain sort, and was the 
first English satirist who had initiative enough to discard the 


heroic couplet and the Hudihrastie metre alike, and cast about for 
a ipaxmer of his own. He was always apt and voluble in his wav, 
too: he was often forcible and daring; and he was sufficiently 
intelligent and well-informed to give an opinion on all manner of 
subjects. He knew enough of painting to prefer the beauties of 
Turner and Reynolds to the pompous feeoleness of West and 
Loutherbourg; enough of music to resent the popularity of 
Handel to the exclusion of Bach and Gluck ; enough of literature 
to despise the childish pedantry of Gough and John Nichols, the 
solemn dulness of Hannah More And Laureate Pye, the 11 classic 
tastelessnesa ” of 44 glistering llayley ” It is no more wonderful 
that in his way he Bhould have been an influence and a power 
than it is doubtful that, mutatis mutandis , a latter-day Wolcot 
would, in proportion, achieve almost as much success as the 
great original. It is not easy, under the changed conditions 
that are ours, to give an exact idea of the nature and quality of 
that succosb; but it seems certain that to the public of a 
hundred years since Wolcot was not only admired for liis 
satirical power, but also regarded with groat respect as a master 
of pure literature. He was, as Hazlitt wrote of him, 4< tho 
bard in whom the nation and the king delighted.” Not 
only did his squibs run through edition after edition while 
their interest was green and new; there was also a steady 
and a wide demand for his 44 Complete Works” — which in- 
cluded, not satires only, but a vast number of 44 odes," 14 elegies,” 
songs, epigrams, ballads, and pastorals to boot — and of editions 
of them thero are many. Children were reared 44 on Peter 
Pindar and the Bible/’ ns in Scotland on the 44 Bible and Burns." 
The publisher of certain volumes of selections from the English 
poets, in which Wolcot was interested, after opining that the 
Doctor’s 44 sportive use ’’ of Pindar’s name had probably “ conferred a 
celebrity ” upon it 44 far higher and more extensive than was given 
to it by the antient bard of Thebes,” remarks that his 44 own works 
display in Almost every species of pure poetry examples of singular 
excellence,” and tbat ho 44 has loft hardly one poetical phrase in 
the whole compass of English speech and composition that he 
has not transferred to his works ” ; and to the majority of his 
readers the claim could hardly have seemed extra vAgant. It 
must bo owned that nowadays it is not easy to speak seriously of 
his serious verse, which is limp ami dull and frigid even to ab- 
surdity. Oftentimes he is most amusing where he would be most 
impressive. It is odd, for instance, to hear the redoubtable 
ruiler indulging in statements like thoso : — 

To hoar intitc Silence hushed the darkening vale, 

The flhndcd warbler dropped her plaintive tune. 

Intent, the pale-eyed ghost forgot to wail, 

And stare despondence on the wandering moon ; 

or exclaiming that 44 Tho band of white-robed virgins let him 
join " ; or endeavouring to persuade his mistress that her 44 deluding 
art ” — the 44 lovely virgin ” that she is— has 44 16 dged a thousand 
scorpions in his heart,” Thcso extracts, it is true, are from the 
Persian Loue Elegies , which were printed at Kingston, Jamaica, 
in 1773, and may bo said to be in Deters early manner; but, for 
all that, they are sufficiently representative. Too often does the 
Doctor's muse descant in strains that remind UB of those in which 
the accomplished Lady Lyndon addressed her artless Barry: — 

When Sol bedecks the mead with light 

And pallid Cynthia .sheds her ray, 

and so forth. It is a different matter with his rhymes when their 
intention is avowedly comic. No doubt his laugh is often a horse- 
laugh and his fun mere intellectual horseplay ; but they were 
good round knocks that he gave, and when lie was happy in his 
subjoct — when he was talking of Sir Joseph Banks upon lobsters 
or of George III. upon apple-dnmplings — ho amused his audience 
tro men dou sly. lie wrote loosely and carelessly, and his raillery 
is not less incorrect in form tlisin it is abundant in quantity, so 
that to ‘ 4 our Neo-AlexAndrian taste,” as it has been called, he is 
seldom interesting or admirable. Now and then he hits on an 
excellent line. IBs 44 4 No ! ’ cried the staring monarch with a 
grin,” is a little Gillray in words. But, as a rule, Wolcot is only 
humorous in the mass ; as in the six books of The Lousiad, in the 
story of the pilgrim who 44 took the liberty to boil his peas ” ; 
in the sketch of the king at Whitbread’s Brewery, which must be 
read, not for single verses and short passages, but as satiric wholes — 
just as one watches a 44 rally ” iu a pantomime, which, taken by 
instalments, a slap or a tumble at a time, seems witless enough, 
but which 1ms only to be properly seen to be very funny indeed. 
To Wolcot’s public no revelation had been vouchsafed of the 
mystery of sweetness and light ; it knew not of verbal niceties 
nor exquisite workmanship, nor the delicacies and refinements of 
hostility ; it was a heavy-feeding, hard-drinking, and hArd-hitting 
public, ignorant alike of culture and of whRt Mr. Meredith calls 
the Fine Shades. And it enjoyed its Pindar mightily; it re- 
garded him as its sworn champion, and cheered his swashing blow 
to the echo. 

Of course the medal had its reverse. Wolcot Appears to have 
been a man of tolerably easy virtue. Among his opponents he 
bore & very scandalous reputation ; and lie was not less bitterly 
hated and furiously abused on the one hand than he was widelV 
read aud heartily applauded on the other. Richard Polwhele 
(Addressing him, first of all, as 44 Offspring of Momus"!) affirmed 
that 44 jaundiced Spleen ” liod borne him 44 Under the Manchineels 
empoisoned bloom/’ He was variously saluted in plain prose as 
an 44 arrogant upstart," a 44 foul-mouthed rhymester/ and a 44 fiend 
in human shape.” To the gay young men of the Anti-Jacobin ho 





» im indifferently a 41 monster/ 1 a 4< wholes ate *deatetf in doggsael,”^ 
the“ rode assailant of his country,” the 44 profligate re viler ■*£, his 
sovereign,” the “ impious blasphemer o t Us God. Gifford^ffth* 

asp, Gifford/ 1 as Mr. Swinburne dubs him; it is odd thatthe 
term seems to come from a passage of Maoaulay in which Woleot * 
is nearly as hardly used— his temper stung to more than ordinary s 
virulence! called Tisiphone Us “sister-fiend,” and railed at him 
as t( fit garbage for the hell-hound Infamy/’ a “ beastly profaner,” 
a* 1 brutal sot/’ a “ wrinkled profligate/’ a “reptile,” a “prodigy 
of drunkenness and lust,” and so forth. “ Come, then,” wrote 
this master of violent English, 

Come, then, all filth and venom as thou art, 

Rage in thine eye and rancour in thine heart, 

Come with thy boasted arms, spite, malice, lies. 

Smut, scandal, execrations, blasphemies ; 

ana bo went on to assure his readers that Wolcot must have been a 
ruffian from his infancy downwards, inasmuoh as it was a well- 
known fact that “ mangled insocts ” used to “ strew his cradle o’er,” 
while “ limbs of birds distained bis bib with gore ” ; with many 
more felicities of sentiment and imagination of a kindred order. 
In justice to the object of these amenities, it is to be noted 
that he has over his opposites the advantage of being humanely 
inclined and of showing a great deal of good humour. There 
is something about him that is very genial and very English. 
He comes forth and vociferates with the frank and jovial im- 
pudence of a brilliant bargee or an eloquent hackney coachman ; 
ne takes Us drubbings in good port r and is equally ready to 
fight the quarrel over again and to shake hands on it and open 
upon some one else. His weapon is merely the national “ bunch 
or fives,” and he uses it with all the heartiness and good 
temper, and somewhat in the spirit, of one of the heroes of tho 
r ropes arid stakes. He is, indeed, the Tom Oribb of English 
satire ; just as Dryden is its Marlborough. 


THE GREAT DISCOVERT IN EGYPT. 

I T would not he easy to exaggerate the importance of the dis- 
covery, announced a fortnight ago, of thirty royal mummies in 
tho “ Gate of the Kings/’ near Thebes. Some details have since 
been published in the daily papers, and it is now possible to judge 
what revelations in Egyptian history are about to be made. Un- 
fortunately. the apathy which is shown to. all things Egyptian by 
English scholars, and the rarity among us of people able to read 
hieroglyphics, will throw upon other countries the duty and 
honour of making known to the world the historical facts which 
these newly found remains may he expected to give us. Our over- 
worked officials at the British Museum are taken up with “ Assyri- 
ology ” rather ‘CHan 44 Egyptology,” these departments of know- 
ledge being united, to the great detriment ot both, in the only 
national institution in which such subjects are studied. Our 
Universities are content to leave such uninteresting and unim- 
portant branches of learning to self-taught men, whose time should 
ne devoted to arrangement rather than reading. The Egyptian 
collections in the British Museiihi are but half catalogued, and 
cannot be said to havo any intelligible arrangement. The recent 
move to the old geological galleries has not led to any improve- 
ment in a condition of things to which we have already more than 
once called attention. But no improvement can be expected until 
the double labour indicated above is removed from the shoulders 
of the officials. It is unreasonable to expect of Dr. Birch and his 
very few assistants that they should at once perform the work of 
a University and of a Museum, and that, too, in subjects so widely 
apart and in themselves so recondite. To expect the same man to 
be equally well acquainted with cuneiform inscriptions, Egyptian 
art, early metal-work, and the detection of forged carvings, to say 
nothing of a general knowledge of the Coptic, Hittite, Accadian, 
and Hebrew languages and their cognates is manifestly absurd. 
We expect the guardians of our public collections to do not only 
the practical and partially mechanical work of their departments, 
hut also to fulfil the duties of professors in a kind of unchartered 
university. It would not be easy to point to many of the learned 
teachers of our great aoademical bodies who have done work so 
generally Interesting and important as that performed by the 
comparatively unlearned officials of our museums. A single name 
will serve 'to illustrate this point. We purposely avoid mention of 
living scholars in this direction ; hut the example of the late Mr. 
George Smith ie only one among many which could he addneed to 
prove that it Is not to the Universities that we must look for 
original research and usefnl as opposed to merely ornamental learn- 
ing, There are, however, certain indications that one Of the 
Universities, at least, in the person of an 'eminent Professor, is 
about to show some interest in Egypt, though few of us will, in 
all probability, live to see Chain founded in England, as in all 
Continental countries, for the study of the arts and learning of the 
cradle of civilization. 

Humours havo been current for some yean as to the existence 
of a vast storehouse of antiquities amongst the rocks and eaves of 
' the Theban Mountains. Every one who has ascended the Nile as 
far as Luxor will remember the long narrow defile at the end of 
which the tombs of the kings are situated. Moot people who have 
threaded the Bab el Malook will remember bow short tbs distance 
aeamed between its ixmermost recess and the Deir el Bahari on 
the other ride of the mountain and facing towards the open plain. 
*;Wa«limb over- the summit ot a narrow ridge, and have on our left 


toe Briley ef the Shadow** 
on our right, almost imdtt Oim/feitytfcft^tplra 
Hatesoo. . It has long been? snspsotodtoht vriihiai tbseoidgs there 
was probably some great efcwatton^dFi Among tito tracers’ 
tales of the last few yean were to hfe heard stories of aq< untold 
treasure whioh might be revealed to any oii|e who wss armed first 
with a firman permitting him to > search . and witbaveiy heavy 
sum for bacheheeeh in addition. It may be. asked why, if this 
cavern was known to exist, the nativei did not penetrate talk and 
bring forth something, more valuable than. the.few.stsfega o£ beads 
and such-iike objects which have been offered to traveller*' for 
sale ; hut it must he remembered both that the Arab is extremely 
superstitious, and also that, even, if he dated to penetrate onto a 
cavern so full of afreet* as this must have been, his mechanical ap- 
pliances for removing great weights from a gallery two hundred .feet 
long, and a secret passage leading to a pit thirty-five feet deep* would 
he utterly insufficient. Nevertheless, some one bolder than the rest ' 
seems last June to have made the venture. By this time the 
hordes of tourists had ceased to infest the Nile valley. The dis- 
covery was made too late for much profit to he got out of it ; and 
Daood Pasha, the Governor of the district, had his attention 
called to the abundance and cheapness of the objects with which 
the antUia market was suddenly flooded. On inquiry the pit 
was pointed out to him ; and, with commendable promptitude; lie 
telegraphed for Herr Emil Brugsch, the assistant curator of the 
Boulak Museum. Every Egyptologist most envy Herr Brugsch 
for the good fortune which awaited him when, he arrived in 'the 
Bah el Malook. The thirty mummies which he found were, as he 
could read at a glance, although he must have felt it difficult to 
believe Lis eyes, those of all the most illustrious monarch a of the 
most glorious epoch of Egyptian history. There lay, side by 
side, Queen Hatasoo, King Thothmes III., and King ltameses IL, 
the great Sesostris himself Of kings of minor note were nearly 
all those of the Eighteenth Dynasty, together with the father and 
grandfather of Hamoses, and his daughter, whose name, 
Mautnejem, is new to us. But here the reports may be in error, 
and the name he an unusual form of Maut-notmii, the grand- 
mother of Pinotem, The earliest mummy found is that of 
Rnskenon, a king of that obscure dynasty ’which preceded the 
Eighteenth, and which is sometimes reckoned as the Thirteenth 
and sometimes as the Seventeenth. The latest body is that of 
Pinotem, the third king of the Twenty-first Dynasty, who reigned 
as nearly as possible a millennium n.c. In addition to the royal 
mummies, a multitude of objects hearing cartouches will throw 
great light upon the succession of these Icings ; and tho tent of 
Pinotem, of leather, embroidered and coloured, and covered with 
hieroglyphics, cannot fail to clear up some historical difficulties 
os to the prieBt-kings of Thebes. It has been suggested that thi 
mummy reported to be that of Thothmes 111. is iii reality that of 
the son of Pinotem, whose name, Knnien Keper, is the throne 
name or title of the great Eighteenth Dynasty monarch ; but until 
all the inscriptions are read this muBt remain matter of doubt. 

The significance of this remarkable discovery will he of a double 
character. We shall perhaps havo our knowledge of a brilliant 
period greatly increased by the direct evidence of inscriptions and 
papyruB rolls. Moreover, there may be found some record of ihn 
circumstances which led to tho concealment in one place of so many 
of the illustrious dead whose tombs had already been prepared lor 
them in the Valley of the Kings. Tho coffin, lor example, of King 
Seti I. is, as everybody knows, in the Sloane Museum, his tomb 
having been opened and explored by Belzoni. But his mummy is 
among those which Herr Brugsch has token to Boulak: Of nearly 
all the other kings the sepulchres are also well lenotvn. How 
come they, then, to have been placed in this cavern P It is evident 
that it must have been soon after the close of the reign of Pinotem, 
and it is more than probable that some great and terrible disaster 
was impending when the priests of each deceased king— for every 
king was reckoned as a god — hurriedly took the precious bodies 
from their graves, where they lay too much exposed, and placed 
them in the secret cavern where they have now been found. If Wo 
consult Dr. Brugsch and Canon Itawlinson as to the history of tho 
time of Pinotem, we find a serious discrepancy between the two 
latest authorities. Dr. Brugsch’s view seems to accord best 
with the circumstances revealed by his brother’s discovery. Ilo 
describes a great Assyrian attack upon Egypt Which Canon 
Hawlinson cannot accept. Such an attack, coupled with the fact 
that we find Pinotem’s successor on the throne soon after its sup- 
posed occurrence, might account for the concealment of these, the 
most precious of the royal remains of old Egypt Reverting to 
the name of Ratkonen, it cannot be but that the discovery of his 
body will throw some light upon that most interesting, but most 
obscure, period when the petty kings of the (South commenced 
their struggles with the shepherd kings of the North,' and when the 
first of a line of Pharaohs who knew not Joseph aroseto drive 
out tho foreigners. Perhaps we may even recover the fell text of 
that precious fragment of papyrus which describee the beginning 
of the war between Baskenen of Thebes and Apopbia the Hyksos 
king. We must not, however, be too sanguine as to the dontents 
of the newly discovered rolls, as it is probable that they are all 
funereal, as no others were ordinarily barfed wfth mummies. Still, 
a storehouse which contained a tent may watt have contained some . 
portions of a library i-apart from mere “ Books of the Dead.* Tho \ 
reign of Queen Hataaoo wilt receive freak attention; fittd the 
recovery of her body— if indeed it Is her body; end not that 
of one of the numerous princesses of her fine Who bets w;*ame 
name— may enable to to ram some cOndltoWU 'to : lfi# hterits 
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ipftfcHrifrlw feather Thothtnrt IIT. upon the ijnam< 10 
%• hardly- any question. respecting the great middle 
tf Egyptian blstory;ioclading the Captivity and the Exodus 
^v^toltfedlftee, which may not reeoive its Answer through this 
* ' tutoring discovery. It is, indeed, sad to think that we have in 
' ' England no school of young hieroglyphical students whom we 
v ‘wight send out to take' port in the loeg and anxious labours of 
” decipherment. There U much yet to he done in the translation 
~ and publication of the earlier records. The number of words of 
* ihe Fyramid period still remaining unroad is very great. But 
■ every "discovery like the present increases our vocabulary; aud 
' though, so far, our adoption of an absurd system of translitera- 
' tion/Dorrowed from the French, stands in the way, we must hope 
■- * that before long English teachers may be found who cau train a 
' competent class of students in what is the most fascinating of all 
Oriental languages, and in some respects the easiest. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 

J. -OINOE we last wrote trade continues to improve slowly hut 
“• O steadily, so elowly, indeed, that not a lew persons doubt the 
improvement; but the evidences establishing it are clear. In 
< the first place, the Board of Trade Retuma Bhow for the first 

- eeven mouths of the current year an increase in the value of the 
' exports of about ij per cent, over those of the corresponding 

* period of last year. It is to he borne in mind that last year tbo 
' exports were greatly swollen by the extraordinary and temporary 

demand for steel and iron from the United States. That demand 

* came so suddenly and was so large that it nearly doubled the 
price of iron, and consequently swelled disproportionately the 

■ value of the exports in the early months of last year. The demand 
fell away and with it prices, but still the value of the exports 
tuken altogether this yoar exceed, as we have; said, those of last 
year. It is plain, therefore, since tbo exports of steel and iron are 

■ so much less that the oxports of other commodities must be very 
much larger. Another point not to be lost sight of is that prices 
generally have continued to fall since last year. The value, there- 
fore, is not a fair measure of the oxports. If we were to take 
quantities, we should see that the growth of the trade is very 
much larger than the increased value indicates. It is impossible, 
however, here to take the quantities. We could only do so by 
giving a list of all the several articles exported, and showing 
their quantities, which would occupy too much space and he 
too wearisome to our readers. Besides, it could not bo done 

' completely, for the quantities of many articles aro not given at 
all. It may, however, be tAken as certain that where the 
quantities are given the increase in quantities is larger than 
i the increase in values. It follows, therefore, that the trade 
continues* steadily to grow. It may he thought that the 
profits of trade are not so great; hut this does not neces- 
sarily follow. The profits consist of the difference between 
the cost Of an article to the exporter, and the price ho re- 
ceives for it; and, if the coat is low, he clearly is able to sell 
*■ the article cheaply and yet to receive as largo a profit upon his 
outlay as he would receive were the cost and the price con- 

- siderably higher. Nor does it follow that the country generally 

* suffers because of the low prices. It may be thought that when 
iron is sold at its present low price the country receives loss for 
one of the elements of its wealth and prosperity than it would do 
if prices were at the level of the early part of lust year ; hut that, 
again, does not follow. It is not the mere money price which is 
received for an article that measures the advantage to the country, 
but the amount of other goods which can be obtained by that 
price; and, if those other goods generally are relatively as cheap 
as iron is, the country docs not suffer by selling at the low price. 
In fact, it is quite conceivable that the country may be receiving 

- as large a return for its iron at present as it received in the infla- 
tion years 1872 and 1873, although pricea then were so much 
higher than they aro now, because the prices of all other com- 
modities were equally high. To take another instance, if cottou 
imported from America or India, or wool imported from Australia, 
or silk from China or Japan, is relatively as cheap as the prices 

' we receive for those articles when manufactured, the profit not 
J only to the manufacturer but to the country generally must bo 
' highly remunerative. Low prices, therefore, are not necessarily 
unprofitable. They mayor tboy may not be so; but they are 
not necessarily so, and we believe that, as a matter of fact, there 
is at present a fair profit upou the trade which the country is 
doing. Prices generally are low ; both the prices which we pay 
4 tot foreign goods and the prices which we receive from foreigners 
- for our own goods, and, therefore, we believe the margin for profit 
' to be fair. 

’* Further, evidence of the improvement in trade is afforded by the 
’ reports of the metropolitan banks. We find that of these, four 
■' have declared lamer dividends than at this time last year, while all 
the others maintain the same dividends. Again, we find that the 
* deposits had increased in the twelve months over 10 millions ster- 
ling, and that the loans and discounts increased over 20 millions 
sterling* It is quite dear from all this, both that the banks have 
done ’Very profitable business during the past half-year, and that 
V trade generally is more active than it was in the first half of 1880. 

That the banks have done a more profitable business follows from 
’ the fact that four of them have, as we have said, distributed larger 
' dividends than they did twelve months ago, although some of these 


had increased their capitals in the meantime, and^ therefore, 
bad to earn a larger sum to pay even the same dividends. And 
$hat trade is more active follows from the fact that both the 
deposits and the loans and discounts have increased so largely. 
The increase in the deposits is . evidence of savings. We do^ not, 
of course, mean to say that the whole increase represents savings ; 
for when a bill is discounted or a loan Advanced by a bank, the 
roceeds are entered to the account of the person for whom the 
ill is discounted, or who borrows the money, and takes the 
pl*:o of a deposit. But to a considerable extent the increase in 
the deposits does represent actual savings, and, therefore, boars 
out what we have just Buid respecting tho fair profit* earned 
upon the business done. Against the evidence afforded by the 
increase in the loans and discounts of the greater activity of 
trade it has been urged that the loans are mado chiefly to tho 
Stock Exchange. But, even if this were true, it would not much 
affect the position. Wo do not believe that it is true to the 
extent commonly asserted, for we make no doubt that a fair 
proportion of the loans and discounts were on account of legi- 
timate trade. But, even if it were true to this extent, it is 
to be borne in mind that speculation is not altogether wild 
gambling. Solvent and well-managed banks do not lend money 
upon securities which are absolutely worthless ; the securities are 
such as a careful bank manager believes to be worth the money, 
and a speculation in good securities of this class means that the 
securities are likely to earn larger dividends than they have been 
earning, and, consequently, are worth higher prices. In other 
words, it means that the industrial undertakings of tho country, in 
the opinion of prudent peoplo liko careful bank managers, aro 
earning more than they did some time ago, and are likely to 
continue to earn more. Granting, therefore, that speculation is 
wild and pushed too far, and that it is a daJIgerous kind of 
business to ongAge in, it still affords ovidence that trade has im- 
proved aud iH improving. Still further evidence to the same 
effect is afforded by the railway reports. Although the railway 
dividends in general have been disappointing, the reports 
prove that trado is steadily improving. Take, for example, 
that of tho London and North-Western Railway Company. 
This great railway servos tho most important manufacturing 
and industrial districts of the United Kingdom, and therefore 
affords the best index as to the condition of the country. Now 
tho report of the directors tells us that, owing to the exceptionally 
severe weather in the oarly part of the year, to the strike among 
the colliers in the Lancashire district, and to the falling off in the 
trade with Ireland, at one time the diminution in tho receipts, ns 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, was as much 
as 94,000/. ; yet at the end of the half-year the receipts exceeded 
those of tho first hall’ of hat year by 47,000 /. In other words, so 
great has been the improvement in trade during tbe second three 
months of the first half of the year that, not only has the decrease 
in tbe receipts just mentioned been made up, but 47,000 /. more 
has been earned ; or during this threo months 141,000 /. more than 
in tbe corresponding three months of 1880 were earned by this 
line. A more striking proof could hardly he afforded of tho 
marked change in the economic condition of the country that 
has occurred since the beginning of April. Aud that this marked 
improvement has taken place in the second half of the six months 
is of special importance. It shows that trade had then begun to im- 
prove, and went on improving to the end of June. That it has 
since continued to improve is clearly proved by the railway traffic 
returns. Thus, for the six weeks ending August 6 we find the 
increase in the receipts compurcd with tho corresponding period 
of last year on seventeon principal mil ways of the United Kingdom 
exceed a quarter of a million sterling, of which 153,000/. was 
derived from goods. The increase in earnings in the corresponding 
period of last year over 1879 was very large, and here we see again 
very considerable increase upon 1880. The greater part of it, too, 
being from the carriage of goods, it follows, as we have said, that 
tho improvement in trade which began with April has gone on 
steadily augmenting ever since, and is assuming larger propor- 
tions at present. There is no better evidence than the earnings of 
the railways of tbe condition of trade, for unlcsB there was a 
demaud for goods, they would not be moved about from one part 
of the country to another At considerable cost. This increase in 
the receipts from goods traffic is proof, therefore, that the volume 
of business being done is very large and is steadily augmenting. 

One further piece of evidence of the improvement is afforded by 
the returns of the Bankers 1 Clearing House. For the eight weeks 
ended lost Saturday there has been a decrease in tho cheques and 
bills passed through the Clearing House only in a single week, 
whilo in the other Beven weeks the increase has amounted to 
nearly 1234 millions sterling and for the eight weeks the net 
increase is fully 100 millions. Making what allowance we may 
for the part played in this increase by speculation, it is evident 
that the volume of business being done must be enormously largo 
to account for such an immense increase in the short spaco of 
eight weeks. We might go on adding other proofs of our position 
from the Revenue receipts, trade reports and circulars, and other 
sources ; but wo have said enough to show that the growth of 
trade is steady and large, and that it is acquiring greater momen- 
tum as the } oar progresses. It is stimulated by the very low 

E rices of all articles at present. It is a common experience that 
>w prices stimulate consumption, and it is quite clear that 
Consumption is at present being stimulated very greatly ; more 
especially it is being stimulated at home. The home consumption 
would seem, from all the evidences before us, to be growing more 
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rapidly than even the foreign demand, although the foreign 
demand also fe increasing, and, what is worth noting here, the 
foreign demand for iron and steel it decidedly increasing. For 
the first time for a groat many months there has been an increase 
in the exports of iron and steel last July as compared with the 
preceding July, and all the trade reports and circulars are to the 
effect that the trade being done at present in manufactured iron 
is very large, and points to a rise beforo long in prices. In pig 
iron there is r.ot the same evidence of improvement. The pro- 
duction is still larger than the consumption, though the proauc- 
tion is not so much larger but that a very little increase in the 
consumption would absorb it, and would lead to a rise in prices. 
But in all branches of the finished iron trade thore is a very large 
and steadily increasing business being done. If the harvest proves 
as good as is now expected ; if the weather continues favourable, 
so that the corn is got in safely and in good condition ; and if 
the minor crops also are fuirly satisfactory, we may expect a very 
great improvement in trade before the end of the year. The 
agricultural depression has weighed upon the country for the last 
two years, and has prevented the revival in tmdo which began in 
September 1879 from proceeding as rapidly as was expected. If 
now the farmers were to find themselves in a hotter position, the 
effect would be magical. No doubt the present harvest is not 
good enough to compensate farmers for all their previous losses. 
The summary of the Agricultural returns published this week 
shows that there is a falling off in the area under wheat, 
barley, and peas, and that there is also a decrease in cattle, 
sheep, and lambs. It is not possible, therefore, that the 

present harvest can recoup the farmers. It is further to be 
remembered that in many parts wheat is thin, the straw is 
short, and though the ear is good, and may be saved in good 
condition, yet there is much still to be desired for the farmers' 
sake. But Undoubtedly the harvest is very much better than 
those of recent years. It will put the farmer in better courage, 
and will repair Jbis credit with the country banks, the country 
banks themselves will recorer courage, and altogotlior the 

effect upon the agricultural classes will be most beneficial. If so, 
the improvement in trade may be expected to be marked and 
rapid in the coming autumn. Very dear money, indeed, may check 
the improvement; but, for the reasons we have stated on various 
occasions lately, we do not expect very dear money. No doubt 
money will be higher in value than it has been for some years 

hack, but it will not be so dear, we think, as to interfere with 

trade. 


REVIEWS. 


MB. STMONPSS LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE.* 

f PHESE two volumes complete the work of Mr. Symonds on 
JL the Italian Renaissance. In the Age of the Despots he dis- 
cussed the political, in the Revival of Learning the scholastic, and 
in the Fine Arts tho artistic life of the period. To each of the 
earlier treatises one volume only was devoted. The literature of 
the age, in which the character and spirit ‘of the people find their 
fullest and most varied expression, is discussed more exhaustively. 
The two volumes give the completest account of the subject yet 
published in Euglish ; and they include, besides what belongs 
strictly to the period of the Renaissance, introductory chapters of 
great interest, tracing the earlier growth of the Italian language 
and literature. Of the whole series they form probably the moat 
practically useful part, and give, in a condensed and attractive 
form, information which has been gathered from the most multi- 
farious sources, and, what is of great value, the latcst'results of 
native Italian criticism and research. The general principles ac- 
cording to which the Renaissance is to be judged and investigated 
are so dearly fixed that it would be no compliment to the sound- 
ness of an author's judgment to say that he had offered an original 
view of the period ; but whatever a wide and intimate acouaint- 
ance both with the literature itself knd with the labours or other 
scholars in the same field can produce is here offered to the English 
reader. Like all that Mr. symonds writes, these volumes are 
remarkably pleasant reading ; and though there are in them some 
linguistic singularities, to which we shall presently call attention, 
the exuberance of style which characterizes some of his earlier 
writings has here been considerably, and with great advantage, 
tempered and chastened. It may be added that the practical use- 
fulness of the work has been increased by a copious index to these 
and the preceding volumes. 

The first chapter traces the eftrller and less known influences 
which shaped tbe beginnings of Italian literature, and, in particular, 
the influence of French poetry and legends, and of the cosmo- 
politan Court of the Emperor Frederick II. in Sicily. Tbe per- 
sistence throughout the greater part of the Peninsula, as compared 
with other parts of the Roman Empire, of the old civilization, and 
the absence of feudalism and of an overpowering aristocratic caste, 
furnished to Italian literature a ground at Once popular and his- 
toric to start from ; and foreign ideas and examples served only, at 
this earlier period, to suggest the first steps to the native Italian 
genius. In Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio— -the triumvirate of 
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the period whieh followed— this genius appears its full origin- 
alitv, strength, and independence, borrowing from worees outran 
itself no more than is inevitable with oil literature, and stamping 
whatever it borrows with its own spirit and character. The life- 
time of the three leaders of Italian literature marks the Bret period 
treated by Mr. Symonds. The next is the period of the aaEokn, 
in which the re-discovery of classical, and pwrticularly of Latin, 
models suspended for a time the cultivation of a native literature* 
lint here it is to be remarked that it was by no means a foreign 
influence which led the men of that period to ignore or despise the 
capacities of their own language. In preferring Latin to Italian 
they were only conscious of preferring a past rich in a great litem* 
lure, and associated with great historical memories, to a pre- 
sent which, because seen without illusion, is. always apt to 
be unfairly disregarded. It must further be borne in mind 
that humanism furnished a common ground on which men 
from all parts of Italy could meet, and embraced numbers 
of persons to whom the Tuscan language and spirit were, 
if not foreign, still about as much so as the newly-found 
classical literature which Avas drawing all Italy after it. Farther, 
the influence of a new spirit, different from all that the men of 
that age had hitherto known, opening fresh avenues of thought 
and action, and tending to emancipate men from the thraldom of 
a Church which the Italians have always seen at its worst, so 
engaged the interest and enthusiasm of the intelligent classes 
that, even had they been able to do their own literature justice, 
they could not but have neglected it for a season to enjoy the new 
world which was disclosed to them. After a while, however, 
when classical literature became familiar to them, and had lost the 
charm of surprise, the b ilance was redressed, and the language 
of the people was once more brought back to honour. The sacoim, 
or humanistic period, with its exclusive devotion to classical 
models, thus led the way to the third period, in which the Italian 
genius, trained and developed afresh by long and intimate study 
of the models of antiquity, turned Again to native sources. The 
greatest name of this third period, which dates from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the Counter-Reformation, is that 
of Ariosto. 

The subjects discussed in these volumes are so manifold that it 
is impossible within the limits assigned to us to do more than 
touch briefly on a very few of them. They appear to us to he 
treated, for the most part, with excellent judgment. In particular 
we would call attention to the admirable chapter on the Orlando 
Furioso and the no less interesting chapter on Pietro Aretino. With 
nearly all that is said on the subject of Ariosto’s great poem we cob 
fully concur, or, at all events, with nearly all that is said on the 
subject of Ariosto himself. We should be inclined, however, to 
mark more strongly the contrast between the genius of Ariosto 
and tbe effect which tho Orlando produces on the reader. From 
gifts liko those of Ariosto, from his wonderful breadth and power, 
from his admirable sense of style, from his perfect mastery of tho 
material ho handles, something more might be demanded than 
what he actually gives us. This sense of inadequacy between the 
poem and the poet strikes us when we read the' Orlando Furioso 
consecutively and os a whole. When we dip into it, when we 
read it occasionally, cagto by canto, few poems caq be more charm- 
ing or impress us with a stronger sense of the high gifts of the 
writer. But when we Bit down to read it through, and at the end 
try to give ourselves an account of the effect it produces on us, we 
aro forced to admit that the total impression is far below what the 
first impression had led us to expect. And this is not due to a tailing 
off in the merit of the execution, but rather from tho sense that 
the poet has after all been engaged on a task that is beneath him, 
or at least that does not offer full scope for his power. The 
Orlando, to say the honest truth, is dull when we attempt to read 
it as we read other poems ; it is fascinating when we read it bit by 
bit. It seems trivial and frivolous when we reflect that it is the 
poetical master- work of so great a man and so great an age. The 
writer is in earnest with his style and form, but not with Me subject. 
There are plenty of passages in Ariosto full of diguity and tregio 
power; but they are scattered about here and there in his poem. 
The ground-time of it is graceful irony ; and this tone, though 
charming here and there, as the break or enlivemnent to a more 
serious strain, becomes itself tiresome when it is protracted through 
forty or fifty thousand lines of poetry. Not only does the Orlando 
gain greatly by being read piecemeal, but it must have gained still 
more by being recited, as was commonly a custom at that period, 
canto by canto. There is much in it which would be greatly 
enhanced by skilful and dramatio recitation. It contains few or 
none of the countless passages in Dante and Shakspeare which 
have to be taken to heart aud dwelt on before thqv can be truly 
apprehended. It aims at a momentary effect ; ana this effect is 
experienced by a listener more easily than by a reader. We have 
only to try the experiment with a few stanzas delivered by a good 
reciter to perceive the force of this contrast. There is little in 
Ariosto to feed on or to muse on. And yet, eo great is his power, 
that we cannot help demanding from him that which he is unable 
to give. More than almost any other poet, he makes us quarrel 
with what is good because it is not better. In his eese,ae Mr. 
Symonds truly eays, we must beer in mind the influence which 
at this period painting had on poetry, and which caused it to 
assume a pictorial ana external character, to the xugteot of the 
deeper elements of thought and feeling which are peculiarly its 
province. There are outer reasons also why a greet poet oould 
not then find the atmosphere needed for the beet poetic work— 
the absence of any genuine national and political otaj fibs put* 
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vailing tendency, so fatal to literature itself, to take nothing 
seriously but^ literary or artistic interests ; and a moral and 
social corruption so deep and widespread as to drive every thinking 
man to be either a cynic or a prophet of retribution. 

There are few chapters in Mr. Symonds’s work which may not 
be read with interest and advantage, especially those in which he 
deals with the purely literary aspect of the age. Many, however, 
of 'hie general or philosophical reflections seem strangely super- 
ficial and unsound. “ Nature," says the writer, summarizing the 
teaching of Valla, “nature can do nothing wrong*, and that must 
be wrong which violates nature. It is man’s duty, by interroga- 
tion of nature, to discover the laws of his own being and to obey 
these. In otner words, Valia, though in no sense a man of 
scienco, proclaims the fundamental principle of science, and 
inaugurates a new criterion of ethics." In & note to this passage 
s what Valla means by following nature is explained to do 
simply obeying sonsual appetite. Now, in the first place, there 
is nothing whatever new- in Valla’s unabashed assertion of 
hedonism ; it is as old as the human race, and it is daily exem- 
plified by the beasts that perish. And in the next place it is in 
no sense a criterion of ethics, for all ethical systems worth con- 
sideration, even those which make pleasure the end of iiumau ac- 
tion, insist on the subordination of temporary or personal picas uro 
1o the permanent good of the individual or of the world at large. 
A more barren formula than “ Follow Nature ” was never in- 
vented; wo all agree to it, but all differ as to what nature 
is, and how she is to be followed. Rut probably Mr. Symonds’s 
remark is to bo taken as rather rhetorical than ns expressing his 
real opinion. With the English of the book we must again 
find fault; “resume" in the sense of “to sum up" as in the 
French r 6 turner, " banality," a “ back thought ’’ lor ail urribre 
pemee, “ civility " for civilization, and the like, cannot be regurdod 
us improvements on the plain English to which we are ac- 
customed, or as exemplifications of Cupar's maxim to avoid an 
out-of-the-way word ns we would t« rock. One more remark it is 
necessary to make. Mr. Svmonds protests, and with perfect j ustice, 
against the view that an analysis of the literature or manners 
of the Renaissance implies any desire to hold up the corruption 
which marks Loth as something to he imitated or as something 
even venial. Such a charge, if it bos been ever made, needs no 
refutation. But there is another question, and that is how far it 
is desirable, in a work intended for general circulation, to give a 
minute account of customs and of writings which it is painful to 
dwell on, so profound is the heartless corruption which they 
reveal. The question is one of degree, and must he settled in his 
own way by each individual writer. A great ago cannot bo ex- 
cluded from historical criticism because of tho turpitude which 
marks it. In the Renaissance especially wo find this union of 
what is noblest and most attractive with what is vilest and most 
hateful ; and it is impossible to study the one without being forced 
to consider tho other along with it. But it is to be regretted that 
the iniquities of the period should receive fuller illustration than 
is required for the purposes of impartial history ; and, if the charge 
referred to above has been made against those who have written 
ou the Renaissance, it is probably becau&o this limit has not always 
been strictly observed. 


MADAME DELl’lITXE.* 

I N this remarkable story an American novelist, who has already 
achieved a reputation in his native country, fur the first time 
brings his name bdfore the English public. As the author of a 
collection called Old Creole Dai/*, and of an interesting novel en- 
titled The Grandmimet, Mr. Cable has already shown himself to 
be master of a new field in fiction— namely ,\ho curious Creole 
and Quadroon population of the city and environs of Now Orleans. 
In Madame Delphine be takes a series of idyllic scenes from tho 
same unexhausted source, and delights us with pictures of a 
strange, old-^orld, timid civilization of which it is safe to say 
that English readers know nothing. Those who huvo read the 
Grandmimes must not expect to find in Madame Delphine any 
situation so tragically pathetic as the death of the old, indomitnbfo 
African king ; in his latest story Mr. Cable has given himself up 
to the warmth and perfume of the tropical city, to the romance 
nither than to the tragedy of its population, and to the pathos 
of its divided races. At the same time, a certain dimness of 
Btylo that gave a hazy effect to some of the pages of tho 
earlier novel gives place in Madame Drlphine to a more in- 
cisive and exact manner of writing. It should be said at once 
that Mr. Cable writes exceedingly well, with a rich and musical 

S rose that suits his subject; his fault as a stylist is that he intro- 
ucea too incessantly a profusion of ingenious detail, and is not 
contgpt to let enough simplicity divide his “ purple patches ” from 
one another. But this severity U “ what Nature never gives the 
young,” and its absence is not to be very sternly reprimanded in 
the present dearth of novelists who take any thought whatever 
about their style. 

It will give at once an idea of Mr. Cables manner of writing, 
and of the scene to which he introduces us, if we quote from his 
pages a description of that part of New Orleans in which, some 
ippixty years ago,, the incidents related in Madame Dolphino took 
place:-* 

Tou find yourself in a region of architectural decrepitude, where an 
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ancient and foreign seeming domestic life, in eeeond stories, overhangs ths 
rules of a former commercial prosperity, and. upon everything has setfeledi 
down a long sabbath of decaj\ The vehicles in the street are few In* 
number, and are merely passing through ; tho stores are shrunken Into* 
shops ; you see here and there, like a patch of bright mould, tho Stall of 
that significant fungus, the Chinaman, Many great doors are shut and 
Humped, and grown grey with cobweb; many street-windows are nailed- 
up ; i-alf the bnlconies are begrimed and rust-eaten, nnd many of the 
humid arches and alleys which characterize the older Fra neo-Spanish piles 
of stuccoed brick, betray a squalor almost Oriental. 

Yet beauty lingers here. To say nothing of the picturesque, sometimes 
you gut. eight of comfort, sometimes of opulence, through the unlatched 
wicket in borne pnrte-cochern — red painted brick pavement, foliage of dark 
piilm or pule banana, marble or grunlte masonry, and blooming parterres 
or through a chink between some pair of heavy batten window-shutters, 
opened with an almost reptile wariness, your eye gets a glimpse of face and 
brocade upholstery, silver and bronze, uud much Bimilar rich antiquity. 

Iii the tnidst of this moss-grown suburb, a low brick house io the 
middle of a square preserves a close and discreet aspect which ia 
noticeable even in so retired a neighbourhood ; sixty years ago the 
wall of this houso enclosed an ill-kept, shapeless garden, full of 
un trimmed roses and tangled vines, where, in the walks of pounded 
shell, the coco-grass nnd tho erftb-grass had successfully asserted 
their right to exist. Tho little house itself was mu filed m jasmine 
nnd crape-myrtle, and deeply overshadowed by branching orange- 
trees, tho whole forming an odorous and umbrageous retreat in the 
midst of the tropical city. And in this sequestered place lived 
Mine. Delphino Carrazo, a little quadroon woman with faded even 
In those days there existed in New Orleans a class which nod 
sprung up between the Creoles nnd tho negroes, and which be- 
longed to neither. This was the free quadroon caste, a race 
illustrious for tho extreme beauty and grace of tbe women, often 
almost absolutely white, with massive regular features, 9 lustrous- 
eyes and liair, and manners of the most bewitching grace and re* 
linemen t. Yet, by the whim of that cruel law which forbade 
marriage with a white mail until tho ninth departure from the 
negro had been reached, these lovely quadroons and still lovelier 
octoroons were unable to form any legitimate attachments with, 
men scarcely their equals in social standing. Out of this evU 
state of legislation there arose a condition of things which en- 
couraged a universal laxity of manners, uud which entailed, at the* 
best, shame and embarrassment on the next generation. Mme. 
Delphi ne was euphemistically called the widow of an Amerioan. 
with whom she had long livod happily in this house of porfumes- 
and shadows ; but he had been dead nearly twenty years, and she 
was still living on the property which, in definneo of the law, he* 
had left her. Their one child had been brought up in the North* 
by his mother and sisters; but, after being separated for sixteen* 
years, the mother s heart had yearned for her daughter, and Olive 
wab now on her way back to New Orleans to live with Mme. 
Dnlphinc. 

W« are next introduced to a quartette of very oddly-assortedt 
friends. Pore Jerome, a little fat priest; Evariste Varrillat, a- 
doctor ; and Joan Thompson, an attorney, are characters which 
Mr. Cable draws rapidly, but with a firm hand. These throo 
are united in adoring and in lamenting a fourth, who shoulrib 
complete their number, but who has unfortunately adopted 
the profession of pirate and smuggler, and upon whose head 
the American Government lias set a price. This is Oapi«- 
taine Ursin Lemaitre, a weather-beaten young man of thirty, 
with noticeable eyes, who has been trained, rather against hie 
nature, to remember " that none of your family lino over kept the 
laws of any Government or creed.” Ho is doing a brisk, but 
highly illegal, trade between Cuba nnd Louisiana, darting occa- 
sionally over to New Orleans with the spoils he lms taken along 
tho northern coasts of tho Antilles. It greatly shocks and grieves 
Pi-re Jerome that his Ursin, who is the very pink of courtesy and 
gallantry, should have taken to such a life, out he cannot persuade 
the other two friends to see anything but a rare good joko in the 
whole matter. At last a wonderful story reaches tho Creole suburb 
— namely, that a ship sailing from the North to New Orleans was. 
boarded by pirates, And would have been ransacked, had not a 
beautiful girl stepped up to tho captain, with a missal in her hand,, 
nnd, pointing to the Apostles’ Creed, commanded him to read it. 
Upon which he drew oif his men, and left the vessel to make her 
way to New Orleans unmolested. This story creates a great seiv- 
sation, and there is much speculation as to who this freebooter can 
be who was so suddenly converted by a passage in a missal. 
Varrillat and Thompson guess that it is their friend Lemaitre, and 
decido that he must have fallen in love with the beautiful heroim* 
of tho adventure. But the simple-hearted little priest will not 
boar of this worldly interpretation, and determines, on the other 
hand, to make this edifying circumstance the theme of his next 
sermon in tho cathedral. 

Among his auditors are Mme. Delphine and her lovely 
daughter, lately arrived from the North, and also, as tho reader 
gradually perceives, the pirate himself. But something in tho 
audience, a face or a movomentj suddenly changes the current of 
the dear little priest's mind, and just as he is coming to the point of 
his story, and about to tell how the missal in the hands of a beautiful 
girl converted that desperate freebooter, he falters and stops, turn- 
ing the anecdote into a less personal tale of how the fine order 
and exquisite appropriateness of nature so affected the pirates 
mind in solitude, he being himself a very orderly person, tnat he 
determined to quit a mode of life so contrary to the design of 
nature. The audience is perhaps a little disappointed, hut edified 
upon the whole, and Mme. Delphine is so much touched by tho 
benevolent air of P&re Jerome, that she determines to make him her 
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confessor, and obtain bis help and counsel in the terrible responsi- 
bility of her newly found daughter. Meanwhile Capitaine ursin 
Lemaitre has not been miraculously converted by the missal { out 
be hue Men hopelessly in love with the girl who presented it to 
him, and in order to find her out he haa given up hia ship, 
said farewell to his men, and come back to live at New 
Orleans, But to do this is to endanger hia head, and he 
is obliged, therefore, to adopt a disguise. He opens a bank 
in the Uue Toulouse, under the name of Vignevielle, it being 
known only to bis three friends that the banker Vignevielle is one 
and the same man with their old comrade Ursin Lemuitre. But 
neither Varrillat nor Thompson suspects for a moment thAt the 
returned prodigal is in love, and if Jerome guesses it, it is more by 
an intuition than anything else ; for Vignevielle, who used to be 
•so frank, has become excessively reserved, neglects his business 
markedly, even for a Creole, and spends so much of bis time 
wandering around the city, and peeping into windows and door- 
ways, that he gradually gets a reputation for being crazed. Of 
course it is the beautiful octoroon for whom he is searching, but 
«he is so carefully hidden in the shadows of that discreet garden 
full of orange-trees and crape-myrtle, that he never catches a 
glimpse of her. At last, one moonlight night, in a scene which is 
the gem of the hook, and described with an exquisite charm of 
.style, he pushes a gate open in his usual way, glancing and search- 
ing, and there, listening to the mocking-bird, with hor face lit up 
by the moonlight agaiDBt tho rich darkness of the orange-tree, is 
the girl that he has been looking for so long, and be learns, 
what the reader has long ago found out, that it was Mme. Del- 
phine's daughter Olive who faced him on the ship. 

It would not he fair to Mr. Gable to tell tho plot any further. 
How the hero contrives to become acquainted with Mme. 
Delphine, how the unsurmountable barrier between him and Olive 
is honourably removed, how roughly the course of their true love 
runs, and what a sublime sacrifice is made at tho last by poor old 
Mme. Belpliine, for all this we must recommend the reader to the 
pages of tne novel itself. He is not likely to put the book down 
.until he has finished it 

We think that a novelist's quality is often best shown in his 
conduct of a short story. Madame Delphine is followed by three 
tales, which really form part of the same study of old Creole 
life. The first of these, Belles Demoiselles Plantation , would 
be more striking if the reader were not irresistibly reminded 
by its conclusion of Edgar Poe's The Fall of the House of 
Usher . It might very well have been written by a man who 
had never read the earlier Btory, hut for readers of Poe the simi- 
larity destroys the necessary shudder of surprise. Madame 
Dtlicieuse, on the other hand, is one of Mr. Cable's perfectly 
•original pictures of the glittering, lazy, graceful life of the Creole 
population in : ts old palmy days. But we recommend any one 
who is still unconvinced that in Mr. Cable we have gained a 
novelist with new powers and of brilliant promise to read the 
last story, Posson Jono ' ; we have every confidence in the result. 
For, unless wo are greatly mistaken, he will recognize in the treat- 
ment of this short tale a skill in depicting riotous Southern masses 
•of people, in full sunlight, moved by sudden passion to the 
exercise of whimsical and cruel revenge, combined with a sense 
•of the gentleness and placability which make these races a paradox 
to Northerners, Buch as no writer of modern times, except 
Flaubert, has displayed. The destruction of the circus, and the 
horrible game played with the tiger and the buffalo, in this story 
of Posson Jane, may be recommended as certain to givo the jaded 
reader that frisson nouveau of which he is so much in need. We 
must add a word on the dialect which Mr. Cable uses. It is new, 
and must be learned ; but it is simple, and easy to learn. It is 
merely an alternation of French corrupted by English, and English 
-directly translated from French ; a soft and languid speech, in- 
vented by the easy Creole for his needs. 


COLVIN’S LANDOR.* 

41 to know,” writes Professor Colvin on the first page of 

lv this little volume on Landor, 41 not to know what is to be 
known of so remarkable a man is evidently to be a loser.” Not to 
know what is to be known of all remarkable men is, no doubt, to 
be n loser, but the Iobb is one to which the wise will ofttioses 
■submit patiently. The amount of knowledge that can be gathered 
by even the most unwearying student is small indeed. Borne 
choice must be made in picking up the pebbles and the shells on the 
shore that is washed by the great ocean of truth. Of many great 
men— of most great men— we must contentedly remain in pro- 
found ignorance. For among the famous dead it is not acquaint- 
ances, but friends, that we should seek. We should know a few 
well, and let the rest pass by us, Honoured, indeed, on the report 
of others, hut not loved for that worth which we have ourselves 
tried, and tried thoroughly. If we have the command of a good 
library, it is no levfc of an American President that we Bhould 
hold. We should not summon a throng to pass before us so 
rapidly as to allow ourselves scarce time to learn each man's name 
end to give him a hasty shake of the hand. We read 
for our own instruction and for <fer own pleasure. In the 
midst of our books, if anywhere, we should lay aside all 
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hypocrisy, all pretence of knowledge without the reality, 
ana taught by them should, without the least feeling of shame, 
own not only to others, but still mbre to ourselves, how little it is 
that we know and how much there is to be known. Let us often 
say, as young Isaac Newton, hi Landor's Dialogue, said to his friend 
and tutor, “I am slow, ana there are many parts of ordinary 
learning yet unattained by me.” We cannot bat fear, however, 
that these handbooks and manuals of literature and yuan of letters,, 
which are springing up as fast as September mushrooms afteTWarm 
showers, are a sign that there is at present in a high degree a 
restless desire for the appearance of knowledge, while there is but 
an infirmity of purpose for attaining its reality. The source of the 
evil may likely enough be found in the modern system of examina- 
tions, which in its deadening effects on genius is, we verily believe, 
only second to the Goddess Dulness herself. Examinations beget 
handbooks, and handbooks beget both ignorance and conceit, , 
which in their turn, uniting in marriage, bring forth more hand-t 
books. 

In thus passing a sweeping sentence on manuals of literature in 
genera], we ought, perhaps, to except those which are written by 
men of ability, who are masters of the subject which they have 
taken in hand. Their works may serve either as an introduction 
to those who intend to study an author, or as a critical review to 
those who ore already familiar with him. When, however, as too 
frequently happens, the attempt is made to combine these two 
kinds of writing, the result must almost certainly be a More 
more or less complete. Passages which may be instructive to the 
ignorant are wearisome beyond measure to the student, while in 
the criticisms and the summing-up in which he takes an interest 
his fellow-readers must find themselves out of their depth. In the 
work before us, for instance, Professor Colvin keeps, as it were, 
one eye fixed on the lowest form and the other on the highest in 
the daring attempt to teach both at the same time. Whim he in- 
structs those at tho bottom of the school, those at tho top will first 
begin to yawn, and then fall asleep ; while, if he bestows on these 
too much of his time, tho othors will take to playing, or will give 
their master the slip altogether. Take, for instance, the following 
account that he gives of the third volume of the Imaginary CW- 
versations : — 


Landor’s materials for his third volume comprised no less than twenty 
dialogues, including one very long, rambling, and heterogeneous, between 
the Due do Richelieu, a vulgar Irish woman of title, a general also Irish, and 
a virtuous English schoolmaster turned sailor. With this were associated 
some of Landor's best brief dialogues of character and passion, notably the 
Roman two of Marcel lus with Hannibal and Tiberius with Vinsania; 
several of bis monumental satires against tyranny and superstition, in- 
cluding the terrible dialogue of Peter the Great with his son Alexis, and 
the playful one of Bossuct and the Duchesne de Fontanges, a discussion 
between RouBBeau and Maleisherbes, which is one of the best of the modem 
meditative class, &c. 


Now we put it to any fair reader, howovor evidently a loser, to 
quote again the Professor's words, it may be, not to know what is 
to bo known of so remarkable a man as Landor, is the knowledge 
increased, and the loss so far lessened, by passages such as the one 
we have just quoted ? If we came across a student who had 
never seen a copy of Shakspeare, should we do him any good by 
telling him that the book comprised no less than thirty-seven 
plays, including one — very long, rambling, and heterogeneous — 
between a wicked King of Denmark, a mad Prince, a young lady, 
also mad, and a virtuous King turned ghost; while with tins 
were associated some of Shakspeare’s best dialogues of character 
and passion, notably the Italian two of Antony with Cleopatra 
and Romeo with Juliet P Should we even give him any analysis 
of the various plots, any account of Shakspeare s life, or any criticisms 
of his writing P We should simply place in his hand the plays 
and bid him rood them, telling him that, if he were to know all 
that had been written about Shakspeare from the Elizabethan age 
to the present time, and yet had never read him, he would be 
moro ignorant of the poet than a man who knew only a single 
play and had nover even so much as heard that there were any 
commentators at nil. In like manner, if Landor is to be known 
as a writer, he can only be known by those who will take the 
trouble to read him. There is no popular path to that great and 
strikingly original genius. Each man must beat hie own way as 
he strives to follow him. u 4 He walked along the far eastern 
uplands, meditating and remembering,'” writes Professor 
Colvin, quoting his hero's fine saying, 41 and to the far eastern 
uplands,” as ho goes on most justly to maintain, 44 those who 
would walk with him must brace themselves to mount” But 
then let them begin the ascent not by going into a panorama or 
peeping into a camera dbscura , but by that side of the mountain 
where it will be easiest to climb. Let them take the shorter 
dialogues, let them read them and not read about them. Tiberius * 
and Yipsania, Marcellus and Hannibal, Mefcellus and Marius, taken 
together are far shorter than many a speech made on thtf* Irish 
Land Bill. Let them next take a longer dialogue, choosing one in 
which the characters are men in whom they have a strong in- 
terest, or with whose writings they are familiar. They will soon 
find out whether they are “true Landorians” tp use Professor 
Colvin's words, 44 who may at present/' he says, somewhat rashly 
perhaps, 11 be counted op the fingers.” If they are not Interested! 
if they cannot see in Landor the greatness which other* find, left 
them not he discouraged, Let them neither come to a hasty” 
judgment, nor feign an enthusiasm which they do not feaL Let 
them remember no# he of all men most scorned affectation. and 
how he would in a fury have thrustout of his house a worshipper 
whose insincerity he had detected. Let them wait a few yean* 
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A liking for him mayeome with time, for he writes for “ the full 
man” who is made add made only by rending. 

Professor Colvin says that 44 a selection or golden treasury of 
Landor’s shorter dramatic dialogues . , . would be, as was said 
long ago by Julius Hare, one of the most beautiful books in the 
language, that is to say in the world." 'Against such a selection 
not a yoioeicould be raised ; for it would no more be incomplete 
than a chance volume of Shakspeare’s plays. Each dialogue stands 
by itself, and suffers nothing by being removed from its neighbour. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think that they all suffer by the 
artificial arrangement of the latest editions, in much the same way as 
Wordsworth’s poems suffer by their classifications. Hut when the 
Professor goes on to suggest that from tho longer dialogues a 
selection for popular use might, perhapB,be made “on the principle 
adopted by Mr. Hilliard — a selection, that is, of dotachod sentences 
and sayings "—there we are dead Against him. Landor’s Dialogues 
do not belong to the class which Bacon described. They are not 
of those which “maybe read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others. 1 ’ They are not 44 of tho moaner sort.” lie knew 
that his day would not come till all davs were alike to him ; but 
he was content. 44 1 shall dine late,” iio wrote, 41 but the dining- 
room will be well lighted, the guests few and select.” Ho would 
have been little pleased, indeed, had he known that tho plutus 
would be picked out of his pies, and scattered to a lazy 
crowd waiting below the windows in tho street. Lot not our 
editor trouble himself about 44 what has to he done in order 
to extend to wider circles tho knowledge of so illustrious a 
master.” Let him remember how Lander lms himself iu his 
own noble words described the progress of those writers 44 who are 
to have a currency through ages.” 44 In *the beginning,” he says, 
* 4 they ore confounded with most others ; soon they fall into some 
secondary class ; next into one rather less obscure and humble ; by 
degrees they are liberated from the dross anti, lumber that bumper 
them; and being once above tlic beads of contemporaries, rise 
slowly and waveringly, then regularly and erectly, then rapidly 
and majestically, till the vision strains and aches as it pursues them 
ill their ethereal elevation.” It is not through extracts that tho 
^rreat writer gets known, so far as he over does got known, to the 
iittlo renders. It is through those who have sat at his feel, who 
have loved him, followed him, honoured him, learned his great 
language, caught his clear accents, mndo him their pnttom to live 
and to die, that the master makes his voice heard throughout 44 the 
world’s great school-room.” Ho changes tho few small Ioiivcb into 
a bountiful meal, and they in thoir turn hand tho food about among 
the surrounding multitude. But tho miraclo lasts from age to age, 
und tho distribution calls for prolonged and unwearying Bervice. 

There is one side of Professor Colvin’s work which we have not 
as yet considered — his sketch, namely, of Landor’s Life, and his 
criticisms of his writings, lie has carefully examined the 
various accounts that we have of this great man, and he has 
spared no pains in working up tho materials into ft whole. 
The sketch is readable, and in parts interesting even to those 
who wore alrdhdy well acquainted with the main facts. But 
greater praise than this it does not, wo fear, deserve. The criticism 
is of a niglier ordor, though oven this, from faults of Btylo which 
we shall presently point out, is scarcely worthy of tho subject. 
The following passage will show tho Professor at his best : — 

The msHsive individuality of Landor’s mind wns accompanied, ns wc 
have seen, by a many-sided power of historical sympathy, which made him 
nt. home not in one only hut in several, and (Iiikb I lie iiio*t dissimilar ages 
of the (Mat. The strenuous gravity and heroic independence of Puritan 
England had entered into his imaginative being, as well uh tho contented 
grace and harmonious self-possession of ancient Hellas. Hut of all things lie 
was perhaps the roost of a Greek at heart. His freedom from any tincture 
of mysticism, his love Of unconfused shapes and outlines, his easy dismissal 
of the unfathomable and tho uuknown, and steady concentration of the 
mind upon tho purely human facts of existence, its natural sorrows and 
natural consolations, all helped him to iind iu tho life of ancient Greece a 
charm without alloy, and in licr Bongs and her philosophic* a beauty and a 
wisdom without shortcoming. 

Far too many passages, however, of Professor Colvin’s writings are 
marred by faults into which no 44 Landorian” should ever fall. 
Landor, to use his own words, was 41 u magistrate iu language.” We 
only wish tliatafewofour modem writers 44 were,” to carry onthequo- 
tntion, 44 brought heforo him, und obliged to undergo his sentence.” 
If he is to bo made known to wider circles, let the knowledge be 
spread by showing that there are those who are willing and eager 
to work under him in restoring the purity of our language. 44 The 
days of pure English are over,” lie wrote in his old age ; 44 us 
people do not perceive the loss of freedom until it is utterly gone, 
neither do they tho loss of language ; nor would they be persuaded 
though such a prophet as Milton rose from the dead.” Professor 
Colvin does not seem to differ from Landor in this. 44 Nor was 
there ever a time,” he writes, 44 when a sentinel [over the English 
language] was more needed.” lie points out how Carlyle, DickenB 
ana Macaulay, had each in his way accustomed Englishmen 44 to 
find their language forced into all manner of startling or glittering 
usages, of extravagant or unquiet forms and devices.” By tho way, 
in the sentence that comes just heforo 44 the sentinel ” he falls into 
a g ramma tical blunder. 44 So massive and minute ^ a literary 
acquaintance with his mother-tongue, combined with so jealous and 
sensitive oh instinct in its verbal criticism have (sic) probably never 
fisted in any other man.” But it is not with errors of grammar 
That we are troubling ourtelves at present. Our complaint is that 
our author does not always take care that his words have any 
meaning. If a meaning they have in these cases, it must, at all events, 
be a conventional one. What, for instance, we may with good reason 


ask, is 44 a massive literary acquaintance with our bother-tongue ” P 
Later on we find Landor 44 idealizing peccadilloes into enor- 
mities, and denouncing and seeking to have them chastised 
accordingly.” As my Uncle Toby owned that he never rightly 
understood the meaning of the word analogically, we too are not 
ashamed to confess that we never rightly understand all the 
meanings of this word that is in so high favour just at present—- 
idealizing. But, allowing that peccadilloes can ho idealized into 
enormities, how are we to explain the rest of tho sentence P — 44 de- 
nouncing and seeking to have thorn chastized accordingly.” What 
is it that was denounced P It is not a word that can stand by 
itself, and yet there is nothing that rightly belongs to it. Pass- 
ing on we come to the following piece of criticism : — 44 The true 
strength of the discursive Conversations resides in the extra- 
ordinary richness, the originality of the reflexions and meditative* 
depth and insight scattered through them — reflexions generally 
clenched and illuminated by images, and adding the auality of 
beauty to the qualities of solid ingenuity or wisdom.” Here is & 
fine clatter of words, hut little we fear more than a clatter. Ixiorn 
tried to grasp the cloud, but what was his attempt when compared? 
with images that clench reflections at the same time that they 
illuminate them P But worse lhau this — through these reflections- 
is scattered not only a depth but a meditative depth. It is in 
those image-clenched, imago-illuminated, and depth-scattered re- 
flections that the true strength of Landor’s Conversation resides. 
Since the days when strength resided iu Samson’s hair, we doubt, 
whether it has ever found a stranger home. 

Once more passing on, we read : — 14 In his work, as it seems to 
mo, Landor is a great and central artist in his mother-tongue, and 
a great creative master of historic sentiment and of the human, 
heart.” A central artist in his mother-tongue is no doubt very 
commend able as a good phrase, but possibly it may be fdhnd by 
some as hard to explain as accommodated was found by Bardolph. 
We are reminded how Landor said that 44 the establishment of az* 
academy for painting has much infected our language. If we find 
five metaphors in a chanter, four of them are upon trust from the 
oil-and-colour-man.” Through want of space wo must content 
ourselves with merely noting such phrases as 44 a shining promise 
which smouldered oif into disappointment and mediocrity,” 
44 a cultivator of men of genius,” 44 a voice fibrous in all its tones,” 
44 a story lightning-lit with flashes of romance.” 44 unmitigated 
and Titanic tragedy,” 44 the essonce of proud urbanity and com- 
pendious force,” 44 a pointed and clenching method,” and, perhaps* 
worst of all, 44 he commissioned a Lust.” If Landor, in his Btronfr 
way of speaking, maintained that 44 none hut a sugar-slave would 
employ the verb originate actively,” what abuse might he not have 
poured on the commissioner of a bust P 

It is disappointing to find that tho careful Btudy of one of 
the greatest teachers of style and one of the greatest masters of 
English has borne no better fruits than these. Wo shall not, we* 
fear, have the younger men on our side, for of the new kind of 
writing that lias so rapidly sprung up they are the staunchest 
adherents. Thoir admiration outstrips by far their understanding 
Yet, if in the midst of the applause that they bestow on their 
favourite writers, they were forced to try to explain the meaning 
of the words that so tickle their oars, they might now and ‘ theft 
have to confess, in the words of Epimedea in Landor’s 44 Pericles antf 
Aspaaie,” 44 1 could not understand one word in twenty, and what I 
could understand was sheer nonsense.” That the day may auickly 
come when, of their own freo will, they shall make this confession, 
tho day when 44 men of plain, simple, sound understanding ” shall 
bo once more, if not the judges, at least tho acknowledged jurors* 
of our language, must bo the earnest prayer of every 44 true 
Landorian.” So far os Professor Colvin’s book tends to bring this 
day nearer we can give it a welcome. But when that happy time* 
lias nt length come, then wo fear that one 44 true Landorian ” will 
find that some of his readers have given him the slip. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES.* 

/COUNTRY PLEASURES is addressed, and ought to be- 
^ dedicated, to real lovers of the country, nor do wo know that 
we have ever read a more fascinating hook of the kind. City-bled 
folks, though they can hardly fail to bo pleased by the charm of ito 
style, will scarcely appreciate its more delicate beauties. We* 
cannot say that Mr. Milner makes much of little ; for there is no* 
nobler subject than nature, and in the infinite variety of nature’s 
works, none are unworthy of minute attention. This very 
volume of his is proof to tbo contrary. But it needs- 
something of a regular rural apprenticeship to understand 
tho depth and tenderness of the associations that may be* 
awakened by some apparently insignificant flower ; to enter into* 
the feelings which can bo agreeably excited in blustering storm, 
or blinding sloot ; to follow with interest the sympathetic descrip- 
tions of land, sea, and sky in all aspects of the weather; and to* 
realize, in short, that an uneventful country existence may be full 
of events and sensations though it seems dull and monotonous* 
But there are few lovers of the countiy, wo fancy, however muek 
they may pride themselves on their knowledge of things rural, who 
will not acknowledge Mr. Milner for their master. His has been, 
a life of that close observation which has ripened with habit 
almost into intuition, and so he has accumulated the miscellaneous 
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stores of information which make him tbe most intelligent and 
trustworthy of guides as he is the most agreeable of instructors. He 
is an enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his gardening in 
the school of nature rather than under professional experts. He is a 
, good naturalist and a practical botanist, and he has tho genius of 
an artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that are scattered 
everywhere over his pages. ^ hew men know better how to trans- 
’nle into words, each of which has its definite meaning, liis clear 
impressions of natural objects as ho Las viewed them through 
- Jdiffrrcnt atmospheric effects. But, above all, wlmt gives its most 
distinctive character to his volume is tbe range of his Acquaintance 
with the English poets. Ho presses them all into his service, or, 
rather, he borrows their brightest ideas, though never without 
acknowledgment, with tho flattering freedom of au intimate friend. 
•And any one with a fair knowledge of poetry will be aston- 
ished to And how many beautiful rural Allusions have eluded 
bis notice in a general perusal of tho works of our poofs. For 
■Mr. Milner has read them all with a purpose, and nothing that 
fell naturally within tho sphere of his tastes appears to have 
•escaped his retentive memory. Were we to glance through his 
pages for the quotations alone, the hook must still leave delightful 
cocollections. But, to do the Author ordinary justice, wo ought 
to remark how happily each of the quotations falls into its place ; 
how gracefully it suggests an appropriate train of thought; or 
how justly it illustrates one of bis characteristic reflections. 

Necessarily, in describing bis home and bis haunts, Mr. Milner 
has painted himself And his habits, till we seem to know him 
almost os well as we know his old-fashioned garden, lie likes to 
perpetuate old traditions, and . to preserve the memory of old 
English festivals. In his neighbourhood the bustling enterpriso 
of the present rubs shoulders with the relics of tho past; and his 
» house stands now almost in the suburbs of one of the great 
and growing Lancastrian manufacturing towns. But, almost 
under the shadow of smoky chimneys, lie still kindles the yule 
log on Christmas Eve, and decks the rooms with mistletoe and 
holly ; and the decorations are left to wither upon the walls till 
cleared away with all due solemnity at Shrovetide. And tho work 
of removal must be done carefully, under heavy supernatural 
penalties; for, as llerrick sung In a quaint poem that is 
quoted : — 

For look how many leaves there be 

Neglected there ; mniils, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see. 

'The bonfire blazes on the 5th of November, while all the household 
joins hands for the ceremonial dance round the blaze. But festivals 
like these are colebrated at long intervals, and tbo plan of the 
book is keeping a regular journal of tho slight incidents of 
the weeks and the seasons. As Mr. Milner announces in tho title- 
page, it is the “ chronicle of a year, chiefly in a garden/' mid the 
garden must bo a very pleasant one. lie has no groat fancy for 
the modern fashipn of setting trim flower-beds ablaze with 
t masses of gorgeous bedding-out plants. lie rather recommends 
* leaving nature to herself, and be joins practice to precept. lie 
cultivates the English flowers of long descent — though, indeed, 
they need but little cultivation — many of which have been glori- 
fied by bis favourite poets. Nor does lie greatly object to 
what wo call weeds, when in their proper places; and, above 
all, he delights in the drooping foxgloves, which havo a special 
bank in his garden devoted to themselves. TJiero arc wild 
flowers of many species, besides, in tbe little woods and the 
orchards ; there is a glen which shows a rich variety «of forest 
foliage ; and there Are rough pieces of moadow and untrimmed 
hedgerows. Where there are thickets and dense patches of 
laurel and rhododendron, with luxuriant ivy and climbing plants 
clinging to old walls and buildings, of course birds swarm, though 
the city is so near. Nothing is more interesting than Aomo of Mr. 
Milner's notes on nesting-time and the situations of nests, and 
the rapid growth of the nestlings. Ho points out tho absurdity 
■of popular notions as to the unerring instinct which is supposed 
to guide birds in concealing their neBts. It is true that some 
of them, like the wary chftifinches, choose the materials of tbe 
very colour of the bough which gives its support. But others, 
such as the 44 poor foolish throstle/' actually appear to court 
observation ; and nothing but its -extreme fertility can save 
the race from extinction in districts where many bird-nesting 
boys are abroad. Then there are others which, building 
In open fields near tbe ground, confide egg b or broods to the 
chapter of accidents. lie mentions one nest of tho meadow- 
pipit which ho stumbled upon, though most ingeniously con- 
cealed in a tuft of coarse rushy grass; but which all the 
earne might be wrecked at any moment by some grazing animal 
crushing it under foot While the starling, on the other band, 
chows a happy mixture of cunning and confidence. 41 Here is 
the starling creeping through a small hole ir\ the tiles to his snug 
asst. His sense of security makes him impudent; he stands and 
kokB at you with his head cocked up, and goes in and out 
♦of the house with au unnecessary frequency, as if he would say, 

41 This is where I live, and 1 don’t care if you know it." As 
dhr the rapidity of the growth of tbe young, we have it 
•carefully noted in the story of a hedge-warbler's family. On 
Hay 10th the young were out of their, shells, and huddled 
together in an ^distinguishable jumble in the bottom of tbe 
nest. Five days afterwards they had already grown too big for 
It ; so that one was always being smothered under his three com- 
panions, who were gaping open-beaked for food. 44 All birds' 
masts,” Hr. Milner observes, 44 seem to me to err by defect ” ; or, 
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in other words, they have not been constructed with an eye to the 
inevitable expansion of their inmates. On Hay 18th the youtg 
warblers looked ridiculously large, so that it seemed as if they 
must either fly or fall. And oh that evening, or the following 
morning, fly they did, and^qoly nine or ten days alter they had 
struggled out of the shell. 

But we should give a very imperfect notion of Mr, Milner's 
book if wo implied that it was occupied altogether, or even 
chiefly, with mere notes on natural history, botany, and gardening. 
It abounds in passages of minute and most exact description, in- 
spired by a genuino artistic feeling, and in bits of poetic medita- 
tion and Moralizing that have nothing pedantic or affected in them. 
Indeed, it is difficult to mftke selections for quotation, because the 
style is always easy and natural; so that we are rather pleased 
by the effect of tbo whole than impressed by any particular 
passages. But here is a reflection suggested by the stillness of ft 
winter night which attracted us by its truth as by its simpty 
beauty “ It is at night, however, that the feeling of winter is 
most strong ; and tho dumbness of it is the first thing that strikes 
you ; there is much to see, but nothing to hear. The watercourses 
art* frozen; tho birds nro all hidden — who knows where P— 
nnd tho winds Are still ; but how beautiful are the white 
leaning roofs of nn old homestead, and the red glimmer in 
the windows of the neighbouring farm, seen across a long 
stretch of snow ; nnd how marvellously tho stars eeein to dance 
among tho black branches of the trees." Nor does Mr. Milner 
confine himself in the chronicle of his year to notes on his own 
home in Lancashire. Although even when there he is by no 
means limited to the bounds of the plonsAut garden and farm, for 
the place lies within easy reach of the hills, and many Is the 
ramble that ho takes over the expanse of the lonely moors. Borne 
of bis best chapters nro dated from North Wales, or the neighbour- 
ing seashore, or from Shropshire, nnd, above all, from the island of 
Arran, where be invites us to spend the months of August and 
September. But, wherever he goes, and though he changes 
from plain to hill, or from the shady lanes of tbe Midland 
Counties to tho sands nnd flats of the - senconst, there is never 
a breach in tho continuity of his work. Tie says himself 
that in making a move, it is his first object to find points 
of pleasant contact between tbe old home and the new, and 
in that lie undoubtedly succeeds. A chief point of contact he 
finds in tho wild flowers. Even in Arran they are much the same 
ns in the neighbourhood of the smoky Lancastrian towns, though 
many of them may be more beautiful: — 

In tho thicket behind tho garrlon here tho wild bramble trails its prickly 
stem nnd its white flowers up nnd down, just as it is doing now in the 
thorn hedge above the foxglove bed in our own gardcu far away ; and as 
we ascend the lower and pastoral slopes of the mountain we sec all our old 
favourites — the brilliant dandelion; tho littlo red- tipped bird Vfoot ; the 
delicate eye-bright ; the blue campanula, swinging its airily-hung bells in 
every faint breeze ; nnd the daisy, with its yellow disk and its white revs 
reduced to one- fourth their usual size, but brighter than ever— a perfect 
diamond in llio green pasture. 

lie goes on to remark that tho highor one climbs the smaller, but 
more vivid in colour, tho flowers become. And the remark will 
bo confirmed by every one who remembers the lustrous brilliance of 
the wild flowers in the upper meadows on the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, notably of tho little blue geutianellas where they enamel 
the borders of Borne mountain pool. But our experience, so far as it 
goes, confirms tbe Accuracy of every oneof Mr. Milners observations ; 
though wo confess that in reading hiB book we have learned 
among other things how little we know and how unobservant we 
have been. We Bee lists of volumes every day advertised as suit- 
able for tho holiday season ; but to those who are contemplating 
tours in tho country we can rocommend n) volume more heartily 
than those simple and beautiful 14 Country Pleasures." 


LIFE OF VOLTAIRE* 

N OBODY can say that a Life of Voltaire was not wanted in 
English, lbr there is really nothing of the kind nn any suffi- 
cient or satisfactory scale. There are, indeed, certain very well- 
known essays on tho subject, but they deal for the most part with 
inferences rather than with data. It is, however, but a snort time 
since M. J tosnuiresterros's elaborate series of volumes was finished; 
while tho Voltairo centenary of three years ago produced a flood 
of writing on the subject, some of it worthy to be taken into 
account ; nnd the progress of literary investigation is constantly 
unearthing fresh work of the indefatigable philosopher's own. In 
default of a better, Mr. Parton's work will be useful enough, bat 
it is only in default of a better. We have not often 
read a book which was fuller of email blunders, The 
enumeration of these would' be tedious enough, but we 
hardly remember to hAve noted down a longer list against a book 
of the kind. At one 'time it is a slip in nomenclature, euch os 
Jenn stolde , Denys of Halicarnassus, and so forth. At another it 
is ignorance of the details of history, such os the statement that 
Congreve left his fortune to Duchess Sarah of Marlborough. At 
another it is bibliographical errors. Of these last there is aglaritur 
examplo at the very beginning of the book. 44 In it wtirical 
romance," says Mr. Parton, 44 published when Voltaire was I boy* 
there is," &c. This satirical romance is explained in a footnote toV- 
be the Homan Bourgeois. Now Voltaire was born in 1694, 

* Life of Voltaire, By Jamas Parton. a vols. London s fiempem V 
0 w A Cc. 1881. ' 
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tlw Mo Ml Mmytoit wu published in 1666. Mr. Terton it 
tiwrelbw ft good half-century out— for in bis footnote be quotes 
(be 1712 edition, apparently under the impression that it is the 
first--** to the date of not the least remarkable work of fiction of 
(he French seventeenth century* In itself the error is nothin# ; 
out it gives a very definite And unsatisfactory idea of tho writer ‘s 
ignorance of general French literary history. 

Inaccuracies of detail, however, may bo too severely as woll as 
not severely enough visited. They have often been shown to bo 
compatible with a real grasp of the general history of n person or 
a period, and with a teal power of representing that history. It is 
Awkward certainly lor the trusting disciple ; but caveat lector is 
perhaps as good a maxim as caveat emptor. But it is otherwise 
with certain radical faults of general handling and view. 'When 
a biographer commenting on the history of the Arouets says, 
“probably the family had been established in the neighbourhood 
for (generations. An ancestor umy have witnessed the battle of 
^oitiars,” &c., a kind of despair seizes the reader. History by 
peradventure is surely not worth writing, and still less worth 
reading. Nor is this Mr. Parton's only excursion into that most 
unprofitable region. All readers of Voltaire's pleasing story of 
ilia English travels remember tho highly symbolical account, of 
his adventures when he landed at Greenwich. “ Jlo observed/’ 
as Mr. Parton's version Iiab it, “ a prodigious number of well-formed 
young people on horseback cantering round a racecourse.” In- 
stantly Mr. Parton's imagination is on tiro. lie is, let it be 
observed, an American, aud his book i9 written rather with a view 
to the United States than to England ns it would appear. “Ben 
Franklin was a journeyman printer in London then. What more 
likely than that he was at Greenwich that day r lie may have 
been one of the stout fresh complex ion ed youths whom Voltaire 
admired/ 1 and so forth. Comment on folly of this kind is hardly 
required, and indeed it is not probable that any one foolish enough 
to commit it would understand tho way in which other people 
regard it. It would be venial, however, if this were the only 
way in which Mr. Parton goes out of his way to catch the ear of 
his own particular audience. “It is difficult/’ ho says, “for an 
American citizen to realize the fond anxiety with which the 
French people watched the growth and listened to bulletins of tho 
health of this little boy” (Louis XV.) An American citizen 
must in that caso be a very dull person, and Mr. Burton may be 
assured that it is perfectly possible for an Englishman, notwith- 
standing an exactly parallel diifercnce, to realize the fond anxiety 
with which Americans have lately been listening to bulletins of 
the health of President Garfield. Elsewhere Mr. Parlou must 
needs drag in “ inllation.” Law, of course comes in for some 
terribly strong language, language which goes far to show that 
Mr. Parton hns a very indistinct notion of what Luw actually did. 
Giirtz, he tells us, again, “ was tho only person who ever suffered 
death for the pernicious error of inflating a country's currency.” 
What does it matter, we should like to know, to tho readers of 
<1 biography of Voltaire whether the biographer is for “hard” 
money or lor “soft”? 

Mr. Parton’s general critical standpoint ns to his hero 19 hardly 
more satisfactory than his attitude in regnid to these details. To 
him Voltaire is not what lie is to sober critics, a literary figure of 
tho very first, or all but the very brat, importance; a significant 
landmark in the history of social and religious opinion ; it per- 
sonality, questionable indeed, but on tho whole rather attractive 
than the reverse; a politician almost unimportant. M. Victor 
Hugo’s discourse on the Voltaire centenary, in which that grant 
writer showed himself at his very worst aud weakest, seems to 
Mr. Parton 11 the crowning utterance of the ceutuiy it is “ tho 
highest effort of the kind in French literature”; I Grangers 
“ Baptism of Voltaire” (as poor a thing for 1 Granger as tho speech 
just mentioned for Hugo) “ will be a trash possession to each gene- 
ration after the trivial episode of the Restoration lias been gener- 
ally forgotten.” The reason of these extravagant estimates is suffi- 
ciently clear. It is not respect for Bdmugcr or for Hugo, but for 
Voltaire, which induces Mr. Parton to make them. lie has 
accepted to the full, and exaggerated not a little, tho view of thot-e 
who see in Voltaire's “ 4 cra«rs I'iuftUmt ” the 'watchword of modern 
Europe. He would fain, if he could, make of the patriarch, not 
merely a great religious, but a great political, reformer, though in 
his character of American citizen ho has ruefully to confess that it 
was very wicked of Voltaire to speak ol tho lower classes as 
canaille . That Voltaire lmd no definite political views at all, or, 
if he had any, would have liked a thoroughly enlightened and ami- 
able despotism ; that Jus religious, or anti-religious, crusade re- 
solved itself partly into mere mocking, partly into a carrying out, 
HQt altogether according to knowledge, of English ideas as to tole- 
ration, Mr. Parton seems not to have the slightest idea. The 
Revolution itself might have taught him bettor. It was very for, 
and is very far, from seeing an ally in ^ oltaire ; and the sole 
reason for the revival of affection for him in the France of to-day 
apparently is that to the French Radical of tho moment anybody 
who ever annoyed the Clericals is a saint. 

In point of critical grasp, therefore, Mr. Parton’s book is ns 
destitute of value as it is in point of literary execution. Tho 
translations in which it abounds are extremely ill executed, 
the ignorance of French idiom, or else the incapacity to repro- 
duce it in English idiom, which is displayed being portentous. 

Yon will find it impertinent that the same hand should paint 
the king and me” instead of “ you will consider it.” “ I pretend to 
he ignored of all the world except you,’’ instead of “ I insist upon 
birfqg ignored by all the world except you/' &c. &c. But these 


sAtne translations almost make up in matter what they lack ia 
rn&nner. They are, as has been said, veiy numerous, and they ore 
impartially* selected from Voltaire's own letters, from letters to 
him, and from writings about him. The merely English reader 
has, therefore, a very considerable body of first-hand evidence 
from which to judge Voltaire. Moreover, the narrative 
which connects these extracts is very copious, very minute, 
and on matters of great importance tolerably accurate. 
Every now aud then, indeed, the remarkable faculty 
which supplies the place of the judicial faculty in Mr. 
Parton's case makes itself apparent, as m liis odd acceptance of a 
solution of tho vnxatmitna quaatio of the name Voltaire, for 
which ho luiB, or at least produces, no other authority than a quota- 
tion in the English Pall Mall Budget from the French sporting 
newspaper Le Derby . Of the actual fftets of Voltaire's strange 
aud busy career, however, a very full, and on the whole sufficient, 
account lias been got together in theso volumiuous pages. Every 
praise that may bo due to diligent compilation fairly belongs to 
Mr. Parton. It 1 ms, iudeed, not keen necessary for him to do more 
than to take the trouble of reading a certain number of very acces- 
sible books. But the number was considerable, and the trou- 
ble is one which, unfortunately, as every week dhows us, a very 
largo number of authors altogether disdain to undergo. It was 
perhaps more than it is fair to expect from human nature that 
he should hive refrained from spicing the results of his investiga- 
tions with tho ilowcrs and sprouts of his own brain. Mr. Parton no 
doubt thinks that to say “ it savoured of good breeding to be 
Cartesian— the last resource of error that has received its death 
w ound ” is rather neat, and perhapB the citizens of a free and not 
over- polished Republic like to be told that good breeding is the 
lust resource of error. He may be of opinion that “ Voltaire's 
empty sarcophagus speaks more powerfully than if it svere a 
Tamerlane's pyramid of bones” is a vigorous picture and au 
appropriate imago. Perhaps it ia not too much to allow him these 
innocent expatiations in consideration of the good solid work 
which he lias actually done. 

No one who has hitherto derived his ideas of Voltaire's visit to 
Frederick merely from Mr. Carlyle and Lord Macaulay should omit 
to correct them by the account hero given — one of the most careful 
parts of tho book. So, too, the account of the Cirey stay is very 
interesting, and much the fullest that we know in English, 
Indeed, a full one was hardly possible before the publication of 
that part of M. Desnoiresterres's work which deals with the sub- 
ject. Voltaire's bondage to his Marquise is very well exhibited, 
though it ie fair to remember that the witness most damaging to 
the fair Emilio was a lady (Mmo. do Grafiguy), who admits that 
her hostess treated her very badly, and who seems to have been a 
very little jealous of her iniluence over Voltaire. Tbo last part 
of the story, that relating to Ferney and Les Ddlioos, is less 
elaborately treated ; but os this is also one of the best known, and 
as the various visits to Voltaire of Burney, Moore, Casanova, &c., 
are public property, there was perhaps less need for minuteness 
hero. On tho other hand, the youth of Voltaire and his last visit * 
to Paris come in fur very elaborate treatment, and, as far as the 
information given is concerned, very little is left to be desired in 
connexion with them. 

On the whole, then, this is one of tho very few books of which 
it can not be stiid that the picture would have been better if the 
painter had taken more pains. Mr. Parton's mere diligence is fully 
satisfactory and eullicieut. It is his art that is in default, 
indeed, if he had tried to do a little less, and avoided all attempts 
ut doing anything but Netting forward the facts, without comment, 
criticism, or tiew of his own, he would have done a great deal 
better. But in that case he would have been a rather superhuman 
person. And it is, perhaps, on the whole, unreasonable to find 
lault with a human being lor not being superhuman. 


THIS VIOLIN AND ITS MUSIC. 9 

I F thcro is any musical instrument which deserves to have its 
history written, and read, not once but many times, it is the 
violin ; for even the general public might well nllord to know 
something about one of the most wonderful and perfect inventions 
of men. The pianoforte is, of course, the most familiar, the most 
useful, and to .Home people, for these very reasons, the most ob- 
noxious of instruments. The organ is supremely impressive, but 
it is not delicately expressive; it is the most romantic of instru- 
ments, and ha* a long history, hut it is too easily profaned ; and, 
as it supplies the greatest amount of noise at the least expense of 
mental or muscular labour, it meets more often with profanation 
than respect. The violin is not so easily profaned. A layman can 
do nothing with it at all ; it is a speech which is hard to learn 
and hard to keep, even in a moderate degree, so that it is much 
more sacred to the initiated in the mostintiniAte musical mysteries 
than are .its larger brothers. But, most of all, it is the most per- 
fect means of musical utterance which has ever been devised. Its 
resources of expression are almost without limit, both in kind and 
extent aud iu degree. A man can express passion and tenderness, 
wisdom or humour, grandeur or delicacy, on a small or a large 
scale, without subterfuge and without compromise ; and he can do 
it without the complicated machinery of bellows and trackers and 
stops, or the labour of lungs or pinching of lips and the elaborate 
mechanism to let out the right sound in the right place, 01 
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the marvellous - delicacy of pianoforte action. With his own 
fingers alone he stops a few strings just where he will, 
and with his bow, guided by hie <own well-traindd muscles, 
he makes die sound -for himself. ■ All complicated machi- 
nery lies between the man and his musical speech, and shuts 
him off further from spontaneity, but the violin lies close to a 
man's soul, and with it lie can tell the most intimate things of his 
nature to those that have ears to hear. 

It is rather a proof , of the nobility of the instrument and the 
smallness of the average man that groat violinists should be so 
rare. If we take our own country, lor instance, it seems rather 
a strange matter for reflection in relation to music and men's 
musical powers that it has not produced a single great violinist 
of the first rank. Italy, France, Germany, and even little 
Belgium, have their great names, and a lair row of them ; 
England has not one, and few even of such free and able 
spirits as CAn do their duty by it. Ilowover, it is not yet 
too late, and there may be improvement ; and, moreover, though 
mankind as a rule think little of things they do not them- 
selves excel in, it may be confessed without vanity that there 
has generally been a small nucleus of people in this country who 
know wlrnt music is at its best, and appreciate in others gifts 
which are denied to themselves. This is a very honest trait, and 
it is one to be encouraged ; and Mr. George Hart is quite right to 
give them the opportunity of improving their information and in- 
creasing the numbers in so worthy a circle by putting forth a largo 
and attractive volume on what he is no more than reasonable in 
calling the king of instruments. It is difficult to think of a man 
whose position would better lit him for the work ; and the broad 
range of interest in the book which appears at the very beginning, 
and the evident appreciation of the romantic ns well as the prac- 
tical aide of the question, shows that the man is not merged 
in the specialist, and that outsiders as well as experts may 
look to find amusement as well as instruction therein. The 
range of the hook is of the widest, and the author endeavours 
rather fruitlessly to dive into tho obscurity of the middle ages 
for the springs and sources of his subject. He takes up with the 
view of Roger North as to the viol when he says, 41 I cannot but 
esteem it perfectly Gothic." A considerable space is devoted to 
this point, though there are but dim glimmerings of inference to 
guide the devious way. Tlio Troubadours of Provence had some- 
thing to do with the viol, and so had the Violara of Spaiu, and 
yet more the Meistersingcrs of Nuremburg and the other great 
German towns. But. this does not help much to a judgment. 
Moreover, the viol was not the direct ancestor of the violin, nor 
was the treble viol its counterpart. These were larger and 
Coarser, and differed somewhat radically in shape, and were fretted 
on the finger-board. The direct ancestor or prototype of tho 
violin was rather the instrument called by Anglo-Saxons iithele, 
or rebec by the French, and geigo by tho Gormans; and its 
existence went on for a long while side by side with the viols, but 
in different company. The viols .were the instruments of polite 
society, and the fiddles of the vulgar. The lnttor were at home 
in the" fairs and the taverns, and the former in the houses of the 
then intelligent classes. Many people believe tho rebec to have 
come from the East, and some authorities go so far as to say it is 
the common ancestor of both viol and violin. The sculptures of 
ancient Cathedrals and minsters and the vignettes and borders of 
manuscripts may throw some light on tho question ; but it cannot 
be hoped that so obscure a matter will ever have a decided solu- 
tion. The particular view held by the author is not likely to 
gain strength by his saying, 44 Though I have named the Goths as 
the possessors of a bowed instrument which gave riso to the viol, 
1 have done so for the sake of simplicity rather than from con- 
viction." So that, on the whole, it will seem agreeable to a 
logical mind to get on to more stable ground. % 

It is certain that a book by Carmine Angurelli, published at 
Verona in 1491, contains a woodcut of a seven-stringed viol of 
somewhat rude construction, and that- German paintings of nearly 
the same epoch, or a little later, contain representations of similar 
but rather better constructed instruments. This, however, may 
no} count for much in respect of the superiority of one nation over 
the other as far as regards the instruments, for the Germans may 
have had the more accurate powers of observation. The chief point 
which is certain is their general diffusion and development. The 
improvement of instruments and of the music written for them 
generally goes hand in hAnd ; they act and react upon one another. 
While these stringed instruments were without bridges to support 
the strings, or had only tint bridges, and no hollows in the sides 
to enable the bow to get to the outside strings, it is obvious that 
little real musical work could be done with them. When and how 
a better state of things was attained cannot now bo ascertained; 
it is only clear that by this period— about the end of the lifteenth 
century — viols must have reached sullicient development to be 
available for real music, though their tone cannot have been at all 
remarkable, or near in beauty to that of a violin. 

The beginnings of polite instrumental music were almost 
Certainly from vocal madrigals, which were the earliest forms 
of domestic music. Vocal music, of course, was the branch 
which was earliest cultivated, because the voice was the organ 
which nature had given to man ready to his will. The early 
masters of the Netherlands brought this art of writing for voices 
up to a very high point, and carried their powers with them 
to Italy, where many were engaged in high musical offices by 
Popes and nobles, when this vocal writing, became very elabo- 
rate, viols were introduced to assist the voices and keep them 


together. Then, for variety’* sake, the voiew mm w metimes 
dropped and the viols played alone. The step, from this is pot far 
to compositions exclusively for viols. Of this emancipation 
Andrea Gabrieli and his nephew Giovanni are sometimes credited 
with being the heroes. They were both in highest musical 
authority at St. Mark’s, in Venice, and the former was the pupil 
of the great Dutchman, Adrian Willaerts, who occupied tie tame 
post before him. “ Sonata a cinque per 1 stromenti,” by Andrea, 
were published at Venice in 1586; and the nephew Giovanni is 
credited with being the first to use violins in a dignified position, 
namely, in his “ In Excelsis " for aoli and chorus, with orchestra 
of violins, horns, and trombones. It is, however, certain that 
works for instruments alone were published in France before this, 
though they may not be held to be sufficiently dignified to take 
precedence. A book was published, in Paris, by Attaignant, from 
1547 to 1555, which contains galliardos and pavftnes and other 
dances for viols in four and five parts ; and if such things do nop 
appear as important iu themselves ae the madrigals played on tfy 
viols, they had, in fact, auite as much sharo in the parentage of 
sonatas and quartets ana symphonies. It must he just noticed 
in passing that the spread of printing had not a. little to do. with 
tlie development of music. I’etrucci bogan printing music in 
Italy in 1495, and Wynkyn do Worde in England in 1 5^0, and 
very little later the musical world was most wonderfully alive and 
taking giant strides of progress. 

Till the latter part or the sixteenth century the viols still held 
possession of the field, but GaBpar di Salo was making violins in 
1 560, and time had already come round to the famous family of 
Amati, who began with making viols, but very soon after attuned 
the highest possible perfection in the art of making violins in the 
beginning of the next century; which also was to see the appearance 
of Antonio Straduarius, whose violins in these days ore canonised 
by tho familiar name of Strads. The music for the instrument 
cannot in this case be said to have kept pace with such a 
rapid blaze of achievement. So far progress was tentative and 
slow, and was as usual hindered by the dulnets of perception of 
executants and auditors. Monteverde, among many other experi- 
ments which we now take as a matter of course, tried some new 
effects with his strings which so alarmed bis players that they at 
first refused to try them. He used violins in his opera Or/eo , 
which was played at Mantua in 1607, but the fretted viol was not 
yet by any means driven from the field. . A considerable amount 
of good music was written for it after this date, and it may be a 
little comforting to know that some worthy work of the kind wna 
done in this country ; as for instance by our Orlando Gibbons, in tho 
“ Fantasias of three parts," which the author has either forgotten 
or preferred not to mention. At all events, they have some ex- 
troraely fine points in them, and if we could do anything relatively 
as good nowudays we might be very well contented with our- 
selves. 

The violin must have been for some time creeping up and gain- 
ing on the viol, but the final victory was reserved, historically, for 
Oorelli. Ilis opera prime, called “ Sonate di Ghiesa a tre, due 
Violini e Violono eccet.” was published in Romo in 168 J, and 
this and the works which shortly followed clinched the matter. 
But some honour should be reserved for the violin-makers, and for 
the nameless sons of art whose labours wore tho foundation upon 
which Corelli built, or gathered and bound into perfect and con- 
vincing order. The author discusses some anecdotes about him, 
given both by detractors and encomiasts, and rightly points out 
the unsatisfactory nature of such personalities. The most satis- 
factory item quoted is the account of his ideas on the ensemble of 
a string hand ; this is given by his pupil Geminiani, who reported 
that he 14 regarded it as essential to tho ensemble of a band that 
their bows should all move exactly together, ali up or all down; 
so that at his rehearsals, which constantly preceded every public 
performance of his concertos, ho would immediately stop the band 
if ho discovered one irregular bow." This will remind some readers 
of the practice of the Paris Conservatoire. Corelli's solos appeared 
about 1700, and in 1701 Scarlatti wrote his opera Lnoaioea 0 
lhrenice , in which there is an obligato violin accompaniment to an 
air, and his orchestra contained violins, tenors, cellos, and basses. 
The steps here go quickly in the direction of things as we know them 
familiarly. Porpora wns Scarlatti's pupil, and Haydn wns Porpora's. 
But, while the world was getting ready for the artistic achieve- 
ments of Haydn, it was tolerably well occupied with such re- 
markable men as Veracini, Tartini, and N&rdini in Italy, and Le 
Clair and Gavinirfs in France, and with such giants in composition 
os Bach and Handel. The worst of this state of things for the 
general reader is that, in order to approach to anything like 
sufficiency and completeness with such a crowd of witnesses as 
there then were, many pages degenerate into mere lists of names 
and references to compositions, xhe author puts in a plum here* 
and there to keep the interest alive, but it is hard to trim tho 
balance. Ah Halifax says, “ Resolving to serve well, and at the 
aame time resolving to please, is generally resolving to do what is 
not to bo done." But, at all events, there is a great deal of in- 
formation in the book about the early stages of violin history and 
the earlier violinists: and, if the great masters frave not a due 
proportion of space left for them, it may, ajt all events, tie said 
that it is easier for the public to get their own information about! 
them and to hear their works if they will. To an exacting critic,^ 
however, the author will not appear to be so perfectly at home r 
or so thoroughly interested in general matters of musical infor- 
mation in the later and grandest period of art ; and his informa- 
tion, though undoubtedly rich, is not complete. It he rather 
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mArm t for instance; to find him writing of John Sebastian Bach 
'ttafc “nod ha possessed the quality of ambition, perhaps tho world 
might have been richer in masterpieces” ; and,fhrther on, if he could 
have commanded an orchestra, 44 his cantatas and largo works might 
have been quadrupled in number.”; As Bach wrote a Grand 
Hass of the largest dimensions, four small ones, five Passions, five 
Satajtas, the Christmas Oratorio, two Magnificats, and a good deal 
over two hundred Cantatas, besides a colossal pile of instrumental 
music, a reasonable man might very well be satisfied, and quad- 
rupling would seem, perhaps, a little superfluous. In another 
place be speaks ef Olementi as a writer of nocturnes, and the 
notice he makes of Schubert is very inadequate, ns he goes to Mr. 
Choriey for criticism, and makes no mention of some of his finest 
works which belong to the subject of the violin. Moreover, the 
consideration he gives to the great John Sebastian is quite inade- 
quate to hie importance in relation to the violin, and the list of 
^compositions for the instrument appears to be incomplete. It may 
' be said, as a set-off, that there are some excellent remarks about 
the position of Philip Emanuel Bach in relation to music generally 
which could not came from a man who had not a remarkable 
range of knowledge apart from his special subject, and there are 
Criticisms and remarks on general subjects throughout the work 
which are of the same calibre. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven offer subjects too largo to be 
brought easily within the range of a history of the violin ; but 
there is a good deal set down which is of general interest, if not a 
little too general. All three did something themselves in the way 
of playing stringed instruments, but naturally not in a manner to 
make much impression on the history of technique. From the 
violinist's point of view, pure and simple, Viotti is more of a great 
landmark. With him, the writer nays, began the modern school 
of the violin. He was born in Piedmont, in 1753, and an impor- 
tant part of his life was spent in Paris, where bo had the oppor- 
tunity of influencing several very remarkable players of his time. 
Among these was Pierre Baillot, who is said to have taken his 
etyle as the ideal of perfection and to have modelled his own 
therefrom. Baillot was himself a pupil of Nardini, who was a 
pupil of Tartini. Tartini in his turn is looked upon as a follower 
of Veracini, whom ho undoubtedly surpassed, and Veraciui was a 
pupil of Corelli. This brings an interesting genealogy very near to 
our own time. In another line the famous violinist Kudo was a 
pupil of Viotti, and the admiration which Spohr had for Bode 
caused him to become, in his own estimation, his most faithful 
imitator. In this manner liode, through Spohr, influenced the 

f renter part of contemporary violin playing ; and Ferdinand 
tavid, the friend of Mendelssohn and Joachim, was the pupil 
of Spohr. 

The writer holds that the position Spohr occupied in relation to 
the progress of the violin was hardly less important than that of 
Corelli. He effected 44 the union of Italian, French, and German art.” 
“ The style of composition which Spohr brought to bear upon the 
violin as a solo instrument necessitated n special education on the 
part of the executant.” Tho conclusion from which is, that 
“something more is needed thau correct time keeping and perfect 
mechanism ; in short, that the painter must ally himself with the 
poet,” &c. This is lurge-minded aud true in general, and possibly 
of Spohr in part ; but there wero men of tho riirht stamp before 
Agamemnon, and other influences may have had more to do with 
the development than the great German violinist is accountable 
for. Men had to learn to express what the greatest composers 
provided for them, and in relation to every instrument this has 
more influence than commonly appears. 

There is a very groat deal moro which is well worth discussing 
in the hook if it were possible ; such as the account of that pheno- 
menal prince of virtuosi, Paganini, and his musical genealogy, and 
the estimate of his position in relation to genuine art ; and there 
are anecdotes about great musicians and their works, some of which 
are a little garrulous and some of no little interest and illustrative 
value; but people who have time for anything reasonable may not 
find it amiss to look for them themselves. It is probably not 
possible to fit amusement with the completeness of a work of 
inference, but so far as such things are compatible in relation to a 
very rich subject, the writer has made an admirable effort. 


OLD ALI.* 

T HE title of this work is somewhat fantastic. A tour which 
took place in i860 can scarcely be classed with propriety 
Among 14 travels long ago.” And tho Persian servant whose name 
Mr. Osmaston tells us he feels a pleasure in bringing 44 conspicu- 
ously forward ” on his title-page was, in reality, not called Ali, 
but Agha Baba. But these are details of small importance. Tho 
principal fault to be found with the book is that the information 
it contains is, if not absolutely stale, at all events deficient in 
freshness, Ilad it been published immediately after the traveller's 
return home, it would perhaps have inspired a livoly instead of a 
languid interest. After the lapse of a Bcore of years there might 
aeem, at first sight, to he no sufficient reason for its appearance 
now. But the author takes care to inform us that he bus had 
Special reasons for publishing now hie long-suppressed notes of 
W travril He ffars, though he finds it hard to believe, that there 
' 44 Englishmen o f file present day, in the year of grace 1880, 
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m unenlightened as would join our Ohuroh of England to such a 
painted charnel-house ” as the 44 so-called Greek or linssian 
Church.” And therefore he is glad to testify; 44 at the present 
time more especially, to the gross Ignorance and lamentable 
superstition, the outcome of priestly rule,” which are linked 
with the ceremonies of that Church, as witnessed by him 
on half-a-dozen occasions during a six-weeks' tour in Russia. 

It has also been his “ pleasant duty,” his preface proceeds to 
state, to record 41 some marked Providences”— that is to say, 
soveral evident interpositions of Providence in his behalf. Theso 
do not seem to have begun to manifest themselves while be 
was in Protestant Scandinavia. But during his progress through 
superstitious liussia and infidel Persia they were aB frequent as 
valuable. His meeting with an English companion on his way to 
Astrachan was “a Providential over-ruling.” When his departure 
from Astrachan was facilitated by the abrogation of one of the 
laws which used to hamper the movements of travellers, ho 41 most 
strongly ” felt that the change was “ a marked Providential oc- 
currence ” ; and the present of a work on Persian travel which he had 
previously been unable to obtain was, in his eyes, 44 another link in a 
Providential chain.” A vigorous faith of this kind naturally carried 
him cheerfully through many difficulties and somo dangers. On 
several occasions his capacity for believiug lent a pleasant enchant- 
ment to tho views on which he gazod. When he saw the sup- 
posed tomb of the Prophot Ezekiel, it occurred to him that, 

“ though two thousand five hundred years have nearly run off the 
roll of time since that great prophets day, still there is no reason 
for believing that this is not the hallowed spot where he lies 
buried ” ; And when ho was Bhown “ a most ancient copy of the 
Book of Ezekiel,” he rejoiced to think that it was 44 possibly the 
very one inscribed by the great prophet himself.” After remark- 
ing that Aleppo is the Zohoh ol the Bible, formerly ruldd by the * 
Hadadezer whom David overcame, he adds 44 A striking 
verification of this was found some time ago in an old Hebrew 
inscription on Btono, discovered somewhere near the castle in 
Aleppo, which recorded 4 that Joab, the son of Zeruiah, the general 
of the great King David, came and took this city in battle from 
tho King Iladadezor.’ ” On linguistic questions he does not often 
record au opinion. But wo are told at p. 326 that 44 it is remark- 
able how very many Persian words correspond in sound to our 
own ; and it is evident that both the Saxon and tho Oeltic are 
largely derived from this Persian source.” He found that many 
of those words had 44 a most unmistakable Saxon ring in them”; 
among others, the equivalents for 44 orange ” and 44 balcony.” 

Mr. Osmaston s book is readable throughout, his descriptions 
ore often picturesque, nml his remarks on what lie saw are usually 
sensible. But so much has been written since he travelled about 
most of the regions through which ho passed, that there is 
little in the first half of his volume which has not been 
already rendered sufficiently familiar. While in Norway he 
witnessed a lire at Christiania, and on the way to Drontheim 
a flood compelled him to turn out of his railway carriage 
And take refuge on board a steamer. He visited the North 
Cape, but was prevented by mist from seeing from its summit 
tho midsummer midnight sun. lie went to church at Hain- 
merfest, and was on the whole edified by the service, though he 
wus surprised to soe the minister put on over his surplice 44 a crim- 
son cloth, which hung down in a peak behind, and having a large 
golden cross worked upon it, looking, I must own, very Popish- 
like.” With the Norwegians lie was much pleased, though they 
were too lazy over to run, and they smoked and spat in an annoy- 
ing manner ; and by tho Swedes and their country he appears to have 
been favourably impressed. On his description of St. Petersburg it 
is unnecessary to dwell. 44 Why we English saint it (be says), I 
don't know ; tho Ilussians give it no title, calling it simply Peters- 
burg.” This is a mistake, but a natural one. The Smikt really forms 
a port of the name of the city, which whs called after the saint and 
Apostle, not tho IW, though it is colloquially suppressed. 

Tho story told to Mr. Osmaston by a Bussian friend about the 
preparations to fire the city made by the authorities during thi 
Crimean war, may be set down as one of the tales concocted for the 
benefit of travellers. 44 He assured mo thAt Petersburg was con- 
sidered to be so defenceless and unprotected at that time, while 
our sailors were sporting themselves iu the Baltic, that immense 
piles of faggots were laid up in the corners of the chief streets 
in order to commit the city to the flames sooner than that 
tho hand of the spoiler should touch it. 4 As we did to Moscow, 
so we would bnve done to Petersburg,’ he said.” In travelling 
in Bussia Mr. Osmaston met with no difficulties. While still 
at St. Petersburg be took the singular step of turning all 
his paper money into gold, which he secured in a leather 
girdle, fastened night and day round his waist. The sight 
of his gold must have created a sensation in a land hut 
little familiar with the aspect of that metal except on gilded 
domes and other ecclesiastical ornaments. The necessary ex- 
penses attendant on Bussian travel lie found moderate, iu spite 
of the absurd stories to the contrary in which some imagi- 
native tourists delight. At Moscow he visited the usual palaces 
and churches, marvelled at the wonder-working pictures above 
tbe Kremlin gates, drove to the Sparrow Ilills, ana looked down 
upon 44 the city, with its domes and towors and spires glitter- 
ing in the broad and luxuriant plain, and the river Moskowa 
meandering slowly through, often lost in the overhanging trees 
and behind the wide sweeps of green”; and boldly made his 
way to the front during a great review in presence of the 
Emperor himself, whom lie describes as 44 a man only, after all* 
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and no more— a middle-aged; well-proportioned man, handsome, 
even delicate, in feature, wearing a dark, curling 'moustache, 
and no beard.” He also made his way into a nunnery. The 
two inmates whom he saw were elderly*. so he wrote in his 
diary : — tl This sex, it seems,, generally begin to renounce the 
world and its vanities just when the world renounces them, 
and to take the vows of eternal virginity, when all chance 
of entrapping a partuer for life has ilea away ” ; an over-hasty 
generalization. The description of the drive from Moscow to 
Nijny Novgorod is rendered interesting by the fact that it records 
a state of things now passed away. At present the traveller 
glides comfortably along by rail ; but Mr. OsniAston by no means 
enjoyed hia journey, the jolting being terrible, “ like the rocking 
of a ship at sea, n no sleep being procurable in the floundering 
vehicle, and no food in the miserable, mud-surrounded posting- 
houses. From Nijny Mr. Osiuastou sailed down the Volga to 
Astrachan, and thouce across tho Caspian to Baku.. There is 
nothing remarkablo in his description of this part of hb journey, 
except his assertion that Oaliuucks have 44 an extraordinary 
reverence for cats,” and that during Napoleon’s invasion of Kussia, 
“ the French dreaded none more than these hordes of Calmuck 
barbarians/’ on account of their great skill in archery. Who- 
ever told him this must have been himself an adept at drawing 
the long bow. 

Fussing from Russian to Persian soil, Mr. Osmnston made hb 
way as far as Teheran, where be engaged the “ Old Ali,” after 
whom hb book is named. On his way home he visited Bagdad, 
inspected the ruins of Nineveh, and made the acquaintance of the 
Protestant missionaries at Aleppo and Antioch, llis account of 
the Christian community at Aintab is interesting. It is the custom 
at Aleppo, lie says, for the peasants who bring in food from the 
country to pay toll at the gate, and their baskets aro rigorously 
examined, however much they may protest that they are not 
introducing provisions. There is only one exception to tho rule. 
“If the man is a Protestant from Aintab, aud declares himself 
to be such — is known to bo one — he goes on without search on 
the integrity of his word.” Mr. Osmnston says, 44 I am very 
thankful that I was led to visit this place, ami to witness with 
iny own eyes the power of a heartfelt Christianity in the midst 
of darkness and superstition.” But ho does not aver that ho 
stood at the gate and saw with his own eyes an Aintab 
Christian passing iu with baskets unsearched on. the strength 
of an affirmation. With the Nestorian Christians he natu- 
rally felt much sympathy, especially as he was ^ assured 
by Mr. Kassam that they had no doubts about their being 
tho descendants of Israel. Mr. Rassam “ believed himself to be 
of the tribe of Ephraim ; but affirmed that no Israelite now can 
possibly be certain of his tribe, for that there was not a man living 
who had hb pedigree of descent— all was tradition, everything 
having been lost or destroyed.” In the belief that the Nestorians 
are “ a remnant of tho 4 lost’ ten tribes ” Mr. OsmaRton is inclined 
to acquiesce. 41 But why called always 4 lost ’ [lie says] I do not 
know, or why they should have been searched for in so many 
unlikely places, for it would bo most probable to find them, Burely, 
where they were first taken, which was into those very moun- 
tainous and ndjHcent countries where they were placed by 
Shalmanezer, the King of Assyria, when they were taken captive.” 
In spite, however, of his readiness to believe anything in the 
Nestorians* favour, and the fact that their form of worship is 
simple, he fears that 44 there is little real spiritual life among 
them.” 


PAR PALIMPSRSTORUM DUBMNENSIUM.* 

rp HE Codex Bescriptm Duhlinenm is known by mftuo to every 
JL critic and almost to every student of the criticism of the text 
«)f the Greek Testament, although it has not been mentioned 
in Mr. Hammond’s useful little work on the subject. It has 
been described iu Mr. Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Scriptures t and more recently by Dr. Scrivener in his Plain Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament . It was discovered 
in 1787 by Dr. Barrett, who published a copy of it with the Greek 
characters tolerably well imitated, the pages and the lines 
corresponding with those of the original in a quarto volume 
in 1801. The present, which is modestly spoken of ns 44 a 
now edition .revised and augmented/’ has not been printed 
because there was any demand for the earlier edition, 
which for all practical purposes has been superseded by 
the collation of it with tho original in 1S54 by Dr. Trogelles, and 
by the text, with Dr. Tregelles’s collations, edited by Mr. Hansell 
at Oxford in 1 864. The additions made by Dr, Tregelles woro but 
few, ns may be Been by the page in the appendix to Mr. Jlnnsell’s 
work, where they Are printed in red inlc. The edition by Dr. 
Barrett had, as might be expected, several errors ; but, consider- 
ing the extreme difficulty of reading the palimpsest, we quite agree 
with Dr. Scrivener and Mr. Abbott that the comments on its iu- 
accuracies have been unnecessarily severe. Mr. Abbott considers 
that he has discovered about four hundred letters and xnarkB which 
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have escaped the notice even of Dr. Tregelles* We have compared 
the two collations, and find a considerable number of additions of 
letters And half letters, whilst here and there a letter has been 
omitted, which we suppose.Br. Barrett printed from carelessness \ 
and if we may judge from toe facsimile page that is given, in this 
volume, it is much to be wondered at that the text was printed as 
correctly as it was. 4 , 

We must confess that we do not see the advantage of printing a 
book with letters which are cast to resemble the average shape of 
the letters of tho MS. We should have beep quite content to 
have the lines and the pages preserved as they are in the 
original, and printed in ordinary Greek characters. And there 
was the less occasion to reprint what is called a facsimile, 
becA\i9o Dr. Barrett had already done it. But we protest 
against the term “ facsimile ” as applied to such productions 
by Dr. Scrivener and others. Mr. Abbott has, however, not used/ 
the term, except as applying it to his two plates, which are real 
facsimiles. 

The MS. itself is in uncials, and contains 290 verses of St» 
Matthew’s Gospel, and is of the fifth, or possibly as late as the 
sixth, century. It consists of 32 leaves, written in beautiful 
round and square uncials, and, what is most important to our 
present purpose, has very few mistakes. Mr. Barrett has carefully 
oxamined it, and detects about 25 errors — nearly all of them of 
the kind called Itacismi — and one omission of two letters of 
the class homceoteleuton ; tv being omitted between xp° vov and 
r/KpijSaxTfi'. This, however, can be allowed little weight in 
defining the critical value of the Codex, which must he esti- 
mated by its agreement with the other principal authorities 
fur the text of St. Matthew’s Gospel. But the fact that there 
is only one such certain careless omission, while thero are 
no repetitions of words, will have some weight in determin- 
ing that omissions of whole words, when they occur, are by 
design and not by cnrolessne?s. Unfortunately it him only 23 
versos in common with the Alexandrian MS., but in the short 
space commou to it and (Z) our MS. there are 14 differences, 
whilst the variations from tho Sinaitic are only 7 in number, 
and those from the Vatican 1 ] ; a comparison wluch falls in very 
accurately with what wo lmd expected from reading it in con- 
junction with tho Tc.vtus Beceptus and the early uncials. Mr. 
Abbott luu counted tho variations in 26 pages, and, having taken 
so much trouble, it is to be regretted that ho did not take a little 
more, and examine the whole 64 pages for tho same purpose. 
However, it would probably not have altered tho proportion of 
the figures by which ho establishes that (Z) closely resembles the 
most ancient codices, differing from the Sinaitic MS. iu only 
30 places, and from the Vatican in 44, while its variations from 
the text of Stephens aro 95. There are 13 readings enumerated 
by Mr. Abbott in which it stands alone; but the greater part of 
these appear to be due to the carelessness of the scribe, and 
ought to oe counted amongst the errors w r e were mentioning just 
now, and do not affect our judgment of the critical value of the 
Codex. Besides this, there are 8 readings in which it agrees with 
one or more of tho cursives, unsupported by any other uncial. 
These last are too few to found any argument upon ; but the rest 
of tho analysis seems to us to afford good ground for argument 
both ns to the value of the text of the MS. and also as to the com- 
parative value of the Sinaitic and tho Vatican Codices when esti- 
mated separately, as well as tho value of their united testimony. 
We shall take it for granted, without troubling our roadera with 
any induction of particulars, that this is really one of tho most 
ancient MSS. existing, and also, independently of its antiquity, 
one of the most valuable. Wo have compared its testimony with 
tho text which would bo pronounced almost certainly right from a 
comparison of the most ancient documents, and it gives its suffrage 
in favour of such text about forty times, and very rarely Against it. 
But, though this would go far to prove the value of the MS.; it 
might perhaps be said to militate against its utility, os the SAme 
text would lmve been produced with or without its testimony. 
And its utility must of course be judged by the aid it gives m 
more doubtful cases. We have only counted cases in welch the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican texts agree, and are supported by at least 
one other uncial and considerable independent testimony.* 

But it seems to us that there is another kind of value belonging 
to tho MS. which is quite independent of the contributions it has 
directly made towards producing a correct text of St Matthew’* 
Gospel. If the general correctness of its text be conceded, inde- 
pendently of mere errors of copying or omission, it ought to bo 
judged a competent witness as to the comparative value 01 the other 
ancient codices, with which it is sometimes in agreement and some- 
times not. Few will be disposed to deny that the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican MSS. aro the two most valuable known. But issue is joined 
os to their comparative value, and Also ns to the weight of their com- 
bined testimony when they agree. Thus Tiscliendorf is accused; 
and perhaps with some reason, by Dr. Scrivener of on excessive 
and irrational deference to the Sinaitic, and of course it was likely 
beforehand that he would bo prejudiced in favour of a MS * whioL 
he must regard as bis own child, as he was its discoverer. “ The 
evidence of Ood. K, supported or even unsupported by one or two 
authorities of any description, is with him sufficient to outweigh 
all other witnesses, whether manuscript versions or ecoles|&stk%k 
writers.” On the other hand, ho quotes on the very same page**"* 
from another writer ft eulogium or the Vatican manuscript wnich 
we transcribe 

Seeing that the Vatican manuscript does not contain one single passage 
that can be demonstrated to be spurious, or that by the evidence 
of other manuscripts and of the context admits of just doubt as to ite 
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anthenttolty, a position that no other manuscript enjoys, man is bound to 
aooapt the testimony of that manuscript alone as his present text of the 
saoisd record wherever he possesses its teaching. 

So extravagant a statement could scarcely be deemed worthy 
of the elaborate refutation with which Dr. Scrivener has conde- 
scended ' to honour it But though Tiachendorf s deference to 
the Sinaitio MS. appears to ue somewhat exaggerated, we have 
always been of opinion that this was the more valuable of the two. 
We wish Mr. Abbott had extended his analysis of tho differences 
of (Z) from K, B, 0, L, and Stophens's text to the whole of the 
document, but we are content to take his figures as he gives them 
for the twenty-six pages he has professed to examine for this 
purpose; and on the supposition that this MS. is of first-rate value, 
it certainly gives its suffrage in favour of the Sinaitic as against 
the Vatican and the Vatican against the Alexandrian. And this 
Conclusion is further strengthened by the acknowledged fact that, 
os far as the Gospels are concerned, the Alexandrian MS. is de- 
cidedly inferior to the other two. The valuo of this argument may 
be very variously estimated ; but no one, we think, will deny that 
it has some force, and that it establishes at least a slight probability 
in favour of those who lay more stress on the Sinaitic than on 
the Vatican text. This conclusion is still further fortified 
by the fact, which Mr. Abbott also mentions, that in a few in- 
stances Z agrees with the Sinaitic alone of uncials, but that in no 
instance does it agree with the Vatican alone. 

And now what light does the text of Z throw upon the valuo of 
the combination of (K) and (B) P Horn we have nothing to guide 
us in Mr. Abbott's remarks beyond the single observation that it 
Agrees with both of them against the remaining uncials in nt least 
ten instances. But we observo that in most of the places wo have 
noticed in which it lends its support to the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican combined it is confirmed by ( 0 ), and very often by (D) ; 
more often indeed by (D) than by (C) ; but then it must bo remem- 
bered that (C) is frequently deficient in passages which are found 
in (i>). Now the very general resemblance of the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican manuscripts is such as to render their joint testimony 
of less value than the conjoint testimony of cither of them with 
tho Alexandrian — as being more nearly akin to each other. But 
the fact that this MS. so often agrees with them when they agree 
together does away, to a certain extent, with the suspicion that 
attaches to their agreement, and must therefore bo allowed some 
weight in increasing our estimate of tho value of oncli of those 
manuscripts separately. 

Of course it may bo said to bo something like arguing in a 
circlo to establish tho value of a move recent document by re- 
ference to documents older than itsolf, and then to prove that 
these manuscripts are of great valuo because they agree with the 
moro moderh one. Nevertheless we submit that the considerations 
we have adduced establish to some degree of probability that tho 
Sinaitic is more trustworthy than the Vatican manuscript, and 
that their combined testimony is of greater value than we should 
naturally have supposed if we had not had this manuscript to 
compare them with. 

Tho great interest of the subject has kept us from noticing 
the particular edition of the MS. which we aro reviewing ; but 
it is only justice to Mr. Abbott to say that our argument, what- 
ever it tuny bo worth, has boon mainly derived from tho facts 
detailed in the editor's exhaustive analysis of the document. To 
this it must be added that the volume is beautifully executed, and 
though wo do not ourselves consider it worth whilo to produce an 
imitation which is not an absolute facsimile, in tho absence of 
this latter wo cannot affect to regret either the labour, tho time, or 
the expense bestowed upon the production. Short of its not being 
A photographed copy of tho original manuscript, the work loaves 
nothing to bo desired; and wo may observe also that, in order to 
produce a more exact copy, several letters appear to have been cast 
in two or three different forms. 

Of the other fragment which appears in the volume wo shall only 
express our regret that the lour leaves of which it consists should 
have beon thus connected with the colebrated Dublin palimpsest. s 
Tho same remark seems to apply to the last leAf of the volume, j 
which consists of a beautiful tacsimilo of a missing leaf of tho 
Codex Palatinus, containing the passage from Matt. xiii. 13-24, 
purchased by Dr, Todd some time bel’oio the year 1847. But wo 
nhall only say of this that, as it is part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, it is 
more in point to tho present subject Lhau the few fragments of the 
prophet Isaiah, which have only this in common with the 
palimpsest, that they aro found in the same library and the same 
volume, and are probably nearly of the same date. 

Of the labour bestowed on the manuscript and its results tho 
following is the editor's modest description — 

If I hay® succeeded beyond what, could have been expected in discovering 
letters and marks which* escaped Dr. Tivgellcs (over 400), it is because 
being resident in Trinity College I was enabled literally w aclurna venutm 
wanu t veraare diurua this important Codex. It has often been only after 
repeated examination In different lights that tho existence of a mark or u 
letter has been placed beyond nil doubt. 

The paragraph lines, whi£h aro barely visible, long escaped notice. I 
had not thought of looking for them until I accidentally detected one (at 
the top of Tab. xxxix.), which at first I did not understand. It was tho 
same with tho marks of quotation. 

M' It can hardly be said that this manuscript has actually turned 

^ tho scale in favour of any doubtful reading; but there is one 
passage where it might do so if the editor's conjecture about it 
is right. In Matt. xiv. 3 the Textus Rccept.ua has cdrjireu aMv ko\ 
&rro iv (bvXnKff. .Now hero there are no two of the earlier uncials 
that Are Tu oxact agreement. The editor thinks that tho MS. read 


f&ow avrbv h rjj (f>v\axjj f which there is no doubt it does, bat 
adds that there is room for the words diredrro after it and 
before the following words — vaUa <pt\imrov Now, on his own 
showing that there is either half a line or a line and a half want- 
ing, into which, upon his theory, there has to begot xal AirMtro 
BA 'Hpofodda rhv yv — it is ,£law that, if this is to be got into a 
line and a half,, the lines* containing each about eighteen letters, 
there can be but little preference for #cal dn*6*ro oyer cal 
t 0 *to. The former, which is the reading of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., seems to us tho more probable ; but we think 
the editor bas overstated the caso when he says that these 
words are cut off, but the space shows that they stood here 
originally. Upon the whole, the argument appears to be in 
favour of the reading tdrjrrcv avruv jc at Jv 17/ < pv\aK{f diredcro, and 
if he had stated the reading ho has assigned to (Zj as probable 
instead of certain, we should quite have agreed with him. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T IIE rise of few great nations will have been bo fully related as 
that of Prussia, should the enormous publication of Frederick 
the Great's correspondence be ever terminated, and should Qerr 
Droyuen be enabled to complete bis historical labours. The 
thirteenth volume of his great political history of Prussia (1) is 
occupied with the transactions, or rather the negotiations, of less 
than three years, from the beginning of 1746 to tho signature of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle in October 1748. Frederick him- 
Bolf declined to relato the history of this period, on tho ground 
that “ political intrigues deserve no attention when they lead to 
nothing.” It does not, indeed, appear that the destiny ofjEurope 
was materially affected by anything spoken, written, or trans- 
acted during this period, which has nevertheless left a mass of 
diplomatic memorials behind it, of which Ilerr Droysen, an 
historian of tho school of Ranke, for whom tho histories of 
Cabinets are the histories of nations, is obliged to take ample 
note. Tho most important incident was the conclusion of an 
ulliance between Austria and Russia, with tho ultimate object of 
recovering Silesia from Prussia for the former Power. Frederick 
knew that his title was morcly that of the sword, and that, as an 
upstart and a dospoiler of his neighbour, he could expect little 
sympathy in Europe. He stood, therefore, on a diplomatic 
defensive), until the exhaustion of all parties to the European war 
brought about a general pacification. Fredericks unwearied 
vigilance is surprising, and his correspondence indicates most 
forcibly how completely he was tho life and soul of his adminis- 
tration. It must also be acknowledged that all we learn here 
respecting tho disposition of tho Austrian, Russian, and Saxon 
Courts confirms the probability that he had substantial reasons 
whon, at a Inter period, ho anticipated his adversaries by begin- 
ing tho Seven Years’ - War. Tho most remarkable episode in the 
correspondence not directly connected with Frederick is the 
mysterious tragedy in Sweden, when tho English physician Black- 
well perished on tho scaffold. 

The second volume of Princo Bismarck's select speeches (2) 
comprises those delivered from 1871 to 1877. Although including 
several upon the Eastern question, tho conflict with the Roman 
Curia, and other interesting topics, there are few, if any, which 
would have attracted much attention apart from the personality of 
tho speaker. From this point of view they possess a peculiar in- 
terest, it may almost bo said a peculiar charm. Not including 
any ol‘ the speaker's moro recent questionable deliverances on poli- 
tical economy, they represent the mind evidently of a thorough 
man of business, and of a man of business 1 who feels it unnecessary 
to affect to bo anything else. The speaker's case i3 invariably well 
put, but without any special effort to persuade or overawe. The 
whole tone is that of a plain man talking to plain men, and the 
absence of rhetoric, tho solo reliauco on argument, the real or ap- 
parent candour and disinterestedness, tho superiority to all the 
ordinary ai ts of oratory, render them, when it is remembered who 
the speaker is, moro impressive and really persuasive than many 
much moro artistically constructed orations. The absence of any- 
thing arrogant or offensive to tho speaker’s opponents warrants 
the supposition that editorial care has been exercised in the selec- 
tion or revision. 

Professor Joseph Langon possesses remarkable qualifications as 
tho historian of the early Roman Church (3). He is learned, im- 
partial, a sincere Catholic, but an adversary of tbe dogma of Papal 
infallibility. lie, therefore, stands apart from the various in- 
fluences which might otherwise havo clouded the judgment of an 
orthodox historian, whethor Protestant or Catholic, and his 
work seems to attain the standard of impartiality as nearly as 
can be expected from a writer to whom the subject is one of 
personal as well as scientific interest. As a critical his- 
torian Professor Langon finds it impossible to Allow that the 
Bishop of Rome, during the first ages of the Church, claimed any 
sort of superiority over other dioceses, furthor than such a pre- 
cedence as, iu virtuo of the importance of his see, is accordoa to 
the Bishop of London among English prelates of the same rank. 

(1) Gcschichte der Pmuanischen Potitih . Von J. G. Droysen. Th. c, 
Bd. 3. Leipzig : Voit & Co. London : Williams A Norgate. 

(a) Awmwuhlte Ileden det Filrtten vt* Bit march, Bd. a. Berlin : 
Kortkampt. Loudon : Williams & Norgate. 

(3) G exchi ch to der lliimischen Kirche bis sum Pontifihate Leo'a /. Quel- 
fritmllobig dnrge.st el It von Dr. Joseph Laageu. Bonn: Cohen. London ; 
Williams & Norgate. 
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There is no traoe of any such pretension being systematically 
maintained until tho days of Leo 1. at the beginning of the fifth 
century. With Leo’s predecessor,' accordingly, Dr. Langen’s his- 
tory of the primitive age terminates, although he half promises to 
write the annals of the Church’s second period. It is to be hoped 
that this promise may be redeemed. Dr. Langen’s pen is guided 
by the most scrupulous fairness, as he has amply shown in the 
discussion of episodes so delicate for members of his Church as the 
deportment of Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus, Cyprian’s port in 
tho Novatianist controversy, and the affair of Pope Liberius, 

A work by the late Professor Keim on another department of 
primitive ecclesiastical history, the conflict botween Christianity 
and Paganism (4), may prove somewhat of a disappointment. 
Though now to the world, it is not a new book, having apparently 
been composed as long ago as 1855 ; while the author's omission 
to publish or complete it seems to imply that he was not fully 
satisfied with it. It was intended to have been brought down to 
the establishment of Christianity, but only reaches the reign of 
Commodus. Ilerr Ziegler has, nevertheless, judged rightly in 
considering it worthy of publication ; although many of the most 
interesting points, such as the nature of Cclsus’s attack on 
Christianity and the date of the Epistle of Barnabas, have been 
more fully treated by the author himself in othor places. The 
most interesting part of the book is the discussion of the various 
causes which assisted the diffusion of Christianity, such as tho in- 
trusion of Oriental religions into the Homan world, the cosmo- 
politan spirit of administration, the humanitorianism of philosophy, 
and the relation towards definite religious faith in the age of the 
Antonines. 

The fentonary of the publication of Kant’s Kritik tier JReinen 
Vtmunft will hardly produce a more adequate momorial than Dr. 
V^iblinger’s (5) ample, but not ponderous, commentary. Besides 
the 'explanation of the text itself, Dr. Vniblinger lias brought toge- 
ther a mass of references, showing how Knot has been understood 
by disciples or opponents, especially contemporaries, ilis historical 
introduction and bibliography are also very useful. Dr. Werner’s 
Kant in Italy (6) is an account of the reception of Kant’s system 
by the philosophers of that country, which has been rather 
respectful than cordial. 

W. von lleichenau’s ( 7 ) sketch of the development of Spinozft’s 
philosophy to our times is a prize essay. Tho writer considers 
Leibnitz, Kant, and Schopenhauer as legitimate successors of 
Spinoza, a classification against which they would all three have 
protested. In our own time, he maintains, their mantle has fallen 
upon Geiger and Noire, whose importance many people will think 
greatly over-estimated by him. It is manifest, at all events, that 
their method of research differs widely from Spinoza’s or Kant’s, 
being almost exclusively the deduction of principles from the 
actual observation of material phenomena, especially of languuge. 

Ilerr -Meyer’s (8) history of the medieval guild of goldsmiths at 
Strasburg consists of two dissimilar sections— -the 41 Urkundon,” un- 
readable except by proficients in old Gorman, and the 14 Darstel- 
lung,” or summary of the information deduced from them, which 
is very clear and agreeable. The system of excessive restriction 
on masters and paternal despotism over journeymen would appear 
intolerable now, but no doubt answered well in its own day. The 
fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century were the most 
flourishing period of German industry. About 1540 a reaction 
set in, attributed by llerr Meyer to tho great increase of 
population, as well as to tho political cirdumstauccs of the times. 

Another volume of the valuable series of works on trade and 
political economy (9) conducted by l)r. Schmoller, relates to more 
modern matters, being a treatise on stock-broking as at present 
earned on in Germany and in England. The n^terials for 
comparison are chiefly afforded by the reports of two English 
Committees, the Foreign Loan Committee of 1875 and the fttock 
Exchange Commission of 1878. The self-government of the 
London Stock Exchange excites the writer’s admiration, and he 
thinks it should bo tho object of legislation and public opinion in 
Germany to discourage as for as possible speculation by members 
of the Stock Exchange in their individual capacity, and to build 
up an organized corporation out of the various exchanges dispersed 
throughout the country. It is mentioned that the securities of 
various descriptions officially quoted in the Berlin list have risen 
from si in 1820 to 636 in 1880. 

The late Baron von Weber (10), the son of the composer, was 
one of the most distinguished engineers in Germany. Shortly 
before his death he made a tour of inspection of the principal 


canals of Great Britain fcpd Sweden, in the service of the 
Prussia^ Ministry of Public Works. His posthumous volume Is 
not merely an account of the' canals, but a history of the legis- 
lation respecting them, rig copious statistics. The prolonged 
frosts in Sweden ore evidently a great impediment to waiter 
traffic ; nevertheless, nine out of fifteen pa n el s are said ‘to be 
paying well. v 

Lessing’s wife was an amiable and interesting woman (11) ; hie 
courtship one of the most pleasing, and her death one or the 
most pathetic, passages of his nietory. It is merely as his wife, 
however, that she holds any place in general biography, and Herr 
Thiele’s attempt at a monograph is not so much a supplement to 
Ijoseing’s biographers &b a repetition of things already too circum- 
stantially related by them. It probably owes its existence to the 
Leasing centenary, and, being unexceptionable in taste and style, 
may pass muster fairly enough as a complimentary memorial. ^ 

Johann Georg Muller’s notes of his residence with Herder (12) 
arc much more worthy of republication. Muller, who afterwards 
became a considerable man, was in 1780 a young Sw\as student, 
who sought Herder’s acquaintance as an asylum against religious 
and philosophical doubt, and found all he sojignt. It is but 
natural that the visitor should dwell chiefly on the aspects of 
Herder’s character of most concern to himself in hfc then state of 
mind; his account is, therefore, far from affording a complete 
picture of the man. It is nevertheless full of interesting traits,, 
and especially displays the reaction in Herder’s mind against the 
insipid rationalism of his day, which went bo far as to dispose 
him to believe in intercourse with supernatural beingfc Generally 
speaking, tho mystical and devout side of Herder’s disposition is 
more prominent than would have been anticipated— a circumstance 
which may be accounted for by the idiosyncrasy of his guest In 
general he appears as a charming character of tho purely idealistic 
type, refined and aspiring to a fault, but deficient in the perception 
of reality. Shaftesbury and Fdnelon, kindred spirits, are men- 
tioned among his favourite authors. Muller was greatly im- 
pressed by Goethe, although ho saw but little of him ; hie account 
of Wielund, against whom Herder probably prejudiced him, is by 
no means favourable. 

The Early English compositions whose authorship is investi- 
gated by Dr. Einenkel (13) are the 44 liali Meidenhad” and the 
legends of St. Juliana, St. Margaret, and St. Catherine, edited by 
Mr. Morton and Mr. Cockayne. All these, as well as the 
44 Aucreu Itiwle,” are attributed by Mr. Cockayne to the same 
writer, whom he conjectures to have been Bishop Richard le 
Poor. l)r. Einenkel, on the other hand, maintains that “ Hall 
Meidenhad” is by a different author to the lives of St. Juliana 
and St. Margaret, but that these proceed from the same pen. The 
authorship of the legend of St. Catherine is reserved for a sub- 
sequent investigation. 

l)r. Eugen Oswald has accomplished an excellent niece of work 
in preparing for theGorman public a memoir of Carlyle (14), with a 
selection of briof and prognaut passages from his writings. His 
appreciation of Carlyle, though warm, is discriminating, and better 
adapted than extravagant panegyric to recommend his hero to 
judicious readers. He might, perhaps, have made more use of the 
recently published autobiography, from which he would have 
learned, among othor things, that the story of the destruction of 
tho first MS. of the “ French Revolution ” is authentic. 

No property of a good edition is wanting to tho first book of 
Martial (1 5) as edited by J. Flach. The notes convey all requisite 
information in a surprisingly briof space, and the same conciseness 
and clearness distinguish the biography, notice of MSS. and 
editions, and other prolegomena. 

The plot of Alfred Friedmann’s version of Dpn Juan (16) is 
original. The statue of the Commander is omitted, and the action 
turns upon Don Juan’s unsuccessful endeavours to seduce his 
brother’s wife, in the course of which he evinces a sensibility and 
a sentimentality more like a character of Schillet’s early period 
than the gay ironic hero of Moli&re and Mozart. The book Is 
beautifully printed. “The Loss mnde Good ”(17), by the same 
writer, is an amusing tale in the taste of Boccaccio, told very 
cleverly in musical verse, but with too many twists and interpola- 
tions for the Bake of rhyme. 

Besides a new but so far not very promising story by GnBtav 
zu Puttitz, the Rundschau (18) has two bic^raphioal ^articles of 
considerable interest, and two more on the politics of the day. The 
latter consist of a survey of the present situation, in South Africa, 
in which the humanity of English policy towards the natives is 


(4) Rom und dot Chrietmthum. Aus Th. Krim’s handschriftlicheu 
Kachloss herausgegeben von U. Ziegler. Berlin: Beimer. London: 
Williams & Nor gate. 

(5) Commentar zu Kanfe Kritik der Reinen Vemunfl. Heransgegeben 
von Dr. 11 . Vaiblinger. fid. z. Hft. x. Stuttgart : spemann. London: 
Williams & Norgntc. 

(6) Kunt in JttiTUn. Von Dr. Karl Werner. Wien: Gerald’s Sobn. 
on : Williams & Norgnto. 

(7) Die moni Stitch* PhUoeophis ton Spinoza biz «v/ unsere Tape. Von 
W. von Reichcnau. Kttln: Mayer. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(8) Die Strasaburper Goldtchmiedezunft ton ihrem Entstehen bit 1681. 
TJrkunden und Dunstcllung. Von Hans Meyer. Leipzig: Dancker & 
Humblot. London : Williams as Norgate. 

( 9) Die Effehtenhom. Pine Verpieickunp deutscher und enplischer 
Zustand*. Von Emil Struck. Leipzig ; Dancker & Humblot. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

(to) Dfe Wdsserstrassen Nord-Europa'u Von Hex Maris von Weber. 
Leipzig 1 Engelmnnn. London : Williams U Norgate. 


(11) Em Lessinp. Kin LtbentbUd f. Von Riehsrd Thiele. Th. x. 

Hulle : Buchhandlung des Woisenhau see, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Avs dm Herder'tchen Haute. Aufoeichnunten yap Johann s 
Georg Muller (1780-83). Herausgegeben von Jakob fiaeohtold. Berlin: 
Weidmaun. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Uetter die Verfueter einiper neuangeUUcheUcher 8chr(ften . Ton Dr. 
Eugen Einenkel. Leipzig : Foek. London : Nutt. 


(14) Thomas Carlple. Kin LehentbUd / q/und GoldkBrner asm seine 
Werken. DorgestellL ausgewlttilt, ttbertrogen durefi* Eugen Oswald. ^ 
Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 


( 15) M. Valer . Martiali* Epigrammaton librum primum rmmeuit, commits? 

tariU instruxit J. Flach. Tubing® : Laopp. London t Nutt. . 

(16) Von Juan's Letzter Abenteuef. Drokna in ttttsi JUdtk. VonvV 
Allred Friedmann. Leipzig Kcisiner. London: Nutt 

(17) Ertetzier Verlust fybvetle. > Von Alfred Friedmann. Zweitc 
Aufloge. Hamburg; Richter. Londons Nutt v y 

(18) Deutsche Rundschau. Heranugegebea • von ltd hW Bodenberg. 
Jnhrg. vn, lift. it. Berlin : FaeteL Loudon 1 Trilbner 
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noqpM’fitt <$iap&£liy abd appreciation ; find a review of the 
recent reaction la RuttU, which promisee torgive the Panalavio ot 
“ Muscovite w partr their first opnortunity of exhibiting them- 
selves as sexions pontioians. The writeiMKbinks that much might 
be uxged ia&vour of this pojioy front etnssian point of view, if 
its execution »1A be entrusted to men of capacity, but that the 
paucity 'ox 'Utah men in_the " Muscovite w party renders it a 



English literature as a" leading character in ‘Kingsley 9 ! 

Tragedy, wad the modem Italian statesman Gino Capponi. The 
men have a certain resemblance to each as austere and digni- 
fied figures ; Conrad a fierce , and , gloongy fanatic, the preacher of 
a crusade against heretics, the . evil genius of St*. Elizabeth of 
Hungary; Uapponi, a loyal, uncompromising, unfashionable Italian 
Whig, aevoted to ms country as well as his Church, but for whom 
theftimes sndted much too’ rapidly. 
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Prospectuses of the Mineral Departments and of Entrance and other Scholarship*, amounting 
In the aggregate to ahmit Xl^oo a )car. may be obtained at Mr. Coiinimii'ii, Piccadilly, and at 
oilier Bookseller* in Mum-heater, and they will bo forwarded from the College on application. 
J. HOLME NICHO LSON, Jiegistrar. 

B uian t~o n o o l \ e g ’e. 

Princi,ml Rev. T. HAVES BELCHER, M.A.. Queen s College, Oxford. 

Vice- J ‘rinc i pal- Rev, J. NEWTON, M.A, John's College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September M. 

F. W. MADDEN. M.K.A.S., Secretary. 


TSLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, APLEY 

(near RYDEb 

The WINTER TERM will enmmenee on Friday, Scptcmlier 18. 

Full particulars from the Hev.Cauuu TEESDALE, Head-Master j or the SnonBTABY, The 
Cottage, Melville Street, 11) de. 

QOMEUSETSHI RE OOLT.75GE, lteth.— The CHRISTMAS 

TERM commences Saturday, September 17. 

Buurdurs are received by the ilead-Ma*ter. 

TiiINGDON SCHOOL— This Foundation (a.». 1803). Si* 

Miles from Oxford, has complete new buildings In large grounds. Clinical ana Modem 
Departments, with strong stuff id Masters, valuable University Scholarships. Thorough pre- 

E . ration fur tho Military and other Professional Examinations, and esyrefol gniundJng for 
iya whose destlnatiuii is the larger Public School*. Well- ventilated Private Studies and 
InUrrnarles, Fives-eourts, rowing for ltoya who swim. 

School Fees, 137 to £t*U i advantages to tho Son* of the Clergy. 

Apply to the Rev. E. Summkuh, B.D., Head-Master. 


PREPARATION for tho UNIVERSITIES, for the NAVAL, 

MILITARY, and CIVIL SERVICES, nnd for general puMulta, under the direction of 
the Head-Master, the Rev. JAMES WHITE. M.A.. late Haad-kaster of SuOxford 
Military College, and formerly Instructor of Mathematics at tho Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich i assisted by a lurgu staff of Resident Musters, Graduate* In Honour* of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Michuelmu* Term euiniucncea on Septcinber 18. Application* for lntarfha- 
tion as to Cadetships, Exhibitions, Scholarships, Medal*, Terms, fee. to be mode to the 
Secretary. By Ordor 0 f the CounoU, 

Royal Naval School, New Cross, August 1881. ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 


r PIlINITY COLLEGE SOEIOOL, STRATFORD-ON^VON.— 

XI > Th .® ^^ on ' RICHAKD CURRY, M.A., taamlsted by Seven Real Amt Graduate 
Moat ers, two being specially lor Mmlcrii Languages. Sjiccial preparation far the Univeraitiea. 
Army, and all competitive Examinations. ExIdblHon to tho Unlversltlca of 880 per annum/ 1 
Junior Department for Young Boys. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Ac. &c. Terms to 
and 60 G ulneus — A pply to the W audkn . 

COUTH ’KENSINGTONf PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Hereford Square, Gloucester Road, S.W The SONS of NOBLEMEN and GEN- 

TLEMEN are thoroughly profmml for Eton and other Piililla Schools. CarcAil individual 
r.^.?u 0I> TT ^ S“^i£Sift ,l f* v,ug h0,l '°‘ £jl,KJTlcnoed govern©** for young 

JJIGHGATE SCHOOL. — Tho Next Term commences Tuesday, 

7 “*" Heptomber 80. In the' Indian Civil Service Examination nf thia year a Puidl passed 
divert from the Snhool 17th uut of 31 siu-etvstul Candidates, and *r tut first for Greek andJImsf for 
k,¥TOl°u5uM h ^ partlcuiar* of admission, apply to the Her. C. MoDoWat l, 

^INDEN^iSllSON ALi e7~ vVoRTHING, Sussex.~Th7R^. 

W . p. ALLEN, M. A.. Vicar of Fincfen t Fellow and. from 1873-1881, Tutor of Magdalen 
^veralUei^lio! ° 14 ilM Vacancies for 1IGU8E PUPILS, to bo SpmdtrS 

*OVER8LADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL (ne*r RUGBY). 

^VYhejRbv. O. F. WltlGUT. M.A.. late Fellow of C.C.C. CamWfoemerly Asais tant- 
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npHORWUESTE, 

J* Miro MATIlKUhei 


OAKLEIGH PARK. Station on 0. ft R. 


JL Him If ATIIKH Jibs vooanrlc. for DAUGHTERS of GENTLlTttKN'. Lame detached 
*■-“* v ^imo garden. Healthy situation. London Professor*. Pupils token Honours 
star Loc al Exaih*. ClmrtBiMTgm yUl open September Sflth. < ,y 



XJ OLMRSDALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL 

XX Mr. SEYMOUR McC. II1IX, M.A., prepares BUYS for tho Pul 
NEXT TERM begins September lfl. Prospectus on application, 


Sussex.— 

VubUo Schools. The 


P REPARATORY SCHOOL, Langley Place, LANGLEY, 

BUCKS. 

Mr. V. E. HT. COLLINS, lato Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, and for some time 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD B. 
KEYSER, for four years Assistant- Master At the Her. J. TV. Uuwtroy’e, Aldin 
Bouse, Slough, receive BQYH between tho ages of Eight and Fourteen, to prepare 
tpr entrance on the Olus Jcal or Modem side of tho Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS ore also especially prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of the Pablio 
flchcols. 

Langley IMace Is a few minnfces’ walk from Langley Station, on tho 0. W. R. ; is 
four miles ‘from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It stands on 
gravel soil, above tlio level of the Thames. Tho sanitary arrangements aro 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above address. 

M ILTTATtY ^dilVlh SERVICE EXAM l NATIONS^ 

J.VX There f, a Department In connexion with BLAIll LOUGK SCHOOL, POLMONT 


BTATION. Stirlingshire, for prc|MiratU>n for tho above Exnrninat.on*. 1 Immure gained during 
“ o niut vnr.A Three Appointment* to Woolwich Academy-. Seventh Place fur Indian Civil 
~ ’ :.ke. A^TnU parti culars r “ " 


KUUi 


■ on application to the Uuad-Mamtku. 


TIKE D1STKJLCT.— The ttov. T. STEVENS (Wrangler) will 

XJ w have a Vacancy for a PUPIL In September. Climate suitable for a delicate laiy. 
lfoimtfln ami sea air \ bathing, boating, fishing^— A ddress, Eden Mount, Gr ange over Hand*. 

^THOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION is offered, in a large 

Country Hbure, to a few GENTLEMEN'S SONS (over Fifteen) who require extra care. 
ypr relrrcucwi and terms, addremi M.A. O xun. Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. AMESBURY HOUSE, T.ige 

X Ifeath, BICKLEY. Kent—ICcv. EDMUND FOWLE receives THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS under the age of fifteen, to prepare Ibr the Public School*. 

The house, surrounded by six acres of land, is situated In a charming locality, thirteen miles 
from London. 

There Is every requirement Ibr a high-class Private School, a cricket and football around, 
large Iron playroom, forming gymnasium, Ac., two Eton flve^-eourts, workshop, dry play- 
ground, and a run of a third of a mile on a dry gravel path. 

The soil Is gravel, and all tho Sanitary arrangements la and ontof tho house have been 
under the special supervision of Dr. Amman Cauficntkii, of Croydon. 

Every Educational advantage given and many comforts offered, the greatest cars being 
taken of little Boys on their first leaving home. 

Great snecess has been met with, several open Scholarships gained, and in no single case has 
a Boy failed to take Ids proper place at a public school. 

Rev. Edmund Fowi.il la well known by hi* very successful series of Latin and School Bonks, 
and ibr his Eton l 1 reek Reader —written by special request for that School, and now in u«o at 
Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, ftc. Terms, from Wi to 120 guineas. 


C H. ROSE, M.A., of Conyngham House, RAMSGATE 

• (ftirmerly Eleven years at Chvam Hehoof), will be joined In preparing PUPILS for the 
public Schools by the Ilev. 11. (J. v. SNOWDEN, U.A. ifniutecn yearn Sen. Aml*t. Muster to 
Rev. W. T. Browning, Thorpomundeville). House largo, with perfect sanitary arrangements, 
and groundi of nearly fou r a cres. P rospectus on a pplication . 

OOtFril of FRANCE.— An OXFORD M.A., and IWristov-nt- 

^ Law ( Mantled), an experienced and snccessful Tutor, residing In lii*s own Villa, which Is 
most beautifully and healthily n.tuatcd ono mllo from the town of llvtiw, receives SIX 
PUPILS In delicate health, wlm are ufopared Ibr the Universities, Ao. Highest references — 
Address, W. USNImY CitATRU, Les Rosslgiiols, Hydros (Var). 


* pOMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS— ROYS carefully 

Vy prepared.— Carelialton House, Surrey. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.— Rev. Dr. FROST and Captain 

£X_JAME8, ^te R.E., re-commence work on August 22 — Address. 21 Lexham Gardena, 


Cromwell Hoad. 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, tho ARMY, &c.— 

X Mr. II. M. HEWITT, M.A.. First Class Classical Trl|>o* (IWMU, Pint Class Morel 
Tripos nM16), Assistant-Examiner In the Guidon University, will be prepared *~ 
In Ncptsifiber. select RESIDENT PUPILS at Putney, b.W. Excellent hou 
re si tuatlofi.— Address, 7 G ray’s Inn Square, London, W ,C. 


Sciences 

receive, l 

Attractive sltuatl 


ARMY, 

** TITIi 


to the Faroes.— fi 


SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA 00MFE- 

“ CE Messrs. A SKIN will be happy to forward (gratis) 

UTOR8. kefcreuce kindly allowed to Chaplain-General 

i, 0A Sack vllle Street. W. _____ 


JPDUOATIONAL HOME for the DAUGIITEKS of GENTLE- 

•XU MEN.— TH* OSANGK. Kndanlch, BOSN-ON-THK-nHTNK. Gwm.ny.-Nun.lwr 
■* * — — — - | TC> English home. Resident North German and Parisian 

Masters Ibr accomplishments. Unexceptionable references,— Apply 
Mrs. DUKMNK&. 


: for the GROCERS* COMPANY’S MIDDLE 

.LASH SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNS.-NoUco Is hereby given that the Court of 
the Grocers' Company will, in November next, proceed to the appointment of a HEAD- 
MASTER of their Middle Class Day School at Ilaekuey Downs, built to 
~0O Boys (the present number of Boys In the School Is XM). 

"'Apltatlon fee, f l 
Head-Master wl 


accommodate from 

Fixed stipend, £100 per 


,..j present number or Bovs In the Scliot . . 

annum Capitation lee, £1 per Boy up to £400, and 10s. per Boy beyond that numlwr. 

’ The new Head-Master will enter ii|am his duties at Clirir ' 


latinos next. He will be appointed 

aubleet to the nrovlslons of a Scheme of tho Endowed Schools Commissioners. He need not be 

ft Holy OrderVbut most not accent or hold any beuefloe having the cure of soula, or any offloe 

employment which. In the opinion of the Court, may lntericre with the proper performance 

of hts autles as llsad •Master. ** 

^Further nartleulars may he obtained upon application to the CLKltxc of the Grocers' Com- 
-, London, E.C. 


* pany, Groceti' Mali, 


TJERWIOK-UPON-TWEED GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER WANTED. 

Then being a Voeaney in the Head-Mastership of the above School, Gentlemen who may 


deSroto of£atn* parScufarowlth a view to 

*^{iappolnSnSfCui be made about the niddl of Senteml 
«m eatHBOB hie duties at the close of the Christmas Vocation . 
* s By order of Up 

^ B em fik-upoit^Pwesd, August la, Wl. 


for the Ofllce am' requested to 


iber next, and the new Master 


By order of Urn Governors, 

OEO. L. PAULIN, Clerk. 


pOLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 

mjS In I^nSlt^al one of the leader nl ted 1 K 1 1 ty cl Vni Tar " I 

^ eonem to d to artM srCommUslod f^Uir. selection of tm 

M ™M r n£sLfrs«,-0, ojftdj. ammpm. 

atlon forms 

_ i. 0 'o?Hkb 

Mic^an«k.!>4 OffiM, 1 jranmlun, 


T.ONDON HOME.— mi ;' 1 

reflned%d comfortable Ixmdon r 
nal earn are oflbred.— Address, Mi 



TO PARENTS and (ffTARDIANS.— A MEDICAL MAN, 
Pirril" 

Lauriston VlUa, 204 Victoria Park Rood. - , . 


_ T COUPLE, giving up hooMlteepmg, , would 

A be glad to meet with a SITUATION of TfcUBT i town or eoonjry. A I 

C ntlemau wrlh fishing or shooting box would find them capable of dolv eU iff 
en In good families.— Addrew. J. M.. 7 Bay ham B treat, Cam dan Te wq, 

BLINDNESS. 

AT least one-fourtli of those suffering from Blihdnem cab 

by I jnmnln pretCTi d ers to *Ofit?ca? Kiflence. 0 ^ Mr?° ILENR x 
ifptlcisn, a Eudslelgh Gardens, Eiiston Square, Loudon, can be personal! 
improved spectacles supplied dally (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) f 
Mr. Laurence's engagements at various lnstltutkins prevent min from b 


engagements at various Institutions proven 

suited at any other time. Sir Julius Busmiuot. Manchester Square* 

“ J have tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your 
admirably for reading and walking. The dearness of your grosses M — 


Is really surprising. . Biuu, CliL^msford.iate Surgoon-Mcjor 
not have believe * ‘ " ' “ ‘ ' ' * 


lee. suit n 
rlth othei 


at iny age, El 
root on the rli 
hundred Tc*l 


t possible that uiy sight could have been so i 

Elghty-lwo. 1 cun now read the smallest print, alt h 


i proved an 

sintering from cats- 

UR* 

SftOavendlsh Squares 



Jejtfebhoy. ByouJia i Baron Dowieans, Calcutta i Major BrlUt 
Ac. Ao. Established Twenty -seven y eon. Gonsultation free. 

■REGENT’S PARK ROAD.— TO BE lsET, on., LEASE, or 

* v tlio Lease to be Sold, on moderate terms, a seml-dctachea' RESIDENCE, la eseelleut 
condition, containing three large Hittlng-rooms, Breakfast-room, rapttaLBosement. Ilot and 
cold w utvr u» tlie top of the house, aud gus throughout. Book entrance from garden. Close to* 
Hi. Mark’s Church and Zoological Gardens. Seven minutes from Chalk Farm station for 
Uty, arc — Apply to Mr. Brand, Upholsterer, 117 Park Street, Gloucester Gate, Regeut's 
Park, N. W. 

PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR nKIl MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Bo. 

REDUCED RATES OF TASS AGE MONEY.— SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS* 

Weekly departure for Bombay. 

Fortnlghtlv departure for Ceylon, Madras, and Colentta. 

Fortnightly departure for China aud Japan. 

Fortnightly departure for Australia and New Zealand. 

Offiokh i 122 LEA DENIT ALL STREET. LONDON. E.C., and 
to COCK HPUJt STREET, 6.W. 

HOTELS. 

■RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Facing Sea an* 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms . Hpaoious Coffee- room for Ladicsaud Gontlemos. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 

IIENJN. BULL, Manager. 


JUTLAND BAY, Islo of Wight, near Alum Bay; — TOTLAND 

- 1 - BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort, with moderate charges. BUlinrd- 
WHiin and tunuis lawn. Bracing uir. Excellent sands and promenade pier. Good anvhorneo 
for yachts. Hpeciul Service. I ridiiy. 2 10 lie turning Monday, 7 A.lL-_Apply to M/m 

FLKMi x<j. Manageress (lute of the Langham Hotel). T * 

— . . - — . ■ . IB— 

TLFRAOOMBE HOTEL. — On tlie verge of the Atlantic, in 

its own Grounds of Five Acres, with Tenuis Lawn. Contains 2fl0 Rooms, and I* “a 
model of suiiitury excel lenee.** Due of the largest Swimming Baths in En gland , ^liin Private 
Hcu- water Baths — Every iiifoniiaLion of Managku. 


RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 

*■ Crests, anil Addresses. Steel Dios Engraved as Gems. 

NOTE TATER and ENVELOPES artistically Illuminated In Gold, Silver, Bronze, and* 
Colours. In the first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, I*, per 300. 

IiENltY RODRIGUES. 49 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

HEAL & SON 

UAVE ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 

TO TELEIB VERY LARGE STOCK OP 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

t 

A Cntalo-uc of BEDROOM FURNITURE, with GOO Dest&na, , 
sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 19,1 to IDS TOTTENHAM COURT HOAD, LONDON, W. 

DECORATION. ,« /; 

ly/TORANT tfe CO., having for many years carefully studied the^ 

A-vX b Uf t iierloila of Dtoorativo Art, anf| having had greet experience in carrying'* 
out Important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FUHNXSBjNO 
of TOWN nud COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, oftd execute the ne oew nry 
works at modern to cost. MORANT & CO. personally gnperlntond all ijorp 

entrusted to them. ^ w ' * 

01 New Bosti) Street, W, ^ 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


o&raiNAL annum, 

. VAST OOLOVBS, 

* , 

P.tt«HI— ttiglttn, 

C. HZSS&ST *, SOI 
lMWxrOBD SCBSBS, W. 


Xfi 
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; on some industrial communities, in, 
[possibly incline- thpm: to promote cOn-d> 
^ht produce a feeling of Irritation widely 
"negotiations 'difficult* la the monuiitto' 
b# an an i mated' . demand for retail falUfjn, 
would Ultimately take the'' form of a proposed n-^ 
^crease of t^e, duties on French vinos. Tficre woul^ to 
much strOTuyei* ohj^felviovwi td'dutufe on articles produced in 
Epgfend wKdti;would'neces^rily ’havo^a protective ope- 
ration. Ohly A tudiirtoUary acquaintance with SconomiO 
principles is^ecpiircd-io distinguish between the respective 
effects of b^sVpia ^Bx o 1 1 ft .luxuries and on competitive 
p roducU. ,V ^ 4$^ j' XWi Jfi*© would have no. protofctivo 
tondotidjr/ t£let»s, kwSfcdrSt indirectly caused an increased 
^cpnsnmp^ipn of beeiv A duty on silk goods, or on' French 
bran^y^^yhich competes wiUk English spirits, would, as 
far as it wui levied on imports, contribute to tho revenue ; 
but it ytbftki at the same time inoreaso the price of English 
silks pr JJjTglish gin, foi 4 the exclusive benetit of the rnanu- 
foctmpA). it is for tliifi reason tlTat duties on tea, wine, 
and taptocco jp6 legitimate as far as they aro fiscally 
cxpqdie§C 4 [Duties on machinery or on textilo fabrics 

private persons, who have no 
funds. It would be inexpedient, and 
tax largo classes of French 
it&pgutJL including eggs, poultry, rabbits, fruit, and 
vegtftdl |$tes. The great mass of Englishmen will never 
submit to anmrtificial increase in tho cost of provisions. 

Kftl' J&adstone, as long as he directs tho financial policy 
of Enj^an^, will bo loth to discourage tho importation of 
Fronek wines. When ho introduced, in i860, tho legis- 
lation which was necessary to givo effect to the French 
Treaty, lie persuaded himself, with characteristic facility, 
that, in *hoapojpng claret, lie was not only promoting 
Ofljfcmorcial^intoreonrse, but effecting a moral reformation. 
*KT<& without reason, ho thought that light claret would 
be wholesome in moderation, and that it would seldom 
be consumed in excess. JIo even amused tho House of 
.pqmmons by expatiating 011 tho advantage to bo derived 
by maids of all work if they wore no longer sent for pots 
ofAbeer to tlio public-house round the corner. To some 
extent his hopes have been justified by tho result. An 
innocent, if nut palatable, hoverngo is largely consumed by 
tho middle classes, though light claret has hitherto 
scarcely* penetrated the haunts of drunkenness. An in- 
crease in the prico of ordinary wines would be a Berious 
evil, though tho additional charge on costly vintages might 
1)6 almost imperceptible. That Mr. Gladstone's enthusiasm 
for the cause of light claret has not subsided after tho ex- 
perience of twenty years, is proved by bis Budget of 1880. 

then made considerable changes in the systom of 
luxation for tho purpose of facilitating the commercial 
treaty which ho then regarded as a certain result of 
negotiation. Anothor reason against a hasty alteration of 
the duties on French wines is to be found in the complica- 
tions which might ariso in dealing with Spain and 
Portugal. Any preference which might bo Ranted to 
cither country, though it might procure some relaxation 



would bo objectionable if it caused any 
n renewal of commercial relations with 
ill thut no hasty fiscal legislation is pos- 
of year. In enacting or abolishing com- 
in nil other important transactions, it 
in a hurry. There is nothing toprevont 
French Assembly from passing any law 
whfchVnay removo tho difficulty which was croatod by M. 
Tiuabd. 

* 4 = = = 


ofVcxisting tar 
impediment 
Franco. It 
€iblo 4 jt this ti 
medial treai 
ifi Aides iral 
■the newly- el 



TIIE INDIAN BUDGET. 


T HE bankruptcy of India is a long time coming. Bj 
Ishis time, according to calculations which seemed 
plausible when they were published, sho ought at least to 
l\ave made a supposition with lqjr creditors. As it is, the 
finuncialjabyss which makes the staple of Mr. Hyndman’s 
uermon turn# out, now that it is reached, to be not at all a 
bad sort. of place. * Surpluses grow there quite naturally, 
though, like trees on^a mountain side when they get to the 
lqwcl of theViudf they pre apt to be cat down by unfore- 
seen war Qxpeupes. The nation that has np history natu- 
rally gives birth to the Secretary of State who las no 
listeners. If Lord Haiiti^qton h&i^ljftd to ppeak nf im- 
pending loans, and to hint at Ithp^i^l guaroftees^ the 




1 ^1 . , 1 . ,a^k. j=s =g== 

llouse of Compons flight haverb?en 4kl$byL \ tbf 

third wbek of August. K Bat to^eSl^of ag gregAtoialanoes 
of incom&ovor expend ituBf— even t&ough those btfhsfctoA. 
and something snpre, haviyefc a matter of fkot bi^ 

Vt#k, aim* tbjb was really all that Lprd f - * ' 

sense or 



Into tho extraordinary paisoalialation whi 
months ago put the expenditdfll at aboi ^ 
sum, Lord HAitTtxoTON did not enter, *13 
it is enoagli to know that, under tb#* agstem 
ing the accounts which has since beeoradoj 
impossible for sifth a* mistake t<* rtouil 
happen at all, it is best that a war sho: 
the occasion of it. As regarda othdfjkindA 
tho actual figures aro an important elomeSf 
whother the outlay shall be inenrrod, 
known wl^at tho Afghan waj, would 
still have gone on with it. The policy q£^fielk]Ec 
ment may have been right or wrong, hmggas it 1 
adopted because it was cheap, it wouldnot b 
abandoned if it had been known to be dear, 
has been provided from four distinct s*M: 
ordinary surpluses of the four years, from i8W*toj 


re, 


tot 
bom 

. ley • 

_ _ . .. _i88jf, 

havo provided nine and a half millions ; tho FXhiae In- 
surance Fund has been appropriated to the anmaki X>f» 
four millions ; four millions and a half were tak^Mph^I v 
the cash balances; and tho Imperial Treasury Bfcr'Ofki- \ 
triboted five millions. It was reasonable that India stifrAd 
give up her surpluses during tho war, and as Bhe will rotfp 
the unexhausted benefits of the frontier rail way s^iero* ia ' 
no great hardship in burdening her with tho money vdilph J ’ 
has to bo borrowed to replace the castf balances.* Bui the. . 1 
Famine Insurance Fund ought not to have been diverted? 
from its proper purpose. Scarcity will not be staveffL o v ff 
by tho fact that wo were fighting tho Afghans during tho 
years when we ought to havo been making provision to 
meet it, and tho money which the Government of Indict ' 
could not provide without laying hands on funds set 
apart to meet equally unavoidable demands, might well 
havo been contributed by England. A grant of^nino 
millions, in place of one for five, would havo fairly 
distributed what was, in tho fullest sense of the word, 
a joint liability. For the future the cost of prfrvifym 
against famine is to bo included in tbo estimated ex- 
penditure of tho year. If any charge for actual famine 
relief arises during tho year, it will to defrayed out of this 
sum. If there is no call for any such expenditure, the 
money will to appropriated partly to protective works — 
that is, works which cannot be expected to yield any direct 
return in the way of vent or ineroasod revenue, and partly 
to the redaction of debt. Among the protective works 
which are first to ho undertaken aro a canal in tho Doccan 
and a railway in tho Punjab. It is to bo hoped that, now 
that works aro to bo undertaken without reference to 
immediato money profit, the tanks made under the native 
rulers of India, which have been allowed to fall into rum, 
will havo a chatico of getting repaired. Thoy%re uuin- „ 
tereBting, no doubt, to modern engineers, bat there it* 
good reason to believe that, if they had been properly kept 
np, they would havo averted, not, indeed , tho groat his- 
torical famines, but some of the recurring local scarcities. 

It is satisfactory to learn that tho agricultural department, 
which wan unfortunately given np a few years Book, is to 
be reconstituted. - No doubt, if such a department were tb« t 
attempt any sudden introduction of European methods of 
farming, it would do more harm than gaud. In agricul- 
tural matters the Government of India nas to learn as 
well as to teach. It has to study and oomjmro tho 
traditional rules of thumb which are ifiost mlujfcd by 
native cultivators, to discover the scientific laws which, " 
underlie them, and to modify, the application of these Jaws 
by the experience thus gained. Administered in - 

spirit, tho Agricultural Department mqr b%pf thl greatest 
possible value to India. 

Lord Hartxmgton’s observations on the Indiai* cotton;* 
duties will be variously taken Is ccmfinning the views of 
those who think that they ought not to have beta m«ddl% . u 
with and of those wlg> .think that they ought, to huvw. 
altogether rengded, - * The' Adyamlm^oS r tot*l 
kave, howevir53.be Immense, advantage oVer timip oppo- 
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ifcion of 44fe antics whidh have 


tjMmp IBe reira 

• Men t^ken o$ia impossible, and the maintonanMof those 

wmsiii is disadvantegeetwalike ttf India And Lan- 
{here is bat one praccmal concision front 1 ’Lord 

* reasoning. We ha 'seems, ingeniously 
one and the same procesf, t<^ destroy ji> parjji- 

1 enlar' terndf native manufacture and to olo^jJwfobdfc of 
Englim ssnikj, ' A duty which combines theae^pposite jde^ 
m^nfr ba^noVjPe fro soon got rid of. y[o retein our 
as to the p ropriety of touching these duties 


of touching these duties 


a{ Indian j^ronno ^contained no more objec- 

but there can be no advantage in retaining 
L pH^8fr|lOOT which tas ceased to be important from the finan* 
Uwrt nolttt of 4 (|kew, while it has become useless to the 
natfajj^llqoduc^ aqd positively injurious to the native 
latteTTis forced, if Lord Hartjnqton 
his position, to take from England, , not 
^%^s dflrich hh wants* bnt the class which 
,thW'^^te|."%iiSufacturer is able, owing to the peculiari- 
ties j fflfllj j jfcfjjpSyjBEfr to supply most cheaply. The coarser 
'Mrt&m s W€'^m- admitted free of duty ; the finer fabrics 
taxed. ^frTho result is that, as regards the 
goods '#fiioh ffnfr native manufacturer was ablo to supply, 
9fr. iwjf bjen driven out of the market; while the duty 
gxgrfWle^h^ finer fabrics which are especially suited to 
Entzjish rnsmimry. 


English jpjjiShinery. 

•*. It is^fcp oommondablo in members of the House of 
Gpmpapns to take an interest in Indian affairs that wo are 
ttmwjMto to speak harshly of Mr. Fowler’s motion for a 
V(!^raPB|po of Inquiry into tho financial and general ad- 
A^ielTalion of India. But a more inappropriate way of 
showing this interest conld hardly havo been devised. It 
isjnot merely that, as Lord Hartinuton pointed out, it is 
not goectfor tho Government of India to bo continually 
burdened -with tho expense of sanding over Indian officials 
to oxamined, while it has at tho same time to forego 
their .services during thoir ahsonce. A worse injury than 
fcbi* is tho publicity and importance which the exist- 
ence of such a Committee gives to tho crotchets that 
grow up like mushrooms in tho minds of a certain class 
•f ‘members whenever India is mentioned. A Com- 
mittee on the financial and general administration of 
Indi^ would bring out men like Sir David Wbddekhukx 
in their most terrible aspect- Tho knowledge accumulated 
in the course of a three months’ tour, and the ripe medi- 
cation * evidenced by an article in a monthly magazine, 
would alike be at tlio service of the Committee. The 
questions which such a membor would put to the wit- 
nesses would be numbered by tens of thousands; the mino- 
rity report signed by himsolf and oue kindred spirit — who 
would, however, dissont from most of his collcuguo’s 
conclusions — would mako a Blue-book of itself. It would 
be* interesting to know for what purpose members of 
Parliament who aro eager to havo Seloct Committees con- 
tinually inquiring into Indian matters suppose that the 
Government of India exists. It would bo far more reason- 
able to appoint a Solect Committee to inquire into the 
financial and goneral administration of England, because 
th# frequent political changes which tako place at home 
make it {dike important and difficult to maintain a con- 
tinuous tradition in tho public service. But in India, 
exoept as regards a frontier policy, there is such a tradi- 
tion. Indian affairs are administered, not indeed perfectly, 
bnt as well as an unusually capable body of public sorvants 
' find it possible to administer them. Mr. Fowler seems 
to suppose that a Committee consisting of ox-secretaries 
mid under-secretaries might with advantage “ go into ” 
all matters conneeted with India. If the Committee 
cotild be entirely drawn rrom this class no objection 
n&d be made* to its appointment. Its report conld 
be drafted beforehand, and would certainly be to the 
effect Chaj^ as ^four Committee aro convinced that the 
questions referred to them aro best left in the hands of 
the skilled and responsible officials actually engaged in the 
government of Indfr, they havo not thought it necessary 
to oali Myjtnesaes or to pursue tho inquiry further. But a 
Solent 'Committee would not be exclusively composed of 
jnembem representing the official view. It would contain 

- Imm—a nP tnawtVuiM ** anvinno * * on lipAaf r vd 


r them well Being what it is, it would siulply prompt those ; 
inspired with it to follow the example of Mrs. . NlOKLEBf, 
*fend express a large variety of opinions on a large variety 
oftpubjects. V . 

V * 


* ELECWoti* AI^AtfeS. 

.* ^ ' j;. * 

T HE Triah Lina Bill kt homo^aVarienS' matters of 
more or less importance abroad hate.fr* some time 
diverted tho eyes of most people frond, &tlen|l t ing ,t to What 
le most interestiniroT adfstudiesCQ^n 


«* bifftV towards them.’ If tins anxiety were according 
take the frm of teariHT the people 


vi- more or less import&noo abroad uate.fr* some time 
diverted tho eyes of most people frond, &tlen|l t ing ,t to What 
is really the most interestingxf ^f{fcudie|*tQ>i* JwactiCaL 
politician — tho progress and tendendj^df politfoil-opinibn 
at home as manifested in tho by-elections whfrh>i occur 
from time to time. Indeed, ffrom some chancy thdice-have 
been of late, till within the last few days, comparatively 
few of these elections, which Were rather than 

usually numerous during tho lirsjVear of tho^tfdjSfihia 
Parliament. A slight and rather remark|d>lo instance of 
reviving interest in electioneering matteSf^ wefy afforded 
by the curious defeat last week of tho Government id tho 
matter of the Wigan Commission — “the gpj^'Cpnstitu- 
“ tional crisis,” as a Liboral member, in^P^t f oi^the 
present dull Houso of Commons was i\pt aW joke, "de- 
scribed it. As a matter of fact, no doubt, tho wttoryj 
such as it was, was a cleverly snatched one, resulting fropi 
tho clannishness of Lancashire, the discontented the Irish 
members, and a sudden and skilful whip of the relti&afet of 
the forces of the Opposition. But it showed that* if the 
pressure of other affairs had allowed the Corrupt Prdcftfbes 
Bill to come on, it would probably havo been the cause t>£ ,« 
a lively fight, which would not by any means have been 
a merely party ono. It showed, also, tlia{,a certain reqp- 
tion of public feeling has taken pluco, as mighty lytve bebtt 
expected, from tho somewhat inquisitorial proqpedidgp^of 
the various Election Commissions, and from the results of 
those Commissions as far as they havo yet manifested them- 
selves in the trials of tho offenders. Tho signal failure 
tho Bostqu prosecutions could only bo sot down by very 
shortsighted judges as duo to local partisanship. It Whs 
almost an inevitable consequence of the revolt which such 
sense of fairness as is yet loft in England makes at tho 
present method of conducting olection inquiries. That 
tho Commissioners should choose certain persons to 
summon, and certain not to summon, and should by 
this choice ensure immunity from prosecution to the 
ono, and render the others liable to prosecution, is not ilto 
sort of thing that commends itself to tho possibly obtuse, 
but frequently gencrons, judgment of the average 
Englishman, especially as it generally results in the more 
hardened and skilful offenders escaping, and the novices 
and blundorers being caught. Nor is it to bo forgotten 
that popular sentiment has as yet declined to recognize 
bribery as a crime, though it has ceased to regard it ns 
altogether venial ; and that there is a wholesome objection ^ 
to the manufacturing by law of now crimes, the criminality 
of which is not generally recognized. The case of Wigan 
was, no doubt, an exceptional ono ; but there was Borne- * 
thing of the rule in it ns well as of the exception. 

’This little comedy, however (in which Sir Henry James, 
after being caught out in his law and beaten in the divi- 
sion lobby, may perhaps have failed to recognize the 
comic part), is by no means the serious election affair' of 
the day. Besides the soat for Tyrone, vacant by Mr. * 
Luton's appointment to a Land Commissionorship, no loss 
than ilvo seats were vacant in Great Britain at the begin- 
ning of the present week — three of them by official promo- 
tions and shiftings, two by doath. Ono of these was the 
constituency of tho Elgin Burghs, vacant — for the second 
time within a few weeks — by Mr. Asher’s promotion to 
tho Scotch Solicitor- Generalship. Tho second was that 
for Edinburgh, vacant by the resignation of the Lord 
Advocate on his appointment as a Lord of Session. Tile 
third was Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s seat at Leeds, vacant 
by roason of his becoming what Lord R&ebery rather 
omiuously called 41 the last- Lord of tho Treasury.” Tlife fourth 
was the county seat of North Durham, and the fifth the 
county seat of North Lincolnshire — both, vacanfc^by the 
death of the late members. Ml thesd*wcre Liberal seats. 
Tho throe borough constituencies have already made 
{heir choice, or rather havo Bad no ( choice to make. 
Mr. HERBERT Gladst^e, after indulging^ under tho 
patronage of *a warlike Alderman, who announces that 
ha intends to •devafr the remainder *5f his life to tho 
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extermination of the House of Lords, in some of the 
precocious dogmatism which seems to fbrm his intel- 
lectual stock-in-trade, has been returned nnoj)pos$d. 
Ediuburgh lia/ entrusted itself without a, contest to 
another very Joung person, who is unknown to public life, v 
but who ha? a respectable Oxford record, and who did not* 
win his spurs at the last general* election* against Lord 
Elcho. Elgin and its .satellites hate beon constant to 
Mr. Asher. Fpr the tJWo county seats a temarkaBle diffi- 
culty Baems to havq.beon found in* finding Conservative 
champions. 0 is the eve of <iho nomination two candidates 
who may fairly be called strong, Sir George Elliott 
and Mr. Lowther,- presented themselves; but up to that 
eleventh hour it was not certain whether these also would 
not bo allowed to go by dofault to the highly respectable 
candidates .who, with a proper absence of self-committal 
to extreme, principles, woo them on the Liberal Bide. 

Hflftl this boon so it would have indicated the exis- 
tence of a very furious slate of things. As to the 
artificially vacated seats, it might be said that the Go- 
vernment, tanght by uncomfortable experience in Wigton 
and Oxford,* took care to disturb only those who were 
quite safe 4F*ro-election or of replacement by the right 
sort of man. The group of small constituencies which 
was be long represented by Mr. Grant Duff is tradi- 
tionally Liberal, though its most important member — 
Peterhead— Is said to have Tory leanings, which have 
hitherto awaited development in vain. Edinburgh de- 
clared itself in favour of Mr. Gladstone (who had vir- 
tually wooed it at the same time as its county) by an 
enormous majority last year. Leeds is perhaps more 
dubious. It can hardly bn supposed that the entire popu- 
lation oP a large, wealthy, and not unintelligent town 
shares its Alderman’s bloodthirsty designs on thoHonseof 
Lords, or that the inhabitants of tbo cloth capital are one 
and all beguiled by the honour of sending to Parliament 
a Prime Minister’s youngest son, who has a fine capacity 
■for indiscriminate assertion. Yet tko Leeds Conservatives, 
who once held two of the seats, made no sign, which, as Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone remarked, with the graceful courtesy 
which sits so pleasingly on youth, and wiiich he has more 
than once exhibited, was “prudent” of them. The two 
county seats are, however, the most instructive. Neither is 
what may be called a Tory stronghold, but both were held 
in the last Parliament by Tories, and in both the Tory 
candidate was beaten last year by majorities of no very 
decisive character. The abandonment of them, therefore, 
would have been a sign either of remarkable apathy, or of 
singularly bad orgauization, or of some peculiar cause 
affeoting the class from which candidates are drawn. In 
all of these reasons there is probably some weight. Land- 
owners and great merchants — the only two classes of 
persons who can, as a rule, afford the expense of a county 
contest — are just now very badly off. The benumbing 
effect of the defeat of last year has not yet passed, and in 
veiy few cases is the organization of the Conservative 
party vigorous und complete. But a general reluctance 
to take the field would not have been of good omen, 
even if no merely party point of view were taken for con- 
sidering it. Paradoxical persons have been found to 
maintain that the advantage of bribery was that it kept up 
a lively interest in political matters. The badness of the 
means may have exceeded the goodness of the end, 
but about the goodness of the end there can bo no 
doubt whatever. A country in which individual interest 
in politics is replaced by a mere acquiescence in the 
dictates of caucus leaders is a country in a very bad 
way. Indeed, one of tbo very worst things about 
these new-fangled organizations is that they tend to 
ronder politics a mero tournament of Renaissance Italians, 
in which hard fighting is out of fashion. No human 
being can, without an extraordinary intellectual convic- 
tion, long take an interest in a party which will not 
fight. In ha fr many persons this sort of intellectual 
conviction subsists must of courso be a matter of doubt ; 
but the number of voters in any particular constituency 
who can form wifh intelligence and support with know- 
ledge political opinions of tfiny kind is, and always must 
be, very small. Some means must therefore bo usod to 
keep adherents together, and of those means the most 
certain is giving battlo on every occasion when there is 
the least hope of success. Nothing has been Hitherto 
more remote from the general temper of English, politicians 
than acquiescence in the domination 6'f a mere prevalent 
party, no matter what the opinions* of that party may be. 


Nor can anything be less desirable "from any point of view, 
Tory or Liberal, except f*pm the point dr view of those 
who simply desjfe to deafpoy as much os' possible during 
the time 'of aphtby^than that the spell of that Ajbathy 
should continue. It in the shook of imposing forces 
that heathy ancLvigorous political life consists, not fti the 
continual %etkg of a tedious and monotonous- drama off 
surrendor. 


THE POPE AT IIALTA. 

■ - * x* 

W HEN the Pope from time to tim^i^i mates through 
his recognized organs that in oertam contingencies' 
be may remove his residence from Rfttne^ihe menace is. 
probably rather an expression of legitimate' indignation 
than the annonneement of a s^yiourf purpose* In . fojmer 
times the abandonment of* the central seat of Latin 
Christianity would have alarmed the conpcidneeji of great 
numbers of Catholics in almost all parts' of Europe ; and 
even so late as the time when the late^Jfope coramencod 
his reign, his compulsory exile might kavpebeen 'regarded 
as a cause of war. Through hiBown fanatical iiqprpdenoe; 
combined with unfavourable circumstances, Pius IX. con* 
trived successively to alienate every GoveMtoeht which 
had treated the Holy See with devotion, *With good 
will, or with tolerance. He refused to recognize the 
kingdom of Italy, he affected to regard the Constitu- 
tion of Austria as non-existent, and at one time he 
provoked the great body of Englishmen, who might 
have treated his pompons proclamations with contompt, 
into a temporary outburst of violent irritation. The so- 
called battlo of civilization in Germany was provoked, 
though scarcely justified, by the absurd decrees of the 
Council of Home. The Pope might perhaps bo ex- 
cused for resenting the patronizing protection of France ; 
but a statesman would not have publicly designated the 
Emperor Napoleon by the name of Pontius Pilate. Pius 
IX. could not have porpetuated the temporal power, but 
his vanity and weakness precipitated its fall. His manlier 
and more prudent successor cannot repair the mischief 
which has beon done to tho Papacy ; but he will be well 
advisod in retaining as long as possible his hold on St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican. 

While tho Pope was still a reigning sovereign, officious 
Protestant advisers not nnfrequently assured him that his 
influence over the faithful would be increased by resig- 
nation of his secular prerogative. Since he has beon 
forced to submit to the result of their condescending 
counsels, ho has found, as more sagacious observers antici- 
pated, that his spiritual authority collapses almost as 
rapidly as his temporal power. Austria is united in close 
alliance with tho persecuting Government of Berlin ; the 
Subalpine King, as Pius IX., with feminine spite, delighted 
to call him, holds his Court on the left bank of the 
Tiber. Spain has formally disclaimed any purpose 
of defending the rights of the Holy See ; and in 
France, which used to be called the eldest born of Jhe 
Church, the clergy have lost all political power. It would 
be a suicidal mistake to renounce the seourlW of the 
treaty or statute which is known as the , Law of 
Guarantees. It is true that tbe Italian Government h** 
culpably neglected to afford the protection which was due 
on the occasion of tho late funeral procession; bat it 
would be a poor revenge to ribsign the rights which are 
acknowledged, thongh they have been unduly withheld. 
Within his own palace and its precincts, the rOPE is still 
nominally independent and sovereign. Elsewhere he would 
be a subject or a resident foreigner, with go claim to rank 
or pre-eminence exoept by tbe courtesy of the local autho- 
rities. it is doubtful whether the large revenue wbioh the 
Pope derives from the contributions pf thl faithful * would 
be forthcoming if Catholic liberality were required to flow 
in nnaccastomed channels. In the sq^called ages of faith 
the Popes who resided at Avignon, though in their , own 
territory, were regarded with diminished reverence. There 
is now no possibility of acquiring a Papal appanage on 
either side of the Alps, and a Pope Cannot afford to 
subside into the rank of a private person. 

When tho Pope or his partisans threaten a secession 
from Rome, they fop the most part propose that he should 
establish himself at Malta ; and it is easy tp understand the 
reasons by which such a choice of residence might be re- 
commended. The people of Malta are, perhaps, the most un- 
sophisticated of believers in Roman Catholic Christendom. 
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Their language, which is a dialect of Arabic, secures them 
against communication with heterodox foreigners, although 
they are indebted to their pjggent rulers for reducing their 
•jjeeoh for the first time intawriting. - The island swarms 
with priests and clerics of every degree; and the pious 
practices which furnish the inhabitants with occupation 
and amusement might by a hasty observer easily mis- 
taken for Pagan celebrations. The clergy, who speak 
Italian as well as Maltese, entertain a peculiar devotion to 
the Holy Bee, and they are not unnaturally proud of the 
privileges to which their Church is entitled under the 
capitulations by which Malta was annexed to the British 
Empire. That the Roman Catholic Church is established 
has never been disputed, and the priests have added to its 
legal style the further qualification of “ dominant,” The 
ecclesiastical buildings and practices of the English 
heretics are supposed to depend for their existence on a 
toleration which would not be voluntarily accorded. The 
English Government and its representatives in the island 
have generally regarded the zeal of the Boman Catholic 
priesthood and its adherents with good-humoured in- 
difference. * Perhaps it had not been forgotten that, when 
the 'Republican French occupied Malta in the place of the 
Knights of* St. John, their profanation of the churches 
and their insults to religion induced the inhabitants to 
welcome the Bnglish besiegers, who, not without their help, 
at last compelled the French garrison to surrender. It is 
not probable that in future any Catholic invader will bo 
able to appeal to the religious sympathies of the Malteso 
against the rulers who have always respected the suscepti- 
bilities of their subjects. Neither France nor Italy can at 
present easily assume the character of champions of tho 
Church ; and tho Maltese also, scattered over the coasts 
of the Levant, prefer English protection to tho patronage 
of any foreign Power. 

The Pope would nevertheless not be a wolcome guost. 
If he were to reside at Malta, the English Governor, though 
he would still occupy the Grand Master's Palace, would 
no longer be the highost personage in the island. Tho 
Boman Catholic clorgy would delight in ostentatious pre- 
ference of their allegiance to tho Pope over their not 
enthusiastic loyalty to tho Crown. Tho well-meaning 
population would easily be persuaded to regard ns 
sovereign the spiritual potentate, who would not on his 
own account advance any territorial pretensions. Some 
years ago they submitted to a usurpation, whioh to their 
simple minds must have seemed far more startling than 
the subordination of the State to the Church. Prus 1 K., 
with his usual puerility, transferred the Church of Malta from 
the traditional patronage of St. Paul to tho protection of 
the ViEGlN under her title of Immaculate ; and such was 
the reverenoe of tho Maltese for the Holy See that they 
accepted without remonstrance tho wanton breach of the 
most respectable of their historical associations. As long 
as the Pope and his Court were content with ceremonial 
claims of precedence their pretensions might be rather 
troublesome than dangerous ; but it is possible that cases 
might ocour in which a conflict of secular and ecclesias- 
tical authority might be seriously inconvenient. Tho 
English Government and nation have had no reason to 
eomplain of the present Pope, who has on more than one 
oooasion deprecated rebellion and agrarian crime in 
Ireland; but his protests against revolutionary violence 
appear to be as impotent where some of the perpe- 
trators are Boman Catholic priests as in tho coun- 
tries where the clergy are the victims. That law, 
morality, and order are regarded by some members 
of the Roman hierarchy as trivial in comparison with 
the supposed interests of the Churoh has lately been 
proved by Cardinal Manning’s surprising declaration of 
sympathy with the organization and objects of the Irish 
Land League. It could scarcely have been anticipated 
that ft dignified ecclesiastic, by birth and education an 
English gentleman, would approve the communistic 
doctrines and the marderous practices of the associated 
• enemies of the Bnglish Government. The complicity with 
the worst demagogues, of turbulent peasant priests, or 
even of disaffected Irish prolates, may nob admit of excuse, 
but it is easily intelligible. It can only be conjectured 
that Cardinal Manning preferred tampering with social 
and political revolution to the risk of giving offence to the 
^^nudeontent Irish who form the majority of his flock. 
Any other conceivable explanation of his conduct would not 
he less discreditable. The incident illustrates tho in. 
convenience of intimate relations with a Church which 


will always regard its own special interests as paramount 
to all worldly duties. There would be something amusing 
nnd gratifying to national vanity in tho opportunity of 
affording a refuge on English territory to a great spiritual 
* potentate who might seem to bo rejected by all the com* 
muni ties which nominally acknowledge his"* supremacy. 
If the case arises the Government of the day may, perhaps, 
think that tfco apparent harshness of a refusal would bn 
more objectionable thorn the poasiblo inconvenience of 
welcoming the illustrious exile. Until the proposal is 
formally made, it will bo prudent to discountenance a 
project which, if it were accomplished^ could scarcely fail 
to cause embarrassment. The Pove still possesses and 
exercises tho right of receiving Ambassadors ; and the 
presence of foreign representatives in a colony which is 
really a fortress would be both anomalous and trouble- 
some. The daty of Boman Catholic bishops to visit tho 
tombs of the Apostles at limited intervals would, if it 
were transferred to tho temporary residence of St. Paul, 
and the permanent homo of tho successor of St. Petek, 
overtax the hospitality of tho English* Government. It 
would bo easy to multiply illustrations of the oonfosion 
which might arise from tho conversion of a dependency of 
a Protestant Power into tho spiritual metropolis of the 
Boman Catholic world. a 


TIIE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

“IT^riTH the single exception of Belleville, where the 
V ? opposition to M. Gambetta proved itself to have 
more substance than had commonly been attributed to it» 
the French elections have gone precisely as they were 
oxpected to go. A large proportion of the outgoing 
deputies have beon re-elected ; the Republican majority is 
mainly composed of mombers who intend to give a general 
support to M. Gambetta ; and the Conservative minority 
is reduced to insignificance. The narrow victory whioh 
M. Gambetta has gained in one circumscription of Belle- 
ville, and his relinquishment of a doubtful contest in 
the second, sot at rest the question of his relations 
with the Extreme Left. If tho voting in these exceed- 
ingly advanced constituencies had shown that the Paris 
Radicals retained a secret affection for their former leader, 
the action of M. Cl£menceau, M. Camille Pelletan, 
and tho other loaders of tho Extreme Left wonld probably 
have boon modified. It might have boon unwise to go on 
proclaiming war to tho knifo against a politician who had 
just been chosen by a large majority to represent men who, 
in so far as they differ from M. Cl/:menceau, do so in 
carrying their violence to greater lengths. The voting of 
Sanday put an end to all uncertainty upon this head. It 
showed the rank and filo of tho Extreme Left in as open 
rebellion against M. Gambetta os M. ClIsmenckau need 
desire. Alter what has passed, it seems impossible 
that a reconciliation should over bo bronght about be- 
tween them. Consequently M. ClCmhnceau’s course is 
now plainly marked out for him. lie has to supplant M. 
Gambetta, and ho will havo the support of his party in 
making the effort. At present, indeed, that support may not 
count for much, since tho Extreme Loft is not very much 
stronger in tho now Chamber than it was in the last. Bat 
as regards M. Gambetta it will bo a united party, and 
amid so much Parliamentary uncertainty nnion is espe- 
cially valuable. 

It may seem that when so many of the outgoing deputies 
have been returned, uncertainty is scarcely the word to 
apply to tho aotion of the new Chamber. To say this, 
however, is to forget the complaint which M. Gambetta 
has so persisteutly urged against the Chamber which has 
just been in a great measure re-elected. In that also thero 
was a Republican majority ; tho fault ho found with it 
was that it was a majority whioh did not know its own 
mind, or appreciate tho conditions under whioh alone it 
could make its will felt. It was a Republican majority, 
but not a Ministerial majority. The deputies who com- 
posed it were of ono mind as to tho institutions under 
whioh they desired to livo, and as to tho general direction 
whioh they wished tho conduct of public affairs to take. 
But they had no clear idea of what they wished 
as regards tho politicians by whom public affairs were 
to be conducted. They were alternately satisfied and 
dissatisfied with their Ministers, and watched their advent 
and their departuro with oqual complacency. It may be, 
of course, that M. Gambetta* s own attitndo has been the 
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cause of this indifference, and that, if He Had been wiling 
to take office, "a Ministerial majority might -easily hare 
been formed. In that case, however, it is Hot very clear 
why he should so steadily bayetrefusea not, indeed, to take 
office, but to assume the Parliamentary pbsition which 
must in a .very Bhort time have placed office within his 
reach. Ho would hardly have been so bent upon altering 
the grouping of the electors had: lio thought that, even 
grouped as they are, they could be made to give him the 
steady support ho wants. The fact' that only a very small 
amonnt of now blood has been introduce^ by lost Sunday’s 
elections is not, therefore, as it ordinarily would bo, a 
reason for confidence ns to tho policy of the new Chamber. 
In so far as it is like its predecessor it will have no decided 
policy at all. 

There is ground, however, for behoving that many of 
tho former deputies will roturn with their lesson bettor 
learnt than before. Tho line between the general body of 
Republicans and tho oxtromo section of the party promises 
to be even less distinct than it was in the Inst Chamber. 
In the first place M. Gamdetta and M. Perry have 
done their best to efface it. M. Gamdetta has com- 
mitted himself to that ro vis ion of tho Constitntion which 
only threo months before tho olection he had openly 
opposed; while M. Ferry’s conversion was even more 
rapid. It is possible, inched, that in this sadden change 
gf front jV. Gamdetta had the Extreme Left iu view rather 
than His own followors; and that, now that ho lias seen 
how impossible it is to recall the Extreme Loft to his side, 
he will give np tho attempt to conciliate them. On tho 
other hand, whatever may have boon his immediate* in- 
tention, I he fact remains that tho majority of the Repub- 
lican candidates went to tlio electors with M. Gamdistta’s 
new programme in their hands, and that the result has 
thoroughly justified them in so doing. The majority in 
the new Chamber has to all appearance boon returned to 
support M. Gamdetta in getting the Constitution revised, 
in administering the Concordat in the harshest possible 
spirit, and in subjecting the magistracy to needless, if not 
injurious, changes. Tho long desired division of the 
Republican party into Liberals rtud Conservatives, with the 
consequent dissociation of Conservatism from impractic- 
able monarchical ideals, seems to be further removed than- 
ever. In a Chamber of 557 members there will probably 
be less than a hundred non- Republicans. The changes in 
the composition of the majority have all been in one 
direction. Wherever an outgoing deputy has been 
rejected in favour of a now candidate, tho substitution 
marks an advance in political opinion. A member of the 
Advaniv d Left has in almost every case replaced a member 
of the Pure Loft, except in tho Jew constituencies which 
have for tho first time returned a member of tho Extrcmo 
Left. It seems probable, therefore, that M. Gamdetta will 
find in the new Chamber tho homogeneous majority for 
which he looked in vain in the former Chamber. 

This result will be in part duo to the past errors of tho 
Conservative party. They have lost no opportunity of 
damaging the causo they have professedly at heart, or of 
showiug how lightly they value it by the side or their 
own special crotchets. They have been Legitimists or 
Imperialists first, and Conservatives aftenvptds, and in a 
country such as France is to-day to subordinate Con- 
servatism to dynaBtic considerations is to condemn it to 
certain impotence. Tho French people have made up their 
minds upon the qnestion of institutions. They are Repub- 
licans, and they mean to remain Republicans. There is 
nothing to show, however, that they have yet made up 
their minds upon the question how the Republic shall bo 
governed. The true policy of the Conservative party 
would have been to turn this indecision to account. One 
of tho few moderate Republican depnties who lias retained 
hiB seat — M. Kibot, the editor of tho Parlcmcnt — 
says, in his address to the electors, that what France 
needs is a Government sufficiently strong 7 to resist 
all coalition of extreme parties, sufficiently master of 
itself not 10 run al ter adventures either at homo or abroad, 
sufficiently bold to take in hand necessary reforms, 
and sufficiently patient to accomplish them without pre- 
cipitation and without violence. In the new Chamber 
M. Ridot will, perhaps, find a score of deputies who could 
have put their names to his address without inconsistency. 
Had the French Conservatives been alive to their own 
interest these are the doctrines they would have preached. 
Instead of this they have always been occupied in de- 
vising how to fix on tho Republio the discredit o£ every 


passionate and unwise measure which has been under- 
taken or advocated in its name. The organ of the 
Legitimists professes itself delighted with the result of the 
elections, because they hath put an end td the artifices, 
the retioences, the subterfuges of those who call themselves 
Conservatives without^ the same time calling thetisaebto 
Royalists. *That the Qpgitimi&ts will number little more 
than half the deputies they commanded in the last 
Chamber seeftis to the TJmsn as nothing hr the sideof the 
glorious fact that the Orleanists and the Conservative 
Republicans will be still fewer. This is not a temper 
whioli is likely to endear Consetv&tive principles to a 
nation which seems at present determined tuat, what- 
ever else fortune may have in store, it will not have 
the Count of Chambobd to reign over it. A Conservative 
party within the Republican majority has to bo built up 
without any aid from outside, and, with the indifference to 
polities which usually characterizes the French peasants, 
from whom the main support of snob a party most come, 
this is not at all an easy process. There was a time when 
it saemod possible that M. Gamdetta himself might head 
such a party, and show that respect for social institutions 
was not incompatible with devotion to Republican forms. 
To expect such a transformation from him new would be 
to make too largo a demand even upon bis versatility. One 
gain, however, may bo expected with some confidence to 
follow from the fact that the very large Republican majority 
returned last Sunday regard M. Gamdetta as their leader. 
Ho will hardly evade any longer the responsibilities and 
the sanctions which properly belong to the leadership of 
Parliamentary parties. 


PRISONS AND COLLEGES. 

I N the exultation on one side, and the apprehension 
upon tho other, provoked by the final arrival into 
port of tho big Irish ironclad, after its tedious voyage 
over chopping seas, the foundering of minor barqnes is, 
wo fear, disregarded, however fnll of misery tho calamity 
may be to sufferers worthy of a happier fate. A little Bill 
which passed the House of Lords unanimously under tho 
title, picked up during its progress there, of Contumacious 
Prisoners* Discharge Bill, deserves a tear. The imme- 
diate cause of the measure was the fatuous violence — 
inconceivable even from that body — of the Church Asso- 
ciation which, chose not only to hustle into prison, but to 
soil up, a hard-working pastor, Mr. Green, for offenoeB 
which the Association exists to prove are not among the 
weightier matters of the law. In 1840 a Mr. Thorogood, a 
martyr to conscience on tho point of Church-rates, found 
his release by an Act of Parliament which allowed the 
prisoner, aftor he had suffered for six months in prison, 
to regain his liberty with the consent of tho prosecutor. 
In their innocence the legislators of that day thought 
this provision amply sufficient, but the Church Association 
have now taught ns better; so Lord Beauchamp in bis 
Bill proposed to drop that limitation. Bat then the 
portinent question was asked How is Mr. Green to be 
kept from getting into prison again if he shall decline to 
conform to ordorB which ho believes himself consoienti* 
ously compelled to disregard ? Lord Sblbornh was equal 
to the emergency, and cut the knot by throwing the 
responsibility of future proceedings on the Bishop, with 
a reasonable confidence in the average discretion of the 
Episcopate. So the Bill went down to the Commons, and 
was duly blocked when it got there. At last, however, 
it came < n upon Tuesday, when there was still time to 
have had it passod during this Session, had not an anti- 
Church Radical of the dearest grit, by counting out the 
House, extinguished Mr. Green’s hopes of freedom for 
many months to come, except under the almost impossible 
contingency of a return to sanity on the part of the Oharoh 
Association. So that body may at least enjoy its Christ- 
mas gambols in the consciousness that it has done more to 
help Ritualism than myriads of Church Unionists could * 
over effect, while Ritualists have leisure to appreciate the 
tender mercies in store for them under a r6gime of die* 
establishment. 

For the feilnre of the other Bill, which was to have sub* 
stituted the Universities Committee of the Privy iOouneil 
for the two moribund and unsatisfactory Commissions, ilpe^’ 
Government have only to thank their own prooraSttna^on 
and want of candour. As the measure passed the Houseof 
Lords, that Committee was to step into office as it was—* 
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tiltaft every one imagined — and all the peers," from Lord 
ChtANViLLE to Lord Salisbury accepted the Governmental , 
proposal so interpreted without demur. As soon, however, as 
the measure reached the Commons, Mr. Bryoe, burning to 
win in the field of politics distinctions as bright as those 
which he has achieved as sohot$fr and traveller, rebelled 
against his leaders. Impetuous Radicalism thereby created 
a difficulty, for the passage of the Bill through the Upper 
Honse had been achieved by engagements which no mon 
of honour could forget. However, an arrangement seemed 
to have bbeh reached by which two more Privy Councillors 
wore to be added, and the names which were whispered 
appeared to carry with them the promise of fairness, mode- 
ration, and an equitable balance of opinion. The Bill 
was read a second time, and got into Committee ; and not 
till then was it unostentatiously hinted that, under the 
original Act, thoro was an unexhausted but practically 
obsolete power of appointing one more member of that 
Committee than had been named on its formation. This 
was startling ; but it was a more uncomfortable surprise to 
learn that a strong suspicion existed that this power was 
to be exercised so os to destroy that balance on tbo faith 
of which the understanding had been reached, while tbo 
straightforward expedient of coming out with the third 
name w&b avoided. Not only so, but the Government 
had been so much too clever as to drive the reconsidera- 
tion of the Bill by the Lords to yesterday, when there 
waB no longer any time for the two Houses to come to 
an understandings The result is, no donbt, delay in the 
work of University reconstruction, but for that delay 
the Government, and the Government only, is respon- 
sible. 


REFORM IN VICTORIA. 

JT1HERE seems to bo an intermission in tho experiments 
A which the politicians of Victoria havo been for some 
years trying as to tho possible perversities of extreme de- 
mocracy. In that colony universal snJTrage, or the un- 
qualified sovereignty of the poorest classes, has not been 
able wholly to counteract tho advantages of a productive 
country and a tomperato climate ; but tho constituencies 
and tho demagogues who alternately led and followed them 
have, to the utmost of their power, fonglit against tho ten- 
dency of the natural advantages which they enjoy. In a 
thinly inhabited territory tho most valuable of all commo- 
dities is human labour ; and tho Victoria Legislature has 
systematically discouraged immigration. Artificial dearth 
has been as far as possible promoted by the imposition of 
heavy duties on imports, with the natural result of enabling 
a neighbouring colony, under a moro rational policy, to 
advance in prosperity moro rapidly than Victoria. More 
plausible excuses may be given for tho heavy and excep- 
tional taxation which is employed for the purposo of dis- 
couraging tho formation or retention of largo landed 
estates; but envy and jealousy hud at least as much influ- 
ence in tho agrarian legislation of Victoria as any eco- 
nomic theory. Professor Pearson, ono of tho most oxtromo 
of the democratic politicians of tho colony, has open ly avow ed 
the doctrine that wages ought to bo raised to, or maintained 
at, a high level by legislative measures, if tho result is not 
secured by tho operation of supply and domaml. Tho 
dominant working class and its ehoson representatives 
make in Victoria no secrot of their intention to pay ex- 
clusive regard to their own supposed interests. It is f.ruo 
that in other countries landowners, capitalists, or traders, 
may have been equally selfish, though they have for tho 
most part been less cynical in their disregard of tho 
welfare of their neighbours ; but minorities are held in 
check by the latent Jorco of tho great mass of tho com- 
munity. From the despotism of universal suffrage there 
is no appeal. 

The most conspicuous popular leader in the colony is 
Mr. Graham Beret, who lias for several years been prin- 
cipal Minister. Few demagogues liavo succeeded more 
fully in promoting political discord and in setting classes 
at variance with one another. Ho has almost always 
commanded a majority in the Assembly which is returned 
by universal suffrage ; but many of his schemes havo boon 
thwarted by the opposition of the Second Chamber. 
TEfe. Legislative. Council of Victoria is returned by the 
holders of a property qualification ; and although there is 
nothing, in the colony whioh resembles an aristocracy, 
the representatives of electors possessing a competence 


are, os might be expected, more* cautious in ^ Allowing! 
changes tt^n tho ruorp popular body. The collision whioh 
Mr. Bjskry probably desired to precipitate arose under* 
familiar conditions/.. All tho Constitutions which arfr 
copied with more or less alteration from an English model 
confer on the Lowor House the exolosivo control of tax- 
ation and finance ; y§t even in tho original system the 
respective privileges of Lords and Commons havo never 
been .strictly detfnod ; and it has been contended that the 
Upper House has the right, ns it certainly has the power, 
to reject a money Bill, though not to amend it. There is 
less donbt ns to the competency of the House of Lords to 
ref uso to pass any legislative measure which may bo im- 
properly includod in, or, in the technical phrase, tacked to 
a money Bill. Tho little rift within the English consti- 
tutional lute perceptibly widens in communities where tho 
Second Chamber has neither social weight nor traditional 
authority. Some years ago tho Legislative Council of 
Victoria rejected a Bill by which tho House of Assembly 
had provided for the payment of its mombors. Mr. Berry 
and his colleagues assorted that tho measure was simply a 
grant of money ; and the Council replied that the pay- 
ment of members involved an important political issue. 
The contest was continned in many succosbivo Sessions in 
varying forms, with the redeeming feature that both 
parties nffectod to rely on English precedents. # A student 
of English history, such as Professor Pearson, might havo 
informed his follow-colonists that tho English Constitution 
would havo long since proved impracticable, if contending 
parties had insisted on their extreme claims ; but tho 
popular leaders in Victoria woro bent on inflaming rather 
than on appeasing political differences. 

Tho Governors who represented in tho colony the 
titular supremacy of tho Crown wore, with one exception, 
neutral ; and it was scarcely of deliberate purposo that Sir 
George Bowen appeared to favour the pretensions of tho 
Assembly ; yot neither scrupulous regard to colonial inde- 
pendence nor questionable conformity to the policy of tho 
agitators prevented tlio attacks on t lie mother-country in 
which colonists indulge with certain impunity. Somo 
patriotic orators threatened to put the Governor by force 
on board ship, and to deport him from tho colony. Rhe- 
torical throats of secession only subsided when it was found 
that tho colony might atitB pleasure throw off its allegiance. 
Tho tic which unites tho centre of tho Empire with its 
dependencies has, since the institution of responsible 
government in the colonics, become so elastic that, it is in 
little danger of breaking. Thoro i.-i scarcely a greater 
pleasure in addressing seditious speeches to a Government 
which never interferes than in blaspheming tho gods of 
Epicures. Jn neither case is there any avenging thunder- 
bolt to dread. From impotent declamation against remote 
and conventional authority Mr. Berry uiul his friends 
woro obliged to concentrate their power of annoyance on 
their local antagonists. At ono time tho Minister refused 
to pay tho salaries of tho judges and tho principal civil 
officers on tho pretext that the Council had rejected a 
Budget which was in fact encumbered with a tack. Mr. 
Berry also devised various schemes for amending the 
Constitution which he had entangled in a deadlock ; nor 
was tho Legislative Council indisposed to facilitate changes 
by which it might expect to acquire popular influence. 
Its proposal that both tho franchise of the electors of the 
Council and tho qualification of its members should l>o 
reduced was scornfully rejected by the Minister, who 
desired not only to diminish its authority, but to re- 
lievo himself from all constitutional opposition. Ono of 
his most audacious demands was that tho Council 
should ceaso to be elective, and that it should bo nomi- 
nated by the Crown. It was, of course, understood 
that tho Crown meant tho Governor, that tho Go- 
vernor meant tho Minister, and that tho Council would, 
therofore, bo appointed by Mr. Berry himself. Although 
he and his partisans often threatened bloodshed as tho 
alternative of com plianeo with their demands, they pro- 
bably found that tho multitudo which applauded their 
turbulont policy was not prepared to engage in an unne- 
cessary civil war. It is also possible that tho unanimous 
disapproval of the respectable inhabitants of the colony 
may have exercised an unconscious influence on oven the 
wildest demagogues. 

As violence seemed to bo nndosirablo or impracticable, 
while tho Council was not likely to concur in ubolinhing 
itself, Mr. Berry fell back on tho paradoxical schema of 
inducing the Crown to remodel tho Constitution which it 
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had originally gran tod. The Council, perhaps fdr the flake 
of a trial, sanctioned a vote ..by which the Asac^nblt -made 
liberal provision for a mission, consisting of^Mri jBer^T and 
Professor PeaesoA, to appeal to the Home ■ Gomglpent. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Colonial . Secretary , 4 jufiiqtfrasly 
temporized with the deputation, add ultimately declared^ 
that the extreme case in which the intervfention df^the 
Crown might-, perhaps, be allowable had, iu his judgment, 
not yet arisen. Tho delegates were, therefore, advised 
to solve the question in the colony by compromise ; and 
•it seems that, through a change in political feeling, a 
settlement of the dispute has at last been accomplished. 
Mr. Beret and his faction found on his return that his hold 
on the Assembly was shaken ; and, after a time, his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Service, succeeded to his office. One of the most 
obnoxious parts of the scheme wliich Mr. Berry had sub- 
mitted to tho Colonial Office was the outlandish device of 
a popular vote or plebiscite on oooasions when the Council 
and Assembly found it impossible to agree. Even in Vic- 
toria the virtual abolition of Parliamentary or repre- 
sentative government appears not to have boon generally 
acceptable ; and certain novolties included in a project by 
which Mr. Service sought to solvo the difficulty were also 
thought objectionable. Mr. Berry afterwards resumed 
office ; but ho has latclycbeon loft iu a minority ; and it 
id understood that tho Council and Assembly will agree 
on an arrangement involving tho reduction of tho franchise 
and qualification. It is not kno vn whether tho supremacy 
of Mr. Berry’s party lias been permanently disturbed. 
The Assembly whieh he has long ruled consists of members 
for tbe most part of luimblo origin, of imperfect education, 
and of manners such as those which bavo recently boon 
obtruded on the notice of the House of Commons. It is 
possible that such a legislative body may become tired of 
a once favourite loader, and the fall of Mr. Beuuy would 
be an unmixed advantage to tho colony. His successors 
may perhaps be less ambitious and less active in devising 
.-and perpetrating mischief, and it is possible that through the 
example of New South Wales soundor economic viewB may 
gradually supersede tho existing delusions. If the Council, 
in consequence of the proposed change in its constitution, 
acquires additional power, a wholesome chock may be 
imposed on the caprices and blunders of universal suffrage. 
Tho Imperial Government may congratulate itself on tho 
practical independence of a colony which would probably 
rebel against any external control. 


FIRST FRUITS OF TIIE LAND BILL. 

I T was peril aps natural that Sir Richard Cross, speak- 
ing to tho Lancashire farmers on Wednesday, should 
decline to say more than lie could help, alleging the 
intolerable amount of talk which he had lately had to 
submit to, and tho satiety of spoech which had conse- 
quently come upon him. But if tho late Homo Secretary 
could find nothing to say about agricultural impression 
excopt to congratulate the f armors of the North on tho 
advantages of their position as compared with tho farmers 
of the South, and to pay farmers generally a well-deserved 
compliment on tho stout heart with which they have met 
the stiff hill of their troubles, others have not been 
so Teticent. Mr. Gladstone’s guarded, but significant, 
acknowledgment of the importance of the English land 
question has been taken as a cue by his supporters in 
tho press, and they have begun to enlarge on the neces- 
sity of Land Reform if the farmer is to get over his 
woeB. It is, perhaps, rather amusing to remember how 
.short a time has passed since theso same persons were 
elaborately reassuring halting supporters of tbe Irish 
Land Bill by pointing out that the cases of England 
and Ireland were bo different that nothing that was 
-done in the one case could by any possibility be taken as 
a precedent in regard to the other. The passage of the 
.measure has done away with the necessity of this argu- 
ment, and it is conveniently forgotten. It is discovered 
that the cases of England and Ireland are very much alike. 
The English tenant, like the Irish tenant, complains that 
.he cannot got along, and the obvious way to help him to 
get along is in some way to cut him a comfortable slice out 
of his landlord’s property rights, if not exactly out of his 
landlord’s property. Indeed, with a fertility of resource 
which is not altogether common, the very argument that 
was used most strenuously for the advantage of the 
Iribh tenant is now being used, with a “ not ” taken 


out of -'it, fof the benefit of the English .tenant. It 
contended that the Irish landlord’s rights must be out down 
because he does not make the improvements ; it is now con- 
tended that the English landlord’s rights must be eat 
down because he does. 44 A farm improved apd virtually 
“ created by another’s capital offers no temptation to * 
“ tenant to cultivate it at a loss.” It ii certainly true that 
a farm, no matter how it be improved; or virtually oreated, 
offers very little temptation to any one to oultivato it at a 
loss ; but the conclusion intended to be drawn, at least 
logically, from this remarkable premiss, does ndi appear. 
Unless, indeed, it be contended, as some people would have 
liked to contend in tho Irish matter, that tne higher t]be 
ront the tenant has to pay, the greater his grievance, 
whether the money represents money's worth or whether 
it does not. 

The immediate occasion for these curious specimens of 
reasoning has apparently been a reported meeting of a 
considerable number of Abordeenshire farmers, who have 
demanded alterations in the Laud Laws and the condition 
of lund tenure. It may be obsorved, and all who .know 
anything of Scotch farming will endorse the observation, 
that from no class of agriculturists could any such demand 
come with worse grace. Scotch farmers, and especially 
fanners in the East of Scotland, have as nearly their own 
way with other people’s property as the residence of any 
rights of property iu tho actual owner will allow. Their 
regulation nineteen years’ looses are long enough for them 
to outlive any ordinary serie9 of bad seasons and to got 
out of the land overy farthing which, with any skill or 
judgment, they have put into it — a process of recovery, 
not to say exhaustion, which, unless they are belied, they 
very rarely fail rigorously to carry out. Their rents are 
sold ora high, for tho competition of solvent tenants is 
not very great, and few landlords are rash onough to 
hand over their land for so long a term of years to a 
tenant who is not pretty notoriously solvent. They are 
freely compensated by law for some damages against 
which in England tho tenant would have little redreBS 
unless from the bounty of his landlord. In oert&in 
districts, and in consequence of the competition of the 
banks lor custom, tho smaller farmers are indeed danger- 
ously far gono in credit, but that has nothing to do with 
tho landlords. Lastly, the old grievance of hypothec has 
ceased to trouble thorn. If, therofore, Scotch farmers 
cannot get on, and domaud, as these farmers are said to 
do, a general revaluation of rents, their demand amounts 
to neither more nor less than a simple demand for tho 
redistribution of property. It would be exactly as reason- 
able for thorn to meot together and demand legislative 
interference to make the banks roduco their rate of in- 
terest. Tho landlord lends the land to the farmer to culti- 
vate, the bank lends him the capital to cultivate it with, 
and the interference with tho amount charged by both 
for the accommodation is on exactly tho same footing. 
In the Irish case the fortunato discovery of the joint- 
proprietorship of the occupier helped the innovators out 
of this difficulty. But, putting tho Highlands aside, even 
Radical invention may well shrink from attempting a 
similar find iu England or Scotland. 

It is, however, rather interesting to consider the attitude 
of the less extreme English Radicals towards these de- 
mands. They have not yet gone so far as to advooate the 
compulsory lowering of rent. It is from the Land Laws 
that the farmer may, according to them, be justly relieved. 
Now this expression— the Land Laws — frequently as it is 
used, is, for the most part, used without the least self- 
examination as to its meaning, and the knowledge of that 
meaning possessed by the speaker. If it were said that 
there were no Land Laws iu England, the statement would 
doubtless bo too sweeping ; but it is certain that the legal 
provisions which even remotely affect the ocoupier of land 
are extremely few; and it is eqnaUy certain that their 
efieot is grossly exaggerated. The intricacy of titles, the 
custom of primogeniture, the existence of life-estates, the 
abseuoe of security to the tenant for his improvements, 
and tho law of distress, pretty nearly sum np the list as it 
is presented even by the most industrious advocates of 
reform. Of these the law of distress is admittedly rather 
a sentimental* than a practical grievance, inasmuch as 
landlords are not in general lunatics, and are. exceeding}^ 
unlikely, in their own interest, to distrain when they ean 
possibly avoid it Except the reckless demagogue* who 
speak of primogeniture as if there were a law enjoining 
upon every landowner to leave his land to bis eldest son. 
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no one affects to see in that custom anything but the carry- 
ing out by the lav, in a case of presumable oversight, what, 
by an equal presumption, was the owner’s intention. Few 
Oeople are less likely to rojoice in the intrioaoy of titles than 
landlords themselves ; and, if any one would point oat a way 
to solve the difficulty, which no one has yet done with any 
sncoeds, it is scarcely likely that opposition would come from 
them. Compensation to the tenant for improvements made 
judiciously, and with his landlord’s consent, iB already 
recognise* in exactly tho same way as primogeniture or 
lifctenure is recognized — that is to say,- porraissively. 
There is, therefore, nothing left but the actual prohibition 
oflife-tennro ; and if any one with an actual knowledge of 
the subject seriously, and not for a mere political purpose, 
argues that this would counteract the effects of bad 
seasons, foreign competition, altered modes of life on 
the part of all classes, emigration, concentration of the 
population in towns, exhaustion of the soil, and all the 
rest of tho conditions which make against the furnier, 
his faculty of persuading himself of what ho wishes to 
believe may bo admired at the expense of his reason- 
ing powers. A more singular specimen of tho Mori son’s 
pill remedy has rarely been known even in Radical 
programmes. It is supposed that, if limited owner- 
ship were abolished, owners would sell part of their 
land in order to improve the rest; it is supposed 
that in this ease the price of land would fall ; it is sup- 
posed that, if the price of laud fell, small and moderately 
large capitalists would hasten to invest in it, and would 
not, as in such cases they lmve invariably done, rackrcnt 
their purchases, but would cultivate them themselves. 
Against every one of these hypotheses cause of the 
gravest kind can be shown ; and yet, if all of them wore 
granted or proved, agricultural prosperity would not 
necessarily or even probably follow. Yet this is all 
which the more moderate aspirants after 44 free land ” 
havo to promise to those who listen to them. Consider- 
ing tho amount of interference with property, custom, 
and society which the programme involves, it could 
scarcely be more modest in tho corresponding advan- 
tages which, even on its own showing, it offers. The 
agitation, tho beginnings of which havo been so fondly 
welcomed in certain quarters, will, no doubt, bocomo more 
enterprising in time ; and something not much less re- 
markable than tho discovery of the Irish tenant’s property 
in his holding may, after all, reward ingenuity before 
long. There are indications that the farmers may after 
all be left in tho lurch by their Radical friends, whose in- 
novations would then be directed to acquiring the sup- 
port of the more nnmerous and less intelligent ehi«s of 
labourers. 


EGYPT. 

T HE Report of tho Egyptian D.iira recently published 
is full of interesting matter, both as regards the vast 
estates managed by the Council of tho Daira under tho 
control of the Government, aud on account of the light 
thrown by it on the general state and prospects of Egypt. 
Much space is necessarily taken up with an account of the 
long scries of legal and provincial difficulties which havo 
just boon brought to an end by tho provisions of the Law 
of Liquidation and the intervention of the Government. 
Mow, for th9 first time in its mournful and tangled history, 
the Daira has a clear start, is freed from embarrassment, 
and can fairly bLow tho results of tho joint management 
of natives and foreigners. In. one way, however, the 
Daira 8 tand s by itself, for it is principally occupied with 
the production of sugar, and sugar is not an ordinary, 
nor is it a natural, product of Egypt. The climate is not 
hot enough for the cane to give its full yield. Still, 
sugar realizing good pricos iu the European market may 
bo grown there, and is grown on tho Daira lauds. The 
general result if a normal year is taken, and no expendi- 
ture is brought into account beyond that which tho enter- 
prise, if free from debt and litigation and well managed, 
ought to have thrown on it, shows incomings and, out- 
goings which balance each other so nearly that a very 
tiKfling deficit noed not be noticed. Ia round figures 
it mfcy be stated that ‘the Daira has an income of 
i,2oo,booJ., and that it is worked at a cost of 50 per 
cent. Out of the 600,000 1. thus remaining, no loss 
than 230,000!. is paid Sbr taxes to the Government, 
and nothing could show tho natural wealth of Egypt in a 


more). striking way than that Cultivators ean cultivate to a 
profit grid yet hand over a fifth of tho gross produce to the 
State. sSrhd remaining 370,000/. suffices to pay 4 per 
cent.* jfhe bondholders. This is a vory small return, but 
the ghpital on which interest has to be paid was wildly 
manipulated by the late Khedive, and is vory largely in 
excess ofi^what was necessary to pub the undertaking in 
working order. Even if tho estates of tho Daira had to 
ho bought at thff groatly advanced pricos which land in 
Egypt now commands, while the sugar factories wero 
established with proper skill and economy, the return on 
tho capital employed would be at leant double what it is 
at presont. How much the price of land has reoontly 
advanced tho Daira has itself lately proved to its great 
advantage. It has numerous outlying estates whioh it 
cannot itself manage properly, ami portions of which it 
is selling off as opportunity offers. It only sells in 
small lots suited to tho occupation of tho inhabitants 
of contiguous villages, and it finds that thero aro 
always villagers ready to buy who pay ready money, 
and never give less than tho capital represented by an 
income of 5 per cent. Tho villagors, it may be pre- 
sumed, generally borrow the money they pay; but the vast 
amount of foreign capital recently poured injjo Egyp^ 
enables* them to borrow ut a rato sufficiently low to make 
their venture profitable. Tho eagerness of the cultivator 
to make use of all tho land ho can get hold of, and also 
tho obstacles which he has to encounter, aro also shown 
by tho recent history of some of the lands of the Daira in 
Lower Egypt. Thoso lands, which had long been lying 
idle, were lot to poasauts, who wero to reclaim them, and 
wero for some years to pay a very low rent. Thero were 
numbers who caught eagerly ut tho offer, and began, with 
high hopes and mnch energy, their lmniblo operations. 
Rut the Government immediately imposed taxes, before 
the land had begun to yield any return; and these taxes 
were so high that tho cultivators had to throw up their 
land in despair. Sooner or later tho Government will see 
that it is thus killing its goldon goose, and that it is de- 
priving itself of revenue that would flow in if taxes were 
imposed with more prudence and moderation. But the 
habit of taxing blindly, so as to get something out of 
everybody, whether it can or cannot be paid without ruin 
to the taxpayer, is so ingrained in Egyptian Governors of 
all ranks that it will be long before the noeds of the 
Government are supplied in the way most advantageous to 
thoso who supply them and to the Government itself. 

Tho Report of Mr. Couksox, tho English Consul at 
Alexandria, tolls the same story lbr tho country at large of 
tho rapidly increasing prosperity of Egypt, and at tho 
same time it shows how this prosperity may havo its 
results diminished by bad seasons, to which Egypt is as 
liable as countries with a loss favourable climate. The 
sugar-cams on the Daira estates wero nipped last year by 
a frost severe beyond nil Egyptian experience. This was 
a rare calamity; but Egypt, is always exposed to tho evils 
attendant on tho rise of tho Nile being too groat or too 
small. Owing to tho unfavourable weather and to a low 
Nile many of the high lands failed to produce a wheat 
crop last year, and tho total export of wheat was 25 per 
cent, less than in 187 9. Tho cotton, too, was 16 per cent. 
Joss than in the year boforc, and of inferior quality. But, 
on tho other hand, owing to tho easy circumstances of the 
cultivators and their desire to hold stock, the crop of 1880 
oatno vory lato to market, and tho stock in store was 
larger than in any previous year. That the peasants 
should bo ablo to hold their crop aiul wait for a rise in tho 
market is a more significant proof of their growing com- 
fort than a larger amount to export could have beou, as 
that might havo been merely duo to tho chances of the 
season. Tho total valuo of Egyptian exports amounted 
to upwards of thirteen millions sterling, falling short 
by about half a million of the total for 1879. Tho 
direction of Egyptian trade is shown by tho fact that 
more than throe-fourths of tho exports wore to Eng- 
land, and moro than half of tho total imports of Egypt 
came from England. The imports of 1880 largely ex- 
ceeded those of 1879, anf l Egypt was ablo to pay for tho 
excess, although she had not more, but rather less, to 
export, partly because the interest payable on the debt to 
foreigners was considerably reduced, aud partly because 
foreigners provided her with the money that was wanted. 
The increase of imports was, to a large degree, in coal, 
iron 1 , and machinery nooded for the purposes of agricultural 
improvement, and the purchasos of machinery wore mainly 
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nmdo by the peasants themselves through the agency of 
the various banking establishments which bare, rapidly 
sprung up, ami supply so much capital that tho com- 
petition is now to find borrowers, riot lenders. A very 
considerable increase ini tho consumption of cotton and 
woollen goods, supplied, the former hTtnost whdlly by 
England, and the latter principally by Austria, indicates 
that the population is able to clothe itself better as it gets 
on in the world. That Austria should* be able to eel ipso 
England in providing woollen clothing for Egyptian 
labourers is deserving of notice ; but it is not only in 
woollen goods that imports from Austria nro increasing, 
the total having doubled itsolf in four years. From Italy 
Egypt has taken little more than a fourth of what she has 
taken from Austria, and the exports to Italy last year 
woro only half what they were for the year before. Tho 
trade of France with Egypt, though vastly inferior to that 
of England, somewhat surpasses that of any other country 5 
and, although the joint protectorate ol 1 England and Fi ance 
is justified by political aud not by commercial reasons, it 
is not without importance that the two protecting nations 
take tho lead in the commerce of Egypt. 

While in this way the reports both of the Daira and 
# of Mr. (pooKsoN show that Egypt is growing rich, there 
is good ground for anticipating that Egypt nifty grow 
much richer ns time goes 011. It is a country in 
which public money judiciously expended ought to pro- 
duce largo returns. Fertile as Egypt is, there are 
large tracts which might bo made much moro fertile, 
or which now lie wasto and might bo reclaimed, with 
an extended sysLern of irrigation. Tho main estate of 
the Daira, for example, is traversod by a canal which 
is at present very imperfect and confers few of tho ad- 
vantages on tho cultivators which it was constructed 
to give them. Like most of tho undertakings of tho 
late Khedivo it had a magnificent beginning, but was 
never more tiiun half carried out. If tho canal could be 
properly finished the revenues of tho Daira might bo 
largely increased, and unless the canal is finished thero is 
very little probability that good management can do more 
than keep these revenues at about their present level — 
sometimes higher in good seasons and sometimes lower in 
bad seasons. Tho • Government has rocently promised 
that with the first money at its command it will do whaL 
is necessary for the canal, and the Government may 
reasonably expect to have money at its command before 
long. Tho revenues now do moro than provide for the 
ordinary administration and for tho service of the debt. 
Wc arc taken into tho region of politics if we ask how long 
this happy state of things is likely to continue. It will be 
maintained as long us tho joint protectorate works, and 
works well. It will cease, or, at any rate, its course will 
be arrested, if there is any serious hitch in the working of 
tho protectorate; and this hitch may oouio either from an 
interruption of the friendly relations of England aud France, 
or from un attempt on the part of tho ralut* of Egypt, who- 
ever he may bn, to shake oil the protectorate. The pro- 
sperity of Egypt in one way constitutes a danger to the 
country. The Viceroy iuay urge that a thriving and 
peaceful country does not need the supervision of foreigners, 
that the days of tutelage are past, and that the Egyptians 
may fairly claim to bo left to manage their own affairs. 
Such an appeal is not likely to be made at present, and 
would certainly be discountenanced if it were made ; but 
there are conceivable changes in the polities of Europo 
which might permit it to bo made with some chance of 
success, if Egypt was left to the Egyptians tho country 
would in all probability go backward as rapidly as it is now 
going forward. 


DECOYING. 1 

T HE Select Committeo of the Lords appointed, on tho 
motion of Lord Daliiousie, to “ inquire into tho stato 
“ of the law relative to tho protection of young girls from 
“ artifices to induce them to load a corrupt life,' 1 has 
reported that tho matters referred to thorn need a “ much 
“ fuller and more prolonged consideration ” tliau can be 
given to thorn in tho present Session. The evidence 
already taken is abundantly sufficient to show the need 
thero is of amending tho law. Upon this point it can 
hardly bo said that any further testimony is wanting. 
Indeed, before tho Committee was appointed it was ffiam 
that the practice of “inducing English girls to bccomo 


u inmates of Belgian brothels M — Mr. Justice Stephen's 
plain language sosms preferable to the extraordinary cir- 
cumlocution adopted in the order of reference— cannot be 
adequately, if at all, dealt with by the 1 a was it standi); 
ana that, as a consequence of this impotence on the part 
of the law, the practice has, or had '’until lately, become 
exceedingly common. Mr. Skaggs's Beport to the Hoke 
Secretary placed the existence and methods of the, trade 
beyond doubt. The proceedings of one Klyhcrq, who 
has been employed in the business for sdme twelve 
years past, arc there sot forth in the most authentic 
possible form — that of extracts from his correspondence. 
The letters from which these passages are taken were 
found by the police in houses of ill-fame at the Hague 
and at Antwerp. They are just what might be written 
by nu oxporter of ornamental goods. In one, he* says 
that tho prico for “ several beauties " whom he “ has 
“ to dispose of will be 150 francs por package {colts) here, 
“ or 300 at Ostond.” In a second ho reports the pro- 
ceedings of a dealer who “ arrived at noon, and at six 
“ o’clock loft again for Ostend with two packages, for 
“ which ho paid 300 francs." In a third he sketches 
his plans for tho future. Several people have asked 
him for “ packages," and I10 intends to bo his own agent, 
and to travel constantly. In another he urges his corre- 
spondent not to miss tho fine opportunity he offers him, 
for “ one duos not find such a package every six months." 
Klyjjkrg 1ms not been uniformly fortunate, for in 1877 he 
was convicted at Rotterdam, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. But in the autumn of 1880 be was at his 
old trade, for in a letter which came into tho hands of the 
English police, lie offers to bring two “ packages " to the 
Hague for 300 florins. Ho is now supposed to be living 
in tho Netherlands. Scvoral other persons — both men and 
womon —arc mentioned by Mr. Snagoe as engaged in the 
same traffic. A Frenchman, calling himself Courtney, has 
been accustomed to take over girls from England to various 
Belgian and Dutch towns. Another man, who signs him- 
self “Albert, Coiffeur," and who lives in some street near 
Loicester Square, writes to tho keeper of a brothel in 
Brussels “ in order to enter into business relations " with 
her to know whether Bhe would wish to bo supplied with 
“ English packages." The recent trials at Brussels dis- 
closed similar facts about five dealers. The chief of these, 
one Sellucart, lived in London with a woman who picked 
up young girls, Skllecaut’s share in the transaction 
being con lined to taking them to the Continent, placing 
them in tho hands of the keepers of the brothels, and re- 
ceiving tho price for them. Several letters from this 
woman are given, in one of which she assures her cor- 
respondent that she is much moro careful to “fulfil tho 
“necessary formalities" than Klyukhg was. In some 
i of these cases the girls know generally the purpose for 
which they are taken abroad ; but a large namber of 
girls arc induced to go by tho promiso of some em- 
ployment— usually as a barmaid or actress. A prin- 
cipal reason for importing girls from England seems 
to bo the ease with which they can be got young. In 
France, Belgium, and Holland tho registration of a 
woman as a prostituto under twenty-ono years of age is 
forbidden. But as younger girls are found more attractive 
and more manageable, it is an object with tho keepers of 
brothels to obtain thorn. Abroad it is apparently not 
easy to obfuin a false certificate of ago. But in England 
a certificate of anybody’s age can be obtained fbr 3*. 7 d. 9 
ana the custom is for the dealer to go to Somerset House, 
obtain a certificate of some girl’s ago who is over twenty- 
one, and then present this to the Belgian police as proof 
that the girl to be registered is over twenty-one. In 
theory, of course, the girl can protest at the time 
I of registration. But she is ignorant of the language 
and of tho law, line usually no very strong moral 
objection to tho life she finds that she is intended 
to lead, and so, half against her will and half with 
her own consent, finds herself a virtual prisoner in a 
foreign country. Mr. Snaqgx is of opinion that the 
existing law is inapplicable to those cases, partly from the 
difficulty of proving that false pretences have been used to 
entice the girl away, and partly from the ffcot that the 
offence is completed beyond the jurisdiction of the K W lfa h 
Courts. Mr. Justice Stephen is “by no’ means sofrf^'^ 
that the law, as it stands, provides no punishm&it for 
conduct such as Klyberg’s aud Sellecart’s, But he thinks 
that it is so doubtful whether it does so that the motler 
ought to be dealt with by the Legislature. He makes, 
however, oue suggestion which the adjournment of the 
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inquiry has made specially valuable. It is that, if legis- 
lation on the subject should be impracticable during the 
present Session, it would be desirable, if possible, to in-’ 
stitute a prosecution under the £ 4 & 25 Viet. c. 100, 
8* 49, in order that>he scope of the existing law may bo 
judicially determined. When there is no probability of* 
the law being altered, it may sometimes bo inexpedient to 
tost it to the full, lest it should break down, atuLgfao the 
encouragement which comes from proved impunity. But 
where the Govcrnyient is prepared to introduce au amend- 
ing measure, it is important to know precisely where the 
existing law is inefficient, and needs strengthening. 

Thoro is another matter which is only incidentally dealt 
with in tlio evidence hero brought together, bub which, 
when the Committee resume tho inquiry, will, it is to be 
hoped, be given a prominent plaoo in tho h gislution they 
may recommend. Englishmen are notin a position to throw 
stones at foreigners. The licensing of prostitution has many 
evils conneotod with it ; but there is an evil existing, and 
existing without any practical check, in London which far 
exceeds anything that can bo charged against foreign 
systems. The evidence of Mr. Howahd Vincent, tho 
Director of Criminal Investigations, and of Mr. Dunlap, 
the Superintendent of tho St. James’s Division of tho 
Metropolitan Police, is not pleasant reading for any of us, 
since we are all in some remote sense responsible lor the 
things describod in it ; but it deserves tho most careful 
attention. Mr. Vincent gives it as his opinion that there 
is no city in Europe where juvenile prostitution — the 
prostitution, that is, of children of thirteen and the years 
immediately following — prevails so Largely as it does in 
Loudon. Mr. Dunlap carries tho age a year lower. 44 1 
“ should be quite within the bounds of prudence in saying 
44 that there is a great deal of juvenile prostitution as young 
44 as twelve years of age.” We cannot quote the par- 
ticulars which tho Superintendent gives in confirmation 
of his statement, but they are amply adequate to support 
it. More than this, Mr. Dunlap states that tho thing is 
now. He has been thirteen years in the Sfc. James’s Division, 
but the prostitution of these very young children has only 
come under his notice within the last two years. There 
is a fashion in vice, and just now it runs in this direction. 
That cannot bo holped ; but what can bo helped, but is 
not at present helped, is that the law should offer no im- 
pediments to the fashion. The police at present have 
no power to deal with it. They see children soliciting 
prostitution in the streets, they know the houses thoy 
frequent, they find them there if thoy have occasion 
to enter them for any other purpose ; hut as regards the 
children themselves thoy can du nothing. By the side of this 
shameful evil, tho mere unsavoury condition of tho streets 
is a trifling matter ; but it does not seem a very creditable 
state of things that a high police authority should bo able 
to say that “from three or four o’clock in tho aftornoon 
44 Villiers Street and Charing Cross Station and tho Strand 
44 are oponly crowded with prostitutes, who are there 
41 oponly soliciting prostitution in broad daylight”; that, 
according to a calculation mailo some time ago, there arc 
at half- an- hour after midnight “five hundred prostitutes 
44 between Piccadilly Circus and tho bottom of Waterloo 
44 Place,” and that tho police, as tho law now stands, are 
entirely powerless to deal with this nuisance. 


TIIE SESSION". 

A S W8B foretold in the Queen’s Speech, the labours of the 
Session have been more than usually arduous. Parliament 
met in the beginning of January, and has sal almost into 
September. It has worked for wholo days, it has gone through 
continuous nights of debate, and a docile majority was always at 
titiA to vote as it was bid. Rut tho Irish Land Act and the 
measures which made it possible to bring it forward have absorbed 
the whole attention of the most laborious of Legislatures. All the 
other measures foreshadowed by the Government at the opening 
of the Session have been abandoned. A Rill for introducing some 
scheme of county government into Ireland, oven the outhues of 
which were never revealed ; a Rill for giving a permanent shape 
to the Ballot Act; a Bankruptcy Bill ; and a Rill to restrain 
corrupt practices at elections were promised only to disappoint tho 
Ii#pl#ftho8e who have long looked for some fragments of indis- 
pensable legislation. This time them has been no jostling of 
omnibuseim Temple Bar. The rood has beeu kept lor a solitary 
vehicle, which has been retarded by nothing but its own weight 
and 'by the friction it inevitably caused. The first complete 
Session of Me. Gladstone’s second Ministry has been absorbed in 
the passing of a measure of which neither ho nor any of his col- , 


leagues droamt when they took office: There were acknowledged 
to be from twenty te thirty great measures which tho Liberal 
Government had to pass if it was Vo do justice to itself j but no 
Irish Land Hill figured in the list. The order of things is not as 
man proposes, and Alas whole force of the Ministry and its majority 
has been concentrated on a measure w hie hat tho date of last years 
dissolution would have seemed as extraordinary and as uncalled 
for to the Government as to its opponents. And us the Session 
has been a* Session, of ono Rill, bo it has bum a Session of 
one man. Mr. Gladstone has' been everything and done every- 
thing. Never hi the prime of life and tho apparent fulness of 
his energy has lie been so energetic, so copious in resourco, 
so subtle in distinction, ho thoroughly master of his subject, 
so varied in tho compass of his rhetoric as in this Session 
of his old ago. llis loading opponents, with the generosity 

which characterizes the highor public life of England, have 
joined with his followers in expressing their admiration at his 
devotion to tho oppressive duty he had imposed on himself, at 
his grasp of iutricute details, at the inexhaustible ingenuity with 
which he reconciled his contradictions when he contradicted him- 
self the most, lie alone made tho Rill, ho alono understood it, he 
alone know when the drafting of tho Rill was right ; and, ob he 
Win tho only critic of tho RilL whose criticism was tolerated, he 
alone could say when tho drafting was wrong. II o at last became 
so indispensable that, if he wont away to eat a hurried meal, the 
Rill was at a standstill. As au intellectual feat, as a rhetorical , 
feat, as a feat of Parliamentary direction, tho conduct 01 the Rill 
by Mr. Gladstone has been as unique as tho Session in which tho 
Rill was passed, us the Parliament which passed it, or as its own 
wonderful self. 

Parliament met on January 6th, and tho discussion on Ireland, 
Irish didicullies, and Irish remedies begun 011 the lir&t evening of 
tho Session. It took the House of Commons exactly a quarter of 
a year to get to tho Irish Land Bill, and a little more than a 
quarter of a year to get through it. Return tho groat measure of 
healing could be brought forward, it was necessary to introduce 
some semblance of government in a country where, us was officially 
stated in tho Queen's Speech, an extended system of terror had 
paralysed tho exercise of private rights nud the performance of 
civil duties, where tlio ordinary law had failed, and now powers 
wore necessary to protect life, property, and freedom. A Coercion 
Bill and an Arms Bill were the necessary precursors of a Land 
Rill, but between the Government and tho passing of these 
Bills there stood tho grievous obstacle of Irish obstruction. 
Exactly a fortnight was consumed in tho debate on the Ad- 
dress; and, after the House had closed a wearisome and most 
uniustruclivo debate ou Mr. Parnell's amendment declaring coer- 
cion unnecessary, it had to go through the tedious task of dis- 
cussing and rejecting a wild proposal of which Mr. McCarthy 
was author, to the cflbct that the ordinary force at the com- 
mand of the Executive ought not to bo usod to carry out tho 
judgments of courts of law. On January 24th Mr. Forster 
brought in his Coercion Bill ; and the next night Mr. Gladstone 
moved that this Bill and the Anus Bill, which was to follow, 
should havo precedence over all other Rills. It cost tho House a 
continuous sitting of twenty-two hours to carry this motion, 
although ultimately only 33 members voted against it. The 
debate on the first reading of the Coercion Bill wus virtually a 
prolongation of the debate on the Address. Mr. Forster had no 
difficulty in making out his case, ns tho outrages in the List 
quarter of the preceding year had been double the number of those 
in tho first three quarters, and the insufficiency of tlio ordinary 
law was illustrated during tho course of the debate by tho 
acquittal of the traversers in the Lublin prosecution. Lord li Ar- 
lington denounced with frank vehemence the miscreants who 
were troubling the peace of Ireland, and Mr. Bright announced 
that, he had been convinced of the necessity of coercion by 
finding that the Land League had demoralized the people. Tho 
Opposition, represented especially by Mr. Gibson, naturally re- 
proached tho Government with the tardiness of its resoit to ex- 
traordinary measures, but warmly supported the measure which 
the Government had declared to bo necessary for tho rointro- 
duction of something like law and order. Mr. Parnell, in the 
early days of the Session, lmd spoken with a moderation, and 
even humility, which strangely contrasted with his language oul- 
Bido tho House, although ho subsequently assumed tho curious 
position, ns Sir Stafford Northcolo poiuied out, of an equal of 
the Queen, and of pronouncing when, in his opinion, au Irish 
insurrection ought or ought not to break out. When the final 
great battle of wanton, senseless, insolent, obstruction was fought 
out, ho and his followers showed that they believed that the 
game was theirs, and that they had only to speak on and 
on, saying the same wearisome things in the same wearisome 
way, to paralyse the English Parliament and bring it into de- 
served contempt. All one night, nil the next day, and all the 
next night, they went on defying tho majority, talking raorely 
to win by talking, and determined to beat down, not so much the 
Ministry as Parliament itself, by sheer insolence and hravado. 
llow long this disgraceful scone might have been protracted it is 
impossible to say, for it was brought to an abrupt end. Suddenly 
the Speaker appeared and desired the Irish member who happened 
to be tho obstructioiiftt of the moment to sit down, aud, declaring 
that he would allow no more discussion, put the question of the 
first reading to the immediate decision of the House. The highest 
authority of the House had come to its rescue. 

Tho summary blow thus dealt to Irish obstruction was followed 
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on the ffafae day by the Arrest of Davitt, a convict with a ticket- 
of-ipavo, who was Hpomlty'dwir to the obstructionists frpm the 
peculiar vehemence of Ills' seditious language. On ihe next even- 
ing, accident rather tlqin design relieved the House of all the o\>- 
Htructioniats in a b'*ly. One of them wqs declared gj4‘ of order 
by the Speaker; the rest, scarcely understanding what was happen- 
ing, refused to obey ,hi^ directions, and yone and all were sus- 
pended front the sitting and forced to leave the House. Advan- 
tage wqs taken of this happy advent of temporary tfauquillity to 
pass a reaolufiton that wheat Hill was deolavod urgent by a majo- 
rity of three to 'one in a Houao of 300 members, tm the proposal 
of a .Minister of the Grown, the powers of the House for the 
regulation of all business connected with tho Hill should 
be in the hands of the Speaker. The recond reading of the 
Ohercinn Hill oebupied only a reasonable amount of timo ; but 
wbon the Hill had been in Committee for upwards of a week, 
the Speaker saw that, if tlfe delate was to come to an end, Ikj 
must use f !io exceptional powers given him by tho House; and he 
instituted a rule which, in the nlnpe it took after the leaders of 
both parties had been consulted, provided that, on the motion of a 
Minister of the Crown, supported by a majority of three to one, 

■ tho House might fix an hour after which ail amendments and new 
clauses in Committee should be voted on without discussion. This 
new weapon overcame obstruction. The Hill was reported in two 
more sittings, and in two more tho third reading had been taken, 
« and the JVill passed tho Commons, which had been continuously 
occupied with it for moro than a month. On March 1st Sir 
William Ilarcourt, in the absence of Mr. Forster, brought in tho 
Disarming Hill, for which urgency was asked and obtained, and 
which, under the operation of tho now rule, was got through in 
the moderately short apace of ten days. By this time, howover, 
the middle of March luul been readied ; it Was indispensable that 
votes in Supply should be taken before the cud of the financial 
year, and Mr. (Gladstone proposed that Supply should be declared 
urgent. Sir Stafford Northcnte, in a letter to bis constituents, 
pointed out the danger or inconvenience of the precedent, and 
Mr. Gladstone's motion for urgency was not supported by the re- 
quisite majority. Hut it was soon apparent that no obstruction, or 
oven delay, was to be feared. Tho Opposition gave every possible 
assistance to the Got eminent, and the Irish faction whs Bilent. 
Mr. Gladstone learned to speak of obstruction as of an evil dream 
tliAt had passed away. At no subsequent period of tho Session 
was urgency asked for ; nud when, on one occasion, a discussion 
arose on tho forms of the House, and Lord Hartington expressed 
an opinion that some day the cloture, iu somo form, would have 
to be adopted, he was speaking, not. of obstruction — that is, an 
abuse of tho forms of the House— 1 but of defeats in the mode in 
which the House ordinarily conducts its business, which is a 
totally different thiug. Obstruction, after an enormous waste of 
time, and through the courageous intervention of tho Speakor and 
the ready action of the whole House, except an insignificant frac- 
tion, had been ovcrcomo. The reform of the procodure of tho 
House, if it can bo reformed, is lolt to tho futuro ; and tho Govern- 
ment that undertakes the task will have as dillicult a problem to 
solve as the most enorgetic and resolute of Governments could 
wish for. 

Mr. Gladstone brought iu the Land Bill on Thursday, April 7th. 
With all his mastery of tho subject., and his unrivalled power of 
exposition, he failed to make intelligible to his hoarers tho details 
of a complicated and intricate measure. Ho spoke on the eve of 
the Easter holidays, and rather more than a fortnight was allowed 
for Parliament and the country to consider it. *But no study 
sufficed to do moro than to reveal tho main outlines of the Hill. 
Its leading provisions dealt with relations of tenants to landlords 
during the continuance of the tenancy. The tenant was to be 
allowed to ask thut a fair rent should be fixed for successive 
periods of fifteen years, and to sell at any time his interest in the 
holding, the landlord having a right cf pre-omption and of ob- 
jecting on specified grounds to the purchsscr. If the tenant did 
not take the initiative, and the landlord raised the rent, the tenant 
might apply for a judicial rent, accept the result, and be 
thereby put in the position of having a fixed rent for fifteen years, 
or ho might elect to go, and then cither sell his tenancy, and 
receive in addition a sum imposed on the landlord as a penalty for 
raising the rent, or claim compensation for disturbance on a scale 
increased beyond that of tho Act of 1870. If the landlord had 
land in hand or got land into his hands by eviction or purchase, a 
tenant to whom be might subsequently let was to bo called a 
future tenant, and have the other advantages of the Hill, but 
not that of applying to have his rent fixed. Subsidiary pro- 
visions were introduced for promoting tho creation of occupying 
owners, as well as reclamation and emigration, and the carrying out 
of the scheme was entrusted to a new Court or Commission. It 
waB obvious that tho Bill gave the tenant something ^distin- 
guishable from fixity of tenure and something almost approaching 
to free sale, and gave him in the most positive terms a means of 
getting a fair rent fixed. As there was to be fixity of tenure at a 
fair rent, and as what the tenant had to sell was the right of hold- 
ing at a fair rent, the meaning of a fair rent was the key to the Bill. 
Here tho Bill was hopelessly obscure. So far as the English 
language can serve as a guide to the language of Parliamentary 
drafting, the Bill seorood to lay down that a fair rent was to t>e 
ascertained by deducting from the amount a solvent tenant 
would pay, after tenants' improvements hid been taken into 
account, a sum representing what the tenant who was not in any 
way being disturbed would have got if he had been disturbed. 


ThlS seemed monstrous, and yet If the clause defining fair rent fid 
not mean this, what did it mean P Daring the long debate on 
4 the second reading, which began on April 25 and ended on May iq, 
this question was repeatedly asked by the Opposition, and wSw 
especial force and clearness by Mr. Gibaonrimt was never answered 
* by the Government. Mr. Forster assured the House that the 
clause did not mean what it seemed to mean, but what it meant 
be could not or would not say. The division wan taken on an 
amendment proposed by Lord JSlcho, which amounted to a vehe- 
ment general condemnation of the Bill, and the majority for the 
Hill was exactly double the minority (il 6 ) against it. Mr. 
Parnell and his followers did not vote, and only seven Irish 
members voted against the Bill, while thirteen Irish Oonservatltee 
voted for it. After such a manifestation of Irish as wril ar~ 
English opinion it was evident that an Irish Land Bill had become 
a political necessity. But the task of getting the Bill through 
Committee in any reasonable time seemed almost hopeless. 
Upwards of a thousand amendments were placed on the caper, and 
although tho obstructionists bad been taught that obstruction 
could not be allowed, and the leaders of the Opposition watched 
and even aided tho progress of tho Bill with singular moderation 
and good temper, the Bill could never have got through Com- 
mitteo had it not been for tho commanding influence and the 
perse veranco of Mr. Gladstone. lie had some special advantages 
to favour him— tho Report of the Richmond Commission in favour 
of a judicial rent, the support given to the Bill by the Irish 
Conservatives, the longing of Parliament and the country to have 
a Land Hill and have done with it, and the happy discovery of an 
historical fact previously unsuspected, that the Irish tenant had 
always had the joint ownership of his holding. But great as these 
advantages were, no one but Mr. Gladstone, with a majority such 
as his at his back, could have used them as he did. 

The Bill was oight weeks in Oommitteo, and some changes of 
importance were made in it, although its main lines remained un- 
altered. It was left to the Court to decide on what grounds the 
landlord might properly object to a purchase of the tenant right, 
and fair rout was dofinod as that whicn a solvent tenant would pay, 
regard being had to tho interests of the landlord and the tenant. 
The landlord was permitted, but only after a tenant had refused to 
pay an increased ront, to apply himself to the Court to have a fair 
rout fixed; the tenant was prevented from letting a site fora public- 
houso without his landlord's consent, and tho penalty for an in- 
creased ront was struck out. If these changes Are to bo con- 
sidered as changes in favour of the landlord, the changes iu favour 
of the tenant were much more considerable. Power was given to 
tho Court to quash leases given since 1870, which have been 
imposed on the tenant by inequitable pressure. At the end of 
any existing lease tho tennnt was to occupy the position, not of a 
future, but. of a present, tenant, aud tho question of arrears was 
settled by providing that if both parties agreed, and the tenant had 
paid the rent fur the year last owing, preceding arrears might be 
liquidated by half being wiped out and tho other half being 
borrowed by "tho landlord from the Irish Church Fund and repaid 
in instalments by the tenant. At ihe very last stage of the Bill 
the Government accepted a proposal suddenly made by Mr. 
Parnell that the Court should during the six months following the 
passing of tho Hill have power to stay all proceedings for eviction 
on the tenant applying for a judicial rent to be fixed. Tho Govern- 
ment also rejected three amendments made for the protection of 
tho landlord — that of Sir Walter Harttelot providing that the Court 
should be bound to purchase estates of landlords wishing to sell, 
according to a fair valuation ; that of Mr. Henenge providing that 
the Bill should not apply to Irish estates managed. on the Eng- 
lish system ; And that of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice providing 
that the Bill should not apply to holdings of more than 100E 
valuation. . The laBt two of these amendments were moved by 
Liberals, and supported by an important seotion of the Liberal 
party, and were rejected by majorities very small in comparison 
with the majorities ordinarily at the command of the Government. 
Provisions were inserted lor improving the condition of the 
labourers, who had been originally forgotten by the Government* 
by permission being given to reserve sites for oottages. The ex- 
treme section of the Irish members offered a violent resistance to 
the scheme lor aiding emigration ; and, although this resistance 
was overcome by arrangements being made for sitting all night to 
dispose of the clause, vet its scope was altered by the omission of 
all reference to British colonies as the proper field for assisted 
emigration, and by the condition being imposed that assistaaee 
should only be given when a sufficient number of families in a 
district should be found to desire it; while the possible effect of 
the scheme was much limited by the smallness or the sum which 
was to be applied to the proposed objeet. Little change was 
made in the provisions for reclamation and purchase by tenante; 
and Mr. Gladstone was supported by Sir Stafford Northoota in 
declaring that his duties to the English taxpayer demanded that 
he should not go further than to advanoe three-fburt&s of the 
purchase-money. The new court, it was derided, should .consist 
of one legal member, with the rank and pay of a Puisne judge, 
and two lay members, with 3,000/. a year, to he appointed for 
seven years— a wise proposal, made by Mr. Smith, thaMhe 
question of the continuance of tho latr Commissioners in their 
posts should, after seven years, be decided by a Royal 'Commit- 
sipn, so as to avoid the necessity of refarsnot to ParBamsat» 
log ultimately rejected by Mr. Gladstone on teohnical grounds 
after he had seemed willing to accept it Finally it was 
aimounoed that the new Oommisrioneis were to be Setfesnt 
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O’Hagan, Mr. Litton, and ftr. Vernou ; and although^ soitao dis-ti eiona ofjtfris Act, the land lord may apply to the* Court to apportion 
appointment waa felt and expressed at mtm of greater eminence l#m any part of the pflrchsBO-rapjmy t0 *hicb the Court shall 
not having been chosen, the plea of Mr. Gladstone that be' could ' think he is justly jau titled . * The Lords inserted and the Commotfe 
not get men of greater eminence, and that hq had in vain applied accepted a ^revision that the landlord's rent should bo a pre- 
to the Irish Attorney-General and to Mr. Shaw, was accepted as ferential charge on the,pifrchase-woney in case of n sale. The new 
unanswerable. Irish opinion^eems to have come to too con- scale for disturbance Vas, struck out by the Lords, restored the 
fusion that the working of the new Bill will bo corffided to men (Ammons, and again struck out by the ‘Lords. ♦The same fate met 
fair-minded, painstaking, and of presumably adequate ability. the provision that the Court should, in settling a fair rent, have 
' The debate on* the second reading in the Lords occupied the regard ‘to the interests of the ldfhdlord and tenant respectively, and 
nights of August I and 2. Lord Salisbury, who rose after Lord* the provision enabling the Court to quash existing leases unfairly 
Oarlingford bad offered a summary of the* provisions of the Bill, forced on the tenant. The Lords inserted un amendment that the 
gave the key to the whole discussion by pronouncing the measure rent as fixed by the Court should not bo reduced 911 accoualtof any 
as revolutionary, as most unjust to the landlords, and as certain to money paid by the tenant to any ouo else than tho landlord. The 
foil in its anticipated effects, as all messages of peAce to Ireland Commons rejected this, but proposed that the tenant should hav»> 
Sad hitherto failed, but announced that he would recommend that no allowance for improvements for which he had been compensated 
the Bill should be road a Becond time for two reasons — one, the pre- by tho landlord. The Lords restored theix»antondmunt in the shape 
sent state of Ireland, due to the culpable negligence of the Govern- that the amount paid for the holding should*not of itself, *kpart 
meat; and the other, the still worse state that must follow the from other considerations, be deemed a ground for increasing or 
rejection of the Bill, as the Lords had not the executive Govern- reducing the rent. The Lords struck out tho clause giving holders 
ment at their command, and had no means of combating the dis- under existing leases a right to continue as present tenants on tho 
» order that would arise. What ho recommended was that tho expiry of the lease. Thu Commons restored the clause, with . a 

Lords should remove the most glaring injustices of the Bill, and proviso that, at the end of a lenso the landlord might resume land 

leave to the Government the responsibility of the measure thus which ho needed for his own occupation, but without power to 
amended. Succeeding speakers ou the Opposition side —among relet, except under a present tenancy for fifteen yoars. Tno Lords 
whom Lord Lansdowne, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Cairns insisted ou the clause being altogether struck out. It was finally 
were the most conspicuous — were thus free to bestow the severest agreed that tkore should be an appeal from tho Land Commission 
criticisms on the Bill, which, from tho legitimate view of the to tho Irish Court of Appeal in other coses, but not in any Tespcct 
defenders of property, it deserved, and also to make the political of questions of disturbance, or on the amount of fair rent, or 
necessity of passing it, which they recognized as its only iustiticn- any question of value or damages, or any matter left to (ho 

lion, an additional charge against the Government. The only discretion of the Court. Tho Lords struck out the condition 

speech on the Ministerial side that was at all impressive wns in regard to the purchase of estates, that three- fourths of tho 
that of tho Chancellor, and it was impressive because it wns tenants should coucur in an application, and it was pro- 
personal. lie owned that the Bill contradicted many of the posed by Mr. Gladstone, and accepted by the Lords, that tho 
opinions he had expressed when the Act of 1870 was under necessary number might be reduced to 0110-half iu special cases 
discussion; but he found himself this year in the position of with the consent of the Treasury. In the sumo way it was 
having to do something new, and, after long aud anxious ultimately agreed that the landlord should have access to the 
reflection, he had come to the conclusion that anything short Court not only when he has demanded au increase of rout 
of what was now proposed would bo useless. Every one who refused by the tenant, but also where he has iiiiled to come to an 
heard him knew that Lord Selborne was a scrupulously con- agreement with the tenant as to what is a fair rent. Both Houses 
ocientious man, far above holding office for the rncro sake of hold- agreed that the tenant might erect new dwellings on his holding 
ing it, and that he reflected long before he acted or spoke. What iu lieu of old ones ; but the Commons proposed and tho Lords ro- 
be said, therefore, had all the weight that attaches to the utterance jocted a proviso thut the tenant should bo allowed to use as dwell- 
of a man of high character, and gave a warning that if Lord ing-bouscs buildings not ho used previously. Tho Lords struck 
Solborne could have reconciled himself to tho Bill, there must out the proviso that during the first judicial lease fixed by the 
have been grave reasons to induce him to act as he had done. On Court the landlord should not have power to resume, except for 
the nights of August 4th and 5th the Lords inserted their amend- the benefit of the labourers. This was restored by the Commons, 
meats in the Bill, the Government when it ventured to divide and again struck out by the Lords. Lastly, Mr. Parnells clause was 
being in a hopbines minority, as tho Conservative Pegrs wore re- struck out by the Lords, and altered by tho Commons so as to give 
inforced by a large contingent of independent Lilteruls. Tho the tenant a respite from all proceedings, including those in bunk- 
■amendmeuta of the LordB may be divided into three heads — those ruptcy, but tho power of the Court was limited so as to protect him 
that removed what were thought to be glaring injustices, those iu cases in which the Court might see its way to slating that a 
that redressed the balance in favour of the landlords in minor judicial rent would be fixed williin three months. Tho Lords again 
matters, and those which remedied defects of phraseology. The struck out tho clause altogether. It was obvious that when the Bill 
■Amendments of the Lords were considered by the Commons during left tho Lords after tho consideration of the Commons amendments 
the following week, and just ns the Lords supported everything there were many disputed points on which tho Houses had 
proposed by the leaders of tho Opposition so the Commons sup- come to an ngroemoiil, and that whore they still disagreed there 
ported by majorities equally sweeping everything proposed by Air. were points on which further discussion might load to an agreo- 
Gladstone. The amendments remedying defects of phraseology men L, such as tho dclinil ion of an English-managed estate, the ap- 
wero welcomed, and many of those dealing with minor points were portionmenL of purchase-money by the Court where tho landlord 
accepted as they stood, or with slight modifications. The main had bought up tho tenant-right, the declaration that the inonoy 
amendments, dealing with what Lord Salisbury called tho glaring paid for a holding should not iu itself increase or reduce tho rent, 
injustices of the Bill, were dealt with in two ways— somo were the liberty to the tenant to use pig-styes as homos, and tho Par- 
altogother rejected, and some were met with concessions. Many nell clause, which in the shapo it lo ft the Commons mixed up 
of the concessions thus made were received with so much disfavour olhor creditors with landlords, and made tho protection of the 
by the Irish party and by some extreme Liberals, that not only had tenant depend, not on tho justice of his case, but on tho Btate of 
the Government to reconsider some of itBown amendments, hut the business in a Court. On the other hand, there could be no hope 
debate was so protracted that it was only terminated by a Com- that tho Government would consider tho Bill to bo its Bill if the 
mittee being appointed in tho middle (if the night to carry tile Bill provisions directing that regard should bo paid to tho interests of 
as amended to the three Deere who were silling up in a state of tho tenant, os well as to those of tho landlord, those protecting the 
Extreme misery to receive it. As the Government had announced leaseholder, ami those respecting tho scale of compensation far 
that it had strstchod conciliation to tho utmost possible point, and disturbance, woro omitted. 

the Bill must now stand or fall as it was, it was expected that the Ear a day or two alter the action thus taken by the Lords the 
LordB would aooept a necessary evil, and let Mr. Gladstone have air was filled with disquieting rumours. It was said that a serious 
his way. This was not, however, at nil tho mood in which it was political crisis lmd arisen, that the Bill was lost, and that the 
found that Lord Salisbury and tho Opposition were prepared to Lords had placed themselves in decided antagonism to tho (Join* 
deal with the Bill as then submitted to them. Where the Govern- mens. Those, however, who took the trouble to examino in 
ment had made no concessions, the glaring injustices complained detail the amendments of the Lords wore aware that on many 
of were once more summarily removed. Where the Government points the Lords were incontestably right, aud that, if a proper 
had made concessions, these concessions were sometimes rejected spirit of reasonableness and conciliation was shown by the Ministry, 
as insufficient, sometimes accepted with modifications, and and accepted with good temper by tho Lords, there was no real 
sometimes accepted as they stood. Lord Salisbury adhered to reason why tho Bill should be considered in any serious danger, 
the decision he had announced that the Government should have When Mr. Gladstone rose 011 August 15 to move that the 
the responsibility of the measure, but only after the Bill had boon Lords 1 amendments should be considered, refused to make any 
shaped so that things to which he specially objected had been general statement, aud insisted that each amendment should 
removed. # he judged on its merits, it was evidout that such danger 

The history of the principal amendments may be summed up as as there might have been had passed away, Mr. Gladstone, 
follows. Estates or hoMings managed after the English fashion in his blandest manner, explained that there were concessions 
were taken out of the operation of the Bill— that is, estates where he could not make, but that there were several important 
the improvements had been created, to which Lord Salisbury amendments made by the Lords to which he could not make the 
Added <( or acquired 11 sad substantially maintained, or, as he objection tlmt they injured the Bill. The amendment of Lord Salia- 
nmfiMTli to put it, in the main upheld by the landlord. The bury substituting 41 iu tho main upheld ” for 41 substantially main* 
Lords inserted a clause giving the landlord who had bought toined,” with regard to English-managed estates, was rejected, os 
tap the tenant-right a claim to be repaid out of the purchase-money was tho clause giving the Court power to pay out of tho purchase- 
paid by a new tenant. This was struck out iu the Commons, money of a tenant-right what had been paid by the landlord ; that 
and reproduced by the Lords in the mitigated form of 0 provision altering the new scale of compensation for disturbance; Lord 
thAtt where the holding i* sold for the first time under the provi- Pembroke’s amendment as to deterioration ; Lord Lansdowne’* 
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amendment m to resumption during the first statutory term, 
ygjii}© thV giving the position of a present tenant low a v Isaacs 
1] older -whose Tense has expired was sUbjectod to a limitation 
mi nominal — namely, that > tlie 1 easel In question musk fallen 
within, sixty ’yejui*— that, the clause as drafted by the Govern- 
ment Vas ^jfVunlTy restored.’ ({□ the' other hand, the provisions 
inserted by the Lords extending tho definition of game to* wiltf- 
^£.i anti authorizing the landlord apply to the Court in 
c&de he Oannot egree^with %e tenant as to a fair rent* were 
’ accepted, and the Governmerft agreed that tenants’ improvements* 
paid, for or otherwise com permuted by the landlord, should not 
he taken into tifecouut *on behalf 'tif tho ..tenant. Mr. Russell's 
Words? that t^e Court Bhould have regard to tho interests of land- 
lord and tenant respectively, were roinsertod; but Lord Salisbury’s 
^important amendment that the sum paid by tlie tenant should not 
he deemed n ground for Increasing or reducing the rent was ac- 
cepted. Lastly, Mr. Parnell’s clause as to the staying of actions 
wils entirely omitted. # Tho extreme section of tho Irish members 
■yere vehement in their outcries nt wliat they called tho surrender 
fnado by the Government; but it was evidont that, not only must 
Any concessions made by tho Government in order to get the Bill 
through be accepted by their followers, but that tho Bill had 
rqolly been much improved by the Lords. With some slight 
modifications, the Bill ns now sent back to them was accepted 
the Lords. The long contest was at an end, aud the Irish 
Land Bill only needed the Royal Assent to become law. 
No sooner had this result been achieved than the interest of 
nuanberB in their work, which had been extraord in only prolonged, 
collapsed altogether. Tlie remaining fortnight was occupiod 
almost wholly in routine* business, such ns the conclusion of Sup- 
ply, tho Indian Budget statement, and the Appropriation Bill, 
lor a time it seemed us if the Irish members were determined to 
resist tho progress of business, in order to complain of tho refusal 
of nil amnesty to all the suspected persons imprisoned in Ireland 
under tho Coercion Act. V indent attacks wero mtulo by some of 
them on Mr. Forster, and duly resented by Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt. But, almost tho only event of practical 
interest was tho defeat of the Government on the motion of tho 
Attorney-General for an Flection Commission at Wigan. The 
Lancashire Liberals resisted tho proposal, and, with the aid of 
the Conservatives and a few Irish members, defeated it by a 
majority of six. Of tlie minor measures passed at this eleventh 
hour, only the Newspapers (I.aw of Libel) Bill, the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Bill, and tho Supreme Court of Judicature Bill deserve 
notice. 

The Session was nut without serious troubles And difficulties 
for the Government. The Land Bill cost it a painful separation 
from the Buko of Argyll, who preferred to end his long and 
faithful intimacy with Mr. Gladstone rather than be respon- 
sible for a measure which confused the elementary notions of 
property. He was replaced by Lord Carlinglbra, who was 
specially fitted to represent the Government when the Irish Land 
Bill reached the upper House, but who could ill replace the 
general power in debate of the Duke of Argyll in an assembly 
where the Ministry has little debating power ut its command. The 
Duke had Bpokeu with tho fulness of liis copious and laboured force 
when, at an earlier period of the Session, the Government was at- 
tacked in the House of Lords for its abandonment of Cundahur, and 
was defeated by a majority more tlmu double the slender muster of 
its supporters. The counter vote of approval was proposed nnd 
carried a mouth later in the Commons, it was impossible, perhaps, 
that a Liberal Government should have retreated from the pledges 
Which it had given at tho time of tho elections ^nftl subsequently, 
and opinions might reasonably ditier as to tho policy of leaving 
or not leaving Afghanistan to itselfj but when Sir Charles Dilko 
made capital out of tho alleged recall of General Skobeleif, 
he took refuge in An argument false in itself, and signally 
refuted by tho subsequent advance of Russia, which has gained 
a position commanding not ouly Merv, but Herat, while the 
victory of Ayoob Khan has apparently placed Afghanistan at 
the feet of the only Afghan who has ever beaten a British army. 
Tho Transvaal was a still more thorny und disquieting subject. 
At the end of last year the insurgent Boers had suddenly attacked 
an English regiment, and an English officer was soon afterwards 
foully and trnncheruiisly murdered. It was announced in the 
Queens Speech that the authority of the Crown must ho 
upheld before any concessions could be made, und Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out, in clear and impressive language, that nothing could 
we worse for South Africa generally than any arrangements made 
with rebels in the field. The English public learnt with grief und 
pain that Sir George Colloy, who was m command of the Queen’s 
forces, had sustained first one aud then unother and then a third 
defeat, in the Inst of which he himself porished. Sir Frederick 
Roberts had been sent out to command the army, which had been 
greatly increased, and it was supposed that the strength of England 
would be put forth in an unmistakable way, when the Govern- 
ment announced that it had come to terms with the rebels in the 
'field, that it had determined to give the Boers the independence 
they demanded, and that the Queen was to retain nothing hut a 
shadowy suzerainty. Lord Oairna immediately reviewed the 
conduct of the Government in a speech equally elaborate and 
conclusive ; but it was not for months afterwards that Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach could find an opportunity of moving a vote of 
censure in tho Commons. A faithful majority rejected the motion, 
and it was evident that Parliament, if not the country, regretted 
that the Transvaal had ever been Annexed, was ready to undo the 
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annexafon^i^ had no wish thAt useless blood should hare con- 
tinued to hHliiid.^But no majority and no Ministerial arguments 
*fcould fell eve tbeWIoveru&ent from the imputation of having, 
through shear mismanagement, sacrificed gselessly the lives of 
British soldiers, and subjected a British force to humiliating 
defeats. The Government said ttat before those defeats it haa 
begun to listdb to the appeal of the%oeri for an arrangement ; but, 
if so, it had no excuse for permitting operations in. the field which, 
if unsuccessful, as they proved to m, would he very damaging to 
England, and which, if successful, would have made an amicable 
arrangement superfluous or impossible. In a smaller way 
the Government was much inconvenienced by the proceeding* 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, who, when a Court of Appeal decided against 
his contention that he could legally affirm, resigned hie seat, 
was re-elected, although by a small majority, presented himfeeif at 
the bar of the House, And asked to be allowed to take the oath. 
Mr. Gladstone contended that legally he was entitled to take the 
ontii ; he was a new member, and, when a new member offers to 
swoar, no one can inquire as to the secret and inner meaning he 
attaches to the words he uses. Sir Stafford Northcote contended, 
and was supported by a majority iu tho contention, that, although 
this was quite true of new lueinliera generally, the House could and 
ought to take notice that Mr. Bradlaugh was a person who the 
House had already voted should not be allowed to take an oath which 
he had declared to have no meaning for him. Fresh legislation, a s 
Sir Stafford Northcote pointed out, was the only means of solving 
the difficulty. To this Mr. Gladstone agreed, and the Attorney- 
General at once brought iu a Bill allowing all members to 
affirm. But it soon became evident that the unwillingness to- 
see an atheist take his seat did not reside so much in Parliament 
or the Parliamentary Opposition as in the constituencies, both 
Liberal and Conservative. The Bill of the Attorney-General was 
first allowed to languish, and was then withdrawn, being killed} 
like so many other Bills, by the one monster Bill of the Session, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, having again presented himself to take the oath, 
was formally excluded by the House from entering it. So long 
as the Lund Bill was iu progress he boro his exclusion patiently, 
but he has very recently made a foolish attempt 'to bravo the autho- 
rity of Parliament, and has met with the mild punishment which, 
ho courted, it is some consolation in a disturbed time that he is 
now of much less importance thun he w ns a short time ago. 
The same, too, may bo said of the Land League fraction of 
the Home Rule party. Long ago Mr. Shaw. Mr. Smyth, 
Mr. Mitchell Ilenry, and all the Homo Rulers of posi- 
tion and respectability,- openly broke with the Land League 
and Mr. Parnell. Tho score of members who still obeyed 
Mr. Parnell, and obeyed him perhaps mote blindly than 
ever, curried obstruction to lengths unknown before, abused tho 
Government and every member of it with the coarsest vitupera- 
tion, plied Mr. Forster with annoying questions, and denounced 
him os tho curse of Ireland ; but their power of mischief grew 
gradually less after obstruction was overcome, when Mr. Forster 
was supported not only by Mr. Gladstone, but by tho general 
sympathy of the 1 louse, when it became obvious that tho Irish 
people did not approve of the vexatious resistance offered by Mr. 
Parnell to tho Lund Bill, and, above all, when it was found that 
the extreme wing of tho Irish party was having rccoureo to 
dastardly attempts ut assassination and destruction of English 
public property. Tlie attempt to blow up the Mansion llouse 
was followed by tlie attempt to blow up the Town Hall at Liver- 
pool, and then again by the attempt to introduce into Liverpool 
explosive machines from New York. The assassination of the 
Czar and the attempted assassination of the American President 
necos9iirily uwoko society to the new dangers with which its chiefs 
are in these days surrounded. The Home Secretary, with tho* 
marked concurrence of the House, showed a firm front to these 
lawless assailants of society. He warned the public that the 
dangers of which he knew, and of which the public did not know,, 
were real and serious ; ho frankly owned that he would have re- „ 
course when he pleased to bis unpopular, but perfectly^ legal, powei* 
of opening letters ; ho instituted a successful prosecution against A 
wretched German who had preached assassination in a paper 
published in England ; and he denounced in the strongest terms 
the kindred press in America which teaches the Irish in and out 
of Ireland how they are to bring the English Government on its- 
knees by the free use of dynamite. 

During the Easier recess au event took place which pqftbundly 
touched English socioty, from the throne to the cottage, and gave- 
a new and a poorer colouring to English public life. On April 
the 19th Lord Beaconsfield died, After an illness every turn of 
which had been watched with keen anxiety and eager interest. 
Every section of the public jMtfA a ready tribute of admiration to 
tho memory of one who, if not a great statesman, was the 
most brilliant of party leaders, and who had punned a striking 
and original career till he had attained the highest crown of hie 
ambition. All that could or should bam been said on such an 
occasion in Parliament was said by Lad Granville and Lord 
Salisbury in the Lords, and by Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford 
Northcote in the Commons, and a vary small minority was found 
to support Mr. Labouchere in his opposition to the natural pro- 
posal to honour the memory uf Lora Beaconsfield by the areetiosi 
of a national monument in Westminster Abbey. As chief of Ik 
party Lord Beaconsfield was not replaced, but Lord Sa 
chosen to succeed him os leader of the Conservative majority in 
the House of Lords* For the position thus assigned him Lord 
Salisbury was marked out by tui exceptional combination of Intel- 
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ability, debating pftwefr, and bigb social position,- add time 
am already shown tjjat, iu.additjpxl'to his other qualities, ho has this 
* wisdom to know vyhcn'to yield and the thodoratioft In' know when 
to spare. As the Government, in order to secure tttft passage of 
the Land Bill, withdrew all Bills |hat could raisFqontention, there 
was little opportunity for observing how the loader oft the majbrity 
in the Loros would treat the minor measures of their opponents ; 
jut there ^ was no trace of domineering or partiality in the ob- 
jection rtfsed by Lor& Salisbury to the Charitable Trusts 
‘Bill, that it made nonentities of local trusted, or in the slight 
•alteration introduced ^ by Lord Cairns into the Court ok’ Appeal 
Bill when he deprived the puisne judges of the invidious 
privilege of electing from their body three temporary Jqdges 
•of Ajmpl. The death of Mr. Adam, so long the Whip of 
the Liberal party, called forth a fitting expression of esteem and 
regret not only from Mr. Gladstone, but also from Sir Stafford 
Northcote. The Budget was wholly uniutoresting, Mr. Gladstone 
making up for a slight deficit due to the taking off from the 
Income-tax of the penny last year by an augmentation of Probate 
duties and a change in the mode of collecting the duties on spirits, 
and the great reforming financier of the ago would have done 
nothing in finance of which the public could take cognizauco 
•had he not proposed a grant to India in aid of the expenses of the 
Afghan war, which seemed small after all that had been said of 
the duty of England to avoid charging impoverished India with 
the cost of an Imperial war, had ho not thought of the simple and 
popular devico of making one stamp do both for postage and re- 
ceipts, and had he not proposed an ingenious scheme for reducing 
the National Debt by prolonging a portion of the Terminable 
Annuities soon to expire so as to substitute them fur the Con- 
sols held by Government offices. Mr. Cliildors expounded with 
-ability and carried with nlmost uncontested success his last new 
scheme for reorganizing the army, and Mr. Trevelyan justified his 
promotion by a sketch of wbut nns been done, is being done, and 
ib to be done for the navy, which was at once lucid, complete, and 
interesting. Mr. Courtney has also been twice promoted, and 
now that ho is in the office of which he was at 0110 time the sole critic 
roved to be in the right, he hns an opportunity of fulfilling the 
igh expectations he once raised ; while in Mr. Grunt Duff, who lias 
replaced Mr. Adam at Madras, the Ministry has lost a member 
whoso zeal and knowledge, alike varied and inexhaustible, gave him 
a special place in Parliament. It is in the sphere ol' foreign 
politics that the Government has, apart from the Lund Hill, hern 
most successful from a party point of view. Sir Charles I hike 
has parried or answered difficult or dangerous questions with an 
adroitness and firmness which were never found wanting, and 
with the happiest ignoranco when ignorance was required. Mr. 
Goschen has led the European Concert in settling tho Greek 
question without war and without unfairness to either of the 
contesting parties, and has exhibited in the settlement of this 
complicated business 11 resolution and an alternation of stiffness 
and pliability which received the cordial acknowledgment not 
only of Lord Granville, but of Lord .Salisbury. When franco 
was found to have embarked in its rush adventure fur the subjuga- 
tion of Tunis, Lord Granville accepted the situation which had 
been created for him, allowed Franco fair play, and was most 
oolite and considerate to M. St.-Hilnire, but firmly insisted that 
England inuBt retain every right in Tunis secured by treaty, 
pointed out the diplomatic difficulties to which tho arrogant 
assumption of French officials must lead, and declared that the posi- 
tion 01 England in Egypt must not bo assailed, and that she would 
"decidedly object to France as a neighbour to Egypt in Tripoli. 
The TIouso of Commons has viowed with natural impatience the 
obstacles interposed by Franco in the way of a renewal of tho 
Treaty of Commerce, but it only wished to strengthen tho hands 
♦of the Government when, in spile of the formal opposition of tho 
Ministry, it gave vent to this impatience in a vote which committed 
it to little or nothing. Nothing has indicated that, to any serious 
-ctagroe, tho Ministry has yet lost its hold on the country. On 
two ocoasiotis during tho discussion of the Land Hill a section 
of tho Liboral party, more weighty in social position and in private 
character than in numbers, broke away from the tics that ordi- 
narily bind them, and Mr. Goschen since his return has more 
than once shown his resolution to occupy an independent ground. 
But, on the whole, the vast Liberal majority has dung to its 
chief with singular fidelity and tenacity. When the Ministry 
logins to grapplo with the long series of questions which it came 
into office to solve, and Btill more when age or the lassitude conse- 
quent on a great and unparalleled effort deprives it of tho com- 
manding influence of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 
the real struggle of parties will begin. 


A LESSON IN HUMOUR. 

f IIHERE U good authority for not expecting to find figs growing 
X on thistles. But it will be acknowledged by every ono that, 
if a fig were diecovered in that unusual position, great and remark- 
able interest would he felt in it. According to the chief supporters 
of the present Premier, something like this miracle bus recently 
been noticeable tn tho case of Mr. Gladstone. Friends and 
enemies alike have always agreed to recognize remarkable gifts in 
the right honourable gentleman; but friends and enemies alike 
iiave agreed that amoug those gifts humour is not exactly the 
most prominent. When Mr. Gladstone attempts to make a joke, 
his admirers tremble and his foes uplift their horn. The jest 


usually cbnsists of the Citation op Adaptation of -edmio poetry *of a 
Very peculiar kind, so, peculiar that ‘it is hot known whether Mr. 
I Gladstone keeps a special private.poet„<ir, emulous ofOorfriagy 
elaborates his poetical yokes hipwelf.. The celebrated ballad of 
“ Ti^j Three Jolly Allsopps,” the more ancient, bat sourdily. less 
remarkable, ditty |n which “ biccca ” rhymed ,ta ? Mjlacwii,*' are 
perhaps the most famous of M Gladstone's -pYCd act look when he 
is in merry pinr The recognition 'of. humour in either of these 
unbendings would Add a new ’Intrieaqy ‘jo the * that of 'de- 
fining that much-debated^ word. Mndo/ij, 'fib* ZMW 
which may bo taken m an ^indisputable witdgffe ip a bcirtoui tense, 
admits that Mr. Gladstone has not hitherto been celebrated as a 
jester. Hut now, it seems, nil As changed. ■ The* stately but 1 Aged 
tree “ miratur novas Jrondea et nufl sup pdiua.” 44 Of late Mr. 
Gladstone has added to his former gifts* a playful liumoor and an 
irony which hns more of good-nature ttnd compassion in it,” &c. * 
while tbo Poll Mull (Jaztdfr t obsequiously endeavouring to cap 
tho contemporary which had some lioSrs* start of it, is eloquent 
about “ the heavier fruitages of tlfbught ” and 44 the lighter 
ilowers of imagination.” The writer of the Parliamentary sum- 
mary in the morning journal characterizes the speech on which 
this estimuteis founded os 44 ono of tho most humorous ever de- 
livered in tho House,’* which, considering tho history of that 
House, may bo said to bo strong lunguago. Very luckily the 
same authority vouches for the verbatim accuracy of the accom- 
panying report. There can therefore bo no difficulty in examiniug 
this surprising new species of a great genus— tho Gbidstoniati 
humour. Hhakspeare, Hutlcr, Swift, Fielding, Sheridan, CUnning, 
Thackeray — the diapason closes full in Mr. Gladstone. * 

It will be admitted by all impartial porsous that the Premier 
had at least something morn than a fair chance of displaying tho 
gifts which the gods have, according to his supporters, showered' 
upon his old ago, making it veritably tho best of life. His thomo 
was Mr. Ashmead-Hurtlett,and the highest respect for the excellence 
of Mr. Ashmcad-Hartlctt'siutcntioiiMiscompatihJo with a recognition 
of the fact that those intentions do nut invariably result in ex- 
pression of complete felicity. A well-meaning man dealing with 
subjects about which most of his hearers know nothing and care 
less needs a very considerable oratorical or literary talent to escape 
the possibility of ridiciilo. Supposing, for instance, that Mr. 
Ash mead- Harriott lmd been a Liberal, and that Lord Honconsfield 
were alive, and in tho House of (luminous, the lato (in that case 
future) volume of We and Wisdom would probably have been 
increased by not a few sayings which the Parliamentary world 
would not willingly let die. With a good subject, a sympathetic 
audience, and a mind jocund and divine with political success, it 
was certainly the time for Mr. Gladstone to show the colour of his 
humour, lie begun, “ 11 c had some doubt whether he ought not 
to allow the speech to bo buried in the midst of the solemn silonco 
which appeared in all quarters to have been prepared for its inter- 
ment. (Laughter).’* If there is any humour here it apparently 
lies iu tho phraso preparing silence, which has at least the merit of 
being unusual. Would Mr. Gladstone toll us how to prepare 
silence ? To prepare speech is certainly possible, but tho 
preparation of silonco seems a lilrio difficult. Besides, as Mr. 
A shincad- Harriett's speech appears to have been diversified, not 
merely with “Hoar, hears,” Imt with 44 Ohs,” cries of 4 « With- 
draw,” polite contradictions by zealous Liberals, &e. <&c., tho strict 
accuracy of the description seeuis as question ible as its humour 
or iutolligibleness. Perhaps .Mr. Gladstone hud prepared, not 
silence, but his remark about the preparation of silence, and lelt 
bound to u.-e it. In the following sentence lie remarked that 44 ho 
should not go too far if lie were to cull Mr. Ashmead-Bartlott’s 
Hpeoch outrageous.” This was certainly running very bad 
humours on him iu Nvms s-mse, lmt in any other it can hardly bo 
said that it is very humorous to call a man or a speech outrageous. 
The next two points which the amateurs of Gladstouiau humour 
laughed at were tho statement that .Mr. A ah mead -Harriett had 
come forward to do his duty to his country (huightur), nud the 
statement that there was an audience of only two persons on his 
own side of the House. (Laughter.) It is, indeed, not impos- 
sible that the idea of a member of Parliament thinking that his 
duty to his country required him to speak when he thought his 
country was going wrong may havo seemed humorous to a few 
advanced lvadi cals ; but even those gentlemen can hardly, we 
should think, see anything particularly full of humour in Mr. 
Gladstones statement, of the iiict. Then tho Prime Minister said 
that everything which liis enemy assorted ho denied, and every- 
thing which Mr. Ashmcad- Bartlett denied he assorted. A roar 
of laughter greeted this novel and exquisito device of oratory, 
which, if wo recollect rightlv, Mr. Gladstone applied some time 
ago to Lord Randolph Churchill, so that it is evidently a favourite 
of his. “I think, sir,” proceeded the Premier, 44 that the ap- 
plication of that succinct formula will dispose of the whole of 
the oration wo have heard.” As there could be no conceivable 
case in which the succinct formula would not dispose of the 
whole of any oration of any orator in Jho history of politics and lite- 
rature, the 4 * laughter” which followed seems a little inexplicable. 
Besides, Mr. Gladstone hns forgotten tliHt there is a still more suc- 
cinct lormula of equivalent meaning, which is also thought 
humorous in certain circles, and of which his friond and colleague* 
the Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster is very fond. Then .Mr. 
Gladstono said that it was paiuful to him to be in a position of 
mortal antagonism to Mr. Ashuiead- Bartlett (and his obedient 
henchmen laughed), and he said that Mr. A slmiead- Bartlett 
referred to the pain ho was indicting upon him, Mr. Gladstono 
(here they laughed eonsuuiedly), and he said that ho was truly 
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thankful for Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett'e sympathy (here they laughed 
again). “ lie would/’ said the Premier, “ endeavour to bear uj^ 
against it till Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett gave him his quietus 9 *; and at 
this masterpiece ‘of entirely original humour roars of mirth were 
heard. Mr. Asbmead- Mar tie (V said that Cyprus gave command 
over the land routes or the future, which is as simple a matter 
of fact &b if he said that Gibraltar commands the Straits. Mr. 
Gladstone repeated the phrase, and his followers howled with 
delight. Wo have no doubt that they privately implored him not 
to repeat it Again, for they really should die of laughing. They 
laughed when he said that Mr. Warton had arrived with An arm- 
ful of books, and they laughed when he said that Mr. Warton was 
reserving his store for one of the later orders of the dAy. Shrieks 
of hitfritv greeted the ^statement that Mr. Ash mead-Bartlett 
doubtless had millions in his pocket to make a harbour at Cyprus 
—a harbour, ho it remembered, which Admiral Sir G. P. Hornby, 
who knows something mdVe about harbours and Cyprus than even 
Mr. Gladstone, says can lx^mnde for a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds. More shrieks welcomed the quotation about the Spanish 
fleet, and here there is no fault to find, for there certainly is 
humour there, though it is hardly Mr. Gladstone’s. We do* not 
know that we havo space to continue the dissection of this new 
kind of humour, the iinest flowers of which, save one, have been 
honestly given. That one must not be missed. “ 1 wish to leave 
these observations free course throughout the whole world, to 
circulate and distil themselves, if they could or would, into the 
jnindsiof civilized mankind, in order that the digestions of the 
various* cultivated races might dispose of them in the proper 
manner.” Beyond this it is evident that tho force of refined and 
Umibeut humour can no further go. The appropriate consecution 
• of the metaphors, the neat precision of the phrase, tho infinity of 
humorous suggestion conveyed, certAinly justify tho eulogies 
bestowed on the latest English humourist. 

Now we have not the least intention of throwing any blame or 
ridicule upon Mr. Gladstone for this utterance of his. When a 
young mail who has no particular gifts of eloquence makes an in- 
convenient epooch — and Mr. Ashmead-Uartletls speeches, with all 
their faults, are generally very inconvenient speoches for the 
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* TURTLES AND INSECTS. 

Tl/TOST readers of Punch will remember a picture representing 
4JX a railway porter holding a tortoise in hie hand and ad- 
dressing an <>14 lady in'these remarkable worde : — " Btatknhmaater 
says that rabbits is dogs and cats is dogs, but this r ere *s a Mneecty. 
and there aint no charge.” This somewhat arbitrary elassifltaatkm 
has been undesignedly imitated by tip Zoological Society, who- 
have placed their new Insectarium in elose proximity to the* 
tortoise sheds, and have even devoted a tank in the insect-house 
itself to some members of the turtle tribe. Few words are so- 
suggestive as “ turtle.’ 9 To the official diner-oat or City magnate* 
it calls up reminiscencos of heavy feeds, vapid speeches, and mucb 
boredom and indigestion ; but the epicure, if he be “ healthy, 
wealthy, and wise,” can dwell with satisfaction on “ calipash and 
calipee,” and the more dainty fins subtly dressed with trafflqa. 
The thoughts inspired by the mention of the delicacy are for the- 
most part pleasant, unless it be to the mariner who, having 
sojourned at Ascension Island, has lived on nothing else four 
months, or whose experiences include that of his veaeu “ turning 
turtle ” — i.e. turning completely over in the water, a manoeuvre- 
which cannot be Accomplished without inconvenience to those o m 
board. The application of the name “ turtle ” to that species of 
pigeon which is metaphorically used to illustrate happy man* 
riage, of course gives it an entirely different significance* 
to many people; and there is again the Biblioal association* 
of ideas, such as occurred to the young traveller in Mark 
Twain’s humorous account of his “New Pilgrim’s Progress”' 
through the Holy Land. The youth was sitting pensively 
in the broiling sun beside a little rill watching a “mud 
turtle,” with the expressed intention of heaving a rock at it as* 
soon as a certain term which he liAd proposed to himself should 
expire. Being asked for an explanation of his conduct, he said 
that Colonel Church had told thorn at prayers, and had even read 
out of the Bible, that the country they were in was “ flowing with 
milk and honey,” and that 44 the voice of the turtle was heard in 
tho land.” “ IVe Bat thero,” he continued, “ and watched that 
turtle nearly an hour to-day, and I am almost burned up with 


language has, in face of an ignorant audience, no better game to 
play than to take them good-humouredly, and, if ho can, to make 
fun of them. He is nearly sure of success, because his audience 
does not know the truths of fact that underlie the awkward 
manner, and is quite prepared to laugh when the signal is given. 
Mr. Gladstone’s jests are on a par with Sir Charles L>ilke 9 s 
elaborate ignorance of the contents of the Itepublique Franqaise — 
a reactionary paper, edited and inspired by persons whom Sir 
Charles holds iu horror— of the methods of communication between 
London and Meshed, of the antecedents of Herr Most, &c. 
They are polemical utterances, and quite fairly polemical. If 
members ot the British llouso of Commons choose to know nothing 
about very obvious and simplo facts, they invite their leador to 
exploit their ignorance in the way most convenient to him. But 
what is to be said of tho admiration which holds up utterly 
commonploco oxercitationa in dialectic sarcasm as evidences of a 
precious and dolicato faculty of humour vouchsafed as a lost and 
crowning gift to a great master of eloquence ? Tho concluding 
sentence of Mr. Gladstone’s speech is really worth quoting as an 
instance of the playful irony, the good-natured humour, and all the 
rest of it : — “ Let him learn this — that if ho really wants to make 
an impression on tho world ; if he really wants to give aid to his 
friends and to inflict disaster on his adversaries, the very first 
lesson he must learn is to restrain his universal and sweeping pro- 
positions within bounds of fact and actual experience, to sub- 
mit himself to be taught by the lessons of the world and the 
lessons of the day, and to learn and know that Moderation, 
reserve, consideration for those with whom you have to deaf 
and the endeavour to bring your propositions into exact con- 
formity with the circumstances of the coso, are for him and 
for everybody else the very first conditions of useful and 
durable success.” Admirable advice, truly — but humorous ? The 
speaker of the Midlothian speeches counsels moderation, reserve, 
consideration for those with whom he has to deal. Mr. Gladstone 
complains of universal and sweeping propositions. The Minister 
who had humbly to apologizo for the impolicy and inaccuracy 
of his onslaughts on a friendly Power talks about tbe import- 
ance of bringing your propositions into exact conformity with 
the circumstances of the case. There is certainly humour 
here, but it is of the most unconscious. Thero is also certainly 
something else than humour — namely, an exuberance and a 
loquacity which— but here we are plagiarizing. Only let it be 
said that if this is going to he the humour of the future, we 
sincerely trust that we shall have as few humourists as possible. 
Fortunately the past exists— and when Mr. Gladstone or any 
of his imitators Degin a humorous speech, the Librarian of the 
House of Commons will perhaps see that there are sufficient 
copies ready in the Library of the Anatomy of an Equivalent , of tho 
History of John Hull, and of the Anti-Jacobin , to counteract any 
bad efiects which the style may produce on the younger members 
of tho House. Perhaps, also, though this is less probable, a slight 
perception of what is and what is not humour may dawn upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s admirers before long, and they may adjust their 
standards of imitation accordingly. 


commence— ten minutes; and then, if he don’t, down goes Ida 
building! ” 

The habits of the turtle may be studied in the windows of 
certain restaurants, although the limited accommodation cramp* 
the energies even of so sluggish an animal. In the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens some varieties of the species may be seen to- 
greater Advantage.. There, on a bright morning, the terrapin 
tAnks and the tortoise sheds and paddocks present an appearanoe- 
of quite unwonted animation. The “ old man terrapin,” whose 
general appearance iB that of a sandwich roughly constructed out 
of two pieces of knotty oak-tree hark and old rags, with the edges- 
of tho latter left loose, will be seen gaily snapping up little fisn*; 
the alligator terrapin, protruding hiB long neck and tail, and trying 
to look a9 much like his namesake as possible, sallies forth from, 
his pond, seeking what he may devour. The monster land 
tortoisos feed ravenously on turnips and other vegetables, snapping 
great pieces out with their parrot-like bills ; while tbe smaller kinds* 
waddle anxiously about, and look, especially from behind, like fat 
old gentlemen in overcoats, intent on botanical researches. Some- 
of the larger specimens, when engaged upon their morning meal, 
are the exact counterpart of the one figured in the illustrations to- 
Bon Gaultier's celebrated ballad of the “ Snapping Turtle,” In 
which the habits and appearance of tho ferocious reptile are so* 
woll described :— 

And the waters boiled and bubbled j 
A ud in groups of twos and threes, 

Several alligators bounded. 

Smart os squirrels up the trees. 

Then a hideous head was lifted. 

With such huge distended jaws, 

That they might have held Goliath 
Quito as well as Rufus Dawes. 

There are no alligators and no trees in the tortoise paddook at the 
Zoo ; but it is a scientific fact that the Trionyx ferox will bite a 
young alligator in half ; so that the conduct of those mentioned 
m the ballad, although eccentric, is not unreasonable. The snap- 
ping turtle well deserves its name; for, if works on natural 
history are to be believed, the fingers ef imprudent and inex- 
perienced sailors seem to form its staple food. 

The tortoise has not accomplished the feat of taking off itl 
flesh and sitting in its bones, but it has done the neat thing to H* 
It is the first example of a skeleton brought to the surface; the 
back is incapable of movement, and the scales with which a less 
ambitious reptile is oouteqt have developed into the horny shield 
which covers it, while the Donee of the chest have developed into 
a box capable of containing tbe creature, head and legs and alL 
In fact, if we belonged to a past generation when inane plays, upon 
worde were taken for wit, we should have most probably said mat 
tbe chest of the tortoise is a box to hold its trunk. The homy 
integument of the Afchild-krote, “Shield-Toad,” fas our Teutonic 
brethren so graphically call him, is scarcely less rich in assoria* 
lions than his family name, suggesting, amongst a crowd of other 
memories, tbe high tortoiseshell combs, short waists, whist and 
pump-room manners of the beauties of the Regency. The arrange? 
ment for wearing the skeleton outside, and packing the whole 
body away in the case formed by it, is convenient, but not an 
absolute protection against foes. The lithe and wily panther* fay 
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instance! has a habit of inserting his paw into the opening left 
for the protrusion of tho head, and thuq extracting*the animal. 
Xhe turtle, moreover, is at a decided disadvantage when 
tamed over on its back, which is a favourite method of 
securing those which come sshofe to lay their eggs. Against 
.ordinary dangers the thick shield is a very useful safeguard ; 
hut , the impossibility of receiving any impression through the 
akin of the body must have its disadvantages too. How, for 
instance, does a tortoise manage in those cases which a cow pro- 
vides against by a rubbing post P Supposing it to be possible for 
him to suffer from any such inconvenience, he would be evon 
worse off than a mediaeval knight armed cap-a-pie , beneath 
whoee steel panoply a specimen of the domestic pulex had secreted 
itself. 

s Of the specimens of the turtle tribe at the Zoological Gardens 
th^most interesting are the alligator terrapin and the salt-water 
^fifrrapin, both of which we have already described. Thoy uro con- 
sidered a great delicacy in tho United States, especially the ragged- 
edged variety. Of the ordinary edible turtles, bettor known in 
this country, the “ green turtle ’* is tho host. This species is found 
in great abundance m Ascension Island, where they are captured 
ana kept in ponds for exportation. Their great tenacity of life 
facilitates their preservation, and it is a well-known fact that the 
head of a turtle will live, and snap at anything put in its way, for 
some time after it has been severed from the body ; while the heart 
will pulsate for hours after being removed. When the season for 
depositing their eggs in the sand is over, and tho turtles no longer 
come ashore, they are hunted in the water. This is done in boats. 
The turtle is pursued until fatigue or fright induces it to cease 
swimming and sink to the bottom, whon it is transited by a 
heavily-weighted and barbed harpoon, and so secured. Of the 
land tortoises, the smaller ones, often sold in great numbers in our 
streets, are, for the most part, brought over as ballast. Thoy are 
A very useful addition to a lawn or grass-plot, killing tho worms 
and noxious insects ; and, as they livo to an immense age, and 
require no attention at all, they are not an uuprofi table invest- 
ment. 

The Insoctarium is well worth a visit for its more immediate ami 
legitimate contents. Hero are to bo seen many sorts of beautiful 
butterflies and moths — both British and foreign — in various stages 
of development. The present, time is very favourable for observing 
them, os thoy are now just leaving tho chrysalis state. Thou, again, 
there are tiger beetles darting fiurcoly about in jars of water ; and 
specimens of the curious leaf insect, which can hardly be distin- 
guished from tho leaves of tho tree on which it feeds. But most 
curious and interesting of all is a little colony of trapdoor spiders’ 
nests ; unfortunately, without inhabitants. This insect, which is 
a native of Jamuica, digs a hole in the ground, and lines it with a 
silken web; the mouth of this is closed by a trapdoor, with u 
hinge, which permits of its being opened and closed with perfect 
accuracy. The door is circular, and is mado of alternate layers ol' 
earth and web. The trapdoor spider gains its livelihood by hunting 
at night and by catching insects ih the nets which it spreads beside 
its door. The .Society also possesses a specimen of a gigantic 
spider from tho West Indies, whose ordinary loud is cockroaches, 
but which is said to be able to hill and devour a mouse. In 
the Fiji Islands, where cockroaches are a real pest, spiders of this 
kind are a blessing to society, and no housewife would dream of 
allowing their webs to be disturbed. The tarantula, of uncanny 
reputation, is also there, but not alive. The spider is so called 
from tho town of Turentum in Italy, amongst the inhabitants ol* 
which the belief existed that a certain nervous disoase was pro- 
duced by its bite, which could only be cured by music. The insect 
is really perfectly harmless to man, aud tho epidemic was duo to 
hysterical excitement. 

Tho araebnida are most interesting insects, and many a half- 
hour might be worao spent than by watching the habits of a 
spider which has taken up its residence among tho plants in 
the conservatory or on the window-sill. Very carefully does 
ho choose the most convenient hunting ground^ and that whore 
flies do chiefly congregate. 'With great pains and ingenuity 
does he curry out stays to distaut twigs, aud with groai perse- 
verance and mathematical precision does ho weave the bands be- 
tween until u perfect polygonal reticulation is made, terminating 
in a point in the middle, which he twists and pulls until the whole 
structure is taut. Then, having tested its strength in all parts, ho 
rests satislied with his work, and lies in wait until some heedless 
vagrant fly entangles itself in tho meshes of the out-spread net. 
In a moment the spider is all excitoment And activity ; if tho 
capture be small enough, he carts it off with lightning rapidity to 
his lurking place, and feeds on it at leisure. If, on the other 
band, it be large and unmanageable, he makes lor it at once, 
attacks it fiercely, and fastens on it until it is dead, thus securing 
his net from damage by tho struggles of the fly , and, at the same 
time, a hearty meal for himself. The Insec Uirium is a valuable 
addition to the attractions of the Society's collections ; it is at 
present only in its infancy, but will, no doubt, develop into on 
important establishment. The more facilities there are for the 
minute and accurate study of tho lower forms of life, the more 
will the conditions of the highest form, the human, be understood. 
From this point of view turtles and insects are alike able to 
impart many a valuable lesson. 


POCOCURANTISM. 

I N one of the letters " to an old pupil ” published in ArndcFa 
Life and Correspondence wo have & vigorous denunciation of 
what tlie writer calls “ Pqcocurahtism.” And a& the 44 vajue of 
Veneration ” is given in tho Table of Contents as the subject of 
the letter, his biographer must have understood him to mean by 
pococurantism the opposite quality. ’ His own description of the 
fault be is criticizing harmonizes with this estimate, lie identifies 
it with the Iloratian maxim of Nil 'admit art , which ho call%.V the 
Devil’s favourite text,” and the best he could choose “ to introduce 
liis pupils into the more esoteric part of his doctrine/’ He speaks 
of it partly as a special vice of tho age, partly as a defect inci- 
dental to early life ; it “ is much tho order of the day among young 
men.” He had evon observed inchoate tendencies that way among 
his hoys at Itugby, and was “always dreading its ascendency” 
there, though thore were some who struggled nobly against it. 
As to tho tiling itself, ho says he has “ always looked upon a man 
infected with this disorder of anti-romance as on one who has lost 
the finest part of his nature and his best protection against every- 
thing low and foolish.” He adds that such men may well call 
him mad, but he thinks their party arc not yet strong enough 
to get him fairly shut up, and till they are, ho shall 44 take 
the liberty of insisting that their tail is tho longest.” The 
outburst is a very characteristic one, though it may possibly 
enough surprise some who have been accustomed to rogard Dr. 
Arnold simply as a modern Radical and Broad Churchman* This 
would be a most inadequate view of his real position. That 44 the 
bump of veneration ” was strongly developed iu his nature there can 
belittle doubt, though he did not greatly veuerato some objects 
for which several of his early Oxford friends entertained a high 
reverence, and was in the habit of dealing hard blows at the idols 
he wished to demolish. But it would bo altogether a mistake to 
regard him solely or chiefly as an iconoclast, und wo may safely 
add that, if ho liad been suck, he would never have succeeded in 
eliciting the enthusiasm and accomplishing the work for which ho 
is still remembered. That a spirit of flippancy and irreverence is 
a common however ungraceful feeling, not so much of boyhood- 
in their case it would be the result of evil training or example — 
us of youth or incipient manhood, is notorious. Thore is much 
of course in the newly acquired independence and the sense of 
rapidly maturing powers of a youth fresh from school or from 
the university to encourage bucIi a feeling. In wonder, it has 
been justly said, philosophy begins and ends, au l wonder is a 
reverential attitude of mind, but there is an intermediate stago of 
development, when confidence, not to say arrogance, supersedes it. 
Those who know nothing and thoso who know much have no 
difficulty in realizing the extent of their ignorance, but those who 
know a little are not equally ready to acknowledge how much re- 
mains unknown. It will be said by many that this sort of temper, or 
“ disordor ” — which used then to be called by a shorter and sharper 
name than pococurautism —was thought specially characteristic of 
Rugbeaus at the university some forty years ago, ns distinguished 
from their Etonian or Harrovian or other public: school contempo- 
raries. How lar this was so, and how lar it was due to Dr. 
Arnold’s influence, are questions it hardly concerns us to revive 
now ; it was clearly not ibo result he intended or dosired to pro- 
duce. But his letter suggests a wider question, which bos certainly 
not lost its interest, as to tho alleged decay of veneration in the 
present age, and the ethical estimate to bo formed of it. The 

44 anti-romance ” school are not indeed yet strong enough to 

“ shut up ” their more romantic and reverential contemporaries, 
but it is often said or surmised that they are gaining strength, 
aud we may fairly ask whether their advance, if they are advancing, 
should bt: welcomed or opposed. 

Jn n purely utilitarian scheme of ethics the feeling of reverence, 
if it claims .iuy place at all, must hold a very doubtful one. 
It becomes at best nothing more than a conviction that those 
whose superior power enables them to benefit or injure us will, 
iu fact, only do us good. Hence Hobbes defines it, in its 
religious aspect, ns “ the conception we have concerning another, 
that lie hath the power Lo do unto us both good and hurt, 
but not the will Lo do us hurt.” And it has been plausibly 

argued that the great evils to which it has given rise, in 

the way both of religious superstition and political servitude, 
make it a source of more misery than happiness to the world, 
while, as it grows out of a sense of dependence, whether on 
God or man, the habits fostered by advancing civilization are 
thought to undermine its power in either sphere. A contem- 
plation of the order of nature and the reign of universal and un- 
changing law lias not, it is urged, at all the same tendency to 
awaken in ordinary minds feolings of veneration as a belief in 
the constant and direct interposition of Providence in natural 
phenomena. Cwlo tonantem credidimm Jovcm is the awestruck 
confession of a rude and barbarous age, but those who are familiar 
with the laws of electricity are content to look at nature, 
without caring, as the poet bids them, to “look through” it 
44 up to ” a higher Power beyond. Sailors, who are usually 
ignorant men, aud aro brought iuto habitual contact with the 
great forces of nature, are said to be religious or superstitious 
in the older sense. And thus, too, it is in the secluded mountain 
paths of Styria or the Tyrol that the frequent reappearance 
at every turn of crucifix, or wayside oratory, or devout picture, 
reminds the traveller of the simple devotion of simple men 
who hear the voice of God in the rolliug avalanche aud bend 
humbly beneath liis outstretched bund, whether it he lifted 
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in mercy or in judgment. In the awful gloom of a Gothic 
cathedral, again, we discern, if it bo through a glass darkly, the 
deep reverential piety of tbost* great modiievnl builders who, as 
Mr. liuskin puts it, “ have taken with them to the grave their 
powers, their honours, and their, errors, but have left us 
their adoration.” And if wo turn from tho religious to the 
political order, there too it may be argued that the old world 
virtue of reverence must succumb to tho progressive demands 
of* civil and religious liberty. Loyalty to the person and au- 
thority of the Sovereign was a guarantee of civil and social 
order in an age of absolute governments, but we have learned to 
substitute, in politics hb in philosophy, tho supremacy of law for 
the diicct action of personal rule, and those who aro ultimately 
the makers of law, while bound to obey, can hardly bo expected < 
to venerate, the work of their own hands. There is an obvious 
difibreifto in idea between a loyal nml a law-abiding people, 
though the practical result may in either case be much the same. 
And thus, alike in tho religious and tho secular sphere, veneration 
must give place to virtues bettor suited to our altered state. " Tho 
self-assertion of liberty, tho levelling of democracy, tho disseciing- 
knifo of criticism, the economical revolutions that reduce the 
relations of classes to simple contracts, the Agglomeration of 
population, and the facilities of locomotion that sever so many 
ancient ties, are all incompatible with the typo of virtue which 
existed before the power of tradition wus broken, and when the 
chastity of faith was jet sustained.” And thus, to revert to 
Dr. Arnold’s phraseology, “ Nil athnlrari , tho Devil’s favourite 
text,” becomes a necessity, if not a virtue, of a democratic and un- 
romantic age like our own. 

There is no doubt muck plausibility in this line of argument, 
and it M> far at least holds good that tho forms, if not the essence, 
of veneration must vary with the changed intellectual and social 
conditions of the day. I bit for tho moralist, who knows, as well 
from experience us on ethical grounds, that no character can bo 
really groat, or indeed be other tlinn conspicuously defective, in 
which a sense of reverence is wanting, it would be difficult to 
grant more than this. Not only does a reverential spirit, as it has 
been observed, present just that form of moral goodness to which 
the epithet beautiful may bo most justly applied, but there is a 
deficiency, a littleness, a priggish ness, a sort, of vulgarity, 
observable about even the highest type of moral goodness attainable 
without it. It is not too much to say that tho man who lacks it 
il has lost the finest part of his nature,” and it is hard to believe 
that any intellectual or political progress, which deserves tho name, 
can necessarily entail »•» terrible a sncritico. That a monarchical 
is better suited than a republican rer/irnr to foster the sentiment 
of loyalty may be perfectly true, and so far ns it is true, affords an 
argument in favour of monarchy ; indeed this is, we suppose, the 
truth underlying Dr. Johnson’s well-known dictum that “ the 
Devil was th ) first Whig.” Nor can thero be any doubt that to 
ordinary minds the enlargement of scientific discovery does tend, 
at least while it is in act uul progress, to deprive natural phenomena 
of their moral significance, and thus to lessen religious reverence. 
And tho marvollous rapidity of this scientilic movemont during 
the last half century, as cumpnrcd with any previous period of 
the world’s history, 1ms given to that tendency a disproportionate 
and perhaps only temporary force. Yet., after all, the principle of 
religious veneration D no more involved in these recent discoveries 
than in the first suggestion of tho antipodes, so startling to 
medinml orthodoxy, or in the revelations of Galileo. Words- 
worth speaks of religion as the “ mother of form and fear, Dread 
arbi tress of mutable respect,” and the reverence she inspires need 
bo none tho less real though its expression may inevitably be 
varied from time to time. That sense of dependence and craving 
for a something higher than self to look up to and rest upon, 
which exists in germ in sill but tho most debasedSiatures, while 
it is very differently developed according to character and circum- 
stances, will not suffer itself to be defrauded of its proper satis- 
faction by the dominance of the ballot-box or the dissecting-knifo. 
And if it be objected that the meii of our own time, to whom we 
should instinctively point ns typical examples of this romantic or 
reverential mind — men such as the late John Koble — belonged to a 
past or passing generation, and were out of sympathy with the spirit 
of the age, it is obvious to reply that this is only very partially 
true. Not a week has passed since a favourite pupil, and lifelong 
and trusted friend of Mr. Koble, was committed to the grave, 
who shared to the full, if any one did, his devout and reverential 
temper; yet the late Sir William lleathcote was at the same time, 
as Lord Carnarvon described him in tho Times, the pattern of an 
English country gentleman and chairman of Quarter Sessions, a 
shrewd man of business and politician, and in the best sense of the 
word, a thorough man of the world. We might indeed point to 
the caso of Arnold himself, who was suspected and denounced in 
his lifetime ns an extreme partisan of revolutionary liberalism both 
in Church and State, but. who nevertheless passionately protested, 
as we have scon, against the irrevorent or “ pococurantist ” temper 
Of the day, iu which he detected a grave moral danger. And this 
strength of feeling on his part i8 the more remarkable, because he 
was on ardent reformer, and reverence ia not usually tho special 
Attribute of reformers, as Mr. Hurrell Fronde noted, when he 
vonaed the fierce indignation of all good Protestants by dubbing 
Bishop Jewell an “ irreverent Dissenter.” Carlyle ou the other 
hand, however small hi* respect for much of the “moonshine” 
hAld in high reverence hy many of his dovoutest contemporaries, 
would have deprecated with genuine horror the charge of irre- 
verence. He considered himself indeed the special witness and 


prophet of the opposite virtue to a shallow and prowoe gene- 
ration, though it must be allowed that he wan not always happy 
in the particular objects ho singled out to ‘present for their 
veneration. And if nil athnirari be the foundation of 'diabolical 
ethics, it may be allowed that to give honour to whom honour is 
not due is only less injurious to the character than to refuse to 
honour any but ourselves. The real danger 'Of an Age Hbi the 
present, where many ancient forms of reverence sewn to have 
become obsolete, is perhaps not so mueh that the value of ventMp 
tion will be forgotten as that it will be misinterpreted* Goodness 
alone, whether human or divine, huB a paramount claim on our 
homage, but it is quite possible, not merely to admire or covet, but 
to reverence power, knowledge, wealth, success, nay even sucoess- 
ful villany. To worship a false ideal is sometimes worse, is at beet 
only somewhat better, than worshipping none at all. And such is 
the instinctive craving of human nature for some actual objeet^of 
veneration that the frivolous scorn or insouciance, which refuses' it 
all legitimate scope will usually be found cowering at last in the 
witch's cavo or cringing before the golden calf* 


AUTUMN IN TIIE HIGHLANDS. 

TTlOIt those who love a life of vicissitudes and games of chance 
-1- and skill, there is nothing like a shooting lodge in the High- 
lands in tho autumn. The skill is of course displayed in the 
shooting. It is true that when thero is sunny weather on the 
opening days, tho shooting is as easy as shooting can be. The 
coveys lie like stones in tho heather, till the dogs are actually draw- 
ing into the uridttof thorn. The old birds, sticking affectionately 
to their helpless offspring, defer rising till it ought to he far too late 
for thorn, offering the steadiest of marks, as they skim straight 
away over tJio moor ; while tho innocents flutter up in an excited 
flock. The veriest novice, if tolerably cool, may pick out his brace 
with fatal cortniaty ; while, should he be unsportsmanlike enough 
to blaze into tho thick of the brood, ho may probably gather a 
j shattered handful. Tho survivors wing a feeble flight and drop 
well within sight, to bo followed up and slaughtered singly. The 
guns gain confidence as the bags fill, and there are brilliant 
reports for tho local papers, lint things are very different 
when the weather is wet and rough, or as the season advances, 
it is then that science comes in, with a great deal of quick 
shooting. Tho broods that have been shifting restlessly about 
the hills aro keenly looking out for the approach of an enemy. 

| Tho shoulder of a dog, or the head of a man, shown against 
tho skyline over the nearest' ridge, is quite enough to give 
them tho alarm. At tho best, they rise at long ranges, 
zigzagging like snipe ns the gusts of wind catch 'them. Or, in 
the course of a week or so, they begin to pack, and then they are 
almost ns hard to get at as wild geese. The sportsman’s best 
chance is surprising some solitary old cock, who may fall a victim 
to his Belli ah habits, but who has an excellent notion of taking 
cave of himself, and will carry away many pellets of shot without 
falling. Though the ground you are walking over may bo 
almost overstocked, it is no easy matter getting together even half- 
a-dozen brace under such circumstances. Disappointment settles 
into something like despondency, faintly tempered by flickers of 
i hope. As you lose faith in the probability of oirds sitting within 
1 shot, you can hardly help your thoughts wandering irom the 
i business in hand ; fatigue begins to tell upon the frame in the 
! absence of sanguine excitement ; and the muzzles of the gun- 
I barrels weigh heavily on the arm, while the feet aro slipping on 
j the damp heather roots. Yet to tire with the requisite precision 
| you must be ever in readiness ; tho eyes ranging keenly over the 
| heather within gunshot, with arms and trigger-finger quick to 
I respond to them. So much for skill, which is taxed to the utler- 
| most ; for a slow and awkward shot may as well give it up and 
I go home. As for luck, that, as we have seen, depends chiefly 
! on tho weather, oven bo far as the actual contents of the bags 
i are concerned. Hut big bags and much bloodshed are by no 
| means everything: many sportsmen, and especially those in the 
| docline of life, make shooting a secondary consideration on their 
i annual visits to the North. There are strangers who come on visits 
| to the lodges for the sake of tho air and the magnificent scenery; and 
there are ladies accompanying husbands and lathers, and more pas- 
sionately in love with the moors than anybody. To these hopeful 
holiday-makers the weather is everything, making all the difference 
between some weeks spent in paradise or in purgatory* We do 
not suppose that any rational teiog, with a soul for the wilder 
beauties of nature, would wish to have it perpetual sunshine* A- 
cloudless day now and then is almost perfect happiness, but 
toujours soleil would be depressing in the extreme. Wore it for 
nothing else, the murmuring burns would be dried up. while the 
tiny waterfalls ceased to tumble ; the heather would oe scorched 
into a dismal uniformity of brown ; the green tresses of the-biroh- 
troes would wither and droop like the broad fronds of the bracken 
under their shadow ; and the emerald meadows in the low-lying 
straths would be parched into a sad harmony of colouring. We 
need not, however, exorcise our lancy In imagining impossible 
horrors. Thero will never be any lack of water in tbe'North, and 
so much tho better. We could ill spare the marvellous cloud 
effects which are the essence of the charm of Highland scenery.; 
and, had we not experienced the wretchedness of protracted nun, 
we should never rejoice as we do in the glories of the sunshine. 
Yet, regarding the matter philosophically us we may, none the less ^ 
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flffifre lonjf and^pray for fine weather, especially for the occasion 
of-our arrival at our quarters. Lot us look on the one^aide of the 
pioture and on the other. 

It ie the nth of August, as wo may assume, when, having slept 
in the hotel at the little town where wo bid adieu to tho rail- 
v?ay, we are awakened by the boots for early breakfast. Tho 
blinds are drawn up, and through a flying shower, tho sun comes 
streaming in at the windows. The shower is only the pride of tho 
morning ; and there is the promise, nay, the certainty, of a splendid 
day* We look out aorosB the waters of tho tirth to the range of 
blue mountains, bounding the northern horizon, with tlioir sum- 
mits still 1 swathed in wreaths of mist. The light breeze scarcely 
ruffles the surface of the estuary, while hero and there are patches 
preter naturally calm. The troops of seafowl are Bwnnping and 
screaming, and a deliciously penetrating odour comes to us 
from the seaweed strewn on the beach; for it is low water, and 
the sea shallows slowly, and a wide stretch of the sand is left 
bare. Delightful as are the sights and sounds and smells, it seems 
a sin to loiter within doors on such a morning. Breakfast is des- 
patched, and the “machine” is at the door, drawn by a couple of 
sturdy Highland “ garrons,” that will hnvo their work cut out for 
them before they drag us over tho hills, with those gun-cases and 
ortmanteaux that are roped on promiscuously, lhit there is nn 
urry, for the day is long, and wo are willing to perform much of 
the arive at a foot s pace. Over the first part ol the journey the 
machine makes creditable play, for tho rond lies on a flat between 
the sands and the cornfields. Then passing a little local watering- 
place in the bottom of a romantic glen, and crossing tho bridge 
over the brawling salmon stream, the road begius to wind up- 
wards through heathery hills. Yet every Lore and there it 
dips again to rejoin tho banks of a river, which threads at 
long intervals a series of mountain lochs, alternating rushes 
and cataracts with stretches of calmer water, where it spreads 
out over the shallows. Tho shelving banks of many of the 
lochs are overhung with clusters of feathering birches ; now and 
again we came upon a piece of oak coppice, or on the weather- 
beaten lira with warped liiuhs that linvo twined their knotted 
roots round the rocks rising abruptly out of the river. Further 
on and higher up tho country becomes more savage. There is 
nothing but heather to be seen in the foreground or middle dis- 
tance, except where tho purple moors break away into black, 
watery bogs, or whoro you may rest the eye, by way of variety, 
on the smiling pastures of the strath. But on those higher bills 
framing tho pictures on either sideund before us, tho heather grows 
thinner and thinner till it disappears in deserts of sLone ; and 
above all are peaks and broken precipices or bald scalps of slaty 
rock. The buu is gilding those rocks and everything else, even 
throwing n cheerful tinge of yellow over the peat bogs; the 
shadows from some floating clouds are flecking the sparkling land- 
scape in places, and lulling in grey patches on the blue lochs. Ah 
you breathe the invigorating air and are dazzled by the brilliancy 
of tbe suuglow, you appreciate all the glories of a period day in 
tho Highlands. All animated nature seems ns happy ns your own 
party — tho hawks and carrion crows hovering in the air; the 
swallows and insects skimming tho water ; tin* young bloods of 
game basking on some bank by tho roadside, and the wild ducks 
rising lazily from tho pools, or from among the rushes by somo 
of toe burns. They seem to know that the guns are stored 
away in the cases and that Bhooting does not begin before 
the morrow. The lodge for which we are bound stands in 
a decidedly bleak situation. Tho only wood is a plantation 
of stunted larches, serving very imperfectly their purpose of 
a screen ; and the only attempts at ornamental grounds are the 
gravel sweep before tbe entrance and a “ kale yard " within 
walls of turf. But to-day, with the grey peat smoke curling up 
against the mountain in the background, and the sunbeams reflected 
from the lozonged window panes ; with the sparrows twittering 
from the thatch and the ponies switching their flowing tails mer- 
rily in the paddock, it looks the very picturo of homelike comfort. 
With a promising sunset and a high glass, you go to bed f ull of 
pleasurable hope for the morrow ; and should that sort of w eather 
continue for a week or two*— occasional showers are welcome 
rather than otherwise — tho days will glido by on downy wings, 
while you scarcely note the swiftness of their flight. 

That is one aspect of a Highland visit, and though it is tho 
aspect that we naturally love to dwell upon, we must glance in 
conscience at the other. We may cut short the description 
of A watery drive from the seaside, for the simple reason tlmt 
neat to nothing iB to bo seen. Tho flrth is veiled in billowy 
miat| forth from which come the shrill cries of the seagull ; 
and as the road ascends the fog thickens, while what was a 
.dense drizzle turns into a downpour, “ Water, water, every- 
where,! n The burns are pelting down in a brown flood, as 
iu a broaching of bottomless vats of double Btout ; and the river 
i* -rapidly rising in spate. Except for the stoop acclivities and 
sharp descents, you might as well be driving across a heath in 
HoUiuoill, for anything you discern of mountain scenery. You 
ana principally occupied in adjusting your wraps, and draining off 
the pools that will collect about your person. The machine drags 
.forward dismally like tbe forenoon ; for the saturated roads make 
heavy travelling, and it ie a sore trial for the horses’ back sinews. 

• You gather at loot from certain familiar landmarks that you must 
ba in thadmnxediata vicinity of the lodge ; but you see very little 
* till dose upon it. How small and bare it is, and how dreary it 
would appear ^ere it not for certain happy associations l Doors 


and windows have been tight shui, to keep out the driving rain and 
the damp; and^when you step over the threshold into tho little 
passage there is an odour of mingled peaty, and spirits and 
cookory and drying garments from the kitchen which opens 
immediately upon it. The great peat Are, crackling and sparkling 
on the hearth m the solitary sitting-room, is n pleasant object, and 
yet, us you look out through tbe steaming window-panes upon the 
watery waste beyond, your heart sinks. For you know that you 
may be kept a close prisoner for days, with sulky company and 
anxiouB thoughts, and, perhaps, ou a ‘starvation allowance of litera- 
ture. As for your thoughts, they may well be full of care, since 
each stormy day us it goes by must make tho grouse wilder and 
less approachable. So that your sport is not only being deferred, 
but destroyed, unless the elements should prove less unrelenting 
than seems likely. But it hIiowb what tho pleasures of the High- 
lands must be, that men should be content to pay an extravagant 
price for them, and yet ruu the risk of such periods of disappoint- 
ment. 


TACnT-RACINO 

r II HAT the racing of large, or, os they are commonly called, 
-L hrst-class yachts will come to an end before many years 
j are over seems by no menus improbable. For thinking that this may 
ho the case there are several reasons, the iirst and most obvious of 
which is tho great expense of building and maintaining a modern 
nicer. Such a > easel, ho far from being a lliniBy craft, aa ih some- 
times absurdly said, muHt be extremely strong unless she is to fail 
after a season or two. Moat unwisely, as wo think, nyther the 
Clubs nor Lloyd’s have attempted to put limits to load keels; and ' 
without a heavy load keel a yacht’s chances of success in the con- 
tests of our days are small. To stand the enormous strain of 
such a weight very low down, a vessel must have groat strength 
and bo well put together, and in shipbuilding good work niean9 
dear work. This system of ballasting with outside lead enables a 
yacht to carry a huge spread of canvas, and the wear and tear on 
board a racing craft tell heavily on the owner's pocket. The 
wages usually paid are extremely high, and tho very largo spars 
are not an frequently curried away or injured. A most expensive 
amusement, then, is big yacht racing, probably much more ex- 
pensive than it ever has been ; but, iu spite of long-continued 
bud times and agricultural depression, there are still some 
rich men left in England ; and, if the Bport of yacht-racing were 
encouraged us it ought to be, no doubt a fuir number of first-closa 
vessels would bo built. Unfortunately it is not, in spite of the 
numerous prizes that are given, encouraged as it ought to bo. 
Clubs arc, in too many cases, niggardly ; and those who manage 
them are so shortsighted that, to save a little money, they habitu- 
ally take a course which cannot lnil to injuro yaclit-racing. The 
famous Rule S of the Yacht- lincing Association Buies provides 
that a yacht duly entered shall be allowed to sail over the course 
if there five no competitors for lu*r. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that this ordinance is a perfectly fair and just one. 
When an owner baa had tho trouble and expense of bringing his 
vessel to a port, of engaging bis pilot and extra bunds, he ought 
to be allowed to sail over ii no antagonists tiro forthcoming. If a 
vessel is so good that no others can compete with her, she ought 
to be the queen of racing waters until a worthy antagonist 
appears. Against Buie *S, however, the Committees have steadily 
set their faces, being terribly afraid that their regattas would do 
spoilt by sails over. A few regattas might be thus spoilt ; but 
in the long run yacht-racing, and consequently regattas, would 
gain by a wise liberality, llow much they have been in- 
jured by the mistaken line of action which has been adopted 
may bo easily' shown by referring to what has happened with 
schooners, richooner-mcing has almost become a thing of the 
past simply bocauso Committees regarded Buie 8 with terrified 
horror. Five years ago the famous and hitherto unapproached 
Miranda appeared, and in due course of time it beenmo apparent 
that other schooners had little chance with her. After a while 
she found low competitors, and was to a considerable extent de- 
barred from taking prizes because the Clubs would not Allow sails 
over. No doubL a series of sails over by a schooner would havo 
made some regattas in part very tame affairs ; but is it not obvious 
that, if tho Miranda had been allowed to take prizes all round the 
coast, a vessel would have been built to match nor ? Tho Miranda 
is an udmirable yacht, undoubtedly the best schooner yet set afloat, 
but she would not have been allowed to reap a golden harvest 
during a series of seasons by placidly sailing over a variety of 
courses. Some yachtsman would have asked a competent naval 
architect to see whether he could not equal or surpass Mr. John 
Harvey’s masterpiece. As it was, however, any oue who con- 
templated building a racing schooner must have seen that, in 
the event of the Miranda's retiring, he would be left in a posi- 
tion of isolation, and accordingly no such schooner has oeen 
built, and schooner-racing bos nearly come to an end. No 
doubt the Miranda is so good that alio can take part in 
mixed races over triangular courses with some chance of success ; 
but on such course cutters and yawls have, generally speaking, 
an enormous advantage over schooners, for which the rig allow- 
ance does not adequately compensate, and, generally speaking, 
a two-masted vessel is hardly likely to win many flags in thsBo 
contests. The unwise niggardliness of Clubs has, therefore, caused 
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big yachts of one kind well nigh to disappear from raoing waters. 
Yawls and cutters are less affected by it, as they contend on more 
equal terms, but if the excellent recommendation of the Yacht- 
Racing Association were attended to, and if class racing took the 
place of the mixed races, of which there have been so many lately, 
either the Lalona or the Florinda or tho Samama might find 
herself ns badly oil as the Miranda. It can hardly be disputed 
that class races are much better tests of the merits of vessels than 
mixed races ; but in class races a big craft may at any time be 
" left out in the cold,’' and this fact can hardly hare escaped the 
attention of niiy one who contemplated building a first class racing- 
yacht. 

Another reason against constructing such vessels is the dauger 
which they incur from the strange carelessness which tho Clubs 
often show in fixing their starting linos. The evil seems to grow 
worse eveiy year. Because modern yachts are remarkably handy, 
it seems*to bo thought that vessels of from ninety to a hundred and 
sixty tons roauire ho more room at starting than twenties. A 
case of this kind occurred tho other day at Southampton, and 
there was a collision between tho Miranda and the mark-boat 
which caused serious injuries to two gentlemen belonging to the 
Sailing Committee of the Royal Southern Yacht Club. From the 
decision of the Council of the Y. 11 .A., which was very promptly 
given in this case, it seems clear that tho Miranda was not in 
fault, but however much or little the Samama , which forced her 
on to the mark-boat, may have been to blame, there can bo no doubt 
that un accident was rendered probable by the extraordinary start- 
ing liue which was chosen. Now, as wc have said before oil this 
subject, men will not expose vessels worth from eight to twelve 
thousand pounds to the risk of great damage, and at Horne regattas 
the risk of damnge is by no means small. Yachtsmen are not 
"encouragld to build or race large yacht9 by finding that, in spite 
of the general adoption of tho Y.U.A. Rules, recommendation No. 7 
of the Appendix is sometimes altogether ignored. 

There is another cause, however, quite independent of Clubs, 
w hich may tend to put an end to the contests of big vessels. It 
has lately become apparent that forties built according to tho most 
approved principles may contend with their larger sisters with no 
small chance of success. This was first made evident at the race 
for all rigs of the (Southampton Yacht Club) sailed on the 12th 
instant. Three first-class vessels, the Latona , Miranda , and 
Samama, contended, and ultimately tho victory lay with the 
Samaina ; but all through the race the wonderful Annasona had 
her timo well on tho leading yachts, and when the Samama crossed 
the line the smaller cutter had some minutes to spare, and the 
a\iay was within her time by a few seconds. A similar result 
followed in the race lor the Albert Cup sailed off Southsea oil the 
15th instant . The prize was carried off by tho Slcuthhound , which 
beat by time the Samama, Lalona, and Florinda, tho Annasona being 
disabled by an accident at the start. Now, these were two very 
remarkable races, but somewhat similar results have occurred 
before, though probably in lighter and moro uncertain breezes than 
those which prevailed during the above matches. What happened 
ou the 17th, at the match of the Royal Corinthian Yacht 
Club, in which the Samama, Annasona, and Slculhhound took 
part, was more noteworthy. The wind was strong enough at 
starting to prevent tho two smnller craft from carrying squaro- 
headed topsails, and freshened so much that they had to house 
topsails, and the Annasona had to tako in a roof. Nevertheless, 
she won by time Irorn tho Samama, and at one period of the 
race actually reached faster than the larger vessel. Now this 
certainly was a very astonishing performance, for the Samama, 
admirable on all points of sailing, is for a cutter specially good at 
reaching, and moreover she is, as wo need hardly say, but one 
year older than tho Annasona, and represents the latest ideas 
respecting yacht construction. At Weymouth the Annasona 
would have won again had there been rig allowances. It really 
seems that, with tno present scale of time allowance, a forty-ton 
cutter may be a most formidable rival to the first-class yachts in 
breezes such as in former days would have made the chance of the 
smaller vessels utterly hopeless. At present, no doubt, in many 
matches the forties cannot enter, but, if it is found that they have a 
considerable chance of success, a great outcry will bo raised. It 
will be argued, not without considerable plausibility, that a restric- 
tion is maintained merely in order to keep out vessels which, if 
admitted, would probably be victorious, and matches from which 
the forties are excluded will ho likened to that race for the Queen’s 
Cup which every year forms tho prominent absurdity of the 
Cowes week. 

Many, therefore, must be the objections which present them- 
selves to the mind of the yachtsman who thinks of building 
or sailing a large racing croft. There is the enormous and 
constantly increasing expense, and there are the further diffi- 
culties caused by the conduct of the Clubs ; while apprehen- 
sion must be caused by those terrible forties, which in vanquishing 
greatly humiliate the larger vessels. These considerations can 
hardly fail to tell, and the tiny racing fleet is certainly moro likely 
to diminish than increase. It is true that an 8^-ton yawl, of 
which report speaks highly, has been launched tb& season ; but 
her appearance will not improbably cause the retirement of some 
other vessel, perhaps of more than one ; and a new forty may be 
built during the winter which will prove even a neater scourge to 
her big siateu than the Annasona, On the whole, it scorns far 
from impossible that big yacht racing may practically come to an 
end. The Iosb of the finest of sports will be a matter for regret ; 
but it is hard to see how it can be averted with certainty, unless 
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expenses are diminished, unless Clubs become reasonable and 
liberal, and unless a new system of time allowance which shall 
satisfy everybody is instituted — changes not very likely soon to 
come about. 


THE BRAIN OF GOLD. 

TT 7 TTIIIN the past three weeks a great change has come over 
v v the London money market ; the discount rate of the Bank 
of Englaud was raised last week from per cent. to 3 per cent., 
and again on Thursday from 3 per cent, to 4 per cent.— <a rise of 
Co per cent, in eight days. And the outside market has followed 
the lead of the Bank, or rather it somewhat outstripped it,' 
for during the first half of this week the rate in the open 
market was higher than the minimum of the Bank. This has 
been brought about by the beginning of a drain of gold to 
New York. To some extent, no doubt, the withdrawals of 
gold on Italian account contributed to the result. But these 
were small in themselves ; and, if they had stood alone, would 
have had little effect. The real operative cauBe is the drain 
to New York, the magnitude and duration of which cannot be 
foreseen. When tho great panic occurred in New York in 1873 
tho workmen who, under the Protectionist system, had been 
attracted in crowds to the large cities found themselves thrown 
out of employment and iu danger of starving, and, to avoid the 
danger, were obliged to migrate to the West, where they settled 
upon the land, and pushed cultivation into the wilderness at a 
very rapid rate. They were favourod by abundant harvests. At 
the same time a series of exceptionally deficient harvests occurred 
in Europe, and gave rise to a vast demand for American food pro- 
ducts. Thus the agricultural development of the Western regions 
of the United States was stimulated, first by the industrial depres- 
sion, which drove hundreds of thousands of workmen from the 
citios to tho extreme West, and, secondly, by the demand in 
Europe for agricultural produce. The agricultural population 
was greatly enriched, and their prosperity in turn gave a 
stimulus to trade generally. At the beginning of 1879 a new 
cause came into operation, which imparted a fresh impetus to the 
revival that had already set in. This was the resumption of 
specie payments. Since then the prosperity has gone on increasing 
until, perhaps, the world has never seen so large a population in 
such universal enjoyment of well-being. The great activity of 
trade generated has naturally required a much larger volume of 
money in circulation than previously sufficed. The immense 
harvests needed more labour, and the demand for labour, of course, 
sent up wages. At the same time tho movement of the crops 
from the West to tho Atlantic seaboard compolled the railways to 
employ larger numbers of servants, to run more trains— in a word, 
to increase the accommodation they gave the public. In HIta 
manner, the canals and river Bteamboat Companies, the dealers in 
grain and pork aud cattlo, tho wharfingers, and, in short, all 
engaged in tho trade, had to employ additional labour at higher 
wages. The cessation of famine m India just then * 1 an re- 
stored prosperity to tho cotton industry, and consequently aug- 
mented tho domand for American cotton. In addition to all this, 
tho construction of railways, suspended since the panic of 1873, 
was resumed with greater activity than before. The growth of 
population, the increase in tho area under cultivation, the rise 
of now cities, tho settlement of new territories, and the accu- 
mulation of wealth, rendered necessary additional railway ac- 
commodation, and the American people threw themselves into 
tho work with their usual feverish activity. It is es timated , 
for instance, that in the current year not less than ten thousand 
miles will be added to the railway system of the United States. 
The rise of wages which we have been tracing brought with it 
a rim of prices. And, furthermore, for some time there has been 
great speculative activity in the stock markets, such as we have 
witnessed here at home. In all these ways there has been a 
vastly increased demand for money. Every employer of labour 
has had to pay, not only more workmen, but higher wages to 
each ; and, although the banking system of the United States is 
highly developed, and banking accommodation extends even to 
the new Territories, the banking legislation of the United States 
does not favour the expansion of the bank-note circulation, and 
thus coin has had to fill up the place not occupied by paper. 
According to a return just furnished by Mr. Knox, the Comptroller 
of the currency of the United States, the circulation of the united 
States at present amounts to no less than 286,102.170/., of which 
104 millions sterling are in gold and about 34$ millions sterling in 
silver coin. Nearly the whole of the metallic currency, in the aggre- 
gate, as we see, almost 138J millions sterling, has been added to the 
circulation since the beginning of 1879. Previously to that year, 
as our readers will remember, the money of the United State* 
consisted for eighteen years of inconvertible paper. Soon after the 
Resumption Act was passed in 1875, the Secretary of the Treasury 
set about accumulating gold to serve as a reserve when resumption 
should be carried out *, and therefore for about six years the whole 
produce of the gold mines of the United States has been re- 
tained in the country. At the same time there has lAteh taken 
from Europe during the past two yean about 35 millions stealing 
in gold, while, since the passing of the Bland Act, the greater ~ 
part of the silver production of the United States has also been 
retained at home. r 

It would have seemed probable that this enormous Incireese of 
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the currency would have sufficed for all the needs of the United 
States, although it is true that in the past ten years over io mil- 
lions nave been added to the population, and emigrants are pour- 
ing into the country at the rate of nearly two thousand a day. It 
seems, however, that the inflation of prices has gone on oven more 
rapidly than the addition to the currency, and that still more 
money is wanted. Accordingly, tho drain which wo witnessed last 
autumn and in the autumn before has again set in, and during tho 
paBt fortnight about 2 £ millions sterling in gold have been shipped 
from London, Paris, and Amsterdam to the United States. 
According to all appearance, too, tho drain is likely to go on for a 
considerable time longer. To some extent this demand for gold in 
the United States is being caused by the attack upon the Pre- 
sident's life. It will be recollected that in the spring Mr. Windom, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, succeeded in refunding the Five and 
Six per Gent. Bonds falling due this year at the reduced rate of 3$ 
per cent., and he decided to pay oil* out of tho surplus revenue 
accumulated in the Treasury about 19 millions sterling of these 
bonds. A portion of thoso wore called in and paid off in J uly, 
and another portion in the oarly part of the current month, 
but the reBt do not fall due till tho 1st of October. Mr. 
Windom has felt himself bound to keep in tho Treasury 
enough of gold to pay off the holders of thoso bonds, should 
they present them at the beginning of October. Ilad tho Presi- 
dent teen in good health, there is little doubt that, when tho 
stringency in the money market of New York set in, he would 
have authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to offer to redeem 
tho whole of the bonds at once, with the object, of relieving the 
money market. But during the illness of the President it is not 
possible to call together a Oabinot Council, and without authoriza- 
tion from the President or from the Cabinet, Mr. Windom long 
hesitated to toko the step which he must have seen was advisable. 
At length, however, he has decided to pay off without rebate the 
holders of Five per Cent. Bonds falling duo on the 1st of October. 
It is too soon yet to know how far this decision will atlect the 
nionoy market. The holders of the bonds are not always those 
who want money, or who can employ it to the in jst advantage in 
the short loan market. Many of them may therefore proier to 
keep their bonds, recoiving up to the 1st of October tho full in- 
terest at tho rate of 5 per cent, per annum ; consequently it may 
be that the relief to the market will not be us great as at first 
sight it promises to bo. Still, tho offer in itself will have a re- 
assuring effect. Somo of the holders may reasonably bo expected 
to take their money and surrender their bonds, and tho money 
which is paid out of the Treasury will help to reliovo tho 
market. It would further appear that just now the consump- 
tion of commodities in the United States is enormously increasing. 
During the past threo weeks,, for instance, gold 1ms been with- 
drawn from tho Now York Associated Banks at the rate of nbout 
940,000/. a week, making a totul withdrawal of about 2,820,000/. 
111 the three weeks. In the corresponding three weeks of last year 
the amount so withdrawn but little exceeded 800,0 jo/., and in the 
corresponding weeks of 1879 the amount was only about 650,000/. 
As it is much more convenient and much cheapor to remit pnpor 
than to remit gold when the purpose is to make payments in the 
interior of the Union, it is probable that these large w ithdrawals 
wore not intended for remittance to tho West or bouth, but to a 
large oxtent were for tho purpose of paying Customs duties on 
goods which were previously warehoused, and which arc now 
going into consumption, ll* this be so, it is clear that, were the 
Fresudont in good health, he would take stops to pay out the coin 
which is locked up idle in the Treasury. At pieseut it is as 
absolutely out of the reuch of the money market as if it were sent 
out of the country. Last year and the year before Mr. Sherman 
relieved the market by large purchases lor tho Sinking Fund. But 
ut that time the President wits in good health and Cabinet Councils 
could be constantly held, whereas now whatever stop Mr. 
Windom takes he has 10 take on his own responsibility. As 
he is new to office, it is natural he should not like to risk unusual 
responsibility, especially as large claims for the redemption of 
bonds will come upon him on the 1st of October. 

As to the probable amount and continuance of the drain, wc are 
inclined to think that it will bo considerably smaller than in tho 
past two years. Both lust autumn and the aiAumn before the with- 
drawals exceeded 15 millions sterling. But we are inclined to think 
that in the present autumn little more than half that amount will be 
taken. One of our reasons for this opinion is tho enormous increase 
of the currency of the United States, which we have shown above. 
In two years and eight months tho total amount of cash iu tho 
country has been nearly doubled. It is in the highest degree irn- 
probftble, therefore, that very much mure money can be needed for 
tho purposes of trade. Another reason we havo for our opinion 
is the large amount of money which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is to pay out within tho next couple of months. As we 

have been showing above, the stringency in the New York market 
is partly caused, or, at least, is aggravated, by the largo payments of 
gold out of the banks into the Treasury, the money ho paid iu being 
there kept, locked up and idle. But the Secretary has still to redeem 
in the course of the autumn about eight millions sterling of debt. 
The letting out of so large a sum must relieve the market, and, 
therefore, render unnecessary such immense imports from Europe 
as took place during the past two years. Furthermore, wo are 
inclined to hope that, instead of taking gold this autumn, the 
Americans will, to some extent at least, rather take goods from 
this country. As we have been pointing out, the consumption of 
goods in the United States is very large at present and seems to be 


increasing rapidly. If the money market does not become so dear 
as to injuriously affect trade, this demand will increase, prices will 
rise, not improoubly until they reach the level which will admit of 
considerable imports from this country* The enormous construction 
of railways, to which we have already referred, is necessarily 
raising the price of iron nnd steel, and we hope to see before tho 
year is out a considerable demand for British steel and iron. More- 
over, it is to be borne in mind that the debt duo from^Europe to 
the United States will not be as much this year as it has been 
during the past two years. Tho American harvest is not as 
abundant, this year as fur some years past, while European 
harvests nro better. Unfortunately, tho weather wo uro now^ 
having is injuriously nftecling our own harvest ; but, in any case, 
Europo will have larger supplies than it has bad for somo years 
back. Therefore, it is to be assumed that the debt duo from this 
couutry to the United States will bo loss, and consequently that 
the United States will not have tho samo power of taking gold 
from us. Lastly, if tho drain of gold should continue, and should 
make money dear in London, it may be taken for granted that the 
export of gold to tho United States would bo Btopped. There 
would bo no profit iu taking gold from a dear market to send it 
at a considerable cost to another market where it would not give 
a larger profit. 


THE THEATRES. 

T 1 IE now play, Sedyemoor, by Messrs. W. Q. and F. 0 . Wills, 
given at Sadler's Wells on the 20th, is very properly divided 
into lour acts. As it really consists of two quite distinct plots, 
each of which has a half of tho play to itself, the eQual division 
makes it easy for the critic, and perhaps at some future time may 
make it convenient for tho authors, to roduco it to its natural 
elements. By tho addition of a fow lines the first half might be 
made into a melodrama complete in itself. The second half might 
then be made into a comedy of intrigue by tho somewhat longer 
process of making the characters probable and the dialogue natural. 
As it is, tho two are essentially independent of one another, though 
artlessly tagged together, and the characters are mere mouthpieces 
for the sort of humour and seuLiwent which w &9 thought likely to 
appeal to the pit and gallurv of Sadlers Wolls. As the piece 
stands, tho first is by much tho better of tho two parts. It is not 
that the melodramatic incidents possess the merit of originality, 
for every ono of thorn has been drawn from that fund of recognized 
stage effects which is tho common property of all play wngh^p , 
but they ure combined with a certain dexterity, and, holped by a 
little good nature on tho part of the nudionce, make a 
very tolorablo wholo. A Somersetshire gentleman, of the name 
of Sir Gilbert Evelyn, has taken the convenient opportunity oi 
Monmouth’s revolt to be absent from home without informing 
his wife of what he is doing. Before his return Monmouth reaches 
his house wounded and flying in disguiso, and persuades Lady 
Evelyn to hide him, under promise that he will leave as soon as 
tho husband returns. Scarcely is he safe iu the cupboard, which 
has hidden so rnauy inconvenient people on the stage, before Sir 
Evelyn does come buck and gives his wife, or rather the gallery, 
a very high-flown account of tho battle — so called — of Sedgemoor. 
His narrative is adorned with many contemptuous speeches about 
Monmouth. Lady Evolyu is engaged iu persuading her husband 
to leave the bouse when a party of soldiers, under command of Sir 
Gilbert’s old friend, Colonel James O’Brien — a comic Irishman with 
a song — arrive and propose to search. On the assurance of Lady 
Evelyn, an assurance that Monmouth is not there, given after a 
delay that should have aroused tho Colonel’s suspicions at once, the 
King's otlicor weakly agreos to make no search. But Lady Evelyn’s 
eon betrays the secret by calling attention to a stain of blood on 
the ground where it lias fallen from Monmouth’s wound. The 
concealed rebel is discovered. Sir Gilbert, like so many husbands in 
melodrama, lakes his wife's fault on himself, and is consequently 
handed over to the tender mercies of Joffreys. Here ends the first 
act, with an effective “ curtain.” The action of the second passes 
at Court at Whitehall, and begins already to wander somewhat 
from the directness of the first. Various historical characters are 
introduced under strange disguises. Mary of Modena, who mode 
such a good thing out of Belling the rebels to the planters in Bar- 
bados, appears as a sovereign lull of tender compassion ; Father 
Petre, more appropriately us tho wily Jesuit of tradition ; Cathe- 
rine Sedloy, as the young and beautiful mistress of the King, to 
the ineffable surprise of Sir Gilbert Evelyn, who must have been 
strangely innocent lor an ex-guardsman of those days ; and, most 
wonder! ul of all, Sunderland, as an empty-headed fop. All these 
persons engage for different motives; Sunderland, because hi 
wishes to seduce Lady Evelyn ; Catherine, because she loves Sir 
Gilbert ; Father Petre and the Queen, because they wish to ruin 
Catherine, in attempting to save Evelyn. But, in reality, they have 
nothing to do with it, and are tliero only to supply the “ germs * 
lor the third nnd fourth acts. Sir Gilbert is saved by the extra- 
ordinary skill of Lady Evelyn in cross-examining Monmouth, who 
is mode to confess in that lost interview of bis with his uncle, that 
it was she who hid him. 

We confess our inability to follow the stoiy from this point. 
The stream of tho plot branches out into a species of delta. The 
intrigues of Petre, of Catherine Sudley, and of Sunderland keep 
on clashing together till the arrival of the Prince of Orange puts 
an end to the play. Sir Gilbert Evelyn, who is a greater l'ooi 
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than any of Wycherley 'a country husbands, is persuaded that his I 
wife is false, lie lives with the Kings mistress without the 
Kings knowledge, intrigues with the Prince of Orange while 
remaining a friend of the loyal Colonel O'Brien, is condemned to 
deiV h without trial for ouch of these offences, repents of his mis- 
conduct to his wile, and is saved in the nick of tune. 

As, at least in part, the work of one of the few writers who 
nil! supposed to prove that the dramatic literature of England is 
not quito dead, Sedyemoor should be entitled to bo judged AS , 
literature. But, as far as it proves anything, it is that the play- ' 
w right of to-day considers that his craft privileges him to neglect ' 
Lota style and character. If lie combines a certain number of 
situations into a more or less coherent story, so ns to put tho 
strong ones at the ends of the acts, that is enough. That the 
dramatis person# should have some approach to reality, 
and that their talk bhould be in tho English of this or 
any other time, is apparently not thought necessary. The 
dramatist may deal us he pleases with the mere facts 
of history, nud we care very little that Mr. Wills makes 
Monmouth say that his death will leave his father childless ; 
nor is it any great matter that intriguing with a king's mistress is 
represented here us a sort of high treason, and that the articles of 
war ore supposed to he in force in James's army. But tho char- 
acters and the language of a time arc not to he played with. No 
novelist would be pardoned for mailing an empty fribble of 
Sunderland; and, if he ventured to introduce Catherine SeJley,lio 
would be held to be bound to invent some wit lor her, though, his- 
torically speaking, he might he excused from making her beautiful. 
But Mr. Wills has no scruple about dubbing two mere duniiui* 1 * with 
these well-known names. As for tho English of the play, it belongs 
to* no period whatever, being merely Mr. Wills's variation on 
the sham Elizabethan style of Sheridan Knowles. With tin 
abundant literature at their hand to show them how the English of 
1 68 S talked, the authors of Sedyrmoor make their persoiiHges use tho 
wonderful conventional style of Knowles's 14 poetic dr, mm,” which 
is on a par with that of the historical novels published weekly 
with illustrations for the benotit of ingenuous youth. Messrs. 
Wills ato so overpowered by the necessity of being poetical, that 
they cannot let Lady Evelyn talk about the avenue to her maid 
without calling it 41 yon vista of ancient olms.” Sir Gilbert swears 
u by tho rood,” and all tho rest of tlm conversation walks on the 
same high stilts. Of the rendering of tho parts it is not necessary 
to say anything, except that il is a lino specimen of tho kind of 
acting in which a violent pose and a loud voice express all and 
every emotion. 

Claude Duval ; or, Love and Larceny, was obviously composed 
to give the hugest possible number of young person-*, iu very 
short dresses of more or less crude colours, the greatest possible 
number of opportunities to troop on and oil* the stage of tho 
Olympic. The piece, which is described as “ A New and Original 
Romantic and Comic Opera/ 1 is, however, no doubt also intended to 
June a plot. There is a story— a series of incidents which follow 
ouo another without much apparent connexion, and which iu suc- 
cession give occasion iar a song and the appearance of the young 
persons, aforesaid. Claude Duval's band capture one Charles 
Lorrimorc, who is flying from a prosecution for high treason for 
the crime of being an adherent of Lord Clarendon's. The capture 
is a fortunate thing for Lorrimorc, for Claude Duval turns out to 
be hie friend, Sir llarry Villobois, with whom ho has “ rallied 
it” in town. Tho friendly highwayman at once puts himself and 
baud At Larrimoru’s disposal to secure his esc ipe, and obtain for him 
Ids lady love Constance, niece to one McG ruder, a Puritan of the 
regular stage typo, whom the fortune of war has put in possession of 
Lorrimore’s family estate. By the most fortunate chance in tho 
world, puval is engaged in a seheine to rob McGruder. Erorn 
this convenient beginuiug. the events follow their natural%pourse. 
The robbers goto McGiuder's, or rather Lorn more’s, estate of 
Mildutt Manor, and soldiers come after, not them, but the fugitivo 
lover— how directed does nuL unpear, but very conveniently for 
the production of situations. They are accordingly produced. 
The generous Claude very unnecessarily allows himself to bo 
captured in . Loiriiaorc’s place. Of course he escapes, also of 
.course the rabboi>y of Mildon null brings about the discovery of 
title-deeds which ;put Lommoro again in possession of tho home of 
Lis ancestors, a pardon arrives just at the right moment, and all 
ends happily. 

Tlie thread of this not very remarkable story is spun out by 
various incidents. McGruder, his sister, and niece are captured by 
1 lit* robber .guug iu tlm first act to allurd a chance for a very in- 
different copy of what the playbill, perhaps ironically, calls one of 
Mr. Frith's * 4 wonderful ” pictures. A great deal of time- is occu- 
pied by MeOrudor a sister, Mistress Betty, who is that theatrically 
useful character a middle-aged coquette, subdued by the “ new ana 
original flattery J* of being told she might be her niece’s sister. Tho 
choruses and songs, all to airs which sound very much like an echo 
of some one passage of Ofle&bacb a music, take up a certain amount of 
time. But the predominating feature of the pieoe is the chorus of 
“ village tmridena.” in -the short dresses. They keep coming on at 
every moment, standing aimlessly round the other characters, or 
going through a series of constrained swayings of the body called 
“incidental dances.” The actors loysBy flid their best for the 
jests of the pieoe. They paused before them to attract attention, 
and then- brought tbeiu out like pisUd shots ) bat, in spite of 
their efforts, Mr. Stephens a puns were very dreary. The performers 
seemed to sutler from a depressing sense that no exertions of theirs 
couild infuic life iuto their parts or music, a Afl that was perhaps 


the efficient cause of the flatness of their acting and singing. 
Nut even the horse on which Claude Duval rode on to the stage 
could atone for the continual presence of Joe Miller and the dis- 
figured ghost of Offenbach who are, between them, the real authors 
of tho piece which bears the name of Messrs. Stephens, and 
Solomon. 


REVIEWS. 


BKEWKK’3 EXCUSE STUDIES.* 

rpillS collection of the late Mr. Brewers minor works— for the 
JL main part of his work, wo need hardly say, must be sought 
in tho publications of tho Rocord Office — will be welcomed by 
all English students who believe enough in their own language, 
history, and letters to think them worth taking seriously. Those 
who expect ossays to be amusing, in the nineteenth-century sense 
of the word, will indeed scarcely be satisfied by this volume, 
though it bus precisely that kind of interest for cultivated readers 
which our fathers of a century ago did call amusement. Mr. 
Brewer's historical judgments may cause graver searchings of 
heart in some quarters. His consummate knowledge of the facts 
and materials of English history is boyond dispute. But it is 
easy to see that ho was in no wise in sympathy with the. school 
of which our chief living historians stand at the head, whose 
method and results have been popularized by Mr. Green's Short 
History , and which is followed by a great majority ol recent 
writers on the subject. We cannot find that Mr. Brewer ever 
openly broke a Liuco with Mr. Freeman or Professor Stubbs ; but 
lio fell upon Mr. Green in the Quarterly Review with. something 
like a furious joy of battle. It is not our purpose to discuss tho 
merits of cither this controversy or tho unsparing criticism of 
Macaulay, not tho loss pointed for not being always express, which 
runs through the essay on the Stuarts. Wo can only remark in n 
general way that. Mr. Brewer shows now and then at least suffi- 
cient bins to counteract that of the Whig historians whom he 
censures; and that, when he endeavoured to reduce that lamented 
and ill-usod monarch James II. to nothiug worse than a well- 
meaning and respoctahlo bore (but such a bore that it was a positive 
virtue in Charles II. to enduro him), Mr. Brewer must have for 
tho moment forgotten the existence and contents of a document of 
some historical and const itutional importance which must have 
been not unknown to him— we mean the Bill of Rights. But all 
this may not unnaturally be disheartening to a young reader, 
llo may say to himself, 41 Here have I been all this. time learning 
history from the most approved masters, and on what I was given 
to understand was tho latest scientitic method. I am well up in 
tho IS' orman Conquest , and the Constitutional History , and tho 
Select Charters , to say nothing of essays and minor works of my 
masters like the Growth of the Enylish Constitution . And hare is 
an equally learned person, who has passed a lifetime in original 
historical work, nud tells me it is all wrong. Here are the 
latest doctors disagreeing over tho Stuarts, just as people did 
when the Jacobites had bandy ceased to count iu practical politics. 
Is not this new scientitic study of history altogether vanity ? The 
old-fashioned sort of history was less troublesome, and, after all, 
not much less true.” 

Alter some such manner we may conceive au ingenuous young 
mrm to commune with himself ; and we can conceive that,, unless 
his teachers have been careful to mark the limits of what they 
could teach, his soul may he disquieted for a season. If he has 
been taught dogmatically to accept the results of a real- master's 
work at second or third hand without entering into the master's 
ovidences and reasons, his faith will probably be shaken, and it is 
quite right that it should he. If, ou the other hand, he has been 
taught to verify and encouraged to criticize, he will know that 
the business of history is to give the truest account that can 
be attained of human actions and motives, .not to supersede 
individual judgment of them. So long as men differ in their 
opinions of the public men and affairs of thair own time, so 
long will they also differ as to the public mem and affairs .of the 
past, nor will any possible completion of our 'knowledge prevent 
them from differing. It is true that we know many thmg» which 
the acton in a great historical crisis could not know "As we- do. 
The counsels of both sides, the confidences of statesmen, the re- 
ports of indifferent observers, or of foreigners intent' on? purposes 
distinct from those of either contending party, lie opem* to us. 
But, on the other hand, the actors knew much thAfc we-do not 
know, nor can we see things as they saw them. It is almost im- 
possible for an English lawyer, looking back two centuries and a 
half, with tho Bid of Bights and the Act of- Settlement between, 
to realize how the legal* disputes of the' Orowmand th&Octaupons 
under the. first two Staarte.woffld hayeappeawd >at .thtfUmerto a 
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it trill not binder him from adhering to one party more than the 
other* It is easier to be judicial aa to poet events, not so much be- 
oanae we are better informed, or bemuse our feelings are less 
nffeoted by them, as because there is no immediate pressure on us 
to makeup our mind. The moral and political intorpretafion of 
facts remains a matter for each man’s moral and political temper ; 
ifccannotbe reduced to a possession of positive knowledge. In 
Bhort, the lesson we find in the antagonism of the late Mr. Brewer 
to other leaders in English historical study — we may as well avow 
for our part that they are nostra achola wtef-ores —is that both 
those who are misguided enough to teach opinion ins tv ad of fact, 
end those who are unfortunate enough to lcaru it, arc opposed to 
'Considerable discomfiture sooner or la tor. 

Leaving the more or less debatable ground of the essays dealing 
with controversial politics, we turn to the other feature* of Mr. 
Brewer’s work. Under the title of 44 Now Sources ol Engii.di 



may he taken as a representative one : — 


The collection is enormous. Into this vast rcceptJi I.hr Law ('ourK 
the Treasury, the Admiralty, the War Cilice, the Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial Departments have disgorged tlicir vnlun»inmn contents. Tim 
public acta of this nation, from the Doomsday of William the (.luuqiuror to 
the Coronation Oath of Queen Victoria, the pulsations ol the groat maeliiim 
of govecnmeul, with all its complex operations, are hero ihrmiii'lcd and re- 
corded in all their immense variety from day to day anil from lunv to hour. 
Ilere is to be traced the open ami the secret history ot ihu nation ; its 
transactions at home aud abroad ; its most nubile and myslvi ioih negotia- 
tions; tile employment of its treasures; the number and iliapoiMion of ili 
forces; the musters of its population; the distribution of iLs land, in, 
forests, and its manors ; the rue nud progress of nobility xml great 
families; its proceedings in Parliament ; its charter*, its patents its civil 
and criminal judicature. Whatever, in shoit, this kingdom li is tn eight 
centuries done or proposed to do by the complicated fund ions ol it* (luM’iu 
meat and Administration, restless as the sea and multil millions ns the smith 
upon its shore, is here committed to sale, si lent, am! impartial wd u«*v.es. 
Stored up in iron gratings, classified nud arranged, pie^-rved, as l..r as 
human skill can preserve them, from innumerable peril', the jmld.e r, -.ipL 
of this kingdom now slumber in their new repository of .‘ton,- xml iron un- 
disturbed except when removed from their shelves to graiily the uitjo.-ity 
of the antiquarian or assist the renoiireiic., of the hhlorjan. 

With materials so vast, yet so importmit, iwn qr.'Miovi have peipetually 
arisen from early times : first, how me they to bo mo<-i t di it nil) ; i ic'i i j , »* .1 ? 
and next, how’ turnod to the beat imnnint ? Ilnppily the u.itu.ii Inn 
suffered little from foreign invasions. Such niiNliirtum.* .is have on rlnUon 
tStrussburg, and destroyed us libraries and ih muuu-eiipts ar.s compare 
tivcly unknown here. 1 C veil in the Ci\il Wars of the liiUeufh cennuy, 
and in the Circa t Kc bell ion of the wventeentli. tluuigh tm* rage ol 

I ) ortv might (liman lit le or destroy mair.ions, niuii.niciu I ml c..! In dia!-, lL 
eft uninjured the national mununmi^. U ludbi i Ibminu. l.-i i'mtiMiint, 
Cavalier nr Uoumlhead, gaiued the useeiidency, ail alike in turn re peeled 
the archives of the kingdom, and pn-.-i-rvcii tlu-m ln>m llegmiu, violence. 
Their worst enemies ha\c been ol an lguobler kind— rats mid »uic-, 1 m , 
clamp, and mildew: the uegligcMe in home iuMain 1 . .the nuspkici d con- 
fidence in others, of those wh<i were appointed to pie*, rve them. Ih-tpiTneil 
in varions quarters of the liictropoh'i, • onic at till* 'lower, some at t'.iriiou 
Hide, somu ill the l.’hapter House at Westminster, oLlicrs al tin: Koih 
House; exposed to weather, dust, and smoke; slowi 1 away in sack , 
boxes, and Jmnipcvs ; unmanageable from tin li* vaslue.is and umucldiiiC' ? ; 
little known, ami tleivioie attracting little aitciiLiou — successive, lioveru- 
ments were eonie.ited to belicw that these muuiiiieiils wer * m .some 
601180 prefer mi I, .u.d equally contented tl at they t Lou 1 l be of in ■ use to 
any one. 


The explanation of the peculiar so-ial and personal ini civet of the 
State Tapers of tho sixteenth nud feuventtciilh centuries is also 
worth citing. In those tunes “ it was the custom of the Govern- 
ment of thia country to cnnlmcuto all the idler » ami papers of 
attainted persons, without distinction. Tims ll was tlmt the 
diaries, tho household uccotmls the private correspondence 
of the accused were transferred to the Exchequer, and tliere 
they remain to the present day.’’ Tho principles on which 
the Calendars of State Papers have been arranged and edited 
are fully explained in the course of tho essay. A still more 
interesting essay, perhaps, is that on Hatfield House. Details 
are given, partly lruin papcis in tho Record Office, partly 
from MSS. preserved at tlio house itself, of its building under 
Robert Cecil's direction ; and from tliis Mr. Brewer p mses on to 
the political correspondence in the same collection — '* , t \ isible and 
material bond that brings the present, by undying sympathy, into 
cIobq proximity with the past ’—and proceeds to a spirited and 
closely-reasoned vindication of Cecil's character and policy, parti- 
cularly as concerning his dealings with Essex, whose misfortunes 
were brought upon him, as Mr. Brewer contends, almost entirely 
by his own want of 44 a little temper aud a smalt modicum ol‘ di- 
ctation.” The romanco of the Queen’s ring and the Countess of 
Nottingham is dismissed as altogether incredible, both from its 
intrinsic difficulties and from tin 1 , lateness of its first appearance. 
By the wav, a ring purporting to be tho identical oue in question 
was exhibited to the Archeological Congress at Bedford the other 
day. 44 The bricks aro there to testify it, therefore deny it 
act.” 

In the assay on Shakspearo, followed by a more popular lecture 
on the study of Shukspcure, Mr. Brewer goes into various matters 
in which, though what he puts forward is often striking and 
‘ “npdly sound, his mastery is less assured than in tlio strictly 
“^Mteld. One fact of some import unco unknown to tho 
> commentators is brought to light by the aid of uu- 
| in the Record Ollice — namely, tiiat the Lucys of 
2X0t merely private enemies of Shakspenre on 
' U»g| but had a standing l’eud with the 
uftypid to the supposition that Shak- 


spearo spent much of his time iu patching up*other people's plays, 
which luul already been broached when Mr. Brewer first published 
this essay tea years ago, and has since waxed to a monstrous 
growth under ibo care of tho 44 New Sbaksporo Society,” it ifl 
pointed out in a note that, considering the rapidity with which 
Shakspearo' a undoubted work was produced, it is incrodible that 
lie should Imvo hud time or occasion Lo do anything of the kind, 
la tho lecture (originally delivered to a SJmkspeare Reading 
Society at Kings College, Loudon) consideration of tho advan- 
tages to be derived froih muling Shakspcuro alotul lends to a 
digression of kW-V* 1 ' Have pages mi 44 the singular iudifiereuen with . 
which tho human voice has been treated” in modern Knglkdi 
education. Mr. lire wer coin plains those who do profits to 
teach elocution attend too much to emph.ldrf and toortiltlo to 
modulation, which is likely enough to be true, lie oven suggests 
that it is n defect iu modern languages that they need ouiphasiA at 
all. In Greek it was sufficiently marked by tho relative* position 
of words in the sentence, and tho speaker had nothing bf!ii modu- 
lation lo think of. And in our own day, we may add, any one 
who attends to good French speaking or recitation will hear that 
a Frenchman, as a rule, lias much more of modulation at command 
than an Englishman, and relies much less on emphasizing par- 
ticular words. But there is no reason for treating emphasis and 
modulation as natural enemies, which .Mr. Brower almost does. Still 
less can we follow tlio leirned author in a note appended to tliis 
lecture, where he finds a new and profound moral significance in 
Romeo tnul Juliet , holding that iShakspeaio’a true intention in that 
piny was to expound a social and religious theory of wedded love. 
However, every writer on Shakspearo is entitled to at leatL one 
paradox. 

The essay on the Royal Supremacy brings us back to historical 
ground. It i« lr.-s extensive than its title would naturally iiupurt, 
being iii Lr jih u demolition of Mr. Fronde’s apotheosis of Thomus 
Cromwell. In “ Ikissages from tho Life of Erasmus ’’ wo have it 
sketch of Erasmus's work in New Testament criticism. Tho 
diilienlliis of a sixteenth-century tcholar are vitally brought be- 
Jv're us by Erasmus's journeying*, lie had onen to go with great 
reluctance, and at gre.it inconvenience, from Ih us-nls to Bnsel, facing 
this three things lie di dusted in < term. my — the Hio\er*,thu lliic\es, and 
tho plague — to got his (ircck Tostnmont printed, becauMi there waa 
no fouutof Greek typo in tho Low ( ’ouutries. A lecture on tlio study 
of history, dclhored by Mr. Brewer at tho Working .Men’s College, is 
rather disappointing ; it contains over-coloured state men Is of tlio 
race-theory of hinlory which Mr. Brewer would lianlly have 
cured to defend in more finished work. On tho other hand, the 
lecture oil tho study of English hi, lory which immediately follows 
it is \ery good. Mr. Brewer's advice to people who really want 
to learn tho history of England is to construct their history for 
themselves bo loro they mul systematic books at all ; and ho points 
out bow it. <\m be done to good purposo wiLhout using any but the 
m u.-:t lastly ueera-ible inatoriiiH. ’Tho mhieo was given to working 
men; but »\e think sclioolmft*-ters wbo wish to train their pupihf 
mind aud jielg ueut, and not merely stnif their memory, may find 
in this lect un* of .Mr. Brewer's some profitable hiuls for their 
teaching. We cannot repeat the details here ; but tho principle 
into in.uk d-iwn iho leading and undisputed facts, havo flicm 
always i hand, and think over them for oneself. Take care of 
the ; rent ifiei-, ’ said Mr. Brewer, “and they will take care of the 
little ones' -a having as true as it. is lull of comfort for the 
unlearned, v.r.ii which wc may fitly clu..o this notice of u learned 
mini's i cumins. 



IONIAN ANTIQEITIE3.* 

i rjllIE fourth volume of the Ionian Antiquities •, which follows 
JL its last piedcce^or alter an interval of forty years, contains a. 
i fuller m.vouni , .or which the expedition of Mr. It. 1 \ Pu 11 q.ii has 
. furnish ud mat.uials, of those temples in I’rionoTcos and thoTroud 
\vhie!i Jmvo ler so many years occupied the attention and con- 
sumed l ho funds of the Nwiuty of Dilettanti. This new volume 
j in list bo regarded ill close connexion with those which preceded 
i it, and of winch it is the complement, possibly tho last chapter; and 
1 we. must judge it iu tliis light. From tho first the excavations 
and the publication* of the Society of Dilettanti have had u 
character peeuii.n* to themselves ; aud \vti therefore prefer, before 
sjuaking of the. book which is our immediate subject, to say a few 
words as to the history of the Society which brings it out. Aud 
wo do so the more readily because tho Society of Dilettanti is not 
ono which choos- s to thrust itwlf into notoriety, but is content to 
do good work slowly and unostentatiously, after the fashion of 
j bygone times. 

The Society was founded in 1734 by some gentlemen who 
had travelled ill Italy, ami wu3 intended to be at once a social 
club and to operate for the encouragement lit homo of those, 
artistic tastes which had given tho members eo much enjoy- 
ment. ubroad. A bias towards (lining has always marked the 
Society ; and, when we. look over tlio names of tho early 
members, we may judge Hint tho high thinking encouraged 
| by it was not iiccmiipanied by plain living. But m a tow 
j years a disease crept into tin* Society, and, as often happens in 
j the case of indivi.uuiJs, stimulated n to take exorcise. This disease 
Was nothing le>" than a plethora of money. In 1764 the members, 

* Ionian Aullqntii^. Yul. IV. lhihli -licit l»y the Society of DilethiJi* *. 
London : Mucuuiiun & Co. lUrii. 
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utter proposing- various plans tor disposing of their superfluous 
foods, resolved to send “ a person or persons to certain parts of the 
East to collect informations relative to the former state of those 
countries ' and in particular to procure exact descriptions of 
ruins. The party sent Out consisted of Chandler, ltevett, and 
Pars, and the expedition had very valuable results. Pars in parti- 
cular, being a young draughtsman full of talent and energy, did 
good work. At Athens ho had himself slung aloft close to the 
frieze of the Parthenon, *to the great disgust ol a the Turks dwell- 
ed tho Acropolis, whoso inmost recesses ho overlooked from his lofty 
Station. There ho made exact drawings of the Panathenaic frieze, 
which are still of great value to the arch Ecologist. Prom Athens 
the party went on to Ionia, and there discovered in tho temples of 
Teos ana Prieno a held for the activities of the Society which had 
sent them out, as well as materials for the first volumo of 
Ionian Antiquities which raado its appearance in 1769. Tins 
publication seems to have given a bent to tho hitherto somewhat 
random efforts of tho Dilettanti. Henceforward they took as their 
province Attica and Jonia, and in those districts mainly confined 
tlioir attention to the remains of ancient temples. It is true that, 
though from the sumptuous plates with which the huge folios of 
the Ionian Antiquities are so liberally provided we may gather 
information as to the schemes of ancient cities, their theatres, 
agorte, axiU gymnasia, nevertheless the chief attention of the editors 
has always been concentrated on the religious buildings. 

In 1812 took place tho second expedition equipped by the 
Society, the party consisting of Cell, the “ rapid Gell ” of Byron, 
and the architects Gaudy and Bedford. Tho results of their re- 
searches in Attica and on the Ionic coast were given to tho world 
by the Dilettanti in two splendid works — the Antiquities of Attica, 
and tho second and third volumes of Ionian Antiquities. At about, j 
life same title they also published two volumes of plates of ancient ! 
statues in public and private collections in England, prefaced by I 
dissertations by Richard Payne Knight on the history and meaning ! 
of ancient sculpture. And at a somewhat later time (1851) they j 
brought out, in a style worthy of it, the beautiful and coinploto 
work of Penrose ,ou the I'rinciplcx of Athenian Architecture. 

Tho third expedition of tho Society was sent out in 1862, under 
tho direction of Mr. It. P. Pullan, who made excavations and re- 
searches at Teos in 1862, and in i8t>6 at Priene, on the site of the 
temple of Athene Polios, and on that of the Temple of Apollo 
Sminthius near Ilaumxitus in the Tread. Tho task set before 
Mr. Pullan was the more complete examination of tho s time 
temples which had been before visited by the agents of the 
Dilettanti, an examination carried on alike with spade,, measure, 
and pencil. As an excavator Mr. Pullan at Priene was not 
brilliantly successful, although many important inscriptions and 
some sculptures of value have been recovered, and liberally pre- 
sented by the Dilettanti to tho national collection. But ns an 
exact and careful investigator, both at Priene and elsewhere, he 
baa merited tho highest praise. 

Tho recently-published volume contains a number of plates nnd 
woodcuts, the latter mostly from photographs of sculpture, the 
former from drawing* by Mr. Pullnu and Mr. Fulkener. These 
plates furnish the architect with every detail which cun bo ascer- 
tained in regard to the three Ionian temples investigated. The 
text includes, besides Mr. Pullan’* report* of excavations, si paper 
by Mr. J. Fergusson on tho origin of tho Greek orders of archi- 
tecture, short histories of Priene and Teos by Mr. C. T. Newton, 
a memoir on the proportions of tho several temples by Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd, and a paper by Mr. Penrose 011 tho entasis and height of 
the columns of tho temple at Priene. 

On the first page of the work, in tho profm-e, wo notice two 
considerable inaccuracies. Tho expedition of ('handier ii as- 
signed to the year 1734 instead of 1764; and tho second volumo 
of Ionian Antiquities published in 1797, is said to bribe out- 1 
come of Gells expedition of 1812. Mr. Fergiisson’s dissertation, ! 
which comes next, would require for satisfactory discussion more ! 

r e than we can spare. Wo confess that a bold piece of 
rizing seems to us oddly out of place in a monumental volume j 
and on a folio page. We are so used to muling sweeping state- | 
meats and novel imaginations in an octavo that there they 
do not shock us; hut there is something so solemn about the 
▼astness of there folios — such a deliberate intention about them of 
lasting for all generations, and looking Iro&li a century lienco— that 
we cannot help wondering at Mr. Fergusson’* boldness in choosing 
such a vehicle for his theories. Not that 'wo ure disposed to quarrel 
with them in the main, however we may object to a passage here 
and there, more particularly perhaps to the foot-notes. Mr. 
Fergusson maintains an entirely Egyptian origin for the Doric 
carder of architecture, and treats with summary contempt the views 
cl those who suppose that it arose out of wooden construction. 
And certainly the argument on which bo most relies— the pro- 
gressive attenuation of the Doric pillar in the course of Greek 
architectural history — does seem to show that tho original which 
first suggested it was of rock or brick rather thaii of wood. 
Nevertheless there nro in Doric construction certain reminiscences 
and traces of wooden architecture which require a more careful 
explanation than Mr. Fergusson is disposed to give them. As to 
the derivation of the Ionic order we more readily agree with him. 

Mr. Newton’s historical sketches are, as a matter of course, 
thoroughly good and scholarly. To liis dissertation on Priene a 
charming bit of historical colouring is lent by the account of the 
discovery of tlm coins of King Oropherues. It appears that in 
3J8/O Mr. Olarlve was at Priene, and visited the site of the Temple 
cl Athene. As he stood amid the stunee of the base whereon the 


; colossal statue of the goddess had stood, stones dragged out of 
position by Greek masons in their Vandaiic ravages of the site, be 
saw on tho ground a coin which turned out to bear the portrait 
(and a wonderfully fine portrait) and the types of Orophernes. On 
searching he found other coins of the same King, all planed under 
the stones of the base itself. Now it seems from thia^probabie 
that King Orophernes dedicated the statue of Athene erected on 
the base. , Turning to history, we find it recorded that Orophernee 
was a claimant of the throne of the kingdom of Cappadocia about 
n.c. 160, and that he deposited a sum of 400 talent* with the 
poople of Priene — a trust which they kept with a fidelity unusual 
iq antiquity, choosing rather to incur a war with Ariarathes, who 
was then actual ruler of Cappadocia, than to give up to him the 
treasure. History tells us that the Prionians at* last restored the 
deposit to Orophernes himself, but does not tell us what reward 
they received for their honesty. But this silence of histoiyia, 
tilled by the testimony of a handful of coins, which show 
that the Cappadocian in gratitude presented to the people of 
Priene and their goddess, in whose temple the money had 
very likely been kept, a colossal statue of the Deity herself. 
Little discoveries like this help wonderfully to give vividness to 
ancient history. It is also interesting to note that, according to the 
testimony of Pausanias, tho colossal statue of Athene Polios at 
Priene was au admirable work of art j for this proves that artists 
of Asia Minor were capable in the middle of the second cen- 
tury n.c., n time usually supposed to havo been one of great 
artistic barrenness and degradation, of producing a colossal statue 
which won continued admiration even m the critical days of the 
Antonincs, when there was so strong n prejudice in favour of what 
was archaic in art. After well weighing this fact, we shall be less 
astounded at the beauty of the Pergamene sculptures recently 
acquired by the Museum of Berlin. 

The remaining chapters, which mainly consist of dissertations on 
proportions in Greek temple-architecture, we must leave to the 
judgment of the Jew who have specially Btudied such matters. An 
examination of Greek temple-building finally resolves itself into 
somewhat complicated arithmetical computations. Unfortunately, 
in the case of those Ionian temples the data are to a large extent 
wanting, many important members of all having entirely dis- 
appeared, so that the results of Mr. Lloyd’s calculations can at best 
he only approximative. It is, moreover, noteworthy that canons of 
proportion are not ao closely observed and followed by the archi- 
tects of these Asiatic temples as by those who planned the 
Athenian masterpieces. 

On the whole one cannot hut he proud, from a national point of 
view, of tho publications of the Socioty of Dilottanti. A club of 
privato English gentlemen, they have produced works which, in 
completeness and in costliness, deserve to stand by the side of the 
state-aided publications of foreign countries, even those of Russia. 
Although the main object of the Society has always been of a 
social character, it has enrolled among its members some of the 
best names ill classical urchmology of past dnys, aud quite recently 
has received into its circle some of our ablest younger Grecians. 

If it is now disposed to continue its activity in tho same lino, or 
even to extend it, tho field lies very open. Greece may bo said to 
ba overrun as a field of urchmological discovery. If a statue shows 
its head in Athens, it is pounced upon and fought over by members 
of tho French school, members of the German school, members of 
the Tarn 11 hsu s Society, nnd a crowd of miscellaneous aspirants, 
j Bui Asia still remains, though it is impossible to say how 
I long it may continue open. Cyprus, yEolis, Phrygia, all invite 
research, and would furnish remains of inestimable value. If the 
Dilettanti chose to bo active, their command of funds would 
enable them to attaiu much on which younger and poorer 
societies, such as tlmt lately founded for the “ Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies,” cau only cast their eyes with longing. 

M' 

LIKU TENANT BARNABAS.* 

M il. BARRETT lias, in the latter half of his third volume, 
gone a great way towards spoiling a really clever novel. 
There were certainly one or two considerable faults even in the 
earlier parts, hut they were not by any means so great ip to swamp 
its merits. If we had found it needful now and then to skip, yet 
on the whole we were interested and amused. Everything seemed 
to be iu fair progress for a prosperous ending, when, on a sudden, 
the author chose to go on a new tack, and to desert the course over 
which ho had hitherto carried us in an easy enough voyage. The 
harbour was almost iu sight, the wind was blowing fair, nothing 
was needful but to let the ship sail quietly and steadily on, and in 
no long time master and passengers would have been landed is 
comfort and harmony. But " lo I a violent oross wind 99 came and 
blew us into fur different regions. To drop our metaphor— -as all 
wise people do when they have got all out of one that they can, 
and find themselves, moreover, in danger of getting entangled in 
it— we passed from a story that was cast in the old homorons type 
into one that was modelled after the latest school of sentiment 
and folly. The author apparently was struck with the thought 
that there is a fashion in writing as in everything else, and that, 
whatever liberties a man may allow himseu for a time, 
lie must in the end submit to the law bb it is laid dqf#n 
in the circulating libraries. In the morning every one may wear 

4 Lieutenant ifamaban . A Novel By Frank Barrett, Author of 
"Folly Morrison.” 3 vols. London : Richard Bentley A Son. 1881. 
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as loam a odat as lie pleases, in almost any colour, and of almost 
any eat ; but when evening comes on, and the dinner hour is at 
band, then we have all to conform to one and the same strict 
modal. Bo, no doubt, it is with novels. Society will allow of a 
considerable freedom as the story opens, and even as it is carried 
on; bat in the conclusion there must be no license, and silly senti- 
ment in all its dulness must be allowed to assert its rights. The 
fair reader, as she closes the book and sends it bock to Mudie, will 
not be defrauded of her sigh or her tear. The hero and heroine, 
of oourse, need not be killed, but may be happily married ; but 
there must be at least one melancholy death, Just before the 
wedding, to give a proper relish to the entertainment that the author 
provides, we are willing to hope that it was much against his 
will that Mr. Barrett yielded to the requirements of the ago, and 
that in pleasing his readers he by no means pleased himself. He 
was, indeed, in a position of some perplexity. For, while his 
hero’s half-brother was, in spite of one or two great failings, a 
virtuous man, his hero’s half-brother's half-brother was a most 
gross and desperate villain. This ruffian would, by a novelist of 
the old school, have been swung off at Newgate or Tyburn with- 
out the slightest feeling of remorse, amid the hearty curses of the 
mob and to the peat satisfaction of the reader. But such an ending 
would be too vulgar for our moro delicate sentiments, and, moreover, 
it would have been, no doubt, very unpleasant, if not indeed very 
painful, for the virtuous half-brother. The difficulty is, therefore, 
got over in a most ingenious manner. The villain could not be 
allowed to live — that was clear enough — for he was bont. on mur- 
dering the hero, and had twico already nearly carried out his pur- 
pose. His half-brother need not be allowed to live, for he was a 
good deal in the way, as he had been foolish enough to fall in love 
with the heroine, who was herself in love with his virtuous half- 
brother. Besides it would havo been very painful for him, a9 we 
have said, to remain in a world out of which his wicked half- 
brother had been swung on n rope, llis feelings and ours, too, 
are spared in the most ingenious manner. Tho disgust of a public 
execution and the disgrace of outliving a brother who had died on 
the scaffold are cleverly evaded by a murder mid a suicide. The 
villain makes a third attempt to murder the hero. Tho virtuous 
half-brother, knowiug that his half-brother by his mothers sido 
was bent on killiug his lialf-brolhcr by his father's side, knowing 
moreover that the heroine was nut for him, disguises himself in 
the hero's coat aud hat, throws himself into the path of the vil- 
lain, and gets at once shot by him through the heart. Tho vil- 
lain, though he was not touched by the slightest tinge of remorse, 
happily draws his secoud pistol, aud at once shoots himself 
through the head. The story, we feel, is brought to an im- 
pressive and yet cheerful end— for the villain had begun to bore 
us greatly— as we read that u he closed his eye 9 , and put tho 
muzzle of his pistol slowly to his mouth; then with his thumb ho 
pressed the trigger.” The rest is left to the reader's imagination, 
except in so far as he is assisted by four stars, which have tho 
concluding lino all to themselves. Whether they signify the 
scattering of the villain's brains, or tho happy marriage of tho 
surviving half-brother aud the heroine after a decent period of 
mourning, we are at a loss to say. 

The scene of the story is laid at the beginning of the century. 
We cannot allow that Air. Barrett is very successful in bringing 
back the age of which he writes. In tho ycur iSoo a gentleman 
was not likely to flatter, his hostess by saying that 44 tho King of 
France had no better cook than her3”; nor was s-be likely to 
mention 41 the prodigious fortune of the Marquis of Westminster.” 
The King of France and his cook were in that year things of 
tho past; while the Marquess of Westminster belonged to the 
future. A gentleman living in Edmonton would not And his 
letters and the Times lying on his broak fast- table when he entered 
the room, unless, indeed, he breakfasted at an hour when most 
people were thinking of dining. Tho West-end road by which 
the highwayman goes by llornsev Wood was not mAdo till 
nearly thirty years after tho date of the story. We feel con- 
fident that the word 44 financier” did not eighty years ago bear the 
meaning that Mr. Barrett gives it when lie joins’ it with 44 banker.'’ 
Not even would a highwayman in that? ago have so grossly abused 
our language aB to call a thing 41 reliable.’’ The hair of heroines, 
moreover, at that date was raven black. A case or two of auburn 
lockB, perhaps, might be found in a rustic beauty, but 14 suit gold 
red hair ** was not invented till nearly three-quarters of a century 
later, while aureoles were as unknown as even the Marquess of 
Westminster. The ladies do, to be sure, all drink dishes of tea 
and not cups, but one swallow does not make a Bummer. Never- 
theless, though Mr. Barrett iq not very happy in reproducing the 
age of which ho writes, yet, till he comes to his fatal conclusion, 
the age in which he writes is successfully kept in the background. 
Wo feel sure that he has a far stronger tnsto for the great masters 
of humorous fiction who were once the glory of our country than 
for the feeble sentimentalists, with their ridiculous affectations, 
who are at present its disgrace. Had ho carefully kept to the 
great writers, and never allowed his taste to bo corrupted by the 
bad school of our days, we are confident that ho could have pro- 
duced a story of real power and merit. As it is, thero are in 
Lieutenant Enrnabns two or throo characters which are drawn 
with great skill, and more thftu one scene of a humour which 
unfortunately is only too rare. The hero, Tom Talbot, and the 
heroine, who always posses by the name of Lady Botty, are both 
good in their way— so good, indeed, that, as wo close the book, 
we seriously trust that the four stars, which we have already 
mentioned, signify their marriage, and not the villain’s scattered 


brains. The love scenes between them are very prettily managed; 
and the difficulties which the heroine' has for nearly two volumes 
in convincing herself that she does really love her gallant admirer 
are described in a way which ought to have a particular charm for 
all young ladies. Then, too, the mysterious and moat alarming die- 
appearance of the hero for nearly the whole of the third volume, if 
not managed with any gTeat art, ought to be delightfully exciting for 
all those who do not begin each story by at once turning to fee* 
how it ends. In the present cose, however, the end, with its four 
stars, is not made so clear as to spoil the mystery even for the* 
over-curious. The best characters by far are not the hero or the 
heroine, not even the half-brother who murders, or the half- 
brother who is murdered, but an old doctor named Blandly and. 
one Toby Slink, a simple country lad, who is tricked by the high- 
wayman into being his squire. Poor Toby begins before long to 
suspect his master’s real trade, but he is so frightened by hie 
threats that he is not unwilling to accept all his statements a* 
gospel. He thus repeats to an Irish pedlar the story which h£s 
master had told him : 

“ Well, there’s a rascal who owes him a lot of money, and— and he’s 
looking about for him, and — and — and ho don't seem to quite remember tho- 
looks of him, and — and — and when ho meets anyone all alone, he just looks 
in his pocket to soo if the money belongs to him, and — and if he’s in doubt 
he takes it.” 

“ 1 understand the natur’ of the mnBtbcr's misfortmT exactly ; and what 
might you do all the time ? ” 

44 Why I iust stand ready to help master, if needs be ; for if we meet the- 
right rascal after all, it’s* more an’ likely he'll try to get away without 
paying.” 

Ono of his reasons for running away from his home and his 
old master had been the unkiudness of his sweetheart. He 
managed to steal back to her one evening and to # renew hie* 
courting. Tho whole sceno is very prettily and humorously 
told, lie began by telling her that she was like the young 
woman in the printed ballad lie had given her last Maidstone 
Fair, who had led her sweetheart to rot) and murder his uncle 
all for love. 44 If ono day,” ho added, 44 I’m handed at Tyburn,, 
you’ll read your own name in my dying speech and confession.” 
Mr. Barrett, by the way, is again out in his dates when he moro 
than onco makes Tyburn the place of execution in 1800. But to- 
return to our lovers. 44 You are not a murderer, Toby, are you P ,r 
the girl answers. 44 No; but I won't answer for what may 
happen. I’m going the road to ruin fast. I don’t go to bed at 
eight o’clock now. . . . Look at me ! I'm not what I was — 
a simple, innocent country man.” He then reproaches her with, 
not having altered. “ Have you lost a single pound since L 
have been away P ” 44 1 can’t help it, Toby,” she replied. 44 I 
didn't oat anything for a whole day after you went away, but 
the next morning my appetite was too strong for me. At 
last thoy are reconciled, and he makes her a present of some- 
ornaments, but she wants to know how he had earned the monoy 
to buy them. 44 (live ’em me back, Jenny,” he said, 44 you shairt 
wear ’em, dear.” Before long he sends her a token which she 
need not be ashamed to wear, he says, for 44 it was bought with 
my own money honestly, mending the pigsty for Mrs. Smith, the 
sexton’s wife, who is writing this letter for me now.” 

In pleasant contrast with this simple countryman is the whim- 
sical, hut most tender-hearted, old doctor. So pleasant, indeed, is 
Dr. Blandly that we can only regret that lie lived eighty years ago. 
and died a bachelor. We should have liked to join him, or some 
chip of tho old block, lmd there boon one, in the fishing-parties to* 
tho Lea Kiver, and in the snug little dinners, with the bottle of 
old Madeira, in the old country-house in Edmonton. We must 
leave our readers to make his acquaintance themselves, and we can. 
assuro them that, in the pleasure he will give them, they will bo 
inclined to ovorlook tho faults, grievous as thoy are, with which 
our uutkor brings his story to so weak an ending. We must not, 
however, follow him in making our last words our worst, but 
must thank him for a tale which, looked at as a whole, is both* 
amusing and original. 


FARRAR'S MERCY AND JUDGMENT.* 

I T is not very obvious at first sight why this book has been. 

written. Dr. Farrar published three years ago, under the not very 
lucid title of Eternal Hope , five sermons preached at Westminster* 
Abbey on the subject of futuro retribution, which were understood, 
by most of his hearers ns conveying a denial of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and would have been so understood probably 
by hia readers, but for an explicit and apparently somewhat in- 
consistent disclaimer of 44 Universalism.” Dr. Pusey brought out 
last year 44 in reply ” to this volume, which had attracted an 
attention due more to the author's position and rhetorical power 
And the place where the discourses were originally delivered than 
to its intrinsic weight, a thoughtful and learnod work entitled 
W/uit is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment t And Dr. Farrar 
now informs us in his prefatory chapter — as ho had already 
stated in letters to the Guardian — that while his present work 44 in 
form is a reply to Dr. Pusey, in reality my convictions are 
almost identical with his, except on minor points of history and 
criticism.’’ But il so, why publish it at all ? The fact seems to* 
be that Dr. Farrar, among whose many unquestionable gifts that 
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of an aeeujg&L and philosophical mind can hardly he reckoned, 
and who op theological questions pro ve nata 

rather than mm any special sympathy or familiarity with that 
branch of Jstudy, does not very clearly appreciate either Dr, 
Fusey’s point of view or his own. In spite of his reiterated and 
unquestionably sincere assertion that he is not a Uuiversalisfc, he 

S ropountta views which to ordinary readers will appear scarcely 
hiinjpdsh&Me from Universalism. So for ns we understand hi in — 
and b» language gives one the impression of a writer who is swayed 
more by strong sentiment definite conviction— he certainly 

regards Universalism os an open quostion, and this is a conclusion 
not identical with I)r. Pusey’s, who regards it as a condemned 
heresy, bat directly contrary to' it, nor can the opposition 
be called “ a purely verbal ” one. Wo are not of courso 
going to enteT here on a discussion as to what is the truth 
on the solemn subjects in dispute between them, nor is there 
any occasion for doing so. The question of wliat is the 
** orthodox” doctrine, in the sense of the received belief of the 
Christian Church from the first, is a matter not of opinion but of 
fact, capable like other facts of critical investigation, and to this 
tost both writers profess to be appealing. Dr. Farrar insists again 
and again that his 44 views are in the strictest accordance with all 
that is required by the Catholic Church,” with the teaching of 
44 her four great Councils and authentic creeds and formularies, of 
writers of all ages who havo lived and died in full communion 
with the Catholic Church,” with what has constantly “been 
taught by Christians within the pale of the Catholic Church.” 
But the force of this appeal to Catholic tradition is seriously 
weakened by his elsewhere repudiating the notion of making “ t he 
truth of any doctrine depend on the decisions of Councils, or of 
there being any ground why 14 the ©cclosiastics of the sixth cen- 
tury” — 01? we presume, of any earlier one— could claim any clearer 
illumination than those of the nineteenth. Moreover, among “ the 
views of thoso who have died in full communion with the Catholic 
Church ” are cited the testimonies of Luther, Calvin, and a host of 
foreign Protestants and English Dissenters of various sects, who 
can only be utaluded by a definition of “the Catholic Church ” 
which would make it coextensive with the widest pale of nominal 
Christianity. And the test applied in this vague sonSo loses all 
distinctive value. Nor is this all. There is, as we have already 
intimated, no less vagueness in Dr. Farrar’s treatment of tho point 
to be provod than of the criterion to bo applied. lie begins by 
assuring us that he has never denied and dues not now deny 41 tho 
eternity of punishment, ” which it was the object of Dr. Pusey 's 
book to vindicate. But he at once goes on to say that he 44 under- 
stands the word eternity in a sense far higher than can be degraded 
into the vulgar meaning of endlessness,” the point nt issuo not being 
whether eternal has not 44 a higher meauing as every ono admits 
at to have in reference to eternal lifo — but whether it does not in 
any case include the moaning of endless. When, again, Dr. Farrar 
says , 44 1 havo never even denied, and do not now deny, even the 
possible endlessness of punishment” — which, however, he calls else- 
where 4 ‘ an immense and startling dogma,” not taught but contra- 
dicted by Scripture — the words we have italicized show that ho is 
treating as a mere subordinate detail the main issue of tho conten- 
tion between himself and his opponents. 

There is the same incoherence in his treatment of the question 
of Purgatory, which recurs again and again in the volume, and on 
which lie professes to a^ree with Dr. Pusey, especially as to its 
involving “a future purification, instead of a state of probation, for 
those who have not utterly extinguished the grace of God in their 
hearts.” Certainly we had imagined, like Dr. Pusoy, that ho 
very strongly insisted in Eternal Hope , and in his paper in the 
Contemporary Review, ns does Dr. Plumptre, whom he quoted, on 
A fresh probation after death. lie now tells us that “ he had 
scarcely referred to the idea of probation nt all, and certainly had 
laid no stress upon it.” Yet so little does be seem even now to 
realize the radical difference between the notion of a purgatory for 
those who die imperfect— which has been very generally held in 
tho Church, with ninny variations as to miuor points of detail, and 
is strongly advocated by Dr. Pusey — and that of a second proba- 
tion for all who have failed on earth— which is the very, view re- 
jected by Dr. Pusey and condemned in the esse of Origen — that 
lie habitually confuses or interchanges the two ideas in the course 
•of hiB volume. In the very next page, e.g., to that from which 
we have just quoted, he tells us that his views on the point are 
44 substantially the same as those of Dr. Plumptre,” though Dr. 
Plumptre himself is fully aware of the fundamental distinction re- 
ferred to, for he published in the Contemporary Review a long cor- 
respondence between Cardinal Newman ana himself about it. 
Elsewhere he speaks of “ many a change in Hades before it is easy 
to distinguish between the best of the evil and the lowest of the 
good,” which can only point, if the words have any meaning, to a 
second probation in Hades; and yet only two pages before he had 
Again declared that Dr. Pusey’s view of 4< some purification of im- 
perfect souls in the world to come” conceded all he asked. We 
read, again, that St. Augustine's doctrine of 44 that terminable re- 
tribution, that purgAtorial fire beyond the grave, was my main 
thought in Eternal Hope”; but St. Augustine, who was the first 
to put into definite shape the doctrine of Purgatory as afterwards 
maintained, condemned the teaching of Origen in the strongest 
terms. Yet Dr. Farrar speaks in the formal 44 Statement of his 
Eschatological Belief,” at the end of the volume, of repentance 
being open to sinners “ at least until the Great Judgment in the 
Intermediate State boyoud the grave ” ; and says, still more ex- 
plicitly, that “ the great separation of souls into two classes will 
not take place until the final judgment.” This is not Augustinion 


btit Origenist doctrine, and the two, we repea fundamentally 
different, and involve totally diverse oonceptionv^ftfoM as well m 
dogmatic. We have dwelt thus folly qn thee? oontm^ries bemijse 

least but illustrate it in conpexiM^with wliat 

portion of the very subject in dispute. It vculd oe squatty easy 

to point out, were there room for doing so, how c0^atan% vfhat 

Dr. Pusey had shown, and ho bad himself admitltl, jo Mtnere 

44 accretions ” of the disputed doctrine, and no part qf 

true or false, are here mixed np with it in inextricable ebafttsum/as 

though 44 the doctrine of endless torment for the viuri, majority is 

material flamoB” — which Dr. Pusey does not defend any more 

than himself— was the real issue to be decided. While, again, he 

repudiates both Universalism and Annihilaiionism, many of the 

authorities he cites are avowed Univeraaiists or AnuihfiatmnistB. 

Nothing can be furtlior from our .purpose than to insinuate any 
charge of disingenuousness against tne author. That his want of 
precision is largely due to an intellectual habit of mind, better 
suited to hortatory eloquence than to theological discussion, is 
more than probable ; partly the fault may arise from hasty com- 
position, which will also help to account for the manifold detailed 
inaccuracies throughout the book. Thus, for instance, in three 
successive passages John Scotus Erigena is called 44 the greatest 
and acutest of all the Schoolmen,” and is cited ap a very high 
authority on doctrine. Now, in the first place, Scotue Erigena 
stands outside of Scholasticism properly so called, and he is so 
fur from being a high doctrinal authority that he was not 
only notoriously heterodox, but lias been very generally chargod 
with pantheism, to the verge of which he approached on the 
most favourable estimate; even Neander, who defends him, 
admits that pantheism is the only logical result of his system. 
The quotation from Bishop Butlers Analogy, which is pro- 
bably borrowed from Dr. Plumptre, and is twice repeated, 
about tho advantageous tendency of virtue 44 to amend those 
who are capable of amendment ” in tho next world, by ex- 
ample or otherwise, is wholly irrelevant, for Butler was ex- 
pressly speaking, as tho context proves, of 44 other orders of 
creatures ’ distinct from man. .Still stranger is the citation 
from Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints to prove that 44 tho cir- 
cumstance of a material lire” in hell is 44 a mere scholastic 


question.” The statement may bo correct enough, but the pas- 
sage cited has nothing to do with it, for the very scnteuco 
before that quoted shows that the author was speaking, not 
of hell, but of purgatory. It is a still graver mistake, 
when reference is made to two passages in posthumous 
works of the late J. S. Mill, to show that in his opinion 
44 every other objection to Christianity sinks into insignificance 
compared with” tho doctrine of endless Bufferings m hell.. In 
both passages tho whole stress is laid on the predestination of 
“the great majority of mankind” to those torments, two of the 
“ accretions ” which had buon inculcated on tbe elder Mill by his 
Presbyterian instructors. With similar recklessness Dr. Farrar 
says, “Dr. Pusoy and Mr. Oxenham seem to fancy that the 
opinion ” that tho majority will bo lost “ is in some way connected 
with Calvinism/’ and then goes on to insist that 44 it is centuries 
older than Calvinism.” Of course it is ; and neither of the writers 
mentioned had said anything else. Dr. Pusey merely observes 
that 44 it is further aggravated by engrailing into it tho heresy of 
Calvin,” and Mr. Oxenham that 41 it has been widely held, both 
among Catholics and Protestants, though, for reasons,” which he 
proceeds to explain, 44 chiefly among the latter.” Those are but a 
lew specimens, culled almost at random, of inaccurate use of 
authorities, nor would it bo difficult to show, from the context or 
from collations of other kindred passages, that several of Dr. 
Farrar's patristic citations, borrowed probably at secondhand from 
Mr. Jukes's Restitution or some work of tho kind, cannot possibly 
bear the sense hero Assigned to them. It is characteristic again of 
Dr. Farrar's method of argument that, while he dismisses any 
scriptural phrases found in Fathers or Schoolmen with the remark 
that 44 it is not proven ” they meant any more than he supposes 
Scripture to mean, and are therefore “ metaphorical ” and “inde- 
cisive,” yet when they interpret tho language of Scripture by terms 
of their own, he equally dismisses their statements, as 44 unsane- 
tionod by Scripture.” In other words, if they adhere to the exact 
words of Scripture, their statements prove nothing ; if they use 
terms of their own, they have no right to use them, and therefore 
prove too much. Thus again, when Justin Martyr uses an ex- 
pression which, by divorcing it from the context, may be twisted 
into favouring Annihilatiouism, it is eagerly seized upon; but 
when he positively insists on future punishment being “endless ” 
(cuduiff), as contrasted with temporary punishment, Dr, Farrar 
44 cannot eeo that he necessarily meant endless in ell its strict- 
ness.” With similar inconsistency Theodore of Mqpsueetia and 
Diodorus of Tarsus, both of whom were condemned as heretics 
at the Fifth General Council, are counted 44 among the best And 
greatest and most authoritative of the Fathers"’ when they 
favour Universalism; but when Tertullian and Mimgfios Fenx 
and the forgers of the Clementines speak stronger on the othqr 
side, we are at once reminded that the first u lapsed into 
heresy,” while the two others 44 are both heretics and sjenoerem,” 
and cannot therefore be allowed to have any authority at all. 
That is very like saying that a heretio with Univezsalist leanings 
is thereby purged of his heresy, whilst the faintest suspicion of an 
heretical taint suffices to put an advooate of the oppoilfodootrine 
out of court, Josephus, who asserts emphatically; the Jewish 
belief in eternal punishment, is, with the same ingenious perver- 
sity, put aside as 44 an untrustworthy witness ” because he is in the 
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Wbit of falsifying Jewish opinions, in order to please his Fagan 
masters, which only adds further weight to his testimony on a 
doetrhie peouflariy distasteful to the Homans. 

It is only Wr to acknowledge that, in spite of the defects already 
' nbtioed, the general tone of this hook is more temperate and judi- 
cial than that of Eternal Hope , and that Dr. Pusey, as a rule, is 
treated with scrupulous courtesy. Still the author sometimes 
allows himself, especially towards the closo of the volume, when 
his pen seems to run away with him, in some strange outbreaks of 
temper. Thus in one place a Scriptural argument, which divines 
from St. Augustine to Dr. Pusey have usually— and very reason- 
ably — held to be a weighty one, is flung aside as “ a stock 
sophism,” and u a plea ignobly selfish.” Another Scriptural inter- 
pretation is contemptuously dismissed with the remark that “ the 
Bible does not lend itself quite so easily to the manipulations of the 
odium theologicum as though the odium antithcologicum was not 
in the present day at least equally common. A favourite argu- 
ment oi St. Augustine’s— questionable perhaps but very generally 
urged — “ it is difficult to treat without scorn,” and ho is him- 
self “ the great repertory of arguments on this subject alike 
doctrinally, morally, and exegetically false.” Nor is Dr. Farrar 
much more tolerant of the supposed lapses of contemporary 
authors. Ono of those already named iB charged with making 
•• an assertion which can only be due to the blindest pre- 
judice,” and “ is at any rate most astonishingly false”; to 
us it appears a truism. The views of a second — one of the 
lending Nonconformist divines and preachers of the day, and a 
singularly temperate writer — are threatened with “ the Bpeedy ex- 
tinction which awaits toilful error ” (tho italics are not ours), and 
here again tho incriminated statement appears to us obviously 
correct. But we liavo no desire to dwell on blemishes of this kind, 
which tho author himself will probably regret. Into the doctrinal 
merits of the controversy this is hurdly the place to enter. But 
we must observe that, as regards tho appeal both to Jewish and 
early Christian eschatological belief and the dispute about the 
case of Origcn, which occupy a large portion of Dr. Farrar’s as 
of Dr. Pusey s book, the latter writer appears to us to have, in spite 
of some incidental mistakes, very much the best of the argument. 
Nor is thero anything in the three chapters devoted to Scriptural 
exegesis, which are perhaps the weakest in the volume, to shako 
tho force of a remark of Dean Uoulburn’s. in tho preface to his 
recent volume of Lectures on Everlasting Punishment, 11 that tho 
real objections to the doctrine lie deeper than any Scriptural texts, 
and that, were only Scripture itself in question, no dnetrino but 
tho old-fashioned orthodox one would have ever found accept- 
ance.” It is dillicult to resist tho impression that Dr. Farrar has 
again and again, however unconsciously, read his own meaning 
into Scripture rather than found it there. That this is notably 
the case as regards his very periunctory treatment of the 
critical word alwpws might bo inferred from the fact that so 
distinguished a Greek scholar ns the late ltcv, James lliddell 
of Bulliol has shown, in a note extracted by l)r. Pusey, that 
even in classical authors “ aitov had very early the sense of 
unlimited duration, and further that, in proportion as, in the 
hands of philosophers, this conception was more and more con- 
sciously dwelt upon, aiuv had thiH sense more and more precisely 
fixed upon it.” His inadequate appreciation of the force and extent 
of the Scriptural argument is sufficiently evidenced by the author’s 
assertion that the texts urged in support of the received doctrine 
* are few in number,” and by his way of confining his argument 
to these few texts, ignoring many others, and also ignoring what 
haw been urged on the other side from the cumulative force of Scrip- 
ture teaching as a whole. Ho seems also to have very imperfectly 
apprehended the ethical bearing of the argument. Such considera- 
tions must not of course bo pressed beyond their duo limits, 
hut still great weight must attach to such a judgment as that pro- 
nounced oy tho late Professor Mosley, who was one of the last men 
to bo dominated by imagination or passion or prejudice or mere 
routine orthodoxy, and who was not at all unconscious of tho 
difficulties of tho subject. Yet ho bus left on record his 
deliberate conviction that “ the release from tho notion of 
eternal punishment would bo felt by tho great mass as a 
release irom tho sense of moral obligation, and relying on 
the certainty that nil would bo sure to be right at last, 
jnen would run tho risk of intermediate punishment, whatever it 
might be, and plunge into self-indulgence without hesitation.” 
He adds still more Btrungly that “a general relaxation of moral 
ties, a proclamation of liberty and security, tho audacity of sins 
which had before been abashed, carelessness where there had been 
hesitation, obstinacy whore there had been faltering, and de- 
fiance whore thero had been fear, would show a world in 
tohich the sanctions of morality and religion had been loosened, 
end in which vico had lost a controlling power, and got rid of an 
Antagonist and a memento.” Such considerations should, at least, 
have their weight with a writer whose^ real antipathy to the re- 
ceived doctrine 1 b based far more ou its alleged “danger,” as 
revolting and abhorrent to the moral sense, than on Scriptural 
cr traditional difficulties, though he, of course, does his best to 
enlist the sanction of Script uro an 1 Tradition on his side, and is 
ftitly persuaded of his success. Dr. Farrar is always a picturesque 
fjhd interesting writer, and his manifest sincerity cannot fail to 
conciliate sympathy, out he appears to us to do himself least 
justice when he essays theological discussion, for which neither his 
antecedents nor intellectual bent give him any peculiar apti- 
tude. 


NOS AUTEURS DRAMATIQUES,* * 

M ZOLA has long been very ill satisfied with the present 
• condition of French dramatic literature, and he his also 
for long been giving emphatic utterance to his dissatisfaction in 
the columns of the Voltaire and the Bien Public in the form of 
critical articles. If the amount of anger caused by criticism is any 
test of its value, M. Zola is entitled to bo gratified by the*testimony 
borne to bis own ; for, though wo may hesitate about accepting his 
estimate of the effect he has produced, there can bo no doubt that 
he has succeeded in making a great many gentlemen very angry. 
According to M. Zola himself, tho main, if not the only, occupation 
of the literary world of Paris has for Borne time been the answering 
of these articles and the calumniating of their author. He has held 
the honourable, though painful, position of the prophet of 
nuturalisme, rejected with violence by a vain people. The facts 
are probably somewhat short of this ; hut, none the less, many 
of his contemporaries have agreeably flattered his not inconsider- 
able souse of ills own importance by showing themselves severely 
hurt by his strictures. The effect produced by his articles may be 
attributed to other causes than the force of his criticism. A 
writer who disposes of M. Victor Hugo by bawling at him 
il Bourgeois ! bourgeois ! bourgeois ” may be trusted to cause a 
smart shock to most Frenchmen of delicate nerves, which will not 
be soothed by tho condescending praise of other passages, or bv 
such a summing up as this : — 

La representation do Notre Dame dc Paris m’a, cn fiomine, confirm^ dan* 
men opinion quo lo theatre de iiouchardy vaut le theatre do Victor Hugo. 
11 n’y a qu’utic ditVerence dc style. Qnund le poutr writ lui-mCcue Ruy 
Til as, il rirno un rhui-d’ccuvro de poenie lyriquc. Quuud il luii$se coudre de 
mi prose dans Notre Duma do Paris, 11 obtient uu nifjodrame d%3 plus 
uiediocres. 

Loud critical pretensions on the part of a writer who clossea 
together, for the purpose of judging a dramatist, an original piny, 
and an adaptation to the stage by somebody else of ono of the 
dramatist’s romances, must have been found, we can well believe, 
singularly irritating. Of the rest of M. Zola v s critiques of Victor 
Hugo — as wo do not propose to refer to them again — we need only 
say that it includes a charge of literary dishonesty. How the 
writer deals with lesser men may be judgod from his treatment of 
tho acknowledged chief of French literature. Ho recognizee 
a certain merit in MM. de Goncourt, and even great merit 
in tho line naturalism of Erckmaun-Cliatrian’s copious eating 
and drinking which make tho dramatic action of LAmi Fritz; 
to M. Theodore de liauville he condescends as a very big dog 
might to a very small and amusing puppy ; but, as a rule, his 
tone towards contemporary dramatists is accurately described in 
the following words from his own preface : — “ Une legends 
veut quo jo me sniB montre a leur tigard d’une brutality 
do suuvnge, rouge do jalousie, sans la moindre idde critique 
qu’une envie basso de tout detruire.” What M. Zola's motives 
may be we Bhall not presume to decide ; and indeed we believe 
him sufficiently well satisfied with himself to deserve acquittal 
from tho charge of jealousy ; but how far ho deserves the charge 
of underbred insolence in his tone towards his contemporaries our 
readers can judge from tho following quotation, taken from the 
chapter devoted to M. Victorion Sardou : — 

11 n'y a actuclhuncnt quo deux situations possibles pour un auteur 
(Irumntiquo : tout wicrificr uu sucres, degringoler jiisqu'cn bus la peuto da 
mediocre i t sc consoler cn ramruMunt ties bravo-* cl. ties pieces de cent sous ; 
cm bieu vouloir tenter lulitto rat urc sur Ich planches, tnelier de metlrts debout 
dc* personnagea en chair ct un os et lisquer ulors les plus abominable* 
chutes qu’ou puisne lever. M. Sardou, par tempera in »*nt sans doute, a 
chuisi lc rlictnin horde de Hours. C’est taut pis pour lui. A mesure qtt’il 
nvnnrc le public lui demande ties farces plus grosses. “ Allons, plus baa l 
plus bus ! tt^enouilhvtoi davautago ! plus bus encore ! duns le ruisscau l 
C’ei L notre bon plnibir ; nous aimous los gens quo nous salisaons.” Et il no- 
peut sc relever dans Porgueil dc sun genic libre et indoinpte, car e’est 
liii-niuiiic qui s’est mis il geuoux le premier pour montrer tm plus jolis 
tours. 

M. Zola is quito ns merciless towards the critics. They are, ho 
is never tired of saying, a race of imbecile persons oppressed by 
conventionality. They ** pataugent” (our author is very much in 
love with the verb patnuger) “ Ik devant avec des cris ae volailles 
eifiirouclitics.” They would dearly like to say that Moli&re could 
not write a play and that Kocine is dull, if they only dared. In 
thoir dealings with the modern stage their ono object is to crush 
everything that has the slightest originality — an accusation which, 
he seems to think, bos never been brought against critics before. 
The whole is seasoned with loud-mouthed expressions of con- 
tempt and personalities of the kind likely to commend themselves 
to a writer who believes that the workman of the outer boule- 
vards challenging another to the fray is a “ true hero of Homer.” 
This sudden intrusion of tho eaoate into the rapier practice of 
French literary warfare must have been disconcerting, and suffi- 
ciently accounts for what success M. Zola has had in causing pain 
and Annoyance. 

We have dwelt at length on M. Zola's tone towards his contem- 
poraries, because we believe that his critical method owes all the 
originality it possesses to this “ brutalitd de snuvage.” Putting 
that aside, there is nothing in his book with which we are not 
already perfectly familiar. That the characters of a play had 
better bo original, and must be true to their surroundings ana con- 
sistent with themselves ; that the plot should be coherent and the 

* Nos Auteurs dramatiques, Emile Zola. Paris: O. Clu»«w»nder. 
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climax produced by the moat simple and natural means possible, 
are the truisms on which M. Zola clamorously insists, as if they 
had not been the commonplaces of criticism from the beginning 
of time. Their virtue iB in the application. Now M. Zola's way 
of applying them is to make one or other the one thing necessary, 
according m ho wishes to praise or blame. lea mAitres are 
lavishly praised, with the generosity it is so easy to show to men 
who are no longer rivals. The moderns are rebuked for not doing 
what it was right in the men of Lewis XIV.'s time to neglect. 
Blots which have been perfectly obvious to everybody are pointed 
out with a great parade of original acumen and a plentiful 
seasoning of terms of contempt. And withal M. Zola cuts the 
ground from beneath his feet by denying that there are any 
general laws governing dramatic literature. They vary com- 
pletely, according to him, with every generation. It was a 
mistake to reprint these articles. Literary wud-tbrowing is an 
effective way of attracting notice, but it depends on its sudden- 
ness for most of its effect. In an isolated article a good loud 
personality covers many critical sIhb; but in a collection want 
of coherence in the ideas is apt to bocomo painfully obvious. Of 
course, M. Zola, who, as we know, on his own authority, is a 
scientific writer, has judged his contemporaries “ on homrno de 
mdthode,” as we learn from the same competent witness. Only unfor- 
tunately, when we have come to the end of his survey, we find the 
method still to seek. He supplies us with a literary confession of 
faith which resolves itself into his favourite formula, that we 
must look at man as he is ; but, when he himsolf sets to work to 
show how this is to be done in the theatre, this test of the truth 
of all literature Boems to be very uncertain in its working. Ilo 
finds the Misanthrope and Leu Horace* very admirable in their 
analysis of character, and still more for their contempt of stage 
effect/ The Bacond half of his praise does not seem very consis- 
tent with his admiration of Moliere’s skill in constructing and de- 
veloping a play. He makes no attempt to reconcile the first with 
his theory that naturalismc — the vulgar copying of life, and any 
sort of life— is the one end of literature. * On the contrary, he 
fiercely defends Oorfiuille against an imaginary critic for not making 
Le» Horace* like any world except the poetic one of tragedy. To 
be sure, when M. Zola is not using the works of lea maitrea ns 
missile weapons against M. Sardou, his opiuion undergoes a con- 
venient change. IXo finds the characters of Shakspeare and of M. 
Victor Hugo, whom he apparently classes together as dramatists, not 
enough like life. He is arguing here, with exceptional courtesy, 
against AL Theodore do Danville in favour of his great principle, 
the necessity of scientific accuracy in the literary representation 
of the world. The utter want of any sign of this in their 
personages annoys him, and he is of opinion that they lose by 
it. Compare them— at least compare 41 les matamores* dTIugo ” 
with “Cdsar Birotteau, ce gigantesque lutteur,” and see how 
mean they look in comparison, says M. Zola. It is, of course, 
necessary to M. Zola’s literary theories that Balzac should be 
accepted as having drawn life with a vulgar accuracy, and 
how enormous a supposition that is we need not say*, but we 
might at least expect him to have some understanding of tho 
characters of the writer whom ho clamorously proclaims as his 
master. The epithet of gigantic as applied to poor Odsar Birotteau, 
who mistook the wild dance of impracticable schemes in his brain 
for 44 la substantielle action du talent/' may cause some doubt as 
to the value oF M. Zola's praise, endless And noisy as it is, of La 
OotnSdie humaine. As we are on the subject of M. Zola's adora- 
tion of Balzac, we cannot avoid making the pedantic criticism 
that, however he may be inspired by the master's spirit, he does 
not appear to have ufiich knowledge of the details of his work. 
Having occasion to rebuke M. Octave Feuillefc for his cortainly 
excessive fondness for introducing duels, he ventures tho statement 
that there is but one in the masterpieces of Balzac. Of course 
M. Zola may have an esoteric interpretation of the word master- 
piece; but it would certainly appear iVom this that he has never 
read either Le Pbre Goriot, Un grand Homme de Province & Paris , 
nor La Peau de Chagrin. Be it observed that M. Zola haB already 
put Moli&re and Shakspeare side by side; and ns ho classes Victor 
Hugo with Shakspeare and Bouchardy with M. Victor Hugo, we 
get, on tho principle that things equal to the same thing are equal 
•to one another, a very curious classification. Corneillo, Moli&re, 
Shakspeare, Victor Hugo, and Bouchardy, that is how M. Zola’s 
critical faculty ranks the masters of dramatic literature. 

What is tho naturalism that M. Zola seeks and does not find on 
the theatre P His pompous phrases about scientific accuracy and 
44 le document humain” throw no light on the question, being, like 
the schemes of Ofoar Birotteau, a mere movement in vacuo . The 
nearest approach to a clear definition is, we believe, to bo found in 
his eritieum of M. Emile Augier. lie gives a qualified admiration 
.to Lea Lionnes pauvrea, but reproaches the author for his want of 
•courage in not pushing it to the extreme development of which 
it was capable. Why mask the figure of Sdraphine behind 
Tdr&se? Why, having had the opportunity to be eo utterly foul, 
rheep within even wide bounds of decency P Our stage, says 
M. Zola, tneurt d'honnetete , is dying of mere decency. We will 
not give human beastliness its fair share — that is, much tho 
larger part— of our literature. This criticism, repeated on many 
other pieces, contains the real creed of tho naturalist school. ^ Life 
for them means the diseases and the corruptions by which life is 
ultimately destroyed. 


CANONICITY* . 

I T would be interesting to learn what reasons moved Dr. 

Charteris to select the word 44 Oanonicity ” as the tide for an 
expanded and amended edition of Kirchhofer's Qudkmammhmg* 
Tho word is scarcely Protestant, it is certainly not Presbyterian* 
All orthodox Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan*, 
and Plymouth Brethren agree in their uninquiring adoption of the 
traditional and ecclesiastical “ canon ” of Holy Scriptures as final 
and authoritative ; but we cannot help thinking that the wordb 
“ canon/ 1 “ canonicity,” and 44 canonical ” must grate upon their 
ears and come hesitatingly from their pens. The .Swiss Professor, 
to whom Dr. Charteris and many others are so largely indebted, 
simply called his book “ A Collection of Sources for the History 
of the Canon.” lie was too exact a thinker not to perceive that 
a Canon, in its historical meaning, and a Sammlung, as he em- 
ployed that word, are in no sense equivalent expressions. Tho 
launders and early legislators of Presbyterianism carefully ab- 
stained from taking upon thomselves the dangerous responsibility 
of using the phrase 41 canonical" in their dogmatio definitions oon- 
corning tho authority of Holy Scripture. Dr. Charteris has included 
amongst his other additions to Kirchhofer a collection of extracts 
from nuthoritativo documents of the last threo centuries— Orthodox 
Eastern, Tridentine, Old Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed. He 
locates the Church of England — after the absurd fashion uni- 
versally current amongst German theologians until recent years— 
amongst the subdivisions of an ecclesiastical solidarity called 44 the 
Reformed Church." Such an ecclesiastical solidarity never existed 
outside the brains of Presbyterian theorizers, though the Scottish 
and English Presbyterians, during the session of the Westminster 
Assembly, strove hard to compel the English Parliament to 
make this theory tho basis of its ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. Tho non-Roman part of Westorn Christendom, according 
to this theory, is divided into two Churches — the Lutheran and the 
Reformed or Calvinistic ; and tho ancient national Church of 
Euglund is nothing more than ono of the subdivisions of the Re- 
for/nirtc Kirche. The theory is always confirmed and illustrated 
in Gorman text-hooks by a comparative presentation of the Con - 
feasio Helvetica I. and II., Confess io Galhcana (Huguenot), Con- 
fessio JJoohemica , the Scottish Confessions of Knox and of the 
Westminster Divines, and many others, with the Confeaaio Angli- 
cana f meaning by the latter tho Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 
It is evident from Pordovon's collections (Book I. Tit. xviii.) that 
the Scottish Presbyterians, both in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, had an ambitious dream of Scotticizing the whole of 
Western Ohristondom, or at least of non-Itoman Christendom, by 
persuading “ tho Protestant Princes and Commonwealths ” to con- 
voke 44 an Universal Assembly of the Church of Christ in tho 
world, which was commonly called an (Ecumenic Council." All 
44 National and General Assemblies and Convocations ” were to be 
represented at it. Every independent sovereignty in Europe, 
though it included less than fifty parishes, was to send 44 at least 
a representative of the Church therein by one pastor and ruling 
elder.” It was assumed that the Presbyterianism of Scotland was 
th a jure divino ideal toward which all other Reformed Churches 
were feeling their way, and 41 there being an universal harmony 
in all the Confessions of tho Reformed Churches, tho work of a 
General Council as to matters of faith would in all probability be 
sweet and easy.” It was probably intended that when Pan- 
Preshy terianism of the Scottish type had spoken once and for 
all (ecumenically, 44 the magistracy " should be urged to place ita 
sword at tho sorvice of “ the ministry." Tho Scottish Presby- 
terians, as Robert Ilaillie s letters show, put great faith in the 
sword. They rolied on the Princes and Commonwealths to 
make short work with Papists, Lutherans, Anglicans, Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, Quakers, and all other gainsayers contrary 
to 44 the best Reformed Churches.” The word 44 canonical " was 
used by the Swiss (of semi-Lutheran Basel) in 1537, by the Scots 
in 1560, by the Swiss (of Zwinglian Zurich) in 1566, and by the 
French (at La Rochelle) in 1571. We read in 44 Reformed* 
formularies of 41 Scriptura canouica," of 44 ces livree canonique^” 
and of 44 those buikis quhilk of the ancient have been 
reputed canonicall." But when we turn from these 41 Re- 
formed " confessions to the Thirty-nine Articles, we find 
a most notable difference of language. The Anglican Ar- 
ticle VI. grounds the acknowledgment of the. 44 conouieity M of 
the books named in it upon the tradition, the consciousness, and 
the living witness of the historical Catholic Church. 14 In the 
name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those Canonical 
Books of tho Old and New Testament of whose authority wae 
never any doubt in the Church." It is worthy of observation 
that the careful and systematic Winer, in his Comparative Par* 
stcllung, though be cites portions of Articles VI., XIX. ; and YTT t 
in order to prove his foregone conclusion that the Anglican branch 
of the Refonnirto Kirche agrees in its doctrine on Holy Scripture 
with all the other branches of that imaginary entity, actually 
omits these important words. The citation would have spoilt im 
theory. The sentence in the Latin— 44 eos canonicos libras V. at' 
N. Testament!, de quorum autoritate in Ijjjcclesia nunquam duhi- 
taturu eat" — occurs word for word in the Confessm WUrtamhemm / 
and it hap pens t hat this confession was drawn up by the Lutheran 

* Canonicitu : a CoUeotion of early Testimonies to the Canonised Books 
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Bren* and the Swabian theologians, and received the specific ap- 
probation of the Lutheran theologians in Saxony, including 
Melanchthon, This fact smashes to pieces the hypothesis that the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession may be 
bracketed together as documents of an imaginary universal Gal- 
vinistic 44 Reformed,” or anti-Lutheran,' Church. The old 
Scottish “ Confessioune of our Fayth, rati flit and approvit be the 
Estaitis in this present Parliament ” (1560), uses a very different 
language. In that document 44 the innabitantis of the Renlme of 
Scotland, professoris of Christ Jesus/’ after declaring the authority 
•of the Scriptures 44 to be of Qod, and netber to depend on men nor 
Angels,” go on to say, 44 We fttfinne, therefore, that sik as allege the 
Scripture to have na other authoritie but that quhilk it hes received 
from the Kirk to bd blasphemous against God, and injurious to 
the trew Kirk.” We need scarcely say that neither Papists, 
Lutherans, nor Anglicans in any formulary have made Any such 
allegation as the “ trow Kirk ’’inferentially charges upon thorn. The 
later 41 Pan-Presbyterian” document, the Scottish-English Confession 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines — composed when Puri- 
tanism, by the power of the sword and secular law, seomed about 
to realize a part of its ambitious dronms-begs the question of 
eanonicity, while it scrupulously avoids the use of any Buch un- 
canny word. The Westminster Confession had in England a 
secular side. It was professedly a revision of the English Thirty- 
nine Articles, which the Parliament had handed over to “ tho 
divines ” for correction and improvement. 44 The authority of 
Holy Scripture,” said these authentic fathers and doctors of the 
Presbyterian Churches, 44 for which it ought to bo believed and 
obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man or Church, 
but wholly upon God (Who is truth itself), the author thereof ; 
and therefore it is to be received, because it is the Word of God. 
We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church to 
an high and reverend esteem of the Holy Scripture.” We can 
imagine Seldeu or Lightfoot, or some other of the low critics and 
scholars in that solemn assembly, quietly observing, sotto voce , 41 So 
we are to believe that it is the Word ot God because the Scottish 
Commissioners tell us that it is; for the Ecclesia of the Anglican 
Article VI. we are to substilute-Knox, Baillie, Calamy, Nye, Mar- 
shall, and our contemporary Scottish aud English Presbyterians.” 
Of its authority 44 there was never any doubt in the (Presbyterian) 
Church,” and the ground of their freedom from doubt — their 
“ Canon,” in fact — is stated in tho words, 44 ft doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God.” 

How did these particular books, excluding others in somo points 
similar to them, and sometimes treated as parts of the same whole, 
first acquire the title aud the quality of 44 canonical ” ? What is 
meant by the 44 Canon,” as applied to the recognized books of thu 
Old and New Testaments r What authority presided, what 
principle of selection guided, during tho building up of the Bible 
as we now have it, and as the Presbyterians accept it P Why 
were these particular books accepted; and why were other books 
rejected, in the process of constructing that wholo which Dr. 
Charteris names 44 Canonicity ”P These questions have been 
answered by Credner, Bleek, Oehler, Woldomar, Schmidt, Schenkol, 
Dr. Westcott, and many others in widely varying ways. But Dr. 
Charteris baa not attempted any answer whatever ; though, after the 
completion of his work, he seems to have been struck by the oddity 
that he should have compiled a book of 500 pages and called it 
Canonicity , without anywhere telling us what 41 canonicity” means. 
We presume that a remark in his preface is due to his late perception 
of this extraordinary omission. 44 It was originally intended,” he 
nayB, 14 to have a chapter on tho avowed grounds of the reception 
of the Canon in Christendom, especially since the Deformation.” 
The authenticity of Scripture must be determined either by an 
objective or a subjective standard, or canon. A man may believe 
the Epistle to tho Kotnans, or any other book of Holy Scripture, 
to be a part of the authentic Word of God, because tho 
Church, or tho entire Christian society, has always and every- 
where believed it to be so, which is the 44 cauon” implied in the 
Sixth Article. Or a man may bolievo a book to be part of Gods 
Word because it evidences itself as such to him — because, as 
Coleridge puts it, it has a power of 44 finding us,” or, as Luther 
put it at various times, because it 44 preaches Christ,” or is 
• 4 worthy of apostolical dignity.” The testimony of the Church 
and the testimony of individual consciousness may of course 
•concur; but it is impossible to derivo any fixed and universal 
conception of canonicity from the latter alone. The 41 canon ’* 
for au Christendom cannot bo set up by any ono individual 
Christian. Dr. Charteris, however, is singularly loose in his 
.employment of the phrase. He uses it when “authenticity,” or 
44 divine inspiration,” or some other term, would be far more de- 
scriptive of his meaning. Thus, speaking of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (p. 272), be observes, 44 The chief interest in this epistle 
Attaches to the history of opinions on its canonicity.” He here 
UBesthe word 44 canonicity” ns a mere synonym for authorship 
or for apostolicitv, or for authority on a level with that of the 
Epistle to the Itomans. He fails to see that there can never 
•again be any doubt as to the 44 canonicity ” of this Epistle. It 
was at one time canonical in some churches while not yet canonical 
in others; but now every Church in Christendom has long ac- 
cepted it as 44 canonical/ It has been put into the 44 canon,” 
And there it stands, and, as we suppose, over will stand. No 
question, therefore, can be raised as to its 44 canonicity ” ; all that 
0 m now bo asked is whether it obtained that canonicity on 
sufficient or (as Professor Overbeck of Basel has just asserted) 
on insufficient grounds. A modern Presbyterian would do wisely 


to follow the prudent example of John Knox and tbe divines 
of the Westminster Assembly by not committing himself to the use 
of these dangerous words, unless he can show that 44 oanon ” 
means nothing more than a catalogue of selected books. But 
evon this conclusion would have appalled Knox and the Presbyte- 
rian reformers, who, as Professor Given of Magee Colloge tells us 
in bis new book on the Canon, 44 set Canonical Scripture above the 
Church.” Another etniuent Presbyterian, Dr. Cunningham, deter- 
mined that 44 canonicity ” means 44 apostolic authorship.” Dr. 
Given, perceiving that this theory docs not 44 meet all the require- 
ments of the (Presbyterian) case,” substitutes for it 44 inspired 
authorship, ” and declares this to be 44 the main constituent in 
canonicity.” Thus they go round and round in a ceaseless circle. 
For who decided which authors were and were not inspired? Who 
settled what books should be included in the select catalogue ? 

The materials which Dr. Charteris linH brought together make 
up a very useful and much wanted work. Kirchhofor’s book, pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, is now very scarce. On comparing 
the two works together, we find that I)r. CharteriB has omitted tbe 
parallel columns of Latin translation which Kircbhofer so diligently 
placed side by Bide with his Greek excerpts. Kircbhofer s quota- 
tions have been most carefully verified and corrected by the use of 
later and bolter texts. But, after conceding to tho reviser all that 
is due to him— and much is duo— we cannot regard Dr. Charteris as 
a substitute for Kircbhofer. The {Scotchman has omitted much 
that is valuable in the Switzers work. Dr. Charteris tells ua in 
his preface that Kirch hofer was greatly indebted to Lardner ; but 
he omits to toll us (what Kirchhofer relates in his own modest 
44 Vorwort ”), with whatdiligont labour tho Swiss Professor verified 
every sentence which he quoted. Whenever he cited a passage 
from any Father, he read through the whole treatise or writing in 
which it occurred, and he made a point of writing out thebxcerpts 
from the original, even when he found them in Lardner or Orelli. 
In many casus we find that the notes of Dr. Charteris are mere 
translations, abbreviations, or paraphrases of Kirchhofer’s notes. A 
reader who has not tho German book at hand may easily attribute 
to Dr. Charteris a great deal which is not properly liis own. This 
assertion may readily bo proved by a comparison of CharteriB and 
Kirchhofer on some particular section. Thus, in tho section on tbe 
Epistle to the Hebrews, IVrtullian end Cams are cited, and each 
citation is followed by a critical remark, which the reader will 
nnturally attribute to Dr. Charteris, although it is freely borrowed 
from Kirchhofer, while no other reparation is made to him beyond 
tho faint confession in the title-page and the preface. In the 
citation of Hippolytus, in tho same section, Dr. Charteris was of 
course able to avail himself of help which was not open to Kirch- 
hofer. In the citation of Dionysius of Alexandria, Dr. Charteris 
is very thin and generalizing, while Kirchhofer is full and elucida- 
tory. Sometimes Dr. Charteris has curiously failed to avail him- 
self of tho good matter with which Kirchhofer bos provided him. 
Thus, in the section on the Catholic Epistles, tho author of 
Canonicity makes the jejune remark that 44 tho origin and meaning 
of tho term Catholic are obscure," although he had Kirchhofers 
clear elucidation before his eyes. Ho must have seen it, for in tho 
remainder of the same noto he adopts Kirchhofers citation of 
Clement of Rome and of Photius on Clement of Alexandria. The 
contrast betwixt tho two is perhaps nowhore more striking, to tho 
advantage of the Switzer, than in tho poor notes of Dr. 
Charteris and tho full, pithy, and suggestive notes of Kirchhofer 
upon the Shepherd of Jlormas,in the section upon the Apocalypse, 
and in their notes upon the citations Irow Irena; us in the same 
section. 


1 

COLONEL TLAYF AIR'S MEDITERRANEAN.* 

T HERE is something very pleasant during the inclomencies of 
an English summer in reading of the sunny regions which 
surround the great inland sea. Colonel Pin* fair's Handbook cornea 
to us lilvo tho “beaker full of the warm .South ” for which poor 
perishing Ivoats longed. Just na tho poverty-stricken biblio- 
maniac delights to read the catalogues of sales he cannot afford to 
attend, so when east winds blow and the showers fall, and tho 
August lire blazes ou the health, there is a sad sort of com- 
fort in calculating tho expenses of 44 a 1 50-ton schooner yacht,” 
learning that it is well and sufficiently manned with a captain, 
mate, six seamen, cook, aud cook-bov, and that a cruise of eight 
months maybe managed for some 1,600/.; or of going tlirough the 
list of the isles of Greoco, and joining an imaginary shooting party 
on the Albanian hills; or of laying out seven days’ excursions in 
the bay of Naples. The fascinations of a guide-book to stay-at- 
home travellers are, of course, all the greater when the book relates 
to out-nf-Lhe-way places, and when the information is pleasantly 
con ve> ed. Colonel Playfair seems equally at home in Constantinople 
and Tunis, in Ephesus and Crete, in Jaffa and Dalmatia. He tells 
us impartially aoout the great places and the small onos; about 
those engaging little islands which surround Elba; about the 
interior of Cyprus, about Oran and Scio. That one man should 
in the compass of an ordinary lifetime have visited all the places 
described seems impossible; but if Colonel Playfair writes in 

S rt from hearsay, it does not in the least diminish the value of 
1 work. The north coast of Africa is of course most familiar to 
a consul at Algiers ; but the account of it is not disproportionately 

* Handbook to the Mediterranean, By Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
Playfair. London : Johu Murray. x88x. 
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long. The chapter on Malta is the first satisfactory description of 
that most interesting island which we have met with in any guide- 
book. The Suez Canal is not in the Mediterranean, but the history 
of the undertaking is not out of place a propoa to Port Said. 
Grenada is now so easily visited from Malaga that the book would 
hnvo been incomplete without some notice of it. y though it lies a 
long way from tho coast. The guide, in short, is chiefly intended 
for people who go down to the sea in yachts, and so far as can be 
seen without actual yachting experience of it, is admirably adapted 
to fulfil its purpose. It is fully furnished with maps and plans, 
and has charts of ports showing the depth of water, as well as a 
chapter devoted to an account of the sale anchorages in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The reader naturally turns at the present conjuncture to the 
account of Tunis. In it we do not find any mention of the re- 
doubtable Krouuiirs; but there is a paragraph relating to the 
Khomair tribe, 41 the most warlike and tho most inimical to 
strangers of any on the N. coast of Africa.” Colonel Playfair 
fa much less likely to make ti mistake us to an Arabic name than 
Ore the French authorities, and no reasonable man can doubt the 
existence of the Khomairs, though lew reasonable men believe in 
the existence of the Krouuiirs. Of Miserla and its famous harbour 
we have a full account. It is situated only thirty-six miles from 
Tunis by land. The name scorns to be a corruption of llippo 
Zoiyttis* or Hippo Diarrhytus. It is not to be confonndod with 
the other city of the same name, Hippo the lloyal, now generally 
remembered as the bishopric of St. Augustine. The situation of 
the town is very picturesque, as it is built on each side of a canal 
which leads from the lake to tho sea, with a European quarter 
adjoining on an island. The harbour or lake now called Tinja, 
formerly^ Ilipponitus Sinu9 — Golonel Playfair Bays “Ilipponitus 
* Fallen ” (sib ) — might, in tho bauds of a European Power, 44 be- 
come one of the finest harbours and one of the most, important 
strategical positions in tho Mediterranean.” The French are about 
to prove the truth of this opinion. The pursuit of an ardent 
44 love of glory,” bo they havo lately assured the world, has 
led them, 1 iff course without any of those vulgar commercial 
objects which England pursues, to annex this 44 finest harbour in 
the Mediterranean.” Its length from east to west is about eight 
miles. Its breadth is about live. A small portion of the strait or 
canal which connects it with the sea is shallow ; hut a few days’ 
labour only will be required to deepen it, and the greater part of 
the passage is as deep as the lake within — namely, from thirty to 
forty loot. 44 A comparatively small expenditure would be required 
to convert the lake into a perfectly land-locked harbour, containing 
fifty square miles of anchorage for the largest vessels afloat.” It 
will be Btxange, indeed, if the 44 love of glory ” does not induce the 
French to incur this expenditure, and thus, so to speak, mask 
Gibraltar, Ceuta ; and Malta. Colonel Playfair hardly does justice 
to the beautiful acehery of this coast, as viewed from the Bea. 
Travellers proceeding to the East by any of the ordinary routes 
enjoy the exquisite colouring of the mountains and headlands when 
the vessel passes near tho shore more than any other part of the 
voyage up the Mediterranean. The numberless little islands, long for- 
gotten, which clot the deep blue sea, all of which have their English 
nautical names, their modern Arabic names, and their ancient names, 
are situated in such deepwater and among such favourable currents 
that $omo navigators prefer even to run a little out of the course 
in order to pass among them. Colonel Playfair hardly moutions 
the romantic island of Galita, now uuinhabited, and omits Calitona 
altogether. lie names the Fratelli, the 14 L)og Rocks” of the 
English sailor, and says that one of them exactly resembles a high- 
backed chair; but he might have noticed the interesting, if com- 
paratively trivial, point tbnt the other has a hole d&nplatoly 
through It. Then there are Zembra and Zembretta, and Knmeta, 
pierced with a natural arched canal, and a round dozen more, 
some of which are crowned with pirates' castles on lofty cliffs, and 
others are low and green, covered with soft grass, on which for 
centurioB, perhaps, no civilized foot has trod. They are now, 
perhaps, to bo trodden by the civilized foot of the French Zouave. 
More charming headquarters for a yachtsman it is impossible to 
conceive than might bo made of, say, Galita. A hut to contain 
stores, and occasionally to afford shelter in bad weather, would 
enable an Adventurous sailor to make a series of delightful excur- 
sions among the other islands and on the mainland. The undent 
remains all along the coast and on along tho coast of Tripoli are 
of surpassing interest to the hietoriau and antiquary, and ore, 
moreover, as picturesque as any an artist can find in tho whole 
Mediterranean.. Perhaps the French may be able to make Tunis 
as comfortable for English wiuter visitants as they havo made 
Algiers, but we must hope they will be able to do it without 
imitating the Turks in their ’oppression of the natives. Full 
particulars of the excursions to be made in the country round 
Tunis are to be found in the Handbook. 

A ccftisiderable part of Colonel Playfair’s first division relates to 
the Greek islands. It is curious to compare his notes on the state 
of the people and their surroundings with those of older writers. 
Thus Tournefort, who went through almost all the Archipelago, 
detcribes the Turks and their Government much as Colonel Play- 
fair does, though there is an interval of one hundred and eighty 
years between the two travellers. There fa the same peculation, 
the same dishonesty, the same carelessness of tho future. In M. 
Tourneforts day tueflfc was more cruelty. Impalements and the 
“ gaunche ” are not commonly used now, except in places remote 
from Western influences. But the massacre of Smo took place 
not so very long ago ; and the miserable state of Crete fa at the -| 


present day as nearly as possible what it was at the beginning of 
the last century. But the Greek islands seem little superior to 
the Turkish, except in a certain possibility of improvement, 
a promise unfulfilled, which is absent from everything Turkish. 
M. Tournefort says of Argentiere, or Kimolos, * that 44 the 
women have no other' employment but making love and cotton 
stockings.” Colonel Playfair says Of the neighbouring island of 
Thera, or Santorin, that 44 knitting stockings is one of the 
principal industries of tho island. No doubt love-making 
flourishes there as well, though the modern author discreetly 
mentions the stockings only. Another quaint passage in Toume* 
lbrt relates to the volcanic rise of new islands, and this Santorin 
is still, as it was in his day, particularly celebrated for its 11 upa 
and downs ” in the world. 44 What a tearful sight,” he exclhtabS, , 
14 to see the teeming earth bring forth such unwieldy burdeftftr 
What a prodigious force must there needs be to move ’em, 
displace ’em, and lift ’em above the water.” Of the port he says 
it is no wonder that it has no bottom, and adds, “ I can’t imagine 
whouce it got tho seeds of plants it was adorned with.” Colonel 
Playfair's account is not so lively, but as a matter of fact it is 
curious to And him confirming Tournefort’s assertion that the 
harbour has no bottom. 44 The half-moon harbour ... is 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and is in parts unfathomable.” 
Shortly after Tournefort’s visit, namely, in 1707, a new island, 
Kaumene, rose to the surface; and from 1866 to 1870 a similar 
power was at work, adding to and altering the shape of the 
various islands and rocks which surround the harbour. The 
islanders must carry on their double occupation under diffi- 
culties. Even love-making can hardly thrive where 44 water 
and firewood are very scarce”: tho unfortunate inhabitants, 
whom Colonel Playfair describes os an honest and in- 
dustrious community, are obliged to obtain these commodities 
from Ios or Amorgos, ynfc they are passionately attached to their 
44 lone volcanic isle.” 'The neighbouring island of Naxos has an 
interest to the historian altogether apart from its connexion with 
the desortion of Ariadne— whom, by the way, Colonel Playfair 
never names— in the strange mediaeval story of the Dukes of 
Naxos. 44 About 1204 it and several of the adjacent islands were 
seized by a Venetian adventurer named Marco Sanudo. who 
founded a powerful State under tho title of the Duchy of Naxos. 
Favoured by Venice, his dynasty ruled over the greater part of 
the Cyclades for three hundred and sixty years, and finally suc- 
cumbed to the Turks in 1 566.” Tournefort tells us a little more than 
this. Marco Sanudo was a noble Venetian, and obtained bis title 
of duke from the Emperor at Constantinople. The islands of the 
Duchy were partly dismembered among his posterity, Paros going to 
another family, who retained it till the Turkish invasion. But 
Naxos had twenty-one dukes before Crispo. Selim II. turned him 
out, when, os Tournefort tolls us, 41 he died of grief at Venice.” 
When the Lusignnns reigned in Cyprus, and the Voniers in pAros, 
and the Sanudos in Nuxos, there must have been in tho mere daily 
life of the islands materials for romances such as would furnish 
the world with a new Boccaccio or a new Chaucer. Some of these 
things are still on record for those who know where to look. 
Tournefort says of Naxos and its dukes that 44 F. Sauger, a Jesuit 
missionary very much esteem’d in tho Levant by the name ol 
F. Robert, has happily clear'd up the succession.” Yachting under 
Colonel Playfairs guidance, pleasant as it will be, would have a 
largo addition to its enjoyments if the romance of every islet were 
thoroughly set forth. But to have packed so much into so small 
a space, and to have made so few slips worse than a misprint in 
live hundred pages, chiefly consisting of names, dates, geographical 
and topographical figures, is enough to reflect credit on any 
author. 


FOLK-LORE OF SCOTLAND.* 

T HIS, the last contribution to the publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, is a collection of all the popular superstitions, many 
of which aro still current among the people of the north-east of 
Scotland. Mr. Gregor has obtained his knowledge of their 44 lore ” 
by mixing with the 44 folk” himself, so that all that be has written 
down concerning them has been gathered either from his own 
experience or noted down from the lips of old people who could 
tell hiiu of such customs of their youth as had been discarded by a 
younger generation. Fishermen and sailors, warlocks and witchto, 
And all such animated depositories of legendary lore, have been 
his everyday acquaintances, until, as he himself says:— 

The North, with its liills, and vales, and woods, and rocks, and streams, 
and lochs, and son — with its fairies, and waterkelpiea, and ghosts, and 
superstitions — with its dialect, and customs, and manners, has become part 
of myself. Everything is changing, and changing faster thou over. The 
scream of the railway whistle is soaring away the witch, and the fairy, and 
tho waterkelpic, and tho ghost. To give on account of the olden time in 
tho North, as seen by myself and as related to mo by the aged, fa the task 
1 have sot before me. 

Life in this same olden time must have been even more burdensome 
than we find it in these days of ours. Endless were the gem* 
monies that had to be gone through to ward off ill luck and to 
propitiate the unseen powers to send good luck to every under- 
taking that a human being could propose to himself from hie 
cradle to his grave. We do not on examination find among 
superstitious beliefs much that is peculiarly distinctive of the 


* Nolet oh tho Tolk-Lor* qf the North-Kart of Sco&ani* Bj the 
Rev. Walter Gr6gor, ALA, Loudon : Folk-Lore Society. iSSL 
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district ip which Mr. Gregor has collected them. They seem to 
he most, if not all, of them common jto the whole of Scotland, 
while the dread of supernatural beings and belief in the powers of 
msgie may be found in the tales of all nations. It seems strange 
that a people so practical as the Scotch should be so pre-eminently 
aupmtotfouo. But certain it is that many customs supposed to bring 
luck still linger among them, and their efficacy is largely believod 
in by the common people, although of course the strange rites 
and ceremonies of Halloween and Hogmanay night, ns tho last 
night of the year was called, have now degenerated into mere ex- 
cuses for jollification, and are observed more in a spirit of sport 
than with any earnestness of intention. Yet the time is not long 
past when the powers of darkness were acknowledged ns having 
^mojp, power on these two nights of the year than on any other, and 
vw sought out and consulted in a spirit of awe ana trembling 
that bore witness to the reality of tho belief in their existence, and 
in their power to forecast the future fate of those who sought after 
them. In most cases these incantations were gone through with 
the object of finding out the futuro partner for life. And no 
doubt they frequently brought about their own fulfilment. For iu 
a country neighbourhood where all tho lads and lasses were known 
to each other, it would doubtless bo very soon known to both the 
parties interested that fate had thus linked them together. Most 
of the rites peculiar to Halloween noted in Mr. Oregor s book are 
immortalized in Burns’s poems. The credulity of those who prac- 
tised them, with the deceptions to which they fell victims, give n 
fine subject for the poet's satire. 

The chapter on Leechcraft contains some very astounding pre- 
scriptions. That they actually and frequently wrought euros 
affords additional testimony to the great efiect that the mind has 
in healing actual bodily diseuse, if only the patient have full faith 
in the entire efficacy of the remedy. This healing power of faith, 
which doctors are day by day admitting more as a reality, throws 
light on the popularity of the miracle wells and healing shrines on 
the Continent, and forbids us to condemn as mere random lying the 
tales that are told of the astonishing cures e Hoc tod by them. 
There are many such pilgrimage wells iu Scotland cited by Mr. 
Gregor, although their healing efficacy was supposed to be an 
inherent virtue in tho water, uud not dependent on tho favour of a 
saint. .Some of these wells wore surrounded by stones shaped like 
the several parts of the human body, called the 41 eye-stone," the 
44 head-stone,” and so on ; and it was a necessary part of the 
treatment, after washing with water, to rub tho part affected 
Against the stone that bore tho same form. This is tho supersti- 
tion of the Vui stono in the Now Hebrides. Some offering was 
always left behind by those who tried tho curing powers of the 
waters, oven if it were only a rag from tho patient’s clothes. 
Tficso tributes wore hung up near tho well, and every ono 
abstained from disturbing them, as it was believed that whoever 
did so would got tho disease that had been cured in the former 
patient, J ust tho same sort of thing was done as early as the 
time of the Romans. Votive offerings of hands, feet, almost 
every part of tho body, have boeu excavated in the island sacred 
toEsculapius in the Tiber. Tho mode of euro in vogue then, 
however, was for tho patient to go to sleep on the sacred spot, 
when it was revealed to him in a vision what he must do to 
ensure recovery. Among tho cures for tho whooping-cough, 
which aro very’ numerous and improbable, wo do not observo one 
which waB in favour iu some parts of Scotland. This was to sow 
a living caterpillar between two pieces of flannel, and wrap it 
round tho patient s throat, leaving room for tho animal to crawl 
round. By the time the grub died the whooping-cough was 
cured. Three roasted mice were an infallible euro lor tho 
whooping-cough. Tho samo remedy is still much esteemed in 
Norfolk. There, however, swallowing ono mouse is considered 
enough. The charming of warts is one of those perfectly unreason- 
able modes of euro that often prove efficacious when medical 
treatment fails. Hr. Carponter cites as an instance of this strange 
truth the case of a girl who was cured of twelve warts by a friend 
who merely counted them, and then with an air of importanco 
wrote Hie number down on a paper, assuring hor that by Sunday 
they would all have disappeared. And so it proved. By tho day 
named they were all gone, though the girl’s father, himsolf a 
surgeon, had before tried to remove them with caustic and other 
applications in vain. If so very simple a prescription was enough 
to charm away a dozen of these unpleasant excrescences, we cannot 
wonder that the more elaborate forms of exorcism here enumerated 
should prove equally efficacious. In Switzerland the approved mode 
of charming a wart ia to rub it with a snail and then put the 
snail on a thorn bush. Iudeod, charm cures for other diseaBCB are 
not by any means obsolete. In Yorkshire it is still believed that 
a set of mole s feet tied in a bag and worn round the neck keeps 
away cramp. And it is quite accepted as a fact by some persons 
that to carry a potato in the pocket secures immunity from 
rheumatism. These cures, like tho miracle wells, prove the 
power that tho will, if concentrated in sufficient force, has to cure 
any local affection of the body. The most remarkable case of this 
on record is tho way in which the Prince of Orange cused the 
garrison of Breda of the scurvy by sending them a small phial of 
a decoction of camomile, wormwood, and camphor. It was 
% diluted with a gallon of water to every three drops of the tincture, 
and served out ab medicine to the sufferers, who from that day 
began to recover. Unfortunately the mind has even more power 
iu inducing disease wan m curing it. Hence the belief in witches’ 
power of working ill, which disgraced tho world bo long, and in 
which Scotland had a melancholy pre-eminence. There, till quite 


recently, every village had at least one old woman who was not 
“ canny,” whom it was well to keep on good terms with in cose 
she should wish you some bodily iu. Mr. Gregor cites the case 
of a manse into which a tombstone had been built by the masons 
in revenge for, the omission of the * ( foonin pint ” at the laying 
of the foundation. This, it was believed, would make the house 
unhealthy, and the sad effect really followed. The ministers who 
lived there were very short-lived. 

But, besides those superstitions common to all Scotland, there is 
one part of the book which can lay claim to a more special interest, 
as it refers to the beliefs current among the fisher part of the popu- 
lation which seem to be peculiar to themselves. Fishermen and 
sailors are proverbially superstitious, and those of the east of 
Scotland aro no exception to this general rule. Great ceremonies 
were observed at tho launching of a new boat, and the greatest 
care had to bo taken to avoid doing anything that might bring ill 
luck to the boat or the fishing. The boats were liable to be 
ufiuctcd by an evil eye or an ill foot, like any land undertaking, 
but there wero evil influences to be dreaded that wore local iu 
their application. For instance, it was believed to be unlucky 
to have a white stone among the ballast, but this was only iu 
some villages. Groat care had to bo takcu to avoid" any one who 
was believed to have an 44 ill foot,” and, if any ono got this repu- 
tation, he was dreaded and shunned by all his neighbours. There 
i3 an amusing story told of two men in ono village who both had 
tho unenviable distinction of having an ill loot without being 
themselves conscious of it. They both set out one morning early 
to rouse the vi lingo for the fishing, and ooch meeting tho other and 
knowing his ill repute, they both turned back, so that a lino 
morning's fishing was lest to the village. Indeed, there were bo 
many untoward circumstances that might prevent the success of 
the fishing that it is quite a marvel how they ever contrived to 
cal eh any fish at all. When wo read that a fisherman would have 
returned, under fear of beiug drowned, if any one asked him where 
ho was going ns he went down to his boat, one cannot but wonder 
how lie over contrived to elude that very natural inquiry. Odder 
still was the ban put on certain words, as will be so$p from the 
following extracts : — 

When nt Fen tho words, “minister/’ “kirk,” “swims,” “salmon,” 
“trout,” “dog,” ami certain family names, were nwvor pronounced by the 
iulmliiLaiits of some of tin* villages, rudi vi]l;u;o having an aversion to one 
or more of the worth. When tho word “ kirk ” had to be used, and there 
was often occasion to do so, from several of the churches lining used as 
laud-marks, tho word 44 boll-lionse,” or hell-'oese,” was (substituted. The 
minister was culled “ tho ninn wi* the black quyte.” A minister in a boat 
at sea was looked upon with much liiiagiviug. He might bo unuthcr 
•lunnh. ... 

It was accounted unlucky to utter the word “sow” or “swine" or 
“ l>ig/* pan iculnrly during the time when the lino was being baiLed; it 
was sure to be lost, if anyone was uuw i-c enough to speak the banned 
word. In .some of the villages on the coast of Fife, if tho word is men- 
tioned in tho hearing of n lishernvin, he cries out “Cold iron.” Even in 
church the same words arc uttered when tho clergyman reads the miracle 
about the liadarcne swinery. 

Tho word lt hare ” also might not bo named at sea. In some cases 
superstition got the bettor of the greed of gain which commonly 
makes tho Scotch snatch eagerly at any advantage, however 
potty ; for a boat that had been wrecked, and lives lost in it, was 
allowed to go to pieces on the shore ; not a stick of it would have 
been used, even for firewood, by any inmate of the village; 
though, if it were sold to some ono from another place, tho spell 
of ill luck was broken, and it might bo mended and used without 
danger. Wc have not space to follow Mr. Gregor into each divi- 
sion of his subject. Ho has arranged his materials dictionary- 
wise under their several headings, so as to facilitate the search for 
information on any subject that comes within the range of his 
work. lJis book is a useful contribution to the works of the 
Folk-Lore Society, as lie lias thus saved from oblivion many 
curious customs and superstitions that have now passod out of use 
and ere long would haw also passed out of mind. 


AMONO THK HILLS.* 

I T is by no moans an oasy task to write a review of a work such 
as that before us, which, although it professes to be a story t 
and, in fact, presents itself to us in all the outward Bemblanco of a 
two-volumn novel, is really nothing more than a collection of 
sketches which, were it not for a certain connexion betwoeu theuii 
would be best described as independent studies of character. For 
story, in the generally accepted sense of the word, there is none. 
A certain number of incidents are recorded which are, however, 
altogether subordinated to the development of the characters with 
whom they aro connected, and are often left more or lass incom- 
plete. We are more than once led on to expect something in tho 
nature of a denouement, or something which shall servo as a koy 
to some combination of circumstances that may develop into a 
story ; but we aro speedily undeceived and brought back to the 
contemplation of one or another of the charac^rs with which 
the writer bus, not without considerable pains, endeavoured to 
make us acquainted. In order, therefore, to accomplish any- 
thing like a review of the book, it becomes necessary to deal with 
each of these characters as a distinct and separate creation, mid to 
dismiss from our mind any idea of story, plot, qfc u situation.” 

We are told in the opening pagos that the heroine of the so- 

• Among the II UK By E. Frances Poyntcr, Author of “My Little 
Lady,” Ac. u voK Lnudun : Hurst & Blackett. 
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called story is one Hester or Hetty Adams, the orphan niece of 
Mrs. Adams, the dressmaker of the little village of Haysted. She 
is introduced to us in a somewhat apologetic manner as neither 
beautiful, intellectual, nor saintlike; and further acquaintance 
with her has certainly the effect of confirming the accuracy of this 
description. She is, in fact, afflicted by the physical deformity 
of a hump-back, and by general bad ~ health ; and her mind, 
as sagaciously observed by Mrs. Adams, is as crooked as her 
body. ' There certainly does not appear to be the making of 
a heroine about Hetty Adams, and had we not been other- 
wise informed, we should have been inclined to select for 
that distinction her cousin Jenny Adams, Mrs. Adames own 
daughter. It may perhaps be convenient to explain at once that 
there are four principal characters in this village idyl, represented 
by Hetty and Jenny Adams on the one hand, and by David 
Griffiths, the village schoolmaster, and Richard Armstrong, a 
somewhat idealized watchmaker, on tho other, the latter of whom, 
as Hetty is to be considered the heroine, must certainly bo regarded 
as the hero of the drama. The other characters, one of whom, 
Reuben Frost, seems an attempt at a copy of Mr. Collins in I*ride 
and Prejudice , are merely accessories, and require but little notice. 

The story then, for such we must call it for the purposes of a 
review, opens with An introduction to the interior of Mrs. Adams’s 
house, during the month of July. Mrs. Adams herself is a kind- 
hearted, matronly sort of person, with a tendency towards the 
enunciation of homely domestic platitudes, and a common-sense 
view of life which is often sorely tried by her niece Hetty's crooked 
disci osition and unaccountable habits. Of Hetty herself we have 
saia enough for the present, and it is a relief to turn to tho con- 
templation of her cousin Jenny, a bright, good-looking, and lovable 
country girl, with a sweetuess of disposition tempered only by an 
exaggerated development of her mother’s common sense, which 
induces her to take a somewhat hard and fast view of life and its 
obligations that is not usually found in a young woman of her 
age. Bat there is a freshness and simplicity about her that quite 
compensnte/or any little severities of character ; and she is, iu 
fact, a verjpeharming delineation of a modest village beauty. Of 
the two principal male characters, Richard Armstrong, the watch- 
maker, is a young ulan of twenty-five, and David Griffiths, the 
schoolmaster, a middle-aged man of forty-five or thereabouts. 
Armstrong lives in a cottage with his little niece Nessic, who is 
also more or less of a cripple ; and Griffiths resides at the school- 
house with his sister, a sort of feminine edition of himself. Arm- 
strong, it is hardly necessary to say, is soon discovered to bo in love 
with Jenny, who in her modest and unaffected way is quite dis- 
posed to reciprocate his affection. Ilctty, we are sorry to say, 
is without an admirer, though this was perhaps only to bo 
expected. But her life, unenviablo as it seems, is not without 
certain peculiar elements of interest; and her mind, crabbed and 
distorted by ill-health and brooding over her bodily infirmities, 
has sought roftige in a miserly accumulation of money, earned 
principally by fancy embroidery, oxecutod late at night in tho 
solitude of her own room, for which sho finds a ready sale at the 
hands of a rich old lady in the neighbourhood, who is Always 
ready to give her orders and pay her handsomely for her work. 
This money of Hetty’s becomes, in fact, the turning-point of 
her li'e. She all of a sudden falls in love with Armstrong, 
having been touched and softened by some kind words addressed 
to her by him at a time when she felt she did not deserve 
them, having been found by him in the act of bullying poor 
little Nessie, the eight of whom, reminding her as itdocB of her 
own infirmities, has always hitherto engendered in her a feeling 
of anger and detestation. Now, however, she forces herself to be 
kind to Nessie for Armstrongs sake, and the two become great 
friends. Hetty lays herself out in every way to please and attract 
Armstrong, and soon succeeds in persuading herself that she has 
done so. Armstrong, who Appears to be very fond of tnlking about 
himself, is to a certain extent attracted by her quickness and readi- 
ness of comprehension, but, of course, has not the remotest idea of 
making love to her. In the meantime, however, his real love 
affair with Jenny somehow hangs fire, causing a certain amount 
of gentle discomposure to that exemplary maiden, who moreover is 
not' slow to notice the dead set made by her cousin at Armstrong. 
And the latter having' said something to Hetty which is miscon- 
strued by her vivid imagination into a direct confession of love, 
she is for a short time in the seventh heaven of happiness, and 
considers herself in the light of Armstrong's affianced bride. It 
has, in fact, been hinted to the reader that there is one slight 
obstacle to Armstrong’s free action in love matters in the shape of 
an already existing wife, who has behaved badly and is living apart 
from him ; and she presently appears upon the scene in person. 
But with an amount of consideration for her husband’s interest 
that must be held to atone for much previous misconduct, she 
arrives at his house one night in a dying state, and before morning 
Armstrong is a free man. The circumstances of their married 
life have not been such as to call for any great display of emotion 
or regret on Armstrong's part ; and ho soon takes an opportunity 
of declaring hirfove for Jenny, in a manner, however, which we 
canuot but consider as somewhat pedantic and disappointing. By 
a combination of circumstances which, Although carefully ex- 
plained, we can hardly accept as possible in a little country 
village whore everv event of the slightest importance is known 
and discussed almost before it has happened, the fact of Armstrong 
being married and of his wife having returned to his house to die 
Las not come under Hetty’s cognizance; and almost at one and 
the same time she hears the news of this episode and of his pro- 


posal to Jenny. She does not at flint, however, display the emo- 
tion that such startling announcements might be expected to pro- 
duce; and things go on much as u£tal for a few am. 
But thp arrangements for the marriage of Armstrong and Jinny 
are retarded by the necessity or sending" Name away to 
a certain watering-place recommended by a doctor oi limy to 
restore the use of her limbs. This requires money; which Arm- 
strong has not at present got; and everything appears likely to 
come to a standstill on this account when Hetty, hearing tho 
state of the case, resolves in a sudden inspiration Of generous-fed* 
ing to sacrifice her cherished savings for Nessie’s benefit So she 
carries the money otf to Armstrong’s house one evening, and With 
a few broken words of explanation, which, however; fie sufficient 
to give him some ideft of her feelings towards himself, placet it at , 
his disposal. He is completely taken aback; and, riiohgJP* , bf 
course most grateful to her, firmly refusal to accept it. Ha is at 
this moment called away on business, and Hetty hurried off, 
leaving the money behind* her. But she has hardly retched home 
again before a reaction sets in. She begins to realise that she has 
lost her love, and given up her gold, and has nothing left in the 
world. Tho thought is maddening; and she determines to try 
and get her money bock again. She knows that Armstrong is not 
at home, and she steals back to his house with the idea of recover- 
ing her beloved treasure. She finds the house cflipty, and rile bag 
of sovereigns just where she had left it. But at this moment 
Armstrong returns, and she feels that she is detected. What ’ 
happens to her afterwards readers may be allowed to discover for 
themselves. 

It will bo seen from the above outline that, as we have already 
intimated, Among the Hitt* is not by any means a story of thrilling 
interest. The writer bus, in fact, sacrificed everything to the de- 
velopment of the leading characters, and in this respect the reader 
is bound to experience a certain sense of disappointment. Even 
when our interest begins to be awakened by something approaching 
a “ situation,” it soon fades away, and we find that a good oppor- 
tunity is wasted in order either to make way for the display of 
some fresh idiosyncrasy on the part of the heroine, or to enable 
one or another of tho male characters to indulge in some fresh 
dissertation on things in general. Even the final love scene 
between Jenny and Armstrong, where the way is cleverly enough 
prepared for what might be a pretty and effective picture, is 
rendered tame and uninteresting by the tiresome propensity of the 
swain to wander off' into his eternal lucubrations about himself, 
his views, and prospects ; and the whole thing becomes flat ana 
spiritless. We are disposed to regret this all the more that the 
book displsys throughout some descriptive power ; and. it might 
have been just as easy for the writer to have thrown sojne 
real interest into tho story as to make it what it is, a mere 
medley of characters. Nor are these very characters by any 
means Absolutely perfect; and they themselves suffer as muds 
from being overdone as the story suffers from their undue pro- 
minence. Jenny Adams presents, as we have said, a pretty and 
charming study ; and we feel sure that we have before us a picture 
drawn faithfully from real life. About Hetty we are not quite so cer- 
tain . But in her anxiety to make her into a heroine the writer has 
gone too much into details, the result of which is that we ore apt 
to get somewhat wearied of Hetty and her eccentricities; and the 
character would, we think, have been far more forcible if less 
elaborately worked up. Ou the whole, however, it is a clever 
sketch ; and in criticizing it we are bound to take into considera- 
tion tho difficulty of dealing successfully with a somewhat 
uninviting subject. We cannot consider the male characters 
equally successful. That of Armstrong Appears to us unnatural, 
if not altogether inconsistent with his position in life, although we 
are told that he has receivod a good education, where and bow is 
not recorded. His dialogues with David Griffiths are in fact more 
suggestive of the discussions one might expect to hear between a 
smart young undergraduate with a tendency to advanced ideas and 
a learned college don than of conversation between a well-educated 
mechanic and a village schoolmaster. As regards the schoolmaster, 
we should not wish to speak so decidedly, for he is evidently a man 
who has seen much of life ; and he describes himself as hating 
passed through phases that nmy be allowed to have had the effect 
of raising him to the intellectual position in which heMs pre- 
sented to us. As, however, we nover quite get at the whole of his 
history, we can only sum him up as an interesting hut somewfeiat 
unfinished character, and there leave him. As a story, Among the 
Hills can hardly be pronounced a success ; but as a study of quiet 
village life, interspersed with decidedly good descriptive passages, 
it certainly deserves some praise. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

"jV/T A JOR-GENERAL THOMAS (i) was one of the few 
ItJ. Southern officers of the United States army who adhered to 
the Federal side in the great struggle between North and South." 
Thoroughly master of his profession, unflinching in his devotion 
to the cause he had deemed it his duty to embrace, his cer- 
vices in the war were of the greatest value and ultimately obtained 
the fullest recognition* He died in the summer of 1870, and 
now, in default of an abler biographer, Brigadier-General 
Johnson, who served uuder and with him thirteen yean, pub 

(x) Memoir qf Major-General Georgs //. Thomas , , 1l5 Richard W. 
Johnson, brigadier general U.8.A. Philadelphia : Uppfoeott ft Ca 
Loudon: Sampson Low A Co. x88x. 
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lisheft this memoir, which k practically, so simple and uneventful 
was tbe remainder of tha career of General Thomas, little more 
than a history, of his campaigns in the Federal service, swollen 
t>y a mass of letters and speeches in which his contemporaries 
expressed, after his death, their opinion of his merits. Major- 
-General /Thomas was born in Southampton, Counter Vifginia, 
on the 31st July.1816. pe went to West Point in 1836, and 
After completing his studies received in 1840 a commission ns 
second lieutenant in the 3rd Regiment of Artillery. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the Floridan Indians 
Ana in the Mexican war, and was sent to West Point in 1851, 
being then Captain Thomas, as “Instructor in Artillery and 
Cavalry.'’ In 1655 he was appointed Major of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, a regiment just organized under a recent 
•Act of Oougrds, and here tbe more interesting portion of his 
Career commences. , The Colonel of the regiment was Sydney 
Albert Johnstone, and the Lieutenant-Colonel, Robort E. Lee. Of 
this period in his hero's earner Brigadier Johnson tells us too little. 
There must surely be letters extant which would show what were 
the relations between Thomas and his superiors during the live years 
they were together, and it would ne exceedingly interesting 
to hnow what the eminent men who were so soon to take divided 
courses thought and said at tbe commencement of the conflict. 
All we are told is that Lee, who was then Colonel of the regiment, 

“ General Johnstone being in command of California, was sum- 
moned from Texas, whore the regiment was then stationed, to 
Washington in February 1861, by General Scott, Thomas being 
at that time on leave of absence. What remained of tbe regiment, 
Texas having joinod the seceding States, reached New York in 
April 1861 ; Thomas was Appointed on tbe 3rd of May Colonel, 
And in the course of tbe month joined General Patterson at 
Ohambersbuig, in Pennsylvania. Henceforward the Btory of 
General Thomas's life is a chapter in the history ol’ the great 
war, which Brigadier Johnson tells at great length, with the 
aid of Thomas’s official reports, but upon which wo cannot 
follow him here. The conduct of General Thomas ns a military 
commander is n Question for soldiers by profession. There is, 
however, one incident— the crowning achievement of his career— 
which possesses general interest. Brigadier Johnson prints the 
telegraphic despatches in which Secretary Stanton and General 
Grant complain of what they call General Thomas's inaction and 
excessive caution in not attacking llood at Nashville. The reply 
of General Thomus to these complaints and threuts is a remark- 
able testimony to his ability and to the firmness of his character. 
Menaced with dismissal— twice at the instance of Grant, always 
careless about human life, and thinking only of his own particular 
operations, orders superseding him had been issued— he replied 
frankly that he was quite willing to resign bis command, but 
that no could not attack until he was better prepared. Grant, 
finding out what sort of a man he had to deal with, gave up the 
idea of superseding him, and resolved to go himBelf to Nash- 
ville. Before, however, he started, be received intelligence 
of the crushing and complete victory Thomns had won. I11 a 
characteristic letter expressing his regret at being unable to assist 
at the unveiling of the statue of Thomas at Washington, General 
McClellan speaks of the “magnificent self-possession ” with which 
General Thomas “ disregarded the attempts of men ignorant »f 
the circumstances or incapable of appreciating them to force him 
to give battle prematurely.'’ Major-General Thomas was thanked 
by Congress lor his services, and at the close) of the war was 
appointed to the civil and military command of the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. He 
seems to have discharged his difficult functions very successfully ; 
but he was greatly annoyed, his biographer tells us, by attempts 
made to bring him forward as a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. General Johnson records a conversation with 
him, which is so characteristic of the man that it is worth 
quoting: — “I will have nothing to do with politics. 1 am a 
eoldier, and I know my duty ; as a politician I would be lost. 
No, sir ; not even if I were elected unanimously would 1 accept. 
I want to die with a fair record, and this 1 will do if 1 keep out 
of the sea of politics and cling to my proper profession.” The 
modesty and good sense of General Thomas wore further shown in 
his ref usal to accept the command of the army which President 
Johnson who had hud some misunderstanding with Grant, 
desired to confer upon him. Major-General Thomas died at San 
Francisco, where he was stationed in command of the Military 
Divirion of the Pacific, in May 1870. Ilia death was sudden anil 
p rema ture, for his age was only lifty-three ; but ho died with the 
44 fair record ” to which he aspired. 

Major Jones, who is United States Consul at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, prefaces his recollections of the army of the Potomac (2) 
with a “ brief record ” of the political struggle which ended in the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States ; a 
struggle in which, although lie had nut attained 44 the required 
age of citizenship,” the author took, he tells us, an active part. 
Other chapters on slavery and emancipation, war and credit, 
serve the- same purpose of needlessly increasing the eize of a 
book which, so far as it gives us Major Jones's recollections of 
his life in tbe army, is lively aud readable, and the general tone 
mid temper of which are creditable to the writer. The Emi- 
grant'* Erimd (3), of which Major Jones is also the author, 
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k intended as a guide to those persons who propose seeking 
their fortunes in the United States, and they cannot do better 
tbdh attend to its hints. Major Jonos warns the would-be^ emi- 
grant not to leave tho mother-country without fully and anxiously 
considering the subject in every aspect. He bids him 44 look at 
the dark side of tbe picture — the broad Atlantic, the dusty ride to 
the Great West, the scorching sun, the cold winter — coldest you 
ever experienced— and the bard work.” 44 You may take my word 
for it,” lie says, 44 they work harder in tho new than in the old 
country.” But if people are bent on emigrating, Major Jones sup- 
plies them with valuable information in the shape of a description 
of each State and Territory, showing how far each is suitable for 
the emigrant in the matter of cheapness of land, climate, &c., and 
in useful directions as to tho voyage, the journey from the seaboard 
to tho West, and tbe commencement of his new career. 

The promise of Captain Wilhelm's handsome volume (4) is, we 
are sorry to say, not kept. The reason is vory simple. Qui trap 
emhrnm mal Streint. Captain Wilhelm undertakes a great deal 
too much. He not only offers the 44 student of the science and art 
of war, persons interested in the local or reservo forces, libraries 
as well as the editors of the daily press,” A Military Dictionary 
and Gazetteer , which must in itself he a work of great magnitude 
to be of any use ; but he further supplies them 41 with historical 
accounts of all North American Indians, as well as ancient warlike 
tribes, and a concise explanation of terms used in heraldry and the 
oliices thereof.” The natural result is that the book is very im- 
perfect. The information given is in tho main correct enough, but 
the information which those persons for whose benefit the book k 
designed are most likely to need is too frequently wanting. 

The Annual Report of the Chief of Engineer 8 , United State* 
Army (5) is in every respect but its portentous length a pattern 
of what official publications Bhould be. Only two hundreci and 
fifty of tbe two thousand six hundred pages which aro contained 
in its three volumes are, however, occupied with tho Engineer’s 
Report. The remaining pngos contain tho pieces justificatives in the 
shape of maps and reports from the Engineers subordinates. The 
burden of the Report is the lamentable inefficiency jil the Sea- 
coast and Lake frontier defences of the United States.*,* . 

The Young Nimrod $ ( 6 ) is an unpretending book in which the 
publishers have utilised a number of illustrations which had 
already done service in some of their other publications. The text 
appears, indeed, to have been written up to the cuts, some of which 
have really nothing to do with the subject of tbe book, although 
Mr. Knox has, with a courage which does him credit, worked them 
all in. Boys of the old as well us of tho new world will iind 
the book very interesting. 

A Handbook of Nursing (7) is an admirable manual for the use 
of professional nursos. The directions aro singularly clear and full. 
They appear, so far as laymon may presume to judge, to comprise 
every case of difficulty which can present itself to a nurse ; snathe 
fact that they aro published under the direction of the Connecticut 
Training School for Nurses may bo taken as evidence that they 
come up to tho present standard of wliat wo may venture to call 
tho science of nursing. We must demur, however, to the designa- 
tion of tho book as for family and general use. The minute de- 
scriptions of the duties of the midwife and of the nurse who attends 
cases of lithotomy or ovariotomy, useful os they must be for the pro- 
fessional nurse, disqualify tho book for family and general use. 

The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking (8) is the most 
disagreeable contribution to what for many is a fascinating class 
of literature that wo havo ever met with. Mrs. Campbell oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of her little book with a pre- 
tentious description of the process of digestion, and an unneces- 
sarily full account of tho various opera lions which go on in that 
great laboratory, tho stomach. Tho information she supplies 
on these points will not assist any housekeeper to select provi- 
sions or cook them properly, anil wo feel the deepest sympathy 
for the American householder, if such a man there be, whose 
wife studies Mrs. Campbell's precepts and endeavours to apply 
them. 

Wo have received tbe second volume of tho Index- Catalogue of 
the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, United States Artny(g), 
It contains nearly a thousand pages, embracing authors and sub- 
jects from Berlioz to Oholas. The general arrangement is excellent, 
and, what is a matter of great importance to students of medicine, 
the Index-Catalogue is not confined to books, but gives tho subjects 
of tbe more important papers published in tbe medical periodicals 
of ull countries, and the names of the contributors. We havo also 
received No. 10 of Bibliographical Contributions to tbe Library of 
Harvard University, entitled HalliweUiam; a Bibliogra phy of th * 

(4) A Military Dictionary and Gazetteer. By Thomas Wilhelm, Captain 
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the year 1880. I11 Three Part’s. Washington: Government Printing 
Cilice. London : Trilbncr & Co. 1880. 

(6) The }'oung Aim rods in North America: a Rook for Boys. By 
Thomas W. Knox. New York : Harper & brother*. London : Sampson 
Low 4 k Co. 1881. 

(7) A Handbook of Nursing for Family and General Use. Phila- 
delphia : Lippiucotl it Co. Loudon : TrUbnrr it Co. ) 83 x. 

(8) The Easiest V'ay in Housekeeping ami Cooking. By Helen 
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Publications of James Orchard Halliwell- PftfUipp* (rSj. This 
little brochure , which is reprinted from the Bulletin dr Ifor^ud 
University, will possess considerable interest for all students of 
iShakspeare. 

Friends (n) is worth the little time required to read it, and will 
deeply interest many who do read it. The Georgians ( 12) shows 
some promise. The author succeeds in tho description of Southern 
life, but fails in telling his story. A Gentleman of Leisure (13) 
recounts the adventures of an American who, brought up in Eng- 
land and saturated with all the prejudices against his native land 
which, it appears, prevail in English aristocratic circles, visited 
New York upon business, wob introduced into the best society of 
tho Empire city, fell in love, and finally determined to enter 
Congress. 

We have also received A Boole of Love Stories (14), by Norah 
Terry, and My College Days (15!, by Robert Tomes, an old 
man's recollections of Hartford ana of Edinburgh, whore he be- 
gan his studies in 1836. 

Longfellow’s Leaflets (16) am selections from his pros© and 
poetical works, prefaced by a short momoir and copiously illus- 
trated. 

The Bowman Almanac and Animal ( 1 7) contains much statistical 
and other information which will bo useful to all persons in- 
terested in the islands over which King Kalakaua rules. 

We have received translations of two works which, so far as we 
are aware, have not before made tbeir appearance in an English 
dress. Mr. Charles 8. Sargent, Professor of Arboriculture in 
Harvard College, has, at the instance of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, translated from the 
Frencn A Treatise on Pruning Forest and Ornamental Trees, by 

A, T)es Cars (18). Mr. Sargent, who strongly recommends tho 
method advocated by his author, suggests in his introduction that 
the time is close at hand when his countrymen will lind it profit- 
able to plant and rear new forests according to scientific principles. 

Synnove Solbakken (19) is the first volume of what is apparently 
intended to be a complete edition of the works of the famous 
Norwogiaitfgoet and novelist, Bjornstjt’rneBjoriison. The general 
accuracy of the version may be taken to b*e guaranteed by the co- 
operation of Mr. BjbrnBon with tho translator, Professor Erasmus 

B. Anderson. 

Among the periodical publications which have reached us 
> is the August number of Harrier's Magazine. (20), the most 
generally interesting paper in which is an account, very copiously 
illustrated, of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, in 
October 1781. The centenary of this very important incident in the 
war is to bo celebrated with much ceremony. Wo have also re- 
ceived The Penn Monthly , for July (21), which may ho recom- 
mended for a remarkable paper on the “ Need of a broader political 
education," by the Hon. Borman B. Eaton; The American Art 
Review (22), wbica maintains its high standard of excellence; 
and No. 6 of The Southern Historical Society lepers (23) lor 
$ke current year, a publication to the valuo and interest of which 
wo have already drawn attention. 
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S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 

OITBN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of tho value of E18Q each, tenable tor one year, will he competed 
fur on September 80th, and the three succeeding days. One of the value of ClSO will be awarded 
to the bent candidate at this Examination, under twenty years of ago. If of sufficient merit. 
Fur the olhT. candidates must be under 8& yean of age. 
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to the P mxoi PAi.. 
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•• LAND REFORM. 

, .TTlHJBS lattst commonplace which, Liberal candidates and 

\ JL orators are expected to repeat has been sanctioned 
on Several occasions by Mr. Gladstone ; and perhaps 
the vague demand for changes of various kinds in the 

* Land Laws may consolidate itself into a troublesome 
agitation. Land roform, os it is sometimes called, admits 
of several meanings; and it must be practically inter- 
preted by referenco to tho political and economic condi- 
tions of the present time. The profound and widespread 
agricultural distress of the last two years will be greatly 
aggravated by the inclement weather which has lately 
prevailed ; and it is not surprising that farmers should 
listen favourably to any proposal which pnrports to relieve 

, * them in a greater or less degree from their present diffi- 
culties. At tho same time, theorists and demagogues 
already speculate on the upplic&tion to England and Scot- 
land of the anomalous principles of the Irish Land Act. 
Tho promoters of tho measure affirmed and exaggerated 
the proposition that the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland depended on customary tenure rather than on 
contract, and that it was therefore reasonable to rocoguizo 
•Claims for which, as they admitted, thcro wonld have bben 

* 'Iho foundation in England. Now that Irish landlords 

have been deprived of rights which had until lately 
never been questioned, the assailants of landed properly 
are busily obliterating the distinctions which they had 
during the late agitation elaboratod with incessant ac- 
tivity. Taking advantage of the existing agricultural 
distress, the agitators insist that the supposed defects 
of English tenure shall in turn bo corrected by legis- 
lation. In Kent & kind of Land League has already 
been formed, on the Irish model, for tho purpose 
of depriving, not the landlord, but the tithe-owner, of 
pecuniary rights secured to him by statute law. The 
Farmcrs r Alliance, though it cannot bo accused of proposing 
spoliation by means of illegal violence, has sometimes 
countenanced utterly unjust demands for the compulsory 
transfer of a share in tho ownership from the landlord to 
"the tenant. It might have been supposed that English 
occupiers under lease or agreement could only found pre- 
tensions on tho terms of their contracts. It is within the 
oompefcnee of tho Legislature to regulate the terms on 
vqjbich land may hereafter bo demised; bnt orators who 
assert that the system of English land tenure is tho worst 
in Ernmpe cherish more ambitious aspirations. 

Throe who contend that the need of changes in the law 
oiriand are urgent cannot, if they understand their own 
language, refer to theories as to the future devolution of 
property. It is evident that tho immediate abolition of 
•settlement, of entail, and of all similar institutions, could 
only operate gradually and at comparatively distant 
penods. The numerous advocates of schemes which might 
jjjpssihly facilitate tho subdivision of the land have rightly 

« rt'prong^y persuaded themselves that the abolition of life 
estates would encourage the expenditure of capital on 
’ Even if their Conjectures aro well founded, the result 
only be attained by slow degrees. It is hardly 
)>lo that Parliament would at a single stroke deprive 
property all owners ofland in remainder or rover- 
. even if life tenants suddenly became ownors in 
v y a Bmfidl portion of the whole number would take 
Itftage df fkir sudden change of condition to sell tli^Lr 
vjapd piecemeal. The full effeot of even so violent a chcypge 



in the law would not be felt for one or two generations. 
The adversaries of tho existing system often expatiate on 
tho alleged efficacy of law in guiding and fonhing opinion 
or custom; but tho tradition of centuries will be for borne 
time as efficacious as new-fangled legislation, and os long 
as any liberty of disposal remains, tho old English desire 
to found or maintain a family will tend to prevent or 
delay the dispersion of large estates. Some years may 
probably elapse bofore democratic agitation is directed to 
its ultimate object in the compulsory division of land 
on each transmission by descent. The social revolution 
which would ensue is oasier to foresee thaa^ie economic 
consequences of discouraging farming on a largo scale. 

It is uncertain whether any legislative measure will render 
possible tho transfer of the soil to a large number oi 
freehold cultivators. For the present purpose it is suffi- 
cient to know that the abolition of large estates and of 
largo farms cannot bo urgently required, because it must, 
in default of a violent revolution, be effected slowly, if at 
all. The agitators who have secured for their movement 
the ready sympathy of the Piume Mtnisikii must have 
other innovations in viow. They aro much loss inte- 
rested in tho prohibition of life estates than in the 
imposition of disabilities on landlords for the supposed 
advantage of tenants. $ * 

Tho removal of alleged impediments to the liberal ex- 
penditure of capital on the improvement of land mt^’ 
perhaps bo a proper object of legislation ; \vhilo,*onj#iho 
other hand, tho proposition that tho land ought to bo uxoltte 
to produce as much as possible is altogether untrujL it 
might as well be said that it was the duty of Lancashire 
to produco the largest possible amount of cotton goods 
without reference to tho cost of material or manufacture, 
or of the profit to bo obtained. There aro probably 
cases in which life tenants are unwilling or unable to 
make an outlay which might bo profitably uudert&ten 
by an absolute owner. That such instances arc com- 
paratively rare is proved by the notorious fact that the 
largest estates, which are almost always subjoct to settle- 
ment, are tho beat managed. The proposition may be^ 
open to dispute, but tho controversy has at this moment 
little practical importance. Tho groat majority of land- 
owners are impoverished ; and most of those who have 
extraneous means at their disposal have now little tempta- 
tion to invest capital in improvement of land. Few tenants 
are disposed to pay interest ou any expenditure of tho 
kind; and it matters little oxcept to himself whether « * 
proprietor with half a dozen farms thrown on his bands is 
a lifo tenant or ail owner in fee. Tho landed interest 
flourished whilo settlement and entail wore generally prac- 
tised, and it is reduced to distress not by bad law*, bth 
by bad Reasons, coinciding with American eomjflifcilrian.' 
The suffering is not confinod to tho class which depends 
ou the receipt of rent ; for farmers complain sometimes, 
perhaps not*witliout exaggeration, that with recent crops 
and recent prices thoy aro unable to pay their workinj 
expenses. It may be true that the lay&e .farm^rsAi’Vj 
heaviest losers ; but it is not noocssaty smi ^1% I > IMML 
tho opinion which lias till of late beets' 
cultivation, in oomrnon with other ^rarnctlbs-^^fbiluS^ri 
is most profitably conducted by^he seven tiff d < apet'hQdI*| 
which aro only within the roach o€ cqpifclists. / JJvouAn V. 
the amount of gross produce Elfish agriQdlJnfts* lyfs >•* 
compared favourably with that of countries ' ffrrf. 

cultivated under a different system; aid i£ feniit less V 

^ » » \ . V f ',V 
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MMM4 lb test the advantage of large or small holdings 
ua, total amount produced than to apply a similar 
'*» standard to a manufactory without reference to cost. The 
fabnlous times in which every rood of gronnd maintained 
its man mnst have witnessed the greatest possible waste 
of labour. It is perhaps useless to exposo fallacies which 
aro not sincerely propounded by the instigators of popnlar 
clamour. The Radical clubs and their sycophants aro 
bent on attaining results which are remote from the ap- 
plication of capital to land. 

The precedent which demagogues desire to apply and 
extend is not the legislation which in some countries has 
been directed against perpetuities or against traBts, but the 
Irish Land Act, and the recognition of a joint proporty 
with the owner to bo acquired by the occupier. Some 
speakers at meetings of the Farmers’ Alliance have claimed, 
not only a tenant-right unknown to English law and prac- 
tice, but a power of compulsory purchaso of the land- 
owner’s interest. The cant phraso of free trade in land is 
often used to express a state of things in which absolute 
ownership would be prohibited, except when it was com- 
bined with occupation of the soil. Measures of this kind 
aro Baid to be urgent, because it is thought possible that 
thoy may be passed at a time when opinion and moral 
sense aro vitiated by anomalous legislation. There never 
was, in truth, a time in which it was loss necessary 
than at present- to interfere for the benefit of the tenant- 
farmer wi^h liis relations to his landlord. In England 
and Scotland there is no question of evictions, or eject- 
ments, for the main difficulty of tho landowner is to 
keep his tenant on his farm. Tho occupier, oven when 
lie holds a lease, is not- practically bound by its provi- 
sions. If liiLvis farming, or if ho professes to farm, at 
a loss, it is impossible to insist on the litoral performance 
of his engagements. The tenant from year to year has a 
still more direct control of tho terras of any bargain which 
may bo made. Tho timo is perhaps past lor enforcing re- 
strictions on the mode of cultivation, which nevertheless 
often embodied the soundest agricultural traditions. Land- 
owners now have to bo satisfied with reasonable security 
for tho payment of a moderate rent, and they probably 
trust to the character of the tenant for any protection 
which thoy inay hopo to obtain against the deteriora- 
tion of the soil. Tho only plausiblo demand of agrarian 
agitators is that the Act passed some years ago for the 
protection of unexhausted improvements should be made 
compulsory. Tho mischievous tendonoyof modern legislation 
to Interfere with independent action is illustrated by the 
objdbtioftB which have been made to the permissive cha- 
racter of tho present law. If a tenant on taking his farm 
contents himself out of the Act, it is reasonable to assume 
that he has received an equivalent for tho benefit which 
lie renounces ; but there is no doubt that, as a general rule, 
the outgoing tenant is equitably entitled to repayment for 
outlay of which ho has not alroady received the full benofit. 
Jit many districts the custom of the country gave tho 
t.endnt arnplo protection before tho passing of the Act. 
Tho desire of some prudent landlords to escape from the 
provisions of tho law is founded on their knowledge that 
they might often have to pay for imaginary improvements. 
At the end of a tenancy a farm is, in the majority of cases, 
in worse condition than at the beginning ; for unex- 
hausted improvements in many instances consist of the 
partial destruction of tho property which was originally 
transferred from tho landlord to the tenant ; but compen- 
sation would almost always be demanded. A scrupulous 
Minister would ascertain in tho first instance the nature 
of the demands which he undertakes in general terms to 
concede. 


DECORATED SPEAKERS. 

T HE custom which ordains that at tho end of a Session, 
especially a very busy or in any way a vejy remark- 
able Session, honours and decorations shall descend on tho 
members of that party which lias a temporary majority in 
the House of Commons, is, in itself, a sufficiently graceful 
one.* When, at the beginning of this wcok, a batch of 
fiftiSrs was announced, nobody found fault with tho addi- 
tions to the much -threatened Upper House, and nobody 
was surprised that these additions had allowed themselves 
to be added to it. Tho chief organ of their owp party, 
indeed, told the now peers that it was principally satisfied 
with theifr elevation to tho House of Lords because, they 


wore of no possible use ont of it; but thatjwwf cflrfly pw* 
of the game. Qui diV pair dit vaurien if the latest 
Radical proverb, and tbe unfortunate objeota of Mr. 
Gladstone’s desire to be a fountain of hbfiour got 
the benefit of itp # Bnt it may be repeated that nobody warn 
surprised at the creations. That Mr. GLADSTjjN* sbouifl 
periodically straggle to find porsons good enough to swell 
tho minority in the House of Lords, and that these- 
persons should in a considerable number of instances swell 
tbe majority instead, is a regular and rectteriM; scene of 
the political drama. That Scotch and Irisff peers should 
be glad to escape from the Mahomet’s coffin in\riuoh they 
hover between commoners and peers of Parliament ? that 
a hitherto unsuccessful candidate for a great historical 
honour should meanwhile accept a lesser one^ that % re- * 
presentativo of the Cliffords should not consider himself ] 
altogether out of place in the Upper Htfuse — all this woe | 
reasonable enough. It was rather more surprising" when 
a day or two later the announcement was made that tho 
Speaker of the Ilonse of Commons had accepted the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. There is certainly a pre- 
cedent for such a thing, and there is nothing more 
comforting to a well-regulated mind than, a prece- 
dent. But that the Speaker, who is supposed to occupy 
such a position already that when he chooses to vacatf it 
a peerage is his almost by right — tbat,*in particular, a 
Speaker who is heir-presumptivo to one of the oldest of 
English baronies should think it worth liiB while to accept 
this decoration, cortainly seemed a little odd. It is need- 
less to say that the Grand Gross of the Bath is a most 
honourable distinction ; but honour, like other things, is 
relative. In certain professions, and especially in the 
army, it is the very highest n on-hereditary honour to- 
which a good servant of his country can aspire. It may 
now and then be taken by a great noble as a mark of 
personal eminence. It has been known to be selected in 
preference to any hereditary honour by politicians of 
merit, but of fortune insufficient to support honours which 
are transmitted by descent. Mr. Brand does not come 
undor either of theso heads, and so it has not unnaturally 
boon thought that it was odd of him to take it, and 
odder of Mr. Gladstone — if in Mr. Gladstone anything 
could be odd — to offer it. 


Not a few critics have gone farther than this process of* 
lifting up the eyebrow. On tho extreme right and on the - 
extreme left heads have been shaken at Mr. Gladstone. 
and at Sir Henry Brand. It is remombered that tho 
present Session has not been an ordinary Session in which 
tho Speaker has been a god of Epicurus, not to say a 
Grand Lama. Ho has been a very active principle, indeed* 
and tho Government has been indebted to him for very 
vigorous action. He haB suspended, wo forgot how many 
members ; he has attempted and carried a mild coup d*dtat 
and ho has occupied (so it is whispered by malcontents) 
tho position of an agent of the Government of the day 
rather than of a sublime and independent power, to whom 
Governments and Oppositions are not, except as things that 
sit by a purely arbitrary accidont on his right hand and on 
his left. All this being, or being supposed to be, the case, sus- 
picious appear to have entered the minds of certain guardians 
of the commonweal. Eveiybody is quite certain that the 
motives of Air. Gladstone and of the Speaker are super- 
excellent, but everybody does not seem to bo quite certain 
that they may not be open to misconstruction. Wifi not 
future Speakers be bribed by these glittering baits to 
make themselves tools of a Ministry ? Will not the sus~ 
picion of a G.C.B. dangling before his persecutor embitter 
tho mind of the first Irish member whom Sir Knry 
Brand’s successor — may he be distant ! — suspends ? WiJJ 
not Mr. Bradlaugh’s spirited addresses be filled with 
the darkest imputations when he perceives this lavish- 
ing of the favours of a corrupt Coart upon his ohief 
persecutor P These and other questions or the kind ap- 
pear to disturb the minds of some of our contemporaries 
very mnch indeed, and they are even more disturbed 
about the future than about the present. The stars and 
ribbons of the different orders will, it would appear, id 
wandering fires to draw Speakers &way«from their duty,, 
and in times to come Speakers will have more of 
miscellaneous dnty to do than ever. The precedent isr' / 
very sad one, and much to be regretted by Ml lovers ora 1 , 
British Constitution on one hand or the Bill of Rights^ ; 
the other — things which are here mentioned not in the 
least because they are opposed to each othex$*bqt because 
they are perhaps the favourite symbolical forms in which 
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thetw* opposite parties choose to consider or at least to 
talk of ike tame iking. 

It would probably be difficult to find a more wrong- 
headed way of thinking or of saying a somewhat sensible 
thing than this objection. The idea of a Speaker being 
ctprrnpted J by a yard of ribbon, and a certain amount 
of jeweller's work, still more the idea of future Speakers 

2 mg with each other in prostituting their oifioo for 
e sake of these decorations, is, perhaps, one of the 
most fantastically absnrd that has occurred to presum- 
edly sane persons of late. We are to suppose a Speaker 
laboriously counting np the number of members sus- 
pended by bis predecessor, and wondering whother the 
name number will do for his own promotion ; looking at 
his watch, tg see whether the precious decoration depends 
on bis stopping a debate an lionr or two later or earlier ; 
diligently marking a diotionary of Parliamentary and un- 
parliamentary terms, so as to bo quite sure of stretching a 
point in favour of Ministers and against their opponents, 
lest haply be miss his 6.C.B. Sensitive politicians of this 
a tamp may bo assured that they quite mistake what they 
have to fear; When there are Speakers of the House of 
Commons capable of making themselves tools of Ministers 
for the sake of Grand Crosses of tho Bath, it really will not 
master much whether Grand Crosses of tho Bath aro given 
to them or not. Tho ribbon and tho cross and tho collar 
will only be the sign and symbol of a degradation already 
accomplished, and that degradation is not at all likely 
to be hastened by the granting of the decorations or 
retarded by the refusing of them. The real reason for 
objecting to the proceeding is that it seems to argue on 
the part of tho responsible Minister an entiro blindness to 
the nature, not merely of the oflico of Speaker, but of 
the particular dignity conferred on him. It has been said 
that honours are honourable in an altogether relative 
degree. Everybody knows the story of Elizabeth de- 
clining to bestow a peerage because, having knighted tho 
proposed peer, Bhe had nothing further to do for him. 
Supposing the story authentic, and tho view of ordinary 
knighthood which it suggests actually current, the dis- 
tinction now conferred on a ten-days’ Solicitor- General, 
or a mayor of a provincial town who happens to welcome a 
royqj 1 nersonago, or a sufficiently busy and pushing secretary 
of a congress of seismologists, would have been perfectly ap- 
propriate to the Speaker. It would have been none the less, 
but rather tho more, appropriate beeause he had done his duty 
in a trying time. For it is a now and dangerous doctrine 
that a Speaker, by keeping order in Parliament, confers a 
favour on the Ministry of tho day or does a service to 
them. It is tho duty of tho Ministry to support the 
.Speaker, not of the Speaker to support the Ministry ; and 
his sorvices are rendered to the Grown and the nation, not 
to any party. The Speaker in repressing disorder is 
warring against a public enemy, and rewards bestowed on 
him aro in the same category us rewards bestowed on a 
general for good conduct in tho field. Bnt it does not 
follow that exactly tho same reward is appropriate in the 
one case as in the othor. The general is often a man 
comparatively destitute of social rank, and a decoration 
whioh confers social rank at the same time that it ex- 

E ressos the favour of the Crown is therefore becoming to 
im. There is no social rank among commoners to which 
a Speaker while he is a commoner is not superior, and 
to tie a string of letters after his name and a string of 
ailk round his body is thorofore a ludicrous piece of 
ignorance rather than of impolicy. But possibly the 
.sense of the honour which any mark of his own ap- 
proval* confers has outweighed everything else with Mr. 
Gladstone. 


THE LEWISOHN CASE. 

S INGE the prorogation of Parliament any hope of 
redress for his past expulsion from .Russia which Mr. 
Lewisohn may have entertained must bo disappointed or 
suspended, when the limited toloration extended to him has 
expired. It is only by means of questions repeatedly asked 
An the House of Commons that the Foreign Office can 
fS^indaced to persist in tho ungrateful task of remon- 
' IKting with the Russian Government. Lord Granville 
^ scarcely be expected to undertake the conduct of a 
phonal controversy of secondary importance; but on 
reading over the papers whioh have been published, with 
his consent^ he may, perhaps, think it expedient to remind 
his representatives at St. Petersburg that a supercilious 


indifference to the grievances of British subjects is not 
calculated to win the approval of their superiors. Mr. 
Lewisohn, a London merchant and naturalized British 
subject, having a year ago arrived in St. Petersburg from 
Nishni Novogorod and Mbsoow, received notico to quit the 
capital iu twenty-four hours, aud to leave Russia without 
delay. It is not disputed that tho only ground of his 
expulsion was that lie is by origin and creed a Jew; nor 
havo the Russian authorities either apologized for their 
harsh proceeding, or allowed Mr. Lewisohn to return to 
Russia for the prosecution of Mb business. In answer to a 
noto addressed to the Russian Foreign Office by Lord 
Granville’s direction, M. de Giekh replied that he had 
given the necessary permission ; but ho afterwards found 
that tho document which he had signed contained only a 
reference to tho Minister of the Interior. On receiving tho 
ordor to leave St. Petersburg, Mr. Lkwtsohn called at the 
English Embassy, where ho was informed by a person 
whom he supposed to be a member of the official staff, that 
foreign Jews wero not allowed to Btay in tho capital. His 
informant was, as it afterwards appeared, only a servant ; 
and it is not worth while to inquire whether he was to 
blame for Mr. Lewikohn’s misapprehension. Tho Charge 
d'AHuires unreasonably reproaches Mr. Lewisohn for not 
having sent a message to some member of tho Embassy; 
or for not having applied to Mr. Plunkett himself, who 
happened, without Mr. Lkwisoiin’s knowledge, to bo stay- 
ing iu the same hotel. He adds that he might, if he had 
known of tho occurrence, probably have obtained, as a 
favour from the police, permission to Mr. Lewisohn to 
prolong his stay. Thero might, perhaps, havo been some 
inconvenience in the acceptance as a favour of a concession 
which has since been demanded as a right. 

In his first communication to the Foreign Office Mr. 
Plunkett broadly asserted that tho expulsion of Mr. 
Lewisohn was conformablo to law. Tho legal adviser -of 
tho Embassy, a Russian advocate, having by Lord GrAn- 
ViLLF/s direction boon consulted, arrived at ail exactly 
opposite conclusion. Tho question turns on tho terms of 
a treaty between Great Britain and Russia, and on certain 
regulations which contain the conditions on which pass- 
ports aro issued. British subjects visiting Russia aro, by 
a kind of favoured nation clause, entitled to the same 
privileges with natives; but native .lows iu Russia are 
liable to all manner of restrictions and disabilities, and 
the Russian Government probably holds that their alien 
co-religionaries are not ontitlcd to bo placed in a better 
position. Tho legal advisor, by whoso opinion the Embassy 
ought, to have been guided, distinctly states that the 
expulsion aud the prohibition to return are both irregular. 
Throughout tho short correspondence the English officials 
at St. Petersburg wero apparently biassed against Mr. 
Lewisohn, not bocauso lie was a Jew, bnt because he 
gave them trouble. It seems from some incidental notices 
that tho American Minister is not equally cosmopolitan in 
his sympathies; but, although ho has repeatedly protested 
against similar hardships inflicted on Jewish citizens of tho 
United States, ho appears thus far to have obtained no 
redress. It happened that many years ago a discussion 
involving the same principle arose botweon the English 
and American Governments. Tho authorities at Charleston 
imprisoned certain coloured sailors who camo to the port in 
an English vessel. The Government of South Caroliua 
contended that the laws affecting negroes applied to 
foreigners as well as to natives ; and tho Federal Cabinet, 
with which the negotiation was of course conducted, to 
a certain extent supported the claim of tho State. The 
matter was probably at last settled by sorao compromise. 

Mr. Lewisohn is one of many sufferers by tho want of 
legal sanction to tho covenants and customs which aro 
figuratively described as international law. If the Russian 
Government thinks fit to practise injustice within certain 
undefined limits towards British subjects, tho English 
Government can only endeavour to persuade or conviuco 
the Emperor and his Ministers that they arc in the wrong. 
It is impossible to go to war because a Jewish merchant 
has been vexatiously interrupted in tho conduol of his law- 
ful business ; and, unfortunately, there is no minor penalty 
for the violation of international right. From tho nature 
of the cos# it would bo difficult to resort to reprisals, which 
indeed are seldom employed, except on the vergo of war. 
Lord Palmerston, to a cortain extent, secured to English 
subjects the traditional privileges of Roman citizens by 
his willingness to prosecute quarrels on sufficient reason. 
Mr. Gladstone on more than one occasion proved, with 
his customary eloquence, that England was not the Roman 
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Empiro ; and that Englishmen were not entitled to ex- 
ceptional privileges ; but the bold spirit and patriotic bear- 
ing of the Foreign Minister were thon much more popular 
than the self-donying spirit of the dispassionate philan- 
thropist. M r. Gladstone scarcely understood that, notwith- 
standing appeiiruncos, Lord Palmerston was as prudent as 
himself. The cause of the Portuguese Jew who had a 
claim on the Government of Athens was taken in hand, nob 
for his own sake, but because the English Minister wished 
to address a warning through the Greek Government to 
Frauco. Mr. Lkwisoun represents no cause, except that 
of the Jewish community in England, which, with all its 
wealth and influence, would neither expect nor desire a 
vindication of its claims by warlike demonstrations. If, 
as seems probable, General Iisnatihfk or his colleagues 
refuse to listen to Lord Granville's arguments, nothing 
remains but to acquiesce in wilful injustice. In some in- 
stances potty affronts aro offered by one Government to 
another for the purpose of furnishing tho moans of future 
concessions. No other motive can bo plausibly suggested 
for a petty discourtesy and for a wanton display of in- 
tolerance and injustice. It has been generally supposed 
that tho Russian Government was inclined to treat Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues with almost ostentatious 
deferenco. 

In the course of correspondence or conversation M. db 
Giers atatod, in excuse for tho harshness of Russian legis- 
lation, that tho Nihilists were largely recruited from the 
ranks of the Jews. It is possible that the Government 
may really attribute revolutionary tendencies both to 
native ami foreign members of a community which is 
systematically persecuted in different parts of the Empire; 
but even a Rtassiari police functionary knows that London 
merchants on a large scale have no subversive designs. It 
is much more probable that their combinations excite tho 
Alarm or envy of commercial rivals who may perhaps 
find* means of obtaining official support. The policy of 
discount euancing and annoying the chief money-dealers 
of Europe must admit of some explanation, though it 
can scarcely be justified. The so-called Jew-baiters of 
Germany share and cultivate a popular prcjudico from 
which statesmen of the highest rank appear not to be 
wholly exempt. The objects of persecution are tho 
bumbler class of small capitalists who, like thoir co- 
religionists in almost all parts of the world, have a 
monopoly of the business of local money-lending. Russian 
Ministers aro less in the habit of consulting tho tastes 
and wishos of the vulgar; and the Government certainly 
disapproves of the outrages which have been perpotrated 
against the Jews in tho Southern provinces. It is, after 
all, possible that the expulsion of Mr. Llwisohn may have 
boon caused by some petty squabble or jealousy between 
different departments. The regulations provide that pass- 
ports issued to persons who appear by their names to 
be Jews shall be submitted to tho Minister of the In- 
terior, that he may decide on tho expediency of permitting 
them to reside. Mr. Levvisojin’s passport, issued by the 
Foroign Minister in Downing Street, was regularly vised 
at tho Russian Embassy, where perhaps tho Jewish np- 
poaranco of his name may not have boon noticed. A 
similar oversight may account for his freedom from 
annoyance during his stay at Nishni Novogorod and at 
Moscow. A touchy subordinate in the Ministry of the 
Interior possibly regarded as a grievance the omission 
of the proper officors to transmit tho document to his 
department; and it would be consistent with the true 
official temper to resent the negligence of some local 
underling at the oxpenso of the holder of tho passport 
when race and religion pointed him out for persecution. 
If it is in such coses impossible to secure redress, the next 
alternative is to make every breach of international 
courtesy or right as troublesome ns possible to the 
offending Government. Foroign Ministers will bo less 
inclined to interfere with the rights of British subjects if 
they know that a miscarriage with reference to u passport is 
likely to be followed by a long correspondence. They may 
also, perhaps, from timo to time glance at the notice 
papers or reports of the House of Commons containing 1 
questions which are followed by unpalatable discussion on 
Russian misgoverument. One such case as t^at of Mr. 
Ljswlsoun destroys tho effect of half-a-dozen reassuring 
communications addressed through Undor-Secretariea of 
{State to the House of Commons, 


THE NEW DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

ITT viura verra. Dr. Bradley is Dean of Westminster. 
We do not ask, as an inquisitive paper once did on the 
morrow of an unexpected choice of a Presidential candi- 
date, “Who is Franklin Pierce P” for Dr. Bradley's 
name is well known to all who arc interested in aoademioal 
success. But we may ask why is Dr. Bradley Dean of West- 
minster? Daily omniscience has told us that there is to 
be no breach of continuity between him Aid Dr. Stanley. 
This is consoling; but wo should like to be quite clear 
as to what is to be continued. We have often spoken of 
Dr. Stanley, and always with plainness of speech. We 
have admired his brilliancy, activity, learning, and devo- 
tion to his view of duty, without shrinking from pointing, 
out tho perils into whioh his eccentricities might havof 
led the Church and himself. Now, we should .like tof 
know whother Dr. Bradley is to continue the brilliancy 
or tho eccentricity? On this tho world is profoundly 
ignorant. It 1ms a general idea that Dr. Bradley is a 
Broad Churchman, as Dr. Stanley used also to be called. 
But when a man has been ticketed a Broad Churchman 
with nothing added to the description, the whole definition, 
for practical purposes, lias still to bo constructed. Unfor- 
tunately for this process, in the case of Dr. Bradley, tho 
materials, as fur ns we know, have not yet boon pro- 
duced, when tho question is of his fitness for an eccle- 
siastical post of peculiar responsibility. Dr. Bradley, 
alter a term of under- mastership at Rugby, achieved 
much reputation by bis discharge of tho semi-secular 
duties of Head-master of Marlborough School, and he 
was called upon a few years back to infuso modern ideas 
into University College, Oxford, which had long been 
reposing under Dr. Plumptre’s dignified presence. It can- 
not bo forgotten that, so lately as in the present year, 
the merits of the Master of University College wore further 
recognized by the addition to his labours of the responsi- 
bility of a stall at Worcester Cathedral, a post of which 
the duties can bo so arranged as to afford pleasurable 
change of occupation and of scono to heads of Houses during 
tho Long Vacation. Stalls are given for very various 
reasons, und they are emphatically a kind of patronage? 
which is indulgently criticizod if the recipient can show 
any reason for tho preforouco. Dr. Bradley was cer- 
tainly a man of merit, and Dr. Bradley's merit' seemed 
to have been adequately rocognized by his finding 
himself in tho prime of life Master of University 
Collego and Canon of Worcester. Now, after a very short 
tonurc, both posts are vacant, and vfre have to welcome 
in Dr. Bradley the successor of Wilbkrforce, Buckland, 
Trench, and Stanley. Mr. Gladstone may have struck 
on a rich vein of virgin ore. If so, there will be plenty of 
voices to praise his prescience. But, if the result bo limited 
to the adequate performance of routine duties, curious 
people will ask why two corporations liko University 
College and Worcester Cathedral were both of them 
disturbed, while so many divines who have doDe great 
things for religion in tho direct way of their Churchman- 
ship have been overlooked in the selection for a post 
which requires many more qualifications than those only of 
a suceosstul schoolmastor. 

It would bo no answer to snob inquiries to point to 
the list of Deans all round and ask whether Dr. Bradley 
was not at least up to the mark of the more distin- 
guished moiety of them. A Dean of Westminster is- 
as much more than merely a Dean as tho Comte D* Artois 
was more than a Count, or Montmorency, “ premier Baron 
“ Chretien,” moro than such another Baron as on8 of the 
Exchequer. When we say that this special Dean is neces- 
sarily by office, and ought roally to be in oharaoter, a great 
personage, we uso an expression which, nnder apparently 
vngne language, is thoroughly expressive to the intelligent. 

It is for those who offer Deaneries of Westminster and 
lor t hose who accept them to see that posterity shall not 
bo compelled to bold silence over the anoient boast that 
the Dean of Westminster is a great personage in Church 
and Stato. 


M. PAUL BERT. 

PAUL BERT has been delivering adisoour 
• aid of a secular school iu Paris whioh may pnpvo 
to have more inffuence upon French affairs than aU the 
directly political speeches whioh hare been called forth 
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by the recent elections. Its importance is derived less 
from tho contents of the address than from the fact that, 
these contents being what they are, the address should have 
been delivered by a man who is generally looked upon as 
the next Minister of Education, and delivered in the pre- 
sence, and honoured with the express approval, of a 
man who is generally looked upon as tho next Prime 
Minister. In fact, M. Gambetta almost gave M. Bert 
a Cabinet office on tho spot. “Your cheers,” he told 
the meeting, when the speech was ended, “do more 
44 than crown M. Bert's past ; they illuminate his 
“ foturo. His eloquence is of the kind that makos us 
44 all better and stronger.” After this wo must sup- 
pose that M. Gambetta adopts as his own all the main 
lines of M. Bert's discourse. He may attempt, as his 
custom is, to back out of thorn hereafter; but ho will llnd 
that M. Bkut’s words will be remembered by others, who 
will not fail to pin him down to all that M. Bert has Raid 
and that ho has accepted. It is difficult to tind an 
English parallel which will at all reproduce the strange 
Btate of things which these facts indicate, and yob not 
seem preposterous. M. Paul Bert and the yet greater 
man before whom ho was speaking havo certainly taken 
off the gloves. They evidently mean fighting, and as 
becomes men in this attitudo, they are careful to leave 
no one doubt ns to who it is that they are about 
to attack. Thoro is an end to tho old subterfuge about 
“ Clericalism ” being the onemy. The object of their 
hatred is neither Clericalism nor even Catholicism, but 
Christianity. 

M. Bert’s speech markedly divides itself into two 
parts. Thoro is the part which is meant to amuso 
the audience, and tho part which is meant to define 
a policy. In the former ho naturally devotes himself 
to attacking Catholicism. It is the only religion about 
which the majority of Frenchmen know anything, and 
it unfortunately furnishes him with just the material 
which ho is in want of. If only half M. Bert's 
quotations are from books which are really used in 
Catholic schools, tho authorities who allow them to bo 
used doRerve tho gravest censure. No doubt they produce 
a very different effuct whon they arc all brought together 
than whon they uro scattered over a mass of instruction, 
tho general tone of which is simpler and healt hier. But 
tho boasted organization of tho French Church was 
turned to very little account when it suffered tho kind of 
literature which has served M. Bert’s purpose so well to 
come into use in French schools. Many, perhaps all, of 
tho solutions of moral puzzles which M. Bert quotes are 
harmless enough so long as they are confined to the 
writings of casuists. But it certainly seems unnecessary 
to inform small children of tho conditions under which tho 
taking of another person's property is not stealing, or 
restitution of tho thing stolen not a duty. Children thus 
brought up are just as honest as other children, but an 
ingenious advocate has no difficulty in convincing a free- 
thinking audience that such teaching is no better than that 
given by a professional thief. The prudisbness which is 
near akin to prurience is not uncommon in France, but it 
would undoubtedly have been well if Froncli religious 
literature had in this respect been more Catholic and Iobs 
national. M. Bert, however, is hardly tho man to cast 
the first stone, for more than one of his allusions would havo 
commended themselves to his hearers on the gronnd of in- 
decenoy, if they had not had a stronger claim to their admira- 
tion on the score of profanity. Others of the religious books 
in use in French schools seem to be written much in the 
tone of the publications of tho Salvation Army, though 
tho terminology has to do with railways instead of with 
troops. Travellers to Heaven aro told the price of the 
various tickets, and are given their choice between the 
express train of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which 
carries only first-class passengers, and the fast train of 
piety, devotion, and the sacraments, which carrios first and 
second-class passengers. In fact, tho familiar language of 
a railway time-tablo is consistently reproduced ; tho scholar 
is incited to diligence by the reminder that on this line 
there are no sleeping carriages, and consoled by tho 
tassurance that tho passenger for Paradise need not take 
\ return ticket. If the clergy who have so long marched 
*lfcherever Cardinal de Bonnecuosis tells thorn had been 
bidden to make a tour of inspection of all the schools of 
which they have till now had tho control, M. Bert 
might have ‘'been deprived of some of tho most tolling 
parts of hiB speech. 


It is not these things, however, that make the speech 
important. It is that when M. Bert becomes serious, 
and# sums up the reasons which make him think reli- 
gious instruction positively mischievous, it turns out 
that it is nbt the absurdities or tho excrescences of 
Catholicism that really move his indignation, but its 
essence. Tho fundamental vice of roligious instruction, 
according to M. Bert, is that it teaches self- distrust, 
instead of self-confidence, and leads men to look to prayer 
instead of to their own exertions. The teaching of tho 
Church rests on grace, and grace is only another word for 
caprice; and upon faith, which is tho mother of super- 
stition. Tho State has at last banished this mischievous 
education from the public schools ; its business must now 
be to givo such an education in placo of it as shall put 
French children beyond all danger of ovor again listening 
to the sorcerer. If this is to bo tho accepted aim of tho 
new Republican majority, it is not oasy to see how thoy 
can long resist tho argument which the Justice has already 
founded on M. Bert's speech. Roligious teaching, says 
M. Bert, with M. Gambetta listening and assonting, is anti- 
social and corrupting. Why then, says M. Cl^m kncea u ' s 
orgau, do you — MM. Gambetta and Bert — advocate the 
payment of many thousand functionaries to givo this teach- 
ing to tho nation ? Tho inconsistency is too flagrant to 
bo long endured by a logical Assembly. Tho State may 
conceivably pay for tho teaching to thoso who like to 
learn them of moro harmless absurdities ; it owghfc noU to 
pay, and certainly will not long continuo to pay, for tho 
teaching of absurdities which, instead of being harmless, 
are radically wicked and demoralizing. Church and Stato 
must at once ho separated, and tho separation must bo 
justified on tho ground that the Church is too immoral an 
institution for a moral State to havo fellowship with. 
Tiie attitudo of the Republican party towards French 
Catholics will be very much that of the United States 
Government towards tho Mormons. It may not bo 
convenient to turn thorn out of tho country at this 
moment, but they will only bo allowed to remain there 
until tho time 1ms conic for dealing with them us they 
deserve. 

In tho present case, however, it is not a strange ancl 
unpopular sect that is singled out as the victim, but tho 
Church which was till a few years ago the Church of 
the French Government, and by inference of the great 
majority of Frenchmen. Only a month or two back in- 
deed tho present Minister of Foreign Affairs spoke of 
tho five-and-twonty millions of French Catholics. Un- 
less M. Gambetta is moro than ordinarily indifferent to 
tho charge of inconsistency ho must either deny fchu 
accuracy of M. St. Hilaire’s figures, or avow thut he 
regards thoso twenty-tivo million Catholics as so many 
brands whom it is given to him to snatch from the 
burning. Either way the prospect lor Franco is not 
hopeful. If M. Gambetta is convinced, or is prepared to 
act as though he were convinced, Hint Catholicism, which 
in this case means Christianity, is now the religion of a 
mere minority in tho country, and that it is consequently 
sale to declare open war against it, there is at least a 
possibility that he may bo deceived, if ho is satisfied, or 
is prepared to act as though lio were satisfied, that, oven 
if these wicked Catholics arc still in a majority, it is the 
duty of tho good and pure minority to do instant battle 
with them, there is the certainty of a severe and pro- 
longed conflict. Neither alternative promises anything 
but confusion. Tho Church in France, bo its demerits 
what they may, is tho one institution that has come 
down from tho past ; and if it is to bo violently up- 
rooted, it must be at the cost of a revolution. Tho fore- 
bodings of thoso who warned M, Thiers that tho Republic 
could never be Conservative will havo been realized to 
the letter, and it will only remain to l»o seen whether 
M. Thiers was equally right in his belief that, if tho 
Republic wero not Conservative, it would cease to bo. 


TIIE DEADLOCK IN TIIE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A N essay by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the Xiucleruth 
Century , on tho deadlock in the House of Common.', 
is, like all his writings, eloquent, thoughtful, and sug- 
gestive. With the causes of tho evil, which have u«> prac- 
tical importance because they cannot be roniuwd, -Mr. 
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Harrison deals but; slightly ; yet he is fully aware that 
recent changes in the constitution of the House have 
fundamentally affected its character. “ The traditional 
“ House of Commons,” ho says, 44 came from a single 
44 social doss trained in the same ideas, and having the 
“ oftprit do corps of a governing order. It no longer has 
“ that character, and it is losing it with every change in 
44 the franchise.” The consequences wore anticipated by 
cold-blooded politicians when some years ago Lord Russell, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli were, iiko rival candi- 
dates for the office of unjust steward, squandering for 
their own political advantage the trust which had beon 
committed to them by their employer. The process is 
about to be carried further by the extension of household 
suffrage to counties ; and the zeal of local agents in claim- 
ing tho franchise for lodgers will loavo littlo room for 
obango when, in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s expressed 
wish, tho country is governed by universal suffrage. It may 
bo hoped that Mr. Harrison exaggerates the antipathies 
between tho different classes who have to light out their 
battleH in the Uoaso of Commons. The unhealthy condition 
of society, and the mischievous results of the supremacy of 
numbers, cuunot profitably be discussed, because the pro- 
gress of democracy is irrevocable. It may be less impos- 
sible to improve the procedure of the House of Commons 
than to elevate its character. There is a model in its 
neighbourhood, which unfortunately it cannot bo compelled 
tQ copy. ^ No one/' says Mr. Harrison, in reforouco to 
the Irish Land Bill, “can dislike more than 1 do tho 
44 object and spirit of tho majority in the llouso of Lords. 
44 But u man must bo blinded by party rancour who fails 
44 to see that the Land Bill was (in method) discussod in 
44 tho Lords in the way befitting & real Senate. Two 
44 sittings were given to tho most vigorous, exhaustive, 
44 and aouto consideration of its ossontial principles. The 
44 speakers were men thoroughly in earnest, intiuuitoly ac- 
44 quainted with the subject, and capable of giving both 
44 masterly criticism and masterly dofeuce. No other men 
44 could get a hearing.” One result of 41 a discussion 
44 which, in mere point of motliod, was a perfect model of 
44 practical business,” was that clubs led by blatuut dema- 
gogues demanded the immediate suppression of the House 
of Lot iIh. In that Assembly, while it is still allowed to 
exist, freedom of debate will perhaps find its last resort. 
It is doubtful whether, if Mr. Harrison is right, it will 
long continue possible iu tho House of Commons. 

Mr. Harrison rightly judges that tho impediments to 
the conduct of business iu the House of Commons are not 
confined to the wilful obstruction which has boon practised 
by a small knot of members. Garrulity, vanity, and 
faction account for a great part of the waste of time, ex- 
pressing thornsclves in unnecessary .speeches, and in tho 
abuse of tho right of questioning Ministers. A more 
general cause of the inability of the House to discharge its 
proper duties is, according to Mr. Harrison, tho usurpation 
by the House of Commons of the executive power, in- 
cluding habitual interference with the details of adminis- 
tration. Iu this respect ho holds that tho House of 
Commons would exercise one of tho worst ki%ds of 
despotism, except that it is incapable of discharging the 
functions wl lie h it has assumed. Its vexatious interference 
with the powers and duties of government is copiously 
illustrated ; but Mr. Harrison is mistaken when ho includes 
private business among the distractions of Parliament from 
its proper work. Private Bills and opposed Provisional 
Orders aip exclusively on trusted to small Committees, 
wbiob deal judicially with the issues submitted to them. 
It is not necessary now to discuss the question whether 
any other tribunal would bo prcforablo. For the present 
purpoBo it iB enough to say that private business never 
clashes with the consideration of public affairs. The 
practice of putting useless questions to Ministers might 
easily bo checked by appropriate Standing Orders; nor is 
it probable that any proposal for the remedy of tho evil 
which may bo made in the next Sossion would he rejected 
by the House. As Mr. Harrison remarks, tho leaders of 
the Opposition seldom ask questions; and they would 
willingly restrain ambitious members belonging to tho 
rank and file of their party from interfering with the con- 
duct of business. 

Tho principal changes which Mr. Harrison recommends 
arc tho sumo which have often been discussed. He con- 
siders that the cloture or power of terminating debato is 
indispcusable, and that it ought to be entrusted to a bare 


mc^rity of the House. It is probable that after the 
failure of other schemes the experimentmill be tried, with 
the obvious risk of limiting freedom of debate. It is, 
perhaps, not likely that for the present a majority 
would arbitrarily silence its opponents, though as the 
gradual degeneracy of Parliament coincides with succes- 
sive extensions of the franchise, respect for tho rights of 
political adversaries may become as obsolete at Westmin- 
ster as at Birmingham. A House elected by the managers 
of Radical Clubs is not nnlikely to imitate the spirit and 
practice of its constituents. It will in the meantime be in 
the power of an obstructive faction to compel the appli- 
cation, of the silencing system, for the express purpose of 
depriving a minority of its legitimate freedom of disous- 
sion. The remedy which Mr. Harrison thinks most likely 
to be effectual is the reference to Select Committees of all ( 
the matters which are now discussed in Committees of the ; 
whole House. Tho Committees are, by an undefined 44 com- 
44 bination of selection and lot,” to be made at once oom- 
peteub und independent of the Government. The proposed 
machinery would not be easily arranged ; and every 
Committee would be subject to the disadvantage of 
party division. It is customary when important poli- 
tical questions . are referred to a Committee to provide 
for tho representation of both parties, but to give the 
Government a majority of one. The result is that not 
unfrcquontly the Report is carried on a strict party 
division. If some of the members wore selected by lot 
the result would be the same, for as soon as the list of 
members was published the nature of tlie Report would 
be confidently anticipated. The members of Election 
Committees were selected by lot, and consequently in the 
years which followed the Reform Bill tho decision almost 
always coincided with the interests of the majority. In 
later times, it is true that the morality of Election Com- 
mittees improved, but they were bound to decide judicially 
according to the evidence. A Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill would conscientiously and certainly have dis- 
tributed itself according to its party connexions. 

If the Report of a Committee on the clauses of the Bill 
were to bo binding on the House, a Government Bill might 
as well bo sent to the House of Lords ou the day after 
the second reading. If Mr. Gladstone had referred the 
details of the Irish Land Bill to a Committee including 
a majority of his supporters, the fow provisions for 
tho protection of tho residuary rights of landlords which 
were inserted at the instance of the Opposition or by the 
llouso of Lords would not havo been includod in the 
Bill as reported. On tho other hand, it would havo 
been absurd to nominate a Committee which, by tho 
operation of a ballot, might have contained a hostile 
majority. In either cose the result would havo boon that 
the House, unless discussion were prohibited under the 
Standing Orders, would inevitably have revised in 
detail the Report of the Committee. It is not neces- 
sary to interpret incidental and fragmentary criticisms 
as attempts to confute Mr. Harrison’s conclusions. It is 
not until a detailed measure is proposed for considera- 
tion that it will bo possible to form a confident opinion 
of schemes for restoring the efficiency of tho House 
of Commons. Mr. Harrison has not generally been 
regarded as an enthusiastic admirer of any Parlia- 
mentary system. At present his confidence seoms to 
be reposed exclusively in the virtue and wisdom of 
Mr. Gladstone. The qualified enlogy which is bestowed 
on the House of Lords perhaps indicates a conviction that 
a true aristocracy of the wisest and best wonld govern 
States better than the multitude and itB delegates. Tho 
incompetence of representative bodies mast be diminished 
or corrected by the strictest control which can be devised 
in tho form of regulations. In the process of alleviating 
Parliamentary despotism the majority will become still 
more absolutely despotic. An Opposition is, perhaps, more 
disposed to talk than a Ministerial majority which oan 
havo its own way by voting in Bilence. The signal will bo 
given at tho proper moment by a beneficent Minister, 
who perh&pB greatly dislikes contradiction. When Mr. 
Gladstone, in his opposition to the Divorce Bill, first 
exemplified the facilities for delay afforded by the forma, 
of the House, he scarcely foresaw the necessity of mna v * ' J 
troublesome opponents. 
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THE DOTEREL COURT-MARTIAL. 

f | HE court-martial which has been sitting since last week 
-L to inquire into the loss of the Doterel seems likely to 
answer only on incidental purpose. The cause of the explo- 
sion is apparently beyond the reach of discovery. What- 
ever the motive power was, it did its work too completely 
to leave many indications from which its character or origin 
eon be inferred. There is nothing to show that it was duo 
to any Fenian fegenoy, bat on tho other hand there is no- 
thing to show that it was the work of any other agency, 
and m a matter of this kind suspicion is almost as alarm- 
ing as oertainty. If we assume an explosivo machine to 
ifcwe somehow been socroted on board the "Doterel , it might 
have led to a disaster indistinguishable from that which 
actually happened. Consequently, unless it can bo 
shown that tho explosion came about in some other 
way, tho Fenian hypothesis will be just as likely 
as, though no moro likely than, any other hypothesis. 
The practical inference from this state of things is simply 
that, if there be any precautions to be taken against de- 
signed explosions, it will be well to tako them with the same 
care and persistence as though the loss of the Doterel had 
actually been traced to this cause. We know tho kind of 
throats that have been uttered, and wo see that something 
has happened which, for anything wo can prove to 
the contrary, may have been a fulfilment of these threats. 
That is Warning onongh for reasonable men, and we cannot 
imagine that any potty ambition of being superior to 
Fenian scares will prevent the naval authorities from 
exercising the fullest supervision over every possible —or 
impossible — means by which tho Fenian pledges may be 
redeemed. 

The incidental purpose which tho court-martial may bo 
made to servo has nothing to do with any particular 
theory as to the causo of tho explosion. Attention lias 
often been drawn to the demands which modern Rhips 
make upon tho knowledge and care of all who are con- 
cerned in navigating them. These complicated machines 
are full of contrivances designed to make them destructive 
to an enemy, but almost equally well fitted to make tho in 
destructive to their own crows. Their magazines and coal- 
bunkers are so many theatres of possiblo combustion, tho 
safety of which is only assured by constant supervision of 
tho ventilation which is to prevent the accumulation of 
explosive gases. From the captain down to tho lowest 
sailor who can by possibility have tho ventilating ap- 
paratus under his charge, the crow of tho ship ought to 
bo thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the machinery 
by which ventilation is provided, and with tins way 
in which this machinery is called into use. Judged 
by the old standards of seamanship, this is but dull 
work for a sailor to bo employed in, but the im- 
portance of its being well done, and tho tremendous 
consequonces that may follow upon its being ill done, are 
of themselves sufficient to give it dignity and interest. 
Knowledge of this kind docs not come by chance, or even 
by use. It must bo imparted, in tho first instance, by 
those who are responsible for tlieso ships being what tboy 
arc. A man may aB well expect to know how to tako a 
watch to pieces without previous instruction from a watch- 
maker as to know all the precautions that are requisite to 
ensure tho safety of a modern Bbip of war without pre- 
vious instruction from the constructors from whoso designs 
and under whose supervision sho has been built. When a 
ship is put in commission, as much caro should be taken 
to inform the officers and men of what has been done by 
ber builder to guard against explosions, and what is re- 
quired from them to ensure that tho safeguards provided 
are put to their proper uro, as to acquaint them with any 
other part of their duties. The evidence given before the 
court-martial certainly shows that nothing of this kind 
was done in tho case of the Doterel ; and though it is of 
course possible that the Doterel was in this respect an 
exceptional vessel, it is disturbing to find that even one 
Queen’s ship can be a problem to all concerned with 
her. 

Tlifrt this is not too hard a word to use of the Doterel 
is shfrwn again and again in tho course of the trial. 
One fllint in particular has been constantly pressed on 
the witnesses by the members of tho court — a point, be 
it observed, of very great importance as regards one of the 

S igsible causes of the explosion. The foreman of Chatham 
ockyard, under whose supervision the Doterel was fitted 
out, described early on the second day of the trial the 


ventilating arrangements of tho magazine. Later in the 
day tho carpenter of tho ship was cullod. He stated that 
ho was thoroughly acquainted with the construction of 
tho magazine, that ho had examinod it twice before the 
Doterel was commisRioned, and that he saw no ventilators. 
Upon failing t.o find any, ho spoke to the foreman of the 
ard; and afterwards, when the ship was at Plymouth, 
o spoke to tho foreman afloat and to tho Gunnery Lieti- 
tonant, but nothing was dono, and the magazine remained 
unventilated. At this point tho foreman of Chatham 
Dockyard was recalled, his ovidenco road over to him, and 
he was asked whether the vontilator described in his evi- 
dence was actually tho fitting placed in tho Doterel. He 
then declared hiniRelf willing to stato on oath that it was 
— partly, apparently, on the ground that., as a ship goes on 
towards completion, “ special draughtsmen nro appointed 
“ by tho Chief Constructor to make correct and authentic 
“ drawings of everything accomplished.” The Gunnery 
Lionlonant at Plymouth was then called. Ho statod that, 
on the arrival of the Doterel at Plymouth, he had been 
informed by the carpenter that no ventilating fittings had 
been arranged in the magazine, and had reported this to 
the inspecting officer, fdore than this, ho had himself, 
“ immediately on entoring the magnzine, noticed a want 
“ of ventilation.” The next witness was the foreman afloat 
at Plymouth. lie remembered nothing of the communi- 
cation made to him by tho carpenter of the Doterel , but he 
contributed a very remarkable communication of liis own. 
Several vessels of tho Doterel class bavo been fitted 
out at Plymouth, and ho believes from general knowledge 
and examination of the drawings that their magazines are 
provided with no means of ventilation. Ventilation, in 
fact, is a luxury reserved for larger ships. At all events, 
ho is able to state positively that nothing of the kind is 
shown in tho drawings. Apparently, therefore, the same 
drawings convoy quite opposite ideas to tho officials at 
Chatham and the officials at Plymouth. The latter arc 
at all events of one in iud upon this question. Two other 
foremen were called and declared that in none of tho ships 
of tho Doterel class fitted out at Plymouth— eleven in 
number — have any ventilating arrangements been fitted to 
the magazines. On the other hand, the leading shipwright 
at Chatham declared that he had himself fitted tho ventila- 
tor to the magazine of the Doterel. Thus the conflict of 
testimony is in every way complete. The officials at 
Chatham and those at Plymouth alike base their state- 
ments on knowledge of the drawings made of the fittings 
of each ship as it is being built. From Chatham we hear 
positively that ventilation is always provided for ; from 
Plymouth that it is never provided for. This may 
conceivably be explained on the supposition that at 
Chatham ships of tho Doterel class are built in one way 
wildcat Plymouth they are built in another. JO veil in this 
improbable event, howover, the difference should bo recog- 
nized, and it should bo known at once from the fact that 
u. ship was built at one dockyard or tho other that her 
magazine is or is not ventilated. In the cast; of tho 
Doterel , however, this knowledge would bo of very little 
avail. Tlie conflict of evidence comes much nearer home. 
Whatever bo the custom as regards the class of ship, it is 
stated in the most positivo way that ventilators of a 
specific kind were fitted to the DntereVs magazine, and it 
is slated with equal assurance that no such ventilators 
existed. Even if these discrepancies admit of reconcilia- 
tion, it is highly discreditable that they should bo thdreto 
bo reconciled. Let it bo conceded that it is a matter 
of no importance whother magazines are ventilated or 
not. In that case why should any examination of a 
ship ho undertaken to ascertain tho presence or absence 
of a wholly unimportant particular? The repetition of this, 
process must tend to engender habits of carelessness and 
to leave the officials uncertain whether the inspections they 
aro making are serious or formal. Tho facts revealed by 
this court-martial give a very unsatisfactory picture of 
dockyard administration. It soems to be characterized 
neither by unity nor method, nor even by an honest ad- 
mission that these qualities do not exist, and consequently 
that provision has to be made for doing without them. It 
is not a matter for shame that tho causo of the explosion 
on board tho Doterel should remain unknown. What is 
a matter for sbamo is that it should bo equally unknown 
whether an omission which might have been a cause of 
the explosion was or was not made in the construction of 
the ship. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 

T HE complexity of modern administration is nowhere 
better shown than in the Reports of the Local 
Government Board. Doth the elements which make np 
this complexity aro to bo fonnd there. The multiplicity 
of the subjects doalt with is extraordinary, and tbo multi- 
plicity of the authorities which have to deal with them is 
scarcely less so. Everywhere the central authority is seen 
to be divided between the desire to, make the local autho- 
rities do their work and tho fear lest, in compassing this 
end, it should unwittingly be led on into doing it for them. 
Indeed, philanthropists are constantly irritated by the 
delays and compromises to which this conflict gives birth ; 
and it is hard, no doubt, to construct a theoretical justifi- 
cation of it. But, considering how much uncertainty 
there yet is, and scorns likely to be for soino time to come, 
upon some of tho most important mattors with which local 
administration is concerned, the delays may be welcomed, 
even if the compromises aro still hold to bo unforLunato. 
It iB alarming oven to think of the condition tlio country 
would now be in if tho suggestions which have successively 
found favour with sanitary and Poor Law •reformers had 
been carried out with the vigour belonging to a strong 
central government. Even the natural progress of what 
*waa at flie time supposed to have been sanitary improve- 
ment did much to make typhoid the household word it 
1 ms now become ; and, if the Local Government Board had 
existed fifty years ago, and had been continuously ready to 
guide itself and the couutry by the latest light for the time 
being, wo might have succeeded in acclimatizing two or 
throe more diseases of the first magnitude. Even the 
magnificent system of drainage which makes London tho 
admiration of a so wage- troubled world is now viewed with 
just suspicion by’ every one except tbo members of tho 
Metropolitan Board of Works, while for those who have 
tho unhappiness to live in tho neighbourhood of Barking 
suspicion has already passed into certainty. If local 
authorities had been as energetic all over England as 
they woro in Loudon, wo should be universally recon- 
sidering tho disposal of our sewage. This unpleaaing 
subject makes pretty largp demands on ns as it is, but at 
any rate tuo majority of tho bodies which havo to work 
out the problem need not bo troubled by the thought that 
their former labour has gone for nothing. Jt is con- 
sideration, not reconsideration, that thoy are asked to 
undertake. 

The Report of the Local Government Board for 1880 
shows no great change iu the statistics of pauperism. Tho 
•expenditure for relief was slightly higher than during the 
previous year, as it had been in each of tho preceding 
years. It takes some time, apparently, for trade movements 
to make themselves felt upon the class which supplies 
paupers. Tho prosperous years at the beginning of the 
last decade aro not thoso which show the most 
satisfactory figures. It was not till 187 7\ when trade 
had again become depressed, that the poor-rate reached 
its lowest point. Since that year it has been stoadily, 
though slowly, rising. The distribution of tho cost 
between in-muintenanco and out-relief has greatly 
changed during the last ten years. Under the former 
bead tho charge in 1880 was 15 per cent, greator than it 
was in 1871; while under tho latter head it was 2 6 per 
cent. less. Tho evidence of statistics has not, however, 
completed the conversion of the Guardians. In tho 
South-Western counties 78 per cent., and in Wales nearly 
85 per cent., of tho total relief is still given outside tho 
workhouse. But for this it might be thought that there 
was no resisting the example of the Metropolitan Unions. 
In 1871 tho total cost of indoor and outdoor relief was 
848,507/.., in-maintenance taking 436,2082., and outdoo* 
relief 412,2992. In 18S0 the sum spent in outdoor relief 
bad fill Ion to 198,4222.; and, on the theory in favour 
with country Guardians, the total cost of poor relief 
ought to have greatly increased. Instead of this, it had 
fallen to 712,1972. It is fair, however, to say that the 
Loudon Guardians have been exceptionally helped in their 
progress towards sound views on this subject. If they 
had had nothing but theory to guide them, they might 
not have moved much faster than their neighbours. 
Fortunately for tho metropolitan ratepayers, a largo 
part of the cost of in-maintenance is borne by a 
common fund raised from the whole of London. Tho 
Guardians of each Union have thus a direct interest 


in offering “ the house M to paupers. They may still 
in their hearts believe that outdoor relief is cheaper than 
in-maintenance. They wonld perhaps, say that the differ* 
enoe between the wordp used to describe the two pro- 
cesses proves this, sinoe.yrhile tho outdoor pauper i^pjaly 
“ relioved,” the iudoo^ pauper has to be 11 maintained/* 
But this argument is of little worth in presence of 
the fact that the cost of relief is borne by tho Union, 
whereas the web of maintenance is borne ^by the com- 
mon fund. The Unions which Bhow most enlighten- 
ment upon this subject aro those from which least 
enlightenment might, a priori, have been expected. The 
average proportion of outdoor to indoor paupers for all, 
the London Unions was nearly 52 to 48 ; but in the great' 
East- end Unions of Whitechapel and St. Goorge's-in-the- 
Easfc it was 23 to 77 and 18 to 82. The lesson to be del 
rived from thoso figures is that, wherever aid is given to 
local rates, it should be made dependont on the adoption of 
somo sonnd principle which would have small chance of 
finding favour with local ratepayers except under the 
gentle pressure of pecuniary aid. It used to be said that 
the indisposition generally felt towards the workhouBe 
was largely duo to the cruel separation of husband and 
wife which w r as enforced there. No charge mado a greater 
figure in the furious indictments of which the Poor Law of 
1834 was so long the object. Under an Act p&SBod in 
1876 the Gnardians have a discretionary power to allow 
husband and wife to live together in the workhouse when 
either of them is infirm, sick, or above sixty years of age. 
This relaxation of tho law has had an unexpected result. 
It has decreased the number of applicants for outdoor 
relief. “ In many instances," says the Report, “ old people 
“ havo complained of being sepuratod merely for the pur- 
“ pose of obtaining outdoor relief, as, when it lias been 
“ explained to them that the law permitted them to be 
“ together in tho workhouso, thoy declined to accept the 
“ offer.” 

The most interesting feature in tho Poor Law side of the 
Report is the account given by Mr. Homute, the In- 
spector of Pauper Schools for tho London district, of the 
experiment which the managers of the Kensington and 
Chelsea school district are making at Banstead. Tho 
600 children under their charge are housed, not as is the 
case with tho othor metropolitan school districts, in one 
largo school, but in twenty “ village homes,” each 
standing in its own plot, with its own tiowor garden and 
playground, and forming part of a village street, with 
chapel, school-rooms, infirmary, and shops for industrial 
training. Ten of these homes are for boys above sevon 
years of age, tho other ton being reserved for girls and 
infants. Each of tho boys' houses has accommodation for 
36 children under the charge of a married couple, as 
father and mother of tho family ; the “ father ” being em- 
ployed daring tho day as an industrial teaoher, the 
“ mother ” superintending tho cooking and manage- 
ment of tho house. Tho girls’ honses contain 24 
children, each under the charge of a “mother.” Tho 
girls take care of tho infants, and are taught cooking and 
household and laundry work. Some of our readers may 
remember tho excitement caused some years ago by the 
luto Mrs. Nassau Senior's attack upon the system of 
bringing up pauper children in district schools. After all 
deductions had been mado for unconscious exaggeration, 
and for a faulty method of collecting statistics, two of 
Mrs. Senior’s charges remained substantially unimpngnod. 
The girls brought up in these huge buildings, where the 
employment of the best mechanical aids is a necessary part , 
of economical management, cannot receive the kind of in- 
struction which is calculated to fit them for the work they 
will probably have to do when thoy go out into life. The 
cooking appliances which are needed to prepare a dinner 
for 1,000 children have nothing in common with the humble 
grate iu a poor man's cottage or a small tradesman's 
kitchen. If a girl learns how to manage a gas stove or 
the latest improvement in slow-combustion ranges — and 
tho probability is that she will not be allowed to meddle 
with cither — it is a hundred chances to one whether what 
she will have learnt will be of any use to her after- 
wards. This was one of the faults which Mrs. Sacrioa * 
justly found with the district schools. The othetfwas 
the mixing np of orphan and deserted ohildren-^who 
have virtually become wards of the State, and so havo 
a claim to bo protected from bad companions, so 1 far 
as if is possible for this to be done — with the children 
who come in with their parents for a short time, who are 
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nstiftlly vagrants of the lowest type, and who yet have all 
the influence upon the regular inmates which is given by 
superior knowledge of the world ontside and a larger ex- 
perience of life. In both these respects village homes are 
superior to district sohools. They are small, and so admit 
of being worked by small appliances, and by hand instead 
of by maohines. They are distinct from one another, and 
so admit of more careful grouping, according to the 
antecedents of the inmates. Mr. Holoate is ovidontly 
impressed by the objections to which ho thinks that the 
system is open on the score of expense, and ho docs not 
seem to attach snfliciont force to the weighty arguments 
which can be used in defence of it, evon from the point 
4. of view of ultimate economy. At present the experiment 
\is only in its infancy, bat it is one that doserves to bo 
watched with sympathy as well as interest. 


SOME OXFORD CIIAPELS. 

W E hardly know any buildings more completely sni rjeneria 
than the typical Oxford College Chapel, buck as the 
Chapels of New Collogo and All Souls. Wo. question whether 
the type referred to is to he found anywhere in England but 
at Oxford. Asa rule, like raupo* produce like effects; and thn 
circumstances of mediaeval collegiate life were much the same 
at both Universities. But tho builders at Cambridge contented 
themselves with the simpler plan of the unbroken parallelogram, 
the antechapel being formed by screening off one or two of the 
western hays. Even Henry VI/s colossal chapel at King's is of 
the same unambitious type. It is one long hall from end to end, 
without aisle or transept. The side chapels are entirely external 
to the main walls, tilling tho recesses between tho gigantic 
buttresses which sustain tho vault. The Chapel of Jesus is a 
cruciform conventual church, adapted in the fifteenth century to 
collegiate use, and therefore forms no real exception. At Oxford, 
too, we find this simpler arrangement, as in the former chapel of 
Balliol, and those of St. Johu’s, Jesus, and University; but the 
grander and more fully developed type was evidently the favourite, 
and continued to bo adopted from its introduction by William of 
Wykeham at Now College, at the end of the fourteenth contury, till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century at Wudham, and almost 
its close at Brascnoso. At Queen’s, also, wo learn from Loggnn’s 
bird’s-eye view, an “outer cliupel ” of the Now College type was 
added in 1518 to the simple oblong chapel of rich Decorated 
architecture finished in 1382, almost contemporaneously with 
Wvkeham’B buildings. 

The plan of these buildings is, in block, thnt of a cruciform 
church, deprived of its nave, such ns Merton Chapel at tho pre- 
sent day, and of Bristol Cathedral before its recent completion. 
But the similarity is superficial. The western liml) is no 
transept, hut a very short nave of two hays, tho apparent tninncptnl 
projections being formed by the aisles. If carried further west- 
ward to their normal length, these clmpels would become 
churches, comprising an aisled nave and an aislelcss chrtmvl, of 
the common type. The superficial likeness to the arrangement 
at Merton, which is an unfinished building, consisting of the 
choir, transept, and central tower of a cruciform church, of which 
the nave was never built, has led some to the erroneous conclusion 
that Wykeham, struck with the convenience of this plan for col- 
legiate purposes, adopted it with modifications in his chapel at 
New. This theory, however plausible, is completely refuted by 
chronology. The buildings of Wylseham’s “ New College,” more 
properly “Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenford,” the 
fulfil ment of his grand design fur raising the standard of education 
in England, were completed when on the vigil of Balm Sunday 
1386 the first warden and fellows entered on their new home. 
The cloisters, the last completed portion, were consecrated by 
Nicholas, Bishop of Ihinkold — one of Edward lll.’s creatures, 
unrecognized by the Scotch Church —October 19, 1400. At this 
time Morton Chapel consisted of the choir only ; nor was it till 
about seventeen years later that the suspended work was re- 
sumed, the transepts not being finished till 1424* when the whole 
was “rededicated with great pomp.” The central tower is later 
still, dating 1448- J 450. We may therefore safely ascribe the 
plan of this chapel to Williism of Wykeham. Tho great con- 
venience of the spacious antechapel for tho performance of the 
various functions, almost as much secular as ecclesiastical, of 
■which college chapels were the appointed place in medieval 
times, was self-evident. The college chapel, us Mr. Clark lias re- 
minded us, was tho recognized place for meetings, acts, disputa- 
tions, lectures, and even for dramatic performances. When Queen 
Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1564 the AM aria of Plautus and 
other plays were acted beforo her in the antechapel of King's, and 
that, too. on a Sunday evening. Ruggles’B hjmmimu * was per- 
formed in tho same Bftcred precincts beforo her successor. Thero 
survival of the custom even to our own day iu 6ome colleges, 
inf&he election of FoIIowb, the signing of leases, and tho delivery 
ofSeclamations on secular subjects in the chapel. Still, tho incon- 
gruity between the sacred and the profane was less conspicuous when 
secular actions were transacted in an antechapel, separated by a screen 
from the chapel proper. The suitableness of the flan is proved by 
its having been adopted successively by Ohicheley at All Souls 
and by Waynflete at Magdalen, os well os in the already men- 


tioned additions at Queen’s. It was also revived at a much 
Inter date (1613 a.d.) at Wadham— that remarkable and, at 
first sight, almost staggering reproduction of pure Perpendicular 
forms nnd details side by side with a composition of the most 
debased character — whore the two sido arches, dividing off the 
aisles of the antechapel, are evidently copied from those of New, 
and in less complotoness at Oriel; and, last of all, in 1666, in that 
strangely heterogeneous, but not uupicturcsaue, medley of the 
classical and Gothic styles at Brasenose. The former chapel of 
Exotor, built in 1624 (which has given place to Sir G. G. Scott’s 
attract! vo, but somewhat tame, adaptation of the Sainte-Chnpolle), a 
building remarkably good for its date, which we should have been 
glad to see preserved, had exceptionally the untochapel at the 
side, forming a south aislo, divided from the main body of the 
chapel by a row of pillars and arches. 

It was a further recommendation of Wykeham’s design that by 
this lateral extension of the antechapel tho architectural effect of 
tho western Imsido was greatly augmented, And the chapel assumed 
much greater dignity and importance than if it bad terminated in 
a simple gable. No one can huvo noticed the grand effect of tho 
west end of New College Chapel, towering above the low cloisters, 
or that of Magdalen Chapel irom Pugin’s entrance gateway, with- 
out appreciating the fooling which dictated tho arrangement. 

The one modern chapel in which the typical Oxford plan bos 
boon in any way attempted is that of St. John’s. Cambridge. 
Hero, however, Sir Gilbert Scott has preferred the rudimentary 
Merton type. The western wings aro real transepts, opening into 
the lantern space by broad single arches, and thoro is a tower 
which would have been control if tho nave had been built. The 
effect is stately, but, as at Merton, incomplete. 

The earliest collegos at Oxford, very humble foundations, bait 
no chapel. The members worshipped in an adjoining parish 
church. Wlien chapels began to be added they were nothing more 
than small oratories. To Wykelmm must bo ascribed the intro- 
duction of the more stately ideal to which, after his time, most of 
the subsequently erected colleges sought to conform themselves. 
According to his arrangement, tho two edifices essential for the 
common life of the society, tho hall aiul tho chapel, formed one 
continuous building standing end to end. At University and 
St. John’s the clmpel stands to the oast of tho hall, and an 
east window, that ieaturo bo Hpecinlly dour to the English mind, 
was possible. This arrangement was also adopted by Hawksmoor 
in his stately classical design at Queens. But in the three oarlie?r 
examples of Now, All Souls, and Magdalen, either local circum- 
stances or the caprice of the designer dictated another arrange- 
ment. Tho clmpel is placed to tho west of tho hall and ends in a 
dead wall. Tho absence of an east window, however, instead of 
being allowed to be any injury to the architectural effect, has 
given an opportunity for adding greatly to its internal magni- 
ficence. The end wall afforded a field for that luxurianco of 
tabernacle work, in which tho architects of tho Perpendicular 
period revelled, and which may be regarded as the chief glory of 
the style. When fresh from th6 cur vers’ hands, every niche filled 
with its appropriate statue, the whole glowing with colour and 
bright with gilding, and rich with “ busy entail, '* few more magni- 
ficent spectacles can have been presented than the veredoses of 
lhe*n clmpels. The whole end-wall was the reivdos, and the 
composition, rising tier above tier from basement to roof, dis- 
played the combined skill of architect, sculptor, and colourist, at 
its highest and best, in a triumph of decorative art. 

But while few of our medieval architectural works can have 
been more deserving of admiration limn these noble chapels, few 
have suffered more seriously, first from brutal violence, aud after- 
wards from well-intentioned, but almost more mischievous, resto- 
ration. The rich tabernacle work and statues which were their 
chief glory —and of which Wykeham had such a tender care that 
he specially forbad tho scholars at Now Collego to jump down 
violently from the hall tables lest they might endanger the images 
nu the other side of the wall — were to tho first reformers, and 
even more to their Puritan successors in tho seven leant li century, 
monuments of superstition, which it was their sacred duty to 
tear down and destroy. Everywhere tho same work of destruction 
was ruthlessly carried out. Not only were the images removed, 
but the tabernacles were so completely broken up that tho whole 
end-wall became a hideous ruin. The fragments of the magnifi- 
cent canopies were huddled into tho vacant hollows of the niches, 
like so much rubble, and to give tho mutilated building some 
semblance of decency the whole was neatly plastered over and white- 
washed. At New College, in 1695, one Henry Cook, a favourite 
artist of William 111., who employed him to repair tho Cartoons, 
of which ho executed tlio copies now in tho Taylor Gallery, for tho 
Duko of Marlborough, was entrusted with tho work. It was liis 
fancy, iu complete defiance of the original design, to “ represent 
tho concave of a semi- rotunda, in which tho cast end of the 
clmpel was supposed to terminate. 1 ’ In the centre was M the Saluta- 
tion of the Virgin.” At All Souls tho artist employed was 
Robert Strealer, Serjeant-painter to Charles II. “ A very civil 
little man and lame/’ writes Popys, “but lives handsomely/’ who 
is chieilv known to us by the vast allegorical painting with which 
ho decorated tho oei’ ug of tho iSheldonuin Thoatre, “ his principal 
performance,” says W alpole, “ but ft very menu 0110.” Pepys tolls 
us that some connoisseurs of his day pronounced it “ butter done 
than those of Rubens at Whitelmll ” — an estimate he did not fully 
share, though u certainly vury noble.” In 1664 I10 bedaubed tho 
whole end-wall of llio clmpel with a vast picture of tho Rcfliirroc- 
tion, and did bis best to spoil the ,lino hawmerbeam roof by 
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stretching canvas over the rafters, painted with mock u caissons/ 
or sunk panels. Streeter’s work within a quarter of a century of 
its execution was obliterated by Sir James Thornhill's wondrous 
u Apotheosis of tbo Founder,” with its clouds and streaming dra- 
peries, descending angels and soaring souls, which lias only in our 
own day ceased to disfigure the chapel. At the same time, figures 
of the Latin Fathers in sham canopied niches were painted by him 
between the windows. A rich Corinthian marble altarpiece was 
set up by Dr. Clark, and Bishop Gold well's screen separating the 
chapel from the antechapel was replaced by ono certainly of ex- 
quisite though inappropriate design by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The windows were filled with dull chiaroscuro glass, resembling 
those Indian-ink drawings on which our grandmothers wasted so 
much time, of which some remnants aro, or wore lately, still to be 
seen; and which, iu our memory, darkened the whole chapel at 
Magdalen. These costly decorative works — so strangely does 
taste change — were onco regarded as investing the chupei with 
u the effecting character of solemn simplicity"; “whatever the 
visitor forgets he remembers the beautiful chapel of All Souls." 
About the same time that Cook was covering the chapel of New 
College and Stroatcr that of All Souls with their tasteless pro- 
ductions, Isaac Fuller was doing the same at Magdalen. With 
a sublime audacity, he chose the Last Judgment for his subject, 
with the intention, wo are told, of giving to the untra veiled 
some idea of the design and colouring of Micliuel Angelo's work, 
occupying a similar position in the Sistine Chapel ; “ an attempt,” 
writes Walpole, “ in which he certainly failed.” Addison sung 
the praises of Fuller's picture, ns an immortal work, in solioroii9 
Latin versus “done to order," describing it rather as it ought to 
"have beeft than us it was. It wns evidently a very commonplace 
performance, as little to be regretted as Cook s aud St renter's. Of 
course whatever new woodwork was added was designed in the 
classical style. Happily the old stalls and panelling were retained' 
at All Souis, but, in violation of all harmony of stylo, ti Corinthian 
cornice was made to surmount them. 

These tasteless changes were made, as we have seen, at the close 
-of the seventeenth contury. A hundred ytmrs later the Gothic 
revival had set in, and the Colleges were in a hurry to undo all 
that their predecessors of the Restoration period had done. James 
Wyatt, u the destructive,” was in the zenith of his popularity. 
First New College Chapel in 1789, and then in 1793 that of 
Magdalen, were placed in his hands to “ bring back to the 
Gothick model," us far as was compatible with “ tlio improved 
taste of modern times.” Wyatt's operations at Oxford were less 
destructive thau at Salisbury or Durham, and though the work 
was feebly done, and the greater part of it was executed in cement or 
“ Coade's artificial stone,” it wns not entirely devoid of merit. Wo 
are at lea at indebted to him for the abortion of the huge wall- 
paintings waich darkened and disfigured tho chapels, and for 
the restoration of the exquisite tabernacle- work, discovered in 
a fragmentary condition beneath the plaster, to something 
approachiug Us original beauty of design. For the feeblo 
imitations of groining worked in plaster, “ contrary," in Mr. 
Cockerell’s words, “ to the geometrical and structural principles 
of the style, without model or authority,” there is no defence. 
But ribbed vaulting was then considered essential to tho com- 
pleteness of a Gothic building, and as these chapels woro 
intended to exhibit the perfection of the stylo as conceived 
by Mr. Wyatt, the old haramorboam roofs, designed when the 
style was a living one, were unhesitatingly condemned as 
unworthy of thoir position, and a lath and plaster sham substi- 
tuted. (the west window of New College had its tracery mutilated 
to receive Reynolds's “ Nativity ” and “ washy Virtues," by which 
it was converted into “ a transparency suited to a viocturnal illu- 
mination at some public rejoicing.” This coloured picture, false 
ns it is to tho true principles of archil ectural decoration, 
was considered so fine that an arch was formed in the middle of 
the organ to give a view of it from the altar — a puerile conceit 
which, wo need hardly say, has been done away with in the 
recent admirable repair. At the same time, with all its glaring 
faultB, Wyatt's restoration must have left both these chapels much 
better than lie fouud them. Such works are not to be judged of 
«by our present standard of taste and architectural knowledge. 
Wyatt, it is true, had far loo little respect for antiquity. But 1 
he was not quite tho “ monster " it haB been the fashion to call 
him — 

Nulla virtute redeintum 
A vitiis. 

While tho sister chapcis at New and Magdalen were passing 
through the restoration fever, All Souls happily escaped the infec- 
tion. ‘ We have seen that it was universally regarded as entirely 
tho perfection of religious art. To touch it would have been 
sacrilege. So it has remained to our own day, with our truer 
knowledge of mediroval art and higher powers of execution, to 
bring back Chicheley’s beautiful chapel to something approaching 
its pristine condition. Tho restoration has been admirably done. 
Unstinted munificence supplied the necessary funds, and the most 
accurate ta>to presided over the carrying out of tho work. Tho 
result has boon the reproduction in the elaborately carved roredos, 
which is tho chief feature of the chapel, of what is perhaps the 
more gorgeous example of mcdimval tabernacle work in England, 
As a composition wo must confess that we think it inferior to 
the reredoses at New College and Magdalen. In these the niches 
run in horizontal bands stretching continuously Across the screen ; 
at All Souls, though the niches are, as a rule, on the same hori- 
zontal level, they arc divided from one another by vertical mem- 


bers running from floor to ceiling, so that the whole design Is 
broken up into long vertical strips, set side by side, with 
no necessary connexion between them. The want is felt of 
strongly accentuated cornices and plinths to bind the niches 
together and give unity to the composition. It also suffers 
from over-elaboration. There are no plain surfaces left, and 
the eye is fatigued by the want of repose. Even the vertical 
members, or mouials, which separate the compartments, are 
hollowed out into little niches containing statuettes. Simple 
mouldings casting decided shadows would have been in every, 
way preferable. It seems almost ungenerous to criticise a 
work of such splendour, carried out with such unstinted muni- 
ficence ; but it is not tho first time that real effect has been sacri- 
ficed to over-elaboration. 

Singularly enough the College was quite unaware of the trea-> 
sure that lay hid behind the plaster coating, and its discovery was 
duo to an accident. During the progress of the repair an awkward 
labourer thrust a scaffold pole through the plaster. A huge rent; 
was made, and revealed the mutilated remains of a gorgeous com- 
position of tubornacle work axed off to a general surface. It was 
felt at once that so glorious a work must be restored. The 
Ohicheleiau Professor of Modern History took up the matter 
with a zoftl and determination that no coldness could queuch 
or difficulties conquer. Earl Bathurst, onco a member of 

the foundation, munificently undertook the whole cost of the 
restoration. Sir Gilbert Scott diligently pieced together tho 
broken fragments, and made out the original design. A 

sufficient sculptor was found in Mr. Qonowski, a Pole of 
Jewish extraction, by whom, with the exception of one, the 
work of Count Gleichon, tho whole of the statues were 
curved, the Warden and Follows, we aro told, sitting for tho 
likenesses ; and tho work went 011 uninterruptedly to its conclu- 
sion. Tho design of this magnificent re red oh which seems to have 
been originally erected by the benefaction of Bishop Goldwell, of 
Norwich, comprises a central and two lateral compartments. 
Tho latter exhibit three tiers, each of four niches. The Cruci- 
fixion occupies the centre. Above this aro two rows, each of five 
niches, tho Doom filling the crown of the composition immediately 
under the roof. Immediately above the Crucifixion the niches 
contain tho four Latin Fathers, to whom the clmpel is dedicated, 
with St. John the Baptist iu the centre. Above those como the 
Twelve Apostles, St. Michuel occupying the contral niche. Tho 
two lower tiers in each of the lateral compartments aro filled with 
historical personages connected with the opoch of the found- 
ation of the chapel — Henry V. and his (Juoon, Margaret of 
Anjou, John of Gaunt, lid ward Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Bedford, Clarence, and Gloucester, Archbishop Wareham, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, und others. The first niche on the north side is 
appropriately assigned to a statue of the restorer of the screen, 
Earl Bathurst. Both in design aud execution these statues 
are above the average. A perfectly plain panel immediately 
above the altar mars the completeness of tlie design. It is 
not easy to determine how it should bo filled, and it is better that 
it should remain a little longer blank than that it should receive any 
inuppr ipriate decoration. Every other part of the chapel has been 
subjected to a thorough restoration. The haininerbeam roof, re- 
lieved of S treater's painted canvas, onco more shows its ancient 
pitch. Tho chiaroscuro windows have given place ono by ono to 
Clayton and Bell’s more appropriate glass. The great window of the 
ante-chapel had already been filled with a design by Hardman, at 
tho cost of the late Warden. Tho beautiful ancient glass of tho unte- 
chapel, transferred from the dark chocolate backgrounds in which 
it had been set at a period when it seemed to be thought that a 
window was made, not to transmit the light, but to obscure it, bus 
recovered its old richness and trAuslucency. A magnificent mosaic 
pavement of rich marbles has been laid down in the sacrariuoi. 
The stall-work aud benches, somewhat plain for their position, 
have been thoroughly clcaued aud made good. In short, tho 
chapel now seems to want nothing but a larger resident body to 
worship regularly within it. 

Tim restoration of New College Chapel speedily followed that 
of All {Souls. This may bo more rapidly passed over. The 
same architect, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, was employed; and, 
with one exception, the alteration of tho pitch of the roof, the 
work has been executed with tho good taste and fidelity charoc- 
tcristic of his works of restoration. Where the original pitch was 
so plainly indicated by the obtuse sable, it is unaccountable that 
Sir Gilbert Scott should have changed it.. The roof, of the 
hammer bourn typo, is, in itself, almost as porfeot as a roof can be. 
Both in design and execution, it is quite worthy of the chapel. 
Bui the consequence of desorting the old pitch is that from tho 
west u queer little peak, liko a cocked hat, appears above tho 
gable, while withiu a waste of plain wall intervenes between the 
arch which surmounts the tabernacle wall of the east end, and the 
limbers of the roof. The woodwork of the stalls is excellent, 
and adds much dignity to the interior, but it rises some- 
what too high and interferes with the lower divisions of 
the windows. The organ, with its two glorious towers of 
white metal pipes, is a grand contrast to the petty Gothic 
work and peep-show arrangement of tho old instrument, 
stonework of the weBt window has been restored. It would, \we 
suppose, be too bold a step to remove Reynolds's transparent 
pictures. If nothing else, they mark an opoch. We could 
wish that the empty niches had been peopled with statues. This 
has been done with admirable effect at Magdalen, and it cannot 
be much longer delayed at New. The restoration is manifestly in- 
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complete till this is done. Surely if there is no Lord Bathurst 
to undertake the whole, individuals might contribute one or two 
statues each, and so the whole series might be executed. Empty 
niches are as meaningless decorations as pictureless frames. At 
Magdalen, while the statues have been restored, Wyatt's sham 
plaster groining still remains. We trust that Society will not 
much longer delay the substitution of an open wooden roof, avoid- 
ing the mistake in the pitch made at New. 

We have left ourselves small space to speak of the new College 
chapels which have risen in Oxford during the lost quarter of a 
century; Mr. Butterfields at Bulliol and at Koble, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s at Exeter. The chapel of Exeter, though showing the 
least originality, is decidedly tho must pleasing. The exterior of 
Kebie Chapel, with all its richness of detail and carefully studied 
parts, lacks beauty of proportion and due subordination of members. 
It is too tall for its length, the windows are too high from the 
ground, and the whole design wants repose. The western transept 
is decidedly ill-proportioned. The interior, with its air of sub- 
dued richness, is more satisfactory. But greater simplicity would 
have been equally dosirabfe hero ; while more modest proportions 
would have rendered it more suitable to its purposo, and allowed 
the preacher to he audible to his congregation. No one can doubt 
the originality of Mr. ButteifioUL’s invention, llis designs are us 
far as possible from the commonplace. But his talent is an 
eccentric one, and, while his works excite admiration, they often fail 
to please. At least this is the caso with his Inter buildings. St. 
Augustine’s College at Canterbury, one of his earliest works, has 
not been surpassed by anything ho has subsequently executed, and 
still rem&inB his most pleasing design. Bulliol Chapel, though far 
from being a faultless building, in its modest dimensions, simpli- 
city of design, and restraint of ornament, is much less open to 
criticism' than its taller and more pretentious sister. 


ARIADNE AT NAXOS. 

I T is never well to puzzle renders, and therefore we shall explain 
frankly and at. once that Ariadne is tho lion, Auberou 
Herbert, and that Nhxoh is, locally speaking, to be found in tho 
neighbourhood of Burley, 1 ting wood, Hampshire. The woes of 
the Cretan princess have made or marred tlm fortune of many a 
poet and painter, but we do not know that they have ever been 
more strikingly bodied forth — iu a kind of parable or analogy 
certainly — than by Mr. Auberon Herbert in tho letter ho wrote to 
the Timer*, and which the Times printed last Wednesday. Mr. 
Auberon Herberts political affections have not, if there bo any 
truth in the legend which speaks him tho founder of a very Con- 
servative Club at Oxford, been altogether constant, and it is very 
likely that Ariadne herself had looked with favour on other 
youths before Theseus. But Mr. Herbert seems to have thought, 
as doubtless Ariadne did, that between himself and the Radical 
party vet ait pour ton jours. Unfortunate Mr. Herbert! lie 
must long have boon murmuring to himself one of the quota- 
tions which, in Herodotoan phrase, it is not lawful to make, 
because they have been made so often before, and have asked, 
" Where is that party now ? ” He is in Naxos (speaking now 

S olitically), but Theseus and tho ship and tho crow are not. They 
ave gono off, leaving Mr. Auberou Herbert, in his own expressive 
words, “ a prey to a vague fooling of wonder as to what has become 
of tho party to which he once belonged." That Ariadne herself 
would in the driginal circumstances have written to tho Times is 
extremely probable; that Mr. A u boron Herbert, linding himself 
deserted, and his party cheerfully sailing off into the blue distance, 
should do so, was unavoidable. If or Mr. Auberon Herbert's only 
method of addressing his fellow-countrymen is iu the columns of 
the newspapers, lie 1ms wooed constituency after constituency 
in vain, and when ho attempted to 44 orate ” in person at the Oak 
of Reformation in Ilydo Park, ho was threatened by an unfeeling 
public with the Serpentine. So it is in the newspaper that he 
announces his woes, and speaks of Thesous and tho party more iu 
sorrow than in anger, and more in wonderment than in sorrow 
The opinions of Ariadne as to the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the crew that marooned her worn probably not favour- 
able, nor are Mr. Herbert's. lie soos, it seems, among tho 
Liberal party 44 many opportunists, iuauy sentimentalists, many 
unonquiring adorers, many believers iu pills for tho earthquake, 
many successful prophets of coming weather, many skilful navi- 
gators of tides and currents in their downward direction, many 
tactici ans and party organizers, many well-drilled rank aud file, 
and many unconscious Socialists just not yet dovolopod into co- 
herence and logic.” But he does not see many people who know their 
own minds or are constant to their own principles. Tho blasphemy 
against Theseus personally which follows who terrible that wo hardly 
like to quote it. Mr. Gladstone is described as " often feelingly 
alluding to* his inner convictions, which seem to be invariably 
opposed to the measure he has in hand, and which can always tie 
aiiveniently dismissed.'’ We should rather have said that Mr. 
ifitedstone’s convictions could always bo summoned at a moment’s 
notice, and were always favourable to the measure he has iu 
kftnd; but then we do not speak from the point of view of 
Atiadne. After some irony about Saturn, and a further descrip- 
tion of Mr. ‘Gladstone as 44 a person quite capable of making 
the best of both planets/’ Mr. Auboron Herbert ceases to wail, 
and wants to know. He Is prepared with eleven interrogatories, 
which he wishes to administer to the faithless party. 14 Are there 


any Liberal Free-traders P ” is the first; and tho second, 44 Did 
these Free-traders vote for the Land Oourt and Mr. Gladstone’s 
other mediaeval institutions P ” Here it may be observed that 
Mr. Auberon Herbert is rather hard on modiieval institutions ; 
but from his own point of view the hit at the departing party is 
just. 44 Which has demoralized his party at short notico most 
successfully — Lord Beaconsiield or Mr. Gladstone? ” Which has 
submitted most uninunnuringly to personal government? 44 Which 
belie vob most in the all-embracing virtue of organization P Which 
cares least whnt it does, if it beats its rival P Which has the most 
defective memory for its old arguments P” &c. &c. Then Mr. 
Auberon Herbert wishcB to know 44 which is to bo preferred, 
cynicism in deceiving others or enthusiasm in dooeiving oneself?” 
r fhis is, of course, Number Two in the nature of a Gladatone- 
Beaconstield parallel. But, by way of varying the line, Mr. Herbert 
wants to know whether Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury finds 
Ilnnsarcl tho most pleasant reading, and lias the greatest difficulty 
in reconciling sharp curves with straight lines — a question which is 
very much onsier to answer. These rather general demands, 
which appear to require some such interjeclional reply Or sup- 
plement as Mr. Micawbers famous 4k HoepP to complete them, 
are followed by inquiries still more pertinent and pleasing. 
Mr. Herbert wants to know how it happened that all the 
Three Hundreds and Six Hundreds simultaneously arrived at 
a unanimous belief in tho excellence of such a complicated 
measure as tlm Land Bill. lie entreats 44 tho great party to 
which ho has tho honour to belong” — this is probably ironical, for 
the great, party has evidently left him behind — to toll him 
44 whether it has any clear idea whither it is going," and, obviously 
with a momentary return of affection, he inquires further whether 
that party is comfortable when it reflects what it lias done. Mr. 
Herbert, it is pleasant to know, looks with some jealousy on the 
Liberal party iu Saturn, which is presumably constant to the old 
tenets. Ho invites (being evidently in a Btate of the rankest in- 
subordination to tho party to which lie has the honour to belong) 
more Liberal members to follow the example of Lord Lanadowno 
and tlio Duke of Argyll. And then, relapsing into the blasphemous 
vein before deprecated, he talks about “a state of political Roman 
C'utbolirism,” “ tho brass calf of Birmingham,” 44 an Act of fifty 
clauses, which reads like a theological work dragged up from tho 
depths of tlm middle ages,” &c. Ac. Nolum /arena quid femina 9 
and allowance must always bo uiado for tho natural disappoint- 
ments of Ariadnas who soo their companions sailing away ; hut 
Mr. Herbert is evidently sound at heart, for, as lias twice 
been seen, he despises tho middle ages. There is n celebrated 
period in the history of philosophy when, according to ono who 
certainly had a right to speak, 44 every one was u philosopher who 
did not believe iu tho Devil.” -Perhaps every ono who does not 
believe in the middle ages, and who thinks them capable of the 
Irish Land Bill, may still, despite a little passing spleen, call him- 
self a Liberal. 

This, however, is not tho point of the matter. The point is that 
44 notre ane parle ” — wo must apologize to Mr. A uberon Herbert 
for tho unavoidably uncomplimentary formula of commendation— 
44 et memo il parle tree bion." A sojourn iu Naxos evidently has 
the ofl'ecL of euphrasy and run on tho mental vision. For that the 
Land Act is equivalent to a flat denial of the principles of Free- 
trade is simply a fact. Tliut Mr. Gladstone lias made his fol- 
lowers oat their principles is simply a fact. That tlioso followers 
luivo given a more striking example of implicit obedience than any 
subjects of tho Czar or tribesmen of the GJd Man of the Mountain 
is dimply a fact. 'The instantaneous unanimity of the Hundreds 
touching a measure the hearings of which lawyers and publicists of 
tho first repute scarcely professed fully to understand after 
long study was certainly wonderful. The great party by 
which Mr. Auboron Herbert, has had tho honour to be deserted 
most unquestionably does not know whither it is going, aud some 
at least of its members are obviously a little uncomfortable at 
their promenade in tho dark. That envy of the Liberal party in 
Saturn is a well-deserved gibe ; tho brass calf of Birmingham is 
scarcely a libel ou tho caucus ; and political Roman Catholicism 
is a remarkably neat, and appropriate term lor the present fashion- 
able, if not orthodox, form of Liboral faith. Many, if not most, 
of theso things have indeed been said before, but they have been 
said for the most part by enemies, wicked Tories, or pococurante 
outsiders and Headers who have not the root of the matter in 
them. But there is nothing in Mr. Auberon Herbert's letter 
except his inconceivable disrespect to the Gladstonian Church 
(extra quam nulla salus), inconsistent with the purest Liberal- 
ism. Nobody can say that Liberals have not alwuys held the 
principles which he says they have held ; no one can say that, tho 
practices which ho denounces have not a terrible savour of evil 
about them according to those principles; and tlutugh some 
persons may be very bold and deny tho existence of tho said 
practices, their own belief iu their denial is not likely 
to be very strong. Never was there such an example of an 
elephant (this ia a comparison intended specially to make up 
to Mr. Auberon Herbert for the injurious zoological parallel 
which the exigencies of quotation forced us just now to draw) 
making havoc of his own ranks ; never had a party, after play- 
fully leaving a faithful iriend stranded on Naxoa, to listen to such 
a painful list of accusations shouted down tho wind alter them. 
Nor, unluckily, is there much chance of their ordeal being over. 
Tho original inuroonors of Ariadne were soon out of hail, and 
there was no 'Times newspaper. It is unfortunately impossible 
for Mr. Herbert to carry out tho plan which would evidently bu 
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most agreeable to him, and to seek the purer and more congenial 
atmosphere of Saturn Thu party, it is to be feared, has not 
heard by any means the Inst of him. Indeed, the most unwise 
advances in the direction of “ foi^ivenesses and reconciliation” 
seem to have been made to him. Two Liberal Associations have 
recently requested the honour of Mr. Aulieron Herbert's acces- 
sion to their ranks. Mr. Herbert is not stern; ho will for- 
give ; but on conditions only. The Associations are to “ accept 
a resolution that the function of the Liberal party is to widen, 
and not to lessen, the sphere of free action, free contract, and 
Free-trade.” He might as well have asked them to burn Mr. 
Gladstone in effigy at once. The only comfort for them is that 
the same remarkable exercise of political judgment and logical 
faculty wbicli has enabled them to make the changes which 
Mr. Herbert deplores may bo trusted to keep them, not, indeed, 
steady to those changes, but constant to the course of their 
great leader. Mr. Herbert is evidently wanting in that sense of 
the community of thought and action which great men of all 
times have acknowledged, though they have felt its influence in 
various ways. This influence lias often been claimed for the 
services of tho Church throughout the world ; but M. Duruy found 
the same effect in the knowledge that all little French boys of a 
certain age and rank were at a given moment repeating the same 
passage of Itomun history, and the modern Radical finds it in tho 
thought that the Hundreds all over England arc pledging themselves 
simultaneously to a measure which not a tenth of the members 
have rend, and which not a tenth of the fraction who have road it 
are qualified to understand. Mr. Herbert, we say, does not feel 
this, nor the sweets of resting in Mr. Gladstone, nor the inspiring 
effects of devotion to tho brazen calf of Birmingham, So the 
Liberal paAy hns left him, aud he is Ariadnn. For him personally 
wo have very small comfort to offer. He wants Theseus to come 
back; Ariadne always does. Hut unluckily Theseus never couies 
back, and we really do not know what Dionysus there is left to 
come to Mr. I f"i hart's rescue. Ilis case is hard ; but he has at 
least had tho pleasure of giving his faithless friends a piece of his 
mind in a very forcible manner. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OK SCEPTICISM. 

I N tho “ ages of faith,” as is well known, scepticism or heresy— 
and the two would not then have been very nicely dis- 
tinguished — was regnrdod ns the most heinous of crimes. It was 
an outrage alike on human society and on tho Divine Kulcr of the 
world, and on both accounts worthy of tho severest punishment a 
code of law more than Draconian in its severity could provide ; 
the rack, the thumbscrew, and tho stake were its appropriate doom. 
Nor would any well-informed and impartial student of the present 
day, whatever might have been the case half a century ago or 
earlier, dream of attributing the cruelties systematically inflicted 
on sceptics in the namo of religion to tho mere selfishness or 
caprice of tyranny and priestcraft.* Such influences mny too often 
have been at work ; even the best and wisest laws are imble to bo 
perverted by the folly or fault of their administrators. Hut 
speuking broadly there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
conscience of the Christian community was honestly outraged m 
those days by the avowal of unbelief or misbelief, and that 
the fate of a condemned heretic excited as little public sympathy 
or regret as the hanging of a convicted murderer now, probably 
loss. Yet so completely bus the whole tone of society, or what 
Mr. Arnold would call the Zeitgeist, changed since then, that 
ordinary minds in the last half of tho nineteenth century find 
it difficult to conceive, not how there can be any excuse for 
scepticism^ but how any one can have imagined there was any- 
thing blameworthy in it. Our representative poet 1ms aung the 
praises of “ honest doubt,” and the temper most, opposed to 
doubt is apt to be designated by the ugly name of bigotry. It 
was said truly enough half a century ago, and it is still truer 
now, that there seems to be a sort of atmosphere of paradox 
and unrest hanging around many of the ablest young men of the 
day, not only ns to religious matters, but as to nil great moral and 
intellectual questions. Everything that had been held to be 
settled for centuries is again brought into discussion. Jt was even 
ono of the common reproaches hurled by its enemies against the 
Traclarian movement, and it was repeated by Mr. Froudo only 
the other day, that it sprang out of the sceptical temper of tho 
age and served to promote i*, while at the vsame time it Hung back 
doubters, who were pausing on the very brink of Pyrrhonism, into 
a blind and fanatical superstition. And there was of course a 
certain substratum of fact in such criticisms. The “ Catholic re- 
action,” in England ns in Europe, was a recoil from the advancing 
tide of scepticism of the eighteenth century, and tho pendulum 
once set moving is apt to oscillate between the rival poles of 
fanaticism and unbelief. But, to revert to our point, there can bo 
no doubt that the general tendency of tho ago is to look on scep- 
ticism as a phase of mind innocuous, if not even honourable, in 
which only the blindest and narrowest intolerance can find any 
ground of censure. We are speaking of scepticism in the strict 
sense of the word, which means a state of doubt and uncertainty, 
not of atheism or unbelief, which is as much u state of positive 
conviction as its opposite. Yet what a modern writer says of 
scepticism would apply equally in these cases also; ‘‘it is as 
unmeaning to speak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake 
us it would be to talk of the colour of a sound.” And if this 


be so, it is very difficult to account for the very different feeling 
which during niftny centuries notoriously prevailed on the subject, 
or for the blame which religious believers still profess to’ attach, 
and can certainly cite the highest religious authority for attaching, 
to scepticism or unbelief as a chronic habit of mind. We find 
even a man so little of a dogmatist os the late Dr. Arnold denying 
the existence of “ conscientious atheism ”— that is, we presume, 
among those brought up believers — and maintaining that “atheism 
and pure scepticism are both systems of absurdity,” of which the 
former separates troth from goodness aud the latter destroys truth 
altogether. It is surely hard, we do not say to justify but to 
explain Buch estimates, whether in ancient or modern times, if it is 
really as unmeaning to talk of the immorality of an intellectual 
mistake as of the colour of a sound. 

The fundamental point at issue clearly resolves itself into this 
-—whether there is or is not any moral element in scepticism ; 
if there is not it can deserve no moral blame, and conversely, 
if thore is any ground for blame, the mistake cannot be a 
purely intellectual one. The writer already quoted goes on to 
remark that, if a mun has sincerely convinced himself that it ia 
possiblo for two straight lines to enclose a space, we think his 
opinion absurd, but do not dream of charging him with immorality. 
But there is an obvious difference in this respect between tho 
nature of abstract truths, like those of mathematics or geometry, 
and of ^ moral and religious truths. With the former the intellect 
alone is concerned, but the action of the will can never be wholly 
excluded from our judgments on the latter. It has been observed 
for instance that very often the real origin of a man's scepticism 
is social or political. He dislikes something in the actual state of 
society, ho dislikes tho Church as connected with it and support- 
ing what ho considers its abuses, and so comes first to hate and 
then to disbelieve Christianity as the religion of the Church. 
And again, without being prepared to endorse the sweeping 
indictment so commonly brought by apologists of the last 
century to tho effect that nil unbelief springs from immorality, 
we may admit that not unfrequently the wish is father to the 
thought, and a man whose moral or religious practice has de- 
generated catches eagerly at any plausible excuse for distrusting 
the authority which has become a burden to him. When therefore 
Dr. Arnold, whose estimate of atheism we quoted just now, adds 
that though sincere inquirers may be perplexed for yeArs, or even 
all their life, with doubts, a good man will never go on from doubt 
to unbelief, and urges that speculative scepticism ought to be sup- 
prossod by tho will, thore is nothing necessarily unreasonable in 
such a view of the case, because a moral ' as well as an intellectual 
process of some kind is always involved in the transition from doubt 
either to faith or to unbelief. We cannot bo simply disinterested 
in any question which affects our present conduct and our antici- 
pations of future happiness. Whatever decision we arrive at, in- 
deed, os well as if we determine to form none at all, there 
are sure to be difficulties left unsolved, such as those surrounding 
the whole question of the origin of moral evil, and the utmost 
we can do is among difficulties to choose the least. But whether 
to a given mind the intellectual difficulties, say of Christianity or 
of atheism, appear tho greatest is a point which is sure to depend 
in part on tho bent of the will. For in religious, as in political 
matters, or even in questions of taste, the character and formed 
habits of thought and action inevitably produce a certain intellectual 
bias which cannot fail to exert an important and not unfrequently 
a docisivo influence on our judgments. And therefore in what- 
ever degree we are responsible for the formation of our character, 
we must be held responsible for its intellectual results. Hence, 
again, it very rarely happens that any marked chande of religious, 
ethical, or even political belief, is not the sign or tie sequel of a 
corresponding change of character. It follows, of course, that 
intollnctunl error in such CAses may at least Connote grave moral 
culpability ; it follows also that to cultivate a particular type of 
character has a direct tendency to foster or induce a particular 
line of thought. Aud thus ou a broad scalo the contrast between 
the Christian and Fagan type of character, in the early ages of 
the Church, wns noticeable* and noticed on both sides alike, 
it was not difficult to predict beforehand what kind of persona 
were likely to accept or to reject the preaching of the Goipek 
When lertullian spoke of testimonium animes naturaliter 
Christian cr, he was pointing to the ethical conditions or charac- 
teristics of belief in the new religion. 

Moreover scepticism, whether in the generic or the more ordi- 
nary. sense of the term, may spring from intellectual indolence, 
which is itself partly a moral fault. Sir Isaac Newton once said— 
no doubt in an excess of modesty — that any one who chose “ to 
Attend ” could have made the discoveries he had made, and atten- 
tion is the meeting point of the intellectual and moral pow ers . 
Thucydides again has reminded us of what all observation and ex- 
perience too abundantly confirm, the very languid interest taken 
by most men in the pursuit of truth, interest, habit, passion, 
custom, love of ease, dislike of change, and a hundred other coarser 
or subtler shades of sentiment or disposition help to affect our judge- 
ment or to disincline us from taking the trouble to form any judg- 
ment. It may be replied that such influences would tell against^ 
scepticism as well as fox it, and might foster that Bpirit of las/ 
acquiescence, as distinct from faith ; which Tennyson eoslmsfi 
with “ honest doubt.” That is true in its measure; but in propoxy* 
tion as the moral energy was feeble, it would tell chiefly on tUto 
sceptical ride, because, while the intellect perceived, as it could 
hardly fail to perceive, difficulties on all rides, there would bo 
no motive sufficiently strong to force a doubter to out 
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tb« qoMtion for himwlf. A man with a keen luva of truth 
or of goodness would not rest happily till he had seen his 
way to florae practical conclusion on the main point at issue, 
although he might be obliged to leave florae perplexities still 
unsolved, but a sceptic whose moral sense lay dormant would 
be content to go on balancing objections and acquiesce in an 
otiose suspension of judgment; it would be no pain or trial to 
him to remain iu a state of permanent Pyrrhonism. And this 
condition of mind can hardly be excused from blame ; it springs, 
not from honest doubt, but from a dishonest reluctance to “ face 
the spectres of the mind ” and master them. To bo “ perplex t in 
faith ” is one tiling, to glory in perplexity is another. Scepticism, 
if we trace its etymology, implies inquiry or investigation, but a 
sceptic often meAns a person who has censed to inquire further, ou 
the Assumption that, while the process is laborious, it can lend to no 
definite result. Scepticism which has passed into the Agnostic phase 
lias ceased, properly speaking, to deserve the name; it no longer 
searches after truth, but has decided that truth is unrecoverable, or at 
least not worth the trouble of discovering. “ There is nothing new, 
■and nothing true, and it docs not signify At all,” is a formula as 
little creditable to the intellect as to the heart. It is no better 
intellectually than the laziest acquiescence in inherited beliefs, 
while it paralyzes all moral life. It hns been said justly that 
u the only effect of error ultimately is to promote truth " ; but to 
deny or ignore the distinction between truth and error is “ to poison 
the wells,” to undermine the only foundations of morality. It must 
be remembered also that conviction is a state of mind distinct 
from the arguments which lead to it, and not varying with 
their-strength. It is quite possible to attain to a clear conviction 
based on the greater probability, or accumulation of probabilities, 
without having answered all the arguments adducible on the other 
eide, and iu questions resting on mural evidence it is often neces- 
sary to do so, if we are to hate any convictions at all. We nro 
not of course arguing that people should jump at the conclusions 
which best accord with thoir wishes or their immediate interest ; 
ikr from it. But we do say that a moral element necessarily enters 
into all such inquiries, and therefore it is a mistake to say, as is 
juuch the fashion of the present day, that no moral responsibility 
is involved in the result. 


REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 

T O those of the British public who are much given to reflecting 
on military matters, supposing any such to exist, there 
must be something almost ludicrous iu the fact that, while every- 
thing which we attempt with our regular soldiers on a large 
scale ends in more or loss complete failure, we Bucceed perfectly 
when we attempt, oven for the lirsl time, anything on a large scale 
with our amateur soldiers. From the Walchuren expedition down 
to the present day there lias been hardly a military undertaking, 
whether in peace or war, which has not been attended by more nr 
less bungling and mismanagement. It is true Hint, by sheer dint of 
bitter experience guined in repeated failures, we have at length 
reached the stage when we can despatch a small expedition against 
.a barbarous and unarmed potentate in Abyssinia or Ashanteo, 
mid bring it to a successful termination ; but we have yet to see 
ithe day when we can placo even one army corps on the Con- 
tinent in a condition for workmanlike action. Nor nro tliiugs 
managed much better at home as far as the regulars are concerned, 
ithough, strange to say, whenever the Volunteer element appears 
upon the scflne we succeed perfectly. The Duke of Wellington used 
to say that few generals could put ten thousand troops into Hydo 
Park and fewer still could get them out again. We have, 
however, put fifty thousand volunteers, assembled from every part 
•of the kingdom, into Windsor Park, and have sent them home 
Again without a single mishap. Again, we have mustered forty 
^thousand Volunteers at llolyrood with equal precision and success. 
We once attempted what were called Autumn Manoeuvres at 
Aldershot for our regulars, which manoeuvres, after numerous dis- 
plays of primitive, not to say startling, strategy and tactics, were 
•eventually discontinued as having been tried and found utterly 
wanting in so far as thoir object — namely, that of conveying in- 
struction — was concerned. We may cite, as a case in point, a 
•cartoon which many of our readers may remember as having ap- 
jjeared in Punchy in which the Crown Prince of Prussia, t hen ou 
*-a visit to this country, was represented as being appealed 
to by the llorse Guards and the War Office to show them how to 
anove ten thousand men ten miles. The Volunteers, on the other 
hand, can form camps of instruction which have stood the test of 
yeflJ», and which, so far from falling into disrepute, appear to be- 
come more numerous and better attended every year. This com- 
parison might be extended almost indefinitely, and, as it seems, 
always to tie disadvantage of the regulars. Iho Volunteers cost 
.a mere tribe — somo half a million Annually — and the public see 
scores of regiments of respectable strength composed of stAlwart 
men. The .regular army coats an enormous sum— say fifteen 
'trillions annually— and all we see is skeleton regiments of weedy 
jUvs. It is oil very well to tell the ordinary civilian that these 
battalions at home are merely acting? under the new system, as 
feeders to those abroad, and that, if he only goes to the East or 
West Indies, he will eee proper establishments of grown men. The 
.ordinary civilian cannot go to the East or West Indies, and, 
moreover, ho naturally likes to see money's worth for money spent. 
2*e1» but not lesst, there remains the fact that, while the 


Volunteer, after some preliminary ordeal of ridicule, is now 
welcomed among us, the regular is still sometimes treated with 
but scant social consideration. It certainly appears strange 
that a nation which first regarded the professional soldier with 
aversion as a menace to constitutional liberty, then with distrust, 
and which oven now does little more than tolerate him as a dis- 
agreeable but unavoidable necessity, should so cordially receive 
and encourage the uiuateur soldier. But none the less do we 
require a regular army for India and the colonies, and it is much 
to be feared that the growing popularity of the Militia and 
Volunteers is acting detrimentally on our annual supply of recruits. 
It yet remains to be soon whether the newly organized connexion 
between the line aud the militia will be productive of good 
results ; but wo fear that when the novelty hns worn off we shall 
drop back into the old groove, and have to trust to clmuce and the 
recruiting sergeant for our supply of recruits for the lino. 

The succoss which has attended the two great Volunteer reviews 
of this year, both as regards transport And organization, suggests 
the question whether we could not next year attempt something 
more practical and moro Ambitious. It is now some ten years 
ago, if we remember rightly, that a great military novelty was 
suddonly introduced in the shape of the mobilization scheme. 
It was ushered in with a considerable amount of parade, aud 
was duly installed in the official army list, where it has re- 
mained ever since, an absolute dead letter, until the great 
majority of thn public have forgotten its very existence. Let us 
briefly recapitulate its principal features. It consists of eight army 
corps, the head-quarters of which are fixed nt Colchester, Aider- 
shot, Croydon, Dublin, Salisbury, Chester, York, and Edinburgh. 
An army corps consists of three divisions, each division of two 
brigades, and each brigade of three battalions. Each division, 
moreover, has attached to it a regiment of cavalry, three batteries of 
field artillery, one reserve regiment of infantry, and n proportion 
of engineers, ammunition train, commissariat, and other adminis- 
trative services. 1 Dailies this, the army corps has a special brigade 
of cavalry, consisting of three regiments, three batteries of horse 
and two of Hold Artillery, ammunition train, pontoon and telegraph 
troops, commissariat and administrative services, such as medical, 
veterinary, field bakeries and butcheries, «fcc. We may sum up the 
whole for the benefit of civilian readers by saying that tho total 
comprises about twelve hundred officers, thirtv-three thousand men, 
ten thousand horses, ninety guns, five hundred and fifty waggons, 
and three hundred carts, and if marching on one road would occupy 
about fifteen miles iu length. 

Now, to assemble fifty thousand men, all infantry, for a march 
past in Windsor l'ark, uud to send them home again, having left 
them entirely to their own resources in the matter of food, is one 
thing. To assemble thirty thousand mun and ten thousand horses 
in a given spot, and to supply them with ail things needful, say 
for one week, is quito another. It is this question of supply that 
has always been our weak point, it has been pointed out with 
considerable emphasis iu more than one quarter that the succoss of 
both the Windsor and Edinburgh reviews was due principally to 
the fact that the War Office and thof^uiuler-Mnster-General mado 
no attempt to grapple with it, but informed the various corps that 
they must make their own arrangements. But, although the 
military authorities may candidly avow their deficiencies in this 
respect, u time may come when the difficulty will have to he faced; 
and bearing in mind how helpless the best troops are without 
proper supplies of all kiuds, it secuis to us that every considera- 
tion of prudence and common sense alike points to the conclusion 
that we ought occasionally to rehearse what we may somo day 
have to net in earnest, and mobilize one or more of our army corps 
occasionally. We have not tint smallest doubt that wo could 
assemble thirty thousand men and ton thousand horses at 
any of tho eight given rendezvous, lmt could wo feed them 
lor a month, a week, or even ft day ? There are other questions be- 
sides that ot mere food connected with mobilization, ll we glance at 
tho scheme as it now appears, we find the whole of the staff of the 
eight corps represented by expressive blanks. Let ns see what 
the requirements under this head would be. To begin with, tho 
headquarters of each corps requires, besides tho general in com- 
mand, no fewer than twenty-two stall’ officers, including the non- 
combatant or administrative element. Each of the three 
divisions requires twelve, each of the six brigades requires four, 
as does also the cavalry brigade, giving a total of nearly ninety 
tor each corps, and about seven hundred lor tho eight corps. 
Whore are all these to come from ? Are they really available at 
any given moment, or should wo, when the hour of trial came, be 
reduced to tho old familiar plan of depriving our regiments of 
their best officers at tho precise moment when they were moat 
required to lead thoir men? We stated just now that for pur- 
poses of supply an army corps required about live hundred waggons 
and three hundred carts ; consequently the simultaneous mobiliza- 
tion would create n demand for four thousand waggons and two 
thousand four hundred carts. Could wo depend upon being able 
to provide these at short notice and to supply them with properly 
trained drivers P Again, a large proportion of the regiments forming 
the various corps Are militia, some of whom would have to be trans- 
ported from Ireland and Scotland to the South or East of 
England. Can we depend upon being always able to muster and 
transport them ? Iu fact, the more closely the whole scheme 
is examined, the more points aud difficulties of this nature Are 
suggested, thb only true solution being actual mobilization of a 
corps. If the Volunteers of the neighbouring district could be 
induced to join in the operation so much tho better, although it 
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any be euspeeted that during our flrrt attempt we should find story is the true one, and that St. Peter’s WM built in a desolate 
quite as much as we can do to muster and supply the corps and thorny islet, before parishes existed, and while Bt* James • 
proper. The expense, no doubt, would be considerable ; hut surely Park was in the bed of a < tidal estuarjs As the Abbey attained 
anything is preferable to the happy-go-lucky system of leaving a importance, and as the adjoining lands were drained, a population 
most complicated, delicate, and difficult operation, on the successful dependent on the monks for ghostly, and perhaps also materia), 
performance of which our national existence may one day depend, comforts would gradually gather round it; and when kings oanle 
unrehearsed and unpractised until it is too late. As the mobilize- to worship in the churcli, and ritual observances increased, ’the 
tion scheme stands at present it is a delusion, and some day may monks would naturally be impatient of the presence of crowds 
prove a dangerous snare. of the poorer laity. Perhaps a chapel of St. Margaret, form* 

ing at iirst part of the Abbey church itself, was assigned to 
! them for separate worship; perhaps as the congregation increased 
i it was removed from the interior to the exterior of the mother 
PROPOSED CHANGES AT WESTMINSTER. i building. It is easy to conjecture. We have examples of both 

i kinds close at hand. At Bt. Alban's the parish church of St. 
fnilEKE is an old story of a child which often comes into the Andrew stood in the north side of the Abbey church, just as St. 

X uiind when “improvements” are threatened. “ Mamma, they Margaret’s stands by St. Peter’s. The- two magnificent churches 
are always building Loudon— will it never bo finished? ’ was tho which stand in tho same churchyard at Coventry were once the 
childish remark. More than quarter of a century ago, in the first adjunct of a still more stately cathedral. Old St. Paul's, too, had 
number of the Saturday AWw, a question not yet decided was 0IJCe its satellite. At St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, on the other hand, 
discussed as to tho improvements and alterations then proposed at | the parishioners had a portion of tho conventual church assigned 
Westminster. Our concern on that occasion was partly with the , to thorn. But on this head we have spoken sufficiently in writing 
new Palace of Parliament; and partly with tho parish church of : „ pim the Arundel Church case. We very early find the parish of 
8t. Margaret. Both questions are again before tho public, and ! St. Margaret conterminous with tho manor of the Abbey, and have it 
considering our boasted improvement in mutters of taste, and the defined us extending from the walls of London to the boundaries of 
artistic influences of South Kensington, now, wo are assured, so i (Jholsea, and from what is now Oxford Street to the Thames. St. 
widely distributed, it is strange to find the same old arguments j Margaret s parish has greatly shrunk since the tenth century, 
used tor the same destructive proposals. Jn 1855 the south side of j though it has still a population about five times as great as that 
Bridge Street was still standing; mid on tho western face of tho i ( ,f London. Perhaps the first encroachment was made when the 
Clock Tower was a brickud-up archway. Sir Charles Barry had ! citizens took in the ward of Farringdon Without and Fleet Street, 
made a design for tho completion ol New Palace Yard, and from ; a nd t | ltJ church of St. Bride was built ; perhaps it was much earlier 
Jkj^iiickwiify a row w:ls to extend along the | when St. Clement Danes became a village between the Abbey 

line of Bridge Street to a luagiiiiuleiit TfttlitWttf? wnHTiu ]jLUi». ^y UL^^ard mis and the Fleet river. Tho Doan and Chapter still appoint 
existed except on paper. From this corner gateway, with its side 1 to frit! rtWtfqjUE uwifiT Jmye done fwvii the 
turrets and its high pitched roof, another line of building was to beginning. Many parishes, as St. Martin's before the Keforma- 
mask the Law Courts, and cnmplele New Palace Yard; which tion, and in tho last century St. George’s, St. James’s, not to- 
woufd then have been very nearly of the same dimensions as when mime others, have been curved out of St. Margaret's; and 
it was sketched by Hollar in a well-known print. Hollar's view the erection by Ilenry VIH. of Whitehall into a separate royal 
shows a bell-tower facing the entrance of tho Hall, and a gateway manor within the ancient, manor of the abbot, cut him off 
of very moderate size at tho corner looking on St. Margaret's. The from the river at Westminster, as lie had already been cut 
fault pf tho new design, as wo thou pointed out, lay, not in its arclii- 0 11 ' by the Sftvov lower down. But St. Margaret's still com- 
tectural features, which were in every way commendable, but in the pises the greater part of Hyde Park aud Kensington Gardens, 
absence ol* any assignment of the pro posed buildings to a delmite use. H nd Kensiugton, Buckingham, and St. James’s Palaces. Tho 
No doubt only too many such assignments might have been made. Palace of Parliament, is, wo believe, reckoned in the pariah. 
Too many of tho public ollices were then almost homeless. But though it might possibly bo shown to belong to Whitehall— -that 
tho scheme became dormant, and after eouio years, as if to .signalize is, if Whitehall is considered a separate parish, or richer pre- 
its virtual abandonment, the brickwork and the archway were cinct. The arbitrary legislation of tho Tudors and tho apathy 
obliterated, and the Clock Tower was completed. The row ol houses of the last century leave many such questions in doubt; but, as is 
oil the south side of Bridge Street meanwhile had been removed, well known, the church of St. Margaret lias often been visited in 
and tho presen railing and gate made on the site of Sir Charles statu by the House of Commons, and is supposed to be peculiarly 
Barry’s proposed archway. The buildings on the north side of dependent for repairs upon the liberality of that august body. 

Bridge Struct have, except, a couple ol* bouses ut the corner, The removal of the Law Courts building from the eastern eide 
been renewed in a style which, though it dues not exactly of Westminster Mali may or may not bo an improvement, according 
harmonize with the Palace, is not wholly incongruous. The to tho way in which its details are carried out. It lnny or may not bo 
ground opposite the west side of the Paluco lias been cleared possible to expose in all its simplicity tbe great length of Richard’s 
and laid out as a garden ; and now that the New Law hall, with its row of windows. Yet it would group well with 
Courts at Temple Bur are nearing completion, the removal of St. Margaret’s ; ami, by its comparatively plain outline, afford an 
the old buildings which hide Westminster Hall is suggested. In excellent, foil to the redundant ornamentation of the Palace beyond, 
all these plans and schemes St, Margaret’s Church bus played j When Sir John Soane made the designs — still extant — for Gothic 
a conspicuous part. One proposal, twenty-live years ago, was ! courts and a new Gothic entrance to tho House of Lords — which 
to remove it to Totliill Fields; another to make it the wing in his day stood nearly where Marochetti’s unhappy statue of 
of the Palace parallel with Bridge Street. Wo advocated its | Richard I. is now — ho did but anticipate the general verdiot of our 
retention on its ancient site, both on archeological mid artistic ! day that Gothic is the proper style for Westminster. His designs 
grounds, maintaining that where it is, it aiibrds a measure for the were only carried out as far as the corner of Now Palace Yard, where 
adjoining Abbey, that il need nut jioirssniily bo lot t hi so ugly a lie had already a polygonal turret to guide his eye. The rest of the 
condition, and that, to remove it would be to sweep' away a vast Law Courts were as we now seo them, a simple, dignified, and 
body of interesting, historical associations. Wo were able to not unhandsome row of buildings, in a stylo which, however good 
adduce the opinion of an authority so eminent as M. Yiollet-le- it may be in itself, is singularly out of place opposite Henry Vll/a- 
Due in support of our views, and since then Sir Gilbert Scott Chapel. Some classical buildings might have grouped well 
spoke out jn the sunn seiise, It is disheartening after all these with Westminster Hall and the churchos, and have added tho 
years to hear tho old arguments repeated, and to find that picturesqueuess of incongruity to the whole view. But the pre- 
people who pretend to taste, and who are willing to see their sent Courts have no such charm, and probably no one will ever 
opinions in print, do not scruple to advocate the destruction of so regret their removal. Sir John Soane deserves credit for some 
interesting and so useful a building. It is evident, however, that improvements in the Hall, lie faced it internally with ashlar, and 
no such idea has entered the beads of those most concerned with made fairly well-designed Gothic entrances to the Courts. Some 
St. Margaret’s, aud the proposal now before the public, that, the hideo*» buildings within the Hall at the southern end were re* 
churchyard should be improved, may be looked upon as a sign that : moved, and a very serious piece of work was, at the same time or 
for the prcseii t, uL least, no scheme for the removal of the church soon aftor, carried out. This was the re-carving of the marvellous 
is likely to bo entertained. Fur their support, and for the con- i frieze. Few people could imagine that tho eighty-four representa- 
fusion of the Vandals who dtsire to make capital for their dustruc- - tions, so infinite in their variety, of the badges and crest of King 
tive schemes out of Dean Stanley’s memory, we may further re- \ Richard, are only imitations about fifty years old. In all pro-* 
miud the men of those latter day » that the Ttniv* of .1 uly 30, 1868, i liability some interesting architectural features of the western 
contained a letter from the Dean protesting against the demolition side of the exterior may be brought to light when the courts of 
of St. Margarets Church. It is to be hoped, however, Unit the justice are pulled away. A Norman window similar to that- 
authorities will be careful in the zeal of their gardening projects taken down or covered up, on the other side, may come to light, 
to preserve intact the tombstones which bear inscriptions, and So far as we can make out by Billing’s plan in Britton and 
that they will, before mining any of them, cause a eaivlul map of Brayley’s book, a row of flying buttresses exists on the western, 
the ground to be made, eo that the exact site of any grave now side. They would certainly form a very fine feature in the netr 
existing min hereatiur bo identified. Tho additional precaution view. 

which wo hear i» in con turn plation would also be very desirable, It is not quite clear what are the improvements intended in St. / 
of inscribing u transcript, if not of the whole of each inscription, 1 Margaret’s churchyard. The railings between it and the Abbey f 
at least of its nuunv., dales, and so on, upon some portion of the i precincts might well be removed or greatly lowered. A broad \ 
fabric of St. Margaret* Church. gravel walk to the entrance of the north transept, with its new * 

The origin of St. Miugaret’s Ohurch is a story of times so archways, would have a handsome and imposing effect, although, 
remote that wo can novi-r now hope to see it fully told. A theory remembering the hideous havoc which London carbon mafcea 
m^kt be put forward n ml suv>nj-ly supported that St. Maiyaret r s with evergreens, we cannot recommend what under other dr- 
‘•xisted belore the Abbey. But it is more likely that tbe received cumBtances would be so congruous— namely, its being bordered 
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with a TOW of ejpreues ; but Lombardy poplars might take their 
pkpa The two Strand churchyards show bow well other varieties 
•of that tree can stand the air of London. It is to be hoped that 
the railway past Henry VIL’s Chapel — the shortest line of railway 
in the world-^may be removed. If trees ore to be planted they 
annst not be allowed to obscure the view. As to the tower of St. 
Margaret’s something, we trust, will bo done to redeem it from its 
present condition. The most ardent disciple of the new semi- 
classical school cannot wish its abnormal ugliness retained. To 
touch Wren’s western Abbey towers would be altogether a mis- 
take ; but tbe tower of St. Margaret's is in on entirely different 
position. Much might be done to improve it without complete 
rebuilding ; and even those who still advocate the removal or tbe 
parish church, in which Caxton and Raleigh are buried, would 
have little left to say if the tower resembled on a smaller scale 
that of Magdalene College Chapel, or even that of an ordinary 
English country church of the better kind. 


THE HARVEST. 

I T is impossible to persuade the public that fine hot weather in 
the months of July and August does not necessarily ensure 
prolific crops of corn. It appears to be still requisite to repeat 
what has been so often Baid, that all thAt tho finest weather in 
those months can effect is to bring to maturity in the boat condi- 
tion the crop whose utmost yield has been determined by the cir- 
cumstances of the preceding months of its growth. It is no doubt 
true that unfavourable conditions of weather in July and August 
can materially diminish the yield ; but the finest weather, it is 
Also obvious, cannot produce an additional stalk or grain of com, 
nor repair any damage or injury which the nctuAl stalks or ears 
may have previously received. Thus, while the value of sun-heat 
in July and August is constancy overrated, so, on the other hand, 
the panic which occurs when frequent rains fall and low tempe- 
•ratures prevail in these two months is often not justified. It is 
not considered sufficiently that there are farming interests apart 
from those of the corn-growers. For instance, in the present 
year, it is most difficult to form a just estimate of the con- 
sequences of tho untoward and unseasonable weather whicli set 
in at tho end of July. While it has done mischief, and mis- 
chief which is irreparable, to tho corn crops, yet it is an 
incalculable gain that tho country has been saved from the 
threaten^ drought, that the pastures and grasses, which were 
dried up and brown, are now clad in rich green, and yielding abun- 
dant food, and that the root crops, which as to sorno descriptions 
threatened total failure, have made -a very vigorous growth; so 
that, if the country bo now blessed with a few weeks of fine 
dry weather, it may oven yet be found that tho damage done 
by the late rains to tho corn will have been balanced by tlieir good 
effects on the grass and root crops. For it must be remem- 
bered that, as to quantity of ucros, tho grazing interests far out- 
weigh those of tho rorn-growors. The returns Bhow that thero 
are in the United Kingdom under corn of all sorts little more 
than ioJ millions of acres; whilo there are under roots and 
green crops and in permanent pasture nearly 37 millions of 
acres. It is true that Ireland, which contributes hnavilv to tho 
latter total, cannot, as a rulo, have too much sunshine; but even 
in tho Green Isle wo have read this year of pastures that were as 
dry and hard as a turnpike road. In Great Britain grasses and 
pastures constitute six-tenths of all the land under cultivation. 

Our most important, crop by far in acreage is our grass crop. Lot 
us then, in the first place, inquire what its produce has been. The 
reply that is to be found in all the reports is that a very small 
crop of hay of excellent quality has been secured at a proportion- 
ately smalt outlay on tho labour employed in making and gathering 
it. There have boon none of the deplorable losses that have been 
common in late years, by reason of the crop having been spoiled 
while lying cut, or even by being bodily carried awuv by floods. 
But the really important gain on the grass lands is to bo found in 
the fact that the pastures are recovering from the disastrous 
effects of the very wet sumrneT of 1879. That year appeared to 
alter the character of tho herbage. The persistence of wot en- 
couraged the growth of the poor, hard, rank water-grasses, which 
obtained possession of tho soil, to tho exclusion of tho grasses 
which are valuable for feeding. Tho growth of these coarse 
grasses was the cause of uncounted loss to graziers ; and it is ono 
of the hopeful elements of .the future that liu-mers have been able 
to eradicate the useless grasses, or have seen them disappear, 
and that their pastures are reverting to the more profitable herbage. 
Before the advent of tho rain it was once more observed, as it has 
been in former hot summers, that, even on the apparently brown 
and diied-up fields, stock have unexpectedly thriven when they 
have been plentifully supplied with water. This year will he 
counted a good one by the dairy And grnzing farmers, the more so 
as their herds and flocks have been more free from the ravages of 
disease, and that there is now an assured and excellent growth of 
green crops to carry them over the autumn months. 

1 It is, however, doubtful, judging from tho figures of the recently 
j fegued “ Summary of Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 
l88x ” whether farmers possess a sufficient stock of animals to 
avail themselves of this abundant produce. The number of cattle 
ehows little variation from the two provious years. It approaches 
£ millions. It was only in the years 1874 and 1875 that this 
number was exceeded. In 1877 the total was less than that of 


1881 by 300,000. It is to be hoped and expeetedthat substantial 
increase in numbers may be seen in future returns, if the farmers 
can once obtain confidence thAt they may rely on immunity from, 
the cattle diseases which have caused them such heavy losses. 
The diminution in the number of sheep is, however, very marked, 
and affords an index of the extent of the ravages of the * fluke,” 
which in some cases entirely destroyed, and m others seriously 
diminished, our flocks in 1879 Rn d 1S80. Tho number of sheep 
returned in 1881 is 24^ millions, against about 26 J millions in 

1880, and about 28 millions in 1879. There is a decrease of 
77 per cent, ns compared with 1880, and of 127 per cent, ob 
compared with 1879. In 1874 the country possessed 30J mil- 
lions of sheep, so that our stock of those animals now is less 
by 20 per cent, than it was in that year. These figures suffice 
to explain the high relativo price of mutton. Not the least 
important gain of the dry summer and spring has been the 
general re-establishment of tbe soundness of sur flocks, and 
it is greatly to bo desired that our farmers should as rapidly 
as may be reconstitute thoir breeding flocks on the Beale 
of seven years ago. The knowledge of the short numbers dis- 
closed by the returns should stimulate thoir efforts in this 
direction, and the prospect of abundant keep during the autumn 
and winter is always a powerful induceihont to maintain the flock 
at the highest pitch. It is deplorable to observe that the crop of 
lambs has been less by a million than it was in 1 880, onu a 
million and a half less than that of 1879. Unhappily, many a 
flockuiaster, who would gladly enlarge his breeding flock either by 
purchase or by retention of tho ewes he has bred, is unable to do 
so by want of means, the losses of sheep-larmors having been so 
serious as to reduce their capital to ati insufficient sum. In tho 
interesL of the consumer us well as of farmers every *ilbrt should 
be made to increase the annual produco of sheep. It is note- 
worthy that tho country had Inst year (the returns for this year 
have not yet been issued) upwards of 2 millions of acres moro 
under grass than it had ton years ago, and million of acres 
more tlmu iu 1874; yet we possessed in that year 200,000 lhore 
cattle, and nearly 6,000,000 moro sheep than exist in this year 

1881. It is clear that our pastoral wealth, ns well ns our pastoral 
revenue, has most seriously decreased. Wo have devoted moro 
land to this branch of farming, yet the stock romaining on this larger 
area of land is loss than it was on the smaller urea, and the annual 
produce of moat from it is lass. It has been thought that tho 
unremuncrative results of corn-growing hud increased our pro- 
duction of meat, but tho figures we have quoted show that tho 
supposition is not well founded. 

The deluy that has been caused by the wet weather in gathering 
the corn harvest makes it even now impossible to arrive at any 
correct ostiinate of the result cither in quantity or in quality. It 
is, however, certain that the crop of wheat has been much 
overrated, and that tho yield per acre of this grain is again 
below an average. The series of bad crops bus been so long 
that it has disturbed the old standard of wlmt was known as 
an “ average ” crop, which, however, is still probably referred 
to for comparison by authorities. It was the consideration of 
the very general expression of opinion, during July that our 
wheat-lands wore destined to yield large crops which induced 
the reflection that hot weather in July cannot make a crop 
of corn unless the materials lor it already exist. There wns 
never, in fact, this year, in the view of sober observers, the 
promise of a largo yield of who/it. The plant was defective ; it 
was thin, because it had been injured by exposure to tho severe 
frosts of winter without any covering of snow, which, it will be 
remembered, was swept off the greater part of the surface of the 
fields by (he violent winds. When it is considered that the roots 
of wheat descend to a certain depth in the soil, and that tho crust 
or surface of tho soil is lifted and depressed by the alternations of 
frost and thaw, it is obvious that the roots of tho plant must bo 
injured, if not broken, by tho movement which occurs, l'robably 
it was for this reason that the plant did not develop. All that 
weather could do for the crop after tho injuries it had sus- 
tained in the winter was achieved up to the end of July, when 
a sudden and great fall of temperature occurred. It was noticed 
shortly after this that rust and mildew shdweil themselves, with 
the eifect of reducing the quantity of the crop, especially of tho 
late wheats, to a very serious, but ns yet unknown, extent. On 
thin hot lands prematuro ripening had occurred during tho intense 
heat. Tn this year generous treatment of the soil has been remu- 
nerative. The deep and well-manured lands give tho best quanti- 
tative results. Very little wheat has yet been threshed, and, where 
it has been, tbe yield has been disappointing and unsatisfactory. It 
is Bftfe to say that the result in quantity is below the old standard 
of an average crop, but how much below it is too early to pro- 
nounce. As to tho quality and condition, so great has been the 
damage done during the last fortnight of August that, it would 
be mero speculation to put forward ah opinion. It may be stated 
of a few samples threshed before the rain set in, that they were of 
great excellence. But the recon t weather has done incalculable 
mischief to tbe quality of the grain. There has boeu very general 
sprouting, and, instead of being garnered in hard condition, tho 
bulk of the crop will bo soft, even if not sprouted, and must bo 
kept in rick for a considerable time, instead of being available for 
consumption immediately. The recent rapid advance in the price 
of wheat has been causod by the growing conviction that the por- 
tion of otfr own crop which is tit for humau food cannot bo 
brought to market in consumable condition for a long time to 
come, added to the announcement that it has been the turn of 
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the United 8tates to have an indifferent crop, and that according 
* to various estimates the exporting power of that country will be 
from eight to fifteen millions of quarters of wheat less than in tho 
lost cereal year. The occurrence of the advance before any of the 
home crop had been sold will cause the curious result } if the 
weather should now become fine, any of the crop can be 
secured in marketable condition, that farmers will obtain for 
wheat of defective quality more than they would have been paid 
for the crop if it had been in excellent condition. But the crisis 
iB moat serious, and a renewal of bad weather will unfit the whole 
of our crop of wheat for bread-making, and our barleys for brewing, 
and will complete the ruin of our corn farmers. France has been 
much disappointed in the quantity of her crop, though the 
quality is good, and will compete keenly with us for the diminished 
surplus of America, Russia will be able to send us large supplies, 
as there is, after a series of lean years, once more a good crop in 
most of the important districts of tlint territory. It is certain that 
the price of wheat will bo at a much higher level for tho year 
than wo have been accustomed to of late. Potatoes, which pro- 
mised great, excellence, have been attacked by disease, and the rij>o 
•tubers have begun to sprout, so that tho value of this crop is 
wofuily diminished, liqrley, which promised to be tho best crop 
of the year, is much damaged, and in great jeopardy. Some has 
grown out, much is stained, aud scarcely any has boon or will be 
garnered in good condition. Oats will give bad results. It is 
certain that both bread and moat will be dear for the next twelve 
months. 


* MODERN INDIAN MAGIC. 

rnilE old motto c.v Orient? Lux will have to he revised so far as 
~L its metaphorical application goes. If we have in former days 
received the germs of religion, science, and learning from the East, 
we have repaid tho obligation over and ovor again ; for it now owes 
to us, among other inestimable blessings of modern civilization, 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, foreign bondholders, dynamite, 
patent-leather boots, and a more or less free press. In one par- 
ticular, however, it has always been generally supposed that Asia 
was able to give us a long start. Magic, mystery, and astrology 
uro regarded us the specialities of the East ; but even in thoso 
branches of u occult science ” it appears that India does not scorn 
to take a lesson from occidental professors. We had lately occa- 
sion to notice a publication entitled The Occult World , in which 
we pointed out that the sages and seers of modern India had 
adopted the methods, and even the idiomatic peculiarities, of New 
York spiritual circles. We have since received from Bombay n copy 
of The Thcoscphist , a periodical 41 devoted to Oriental Philosophy, 
Art, Literature, and, 4 Occultism/ embracing Mesmerism, Spirit- 
ualism, and other secret sciences.” Wo are indebted for this pre- 
cious publication to a scion of Hindu aristocracy, “ one of the 
grandsons of tho 1 historic’ Gungodhur Shnstri, whose assassination 
in 1815 led, according to Thornton and others, to the downhill of 
the Mnhratta Empire.” • This illustrious personage takes the liberty 
of forwarding us a “Copy of a monthly magazine which contains 
a contribution from my humble pen called 1 Materials for a Discus- 
sion of the Merits of the Hindu and English Astrology,’ corrected 
here and there in consonance with tho original in manuscript. I 
hope the present mode by me now will be as leniently dealt with 
ns my other gift, acknowledged in tho issue of your magazine for 
November 1st, 1879/’ 

The Tbeosopbical Society, of which the paper in question is the 
organs was founded by a Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott; the 
first is described us a Russian by birtb, though the name sounds 
rather Polish, and the other is said to be an American born and 
bred. We know that it is a weakness of our Transatlantic 
brethren to bestow brevet rank rather for personal peculiarities 
than professional services. Thus a retired grocer may be addressed 
as “ Jedge ’’ if be havo a learned appearance and judicial conver- 
sation ; while an experienced magistrate, if he chance to hold 
himself erect and wear a close- buttoned coat, is certain to be 
dubbed 11 Gineral.” Whether Colonel II. fc>. Olcott’a title was 
earned in tho War of Secession or at the bar of a drinking saloon 
we are unable to say, but it is quite apparent from the Colonels 
communications that he belongs to the 44 spirit medium ’’fraternity, 
and is, therefore, presumably one of the class with whom the 
police courts have hada frequently to deal. The old Act of 
Parliament which makes persons who practise 44 palmistry ” and 
sorcery amouable to the law as rogues and vagabonds would seem 
to have boon framed with a special view to the repression of gipsy 
fortune-tellers and tho like. A little extension of its powers 
would be useful in this country, and apparently in India too, 
Mme. Blavutsky’e chief claim to renown is the invention of a 
certain Indian mystic brotherhood, who have inherited the wisdom 
of the Ages, and who express themselves in choice American, aud, 
though invisible, spend their leisure in producing raps, Hewers, 
and tea-cups, after the approved manner of the disembodied 
spirits of modern American necromancy. 

The natural impulse is to laugh at such folly ; but when two 
unscrupulous adventurers not only try to pass oft* upon our Indian 
fellow-subjects ridiculous balderdash as the learning of the West, 
but pander to disaffection by openly attacking Christianity and its 
professors, it is time to consider whether the salutar/rules which 
regulate the vernacular press in India may not be so far extended 
«s to impose some limits on this propaganda of the gospel of tom- 


foolery. The Theosophist is full of translations from the works of 
ancient “ theurgists,’* of 44 spirit communications,” and of Mctait 
nonsense of all kinds, flavoured with the pseudo-science and 
second-hand archaeology which distinguish “trance lectures” 
and the utterances of “ materialized spirits.” Our old friend 
Zadkiel, too, has a good word said for him, our correspondent's 
article dealing seriously with a comparison of the merits of Hindu 
and European astrology. 44 Omne ignotum pro magnifleo ” is a. 
trite adage ; and we dare say that ail this rubbish presents itself 
to tho Hindu mind as serious Western lore, just as the average* 
European seems to imagine that Persian literature consists of a 
few love songs of an exaggerated hyperbolical style, and that- 
the religion of Hindus and Buddhists is an unreasoning wor- 
ship of stocks and stones. 44 The grandson of the historic Gun- 
gadhur Shastri,” the admirer of Zadkiel’s astrology, is not, we 
hope, a typical representative of the native educated Indian ; but 
the effect of the Aroerican-Indian Society to which he belongs, 
and in whoso jouriml he publishes his astrological twaddle, can 
hardly exert a wholesome influence upon his compatriots. 

One of tho pot thoorios of The Theosophist appears to be the preva- 
lence of crime amongst the Christian clergy, and in order to sup- 
port this thesis the editor has ransacked the police and law 
reports for various unsavoury scandals and isolated instances of 
those * 4 black sheep ” whose presence in every fold is proverbial. 
An advertisement of some “ Unanswerable Anti-Christian Tracts, 
by Mr. Charles Bradlaugb,” also shows the tone and Bources of 
inspiration of this curious publication. 

Works on magic are apt to bo disappointing; M. Lenormantfe* 
“ Chuldeau Magic,” for example, instead of being, as one might 
be led to expect, a treatise on the art of raising demons and 
influencing the powers of nature, is nothing more than a series- 
of invocations to Assyrian deities and prayors for the preven- 
tion of disense. The learning of the Mngi, in fact, seems, 
after all, to have been a rather “ ono-horae affair.” A more- 
rocont writer ou the black art, Eliphos Levi, does indeed givo- 
somo recipes for culling up the foul fiend; but the ingredi- 
ents ho mentions as necessary, including portions of a chiWl 
murdered under atrocious circumstances, are, as he says, assez 
difficile a A procurer. M. Eliphas Levi is, by the way, repre- 
sented in the number of The Theosophist which is before us by an 
authoritative description of “a suicide's after state.” This docu- 
ment falls far short of the treatment of the same subject by a 
well-known member of tho Norfolk Circuit Bar, who, addressing 
a jury for the prosecution of a person charged with attempted 
suicide, explained that by the law of England suicidtitwas self- 
murder. 14 Indeed, gentlemen,” ho continued, 4? had tbu 
prisoner succeeded in his wicked attempt, he might now 
havo been arraigned before you on the capital charge.” If 
our American theosophist* would content themselves with in- 
troducing into India tho improved methods of magical scienccv 
which Poussin, Robert Houdin, Connus, Dtibler, and the rest of 
the European conjuring fraternity have invented, they would at 
least have contributed something to tho entortainmont of their less- 
enlightened fellow-men. But, as it is, a clumsy attempt has 
been made to spread the false and pernicious doctrines or 
44 Spiritualism ” among tho too impressionable inhabitants of India, 
and to bolster up the balderdash with pseudo-Oriental learning, 
which will not bear for one moment the test of scholarly criticism - 
Tho more legitimate kind of Indian magic is usually much over- 
rated. The 44 mango trick,” for instance, as described by Anglo- 
Indian travellers, has been always recognized as the most perfect 
achievement of the conjuror’s art. A 41 native” will enter the* 
14 compound ” of an European official, and upon the gravel-covered 
ground will produce from under a miniature tent a mango plant, in* 
its various stages of development from seed to frait. The/ 4 basket 
trick” is equally famous, and many eye-witnesses have testified 
how a girl or small boy has been covered with a basket, front, 
which, when the performer has savagely run a sword into it, blood 
copiously Hows ; the basket is then kicked over, and found to bfr 
empty, while the supposed murdered infant immediately appears* 
from behind the spectators, and hands round the Hindu equivalent 
for the hat. Tho snake-charmers are also a renowned body 
of mon, and many are the weird tales told of their skill in 
luring cobras from their boles by the power of music, and of 
handling tho deadly reptiles with impunity. More recent in- 
vestigations by experts have proved these tricks to be of tho most 
ordinary kind. The European conjuror looks with envy on the* 
convenient but primitive costume of a loin-cloth which his 
Oriental confrere wears, and sighs at the thought of the more 
limited capacities of his own dress-suit for the accommodation of 
botanical specimens. The Indian magician, on the other hand, 
would be only too glad to possess the improved basket of Colonel 
S tod are and his successors. As for the snake-charming, the fact 
that the last troupe of Indian magicians who visited this country 
took their thnmtophidia to the Zoological Gardens in Regents 
Park to get the fangs of their serpents extracted throws some 
light upon that branch of science. It is, nevertheless, true that 
snakes are peculiarly susceptible to music, and a half-witted 
countryman in Devonshire was some years back severely injured./ 
by an adder who had danced out of a wood too readily to tho/ 
music of the yokel’s inviting flute. Man is naturally prone to 
superstition, and in his earlier stages of culture will invent the 
strangest theories to account for toe phenomena which he sees* 
around him. From this point of view the most childish belief* 
and grossest superstitions are interesting subjects of investigation* 
when they are known to be 44 popular ’’—that is, to be the genuine 
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outcome of a people's intellectual growth. But popular super- 
•tWons which are invented and fostered by impostors and adven- 
toen for fraudulent ends are very different matters. So muoh of 
the old leaven of superstition is left in us thAt any new doctrine, 
However preposterous it may be, is sure to find adherents ; and 
even scientific men, in. their keen search after truth, are willing to 
investigate the “ experiments ” of the most impudent charlatans. 
The spread of education, however, and the consequent advance of 
popular common sense, is a sufficient antidote to this in European 
countries ; but w* shall be grievously neglecting our duty if we 
allow such trash to be circulated in India under the name of 
science and “ theosophy.” v 


THE NATIONAL LAND LEAGUE. 

O N Monday last the National Land League of Great Britain 
met for the first time in Convention at Newcastlo-on-Tyne. 
Like most things of Irish origin, the Convention and the League 
appear to be very oddly named. The National Land League of 
Great Britain might bo supposed to liavo something to do with 
the land of Great Britain, and with British Nationalists. Ap- 
parently, however, it has nothing at all to do with them. The 
National Land League of Great Britain is an elaborate arrange- 
ment for drawing subscriptions from England and Scotland, and 
paying them over to Ireland ; at least, such is the inference to be 
drawn from the statements made at tho meeting. All that Great 
Britain has to do is to pay, to admire, and perhaps at some date 
more or less distant to imitate, but the imitation is postponed. 
The bright particular star of the Convention was to have been Mr. 
Parnell, but Mr. Parnell has found tho occupation of devising fresh 
epithets of the substantive-adjective kind for Mr. Forster and Sir 
William Harcourt too ngrooable and too popular in Ireland to 
abandon it. A pale reflection of the great man, therefore, shone in 
the chair of the Convention— -Mr. Justin McCarthy being once 
more driven by a hard 'fate to quit the pleasant paths of novel-writing 
and easy history and to play the patriot. Tho League, indeed, 
had a speaker on its Bide and in its presence who is a speaker of a 
calibre very different from Mr. Justin McCarthy's. That agrcoablo 
historian, whose chief political function is in some mysterious 
manner to il draw " the present Prime Minister whenever he 
speaks in Parliament, declined to interpose between the audience 
and a great orator. The great orator, Mr. Joseph Cowou, spoke, 
and it may bo suspected that the Irish part of his audience were 
rather disappointed with him. Mr. Cowen’s sentiments, indeed, 
weroflfll that could be desired, but they were expressed in language 
scarcely sufficiently peppered to pleoao the hearers who hang upon 
the lips of Mr. Healy, Mr. Sexton, and Miss Anna Parnell. There 
was nothing about tho wolf-dog of Irish vengeance ; kuly dynamite 
was spoken of rather with apologetic disapproval than with any- 
thing else ; and Mr. Forster was argued with instead of having sub- 
stantives tacked to his name, tin-kettle-and-dog fashion. If wo 
may venture to attempt an cxorcitation in the inimitable style of 
Irish patriotism, it may bo suggested that many a listening Irishman 
must have gone away Bighing to find that the brightest jewel in 
the garland of the smoky North had been emasculated by the 
poisonous contact of tho effeto and bestial Parliament of West- 
minster. Ilowever, there was balm in the Tynesido Gilead. Mr. 
Healy was there, and Mr. Barry and Dr. Cummins — all tall men 
of their tongues and masters of metaphor. Tho easy transition, in 
especial, in which Mr. Ilealy remarked that the church bells were 
ringing, and that they — it is not clear whethor tho bolls or tho 
ringers were meant — would pull down landlordism, must have 
been a welcome relish to the Irish palate after the tamer and more 
consecutive rhetoric of Mr. Coweu, The ^ oratory, like the whisky, 
whfKh an Irishman loves is of the torchlight procession order, and 
ho is not comfortable without tho boat and light afforded by that 
style. 

It was probably the depressing influence of the land of the 
tyrants which sobered the speakers at Newcastle. In Ireland 
itself the stream of eloquence has flowed full and free. It is 
perhaps unwise in Mr. Dillon and his friends to have established 
a custom of drinking 4 ‘ Our imprisoned brothers” in silence. A 
toast drunk in silence must be nearly as distasteful to an Irishman 
as a toast drunk (as he would himself say) dry-lipped. Mr. 
Billon, however, whoso state of health— victim of Saxon cruelty 
as he is — seems to admit of public speaking to a surprising 
extent, took up his payable at Dublin, and succeeded in exhibiting 
himself in the light of a very practical statesman indeed. Mr. 
Billon, like all his party, dislikes the Land Bill as not going far 
enough. But, unlike somo of his party, he is too much of au 
irreconcilable to advocate acceptance — without, of course, any 
gratitude— and advance notwithstanding. So lie is going to re tiro 
from publio life for a few months (voluntarily this time), and Bee 
what happens. What is to happen was candidly stated at about 
the some time by Mr. Parnell in another part of the country, in 
pursuance of the plan by which he is seeking to procure the return 
of Colonel Knox for Tyrone. The new Liberator made some very 
outspoken statements. The League, it seems, no longer aims at 
reducing rants ; it aims at abolishing them altogether. That inti- 
mate acquaintance with the intentions of the Almighty which all 
demagogues possess enabled Mr. Parnell to inform his audience 
(not. Indeed, for the first time) that God made the land for the 
tenants* and not for the landlords. It may be observed, in passing, 
that the not unfrequent cose of a landlord who lets some of his 


own land and rents some of another person's must introduce a 
delightful intricacy and confusion in attempts to cany out the 
Bivine will on this hypothesis. Mr. Parnell also, as a matter 
of course, informed his hirers that tho Irish Constitution was 
suspended; that hundreds of the best^and noblest of the Irish 
race— that race may well pray to be saved from the compliments * 
of its friends— were immured in dungeons ; that Mr. Forster's 
Christian name was not William, but Buckshot, &c., &c. These 
somewhat withered flowers of eloquence, however, merely sur- 
rounded the very plain statement above given, and the equally 
plain statement thut the people were to press oil to do the 
work. Therefore, consciously or unconsciously, the Newcastle 
Convention, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Billon have arranged a very 
neat little programme for the autumn and winter. The National 
Land League of Great Britain is to collect as much money aa 
possible for pressing on the work, And to get as much sympathy 
from extreme Radicals as may be got. Mr. Parnell is to take his 
coat oft* more tkati over. Mr. Billon is to retire from public life 
and look on benovolently whilo the work is being pressed. The 
object of that work is the utter abolition nnd total prohibition of 
rents. All this is quite explicit and obvious. The exact meaning 
of pressing on the work may, indeed, escape tho notice of the 
incurious, and, though the story is an old one, it may be as well 
to tell it once more. 

The policy of the Land League now consists of two separate 
lines of action — the one avowed, the other sometimes family dis- 
avowed, but none the less vigorously pursued. The avowed line 
is at first sight bo suicidal that it is not very easy to understand 
it. The encouragement — but that is far too mild a word, and we 
ought rather to say the prescription — of refusals to pay rent has 
already resulted in the transference of hundreds of holdings from the 
tenant to the landlord, or his representative tho emergency mem, and 
is daily resulting iu the transfer of more — that is to say, scores and 
hundreds of tenants have deprived themselves, and are depriving 
themselves, of the benefit of tlio Land Bill. Tbpt Bill, it is to be 
remembered, makes a remarkably handsome predfent to the tenant, 
but the present is strictly conditional on the payment of such rent 
as may bo judicially fixed for the future aud the conclusion of an 
arrangement with tho landlord for tho past. Both these things 
are incompatible with the present programme of tho Land League. 
Tho consequence is that, as soon as the Act is set to work, scores 
and hundreds of tenants will see their neighbours, not merely in 
possession of the actual advantages conferred by it, but in many 
cases receiving solid sums of money as the price of thoso advan- 
tages. It is impossible to imagino anythiug moro calculated to 
ensure a feeling of exasperation compared to which the exaspera- 
tion which brought about tho agitation of lost year was & mere 
trifiu. Nor is it in the least likely that tho agitators themselves 
are blind to the fact. Some of them, at least, are not fools ; many 
of them are perfectly acquainted with the probable working of the 
Act and the certain working of their own precedent provocations 
to resistance. All of them know tlffeir countrymen and the 
methods which thoso country men usually take to press oil any 
work that may be recommended to them. It can be aoubted by no 
reasonable man that the policy of refusing rent and allowing farms 
to bo sold which the League has long pursued ’is only very romot&ly 
a direct policy. The protest against landlordism is nothing, the exas- 
peration certain to be produced is everything. Among the nume- 
rous demerits of the Bill the ease with which it could be worked 
to this bad purpose was not the least, and has not been the least 
often pointed out. It is now certain that the Land League has 
deliberately chosen this weapon, which will of course cut both 
ways, and cause incalculable misery to its deluded partisans, but 
which it may well count on for tho purpose of renewing the 
precious seed of outrage and crime which has already brought so 
abundant a crop. . * 

Three interesting examples of tho*method of pressing on with 
tho work which is likely in this case to be pursued have occurred 
during the last few days. There is no need to speak of such things 
as ordinary Boycotting, or as the destruction of hundreds of acres 
of good food for man and beast either by refusal to save it or by 
positive violence. The Irish peasant has had the example of con- 
fusion between what is and what is not his own set him in too 
high quarters for him to deserve much blame for mere crimes 
against property. But the other day there seems to have occurred 
in a town in Irclaud one of tho most remarkable 'incidents which 
even Ireland has recently beheld. A woman might have been Been 
pursued through tho streets by a mob of some hundreds of men, 
liuBtled, threatened, and finally just able to reach her own house 
alive. The crime of this offender wal having done some work for 
a Boy cot tee ? and this was the way in which the chivalrous sons of 
Ireland punished her. Then there was tho case of the unlucky old 
man who was dragged out of bod, who had lime flung in his eyes, and 
who escaped tho most hideous of painful deaths— his oyeballs were 
literally burnt out when tho body was found — simply owing to the 
fortunate accident that, as he was suffering from heart diaoasp, the 
fright killed him out of hand. Lastly, there is tlio instructive story of 
the tenantry of Sir George Oolthurst, who committed the unpardon- 
able sin of making a bontiro and dancing and drinking porter round 
it in honour of their landlord's wedding, i t was, of course, clear that 
men so lost to decency ought to be puuished ; but tho manner of the 
punishment iu a land supposed to be under civilized and orderly 
government is, to say the least, remarkable. A party of men with 
blackened faces, and fully armed, surrounded the recreants, and 
simply poured a volley into them, finishing up with sticks. This 
story is, like the last, almost incredible ; but we have seen no con- 
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trqdtaHon of it, and the softened Torsion last pulfcshed admits (hat 
atldWone ballet foand its billet, and at least four nther persons 
Wjpr* severely thrashed. The three together show what is likely to be 
the staty of Ireland during the winter, when the Land League will 
. have at its disposal, not, as it had last winter, comparative novices 
and men in Actual possession of their farms, but experienced 
rioters, encouraged by months of impunity and enraged in many 
casos by expulsion, without hope of relief by the Land Bill, from 
their homes. This is the war in which Englishmen and Scotch* 
men are invited by Mr. Gowen to help, and this is the war against 
which the Government will have to mako head. Their success 
last year is, of course, a very encouraging omen of their buccoss 
this year. 


TOE LONG VACATION. 

rpHEJ best thanks of the Bar, at least of the working and junior 
A portion of it, were due to Mr. II. Fowler for his recent 
attempt to obtain by means of the new Judicature Act some 
modification of the present inordinate legal holidays, notably 
of that effete institution the Long Vacation, which is now 
dragging its slow length along. On a modest proposal to 
reduce this period of more than three months' enforced laziness 
by a fortnight, Mr. Fowler was beaten by a majority of eight. 
It was, ; perhaps, too much to expect that the House of 
Commons, which has known so nttle rest throughout the 
whole of a preternaturally protracted Session, should look with 
a favouring eye upon any proposition designed to curtail 
holidays of any sort whatever; but Mr. Fowler has obtained a 
pledge from the Attorney-General to bring the matter before the 
proper authorities and to give his support to some arrangement 
calculated to allay the existing dissatisfaction. This is something, 
and perhaps the aesult may be even more satisfactory in the end 
than the abbreviation of the Long Vacation by one short fort- 
night ; but we are unable to appreciate the ground on which Mr. 
Fowler's suggestion was presumably opposed and negatived. 
It was said that the judges had accepted oflice on certain 
terms, one of which was that they were to be entitled to certain 
specified vacations, like a housemaid who, on taking a situ- 
ation, stipulates for so many Sundays out, and that it would 
be discourteous to them to interfere with those vocations without 
first consulting their lordships. This idea appears to us os falla- 
cious as that of the <# original compact." Judges take office well 
knowing that their tenure is subject to alteration at the hands of 
Parliament; and, owing to the numerous deaths among the occu- 
pants of the judicial bench of late years, a very large proportion of 
the ex isting staff of judges have been appointed since the passing 
'©ftheTOi Act, wJncfr-WKS’ &W ays .supposed to have 

sounded the ki.ell of the Long Vacation ; though, like many other 
abuses, it has been long* in dying, and even now shows sigus 
of lingering vitality — if, indeed, a thing so deadly-livelv can 
be said to have 1 any vitality in it. Moreover, wo think the 1 
greater courtesy to the judges would have been to presumo 
them willing to undertake any reasonable amount of extra 
work which was shown to bo necessary in the public interest. 
Mr. Warton's epigrammatic And sweeping aspersion on the 
judges, that " they came late, lunched long, tried slowly, and 
rose early/' may be very clever, but it is scarcely justified by 
fact; judges, as a rule, work very hard when they are at it, 
and it is only necessary to name Baron Huddleston to have 
an instance or a judge fulfilling his own duties and those of a 
brother judge, practically at the risk of his life. Mr. Justice 
Gave, agajn, has not hesitated to devote six days a week to 
getting through the business which devolves upon* him as the 
only judge in town, and Mr. Justice Williams has shown readi- 
ness to come to his aid. Bo it is scarcely fair to represent the 
body of judges as stickling, like lazy journeymen, for the smallest 
amount of work and the largest amount of pay. And if the judges 
are content to cede some portion of the seventeen weeks out of 
the fifty-two during which legal affairs are at a standstill, to whose 
interest is it to maintain the existing period of lethargy ? Not 
to the interest of the suitors, assuredly ; they suffer in every 
way. Plaintiffs are kept out of their rights, defendants have 
the terrors of an action hanging over them, both sides have to 
refresh the minds of their counsel before they can recall the 
details of briefs cast aside for the Vacation, ana the impossibility 
of getting anything done wtyle the Courts are up forces many a 
settlement in which the advantage is not always on the same side 
as the right. Then it must be the legal profession which craves for 
rest to this extraordinary extent. Tuere is no reason, ut any rate, 
why the solicitors should do so. Solicitors are gregarious animals, 
and usually hunt in couples at least, and the members of the firm 
might perfectly well arrange to take reasonable holidays at diffe- 
rent times, so that one should be always grinding at the mill if 
grist was forthcoming. In fact, the exigencies of family business 
preclude the possibility of solicitors ever shutting up shop alto- 
gether ; people will get married and die even in the Long 
Vacation, and so the Cessation of contentious business means only j 
to tho solicitor a temporary falling-off in his earnings, without 
a corresponding amount of relaxation and freedom. 

But how about the Barf Doubtless the magnates of the 
profession can earn enough in the existing sittings to enable 
them to contemplate with complacency and even pleasure tho 
periodical recesses which amount to a third of the whole year. 


But we doubt whether they safe maaiy In nuttbet. JW'-e (Miff 
are absolutely content with that which they have; thr 
of the sailor who would stiff wish for a little more ruttiitff 
a little more tobacco Is not confined to ; the nautical prifluh 
sion; the incomes, even of the acknowledged leaders of tke flsft 
are not what they used to be; and the number ofQ.C/s no#' 'in 
town who are always just going away but never go would seed! 
to indicate a hankering even in high quarters for some aHeratiphia# 
the existing state of affairs. If, however, a map, by hit position* 
or by reason of private means, finds himself able to subsist 
year on two-thirds of a year's work, nobody can complain If U 
plays for the other third of the year. He may be able to eat with-' 
out working, but that is no reason why he should seek to take the 
bread out of other men's mouths. Legal tradition assigns the 
largest amount of the support given to the existing vacations to 
those members of the Bar who are making the largest incomes, 
and are in a position to influence the “ proper authorities ” referred 
to by the Attorney-General, and if this suspicion be well founded 
a state of affairs is revealed curiously akin to Boycotting' or 
Trades-Union tactics. To the less favoured banisters, who ark 
dependent on their profession and have still their way to make Id 
it, the frequent and lengthy times of inaction are a sore trial atia 
hardship. It is bad enough when no courts are sitting ; but In fhb 
Long Vacation the drawing of pleadings, the especial perquisite of 
the junior Bar, is practically prohibited; interrogatories cannot be 
delivered, or, if they are delivered, answers to them cannot bd 
compelled ; the work at judges’ chambers and in the Ohahceiy 
Division has by successive encroachments been cut down to the 
smallest possible limits, no application being entertained which 
does not fall within the arbitrary definition of urgency, and the 
penalty of dismissal with costs being imposed on the daring in- 
truder who ventures to disturb the repose of the Vacation with 
anything outside that definition. Moreover, a large propor- 
tion of this work, though urgent, is of a purely formal nature, 
and does not necessitate the aid of counsel. And so — save for 
an occasional Oounty Court summons, a little conveyancing^ or 
the very small chance of a reference when there are no causes 
to be referred and no judges to refer them — there is nothing for 
the unfortunate barrister to do. Ho has even no opportunity of 
letting people know he is in town and eager for work j yet he 
must live somehow. The Long Vacation brings no exemption from 
tbe claims of butchers and bakers ; the barrister and his family 
unhappily cannot bybernate during its continuance; indeed, ini 
the natural course of events, expenses would be increased at this 
time of year by the occurrence of the annual holiday or outing 
which the aforesaid family might have if the head of iWtfmla 
earn the necessary money by staying in town. But, stay intown 
os he will, there is no money to be made ; the Temple and 
Lincoln's Inn are as deserted day after day as the streets of the 
City are on Sunday; the wretched man sits gloomily in his 
chambers, like Mariana in the moated grange, waiting for the 
solicitor who cometh not, until, like her, he is tempted to wldi 
that he were dead, or to don hiB forensic wig ana gownl And, 
taking the wife of his bosom and his olive-branches by the band, 
to parade the streets and pelt the first-floor Windows with thq 
piteous cry, “ We’ve got no work to do." 

This has been a bad year for barristers, os it has been for every- 
body else, and the resources of the profession were perhaps never 
in a condition loss favourable for enabling them to tide over the 
interval between J uly and November. It is like starving In sight 
of plenty to see the long lists of arrears in all the courts, and 
know that they cannot be touched for three months, and ata more- 
over blocking the way against new work. The condition' of 
things is so anomalous that one marvels how it has been suffered 
to endure so long. Barristers and judges are not peculiarly 
constituted persons who require periods of rest never drjjpxnt 
of by the doctor, the clergyman, or the business man. A month - 
or six weeks at a time is holiday enough to bore most people to 
distraction, and the idea of a young professional man engaged in 
a career, success in which is proverbially slow, being debarred from 
making any exertions or sacrifice towards attaining that success 
during a third of each year would bo ridiculous if it Were not 
sud. The best that can he said in favour of the present 
system is that it is Tendering tho interests of the many subservient 
to those of the few. 

If extra judges are neoessary for sittings in Vacation, which we 
do nob altogether believe, tbe expense incurred in' providing theiq 
would be amply compensated by the increased rapidity with which 
work would be disposed of; suitors would no longer, hate cause 
to grumble, and experience would soon show that, even allowing 
for the absence of those lordly practitioners who might still con- 
sider it necessary to deprive the tribunals of their ptesenoe during 
tho off season, the Bar is competent to furnish a perennial tapply 
of leaders and juniors capable pf protecting the interests pT their 
clients. * " ■ ‘ ‘ ' ' 


THE WAR OF BATES BETWEEN .THE AMERICAN 
RAILWAYS. ^ 

TNVESTOItS in the shares and bonds of American railways 
a have been surprised during the past couple 6f months by a 
heavy fall in the value of their property. They were lees pre- 
pared for this, because the prosperity of the country rather led 
them to believe that railway property, if it did not. continue 0 
rise, would at least steadier maintain its value. We saw hit 
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Wfpk 9 whan discussing the drain of gold, that the prosperity of the 
States- has seldom been equalled and never surpassed: 
that there baa been an enormous demand iu Europe for grain and 
other produce* and that the home, as well as the foreign, trade is 
most active and most profitable. It was not unreasonably ex- 
pected, therefore, that railway earnings would have been very 
saxge, and, consequently, that the prices would have tended to 
advance. As a matter of fact, railway earnings in general have 
been steadily augmenting, and promise to augment still further ; 
bat there has been a falling-off in wkat are called the trunk lines. 
This has been in a large measure due to the “ cutting of rates.” 
The trunk lines are those which connect the ports on the Atlantic 
coast with Chicago and the West. They are five in number — tho 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Now York Central, the 
Erie, and the Grand Trunk of Canada. To prevent Biiicidal com- 
petition, these five Companies entered some years ago into what is 
called a u pooling ” arrangement, regulating the charges each was 
tomdke lor conveying goods and pnssengers. In very active 
times, When there is a full amount of business for all, it is, of 
course, easy to keep up this arrangement ; but when for any reason 
the traffic falls off the arrangement is speedily broken by one or 
other of the parties. Last winter was tho most severe that 
baa been known in the United States lor a very long time, and 
it was also most protracted. The consequence was that in a great 
part of the corn-growing regions of the North-West locomotion 
was for a long time suspended. When at last the frost broke up 
and traffic was resumed, the lakes and the canals were able to enter 
into competition with the railways. Thus the railways lost their 
usual spring traffic, and found themselves all at once obligod to 
divide traflic with the canals. At the same time the water com- 
petition was increased in a new direction. The improvement 
made at the mouth of the Mississippi by Captain Lades has per- 
mitted a considerable part of tho trade that formerly flowed to 
the Atlantic seaboard to be directed down that river, and from 
New Orleans to Europe. This year this trade has assumed such 
large proportions that it has begun to toll upon railway traflic, 
since it helped to withdraw from the trunk lines u portion of tho 
traffic which would otherwise have come to them when the frost 
broke up. Furthermore, the extremely severe mid prolonged winter 
compelled the farmers of the great grain-growing States to use for 
fuel much of tho Indian corn which they would in a more genial 
season have sent to the South and tho East. At all times much 
of the Indian corn grown in tho United States is consumed at 
home, either as food for pigs and cattle or as fuel ; and during 
the late winter a greater proportion than usual was used ah fuel, 
both because tho severity of the winter made fires more necessary, 
and bed&use it saved the transport of other kinds of fuel. In 
these several ways — by the long and protracted winter, the compe- 
tition of the lakes and of tho Mississippi, aud the diminution made in 
tho stock of grain by the consumption at homo during tho winter — 
the amouut of traflic to be conveyed by tho railways between 
OhicAgo and the Atlantic seaboard was decreased. The result was 
that some of the railways, more particularly those which have a 
small local traffic, underbid their competitors, so ns to secure for 
themselves n larger share of the business going. For a whilo the 
other Companies contented themselves with complaints ; but 
after a time they also began to reduce their rates to the level of 
the 14 cutting ” lines. Mr. Fink, the Commissioner appointed to 
regulate the rates to be charged, called a meeting of the Directors 
of the Companies and reduced the rates. No sooner had he done 
so, however, than the system of “ cutting” began again, and the 
aeveral railways engaged in a bitterer struggle than before with 
one another to see which could outdo the other. Various attempts 
have been made to restore the old arrangements, but they have 
failed— -Mr. Vanderbilt, who has control of the New Jfork Central, 
steadily refusing to agree to a pooling arrangement except on his 
own conditions. 

To what extent stock-jobbing operations may promote this war 
of rates we will not undertake to say * but there can bo no doubt 
that, apart from such operations, there are very good reasons to 
dxpeot tho war to lost for some time longer. In the first place, 
the severe winter has greatly damaged the crops in the North- 
West. As we explained last week, the United States have been 
favoured for four successive years by the most abundant harvests, 
and they have still further been favoured by the demand in Europe, 
owing to deficient harvests here. This year, however, it seems 
unquestionable that the United States harvest is a very 
short one. The early set-in of winter prevented the sowing of 
winter wheat to the full extent that was intended ; and the intense 
cold, the heavy snowstorms, the long lying of the snow upou the 
ground, and the violent floods which followed, not only interfered 
with the spring sowing, but seriously damaged the winter wheat. 
The result is that the present crop is shorter than any that has 
heen known in the United States for some years past. To estimate 
accurately the extent of the deficiency is impossible, since for 
stock-jobbing purposes very conflicting reports have been circu- 
lated. A ring in New York is endeavouring to Avail itself of tho 
attempt upon the Presidents life and of tho war of freights to 
i beat down prices of stocks lower thau they have already fallen, 

, sind for this purpose is giving currency to the most unfavourable 
V accounts of the probable yield of the crops ; and in addition to this 
' there ii a wild speculation in grain at Chicago, and those engaged 
in this have m interest in msgnifying the damage that has been 
) done. But there ten be Utile doubt that the harvest is a short 
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per cent, smaller than fast year. It is to be borne in mind,, 
course, that the increase in the acreage under wheat during to 
previous four years has been enormous, and that a falling-off of 20 to 
25 per cent, would still leave a crop perhaps larger thanjthat of 1B78. 
Still the fact remains, that the crop is much smaller than was anti- 
cipated, and that, accordingly, there will not be as much pain to bo 
conveyed to the seaboard os there was last yeAT. It would also seem 
that tho Indian corn crop is short. Indian corn is not exported to 
anything like the same extent as wheat. A very large proportion 
of the wheat crop is grown for consumption abroad, but tno pro- 
portion of the maize crop so grown is very Bin all. An immense pro- 
portion, however, of the crop grown in the WeBt is consumed in the 
East and South, and there will boa falling-olf in this traffic on the rail- 
ways to the East and South. As we have said before, it is impossible 
to depend upon tho estimates that are published of these crops: but 
a deficiency of 10 per cent, is probably not nil exaggeration. Thus, 
with a smaller amount of grain to be carried, the railways have to « 
meet the new competition of the Mississippi. Of course, the ware- 
housing and shipping facilities in New Orleans Are not at albequal 
to those of New York. Even, therefore, if it were cheaper to send 
grain down the Ohio or tho Missouri to the Mississippi, and fVom 
New Orleans to Liverpool, than to send it by Land from Chicago 
to New York and thence to Liverpool, it cannot always be done. 
Still the competition of New Orleans has begun to exert an influ- 
ence on the railways. It seems reasonable to expect,' then, that 
the traflic from the West to the East will bo loss than it has 
been for a couple of years back. But, on tho other hand, it is 
not to be lost sight of that the bad weather we are experiencing 
now in Europe will enhance the demand for American grain. And 
the surplus from past abundant harvests must still be large. 

But tho main reason why we expect tho war of rate9 will yon- 
linuo is Mr. Vanderbilt's determination not to enter into a com- 
promise upon tho old conditions with tho other trunk lines, to 
which tho Now York Central is superior iu every respect. The 
lino runs through the only natural opening in She Alaghanny 
Mountains, and consequently the grading is very Blight everywhere 
between New York and Chicago. The Now York Central is, 
therefore, able to work (it a lower cost than any of its competitors. 
It has, moreover, two sots of lines each way, and is thus in a 
position to run a passenger and a goods train side by side both 
ways at once. Practically, therefore, its earning capacity is fully 
double, or rather mure than double, that of any of its competitors. 
In addition, it has nn enormous local . traffic, it has a splendid 
terminal position in Now York, and it has a right of way in 
many directions which its competitors do not possess. Mr. Vander- 
bilt is thus in a position to give the law to his competitors — that 
is to say, he is able to carry goods from West to East and from Eaat 
to West at a cheaper rate than any of his competitors, and conse- 
quently he is able to continue tho war of rates longer than any of 
them, and at less loss. But Mr. Vanderbilt asserts that by con- 
tinuing tho 11 pooling ” arrangements ho is enabling his competitors 
to increase tho business of the ports of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston at the expense of Now York, and thereby to draw 
away permanently from his own lino a largo proportion of the 
traflic between the East and West. Probably he would not have 
continued tho war of rates for this reason alone, since he 
must have long been aware that tho whole arrangement in 
this respect is disadvantageous to himself, and yet it was not 
ho who began the u cutting.” But the large dividends which 
tho several trunk lines have been distributing lor tho post few 
years have tempted other competitors iuto the field. Plans have 
been formed for establishing new trunk lines, and subscriptions 
from the public are invited to enable these plans to be carried into 
execution. Mr. Vanderbilt sees that the compromise between 
himself and his old competitors not only enables there to reap 
large profits at his expense, but also invites now competitors into 
the field ; and us tho amouut of business is scarcely sufficient for 
tho five lines which now exist, it is quite clear that it will be 
entirely insufficient for tho larger number it is proposed to build. Ue 
has mndo up his mind, the re loro, to nip these plans in the bud by 
making the public sec that he Iias it in his power to destroy the 
profits of all his competitors without any serious loss to himself. 
It is said that at the present rates ho can still pay 8 per cent, 
upon his own line, while many of his competitors would scarcely 
pay their working expenses. This is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that tho liue runs through the richest and best settled districts, 
especially in New York State, and that consequently he has so 
large a local traflic as to make him to some extent independent 
of the through traflic. It is probable, then, that he will con- 
tinue the war of rates until the plans for constructing new 
trunk linos are definitely given up. And as long as he 
chooses to continue the struggle it must go on. Disadvantageous 
os is this struggle to the owners of railway property, it would 
seem that it ought to be favourable to the general public, in- 
asmuch as it reduces very considerably the cost of convey- 
ing grain from the West to Europe; hut, as a matter of „foct, 
the exports of grain from the Uni Usd States have not increased. 
Apparently the American fanners have persuaded themselves that 
prices must rise ; that the shortness of their own crop, with the 
deficiency in Europe, is such us to miiko a considerable rise of 
price necessary ; nud they have consequently held back. How 
long this will last remains to be seen. We ourselves do not believe 
that a considerable rise of price will be maintained, und we expect 
that thos<j( who are now holding bock will find before long that 
they have mode a mistake. But, in the meantime, this holding 
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baok of stock by the farmers adds still further to the difficulties of 
Mr. Vanderbilts competitors. While they are carrying ({rain at 
so greatly reduced a charge they are not getting such an increase 
of quantity as would make up for their loss. 


REVIEWS. 

i 


CUNNINGHAM’S BRITISH INDIA.* * 

I F a Judge of the High Court at Westminster should take to 
writing a series of political disquisitions on disputed subjects, 
he might oecorae a mark for criticism. To stir up old contro- 
versies, to raeto out censure to both parties, to forecast the issue 
of vexed and undecided problems, would, in some quarters, be 
deemed incompatible with tho pure and impartial administration 
of the law, A Judge, it would bo argued, both on the Bench and 
off it, should be rather seen and felt than heard. But a J udge of 
a High Court in India is in a different position. Let him deliver 
justice impartially to white and black, to Anglo-Saxon, Talukdar, 
and tenant, and lie may write and say what ho likes. In fact, it 
is almost impossible that a man of active sympathies and liberal 
education should not take more than a mere judicial interest in 
the knotty questions which are constantly rising to the top of the 
vast ocean of Indian litigation. The devolution of property, the 
absurdities of Hindu and Mohammedan law, the influence of 
different systems of landed tenure on tho well-being of the 
people, the trammels and tyranny of caste, the revelations 
of .police-courts, the insight into agricultural life disclosed 
by • “judicial rents” which have been fixed jn Indian. Jaw 
courts for noarly ninety years past, the ' evils of deficient 
as well as of excessive and needless legislation, ore all subjects on 
which we shofnd welcome the opinion of high judicial oflicers, 
sufficiently secure by their very position against temptations to 
venomous and embittering controversy, and yet not too far re- 
moved from sympathy with hard-worked magistrates and oppressed 
but silent tillers of the soil. Many arc the improvements in Indian 
law and administration which have been due, in some measure, to 
the exhaustive Minutes of Judges who have desired to improve 
impolitic and unwise enactments which they have yet sternly and 
rigidly enforced. Mr. Cunningham's present work is not os 
amusing as his Dustyporc, but it is as worthy of perusal as that 
racy picture of life iu the Punjab and the hills. Its material is 
taken from the best sources. The style is unimpeachable. No- 
thing could be better in its way than the vivid picture at p. 259, 
of the rise, progress, and devastation of an Indian famine alter the 
failure of the 1 sgular rains. Huge masses of figures nro admirably 
arranged with order and precision. As mijyht be expected from 
the experience and training of the author, it is emphatically a tale 
about British India, reinforced by a knowledge of English 
literature, and written from the standpoint which we might 
expect in an M.P. or an Under-Secretary of State. Through- 
out there is an entire nbstinenco from those phrases culled 
out of the official vocabulary, so significant to the Commissioner, so 
perplexing to tho English critic. Instead of a proverb from Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s Glossary, or a quaint couplet in Hindi or Sanskrit 
current in Behur and the Doab, wo have half a dozen lines from 
the Agamemnon : instead of tlie opinions of “ crack settlement 
officers 9 wo have quotations from Ricardo and the History of 
Agriculture aful Prices by Rogers ; and instead of anecdotes col- 
lected in the bazaar and the Tahsil, wo have a digest of the labours 
of tlie Famine Commission and a compendium of many instructive 
but shapeless Blue-books. Tho text is disfigured by very few 
errors, and oven these partake more of the nature of inadequate 
or misleading comments than of positive blunders. In p. 125, 
however, the change of a single letter produces a ludicrous effect. 
There is, we are informed, a fund entitled “ Baboo Begum's Stipend 
Fund.” Translated literally this would mean 44 The Gentleman 
and Lady's Fund.” The real reading is the BaAoo Begum, an elderly 
female of rank, a connexion of one of the Nawabs of Bengal, who 
lived and died many years ago at the palace at MorshcdabAd. In 
tho same place the “ Nizamat Stipend Fund ” should be termed 
the “ Nizamat Deposit Fund,” The Stipend Fund is secured by 
treaty and amounts to sixteen lacks of rupees. The Deposit 
Fund is drawn on, not for stipends but for marriages And 
burials and so forth, and consists of escheats and lapses from 
unpaid stipends of tho Nawab's family and dependents. It 
has formed for the last forty years an unfailing grievance for the 
Nawab for the time being, os that personage would wish for no- 
thing better than an unchecked license to squander these accu- 
mulations iu a reckless and Oriental fashion. From a side-note on 
page 202 it might be imagined that Suttee was only put down 
when the Penal Code came into operation in i860. Every Anglo- 
Indian is fully aware that it was abolished in the British terri- 
tories by Lord William Bcntinck in 1829, and that it has been dis- 
couraged in native States by warnings and manifestoes from the 
Foreign Office ever since this last date. From another passage 
(page 143) it might be apparently concluded that the Salt-tax is 
only fifty years old. In one shape or other it has existed for more 
than a century of our rulo, and the Mohammedan rulers imposed 
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an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent on there*** article. JWa 
may also take 'exemption to the remark* that the w StWt 
Government of the Punjab was addicted to 44 cruel rack-rent- 
ing ” ; and that of all branches of our administration no part ha* 
inspired greater confidence than the judicial Courts* The opinion 
of the able officers who established older and law all over tho 
Punjab after 1849 was, that the Sikh Government, though full 
of anomalies and abuses, by no means bore hardly upon the mas* 
of the people, and as for our judicial Courts, they were only 
twenty-five years ago the very worst parts of the Anglo-Indian 
machine. Cumbrous laws, unsuitable procedure, decrees which,, 
if they were understood, were incapable of speedy realisation, and, 
with bright exceptions, Judges, who if Englishmen were pure but 
muddle-headed, and if natives were sharp but corrupt, formed ft 
blot on our proceedings that defied all the efforts of reformers. 

It is very true, as Mr. Cunningham puts it, thAt of late years 
there has been a measureless improvement in law, aimplicijy of 
procedure, native purity, and legal knowledge. But the person* 
who made “ a deeper impression on the native mind,” or 44 inspired 
greater confidence,” were of a very different typo.. They were 
Administrators like the late Lord Lawrence, often in the oamp, 
every day on horseback, and never inaccessible. They made 
roads, they put down gangs of robbers, and they carried out ft 
patriarchal sort of justice which we can assure the author is no 
“ fiction ” at all ; while they laid the foundations of social order 
and prosperity by assuring to agriculturists in huge provinces the 
possession of their holdings, and by fixing precisely, for a term of 
years, the rent or revenue they were bound to pay to the*State. 

We havo no space to enter into the financial statistics of 
revenue, debt, population, temporary and occasional loans, foreign 
and internal trade, numbers of yards of white, grey, and coloured 
goods; estimates -and budgets, prospective and realised, with 
v which Mr. Cunningham's pages are filled. They will be of the 
utmost \aJuo to men who wish to understand British India, to 
appreciate tfie trijilfl of our rulers and delegates, to make a speech 
or support a theory. What concerns us here iB the general truth 
and accuracy of the author’s review. It is an emphatic protest 
against the lugubrious vaticinations of such credulous sceptics* 
as Mr. Hyndman and others. It was perhaps hardly neces- 
sary that the author, in remembrance of labours shared with 
others on the Famine Commission, should devote a page or two 
to explode the silliness of one of his colleagues' proposals for the 
regeneration of India. That James .Caird, Esq., O.B., should, 
after a few months’ superficial acquaintance with A most tre- 
mendous subject, gravely propoBo to redeem the Land-tax and to 
revert to payments in kind instead of money, simply proves of 
itself that the author of these imbecile suggestions had not 
mastered the beggArly elements of Anglo-Indian administration* 
We sometimes wonder why, in tho multitude of questions now 
addressed to the Indian Secretary of State, some audacious 
member did not ask for a return showing the amount of Mr. 
Caird’9 salary and its exact equivalent in priggish Advice. On the 
other hand/ we nro compelled to say that Mr. Cunningham’s 
review of our financial and administrative position in India is 
somewhat too favourable. Very likely his totals of figures arc 
correct to a fraction. In much that he urges as to our eventual 
and actual solvency, the lightness of taxation compared to tho 
populousness of many provinces, the manageable proportions of 
the funded debt, we heartily concur. When money is wanted by 
the Viceroy or tlie Secretary of State, it can be got at a rate 
which now rarely exceeds 4 per cent. But, when Mr. Cun- 
ningham assures us that the Indian Government is 41 in the happy 
position of the proprietor of a vast undeveloped estate, who has 
only to decide to which of various schemes of profitable improve- 
ment his surplus rental shall be devoted,” we at once put in ft 
demurrer. The lot of Indian financiers of late years, with 
famines, wars, and half-finished works of probable utility, like 
the policeman's iu the song, has not been a happy one. We 
should be more inclined to liken tho Indian Government to a 
sul vent Company which has been started to develop some valu- 
able industry or to explore some rich mines, with but ft limited 
margin of working capital. The ore may be there and may 
promise a ricli dividend if it only can be got at. But, mean- 
while, the capital of the shareholders has been expended in 
construction, wages of miners, keeping off Red Indians or other 
wild tribes, paying high salaries to competent engineers; and 
there is no ready money Available to increase the steam- 
power, to set up the mills, to crush the quarts, and to convey 
tho ore to the seaboard by railway or canal, Then, again, 
Mr. Cunningham dwells much ou the admitted ikot that India 
has hitherto been a purely agricultural country. The old 
native maim factories, such as they were, have died out or 
havo been superseded by European fabrics. He admits that 
famines have occurred there with greater regularity and far more 
terrible effect than comets, inundations, or earthquakes. Since 
the beginning of this centuiy there have been eleven great famines 
which have affected large provinces. Some part of India, he 
insists, suffers from famine two years in every nine; a lamina of 
some sort or other may be expected every eleven or twelve years } 
and a great famine— such as that which devastated Madras in 
1876-7, or Bengal in 1774— may come twice in a century. With / 
all these averages and certainties, it seems idle to dilate on \ 
happiness of proprietorfhip. It is admitted further Chat, though , 
Zemindars and Tolnlidaii revel and riot in wealth, and tenant 
proprietors can be given security of tenure with far greater 
benefit to the State and to others than in Ireland* there in 
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about one million of mete labourers wlio exist at the very 
lowest level compatible with continued existence, who remain 
thin and hungry in times of plenty, and die oft' by scores and 
hundreds in times of dearth, liut, though we recognize the 
gradual improvement of such classes, the rise in wages, the 
multiplied conveniences, the increased facilities of intercourse, 
which ameliorate their lot, we by no means anticipate that deserts 
and jungles are to blossom like the rose merely because n geological 
surveyor has “ prospected*’ iron in one mountain range and coal in 
another. Indian coal has hitherto been unfitted for sen-going 
steamers unless mixed with English or Australian coal. Seams of 
iron have long been worked, and found to be thin and profitless ; 
and, even if minerals can be raised at a profit, the obstacles are so 
many, and the disturbing agencies so certain, that we can never 
anticipate Buch a rapid nnd sure development of these industries 
f„8 will pay for the past and provide for the future. Most experi- 
enced Governors have been anxious to encourage private enter- 
prise in these directions, to simplify the law of contract, to prevent 
disputes between labour and capital, to facilitate the sale of wasto 
lands to capitalists, and to invite individuals and Companies to 
completo works which the executive Government 1ms been* 
absolutely compelled to begin. Mr. Cunninghams view of a 
benellcent administration is the very reverse of all this. Govern- 
ment, he says, has reformed tho Post-office. constructed long Hues 
of railway, succeeded in irrigation where Orissa and Madras Com- 
panies have failed, and so, us a deduction, intending speculators 
ought to have no more cakes und ale. We ontiroly concur with 
him in opinion that tho Indian Government, from its large field of 
official selection, from its ability to dispense with quick returns, and 
from its more thorough knowledge of the native temperament, is 
likely to succeed where Mr. A. and Mr. B. would probably fail. But 
it is quite impossible for even the best of Goiernments to keep a 
community in perpetual leading-strings, and to manage every con- 
ceivable form of industrial and commercial enterprise. It mny be 
said with more truth that, from the days of Lord Cuuuing, tho 
Government has pledged itself to welcome every project of social 
development on the part of the independent and unofficial commu- 
nity which can bo prosecuted with a due regard to the rights, 
equities, and interests of the liativo races. 

Other reforms are suggested which can bo carriod out, though 
not perhaps in tho precise shape indicated. There is room for a 
new administration on tho scaln of a Lieutenant-Governorship. 
The Province of Orissa would, as proposed by the author, 
bo ill-mated with the Central Provinces, with which it has 
no natural connection and from which it is divided by un- 
healthy and inaccessible jungle*. Besides, the civilization of 
Orissa Mauds on a higher level than that of a province de- 
vastated by Mabvatttt raids and pestilences, and still tenanted 
by Gonds und overrun with deer and bison. A much sounder 
proposal, not noticed by the author, would bo to separate Behar or 
a large part of it from Bengal, and, with the Province of Be naivs and 
a few other districts, to form a new Government midway between 
Calcutta aud the Upper Provinces. But in all these proposals 
for tho remodelling of tho Empire, there is invariably some 
corner or district, which obstinately refuses to (it in with tho rest ■, 
and tho native community, we are bound to add, look with dis- 
may ami bewilderment at these inexplicable movements of pieces 
on a chess-board, which in their eyes are not reforms nt all, but 
mere occasions of worry and vexation. That Madras, like all 
other Presidencies, should have (Commissioners to supervise the 
Collectors and to become nctive agencies for local reform and com- 
munication with headquarters, will hardly be denied ; but when 
wo are told that “ promotion by merit should be more strictly en- 
forced” we are reminded that merit” is occasionally very difficult 
to define. Doubtless this term is often synouymous with ability, 
vigour, and experionce ; but cynical men, especially bachelois, 
who aro passed over in selection for the Board, tho High 
Court, or the Secretariat, have been known to mutter that “ merit” 
in the successful candidate means a musical taste, social talent, 
an engaging address, or an attractive aud pretty wife. In his 
recommendations for tho direction of native agriculture by a 
separate department of tho State, Mr. Cunningham goes soine- 
wnat beyond the requirements of the native population. Possibly 
to a cursory view native agriculture, with its light instruments, 
milch kino yoked to the plough, waul of rotation, uud general 
simplicity, may appear unscientific. But there aro a good many 
substantial proprietary tenants from whom even the Famine 
Commissioners might take a lesson. They know all about 
the lay of tho land, tho gradients for service of water, and the 
suitability of different crops, and they avo nut. insensible to tho 
necessity of manure for such productions as tobacco, sugar-cane, 
the poppy, aud tho better classes of cereals and pulses. And when 
it is sail that the Indian soil requires a plough to go deop into the clay 
or loam, and not one that produces a series of irregular scratches first 
lengthways and then across the field, we may remind the authori- 
ties that uo Indian ryot will use a plough which he cannot carry 
to and from the field on his own shoulders, or which cannot be 
easily repaired or constructed by tho carpenter and blacks aiith 
of the villAgo. A model farm or two, an agricultural show with 
\ prizes for fat cxeu and gigantic sugar-canes, and u Secretary or Com- 
missioner for Agriculture, are reasonable uinl moderate reforms ; 
but financial exigencies, as well as sound judgment, will prevent 
most Governors from recommending a regular staff of agricultural 
officials with “ one person in each village ” legally responsible for 
such returns. It is, perhaps, inevitable with writers who have 
bad no practical experience of village and bazaar fife that they 


should want all reforms at once. But no one is readier than Mr- 
Cunningham to draw attention to the solid progress made since 
tho Government was administered directly by the Crown. It baa 
been often said that though more has been done in India since the 
Mutiny and the abolition of tho Court of Directors than in the* 
previous half-con tury, yet, without the wise and discreet old East 
India Directors, thore would have been no country to hand over and 
no people to govern. And we have just seen a remarkable State 
paper drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir A.. 
Eden, which truthfully and modestly sets forth various improve- 
ments carriod out in that fino province in the exact direction 
rucommondcd by Mr. Cunningham. Canals have been deepeued 
aud now ones commenced. The Burdwan and Hooghly districts,, 
ravaged by a low kind of fever for years, have been supplied with 
fresh water from a river that has its source in the hills to the 
west; irrigation has advanced in Behar; branch railway's hav» 
been completed in Tirhoot, in Northern Bengal, and between the 
important towns of Patna and Gaya. One new lino is under con- 
struction to tho south of Calcutta, and a Company has been started 
to carry another through a rich and densely populated neighbour- 
hood to Jcsscre and beyond. If we differ from Mr. Cunningham* 
in regard to tho fitness or urgency of some of his proposals or tho 
measure of his hopofulness, we avo prepared to endorse his main 
conclusions. India is not irretrievably insolvent ; her administra- 
tion, though not a miracle of unvarying success, is a marvel of 
conscientiousness and ability as well as a material increment, not,, 
indeed, to t)io finuuces of the English Treasury, but to the national 
credit aud to tho political estimation in which England is held on. 
the Continent. . 


SINNING, OB SINNED AGAINST ? • 

rpiIE first two chapters of this long storv will, we aro per- 
-L minded, more than satisfy most readers. I^atiencfe can indeed 
do groat things in carrying us through the opening scenes of a 
novel, but patience lias its limits. A writer who is bold enough to* 
make a great call on our memory as alio introduces us to her cha- 
racters ought at the same time to give us some good grounds for 
hoping that our trouble will not be all in vain. A reader is not 
like a schoolboy who can be forced to learn off by heart long lists 
of irregular nouns and verbs, long before he can be made to under- 
stand of what advantage tho knowledge can be either to him 
or to any onn else. Happily for those who are grown up,_ 
this is a free country, and no one can he compelled to master 
the genealogy of a shoal of stupid heroes and heroines. A 
parson when he has got us once seated under him may calmly 
announce that lie intends to divide his discourse into three main, 
parts, with half a dozen subdivisions to each, and a few plain prac- 
tical remarks by wav of a conclusion. A sense of propriety nnd 
a regard to respectability will keep us, he very well knows, from. 
Hinging open tho pew-door in a panic, and from tearing down tho 
aisle out. of tho church porch. But with novelists the case 
happily is different. Let thorn from the very beginning make it 
quite clear that they iutend to boro us to death, nnd we and they 
pan company at once. A book is pitched down with even less 
trouble than it is taken up, and a foolish novel Always receives the 
most unceremonious treatment. The lirst page of the story before 
us was enough to raise a strong suspicion of its stupidity, for 
it introduced us to a truly beautiful and soothing view on a calm 
summer evening. Tho sun was setting, and of course setting iiv 
glory. Tho distant foliage was darkening, and the windows of an 
old mansion were gleaming. A river was giving a village a 
gentle, loving embrace, and a grey old church, like tho guardian 
spirit of the place, seemed to watch over some trim cottages and 
a few more pretentious houses. The smith’s forge had a bright 
glow within, tin* parsonage was pretty, the doctor's house had 
staring green shutters. The. purple shadows of evening fell in the* 
\ alley, the hills and the sky were still aglow with the sun's 
parting radiance, aud the scono was homelike aud tenderly 
beautiful. All this kind of thing is as familiar to us hs the lan- 
guage of an estate agent or tin auctioneer. It is tho usual pull 
preliminary to a stupid story. We pass on, and we find that this 
village has not only a Squire's modern mansion, but an Old 
Manor House. Bound this nucient dwelling the author at once 
throws an air of mystery. It stood empty, it had great staring 
dead-eyo windows, the grounds round itwero neglected and weed- 
covered, and by it was* a lightning-scathed trunk, riven and com- 
pletely bare, in it thorn worn plenty of long passages and old 
nooks and corners of wasted space. It was such a houso as. 
nourished in tho days of Mrs. Badcliffe, and one of these old 
nooks or corners plays, of course, a most important part in the 
tale. 

So far we had had pretty plain sailing ; hut, when we passed, 
from tho two houses to the Squire's family to whom they 
belonged, then our troubles begnu. If tho reader is daring 
enough to venture iuto all the mazes of this story, we would 
advise him to follow our example, and from tho very beginning to 
make out a kind of family tree. Should he fail to aothis, we arc 
confident that In will carry in his head no clearer notion of tho 
plot than the schoolboy, a week after ho has passed an examina- 
tion in English history, does of the descent of Henry VII. from 
Edward 111. Wo begin with the late Squire's father’s rich wiib. 
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He diefl and she dies, and then we come to the late Squire himself, 
John Danvers by name, and his only brother. The Squire marries 
and has children, and his brother marries and has a son. The Squire’s 
wife dies, and so do all his children but his son George. His brother 
dies, and, if we are not mistaken, his brother’s wife dies also, 
leaving an only son named John. By this time we have two 
John Danvers. Happily the nephew becomes a clergyman, so 
that the reader can distinguish one as Squire John and the other 
as l'arson John. Parson John marries and has three children, 
John, George, and Mary. By this time we have no less than three 
John Danvers on hand and two George Danvers. Happily Parson 
John tumbles downstairs, breaks his back, and dies in an hour. 
His son, however, gets ordAined on the very next page, so that we 
have a second Parson John whom we must carefully distinguish 
from the first. More especially is this needful for the credit of 
the Church, if for no other reason, os it was reported, even after a 
lapse of many years, that the ghost of tho broken-backed Parson 
John used to come out between twelve and one at night and 
groan for an hour at tho foot of the grand staircase down which 
he had tumbled. We must return, however, to the time when 
he died and left an Agonized widow, ns the author calls her, and 
three children. George, the second son, became a dashing cornet 
of dragoons, aud his cousin George, the Squire’s only son, is also 
a dashing officer, but of what rank and in what branch of tho 
.service we are not told. Mary, the daughter of one PaTBon John 
Danvers, the sister of the oilier Parson John Danvers aud of 
George Danvers the soldier, is soon discovered to be in love with 
George Danvers the other soldier, the son of SquiTe John PanvorB. 
We have by this time reached the eighth page of tli& Btory, and 
a little variety is needed. Of Danvers, at of rabbits, there may 
he enough. We are introduced, therefore, to a Mr. and Miss 
% McmkstAio, who rent the Old Manor House, and give at once 
an agreeable air of mystery to the tale. Jn the first place, 
the lather dues not go to church, though his daughter does. 
Then tlioy would not visit their neigh hours, and of their ante- 
cedents nothing could bo leurnt oven by the Squire’s London 
solicitors. They hud, of course, a faithful servant, Kitty Perry by 
name, but from her not a word could bo extracted. It was in 
vain that tho butcher's wife condescended to Ask her to tea, and 
that the old lady who kept the grocery store walked home with her 
from church. When they softly sympathized with her, she put oil 
an air of stolid indifference, and if she were actually questioned 
about her master she became rather nervous. The Monkstones 
visited no one but an elderly invalid, who had herself at ono 
time been a mystery. Tho father had a worn, haggard, and 
wolfish expression. Tho daughter, to be sure, had a cortain 
queenly carriage, and a straight nose, but her complexion was of 
one uniform creamy pallor, and she had no vestige of colour in her 
cheeks. However, poor Mary Danvers was greatly alarmed to 
find that lier co. win George the soldier — not her brother George, 
the other soldier, whose opinion in such a euse would not have 
mattered a brass farthing — looked upon her as the most beautiful 
woman he had over seen. The Squiro at unco took alarm, and 
gave his mysterious tenants notice to quit at the end of the 
year. 

By this time we have reached the seventeenth page of the story. 
George, the dashing young cornet, has, the author feels, hitherto 
been too much neglected. He visits, therefore, his maternal 
grandfnthor, and falls in lovo with a charming young lady, Mies 
Grace Courtney. As she was only j ust seventeen tho Squire insists 
.that the young people shall wait a year before they marry. The 
■Squire’s son George is ordered to the seat of war, wherever that 
may be, for no war 1ms, we boliove, been mentioned. Mary’s 
■cheek grows pale and her step loses its lightness. But she is 
not tho only ono who suffers, for in her wanderings through 
the Park she sees one day Miss Monks tone seated on the 
river bank, weeping bitterly, and passionately pressing a letter to 
her lips. Tiino wears on, and by the twentieth page Miss 
Monkstono falls ill ; her faithful Kitty becomes broken-hearted ; 
and her lather, ou more than one occasion, is seen by one Giles 
Browu rushing out of his house, tearing his hair, muttering to 
himself, and gesticulating wildly. It is by no means wonderful 
that the Squire's patience becomes nearly exhausted, and that ho 
looks forward eagerly to tho end of tho year’s tenancy. He has a 
good deal to go through with them, unhappy aud most respectable 
old country gentle Loan that he was, before he bus seen the last of 
them. One day the faithful Kitty is announced by the servant as 
waiting below to see him, apparently in » very excited state. Ho 
is greatly perploxed, but lus niece — the agonized widow of old 
days — suggests that Kitty shall be shown into lior boudoir. On 
entering she behaved in a most reprehensible manner, for she sank 
into a chair and began to sob in u heartrending manner. Her 
young mistress, she at last was able to explain, was missing, while 
her master had fallen down in a sort of Jit. Thu Squire ordered 
his carriage, and they all started for the ill-omened place. As the 
two houses were only about a mile apart, we do not know why the 
company rode, unless perchance the dignity of the story did not 
allow them to go on foot. Lager though the worthy old geiltle- 
man had been to get rid of his tenant, still more eager must he 
have been when he found him in the care of tho doctor and of 
Giles Brown. His cadaverous visage was horrible to look at 
in its contortions, and he writhed his emaciated body about like 
one in the greatest torture, while he shrieked in agonized accents 
for Kis daughter. A search is made everywhere for the 
miaeinjr young lady, and her shawl and boots were found 
concealed in the hollow trunk of a tree by the river-bank, 


where she had some months before been seen sitting In 
tears. It is not for many a year that her fate was discovered, 
leaving her on one side, we coma in a page or two more to the 
death of George Danvers the soldier, the Squire’s son, who fell 
gloriously at the head of hia regiment Before we torn over 
the leaf the Squire has an attack of paralysis. Parson John 
thereupon turns up in the midst of all these troubles, and, strange 
to say, his first enquiry was for the Monkstones. On hearing 
about them be faints away, and on recovering goee down to the 
river bank and for hours sits by it, letting the cold February rain 
beat upon him. Of course a weakening lingering illness was the 
result of this imprudence. About this time ones, shrieks, groans, 
and such like were said to be heard in the Old Manor Honse. We 
have still a little comfort left in the engagement which existed 
between George Danvers the soldier, the parson’s Bon, and t he 
charming Miss Grace Courtney. But on the thirty-fifth page tins 
comfort is taken away, for a month before the day fixed for his 
marriage he writes a broken-hearted despairing letter to say that 
his engagement was broken off and that be was starting for India. 
The old Squire hereupon has a second stroke and becomes quite 
childish. Parson John is, indeed, left ub, and he certainly marries, 
but hiB wife dies in the next paragraph but one, and his health 
breaks down. The old Squire dies also, and with his death we 
roach tho end of the first chapter. 

The Btory, howeveT, like the business of the world, in spite of 
mortality is carried on easily enough. Fresh characters are intro- 
duced, and old mysteries are cleared up. Miss Monkstone’s skele- 
ton is found at last, and at the same time it is discovered that she 
had been married to the Squire's son George, and murdered^ by 
her father in a fit of madness. This old gentleman certainly 
keeps up the hustle very well, to use an old stage term. In 
the third volume, for instance, in tho belief that his grand- 
daughter was his daughter, lie aetB fire to the Old Manor 
House in which the young lady was living, and nearly burns 
her to death. Happily he only kills himself. In the ena an air 
of cheerfulness is thrown over the story, as almost every one gets 
married who is not married alrondy except an elderly maiden 
aunt, a widowed grandmother, and an aged nurse. A vast number 
of babies are born, and fresh generations are provided for the 
author should she ever intend to carry her history still further 
down. Let her, however, show some mercy. Strokes of paralysis 
are brought on in more ways than one. Tidings of the sudden 
dealliB of such stupid people as she describes are surely more easily 
borne than tho three closely-printed volumes with which she over- 
whelms both readers and reviewers alike. 


FLOWER'S HISTORY OF THE TIN TRADE.* 

I N hia recent sketch of tho hiBtory of the tin trade, a subject 
which lias never hitherto been treated in anything like a full 
or satisfactory manner, Mr. P. W. Flower has brought, together a 
mass of valuable information throwing light upon the origin, the 
progress, and the present position of this highly important inte- 
rest. Hanking after gold and silver first in value among the common 
metals, at the same time the lightest and most fusible of all, it is 
only os an alloy or as a coating for other metalB that tin comes 
practically into consideration, being hardly at all used by itself. 

1 Juctile as it i«, as well as molting at a gentle heat, it cannot 
be drawn into wire. In its origin, however, it carries us back to 
mythic or prehistoric times, being found blended with copper in 
tho bronze implements of au ago far beyond authentic history, and 
diffused well nigh as widely as the human race itself. The earliest 
and most authentic tradition traces the discovery or tho introduc- 
tion of the metal to the Phoenicians, and points to the. British 
Islands as tho source to which those adventurous and hardy 
mariners had recourse for their supplies of tin. Mr. Evanss 
recent able and exhaustive history of bronze implements has made 
altogether superfluous any notice of the slight sketch of the earlier 
authorities prefixed to his work by Mr. Flower, who has little or 
no pretension to critical scholarship or literary skill, as may be 
judged from his adoption of the view that the Phoenicians or 
Phuinicas wore u Buddhist or eerpent-worshipping tribe who came 
from a district in Afghanistan (oph-gantt, aph-yana ), yann signify- 
ing a tribe, and vph, aph, mph signifying a serpent, the emblem of 
Boodlia or wisdom. For tho practical purposes of his book, however, 
lie is snfo in taking up the tale at the point of the Roman trade with 
Britain,il1ustratingthemode of transport across Gaul by theaidof Sir 
llenry James's drawing of a horse carrying strapped to it on each 
side the peculiarly shaped block of tin of which n pattern was 
dredged up at Falmouth about the year iSri. Hia industry has 
enabled lum to put together a fairly connected summary of what 
is to bo known of the progressive trade and metallurgy of tin 
under the Saxon, Norman, and English kings, partly by the light 
of royal charter and enactments, together with Acts regulating the 
coinage and fixing penalties for adulteration. With the history of 
the stannaries there is bound up an epitome of tho mining industry, ! 
und not a little of the foreign commerce of Great Britain. Froiaj 
the eurliest times are to be seen those strange vicissitudes which itr 
our own nge are observed to mark the fortunes of the metal miner*. 
f J he tin mines of Cornwall, which had been almost entirely ne- 
glected under the Saxon dominion, were so vigorously developed 

* A History of the Trade in Tin: a Short Deteription of Tin Mining 
and Metallurgy, £c. By Fhilip William Flower. With Uhistratioas, 
London : Georgo Hell & Sons. 1880. 
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alter the Norman Conquest that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
tinder whose hands they lmd been placed by King Richard L, when 
the country was almost ruined by the Crusades, was able to remit 
to his sovereign, then abroad, a ^um of money exceeding i, 000,000 /. 
sterling. In the reign of John the produce, on the other hand, 
was so inconsiderable that the rent of the tin farms amounted to 
no more than 100 marks, a fact due, it may be suggested, to the 
mines being under the hands of the Jews, who found in such 
bargains a heavy make-weight for their advances to the impecu- 
nious monarch. In the next reign immense profits were realized 
bv Richard, Duke of Cornwall, brotbor to Henry III., the produco 
of the mines being subject to a royalty of 403. for ovory 1,000/. in 
value, all the tin having to be brought twice a year to the appointed 
places, of which Truro was ono, to be officially stamped and 
vreighed. 

*lJp to 1240 a monopoly of tho European supply of tin was 
held by Cornwall ; but in that year a lode was discovered in the 
mountains of Bohemia by a Cornish tinman banished from 
England, either on account of his religion or on a charge of 
murder. Further discoveries followed at Atteuburg, in Saxony, 
in 1458, and in Barbary in 1640. In Spain the constant in- 
vasions of the Moors caused tho mines to be noglected. Against 
foreign competition an Act of Parliament was passed in tho 
reign of Henry VIII., enacting that no person should buy tin 
or any wares made of tin out of the realm. The enlightened 
policy of Queen Elizabotli led to the introduction of German 
miners, by whom many of tho Cornish processes were much im- 
proved. For nearly two centuries not much has boon ascertained 
beyond the circumstance of a glut in the reign of Queen Anne, 
who bad in stock at one time 5,000 tons of tiu, equal to five years’ 
consumption. About tho middle of tho last century began tho 
competition with Eastern or foreign produco, small quantities of 
Banca tiu finding thoir wny into Holland, and from tlienco into 
England ; but the Cornish yield happening to increase at tho 
same timo by 500 tons, a panic ensued, the importation of Banca 
falling oil' from 543 tons in 1787 to So tons in 17S8, and 40 tons 
in 1789. The East India Company taking up largely about this 
time tho export to India and China of some Sou tons annually, 
which they obtained at n lower price than that paid to the tinners 
of Cornwall, tho market was relieved of the Banca trade, and an 
Artificial systom was created whereby prices were enhanced, until 
this interesting traffic wus brought to a close in 1817 by tho re- 
shipment of Cornish tin from China to London, underselling 
the artificially-priced Cornish produce. Our authors figures 
enable us to follow in ample detail the history of the trade 
from that timo to the present, tracing the increase both in 
home consumption and exportation, as well ns that in tlio sup- 
plies from tho East and elsewhere. Tho Cornish supply, which 
was 2,500 tons in the year 1800, exceeded 10,000 tons in 
1873, and this quantity was more than doubled by importa- 
tion. Tho price has ranged from 6u /. to 150/. a ton, the re- 
turn of produce to tho Mining Record Office, to the Stannary 
Court, and the Duchy of Cornwall amounting in value to 
1,084,081/. The statement of Banca tin (imported in slabs 
weighing 1,000 to 32 tous English) sold at auction by the Dutch 
Trading Company between the years 1.857 and 1874, exhibit au 
average of about 5,000 tons annually, at about 120/. a ton. Tho 
total imports of tin into Great Britain for 1874 amounted to 9,218 
tons, tho largest contribution, 4,177 tons, coming from tho Straits 
Settlements ; and the next, 2,293 tons, from New South Wales. 
The tin oxported from this country for that year whs 155,068 cwt9., 
of the value of 813,305/. 

Why Mr. X r lower'» work, compiled, for tho most part, as ho 
incidentally lets us know, so long ago us tho year 1875, should 
have been kept so long from seeing the light we fail to under- 
stand. Nor do wo see why in tho interval he should have limited 
himself in his cursory notice of tho metallurgy of tin to elementary 
or antiquated sources, such as Dodd’s Hr if ink Manufacture* and 
tha Gallery of Art and Nature , when ho had at command the far 
more advanced and authentic notices of Dr. Percy and of Mr. 
Hunt in his now edition of lire’s Dictionary. It is, however, not 
from the scientific so much as tho historical point of view that ho 
approaches his subject, dealing more especially with tho rise and 
development of the tin-plnto trade, from its first introduction in 
1625 from 8axony by Andrew Yarranton, whose enrly attempts, 
defeated for a while by counter-patents and the defection of his 
partners and patrons, were carried to great buccgs9 a century la tor 
by Major John Ilaubury of Pontypool, afterwards member for the 
county of Monmouth, and ancestor of the present family of 
Hanbury Williams. Ilunbury’s improvements in tho machinery 
employed, and his invention of the method of rolling iron plates 
by means of cylinders entitle him to tho credit of having 
practically established in England the art of tin-plating. Ilis 
portrait, engraved from a family picture at Pontypool, is appro- 
priately prefixed to Mr. Flowor’s work. To Yarranton, notwith- 
standing, our author deems it duo to assign the title of Father of 
English tin-plates, ns well as that of the founder of English 
political eebnomy, by reason of his enlightened appreciation of the 
signs of the times. Fired, when in Saxony, by tho nows of our 
^liips having been burnt at Chatham by the Dutch, be was led to 
propound improvements whereby tho English should beat the 
Dutch without fighting. He was the first man in England, writes 
Dove, in his Element h of Political Scienoc, who saw and said that 
peace was better than war, that trado was better than plunder, 
that honest industry was better thnn martial greatness, and that, 
the best ooeupation of a Government was to securo prosperity at 


home and to let other nations alone. Such, Yarranton proclaimed, 
would be the result of the following improvements 

z. TI10 Improvement of our Linen and Iron Manufactures. 

2. The Settlement of our Navigation Laws. 

3. The Establishment of a Public Register for all Lands and Houses* 

4. The Cutting Canals and improving tho Navigation of our Rivers. 

5. A public Rank with a proper issue. 

6. A Court of Merchants to decide between Merchant and Merchant. 

7. A Lumber House whore money should be lent on goods at cosy in- 
terest. 

These ideas were embodied in England'* Improvement s by Sea 
and Land , by Andrew Yarranton, Gent., 1677, a book so rare 
as to bo lacking in tho libraries of the British Museum and 
tbo Bodleian. Mr. Flower has done the public a good service 
by reprinting from tbo second part the chapters on “ the manu- 
facture of iron and tinn.” To this curious extract, which 

treats more directly of the writer’s personal wrongs in the 
matter of his patents than of the processes which he claims to 
have introduced or improved, aro added some further reprints of 
occasional papers which it was quito worth while to rescue from 
oblivion, giving, as they do, tho fullest and most authentic details 
to be bad of the progress of this important branch of industry. 
A quaint specimen of the onrly literuturo of the subject iB a 
“ Dialogue betwixt a Tynn Minor of Cornwal, an Iron Mynor of 
tbo Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and a Traveller, A ,n. 1677, ,r 
in which tho traveller dwells upon the immense benefits accruing' 
to Germany from the tin-plate manufacture, sixteen pounds a ton 
boing the price of iron, and tin livo pounds the hundredweight, 
albeit the English tin and iron were much better than the German. 
From tho introduction of these superior methods he foresees a sure 
and epeody recovery of trado in Great Britain, with ample employ- 
ment for tho vast class of useless scholars and supornumoraiy clergy, * 
of whom I10 is credibly informed there are thirty thousand with no 
more than ten thousand livings to share among them. Of a more 
scientific character is tho dissertation of the famous Reaumur upon 
the olomonts of the art of making plates, translated from the Hi*toi*y 
of the Academy of Science* , Baris, 1 725, in which tho writer 
speaks of tho works established by Colbert at Chenessy (Franche 
Comte), and Beaumont la Ferriero (Nivernois), which had failed 
from want of protection. They lmd been limited, it appears, to 
turning out as white iron or tinned sheets the black plates im- 
ported from Germany. Tho main secret derived from the German 
workmen is described as tho uso of fermented rye to produce the 
sour or acid waters for pickling the plates and iixing the deposit 
of tin. Other solutions, as alum, salt, and sal-ammoniac, were 
tried by the great French chemist, but found too weak. Vinegar, 
which must naturally liavo been tried before rye-water, waa 
thought too dear, though working more quickly. The grease 
used fur preventing the surface from being burnt gave occasion to 
many experiments. This was another socret of tho Gorman 
tinners. Reaumur, after mixing sal-ammoniac, Boot, and lamp- 
black with common grease, was given to understand that burnt 
tallow was tho right thing, the cause of which superiority it would, 
he thinks, bo very interesting to know. To this succeeds a de- 
scription of the manufacture as carried on at Mansvaux, in Alsace, 
established in 1714 (from Diderots Encyclopedia, 1756), with two 
illustrations of tho works and processes employed lor making the 
bar-iron, hammering it into plates, and dipping them six hours in the 
cauldron ; tho “ secret,” supposed to bo copper, being bore intro- 
duced to assist in the coating. Tho third extract gives an account 
of the Gorman and Swedish manufactures, as carried on at Hiilf 
Gottes lrgaud, near 1 ‘latton, in Saxony;- Heinrichsgriin and 
Graslitz, in Bohemia ; and Juahnessors, near Fora mark, in Sweden. 
This was published in Lyons iu 1774, from travels made botween 
1757 and 1769 by M. Jars. Rolling bad boon attempted in the 
Swedish works, but had given way to tho old process of the 
hammer. This crowning improvement had still to await complete 
success, the earliest experiments in England being described in the 
instructive letter of Mr. Samuel Rarkoa to B. Naylor, Esq., Fob. 20, 
1818, which is tho next in order of our author’s transcripts. 
Robing, both hot and cold, had here been tried, but with imperfect 
results, not one plate in three turning out thoroughly good. After 
being steoped in lees of bran and water the plates wore pickled in 
sulphuric acid and water, in proportions judged of by the work- 
man, high wages being earned by a good pickier. Finally came 
tho tinning, burnt grooso or any kind of euipyreumatic fat being 
used in preference to lallow. .By tho aid of diagrams fivo suc- 
cessive processes are shown through Wfcich the sheets hod to pass, 
omling with the listing-pot for the object of knocking oft the 
thin strip of metal formed on tho lower edge of the plate as it 
cooled in a vertical position in tho molling-pot. A table of the 
common names in uso for various sizes and qualities of tin-plates, 
with their trademarks and current prices in the London market, 
completes this survey. A paper by Mr. Ebenezer Rogers, taken 
from the Reports of the South Wales Institute of Engineers, 1857, 
carries on the history of the industry, with the introduction 
of groovod rolls by Honry Cort in 17 83— its establishment 
at Oyfarthfa under Mr. Richard Cmwslmy in 1790 forming a. 
speciul point of progress. A series of scattered notices fills up tho 
gap between that period and the existing stago of the manufacture, 
our author closing bis work with a popular account of the pro- 
cesses in most general use, with a forecast of what seem to him 
its prospects from a commercial point of view. lie is not, wo 
trust, over-sanguine in anticipating for England the perpetuation 
of the world-wido monopoly which she at present has to boast; but 
with the inexhaustible supply which she possesses of a metal bo 
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limited a* to its sources, it can only be by a shameful relaxation of 
ber industrial energies that she con suffer herself to bo superseded 
by any foreign rival. Our author’s statistics go far to prove that 
in the tin-plate trade we have virtually an index to the spread of 
national prosperity, if not of civilization itself. Who can assign 
bounds to the demand for tinned or canned oysters from Haiti- 
more, lobsters from Maine, salmon from Alaska, peaches from 
Florida and Maryland? One petroleum firm in the City of New 
York is said to cut up 600 boxes (30 tons) of tin-plate daily. No 
Jess than 1,600,000 boxes are already absorbed yearly by the United 
States, more than threefold tho consumption of the continent of 
Europe, of which quantity a full tenth goes to pack sardines at 
Nantes. Australian meat craves an ever-increasing supply, while 
British biscuits, mustard, and gunpowdor range in bright canisters 
ell over the world. The homo consumption is variously estimated 
at between 500,000 and 750,000 boxes per annum ; but the returns 
to Government have not been ample and unreserved enough for 
sany accurate figures to be laid down. Our author dcsorves the 
thanks of the public for the pains he has taken in tho compilation 
of so instructive a mass of ligures and facts. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.* 

O RIENTAL learning has At least kept pace with the general 
advance of science during the present century ; specialists 
will even say that it is ono of the most signal examples that can 
be adduced of the progress of knowledge. It is indeed difficult to 
keep pace with the constant iiow of new discoveries from Assyria 
and Egypt, China and India, and the freBh lights thrown on the 
oreligiopfl^llterfiture. and languages of every region of the East. A 
- 'great part of the settee*! condition of tljo 

newest information. It is impossible for auy mit a actdfhnned 
specialist to ransack antiquarian and linguistic journals in remote 
parts of the world for the latest conclusions arrived at on tho place 
•of the Samoiodian idioms in comparative philology or to search for 
little brochu? m e 8 on the origin of Chinese civilization or the migra- 
tion of Aryans to Corea. An Oriental encyclopedia is sorely 
needed, and we muBt be grateful to Messrs. Triibncr for having 
' an spme measure supplied tho deficiency. It is true the method 
of collecting all available information on tho leading subjects of 
Eastern study in a series of independent volumes is not so con- 
'ueniont or so comprehensive as an alphabetically arranged dic- 
tionary ; but something is better than nothing, and Messrs. 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, besides possessing a profundity nnd 
exhaustiveness which could not bo attained in a mere article, 
will provide the materials from which an encyclopaedia of the 
East might be easily compiled. 

The two volumes recently added to tho series are of very 
different merit. Mr. Davies's volume on Hindu philosophy is an 
undoubted gain to all students of the development of thought. 
The system of Kapila, which is here given in a translation from 
the Sdnkhya K&rtkd , is tho only contribution of India to pure 
philosophy. The exposition is the oldest in existence, and tho 
moat authoritative ; hut it is doubtful how closely it represents 
•the original teaching of Kapila, who lived before tho time of 
Gautama tho Buddha, in the sixth century before Christ. The 
JSdnkhya Kdrikd lias been several times edited and translated, but 
hitherto with indifferent success, according to Mr. Davies; and, 
from the examples he gives of Sir H. Colebrookos version, and 
even Lassen’s, we must agree with him that tho meaning of much 
of Kapila’s system lias been misunderstood, even by the most 
eminent authorities, though the frequent obscurity of the original 
is a sufficient excuse for considerable wisapprehonston. Mr. 
Davies has evidently devoted himself to the elucidation of the 
seventy-two dietichs which make up the work with as much zeal 
4is success ; and the comments which are interspersed among the 
sibylline dicta of the philosopher testify to no ordinary industry 
And acumen. If in the general analysis (pp. 101-118), and tho 
appendices on tho resemblanco between Kapila’s system and time 
of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Von Hartmann, the author is a 
little venturesome, and inclined to lay stress on secondary cha- 
racteristics, it cannot be disputed that the comparison is amply 
.justified by the many points of similarity which are disclosed 
^between the oldest Hindu and the newest European philosophy. 

Kapila is purely a philosopher, and the rites of Vedantic 
religion are an object of scorn to him. He allows gods, indeed, 
•but only as emanations from nature eventually to be re-absorbed 
like all other forms of matter. The object of philosophy with 
-him is to escape from pain and sorrow, which he regards as 
inherent in tho world of matter. “ Our present physical life is a 
mere bondage ; it is full of pain, it can never be the source of any- 
thing but sorrow and degradation. The aim of philosophy is 
simply to free the soul from this and every other connexion with 
matter for ever. AVe must seek to cast it away, as men cast off a 
vile and loathsome garment ; and this emancipation must be gained 
by the soul itself, without tho aid — if such aid can be obtained — of 
.Any external power or influence.” Knowledge, and that of the 
right kind, alone can liberate the soul from the trammels of the 
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material world. There is no place for God, or a guiding intelli- 
gence, iu Kapila’s system:— 

The one primeval source was simply Matter, nnrl In all its developments 
was wholly unconnected with the working of Mind. It wrought, ana for a 
distinct purpose, but unconsciously, anch by a potentiality which dwelt en- 
tirely within itself. How, then, did Nature ( Prahriti ) begin to work f 
Because, any a Kapila, though formless, it bite modes or constituents* of its 
being. When these are in a state of equipoise Nature is at rest. When 
tho equipoise is disturbed then Nature begins to work. The impelling in- 
fluence was an unconscious purpose to free the souls of men from all contact 
witli matter, which is the source of pain. For this purpose it first sent 
forth intellect ( huddhi ), the first-born of all created things. But the nature 
nnd functions of this first product aro not clearly defined. It has a faculty 
of Ascertainment ; nnd by this Kapila nicnns a doterminent power by which 
the perceptions of sense-objects arc defined in an ultimate form, that tho soul 
may look upon them and gain a knowledge of their nature. From intellect, 
consciousness, or egoism, is evolved. It is from this product of thought that a 
knowledge of the dillerenec between subject And object is gained. But coiy- 
Hciousness, in emanating from intellect, becomes a separate entity, and the iif 
t ellcct works without any consciousness of its working or of its effects. From 
egoism or consciousness — i.c. conscious mind -matter— spring the manat 
(mind), the ten organs of hciiso and action, and the five subtle elements^ 
The manas is an internal faculty, tho doorkeeper of the senses, which are 
the doors through which tho soul gains a knowledge of nature. It receives 
tho sensations which tho. senses give from outwftrd things, and has a 
formative power. Our sensations hereby become perceptions, and these, 
passed on to consciou.mciH, become individualized as “ mine”; then by the 
intellect these individualized perceptions become, in the language of Sir 
W. Hamilton, 44 concepts or judgments,” and uro fit to be presented to the 
soul. — l*p. 106-7. 

Mr. Davies docs not pretend that this is a complete representation 
of tho ideology of Kapila, but it is as near an approximation as 
the differences of the terms allow. The system generally is a form 
of materialism, in which, however, the soul exists apart from con* 
sciousness nnd the outor world; but it is uucreative, and exists 
only as light does. It dwells apart, like an Eastern monarch, 
above and superior to nature : it alono sees and can under- 
stand nature ; and by this learn to know itself, and thus to 
win that liberation from material bondage which alone can 
put au end to pain and suffering. il The soul then gains its 
supreme Btato of uumoving, unconscious self-existence which it 
never afterwards loses.” in this system all things are made to 
minister to the soul, and in the words of Hegel, “ Everything in 
heaven and earth aims only at this — that tho soul may know itself, 
may make itself its object, nnd close together with itself.” 

It would bo worth investigation to discover how far this system 
influenced the Neo-Platonic school, and tho 'numerous sects of 
pantheistic mystics who, especially in Persia, combined in so re- 
markable a manner an originally material philosophy with a 
thoistic nucleus and a strenuous ethical code. In this last they 
borrowed nothing from Kapila. In his system there is no place 
for virtue or vice, duty or sin. The soul has no purpose outside 
itself; it is passive, unsympathetic. Virtue and vice aro little 
distinguished except as matters of sensation ; and, as pleasure and 
pain, tlioy are to be avoided, because they imply action, and action 
is imperfection. Virtue and vice do not belong to the soul or 
in any wise affect it. The sense of guilt, implying a moral law, 
which in turn implies a higher power to ordain it, does not exist 
in Kapila’s system. Even acquiring knowledge and thus delivering 
the soul from bondage is not n duty nor the neglect of it a sin ; it 
is n matter of individual ndvantnge. Such a system is clearly 
esoteric, and it is natural to find Patanjali (about 200 B.c.) 
popularizing it by inserting a supremo Spirit, enjoining intent con- 
templation of that Spirit as a mcaiiB to attaining re-absorption 
therein, and supplying tlio moral directions which Knpila omitted. 
These amendments aro foreign to the original system, and Fatan- 
jali’s refurmed philosophy lias done more harm than good, and 
encouraged sensuality, hypocrisy, and imposture. The older 
system of Kapila, however, though it could never have been 
very widely accepted or understood, presents many points of deep 
interest to tho student of comparative philosophy, and without 
Mr. Daviess lucid interpretation it would be difficult to appreciate 
these points in any adequate manner. 

Mr. Long's Eastern Proverbs and Emblems is a very different 
kind of book, and ought, rather to have been published by some 
Religious Tract {Society than in a series of scholarly treatises and 
translations. The work was begun twenty-five years ago “ in the 
jungles of India for the instruction of peasants and women,” but 
Mr. Long considers it adapted also for the instruction of “ Orient- 
alists, Lovers of Folk-lore, Teachers, and Preachem.” Th6 last 
denomination affords a clue to the real design of the book, and 
the statement that the proverbs in the volume are “ limited 
to thoso serving to illustrate moral and religious subjects turns 
conjecture into certainty. Tt was, perhaps, unnecessary for Mr. 
Long to tell us that his proverbs are " not the productions of the 
book-worm or the midnight oil” (which would have been highly 
dangerous in the jungle), and to enjoy his little laugh at book- 
learning, for the constitution of his own book furnishes irrefragable 
evidence on these points. The truth is that Eastern Proverbs 
consists of a bushel of scriptural texts, arranged in any order, 
each followed by a little sermon on the subject of the text, to 
which are appended such proverbs of all nations as Mr. Long 
deems relevant to the said text and sermon. Let us examine these 
three divisions seriatim. The texts need little notice. They are 
apparently intended to convey rather the general sense than the ! 
precise words of the verses to which references are' given: for 
example, the text u Book-cram ” is not even the revised New 
Testament version of 2 Timothy iii. 7. The short sermons which 
follow each text seem sometimes, from their subdivisions into 
convenient “ first, secondly, thirdly, and lastly,” to he materials 
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for rural edification, and are cot Always to tbe point. They m e 
very innocent and garrulous, and very dull rending. Sometimes 
they are enriched with instructive little bits of information, and 
it was. doubtless this part of Mr. Long’s work that delighted the 
peasants and women in the jungle. For example, on the text “ Tho 
Body a Olay House crushed before the Moth, Job 4, 19,” we 
have remarks on Arabian houses, and the following paragraph on 
the moth : — 

The moth la a email insect which noiselessly and gradually cat* through 
garments, though very feeble, Job 27. 18. The rich are ii» nunc spurt'd 
than the poor, but it especially attacks things not kept clean, and «lm*i in 
work secretly, spoils by degrees; so (Jod gives cleanness of ircili, the 
palmer worm, the pestilence, Amos, 4, 8 ; the ninth i»nls the inside u lu>n the 
outside is good, so Samp ton [**>/] said when his locks wore gone, 1 will 
rise up, Judg. 19, 20 ; to tho Jews', 2 Kings, 15. 

IfFbese frequent references are very troublesome, even though tbe 
reviewer always has his Bible on the table before him ; yet \\ it limit 
constant rustling of leaves it is impossible to discover whether 
Samson determined to rise up because tbe moths were eating liim 
inside or for some other cause ; and whether the Jews rose up, or 
lost their locks, or were eaten by moths in 2 Kings, 15; nor 
is tho confusion mended by the accident that Judues 19 
has nothing to do with Samson, hut relates to a much less agree- 
able history. Under the heading “ The angry fool as a l>ear 
robbed of her whelps, Prov. 17, 12,” we are treated to a vivid 
account of the characteristics of female boars under provocation, 
and the sporting rules of the Itussiuus of Kamtsclmlka with 
regard to cubs, and arc then enlivened with eight ndcn nccs to 
the Old and New Testaments, the well-known history of Elisha's 
she- boar and the forty-two children, allusions to David, Saul, 
Herod, Jacob's sons, Saul again, and Nebuchadnezzar; after 
which the following proverbs are given to point the moral : — 

Telegu. Pouring glii on tire. 

Qvjeral. Anger mid water dewend. 

Tumut. The irascible arc like a man on horseback without a bridk*. 

Bengal. A fire in the thatch in quickly kindled ; ho nn-er. 

llndnga. If a jackal howls, will my old butlalo die ? if in nngiv man 
curacs me, what shall I lose ? 

Tamul. Like the man who would not w r nsh Ida feet in the tank bemuse 
lie was angry with it. 

Modern Greek. The rancour of a camel is unforgiving. 

Turk. The torrent (anger) passes, the sand remains. 

These proverbs, which form the third division of our subject, ns 
Mr. Long would say, are the best part of tho book. It is true no 
references to authorities are given, and we havo 110 means of 
ascertaining tlie accuracy of any given proverb ; but if Mr. Long 
#ot many of them from his peasants in tho jungle, he could not 
have gone to a bettor source. Tho difficulty about the prove: bs 
is that their meaning is not seldom obscure or equivocal, and Mr. 
Long puts them under headings to which they really bear no re- 
lation. They cannot, indeed, be said to bo scientifically arranged 
— nor is the book at all open to the charge of being a scieutitic 
work — but there is a certain interest in proverbs quite apart from 
their context which will induce some readers to pursue the devious 
route on which Mr. Long guides his disciples. Only let no man 
take the book, on tho strength of the series to which it belongs, for 
a serious contribution to the history of proverbs ; all that can bo 
eaid for it is that it contains a largo 11 u moor of proverbs, collected 
from remote regions and rare sources, together with a larger 
quantity of irrelevant and unprofitable *• discourse.*’ 


KAMBLES AMONG THE HILLS.* 

T O AMBLES among the Hills take a somewhat wider range than 
•H the Field Paths and Green Lanes of Mr, Jennings’s earlier 
volume. They lie chiefly between tho Peak of Derbyshire ami 
those Sussex South Downs which, though they scarcely suggest 
the idea of hills to a highlander, were dignified by Gilbert White 
with the litlo of majestic mountains, For Mr. Jennings continues 
his explorations in Sussex— partly, perhaps, because bis residence 
appears to be in that county— and we aro very glad of it. We 
agree with him that, although Londoners will insist on going 
farther, they may fare much worse, for there is no more attractive 
scenery of the kind thau that which is to bo found within sixty 
miles to the southward of their city. Mr. Jennings has the born 
vagrant’s liking for solitude, and in Sussex he may indulge it to 
bis heart’s content. As we know by experience, it is possible to 
walk through a summer afternoon, within easy reach of such gay 
watering-places os Eastbourne or even Brighton, and never coino 
Across a stray wayfarer who gives you the notion of his being 
familiar with society or cities. Tho shepherds leaning upon their 
staves among their flocks havo bccomo misanthropic, so far as 
undemonstrative demeanour goes, in tie course of their lives of self- 
communing in tho wilderness. Their \ery dogr, win n they are not 
actually upon duty, aro rapt in slumber or abstracted contemplation 
of the clouds ; and there is a dead-alive air of picturesque stagna- 
tion over the sequestered villages and hamlets with their primitive 
systems of agriculture. From generation to generation, as Mr. 
v Jennings assures us, and certniuly we have no reason to question 
'the fact, the Sussex people have clung to their parishes. Even tho 
Sumex domestic servants, strange to say, have the reputation of 
sticking to their places. So the old families are slow to be up- 

* Rambles among the Hills , ta the Peak of Derbyshire and - the South 
Downs. By Louis J. Jennings, Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes/' 
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rooted ; tli ere are landowners who have been settled from tbe times 
of tho Edwards, and even earlier, on the Acres that have come down 
to them in direct descent ; and when they have parted with their 
lauds they have subsided into humblef stations, in place of 
seeking to retrieve their fortunes elsewhere. A propos of an aristo- 
cratic-featured shepherd, with whom our author held converse in 
one of his walks over the downs near Lewes, he remarks that the 
representative of more than one ancient lino may now be found 
looking after sheep in \ho neighbourhood of the family ball. “The 
Tuppins and the He rases, once tho owners of broad domains, are 
gone from the records of the gentry, but are still to be found in 
the cottages of tho peasantry.” He numbers among his peasant 
■ acquaintance a gentleman-shepherd descended from the former 
family, who is to be seen toiling after tbe sheep in all weathers, 
but whose appearance and bearing would attract attention in any 
drawing-room w*here one happened to meet him. But we suspect 
that Air. Jennings was the more struck with tbe man because 
his efiso is very exceptional. At least, if well-born shepherds are 
common on the Sussex Downs, we should say that their manners 
must have deteriorated, if their physique has not degenerated. 

It is what we may call the by-play of Mr. Jennings’s books that 
gives thorn their greatest charm. A little reading of an ordinary 
guide-book goes a long way, and the most picturesque descriptions 
of scenery are apt very soon to pall on one. Mr. Jennings notes all 
that is best worth seeing, in the way of churches, halls, or natural 
beauties; he gives sufficiently minute directions for finding one’s 
way across country by lield paths, and frequently offers you tho 
choice of alternative routes, summing up judiciously on their 
respective advantages. But' he enlivens his pages by recording his 
gossip with all manner of acquaintances w horn he has made premia* 
cuoutfly ; and he introduces delicate touches in bis pictures of cottage 
interiors which, though seemingly slight, are often telling. . Some- * 
times the comic element predominates in these reminiscences of 
his, though comedy, we should Bay, is scarcely his strong point. 
Occasionally the circumstances and surroundings of these acci- 
dental interviews are improssive and even melodramatic. Here, 
for instance, is a random adventure at Ilardwicke Hall, which 
brightens a chapter, though there is little in it. Tho Duke of 
Devonshire does a good deal of preserving there, and tho coverts 
seem to have swarmed with hares and pheasants. Consequently 
the head keener has by no means a sinecure, though his place rna^ V- 
be a profitable one ; and he might have said, with Sir Hugh the 
Heron in Mamma , “ St. George! a stirring life we lead, 
who have such neighbours near.” Mr. Jennings, in strolling about 
the mins, had nearly stumbled into tbe jaws of a tremendous 
mastill'. Tho keeper came to the rescue, and they naturally got 
into talk. “What a horrible dog!” remarked Mr. Jennings 
excitedly, by way of opening tho conversation. 11 1 don’t know 
what we should do without him ! ** observed the keeper in reply. 

And then he went on to comment on the incessant warfare waged 
wilh tho poacher*. Ho and his men could seldom go out without 
meeting with a gang. And us tho poachers, who camo from the 
neighbouring collieries, are capitalists who have invested in a costly 
“ plant,” they seldom care to abandon the lield without a battle. 

On the last hostile encounter, among the prizes of war that 
graced the keepers’ triumph, were no less than live hundred yards 
of new netting. Mr. Jennings, by the way, who is a man with 
ideas of his own, was anything but favourably impressed by the 
exterior of tho famous llall. He quite agrees with Horace Wal- 
pole, who wrote of it just one hundred and twenty years ago, 
“Never was I less charmed in my life.” It might be mistaken, 

Mr. Jennings says, for the work of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations back, who had enriched 
himself when the pagoda tree was worth the shaking. When one 
enters the Hall, to be sure, these first impressions aro modified. 
Within may he road everywhere certificates to its venerable age 
in the panellings, oak staircases, and tapestried hangings. 

But Bub-over Castle, which stands within sight, is still more 
“eerie*’ within doors than any ordinary old hall can bo made, 
even by black oak panelling and secret chambers. And at 
Bolsover Mr. Jennings made the acquaintance of an inmate 
with whom the stalwart keeper of Uurdwicke might have been 
loth to change places, though sho had to contend with no 
enemies in ilesli and Llood. Bolsover Mr. Jennings describes 
as “ the most weird and ghostly of all the houses I have seen 
— a place of mystery, where tho spirit of the past Blill holds 
unbroken sway, and where the influences of modern life appear to 
bo powerless.” Once it had beeu in the same hands os Ilard- 
wicke ; at least it belonged to tbe Earl of Shrewsbury, the hen- 
pecked husband of the famous “ Boss of Ilardwicke.' 1 Now it is 
in the possession of tbe Dultos of Portland, Boss*b descendants in • 
the female line. Mr. Jennings gives a succession of Salvator 
Rosa-like studios of tho gloomy effects of tho sombre edifice. 
There are crumbling gateways and mouldering coats of arms, 
with long rows of windows of deserted chambers, looking down 
on terraces overgrown with weeds. “ There were fine flights of 
steps, leading down only to wildernesses of grass and weeds ; and 
here and there on the dismantled walls were broken mantelpieces 
and cornices, preserving even in decay some remnant of their 
former beauty.” The only inhabitant when he visited the place was 
an ancient woman, to use language in kcepiug with the character of 
the plfice. Sho seems to have been but too happy to find somebody 
to talk to, and did the honours of “ the havoc k and splendour ” of 
the Castle with voluble Affability. She conducted the stranger 
through venerable suites of vaulted rooms, with furniture and 
mouldering portraits to match. One of the smaller of the quaint 
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bedchambers bore the agreeable name of 44 Hell ” ; and, although 
tolerably furnished and hung with pictures, there the haunting 
sense of some ghostly mystery was heightened. Nor was Mr. 
JenningA h sympathetic depression altogether inexplicable. 44 \ ery 
strange noiseA arc hoard hero at night,” observed the old lady ; 
"but we do not mind thorn. They are heard all over the house.” 
And indeed, as it afterwards appeared, she firmly believed that 
there was a retiring room for ghosts in a walled-up crypt under the 
echoing floor of the vaulted kitchen. She had repeatedly seen a 
ladv and gentleman — the lady wearing a scarf, the gentleman in 
Turfies— standing on the threshold of the kitchen door. Tier hus- 
band and she had tried to trace the sounds to their causes, without 
success ; but latterly they had become used to them and to the ap- 
paritions. In fact, if Bolsovev is not actually the abode of restless 
spirits, it ought to bo; and Mr. Jennings has written a most 
sensational chapter, in a slyle that dors credit to his artistic 
powers. So much so, that on concluding it, in an agreeable horror, 
we registered a vow to make a pilgrimage to Bobover in the ensu- 
ing summer, although wo should not be altogether surprised were 
wo to lind on arriving there that leave for tin* admission of visitors 
bad been withdrawn. \Vo have often fancied that gossiping travellers 
like Mr. Jennings take a somewhat unfair advantage of the family 
retainers whoso unguarded disclosures they elicit with the inten- 
tion of chronicling them in detail, it is possible that there may 
bo great people who have a natural objection to having the blaze 
of publicity flushed by a stranger on affairs which are no concern 
of the public’s. 

In striking con trust to their Castle of Unlsover is the chief 
seat of the Portland family at "Welbeck. It is, by something 
of a political license, by the way, that Mr. Jennings includes 
Sherwood Forest and the “ Dukeries ” in Rumbles oniony (he Hills. 
•Wolbecl^ as it has been left by tlio last Duke, might well be 
dubbed the Portland Folly ; and Lis eccentric draco lmd provided 
the most luxurious accommodation for whole legions of ghosts in 
distant generations. "Had he been a pooler man he would 
httlPe ruined himself in bricks and mortar ; but, ns ho enjoyed an 
income of an almost fabulous amount, he could gralily his 
vagaries without danjrer of impoverishing either himself or his 
heir.” There are miles and miles of elaborately lmilt. tunnels, 
tjiorois a vast subterraneous ball-room, a subterraneous chapel with 
lifts, skating-rinks, and underground conservatories. There is a 
riding-school lit by seven thousand gas jets, till'd with copper, cor- 
niced in sculptured stone, and surrounded by a frieze of tine brass 
work curiously wrought,, with imnib-rless varieties of birds. Near it 
is a “gallop ” under gla?s; and all these works were completed ns 
carefully as 44 if they had been intended for the Iront nf the abbey.” 
It has been estimated , 44 on very good authority,” that the cost 
was something like two millions. By the by. in talking of tho 
Portland family, Mr. Jennings mentions a lepmt which is new 
to us, but whic < he asserts is generally believed in tho neighbour- 
hood. Tho people say that Lord (leoruo lleiitinck » sudden death is 
to be attributed to a dose of poison administered to him by the noto- 
rious Palmer. 44 It was known that Palmer had recently lost large 
sums to him, and it is said that the two men were together the 
very day before tho catastrophe.” Tho bonk is full of anecdotes 
and incidents, with suggestive ideas for summer walking tours, 
mid, though somewhat too bulky for the pocket, would bo well 
worth carrying in a knapsack. 


FU BLICATIOXS OF TI1E ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.* 

T HESE three volumes, in spite of their usefulness and value, 
may probably leave thosu who consult them at some loss to 
know why a series of glossaries need travel to a large Extent over 
the same ground, and, indeed, what the conditions may bo which 
entitle ft word to be admitted into these glossaries. Tho Irish 

a le, whether of the Celtic stock or English immigrants, may bo 
of comparisons find clover in applying them; but it is 
not easy to see why the phrase 44 cold as charity,” for example, 
should lind a place in a list of words used in the counties of Antrim 
and Down. It may be hoard there iu< ne frequently than in England , 
but tbero is nothing peculiar in the usage; and to those who 
may argue that if glossaries of dialects are to serve any practical 
puvposo a good many Entries of tho same words must bo found in 
more than one glossary, tlio answer may be made that much space 
would nevertheless be saved by the reader referring from one volume 
to another. As it is, we have two, sometimes three, explanations 
of the same word, and each of these sometimes supplies informa- 
tion not to bo found under the other entries, while the reader is 
also sometimes referred to qiillo oilier sources for information which 
is furnished in full in some other of these glossaries. A diligent 
collation of these lists would have, saved tlio reader no small 
amount of trouble, while it would huve added greatly to tho use- 
fulness of the lists themselves. 

Some objection may also be made to tho seemingly capricious 
way in which words arc explained or left unexplained. Jn some 
instances a good deal is said about words which can scarcely 

* A G lostary of Words in use in the Counties of Antrim and Down. Hv 

, W. H. Pattcrsou, M.IM.A. 

Glossary of Words in t*&u in Cornu-all. — West Cornwall \ lly Miss M. A. 
Courtney. Rust Cornu-all Itv Thoum* Q. Couch. 

/ Specimens of English Dinkrts. (i) Devonshire,-— An Jlrmanr JScoldimf 
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fail to tell their own story ; and nothing is said of others 
which look perplexing, and which may have had an interest* 
ing career. The glossary entries, again, may be of words whioh, 
with some justice, may be regarded as local, or of words 
which may be found in moro or less varied forms in other 
parts of the country, or which may translate other words, or 
which may have been bodily borrowed even from a foreign 
tongue. In each case tho fact might have been noted, to 
the great benefit of all except the scanty number of students, 
who may need no such aid. The editor tells us that the 
words and phrases in the Antrim and Down Glossary are mainly 
of Scottish origin, and may be found in Jamieson's Scottish Dic- 
tionary, as well us in some of tho volumes issued by the English 
Dialect Society. But in what sense can such expressions as “art 
or part,” or 44 clincher,” in the sense of a conclusive argument, cpr 
4 * Hit,” as denoting the moving from one abode to another, be 
garded ns anything but a purt of the common inheritance of Jill 
who speak English ? Under the entry thunder we have simply tho 
citation 44 He turned up his oyeslike it duck in thunder ” ; but the 
phrase may surely be heard in every county in England} and so 
also tho phrase 44 carry on,” in the sense of peculiar or wild 
behaviour, is & fnmiliar sound probably in the ears of Englishmen 
everywhere. Some of the words, we need not say, are well worth 
noting. Among these we have the form 44 enjain,” 41 injain aa 
meaning an ingenious thing or contrivance ; and 44 snip,” 11 a 
juvenile thief, who steals the kites of other boys by cutting the 
siring and seizing the kite when it falls.” This may perhaps be a 
variant of 14 sneak,” with a local limitation of meaning. In 
tho word 44 pelt,” as in 11 He ran out in tho street in his 
bare pelt,” we have a form which is explained by 44 poltry ” ; 
but it might, be interesting to have some account of 44 barge,” 
which is said to denote some kind of bird nnd also a 
scolding woman. 44 Dunce, ” tho commission given to persons who 
bring buyer und seller togethor in a llnx-market, is explained as 
perhaps n corruption of bonus, the phrase 44 bunco the money ” in 
tho sense of dividiug it being also known. 44 Gyl y,” we are told,, 
means 44 very well ” or 4 * in good health,” and answers the question 
Ilow are you? It is probably, therefore, only another form of 
44 gaily out “gunked,” moaning 44 taken aback,” 44 disappointed,” 
remains a mystery. 44 tiirn ” we have in two senses, the one of a 
noose, the other of 11 cry ; hut these are really two words, and it 
might be worth while so to inform the reader, who might not see 
the connexion of the second with the large family of words 
denoting low or moaning sounds. 

The gloBsury of Cornish words brings us to a subject of de- 
cidedly greater interest. Tho remarks which we have already 
made apply to the list, both of West Cornwall and East Cornwall 
words, though in :i lees degree, as wo might expect,, to the former 
than to tho latter. It is well that these lists have boon made ; 
for, with railways and the inroads of travellers, the dialect, Miss 
Courtney tells us, is 44 fast dying out, giving place to a vile cockney 
pronunciation, with a redundancy of h\ Tho younger generation 
are nslmmed of and laugh at the old expressive words their parents 
use.” But even now the men of different districts of the further 
West may he distinguished, not only by their words, but by tho 
locnl intonations, which impart a singsong drawling character to 
their speech. The most marked difference, wo are told, is found 
“between tho dwellers 011 the mainland (Penzance, &e.) and the 
inhabitants of Scilly, or, as they would call themselves, Scilloninns. 
With them l hr rad becomes ‘tread,’ and three 4 tree.’” The (sentence* 
scarcely makes it clear to which of the two this usuge belongs; but 
the fact may suggest n comparison with tho form 44 Treiskephalai,” 
which Herodotus mentions as the namn given to a spot known 
also ns Dryuskeulialfti, near Plataia ; or, again, with the word** 
Thrintikiu and Trinakria. Of the words in the AVest Cornish 
list some are remnants of the old language ; others are English 
words more or less changed, and some are French words or phrases 
disguised. Tlie 1 Juhlwtn-darraa is the stirrup-cup speeding the 
palling guest, with which tho readers of Wtioerley are familiar 
under the northerly lbrm of Doch-an-dorroch. “ Bucca,” which 
is said to menu “ u stupid person,” and reappears in Bucca-boo,. 

“ a ghost, a bugbear,” is, as the editor no doubt intended ta 
signify, a variation ol’ Buck as well as of Bug aud Bogey ; and 
Alloo-coucheo, of which nothing more is said than that it means 
44 to go to bed,” i« merely au importation of the French “aller 
coucher." 44 Bring, ” we are told, is a crowd of people ; why should 
we not bo told that it is simply a throng? Under the heading 
“ Scoanse ” wn are merely referred to CotuiBe; but no entry OoanBe 
is to be found, und for this word we are left wholly in the dark. 

At first sight the entry 44 JJryth, used by washerwomen when, 
clothes don’t dry,” looks puzzling ; but the editor luckily adds the 
phrase 44 There's no drylh in the air.” It was possibly the usage* 

«i this part of his dioceso that led Bishop Phillpotts to coin the 
words 41 greouth ” and 44 bluet h ” with which he was fond of ex- 
pressing the characteristics of genuine Devonshire landscapes.. 
JSonie few' words are used with verjr peculiar meanings. Of miners, 
or others buried by a fall of earth it is said that the country fell 
on them and killed them ; and a house built against a bank is de- 
scribed as leaning on the country. One of the most singular be- 4 
lids of tho people, suggested by a false etymology, is that whioh f 
brings a colony of Jews into Cornwall. This might havo been ' 
more clearly shown by pointing out the connexion between the 
entries 41 Jew’s bowels ” and 44 Marketjow.” The former is said to 
mean “small pieces of smelted tin found in old smelting works,” 
the further remark being made that 44 tradition always connects 
Jews with tin in Cornwall. The idea bad its origin from the 
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names Marazion, Marketjew.” This, ye are told, “ is a corruption 
of the old name Mairaiew, a Thursday’s market (Carow). Norden 
spells It Marcsjewe and gives it the same moaning ” ; but it 
would have been well to add that the supposed historical fact was 
suggested by a case termination. 

The volume of specimens of English dialects is full of interest. 
The “ Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ” are two dialogues, not now 
far short of a century and a-balf old, written to show the forms 
of speech which then held their ground in the north-western corner 
of Somersetshire. They appeared anonymously, but there seems 
to be little doubt that both are the work of the “ Reverend William 
Hole, B.I)., who was appointed Archdeacon of Barnstable in 1744.” 
The author asserts that he has confined himself strictly to the 
vernacular, and indeed he resents with some warmth the implic- 
ation that the conversations are a mere “arbitrary collection of ill- 
Oonnocted clownish words/’ and the charge that in the “ Exmoor 
folding” in particular “the substantives have frequently too 
many adjectives annex’d to them, nearly synonymous, and that the 
objurgatory wenches in that part of the country have not such a 
copia verborum as is here represented.” From these critics lie 
appeals to the common experience of mankind ; but in spite of his 

{ needing the editor rejects as an absurdity the idea “ that such 
ong strings of synonymous words as are here put into tho 
mouths of different persons could ever have been heard in real 
life.” In truth, except in so far as it attests the author's 
diligence in hunting up local words, the “ Exmoor Scolding ” is not 
& very creditable performance ; and his concealment of his name 
is in no way surprising. His title-page states tlmt his dialogue is 
couched “in the propriety and decency of Exmoor language.” 
The words are, of courso, ironical ; but the editor may well regard 
the insinuation that the young women of Exmoor generally spoke 
thus in the last century ns “ simply scandalous.” The dialogue is, 
in fact, unsavoury from beginning to end, and nothing, lie con- 
fesses, but the confidence that its form is not such as to attract tho 
ordinary reader, and that students alone will take tho trouble to 
wade through it, would have induced him to touch such pitch. 
But the book, it would seem, is not thus consulted bv philological 
reAderB only, if the editor’s note in p. 72 bo correct, that “ the 
■dialogues may now be bought at the railway book-stalls, apparently 
reprinted from tho edition of 1771, with the preface and vocabulary, 
price sixpence.” In other words, the public have the garbage with- 
out the benefit of Mr. El worthy ’a notes, which would inform them, 
as Mr. Skeat tolls us, “ whether tho writer is at any moment using 
the true dialect of the peasantry, or whether he is indulging in 
literary English, and even inventing hero and thore forms such 
as do not accord with the living speech at all” Thu success of 
the dialogues from the first is certainly surprising. I11 the 
quarter of a century which followed the appearance of tlijj work 
seven editions wore issued ; and tho impression of 1788 is called 
tho tenth. The edition of 1771 was republished in 1827. The 
“ Exmoor Courtship ” appeared in Block wood's Magazine for 
February 1819, and “anew edition” was published by John 
Russell Smith, London, in 1839. 

For the scholar the conversations are interesting chiefly as 
illustrating tho form which the literary English might have assumed 
but for the circumstances which made the Midland tho type of the 
written language. Had it not been for these accidents, the 
Southern form would probably have made it., in the editor's words, 
■“ polite to say now * the yield was zowed with zecd ; you enn sue 
bow vast it do growz.’ ” The notes in the glossary will repay 
well the attention which may be given to them. But here, too, 
cross-references to other glossaries might bo useful. Tho word 
vang, to take, occurs in the Annals of Agriculture , by Arthur 
Young, edited by Mr. Britten, who gives only a lino to it. Hero 
we havo “ when tlm vungst to” in the sense of undertaking 
sponsorship at tho font. “ Dronking,” again, is tho Devonshire 
afternoon meal of labourers during haymaking and harvest; it 
would have been well to note that tho word exactly translates the 
heaves which Ellis states in his “ Husbandry to havo been its name 
in Hertfordshire. “ Bed-ale,” “ botwattled,” and many others, 
might be cited as instances of words for which such references 
might have been given with advantage. In tho West Cornwall 
•Glossary “ botwattled” is merely said to mean mad or foolish ; in 
that of the “ Ex in o or Scolding and Courtship ” it is explained 
as “seized with a fit of tattling” and so “turned fool.” It is a 
pity that the reader should thus have to piece the information 
together. 

The last specimen hero given of English dialects is tho “ Bran 
Hew Wark” of William do Worfnl, published at Kendal in 1785. 
This is also the production of a clergyman, William Hatton, 
Hector of Beetham, in Westmoreland, from 1762 to 1811. It is as 
•devout and earnest a 9 the Exmoor Scolding is profane ; but it is to 
A far greater degree a mere literary production. It contains, how- 
ever, a large number of strictly local words and forms, with which 
Mr. Skett has dealt in his glossary. 

. ^ 

RUTHERFORD’S NEW PIIRYNICHUS.* 

P HRYNICHUS is interesting os being the only one of tho 
Atticist giammarians whose works havo come down to us. 
Of the man himself little is known. Thotius calls him “ Arrha- 

* The New Phrynickm 1 ; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga of the gram - 
Marian Phnjnirliu*. With I nt redactions nml a Commentary by W. (j union 
Rutherford, M.A. London : Mncmillun & Co. 1081. 


bius ” ; Suidos says tlmt he was a Bithyniau, He certainly 
flourished in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and of Oommodus, 
And composed an (Woyg 'KttUwv pijpurwv teal hvopartor, which 
still survives, though in a somewhat mutilated form. Another 
work of his, the Apparatus rhetor i cus rive Sophisticus f existed 
entire in the time of Photius, who was largely indebted to it in 
the composition of his Bibliotheca. A few fragments of it still 
remain. The Ecloga whs first printed nt Home m 1517. It was 
reprinted shortly afterwards nt Venice by Aldus, and again at 
Paris by Viwcosan. Tho edition of Nunez, of whom Lobeck in 
his preface speaks so contemptuously, appeared at the close of the 
same century. Lobeck’s, which is, or course, by far the most 
important of subsequent editions, was published in 1820. 

Mr. I tuth or ford tells us, in his preface, that he wab prompted 
to edit Phrynichm mainly by the desire to throw light upon the 
accidence of tho Attic verb ; and his articles on this branch of 
the subject give to the work the great value which it undoubtedly 
possesses. Indeed, if it were not for the sake of completeness, 
there seems no reason why Mr. Rutherford should not have 
confined his attention altogether to the verb, for the remainder of 
both text and notes is for the most part unimportant, or at best 
contains matter which may bo found in a more convenient form 
in any good lexicon. This remark, however, does not apply to two 
articles, “ The Growth of the Attic Dialect,” and “ The LessonB of 
Comedy,” which are prefixed to the main body of tho work. In 
the former of these Mr. Rutherford sets himself to prove that the 
tragedians cannot bo taken as evidence in the muttor of Attic 
usage. lie contends that the dialect of their smarii was as much 
a literary survival as the Doric of tho Chorus, and points out the 
close affinity of their language to that of Herodotus and of Ionic 
writers generally. Here, as elsewhere, no labour is spared to 
make the case as complete ns possible. Mr. Rutherford hfe 
collected a formidable body of words and expressions which, 
though obsolete in tho prose of the best period, wore still used by 
tho tragedians, and also survived in Ionic ; bnt ho seems Jo, bo 
rather overstating his coso when he attributes those charncteimics, 
such as picturesqueness of metaphor, which generally distinguish 
poetry fi ium prose, to the tendency of language at tho time when 
the tragic diction wm» formed, instead of to tho simple fact that tho 
Attic tragedians did not wrlio Attio It i* milmtuuato 

that Mr. Kutberford is one of those scholars who insist upon tho 
absolute uniformity of Attic accidence, for his hypothesis compels 
him to reject the authority of many writers beside tho tragedians 
whose names arc moat closely associated with Attic literuture, and 
were it not for a large acceptation of the maxim of Phrynichus, 

“ ou tt/iov tii (hij/i«/JTT/fui'fl d(f>npu)p.ev y dWii irpbs T« Sokijiuitutu 

tuv upxaitovf there would be few authors indeed whose works 
could, according to this theory, be classed as purely Attic. It 
seems impossible that in the short time which was occupied in 
tho maturing of tho Attic dialect tho language can have be- 
come bo stereotyped as to get rid entirely of alternative forms, 
and the assumption that, this actually did happen involves so whole- 
sale a rejection of manuscript authority, that even those who are 
most thoroughly convinced of the incompetence of late transcribers 
must hesitate to adopt it. No doubt the best safeguard against 
ignorant copyists is to be found in tho requirements of metre, 
which in most cases will either prevent the introduction of corrupt 
readings or at least insure their detection. Hence it is natural 
that lliose who most distrust the manuscripts should most fre- 
quently have recourses to the evidence of verse. But tho trage- 
dians are closed to us by the considerations mentioned above, and 
practically Aristophanes alone )a left. Such, at any rate, is Mr. 
Rutherford's opinion ; and, although it may be objected to on tho 
ground ol' narrowness, it bus much to recommend it, and follows 
logically from his rejection of tlm tragedians, on the one hand, and 
his distrust of the manuscripts on the oilier. Rejecting, then, 
with the lyrical portions of Aristophanes, all passages in which the 
tragedians are parodied, Mr. Rutherford holds up the remainder of 
his writings us tho type ami model of Attic composition. But 
suroly it is going too far to say that literary nml colloquial Attic 
were the same, and that “an Athenian comic pout had no occasion 
to deviate from literary Attic in giving a faithful representation of 
his countrymen.'* Even comic dialogue, when presented in a 
pootical form, must difler in some respects from tho language of 
everyday life ; and, whether tho ditlerence bo great or small, it 
must be taken us counterbalancing to some extent the moio cor- 
rupt stale of the prose manuscripts. Moreover, if wo grant Mr. 
Rutherford's premisses, it is not necessary to adopt his conclu- 
sions in the dogmatic form in which he expresses them. Even 
Aristophanes allords some exceptions, which cannot be got rid of, 
to the rules which are based mainly on his authority ; and these, 
occurring in tho works of tho greatest master of the Attic dialect, 
at ouco invalidate Mr. Rutherford’s theory in its extreme accepta- 
tion. If he were content to regard the “law of parsimony’’ 
as the statement of a general tendency of Attic Greek, instead 
of enunciating it as a hard and fast, rule, thero would be every 
reason to accept his opinion when thus modified ; for he shows 
clearly enough that tho law in question was gradually establishing 
itself, and that tho writers of the purest Attic conform most closely 
to it. More than this wo are not warranted in asserting, though 
there can bb little doubt that, had. Attic Greek maintained its 
purity for one or two generations longer, the rule would havo 
become absolute. 

We have already said that. Mr. Rutherford's articles on various 
points connected with the accidonce of tho verb are his most im- 
portant contributions to exact scholarship. We may go further 
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gay that there is scarcely one of these articles which will not 
repay careful study. To § cccii. is appended a most interesting 
investigation into the question of verbs which am partly denonent, 
where it is established that all verbs which refer primarily to a 
physical process are either deponent throughout or deponent in 
the future. One can scarcely praise too highly the painstaking 
industiy with which materials have been collected and the 
extreme clearness of their arrangement. It is refreshing, too, to 
find that Mr. Rutherford does not think it necessary to work out 
any elaborate psychological explanation of this anomalous use of a 
deponent future. The Greeks felt that the meaning was most 
fitly expressed by the middle voice, and the business of the gram- 
marian is to collect instances and formulate a general rule, that is all. 
Another interesting, though far shorter, article, is that, on the use of 
the aorist infinitive after p< XX u>. The facts as here collected go 
Jar to prove that the modified opinion as to the rigidity of Attic 
grammar which wo have expressed above is the true one. I’hryni- 
chus lays down the rule that pt AAw must ho followed by the pre- 
sent or the future infinito, and says that the Syntax which admits 
of nn aorist is “cVrydrwr Pap&apns" We liud iron) the passages 
quoted by Mr. Rutherford himself that in Attic comedy the excep- 
tions to the rule of I'lirymdius are four per cent, of the instances. 
This leaves an overwhelming balance in favour of the rule, but can- 
not be said to prove its absolute rigidity. A nothor ease of the same 
kind is that of the Doric futiiro in -<> vpai. Mr. Rutherford con- 
tends that this form is quite inadmissible in Attic, and attributes 
its frequent appearance in the manuscripts to the ignorance of 
transcribers. He shows with a good deal of force that the form 
in -opai is fur more common when it is protected by the metre 
than when the quantity of the syllable is doubtful ; but ho is 
obliged to allow that in three cns«-s Aristophanes admitted the 
“Doric ferin metri gratia. Hut sui dy that which may be conceded 
to tho exigencies of metre cannot be absolutely wrong in itself, 
and it seems nn extreme step, in tho face of <j)tv£,uvpethi, to read 
iriuvtrtrai for jrvtutrtirat against the authority oJ every single manu- 
script. Here again, however, the general truth of the rule may ho 
fairly said to bo established. One of tho most lucid and convincing 
of all is the article on the true forms of the plupeviecL Indicative 
active, in which the Attic termination* '/» -*?*» " c< » un d - ftrav are 
UplIUld. 11 or ci -Mr. KiuliorAnilto caso is doubly strong, owing to 
the fact that the best manuscripts are on his side. Dawes's happy 
emendations of Aristophanes, which were afterwards continued by 
the discovory of the Ravenna MS., are triumphantly cited ; but one 
is tempted to inquire, if the authority of manuscripts on such points 
is so utterly worthless ns Mr. Rutherford would have ua believe, 
what weight can this corroboration add to a conjecture which is 
already in afccurdnnco with a good symmetrical theory p 

It is needless to multiply instances either of Mr. Rutherford's 
great ability as a rritic, or of those points on which his opinions 
seem to pass somewhat beyond the bounds of sober judgment. 
His work must commend itself to all scholars, and not least to 
those who in some respects differ from his conclusions, for the 
thoroughness with which every detail is woiked up, and the clear 
concise language in which his arguments sro expressed. Wt» 
cannot, however, help regretting that he should have here and there 
condescended to ridicule those whose opinions are at variance with 
his owu,in a manner more worthy of u ilippaut schoolboy than of a 
mature scholar. Jt is true tlmt the traditions of his author support 
tbo use of such language, I’liryiiichus himself says that Kaverinas, 
tlio rhetorician, and friend of Hadrian, 44 picked up tho form 
Afi/cro/ifwir out of tho gutter,” and Lobcclt describes JS'uiicz, with 
a contemptuous shrug of tho shoulders, ns <k Homo ilispanus, non 
indoctus sane, ut erant ilia tempora.” Rut it is neither humorous 
nor digniiied to talk of 41 nerveless editors who justly trust the 
pen of a nodding transcriber in preference to their oyn reason,” 
or to Bay of certain persons who are supposed to he delighted at 
discovering a corrupt form that 14 such grammarians would 
have worse fortune if thoy searched for sparks of reason in 
themselves.” 


ROSE. • 

I T is something in tbeso days to meet with a novel that Is 
neither immoral, sensational, nor vulgar. Tlioro is nothing in 
Hose to shock tho most fastidious ; the plot of the story will give 
nobody nightmare, and tho characters portrayed in the hook are 
those of reiined ladies and gentlemen. Its pages are free from tho 
broad repartee that is now so common in novels of a certain 
type ; the tone of tho principal actors in its drama is a, high 
one, and there is a happy absence of fast and msthetic det- 
ractors. Here and there are passages descriptive of lofty aspira- 
tions which are highly praiseworthy ; tho general spirit of the 
book is far from frivolous ; good people and good things ore not 
sneered at, and tho volumes might be fearlessly left on tho most 
stainless drawing-room table— even on a Sunday. It seems almost 
ii pity that such a \ery nice hook should fall into the profane him da 
of reviewers ; but now that it has unfortunately done so, it must 
meet with the same treatment as ordinary books,* and bo judged by 
the common standard. 

Few scenes are more common in novels than large country 
houses (country houses are always largo in books), and in reading 
many stories we seem to stay for tho time being with tho persons 

* Res*. A Novel, llv the lion. Mrs. Cradock, Author of 14 John Smith,” 
Ac. avuh. London : Chapman. & Hall, Limited. i83x. 


deacribed. We &»ve enjoyed pkwant efiito among 
people, when reading thd Hotels or Lord Lytton ; we have had gieflfc 
ran at the lively houses described by Whyte Mehalle; we hav» 
met amusing assortments of guests when Mr. Anthony Trollope 
has been our host. On the other hand,, we have read novels 'which 
took> us in the spirit to stay among uninteresting people at except 
tionally dull country houses. All the young people were, .in 
cases, paired off to make love to each other, and we felt no interest 
whatever in their love-makings. We were told that certain of the 

g uests were exceedingly clever, but we were never permitted to 
old any intercourse with them. Our miserable, lot was to act aa 
perpetual eavesdroppers to one or other of the silly pairs of love- 
makers, to be dragged to their picnics, to follow them, in their 
long tedious rides, and to listen to their billing and their cooing 
on tbo terraces and in the gardens. We even had to read their 
iove-1 otters, and to spend sleepless nights with them, while they 
bemoaned the hard-hearted ness or insincerity of the objects of 
their affections. Tho last mentioned is the kind of visit that We 
wore compelled to endure in Rose, An ordinary reader can, of 
course, bring such ft visit to n close at once, either by shutting up 
the book or by active skipping; hut, to the conscientious re- 
viewer who reads every word of the work submitted to him, there 
is no such escape. He begins to think that the dreary visit will 
never come to an end, and he sighs as ho reads, after ten chapters 
of Rose spent at Lord Sanford's, that yet another week has to be 
gone through before ft long threatened archery meeting will take 
place at the hospitable mansion in which he is being victimized, 
and that in tho meantime he is to be taken to a picnic. He 
baa to bear long descriptions of the singing of tho beautiful but 
designing widow, he is told all tibout the musical powers of the 
heroine, and he is carefully informed of the Btate of the weather. 
To bo candid, Rose is a very dull book. It consists of only two 
volumes, but even iu that space it is terribly spun out. It ia 
a history of constant misunderstanding between lovers, who seem 
in almost every chapter to be on the point of understanding 
each other, when something always happens to mystify them agAin. 
At last, of course, all is cleared up happily, nnd they do those 
t hings that they ought to do fur ever afterwards. There is a mystery 
in the story, which is but ill concealed for a volume and a half. 
We will not spoil the interest of future readers by divulging it, 
but wo may say that it bad much in common with that of Nurse 
Cripps in Jl.Al.S. Pinafore , who, when she had the charge of 
two babies, 44 mixed those children up, nnd not a creature knew it. ,r 

Tho hero belongs to tho class of beingB known as didactic 
flirts. He is always lecturing and tutoring his lady-love. He 
tells her that her mind requires cultivation, and he recommends her 
to rend poetry, although he himself is the prosiest of courtiers. lie 
rarely meets her without snubbing her, and her slightest Offences are 
invariably punished by the severe wiggings of her stern admirer. 
Our sympathies wore more aroused by tho scoldings to which the 
poor heroine waq submitted than by anything else in the book, 
in the last chapter we are told that 44 every one can fill up for 
them selves (sic), as it pleases them, tho future fortunes of the 
houses of Sanford and Willoughby.” We think wecould pretty safely 
foretell the future fortune of the hern and horoine. They would 
light like cat and dug. They were constantly misunderstanding 
each other in their flirtations, and there was no apparent reason 
why they should ceaso to do so when thoy were married. It is 
true that tho lecturing was all on the hero’s side during his court- 
ship, but many married men of didactic tendencies could have 
told him thai the “ turning of the worm ” in the nuptial homo is- 
any thing but a matter to jest about. Our hero tells his lady-love 
with whom ho wishes her to associate, and what books she ia 
to load. One of the first things ho does with her is to put her 
through a course of Wordsworth. Curiously enough, another 
man, who falls desperately iu love with tho horoino, is also fond 
of the “invigorating lines of Wordsworth.” Both the hero and 
hia rival are excellent, young men. Indeed all the love-makers- 
are excellent. A lady Bays of them, 41 It is a delightful thing to 



naughty, takes to gambling, and makes “an uniair use of his 
father's name ” in certain monetary transactions. Whether ho 
wroto that name ou the back of a bill wo are not informed. Yet 
e:von this prodigal becomes reformed at the end of the second 
volume. The best, and best described, of all the good characters is, 
to our mind, that of Mrs. Wentworth. The first four pages of chap- 
ter xxvi. in tho second volume contain her description, and people 
who do not cm i*o to rend the whole novel will do well to glance* 
over this part of it. If all the book were as good as this small 
portion, we should have no fault to find with it. Mrs. Wentworth 
is a good, plain, motherly woman ; well educated, without being 
a genius ; well rond, but uniai Aginative. 

Considering that the principles of this novel are so good, it is a 
pity ihnt its grammar is not a little better. Whatever tho failing* 
►of a book may bo, one would expect its first sentence, at any rate, 
to be decently constructed. The opening sentence of the novel 
under notice informs us that “ It was breakfast-time,” “and, while 
Rose Willoughby and their guest, Mrs. Churchill, placidly began f 
their breakfast, Miss Willoughby” did such and such a thing.' 
After Home study, it gradually dawned upon us that Mrs. Churchill 
must have been the joint guest of Rose Willoughby and her aunt. 
Miss \\ illoughby, although there is nothing in the sentence to tell ua 
so. A lew chapters further on we were again mystified by reading of a 
certain Lady Sophia that “she was not quite so hard end cynical at 
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uanftUy appear*!, or sf,indMd, ah* often really m” We hare 
known many said andcynicol women, but we never ye t met with 
one who was not quite ao hard and cynical m ehe really was. In 
tho ieoond volume there is in account of some theatricals, and the 
author observes that u every one may have been, for once in their 
lives at least, in the midst of private theatricals.” If an author, 
once in their lives,” made a mistake of this sort, one could 
imagine it escaping his notice as well as that of the publisher's 
reader; but we cannot understand the same awkward slip occurring 
again and again, as it does in these pages. In the private 
•theatricals already alluded to, the aforesaid Mrs. Churchill acted 
with great skill, for, “ in truth, she was always acting j and prac- 
tice makes perfect, we are told. Lord Arnold looked as she did 
the part of a young, affectionate wife. Her beauty was heightened 

i y her dress/ &c. We puzzled our heads for a long time as to 
aw Lord Arnold could have looked the part of a young 
affectionate wife, before we discovered the hidden meaning of the 
sentence. 

There are a good many fresh-coined words to bo found in Hone, 
The heroine is said to have been “ un-blundery in her gaiety.” 
What, in the name of Dr. Johnson, is the meaning of the 
word un-blundery P “ Un-snub-able ” and “ un-send-off-able ” 
are bad enough ; but they are at any rate comprehensible, 
which is more than can be said of “un-blundery.” Wo cannot 
approve of the substitution of such barbarisms as Milord and 
Miladi for My Lord and My Lady. If tho author considers 
Miladi permissible, why does she not always spoil indy ladi P If 
she writes milord, why does sbo not make the hero "say to tho 
horoine “ midarling, midearest, miown, or mi&ngcl ” P In tho two 
volumes under notice there aro many very sensible remarks ; but 
there are, on tho other hand, many sentences out of which it is 
hard to make any sense. There is considerable confusion, for 
instance, in the following paragraph : — 

There are words conveying thoughts, often spoken without thought, and, 
as it were, unconsciously ; mid there an* thoughts that rest unspoken, or 
that are hut halt-conveyed in words ; but how often hath words and 
thoughts in society aro but the mere passing things of the moment. Tho 
words uttered, perhaps, in a How of gay spirits; tho thoughts themselves 
as fleeting and ns litllo remembered os the careleHsly-spoken words. 
Perhaps it was so now on this evening of which we speak ; and yet Home 
of theso words mid thoughts were tilings that had an abiding power, n deep 
And, it may be, n very mournful import to some of those who now spoke, as 
it might be, with mere ovaneseent, un- individualized interest. 


The rocipe for concocting such a paragraph as tho above might 
be as follows — “ Take of thoughts and words equal parts, 
with a flavouring of ovaneseent, un-individualized interest. Stir 
well in a mortar I ” In another sentence, a little further 


on, we read of the sea, that it was “ tossing up and down 
with its endless vagaries of light and shade, its regular irre- 
gularities of form, and its uneoasing variety of graceful 
curves and fluctuating intricacies of change, alike, and yet con- 
stantly differing.” This is, to say the least, rather involved, 
besides being horribly suggoativc of sea-sickness. In the next page 
it is said that M Perhaps the comparison between this open, happy, 
Youthful love, and the circumstances which impelled a mystery as 
to the love between himself and Emma,” &c. How, may we ask, 


■call circumstances impel a mystery ? In the samo volume wo are 
informed that, at “an archery,” Lord Arnold was “ to shoot at tho 
«arae target with Mies Sanloril. As tho daughter of the house, 
and cousin to his future bride, he felt it tho proper thing to do.” 

Although Hose may not bo faultless, it is a corn for tablo, motherly 
aort of book ; and if it is soporiiic, it is also innocent, which 13 
more than can be said for half the novels which are published in 


theso days. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

S COTT observes somewhere in his Life of Dryden, as an 
instance of the improvement of literary morals in England 
aince the seventeenth century, that whereas at that time the 
announcement that a writer hail taken up such and such a subject 
was a more invitation for piratical anticipators, in his own day such 
anticipation was altogether unknown in the case of men of letters of 
any pretensions to decent repute. It is, to say tho least, odd that 
the totters of the Abbd Galiani should twico havo afforded an 
instance which might scorn to show that this etiquette does not 
yet prevail in Prance. The first edition, published more than 
lifty years ago by Barbier, was anticipated by a certain Serieys ; 
and, now that MM. Maugrus and Percy have re-edited the corre- 
spondence, the appenranco of their second volumo ( I ) — tho first 
was sufficiently noticed in those columns a month or two ago — 
•coincides with the appearance in less dignified form of an edition 
by M. Asse (2). That the two, or rather the t hree, editors were 
ignorant of each other’s proceedings may of course he taken for 
granted. Indeed, M. Asse tells us that he knew nothing of his 
cotflpetitors ; so that charity will suppose that, niter all, the 
etiquette has not been violated. 

The publication, undertaken by various hands, of Saint-Simon’s 
hitherto unprinted works goes on. M. Fuug&re (3) has just given 
s to tho world some more mtlawyn of tho most industrious and 

(1) Co rrespondan v e de Cabin; F, Galiani . Par Lucien Percy et Gaston 
Maugras. VoL 11. Paris : Calmann-U<vy. 

(a) Lattm de CaM Galiani . Par E. Asse. Paris : Charpenticr. 

(3) JSeritt inidits de .St-Simon. Par P. Faugfere. Tome in. Paris : 
UoclMtte* 


atrabilious of dukes, dealing for the most part with the (to him) 
inexhaustible subject of the privileges of the peerage and the 
sacrilegious invasions to which they were subject. There is some- 
thing delightfully Saint-Simonian in this sentence : — “ L'hyver 
derniqr s veu n&istre au bal le meslange dee femmes sans nitre 
aveo les tiltrdes. . . . bien que cela rut trouvd estrange par qtti 
avait droit de parler avec autoritd ; ainsy vont touttes chosss.” 

A full and careful account of that singular personage 
Mme. Guyon, whose influence on many distinguished writers of 
the eighteenth century from Fdnelon to Oowper was so great, has 
long been wanted. M. Guerrier’s book (4) completely answers to 
the description just given. If it were only for itB view of the over- 
memorable controversy between Fdnelon and Bossuet the book 
would be worth reading. But the portrait of one of the most re- 
markable of mystics, and of feminine mystics certainly the most 
remarkable, with the possible exception of St. Theresa, is its real 
subject, and a subject ably worked up. The book is not a mere 
compilation from printed sources, but contains much matter ex- 
tracted from the manuscript records in which France is so incom- 
parably rich. 

M. Duveyrier’s brochure (5), for it is littlo more, is a useful 
description of what he ingenuously calls the latest “ satellite of 
France.” The indispensable accompaniment of a map is, however, 
wanting. 

Tho publishing house of MM. Didier et C ,c - has recently pro- 
duced some very remarkable monographs of considerable extent, 
dealing biographically with the history of the seventeenth century. 
M. Chantelauzo’s works on Marie Manclni and the Cardinal ae 
Betz, M. Bourolly’tt Mardchal de Fabort, MM. Kerviller and 
Bartolemy’s books on (Jonrart and Soguier, M. Zeller’s on the 
Constable de Luynes, have all been recently noticed liere.^ Now 
M. Valfrey (6), who has already published a volume on Lionne’tf 
Italian Embassies, publishes another on his negotiations in reference 
to the peace of the Py ranees — that peace which was the subject of 
St. Evremond’s masterly letter to Crdqui, liio first thoroughly 
literary pamphlet on a great political question that Europe Bad 
seen. With certuin variations, due to the individuality of the 
authors, all these books deservo the praise of exact inquiry and of 
full and careful setting forth of tho facts, M. Valfrey ’s by no means 
less than tho others. , * 

Tho fourth volume of M. Zeller's elaborate and laborious History 
of Germany (7) deals with the Iiohenstauflen period as for as the 
death of Henry VI. The greater part of the book is of course 
given to Barburossa, who has some three hundred out of its four 
hundred pages. A certain parsimony of citations of authorities of 
which a history on the great scale cannot possibly bo to£ lavish, is 
almost tho only fault to be found with it from a general point of 
view. On the other hand, the presence of maps ib a welcome feature, 
and in French histories something of a novel one. 

Tho third volume of M. Gamhetla’s Discount et plaidoyers poli- 
tique* (8) contains the utterances of eight months only — September 
1872 to -May 187 3 — so that tho space occupied by M.Gambetta on 
the ehelvos of his admirers is likely to he considerable. 

The third and fourth volumes of M. Jules Favro’s speeches (o) 
contain not merely the discours parlementaircs , from which the 
hook takes its title, but also a collection of political miscellanies 
extending over more than forty years. 

We noticed not long ago a reprint of that curious book tho 
Farx 8 } Hume, et Jerusalem of the late M. Salvador. Oolonel 
Salvador now comes forward with a volume (10) which i8 half a 
biography and half a collection of extracts. It can hardly bo said 
that the subject is of tho first interest or importance, except as an 
illustration of onu of tho innumerable phases of Jewish mental 
development in tho present day. But ns such it has interest. 

M. Oscar de V allde s volumo on Andre Chenier and J neobinism(l 1) 
is n hook which was worth writing, because few peoplo know much 
of Chenier except as a poet. Perhaps M. de Valldo has made him 
a littlo too nmen of a far-sighted politician, and he has also not 
escaped the danger which besets almost all writers on such 
subjects— the danger of writing with one eye only on tho subject 
and the other on the men and events of his own day. But any 
honest picture of the results of Bepublicttnism in times past must 
ho instructive and useful in times present, and, as such, his book 
may ho welcomed. 

The excellent series of short histories published under the direc- 
tion of M. Duruy, and which already includes bonks uf such proved 
value ns his own small Homan History, as M. Demogcot’s French 
Literature, and others, has received au addition, which might have 
been useful, in the shape of a history of the Ottoman Empire (12), 
by M. de la Jonquil*?, Unfortunately tho author allows himself 

(4) JULd'ime Guyon . Par L. Guerrier. Paris ; Didier. 

(5) La Tunisia. Par 11. Duvoyrier. Pans : Hwhi tle. 

(0) Huyucs de Lionnc cL la pair dc* Pyrenees, Par J. Valfrvy. Paris: 
Didier. 

(7) Hist oi re de TAUemagnv . L' empire yermanique nous les Ilohenstauffen, 
Par J. Zeller. Paris : Didier. 

(8) Discours et plaidoyers pulitiques de M, Gamlwtta. Tome 3. Paris : 
Charpenticr. 

(9) Discours parhmentaires de Jules Favre , Tomes in. et IV. Paris: 
PI011. 

(xo) J, Salvador. Par le colonel Gabriel Salvador. Paris : Calm aim- 
L«$vy. 

(11) Anrlrd Chenier et les Jacobins, Par Oscar do Vullce. Paris: 
Calm anti -Levy. 

(ta) liistoi re de V empire ottomune. Parle vlcomtc A. de la Jonquiitro, 
Palis: Bucket te. + 
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to •peak of reosnt events in a spirit which is not that of the his- 
torian^ nor even that of the pamphleteer who is decently careful 
of his facts. When he says that Sir Henry Layard tried to pro- 
voke a oonflict between the Russians and the Turks at Tchataldji, 
that England ucamotait fAsie Mineure , that English military or- 
ganisation had not progressed since the Crimean war, he does not 
exactly inspire confidence as to the accuracy of his statements in 
matters whore it is mere difficult to check him. 

The well-known book (13) by which M. Mdzieres acquired his 
chief reputation has reached a third edition, which it very well 
deserves. 

M. Reclus’s account (14) of a surveying expedition in the 
isthmus between North and South America in which he took part 
is not very remarkable for graphic power, but is unpretentious and 
interesting enough. Besides its own merits, it has the advantage 
of frequent illustrations. The survey, it need hardly be said, had 
reference to the much talked of canal, as to which M. Keel us 
seems fully to share the views of M. do J^essops. 

The title of M. Dalstaie’s book (15) might be roughly trans- 
lated by that of an English book of a not dissimilar kind, 
A Book about Lawyers. But it is also a book about law, about 
prisons, about the history of the more famous French Courts, 
about causes cilhbres, &c. <&c. Such a book must necessarily bo 
desultory, but must be very badly done if it is not more or loss 
amusing to turn over. M. Dals&me is not indeed a very sprightly 
writer, but perhaps that is nearly as much in his favour as it is 
against him. 

We do not pretend to know whether M. de PontmaTtin is 
tired of the title of Nouveaux Samedis or whether Souvenirs cCun 
vieux critique (16) is merely intended to express a somewhat 
different kind of work. As a matter of fact, it does not describe 
the book vfitli entire accuracy, though much of its contents fairly 
deserve the title. Such are articles on Berry er, Gustave Roger, 
Gudin the marine painter, Paul do Saint-Vict-or, Leopold Double, 
&c. But many of the papers are simply Samedis, and display M. 
de Pontnmrtiu f s well-known characteristics, liis strong political 
opinions, his highly coloured and indeed somewhat voyant style, 
his power of acrid expression, and his frequent acuteness when he 
can keep his very nuinorouB Charles the Firsts out of the memo- 
rial. Wo have before owned to a peculiar pleasure in watching 
the manner of M. do Pontm&rtin’s dealing with M. Emile Zola. 
The treatment is so entirely suited to the subject, the war is 
carried so far home into the enemy’s country, and the censor 
iB bo obligingly ready to belabour his foe with arms nearly as 
rough and as rude ab that foe's own, that the sight of the conflict 
is refreshing. Not merely does this volume contain a most lively 
razzia on the jlotnan E.cp6rimenLd , but it contains also <1 11 letter to 
M. Emile Zola ” in reply to an artido of the latter's (given here in 
full), wherein the author of Nana tries to make fun out of M. de 
Pontmartin's titlo of Count. It is, however, obvious enough that 
the scientific novelist and critic is laughing on the wrong side of 
bis mouth, and tLu workmanlike manner in which M. de Font- 
marlin pointB out the fact to him is delightful in un octo- 
genarian, or something like it. M. de Pontuiurtiu has a good 
many literary sins to answer for, but ho at least deserves such 
absolution os may be n-ccorded to him quia mult um ahominatus ext. 
Iho filthiest trash in the way of novels, and the most impertinent 
nonsense in the form of criticism which Franco has seen lor many 
years. 

M. Yvoling Rambaud (17) professes, and doubtless feels, a 
sincere admiration for Leech and u sincere desire to introduce him 
to French admirers of caricature. He might, however, have found 
a better means of showing his admiration, and of exciting others 
to share it, than by printing some in edited drawings of Iho 
artist, and by making them do duty ns illustrations to a kind of 
cock-and-bull, pillar-to-post fantaisie about nothing in particular. 
We cannot attempt to give the least idea of the literary iontents 
of En voiture , messieurs, which has little more coherence or point 
than a mediaeval fantaisie t a Renaissance coq-d-l'dne, or an 
eighteonth-century amphigouri, except that it has not the amusing 
extravagance of either. Tho drawings are evidently very early 
sketches made before the draughtsman's hand was at all suro of 
itself, and will not give the merely French reader the least idea of the 
matured excellence of Mr. Briggs and the children of the Christmas 
parties. There are, of courte, some studios in which Leech can bo 
recognized, such ns one or two drawings of footmen — which, by 
the way, are still more like Thackeray thau like Leech — some 
sketches . in the manner of Rowlandson (there is one which 
looks aB if it were a lost plate to Dr. Syntax), a Falstalf, which is 
either a copy or the original of Cruikshonk'e, and Bomo unmis- 
takable horses. Indeed, the book is of real interest to eyes already 
accustomed to Leech's completed work, and doubtless also to 
skilled experts in art. But tor the more general reader (and the 
fantastic setting of the drawings seems to court such a public), 
who does not know that work, it cau hardly give the least idea of 
the artist's powers or maimer. 

The fifteenth number of the Bevue des arts tUcoratifs is worth 
noticing for the two re productions of sketches for tapestry (18) 

(13) Bredecetssur* ct con tempi rains de Shakespeare. Fur A. Meziero, 
Troieifeme ddilion. Farid : llaclictiv. 

(14) Panama ci Darien. Far Armand Keclus. Faria : Ilaehetto. 

(15) A travers le Palais. Par A. J. Ualaeme. Paris: Dentu. 

(16) Souvenirs ' tl'un vieux critique. Tome i. Tar A. de Pontmartin. 
Paris : Calmann-Ldvy. 

(*7) En voiture, messieurs. Far Y. Ilambaud. Paris : Dent a. 

(18) Bevue des arts dicorutijs. Part xv. Paris: Uunntio. 



from Boucher. One is a fortune-telling scene drawn for the 
Gobelins ; the other, “La noble pastorale,", a more artificial, but 
very beautiful, group done for Beauvais. There an some other 
noteworthy reproductions of decorative designs or objects in the 
number, especially one of some poppies in repoussd metalwork. 

A weekly paper (19) under a once well-known title has just 
been started in Paris, we believe by M. Saint-Marc Girardin. 
It contains a useful summary of the political events of the 
week, a chronique of lighter matters, and articles on single points 
oMmportance. From the present point of view, it is. perhaps 
worth pointing out that a paper of the kind, well managed, might 
not improbably secure a considerable foreign audience, who, with* 
out caring to add a French daily paper to their present breakfast 
drudgery, may wish to see las cosas de Francia in a French light. 

The author of La chanson des Gueux (20) seems to find a con-' 
siderable public for his eccentric and rather wrong-headed but#* 
remarkable work. We have before us an Edition definitive otr 
the Chanson itself cleared of the pieces which brought M. 
Richepin into trouble, ond furnished with one of the virtuously 
indignant prefaces in which French authors excel under such 
circumstances, and a glossary of the argot employed. There is 
also a seventh edition of Madame AndrS , and a seventh also of 
the younger book La Qlu , while the covers promise re-issues of 
Lea snorts bizarre* and Les caresses, together with a new work 
which irrosistibly recalls the titles (aear to book collectors) which 
on the works of the early Romantics announced volumes which, 
alas 1 have never appeared. Les blasphemes is the formidable name 
of this promised masterpiece, and M. Richepin is quite capable of 
acting up to it. Seriously, it is a pity that a writer apparently of 
some education, and of undoubted talent, should have chosen and 
clung to the style which M. Richepin affects — a style which too 
frequently pays as little regard to good taste as to classical French. 
The worst mark of tho beast is noton M. Richepin. He is not 
naturalist, and he does not talk rubbish about science and experi- 
ment. But though La Glu would have been duller and cruder in 
the hands of M. Daysmans or M. Vast-Ricouard, and though it 
would also iu their hands Iiavo been destitute of the poetic 
touches which half redeem it, it must still be said that it is more 
worthy of them than of M. Richepin. 

M. Louis Ulbach makes tho republication of his novel La 
Fleuriotte (21) in a journal (we think a provincial one) the occa- 
sion of one of those prefaces in which French novelists delight, 
explaining tho “sincerity” of his work, &c. English readers 
will prububly trouble themBolveB very little about M. Ulboch's 
sincerity. It will be sufficient for them that ho is not a bad 
novelist of his kind — which is tho judicial-sensational kind — and 
that his novel is far from a bad novel. 

With this exception, not very much can be said for tho novels 
we have before us. Devoted odmirers of M. Jules Verne may 
possibly enjoy La Janyada (22). It is a narrative of a voyage on 
the Amazon, full of learned history and goography. We confess wo 
liku Mr. Bates's Naturalist on the Amazon better. It is very good 
of M. Maurice Uullin to indicate by his titlo (23) what bo expects 
his readers to do ; hut it is possible that some of thorn will not feel 
— it is historically certain thatsomo have not felt — much inclination 
to burst out laughing. Dans le tourbillon (24) is a translation of 
a Russian novel, printed in such illegible type, and, what is worse, 
in typo so crowded together, that we are frankly unable to speak 
of its morits from adequate examination. M. d'lldricault’a 
book (25) testifies to some reading in the period, and even 
contains some sketches of character which are not un- 
skilful ; but tho author lias not escaped tho strange influence 
which seems to weigh on almost all novelists who deal with the 
Resolution. Ferliaps the events are even yet too recent, and 
1 heir hill uenoo too unexhausted, for them to lend themselves well to 
fictitious treatment. Expiation (26) is a morbid and wrong- 
headed book of the analytic kind, in which the heroine loves the 
hero so muoh that she elopes with his rival. Moines et come- 
dienne* (27) is a comical instance of how things repeat themselves. 
Mile. Hortensc Holland is not quite the equal of Eug6ne Suej 
but her book vividly recalls the time when Quinet and Michelet 
cheered on the dogs of war ogainBt the Jesuits. “Les p&res 
Gaforites M are a community of terrible scoundrels who stick at 
nothing to secure rich inheritances, and persecute the heroine, 
Diana de Vaux Bois, who is not very much better than she should 
be, even to the death. There is a pleasing English nobleman with 
the highly probable title of Lord Lovely. JWites mxshres (28) is 
a collection of short stories, most of them written with a moral 
purpose, which tho fiction is made to serve not too unskilfully. 


(19) Le courier Ju lJi munch e . Paris : an Bureau du Journal. 

(20) La chanson des Gueux. Edition definitive. Madame Andrtl t 
Suptieinc edition. La Glu: Scplifetne edition. Par Joan Richepin. 
Pans: DrcyJous. 

(21) La Plenriotte. Par Louis Ulbach. 9 vols. Paris: Calnuum- 
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<22) La J angaria. Par Jules Verne. Tome 1. Paris: Hetzel. 
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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 

T HAT the meeting of the Czak and the Emperor of 
Germany, whether arranged for Dantzig or for Neu- 
fahrw&Bser, or for any other place near tho frontier of the 
two countries, should afford much occasion for comment 
was inevitable. Ever Bince the war of 1870 every confer- 
ence between the three Sovereigns of Eastern and Central 
Europe, or any two of them, has always been an occasion 
too good to be missed by students of what is politely called 
la< haute politique . As the premises in that augnst science 
aig usually matters of speculation merely, tho conclusions 
dfawn from them onjoy a happy immunity from refutation, 
if |bt from criticism. On the present occasion the absence 
Emperor of Austria from the meeting has naturally 
Jwjen the subject most fastened upon by critics, especially 
at Vienna. Tho Austrian capital is at all times a centro 
of this kind of political discussion in tho air, and, for some 
reason not very easy to determine, there lias of late been 
little goodwill expressed by tho chiof organs of Austrian 
opinion towards Russia, whatever may be the state 
of the relations between the respective Governments. 
Just as ill will between France and Italy has given 
rise to and has been fostered by reports of mysterious 
surveys by French officers on tho Italian frontier, bo, 
not many days ago, capital was Bought to bo mado out of 
tho reported arrest of two disguised Russian officers in 
Galicia. There is said to be a conviction among long- 
headed politicians that a collision between Austria and 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula is only a question of time, 
and tho prophets of ovil are at no loss for many other 
ominous signs and portents. Therefore, a sudden and 
unexpected meeting of two members of tho famous Triple 
Alliance, at a time and in a place which mudo it almost 
impossible for tho third to join them, was a godsend to 
such persons, and they have improvod the occasion 
accordingly. 

It hardly needed official disclaimers <0 hIiow that there 
is nothing in this meeting hostile to Austria. Germany 
is still Prince Bismarck ; and with all signs of failing health 
and breaking temper, Prince Bismarck has not yet ceased 
to # be the most practical politician living. Ho 1ms made 
mistakes, including some grave ones, but ho lias never 
mado the mistake of giving up a bird in tho haud even 
for the chance of two in the bush, much less for the 
chance of a single one of less value. Russia is, no doubt, 
in mere weight and volume as well as in homogeneity and 
power of resistance, a far stronger power than Austria, 
but she is not nearly so important as an ally for Germany. 
So long as the Austro- German alliance lasts, Germany has 
almost everything that she can desire secured to her. 
Theoretical Pan-Germanistu is satisfied without having to 
face the problem of incorporating a practically alien people, 
proud of centuries of independence and domination, and 
widely separated in tastos and character from their 
northern kinsmen. Besides, the weight of a great body of 
non-Germans who are moderatoly well satisfied with 
Austria as she is, but who would cortainly be restless 
under German control, is secured to tho alliance. 'For no 
•one except Mr. Gladstone — who probably sees in Austria 
nothing but the Austria of the ltalomaniacn of thirty 
years ago — ignores the fact that tho Government of 
Vienna haafor years had a singular knack of contenting 
and benefiting the motley populations undor its rule. 
They grumble, it is true, and some of them might prefer 


independence, bat not ono of them would prefer Russia 
or Germany to Austria. What is more, the commercial 
and geographical importance of the alliance as it stands is 
unique. Austria and Germany together interposo a solid 
barrier between East and West, against which even nn 
impossible combination of all tho rest of Europe would 
probably dash itself in vain. Nor is this alliance, as ail 
active Russo- German alliance without Austria would 
be, a partnership threatening to othor nations; so 
that while it is in itself almost strong enough to defy 
such a combination as that just noticed, it is practi- 
cally certain never to provoke it. It is a guarantee 
of tho peace of Europe, instead of, as tho other combi- 
nation, if made without Austria’s privity, would bo, an 
earnest of aggression and of war. Nor is bo shrewd a 
judge ub Princo Bismarck likely to bo blind to the peculiar 
rottenness of a Russian alliance at present. Vast as nro 
tho resources of tho Czar’s Empire, tho war of throe 
yeara ago showed with what difficulty they can bo brought 
to bear, even whon national enthusiasm supports the effort. 
The character of Alexander III., moreover, is not exactly 
calculated to inspire confidence in one so little given to that 
weakness ; nor are his fow political antecedents, such as the 
curious pledge in referenco to Central Asia, said to bo given 
through tho German Government itsolf to I'lngland, and 
broken as soon as given, attractive. Lastly, Russians and 
Gormans arc still, what Frenchmen and Englishmen have 
long creased to bo, natural cnomies. Their mutual enmity 
may disappear, as a similar enmity has disappeared in tho 
case just referrod to ; but it exists at present, and, though 
everything that fair words and friendly acts can do wil 
doubtless bo forthcoming on tho Gorman side, it is m* 
certain as anything can bo that Austria will not bo throw*' 
over for the Czar. ^ 

O11 the ono hand, the meeting is ajierfcctly natural and 
intelligible one without any sinister suppositions. No fact 
in recent politics is better assured tlibu the affection of the 
Emperor William for his late uepbe#, and tho lamentab) ’ 
circumstances of that nephew’s death must have deepened 
rather than weakened tho sentiment. For, though fear n 
a. passion probably unknown toyt^ veteran sovereign oi 
Prussia and Germany, the profm and semi -religion* 
impression of detestation which iTtempts upon his own 
life have made upon him is siufiuqgntly notorious. The 
Russian Imperial family, like hiarityK is the object of tlic 
machinations of miscreants, and><iM bond of common 
danger draws tho bonds of friendship and kinship tighter. 
Nobody tries to tftko the life of tho Emperor of Austria. 
His motloy subjects grumble, as lias bcou said, and cabnl, 
and upset Ministries, and sing patriotic songs in half u 
scoro of languages, but not tho remotest idea of employing 
dynamite or gunpowder against their Sovereign seems to 
enter their heads, and lie goes about among them as freely 
and with as little danger as tho Sovereign does in Eng- 
land. He can scarcely, thereforo, bo supposed to sympa- 
thise, otherwise than in a kind of benevolent outsiih 
fashion, with the holy wav against Socialism and Nihilism 
which is believed to be the reigning idea of the Emperot 
William, and which the Czar carries on in the passive 
souse by shrouding himself in his most out-of-the-way 
couutry housos, wiui a consigm as severe as that which 
guarded the Man in the Iron Mask. It is not at all 
improbable that if the mooting has *ny political sens*' 
at all, it may be a sense of this kind. Of late, Prince 
Bismarck has been reproached with making friends 01 
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the mammon^ )f of unrighteousness, at any rate of 
reaction. _ changed courtesies with the Pope, 

and has-been amiab* * to bishops. Russia is much more 
to be against anarchists than the 

Chnrcli of Rome, f > Prince, who has heard of Ireland 
and the Land ! 'must be very well aware. As his 

own objection to Fie&e gentry is popularly supposed to be 
(though from a different point of view) nearly as strong 
as his .plashes, it is perfectly natural that he should extend 
the right hand of fellowship to their most irreconcilable 
foe. Tbo proceeding cannot be taken as an ungrateful 
return for the courtesies of the present English (Govern- 
ment in the mattor of Herr Most, for Prince Bismauck may 
’ quote the assurances of that Government itself to the 
effect that it is on tho best of terms with Russia. It cannot 
be supposed to beunwolcomo to Austria, because, as has boon 
already pointed out, tlio Austro- German alliance is founded 
on a basis far too solid to allow the Ministers of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to feel the least alarm. As for Prance, the 
operations in which, with tho Prince’s benevolent approval, 
she lias recently engaged in Africa are likely to occupy 
her for a very considerable time and to leave her little 
leisure for criticizing European affairs. There is therefore 
overy reason for a rapprochement with Russia up to a cer- 
tain point, and none against it, except the possible dis- 
approval of the comparatively insignificant body of pure 
Liberals in Germany. Tbo combinations and re-arrango- 
Vnents of the three Empires during the last ten years have 
been so numerous that a fresh turn of tho kaleidoscope 
may be awaited with few other feelings tban a languid 
curiosity. It may not be an altogether pleasant reflection 
that if tho three together determined on movomonts pre- 
judicial to England, it would bo, us things stand, impos- 
sible for us to stop them ; but there is at least tho comfort 
that there is hardly any such movement which is not 
contrary to the interest of one or other of the three, and 
that, unless Prince Bismarck has taken leave of his wits, 
the only combination of two likely to be dangerous is 
impossible. 


TI1E ENGLISH BY-ELECTIONS. 

FT1HE Conservative party is probably well enough satis- 
JL fied with its recent victories to regard with equa- 
nimity the drawbacks which ought to temper its exultation. 
No conscientious politician can sympathize with Sir George 
Elliot since his adhesion to the cause of Irish disaffection. 
His natural Bupportors havo reason to complain of a 
sacrifice of principle which appears not even to have been 
necessary to his success. The moral value of his triumph 
is greatly impairod by it. Except for his unworthy 
deference to a mischievous faction, he was in all respects 
an eligible candidate ; and he conducted the contest with 
good taste and friendly feeling towards a respectable op- 
ponent. Mr. Laing, a Sunderland shipbuilder, was pro- 
bably not so strong a candidate for North Durham as 
Colonel Joicey, who, like Sir George Elliot, was largely 
concerned in the production of coal. Mr. Laing fvas also 
comparatively unknown as a politician; and he had but 
lately been converted to Liberal opinions. Notwithstand- 
ing all reasonable allowances, tho considerable majority 
obtained by Sir George Elliot probably indicates a 
certain political reaction, or at least the subsidence of 
the morbid excitement which had beeu caused at the 
general election by unscrupulous and long-Bustained 
declamation . The Toturn of Mr. Lowtiirr for North 
Lincolnshire has a moro unqualified significance. In 
that county also tho Conservative candidate professed 
opinions which are erroneous in themsolvos, aud which 
would be fatal to the fnturo interests of any party which 
might adopt them; but there is no doubt that Mr. 
Lowtiter was sincere in his advocacy of proteetivo legis- 
lation. Tho tenant-farmers may or may not have been 
attracted by tho flagrant fallacies which Mr. Lowther 
confidently propounded. It is probable that they sympa- 
thized with a hearty and outspoken believer iu the kind of 
doctrines which were formerly hold by county mombers 
and by the class from which county candidates were 
drawn. It may bo added that Mr. Lowther possesses 
considerable ability, though he has not mastered tho 
fundamental principles of political economy. 

The collapse of Lord Blandford’s candidaturo in Cam- 
bridgeshire is significant and satisfactory. Mr. Bulwer, 
like Mr. Lowther, intimated a strong leaning to Protec- 
tion, though ho scorns to havo boon more fully aware of 


the arguments in favour of free trade ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the constituency hoped or wished 
for the re-establishment of the Com Laws. It is more 
probable that they resented the injury which, under the 
disguise of a boon, has been infliotea on them by^e com- 
mutation of the malt-tax for a duty on beer. It is probable 
that there would have been no opposition to Mr. Bo dwell 
if he had sought re-eleotion; and, much to his credit, . he 
had consistently opposed the attempt to reonr to Protec- 
tion, or, aocording to the novel phrase, to fair trade. Iu 
other respects Mr. Bulwer will be in all respects a suitable 
successor to a member who was originally returned hy the 
tenant-farmers against the wish of the local aristocracy 
and of tbe London managers of the party. It is possibly 
that the Cambridgeshire electors may not have forgo ttq^. 
an approaching straggle which concerns them more 
nearly than any supposed ooniliot of interests between 
themselves and their landlords. Mr. Rodwell was re- 
commended to their notice and confidence by the valuable 
services which he had rendered to the Suffolk farmers 
during a strike of the agricultural labourers. The same 
class in Cambridgeshire and in North Lincolnshire may 
have remembered that tho present Government, among 
other assaults on established institutions, is pledged 
to transfer the county representation from the present 
constituency to the labourers in their capacity of house- 
holders. As the Ballot has practically deprived county 
gentlemen of the influence which they formerly possessed, 
the extension of household suffrage to counties would dis- 
franchise tho tenant-farmers. Tho dangers from bolow 
aro more snbslantial than the benefits to be derived from 
legislation against tho landlords. The supporters of the 
Government may perhaps endeavour to explain their 
failure by the excuse that Lord Blandford was both & 
stranger and a recent convert to tho Liberal party ; but 
the local managers had deliberately accepted his candi- 
dature, though Mr. Foudham was already in the field ; and 
proselytes havo often been preferred by tho Liberal leaders 
to veteran professors of party orthodoxy. Lord Blandfoui> 
had of late dono his utmost to conciliate Liberal sup- 
porters by publishing essays to prove that the accumula- 
tion of landed property and the hereditary transmission 
of privilege were gravo political evils. Tbo oldest son of 
a duke could scarcely bid higher for Radical votes. 

Tho retnrn of the farmers to their natural allegiance 
derives additional importance from Mr. Gladstone’s selec- 
tion of tho land laws as the next subject of political agita- 
tion lor the benefit of tho dominant party. It is true that 
ho has not pledged himself as to the special grievance 
which ho proposes to redress, or as to the remedy which 
may bo deemed most popular ; but his supporters in tho 
press have repeatedly hold out to greedy claimants of their 
neighbours’ property tho hopo that tho anomalous legisla- 
tion of the last Session may furnish a precedent for spolia- 
tion in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone’s promises aro 
vague enough to encourage the hopes of two distinct 
classes who aspire to his patronago. The land-doctors 
who denounce life-estates, settlements, and entails can 
urge plausible arguments in favour of their projects, but 
it may bo doubted whethor they command any consider- 
able support in tlio country. Tenant-farmers are for tho 
most part wholly indifforent as to the tenure of ttfeir 
landlords; and probably not one in twenty of their 
number knows whother his farm is held by the owner 
in settlement or in fee. It may be conjectured that tho 
learned and tiresome essays which from time to time 
adorn tho pages of monthly Reviews havo few readers 
in rural districts. Direct appeals to the cupidity of 
farmers, in tho form of promised fixity of tenure, or of 
other legislative restrictions on free trade in land, scorn 
likely to be more effective, but they have not pro- 
duced their intended effect in North Lincolnshire or 
Cambridgeshire. The vicious interference with freedom 
of contract which is there proposed by candidates, and 
perhaps approved by constituents, applies to tbo salo 
of commodities and not to tbe transfer of land. It in 
probable that in both counties the determining cause of 
the defeat of the Liberal candidates was a wholesome pre- 
ference for the cause which had down to 1880 been sus- 
tained by tho country party. Liberal apologists will waste 
their timo if they rely on the fact that Sir G. Elliot, 
Mr. Lowther, and Mr. Bulwer profess doctrines which 
would be ruinous to the Conservative party if they were 
held by its leaders. 

There are in tho Liberal ranks differences as wide as 
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those which separate Mr. Lowthkr from Sir Stafford 
Noethoote. ' Some of Mr. Gladstone's followers are 
moderate politicians, devoted to the maintenance of pro- 
prietary rights and of the existing Constitution. Others, 
with whom the Paimg Minister has not yet openly avowed 
his sympathy, are revolutionists or republicans, with strong 
leanings to Jacobinism. The Cabinet itself is leas com- 
pletely united in opinion than the Conservative party ; but 
at is trne that the errors of Opposition candidates and 
members tend to weaken the organization in which they 
are included. Many of the most intelligent politicians, 
having hitherto inolined to a connexion with the Liberal 
party, are alarmed and alienated by projected or aocom- 

£ lished innovations, and entertain a profound distrust of 
[r. Gladstone. By a natural tendency they would 
gradually merge in the Conservative party, if it were, 
as in the days of Sir Robert Peel’s management of the 
Opposition, conducted on sound and rational principles. 
Their adhesion would become impossible if the Opposition 
were to pledge itself to the obsoleto folly of Protection or 
the nonsense of fair trado. A serious agitation for the 
imposition of a Customs duty on corn would exclude from 
office for an indefinite time the party which might share 
the opinions of Mr. Lowther ; and it would render impos- 
sible the adhesion of moderate Liberals. Sir Stafford 
H’obthcote, in his late Rpoech at Sheffield, approached too 
olosely, not to a vindication of Protection or of fair trade, 
bat to an apology for the victims of economical delusions. 
It would be a grievous blunder to furnish a heterogeneous 
stnd dangerous majority with a just cause in substitution 
for envy, hatred, malice, covotousnoss, and general dis- 
regard of vested rights. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

T HE stftto of Ireland has onco more become serious. 

The proceedings attending the Tyrone election and 
the disturbances at Limerick have naturally attracted most 
attention ; but they are only tho most prominent of a 
large number of incidents, nil tending to show that tho 
Land League has declared war to tho kuife. It is not 
very difficult to understand why Mr. Parnell has put forth 
aucu apparently disproportionate enorgy in the assault on 
Tyrone. Tho position was one in which he could, from 
his owii point of view, hardly lose much, and might gain 
& great deal. Defeat could not he considered very 
damaging; victory would have added enormously lo the 
prestige of tho Land League. It is trne that he has not 
succeeded in seating his man ; that ho has not even been 
able to carry out the avowod secondary part of his scheme 
and defeat tho candidature of Mr. Dickson. Rut. bo pro- 
bably had not tho slightest hope of tho lirst result, and lie 
has missed tho second so narrowly that his followers will 
be nearly as much delighted as if he had won it. Mr. 
BiYLETT was a complete stranger to the country — known 
only as a zealous servant of tho Land League. As u 
Unitarian he was likely to bo unpopular both with Homan 
Catholics and Presbyterians, who divide the anti-Orange 
vote of Tyrone between them. If ho had any other cha- 
racteristic, it was a leaning to tho nationalist ideas which 
in one form or another underlie the Land League pro- 

f rammo. But Tyrone, if not so entirely devoted to unity with 
ngland as the counties east and north of it, is certainly not 
nationalist. On the other hand, Mr. Dickson was not merely 
a man of great popularity in Ulster, and a representative 
of tho party whose strength in tho county was shown by 
Mr. Litton’s return. He directly represented the Govern, 
ment which has just given tho doctors of Tyrone a bribo 
estimated by Mr. Parnell, a most unwilling witness, as 
equivalent to a permanent remission of twelve per cent, of 
their rents. Yet Mr. Parnell has succeeded in polling 
nearly a thousand voteB for his own man, and has failed 
only py a few score in disappointing the candidate who 
presents hrmself to receive the reward of the Government 
largesse. It is an entire mistake to compare, as 
Dome critics have compared, tho Kylktt votes with thoso 
for Colonel Knox and Mr. Dickson, and to say “ What 
V a defeat for Mr. Parnell ! ” The point is that ho has 
effected a lodgment in that part of Ireland which was 
supposed to be impregnable to him. The campaign, too, 
has enabled him to develop more definitely than would 
otherwise have been possible the new programme by 
which he hopos to outbid the Government, and to render 
the Land Bill a mere stepping-stone to further his own pro- 


gress. The entire abolition of rent, which was talked of, 
seems to be postponed in favour of the carrying out 
of a novel interpretation of the new Act as to improve- 
ments — an interpretation which, it is hardly needful to 
say, tho Commissioners have not adopted in the Summary 
just put forth, and are not likely to adopt in actual 
practice. According to this interpretation, tho improve- 
ments in virtuo of which no rent is to be payable 
are any improvements effected by the tenant s pre- 
decessors, not merely in title, but in moro holding for 
some centuries past, aud all increase of rent effected 
during that time iB to bo struck off. Mr. Parnell calcu- 
lates that while the Act would reduce Irish rents from 
seventeen millions to fiftoon — a curious commentary on 
the reiterated statements of Mr. Gladstone and liis 
partisans that nothing is to be taken out of tho landlords’ 
pocketB — his plan would reduce them to some two or 
three millions ; that is to say, the soil would be handed 
over to the tenants at a rent-eliarge for tho whole acreage 
of Ireland of about half-a-crown per acre. The bait is a 
tempti: g one, and with tho more reckless and dishonest 
of the tenants tho proposal may certainly be counted on 
as a card likely to trump the Government lead. 

It is not necessary to suppose that tho Land League has 
given definite and specific orders for a renewal of violence 
throughout Ireland, in order to roeognizo tho fact that 
such a renewal has undoubtedly taken place. When a 
country is so thoroughly under terrorism as th j greatef 
purt of Ireland is — when grown men and free citizens can 
write letters like that most ludicrous and yet most pathetic 
one published a day or two ago, in which the writer says, 
“ I am exceedingly sorry for having carried Boycotting. 
u I ask to be forgiven, and will be good in futnro ” — a 
very slight impulsion at head-quarters is sufficient to set 
the ball of outrage and crime rolling. The Limerick dis- 
turbances, moreover, show a spirit in tho dregs of the popu- 
lace, as woll as in the police, which is to a great extent, new. 
When, last year, troops wore employed io protect the 
original Boycott expedition, it was noticed that little, if 
any, ill feeling was shown against them by tho people. 
They were supposed to bo doing their duty, and were lot 
alone. This seems now to have changed. In almost 
every quarter of the South of Ireland the troops (especi- 
ally if their regiments are definitely English and Scotch 
regiments) are insulted, waylaid, aud attackod on every 
possible occasion *, and tho feeling of exasperation likely 
to be produced by this in such young men as most of our 
soldiers arc now muy easily be appreciated. But that 
exasperation seems, at Limerick at least, to have at last 
spread to tho much-abused and hardly-pressed con- 
stabulary. Until a regular official inquiry is held, it is 
impossible to say whether tho police at Limerick did or 
did not get out of hum!, and firo without, or oven against, 
orders. Tho Land League and National organs, which 
assert tho fact, aro utterly unworthy of credit, of course; 
but it does not seem to restou their testimony alone, and it is 
unfortunately anything but improbable in itself. As the 
present policy of the Land League can only load to tho 
I dispossessing of a large number of tenants, the police will 
naturally become more obnoxious than ever, and tho 
chances of affrays, even moro sanguinary than that of 
Sunday, will grow with their growing unpopularity. The 
suggestion which has been thrown out for an alteration in 
their armament seems worthy of serious consideration. 
Rifles and bayonets have tho disadvantage of being almost 
useless cxcopt in tho last resort, and in that last resort 
unnecossarily deadly. 

In a prospect which is decidedly gloomy, tho brightest 
Bpol is perhaps the address, no less politic than generous, 
with which the Marquis of Waterford has accompanied 
the issue to his tenantry of tho Commissioners’ Summary 
of the Land Act before referred to. That. Summary is, on 
tho whole, very fairly drawn up, exhibiting the bonefits 
conferred on the tenant clearly, but not exaggerating 
them, and porhaps calculated to neutralize the un- 
favourable opinions as to tho probable conduct of 
tho Commission which might have been formed from 
the announcement of the appointment of Assistant Com- 
missioners who are certainly not biassed in tho land- 
lords’ favour. In ordor that tho Act may work, fairness 
on tho part of the Commissioners, willingness to avail 
themsolves of it on tho part of tho tenants, and a disposi- 
tion to accept tho inevitable, and to make the best of it, 
on the part of tho landlords, aro indispensable. The first 
must be presumed to exist until it is shown not to exist. 
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Of tho third a happier prerogative instance could hardly 
have been shown than the example set by Lord Waterford. 
He insists, and is right in insisting, on a proper arrange- 
ment being made in respect of the past ; but, this being 
done, he offers to meet the tenantry ha If- way in the amicable 
establishment of statutory tenancies, and even goes so far 
as to promise reinstatement to two evicted tenants. Lord 
Waterford., has at the same time come forwavd heartily 
to supportHhe proposed Exhibition of Irish products, a 
proceeding from which no very great practical good may 
result, but which, if it were left in the hands of the Land 
League, might bo made an engine for working positive 
evil. By thus assuming the initiative, and putting him- 
self in his proper position as a loader of the people, ready 
cheerfully to obey the law, such os it is, and not to wait 
sulkily till it extracts from him what it can, Lord 
Waterford has earned tho respect und gratitudo of 
Irishmen and Englishmen alike. If the majority of laud- 
lords follow him, the very firmest portion of the present 
standing-ground of the Land League will be cut from 
under its feet. But it will still havo a strong hojd, partly 
by terror and partly by interest, on tho reckless and dis- 
honest, the greedy and the ignorant, whose numbers are 
unfortunately not small in Ireland. It is sufficiently 
obvious that this hold will bo used and abused to tho 
uttermost. The do. facto Government of Ireland is not at 
all likely to give up tho reins without a desperate struggle. 
*What is more, it is but too likely to succeed in holding 
them unless the other Government shows at last a deter- 
mination to enforce the law and to preserve order. It 
must bo a subject of the deepest regret to every well- 
disposed person that as yet but few signs of any such 
determination uro shown. The arrests effected under the 
Coercion Act were well enough in their way ; but then Mr. 
Forster seems to think that, so long as he docs not lot his 
prisoners go, his duty is done. It is not done, und will 
not be done until the terrorism of tho Land League is 
entiroly broken. At present that terrorism exists in force 
as full as it ever possessed, and thero are but too good 
reasons for thinking that every day does something moro 
to transform the movement itself from a simple agitation 
intended to further designs on private property to a 
practical robe 1 lion against the sovereignty of England and 
the unity of the Empire. 


TIIE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 

rnHE virtual annexation of Tunis has thus far not been 
JL a profitable experiment, though t.hnre is no doubt that 
the principality will become permanently a French posses- 
sion or dependency. The result 1ms been contemplated for 
many years, and it might probably have been attained by 
more gradual methods on easier terms. Italian rivalry 
was not immediately formidable to France ; and nothing 
was gained by the dissatisfaction which wa9 naturally pro- 
duced in England. One of tho most awkward and most 
genuine explanations of tho sudden interference with the 
exercise of the Bey’s authority was contained in M. 
St.-Hilaike’s statement that the local tribunals had given 
decisions unfavourable to French litigants. He was under- 
stood to refer to the rights in dispute between Mr. Levy, 
an English subject, and a French Joint-Stock Company. 
It would bo rash to express an opiuion as to the merits of 
tho case, or even as to the law by which it ought to havo 
been decided; but tho result is in a high degree suspicious. 
The former French Consul, now Kesidont Minister and 
real ruler of Tunis, has caused the suit to bo trans- 
ferred to a tribunal of his own choice, which has since, 
us might have been expected, given judgment in favour of 
the French Company. The decision, taken in connexion 
with M. St.-Hilaiul’s language, furnishes some excuse for 
the comparison which French opponents of the Govern- 
ment have drawn between the Mexican expedition and the 
Jecker bonds on one part and tho annexation of Tunis 
with the Enfida lawsuit on tho other, lb is of course 
possible that Mr. Levy may not havo been entitled to pre- 
emption of an estate adjoining his owu ; and it is not 
improbable that Jeckkr’s claim on the Mexican Govern, 
ment may have been tenable. The private interest and 
the jobs with which it may have been connected wero not 
in either case tho primary cause of a doubtful enterprise ; 
bat it was unfortunate that tho coortiers of Napoleon HI. 
or the clients of M. Koustan should have profited by a 
questionable policy. 


The Kroumirs, whose encroachments on Frenoh terrL 
tory were fci the first instance to be repressed, havo foi* 
Borne time been forgotten. Some French troops which 
were sent into their country met with no opposition ? * 
and the Kroumirs are as muoh or as little to be feapi S' 
as before the beginning of the present complications^ 
No explanation has been given of the relation between * 
the supposed Kroumir outrages and the assumption et 
supreme authority by the Frenoh Oonaul. The Bit had 
perhaps not made vigorous efforts to keep the frontier . 
tribes in order; but the laxity of a petty Mahometan 
Government is not surprising. If the French thought it 
worth while to punish the Kroumirs, the Bbt would have 
made no objection, although the expedition might perhapf- 
temporarily have violated the territory of Tunis. Not 
content with the arguments derived from the Enfida law- . 
suit and from the Kroumir irregularities, M. St.-Hilaire 
further announced that it had become the duty of Franoe 
to improve the administration of Tunis, and, generally, as 
in her own African possessions, to promote the spread of 
civilization. It is an excellent thing to civilize imper- 
fectly-developed communities, but the rights which are 
professedly founded on the duty of diffusing intelligence 
are inconveniently vague and elastic. The same reasons 
might justify a French or Russian conquest of any part 
of tho Turkish Empire, which is greatly in need of 
improvement. The English Government wisely declined 
to offer any objection to tho annexation of TuniB, as long 
as its own treaty rights were respected ; but Tripou 
might, according to M. St.-Hilaike’s theory, have required 
the Bamo treatment os Tania, with the result of disturbing 
tho temporary equilibrium which has been established in 
Egypt, it accordingly became necessary to warn tho 
French Government that the further extension of its 
cosmopolitan benevolence would not be rogarded by 
England with equanimity. M. St.-Hilaire returned a 
satisfactory answer to the effect that the frontier of 
Tripoli would not bo passed by Frenoh troops, even if it 
became necessary to repel aggressions on the part of tho 
bordering tribes. 

The effect of the wanton annexation of Tunis has been 
to irritate the large Mahometan population of all Northern 
Africa. The Arabs have in many districts committed acts 
of hostility against the French, and the subjects of tho 
Bey not unreasonably think themselves relieved from their 
allegiance. Unprotected settlements havo been exposed 
to plunder and outrage; and French detachments have 
been threatened with opposition, and in one or two in- 
stances havo been compelled by superior numbers to 
retreat. The disturbances began during the hottest 
season of the year, when it was impossible or difficult to 
pursue Arab marauders. In consequence the revolt has 
spread to the frontier of Morocco, and it will scarcely be 
repressed except by a regular campaign. There is no 
doubt that success will be secured without any ruinous 
drain on the comparatively inexhaustible resources pf the 
French Republic ; but the sacrifice of life and treasure 
which must bo incurred will have been wholly gratui- 
tous. It has been found that the army, although it has 
of late years been entirely reorganized, has not furnished 
the necessary detachments without some strain and com- 
plication. Complaints havo been made of imperfeot dis- 
cipline, and of a want of skill and vigour on the part 
of superior officers. The losses by disease have been 
comparatively heavy, although the service has thus far 
been of an ordiuary character. When the temperate 
season begins, tho French troops will undoubtedly assert 
their superiority; and, indeed, they have already, in 
almost every instance, repelled attack with little loss ; but 
there is ^mall glory to be acquired, and it is possible that 
war even with African tribes may not prove popular in 
France. A quarrel with Morocco would extend the range 
of operations, and render necessary the despatch of ad- 
ditional reinforcements. Tho African complications have 
already on one occasion affected domestic policy. The 
late elections wore hurried on because the Government 
was unwilling to appeal to the constituencies while wav 
was proceeding. It has often been observed that universal 
liability to military service would scarcely be tolerable 
in a State which had to employ its foroes in foreign and 
remote regions. The Frenoh army has been organised for 
purposes of national defenoe, and for the peaceable occupa- 
tion of Algeria. A chronic state of warfare in Africa 
would produce much dissatisfaction. 

It argues no unfriendly feeling to oidtivate a hope 
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tl»i tile present troubles may impress French politicians 
with the impolicy of reviving national reftlessness and 
ambition. The late proceedings in Tonis would have 
been regarded in England with less disfavour if they 
jbad not seemed to indicate a departure from the deli- 
berate policy of the last eleven years. For almost the 
first time in several centuries there has daring that period 
been no reason to apprehend disturbance promoted by 
Franoe. The covetonsness of foreign territory which 
was stimulated by M. Thiers, and fitfully encouraged 
by Napoleon ill., has made room for an indefinite 
hope of recovering at some future time the German 
provinces which had long been regarded as portions of 
France. The goodwill of England was conciliated by 
the removal of all fear of collision with a Power which 
seemed to be exclusively devoted to the cultivation 
of its own internal prosperity. When a clover writer 
described an imaginary invasion of England, the sup- 
posed victors in the battle of Dorking were not French- 
men, bnt Germans. The great increase of tho wealth 
of France, and even the formation of a poworful army, 
have been watched in this country with unbroken com- 
placency. The sudden determination to extend French 
dominion in Africa naturally caused a feeling of unwelcome 
surprise. The enterprise implied au indifference to the 
friendship, not only of England, but of Italy ; and the 
approval of French encroachment which was attributed to 
Prince Bismarck was not reassuring. It is now too late to 
hope that the indopeudence of Tunis will bo restored. Tho 
Bey’s troops are more likely to join tho insurgents than to 
aid in the suppression of the revolt, which is probably, in 
spite of his professions, not distasteful to himself. The 
campaign which is about to open will be regarded with but 
faint curiosity, because its issue cannot bo doubtful. Tho 
best result would be a conviction produced in the French 
mind of the advantages of peace. 


LOSS OF THE TEUTON. 

I T is singular, and not altogether satisfactory, to con- 
trast the impressions produced in this country by a 
railway accident and by tho loss of a great passenger 
stoamer. If ten or twelve lives are sacrificed in a collision 
there is a general expression of passionate indignation 
against the Company which has, or is thought to have, 
neglected necessary precautions, and a demand for prompt 
legislation. The Companies have, in almost every case, to 
compensate thoso who have been injured and tho families 
of those who havo been killod, and juries show lifctlo mercy 
to the great corporations whose officials have been guilty 
of oarelesBnosB, or have endangered life by pa-simony. It 
is natural and just that this strong feeling should exist, 
and Ao one can wish that it should bo weakened, or that 
the smallest disregard for the safety of passengers should 
go unpunished ; but it seems strange that, while so much 
emotion is caused by loss of life on land, so little is 
aroused by far greater loss of life at Boa. In a bad railway 
collision fifteen or twenty peoplo may be killed. If a 
steamer goes down, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
passengers and sailors may bo drownod ; but, strange to 
say, the greater catastrophe canses far less excitement than 
tho less. General regret is expressed for the victims; 
but there is no explosion of popular feeling against the 
owners, who, unlike the Railway Companies, are not usu- 
ally obliged to compensate tho families of thoso who havo 
perished. It seems to be thought that shipwreck is an 
unavoidable casualty, and that people who go to sea know 
that they run a certain risk, and uro willing to take their 
chance. There i^some foundation for this view, inasmuch 
as passenger ships arc occasionally lost through mischance 
against which uo skill could provide; but nevertheless it 
should not receive, as it practically doos, a general, if 
tacit, acceptance. The losses of passenger vessels havo 
been in too many cases duo to preventable causes, to causes 
quite as preventable ns those of railway disaster; and 
when an accident has occurred which might have been 
avoided, there should be at host as strong a feeling against 
the Steamship Company which has drowned its hundred 
vas there is against the Railway Company which kills its 
\oore; and the owners of a vessel ought to be made liable 
for the loss of life they have caused in tho same way that 
the owners of a railway are made liable. In one respect, 
indeed, the former are greater sinners than the latter. 
Bailway Companies, badly as they behave in many re- 


speots, do not make fallacious statements about the means 
adopted to ensure the safety of tho trains. They do not 
say, for instance, that they have perfect continuous brakes 
while they really havo but very moderate brake-power. 
With ships the case is different. Whenever a great passenger 
steamer is launched, tho public is ostentatiously informed 
that she is divided into a number of wator-tight compart* 
moots, bo that in the event of a leak, a bump, or even 
a collision, tho vessel will still be comparatively safe. 
When an accident happens, these comparlmeuts usually 
fail, and the vessel fills and sinks in the ordinary way. 
Tho reasons why they afford so little protection are 
perfectly well known to those who are conversant with 
shipbuilding ; but of courso the great mass of paBBengers 
are quite ignorant on this snbjoct, and they are habitually 
deluded about one of the most important safeguards against 
the dangers of the sea. In othor respects the construction 
of tbo great merchant steamers is defective ; and there is 
uo exaggeration in saying that the loss of life which ha& 
been caused by the wreck of these vessels has been in 
great part duo to bad building. It may be added that 
disaster has also in no small number of cases been in part 
duo to tho reckless navigation which is tolerated, if not 
encouraged, for the sake of quick passages. Quite as 
much to blame as the Railway Companies have some of 
tho Steamship Companies boon, and it is not a little 
strange that the public judgment should be so severe pn 
tho former and so clement with regard to the latter. 

in the ease of the Teuton a large number of men, women, 
and children soem to havo been lost owing to tho faulty 
management of a faulty vessel. Tho story of tho disaster 
as it s lauds 41 1 present is indeed a most singular one, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the official imrrativo may 
bring to light some facts which will tend to show that 
there was moderate precaution in shaping tho vossel’s 
course. According to tho narratives which have been 
received, tho Teuton arrived in Table Bay on tho 29th of 
last month, and sailed on tho next day for Algoa Hay and 
Natal. At 2 i\m. cross hearings were apparently taken, 
ami the course set, Cape Point being thou eight miles dis- 
tant, bearing duo north. With two slight variations of 
course, tho vessel steamed on during tho afternoon, the 
headland known as Danger Point being passed at 5. 30, at 
a distance of live miles. At 7 20 the vessel suddenly struck, 
off' Quoin Point, the land being tkon about four miles distant. 
She was backed off, seemingly without any difficulty, and 
the captain steered at once for Simon's Hay, no immediate 
danger being feared ; but in spite of the bulkheads which 
were thought to give hor safety — in spito, it may bo pre- 
sumed, of the pumps concerning which, strangely enough, 
nothing is said in the report — the water gained steadily, 
and tho speed of the vessel decreased as she sank lower 
and lower. At 10 r.M. the boats, which had been pre- 
viously got ready and provisioned, wore lowered into tho 
water, and some womon and children were immediately 
sent into one of them. A second boat was receiving its 
living charge when a strange catastrophe, a* yofc but im- 
perfectly described, occurred. One or both of tho engino- 
rooin bulkheads suddenly gave way, and tho last reserve 
of buoyancy being immediately annihilated, tho Teuton sank 
like a stone, dragging down lour of tho boats in licr vortex. 
Tnto the other three some of the crew and passongors, who 
were cither not sucked down by tho ship, or roso again to 
the surface, managed to scramble, and they reached the 
land in safety. 

Unless tho official inquiry should bring to light many 
important facts at present unknown, it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid one painful and obvious conclusion respect- 
ing this torrihle disaster. From all that is at present 
known, it seems clear that the loss of tho Teuton was due 
to bad navigation, which took her aground, and to de- 
fects of construction, which caused her to make water 
much more rapidly than she ought to have done, and then 
to sink quite suddenly. Why she was kept so close to 
tho land it is not easy to understand, except on the 
supposition that everything was sacrificed to a rapid 
passage. Tho short voyage from Table Bay to Algoa 
Buy ought apparently to he quite free from danger 
if ordinary precautions are observed. The coast is well 
lighted, and thei. is no reason for supposing that the 
charts are imperfect. According to a correspondent of the 
Standard who apparently is woll acquainted with the 
matter he treats, the late Astronomer-Royal at the Gape, 
Sir Thomas Macleak, took the trouble to lay down a per- 
fectly safe course from one bay to the other. It is known 
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that there is an extremely dangerous reftf off Quoin Point, 
and a vessel belonging to the same company that owned 
the Teuton was lost on it in 1875. When a ship is taken 
at night within four miles of a coast off whioh there 
is known to he a reef of considerable extent, it is 
clear that risk must bo incurred ; it also seems dear 
that the only reason for incurring that risk must bo 
the wish to shorten by a few hours a very short pas- 
sage. It majr perhaps be proved at the official inquiry 
that the reef iB not quite accurately laid down in the 
charts, or that there were special reasons for making a 
quick run ; but at present the only possible inference from 
the accounts which have appeared is that the steamer was 
kopt much too close to a dangerous coast, and grounded in 
consoquonce. It is worth notice that when the Teuton was 
near what is known to bo a dangerous roof, both the 
captain and the first mate, whose watch it was, were below, 
and that the vessel was in charge of the third mate, who 
probably bad much less knowledge of tho coast than oithor 
of tho other two. 

The sinking of tho Teuton within some three hours after 
she struck was due to the failure, almost invariable in these 
cases, of the bulkheads. It is said that the vessel was 

protected ” by seven of these, and we presume, therefore, 
that she was supposed to bo divided into a number of 
water-tight compartments. What the hoight of the bulk- 
beads was in the Teuton bus not been stated. In too many 
casta they extend but a very little way above the load 
watep-liue, so tlmt if one compart mout fills and thereby 
brings wten- the others noces- 

. sarily fill also. If the Teuton had seven bulkheda^therp 
mast have been three compartments on one side of tho 
engine room, and four on the other. All these had 
seemingly filled at tho time when the boats wero lowerod, 
and tln n finally tho engine-room bulkheads gave way with 
a crash. Tho catastrophe shows, as so many other losses 
have done, that the supposed security obtained by the bulk- 
heads is illusory, and that iron vessels fill with terrible 
rapidity when once there is a holo below the water-line. 
Now it is perfectly possible to divido a vessel into com- 
partments which are really water-tight ; and what tho loss 
of the Teuton suggests is that tho inspection of vessels 
destined to carry largo numbers of passengers for long 
voyages should be far more searching and sevore than it is 
at present, and that information accessible to all should 
show what precautions have been taken in constructing 
vessels to ensure safety. It is hopeless, however, to ex- 
pect limb any necessary measures will be taken unless 
public feeling is more deeply stirred by these great 
disasters, and unless the same strong and just indignation 
which is aroused by a railway accident is manifested when 
a passenger steamer is lost. Whether any legislative or 
administrative measures can put a Btop to the practice of 
running risks in order to make a quick passage may bo 
doubted; but hero, again, public opiniou might have a 
most healthy effect, and a gonoral expression of vigorous 
condemnation, enhanced by a few verdicts with heavy 
damages, would have a wonderful effect in moderating the 
zeal of managers and captains who arc bout on giving 
lines to which they belong a good name for speed, at all 
hazards. 


FRENCH CONSERVATISM. 

I T is four years since M. Thiers died, and at the anni- 
versary sorvico which was held this day week exactly 
twenty-two persons assisted, including the servants of the 
family. A larger attendance would have been obviously 
inappropriate. Neither Royalists nor Bouapartists can 
have any specially tender recollections of M. Thiers, and 
tho Republicans arc naturally anxious to forgot him as 
completely and as quickly as posBiblo. So long as they 
remember him they cannot well escape from one of two 
humiliating alternatives. Either they were altogether in 
tho wrong when thoy looked to M. Thiers us their loader, 
or they are altogether in tho wrong now that they have 
rejected his counsel. Thoy aro doing tho very things 
which M. Thiers most persistently warned them not to 
do, and they arc depriving the Republic of the precise 
character which ho always declared it must retain if it 
meant to live. M. Thiers was not gifted with infallibility, 
and it is quito conceivable that in saying this he allowed his 
wishes or his prejudices to overpower his judgment. This 
ifi^notlL plea, however, which can bo very well put forward 
by those wlio called thomselves his followers. That the 


Republic must be Conservative was the creed of the party 
quite os much as of the leader. Consequently, since the 
party lias discovered that the Republio must be Radioal f 
it has no ohoioe but to acknowledge either that it waB 
wrong then or that it is wrong now. It may have beei^* 
wanting in enlightenment not to ally itself with the** 
Extreme Left years ago, or it may be wanting in courage 
not to refuse that alliance to-day, but it cannot dear itself 
of both accusations at onoe. There must be a fair number 
of Republicans to whom either admission is exceedingly 
distastoful. The dread of Radicalism whioh they onop 
professed is not so entirely allayed that they can honestly 
pity themselves for having ever entertained it. Yet, if 
thoy wore right in fooling it while M. Thiers lived, there 
is nothing in what has happened sinoe to make it needless 
to fool it now. The gonnine convert feels a hearty dis- 
tasto for his former beliefs, but the moderate Republican 
of four years ago is only half at his ease in that Radioal 
eddy which he no longer attempts to stem. All that he 
can do, therefore, is to pnt the faots behind him, and 
porsnade himself, if ho may, that oppositeB are not so very 
opposite, nor contraries so very contrary. In one re- 
spect he is undoubtedly favoured by fortune. He has 
in M. Gamhktta a politician who will keep him sup- 
plied with an endless variety of phrases that seem re- 
assuring and are unmeaning. The speech at Neubonrg 
the other day was full of them. M. Qambktta wished to 
comfort his modorate allies, and he completely attained his 
end. He reproduced in substance Mr. Bright’s reminder 
that six omnibuses could not be taken abreast through 
Tomple Bar. The Republio must go on to some undefined 
gal, bat it must movo only ono step at a time. This is 
all tutu a Conservative Republican — as the term is now 
applied — wats to reassure him. He asks no questions 
about tho contotuhof the omnibuses, and he is seemingly 
quite iudifforout as ti/he direction in whioh the Republio 
is moving. Tho importbL. thing is that tho six shall ap- 
proach tho gate in succession' lotowcl 0 f all at onoe, and 
that he shall bo allowed to walk blindfold insted^f being 
made to run. Even the reactionary Right, short-sighted ana 
prej udiced as in many ways it is, is more intelligent on this 
head than the Conservative Republicans have shown them- 
selves. The Right has at least tho wit to see that tho six 
omnibuses will only hinder one another, and that a man 
who finds himself approacl ling the edge of a precipice is 
more likely to bo startled into caution if he is running at 
full speed tliau if lie is sauntering at a foot paco. If M. 
Gams ktta proposed to abolish tho Senate, to rescind the 
Concordat, to reduce tho term of service in tho army, to 
make the magistracy elective, and to do all thiB in the 
year 1881, ho would be a loss dangerous advisor that he is 
when ho is content with making an advance in eaoh of 
these directions, and with making even that by easy stages. 

It is true that the Conservatives who do not call them- 
selves Republicans are, in their own way, quite as inca- 
pable of useful or intelligent action as tho Conservatives 
who rightly hold that their business is to protect the 
Republic against revolutionary violence of all kinds. If 
in 1873 the Right had supported M. Thiers instead of 
overthrowing him, and had devoted itself to strengthening 
what remained instead of dreaming of impossible restora- 
tions, things would never have come to the pass in whioh 
they now aro. Nor is there the faintest evidence that the 
Right has discovered its mistake. The attempt to create 
a Conservative Opposition at the late elections was an 
entire failure. The various sections of which it was sought 
to compose it thought a great deal more of their faoings 
than of their uniform. They would be Conservatives if 
by that was meaut being Legitimists or Imperialists ; but 
as to sinking theso distinctions, and making a common 
effort to save the Republic from going from bad to worse, 
they would have none of it. Even consistent Royalists 
were rejected as candidates by the friends of the 
Count of Chamhord because they would not make the 
restoration of the Monarchy the declared objeet of their 
policy. Under these circumstances tho wonder is that a 
single seat was oarriod by the Conservatives. They had 
insisted on allying themselves with two unpopular causes, 
aud they have reaped the natural consequences of 
their imprudence. If there was anything certain in j 
French politics it was that tho great body of the electors ' 
are not prepared to tolerate any reaotion as regards the 
institutions under whioh they live. Republicans thsy 
are, and, as at present advised. Republicans they mean to 
continue. In this particular instance it was more than" 
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commonly easy to put aside any issues %hioh might have 
the effeot of dividing the Opposition. M. Gambetta and 
his friends had made no secret of their determination to 
demand a revision of the Constitution, to procure, if not 
abolition of the Concordat, at all events its adminis- 
tration by the State in a very unfriendly temper towards 
the olergy, and to make some serious inroad upon the in- 
dependence of the magistracy. Here was a plain issue 
upon which it would have been possible to build up 
a Conservative Opposition and to have furnished it 
with an intelligible programme to put before the elec- 
tors* Even if the electors had shown no more dispo- 
sition to give this programme active support than tlioy 
have shown in the case of the Legitimist and BonapartiBt 
programmes which have actually been constructed, a 
beginning might have been mado for the future. The 
electors might have been fairly warned of the measuros 
which the Radicals have in store, and so have been at 
least disposed to take alarm when they Bee these 
measures actually brought forward. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, so long as the French Conserva- 
tives show such entire indifferenoe to the fortunes even 
of the few candidates who have a chance of being elected, 
it is not to be expected that they should take any pains to 
get the right sort of candidate. In two divisions of Paris 
there seemed to be a chance, at all evonts, that tho Con- 
servative candidate would be successful. M. HervIS was 
in all rcspocts an admirable candidate, and the only reason 
why lie is not now one of the deputies for Paris is that on 
tho 21st of August tho Conservative electors wore at tho sea- 
side or taking tho waters. They did not care enough about 
an election which thoy professed to think so critical to 
come home for anight in order to save one division at least 
of Paris from tho Radical invasion. So far as any trouble 
they chose to take in tho matter went, the tferutin do listc 
might havo becomo law, and all Paris might have been 
made a single constituency. They threw away the weapon 
which tho retention of tho Scrutin d' arrondissament had 
put into their hands, and allowed a constituency which 
they might have mado their own to fall under tho sway of 
tho enemy. In auolher division the enthusiasm of tho 
Conservative electors was vigorous enough to bring thorn 
to tho polls on the 21st ol‘ August, but it was not vigorous 
enough to make them repeat the sacrifice on the 4th of 
September. If M. G quelle had retained in the second 
ballot the same number of votes that ho managed to 
secure in the first, ho would be one of tho deputies for 
Paris, and tho Extroino Republicans would not have boon 
able to present an unbroken front in the capital. A party 
which will not make two journeys in a fortnight to secure 
a great public end deserves tho tremendous defeat which 
it has just sustained. 


LORD QllEV ON RECIPROCITY. 

I ORD GREY’S letters on tho vicious principle of 
J commercial reciprocity aro admirable specimens of 
clear and conclusive reasoning. A votcran confessor of a 
faith which was preached in his youth, and which is 
already undergoing a process of corruption, Lord Grey 
insists on tho truth of a simple doctrino which admits of 
no exceptions. In common with Lord Overstone, like 
himself an orthodox economist, Lord GrRy protested oven 
in i860, when tho French treaty had been recommended 
to popularity both by its immediate tendency and by tho 
reputation of its author, against an acceptance of tho 
fallacies of which it was designed in some degree to 
counteract tho effect. Mr. Cuuden’s convictions were tho 
same with Lord Grey’s; and his apparent inconsistency 
admitted of Btrong excuse, if not ol* ontiro justification. 
Tho. policy which had been steadily pursued in England 
from tho time of Sir Hubert Peel’s Administration had 
alroady given bo much earnest of success as to win 
over mauy foreign proselytes. One of tho most in- 
telligent of their nunibor, then exercising almost abso- 
lute power in France, wished to convince his couutry- 
mcn by experience of the benefits of free commercial 
intercourse ; but the ignorant prejudice which then as now 
prevailed in France raised a doubt whether even tho most 
complaisant of representative bodies would approve a 
rational tariff at the bidding of the Emperor. Either by 
design or by accident tho Constitution which had boon 
devised a few } ears before included a provision by which 
tho Government oouid evade the necessity of legislative 
sanotion. The Empmuob had retained to himself absolute 


control over diplomatic engagements; and consequently 
he could by his own prerogative conclude a treaty for the 
regulation of tho tariff. Mr. Cobden on one of his visits 
to Paris was invited by Napoleon III. to co-operate in the 
trial of his plausible experiment as to the possibility of 
introducing a more enlightened commercial policy mto^ 
France. Having consulted his own Government, Mr."’ 
Cobden, with the cordial sanction of Mr. G ladstone, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, undertook tho negotiation, 
for which he would have boon admirably qualified if only 
tho entire undertaking had not been inconsistent with his 
most cherished principles. 

M. Rouher, in seconding and executing tho soheme of 
Napoleon 111., thought himself obliged to humonr the 
popular prejudice by affecting to treat as coBtly and 
burdensome concessions fiscal redactions which were 
primarily beneficial to French consumers. Both the 
Emperor and his Minister were far in advance of the pre- 
sent rulers of France, and probably they would havo 
preferred the method of domestic legislation to an osten- 
sible bargain with a foreign Government ; but they could 
not afford to incur the risk of a defeat which might in 
other respects havo compromised the Imperial authority. 
Mr. Cobden necessarily became their coadjutor or accom- 
plice in a harmless plot against ono of the fow constitu- 
tional restrictions which had survived tho events of 1851. 
Lord Grey attributes some blame to the Euglish repre- 
sentative for the provocation which may havo been given 
to tho opponents of Napoleon III. ; but at that time tho 
Empire seemed to be popular, and it was universally 
accepted. Tho Orleanists, who had always opposed Froe- 
trade, wore altogether powerless, and tho Republican 
party had no bond of union except resentment against 
tho Empire. It is now ovidont that Mr. Cuhden and 
Mr. Gladstone made somo mistakes ; but it was then 
impossible to foresee all tho consequences of the Com- 
mercial Treaty. There is some difference of opinion as 
to the dexterity exhibited by Mr. Cobden in manipulat- 
ing tho details of tho agreement. M. Rouher could 
not fail to understand that his English colleague had 
no serious objection to reducing English Customs duties 
to the lowest point. At the same time it was certain 
that tho clamour of French producers would bo loss 
formidable in proportion to tho impediments which 
were placed in the way of importation from England. 
Napoleon 111 . and M. Rouher probably hoped that before 
the expiration of the t reaty sound economic doctrines would 
have made some progress in Franco, iti may even have 
seemed possible that in twenty years a French Legislature 
might bo inclined to reduco Customs duties without 
stipulating for an equivalent. In the result an absurdly 
unequal bargain, if it was to bo only considored as a 
bargain, was concluded between tho plenipotentiaries. Tho 
immediate advantage to trade contented English manu- 
facturers ; and Mr. Gladstone expatiated with copious and 
persuasive eloquence both on tho commercial benefits ol 
tho treaty and on the social blessings which were to 
result from tho increased consumption of light claret. 

As tho term of the treaty approached its close, almost 
all French politicians concurred in tho opinion that it 
would bo expedient to obtain additional concessions from 
England. M. Thiers, who was profoundly ignorant of the 
rudiments of economic science, stimulated by every means 
in his power tho vulgar delusion. Ilis successors have in- 
cluded in their number some professed supporters of Freo- 
trade; bub the Government for tho time being has almost 
always truckled to tho producers, at the expense of the 
consuming mass of the population. The impression which, 
according to Lord Grey, was a necessary consequence of 
tho negotiation of a commercial treaty proved to be both 
general and permanent. French Ministers wevo convinced 
that tho limited facilities afforded to English trade wero 
too valuable to be sacrificed, and that they lmd the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a cheap popularity by imposing addi- 
tional restrictions. The treaty was grudgingly prolonged 
for six months, that timo might be afforded for nego- 
tiation ; but during tho last Session of tho Legislature 
which has since been dissolved iho Minister of Commerce 
deliberately contrived a plan of extorting concessions by 
forcing tho English Government to conclude a ireaty in 
a hurry. Tho Assembly was not unwilling to externl L10 
torm, but M. Tikaud iusistod on fixing November 8 a?, tho 
date of final settlement, except in coses whore the arrange- 
ment of conditions might bo positively ensured. Mr. -« 
Gladstone had a year before encouraged the belief in his 
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eagerness for a treaty by introducing tbe expected? re- 
daction of the wine duties as an element of his Budget. 
The consequence bus been that the French Minister has 
over-reached himself, and that the English Government 
has for the present declined to continue a discussion which 
could not be completed within the stipulated time. M. 
Tirabd asserts that he was prevented by statute from pro- 
longing tbe torm. There is no such prohibition in the Act, 
but the condition was stated both in his speech aud in the 
ExposA de Motifs which, according to French practice, 
was prefixed to the Act. It is not the business of English 
critics to inquire whether the statement of reasons is a 
part or preamble of the Act. It is enough that the French 
Minister professed to bo unable to prolong the nego- 
tiation. 

It is not improbable that the negotiations may be 
resumed, as the short-sighted astuteness of the Minister 
of Commerce appears to be generally disapproved in 
France. The English Government took occasion in the 
Queen's Speech to express its continued readiness to nego- 
tiate ; but Lord Grey's reasons for seizing the opportu- 
nity of withdrawing from an erroneous policy deserve full 
consideration. It is as true now as it was four-and- 
twenty years ago that duties ought to be imposed only 
for the sako of revenne, and to the amount which may 
be required for the purpose. It is highly inconvenient 
to oonfer on foreign countries a right of objecting to 
any finaheial measures which may be conducive to the 
natioual interests. If it wore expedient to levy increased 
duties on wine or on silk, the English Government aud 
the English House of Commons ought not to bo pre- 
vented from exercising their discretion. Experience has 
fnlly confirmed the opinion that foreign nations would 
be encouraged in a restrictive policj T by tho admission 
that they were entitled to receive purchase money for a 
benefit conferred on themsolvcs. Lord Grey, agreeing 
with the economists of his earlier days, ridicules the belief 
that any community can be impoverished by the excess of 
its imports above its exports. Gain consists in receiving 
aud not in giviug, though a price must undoubtedly be 
paid for foreign produce consumed in England. If no 
public roveuue were needed, or if it wore provided from 
Home other source, it is certaiii that tho entire abolition of 
•Customs dudes would bo au unmixed advantage to the 
community. Any approximation to absolute freedom of 
importation ought to be regulated with exclusive regard 
to the welfare of tho population, if Mr. Coujoen had held 
his hand in i860, foreign countries might perhaps by this 
time have imitated the policy which, ns they would have 
seen, was enriching England. It. may still not be too late 
to try a sound and consistent policy. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS. 

rjlHE Indian Census has sot at rest all doubts as to the 
-L accuracy of previous estimates of the population. In- 
cluding the protected States, tho great dependency con- 
tains 252 millions of people, or 12 millions inoro than it 
contained in 1871. It seems to require, if not a more 
terrible, at least a more universal, experience of famine 
Hum India has yet had to check tbe natural oxultation 
called forth by these figures. Pleasure in an increased 
population has probably como down to us from ages when 
to increase and multiply was the same thing as to subdue 
the earth, and it has all the strength which survivals 
usually have. Yet, when wo recall all that has from timo to 
time been said about tho growing poverty of Iudia, thero 
is something strangely irrational in any such feeling. 
Unless Englishmen have been altogether misinformed, 
there are many millions in India who habitually live on 
the very smallest provision of necessary food aud clothing 
on which it is possible to keep body and soul together. A 
hot climate is unfavourable to tho creation of artificial 
wants in either of these respects, and the standard of com- 
fort is indistinguishable from the minimum of bare sub- 
sistence. What is to happen if & population which has 
already come to this pass goes on growing ? It is esti mated 
that during tho last thirty years ten millions of people 
have died from iumine. But for more than half this period 
concerted action against famine was in its infancy, aud the 
natural check to population which scarcity supplies had 
not ceased to operate. Now that the State has undertaken 
to keep the people alivo, and is properly anxious to sec 
thpt what it has nndortaken is performed, tho influence ! 


of this cheek will be immeasurably lessened. India 
is to be insured against famine ; and no doubt, 
so long as tbe provision of the necessary revenue is made 
a charge npon the taxation or the credit of the country, 
the insurance will bo effectual. But the more effectual it 

is, the larger will be the population kept alive to be^it 
and bring forth children. The provision against famine 
will in part, indeed, consist of those public works which 
increase the aotoal produce of the soil. But an unknown 
percentage of it will be in the nature of positive relief, 
and from this point of view every million added .to the 
population will yield its quota — probably its dispropor- 
tionate quota — of new claimants for State aid in every 
season of scarcity. One resource which is open to the 
natives of other countries is not open to those of India. 
Emigration is not popular, and is not likely to become 
popular. Even if it were, the burden of the difficulty would 
bo only transferred, not removed. We have seen some- 
thing in the United States and in Australia of the welcome 
which is accorded to Chinese immigrants by the white 
labourers already in possession of the field, and though an 
Indian immigration might not bo open to all. the objections 
which attach to a Chinese, the most serious objection of 
all would be as weighty in the one case as in the other. The 
moral level of the new-comers might be higher, and their in- 
dustry might be less irritatingly conspicuous ; bat the fact 
that they were ready to work tor lower wages than white 
men would be equally unmistakable, and, once established, 
would equally mark them oat &s the objocts of white 
hostility. In democratic communities the voters, if they 
choose, can say that such and such labourers shall not be 
admitted into the country, and the fact that tho im- 
migrants wore equally British subjects with those who 
shut them out would not make the slightest difference 
to the result. In South Africa, indeed, the supply of white 
labour ib not likely to bo large enough to make this 
objection formidable, but unless the races of India cling 
to life a great deal more closely than they have yet done 
they would probably submit to die of starvation in preference 
to living under tho stimulating control of an Anglo-Dutch 
settler. Consequently, whether the population of Ii^ja bo 
or be not too large for the territory which has to support 

it, there is not much chance that any other territory will 
be forthcoming to Bkare the burden. 

Where there is no help for a thing, it is idle 
to spend time in lamenting it, and if tho figures of 
tho Census stood alone, nothing would be gained 
by thus insisting on the black side which they pre- 
sent. But there is a difference between absence of 
lamentation and the open expression of satisfaction 
ovor the magnificent results of English rule. It is 
because symptoms of this latter tondoncy have shown 
themselves in some English comments on tho Indian 
Census that it seems expedient to insist on tho gloomy 
possibilities which this Census contains. The discovery 
that the population of India is growing larger and larger 
may be of real use to us if we take it as a warniug,and not 
mer ely as an agreeable testimony to oar own good qualities 
as rulers. These new subjects have either to be kept alive 
or to bo furnished with tho moans of keeping themselves 
alive. If wo nogloct the latter duty we shall not be able, 
without going back from our word, to neglect the former. 
Sir Richard Temple declares that “ vast cultnrablo areas 
u within India itself are scou inviting the plough.” 
Whether this encouraging view of agricultural possi- 
bilities in India is nearer or further from the fact than the 
gloomy pictures of exhausted soils and hopeless sterility 
which have been drawn by authorities who are pre- 
sumably equally competent to bavo an opiuion on tbe 
subject, we will not undertake to say. If tho increase 
of tho population were a matter within our control, 
it would bo of great importance to ascertain on which 
sido the truth lies. But when the population is 
there, and will continue to be there in larger and larger 
numbers, tho hopeful theory is the only theory whieh it 
can he worth while to parsue. If Sir Richard Temple is 
right, the invitation he speaks of cannot be too heartily 
accepted. If he is wrong, we shall be no worse off 
for having acted as though ho were right. Sven if it 
should prove that these new “ culturable areas ” show 
themselves less friendly to the plough than he supposes, 
much may be done by better treatment of the areas 
already under oultivation. We say this in reference not 
merely to the crops already grown, but to the introduction 
of new crops. Whether the beet native agriculture is so 
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inferior to English Rgrieultnre as has often been assumed 
may perhaps be doubted. What has been grown in India 
for centuries may perhaps tarn out to be as well grown as 
t^jup conditions of soil and climate and habits of life will 
permit. Bat there are other crops which have only been 
grown in India of late years, and others, again, which can 
scarcely yet bo Baid to be grown thero at all. In both these 
fields of agricultural enterprise there is certainly room for 
hopeful experiment. It has not yet been ascertained, for 
instance, how far the Indian cotton industry can be made 
to compete with that of America in the supply of the 
Lancashire market. Mr. Cairo says that, while an acre 
of cotton land in Egypt yields 400 lbs. of cotton, an acre 
of cotton land in India yields only 70 lbs. More than 
ibis; while these 400 lbs. are worth 14 Z, the 70 lbs. are 
worth only 1 1 , Of course, this superiority is partly to be 
traced to tbe peculiar conditions of Egyptian tillage. In 
Egypt the cotton plant is kept constantly moist, because 
the meanB for doing this are ready to hand. In India 
cotton is not irrigated, and, before it can bo irrigated, 
there must be a considerable outlay of capital. Still, ! 
though an Indian cotton field may not admit of being | 
made equally productive with an Egyptian cotton field, 
and though, oven if the production were equal, the cost 
would be greater, and consequently the profit less, it is 
probable that both production and profit would admit of 
being considerably increased. Tobacco-growing, again, 
which is a still newer industry, may prove to be more 
profitable than some of those which already have pos- 
session of the field ; and, in the search for better uhos to 
which to turn land already under cultivation, wo may 
occasionally stumble upon uses to which land not yet cul- 
tivated may be turned. It is satisfactory to know that 
the Agricultural Department Las already boon revived ; 
but tbe figures of the new Census ought to stimulate the 
Government of India into giving it greater prominence 
than it has yet received. It iB hardly too much to say 
that it is the most promising, and ought to bo made the j 
most important, of the Government offices— the one upon ! 
which money shonhl be most freely spent, and to which 1 
tbe best intelligence at the command of the authorities 
should be constantly directed. Of all the methods of 
keeping the people of India alive, the surest is an im- 
proved and extended agriculture ; and no more than this 
need be said to prove the paramount value of the depmt- 
nient which has this method in its charge. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

T IIE special character of this year's meeting of the British 
Association cast on the President a task of unusual difficulty. 
Fifty years ago iho Association, developed in ihe first instance out 
of a local scientific society, held its original meeting at York. Tho 
city of York ami the Yorkshire Philosophical Society have now 
welcomed the Association ul its biithplueo after half a century of 
successful and increasing activity. Sir John Lubbock was there- 
fore expected to produce something different from the usual type 
of the Presidents address. As a rule, the eminent person who is 
chosen as Prebident of the Association for its yearly meeting is 
free to dwell almost exclusively on his own special department. 
The mathematician may expatiate on the beauties of the fourth 
dimension, or the biologist on the progress of embryology. But 
this time the occasion demanded 11 less specialized mid more com- ; 
prehensive survey. Sir John Lubbock was found equal to tho j 
undertaking. Ilia discourse was nothing less than a general 
account of the progress acLunlly made by science since the British 
Association was founded for the purpose of advancing it. The 
labour of preparing such an account, even with all the know- 
ledge and moans of assistance which Sir John Lubbock would 
naturally have at his command, must have been immense; 
and his disposition of the materials entitles thiB address to 
an honourable place among its author’s literary performances. The 
President succeeded in making his review of half a century’s 
scientific work exact without being laboured, interesting without 
being superficial or extravagant, and concise without being dry. 
Beginning with his own subject of biology, Sir John gave a sketch 
of the rise and establishment of Darwinism, stopping to vindicate 
Mr . Darwin from the gross misunderstanding ot the people who 
still u consider that according to his theory a Bheen might turn 
Into a cow, or a zebra into a horse.” Let us hope that iSir John j 
Lubbock is, or shortly may be, wrong in counting such people by | 
thousands. From the general doctrine of heredity and the develop- 
ment of species the address passed on to the course of receut 
special investigations in natural history, the discovery of alternate 
generations among insects, tbe fertilization of ilowers, and the 
production of their scent and colours through the preferences of 
the insects which fertilize them, thfl germ theory of putrefaction, 
and the Application of that theory to practical surgery, for which 
the Hermans have already coined, after itairinyentor, the name of 


Listerism. The further results which may be expected from 
Pasteur's latest experiments on protective inoculation were just 
glanced at. The results of modern anthropology were then passed 
in review, and tbe existence of prm-tiistoric man in regions which, 
now temperate in their climate, have been alternately tropical and 
glacial since mans first appearance, called for a brief digression 
into physical astronomy for the explanation of these secular 
changes. One of the advantages of taking a review from time to 
time, however summary, of the advance of knowledge as a whole 
is that it forces on the Attention the connexiou and working alli- 
ance of even those branches of science which at first sight appear 
most remote. Fifty years ago it would have’ been di Hi cult for the 
most acute astronomer or naturalist to see what the variable eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit could have to do with any tangible problem 
arising from definite evidences of past life upon tho earth. The 
progress of geology and physical geography next came in for a 
due share of attention, and hero, too, matter was not wanting. 
The formation and structure of lakes, volcanoes, glaciers, and 
coral islands have all exercised the thought of eminent men of 
science in tho period covered by Sir John Lubbock’s address. A 
monograph on coral islands assured Mr. Darwin's reputation among 
specialists long before he was known to the general public. On 
all these questions great advances have been made good, though 
many details remain open to discussion. Sir John proceeded to 
spnnlt of astronomy, and of the new fiold of knowledge laid open 
by spectrum analysis. In this connexion Auguste Comte's rash 
and unscientific assertion, that we could never possibly know any- 
t hing of the chemical composition or structure of the heavenly 
bodies, was held up, not for the first time, ns a warning to dogma- 
tizes. From the ustronomical work of the spectroscope it was » 
natural transition to the researches of Helmholtz, Clerk Maxwell, 
and others, on light and colour. The extraordinary conceit pul- 
forward by one or two late critics, including Mr. Gladstone, tnat 
Homer was colour-blind, was referred to with more respect than it 
deserved. Something was said of the immense progress mads in 
the theories of heat and electricity, and tho impulse given to all 
branches of physics by the discovery of the conservation of energy. 
For the progress of mathematics and chemistry Sir John Lubbock 
relied on memoranda communicated to him by Mr. .Spottiswoode 
and Dr. Fraukland respectively. Wo need not say that he could 
not have put himself in better hands. lie glided lightly over the 
dangerous ground of the Economic Section, using the occasion, 
however, to repeat the plea which he has elsewhere advanced more 
fully for giving a bettor chance to modern languages and science 
in the arrangements of our public schools. 

Alter tho proceedings hud been thus worthily opened, the 
Sections set to woi k in their accustomed manner. In the matlie- 
malical department the papers read and discussed are inevitably 
dismissed by public reporters with the sate generality that they 
are of a highly technical character. But, inasmuch as it is now 
and then suggested that the Association has degenerated from a 
working into a talking body, it is as well to mention that Mi. 
(Haisher reported iu this section the completion of an important 
set of numerical tables, a work of much time and heavy labour, 
by a Committee appointed five years ago. Iu the physical branch 
of this section the question of most general interest was the future 
of electricity as a means of conducting and applying* mechanical 
| power. This, indeed, is a question on which two or three im- 
I portnnt papers and addresses m different sections (\%e refer 
• specially to thoae of Dr. Siemens amt Sir William Armstrong, 
j besides that which we arc about to notice) converged lioin their 
! special points of view. Sir \\ illinm Thomson's address " On the 
i Sources of Energy in Nature available to Man for the Traduction 
of Mechanical Effect,” was calculated to dash tho hopes of specu- 
lators iu some directions, but hold out promises at least as good as 
any that it discredited. Among the sources of terrestrial energy the 
| titles alone are not ultimately derived from the sun’s heat. At first 
sight the tides appear to bo an inexhaustible store of power, and 
man s failure to use them an inexcusable waste. But, though tide- 
mills have been made, the difficulties of making them work advan- 
tageously are enormous. Sir William Thomson tliiuks that, under 
the most favourable circumstances, it would be almost as cheap to 
reclaim and cultivate the area of foreshore that would be occupied 
by the necessary works. Then we have, derived more or les* 
directly from tho heating work of the sun's rays, wind, fuel, and 
rain. Wind does much useful work on sailing-ships, and some on 
windmills; but windmills are (contrary to what the natural man 
might imagine) decidedly costly muctiines. Sir William Thomson 
thinks that if windmills could be made somewhat cheaper— but 
only on that condition — they might bo taken into use to drive 
dynamo-electric machines lor lighting purposes. Meanwhile, 
windmills may have their day again when coal reaches famine 
prices ; but that is not an agreeable prospect. Then we have rain, 
either in the form of natural waterfalls, or, conceivably, collected 
in artificial tanks. The collection of rain water in tanks placed 
high enough to give a mechanically effective full is, however, 
impracticable, as costing far too much iu proportion to the power 
that could be obluintMl. As to tho power of natural fulls, it is 
good where it can be isod. Hitherto it has been available only to 
people who lived close to tho fail. But now electricity comes in, 
and may have a groat part to play. As a direct source of power, 
iu the voltaic battery for example, it is at a hopeless disadvantage. 
The process is, in itself, nothing like so wasteful, in the sense ot 
dissipating energy without useful equivalent, as the woik ng of a 
steam-engine, but the prime cost 01 the materials consumed far 
outweighs this theoretical benefit. 
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On tho other hand, electro-magnetism furnishes the means of 
converting mechanical work into electricity, and electricity hack into 
mechanical work, “ with unlimitedly perfect economy and the 
modern improvements in electro-magnetic machines have made it 
possiblo to do this with practical efficiency, and through consider- 
able distances. Hence Dr. Siemens’s bola suggestion of treating 
Niagara os a fountain-head of work to he tapped for the benefit of 
the North American continent. Sir William Thomson has calcu- 
lated out the conditions 9 and finds that the power of Niagara might 
he usefully applied over a radius of 300 miles from the Falls, 
covering Montreal, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. He 
further pointed out that Faure’s accumulator enables us to store 
and distribute electricity at the receiving end without danger or 
material waste. We are, therefore, authorized by Sir William 
Thomson to consider New York lighted by Niagara, and even 
machinery in New York driven by Niagara, as not only a scientific 
but a commercial possibility. Nothing was said in this address of 
the possibilities of doing useful work by the concentration 1 of the 
sun’s direct rays, a subject to which attention has been given by 
ono or two French physicists of late years. Experiments made in 
tho South of France and Algiers have, wo believe, been fairly en- 
couraging. But Sir William Thomson can hardly be expocted, in 
the latitude and climate of Glasgow, to follow this lino of research 
with any lively interest. Sir William Armstrong, mean while, was 
giving his opinion of the applications of electricity in the Mechanical 
Section. Ilia judgmont was that for heavy work the steam- 
engine, wasteful as it is, holds its own. In thoory the 
best possible heat-engine can turn only one-fourth of the 
heat supplied into useful work. The best actual steam-engines 
utilize only one- tenth. Yet wo cau afford this waste, because 
coal costs us little in comparison with other sources of power, 
and tho oxygen of the air, which we use to combine with it in 
burning and produce heat, costs nothing. In wondering why 
steam should be bo much cheaper than electricity, and evon 
cheaper than windmills, we are apt to forget this gratuitous 
oxygen, Sir William Armstrong thinks, however, that electri- 
city has many applications to light work before it in tho noar 
future, including the driving of small carriages. An electric 
tricycle — if released from the burden of paying the same toll and 
being subject to the same restrictions as a traction engine — would 
be a real boon to many dwellers in country places. On the whole, 
it is bate to prophesy that when the Association holds its centenary 
mooting, electricity will have taken a much larger place in the 
familiar conveniences of lifo. 

A special discourse was given by Professor Iluxley on the rise 
and progress of paleontology, in which ho dwelt on the strong re- 
inforcement brought to the thoory of organic evolution by the 
evidence of ext* net forms. In the early days of tho “ Origin of 
Species” Mr. Darwins opponents raised objections on the score of 
“ missing links.” Since that time, as Professor Iluxley pointed 
out, missing link after missing link between species, between 
genera, nay, between separate kingdoms of the animal world, as 
they used to be reckoned, has been supplied by our impro\od 
knowledge of the geological record. Professor Iluxley re- 
affirmed, in short, tho position which he took up in a dis- 
course at tho Loyal Institution last year — that if tho doctrine 
of tho variability of species had not existed, the advance of 
paleontology alone would have mado it necessary to invent it. 
At this very meeting, we may add, Professor Marsh, of Harvard^ 
described, in the department of Biology, certain fossil birds, from 
the Jurassic forniatiou of Colorado, which had so many reptilian 
characters that it is hard to say that they had quite left off being 
reptiles. This connexion may shock the people who i^re fond of 
birds, and look on the reptiles with the eyes of that gardener who 
justified his suppression of un unoffending toad by the simple 
remark, “ I’ll larn Vo to be a twoad.” But paleontology is in- 
exorable*, and, if it leads anybody to look more kindly on toads, 
so much the better. 

The mention of missing links reminds us of Section F, named 
Economic Science and Statistics, which imparts to the proceedings 
of the British Association a tincture of the playfulness of a Social 
Science Congress. Mr. Grant Dull did his best to impart gravity 
to tho section by an opening address of a sternly historical 
character, in which he threw his weight in favour of some better 
definition of tho clasB of subjects to be discussed. The traditions 
of Section F and the energy of crotchet-mougers were, however, 
too much to be repressed ; aud a certaiu amount of sorious eco- 
nomical discussion was swamped by miscellaneous holdings forth 
on temperance, free trade, registration of titles, and we know 
not what more. Finally, the British Association went to church 
in York Minster, and the Bishop of Manchester (so far as we can 
make out from meagre and partly discrepant reports) spoke with 
respect of Haeckel, though not altogether approving his opinions, 
a thing which certainly no bishop would or could have done when 
the Association held its first meeting in tho Bawe place. 


Till: AilT Ob' POLITICAL CONSOLATION. 

T IIE eccentricities of apology in which beaten parties are apt 
to indulge aro not, perhaps, a very novel subject of study, 
but the interest of the study itself is perennial. Everybody knows 
the purpose with which speech was given to man by a beneficent 
Providence, and on this particular occasion — the occasion of a 
political defeat — it would seom os if reason itself might be reason- 
ably described os having been bestowed to enable the reasoner to 


conceal his thoughts, not from others, but from himself. The 
three English county elections which have been decided against 
the Government during the last few days have perhaps been some* 
what more canvassed than most by-elections, probably because 
there is not at the moment very much else to occupy the can- 
vassers 5 and accordingly there is an unusual opportunity for the 
student of the art of political consolation. Besides, the study has 
been of late much facilitated by the very useful and agreeable 
summaries of provincial opinion with which the Pall Mail Gazette 
provides its readers, It is possible, indeed probable, that we 
should never have had those summaries if Mr. Gladstone had not 
discovered the law of the inevitable inferiority of a central and 
metropolitan press, and in that esse more good than usual has 
sprung from one of the Prime Minister's ingenious generalizations 
ad hoc . For it is a formidable task (though the conscientious 
politician used not unfrequently to porform it) to wade through ' 

iles of provincial newspapers ; and, despite Mr. Gladstone, it cannot 

0 said that the search was very often rewarded by the discovery 
of any pearls of great price. 

Tho principal morning organ of the Government in London 
contented itself with making the most of Mr. Lowther's and Sir 
George Elliot’s peccadilloes as to Free-trade and Coercion, and with 
remarking that it was “only Mr. Lowther ” ; which, considering 
that the late Irish Secretary is by common consent one of the most 
effective guerilla debaters of recent days, seems a little rash. 
More dangerous still for readers who have memories was the 
remark that evon Mr. Lowther would not say that it was Liberal- 
ism which brought bad woathor. Possibly Mr. Lowther would 
not ; but it is not quite two years Bince every liberal organ and 
every Liberal candidate, save a very few, were asserting in chorus 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had achieved this very 
feat. However, it is not everybody who has a memory, and 
there is always tho celebrated Baxtorian excuse at hand, “ Ah, 
yea, but I was in the right, and these fellows are in the 
wrong.” The Pall Mall itself has been bolder. To begin with, 
it had fashioned for itself, with much deliberation before- 
hand, an ingenious theory of by-elections in general, which was 
ready for application when wanted. To explain, and indeed 
to understand, this theory is not easy ; but it seems to come to 
this. If more voters vote for your own ride than at the last elec- 
tion it is a victory, even if you are beaten, because the constituency 
is “ more Liberal than before.” If fewer voters vote on your ride, 
it follows that there is a considerable number who would have 
voted on that side, only they didn’t ; therefore, in virtue of this 
considerable number, the constituency may be reckoned as yours. 
Conversely, if more voters vote for the enemy, these are deserters 
from your side, who may still bo fairly borne on your muster-roll; 
and, if fewer, then it is quite cloar that the enemy is virtually 
losing ground, though lie may, by the fallacious operation of ap- 
pearances, seem to be at the head of the poll. If these four prin- 
ciples are examined, it will at once bocome obvious that there is no 
possible state of tilings in which the best may not be hoped for 
the future. “ If a certain number of voters could have been per- 
suaded to poll ns they did before,” the election would have been 
ours. That this is undeniable everybody must boo, and that it is 
comforting in tho highest degree can only be denied by persons 
impervious to the force of roason. It is true that the art of 
political consolation seems sometimes to glide into anothor art — 
that which our rude forefathers called the art of political lying. 
It can hardly he considered wholly legitimate to comfort readers 
bewailing tho late of North Lincolnshire by remarking that the 
LnrdN “ ran away ” in the matter of the Land Bill, unless the run- 
ning be taken in a Sheriffmuir sense, “ we ran and they ran, and 
they ran And we ran,” which usually happens in most compromises. 
However, this is a slight digression from the subject, warranted 
indeed by the example of our authorities. 

It is probably old* habit which has made us dwell so long on the 
unimportant utterances of an incapable metropolitan presB. Let us 
turn to the real voice of the nation. The Manchester Guardian 
thinks that “ the policy of the Government may have deprived it 
of a certain number of supporters.” Now, as a general election 
which leaves a Government in a minority of a hundred does 
nothing more than deprive it of a certain number of supporters, 
the consolation here seems a little inadequate. The Liverpool Daily 
Poet says that Mr. Lowther is “acting dishonestly,” which is at 
any rate Bhort, sharp, comprehensible, and perhaps comforting* 
The York Herald con think of nothing better than that sentence about 
the tail and tho dog, which is perhaps a little stale by this time. 
The Northern Echo Bays that “the head and front of the 
auachrouism ” — a charming phrase which would lose half its charm 
if it possessed the slightest vestige of a meaning — is that Mr. 
Lowther is a wily prophet. The iHrmingham Post, which at any 
rate deserves the credit of boldness, says that as Oolonel Tomline 
was supported by Mr. Ilenoage, who had been a very weak sup- i* 
porter of Mr. Gladstone, the indignant electors of North Lincoln- 
shire preferred to vote for Mr. Lowther, whose one political object . 
may be presumed to be to overthrow Mr. Gladstone altogether. 
This assumes the existence of a great deal of political intelligence! 
in the North Lincolnshire electors, and of not a little in thy 
Birmingham PobU The same paper, in discussing the Norfm 
Durham disaster, deduces from it that “ nothing can stop the ad- 
vancing and permanent triumph of the Liberal cause.” The 
combination of permanent and advancing U perhaps questionable, 
as the Birmingham &Q9t woqN discover ir it ottered an Irish 
farmer fixity of tenure at a “permanent and advancing 1 ’ rent; 
but the language is gnodTenoilgh for the logic. The 

Manohettfr tbaPUie Conservatives “nave d*- 
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cufUely retrieved their position,” but scouts the idee in the same 
breath of this retrieval being a Conservative victory. The 
Mvetyool Daily Post is persuaded, by a course of reasoning which 
the extracts before us do not reveal, that “ the country at large 
has more confidence in Mr. Gladstone than ever.” The Lewis 
Mercury says it is all the fault of a leading Radical member and a 
leading Liberal newspaper ; and the York Herald, which surely 
must he edited by the admirable Mr. Pott in his old age, Bays that 
the “ delirious delight of Conservatives presents many points for 
study and amusement.” 

The odd thing in all these efforts at consolation— and it is need- 
less to say that the oddity is not by any means con lined to one 
political party— is the curious incapacity to distinguish between 
the frying-pan and the lire which marks almost all of them. 
Por instance, let it be granted that Mr. Lowther won North 
Lincolnshire solely by protectionist heresy, and that Sir George 
Elliot won North Durham solely by truckling to Mr. Parnell — 
this last hypothesis, by the way, is arithmotically impos- 
sible, but no* matter. The apologists wo have quoted are more 
or less sure that this is the cuso, and they Boom to find it 
consoling. That is to say, rather than admit that a certain 
number of electors in each, case are dissatisfied with Mr. Glad- 
stone's policy, and have ceased to be Liberals, they admit that 
they have become heretical on two points, one of which at least is 
vital to liberalism, and both of which are vital to the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone. The distinction is remarkably nice, and it would 
be very interesting to see it wnrkod out in detail by the York 
Ilerala , which, next to the Shields Gazette , fur which wo have 
looked in vain in the list of quotations, is on the whole our 
favourite organ. North Lincolnshire and North Durham are still 
devotedly attached in a general way to the present Prime Minister, 
only in a particular way they are irreconcilably discontented with 
him. Again, the fickleness of county voters is admitted with a 
sigh, but it is forgotten that if there was one thing which nioro 
than another gave the Liberal party what tho York Herald calls 
delirious delight at the general election, it was the supposed de- 
velopment of linn Liberal principles in the counties. 41 After we 
have taken off your Malt-tux and given you a Ground Game Hill 
you turn against us,” is a third reproachful cry. It does not seem to 
occur to the reproachers that the conduct of the farmers indicates 
not so much ingratitude for these benefits as a refusal to recognize 
them as benefits at all. But all this is exactly the way of the 
political consider. lie is oaten up with the zeal of finding some 
other reason for his defeat than the plain and straightforward one 
that his principles or the Government which embodies them are 
unpopular. If he can push that unpleasant conclusion back by 
a row of intermediate reasons sufficiently long to keep it out 
of sight be does net care whether the reasons lead up to it, 
after all, or whether they do not. Never mind this election 
and that election, the country was never more devoted to Mr. 
Gladstone. Of course the man who makes this practically idiotic 
statement kuows that a score or two more of such evidences 
of the devotion of the country to Mr. Gladstone would put Mr. 
Gladstone in a minority; aud, if the question were put to him 
categorically, ho would no doubt answer it in the affirmative. 
But the object, for the present, is to lay a Haltering unction to tho 
sore place, aud it is laid, regardless of logical consequences. 
Probably the thing docs console some one ; if it did not, it would 
not be persisted in ; and, after all, it is thoroughly consonant with 
the general tendencies of human nature. The cricketer is never, in 
his own opinion ut least, simply bowled by n ball that iH too good 
for him ; the whist-player never loses the odd trick by his oppo- 
nents' better play. To admit this would be altogether derogatory 
to his dignity, just ns it would be derogatory to the dignity of the 
“ Bungay Herald'' or the 11 Little Peclliugton Gazette” to admit that 
their men have been beaten, and there’s an end of it. It has been 
said that there is nothing to choose between the two political 
parties in this mattor ; but perhaps that is not quite the fact. If 
there is one characteristic of the party now in powor exhibited 
most remarkably iu its two great orators, and copied most accu- 
rately by the rank aud tile, it is a belief in its own infallibility. 
Ingenious apologetics aro a natural result of that belief. It would 
be abhorrent to a true disciple of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright to 
say : 41 We have mado a horrible mess of the Transvaal, and a mess 
not much better of Ireland. It was a mistake to think the funnel’s 
such fools as to take the shifting of duty from mult to beer as 
equivalent to a remission of it, and it was a greater mistake still to 
hold out vague hopes when we came iuto ofiico, which wo knew we 
could not fulfil without making ourselves masters of the weather, 
and sinking America under the sou.” Tho Government is still the best 
of all possible Governments, and its merits have only been obsciuvd 
for a moment in the foggy East by lying dishonest wily Tories. In 
reply to this the outsider can only shrug his shoulders and wonder 
% at the consoling effect of an by not basis which seems to amount to 
this, that a section of the Liberal party, considerable enough to turn 
the scale, is gullible by the first loud promises, and can bo made 

K ind to the merits of the best of Governments by the first indus- 
Loiis person who takes the trouble to blind it* 


WEIMAR. 

W EIMAR, os Carlyle said of pootry t is “an attempt which 
man makes to render existence harmonious.” The 
place is Bmall, tho population and cbuimeroe are scanty, the wealth 
fi inconsiderable, and .jet within jis tjprrow limits no cabinet 


picture is more nicely composed or finished. Hereabouts lies a 
district of duchies — Barmstadt, Cassel, Meiningon, Gotha, Bruns- 
wick, Weimar ; and the princes, not being much encumbered with 
serious affairs, have given themselves, after the habit of tho small 
Italian States of a former day, to elegant trifles and dilettanteism. 
Some have indulged an innocent passion for collecting clocks, 
watches, planetariums, and porcelain; others, such as Weimar, 
have collected great men; whilo one, Saxe-Meiningen, has of 
late devoted itself to training a troop of players. None ever rode 
a hobby or carried out an idea with more thoroughness than 
Weimar; letters were revived through illustrious persons re- 
siding on the spot ; 44 culture ” became tho end of life ; nature 
was enhanced by art; great products of genius were nursed, 
though in the narrowest of cradlea. The Weimar of tho present is 
what geologists might call a “ raised beach ” ; the ocean has re- 
coded, leaving a dry shore of shingle with scattered fragments of 
mammoth skeletons. But the encircling landscape renews spring 
by spring her youth ; leafy paths and babbling brooks remain to 
the Weimar of to-day what they were to Goethe and Schiller. 

Tho slumbrous, grass-grown stroets of Weimar at every turn 
speak of tho dead ; the statues of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
aud Herder are in tho public places, and in the Ducal PolAce four 
rooms aro decorated with frescoes illustrative of their works. 
Their houses are still kept up, and^with a poetic fitness, a local 
Shakespearo Society meets in Schiller's old abode. All travellers 
go to the prettily planted cemetery to see within tho chapel crypt 
tho tombs of (Soothe, Schiller, and of the patron Duke, Karl 
August. Herder lies in the old Stadtkirche, and a tablet in tho 
nave bears within the emblem of eternity tho watchwords 
41 Leben, Liclit, Liobe.” This church is also memorable by JJie 
possession of the chief art treasure of tho town, 44 the Crucifixion,” 
the masterpiece of Lucas Cranach, who here appears as the 
chronicler of tho Reformation. Tho full-length, life-size portrait 
of Luther standing before the cross is 44 a mas for work of the first 
rank.” The painter includes his own portrait; iu the chancel 
lies his tombstone with full-length efligy, and in tho principal 
square stands his dwelling ; its handsome proportions tell that the 
arts in those days were not badly housed m Weimar. 

Tho art collections in Weimar aro choice rather than extensive. 
In the Duke’s l’alace, invaluable in the history of painting, are 
the original drawings in black and red chalk, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, of the heads <>f tho Apostles in the Last Supper. Tho 
bundling has an uncertainty and want of stylo which might indi- 
cate a copyist ; but Dr. Uuland, whoso authority is in high esteem 
in England, pronounces here on tho spot in favour of their authen- 
ticity. Ilo holds that existing defects are due to ill-usage in past 
times. These magnificent drawings, on tho scale of the wall- 
painting, have certainly of late been iu safo custody ; formerly they 
were in tho Ambrogian Library, Milan, and afterwards they passed 
through the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, so they come with 
fair credentials. It is causo for regret that permission has not 
yet been granted for taking full-size photographs of them ; such 
studies ought to be seen in facsimile in every art library in Europe. 
Goethe with his wide-sweeping vision surveyed the career of 
Leonardo, and shows more than his accustomed knowledge in 
a review of tho 44 Ueuacolo,” written at Weimar after his visit to 
the convent in Milan. The critic hod scarcely sufficient technical 
skill to inspire the confidence of artists ; but those heads in the 
Ducal Palace sustain his discriminating judgments. Ilo points out 
how Leonardo reconciles individual character with generic form, 
and thus rises above the level of ordinary life. Within tho little 
world of Weimar was fought out the battle of the schools ; and 
Goethe, superior to considerations of mere consistency, in this 
essay us iu other writings, is divided between realists and 
idealists. 

The handsome Museum and Picture Gallery erected by the 
reigning Grand Duke conforms to the phases of icstheticism pre- 
vailing in Weimar. Scarcely a trace of t he Gothic revival which 
lias changed the face of other capitals is here found in the streets ; 
and accordingly the sister arts, wlion seeking local habitation, 
selected as an architectural style one of tho many versions of the 
Italian Renaissance which of late years has obtaiued currency 
throughout tho German Empire. We can imagine Prince 
Bismarck to bo atllicted with as strong a dislike of all symptom* 
of Gothic as the late Lord Palmerston. Aud us is tho style 
of tho Museum, so are its contents; they declare more positively 
than any other collection of equal size tho epoch of the classic 
Renaissance which obtained supremacy in Germany towards the 
ond of tho last and the beginning of the present century. Fore- 
most stand the wondrous designs of Garstens, who, guided by 
Wiuckolumun and inspired by Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, and 
with a persistency only possible to a German, elaborated as slowly 
os surely these famous compositions from Dante and tho stories of 
the Argonauts aud the Centaurs. To understand Garstens, an 
artist who commands among his countrymen ever-increasing 
veneration, it is needful to visit W cimnr. These drawings aro 
about contemporaneous with Fhixmau's designs, and were made, 
as a mattor of course, in Romo. Garstens and Flaxman took 
their inspiration from tho same originals. On tho whole, the 
classic revival in England proved of more worth than that in 
Germany. Goethe, who in Italy had preceded Garstens by somo 
ten years, was in complete mental concord with tho artist, and 
Iwcame the means of securing for Weimar these pictorial expres- 
sions of poetic thought ; while in Rome ho was on tho look-out 
for treasures, but his visits were too fugitive to bear much fruit. 
To tho samo school as Garstens, only less severely classic, belongs 
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Bonaventura Genelli. Ilia somewhat romantic compositions in the 
Museum , whereiu figure freely Satyrs, Centaurs, Bacchus, and 
Apollo, are conceived in the spirit of beauty, and come as the off- 
spring of fancy and imagination. Genelli lived ten years or 
more in Weimar, where he died in 1868 at the age of seventy. 
Friedrich Prollor survived just ten years later; the two friends lie 
in the cemetery which bolds the ashes of the illustrious men of 
* Northern Athens.” Among the more recent products of the 
Weimar School is the “ Genelli* Frieze,” compositions after the 
style of Greek vases dedicated by Preller to his associate ; the two 
artists were brothers in labour aB in love. This pictorial narrative, 
after the fashion which obtains favour in modern Germany, depicts 
the life of the human race in the general, interspersed with the 
individual life of Genelli in the particular. Cupids, ns might be 
expected, play conspicuous parts, and the draperies occasionally 
are scanty. Preller was the latest genius loci , u veritable product 
of the soil, And the Genelli Frieze now decorates the walls of his 
pretty villa in the chestnut avenue lending to the Ducal Belvedere. 

The religious as well ns the romantic phases of pictorial art iu 
modern Germany also find a place in Weimar; indeed the two 
schools unite in a florid wall-picture iu the Court Chapel by the 
local artist Professor Wislicenus, ox-director of the Diissoldorf 
Academy. Yet Christian art never held paramount sway, and the 
grand designs by Cornelius for the projected Uarnpo Santo, Berlin, 
command a position within the Museum chiefly as creations of the 
imagination. The four ltiders of the Apocalypse, here on n small 
scale, well known in replicAs and reproductions, is accepted us one of 
the grandest aud most original designs of our century ; it breathes 
the spirit of the olden Teutonic days; but the drawing, when 
compared with Purer s version of the Apocalyptic vision, shows 
tfle advance made by modern Geriuaus on their forefathers, at 
least in the science of composition. Cornelius had little cause for 
gratitude towards Weimar, and the honour done to these ripe 
fruits of his old age serves as poetic justice to his memory. When 
a youth in Frankfort besought farno and fortune by illustrating 
Faust, and his designs were brought by the friendly baud of Sulpiz 
Boisserie to Weimar, and handed with suitable prelude to the poet. 
Goethe did not find much to his liking ; his inclination was towards 
the classic ; And so ho writes a cold patronizing letter which reveals 
the colour of the prevailing taste among reigning critics and 
princes. After a preliminary compliment to the porvading spirit 
of the olden time found within these designs to Faust, Goethe 
advises Cornelius to guard against the disadvantages of this 
line of study. Ilia words read strangely by our present 
lights. “ The German art of the sixteenth century,” writes the 
Weimar oracle, 44 which lies at the basis of your work, cannot be 
accounted complete in itself, because it was but in process of 
development, and never attained the perfection of Italian art. 
Specially you must exercise your sense of the great and the beau- 
tiful by means of tho most perfect examples of ancient and 
modern art.” Ho then advises a pilgrimage to Rome, “ where the 
creations of classic times and the works ol* tho great painters will 
open to you a new world.” Accordingly Cornelius, following in 
the footsteps of his critic, took tho Italian journey, and in 
due course we hear of him at the house of Niolmhr on tho 
Palatine Ilill; a company of artists and friends uro assembled 
and they read and discuss tho 44 Dichtung und Wahrheit.” 
Niebuhr did not hesitate to assort that the arch-critic “ was 
utterly destitute of susceptibility to impressions from the 
fine arts”; and Cornelius broke into loud lamentations that Goethe 
should have taken a one-sided view of Italian art, that he should 
extol Palladio at tho oxpense of the Gothic and the Middle Ages, 
while all joined in mourning over “ the fatal Court life at Weimar 
where Samson had been shorn of his lucks.” Ooqpelius before 
quitting Frankfort had written a reply of characteristic indepen- 
dence to his censor ; he expressed the hopq that the time might 
come when in his own art he should attain the position held by 
Goethe iu literature. The aspiration was realized when at length 
Cornelius won as his title 44 the Goetho of Painting,” 

The busts, portraits, and drawings iu public and private collec- 
tions make the illustrious dead living personages; the face of 
Dante is less often looked on in Italy than are the heads of Schiller 
and Goethe in Weimar, in tho Museum is presorved the likeness 
of Goethe's mother, a woman of 44 mother wit,” enthusiastic, we 
are told, yet shrewd and simple. One who made acquaintance with 
her features exclaimed, 44 Now do 1 understand how Goethe has 
become the man he is.” Also of rare value in tho literary history 
of the place are the drawings from the life of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland. Very striking is the pencil sketch, made by the friendly 
band of Preller, of Goethe after death, lying as a demigod with a 
laurel wreath round his brow. The original is in private hands. 
To the Museum belongs a drawing of oqual import in a different 
way — Goethe, in picturesque costume, reclining at his ease among 
the ruins of the Roman Oampagna. And almost of autobiographic 
interest are sundry sketches by the poet's own hand, which plainly 
tell how wise was his determination to abandon tho profession of 
art for literature. Strangely enough, these painstaking pencillings 
have none of tho dash and devilry pertaining to the passionate 
youth and to the 44 Sturm und Drang ” period ; neither in composi- 
tion nor in the relation of the parts to the whole do they evince 
that sense of situation which might be anticipated in a dramatist. 
The scenes chosen are often local ; sometimes they reproduce 
atirring incidents in which tho poet was a sharer with his noble 
patron. Materials are lying at Weimar which would furnish a 
more complete life of Gi.etho than any yet written ; Lewes's clever 
•ketch would bear further details. 


Weimar has of late yean further added to her treat uieifty 
wall-pictures that mark an epoch in European art* "The 
ovclua ” of sixteen compositions by Friedrich Preller, decorating 
toe corridor of the new Museum, are connected with interesting 
personal incidents. The painter was picked up as a charity* 
school boy in Weimar, and his talents attracted Goethe, who 
prevailed on the Grand Duke to train up the lad as an artist, to 
provide him with a pension, and to equip him for Italy. The saga 
was at that time engaged on inquiries concerning colour and atmo- 
spheric phenomena, and he employed Preller to make studies 0 1 
clouds and skies. The painter took the poet os the pattern whereon 
to shape his career ; the doctrines propounded concerning nature, 
types in creation, the correspondence between mind and matter, and 
the relation of the subjective to the objective, Preller sought to 
develop through his art. And as in Weimar literature had taken 
a dramatic form, bo did he strive as it were to dramatize nature, > 
and to use a landscape picture as a stage whereon to enact 
the drama of humanity. Correspondent with the mental sphere 
in which he had been cast, the theme he elaborated was less 
historic or political than poetic. The prescribed mission of his 
lifo was to depict the wanderings of Odysseus; he followed in 
the footsteps of his hero ; in the bay of Bairn, in Capri, on the 
shores of Salerno, he made countless studies; in the Vatican 
he drew from the antique ; and so he collected as his materials 


iling Mri Gambler Parry's 44 Bpirit 
entire narrative, beginning with the return of Odysseus from Troy, 
and ending with tho hero in Ithaca. The praise of these pictorial 
achievements rung throughout Germany ; but Goethe had been 
dead forty years before this fruit of Mb teachings came. 

The Theatre still enters largely into Weimar life ; in front of 
the present structure stands Kietscbel’s marble group, Schiller and 
Goethe hand in hand, as in the days when under tneir conjoined 
management were produced Egmont, Wallenstein's Lager, Maria 
Stuart, and Wilhelm Tell. On special occasions all the resources of 
the stage are concentrated on Faust, including the Second Part, and 
people from neighbouring districts flock into the little town as to 
a festival. Upon -ail* theatricals were formerly the rage, and in the 
grounds of the Belvedere there still remains a mimic theatre — the 
stage, orchestra and seats moulded in the groen turf and backed up 
by trees. Also the sylvan retreat at Tiefurt was a favourite haunt 
of the Muses, and tradition to this day points to the spot where 
Schiller recited the Bell to an audience standing on the grass. 
Nature, too, has her share in recalling the past. It is nearly a 
century since Goethe, with the eye of an artist, planned and 
planted the Park — a cunning feat in landscape-gardening, an 
epitome of woodland beauties, with a river winding through the 
midst. It has been suid that the life of a tree survives dynasties, 
and these noble and graceful growths outlive fleeting generations, 
ns if to carry to completion the scheme of their planters. Goethe 
and Schiller in these cool sequestered shades found relief from 
the heated air of tho Court ; as poets and as thinkers they sought 
repose and loved simplicity. Btill there stands almost untouched 
tho rural Gartenhaus, a leafy cradlo wherein was nursed nascent 
science ; the garden seatB are yet inscribed with verse ; but the 
flower beds have degenerated into a wilderness of weeds — estrange 
homily on Goethe's hobby, 44 the metamorphosis of plantB ” ! 
Weimar, little altered, would seem now as in former days to say 
to tho outer world, Politics and business are but vanities— life it* 
best realized through art. 


LOUD DEHBY AT SOUTHPORT. 


T HE opening of the new Liverpool docks supplies an almost 
ironical commentary upon some of the lamentations we have 
lately hoard about the decline of English trade. The Chairman of 
the Dock Board assured the Prince of Wales that the occasion of 
his visit far surpassed 44 in magnitude and importance any occasion 
of former times.” The new docks, be said, add immensely to the 
area in which ships can be received, and still more to the power 
of receiving them. In addition to ordinary traders, they are 
capable of receiving those renowned lines of steamers which carry 
on comm unication between the Mersey and the ports of British 
America und the United States. This is hardly the speech of a 
man who thinks that the prosperity of Liverpool is a thing of the 
past. If these steamers are to go on running something luce reci- 
procity in trade must still exist, whatever may be the case as 
regards duties. There must be a poipt at which a nation which 
has no longer the wherewithal to pay for what it buye mast 
cease buying. No array of figures showing the excess of imports 
over exports can aflbet this certain fact. The increase in the 
imports may ultimately come to an end, and, if the power of ex- 
porting comes to an end, it certainly will do so. But, so long as its 
continues, the balance of trade will maintain itself somehow. No 
doubt Liverpool on Thursday was in a state to take a more than 
commonly cheerful view of every thing. But after every deduction 
has been made for the presence of the Prince and Princess ofi 
Wales, and for the generally festal character of all the day’s jprof 
ceedings, the fact that the new docks have been built in times 
when the darkest predictions as to the coarse of English trade 
have been freely uttered and readily believed remains as a useful 
make- weight. Things may not be going as well as some of ua 
could wish, but thermust carfainly be going a little better than 
some of us seem willing to aJtysw, 
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The note of prosperity which— in spite of some appearances and 
waVy protestations to the contrary— these new Liverpool docks must 
be admitted to give, is repeated at Southport. It may be taken as 
certain that nearly 25,000/. would not have been laid out in build- 
ing new markets if local opinion did not recognise a corresponding 
increase of trade in the recent past, or foresee it in the near future. 
No doubt Southport is a watering-place, and prosperous watering- 
places tell of pleasure rather than of business. But it is of plea- 
sure which rests on and presupposes business. If Lancashire trade 
were as bad as is sometimes said, Lancashire traders would not 
have so much mqney to spend on the amusements of their wives 
and daughters. Southport has been more fortunate than Liverpool 
in iinding a prophet ready to discern and interpret the signs or the 
times. Lora Derby made the opening of the market au occasion 
lor a speech marked by much of the shrewd common sense 
which w usually claimed as his distinguishing characteristic. 
No place, however prosperous it may be for the moment, can 
41 detach its destinies” from those of the country to which it be- 
longs; and, bofore venturing to cheer the people of Southport 
with the near hope of better days, Lord Derby chose to inquire 
into the present and probable condition of Knglund as a whole. 
Is there any solid ground for the despondency which is so gener- 
ally expressed, if not so generally felt? Is English agriculture 
about to be destroyed by foreign competition, and English trade 
About, to be ruined by foreign tariffs ? Lord Derby does not think 
.that either of these fears has very much foundation. As regards 
agriculture, he attributes the prosont depression entirely to bad 
reasons. Such a succession of them has not been known in our 
time. But, then, before our time there were seasons equally 
bad, which in time were followed by good seasons ; and, as 
there is no reason to suppose that the English climate has 
permanently changed, the bud seasons from which the farmers 
have been suffering for the last four or five )ears will in their 
turn give place to good seasons. Lord Derby does not commit 
himself to any particular kind of crop. He does not say that 
wheat-growing or cattle-breeding will ever again be the business 
it has been. But he points to the growing population, ami to the 
fact that the majority of this population live in towns; and upon 
these two data he builds tho conclusion that the cultivator who 
has that insatiable market to supply can never be beaten out of 
the field by rivals 5,000 miles oil. Englishmen eat other things 
besides meat and broad and things that do not ensily boar trans- 
port from long distances. The demand thus created must be mot 
somehow, and met by cultivators near at baud ; and, with this 
necessity in view, 'laud, in Lord Derby's estimation, is as good an in- j 
vestment — the price being taken into account — as ever it has been j 
before. As regards trade, Lord Derby holds that facts and figures 
combine to tell a similar story. To his mind the excess of imports 
•over exports only proves that our foreign trade is exceedingly ! 
profitable, and that wo have enormous sums invested in foreign 
countries. The tests he prefers to appeal to are the deposits in 
the savings b.inks— 43,000/xjo/. in 1870, 78,000,000 /. in 1880; 
the statistics of poor relief— 1 ,079,000 paupers in 1870, 837,000 
in 1880; the consumption of a popular luxury, such as tea — 

3 17,060,000 lbs. in 1870, 1 5S, 000, 000 lbs. in 1880; Income-tax 
returns— 445,000,000/. in 1870, 578,000,000/. in 1880; increasing 
population ; high price of Government securities — in short, all the 
outward and visible signs of prosperity, coming when, according 
to many popular prophets, there is nothing but loss and ovcntunl 
destruction awaiting us. In the face of these signs, “it is 
Almost childish to despond and lament, because live years of ex- 
ceptionally had weather and disturbed trado have caused severe 
eutlering to some classes.” The Btrong man not accustomed to 
illness is not easily persuaded that the petty ailmeut by which he 
is tormented and weakened will pass oil' and leave him as well ns 
fever. This, according to Lord Derby, is the condition of England 
to-day. 

It is most useful to have these encouraging views pressed upon 
our attention by so capable an advocate os Lord Derby, and with 
most of them we entirely agree. Indeed, Lord Derby’s figures 
afford irresistible proof that England has not yet begun seriously 
to decline in strength or prosperity. There is nuolher side, how- 
ever, to the picture which may supply a necessary modification in 
one or two of Lord Derby’s conclusions. The very circumstance 
that there was never a time when land was likely to be a better 
investment suggests that the prices which make the pur- 
chase of land 80 profitable cannot possibly have the 
same effect as regards its Bile or its cultivation. Thu 
landlord who is willing to part with his land on easy terms 
has probably not found it possible to get his old reuts, 
and the fanners who have refusod to go on paying the old rents 
liave probably not found it possible to do so and yet make a living 
out of their larma. This state of things represents a kiud of dis- 
tress which Lord Derby’s language seems scarcely adequate to 
describe. It may be a temporary distress as regards the com- 
munity At large, but it is more than a temporary distress as re- 
gards some of the roost valuable classes of the community. It 
teems quite possible that landowners and farmers may be in tho 
position of the original shareholders in certain railways. If we 
take the present price of the stock, compare it with what it was 
1 twenty years ago, and note how steadily it has risen in the interval, 
we naturally congratulate the fortunate holders. But the good 
investments of twenty yeare back represent an equivalent number 
of bad investments dating from a still earlier period. The original 
shareholders lost their money, and those who saw the prices to 
which stock had fallen in consequence 'no doubt said, and said 


quite truly, that there never was a time when railways were likely 
to be a better investment. The difference in the present case lien 
partly in the magnitude of the classes affected, and partly in 
the relation which their losses bear to their means. Thera 
wero many railway shareholders ; but what were they in com- 
parison with the country gentry and tho farmers P What was lost 
in railways was usually tho savings made in the course of earning 
a livelihood ; wlmt is lost in land is usually tho means of earning 
a livelihood as well. There is a little of what may be palled the 
gross produce fallacy about this part of Lord Derby’s speech. 
Land in England may yield as large a pro lit in the future as it has 
ever yielded in the past, but if it yields it to a differently consti- 
tuted society, the happiness of the community rany possibly be less. 
At all events, it is not a matter for wonder that tho particular classes 
who can see no place for thorn in the England of another genera- 
tion should be tempted to take this gloomy view. 

As regards trade, Lord Derby’s position is less assailable. The 
figures lie gives do seem to show that, in spile of hostile 
tariffs, the advance has been great and continuous ; and that, 
though the rate of progress is les9 rapid than it once was, it is, on 
tho whole, progress still. The very magnitude of the interests 
affected by these tariffs is not unlikely to prove their salvation. 
France and the United States cannot allbrd to ruin their best cus- 
tomer. If they came anywhere near to it, wo might fairly hope 
that their own trade would bo bo much injured in the proceBS that 
they would ha\o to change their fiscal policy from considera- 
tions of the purest selfishness. English trade had still more to 
suffer ns regards America when the necessity of meeting the ex- 
penses of the Civil War sent the tariff to a point of which the 
wildest Protectionist had never dreamed. Yet there was not as 
much murmuring then as there is now — tho reason, perhaps, being 
that then no hope was entertained of getting retaliatory or com- 
pensating duties imposed on this side, whereas at present a largo 
uumber of persons are unduly sanguine upon this head. 


FRENCH SLANCt. 

I T is natural that a guild, fraternity, or society should develop 
its own technical words and phrases, by means of which 
its members can converse with each other on business without 
being understood by coivam and intruders on their mysteries. 
When tho impvrium m imperio is a distinct nationality, like tho 
Jews or gipsies, the native language is ready to hand for tho pur- 
pose ; and, becoming corrupted as the tribe assimilate thomsolves 
more and more with tho people amongst whom they live, it 
degenerates into a mongrel dialect such as English Roinruany, 
Lothwalcb, and other cryptic tongues. Such a means of 
intercommunication U obviously u necessity of oxistonco to 
thieves and other extra-social orders, und their secret talk filters 
through by a very natural process into tho conversation of the 
dissolute, though not exactly criminal, ranks of society. From 
these various elements a more general “ slang ” is gradually 
evolved, and, commending itself to the “gilded youth” whose 
notion of “seeing life’’ is confined to mixing with the dregs of 
the population, it rises in time to the surfaco, and words origin- 
ally devised to cover some disgraceful thought or act are made 
part and purccl of the common parlance of the belter classes. In 
no country is this more marked than in France, where even such 
purists and masters of the language os Thdophilo Gautier do not 
scruple to make use o f argot. Concerning tho derivation of this word 
philologists are at variance, but the most rational derivation seems 
to be from the old word aryne, like aryutic , “ a quibble,” which 
has the same origin, and purler aryot would seem to have been 
primarily equivalent to making use of some subtlety of speech. French 
Argot is a composite dialect containing seven distinct elements: — 
i. Old French or Provencal words ; 2. Substituted expressions; 

1 3. Arbitrary modifications of words : 4. A 11 iterative or onomatopoeic 
; sounds ; 5. Jeux de mots ; 6. Iteminisceuees of history, politics, the 
| drama, literature, &c. ; and 7. Foreign words imported into the 
language. To the lirsl class belong such words as Jicher, now con- 
stantly in the mouth of every Parisian, and serving for almost 
every conceivable verbal expression. As early as the fourteenth 
century wo find a Marechal de Houcicuut forcing the Saracens to 
beat a retroat et, due Jivher dans dts jurdins ; later on ho pursues 
thorn vt Jiche cn jrrison ceu.v quit a/trappe , just as a modern 
gendarme Jiche son hommv au viohn — the latter word meaning 
the police station. TI10 substituted expressions arc either arbitrary 
or represent some function, quality, or aspect of the original word, 
such as “ ticker ” in English for “ a watch,” and tuyau de pocle, 
liko tho American “stove-pipe,” os French Blang for a hat. Tho 
moditied words are still more arbitrary, such ns connobrer for 
connaitre , iciyo for iei and tho liko. Of the imitative sounds frou 
frou for tho rustling of silk is a sufficiently well-known example. 
The jnu; de mots arc sometimes very recondite in character; lor 
instance, in the middle ages maille was tho name of a coin and the 
haubert was a coat of mail ; from this comes the modern word 
auhert in the sense of money. Auother curious word for money in 
Argot is braise , “ embers ” — that is, “ the thing which makes the 
pot boil.” In English slang “ coals ” is used in exactly the same 
sense and the lior.muuies have translated it into vonyar , with the 
identical uuauing. Amongst these plays on words may be 
reckoned anagrams and “ back-slang," such as litisprf, 11 prince,” 
and arsouiUe (for souillart ), “ blackguard,” also a mediaeval word. 
To the “reminiscences” belong such names as Tartufle, Poli- 
chinelle, and epithets like Gambettiste, liadiuguiste, and so on* 
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jj. p rbpos of the last expression, it will be remembered that 
JJaoingrnet was the name of tho mason disguised in whose 
olothes Napoleon III. escaped fron^ the prison of Ham, and 
stuck to him as a nick-name ever after. During the Italian 
campaign the Emperor called up a soldier who had dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery in a certain engagement, and, 
fastening the cross of the Legion of Honour to bis breast, asked 
him his name. Tho man hesitated, looked foolish, and at length 
flatly refused to tell it ; but on being commanded to speak out, 
and 'iisked the reason for his reticence, he naively remarked, 
" Moi aussi, je m’appelle Badinguet.” The foreign words in 
French slang are very numerous, and English has contributed a 
large share, " dandy,”*" handicap,” "jockey,” and the like, being 
quite familiar to the frequenter of tho Boulevarts. One would at 
fleet sight bo inclined to derive the French chic from the English 
" cheek”; but it appears that the English is itself the de- 
rived word, chic being on old Komance word signifying Jinesse or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own word chicanery. 

Argot is, as might be expected, peculiarly rich in idioms for ex- 
pressing the various stages of alcoholism. Thus, at the outset one 
is said etre him, avoir sa point e, etre montt, en train , poussti, parti , 
lancd , or en patruuiUe. A little later tho pationt is Ugerement Smu ; 
presently he becomes attendri, a condition which is presently fol- 
lowed by that state of self-contemplation which Ilans Bruit man n 
has so beautifully expressed in his meditation upon a rocky yEolion 
harp: — 

Und so mit (lis toxigation 
Which burdens dc* outer Me ; 

Ucbcr stein uud schwein, de woine 
Still harps out u melodic. 

Boot deeper do ITr-liud rmget 
Ober stein und win und schweins, 

• i* Pill it ended where all pcginiiet, 

Und allcs wircl ewig zu cine. 

In do dipsy, treamlcss sloomper 
Yhich units dc Nichts uud Seyns. 

In this philosophic stago it is said q£ the individual il voit en dedans . 
Arrived at this stage he is decidedly fanechc, and may expect mal 
mix cheveux in the morning. A somewhat moro sombre view of 
life is suggested by the number of words for assassination ^ —faire 
niter, r of r aider f chouriner or souriner , capahuter , and so on ; while 
the synonyms for thieving and cheating aro simply innumerable. 

The Farisian Argot is widely extended in its range. Tho 
famous Vidocq, in his work Lea Volears , says : — 

Lalanguo nrgotiqm* senible aujourd’luu etre arrivco h son apogdo ; elle 
jfe 8t plus fuiulomwiL eelle des tnvernes ct (Job inuuvuib lieux, elle est 
miMsi cello dcs theatres ; encore qudqucs pas, et l'cntrec dcs salons lui sera 
permise. 

This was in 1837 ; in 1842 Nestor Roqueplau showed that Vidocq’s 

I irodiction was already l'ullilled ; and Balzac, who appreciated the 
iveliness and energy of tho disreputable tongue, speaks as 
follows : — 


Disons le, peut-etre k lYtonncment dc bcaucoup dc gens, il n’est pus dc 
langue plus euergiqiiv, plus colorec que cello dc vu muudi*. . . . L'argot 

va toujouis, d’nillcurh ! 11 suit la civilisation, il la tulonnc, il s'cnrichit 

d’expreseions nouvdlcs k chaquc nouvelle invention. 

Ab far back as the time of the First Empire, Argot seems to have 
found its way into the drawing-rooms, ns the following anecdote 
sufficiently proves. M. de Beaumont, who was theu Chamberlain 
to Napoleon, announced one evening at a reception at the 
Tuilenes, " Mme. In Marechale Lofebvre ! ” Tho Emperor ad- 
vanced courteously and said with marked emphasis, “ JJonjour , 
Madame la Duchcsse de JJantzick / ” On this tho Duchess turned 
round to the too laconic official and said, " Ah' gate la coupe, 
cadet /” which may be freely translated, " that's ono for. your nob, 
young chap ! ” But then the habit ufa of the courts of the Bonapartes 
were for tho most port what Balzac calls gnognotc , "not up to much.” 
Popular cries, often arising from a trifling incident, contribute a 
number of strange idioms to Parisian slang. Some years back a 
countrywoman was noticed bustling about a railway station in the 
capital, vainly Beeking for her husband whom she had lost, and 
crying " Ou est Lambert ? ” This tickled the fancy of the crowd ; 
tho words flew like lightning over Paris, and formed for years a 
good-humourod though somewhat idiotic form of " chair.” As 
great a popularity, though shorter-lived, was achieved by the 
admiring phrase of “ Oh, c’to-tcto !” (“ Oh, what a head ! ”), with 
which a gamin greeted the turbaned head of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar as it was protruded from tho window of tho railway 
carriage ou its owner's arrival iu Paris. Among the popular 
French slang words for " head ” wo may notice the term " coco,” 
riven— like our own " nut on account of the similarity in shape 
between a cocoanut and a human skull : — 


Moia, de cc fnmc plcton dc table 
Qui lead Bpiritucl, aimablc, 

Sans vous nlourdir le coco, 

Jo m’en fourre k gogo. — H. ValkHK. 

Another word is binettc, though this perhaps refers rather to the 
physiognomy iu general. In the Dermer jour (fun condamnti we 
read: — "Vous demandez mu tete, monsieur le procureur du roi. 
. . . Jo regardo volro biuette et je comprends votre ambition.” 
Dinette was the name of a fashionable Court hairdresser in the 
time of " Le grand monarquo.” Another of these popular Paris 
sayings is " it ta saw ? ” which is as insulting a remark to a 
Parisian as the apparently harmless remark sdla, " brother-in- 
law^ is to a Hindoo. 

Simple expressions are sometimes made to bear a much greater 
amplitude ot construction in Argot than in the common lan- 


guage; thus As-tu Jtnit an abbreviation of oe-Ai Jim to 
manidres t is used as an ironical hint, that the interlocutor is only 
wasting his words in endeavouring to convince the speaker, as 
"Hires; cris; as-tu finiP • • • . A la porta t • • » • 
Asseyez-vous dessus ! ” The last idiom, which recalls our own 
expression " to sit upon,” means to impose silence on any one:-— 

AMeyez-vous d’aaus 
Et que va tini&ie. 

Asscyoz-voim d'ssus 
Et n r en parlonq plus. 

It is curious to note how the same slang expressions occur in lan* 
guages widely remote from each other; on sar % ka»i nishastan , " to 
Bit 00 any one’s head,” is, for instance, an old Persian idiom for 
repression or punishment The familiar action of coachmen to quiet 
a fallen horse may have something to do with this, although tho 
incident recorded in tho " Bab Ballads ” can soareely be common* 
all over the world : — 

Her parents incessantly thrashed her; 

On water and bread 
She was sparingly fed ; 

And whenever her father he lashed her 
llcr mother sat down on her head. 

The vulgar English idiom, " Do you see any green in my eye P tr 
has its exact counterpart in French, though tho two peoples appear 
to have arrived at it independently. Monaelet has the following 
passage: — "Et quand tu m’auras bien aimde, en serai-jo plus- 
avanede, je te prie P Regarde done de auelle nuance est mon 
ceil.” One may also say simply mon ceil ; " Quand le demons trateur 
expose la formation des bancs de charbon de terre, mon voiain. 
B'dcrie avec un atticiame parfait : Oia, mon ceil ! ” This extract 
reminds us of the story of the undergraduate who, being asked in 
vivd voce examination on the New Testament, " Who were the* 
sisters of Belhuuy P ” placed one forefinger beside his nose, and 
retorted, with a knowing wink, " Who was the father of 
Zebedoo’s children P ” Indeed there is scarcely a locution that 
does not suggest some English parallel. Monsolet’s words, " En 
sorai-ie plus ayanede P ” for example, naturally call up an in- 
imitable picture in Punch of a tenant's dinner, at which one of 
the “ quality,” addressing his next-door neighbour, remarks what 
delicious claret it is that they are drinking. " Yes,” Bays the 
farmer, sententiously, " but we don't seem to get no forrarder . As & 
test of national disposition Argot is scarcely inferior to the tra- 
ditional ballad. Parisian slang especially is very characteristic of 
the people who make use of it ; it is lively, witty, and energetic, 
often something more than un peu risqui, but always amusing. 
Apart from its philological interest, and the necessity for at least 
a slight acquaintance with it for understanding popular Frenck 
literature, la langue verte will well repay investigation. 


BREAKFAST. 

T HE first idea that occurs to an Englishman in connexion with 
eating is, of course, his dinner. This is a vast subject in itself, 
and ono upon which alone whole volumes might be, and indeed have 
been, given to the world. But however vA8t the subject may be, and 
however conflicting the theories that have from time to time been 
advanced by the professors of the various schools of gastronomy, 
it will be found that the arena of discussion has of late years be- 
come somewhat narrowed, and that there is now a pretty general 
consensus of opinion as 10 what may or may not be safely indulged 
in at this supreme moment by an average mortal of the nineteenth, 
century. Nor do modern habits admit of much divergence of opinion 
as to the time when the all-important meal should be enjoyoa ; for, 
to whatever extent wo may rail at the increasing lateness of the 
dinner-hour, wo do not, os a rule, exhibit any inclination to adopt 
the only meuns of remedying it — namely, an alteration in thehoura 
of our daily vocations, whether in the way of business or pleasure. 
Luncheon is, in the eyes of a professed gastronomer, an ignoble 
meal, suited only to the capacities of ladies and children, and not 
deserving of the concentration of the higher powers of the mind, 
or the moro profound resources of the culinary art. It is, more- 
over, to most men an uncertain and moveable feast, and many get 
on very well without any luncheon at all, or with the lightest 

f ossible form of refreshment, that can hardly be called a meal, 
t is, perhaps, just as well for themselves that this should be so, 
for when a man once takes seriously to three or four courses ana 
" vintage wines ” at luncheon, the chances are that it is all up 
with him, and that indigestion has marked him for her own. But 
breakfast in one form or another is an absolute necessity, and the 
first meal of the day may fairly claim to be considered, if not alto- 
gether equal, as at least only second in importance, to the crowning 
ceremony of dinner. 

Important, however, as it undoubtedly is, there is no meal re- 
specting which there is a greater diversity of opinion, or upon 
which it is moro difficult to lay down any abstract rules that 
shall be generally acceptable. Hardly any two persons entirely 
agree in their views as to what is the most desirable form 
of breakfast ; and if a searcher after the ideal were to follow 
all the advice open to him, the chances are that he would either r 
never breakfast at all, or would rush into suoh extremes as 
would bring him and his breakfasting to an untimely end. A 
good deal of this uncertainty is doubtless due to the change# 
of modern civilization. In the days of our fore&thets, break* 
fust was almost as solid, if not as pretentious, a meal as dinner ; 
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sod the modern trifleir with his tea and tout reads With 
astonishment of the "consumption as a matter of course of huge 
rounds of beef and tankards of ale at an hour when he is usually 
wrapped in alambers from which it would be most painful to him 
to be aroused. It must, of course, be remembered that these heroes 
of the knife and fork were probably snug in bed and well into their 
(first sleep at a time when a modern evening is only just beginning j 
and, after having risen in what we should call the small hours 
•of the morning, they would naturally bo not disinclined for some 
refreshment of a solid and sustaining nature as early as six or seven 
o'clock. There is something about these old-world repasts that is 
pleasantly suggestive of the rudest of health and of active outdoor 
exercise ; and the mind is apt to dwell fondly and perhaps regret- 
fully on the records of gastronomic feats that modern habits have 
rendered a thing of the past. For he would be indeed a bold man 
who should attempt to combine the daily routine of social lifo at 
the latter end of the nineteenth century with a breakfast of cold 
beef and ale ; and should he survive even a very limited course of 
such treatment, he might congratulate himself on being the 
possessor of an iron constitution, and on being absolutely imper- 
vious to the attacks of indigestion. Degenerate as we are, how- 
ever. we have not lost ml traces of the good old-fashioned 
breakfasts of the middle ages, which still survive to n modified 
extent in many country houses throughout the kingdom. And 
what is generally known as a 41 country-house breakfast” is 
perhaps, after all, the pleasantest way of indulging in this neces- 
sary and much-debated meal that is still open to us. There are, in 
the first place, many of the surroundings that existed in tho old 
dajB, in the form of fresh air, exercise, and fairly reasonable hours. 
A quiet country life is essentially conducive to good appetite and 
jrood digestion ; and the overstrained man of business finds that a 
few nights' quiet sloop, with a complete rest from brain-work, will 
enable him to tackle his breakfast with a zest that is unknown 
.to him in London. Given good health and a pleasant party, 
■there is certainly something peculiarly cheerful and exhilarating 
about the breakfast hour on a fine morning in tho country. Tho 
chances are that there is something going forward in the way of 
sport or other recreation which provides a topic of cheerful 
conversation to every one as he appears in turn. If it is summer, 
/there is very likely a cricket match or lawn tennis party coming 
off, affording an ample field for friendly discussion and good- 
humoured 44 chaff.” One gentleman, who is known to bo no groat 
hand at breakfast at any time, is entreated not to eat too much 
for fear of imperilling his chances of a long scoro ; another is 
warned that it is likely to bo a very hot day, and that ho cannot 
•be too caroful of his complexion ; While a third, who is notoriously 
addicted to tho good things of this life, may find himself be^et by 
a circle of importunate friends, who press upon him everything 
there is to eat on the table, exhorting him to keep himself up 
and fortify his system against, the coming fatigues of tho day. 
Nor is the occasion one to be missed by ibe ladies of the party, 
to whom the day’s programme oilers ample opportunities for tho 
■exhibition of their prettiest and most becoming dresses. It has 
long passed into a tradition that Englishwomen are the only 
members of their sex throughout the world who are able to 
atand tho ordeal of early morning horns. What, indeed, ran be 
more bewitching or moro dangerous to the peace of mind of a 
susceptible bachelor than the first appearance of a fair English 
girl on a fine summers morning, with all the accessories of a fresh 
and simple toilet, rolioved, perhaps, by a dainty rose or a ribbon of 
tho representative colours of the house or club, with the fortunes of 
which she is sure to identif y herself during the day in tho keenest and 
probably the most unreasonable maimer V There is no time during 
the day when there are more opportunities for paying those little 
Attentions which are so pleasant to all parties concerned. Thore 
are few houses where, after breakfast has got well under way, 
tho servants are notbauishedfrom the room, whereby tho attendance 
on the ladies devolves upon tho gentlemen of the party ; and, 
although lftdios are not as a rule great breakfast-eaters, there will 
probably be ample opportunities lor any one who is really anxious 
to display his devotion. In short, breakfast affords an excellent 
field for flirtation, and a great deal of quiet 44 business " can be 
effected at this early period of the day. 

Nor do the changing seasons in any way diminish the social 
attractions of the country-house breakfast-table. It may bo a 
question, indeed, whether there is not more real joviality about 
it in autumn or winter than in the balmy atmosphere of mid- 
flummor. There is now something to be Bhot or hunted ; and 
thiB alone is sufficient to impart a zest and a pleasurable bustle 
to the occasion which hardly any other form of amusement 
can supply. Apart from the actual importance of tho parti- 
cular sport on hand, the real or imaginary spice of danger attach- 
ing to it affords a further opening for the interchange of 
tender expressions, whether spoken or merely implied. A 
gentle entreaty to be careful with “that dreadful horse'' — a sort 
of double-barrelled compliment, by the way, as implying not only 
that the person addressed is an object of attraction to lus 
fair neighbours, but that be is about to bestride a quadruped 
requiring exceptional equestrian skill— or an anxiously expressed 
hope that tho hold battue-shooter may not be brought home with a 
charge or two of shot distributed about his nersou, are very 
powerful weapons in the armoury of feminine allurements ; espe- 
cially when, as i§ often tho case where hunting or shooting » 
the order of the day, an early and informal biyakiast is 
instituted, ostensibly for mon only, but from which it is 
understood that ladies if they have any particular reason for 


getting up early, are not to be altogether debarred. Wha$ 
can be more overpowering or more calculated to make a hesitating’ 
suitor OAst all prudence and caution to the winds than to find mm 
a fair damsel has got up at an unearthly hour on a cold winter’s 
morning for the express purpose, as she is pretty sure to let him 
know by some means or other, of Boeing him off or of ministering 
in some way to his comfort. Many a man's fate has been sealed 
in this way ; and it would, indeed, require exceptional sternness of 
disposition not to be overcome by such a touching manifestation 
of regard. 

All this will, however, be looked upon as sheer barbarism by the 
true philosopher and skilled breakfast-eater, who, as a rule, prefers, 
on the grounds both of health and comfort, to take his morning 
meal in tho strictest solitude, and who would consider the sur- 
roundings of such a break fast-table as wo hnvo referred to cal* 
culated to upset his organization for the rest of the day. As 
ho sips his carefully-preparod cup of cocoa, or loiters over his 
morsel of fish or other light and easily-digested adjunct of a repast 
which would have boon looked upon by his great-grandfather as 
only suitable for an invalid, ho will probably shudder at the idea 
of a noisy party at such an hour in the morning, and congratulate 
himself on having sufficient judgment and strength of mind to 
keep aloof from such preposterous orgies. There can be no doubt 
that his view of tho case, though perhaps somewhat unsociable, 
is by uo means without justification. It is impossible to deny that 
a solitary breakfast has advantages which to many may seem altogether 
to outweigh the frivolous attractions of a gregarious meal. For to 
enjoy tho latter thoroughly, it is in the first place necessary to be 
in the possession of good health and a fair amount of animal spirits ; 
and tliuroare few of us who do not occasionally get up in tho morning 
with a disposition to shun our fellow-creatures, and a longing to 
be left in peace until the day shall be a little older . and weibel 
strong enough to battle with what it may bring forth. There are 
some, moreover, who may bo inclinod to shrink from tho enforced 
publicity of tho social breakfast-table in the matter of their 
morning letters, which in manf country houses, especially those 
where old-established customs are rigidly maintained, are timed 
to appear when breakfast is about half over and conversation is per- 
haps beginning to ti ag. There is doubtless much that is impressive 
about the entry of tho confidential upper servant with the poBt- 
bag, and tho solemn unlocking thereof by the master of the 
house ; and the subsequent distribution of its contents is probably 
to many the most exciting moment of the day. But, should it 
happon that your letters contain bad nows, or even such intelli- 
gence only as requires your immediate and undivided attention, 
tho laughter and chatter going on around you will sound all of a 
sudden strangely discordant, and your only object will be to 
escape as quickly as possible to the solitude of your own room. 
Or you may have your own reasons for not wishing that a certain 
handwriting or a certain monogram should be observed by that 
charming lady by your side, who nevertheless will have seen it, 
and formed her own conclusions on the subject, before you 
lmvo bud time to take possession of the letter ; and you leel, 
as you open it with a feigned indifference, that all hope of 
secresy on that subject at any rate is at an end. If by any 
chance there is no letter for you at all, you are conscious 
of being an object of somewhat contemptuous pity, not only 
to the trusty domestic who passes you without thrusting his 
salvor under "your nose, but to tho company in general ; and your 
sentiments, which under the influence of a good breakfast and 
pleasant society, were beginning to expand into general philanthropy 
and a disposition thoroughly to enjoy yourself, are changed into 
envy, hatred, malice, and a general feeling of bitterness and dis- 
content. All this is happily avoided in thoso well-ordered 
establishments where the post comes in quite early in tho morning, 
and where you can have your letters brought up to your room 
before coining down to breakfast. But even then you may bo 
called upon to face a mixed company and to join in conversation 
or laughter fur which tho perusal of your letters or tho s1#te of 
your health has rendered you singularly indisposed ; and you may 
find yourself wishing that every British subject was compelled by 
legislative enactment to breakfast alone. On such occasions, indeed, 
you may bo tempted to contrast your present positiou somewhat 
unfavourably with the freedom and independence of a bachelors 
lilb in chambers or lodgings, and to register a vow, to be re- 
ligiously observed until some unusually pleasant invitation causes 
you to throw your good resolutions on one side, that you will 
henceforward eschew country-house parties and live the life of a 
recluse. For it need hardly bo observed that, in order thoroughly 
to enjoy the advantages arising from a solitary breakfast, it is 
necessary either to be a bachelor or to have acquired a stato of 
independence that is vouchsafed to few married men. 

It would seem hardly fitting to quit this subject without some 
reference to a particular form of breakfast which, although now 
happily gone out of fashion, will be remembered by many still 
living, and which indeed appears to have been much in vogue 
among an otherwise intelligent and sensible class of mon up to 
within the last thirty or forty years. We refer to those matu- 
tinal gatherings of whicli wo road in biographies ami memoirs, 
convoked at tho bouse of somo leading luminary in the literary or 
political world, which, commencing at the normal breakfast-hour, 
were prolonged lar into the day. We are usually given to under 
stand tbat on these occasions tho flow of wit and anecdote was 
brilliant nud unceasing, though it must have been rather trying to 
bo expected to be brilliant or amusing so early in the morning. 
Anything more liopcdossly uncomfortable or more entirely u,»- 
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* posed to All accepted theories m to what is conducive to health 
and digestion it would be difficult to imagine. Of all modern 
social inflictions to bo avoided on the score of general discomfort, 
an average wedding-breakfast is about the worst* But theso con- 
vivial or literary breakfasts must have been even more trying in 
some respects ; for, as a wedding-breakfast does not usually take 
place till at least tbe middle of the day, there is generally 
the possibility of getting through a certain amount of the day r s 
business beforehand. But if you are invited to breakfast At nine 
or ten o'clock, and sit over it till about the modern hour for 
luncheon or even later, the chances are that by this time you will 
be hopelessly demoralized, and that the rest of the day will, for all 
practical purposes, be gone. In these days, in fact, such a thing 
would be out of the question, for no one except the veriest idler 
could afford the time for such an entertainment; and to ask a 
party of friends to breakfast with you, unless for some very special 
urpose, would be regarded as a somewhat questionable form of 
ospitality. The practice undoubtedly survives to a certain ex- 
tent in such comparatively old-world retreats as the Universities, 
where not only is the greater part of the morning often taken up 
by a meal that, for the solidity of its component parts, would not 
have done discredit to the ancestors of the party, but where it is 
the fashion to indulge iu such strange mixtures both of solids aud 
lluida as would have tried the digestive powers of a fox-hunting 
squire of the seventeenth century, and would in all probability be 
fatal to any stomach but that of an undergraduate. But, as a 
feature of general society, the breakfast party is a thing of the 
past ; and in the interests of our health and our digestions it is to 
be hoped that it will never again come into fashion. 


METUALI FARMERS. 

I3EIIS0NS who have not visited the least-known parts of tho 
-L Lebanon chain can form no idea of tho pleasant life of its 
mountain-farms. It is a pastoral existence combining the attrac- 
tions of Northern Italy with a liuer climaLe than that of the Venetian 
Alps, with greater freedom, and with the traditional charm of 
tho East. Here, and here only, can wc see tho Arab mares with 
their foals roaming free on the hillsides, the Hocks of goats fol- 
lowing the tune of tho pipe, tho oxen treading out the corn, and 
the full grapes pressed into tho cup. Hero tho tricklo of a water 
sweeter than wine springing ice-cold from tho rock, and the cries 
of the kites borne up from the valleys on u breeze fresh with tho 
scent of pine-woods And of the sea, are tho only Bounds that break 
in on a lazy mid-day silence unknown to cities. In the distance 
the snow- topped poaks of Ain flta and Jebel Suuneen form 
a tine backgrornd for a picture that changes with every curve 
of the mule-paths — a picture of no very striking beauty per- 
haps, but still one that has its own unique fascination. No- 
where else can industry and desolation bo seen at Buch perpetual 
strife ; every inch of the higher ground has to be disputed with 
the stubborn blue rock, and a Norfolk farmer would be ashamed of 
bis annual grumbling were he to see the land which, taking tho 
good with the bad, can give from ten to thirty per cent, on outlay. 
The comparative poverty of the earth ia, however, compensated 
for by the magnificent climate, and soil which would be worth 
little elsewhere yields double and treble crops on the Syrian 
slopes, The mulberry trees stripped in early spring give a second 
loaf harvest in autumn, aud the Franjee} eh grape may be said to 
bear for two-thirds of the year, showing new leaves, buds, unripe 
fruit, and maturod clusters on the same vine. The hollows which 
have caught the rains, aud the strip on either side of the smaller 
streams, may be sowed and reaped twice between February and 
November with almost any cereal. The most usual products are 
wheat and barley, which will grow with little care, and are sure 
to command remunerative prices, besides supplying the wants of 
the grower ; but wo have seen capital heads of maize lining the 
watercourses in sheltered divides, and tobacco will often flourish 
freely even on the high grounds. 

Tbe race of cultivators who enjoy theso natural advantages are 
frugal almost to a fault. Men worth a couple of million of piastres 
will dress and live in a style below that ot an English ploughboy. 
Although imbued with a certain traditional sense of honour on 
some points, they are almost without that pride in their belongings 
which should distinguish their Hocinl status. Abundance to eat 
and drink, and freedom from oppression, constitute the summum 
bonum of their existence. True, they have a sturdy independence 
which is pitifully conspicuous by its rarity throughout the 
Ottoman Empire, but this is not the healthy Bort of pride 
one would like to see among them. It ia merely a result of 
their immunity from the grinding of the supreme Government, 
for, with the exception of some of the outlying districts, moat of 
the mountain-farms are beyond the jurisdiction of the Vilayet, 
and exempt from its taxation and tyranny. The difference between 
properties whoro the foot of the" Effendi does not forbid tho 
gross to grow, and those whero ho claims a seigneurial right, is 
* most striking. The threshing-floors of the former uro scenes of 
festive gatherings, where each man winnows out his corn and 
carries home bis full measures untroubled by oiliciuls. At the 
baydars of the latter the revenue officers, in costumes that have 
seen better days, with pen and ink, sieve and shovel, Bet apart the 
Sultan's tenth, and stamp his heaps with tbe ponderous wooden 
seal, leaving the hated 11 Vilayeh Souria ” to warn off peculating 
fingers. We need hardly add that the rightful taxes are the 
smallest burden these villages have to bear. 


We are speaking now, however, of the true Lebanon 
farmer, and we will take for illustration the natives of a 
small village in the Kessrouan, which shall be nameless, and 
which will suit our purpose as well as another* Most of its in- 
habitants are Metualis, the only Christian tenant bring an 
ancient Maronite miller. His co-religionists who onoe dwelt 
there have been slowly ousted from the field by their neigh- 
bours, who are better farmers, and who, when onoe they acquire a 
working majority in a district, soon get it all to themselveB. 
Besides pastoral and agricultural pursuits, few or no indus- 
tries appear to exist amongst the Metuali. Every man is hie 
own mason, carpenter, joiner, and tailor. The houses are very 
roughly thrown together, built of limestone hewn out of the 
ground, if not picked oil its surface, each piece being piled on ae 
it happens best to fit into the angles left by its predecessors. Inside, / 
the walls are plastered with a composition of mad, lime, and straw, 
and the door generally boasts a couple of supporting posts, on the* 
tops of which the largest stone in the building is laid crosswise. 
The windows are merely left out in the course of construction, 
and in their place are a few pieces of plank nailed together 
with the idea of fostering a delusion that the weather can be- 
kept out at night. The dwellings of rich and poor differ but 
slightly, only that tho former will perhaps hftvo frescoed figures 
daubed on the wall in red and blue paint, and a trestle or two, on 
which a mattress makes apology for a divan. As a rule they are- 
all cleanly to look at, though experience will possibly force the 
traveller of to-day to complain, like his first forerunners, “ de la 
grando plan US de raousches, et de puces grans et grosses qui estoient 
dans rust.” Household utensils are few ana primitive. The 
hatterie de cuisine is inexpensive, consisting in four bricks and a 
dozen iron spits, with perhaps a universal saucepan. A flea- 
brush made of the twigs of a sticky plant stands facing a red 
jar, containing tho day’s water supply, in the opposite corner,, 
and tho furniture is complete. For visitors a table of a foot 
high may be produced and a mat unrolled, but such a display 
is extraordinary, and chairs do not enter into tho compass of 
imagination at any time. For out-of-door work all implements 
that will admit of it are made of wood most deftly fashioned. In 
dross the Metuali are as modest as in their other surroundings. 
That of the women is simple, and does not give much scope to 
vanity. It consists in a bodice cut very low and very narrow in 
front and drawn in tight to the figure at the waist, while a skirt, 
generally of the same piece, covers a pair of ample trousers. Their 
head-dress is morely a coloured kerchief tied over and under tho 
two plaits of hair which are allowed to hong down the bock ; and 
some wear curls on either side of the temples in imitation of the 
Bedouin girls. An amber or glass-bead necklace, a brass ring, and 
a bracelet or two of debased silver, are the usuaI ornaments. Ear- 
rings are not very commonly to bo seen. The costume of the men 
is more picturesque than that of their wives and sisters, and the- 
groco with which those sons of the mountain carry themselves even 
in rags and tatters is surprising. No painter or sculptor need 
seek a finer model than a Metuali shepherd springing from rock to 
rock, and stopping now and again with upraisea arm to recall his flock 
to their duty by voice and Bure-Aimed stones. They almost all dress 
aliko in loose blue pantaloons tucked into huge knee-boots made of 
half-tanned leather, and always used as protection against snakes* 

A variegated waistcoat will sometimes cover a shirt, and oftener 
do duty for one ; while over all is tho black-striped abbas , a heavy 
blanket-cloAk, of no particular shape, which serves equally to* 
guard against the heat and the cold. The head is protected by 
tho becoming kefia, which is a square scarf made of silk or 
cotton, and bound over the foreheud by a double coil of thick 
woollen rope dyed black, and sometimes as large as an inch in 
diameter. This coiHure, which will make an ugly man look well, 
is admirably adapted to set off tbe bronzed beauty of the 
mountaineers, who are, however, utterly indifferent to its orna- 
mental virtues as compared to its comfort by day or night. The 
outfit is completed by the belt of many colours, holding the 
rjalioun, or pipe, and the indispensable knife, with the addition 
sometimes of a pistol and brass shield-shaped cases for powder 
and shot. 

It is easily to bo supposed that a life so rude as theirs leave* 
little time to the Metuali for the cultivation of the higher accom- 
plishments. Not one in fifty of them can read or write, and a 
sharpened memory is the only account-book they can keep. To* 
such a pitch is this faculty heightened in some instances as to be* 
little short of marvellous. We remember the steward of a largo 
estate who rendered his complicated accounts weekly without 
notes of any sort, and it was averred that he could recapitulate- 
the items ot uny villager's debit and credit, together with the ex- 
penditure of his master’s establishment, for the last ten years. 
They are quite aware of their want of mental training, and are- 
ready to express shame when reminded of it ; but they will always 
excuse themselves on the plea of no need existing to stimulate them 
towards bettering their education. Their amusements consist in the. 
most primitive dancing and singing. The chant of the women 
is inferior in point of art even to that of the Ghawazeeyeh, bat it 
is fnr sweeter, as they do not aim at the metallic nasal twang so / 
much prized iu Egypt. When singing in chorus, they trill a refrain 4 7 
to each verse very much in the style of a Swiss jodel, which has a> 
pleasing effect, especially at night, when the facial exertions are 
not apparent. Their dance is of quite a rudimentary kind, and 
has neither grace nor quaintness to recommend it Although, as 
a rule, no woman is allowed to dance in the presence even of her 
own husband, or indeed of any near male relative, the rule is not 
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«teict|y observed, and we have aeen man and wife perform their antics 
to company, notwithstanding, too, that he was a priest of his sect. 
The usual dance of the men is more grotesquely feeble than that 
of the women, and Half a dozen mountaineers joining hands and 
•tamping round a circle to the accompaniment of clapped hands is 
a ludicrous spectacle to be compared to nothing but the gambols 
of tame bears, as we are accustomed to see them swaying to the 
flute of the Savoyard. The enjoyment they themselves derive 
from the exercise is nevertheless unbounded, and in ten minutes 
they will work themselves up to a frenzy resembling that of the 
Dervishes. Occasionally such a performance possesses an attraction 
to the person of a skilled piper, whose music is really good, when 
the listener, like Evelyn on hearing the Marseilles galley-slaves, 
will be astonished how he plays “ both loud and soft music very 
rarely.*’ Another amusement, which is at the same time an occu- 
pation, is the chase. Some of the farmers grow so fond of sport 
as entirely to neglect Oeres for Diana, and tbo grain ripens and falls 
ungamered while the sportsman is skulking after partridges, or lying 
in wait for larger game in the forests. Hero wolves and bears are to bo 
found, but they are seldom killed, owing to the poor quality of the 
weapons and the toughness of the quarry. Not long ago a bear- 
hunt was successfully terminated after two days* hard work, and 
at the cost of a mail's life, when the animal’s skin was found 
to contain fifteen bullets — a result which would scarcely 
encourage future meddling with the destroyers of the maize crops. 
Most of the guns are single-barrelled, of prodigious length and of 
antique build, but, notwithstanding their clumsiness and flint locks, 
a good shot rarely misses his aim with them. Like nil other 
matters of Eastern life, the departure for the chaso has its special 
formalities, and the distinction between tho valediction addressed 
to a sportsman of repute and that to a novice must bo strictly ob- 
served. The greatest insult that could he offered to the former 
would be to dismiss him with the words Neshuofuk, or “ We shall 
see what you can do,” it being well-known that he nover returns 
empty-handed; and, on the contrury, by saying, Awwnyduk, or 
u according to your custom,” to a mediocre gun wo pay him tho 
most delicate flattery imaginable. These small set modes of expression 
are innumerable, and make one of tho greatest difficulties in tho way 
of a foreigners acquitting himself politely in Arab company. At 
tho same time it must be extremely convenient to a pooplo of 
limited idoas to have speech and answer apportioned out for every 
occurrence of daily life. 

Turning for a moment to the social relations of the Mctuali, 
we remark that they are marred as usual by religious crotchets, 
though not to so great a degree as in the case of genuine 
Mohametans of the true Shiite sect. The women are treated more as 
companions to the men than ns toys or slaves, aud, except at harvest- 
time, when they work hard in the fields, they busy themselves 
actively with domestic caies and with the housing of cattle and 
tending of poultry. Though tho law does not hold the Metuali to 
monogamy, whether by poverty or by inclination bo usuully re- 
stricts himself to one wife. 8 lie, in return, is generally very lend 
of him, and is perhaps n better wife than mother, which is not 
often the case under the Koranic dispensation. Many couples como 
together originally in virtue of the curious custom of tho Metn f 
or law of possession, by which a father gives up his daughter for a 
term of years on payment of a sum fixed by written contract. At the 
expiration of the time the girl is returned, and, if her temporary 
owner has not been pleased with her, she is again in the market, 
either to re-enter into Mctn or to bo married. No atnin whatever 
attaches to her. We know of a case in which a man paid oil 1 a 
heavy mortgage by meauB of bis three daughters, marrying them 
all well finally. Consequently, a Metuali father will mostly be 
better pleased to seo himself* blessed with handsome girls than 
with stalwart boys — another anomaly in the East. Tho results of 
this system, strangely enough, do not seem to bo so prejudicial 
as might be supposed to the primitive society in which it is carried 
on ; for it naturally happens, in tho majority of cases, wheu a 
woman has borne children to a man which he must support, that he 
is not willing to repudiate her, but prefers to keep tho mother with 
the family, and so tho Mvtn becomes tho preliminary to marriage. 

Though we do not wish to euter into the wide question of land 
tenure in Syria, we may perhaps say a word as to the conditions 
on which the tenant-farmers of the Kessrouan hold and cultivate 
their land. Most of them are little more than bAdly-pnid labourers 
under a large proprietor, whose principle is os follows. Tho tenant 
is put in possession of a house and a lew acres, for which he pays 
a fixed rental to the owner, and from which he has to make the 
best profit he can. This is generally small, and in bad years an 
ugly deficit makes recourse to the usurer a necessity. The nearest 
money-lender is of course tho proprietor, who advances surnB 
sufficient for the working of his own farms at a remunerative 
interest, taking meanwhile the prospective crops as surety. He 
thus receives at once tho rent of his farm, a high intorest for 
capital, and the whole of the produce, leaving the farmer perhaps 
stw to debt. The system seems infamous at a first glance, but it 
is not so utterly bad as it appears if the proprietor is tolerably 
just. Some there are whose aim is merely to extort as much 
aoney as possible, and under such men the life of the poor is 
little better than slavery ; but the majority content themselves 
with getting quick and large returns for their expenditure, with- 
out pressing too much on the peasantry. < We then see the 
agriculturist living from hand to mouth, it is true, but in com- 
parative ease and comfort, and the proprietor netting from fifteen 
h twenty per cent, on his capital. Such a rate may astonish 
Western speculators, but it is a common one in Syria, and a 


short while ago the writer was offered twenty-five per cent, on 
undeniable security. Those who practise extortion, and have 
“ their backs in a niche,” os the Turn say of people enjoying pro*, 
tection in high quarters, frequently get forty and fifty per oent. 
without any risk. If the season is bad the owner’s pocket does 
not suffer so much os the tenants* mouths, aud we regret to say, 
in many instances, their backs also. All things considered, we 
cannot wonder at tbe objectless existence led by the eons of 
the soil ; we can only pity them, and admire the spirit and gaiety 
which centuries of oppression have not been ablo to kill. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

T HE money market just now presents an interesting subject of 
study. A month ago the Bank rate of discount was as tow 
ns 2j per cent., while in the open market the rate was no more 
than 1} per cent. On August 18 the Bank rate was raised to 
3 per cent., and a week later to 4, while the open market 
rate for a time closely followed the Bank rate. This week, 
however, the opou market has been less firm, And the rate h&B 
fallen to 3$ per cent. Still within a month tho Bank rate has 
rieon 60 per ceut., and the open market rate has more than 
doubled. But for all that, money for very short periods, os a day, 
a few days, or a week, can hardly be lent at all. In the short 
loan market of London such a contrast between tbe rate of dis- 
count and the demand for loans is not uncommon, and it points 
to a very general expectation, or, at least, apprehension, that 
money is about to becomo scarce and dear. When such an ap- 
prehension arises, all who think that they will need money 
make haste to supply themselves by the discount of bills, afld as 
they do this only as" a precaution, they naturally desire to plAce 
the money out at interest until they shall want to make uso 
of it themselves. A number of people over-supplied for the 
moment, and eager to earn something by lending out money, 
yet unwilling to part with it for any length of time, necessarily 
reduce the rate of interest, and create an impression that there is a 
plethora of loanable capital. In tho present instance the cause of 
tho apprehension which has brought about the state of things on 
which wo are commenting is not to be found at home. If the 
murkot were under the influence of domestic causes only, tbe Bank 
rate need not have been raised. Tho genuine demand for banking 
accommodation ib 110 greater than it was a month ago. The im- 
provement in trade, which began exactly two years ago, has not yet 
reached the stnge at which it would affect the value of money. It 
undoubtedly continues, as is proved by the Board of Trade Returns 
issued on Wednesday, which not only show that the exports this 
year exceed those of the corresponding period of last year — as 
they, in turn, exceeded those of 1 879— but, what is more significant, 
thoexeem last month was greater than for any previous month, de- 
monstrating that the improvement is gaining momentum. And 
the evidence of these figures is supported by tho railway traffic 
returns, and, indeed, by all available statistics. But, although 
tho improvement continues, it is not yet marked enough to 
raise prices and wages. And, until these are raised, improve- 
ment in trade does not affect the value of money. Nor does it 
seem probable now that we shall witness this autumn a more 
decided improvement.' Had tbe harvest turned out as good ns at 
one time it prom Led to be, it is likely that trade would have re- 
ceived a great impetus; for the farmers, though not recouped 
tho losses of previous years, would have regained courage, and 
their ability to spend more would have reacted on all classes. But 
the rains of August have rendered inevitable a continuance of the 
agricultural distress. A more decided improvement in trade is 
therefore not likely, unless, indeed, it should be brought about by 
increased purchasing from abroad. Dearer money, therefore, from 
an increased trade demand is not to bo looked for. And the 
rampant speculation of tho early summer, which forced up Stock 
Exchange securities, and gave rise to eager bidding for loans, has 
died out. Thus, as we have said, the causes tending to enhance 
the value of money are not to bo found at home. These causes 
aro simply the bullion movements, generating a fear that we shall 
be loft without a sufficient supply of gold to sustain our bank- 
ing system. 

There is a steady demand for gold for three separate countries — 
Italy, the Argentine Confederation, and the United States. The 
Italian demand is limited in amount, and not urgent, and there- 
fore, if it stood alone, would produce little effect. It was origin- 
ally for sixteen millions sterling, of which three or four have 
already been obtained, and, consequently, only about twelve 
millions are now required. Moreover, there are nearly two years 
allowed within which to provide them. The demand] being thus 
measurable, is not calculated to excite alarm. The demand for the 
Argentine Confederation, again, like that for Italy, is for the pur- 
pose of resuming specie payments. But it is much smaller than 
the Italian, and, therefore, still less calculated to disturb tho 
market. It is tbo drain to Now York which has so suddenly and 
strikingly enhanced the value of money, and which, being an un- 
known quantity, is puzzling the most experienced observers. A 
fortnight ago, when the drain had hut just begun, we stated our 
reasons for thinking that it would prove much less than was thon 
generally supposed, aud so far the event has confirmed our antici- 

S ations. Now, however, we would express the opinion that the 
rain, though checked, is not ended. In all commercial countries 
it is matter of experience that an augmented demand for currency 
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(irises in the autumn. We feel it in England in October, Mid 
in Ireland and Scotland in November; whereas in America 
it is most marked in September. The explanation of the pheno- 
menon is that the crops ripen all over vast regions so nearly at the 
same time that labourers cannot pass in any considerable numbers 
from district to district. Harvesting operations are going on at 
the same time over very extensive areas, and delay even for a 
day when the crop is ripe mny bo fraught with ruinous con- 
sequences. lienee there is an eager demand for labour, and wages 
rise in a few days a hundred or even two hundred per cent. Every 
one able to work is thus tempted into tho fields, and the weekly 
wage expenditure is doubled, trebled, or, it may bo, quadrupled. 
To pay these enhanced wages, the farmers must have actual cash, 
either coin or notes. In a country of the immense extent of the 
United States it naturally takes a much longer time to get back to 
the great cities the cash thus taken out than it does in a small 
island like Great liritain. Moreover, in the United States tho 
cultivated area is yearly being pushed further and further into the 
wilderness, away from the region of banks. Thus the demand 
for cash is increased, and its return is delayed. Further, a 
very large proportion of the American harvest is grown lbr 
European consumption, and there is always a rush to get as 
much as possible of it to market early. This in its turn gives 
rise to another expansion of the currency. The dealers in the For 
West have to pay cosh to the farmers ; they have also to pay 
for transport, storage, and so on. And os soon os tho grain 
crops are “ moved ” the cotton crops begin to be; garnered and sent 
to market. Thus harvesting practically docs not end till Christ- 
mas, though the real pressure, as we nave said, is ffclt about the 
third weok in September. We are thus very close to the time 
when the stringency in the New York market ought to be greatest, 
but os yet there is no appearance of stringency. The rates for 
call money in New York are telegraphed 3 ami 3 } per cont., tho 
money market is reported to be easy, while the sterling exchange, 
the indicator whether gold is likely to bo taken from Europe, is 
moving upwards. Even in the West the money market is not 
stringent, nor is there a large ofilux of cash from Now York. In 
Chicago, indeed, there is a very active demand for loans, but it is 
caused by a wild speculation in wheat, designed to force up prices. 
Tho speculators are endeavouring to keep back supplies, and thus to 
make the markets artificially bare and compol the public to nay 
exorbitant prices. To carry out tho conspiracy, of course, they 
need immense funds, and they have borrowod fabulously. Hut 
it is incredible that a plot of this kind can for any length of time 
affect the money market. 

So far, therefore, there is no symptom of such u tightness in the 
New York market as would lead to a heavy draiu from Europe, and 
the reasons we assigned a fortnight ago for thinking it probable that 
stringency will continue to be prevented are still in full force. 
The Secretary of tho Treasury has to redeem the bonds which 
have been culled in for payment, and though they are being pre- 
sented very slowly, they still will continue to come forward aud^ 
to afford relief to tho market. Besides, ho has a largo surplus of 
revenue over expenditure, which he will no doubt employ in 
buying bonds for tho Sinking Fund. Lastly, ho bus to pay for 
several millionaworth of bonds formerly held in Europe, and sent 
over for redemption. Add to all this that the speculation for 
the rise which was carried on upon tho New York Stock Ex- 
change for nearly two years has during the past two mouths given 
place to a speculation for the fall ; and that consequently there is 
not the demand in New York for loans for the Stock Exchange, which 
last year and the year before contributed so powerfully to enhance 
the value of money. But if it thus he true that money is jjpt dear in 
Now York, and is not likely soon to become dear, it does not seem 
probable that much gold will be sent thither from Europe. At 
the same time it is necessary to bear in mind that the damage 
done to the English wheat crop by the rains of tho past few weeks 
will inevitably lead to a larger and earlier importation of American 
whoat than would otherwise have taken place. Had August been 
dry and hot, our own farmers would have sent thoir wheat to 
market without delay, and the foreign imports would have been 
postponed. But now the home wheat is too Boft to be fit for 
grinding until mixed with & drier and harder grain. Consequently 
we must obtain early supplies from the United States, which 
thus acquire the power to take gold in payment. We have 
grounds for the belief that they will exercise tho power 
sparingly, but the fact remains that we shall be in their debt, 
and that we must pay them somehow. There &T 6 three ways of 
paying them— by me&nB of gold, of Stock Exchange securities, 
and of commodities. Could wo choose, we should prefer com- 
modities, and we are not without hopo that we shall be able to 
sell to them an increased amount of commodities. But, doubtless, 
the Americans will toko likewise both securities and gold. 


TIIE BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

1710R the first time there has been a festival and competition of 
X the Orphdon Societies of France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
in England. The effect has been to make the town of Brighton 
for some days more like a town seen in a dream than anything in 
common experience, the curious contrast of the ordinary life of 
an English fasbiouable watering-place with that of a small 
Continental town en fete being at once interesting and bewilder- 


ing. The King's Road has been invaded by Fanfares and 
Harmonics, headed by their banners ; the footpaths have been 
crowded by French and Belgian^peakmg men in every variety of 
costume, from the full evening dress or frock-coat, black trousers, 
and white tie of the bourgeois to the ordinary clothes of the 
peasant in his best, finished off by a fancy cap. The Qrphdon 
organization includes all classes of society, and by its good arrange- 
ment and uniformity of rules and regulations helps the fbrmatipn 
of musical societies throughout France, Belgium, and {Switzer- 
land. These societies find rules ready to their Hands, and receive a 
stimulus to work from the frequent contests which are held always 
under the same conditions in different small centres, as well as 
from the greater competitions which from, time to time take place 
in the larger towns. From theso contests the successful societies 
carry off crowns of honour, palms of honour, and medals, which, 
being fastened to their banners, are proudly displayed on Sundays 
and fete-days in their native town when they give concerts in the 
public gardens. 

Some live or six and twenty of thoso societies have now come 
lo Brighton ; they include brass bands, brass and reod bands, string 
bands, and choral societies. As may bo imagined, they vary enor- 
mously in merit, but even the worst appear to have worked hard, 
and gained much. By tho ruleB of the contest, every competing 
society has to pass a test in reading at right. A piece of muric, 
specially composed, is given out ; ten minutes are allowed for the 
performers to read their parts, and the conductor to study the 
score, and then the piece has to ho performed. All these societies, 
composed, although they are, of bond fide amateurs, many of them, 
lads from the plough-tail, are able, at all events, to attempt this feat. 
To attempt any detailed criticism of tho performances of the separate 
societies would be to usurp the functions of tiie jury, and would be 
indeed impossible, since the contests wero held at four different 
cuntros. All that wo can say is, that many of the bands would con- 
trast favourably with good military bands in any European service, 
whilst some of the choral societies present wore extremely good. 
AIL showed good training on Wednesday afternoon % when some 
pieces wero performed by about twenty different bands, massed 
together under a conductor Btrnugo to them nil. Tho general 
effect was so good as to show that all taking pari in the perform- 
ance played as professional musicians should play — by reading 
tliuir music and watching tho conductor. Two concerts have 
boon given at tho Pavilion in which some of tho bands and choral 
societies havo taken part, aided by some bqIo singers from tho 
Grand Opera, Paris. The music chosen was generally trivial and 
uninteresting, but tho performance was above the average of pro- 
fessional concerts of the same class. As tho interest of this 
festival is in tho doings of the amatour musical societies, tho pro- 
fessional singers must bo passed over j but it would be ungracious 
not to notice the very dramatic singing of tho air “ Ah, mon filB," 
from iM t yerbeers PropkHc, by Mme. Appia, at the concert on 
Tuesday evening. 

When we ask ourselves wlmt lessons we can learn in England 
from this virit of Orphoon Societies we find ourselves in doubt 
and perplexity. ,\Ve havo hardly any forlh of centralization of 
the same complete character in this country, with the exception 
perhaps ol' tho Tonic Sol-la, which only deals with choral societies ; 
and, iurlher, we have not in this country that life of leisure with- 
out idleuess which is to ho found in even large provincial towns 
in Franco and Belgium ; so that, on the whole, we fear that we 
should never be able to competo with tho instrumental socioties of 
the Orphtion, as a band cannot be formed unletss the members have 
ample leisure for private practice of their respective instruments. 
Ah far ns regards choral societies, which make hut little demand on 
tho time of members except that given to combined rehearsals and 
practices, wo think that already we possess many purely amateur and 
provincial bodies which would, to say the least of it, quite hold their 
own with any choir which has been heard at Brighton this year. Un- 
doubtedly such associations do tend to do good to the cause of 
musical art. It is perhaps unlikely that they should produce any 
first-rate instrumentalist or composer, but the spread of technical 
knowledge of music which they produce must increase the critical 
power of tho general public, and so react on tho musical profession 
at large for its good. An indirect support of this view is given 
by the interest which has been taken in this Brighton festival by 
the leading musicians in this country, most of whom have accepted 
the post of members of the jury, and have in consequence devoted 
more than two days to hard work including many hours of listen- 
ing to bands and choral societies performing the same music 
one after another. The prizes were distributed to the suc- 
cessful competitors on Wednesday night by the Mayor of 
Brighton at the Pavilion, amidst great excitement amongst 
their mombers and friends, the society of Ixellos in Belgium 
being very cordially cheered by their French and Swiss rivals, 
when their chief received the many prizes won by their band* 

Although on the whole this masting has passed off well and 
brightly, yet there have been some perhaps unavoidable bre&ks- 
down in the organization. It wouid not be graceful or courteous 
to point these out, were it not that we hope that we may again 
have the pleasure of hearing one of these contests, and that by call- 
ing attention to defects we may help to remove them at some future 
festival. We therefore feel bound to take notice of the report 
that on Monday night many members of the Society were’ tumble \ 
to get beds at all, and Wandered about the streets aU right* 
Whether this report be tree or not. it is quite m ,ijm ■SHk 
delay and inconvenience was oanaad at the gbeMtabn 

of the seemingly obvious precaution of posting at 
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the principal doors, which led to performers being sent wandering 
round the building and amongst the audience ; while, again, there 
was no one at the post-office able to Bpeak a word of French, so as to 
help the struggling crowd of people anxious to get their letters and 
money. Yet another effect of small faults in the machinery of the 
organisation was that the printed programme* of the concerts 
were no guide to the performances given, which *by no means 
tendm^to the good temper of the audiences. 

Hesad accident at Uharenton had caused the death and injury 
of many who were to have taken part in the festival, and sub- 
scriptions have been started to relievo the distress caused by this 
fatality. Several of the societies and some of the solo singers 
remained in Brighton in order to give a concert on Thursday in 
\ aid of the fund. ^In spite of this gloomy incident, and in spite of 
the slight failures in the machinery for their comfort, all the 
j competitors seemed happy and pleased with their visit, and, 
indeed, had so strong a reserve of energy and good spirits that 
many of the bands gave open-air concerts on the beach entirely 
on tneir own account. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER AND MULLINGER'S INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH HISTORY.* 

FT1H1S Introduction to the. Study of Bnylish History is made up 
X of what are in fact two distinct works united for convenience 
in one volume, with a single index, and having only the further con- 
nexion of a common object : — 44 to provide some liclp for students 
who, having gone through the ordinary school course, wish to 
devote themselves to the special study of some part of the history 
of their country.” The lirst step towards special study is to know 
what to study ; and tlio second part of this book therefore contains 
n treatise on 4ho authorities, contemporary and non-contemporary, 
for English history. This is tho production of Mr. Mullingar, 
whoso work, according to his colleague Professor 8. K. Gurdinciv, 
is to be considered as u the kernel of tho volume.” Mr. ( lurdiner 
himself contributes the essay which procedes Mr. Miillinger’s 
work, His conception of hie subject will be best explained in his 
own words : — 

No one win really study any particular period of history mi loss he knows 
H great deal about what preceded it amt whnt came after it. lie cannot, 
seriously study a generation of men as if it could be isolated and examined 
like a piece of inorganic mutter. lie has to hear in mind that it. is a portion 
of a living whole which is under his observation. The work of t lie con- 
structive imagination comes in where tlm work of in\ estimation ends. In 
the end this is a work which every man must do for himself, lie will have 
to pick out from the manifold facts of history llnw» whieh seem to him to 
be more important than the others, and it will never happen that any two men 
will be precisely agreed us to the relative importanee of any set of la«*K 
Yet it may not be altogether useless to those who arc girding themselves 
to the task to have before them an attempt in trace the life of the English 
nation by one who 1ms at. all events given much of ids time and thought. in 
au attempt to realise to himself what that life has been. 

This is a claim only too modestly urged. No historical student 
but will bo grateful' for tho guidance of ono so competent as Mr. 
Gardiner. Of his accuracy and research, of liis peculiar im- 
partiality, combined with great power of entering into the feelings 
of the past, it is superfluous here to speak. They are well known 
to all who have studied the yet incomplete series of works by 
which Mr. Gardiner has added so much to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Stuart period. It will be noted that in the 
extract just given the author speaks of 44 the work of tho con- 
structive imagination”; but for tho reassurance of tlioso who may 
think that the constructive imagination is apt now-a-dnys to play 
too laTge a part in the writing of history, we must say that he 
also impresses upon the student “ how much liis power of judging 
fairly the characters of history depends upon complete accuracy 
in the matter of dates and pluces ” — words which cuunol be too 
much laid to heart. 

To give within the limits of a review any adequate notion of an 
essay which extends over the whole of English history, with an 
introductory chapter upon 41 The Ancient World,” is of courso out 
of the question. What perhaps most strikes one at a first reading 
is the skill with which the author has managed to make his essay 
vivid and interesting without tho introduction of auocdoto or of 
u word-painting ” — in short, without over stepping out of the 
character of an essayist and commentator. Sentences sharply ex- 
pressed and full of thought and meaning might be extracted from 
it in numbers. Here and there indeed we mark a slip into that 
carelessness of composition which is tbo besetting sin of the pre- 
sent day. “He shrunk from the jealousies of the great English 
families, from the rough animalism of English enjoyments, from its 
want of polish and culture, and from its low ideal of the religious 
life/* If it* relates, as grammatically it should, to (< animalism, it is 
difficult to conceive “ animalism ” as a thing that forms ideals, high 
to low. We question whether Gnut could allay divisions, though 
ify might re-unite or efface them. Aud it is at least awkward to 
say that “William II. threw himself into sheer oppression.” 
We should not pause to* make mere verbal criticisms, were it not 
that this earslessness on the part of good writers is a great and 
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growing evil. Two criticisms on matters of fact also suggest 
themselves. We are surprised to find so accurate a writer re- 
peating the common mistake of calling Pandulf, at the time 
of John’s submission, tho Pope’B Legate, a position to which he 
did not attain till later. On the next point we only suggest a 
doubt. Pointing a contrast between the ideals of the Church 
and of the State, Mr. Gardiner says : — 

Tho groat carl who stood up against llonry I IT. was known a* Sir Simon 
the Itiglucoua. The great king who took up and accompli a hod hut task 
was known as the English Justinian. 

This implies that each opithot was contemporary. The first of 
course was so ; but the second has a more modern sound. If it 
is really of the period, we should be glad to know where it is to bo 
found. 

Within our limits, we can but direct attention to tho passages 
dealing with controverted points or to h few hits of special power 
or striking thought. Wo turn to seo Mr. Gardiner's views on tho 
Teutonic Conquest. Here his characteristic caution shows itself. 
44 Over nil this tract,” he says, speaking of the eastern side of our 
island, 44 tho Low Gortnnu speech of tho invaders was to bo hoard. 
To what extent the British population had disappeared is a matter 
of controversy. It is a point on which no certain knowledge is 
attainable.” But, while lie commits itself to no theories as to the 
more or loss complete extermination of tho conquered, ho 
points out that M tho general result is certain. . . . Tho 

! Celtic element, whether it was larger or smaller, was absorbed , 
and left scarcely a truce behind.” When we come to the political 
, institutions of the Teutonic conquerors, we fiud that Mr. Gardiner’s 
I views as to the Witun are rather those of Canon .Stubbs than «f 
Mr. Freeman. On the whole, throughout tho prm-Norman period, 

I Mr. Gardiner lms evidently been chiefly influenced by the Canon, 
j with whom lie has probably more mental affinity than with Mr. 
j Freeman. Though the latter has taught everybody Old-Englislx 
history, though all writers on the subject are more or less his 
disciples, there seem to be few whom he has inspired with his 
own feelings of aflectiou, enthusiasm, and loyal devotion lor the 
Old-Kuglish people. At any rate, Mr. Gardiuer plainly holds 
that, from Edgar to tho C' on lessor’s time, they wore but a sluggish 
pind bornv set, with a very imperfectly developed sense of nation- 
ality ancl an insufficient “ moral and mental standard.” He 
acknowledges the lordship uf the Wost-Suxon kings over the 
Celts of Wales and Scotland ; but it is almost, in a spirit of levity. 
Edgar, lie ud m its, treated the Celtic kings distinctly as his 
inferiors ” ; but he disrespectfully adds that “it was perhaps well” 
for Edgar “ that, he did not attempt to impose upon them any 
very tangible tokens of his supremacy.” The one “ tangible token” 
on record — the triumphal progress of Edgar on tho Bee — Mr. 
Gardiner rejects as a legend. Harold receives a fair allowance of 
laudatory epithets ; but after all he is but 44 the ablest man of an 
unprugresaivo nice,” bringing no new ideas into politics or war — a 
view much resembling that taken by Mr. Green. 

The Norman troops attacking, or flying in simulated rout, at tho word 
of Duke William, or exchanging the combat of the horseman for the 
emu bat of the archer at liis wind, deserved, at least in u military sense, to 
win. William put liis mind into the butilc, Harold could but give his 
example. 

Warmth and enthusiasm arc not wanting to Mr. Gardiner 
when ho comes to speak of tho Church and of its services in 
consolidating England. I lit* defence of monasticism — a fair 
and reasonable defence, and not a panegyric, for lio admits 
the obvious faults of the system — is specially noteworthy. 
Another excellent passage is tliut in which he 'draws a com- 
parison between tho monks and the friars, 44 the last helpful 
gift of tho medieval Church to tho world.” With the be- 
ginning of tho fourteenth century the true work of the me- 
diicval Church ends, and there is nothing which fully takes its 
place. Mr. Gardiner indeed appreciates hotter than most modern 
writers the ideal uf chivalry, which, as he says, ** was to the 
medieval warrior very much what monasticism was to tho 
! medieval Churchman," and which, albeit in many respects uq- 
| questionably inferior, was yet, he considers, in some points higher 
! than the monastic ideal. But. this appreciation of the good side 
of chivalry docs not lead him to extend his approval to the 
i Hundred Years' War, which he, like Mr. Green, regards as almost 
wholly evil. To our thinking be is too hard upon Henry V. — 

More unprincipled wav there never was. It hud not even the excuse 
which the wur of Edward 111. hud, of the nccc>>s»ity of giving protection 
to the English trade with Flandeis. 

In fairness it should be remembered that Henry V. must have 
grown up, like other Englishmen of his time, in the belief that to 
conquer France was tho mission and vocation of England. That 
Englishmen should rule in France seemed then as natural and 
justifiable as that Englishmen should rule in India now. Nor 
does Mr. Gardiner ever seem to take in the fact that it was the 
French who broke the treaty of Bretigny, aud that, technically 
speaking, Henry only continued an existing war. Though lio is 
less rigorous towards Edward III., oven there ho hardly sets the 
cose in a fair light. Thore is not a word of the assistance given 
by Philip to tho Scots, no apparent consciousness that the actual 
breach of the peace came from Philip. It is easy for a writer 
to set up a theoretical standard of morality unknown to practical 
men at the time — indeed far above that followed by the men who 
do the rough work of politics and war in our own day — and then 
to condemn them for coming short of it. Mr. Gardiner s remarks 
on the Hundred Years' War should be compared with those, made, 
we vonture to think, in a more teasonable and truly historical 
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spirit, by Mr. Freeman in hie first series of Historical Essays and 
by Canon Stubbs in his Constitutional History, especially at p. 73 
of his third volume, where Henry V. is judged with perfect 
fairness. 

On the other band, we turn with satisfaction to the passages 
d ealing with Wyclifle, with the Peasant Insurrection, and with the 
general social movements which were connected with. Lollard ism. 
The modernization of the famous doctrine of Dominion is parti- 
cularly happy 

Stripped of its scholastic and cccloHisstical form. Dominion founded on 
Grace was the doctrine with which we are w> familiar at the present day, 
that no authority or institution can, in the long run, justify its exiatenco 
except by the services which it is capable of rendering. 

Mr. Gardiner's account of the Star Chamber, whose dominion, 
hateful as it became, was originally 44 founded on grace/ will be 
read with great interest, this being a subject on which he is known 
to be strong 

Henry VI I., indeed, did not leave the con nt it ut ion quite as he found it. 
Lawyers tell us that the court of the Star Chamber wa* derived from the 
ancient jurisdiction of the Privy Council. But it was reinvigurated by 
Act of .Parliament in the early part of the reign of the fiwt Tudor king, 
and, for ail practical purpose*, it may be held to date from his time. Con- 
sisting, at first, of certain rovul officer* and one of the chief justices, and 
ultimately, of all privy councillors together vitli the two chief justice*, it 
wg* a tribunal formed to take cognizance of all case* in which justice was 
not to be had from tho ordinary courts. It could not take away life, and, 
till lotcr times, it did not claim to punish by more tlmn fine and imprison- 
ment. The full exercise of the |iuwen which had been given to it was a 
hauling measure. Wherever u powerful landowner cajoled or bullied 
juries, wherever faction banded men together to oppress the innocent, the 
Star Chamber righted the balance. Hurried olf to Westminster, the oflutuler 
/ound hi itself in the presence of judge* whom no bribery would influence, 
no threat* divert from their course. The time might come when the king 
would separate himself from the national feeling, mid wheu such a court 
might convert itself into an irihtrumcnt of oppression. For the present 
the Star Chamber was the weapon with which tho oppressed ur.ned tho 
king, that he might strike the oppressors down. 


Tbe chapter on tho Tudor Monarchy, from which this extract is 
taken, is one of the best parts of the book. The strange and com- 
plex character of Henry Vlll. is well interpreted, though not after 
tho manner which would satisfy Mr. Froude, whose feelings will 
perhaps be shocked by the blunt and uncompromising way in 
which Mr. Gardiner puts things: — 44 Henry threw oil* the autho- 
rity of the Pope simply liecause ho was tired of a staid mid elderly 
wife, and had fallen in love with a ilighty young woman.'’ At tho 
same time his nobler side is recognized, and the picture presented 
of him is a striking and probably a true one. 

We have loft ourselves no space to dwell upon Mr. Gardiner’s 
treatment of the struggle between the first two Stuarts and Parlia- 
ment. How ably and how impartially — unless it bo objected that 
he perhaps hard'y does justice to Laud and the High Churchmen — 
he treats that period, can be imagined by ull who have rend his 
previous works. Nor can we quote, as we should like to do, tho 
passage at p. 173 on the characteristics of what maybe conve- 
niently termed the Hogarth and Fielding period. The essay 
virtually ends with the Congress of Vienna, though tho concluding 
paragraph lightly sketches the state of things down to our own day. 

As it is, we fear we have been somewhat neglectful of Mr. 
Mullinger, whose part of tho joint work, though likely to be of 
great use to the student, does not afford so much material for com- 
ment. To some extent it may remind the reader of Mr. Gairdncr s 
recent hook on tho Early Chroniclers of England, but witli a con- 
siderable difference. Mr. Gairdner’s book is a popular and enter- 
taining account of the 44 early chroniclers ” from Qildus to Ilolinshed ; 
Mr. Mullinger is drier and briefer ; his treatment of his subject 
is less biographical, more purely literary and critical, and he is 
more strictly a guide to the student in choosing what V> read, and 
in estimating each author's value hs an authority. His plan more- 
over is a much larger one, as he tukeB in the authorities for the 
whole of English history, starting with modern writers upon tho 
science of language and the comparative history of institutions, 
and thence proceeding to “ Contemporary Writers,’’ first among 
them C®sar and Tacitus ” ; 41 Non-contemporury,” hut still ancient 
writers, such as Gildas and Bede j and 41 Modern Writers.’' These last 
are only mentioned when they are really good authorities. Histo- 
ries, 44 such ab those of Oldmixon, Barnard, Henry, Hume, Smollett, 
and Sharon Turner,*’ which have 44 bocomo, for the purposes of 
research, confessedly obsolete, not simply from their aofective 
method,, but ob derived from a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the. original manuscript sources,” are not included. Tbe enro with 
which the contemporary sources of information are distinguished 
from those of later times is an excellent feature j and the criti- 
cisms on modern works ore judicious and impartial. Some account 
is also given of the various collections and editions of our old 
writers. In conclusion, we may say that this work will be a great 
help to every one who wishes to know more of its subject than can 
be learnt from the ordiuary Bchool books. Mr. Gardiner supplies 
on admirable general idea of English history, as it presents itself 
to hia mind. Mr. Mullinger puts the inquirer in the way of form- 
ing, if he so chooses, an opinion of his own. 


RUGBY, TENNESSEE.* 

T HE history of a nascent community has about it tho same 
kind of interest which always attaches to the earlier portions 
of a biography. We delight to hear of the infant ways and 
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sayings and doings of great m, Mjd of ’alWor whom wo 
reason to feel any special regard. What “the young Afolbfedes, 
to use the favourite phrase of biographers, did or tfecpiftmsy bo 
more eagerly read about than the account of Us perform moss in 
mature life. Hope and tbe beginnings of a career have charm* 
which do not belong to certainty andsuecess. Where little Is yet 
done everything remains in expectation *, and imaglnatioh may bo 
permitted a freedom of play to which a stop must be put when 
good intentions Are realized or when bright projects have fa iled. 
The President of the Board of Aid to Land Ownership, limited 
(a Company incorporated in England, and with powers Atom the 
Legislature of Tennessee), cannot, however, be accused othokting 
out a too brilliant inducement to intending settlers*. The invita- 
tion to tbe new Hugby is not for those who wish for swift and*, 
easy fortune-making, but only for those who ore ready to toil indf 
be pat'ent in the acquisition of wealth. The young men of 
England educated at our great public schools are informed of a 
spot in the New World to which they may transfer their intel- 
lectual culture and their physical training, to lead a. life of some 
mcutal activity and of harl, useful labour, in which they may 
gradually exchange dependence upon others for competence, and 
do good work in reclaiming an untouched soil and in developing 
the wealth of one of the tinest districts of the United States. 

It is not, of course, to public school men alone that the 
offer is made; but the name of the new settlement, no lew 
than tbe arguments used in its favour, indicate them os the 
class from which recruits are chiefly expected to come* Every 
nation almost has iu all periods of history sent forth its excess of 
population to occupy fresh regions, and colonization, with more er 
less of goodwill towards existing occupants, has been tho normal 
mode m which the geographical extension of the human race has 
been effected. There is nothing, therefore, peculiar in the fact that 
our own country should still be seeking what has alwaj’s been the 
natural remedy for a people unable to find room in their native land* 
But that which is wiihout precedent is tho great number of persona 
for whom their own country is now unable to find remunerative 
employment, and whose social position and education unfit them 
for any but what aro usually taken to be The only fit occupa- 
tions for gentlemen— tho Church, law, medicine, the public servicea 
(civil, naval, or military), or the higher kinds of commerce* Our 
old frieud Will Wimble of the Spectator is selected as a type of 
the idle younger son of the landed gentry — willing to do serious 
work, but unable to find any. It fe admitted that the prejudice 
against engaging in trade which until recently subsisted in our 
upper classes is now nearly extinct, and that many more ways ore 
now open. But it is also affirmed with truth that tbe ways are 
not enough for the wants of those who would follow them. For 
to the ran its of the gentry are now added the wealthy professional, 
commercial, and manufacturing classes, who send their sons also 
to tho public schools to be educated along with the sons of the old 
county families. Mr. Hughes boldB that the spirit of our highest cul- 
ture— thnt is, in bis opinion, tbe spirit of tbe public schools — and the 
spirit of tradu do not agree together, and thus one way is practically 
closed, even if want of capital or private connexion did not other- 
wise eifectually bar the entrances to a life of successful commerce. 
Now, taking the spirit of trade iu its best sense, and declining to 
believe that all trade pursuits iu England are so tainted with 
fraud and corruption that no honest man of any grade can engage 
in them with a good conscience, it may be asked whether the 
spirit of the public schools may not be in fault as well os 
that of trade. There is still existing a pleasant belief that an 
English gentleman is tho best specimen of the human species under 
civilization which can be produced, and that he is the product of 
tho English public schools, because no other country of Europe 
has similar educational institutions. Probably the typical 
“ Christian, scholar, uud gentleman ” of the last generation or two 
knew, or, nt any rate, cared more for, Greek ana Latin, and had 



lender of a groat reformation— indeed, to be compared to a Luther* 
while llugby is tho Wittenberg of the educational change— -and 
no one can grudge him the pleasure of having said so in on address 
about tho new colony recently delivered at his own old school. 
But wo have surely had something too much of this; and it has 
to be considered whether public schools, like many othsr cherished 
institutions, aro not now on their trial ; and whether they nelly 
do give the best education, in the sense of best fitting their pupils 
for tho future dutieB of life. It is conceded that, in one respect at 
leaBt, they do nut ; t heir's pint is antagonistic to the spirit 01 trade* 
Doe* their attempt at teaching Greek and Latin, and theft ex- 
travagant addiction to sports, however manly, justify their fi glu iq 
to being exclusively in the right, and to withdrawing from homo 
influence for so many valuable months and yean the best of the 
male youth of our land P There is an : element, too, of and 

pretence oven in the great schools, which must be heartbreak- 
ing to their able and conscientious masters* So many parents 
do not really want their sons to be taught Grade and Latin, o 3 > 
indeed, anything else that is taught. They look chiefly to 
friendships which, it la hoped, may he formed* and* to 
tinction m tbe boats or in the cricket field. The rec en t mos t 
reasonable demand far a better knowledge Of Wmdk In ran- 
didates for commissioss 'in the army has not beta met gener- 
ally as yet in the right mode by &e public sc h oo ls* Cm the 
Continent French nna Germans and are beginning to 

teach their children English; they know the use of it. We do 
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not t ea ch modem languages as they should be taught in what are 
our best places of education. An English army under conceivable 
ciicumatanoes might fare aa badly without officers knowing 
French or German as the French army did ten or twelve years 
ago, when its officers knew no German. An English public school 
boy is ludicrously helpless in travelling on the Continent. He is 
supposed to know some Latin and Greek— which in reality he 
probably does not— but of French and German, which he might 
much more easily learn, he is practically ignorant. 

Many of the schools now nave workshops in which the use of 
carpenters’ and other tools may he acquired. Unless room is made 
for this additional distraction from the other business of the place 
by diminishing both the compulsory work and the compulsory 
play, it is difficult to see how due attention con continue to be 
given to'it. The suggestion also cannot fail to arise whether the 
Knowledge gained in tho workshop is, after all, a proper element 
in a liberal education, and ought to find a place in the curriculum 
of a public school. Poor Louis XVI. was certainly not a better 
king for his pursuits in lock-making ; St. Paul did not nmko tents 
with his own hands, nor did Demosthenes actually work in his 
father’s forge. If the thing could be done seriously, it would no 
doubt be a better preparation for some powers of utility in aftor-life 
if the time now so largely and enthusiastically given to football 
and cricket could he given towards obtaining somo practical ac- 
quaintance with mechanics and other useful branches of physical 
science. So it might bo better, if possible, to have the means of 
acquiring some knowledge of farming and gardening ; but again 
the question arises, Would this supposed useful knowledge bo 
really of any use ? Diocletian did not take to planting cabbages 
until he had ceased to be Emperor, end he had no iuteution of turn- 
ing market gardener. And, after all, the best place fur learning 
foreign languages must be in the countries whore they are spoken, 
or, at any rate, under the tuition ot a native at home. The best 
place for learning mechanics must be in a real workshop; and to 
lit young gentlemen to become farmers at Itughv, Tennessee, or 
elsewhere, the training of real farm life in England must be 
superior to anything else. 

As might be expected, the great trading clashes of England do 
not find much mercy at Mr. Hughes’s hands. The denunci- 
ations of Carlyle and Emerson against Marniiion-worship are 

Q uoted ; and little credit is given for the existence of any true 
esire to carry on in a faithful tone the operations of trade 
and commerce without which the world could not live. In 
addition to former evils, the upper section at least of tho 
traders is now being drawn in to share the besetting sins of 
tho class who alone formerly sent their sons to a public school. 
The richer among them send their sons to Eton, Itughv, or 
Harrow, or to some other of tho old foundations, or to one 
of the many new schools which hu\e been laid down cm their 
exact lines; and here, it is said, they learn to love luxury and 
to dislike commercial pursuits. At the same time are springing 
into existence hundreds of new colleges or revived grammar 
schools, all endeavouring to ho as much like the old Fchools as 
they can, and for the most part ofiicercd by men who have been 
trained in them. Docs not all this inspire the thought that there 
is more urgent need to re'urni our schools at home than to provide 
colonies in which the wants of their old pupils nro to be specially 
provided for? And this thought may well be entertained while 
fully recognizing tho manly and geueious feelings which are 
fostered in our public schools, to which the country Iuib in past 
times at least owed so much. 

The handicraftsmen of England, ns might, also be anticipated, 
do not fare so ill with Mr. Hughes as those who used formerly to 
he called thur betters. Nevertheless, it is not assorted that they 
are faultless. Their work is sometimes scamped ; the honesty, 
simplicity, and thoroughness fondly believed to have been uni- 
venal in the olden time are not now always to bo found. Hut a 
glorious future may Le anticipated when u labour will bo king, 11 
and then all will he righted. This happy forecast of tho future may, 
however, be advantageously read along with Mr. Hughes's notion 
of the history of the past, for its value can then be more exactly 
appreciated. According to his strange and perverted reading of it, 
the gentlefolk of Knglnud, having had the undisturbed manage- ! 
ment of public affairs up to 1830, landed the country “ on the verge 
of revolution and bankruptcy. ’ Again, for the last fifty jenrs the 
trading or middle cIhss have had their share in government, and 
they have 41 brought trade to such a pass thnt an honest man can- 
not live by it.” And M the sanguine hope ” is encouraged that the 
handicraftsman *' will use power less selfishly than the previous 
owners of it” — as if such things ns Trade-Unions and criminal 
interference with the rights of private labour had never taken 
place. But, for the present at least, it is not for these, our masters 
of the future, that the advantages of Rugby, Tennessee, are set 
forth. 


The account given of his visit last year by tho President of tho 
Board of Aid of Rugby is genial and utu using, as it was sure to bo 
, — only we reiui with regret his icport of the increase of gambling 
on board the beet America u liners, it is perhaps not surprising 
k that this should be so during the enforced idleness of a voyage 
Across the Atlantic; but it is rather surprising thnt it Bhould bo 
encouraged under the excuse that a percentage of the winnings is 
almoBt always paid to a charitable institution. The danger of 
learning a pernicious habit should not be permitted to exist ; aud 
the practice must be a great nuisance to those on board who do not 
play. Among the pleasant matters mentioned, not the least is the 
fact that the hotel at New Rugby is called the " Tabard,” after 


Chaucer’S old hostelry, and was so named on the suggestion 
of one of the American members of the young settlement — who 
also contributed to its fabric some relics which had been 
bought by him at the sale of the materials of the ancient inn in 
Southwark. To the book is appended what is called a glossary, 
being in fact an index of its contents, and from which more can 
be got almost at a glance in the way of information on the. con- 
tents of the volume than is usually the case. It seems a good 
plan, and deserves imitation. It deserves especial recommendation 
for the convenience of reviewers who may desire to eviscerate a 
new book without reading a line of it, as well or for its proper 
and legitimate uses. An intending settler may get from it nearly all 
the details of the prices and other things which he wants to know. 
The climate is excellent and the country beautiful. The variety 
of produce which may be raised with advantage is considerable*. 
Tho vegetation is magnificent, and the wild animals are enough to* 
afford fair sport. Upon tho insect fauna the glossary only speaks 
once, but that mention is favourable ; and, imitating the well-known 
account of the snakes in Iceland in Peter Horrebow's Natural 
History of that country, it contains the highly satisfactory heading 
44 Mosquitoes : — None.” It is only unfortunate that tho appearance 
of the book should have been followed at a very short interval byr 
decidedly discouraging news as to the fortunes of the new colony* 
Let it bo hoped that the depression is but passing. 


IVY, COUSIN AND BRIDE.* 

A N industrious novel-writer who does not repeat himself is by 
no means a common person, and Mr. Greg seemB to be be- 
coming an industrious novel-writer, while he most certainly doe& 
not repeat himself. Except for certain probably unconscious touches 
which show not dissimilar ideals ol‘ character, Ivy is entirely 
di Horen t from Errant. The latter was emphatically a story of inci- 
dent, of numerous characters, of events occurring during a Jong 
period' of time. Ivy is ns emphatically a novel of character and 
situation, minute in its touches, limited in its scope. If we say 
that Ethert Glynno, tho hero, is remarkably like Lionel Darcy, 
we shall probably make Mr. Greg rather angry ; and we shall make 
him still more angry if we say that the likeness consists in a cer- 
tain wrongheaded obstinacy of character for which the author has. 
a lurking sympathy, though he distinctly protests in this book 
against the supposition of this sympathy. Mr. Greg, who is appav 
rcntly a practised reviewer (ho makes statements in his book which 
render tho inference permissible), must surely know that any expe- 
rienced critic can distinguish at a glance the characters which o> 
novelist depicts because ho likes them And sympathizes with them-, 
from those the creation of which is a mere exercise of his art, ana 
those iu which he is purposely gibbeting something that he does, 
not like. But if there is this likeness between Ivy and Errant , it 
is the only one ; for tho new book to all intents and* purposes breaks, 
quite fresh ground. 

Tho central point of the situation which Mr. Greg has taken for 
study is nut, perhans, absolutely original, for novelists before him 
have chosen the subject of a marriage which, owing to misunder- 
standing, is a marriage only in name. The way, however, in. 
which this central motive is set to work is quite new. Ethert 
Glynno is a young man of talent, who Iias written books that do 
not pay, and has burdened his very small means by adopting the 
daughter of his old tutor. So, though he is the nephew of a very 
wealthy baronet, aud next heir but one to the title, he is glad to. 
accept the post of what may be called devil to the editor of a 
newly-started Tory newspaper. Of this newspaper and its waye- 
Mr. Givg has given a minute and curious account. Wo rather 
duubt whether its principle — which combines an Almost entire 
severance of the different departments under responsible chiefa 
with what may be called the council system — would work in daily 
journalism, but it may be granted that, if it could be got to work* 
the result would be probably a good deal superior to the general 
ruu of newspapers. However, the Courier plays but a subordinate^ 
though a not unimportant, part in the novel. For sumo reason,, 
inexplicable to Ethert, his uncle aud aunt (who have Always- 
been very kind to him, aud as liberal in point of money aa 
his somewhat intractable nature would let them) oppose* tho 
Bcheine of his proposed attachment to tho staff of the Courier 
very decidedly. lie has two cousins, both young. Charles, tho- 
beir to the baronetcy, is about eighteen; Ivy, his sister, who is a. 
special pot of Elbert's, though in a very different way from that 
in which he looks on his protdgee ami adopted daughter Metfk 
Mordnuut, is a year youuger. To Uly lines intense surprise, the 
family lawyer pluiuply asks him, 44 Why do you not marry your 
cousin ? ” and his uncle ami aunt, their ambassador’s errand, 
bftung been fruitless, repeat the proposal, Sir Charles Olynne even 
otleriiig to resign his sate seat in Parliament in Ethert’s favour. 
Now Ethert is extiomcly fond of Ivy, but not in the least in love 
with her ; while, if he is" not exactly’ iu love with tho child Meta, 
he hiiB a kind of indistinct romantic intention to bo very much in 
love with her some day. He therefore rejects the proposed 
honour with something like indiguution, and goes to his news- 
paper work iu London. However, the fatos are too strong for 
him. Charlie Glynno, a reckless rider, is thrown from his horso 
and killed ; Sir Charles has a paralytic stroke, not for the first time 
and, Ethert being sent for, Lady Glynno at last makes a clean breast. 

* /ry, Cousin and Bride. By* Percy Greg. 3 vols. London : Hurst &. 
Blackett 1881. 
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of it. Sir Charles, it seems, is a bigamist ; his first wife is still alive ; 
Lady Glynne is not Lady Glynne at all ; the children are illegiti- 
mate ; Ethert is heir not merely to the title, but to the estates 
which are strictly entailed, though Ivy would have inhoritod had 
she been legitimate. Not only does Mr. Brand the lawyer refuse 
to he a party to a fraudulent concealment, but there is another por- 
son who knows the secret and regards it merely os a matter of 
money. Ethert is, therefore, entreated to marry Ivy out of hand as 
the only means of preventing the stain on her and her mother 
from being known, of providing for both (for Sir Charles has 
saved nothing), and of consoling him on his deathbed. Ethert, 
after no small struggle, makes up his mind to comply ; though un- 
fortunately, after the manner of man, ho does not do the thing un- 
grudgingly. lie commissions Ladv Glynne to go through a pro- 
cess of explanation which (inasmuch as it is agreed that Ivy is to 
know none of the actual particulars) is certain to be more or less 
of a farce, and, considering Lady Glynne's nervous fear of exposure, 
something even more than a force. Then he makes his proposal in 
.a singularly ungracious fashion, and is accepted by the unfortu- 
nate Ivy, who really loves him, with a certain hesitation duo only 
to her youth and temperament. lie accora:. ^ly makes up his 
perverse mind that she, like himself, is the victim of com- 
pulsion, and regards the marriage as a hateful bondage. Such 
as the situation which Mr. Greg develops in his first volume. 
How he finally works it out, and to what end ho conducts it, wo 
■shall, as far as details are concerned, leave the reader to find out 
for himself. Ethert carries out what he regards as his bargain 
with a kind of wrongheaded persistence which the author makes 
•one of the other characters justly describe as feminine. lie refuses 
to regard himself as in any sense the proprietor of GlynnehurBt, 
the family estate ; and while he induces his wife to spend on 
Improvements nearly all the income of the eBtate itself, which has 
been much neglected, he insists on continuing his drudgery at tho 
press. Ivy, who desires nothing better than to bo his wife, is prac- 
tically his wife only in name, and is bitterly hurt at the manner in 
which he treuts her. Indeed, if Mr. Greg had asked us to give him 
4i title for the book, we should have suggested “The New 
Griselda,” for nothing more excruciatingly painful than Ethert 
Glynne's behaviour to an innocent and affectionate girl could very 
well be imagined. It is in the delineation of tho exquisite wrong- 
heodedness with which Ethert pursues his course of (as he 
thinks) honourable and virtuous conduct that tho specialty of the 
hook consists. Mr. Greg has followed the turns and twists 
•of the character with an affectionate persistence only comparable 
to that with which somo French novelists study olnbomto and 
recondite forms of immorality ; and, it is fair to add, with not 
much less power. Nor is his performance in drawing Ivy's 
^character less romarkable. It is, of course, truo enough that 
while it is the rarest thing in the world to find a woman who can 
draw a man's character, the novelist of the ruder sex who can draw 
women as they are are tolerably numerous. But of luto years at 
any rate, very few writers of fiction have cared to draw such a 
character as Ivy';:, in which the old mediaeval idea of submissive 
grace and patient eudurance of wrong fox loves sake is illustrated 
rather than any more modern type. In theso last two volumes 
tho minor characters play a less important part than in tho first, 
though they contribute duly to cut the knot. Except, however, 
Lestmnge, tho editor of tho Conner, who is drawn as if Mr. Gleg 
would lute to say more about him than he actually does say, they 
are of comparatively little importance to tho action. 

As in most of Mr. Gregs books, politics play a not incon- 
siderable part; and the author has availed himself of his op- 
portunity to deal some hard knocks at the side which he 
does not favour. The description of tho late general election 
as u the only one in the whole history of the country which 
was won by hard lying” has been anticipated, perhaps, in 
more roundabout phrase, but hardly in bo many words. The 
admirers of the persons who are thinly disguised as “ Phil- 
hellan” ahd “Blight” will not like Mr. Greg at all. More 
dubious, perhaps (lor, after all, there is no reason why a novelist 
ehould not have his politics and indulge in them, if he is prepared 
to pay the almost inevitable penalty of risking his popularity 
with those who are not critics enough to discard such consider- 
ations), are some transparent allusions put iu the mouths of the 
characters to tho fortune of his own previous books. There are 
one or two slips of fact. It has for years been rarer and rarer for 
journalists of the higher class to qualify themselves by passing 
through “ tho Gallery,” unless tho loader-writer who is nothing 
hut a leader-writer, and who goes to the Gallery to write, is to be 
considered a reporter. Mr. Greg is under a wrong impression 
when he says that to gain a Fellowship before taking a degree is 
“a very rare honour.” For many years, at Oxford at least, most, 
if not all. Fellowships have been open u to those who have passed 
all examinations required for the degreo of Bachelor of Arts,” 
whether they have put on their gowns or not. There is, more- 
over, one persistent solecism of language which astonishes us in a 
writer who is generally careful and correct. This is the use 
of the hideous phrase “ it don't,” “ he ddn'fc.” 

On the whole In/ can be recommended pretty strongly to persons 
who are able to recognize accurate drawing of character, whatever 
it is, and still more strongly to those who appreciate pathos. It is 
no slight proof of a novelists ability that he should have been 
able to depict the scenes in which Ivy's affection, sense of duly, and 
womanly pride struggle with her feeling of the altogether undeserved 
and unintelligible withholding of her husbands Affection. The 
very fact that, so far as she knows, she is bestowing on him wealth 


and position which somehow or other he refuses to aocept, mi 
that at the same time the refusal does ndk seem to satisfy his 
wayward sense of independence, is sufficient in the case of a girl 
of seventeen to cause endless bewilderment. Mr. Greg has con- 
ducted his heroine safely through the difficulty, aud it is only 
ferocious and shrieking advocates of the equality of woman who 
will decline to recognize iu her a pearl of her sox. As to the cha- 
racter of Ethert Glynne the case is somewhat different. We shall 
not say that he is impossible. A young man of some talent, of a 
rather crossgrained nature, and habitually spoilt by the people round 
him, might possibly arrive at such a pitch of morbid self-conscious- 
ness, of topsy-turvified dignity, of indifference to any and everybody's 
suffering in comparison with the indulgence of his own fantastic 
point of honour. Whether he could at the same time maintain 
the nobility and generosity of character which the reader is Appte' 
rently expected to recognize in Ethert Glynne is a point of psych#* 
logical argument on which there is probably no necessity to decide 
here. W e have left uunoticed somo minor scenes and characters which 
are good. Meta, the spoilt darling, reappears in the third volume, 
aud is, in a way, a bond of union, instead of, as might be expected, 
disunion, botween the unhappily matchod pair. The way in 
which this circumstance is made to bring out yet another virtue 
in Ivy's crown is ingenious, if improbable. It bas been laid down 
that no woman is worth anything who is not jealouB, audio that 
caso Ivy certainly suffers. But, after all, Grisolda was not jealous; 
and some people, at any rate, decline to regard Grisolda as other 
thuu an honour to her sex. 


COFFEE-PLANTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA.* 

T IIE Latin quotation with which the Author concludes his work 
might surely have reminded him that a good deal of his ex- 
periences have much less of novelty to an Englishman than the 
journey from Home to Brundisium had for the contemporaries of 
Horace. Nearly the whole of the first volume is absolutely un- 
necessary. About one hundred and fifty pages nro occupied with 
trite and trivial details about the outward journey from Gravesend 
to Colombo. It was surely needless to toll us what tho Essex 
marshes looked like, how wagtails and larks settled on the ship in 
the Mediterranean, lww very comfortable is thin white flannel in 
the tropics, and how wonderfully the little black hoys dived to 
pick up small coins in Aden Harbour. All this has been told us 
over and over again. Even the account of Port Said, tho Canal, 
the miserable Arab villages, and u Isniailia,” has almost ceAsed to 
present any novelty. When the author arrives at Colombo he 
devotes more than one chapter to a very superficial account of 
that place, and tolls us little about Candy, Buddhism, and colonial 
hotels that wo did not know before. Why he went to Ceylon at 
all is not very clear. His destination was a coffee estate in 
Southern India, and he had better have availed himself of the mail 
steamer to Bombay, and either have dropped down tho coast or taken 
the train to the Madras Presidency and the Nilgiri Hills. 
Probably by tho time ho got to India ho had found out that 
the “ brown-skinned Hindoos,” whom ho first saw on the Almora 
steamer at Gravesend, were, in reality, brown-Bkinded Moham- 
medans, and we might presume that a notice on a board at a rail- 
way station in Ceylon was not written in Canarese, as in the text, 
but in Cinghalese. In fact, these two volumes contain exactly 
7 32 pages of print, and a single volume of just half that amount 
would have sufficed for all the author's discoveries of strango 
facts. 

For the author, simple or “ griffinish ” — to use an Anglo-Indian 
phrase— as he was on starting for India, was really placed in a 
new position of influence and authority whero ho had many oppor- 
tunities of picking up curious and suggestive facts. Coffee- 
planting is a recent development of industry in India. Many 
years ago Anglo-Indians bought coffee estates and bought dear 
experience besides, in Ceylon, at Pussilava, Katcbiganava, Nuwera 
Elba, and other places, and a few feeble attempts were made thirty 
years back to introduce the coffee plant in portions of what is 
known as the South-Western Agency, in Hazaribsgh and Lohar- 
dugga in Bengal. But indigo had waxed and waned and tea- 
planting had risen on the downfall of indigo, and capital had been 
attracted tu Cachar, Assam, and Darjeeling before coffee-planting 
in Coorr ami the Wynaad was seriously taken up as an industry 
of importance and value. Now, however, it bids fair, unless de- 
posed from its due elevation by gold-mines, to become an additional 
source of wealth to capitalists, and of employment to adventurous 
young Englishmen as well as to hundreds of natives. And if 
Mr. Arnold had resolutely kept from pen and ink, except for the 
purpose of writing home, till he left Calicut and began to 
experience tho discomfort of travelling in a cart drawn by a couple 
of oxen, and in the munched of which Mrs. Guthrie writes so 
pleasantly, we should not have had to read several hundreds of 
unnecessary pages and to write a few lines of necessary criticism. 

Mr. Arnold's destination was a coffee estate on the Annamalli 
Mills, a tract situated in the Madras district of Coimbatore, and 
adjoining the native States of Cochin and Tr&vanoore. Indeed the; 
Anuainallies eventually blend with the Travancore Hills. Tim 
term itself means “ elephant mountains," and hitherto this hilly 
forest has been the resort of the above animals, of the bison and 
mmbur , and of aboriginal tribes known as Kaders, Malassere, 

* On the Indian HiU$ ; or, Coffee^plantiny In Southern India, By 
Edwia Lester Arnold, Author of A bummer Holiday iu Scandinavia, 
s > oln. London ; Sampson Low & Co, i 38 i* 
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Puligan, and Maravan. It was on one of the ridges of these 
hills that this author began work as a chik-dorec, or assistant 
coffee-planter, in a wooden or log hut, which was dignified with 
the name of a bungalow, though by its description it seems to havo 
been in size and comfort far below the standard of the worst 
dawk bungalow, in the least accessible districts of Bengal or the 
North-West Provinces. The sides of the hut were made of poles 
and saplings, to which a coarse mat was attached. The roof 
was thatch, and by no sort of means impervious to tho rain of the 
monsoon. We do not read of glass windows, and the beds, tables, 
and furniture were of tho rudest description. The estate itself 
comprised about two thousand acres, which we gather to have beon 
bought from the Kaja of Cochin. The Madras Government, wo 
may observe, is ready to sell its forest lands on the Annamallias at 
an upset price of ios. an acre. Of these two thousand acres hardly 
tWo hundred had been brought into actual cultivation when tho 
author went there. Indeed tho clearance of these dense jungles 
ii no easy matter. There is scarcely anywhere a level spot. The 
“estate if is a succession of hills and ravines. They often are 
covered with forest timber, now and then strangled by a huge 
undergrowth of creepers and shrubs. One of tho first objects 
of tho planter is to cut roads in two or three directions, to clear 
spaces, and yet to leave judiciously belts of timber un felled, which 
may serve as a protection from the furious bursts of tho monsoon. 
Then, authorities differ as to the proper size for clearings. Some 
are for large spaces and freedom from jungle, insects, and weeds. 
Others prefer small plantations with sheltering trees and plenty of 
vegetable mould close at hand. Where the jungle has been cut 
and cleared, bods are prepared for the coffee of which each seed is 

E l anted about five inches from its neighbour. Next, the seedlings 
ave to be planted out, and this was done on the auLhur s estate 
by enclosing the young plants in small wicker baskets filled with 
jungle mould. Luring all these processes tho nativo workmen, 
who are only induced to come up from the plains by good pay and 
fair treatment, have to be watched, drilled, doctored, and super- 
intended. And in the case of n newcomer, ignorant of tho 
languages and customs, it required close and constant attention to 
avoid deceit and imposture, and to get a reasonable amount of 
labour out of a weakly crew of men, women, and children, without 
hasty resort to intimidation or violence. We must do Mr. Arnold 
the justice to say that, though he was speedily initiated into native 
dodges and subterfuges, he appears to have treated his coolies with 
consideration and kindness, and, though at a distance from police- 
men and tribunals, never unnecessarily to havo taken tho law into 
his own hands, liut tho defections und tricks of natives arc not 
tho only trials of cotibc-plnnters. Though at a considerable eleva- 
tion, the bungalow was not above the fever-lino, Bains beut 
heavily and winds blew violently on tho ill-constructed hut. Mists, 
charged with malaria, roso from tho surrounding jungle. Cholera 
broke out amongst tho natives, as it invariably does when the 
plainest dictates of sanitation nre hourly defied. The daily 
amount of physieul labour exacted from the superintendent and 
his assistants in making roads, burning stumps, visiting the 
nurseries and pits, or, we should say, showing several hundred 
coolies how all theso operations were to be performed, was ex- 
hausting ; and even the frames of activo and not intemperate 
Englishmen are not proof against this daily wear and tear. Other 
disagreeable incidents occurred. The jungles were full of leeches, 
which got inside boots and stockings. Amusoments and recre- 
ations tliero were hardly any. It is a notablo fact that everywhere 
in India the sportsman has the fewest chances in dense forests, 
though, from the tracks seen, they may be regularly swarming 
with game. Elephants crashed through tho forest, and occa- 
sionally came down or tho huts of tho coolies ; und once au , 
unfortunate nativo superintendent or mistari was pounded to 
death by a savage and solitary bison. We are glad to say 
that the poor man's death was speedily avenged by an old 
Madras shilutri, who had been employed on the estate as cook. 
But beyond an occasional Samlrnr deer, a large squirrel, and, 
we are sorry to say, a couple of monkeys, no largo animals 
were bagged. When the fagged planters got an occasional 
holiday, they were glad to spend it in a visit to some neighbouring 
planter, better furnished with what in Into Irish discussions have 
been humorously termed the “ decencies and improvements *’ of 
life. These excursions were not accomplished without a good deal 
of fatigue and climbing j and once or twice tho young adventurers 
got spiked by long jungle grass, or missed their way at night, 
or had a narrow escape in crossing a raging torrent, or were 
nearly smothered by tho hot ashes, tho remains of a lire lit to 
burn up roots end stems. One undent settler was driven 
from the hills by fever, and an incautious young assistant 
nearly shot his toe off; but tho youu£ men kept up their spirits 
wonderfully, made the most of New dear’s Day and other festivals, 
and behaved as our countrymen huve a happy knack of doing iu 
isolated and strange places. The views, especially wheu the 
atmosphere had been cleared by rain, were diversified and Bplendid. 
There is no snowy range in Southern India, but tho eye could take 
in a succession of green ridges, occasionally dotted with while 

S ilows seemingly close at hand, but half a day off, and could 
to the distant plains, with their largo spaces of cultivation 
Lines of villages shrouded in palms. Mr. Arnold seems to 
have had a turn for botany and zoology, and to have gathered rare 
ferns and lovely specimens of butterflies, some of which were as 
large as small birds ; and ho gives an account of a feast held by 
his coolies, in which one of their number was dressed up to repre- 
eent the evil spirit of the jungle, and kicked and cuffed ; and there 


was afterwards a display of fireworks, much beating, of tomtoms, 
and a great consumption of rice. But his means of communication 
with natives were evidently imperfect, and we gather that his 
time was so occupied that he liaa no leisure to lay in any founda- 
tion of Oriental lore or to learn grammatically the languages, 
O&narose and Tamil, with which he had most to do. We are not 
surprised to bo told that hard work, and life in a bungalow not 
waterproof, brought on repeated attacks of fever. To get rid 
of a racking succession of cold and hot fits, where the English- 
man is his own doctor and rest and quinine are tlio only specifics, 
there is nothing for it but a total change of air. Mr. Arnold in- 
haled sea air at Bejpore and a purer mountain breeze at Ootaca- 
mund, of which station ho gives a pleasant account ; but when 
once the jungle fever enters the boneB and marrow, a sea trip 
ending at Southampton is the only romedy. Wo aro glad to say 
that the return voyage is not described at the same length as tho 
outward trip, and we trust that the air of his native country or a 
second visit to Scandinavia may put Mr. Arnold in a con- 
dition to defy fever or to discipline coolies once more in tho 
Eust. 

We havo never been of those who anticipate inordinate profit* 
from any new commercial enterprise in India which is pompously 
heralded as some wonderful combination of native resources 
guided and controlled by tho capital and the superior intelligence 
of tho Anglo-Saxon race. There will always bo obstacles and 
drawbacks to speedy success in any such venture. In older and 
settled provinces there is the difficulty of complicated land tenures, 
divided ownerships, and contracts with natives on whom such 
obligations Bit very lightly. There are difficulties about com- 
munication, though these aro rapidly yielding to the energy 
of an improved administration. There will always be trouble* 
about the supply of labour. Coolies fall sick, lose heart, die, or, 
abscond, often at the season when everything depends on con- 
tinuous work. In remoto regions, such as the Annamallies, the 
Nilgiris, Assam, or parts of the Central Provinces, there may not 
bo the same perplexities of ancient tenures and grasping lessors to 
annoy and worry settlors. Lands here may be bought outright for 
a moderate sum, and held, as we should say, in fee simple. The 
jungle of subinfeudation, us it has been termed, has not here 
sprung up in addition to the jungle of nature, and it will bo the 
fault of tno purchaser if it does. But distance, isolation, a climate 
endurable but alternating between dry heat, choking mists, and 
drenching rains, and a forest on which the axe makes but slight 
impression, render tho task of the coffee-planter or superintendent 
by no means light and easy. That there is a hopeful futuro for 
cofiee-plantors we havo no doubt. And it muy be gratifying to 
shareholders to learn that young men sent out to a picturesque- 
Ilill Station can live in fair comfort on loors. or i2ors. a month, 
or at least that they can have no irresistible temptations to extra- 
vagance. But proprietors and shareholders will bo better served 
in the end if they provide their managers with decent residences 
instead of frail huts of mattings and saplings. If comfortable 
houses can be built everywhere else iu the hills, thero is no excuse- 
for neglecting this obvious first necessity of a healthy existence at 
tho Annamallies. 


THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COMMISSION.* 

B Y all who tako an interest in British soldiers the volume 
bearing tho above title will bo road with no little curiosity. 
It records the experiences and impressions of a gentleman who 
enlisted as a private in a marching regiment, and, after passing 
rapidly through the inferior grades, obtained an officer's commis- 
sion. Those who know little of army matters will find a large 
amount of information about our soldiors, the details of their 
daily life, their way of looking at men and things, which is not 
easily obtainable. Tommy Atkins is not given to keeping & 
diary, or we might havo some queer revelations, for, like the 
parrot, he “ thinks a deal," after his fashion. Officors can have 
but a superficial knowledge of whnt passes muster for reflection 
among tho denizens of the barrack-room and canteen. Even those 
who have risen from the ranks can rarely bo accepted as trust- 
worthy exponents of the habits of thought of the class to which 
they iormerly belonged. In our experieuce, they aro almost in- 
variably the advocates of stern dealing towards the soldier, and. 
they are wont to regard him with suspicion. Yet the best officer* 
(of the officer class proper) have, as a rule, found it sound policy 
to trust largely to the veracity, tho honour, and sense of duty of 
their men ; and they have recourse to severity only when mildbr 
measures fail of effect. 

The meditations of the said Tommy Atkins, so far as we have- 
undorstood him, are of a peculiar cast ; they are certainly not reli- 
gious, nor nre they altogether of a sordid mercenary kind ; but 
they nre eminently philosophical, and the philosophy is not specu- 
lative, but practical. Making exceptions for the few incorrigible 
topers and slovenly ill-conditioned fellows, wo affirm that the 
soldier is a philosopher, and in a certain way he is a gentleman. 
He does his daily round of duties because lie remembers he has 
taken the shilling, because ho knows the duties have to be 
done, because he sees his officers and sergeants do theirs, because 
it will be better for him to do them than not to do them, because 
he knows that after his turn of guard or piquet ho can have his 
glass of ale, and can enjoy abundant opportunities of courtship. 
And that he is a bit of a gentleman he shows by the pride he- 
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takes in looking 1 his heat, and doing his best, and in being con- 
sidered a smart man by the ladies be affects, as well as by his 
officers. 

Some of the statements of the writer must be accepted with 
cAUtion where he takes us within the veil of the “ inner conscious- 
ness ” of the soldier, and for this reason that bis antecedents pre- 
cluded him from regarding things, even while on equal terms 
with them, from his comrades* standpoint. As we read wo 
«ecm to see him continually trying to realize what they thought 
and felt rather than thinking and feeling himself as they 
naturally did. Credit is given to soldiers as a body in that they do 
not interfere with or mock at the Teligious practices of particular 
men. But the real reason for their abstinence from persecution 
is most probably this, that to the vast majority religion is a luxury 
they would rather be without. Soldiers all over the world aro 
unhappily for the most part thoroughgoing materialists. You 
might with equal justice eulogize them for their parade behaviour 
hs for their religious demeanour when at Diviue service. Their 
conduct on both occasions is regulated by like motives. If any- 
thing, it is more uniformly regular and correct while on pnrado. 
When a commanding officer sees fit to keep his men out at drill 
longer than usual, you would never suspect from anything in their 
attitude that the circumstance is causing them the annoyance it 
surely does, and that tho proceeding will bo severely criticized 
after the 44 dismiss.*' But a regiment does not hesitate to Jet a 
chaplain know when it lias had enough sermon. Very few 
chaplains can bo proof agAinst the shuffling cn tnnese of several 
hundred heavy boots which is sure to take place when the 
sermonizer has passed certain limits. The writer makes a mistake 
in saying that a recruit, having on enlistment 44 made his choice” 
to which religion he will belong, 44 he has to Btick to it.’ 1 Sol- 
diers, like other persons, are liablo to ho overtaken by sudden con- 
•versions* As tho bund accompanies tho 44 Church party,” and not 
the 44 Catholic party," or the 44 Chapel '(*>. Wesleyan) party,” tho 
first is the most patronized ; but, if the church at any station is 
a long distance from quarters, a change of creed is sometimes 
found convenient. It may here be stated that tho frequently 
most zealous efforts of the chaplains to do good among tho men by 
going frequently in their midst and making individual friends, are 
too frequently neutralized by the constant shifling of regiments 
from one quarter to another. 

When a gentleman bred and born, of 44 quite independent 
means,” fresh from the life of a University, can find so little to 
complain of in the lot of a regimental private as was tho case with 
this writer, it would soem that tho soldier is far better off than 
most men of his social position. Ho is required to do one thing — 
to surrender his freedom— and that not to arbitrary government, but 
to reasonable control. In return for this, he may rely with cer- 
tainty on being well clothed, well fed, well educated, well tended 
in illness, and fairly well paid. In addition to this, through a 
continuance of good conduct he can better his position very mate- 
rially. “The food supplied to the soldiers,” says the writer, 
4t rather surprised me at first by its goodness. For breakfast as 
much bread and coffee as could bo desired ; for dinner a good stow 
or baked meat, with plenty of potatoes, &c. ; and for the evening 
meal bread and tea. The quality of everything was excellent, and 
it was only the mont which appeared to mo deficient in quantity.” 
Three-quarters of a pound of meat, which is each mans allowance, 
is certainly but a mouthful for a hungry man, when bone, Binow, 
and gristle are included in the portion. Actually the meat ration is 
consumed on an average 44 in twelve mouthfuls.” It is a curious fact 

- that soldiers never drink anything at dinner. 44 Thoy often get ft 
pint of beer before dinner,” but that they consume at the canteen, 
and 44 all except the abstainers pay a visit to the canteen 
'directly afterwards, but thoy have apparently no wish to drink 
•until the eating part of the business is over.” There Are no keener 
•observers of character and manner than the soldiers of a regiment. 
44 A very ordinary topic among them is that of their officers — 
almost always respectful in manner. The nicknames most of the 
•officers acquired aro rather amusing; and 1 think it is more 
frequent to hear tlieir good qualities praised or their peculiarities 
laughed at, than to hear any blame attached or spiteful language 
•used.” 

The system of making weekly issues of pay may save all parties 
at good deal of trouble, but we are convinced that the plAU of daily 
payments is the better one. 44 Men cannot go ab far wrong with 
9 d. or lock ns with 5 s. or 6s.” Some men never soem happy after 
.getting their week's pay till they have got rid of it ; and there are 
•certain characters outside the barrack gates who arc well aware 
which days are 44 pay days,” and keep n good look out on those 
days accordingly. Many, of course, drink their money away ; 
and old soldiers, through much discipline aud long habit, contrive 
to 44 stow away *’ an extraordinary amount of liquor, and to 
preserve withal sufficient steadiness on their legs to allow of their 
stealing quietly to bed without attracting the sergeant's attention. 
The latter is often blind of one eye towards this sort of toper, 
a4f reserving his notice and authority for the troublesome.” Never- 
theless, these apparently innocuous men do a great deal of harm 
among the younger soldiers and recruits, not alone by inciting 
these to drink, but by the parade they make of unbridled in- 
dulgence, coupled with complete immunity from official reproof. 

We think it would be a good thing if this volume were pub- 
lished in popular form. Its perusal would help to correct many 
prevalent delusions as to the condition, manner of life, &c., of the 
British soldier: — 

* x absolutely deny that there is anything degrading or lowering in the 


ltfe and duties of the English soldier. If q man is naturally of a depraved 
character, he will find opportuniea for following bis inclinations wherever 
he may be firing. But a steady man can keafea* free from lowering 
habits and bad eompany in the army as in itnyoMl profession. • . • It Is 
not generally known how entirely the distinctly bad diameters are lsft to 
themselves and avoided by all respectable soldiers, and there isprobably no 
connexion at all between them and their non-commiseioned omoers except 
when the latter order them to the guard-roOm. . • . TM next thing 
which I wish to notice is this ; that ths life of a sergeant, both as regards 
liis daily duties and daily comforts, is one which any young man of aotive 
habits and character who comes from what are termed the working or 
artisan classes need not despise ; and I believe if the trne stats of the ease 
was more generally known, many men of a better class would make 'tho 
army their profession. 1 look back myself with real pleasure to the wonc 
and life of a sergeant, and 1 do not know any occupation or trade pursued 
bv members of the class I allude to that oan compare with it. ... • 
My experience leads me to the firm conviction that it is quite an ex- 
ception to meet a sergeant who is bona fide anxious fur a commission as a 
combatant officer. They know that tlieir means would not permit of thalf 
living on equnl terms with other officers, and that they would be too Mr 
removed from tlieir natural life and habits to make such a radical change 
ut ull congenial. ( 

Wo do not know, that, under the present conditions of our 
social and military system, a gentleman desiring to serve the Queen 
has much to gain by passing through the ranks to a commission, 
instead of at once entering upon his natural sphere. The writer 
lmd exceptional reasons, inasmuch as he Longed to be a sol- 
dier and was just too old to get his commission in the natural 
way ; and the ordeal to which he voluntarily, and even en- 
thusiastically, submitted may have been personally beneficial 
to him. But, whilo he Beems to have done his duty thoroughly, 
ho never was able to feel at home among the privates or 
even the sergeants. There was always a bar between them 
aud 14 the recruit with 800/. a year.” This recruit had been 
recommended by distinguished generals to the colonel of the ‘regi- 
meni in which lie enlisted. The colonel took him by the hand, 
and promised to look after his interests if he behaved himself ; the 
sergeant-major got wind of this and, as a good diplomatist, was 
“civil ” to the interesting recruit, who, moreover, taught his son 
arithmetic ; the men instinctively recognized a superior being who 
voluntarily stooped for some occult reason to associate with them, 
and they did not swear when he told them it was wicked to 
swear; the sergeants know tho gentle recruit was destined to 
vault over their heads into a seat at the officers' mess, and they 
aoorn to have thought it quite in the natural order of things. 
Altogether we cannot accept the writer as a perfectly legitimate 
specimen of a nmn who, unaided, in virtue solely of character and 
ability, succeeds in gaining a commission from the ranks. Neither 
is he entitled to speak for the British soldier as one of themselves. 
He wua among them, but not of them. Nevertheless, we com- 
mend the volume us the record of an interesting and successful 
experiment, and as containing much useful information concerning 
the life and duty of a soldier. 


TJIE MAROCCO MISSION.* 

rrilTE State repression of books of travel may perhaps be among 
-L the possibilities of the future. The mental disease which 
seizes upon travellers and impels them to clog tho wheels of lite- 
rature is too trite a subject to require fresh discussion, except in so 
far ns tho book before us indicates a new provinco devastated by 
the plaguo. Marocco is tho latest addition to the traveller's ob- 
jects of persecution. We have had several books about it, good 
and bad, during the last year or two, and now Captain Trotter 
comes to carry 011 tho attack. Most tourists who scribble books 
have some excuse or other to offer the public for trespassing on 
their indulgence; and Captain Trotter, though he does not think 
it necessary to apologize, nas certainly the reason to give for the 
faith (in liis literary deserts) which iB in him that his book is the 
record of n political Mission. Tho question, however, remains 
whether the Mission was worth recording. Sir J. Drummond Ilay 
has undoubtedly considerable personal influence in Marocco; and, 
by persistently hammering on cold iron, it is possible he may 
eventually effect some improvements in the government of the 
country and the cultivation of the lAnd. But we are bound to con- 
fess that, so far as can be gathered from Captain Trotter’s book, the 
political results of the Mission of 1880 were practically nil . It 
is true many excellent suggestions were made to the Sultan of 
Marocco, and many cordial promises of reform were given by hie 
Sheridan Majesty ; but it does not appear that matters went much 
further. Captain Trotter reviewed the royal troops, and pointed 
out their faults and the remedies thereof in an admirable military 
report to the Sultan. All his recommendations were cheerfully 
accepted, and probably as cheerfully forgotten. Two or three 
little improvements were effected ; out there was hardly enough 
business done to merit a lengthy record such as Captain Trotter 
has elaborated. The principal results of the Mission, indeed, 
would seem to have been tne frightening of the Sultan with a 
photographic camera, and the entertainment of the natives by 
heliographic flashings and the setting up of telephonic communi- 
cation between different parts of the Sultan’s palace. It was, no 
doubt, an admirable idea of the British Government to introduce 
scientific novelties into Marocco ; but we have grave doubts j 
whether many of the instruments are still in repair. f 

* Our Mission to the Court of Morocco is 2880, under Sir John 
Drummond Hay, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 

ordinary to Hie Majesty the Sultan. By Fnllip Durham Trotter, Captain 
jprd Highlanders. Illustrated from Photographs by ths Hon. D. lawless. 
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There are, however, other reasons for writing a book of travels 
besides doubtful “nolRical results . 1 n Mr. Watson, for example, 
in his work on “ WaflEb,” gave us a graphic description of tho 
country he travelled through, and a very fair impression of the 
people. Captain Trotter unhappily does neither, fie has Lot the 
pen of the reedy writer ; and though he can tell you in respectable 
mess-room dialect what he sees, he apparently did not see very 
much.' A traveller is nothing if he is not a keen observer. 
Captain Trotter reminds us, ou the contrary, of our old acquaint- 
ance “No Eyes.” He does not see anything that we care to hear 
about, and tells us dreary little anecdotes of the trifling incidents 
of travel, instead of attempting to introduce us to the strange people 
and country he is visiting. It is true he laboured unaor 

S t disadvantages. He had no knowledge of Arabic, though 
jrots out little bits of dragoman's learning hero and there, 
by side with very well-worn French and Latin quotations ; 
ras tied to a strictly defluud route, and could not go exploring 
m travellers love to do ; he had all the Englishman's contempt for 
the strange animal that he calls the Arab, and did not greatly 
fatigue himself by the effort to understand him ; he had no pre- 
paratory knowledge of what to look for, and was ignorant ol thorn) 
elements of Oriental And antiquarian science which are essential to 
the making of a good observer in Morocco, though he does not 
.spare us that wearisome padding of history, geography, antiquities, 
and what not, which every traveller thinks it necessary to thrust, 
head and shoulders, into his unadorned narrative. With nuch 
disadvantages it is not surprising that Captaiu Trotter has made a 
dull book, And has added almost nothing to the Already existing 
information about Murocco. Tho twelve botanical species dis- 
covered for the lirst time in Mavocco by Miss Hay form tho chief 
scientific gain of the book ; but we think Mr. Lawless's photo- 
graphs, some of which aro admirable, should also bo reckoned. 
They, at least, aro worth possessing, and what Captain Trotter 
does not observe the eye of the camera discovers. 

Enough hAS been said to show that the book is not worth any 
serious study; but as there are people who prefer whet aro called 
41 books of tho season,’’ however trivial and ephemeral, to the 
hundred great workt- that gaze reproachfully at them from the top 
shelves of the library, it may save unnecessary waste of time if 
we point out two or three passages in 14 Our Mission ’’ which are 
hotter worth reading than the rest. No doubt, on a hot after- 
noon it is possible to be amused with Captain Trotters account 
of the effects produced by the phonograph and other instruments 
on the natives ; of the Sultan’s skill iu 14 dodging *’ the photographer, 
and his final triumph in sending three fat wives lu bo 44 token ’’ 
instead of his own august person. The little incidents of the 
journey, too, nmy feed tho humorous sonse of some readers; ami 
the practice of striking the tent over the occupier's head at. an 
early hour of tho morning, irrespectively of the stage lie may have 
reached in his dressing, is suggestive of some striking tableaux. 
Hut we havo these things in nil traveller's books, and Captain 
Trotter is not good at improving on his predecessors. More 
serious readers may perhaps valuo his remaiks on tho social state 
of Marocco, the position of the women, the, slave market, and tho 
Jews. For oursolvcs we do not attach much importance to these 
notices, for a month's visit affords little room for observation, and 
■strong prejudices do not conduce to fair judgments. The account 
of snakc-charming in Marocco, though not now, contains some 
interesting, ns well ns some sickening, particular* ; and the state- 
ment of Sir J. I). Ilay that a fowl bitten by a snake died within 
the hour and its flesh turned black, though its bite had no effect 
upon the charmer, is important. Hut the best thing in tho book 
is tho description of tin* performance of tho Ais*owieb dervishes. 
Tho sect is held in tho highest reverence in Marocco, and 44 tho 
inhabitants vie with one another in ministering to its wants ” ; but 
tho rites aro so ecstatic and savage that it is dangerous for a 
Christian to witness them. It was by a misconception of a 
request of Sir John Hay’s that the Sultun ordered a performance 
•of the Aisaowieh for the gratilicution of tho English Mission ; but 
< the spoctacle was worth seeing, though not desired. 

These, then, were the crowd of people who, having hitherto been kept in 
tho background, wore now brought forward by their Knikadileuiui, or high 
priests — three old men of great height and commanding appearance, with 
dark flowing robes and long white heard*. At lirst they were formed up 
in double rows, facing each other, with the Einkaddcimu between them, and 
began their dance to a monotonous tune kept up on drums and horns. 
Gradually they kept working towards our tent, stamping their leet to the 
time of the drums, and throwing their heads backwards and forwards* with 
a corresponding and rapidly increasing motion. . . . Tl»o Aiss-owicli . . . 
were now mluecu to about twenty, those to whom the spirit had not com- 
municated this state of religious ecstasy having had the good taste to with- 
draw from their more favoured brethren. Those who remained presented n 
horrid appearance ; their clothes hung loosely upon them; in most cases Lhcir 
turbans nod fallen off, exposing sometimes a bare and shiny skull, sometimes 
long dishevelled hair, which, by the constant motion of their hands, 
now hung in clusters down their backs, now in mutlud locks concealing 
their faces. Occasionally three or four would break away from the ring and 
indulge in n pan n*l outside it, or else run full tilt with their heads against 
« tree, and beat tho stem with their hands till the blood flowed freely down. 
The eyes of nil of them had now become fixed and glassy, their tongues 
lolled out of their mouths, and their faces assumed a livid hue, while 
from tho entire circle rose tho ceaseless cry of “ Allah 1 Allah I Allah ! ” 

. . . Tbe chief method observable in their madness was that they 
'N seldom did each other any injury, though occasionally one or two 
\ , at a time would fall on their faces and commence tenriug up the grass, 
which, with handfuls of mud, they would force dowu their throats, 
and digest with apparent satisfaction. On these occasions, if two of 
thorn came in eontact, ono would seize the leg or head of tbe other, and 
oommenoo gnawing it in an abstracted manner, inflicting horrible wounds, 
to which operation hia fellow-enthusiast would make no objection. Tho 
Vmkaddemfa would now interfere, and by kueding on their heads and 


other gentle measures quiet them ; then by some mysterious exorcism they 
would recall tbe men to reason, keeping their eye on them till they sheep- 
ishly left the spot and got away behind the spectators. liy this means all 
but four of the Aissowich were disposed of; those that were left, however, 
seemed beyond even the influence of their priests, who would occasionally 
make an attempt to subdue them ; but, failing to do so, contented them* 
selves with closely watching, and, when necessary, placing themselves 
between us and tho wretched men, who now looked more like beaats than 
human beings. In fact, through some freak of their disordered brains, 
these men had assumed the rule of wild animals, and were prowling about 
on all fours, uttering unearthly cries, like hungry boasts in quest of prey* 

. . . Among our servants were several followers of the sect, who, for- 
hiddeu to join in the saturnalia, had been looking with sympathetic eyes at 
their coreligionists. Ouc young boy, however, of about twelve, also on 
AhiHOwa, who has lately been taken Juto the service of thu Khalifa, not 
being able to resist tho fascination of the scene, joined in it, and, having 
given himself over wholly to tho Evil One, was now lying in a atato of 
exhaustion on the ground, his stomach full of mud and gratis, and his nice 
new clothes, provided by an indulgent master, reduced to rug9. Towards 
young Hasan, for ho is the youth yclept, ouc of the priests now moved, and, 
taking him up by the waist, threw him ns a bait to allure away the fanatics 
from us. Thu device succeeded better than we had hoped for; and, with a 
horrid roar, they threw themselves upon the boy. He remained where ho 
hud been thrown, without moving or uttering u sound; and, while 
the horrid crew were howling and struggling over the mouse before 
proceeding to tear it to pieces, he sprang from Among them into 
tiic arms of the neurust Emkaddeui, who, secreting him in his 
ample robes, moved away from the spot. The vacant despair and then 
rage of the AisHowieh, wuen they saw their victim was gone, was inde- 
scribable ; they tore up the ground with their nails and teeth, and then 
separating, apparently in search of their prey, were set on by their leaders, 
who by moral suasion and by physical force, reqiii.-iLioticd from their now 
anbeicd followers, removed ’the ’still raving madmen from the scene (pp. 
199-202). 

One other point requires notice in Our Mission to the Court of 
Marocco. In pp. 80-82 Captain Trotter relates a very remarkable 
career of n 44 foreign official,” who would seem to have extorted 
money from the people on false pretencos, and marked every pausq 
in his journey by oppression and lies and every species of extortion. 
Some of the natives seem to have suffered imprisonment, stripes, 
and even death, through his agency. The story is so circum- 
stantial that it is difficult to doubt its accuracy ; but, if it is true, 
it is surely a public duty to give the name of the 44 foreign official.” 

) (e has befouled the good name of Europeans in Marocco, and, if 
Captain Trotter knows his name and nation, he is surely needlossly 
merciful iu concealing them. 


ON A HAFT AND THROUGH THE DESERT* 

T T is no rare thing in these days that an author should 
seek to emulate the fume of Hewick, and both write hiB book 
and also supply the illustrations. As a rule, illustrations, es- 
pecially to books of travel, are merely drawn by the author and 
transferred from the sketch-book to wood. In one or two recent 
examples this process Iuih ended in signal failure. We need hut 
remember the exquisite drawings of Lady Anno Blunt in the 
Grosvenor Gallery last year and the absurd caricatures of them 
which thu English wood engraver produced in the book. In 
America they do these things better; but wood engraving is 
rapidly becoming a lost art among us, and even cut* only tit to 
head a ftivet ballad are so expensive as to be out of the reach of 
ordinary authors. Mr. Ellis lias done wisely in discarding wood- 
cuts altogether. It is a question whether a lew of those charming 
facsimile sketches which illustrate Gallery catalogues, and notably 
tho catalogue of Mr. EUias own pictures in Bond Street, might 
not have produced a pleasing effect in tbo text. But in Mr. Ellis's 
very modest preface he makes no mention of such a possibility, 
and merely says that be adopts etching 011 copper, 44 the most 
artistic form of illustration, because it is the work of tho artist 
himself.” This reason would apply equally well to several of the 
so-called 44 typo-etching *’ processes; and we are not quite sure 
that thu peculiar character of Mr. Ellis’s work would not havo 
come out equally well, and less expensively, in many cases, 
without all the trouble involved in biting and polishing and 
inking and wiping copper plates. No doubt when, as in the 
volumes before us, u limited number of beautiful prints is 
produced, the result is eminently satisfactory. Still, we re- 
peat, thovc is unnecessary labour and expenso involved in it. It 
is impossible to print rapidly from etched copper-plates, and 
tho very first picture in the book, the frontispiece to volume i. f 
beautiful as it is in many respects, is certainly too dark, at least in 
tho copy beforo us. Still, as Mr. Ellis Rays, it is the artist's own 
work, and conveys an impression of truthfulness which no imita- 
tion at second-hand, however carefully executed, could convey. 
Of some of these etchings we can hardly speak too highly. The 
second print in this same first volume is full of poetry, and, at the 
same time, as any one who visited Alexandria before the removal 
of Cleopatra’s needles can testify, absolutely truthful. The effect 
of sunset is given by thu simplest means. A few lines only go to 
make the sky, yet it seems to be full of glowing colour. Behind 
the doomed obelisk the city stretches out into tho sea, and tho 
famous Pharos appears on the oxtreme point to the right. Another 
very effective picture is entitled 44 Bir luljik,” but Appears to repre- 
sent a ford of tho Euphrates, more correctly spelt in tho text as 
Bir Ediek. In the foreground are some camels and their drivers 
seated by the water's edge, waiting for n ferry. In the background, 

4 Ou a Kuft and Through the Desert. By Tristram J. Ellis. 3 vols. 
Illustrated by 38 Etchings by the Author, Loudon : Field & Tuer and 
Hamilton A Adams. * 
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agftinst a sunset sky dark with heavy clouds is the great grey 
castle— 14 one of a similar sot of castles reaching right down the 
Euphrates to Babylon.” Lovers of the Arabian Rights will be dia- 
appointed with the mean apponrance in these views of such world- 
lamed, romance-coloured cities as Mosul, of which there are two 
etchings, the first, very fine, with one of Mr. Ellis's favourite sun- 
sets, and Baghdad and the Midnn and Kathiniain, even with its 
golden domes. But Mr. Ellis's work inspires us with a feeling of 
confidence, and it is but too clear that the glories of Mesopotamia 
are among tho things that have passed away. 

The figure subjects are quite as varied as the views, and differ also 
as much in merit. Some do not satisfy the requirements of repre- 
senting the brilliant light of tfte East ; and others do not form 
pleasing pictures, however faithful they may be to nature. 
• 4 Baghdaaia " represents a lady in a garden, trying the fruit of a 
dwarf orange tree. Her head is covered by a fez ornamented with 
coins. She wears a long robe with wide sleeves, very opon in 
front, hut with no belt or waistband, and over it a kind of cloak. 
With these simple materials Mr. Ellis has just failed, hut failed 
by very little, to produce a pleasing effect. The dross is too stiff. 
Perhaps it -was as stiff or stiller in the original. Tho eyes and eye- 
lashes are too black —perhaps they were artificially coloured in the 
lady's own face. Mr. Ellis lms, perhaps, sacrificed beauty to 
extreme accuracy. But to another print none of these criticisms 
apply. 41 Tho evil-eyed old Monsour ” sits on his camel and looks 
from undor the heavy shadow of his hood straight out of the 
picture. There is something very uncanny in his face, which is 
well contrasted with the equally uncanny face of his camel. 
This is a clever etching, full of careful drawing, depth, and 
expression, ns well as fidelity to the subject. No one who has 
not tried knows bow difficult it is to draw a camel cor- 
rectly. Among thoso of our artists who habitually draw their 
"inspiratfbns from Oriental sources, there are very few whose 
representations of camels are not ludicrous to any one who has 
specially studied the ungainly features of that iil-tompored, un- 
tamable, growling savage. There wns in tho lato exhibition of 
the lloyal Academy a painting in which a Bodawin wns riding on 
a camel, hut it was a so ft- furred, rich-coloured, drawing-room kind 
of boast, neither naked, nor mangy, nor prognathous, nor clip- 
eared, nor in fact a hit more like llie ordinary camel of commerce 
than a racing colt, fresh from tho trainers stable, is like a cab 
horse after years on the London pavements. Mr. Ellis's camels 
are true to camel nature. Nobody ever saw two camels aliko in 
face, except so far as all camels* faces express extreme disgust and 
ill humour. Mr. Ellis has varied his sketches accordingly. In 
the night scene which forms the frontispiece to the second volume 
are five camels, which leave nothing to be desired in point of 
drawing and arrangement. Of other figure scenes perhaps the most 
pleasing show? 44 Christians at tho Church Boor, Aleppo,” in which 
a Degress dressed in black is finely contrasted with a gracefully- 
attired damsel in white, while a truculent-looking Syrian, in the 
costume familiar to employers of dragomaus, stands in tho paved 
courtyard beyond. 44 In the Bazaars, Mosul,” is another very 
pleasing print, tho figures graceful, the faces pretty, and with not 
too much ol* that attempt to give exact details of costume which 
often makes travellers* sketch-books into mero collections of 
foshious. 

Mr. Ellis undertook his journey in the fir.nt instanco with nn 
artist’s intention to make drawings and collect materials for 
pictures. lie hopcB, ho pleads modestly, “ thut having gone 
beyond his profession in writing the text of the book, the same 
generosity will be extended to him as to tho army veteran, who, 
though a man of action and not of words, sometimes finds himself 
by tho force of circumstances in the position of an orator.” This 
indulgence may ho the more readily accorded lo him because he 
has neither, on the one hand, attempted fine writing, nor has he, 
on the other, failed to express what ho wished to say in simple 
and forcible language. His journey is described on an unusually 
full title-page as having been made through Northern Syria and 
Kurdistan, and by the Tigris to Mosul and Baghdad ; he returned 
across the desert by tho Euphrates and Palmyra to Damascus, 
over tho Anti-Lebanon to Baalbek and to Bey rout. No element 
of the picturesque was thus wanting in his route, to which 
additional interest of a painful character was given by tho 
incidence of one of those famines which at short intervals 
devastate the outlying provinces of Turkey, famines which in 
nine cases out of ten have their origin in the organized system 
of robbery which the Turks call finance. After borne pre- 
liminary excursions from Beyrout, in one of which he visited 
Sidon, ho set out from Iacan demon about the middle of February 
i88o, and passing through Aleppo, reached tho hank of the 
Euphrates at Bir Edjek, and that of the Tigris at Diarbekir. 
Purposing to drop down tho stream on a raft from Diarbekir, 
he was delayed a considerable time by rumours of robbers, who 
were really only unfortunate inhabitants driven by famine to 
plunder passing rafts for grain. The Government could not, of 
course, being Turkish, do much to relieve the people s hunger, but 
they could and did send soldiers to quell the rising, and on the 
1 8tli March, the river being declared free, Mr. Ellis set sail. A 
Tigris raft, he tells us, 44 consists of a framework of wood, sup- 
ported on inflated goat-skins.” It is constructed by lashing long 
Straight boughs of poplar together so as to form 44 a grill with bars 
right inches apart., of the- full size of the raft.” The method of in- 
Hating the skins, of tying them under tho grill, and of mending them 
frfully described, and the further process of superimposing a second 
|IU 1 and a flooringof osier sticks. On this flooring Mr. Ellis made him- 


self a house, furnished with a stove and other civilized appliance*. 
The osier flooring seems to have been the, worst thing about the 
raft, for it was 14 very difficult to walk on/ as, Unless one is very 
careful, a foot will slip through on to the skins. These rive way 
on each side, and one's leg is in the water in a second. The skins 
immediately close round the ankle, and it reauires the assistance- 
of others to haul one's foot out.” On th» frail structure, swirling 
round in eddies, stranding in the shallows, bumping on rooks, the 
skins, to the number of half a dozen at a time, 44 going off with a 
sudden and discomfiting pop,” Mr. Ellis remained till the raft, 
passing out of Kurdistan, entered Mesopotamia, and finally, leaving 
on the left bank Koyounjik, the ruins of the great Ninevite palace, 
was tied up at Mosul, flora he found an English lady and gentle* 
man directing the distribution of soup to a crowd of poor pepple. 
44 The English cheerfulness, mingled with hard work efficient^ 
done, side by sido with all tho squalor and mismanagement, 
suddenly coming upon one, made an impression I can never 
forgot.” V 

Mr. Ellis did not desert his raft until he reached Baghdad, and 
commenced his return journey 44 Through the Desert," the narra- 
tive of which occupies his second volumo. The book is full of 
adventures pleasantly told, and is valuable for its clear descriptions 
of landscape and buildings. Mr. Ellis's previous training as an 
engineer enabled him to see things correctly, and his letter-press 
as well as his sketches is trustworthy accordingly. This is par- 
ticularly the case whore ho tells us of the wonders of Palmyra and 
Baalbek, both of which he visited before he returned to Bsyrout, 
whence he embarked for homo at tho end of Juno. His Volumes 
are furnished with nn excellent map and a sufficient index. They 
aro beautifully printed in the clearest of type. The white binding 
has but one fault, that its beauty is too evanescent. Altogether it 
may safely be asserted that even a reviewer takes leave of such 
charming volumes with regret. 


KING LAZARUS* 

M I?. LEITIT DEB WENT has given us a story that is remark- 
ably full of words. We suppose that, if they were counted, 
it would not, indeed, be found that there aro more words in these 
three volumes than in any other of the same size. And yet 
though this, we suppose, is a fact, yet we find it vory hard to con- 
vince ourselves of its truth. As we closed the third volume, we 
felt as if we had been pelted with words just as at the Carnival 
we have boon pelted with handfuls of rubbish so fashioned as to 
look like sweetmeats. Then, changing the comparison, it seemed 
to us as if wo had escaped from a deluge that had almost taken 
away our breath, and even our senses as it beat upon us horn* after 
hour. We had, indeed, managed at last to reach dry land, and to 
find a place of safety from its pitiless flood, but the storm had 
been almost too much for us, and we were little fit, we soon dis- 
covered, to give any clear account of what had befallen us. Yet 
we must gather such wits its we have left, and let our readers 
know all that we can tell them of this dreadful storm. Should 
our author go on writing we trust that he will stop short with 
liis ninth story. Let him not come down upon us with all 
tho onset of the tenth wave, or he will sweep ua clean away. 

VastiuN irisurgcns dccinue ruit imjHjtus uudie. 

As it is, oven his second wave — for this, wo believe, is only the 
second time that he has written — has been almost too much 
for us, and has loft us nigh spent with a strange kind of 
ringing in our ears. However, let us not complain. We, at 
all events, are through the flood, and may hang up our 
votive garments to the deity that lias saved us. If others choose 
to follow us, and get hopelessly swamped in tho passage, they will 
have only themselves to blame. 

King Lazarus is, of course, not only words. It is, indeed, 
crammed as full of rant as any throe volumes can well be ; and 
yot, in the midst of this rant, room hAs been found, not only for * 
heroes and heroines, love-making, and dying, but even for Mr. 
Bradlaugh, M. Thiers, Marshal Bazaine, M. Gambetta, the leaders 
among the Communists, and the Franco-German war. As for poor 
Nature, she is scarcely loft for even one moment in peace. Bho is 
always being drugged on to the stage, decked in the most brilliant 
tinsei. The sun nud moon bavo a Bad time of it, and cannot be 
allowed to rise and set, and get done with it once for all. The 
heroes skip backwards and forwards with startling rapidity from 
Wastwator, in the Lake country, to London, to Paris, and to tho 
South of France. The sun nud the moon unfortunately they can 
nover leave behind them. Tho reader, so far as we can remember, 
is rarely bo happy us to catch the chief characters on an evening 
when the moon was not shining. In the opening of the first 
volume we have the sad wAn face of the goadess Luna and its 
melancholy beauty. We are taken to London, and there we find 
her sheeting the hero's bed with silver. A page or two further 
on the moon seems, we are told, to be looking so wearily at him, 
and next it peers out from the clouds with a wild and frightened 
glance. Later on it looks with a wan, strange lace into decaying 
chateaux. Tho sun does not come far behind. It is a sign of J 
splendour and an eye of fire. When it sets it flames as the rage/ 
ot war. It shines on what the author calls breakfast equipage, and 
on some primroses that were in the midst of the equipage, and it 
lingers to set off to the best adv antage their poly gold. At one 

• King Lazarus, A Novel. By Leith Derwent. Author of 44 Car Lady 
of 1 cars.’ 3 vole. London: Richard Beatify & Son. iSSi. 
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time it sparkles among the shining wealth of the hair of one of the 
heroines, at another time it kisses a ripple of golden hair that 
waved near some dark green box-trees. In n third passage we 
reed that her eyes, of a blue between sky and violet, shone out 
melting and tender from beneath a shining of sun-kissed hair. 
Again, we find the sun kissing the sea, while the waves entreated 
the eye to drink for a moment of the foaming light of their trans- 
lucent green. The following passage is a fair specimen of the 
author’s style when he is describing nature:— 

The fairest of Mays was smiling upon France. On battle-fields that last 
year's rain of blood had fertilised, the green promise of harvest covered 
the soil from which dead faces had looked up piteously to huuvcn ; and the 
benetioent goddess, kindest Ceres, moved in bounty* across the land that, 
war had desolated, hiding with vine-leaf and corn-stalk the lnuad truck of 
ndn that had been left where (Jarman fret lmd marched on Paris. Ah fair 
m face as in the days when she was (iue.cn of Nations, France hid the 
fitters that the Teuton had clasped on her wrists, and the vulture of civil 
War that tore her bosom, beneath a robe of grpen and wreath* of dowers. 

It was one of the brightest days of early May, and Nature had ntill the 
freshness of spring, but was all glowing nrnl Hushed with the approach of 
summer $ and the sky above was unclouded, and the earth all sunny and 
smiling. 

A» this description does not end here, but goes on with the 
shining sky, the infinite azure, the mighty vault mid thn empyrean 
of fancy, we might very reasonably have hoped that of the mouth 
of May, at all events, we had seen the last. But what is May in 
France is May also in England ; and so in the next chapter we 
bare the dreamlike loveliness of the scenery provided by nature in 
Devonshire in that mouth described at greater length than wo care 
for. From Devonshire we return to France, and the tiresomo 
month is not over yet. We have tho sunshine of one of the 
sweetest mornings ever bom to May lighting up a hospital with 
its golden glory, and shining on cattle grazing and labourers 
singing. In Paris, however, its brightness seemed to grow faint 
and tarnished, and to change its sweet splendour for a sickly and 
lurid glare. Even with this description the author is not satisfied. 
He comes back nearly a hundred pages further on to worry the 
unfortunate month once moro, just os a cat will return to worry a 
mouse. At last wo take leave of May, as “ the stars paled steadily 
out of heavon, and the rising sun first lit up with a herald redness 
tho sky of the east, and then burned up respleudently above the 
horizon, and fluug wide over Paris a rain of light.” Tho reader, 
who is thankful for the very smallest of mercies, is only too glad 
to find that by tho time it became needful to describe tho weather 
in Wastdale it was on a fresh morning of early June. So pleased, 
indeed, is ho to have escaped from May that ho can almost forgive 
the sun for shining tenderly ; nay, he can very nearly command 
bis temper when lie reads that where there were roses there fell 
tender on their lips tho kieses of June. 

It is not by any means to descriptions of nnturo that our author’s 
big words are confined. On tho contrary, bisBtyle is, as it were, always 
on the strut, and ib a kind of crow' from first to last. The strut is 
most on tip-toe, the crow is at its shrillest in those passages where 
one of the heroes keeps n diary. 13 y the way, this diary-keeping 
in our heroes and heroines is becoming a nuisance ns great ns it is 
common. The practice has spread with great rapidity, and ought 
to be at once sternly checked. Even a modern novelist has some- 
times a suspicion that his finest writing is all nonsense. When 
such is the case ho hopes to lighten himself of some share of tin* 
responsibility, and yet to retain all the credit should it., after all, 
turn out that his suspicious were unfounded, by bringing a poet 
into his story, and by making him now and then keep a diary. If 
what is written in it is a mere rhapsody, it can be pleaded that it 
is, if incoherent, nevertheless in keening with the character. If, 
on the contrary, it is inspired, then the aut hor justly puts himself 
forward as tho solo source of the inspiration. In tho present ca^e 
the very first sentence of tho diary or journal threw us into a cold 
perspiration. It came quite early in the first volume, and we could 
not tell how much there was to follow. 44 Something in mo,” 
records the poetical hero , tl seems to have unapt, some harp-Btring 
of the brain from which invisible fingers were wont, long ago, to 
draw subtle music.” We pass on to the face of tho seraph, Genius, 
and the glorious way in which, according to this young prig, she had 
shone on him when ho was a mere boy. By this time lie w as, if we 
remember rightly, about two-and-lwenty. Ho writes an account 
of the first French Devolution, full of such passages us tho 
following : — 

Not Phosphor, blit thnt Wormwood Star, the light of which fills earth 
With bitterness, was it that had risen in Uus finnumeut ; its rays were not 
the promise of a doyspring of universal liberty, bui of night, a night lurid 
and terrible, when Europe was shaken with tho tread of armies, ami there 
trampled upon lu*r prostrate kings a figure as of incarnate War, diademed 
with an imperial crown, ami named of uicn Napoleon. 

IIo laments at one time that, instead of having won for 
bimsolf a name in literature, he was but an usher in a Bchool. 
He might su/ely, as ho wroto such high-down nonsense, have 
with much moro reason rejoiced that he held in his own 
hand the rod which his back so well deserved. If K he had 
known hie Boswell, he might with advantage have called 
vie mind the passage in which Johnson is described as saying, 
vp This now is such stnil as I used to talk to my mother, when I 
first began to think myself a clever fellow ; and she ought to have 
whipt me for it.” The usher's head-master, who is represented as 
a scholar, uses, by the way, the somewhat unusual construction of 
vae civitate (sic). It scarcely seems more accurate than the 
Author's French, of which ambition dhnmtrc is a specimen. In one 
of his most high-flown passages the poetical journal-keeper falls 


into even a worse blunder. He writes how “ Mr. Thomas Gray 
has sung to us with no little sweetness and pathos of certain 
Berkshire careers that jolted and rumbled along the way of life 
os heavily and uneven tlully as one of the village waggons alon)^ 
the London high-road.” IIow a career can jolt and rumble along 
a way wo did not stop to inquire, so pleased were we to find that 
Mr. Thomas Gray is allowed to have some merit, And is even 
kindly enough patted on the back by one of the modern school 
of poets. About Berkshire, nevertheless, we were a good deal per- 
plexed. What had Gray to do with Berkshire, we began to ask 
of ourselves ? Not hitting on ap answer, we read on. We came 
to a sleepy monotone, and the peace of Morpheus, and at last we 
Arrived at 44 the intrusion of that mendacious and altogether mis- 
placed hypothesis concerning the dust-choked lips of nuipeless and 
tuneless Miltons, the idly withered lives of Cromwells .... 
genius, tho undeveloped genius of some never to be crowned king 
of men, clayed up in a Berkshire churchyard ! ” The writer, it was 
clear, was ranting about the Elegy in a Country Churchyard , and 
wus in the belief that Htnko Poges is in Berkshire. It is really 
too bad of him to fall into such a blunder in geography, for it loads 
him into abusing Berkshire and her “ acred dulness.” Now we 
can assure him that, even in the flattest parts of that county, along 
the dustiest of her roads, there is no such stretch of dreariness as 
wo havo encountered in his journal and in the throo volumes of the 
novel of which he is the chief hero. As for the downs and 
heaths of Berkshire, they can take care of themselves. Their 
wild beauty needs no defence against writers who, ill as they 
treat common-sense, treat nature, if that were possible, almost 
worse. 


MIXOIt NOTICES. 

P ROFESSOR MAYOR has expanded a part of his introduction 
to the Do Nalurd iMtrum info a handbook of Ancient Philo- 
sophy (i). Ho has, he tells us in liis preface, been mainly moved to 
do so by recollections of the days of his own studentship, when ho 
lmd to attack tho subject with no better help than Schleierm&cber, 
whom ho could not understand, and Lewes, who kept insisting that 
philosophy was all vanity and vexation of spirit. WorkB on tho 
history of philosophy have since appeared which are neither 
unintelligible nor flippant, but “ they are too long, too full, too 
hard, too abstract, or too vague for a flrat sketch. What is 
wanted is something to eombino conciseness with accuracy and 
clearness, something which will be easy and interesting to readers 
of ordinary intelligence, and will leave no doubt in their minds as 
to the author’s meaning.” We are afraid that, when translated 
into plain words, this means cram, and people who do not approve 
of that form of education will not thank Professor Mayor for the 
lift he gives it. The object of setting students to study philosophy 
is as much to train them by the struggle with difficulties as to 
give knowledge; and when half the difficulty is removed by neat 
summaries, tho value of the study is proportionately diminished. 
The reader of ordinary intelligence who prefers many things to 
philosophy will probably not trouble Professor Mayor’s book. The 
indnh'uL student who wants to be ready with an available stock of 
knowledge against next examination day will find that it largely 
saves him tho trouble of thinking. He will bo further grateful 
lor the senico that it is rendered in a pleasant readable style. He 
must bo a very dull fellow if he cannot pick a handy general 
knowledge of Aristotle (whatever that may be worth) out of the 
fifty pages Professor Mayor devotes to that philosopher. 

The anonymous author of the littlo treatise on The Papal 
Claims (2), introduced to the public by the Bishop Suffragan of 
Bedfoul, claims to treat his subject •• with care and candour,” and 
with a commendable desire to avoid 44 olfering what might bo re- 
garded os insults to another communion or to its members.” To 
all the praise which can bo given for courteous and temperate 
language tho writer of The Papal Claims is fully entitled. But wo 
doubt whether much more is to bo said in praiso of liis book. He 
repeats tho already woll-known arguments against what are rather 
vaguely termed the Pupal Claims with no originality as to 
matter and littlo skill in arrangement, liis book is primarily 
intended for persons wavering as to whether they shall or shall 
not go over Irom the Church of England to tho Church of Komo f 
but the form of his argument is not very happy. lie keeps on 
insisting that it is not enough for them to holil the Church of 
Romo to bo better than their own. They must bo sure it is all it 
claims to be. This may lie very sound logic, but it does not strike 
us as the kind of argument likely to affect people in the state of 
mental exaltation which precedes a conversion and a violent 
separation from the associations of a lifetime. The style of the 
book is very dry, and at times inaccurate. The printer is pro- 
bably partly responsible for the statement that 44 the condition of 
the Roman Church at that particular time (i.<\ the eighteenth 
century) was no better, nor, indeed, one might almost say, of any 
other Church,” but the writer must have helped him. There ato 
many other sentences nearly as confused. The Papal Claims is tho 
kind of book which will only be read by thoso who already 
thoroughly agreo with the author. 

Lieutenant Robertson has put on the cover of his book a somo- 

(i) A Sketch of Ancient Phi lowphy, from Thales to Cicero . By Joseph 
B. Mayor, M.A. Cambridge : University Press. 1881. # 

(a) The Papal Claims , considered in the Light of Scripture and History. 
London : Weils Gardner, Barton, Sc Co. 
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what too ambitious title. Three Campaigns in Afghanistan (3) 
suggests a regular military history, or on attempt at one, but what 
he has written is accurately described in the more modest words of 
the title-page as " a brief record of impressions ” during parts of the 
late operations round or against Kururu, Kabul, and Kandahar. The 
writer had the misfortune to be told oft for tho tedious work of 
guarding the communications or bringing up supplies, while some 
of the most stirring events of the war in Afghanistan wero being 
transacted. lie was loft behind during the first advance after tho 
fight, such as it was, at the Peiwar Kotnl, and he missed General 
Roberts’s march to Kabul after the murder of Cavagnari and his 
suite. But he saw the subsequent operations round Kabul and 
shared in the march to Kandahar. With all that he missed, 
enough came in his way to have made a much more interesting 
book than ho has written. He has, wo should judge, been in 
much too great a hurry to got his impressions printed and oil' his 
hands. As a natural consequence they want colour and indivi- 
duality. Perhaps, too, ho has not been sufficiently clear as to whnt 
sort of book he intended to make, and has fallen to the ground 
between a purely critical military treatise and a narrative of per- 
sonal adventure.* His account of the most remarkable feat of war 
of all, tho march to put right tho state of affairs at Kandahar after 
Maiwand— about which Lieutenant Robertson has somo very sen- 
siblo things to Bay — is so general in its descriptions, that auy man 
with a lively imagination and the competent military reading 
could have given as good an account without having been there. 
What bo baa described would apply to any rapid march in a dry 
country. Making duo allowance for what he has not done, Lieu- 
tenant Robertson has produced a fairly readable book, which 
impresses us as the work of a sensible man of moro than ordinary 
folding and some faculty for writing. If Lieutenant Robertson 
ever has any more personal impressions of war to impart, we hope 
ho will make them fuller, and will contrive to avoid the besetting 
sin of the writers of " personal impressions ” — a vein of small 
jocularity— moro completely than he has done here. 

Mr. ( tarnish s contribution to the series of “ Historical Bio- 
graphies ” (4) is just such an account of Orom well’s life as any man 
of ordinary intelligence who chose to devote a little pains to it 
could compile out of Carlyle's 44 Letters and Speeches,” with occa- 
sional help from Macaulay, Clarendon, and a few well-known 
memoirs. It is a readable narrative, which would bo useful to a 
boy at Bcbool who had no previous knowledge of the Protector’s 
life, but only as giving the facts in a convenient way. No credible 
account of what kind of man Cromwell was need bo looked for 
from Mr. Cornish. Mr. Carlyle’s groat work has made it impos- 
sible for tho author of this biography as for other people to accept 
any longer the 11 hypocrite And fanatic ” theory ; but it is plain that 
he finds it very hard to reconcile Cromwell’s actions with the pos- 
session of cornmot honesty. 44 lie,” says Mr. Cornish, 44 is commonly 
described as n mixture of fanatic and hypocrite. If we say that he 
was a man of earnest religious convictions, and of deep nud crafty 
t policy, justified by self-deceit, wo shall more truly express what is 
% meant.’* Now, ‘apart from Mr. Cornish’s mistake in fact— for no 
. d&yiter of any stauding for tho last half-century litis thought of 
dalcribing Cromwell as a mixture of fanatic and hypocrite— his 
two sentences are a curious example of tho perils which beset, the 
biographer who tries analysis of character without clear ideas as to 
the meaning of words. Ilia second sentence is a mere re-statement, 
in a slightly different form, of the silly description in the first. In 
another place, and in more than one, Mr. Cornish insists that 
Cromwell, though doubtless an honest mnn, never could do things 
in a plain, straightforward way. This, to quote a writer much 
used by Mr. Cornish, 44 may be credible to scrubby apprentices of 
tender years/’ but to ub it seems very like a contradiction in 
terms. Cromwell was not a pedant, dreaming about id8al States 
with his olbow on his desk, but a leader in a revolution who had no 
.choice but to work with the tools he found to his hand. To accuse 
him of being crafty and so forth because he did not choose to risk 
everything by rushing at insurmountable obstacles, is like accusing 
a general of being a cheat becnuBe be prefers to attack his enemy 
by the fiank instead of in front. Mr. Cornish indulges in# gfreat 
deal of reflection on the perverseness of everybody who would not 1 
keep the straight path. This shows an amiable frame of mind, 
but it is not the way to teach boys how to get an intelligent know- 
ledge of history. For the rest, Mr. Cornish s narrative is clear, his 
battles are well illustrated by maps and intelligible. AVe can par- 
ticularly recommend bis account of Marston Moor as likely to pre- 
serve his readers from being misled by much nonsense ordinarily 
talked about it. 

We have lately had occasion to notice some charming little 
reprints issued by Messrs. Pickering. Another of the series is 
now beforo us (5). Of the author little or nothing is known, 
except that he whs in holy orders. Mr. Loftie has gathered in a 
short preface probably all that can now bo recovered regarding 
him. His 44 Resolved Meditations” are full of the quaintuess cha- 
racteristic of the age of E up hues, yet his language is that of the 
best of hie contemporaries, 41 among whom may be reckoned some 
of tho greatest writers England baa produced.'! Asa collection of 
religious thoughts, yet not wholly devotional, " Spare M mutes ” is 
worthy of its place amongthe well-selected books of this series. 

(3) Three Campaigns in Afghanistan. By C. U* Robertson, Lieutenant 
8 Ui(Tku King's; Regiment. Edinburgh: llavid Douglas. x88i. 

(a) Lije of Oliver Cromwell '. liy F. W. Cornish, M.A. London : 
Rivingions. i8fy* 

(O The Spa re Minutes ; or, Resolved Meditations and Premeditated Re*u 
lutions of Arthur Warwick, J*in>t Printed in 2633, and Enlarged in the 
following year. 


"Nothing is more common nowadays than to hear of the 
degeneracy of poetry, and the little Appreciation bestowed by the 
public on the lucubrations of our modem bards. And the ery is, 
generally speaking, wall founded. That much of the poetry which 
is daily poured from the press creates little sympathy is nothing 
very extraordinary, the apathy is traceable to a very simple cause 
—the over-supply of an inferior article. 9 With these profound 
observations Mr. Ross begins an essay on "Hood’s poems” (6), 
and we think it a groat pity that he did not pause over them to 
consider whether as much might not he said about the writers of 
essays. There is, we can assure him, not only an over-eupply, bat a 
gl u t of inferior articles of that kind. However, as Mr. Ross u assured 
that " already in fragmentary periodicals and newspapers they (hja 
essays, to wit) have given pleasure to not a few sensible and honed? 
folk/’ we must suppose that he knows his public. Perhaps the sensible 
and honest folk of Scotland who read fragmentary periodicals lift 
to find there commonplaces about nothing in particular, flavoured 
with the innocent humour of the tea-table in the style of an 
average school essay. They will enjoy being told that Voltaire's 
"character and principles as a moral being will ever meet the 
righteous coudemnation of all well-constituted minds ” j end when 
Mr. Ross informs them that La Pucelle was " produced " about 
the time that its author was stopped by Friedrich's agents at 
Frankfort, they will not see that anything is wrong. 

In his "Introduction ” Dr. Gatty gives an account of the origin 
of his key to the In Memoriam (7), which places his motive in 
writing it beyond criticism. He says : — " The following notes 
will testify that since my home was darkened by death, the poem 
has been a sublime resource and consolation.” His Key is meant 
to be a work of piety and gratitude, and as such is, as we have 
said, beyond criticism. The value of his work for others will, we 
imagine, bn very Bmall. Ilis Key, apart from explanations of 
references made by the poet, is little more thAn a prose paraphrase 
of the poem. 

Mr. John Noble has collected and republished the poems of 
Thomas Pringle ^8), with the view of reviving an interest in them, 
and of meeting the oft-expressed desire of -South African colonists 
for a collection of Priugle's 44 South African Poems.” Whatever 
their popularity may be in South Africa, where the uncouth words 
of which they are full are familiar, we doubt Whether their re- 
publication will produce any revival of interest in them in 
England. They had their time of popularity when Pringle’s anti- 
slavery and other commonplaces, versified with more than average 
skill, were new. The commonplaces of the religious world are 
changed now, and it has new Pringles. By far the most interesting 
parts of the book are Mr. Noble’s " Memoir of Pringle” and the 
notes to the poems. Mr. Noble s story givos us a respect for the 
manly, upright character of the poet, and the notes contain much 
interesting matter about the early days of our rule in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Tomlinson (9), who takes as his motto Bdranger's words, 

" Mon occur est un luth suspendu, Bit6t qu’on le touche il 
rtfsonne,” 1ms published a small collection of poems which show 
that he has read a little of Mr. Swinburne, a little less of Mr. 
Rossetti, and can put commonplace into verse as well as many other 
hopeful young men. 

Miss Mathilda Blind (10) has fulfilled the duty of all well- 
regulated young persons of literary ambition and published a 
collection of verse. The smaller ones are devoted, with a loyal 
regard for tradition, to subjects which aro all recognised as tho 
proper commonplaces. The longest of all, which gives its name 
to the book, is named after St. Oran, apparently the patron saint 
of minor poets, for is it not written, 44 Earth, earth on the mouth 
of Oran, that he may blub no more.” 

Mb<s— we think we ur« safe in saying friss— E.FAirfoxByran6(l l) 
has produced a poem which, we are sorry to say, is a mistake. We 
aro sorry, because the book shows Bomo power of writing melo- 
dious blank verse; nnd among the characters of the poem one, the 
heroine's, has considerable sweetness and dignity. But it was 
not the less n mistake to write it in blank verse, lor essentially it 
is a ladies novel, with the ordinary faults and the merits of its 
class. 

A prose idyl, which is what Miss Vere Iluntly calls her story 
(12), would appear to be the new name for a very old friend — the 
ordinary love story written by women who are utterly incapable 
of drawing the character of a man, and will try to describe society 
which they know nothing about. 

If anybody desires to know what our old acquaintance the 
fashionable novel looks like when it is transplanted to America, 
we can recommend him or her to read 7 he Confessions of a FWeo- 
lous Girl (13). It has not been improved by the process. 


By VV. T. 

Alfred Gatty, D.U,>^ 

By Thomas 
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Min Mary Oaumoat’s little collection of stories for children (14) 
ia neither batter nor worse than hundreds of sueh books, 

A new edition of the well-known and popular Old Oscar (15), 
with illustrations by well-known artists, needs no recommendation 
now. 

Mr. Lloyd, who has visited Pontresina every season for eight 
years past, has spent his time in making a complete study of the 
country, and gti&lishes the knowledge he has collected in a neat 
little volume full of facts and well illustrated by maps (16). 

Dr. Alfred Wise has published an account of Davos Platz (17) 
from another point of view — as a health resort j and, as far as we 
can see, he has collected all the information invalids need in a 
small space and a convenient form. 

Mr. A. Mayhew has written one of those handbooks so common 
UX this season, and meant to prove that some one particular spot 
li England is an earthly paradise of beauty, cheapness, and 
Health. His particular happy valley is llirchiugton-on-Sea (18), 
4nd we dare say it deserves the praise be gives it quite as much 
as other writers’ happy valleys do. 

Mr. S. Jennings, who, os Secrotary to the South Indian Gold 
Mining Company and another similar undertaking, is an obviously 
impartial witness, has written to assure the public that the South- 
East Wynaad is lull of gold, and will surely make the fortunes of 
everybody who has the intelligence to work it (19). Ilis hopeful 
view of the subject is preBonted to the public well printed, well 
illustrated, and bound in an equally appropriate and splendid gold 
cover. 

The “ Foreign Countries ” Series (20) falls into the same mistake 
as many of its fellow popular series, and gives the same amount 
of space to each of its subjects, without much regard to their 
relative importance. Though the last published, that on Franco 
is not large enough for its subject; too much of it is taken up in 
mere talk about the country, and useful information is sacriticed to 
that. , 

It is worthy of notice as a sign of the times that such a pro- 
duction as Mr. Madie’s (Jries in a Crisis (21) should reach a second 
edition, and that, too, in an enlarged form. 

The supply of handbooks to show mankind how to do every- 
thing that man can need to do is extraordinarily abundant at this 
time. Two persons of the name of .lerrold (Tom and Jane) 
have published a nicely got up work on Household Horti- 
culture (22). 

A plainer work, of greater usefulness, is published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. (23) 

The same tirm have also added another to the hundreds of books 
on cookery (24) which are intended to teach what cannot possibly 
be learnt from a book. 

To this class of work bolongs Mr. S. II. Jeyes’s " Guide to 
Studying for Classical Scholarships ” (25). 

Mr. Smith’s Grammar (26) is u useful school book and a work of 
altogether higher character than these. 

By his translation of Hartman (27) l)r. Cassells lias rendered a 
service to others than members of his own profession. Ilis well 
got-up and very readable book on Deaf-mutism is full of mutter 
which would he interesting to anybody of ordinary curiosity. 

Farming, like other things, has its host of teachers ready to 
show anybody for two shillings or less bow to do what was for- 
merly thought to require a seven years' apprenticeship to learn. 
Mr. it. Warington treats of the. “ Chemistry of the Farm” in tho 
usual Handy Book form (28). 

Mr. lVout’s (29) treatise lias nil the appearance of being a practical 
examination of tho subject by u man of practical experience. i 


(14) Uni'li' Antoni/'# JXotv-book, By M«ry (\.mnoni. London : 

F. V. White & Co. i88r. “ i 

(15) Old Osrnr. By H. («. Ibid. Illustrated. London: “Iltme 

Weids” I’uhlifcliing Uflit*c. , 

(16) Tho Thy * iography of the Ifjtrr Fnymhnr, By Francis Llojd. j 

LiOiuion: Kdwurd Manlord. 1881. ! 


J)uvoh Plat:, {in d the Fjl'rcts of 1 1 i;;h Altitude on Phthi&i*. By 
tired Wine, M.D. London : J. & A. I'liim-luil. ii;di. 

( 18) Jltrehim/lon-on-Sru, mid it# Bungalows. By Athol M.-nlu-w. 
London: 11 . T. BuUiunl. iLiii. 


(19) My y is it to the Gohifahls in the South- Post IVywuul, By Sanuul 
lannings, F.L.S., F.B.ti.S. London: Cluipui.tn & Hall (Limited). ilWi. 

(so) Foreign Count 1 its and British Cotonou — J'ntucc. lJv ilu* Authoi 
■of “ MadeinoiM-lle Mon.” London: .Sampson Low & Co.. 1ILJ1. 

(ai) Cries in a Crisis, frc. By B. A. Min-lic. Scuiml lull lion. London: 
Edward Stanford. iC'Ji. 

(29} Household Horticulture . By loin uiid Jane Jerrold. Loudon: 
Chatto &, Wi udus. 

(23) -hide hen and Flower Gardening. London : Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(24) The Cookery Instructor, tkv. London : \\ urd, Lock, & Co. 

/ (25) Oxford Study Guides , — Fu turner, Classical Scholarships. 

* 26) The Jfudiments of Fnglish Grammar and Coinjnisitnm. By J. 

/^Hamblin Smith, M.A. Kiviugions. 18S.:. 

(27) Deaf -mutism and the 1 duration of Deaf- Mutes, By Dr. A. Hartman. 
Translated by Dr. J. P. Cassolis. Loudon: BuilUerc, Tindall, & Cox. 
^881. 

> (28) The. Handy Book of the. Farm Scries— The Chemistry oj tho Farm . 
Ifty R. Warington. Bradbury, Aguew, & Co. London. 

(29) Fi afituble Clay Farming under a Just System of Tenant Bight, By 
John Flout. London: lidward Stanford. i 3 th. 
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NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Gommtunb* 
cations t and to this rule we can make no exception . 


PARIS. 

Copies of the Saturday Review mag be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Pothering HAM, 8 Hue Neuve des Capucines . 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

ov 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART* 

Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,350, SEPTEMBER 10, 1BB1: 

The Meeting of the Emperor*. 

The English By- Elections. State of Ireland. 

The French iu Tunis. Lom of the Teuton, French Conservation. 
Lord Grey on Reciprocity. The Indian Census. 


The British Association. 

Tho Art of Political Consolation. Weimar. 

Lord Derby at. 8outhport. French Slang. Breakfast. Metnall Fanners. 
Tho Money Market. The Brighton Musical Fottlval. 


Gardiner and Mullinger's Introduction to English History. 

Ruuby, Tuuneesuo. Ivy, Cousin and Brido. 

Coffcc-riiuittng in Southern India. Through the Ranks to a Commission. 
The Morocco M 1**1 on. On a Raft and through tho Desert. 

King Lazarus. Minor Notices. 


tyndon : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIORDS GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

J- 7 PKASTOttHIM." “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM." and " MOSES BEFORE 
l J i I AKAOIf/' each 33 by SB feet i with “Ilream of Pilate's Wife," "Christian Martyrs," *c. 
at the DOUfi GALLERY, 36 New Bond Street. Daily .Ten loHix. Is. 

^tTgECHGETS'' HOSPITAL - MEDiCAL SCHOOL, Hyde 

& Park Corner. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will rommeniv «m Monrlay, October 3. with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS liy Mr. J. WARRINGTON II A WARD, at 4 I’.U. 

The William Uruwu 1100 anil 440 Exhibition* are emeu to all Perpetual I Rtndrnts. 

The Two Krnckenhury Frizes of 430 each, Hir Charles Clarke'* Prise, tho Thompson Medal, 
the Treasurer's, Drodie, Aclund, Johnson, and General l'rotluluney Prizes, are open to all 

The apjiuintmcnts of IIouso Physician and House Surgeon, of which there are Four, tenable 
curb tor one veer, are awarded by competition, and no charge is made by tho Governors of the 
liii'.pllut lor Board or llusidcucc. 

( U rkaliip* arid Drciwurshlps, and all the minor appointments, an* given without extra fees. 

A Prospectus of the bcluol, and further Information, may be obtained by personal applica- 
tion between Unc and Three I- M., or by letter addressed to the 1)KAN ut the Hos pital. 

W ESTMINSTER H^PITAl 7 l 7 SCHOOL, S.W. 

The KKhSlUN commence* October 3. INTRODUCTORY. ADDRESS by Mr. , 
BOND, at :i i-.m. 

Entrance, M-liolanlilps value £60 and £40 on examination, Subject?: Latin (Livy. Book 
U.i j 1 runeh or German. Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experiments! Fwsics; on Hentauibiir * 
3U ami Oi toiler I. nod Exhibition in Anatomy ami Fhy biology, U) Guineas and 30 Guineas. 
Ill nl l'riru and Medal, 4l5i Chadwick Prize, 431 ; See. r ' 

Fit* 4lno in one sum on entrance, nr in lwo sum* ot 60 Guineas payable at eommencemegt 
of di »t and hceond years. No extras except parts for dissection. Special fees lor Partial amV 
Dental student!). 

1 1 ‘ihhi i lur l'i (.‘llin. Kci. M B. Examination of the Loudon University commence in January, 
tor rro.pt-clu . a mi tmrtu-Ulur, .pply W w II. ALLCIJIK . Dmn. 

(4.UY S HOSPITAL— The MJCWOAL SESSION commences 

on Mondii> . October :t. 

'i'he TTospilul now contains C06 Bed*. and lueiudis Wards for Obstetric. Ojilithalmic, ami other 
hpicnl lii imrlmciitH. 

Tlic Mum miu oi Anatomy , Patholory, and Comparative Anatomy eon t am* 11,000 specimens, 
1.61)0 draw i hits mill «D tL^ruitis, a uiiiiiiie eolkctiou ot nnatouuual models, and a senes ufdOO 
modi 1« ot »*|» hi disiiiais. 

A|i|Hiintiiieiits Tin* Uotise Surtrcnn* mid Hoiihi* Physician*, the Obstetric Resident*. 
(Minimi \.si.tiint>>, nml Dies/cih me Mdected tioui the Siudeut« iM'eordnnr to merit, and with- 
4*111 piiiiiHm Tiieii* an* Mlm» a hiw munUr of junior iippointmeiiU, every part of tin) 
lluipil.il piaeliee 'icing syatemiiticully employed for mstruiliuii 
Lull inuc H'lioluihliipH. -Opm Scholarship of 12‘. (1 mucus in Dasslt!*. Mathematics, and 
Modem Liin-uu,;ca. Dia n bclk.iJau.hip oi V£> Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, anil 
/.oniony * 

l*i !/(•., Jtc, - Six Scbolnr*.hipn. vmyinp in value from £10 to £&0 ench, for general proficiency 
In iiudicui Mud > , tin Joseph II oil re I'ruii, the Treiumrer's Gold Midai tu Medicine, the 
Ticmmii ( i m tio.d Midi I m Surgetr, the Gurney Hon re Prize ot 425 tor Clmiral Study, tho 
li. iniiy l’i i/e ot .Mi Guinea* 1m Pntlio 1 »/y. the Sandn Cox M ludarulilp of £15 per OUUum tor 
three yens lor Pht rinlocy. the Miclmcl limns Prl/u of 410 lor Anatomy. 

J or ’ini tin i inioriiiutioii apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, Loudon, S.E. 

JutfliM. 


(Jr 


J.UVS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 


OPEN SCH«>LABS1I1PS. — V Selinlarsliip, of tlic value of 12ft Guineas. wlll t he offered 
tor okii cmiijielilioii on Mondiij , SeptcmlTi 2it Suhiucln of Examination « I'lnssics, Mathc- 
liiiitii *«. and Model u J.anynuKei. A Nv« olid SehglurdJu, also ol the value of 135 Guineas, will 
Ik* ollciLd lor o|ien i*oiii|M tltiou on the Mime day. Submit* ut Examination t luoiganic Che- 
mistry, I'lijMi**, Lluiu4i>, and Zoology — ior further particulais apply to the Dk.vN, Guy's 
) ||>N pita 1. Mi. 

UI~M ADY’S J U ksiaTAL" MEDICAL SCHOOL, Padding- 

^ ton W. illuming id WINTER SESSION. October 3. leu-1 . Introductory Address by 
G. P FIELD, K»i.' EiUiuni). h< hoiandnps vuryiug lu value Irani 4l5u lo 4100.— lor further 

A. 1). SHEPHERD, M.D, 


puitmilurj ami conditions apply to the Dr, an. 


JilT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Padding- 

ton, W. -OPEN St llol.MtsiUPS and EN II TUITIONS In NATURAL HCTENCE. 
- Thu Evnmiiiiitions for 1 Nk| will he held on Monday, Oi Uda r :i, and following dit}*». Candi- 
date* an. ii ijne-ted to call upon the Dkav. at 17 Grant Cumlierlaml Place, Hyde Park, on tint 
morning of Nilunlav, Oelol ir 1, Im tw wii the lioura of Eleven anil One, and to bring with them 
the necessary I'urtihcatrs.-Jror turther parliculars apply to tin* KkuiHTUAii, at the Hospital ; 
or to 

A. B. SHEPH ER D. M.D., Dean gf the School 

r |MIE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

X ShiSSION 1881-82. 

I. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The SESSION will eommener on Monday, October 3. 1681. 

btudauts under bixtecu yu» * of age will lie required to pass a Preliminary Examination. 

II. EVENING CLASSES. 

These will commeni'c on Wednesday , October 5, 1W1. 

The Calendar of the cii'iung Sessli-n, rontainlng (till Information as to the aim anil oTdccts of 
Urn College uiul the eoursi# <>• iu**tnu*tum, is now ready, and may ha obtained truui the 
Publishers, Alctm. CuitMaii lluunu ua, Jdiruiin jhain and Manchester, price Is. 

GEORGE H. M^RLEY, Secretary. 
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T HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

MII«-cpd,E. - Tho FERSTON ImM-b 2 will Commence on Saturday, October l, 1H8I. FOUH 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARNnirH, value XfiO, £40, £30. and AM. will ho o tiered for eonipctltfou 
at the end of September to ucw Student*. Entries on or before September M. Foes tor Lec- 
ture* and Hospital l'roetice, 90 Guinea* In ono payment, or loo Guineas in three Instalments. 
All Jtwldent and other llospttal Appointment* are free. The Resident Appointments consist 
of Five House- PJijsiclancir*, Four llousc-Kw-gooncles, and One Aceoucheurshlp » Two 
Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also reside In tho Hospital. Special entries may be made 
tor Medical and Surgical practice. Tho ]«ondon Hospital la now in direct uummumcatlon by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


"ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

* For the Seicnco and Practice of Agriculture. 


r the Science and Practice of Agriculture, 

...Jlng Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agent*, Surveyoi . 

The K.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, Is a mixed iurm of aliout 400 Amu. 


Ch/urman q/CornnntUe of JfmuuwmnitxThr Right lion, the Karl ol DUCIE. 

For Prus|*ctus or College and Farm, List of Scholarships, Trices, Diplomas, Ac., apply to 
the Principal. __ ^ 

TJYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 116 Gloucester 

Terrace, Ilyde Park. 

The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16. 

The SENIOR TERM, Nuvemlicr 1. 

Prospectuses, containing Terms, Names of Professors, Ac., may bo had on application to 
the Lady IUsi ubnt . 

Misses A. k H. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 

BOYS will RE-OPEN Tuesday, Scptcmlier 27, at 6& Kensington Gardens Square. Hyde 
Park, W. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for tho DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN. -TIIE GRANGE, Emtenfeh. BONN-ON-THE-R1I INK. German, .- Number 
of Pupils limited to Twelve. Itciiiicd English home. Resident North German and Parisian 
Governesses. EHah-clus* Master* for accomplishments. Unexceptionable reference, — Apply 
a* above, to the Dircolrc**. Mrs. llHKMNKU. 


THE 

A BOI 


GALE, Certificated Studont of CJirton Oollepre 

(Mathematical Honours), receives Resident and Non-resident PUPILS to EDUCATE 


MS 

thoroughly. Preparation (or University, Local, and Higher Local Examinations. NEXT 
TERM begins Thursday, September 14. -8 Compton Terrace, Brighton. 

TSLEofWIGHT rROPRIETARY COLLEGE, APLEY 

(near HYDE). 

The WINTF.R TERM will commence on Friday, September 16. 

Full particular* from the Rev. Canon TEESDALE, Head* Master i or tho Skciiktary, The 
Cottage, Melville Street, Jtydo. 


•W o Ji T II 1 N G COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 

i “» J’nnnnal Mr. W. F,. LLOYD TREVOR. 

Vice-Principal-* Mr. JdtEDKHIC L« l\VT, B.A., Graduate in Honours, St. John's 
College, Cmnhridgo. ♦ 

BOYS prepared for Public St liouls, the Uiiivoisitics, the Civil and Military Examinations. 
Jdstot recent successes nml Prospectus furwaidcd on application. The THIRD TERM will 
commence on TucMiny, Scptcmlier 13. 


D 


O V E I i 


COLL E G E . 


NEXT TERM will commence on September 14. Board, XI0« bruise lent, H Guineas. 
Tuition 1'runi 1J to 1H Guineas. Apply to the Rev. W. JlKLL, M A., Head-Master, or 
Wom .a mtox K noukkr. Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

RIG hT^'n^ COLL E G E. 

Principal— llev. T. IIAYF.S BELCIIER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice^Pnurijtfil—Hw. J. NEWTON, M.A. HI. Jolin's College, Cum bridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 20. 

F. W. MADDF.N, M.R.A.S., Secret, try. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, Itotli.— The’ CHRISTMAS 

^ TERM commences Saturday. Hcidemlier 17. 

B oarders arc ic eolved by the H ead-M ast er. 

S ANDREW’S COLLEGE. GliARDSTOOK, Dorset, 

• RE-OPENS Hcptemlier 16. Preparation for Universities and Public Schools. Mode- 
rate and Inclusive fee*... Apply to Seiiust ahy. 

TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRA TFOUD-ON-A VON.— 

The Warden, RICHARD CUlllLY, M.A., 1» assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 
M after*, two being s|*cclnll) lor Modern Luiiguagrs Special preparation for tlm UiiIvcihUick. 
Army.itud uli c«uii|ictilJve FiXamhiutluiis. Exhibition to the Universities of XfiO per nuiiuin 
Junior ifoimi tmt-nt lor Young Boy*. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium. Ai . Ac. Tcimsiu 
and 00 U ul liens.-. A pply to tha W AUDEN. 

UOIJTH KENSINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL^ 

^ 34 Hereford Square, Gloucester Road, S.W — The SONS of NOBLEMEN nml GEN- 
TLEMEN me thoroughly prepared for Eton and other Public >i liunl*. C’iim lid indlvutnul 

Experienced Governess for young 


attention, hiwcial • are of young Boys just leaving home. 
Pupil*. Head-Master— A. S. H. SCOTT. 


TV /TJ LIT ARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 

There is a Department in connexion with BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, PuLMONT 
STATION, Stirlingshire, for preparation tor tlm above Exiuuluuluiiis. Honouih gained during 
the post Year. Tluee Ap|ioliitiiieiita to Woolwich Acudein.i . Seii'iith Plan. Jui Indian Civil 
service, tec tic.- Full paitlcuiar* on application to the JIead-Mastkii. 

'THOROUGH TRIVATR TUITION is oflon-d, in a laijn- 

-*• Country lItni*e,to a few GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen) wlm require extra care 
For reference* and terms, address M.A. Oxon, Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


ARMY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICII, MILITIA COMPJi- 

TJTIVE, CfVTL SE I, V IQE.— Messrs. ASKTN will be lmppy t* forward (gratis) 
PROSPECT US KH of Successful TUTORS. Reteienue kindly allowed to Chaplain-General 
to the Force!.— Address, i»a Raekvlllo Hlreet, W. 

TJliV. J. S. ST.~JO 1 1 N prepare. FOUR PUPILS, nged from 

Seven to Fourteen, for tho Public Schools, xc. Highest references. Term! moderate. 
A V ncunry. - Address, Grlttletuu Rectory, Chippenham. 

F iKNCn - SVyrnKRUAND.— EDIHIATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION fur VOtlNU UKNTI.KMKN. at fjenevn. K,t.bllalind 1* Tile l’rlm-lp.l, Dr. 
YOGEI,, iKMiifr In Town, will tuke PUPILS back for the coininincciiicnt oi next Term. Scp- 
tcnibcr KL -Information given by A. F. A.MUiKhKX, 37 Morningfou Crescent. I.oiidori, N.W. 

AJORTII I ON I)( )N~0()Tj7eG I ATlTsC 1 IDOL for ""GIRLS, 

Sandal I Rond, Camden Road, N.W. The NEXT TERM will commence ou THirs- 
dny, September 14, Ihml 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL— The Roy. EDMUND FOWLE, 

Author of n very guueraaf ul aorlw of Latin nml Greek bchool Hooka, receives 
THIRTY-THREE ROYS, under the ugo or Fifteen, to prrpuro for tho 1’ublic 
School)).— Addrem, Amecuhtiry llouao, Pngo iicnth, THeMcy, Kent. 

TV/IATRICULATION »f "tiio~ UNIVKRSITY ol^ LONDON. 

Jiiniriry 1 hh‘;._A CLASS In all th<» !ubjeets of flu* Examinutlon will hplil 
GL If *S IK JSPtTAL, rmmueueing Mmidny, October 10. The CIium I* not enu fined to Student* 
of the Huapitttl. ]■ nv pmtlcu hira appl y to the Dkan, Guy’» iloipitnl. Lutidmi, S L. 

-FOLKESTONE. — Mr. w7 jTjEA EJGIESON, mTa.'iSot' 
TPDUCATION (Ili^h Class) with homo comforts, for the 

-J- 1 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Pupil* prepared for the Oxford and Cnmhildge 
Examinations.. 1 nr Ppapcctuwa and Rcleronce* apply t j Mis* Smiley, 1W Linden Gardens 
KeiMingtuu ( rardens, t\ . '1 runty Term commences Septomher 22. ' 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the ~S0NS of GENTLEMEN 

from Seven to Thirteen years of ago.— Address, Greou Hall, Belpcr.Derhjaldre. The 
NEXT TERM com m e nee a Se ptembe r 21 . l 

T.ADY B. wishes to recommend very highly a SCHOOL on 

J-J the South Coast, where her son ha* Iiren educated for neveral years, 'i’he nhiettlon 
given 1* thoroughly good, and the domestic nrmngcmeiit* are excellent. The Head Master is 
en Oxftml M.A., and a Clergyman.— Addrew, Lady B., care of Mr. F. Guiding, llooksdlci 
Minster Street, Boadiiig. u * 


PREPARATORY SOHOOL^Langley Plsoe, LANGLE0?, 

Hr. W. E. W. COLLINS, late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, md for some time 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD n. 
KEYSBR, for four years Asslstent-Mastor at the Ref, J. W. Hawtny’s, AMln 
House, Slough, reoetve BOYS between the ages of Bight and Fourteen, to prepare 
for entrance on the Classical or Modern side of the Public Sc h ools, or for the Boyol 
Navy. 

BOYS ore also especially prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of tha Pnbllo 
Schools. 

Langley Place is a few minutes* walk from Langley Station, on the G. W*R. ; ie 
four miles from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It stands on 
gravel soli, above the level of the Thames. The sanitary arrangements ore 
excellent. 

References and fnll particulars will be given on application at tho above address. 

pOMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. — BOYS careful# 

^ prepared.— Carsh alton Home, Surrey. } 

T\ A VOS.— Mr. J."w. LORD,~M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 

-S-^ College, Cambridge (Benlor “ 

PUPILS to prepare fur Entrance _ 

or other Fxaiiiliiatlim*. Term* for . 

particular*, add re** Davon, Ddrfll, Switzerland. 


TUITION at ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A Married 

CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon). without family, lia* vaeanelM for PUPILS to prepare for 
Public School* or Unlventtlc*. All funner Pupil* have |Nuwed «ucee«*folly. Only Threw 
received. Comfortable lunne a lew minute* from the Mea. Highest reference!.— Addrea*,. 
llcv. IL Howaud, 7 Cnurch Road, Si. Le onard Von -Sca. 

TJEAD-MASTER for tho GROOERS’ COMPANY'S MIDDLE 

-* A CLASS SCHOOL, IIACKNKY lK)WNH.-NoUr. I, hereby ,l»on th.t the Coartaf 

the Grocrra' Company will, in Nuvemliar next, proceed to the appoint 
MASTER or their Middle Cla«* Day School at llackney Down*. bufit to 
MW to quo Bov* itho uieacnt number of Boy* in the School la 334). Fixe 


Boy* (the uieacnt number of Boy* 

annum. Capitation fee, £1 per Boy up to £400. ana io*. per uoy ueyona urn numucr. 

The new Head-Master will enter upon hi* duties at Curi*tmaa next. Ho will be appointed 

aulyccl to tlie |iruvl*ion* of a Schcino of tho Endowed School* CommliHlonor*. lie need not ’ bo 

m Holy Order*, lint mu*t not accept or hold any benefice having the cure of *oul*,or any ofnee- 

or umploynieut which. In the opinion of tho Court, may Interfere with the proper performance 
'*f hi* duilca a* Hcad-Maatcr. , ^ 

Further particular* may be obtained upon application to the Clerk of tho Grocer* Com- 
any , tlrwcr*’ Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 


P»n> : __ 

rjOLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 

VV NEW ZKAI.AM)— A IIEAD-MASTNH li BEQUIKEDSirtlil. Inrtltntlon. Honiu.L 
haw graduated In Honour* nt one of the leuding Uniwnltie* In the United Kingdom, and 
hud experience and «uccc«* a* a Master in some Important Public School. The aalitfy will 
he £700 |>cr annum, without house allowance, blit with a Capitation Fee of 10*. for dvery 
Pupil paying school fee*. £140 will be allowed for pawage inonev to tho Colony. 

The following gvnifenicn have consented to net an a Cuiiiiufeainn for the ne lection of tho 
Muster i Professor Blackfe, of Edinburgh ; Professor Jowctt, of Oxford t Arthur Oldgwlok. 
Esq , of Oxford i and the Itcv. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. InU-naing caiulltfetes (Oa 
obtain of the iindcrsignad application form* mid printed alutcmuit giving further particular* 
iw to the school, and condition* or the appointment, kc. All application* must he made on 
the form*, and be sent Ju on or before September 30 to Walter KKNNAWAY. Slew 
Zealand Government UJltce, 7 Westminster Chambers, London. S.W. 


VIRGINIA, U.S.A. — A GENTLEMAN (Married), living in 

F Virginia, nnd farming an Estate of 600 artvs. would he glnd to hear of One or Two 
XG GENT,* ‘ ' * ‘ * — 


LEMEN to live with him, to whom he can offer All the comfort* of an 

English home, together with the advantage* of leoiunr{ Kua’k nml Tillage Fanning in ull In* 
brunches. Stabling and feed for horse also If required. The climate 1* particularly healthy. 
Shooting and Fishing to la* had in the neighbourhood. References, winch must la" of the vary 
Ih-sI. given mid required — For information a* to forma, Ac., apply to Stkvhkn M»ORK,IC*ii. r 
Borne, Clonmel. *i 

^EORETARYShTp. — A GRADUATE of OXFORD, l^iriiter, 

^ nyc 24, sei'k* engagement n* PRIVATE or ASSISTANT SI’rHliTARY, ur oilier em- 
ployment, Culonlcs or travelling not objected to.— Addra**, WIO, Sell’* Advertising Olllae*. 
Bolt Court, Fled Street, E.C. 

H amIweaiT-’ south hill vark garden's, 

within live minute* of Hampstead Heath Station, N. lojiuiou.— TO BE LET, oDouble- 
fixmted HOUSE, coiituitiiiig fourteen room*. al*o bath •mum, with n constant supply of hoi 
uud cold water. Reception nml Bed Rooiiih most conveniently arranged Domestic office* 
on grourid thnir \ good garden nt tlic rear. The house 1* in thorough repair, most pleasantly 
situated, ami I* nt present in the occupation of the Owner — For particulars apply to 
Mr, Diii.m kn, House Agent. H2 IIuverstoLk liili, uud Iki Queen Victoria Street, E (,'. 


p>E(iENT\S PARK ROAD. — TO RE LET, on LEASE, or 

-*■ ** the i.eaHO to lie Sold, on moderate terms, n semi -detach tul RESIDENCE, in rxcnUcnt 
condition, coiitniimig three large Slttlng-rooin*, ilicak iust-rooiu, cupltul Hnsemnit. Hot and 
colil ^ at ■ r to tlie top oi the hoime, and gus throovhout. Biudi euliunce from garden. Close to 
Sl. Rally’s Church and Zoological Garden*. Seven minute* from Clmlk Farm Station for 
C't'. "k<- -Apply to Mr. Suand, liphulstcrcr, H7 Park Street, Gloucester Gate, Regent** 
Piirk.N \V . ______ 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facinff Sea and 

1 J Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Lone established. Suite* of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for LadiiaandGentleinon. Sea- Water Service in tlie Hold. 
BKaVJN. BU LL. Manager, 

r P()TLAND BAY, Isle of Wifrht, near Alum Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY HOTEL. Mugnifireiit sea view*. Comfort, with moderate charges, Hilliard- 
room and icimn luwn. llrueing air. Exci Uenl sand* and promenade pier, (ckh| anchorage 
lor )«lIiIh SfM'cinl tin in nod bout service. Friday, 2 ID i* m.. Returning Monday, 7 A.K.— 
Apply to Mis* I i.F.Mi \i,. Mnungcress (lute of thu Laughain Hotel). 


TLFJiAOOMBE HOTEL. — On tho verjre of the Atlantic, in 

A it* own Grounds ol Five Acn*s. with Tennis Lawn Contain* 260 Rooms, nnd Is “a 
nmdel of Nanitary cxcclh nee ” Dim of the largest Swimming Butii* in Engiaud i also Privato 
Sea-water liaths.. -Every Information of Manacikk. 


LOSS OF SIGHT. 

loftRl nno-fourth of those su fieri np from Blindness can trace 

Gtelr eiilainliv io the use of common spectacle* or lenses imperfectly adapted to tho 
Mr. HENRY E A CHANCE, F.H.H., Oculist Uptlclnu, persona Uy adnjils hi* imiirovctt 

tack's in nil ca-.cs ot defective vision daily at hh» 3 Endsfeigh Garden*. Eu*ton 

Square, iiondou, hum I’* n till Four (Safnrdays and Sundays excepted). BIr Julius Benedict. 
Muiiuliesfor Sqouic, W .write*: " 1 have trfed the principal optician* In London without 
success, hut >'*iii '•|H*ciaLlt"i milt me ndmlrablv i the clearness of your glasses as compared 
with othi rs ci ii ad> mn pndug." Mr. Lat Ua.N'-K’h pamphlet on “ Siwetm'le* i their Uso and 
Abuse i -cut in-e by pusL) cunfolns valuable suggestions to sufforen from defective vision. 
l"ip jh«-r Willi liuuihcds ot festiinonlals from eminent nuxlfeal men, the dlorgy, &c,, all of Whom 
testily to the hcnciit they have derived from the scicntlllo adaption or Mr. LAUUANCX'S 


A T . 

sight. 

S|M*clae 


Improved spcrtui-.t-. CoiiHultation free. 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

HINDLEY'S 

FAST COLOURS. 
From Od. per yard* 

CHINTZES. 

Fattarnu tent and Rutlinatte gireu. 

O. EIHOLOY a BOWS, / 
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' EGYPT. 

T HE true history of tho untoward revolution in Egypt 
will perhaps not bo fully known at present. Aocord- 
ing to the first accounts, which were intrinsically incredi- 
ble, the English Consul-General seemed to have m&do or 
encouraged concessions to tho mutineers ; but it now 
appears that Mr. Cookson, acting on behalf of the Khedivo, 
evaded or refused their principal demands ; and Mr. 
> Colvin had already endeavoured to obtain the arrest of 
the ringleaders. The special terms on which the insurgent 
offiqors insisted are much less important than the partial 
Saodess of the revolt. Shekif Pasha, whose appointment 
qp Minister was one of the professed objects of tho in- 
fuicrection, so far repudiated complicity with the plot as 
to refuse, in tho first instance, to accept tho nomination. 
The absurd demand for a Constitution preforrod by the 
chiefs of a military revolution must, if it was seriously 
advanoed, have boon intended to imply tho appointment 
of* a Council to bo composed of confederates of tho muti- 
neers. Tho audacious proposal that tho numbers of the 
army should be increased to 18,000 men was probably 
made in earnest, for the purpose of increasing the strength 
of the temporarily dominant faction. When an armed 
body assumes tho control of affairs in any State, liberty 
is for the time suspended. It matters little whether 
the immediate demands of mutinous soldiers are extra- 
vagant or ostensibly moderate. Their power to dictate 
to the regular authorities the terms of any arrange- 
ment involves the absolute despotism of their leaders. 
Although tho officers in command of the regiments appear 
on the present occasion, as formerly, to have stimulated 
and directed the mutiny, there is reason to fear that the 
disaffection in the army is general. The principal officers 
of one regiment have been dismissed by their men for 
expressing disapproval of the revolt; yet it is possible 
that the rank and filo of the army may be mere instruments 
iu the hands of their disloyal superiors. Tho Egyptian 
peasantry has no military propensities ; and probably the 
privates would not unwillingly return to their homes if 
it were possible to disband them. Neither officers nor 
soldiers have any associations of military glory, inasmuch 
as none of them have any experience of war. The 
auxiliaries which were sent from Egypt to the European 
provinces of Turkey during the Russian war were, for the 
most part, kept at a distance from the soene of active 
operations. 

The Egyptian army is not required for purposes 
of r defence or of external warfare. A moderate police 
foroe would easily preserve order among an iudus- 
Arions and unwarlike population. The repression of 
Ahe slave-trade on the Southern frontier, even if it 
were efficiently prosecuted, would only require a small 
regular force ; and the Abyssiuian King would no longer 
give periodical trouble if he were made to understand 
that enoroaohments on Egyptian territory would be 
resented by the European Powers. There is perhaps some 
truth in the assertion of a French journal that the mutiny 
.*je to be attributed to the idleness of an unoccupied 
Soldiery ; but in time of peace much larger armies have 
Kttle or nothing to do, and yet they obey their supe- 
riors and acknowledge the paramount authority of the 
Government. The Egyptian officers discovered their 
strength some six months ago by their successful resist- 


ance to an injudicious attempt to disband their troops, 

I when the Khedive had no means of paying them in full. 
They wero then encouraged by Baron de Ring, who was 
consequently recalled by bin Government. It is not 
known whether on the present occasion they have boon 
excitod by political intrigues. According to some con- 
jectures, their loaders have received encouragement from 
Constantinople, though it is not stated whether their 
alleged accomplices held any official position. It seems 
improbable that the Sultan, who spends his time in 
guarding against possible conspiracies, should favour a 
military revolt directed against his principal feudatory ; 
but the secrets of Turkish policy are hard to discover, 
inasmuch as obvious interests and professed principles 
afford no trustworthy clue to the practice of politicians. 
Tho motives of military insurgents are essentially sirnplo 
when they have no armod resistance to fear. The colonels 
of tho regiments which bosiogod tho palace and compelled 
tho Kite dive to negotiate were primarily actuated by a 
love of power, and probably of money. If they cart compel 
their Sovereign to change his Ministry they cau also 
insist on an increuso of pay, or on more sweeping pecu- 
niary concessions. They are perhaps not sufficiently 
enlightened to perceive that their triumph is precarious. 
Any prudent advisor could inform them that tho destinies 
of Egypt will not be permanently controlled by an insig- 
nificant body of raw troops or by their undistinguished 
leaders. The few names of mutinous officers whieh are 
mentioned in the reports are wholly unknown in Europe. 

It is remarkable that tho mutineers professed a friendly 
disposition to foreigners, or, in other words, to the English 
and French officials who manage the finances and other 
branches of Egyptian administration; bat She rut Pasha, 
whom they proposed as Minister, affects to be the head of 
tho national party, which, as its name implies, is opposed 
to European interference. Tho colonels who conduct tho 
revolt, are probably by this time aware that they have 
nothing to hopo from tho English representatives. Tht 
Khedive might perhaps have defeatod the attempt if he 
had possessed sufficient courage and energy to follow the 
advice of Mr. Colvin by arresting the principal ring- 
leaders. M. de Bligni&hes had, a few days before, left tho 
country for a time, and probably * none of his subordinates 
were qualified by influence or official rank to take an 
active share in the defence of M the Government. Mr. 
Malet was engaged on a misr- n to Constantinople of 
which the purport is not yet fui v known. It is believed 
that the English Government, foreseeing the probability 
of the revolt, was in certain contingencies prepared to 
invite the occupation of Egypt by Turkish troops. The 
measure would, notwithstanding obvious 'objections or 
difficulties, probably be the most expedient whioh could 
at present be adopted, should the military revolt' be 
renewed. The employment of a joint French and Eng- 
lish force would involve more serious complications ; and 
it is impossible to allow the establishment iu Egypt 
of an irresponsible military Government. If a suffi- 
cient Turkish force were despatched to Egypt, there 
would be little risk of resistance on the part of mutinous 
troops. Many of the regiments would probably refuse 
to tight, even if the chances of success were equally 
balanced. That they would expose themselves to certain 
defeat is in the highest degree improbable, in Egypt tho 
army stands apart from the population, which would not 
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dream of taking part in any conflict. It is not impossible 
that the menace^' a Turkish expedition would enable the 
f Khedive to disl&frt'the mutinous regiments. 

It is not surprising that some French journalists seise 
the opportunity of exciting popular jealousy against 
England. Somo of them insinuate that the policy which , 
was ttoror disavow nd by Baron pe Ring had really boert" 
pursued, not by a French functionary, but by his crafty 
English colleagues. It is, according to the mischief? 
makers, remarkable that the French Controller should 
have left Egypt, and that the revolt should immediately 
have broken out on his departure. It is accordingly sug- 
gested that it would be desirable to despatch somo French 
iron-clad ships to Alexandria, and to protest against the 
employment of Turkish troops to suppress the insurrec- 
tion. It is unnecessary to inqniro whether ill-informed 
writers share the suspicions which they express. If tho 
test of cui bona , or of the party which profits by tho trans- 
action, is applied to the mutiny, tho English Government 
must be acquitted of any interest in a most troublesome 
occurrence. The singularly artificial arrangement which 
has now lasted in Egypt for a considerable time was 
chiefly objectionable becauso it was liable to disturbance. 
Whatever opinion English politicians may have formed of 
the stability of tho joint French and English administra- 
tion, they have been unanimous in deciding to prolong it 
as long as circumstances may allow. It is doubtful 
whether it would havo been prudent five or six years ago 
tQ accept tho advice which is supposed to have been tendered 
to Lord Beaconsfiki.d's Government by Prince Bismarck. At 
that time tho French Government would perhaps not lmvo 
opposed the establishment in Egypt of an English protec- 
torate; butM. Thiers always intimated tho repugnance with 
which his countrymen would have regarded an apparent 
attempt to profit by their temporary weakness. The con- 
sequence of tho deference shown by the English Govern- 
ment to French susceptibility was tho complicated con- 
trivance which has hitherto worked with unexpected 
facility. The organs of the Fronch Government express a 
just confidence in the good faith of England. If both 
Powers concur in tlio best means of attaining tho common 
object, tho triumph of tho Egyptian mutineers may pro- 
bably havo accolcratod tho restoration of tho free action of 
tho Khedive. If tho English and Fronch Governments 
were to intrigue against one another, tho disloyal officers 
might perhaps for the moment profit by tlicir disunion. 
Notwithstanding the suspicious connexion of tho name of 
Suekif Pasha with the mutiny, it seems that confidcneo is 
reposed in his integrity. If the reports of English news- 
paper correspondents are well founded, tho now Minister 
has persuaded the mutinous officers to submit to the partial 
disbandment of the army. 


IRISH MANUFACTURES AND IRISH SEDITION. 

I RISHMEN have been doing their best duriq^ the past 
week to relievo Dublin of its reputation of being a 
dcad-alivo capital. The meeting for organizing the pro- 
posed Exhibition of Irish Manufactures, and the Land 
League Convention, have, in different ways, displayed tho 
national spirit, and there may possibly bo some persons 
who regard the display as satisfactory. As to the proposed 
Exhibition of Irish industry, it was obvious from tho first 
that, in the mood in which tho most influential organiza- 
tion in Ireland is at present, very little good could be hoped 
from it. Persons of the ifloral and intolloctuai calibre of 
Mr. Sexton and Mr. T. P. O’Connor may think, or at any 
rate may say, that England is jealous of Irish industry, it 
is hardly needful to remark that thero is no Englishman in 
Iiossession of his senses who would not be very glad to see 
Ireland busy, because every Englishman in his senses 
knows that, until the ruinous concentration on agricultural 
employments, which cannot possibly support the popula- 
tion in comfort ceases, Ireland will never and can never 
bo contented. The absence of the necessary natural con- 
ditions in the way of mineral wealth seems indeed to be a 
fhtal bar to a very great extension of manufactures in Ire- 
land ; but some trades are in a measure independent of 
this, and the combination of agriculture and home manu- 
factures which exists at present in Ulster, and which is also 
found in some of the most prosperous provinces of Franoe, 
might probably be extended with much advantage. At any 
rate, such impulse as an Exhibition can give is grudged by no 
mprtal to Ireland, and the ready response which has been 


made by the wealthier classes to the demand for guar* 
antees, compared with the meagre subscriptions of the 
Land League and the Land League partisans, shows clearly 
the state of the case. But the League has no intention of 
being outbidden ; and it has been evident from the first 
thpt the Exhibition was to be made, if possible, an engine 
*for further inflaming Nationalist passions and for assisting 
the campaign of Mr. Parnell and his friends against 
English rule and English law. The weighty words pf 
Archbishop McCabe — words which, it is father painful to 
think, are in striking disaccord with other words of digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland on 
similar subjects — do not express any sentiment that Land 
Leaguers are likely to share. That tho employer must tan 
contented with fair profits, the employed with flsir remu- 
neration, and that the customer must not be expeoted to 
put up, for tho sake of the beaux youx of an imaginary 
Ireland, with worse or dearer wares than he can buy 
from Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or Americans, are truths 
too commonplace to commend themselves to the followers 
of the “ Pinchbeck O’Connell.” 

When tho meeting actually took place, the presence of 
Mr. Sexton as tho chief speaker of the Leagae party would 
of itself have sufficiently indicated the probablo course of 
events. That this person should — after the atrocious speech 
in which on Tuesday ho recommended violent resistance * 
to tho Emergency Committee, remarking that, M if Mr. 

“ Goddard or any of his men lost their lives, it would be 
“ justifiable homicide ” — be still at largo, despite the 
Coercion Acts, is an unlucky omen of tho probable conduct 
of tho Government during tho coming winter. But when 
Mr. Sexton appeared with Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. 
Btgoar as his supporters, thero could be no doubt at all of 
what would happen. The daily papers have inforrifed 
their readers very fully of what did happen. Dr. Lyons* 
the Liberal member for Dublin, was bowled down ; Mr. 
O’Connor, when appealed to to moderate the rancour of 
his followers, remarking that “ this disgraceful scene 
“ should not be permitted, and Dr. Lyons Bhould at once 
“ sit down.” The Leaguers insistod on tho Queen, the 
Lord Lieutenant, and all such persons being excluded 
ftom the rank of patrons. They yelled down a proposition 
to admit English plant used in the production of Irish 
manufactures. Accounts differ as to the constitution of 
the actual committeo which was at last voted ; but it is 
significant that Mr. Dawson, a Land Leaguer and a 
member of Parliament, threatened all guarantors who, 
in consequence of tho result of tho meeting, should 
withdraw their guarantees, with Boycotting. , This ia 
probably the nearest approach to diroct extortion 
of money by the machinery of the League that 
has been publicly made ; but it is idle to suppose 
that much notice will be taken of it by tho authorities* 

It is, indeed, very probable that the action of tho Land 
League is in reality directed rathor to the arrest of the 
whole movement, which is inconvenient and unmanage- 
able to it, than to an attempt to assume a control which it 
has hardly the means of practically carrying out. Unless 
the League were to Boycott every manufacturer who did 
not contribute (and it is rather surprising that Mr. Sexton 
or Mr. Dawson did not suggest this means of securing a 
successful Exhibition), its preponderance on the Committee 
would hardly be likely to bo greeted rapturously by Irish 
capitalists. 

The League’s own Convention followed this disgraceful 
scene at an interval of twenty-fonr hours. Every means 
had been taken to giro the meeting the air of a distinct 
protest against English rule rather than a conference of 
the body which cortain English Radicals delight to compare 
to the early Trade- Unions. In the resolutions proposed 
for discussion, when they are stripped of their Nationalist 
rant and of the inevitable adjectives which grace every 
Irish manifesto, thero is sketched out a very practical 
scheme of preventing the Irish tenants from being con- 
tented with the Land Act. The labourers’ clauses of that 
Act — which it may be well to remind Irishmen were tho 
work in great measure of the English Opposition, the 
Land Leagae and the Government having been equally 
oblivions of the labourer — are accepted as a whole, because 
thero is a labourers’ meeting sitting contemporaneously in / 
Dublin, and it is not safe to offer them less, while the/ 
farmers are not prepared to grant more. But, as far aa 
actual tenants themselves are ooncerned, a fine which is 
not unskilful, and which will very likely be effectual, at 
any rate in part, is taken up* The fifcrmer is warned that 
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ifihaaooepttthe Act he pledget himself to fifteen years’ 
payment ef.rent without hope of abatement, and the spectre 
if American competition is dangled before him, so that 
Jm anaybe aftaid to give the pledge. This is, of course, 
mm different form, the old Land League device of bidding 
the people refuse to pay rent,: in order that they may be 
tnn>ed;ont of their hoUUngs.' If they persist in rejecting the 
etaJbntoxy tenanoy, they can be forced by the Court to take 
it or.be ejected, andthis will swell the band of farmless 
tenant* who are just now the ohief hope of the League. 
It is tmo that Mr. Parnell does not as yet utterly con- 
demn the new Court. He and his friends will present 
certain “ test oases,” with the objeot, doubtless, of seeing 
whether the Court can be cajoled or bnllied into reducing 
the rents to a merely nominal sum. So little is known of 
the new Commissioners that it is impossible to say what 
their stamina may bo. But it is perfectly poBBible to see 
what would be the result of their proving recalcitrant. 
The agitators could at once go to the country, strong in 
the double cry that the people had been deceived, and that, 
as so much had been wrested from the English Parliament 
already, it was not likely to resist a farther exhibition of 
the slime tactics. 

That the actual proceedings of the Convention should, 
at any rate in its earlier sittings, have been uninteresting 
enough, is not surprising. It is more remarkable that 
there should have been one delegate to protest, if only on 
business grounds, against » the mixing up of the direct 
objects of the League with Nationalist projects, than that 
even among twelve hundred there should not have been 
more, than one. Mr. Parnell’s speech was only a para- 
phrase of his programme garnished with plenty of bitter 
words for the occasion. The cut-and-dried telegrams 
from America urging the adoption of something more 
than his policy, and threatening the stoppage of sup- 
lies in case of surrender to the Land Act, could 
ave been foretold in substance, and almost literally 
by any tiro in politics. What is important is that tho 
organization now Btands fully committed to the disruption 
of the Empire, and to an acceptance of the Land Act only 
in snoh a sense that oven tho present Parliament might 
probably, if that sense were accoptod by the Court, think 
of repealing or modifying the Act next year. There will 
doubtless be secessions, or attempted secessions, from the 
League ; but it is altogether erroneous to Bay that any 
general dissatisfaction with its irreconcilable policy is 
being shown in Ireland, or that its tools are turning 
hlant in the hands of tho users. On the contrary, in 
Mnnster at least, and in parts of Leinster and Connaught, 
lawlessness and outrage are steadily on tho increase as tho 
nights, grow longer; and,, though tho Government does 
not refuse holp to the gallant efforts of the Emergency 
Committee in defence of property, it seems utterly unable 
to devise any scheme of protecting lifo and limb. Perhaps 
Mr. Forster's return to Ireland may lead to more energetic 
action. Except that jesting with the Land League is not a 
safe amusement now in Ireland, it appears strange that on 
Wednesday some one did not suggest to Mr. Sexton tho 
organizing of especial Land League annexe in the Exhibition 
of Irish Industry. A Boycotted household might well re. 
laoo the Japanese tea-houses and such like things which 
ave diverted visitors to former Exhibitions; and wax 
models of dead landlords, specimens of mutilated cattle, and 
earslit herdsmen, with pikes, masks, dynamite clocks, and 
other such implements of the business, would compose a 
section at least as interesting as some others, and far more 
representative of the actual industries of Ireland under 
the sovereignty of the Laud League and the Premiership 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 

rriHE oaefol map which the Times printed in its outer 
JL sheet) on Wednesday is a conspicuous proof of the 
.ffTOwieg interest which Englishmen take in French poli- 
tics. For the first time a great English newspaper has 
. fey kj i w e* mnok. pains to make the . result of a French 
general, ejection intelligible to its readers as it would have 
fifty b *d the election been an English one. It, has given 
,'fibesa, map erf France, with the political, complexion 
of cvery >Qoiistitnouoy plainly rnarkoa. It would hardly 
’ have lp«n^)osiibla to represent by a system of shading the 
sahdiv isipmofiths- , victorious party ; and the simple <divf- * 
-MP. of tho .deputies into Bonapaptist, Monarchist, and 


Republican is, for some purposes, the most significant that 
could have been adopted. It shows, with almost startling 
clearness, the practical nnanimity at which Frenchmen 
seem to have arrived for the present as regards the form of 
their political institutions. The white spaces which stand 
for the arrondissements that have returned Republicans 
constitute almost the entire map. In the eastern half of 
Franoe there are only six exceptions, fonr Monarchist and 
two Bonapartist. If the Republicans did but know their 
own interest they would read in this conspicuous triumph 
the moat effectual incentive to moderation. So long as 
Bonapartists and Monarchists formed a large part of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and were proportionately Btrong 
in the country, it was at least arguable that tho Republic 
could not safely lay aside its militant character. It must 
remember that it had bitter and formidable enemies, and 
lose no opportunity of hitting them hard. Now that 
Bonapartists and Monarchists are alike driven from the 
field, the Republic can afford to bo conciliatory. There is 
no longer an adversary in arms against it. The result, 
which has been coming nearer and nearer ever since 1870, 
is at length virtually accomplished. The Republic is not 
merely the strongest party in France, it has apparently be- 
come France. The opinions of this or that class of citizens, 
which once perhaps it was excusable to treat as neces- 
sarily identified with hostility to the Republic, need no 
longer be thus regarded. There is not now any organiza- 
tion . arrayed against the Republic which can turn these 
opinions to its own purposes. Whether the Republic? haB 
been right or wrong in its policy towards the Churchy it 
must be admitted that thore was a time wheu tho Church 
was the stalking-horae of ono conspiracy after another. 
It has ceased to be so perhaps from no better motive 
than tho dying out of the conspirators ; but politicians 
ought to think more of results than of motives, 
and to be content to see their adversaries rendered 
powerless, without inquiring too closely into tbe 
reasons which have made them so. At all events, tho 
time has come when overtures of peace might be safely 
made, and would cortainly bo accepted. The conflict with 
tho Church, in which the French Government has volun- 
tarily enguged, has been more successful than the German 
Kulturkampf t because the Government might now, to all 
appearance, conclude a treaty on tho principle of uti 
possidetis . What it has gained, it would be allowed to 
retain. The Jesuits might remain exiles, tho non-rocog- 
nized religions orders might continue dispersed, and yet 
the Pope would look benignly on the Government by 
which these things had been done, and the Nuncio would 
bo instructed to say pleasant things to the Foreign 
Ministry, and to preach submission and patriotism to the 
clergy. 

It is needless to say that these are not tho reflections 
which this map, or tho facts which it presents, have sug- 
gested to the party in power. A French politician knows 
of no use to which a vanquished enemy can bo put except 
to be jumped on. The more seemingly hopeless the 
position of a party is, the more reason thcro is for in- 
sulting it by word and act. It is this that constitutes 
tho real danger of every successful French party. The 
first thought of no matter who is in power, is how he can 
make his supremacy felt. To do this it is not enough 
that ho should be free to give effect to his own ideas for 
his own benefit. They must be made to minister to some 
ono olso’s annoyance. What the extent of that annoyance 
should bo may differ at different times. Tho amount of 
suffering which it pleases the existing Kopublicans to 
inflict falls very f*r short of that which it pleased the 
Republicans of 1793 to inflict. But the principle which 
undorlies the two processes is tho same. The measure of 
the suffering in each case is not the real or snpposed 
necessity of the situation, bat the will of the party which 
has the powor to infliot it. A Frenchman jumps upon his 
enemy, not because his enemy may riso up and hurt 
him if he does not, but because he has the power to jump 
upon him, and feels a genuine pleasure in exerting it. AU 
that the Frenoh Government has done to the Church 
appears to it to be only a reason for doing more. Its 
objeot is never really attained so long as it is possible to 
attain it with more of technical completeness. As yet 
the attaek has been chiefly directed against the regular 
elargy j but it is plain that the secular clergy will be 
the next victims. M. Cl^menoeau, M. Gambetta, and M. 

a&r are agreed that something more must be done to 
punish the Church, and whether the penalty takes the 
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form of on tiro repudiation by the State, or of what is 
euphemistically oalled a stricter application of the Con- 
cordat, is only a question of degree. 

The facts of which the Times* map is the expression 
have naturally set the Frenoh Monarchists thinking who is 
to blame for the extremely poor fignre they made in the 
elections . “An ex- Deputy, who is understood to be M. de 
Falloux, has been saying in the Figaro that the whole 
blame falls on the Legitimists. In his opinion the 
present business of a Monarchist is to drop all reference td 
monarchy. Religious and social interests of infinitely 
greater moment than any form of government are now 
threatened, and Monarchists ought to remember that 
they are Christians and fathers of families before they 
are Legitimists. Had they done so last month, they 
would have said nothing about the Count of Chambord 
and a great deal about the religious orders and god- 
less education. Tho reply of the Legitimists is, that 
the “ ox- Deputy ” entirely misunderstands the situation. 
He writes as though the religious and social interests of 
which he is tho self-constituted champion could be safo 
under a Republic, whereas experience has shown again 
and again — what tho inner consciousness of Legitimists 
has always assured them — that in Franco at all ovents the 
legitimate monarchy is the one source from which all 
ood things do come. You, they tell the “ex-Doputy,” 
ave no right to call yourself a Monarchist ; yon are a 
Conservative Republican. It cannot be denied that the 
coftrse of events since Marshal MacMahon’s retirement has 
b&en more favourable to the Legitimist theory than to that 
of the “ ex-Doputy.” Those who, even when M. Thiers 
was in power, believed, or affected to believe, that the 
Republic must inevitably become anti-Christian, are not 
likely to feel their oonviction on this head weakened by 
speeches like thoso of M. Paul Bert, or by acts liko 
those of the Mayor who at & recent examination of a 
Communal School piescntod prizes to two young citizens 
who had omitted to make their first communion. Inci- 
dents of this kind arc tho natural weapons of tho party 
which preaches that all other considerations should bo 
postponed to the restoration of tho Count of Chambord, 
because, until that h&B been brought about, there can be 
no seonrity for the things that Conservative Republicans 
profess to value 

Even Prince Napoleon seems to have realized that the 
defeat of the Bonapartists at the elections imposes upon 
him an act of apparent self-denial. He is about, it is 
said, to resign his claim to tho Imperial succession in 
favour of his son. , His next step will perhaps be to declare 
that in doing this ho has merely got rid of a troublesome 
and useless burden, and left himself free to serve us a 
Bimplo soldier in the Republican army. It is pretty plain 
that the dignity which ho thaB magnanimously puts from 
him is to him less than valueless. If his ambition is evor 
gratified, it will be as a Democratic saviour of society, not 
as the rebnilder of an Empire. By giving his son the 
chance of appearing in tho latter character, if he should 
ever be offered an engagement, Prince Napoleon \ioes not 
damage the peculiar aud limited prospoot which is all that 
can ever be open to him, while he ceases to irritate the 
strict Imperialists by playing the part of dog in the 
manger. 


THE TRADE-UNIONS CONGRESS. 

T HE praise which has been generally bestowed on tbe 
Trade-Unions Congress is perhaps not an unmixed 
compliment. The moderate style of the opening address 
and of tho Report of the Parliamentary Committee has 
evidently taken newspaper writers by surprise. Having 
had their own way in recent legislation, tho Trade- Union 
leaders abstain on the present occasion from declamations 
against capital, and their demands of further privileges aro 
expressed in temperate language. Notwithstanding a dis- 
claimer contained in Mr. Crawford’s address, tho Trade- 
Unions and their delegates still devote their exclusive atten- 
tion to the promotion of the interests of their own class. 
As it happens that the associated artisans have acquired 
paramount political power, their organization is formidable 
and alarming. The managers of the Congress had good 
sreason for oxduding from their proceedings apologies 
for ^ho system which is now irrevocably established. 
JudioiOns politicians long ago recognized the powor of 
workmen to form Unions, with the obvious inference that 


it was useless to dismiss their moral sight to do what they 
could sot be prevented from doing. It by mo means 
follows that the operations of the Unions mm uniformly 
beneficial or harmless. The Chairman of the London aid 
North-Western Railway, who is neither a politician nor a 
theorist, stated at the last general meeting of the Company 
that the intervention in one trade dispute of a Union 
agitator, who is also a member of Parliament* had taken 
100,000 1 . from the traffio receipt# of the railway. The 
loss to the traders and to the workmen themselves mush 
have been enormously greater. The transaction is rather 
representative than exceptional; bat it is not likely to 
he noticed by the speakers at the Congress. Readers 
of the discussions might almost forget that the chief 
f auction of Unions is to render strikes possible and some- 
times successful. In promoting such measures as the 
Employers' Liability Act the Unions are perhaps more 
legitimately occupied ; but their proposal that workmen 
shall be prevented from contracting themselves out of the 
Act is more than questionable. Their actual intended 
interference in general politios will be an unmixed evil. 

Mr. Crawford, in his well-written address, quoted, as an 
instance of mistaken apprehension, Mr. Lowe’s prophecy, 
delivered in 1866, that if the body of workmen were 
admitted to the franchise, the Union machinery was 
“ ready to launch their votes in one oompaot mass 
“ on the institutions and property of the country.'* 

| The Union leaders boast that, notwithstanding their 
attainment of political power, the Unions have as yet 
done nothing of the kind. Since the establishment of 
household suffrage in boroughs there have been two general 
elections, for in 1868 the new votere were scarcely prepared 
for the exercise of the suffrage ; and the principal change 
produced was the increased venality of many constitu- 
encies. In 1880 the class whioh supports Trade-Unions 
responded eagerly to the inflammatory appeals of an 
orator who for the time descended from the rank of a 
statesman to the occupation of a demagogue. The same 
speaker who boasts of the confutation of Mr. Lowe’s fore- 
bodings demands that, in fntnre, candidates and party 
leaders, instead of appealing direotly to the working 
classes, shall communicate exclusively with the leaders of 
the Unions. Tho result of conceding his demand would 
bo either gross and general corruption of the American type, 
or a process of “ launching votes in one compact mass 
“ on tho institutions and property of the country." The 
speakers at the Congress already insist on the extension 
of household suffrage to the counties, for the Btriotly 
political purpose of oxtending and confirming the supre- 
macy of the working class over all other sections of the 
community. In a still more ambitions spirit, and in total 
neglect of the professed objects of the organization, the 
Parliamentary Committee demands the enactment of a 
Land Bill on the model of the Irish Aot, although it 
could in no degree concern the great body of artisans. 
The cynical cupidity of agricultural demagogues who seek 
to appropriate the property of the landowners commands 
tbe ready sympathy of the Union managers. Tenant- 
farmers, remembering the agitation promoted by Mr . 
Arch, will probably hesitate to accept the support of asso- 
ciations formed for the sole benefit of workmen. 

One of the political objects to whioh the Congress is 
invited by its leaders to devote its energies is the preven- 
tion of every war, irrespectively of its merits or tendency. 
The pardonable ignorance of artisans furnishes no exonse 
for & presumptuous claim to regulate interests whioh they 
have sot troubled themselves to stndy or understand. No 
party in England is indifferent to the evils of war ; bat 
better-instrnctod politicians are aware that material welfare, 
as well as national honour, largely depends on the ability 
and readiness of a country to defend its rights. Even 
extreme Liberals who know something of public affairs 
and of history admit and atsert the necessity of maintaining 
a navy which may be more than a match for that of any 
single Power. At this moment the influence of England 
in tho regions whioh inolnde the moans of oommunioa- 
tion with India depends, in the hut resort, on the 
military and naval resources of the Empire. The working 
classes would be among the first to feel the consequences 
of the impression which their leaders seek to produce* that 
the task of protecting English commerce and territory is 
to be abandoned by the Government. Pare democracy. 
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Mkm kmore sensitive to the claims of national dignity. 
It is .perhaps possible to attach too muoh importance to 
the crude notions of ambitious and inexperienced orators ; 
btft Mr, Lowe’s warnings are justified by the vagus poli- 
tical agitation .which seems to be in some degree super- 
seding the special fanotions of the Trade-Unions Congress. 
Qn one point the apparently unanimous judgment of the 
delegatee may perhaps have a useful result. It appears 
that the manufaotnving operatives retain their ancient 
belief in the. advantages of Free- trade. As they are not 
disposed to join the Fair-trade Protectionists, the facti- 
tious movement will probably soon collapse ; though the 
expulsion of certain Fair-traders under the pretext that 
they had violated Union etiquette by paying their own 
expenses may be thought to savour rather of individual 
jealousy than of orthodox abhorrence. It was for the 
alleged benefit of the artisans that retaliatory or reciprocal 
duties were to be imposed. 

It would be nnreaaonable to blame one industrial class 
for combining to promote its own interests, while capital- 
ists employ the same modes of proceeding. The Lancashire 
ootton-spinners find it necessary to limit or suspend their 
produotion, because a body of speculators and brokers in 
Liverpool have forood up the price of cotton to an 
artificial lovel. The defeat of the monopolists concerns 
the workmen as much as their employers, and they 
will perhaps be the chief sufferers by the interruption 
of their industry. They have no reason to regrot 
that the master manufacturers are probably powerful 
enough to counteract the mischievous ingenuity of the 
Liverpool gamblers. The question will perhapB be dis- 
cussed before the olose of the Congress, as it concerns the 
associated trades much more nearly than land tenure, 
or the theory of peaco and war. Other matters of equal 
relevance and importance will probably not be noticed. 
The delegates will be disinclined to reopen the question 
of the expediency of the diminished hours of labour which 
have been secured by the efforts of the UnionB. Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, who lately presided at a Fair-trade meet- 
iug, deviated into the more practical inquiry whether 
English artisans could by fifty-eight hours’ labour in 
the week effectually compete with French rivals work- 
ing for seventy-two hours. It iB not certain that 
a true answer would be in the negative ; and the 
leisurely classes ought to sympathize with the claims 
of workmen to reasonable rest and recreation ; but 
there is no doubt that some competent observers watch 
with anxiety the effect of short hours of labour on English 
industry. The settlement of practical controversies of 
the kind by combination is inevitable, and there- 
fore it may be considered reasonable. The wishes of a 
minority will probably be overruled ; but if there were no 
Trade-Unions the great body of workmen might be deprived 
of the liberty of choice. It is unfortunate that the Unions 
should, in accordance with the modern custom of all associa- 
ted bodies, hold Congresses and listen to Bpeeohes which 
ure naturally devoted to the exaltation of their powers and 
their rights, with little reference to their dnties. It is 
necessary to aoqoiesce in their political activity, bat not 
to think it beneficial. 


LONDON FISH SUPPLY. 

T HE Corporation of London has seriously taken in 
hand toe question of the Fish Supply, and their 
present activity may be accepted as an atonement for 
mnoh previous delay. So long as the work is done and 
done properly, it will be only an additional recommenda- 
tion that it is done by those to whom it belongs by pre- 
scription. So far as the Corporation in their character of 
the market authority are specially concerned with it, the 
question does not present much difficulty. The two re- 
commendations of a market are neighbourhood to the 
supply end easiness of approach. The first secures that 
the market shall be always well filled with goods; the 
second seoures that these goods shall be earned with no 
unnecessary delay to all parts of London. As regards 
fish, neighbourhood to the supply can, in London, only 
mean neighbourhood to the two great means of carriage, 
the river and the railways. Formerly only the river had 
to be considered, bat of late years the railway has become 
a very -serious rival to the river. What is ohiefly to be 
desired in the interest of the pnblio is that these two 
sources of supply should so on existing side by side. If, 


Londoners are to be left dependent on one of i 
the most effectual guarantee of cheapness will he 
wanting. Competition has a Wonderful effect in . 
'keeping down rates of carriage; and, though in theory 
it is the interest of carriers to make their trade as luff 
as possible by carrying goods on easy terms, they softer 
when there is no outside stimulus, to care as little far 
their own interest as if it were somebody else’s. Sbet> 
ness of approach means that the market is in a central 
position, so that all parts of London got supplied as nearly 
as possible at the same time, and that the streets leading 
from it are spacious, so that the fishmongers shall start on 
their journey with no unnecessary delay. At present noon 
of these requirements are fulfilled in London. There in 
only odo fish market, and that, in its existing states in 
eminently nnsuitod for the purpose. Billingsguto is con- 
venient, so far as situation goes, for fish that comes by 
water ; it is not convenient, even in this respect, for fifth 
that comes by railway. Fish that comes by water baa te 
bo landed before it can be sold, and the accommodation 
that Billingsgate affords in this way is far in the rear of 
the demand. When the fish has been landed and sold, it 
has to be carried away, aud to carry it away is as tedious 
a process as to get away from a London crush. The fish- 
monger has his cart, just as the great lady has her 
carriage ; bat, like her, he iB separated from it by a 
swarm of other vehicles, which make movement for a time 
impossible. Somebody must be last on these occasion^ 
and to the fishmonger being last may easily me/}n serious 
loss. 

The ppeakors in the debate in the Common Council 
seem to have been perfectly alive to the two last faults lit 
the BillingBgute site. The Chairman of the Markets 
Committee, who wishes to seo Billingsgate retained, at ali 
events as a market for water-borne fish, declared that 
standing room for double the number of vans and carte 
now attending the market is urgently required, and even 
made the retention of the market depend on the willing- 
ness of the Government to sell the site of the Castona- 
honso to the Corporation. Wiyit was not equally well ap- 
preciated was the improbability that the same market would 
bo found equally convenient for fish coming by railway 
and fish coining by river. A great doal of opposition 
to the retention of the Billingsgate sito seems to hava 
been unreasonable. It is surely more convenient, as 
regards the bringing of fish to a waterside market, that it 
should bo placed as low down the river as is consistent 
with its being fairly central, and especially that it should 
bo beluw rather than abovo London Bridge. A fish market 
at Blackfriars, which was the waterside alternative pre- 
sented to the Council,- would involve the passage under 
threo bridges with all the consequent danger and 
delay. No doubt, if Billingsgate cannot be improved 
so as to make it adoquate to the needs of the water- 
borne fish traffic, another sito must be found, and in 
that case it may be that Blackfriars, notwithstanding the 
difficulty about the bridges, may prove to be the best sitsu 
Mr. Rudkin painted the ad vantages of tho Blackfriars site in 
tho brightest colours he could command. All, however, 
that he succeeded in showing was that a market of ade- 
quate size, and provided with adequate approaches, would 
be vory lar preferable to the existing market. Bnt this is 
just what nobody denies. Billingsgate, as it is, does not 
supply the accommodation needed even for water-bornn 
fish ; and if that accommodation cannot be obtained at 
Billingsgate the watcr-sido fish market must be moved 
elsewhere. What Mr. Rudkin ought to have shown, bnt 
did not, was that this accommodation ib not to be had 
at Billingsgate. The argument that the poor would go in 
thousands to buy tboir own fish if the market were made 
more accessible is nothing to the purpose as regards the 
comparative merits of the two sitos. If Billingsgate were 
enlarged and provided with proper approaches, it would 
bo nearer some of tho poorest districts of London than 
Blackfriars. Mr. Rudkin, it is true, went on to say that 
the fishermen on the Yorkshire coast are prepared te 
deliver daily at the Blackfriars market all their catch — say 
50,000 lbs. of fish at 2| per lb., so that it could bo retailed ai 
an ample profit for 3d. per lb. They would decline, however, 
to have anything to do with Billingsgate, because the sale 
there is so unoertain. What we take this to mean is, iliac 
at Billingsgate, as it is at present, the sale is uncertain. 
Probably there is not sufficient provision for tho retail 
trade. Tho market is too much in the hands of the large 
dealers, who are not anxious to encourago the trade uc 
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4rhat they call “ offal ” fish, which stands for any fish other 
than salmon, turbot, brill, and soles. Probably also, as fish 
from the Yorkshire ooast must all come by railway,* the 
undoubted disadvantages of Billingsgate as regards thfe" 
disposal of railway-borne fish had some inflaence in pro- 
voking this determination to have no dealings with 
London so long as Billingsgate remains the one London 
fish market. 

The attack upon Billingsgate and the defence of it seem 
equally exaggerated, the error in both cases being due to 
tbo unwillingness of the speakers to admit that the only 
adequate solution of the difficulty lies in the immediate 
establishment of two markets — one for water-borne fish 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Thames, another 
for land-borne fish in the immediate neighbourhood of as 
many as possible of the railways which serve the fishing 
districts. When once this condition has been conceded, 
the retention or abolition of Billingsgate can be discussed 
simply upon its merits. The issne will then be found to be 
very much narrowed. At present it is constantly confused 
by tbo controversy whether water or land-borne fish form tho 
most important constituent of the London fish market, and to 
which, in the choice of a site, most deference shall be paid. 
When it is treated simply as a question relating to water-borne 
. fish, it will, we suspect, be seen that the advantages of a 
.site below London Bridge over one above London Bridge 
*re decisive, and that the only thing to be determined is 
•whether Billingsgate can be made adequate to the demands 
of the wffter-borne trade. If it ran, the difficulty of finding 
an equally good site below London Bridge, and the natu- 
ral unwillingness of a trade to leave a market to which it 
is accustomed, will probably be found final reasons for 
■^keeping the market where it is. It may bo well to repeat, 
however, that this conclusion presupposes that there are 
to bo two fish markets in London. Tho steady growth 
of tho railway fish trade makes it impossible that it should 
be mnch longer sacrificed to the trade in wAtor-borno fish. 
At present, the latter finds a market awaiting it where the 
fish are landed, while the railway fish trade has to send 
its fish to a market far away from the station at which it 
arrives. If there is to be a single market for both trades, 
it Bhonld, plainly, be at some place whero the sacrifice, at 
present made entirely by one, should be fairly shared between 
the two. There is no reason, however, why either trade 
should be called on to make n sacrifice which would be 
rendered needless by the simple expedient of having one 
fish market on the river, bank and another as near as may 
be to the railways which bring fish to London. The 
argument that a double market means doablo troublo for 
the retailers might perhaps be disposed of by tho adoption 
of more reasonable hoars for marketing in fish than those 
which at present prevail. 


THE FAIR TRADE AGITATION. 

I fHE supporters of Protection under its new title of 
- Fair Trade were injudicious in forming a L&gue and 
in holding a meeting. But for their public challenge, they 
might have acquired credit for a strength which they have 
not been able to display. Three county candidates, all of 
respectable position and considerable ability, had simul- 
taneously expressed entire or partial approval of their doc- 
trines, though Mr. Lowtiier, with characteristic boldness 
and creditable candour, called Fair Trade by its proper name 
of Protection. The meeting in London was not attended 
by a single known politician ; and tho promoters had not 
oven succeeded in establishing among themselves any pre- 
liminary understanding. The chairman was a cooper, who 
is discontented at the importation of foreign goods, not 
because a supply of useful commodities is injurious to 
the consumers, but on the ground that many articles 
,aro packed in foreign casks. The packages remain when 
the contents are extracted, to be sometimes used again 
by thrifty English producers. The meeting found it 
impossible to agree even on the fundamental principle 
of the party that a duty onght to be imposed on foroigu 
“.corn. One sogaoioos economist contended that such 
. -dqty would only increase the cost of bread by the 
amount levied at tho Custom Bouse. That English corn, 
growers would add the same sum to their own prices had 
appotehtly not occurred to the Fair Trade intellect ; yet it 
is certain that no farmer would trouble hitpself to cause 
an artificial increase in the price of foreign corn except for 
% thepurpoae of adding the same aifiountto his own charges. | 


The majority of the League taa/ p'tebably have beef -ftce 
p&?l 0 -headed ; but the object wfcfoh they met to jHT* 
is so chimerical th&Ht is scarcely worth trttfJe’ to 'f 
whether acorn duty, if if were practicable, would 1 
and expedient. Mr. BbJchtt, with his habitual yedmuM, 
described the advocates of Fair Trade as th* ** bisireoUt of 
“ Tories/ 1 It would be more reasonable to say thafe,uefar 
as the movement is political, its supporters ate 'engaged In 
a suicidal enterprise. ° 

Thero is as yet no eerioni eoonomio controversy, though 
traders, artisans, and farmers, under the* pressure of dSffi- 
cnlties, not unnaturally complain of foreign competition. 
Many of them would nevertheless hesitate to aooept ihy. 
sole alternative of Protection, Oven if it ware not hopelessly 
beyond their reach. In his eagerness to insult his political 
opponents, Mr. Bright blunders into a flagrant misrepre- 
sentation of the causes of distress. It Is trne that b 
series of bad seasons has been almost ruinons to agribnl-. 
tural industry, with the ulterior consequence of diminish- 
ing largely the home demand for all products of industry. 
It is nevertheless absurd to pretend that foreign tariflb 
have had no share in discouraging manufacturing enter- 
prise. When almost all oivilized countries are doing their 
utmost to prevent tho importation of English goods* it 
wonld be strange if they 'wholly failed of their object. 
Mr. Buight’s opinions are in this respect largely affected 
by feelings of predilection and dislike. He hates English 
Tories, but he has no alien antipathies. It never occurs 
to him that .Russia, America, Germany, and several 
English colonies belong to tho baser sort of nations 
because they maintain Protection on a scale which Fair 
Traders have never contemplated. The gentle and 
courteous censure which he has sometimes addressed to 
American Protectionists is converted into passionate spite 
when ho suspects English landowners of a dosiro to 
follow tho example of Pennsylvanian ironmasters. As & 
bitter and intolerant partisan, he ought, in consistency, to 
feel grateful to any section of the Conservative party 
which strives to render impossible the return of its leaders 
to office. On one point his opinions happen to be sound ; 
and for forty years he has never ceased to boast of the 
triumph which he and his friends achieved in the abolition 
of the Corn-laws. Until lately the effect of his pretensions 
had been gradually weakened by the conversion of all 
parties to the truths of free trade. The revival of heresy 
umong tho less-instructed class of Conservatives is an un- 
mixed advantage to the Liberal cause. 

It is in its bearing on party politics that the frivolous 
Fair Trade agitation is chiefly objectionable. There is, for 
tbo most part, no serious harm in the public discussion of 
fallacies which are most effectually exposed when they 
have become subjects of popular controversy. Mo long 
time can elapse before landowners will be oonvinoed 
that the restoration of any fragment of the old Corn- 
laws is utterly impossible ; and, if imported food is un- 
taxod, tho revenue to be derived from other protective* 
duties would be insignificant. Farmers could not be ex- 
pected to pay artificial prices for manufactured goods, 
while their own produce was exposed to unlimited 
competition. The traders who desire to exclude or 
limit foreign competition are inconsiderable in number 
and in weight. Tho real grievance which is generally 
folt is not that foreign commodities are imported, but 
that English goods are excluded from foreign markets. 
English iron-masters and iron-founders wonld not; suffer 
the less from the American tariff if heavy duties were im- 
posed upon American products. They would, in truth* be 
doubly taxed, if the price of bread and of meat were raised 
while the duties on iron and Bteel remained the sanie as at 
present. There can be but few believers in thejefftoaoy 
of retaliation. The producers who maintain for , their own 
benefit restrictive legislation would derive ^additional ’ 
strength from an admission on the part of the .English 
Legislature that they were in the right. If retaliation if 
ever, attempted, it will probably be confined, to iuoiMOihr 
potitivo articles, such as wine; and insuehcasM no relief 
would be afforded to any domestic industry* Thera ,ip no 
danger that, t£e , reaotioq . against economic principles 
should prevail, It is, indeed, unijise io trust tc 'flklai* 
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, do fe4a flood* Those who favour either raenBure onl/ 9 
condemn themselves to political isolation and helplessness. 

' Jftflpie the invention of Pair Trade, reasonable Conserva- 
tives and moderate Liberals were gradually approaching 
to oqf another in opinion, though the boundaries of party 
connexion had not been visibly disturbed. Any considerable 

* eeoessien to the ranks of the Protectionists would reopen 
and perpetuate the division which was fading into a mere 

9 imaginary line. Both political sections, if they were 

9 united, would not be too strong for the purpose of resistance 
to. revolutionary legislation. Only a few weeks have 

• paused since the enactment of the anomalous measure 
4 Ah purported to .find an excuse in the exceptional 
p Jhice)^ on of Ireland; and already Scotch farmers have 

to agitate for the arbitrary extension of limited 
5* 3^® t° whioh their claim is strictly defined by the 
terms of voluntary contracts. The principal organ 
,4>f the Ministerial party gives currency to proposals 
for confiscating the whole or the greater part of the 
property of landowners. Bren at the Fair Trade meeting, 
dootrines whioh ought to have alarmed the promo- 
ters of the League wore thoughtlessly propounded. It 
was suggested that the proposed duty on imported com 
would not have been necessary but for the deficient pro- 
duce of the laud as it is divided into large estates. Fair 
Traders were not likely to know that the gross produce of 
English land is muoh greater than that of any country of 
equal extent. The impending agitation against land- 
owners will rapidly extend to every othor kind of pro- 
perty ; and there is scarcely an institution in tho country 
which is not Beriously threatened. Neither tho House 
of Commons nor the Cabinet is exempt from revo- 
lutionary tendencies, and no confidence can be re- 
posed in the impulsive Prime Minister. If the Oppo- 
sition had a leader like Sir Robert Peel, it would 
rally by degrees all thoso who are interested in tho rights 
of property and all friends of tho Constitution. A 
heterogeneous party, composed of all discontented sections 
of the community, may harass tho Government, bub it 
will not bo in a position to succeed it. Defiance of eco- 
nomic rules is especially objectionable when tho main 
object of the adversaries of tho Government ought to be 
resistance to interference with private rights. Mr. 
Gladstone has, when it suited his purpose, relegated 
political economy to Saturn and Jupiter, and lie has 
nothing to fear from those who in another department of 
legislation arrogate to themselves similar license. Tho 
French Legitimists and Bonapartists, who habitually vote 
with the wildest anarchists for tho purpose of embarrassing 
tbo Government, have not attained such a degree of 
success as to render them models for imitation. It would 
be a serious national evil that the Opposition should, in 
its conflict with a dangerous faction, commit itsolf to 
untenable issues. 


THE LIVERPOOL COTTON CORNER. 

rPHE English public have become suddenly and pain- 
J r fully familiar with tho special dialect of the cotton 
trade. A week ago there were few people not connected 
with Lancashire who could have defined the difference 
between "spot” cotton and “futures.” To-day “futures,” 
at all events, have becomo a household word with vast 
numbera who are either pationtly looking forward to in- 
evitable losses or calculating how much they will have to 
endure in order to bring theso losses to an end. Tho 
question has even a more universal interest, by reason of 
the possible extension of the corner system to still more 
necessary trades. It is bad enough when the supply of 
eotton is artificially restricted, and the milts of Lancashire 
are forced to stop working, in order to bring those who 
have restricted it to their knees. But, supposing the plan 
of stopping the mills to answer, it has tho great merit that 
it can be tried. England will not be materially tho worse 
if for the next seven or fourteen days no more cotton is 
spun or manufactured. But what would be done if the 
corner, instead of being in cotton, were in corn or in some 
Wrug universally used and absolutely irreplaceable? The 
Taters of bread could not stop the consumption for a week 
jfr fortnight. The sick people, to whom such and such a 
medicine is a matter of life and death, would have to buy 
**1t until their means of paying for it were exhausted. To 
all gppearanee, therefore, the success of the comer man in 
cither of these instances- woulji be complete. The 


whole supply of an article of absolute necessity 
would,* be in his hands, and he would be able in con- 
sequence to oharge his own price for it. This is a per- 
fectly possible contingency ; indeed, as regards com it baa 
once or twice been on the eve of occurring. Consequently 
the sympathy of tho public with the cotton-spinners zs of 
tho ooutest and most personal kind. The conspiracy they 
are resisting in Lancashire is identical in kind with those 
which may hereafter have to be resisted in all parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, for tho reason just assigned, the 
experience of the cotton-spinnors is only indirectly avail- 
able for other trades. The immediate effect of the closing 
of the mills cannot be reproduced in the corn trade or the 
drug trado. There tho manufacture of the article must 
go on, whether tho supply of it be abundant or short, and 
whether the price be normal or extravagant. It is to the 
effect — if thoro bo any efibet — of the collateral agencies 
which the Lancashire spinners may be able to bring into 
play that the public will look with most interest, because 
it is these agencies alone that can by any possibility be 
invoked in the analogous cases. 

What a corner is, is very easily understood when onoe 
the term has been explained. Tho same man, or the B&me 
group of men, is at once buyer and seller. He is buyer 
because he has contracted for tho delivery to him of all ’ 
tho cotton, or other goods with which the speculation has 
to do, in existence at some future time. He is seller ,, 
because he has contrived in the meanwhile to buy up 
beforehand all the cotton or other goods which will bo in 
existence at that time. Consequently, when the time 
arrives, and the dealers who have contracted to deliver 
tho cotton go into tho market to buy it, they find that it is 
already in the hands of the man to whom they have agreed 
to sell it. Of this circumstance, howovor, the law takes 
no cognizance. The dealers have agreod to deliver so 
much cotton to A., and they are bound to carry out their 
undertaking without reference to the fact that they must 
buy it from A. in order to have it to deliver. A., there- 
fore, has it in his power to put up the price of cotton to 
any point he likes — subject, of coarse, to the proviso that • 
this point mnsb not be so high as to make the cotton abso- 
lutely unsaleable. The present endeavour of the cotton- 
spimiers is to cause the cotton to become unsaleable at a 
point below that which the cornor man has assigned in 
his own mind. He has calculated that they will endure 
a certain amount of loss ; that, rather than close their 
mills, they will go on buying cotton from him, even though 
the prico they have to pay for it eats up all the profit 
they ordinarily make by selling tho yarn to the 
manufacturers. The spinners have now turned round 
on him. They prefer to bear their losses in a form which 
they hope will be fatal to tho cornor man. It is annoying, 
of course, to have to stop their mills when tho necessity 
for doing so is artificially created, aud to allow tho capital 
invested in buildings and machinery to lie idle. But it is 
less annoying to do this than to go on working and see 
the returns accruing from this capital passing into the 
pocket of tho corner man instead of into their own. They 
have accordingly agreed to closo their mills for at least a 
week, and to buy no cotton in the meantime. In this 
way they hope to bring tho device of the corner man to 
nought. Ho has raised tho price of cotton, it is true ; 
but of what avail will this bo to him when tho demand, 
for cotton is suspended ? He has bought on unusually 
favourable terms, but, now that the bargain is completed,, 
lie will find that lie has only got possession of a commodity 
which ho cannot sell, and which is useless to him so long- 
as it remains unsold. 

The worst of this method of retaliation is that the real 
brunt of it falls on those who are not a party to its 
employment. The cotton-spinner will not be seriously 
injured by a short stoppage of work. It will merely 
ensure a brisker demand for yarn when he re-opens his 
mill. But the workmen whom the closing of tbo mill 
throws ont of employment are in a very muoh less secure 
position. To some extent, perhaps, they may be recouped 
by better trade and higher wages by and by ; but against 
this chance must bo set the unpleasant certainty that, 
they will have to live for a week or a fortnight on 
credit or on savings which have both been heavily drawn 
upon by the recent trade depression. It is certainly de- 
sirable that this process, however necessary it may be 
for the moment, should not remain the only method 
of defeating the oorner man. It inflicts a great deal 
of nndeseryed suffering on a class whioh is in no w*V 
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.responsible for the corner man’s misdoings, and it cannot 
te applied universally. The best cure for speculations of 
this kind is to be sought in more stringent * rales of 
loftiness, in groatcr publicity of transactions, and in sharper 
and more effective expressions of trade opinion. It may 
he contended possibly that cornering is a legitimate process, 
and that there is no need to take frosh precautions against 
it. As regards this plea, it is hard, no doubt, to say what 
is and what is not a legitimate process when trading on a 
large scale ; but whether cornering be so or not, the exces- 
sive inconvenience which it causes supplies a quite suffi- 
cient reason for putting it down. 

There is no need to go into the morality of cornering. 
We will assume tbut the corner man may look at smoko- 
less chimneys, silent spindles, and starving operatives, 
may know that ibis is all his work, and may yot feel that 
he has not the slightest reason for being ashamed of what 
he has dono. B nt even the exercise of our virtues may 
have to be restrained if it causes inconvenience and suffer- 
ing to our neighbours. Irreproachable as the corner man 
may be from a moral poiut of viow, ho is highly incon- 
venient from an economical point of viow, and that is 
ample justification for limiting liis freedom. The Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers' Association ought 
not to fiud it a very difficult matter to frame rules which 
should head the corner man at some point or other 
jn the long series of steps by which he carries out 
his oncf. Some method of registration of purchases 
might be devised which should make it evident whether 
any unusual amount of cotton was coming into certain 
hands, and so warn the dealers who liuve contracted to 
deliver futures at this or that date to lose no time in 
•btaining the means of fulfilling their contracts. It is 
• hardly probable, however, that if public opinion goes on 
condemning cornering with the sumo decision which it 
has lately shown, speculators of the class to which corner 
men ordinarily belong will continuo to practise it. Every- 
thing, of course, depends on the consistency with which 
the censure conveyed by these denunciations is applied. 
•To take a very obvious instance, a cotton-spinner will call 
a corner man a swindler, a shoplifter, a robber ; but would 
he refuse to give him his daughter in marriage Y Is his 
abuse the expression of a genuine belief that cornering is 
an illegitimate and dishonest use of trade opportunities, 
or merely of natural irritation at the annoyance which this 
use of them has inflicted on him ? In ono word, is cor- 
nering swindling ? If the Lancashire public lias made up 
ita mind to say yes to this question, a cornering syndicate 
will soon become of as rare occurrence as a “ long firm." 


THE WOES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 


T HE season of grumbles about the inconveniences of 
travelling has sot in with unusual severity, but with 
a certain difference. The majority of the complaints 
which fill columns of the Times in September are in 
ordinary years directed againBt Continental railways ; 
this year it has been our own railway system which has 
had to boar tho brunt of the attack. There has, of 
course, boon a dropping firo on the foreigner, who, it 
uoftt be said, as a rule, takes very little notice of it. One 
Correspondent in particular has drawn a lurid picture of the 
Lyons Railway, connecting tho recent accidents with tho 
corruption of the officials, who, according to him, keep tho 
trains waiting, in order that they may secure higher and 
ever higher bribes lor separate compartments, fauteails-lits, 
and other privileges, which ure in turn rendered neces- 
sary by the .abandoned character and repulsive habits of 
travellers in tho ordinary carriages. But whether it is 
that, owing to tho lateness of the Session, fewer people 
than usual have yet returned from the Continent, or that 
the bad weather in August deterred them from going, 
there has been much less grumbling of this particular class 
than usual. Very few complaints in particular have been 
made of what is uuqucstionably the worst nuisance of Con- 
tinental travelling, the danger of having luggage broken 
open and^ robbed m route. This, which is absolutely 
nnknown in England and not very common in France, is 
Of constant occurrence in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, but up to the present time few victims havo com- 
plained of it. 

On the other hand, there is an almost unexampled 
ofcoros of grumbling at the arrangements of the English 
1 especially at their arrangements with w^at may be 
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called regular customers. The burden was first taken 
up by a season-ticket holder, and # seasofi-tioket holders 
have oontinued to furnish the majority of the lamenta- 
tions ; but the minority has been sufficiently varied. The 
numerous and vexatious restrictions imposed upon these 
contract ticket-holders, the reluotance to meet them half- 
way in regard to occasional journeys beyond the limits of 
their contract, the rapacity with which any oversight ie 
punished by the impounding of deposits and the oharging 
of ordinary fares in default of punctual renewal — all these 
old and well-known complaints have been repeated' in 
every possible variety. A great chorus of wailing has also 
been sot up over the nnpunctuality of the service ; a* 
hero, as usual, the two chief Southern Companies, withf * 
London and Brighton as a good third, come in for A 
greater part of the blame. Several novel points — points 
of considerable importanoe to the persons conoemed — havo 
been introduced into the discussion, owing to the immense 
extension of suburban traffic of late years. There is ono 
question, in particular, which seems to oause more heart- 
burning than any other. The fares to and from Stations 
on the different lines round London are, as every one 
knows, arranged in batches — that is to say, the charge is 
the same from any one of a considerable group of stations 
to any one of auother considerable group. But some 
Companies, if not all, have a strong objection to allowing 
the return-ticket holder to have the benefit of thiB arrange- 
ment, and insist on the article of their by-laws which 
states that a ticket is only available to or from tho stations 
named on it. The point has more than onco come befoie 
the courts of law, with varying results; though we believe 
that in tho highest court to which it has yet boon taken in 
any particular case judgment was given, on the gronnd of 
express contract, in favour of the Company. On tho other 
hand, the balance of decisions is decidedly against the 
Railway Companies on another point very dear to them, 
the freedom from liability which they claim in case of loss 
arising from un punctuality or failure to meet correspond- 
ing trains. It is argued, moreover, that many of the regu- 
lations, and more still of the practices, of the Companies 
are altogether ultra vires , such as the compulsory clipping 
| of tickets, the refusal to recognize a ticket issued for ono 
train as valid for another, and so forth. Lastly, there is 
tho wide subject of insufficient arrangements for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers. With regard to 
actual comfort, a good deal of progress has been made — 
at least on the Northern and Western linos — in the last 
few years. Rut it is still impossible, save on a few rare 
occasions, to get tickets except by struggling at a window 
in a limited time and space. There is still an ontirely 
arbitrary power exorcised of disarranging and postponing 
ordinary traffic in favour of profitable extras, such as race 
trains and the like, at fares which aro very nearly, if not 
quite, illegal. Above all, thcro is still the absenoe of the 
most rudimentary attention to convenience, and even 
safety, in tho matter of luggage. We have said that the 
English porter or guard rarely emulates his Gorman and 
Italian compeer in tho practice of actual robbery. But it 
still needs not a little vigilance on the part of tho 
traveller, unless he wishes that, in the words of an old 
burlesque, “ his carpet-bag shall be at Bath, his trunk at 
•Jericho " ; and the arrangements for delivery of luggage at 
the end of a journey are still almost incredibly insufficient. 
Luggage robberies at the terminus are sufficiently oom- 
mon ; the only wonder is that they aro not much more 
frequent. As soon as the train stops, the lnggage is diB- 
gorgod on the open platform from probably three or four 
different parts of a long train. Sometimes the formality 
of drawing movable rails ronnd it is observed, and in a 
few cases numbered check tickets are given; but even 
then the nearest porter inside is sure to nave entire faith 
in the statements of the first claimant outside. There 
must be very few people at all accustomed to railway 
travelling who have not arrested something of their own 
on its way, perhaps by mistake, perhaps by intention, to 
somebody else's cab. 

As usual, the railway companies, in the exercise of the 
wisdom of their generation, hold their peace. They know 
that the grumblers are almost powerless, and that in a r 
short time they will have something else to do than (A 
grumble. If any answer beyond a mere red-tape one is 
ever attempted, it is of the kind whioh report ascribes to 
Sir Edward Watkin on a recent occasion at Hastings. That 
Cinque Port is a notoriously aggrieved one in the matter 
of railway service, audit has found the Bail way Commit 
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minion but a rotten reed. Sir Bdwaud, on a public occa- 
sion, seems to hare been mildly reproached by the Mayor, 
and to hare replied softly, but with a gentle reminder 
that he himself and his relations held more stock in the 
South-Eastern Railway than all Hastings pnt together. 
The oddity of this argument, if it was really used, for 
which of combo we cannot vouch, is exemplary. It is as 
if a tradesman, being remonstrated with for the bad 
quality of his ware should reply, 44 Sir, I am very sorry, 
bnfryon must reflect that I nave a greater interest in 
conducting this bnsinoss for my advantage than for yours.” 
course the reason why the tradesman does not make 
'^Smed- retort, while the railway director does, is that the 
'^^iker has the fear of competition before his eyes, 
the latter has not, except in a few coses — iu which 
oases, it need hardly be said, he takes very good care 
to meet oompl&int, or rather forestall it, in a very differ- 
. ent spirit. The great towns of the North and the Mid- 
lands arc almost all served by several different Companies. 
There is therefore brisk competition between these — not, 
indeed, in the old ruinous spirit of folly which made it 

E ssible at one time to travel first-class from London to 
verpool for five shillings, but in the provision of the 
quickest, most panctnal, most comfortable, and most con- 
venient service possible. At this moment Manchester can 
be reached from London by any one of four of the greatest 
trnnk lines in the kingdom; and the consequence is that in 
the Midland and the North-Western express trains almost 
every possible improvement has been introduced. The 
traveller, even in the .cheaper classes, is comfortably 
seated, can depend on swift and punctual travelling, lias 
for the most part his luggage close at hand in a compart- 
ment of the Bamo carriage, and is even furnished with 
most of the advantages of saloon or Pullman cars. On 
the other side of London things are changed. There tho 
only competition is for the through Continental traffic, 
and this is, accordingly, the only class of passenger traffic 
that is looked after. As for Parliamentary interference, it 
is theoretically quite justifiable, because of the exceptional 
positiou in which railways as trading corporations are put 
by their Parliamentary powers. But it is very difficult to 
procure, owing to the strength of the railway interest ; 
and it is not clear that it would be really effectual. Tho 
proposed Railway Passengers' Defence Association —a 
very old proposition, often renowed but always dropping 
through — might, indeed, do Borne good by restricting the 
present undoubtedly illegal encroachments of the Com- 
panies and enforcing compensation in every case of breach 
of contract. But it would not be very eaBy to organize it, 
in the first place, and it would in all probability bo still 
more difficult to keep it together. 


THE HOME OF JOHN BUNYAN AT ELSTOW. 

I T was no doubt wrong, hut it was very natural, that, in 
spite ot Bunyan's undeniably modern date, a large portion of 
the attention of the Archaeological Institute, at their recent 
meeting at Bedford, should be devoted to him ; and that Elstow, 
the place of bis birth and his home for the first thirty years of 
his life, should be a leading object in the excursions. Even Dean 
Merivale had to devote several paragraphs of his address to 
the local hero. As every one who made a publio harangue at 
Athens must sing the praises of the goddess Athene, “ so,” the 
Bean remarked, 41 any one speaking in Bedford must magnify him 
whom we might almost call tho patron saint, the pride and glory 
of the town, the famous John Bunyan.’* Besides the DeAa’s 
address, two of the memoirs read at the meeting were devoted to 
the same absorbing subject; that of the Rev. John Brown, 
minister of the chapel that bears Bunyan's name, on 44 Recent 
Memorials of Bunyan**; aud that of the Rev James Copner, 
vicar of Bunyan's native parish, on his 44 Connection with 
Elstow." The furmer paper presented much that was new, the 
result of Mr. Brown*s own painstaking investigations. Mr. 
Brown showed that, so far from Bunyan being of gipsy descent, 
as an ingenious American writer has endeavoured to prove, the 
name Bunyan, in one of its many forms, had been already known 
in Bedfordshire for full seven centuries, first appearing in the 
ohroniole of Dunstable in 1219, and was repeatedly found in the 
Records of the Court Leet, the Registry of the Court of Probate, 
jhe accounts of the Guild of the Iloly Trinity at Luton, and other 
Gedtoval documents, as well as in the parish registers of Bedford 
and other places in the county. 44 The liunyans of Elstow— where 
they were living as early as 1603— appear to luive been the 
poor retainers of a family other branches of which were sub- 
stantial yeomen in the county quite three centuries ago.** The 
annual parochial returns of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, now 
for the first time examined, have supplied many hitherto un- 
known aa mm and dates connected with the Bunyan family. Both 


the lather aud grandfather of John Bunyan were named Thomas. 
Tho former was baptized in February 1603 at Elstow Churchy 
where, four-and-twenty years afterwards, May 23, 1627, he took 
for his second wife one Margaret Bentley, John Bunyan's mother. 
John himself was baptized at Elstow, November 30, St. Andrew's 
Day, in the following year, 1628. 

Mr. Brown has discovered that Bunyan lost his mother when 
he was between fifteen and sixteen yeftrs old, and that the 
congregation of which the 44 holy Mr. Gifford,'* once a debauched 
Royalist officer, was pastor, to which Bunyan joined himself and 
of which ho became pastor in 1672, used St. John's Church as 
thoir place of worship till the reinstatement of the Rev. Theodore 
Crawley, who had been ejected by the Puritans, after the Re- 
storation in 1660. Mr. Copner’s paper contained little that 
was new beyond some fresh trinttllte of evidence in support: 
of his theory — ably, and we think effectually, combated by Me. 
Brown, and discredited by Mr. Edward Peacock — that Bunyan 
was at heart a Royalist, and that his seven mouths' soldiering was 
passed under tho standard of Charles I., and mot of the Parlia- 
ment, and that he was not more than seventeen at the time of his 
marriage to his first wife, when, without 44 so much household 
stull' us a dish or Rpoon between them," the young couple bqgan U 
occupy the cottage at Elstow ever since coupled with Bunyan’s 
name. 

Elstow, John Bunyan's birthplace, iB a little village of old- 
fashioned, half-timbered cottages, with overhanging stories, pro- 
jecting porches, and gabled dormers, covered with clustering roses 
and honeysuckles, clustering round the village-green. The pedestal 
and stem of the ancient market cross breaks the sward, and at the 
upper end of the green stands tho Moot llall, a picturesque brieft 
and limber building of the end of the sixteenth century. The 
church, which rises somewhat shapeless, but not altogether undig- 
nified, on tho south side of tho green, is a mere fragment of that 
of the nunnery founded here in 1078 for Benedictine nuns, by 
Judith, niece to William the Conqueror, in vain atonement for the 
bnso part which she, a second 41 Herod ins ” or 44 Jobs wife,” as the 
Auglo-Nornmn Chronicle calls her, had borne with traitorous and 
lying tongue iu the judicial murder of her husband Waltheof, Earl 
of Huntingdon— the greatest crime, and, we may add, the greatest 
blunder, in the Conqueror’s life. Elstow, or according to the ancient 
form found on the conventual seal, 44 Elleustowe,” like Bridostow, 
M or wens tow, Edwinstowe, and other similar names, takes its desig- 
nation, the stow or place of St. Helen, from the original dedication 
of the church in Saxon times to St. Helena, the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine. The Church of Rome, with her all-absorbing 
centralization, has over shown herself as unfriendly to local 
saints as to provincial liturgies or national uses. Thus St. 
Cut blue was almost buried at his own Crowland beneath tho l&tor 
nainos of St. Mary and St. Bartholomew. St. Peter took prece- 
dence of St. Wilfrid at Kipon and of St. Etheldreda at Ely, while 
his brother apostle St. Andrew was placed before St. David iu 
his own Cathedral of Menevia. In this way tho old Saxon chapel of 
St. Helen became the Church of St. Mary of Elstow, which in duo 
course had to give way at the Reformation to 44 the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity.” 

Elstow Church, in which John Bunyan was baptized and 
married, and where for many years he worshipped, regarding, as 
he tells us, with an almost* superstitious reverence the 44 High 
Pisco,” and all belonging to it, 44 prieM, clerk, vestment, service, 
and what else,” iu the early days of the (t Directory,” is the nave of 
the origiual nunnery church, preserved at the Dissolution for the iae 
of the parishioners, whose church it had doubtless always been, 
when the conventual portions were pulled down by the grantee, Sir 
Humphrey Katcliff’e. This was tho most usual mode of dealing with 
monastic churches in which the parishioners had joint rights with 
the con ventuiil body. The choir and l ransepts, with the central towei^ 
where there was one, were pulled down by the grantee, and the 
materials sold or employed to erect a mansion-house hard by 9 
while the nave was left standing. Examples of this are abundant 
in every part of England. It is sullicient to name Lanercos^ 
Bridlington, Bin ham, Dunstable, Leominster, Waltham, and 
Malmesbury as typical instances. Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, as at Pershore, Hexham, Boxgrove, and New Shareham. 
the arrangement was reversed, the parishioners becoming possessed 
of the eastern part by purchase or gift as their parish church, the 
nave, their original place of worship, being destroyed. Where the 
whole church is left, it is either that, as at Great Malvern and 
Selby, the parishioners bought the conventual church, no part of 
which had ever been parochial, and deserted their old parish 
church, which had stood quite distinct ; or that, as at Sherborne, 
Tewkesbury, Dorchester, and other places, the*cburch having been 
originally shared between the two bodies, the parishioners bought 
the monks' church aud added to it their own. One more clans 
remains, containing, as for ns wo know, only Ewenny and 
Du ns ter (not to dogmatize about Arundel), where the eastern 
limb was simply allowed to stand, but regarded as completely 
distinct from the parochial portion, and allowed to fall into 
disuse, And consequently disrepair. 

What remains of Elstow Church is Norman of a very rude type 
in the eastern part, succeeded by four Early English bays of mnch 
better oharacter towards the west, thebnilding having, as usual, 
grown from the altar end westwards. It has a lofty clerestory, with 
good shafted lancets at the west end. The Absence of a blocked trans- 
verse arch at the east end, such ns we have at Waltham Abbey and 
other similoriv truncated buildings, seems to indicate that we do 
not see the whole of the blritciprui nave, but that the conventual 
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choir having, as usual in Norman churches, stretched over one 
or more bays of the western limb, these bays were included in the 
Royal grant and porishod with the rest. Analogy would lead 
us safely to assert that there must have been a central tower. 
Tho existing detached belfry, the scene of Bunyan's exploits as 
a bell-ringer— the fourth being that which tradition asserts to 
have been his favourite bell— as well as of his graphically depicted 
struggles of conscience, when, having been convinced of the sinful- 
ness of the amusement, he could not refrain from going to look on 
till forced to flee for fear that first the bells and then the steeple 
should fall on his guilty head — may be the result, as at Wymond- 
ham, of some forgotten dispute between the nuns and the 
parishioners, or be merely, like the similar towers of Blyth, 
Shrewsbury, Christ Church, and elsewhere, the result of a natural 
desire for independence. Why it stands where it does, full 
seven yards from the north-woBt corner of the church, instead 
of being as usual attached to the west end, wo can hardly 
hope to determine. Tertians the ground to the west on which it 
would have been built belonged to the convent, and the ladies 
refused to come to terms. The tower is a massive structure, 
of late Perpendicular date, with widely-spreading buttresses. 
The rough flagged floor of the belfry, bearing the mArka of 
Bunyan's hobnailed boots, together with those of generations of 
ringers before and since, happily remains undisturbed, and we can 
only hope may escape the sweeping restoration which is now 
threatening to carry away much that is most characteristic in 
the church itself. Repair was certainly needed. Portions of the 
building were absolutely dangerous, and menaced a speedy ruin. 
jThe interior had a most dreary, neglected air, with whitewashed 
walls, ahd blocked up or broken wiudows, and square deal pews 
lined with lusty green baize. Dirt and squalor prevailed. When, 
-however, we road of tho removal of the roof, the pulling down and 
rebuilding of the clerestory and aisle walls, and the complete 
gutting of the church, wo confess that wo tremble lest we should 
,get a new church for an old, with all reminiscences of BunyAn 
effectually wiped out. The advertisement by an enterprising book- 
.eelling firm of an il Elstow ” edition of The IHlqrim's Progress, 
literally “ bound in boards ” made of the oak of fclstow Church, 
made us fear that the old seats, including Banyan’s own bench, 
had been cast out as so much rubbish. We are, however, glad to 
he assured that these are safe, and that it is only the timbers of the 
roof that have been thus strangely utilized. Tho lovely little four- 
teenth-century apartment, groined from a central shaft, attached to 
the west end of the south aisle, popularly known as the “ Nun's 
Choir,” and sometimes, but erroneously, supposed to have been tho 
•ohApter-houap, is, we are told, receiving careful treatment, the 
injured vaulting being restored stone by Btono. The singular 
moulded brackets connecting the vaulting ribs with the capital in 
this room are probably unique. Their loss would be irreparable. 

To the south of the church the remains of the Jacobean mansion 
*>f the llillesdens, pieced on to the walls of the nunnoTy, with their 
ivy-draped mullioned windows and little domestic chapel wreathed 
with foliage, form a very picturesque feature. It must havo been 
-a grand new house in Bunyan's early dayB. The cottage whore 
BunyAn was born cannot be identified. That occupied by 
him after his first marriage, where his children were born 
and the fierce spiritual con diets were waged, narrated in his 
Grace Abounding, is pointed out, but alterations and repairs 
have made it essentially a modern building. Here in the time 
of the late Dean Bowers of Manchester, who was formerly 
Rector of Elstow, the very forgo used to be shown at which 
Banyan worked. This, too, has now passed ofvay, Buuyan 
was living here in April 1654, when his (laughter Elizabeth, who 
4 ied in childhood, was bom. Between that year and 1660 he must 
have left his native village, and gone to reside at Bedford, where 
he is stated to be liviug in hta indictment of that year. The site 
•of the house in OuthbeTt Street in which he resided aftor his 
release in 1672 till his death is still pointed out. As is well known, 
twelve years of Bunyan’s Bedford life were spent in gaol, at one 
time making lagged laces for the support of his family, at another 
writing the wqrk which, little os be could then have anticipated 
it, has been translated into almost, every language of the civilized 
world— the Bunvan library contains a translation into Chinese 
with Japanese illustrations — and has made his name immortal. 
This gaol, the “ Den,” as he calls it in the opening words of his 
JMgrim's Progress, was not, as sensational writers have loved to 
represent it, the damp and stifling dungeon on the central pier of Old 
Bedford Bridge, which was nothing more than a mere town lock-up 
for casual vagrants, but in the county gaol standing between High 
Street and Silver Street. This has now been pulled down, and its 
site has become an open market, and only a small fragment of its 
side wall remains for the gratification of pilgrims. ‘* Bunyan Meet- 
ing” contains a curious museum of miscellaneous articles, such as 
bis apple scoop, penknives, scales for testing the weight of the 
Coins paid him, a curious little cabinet with nests of drawers, and 
the solid oaken chair with carved legs in which he used to sit. 
The most interesting of these memorials is the “ Church Book,” 
containing the records of the Baptist congregation of which Bunyan 
had been appointed pastor on tne 2ist of January, 1672, the year 
Of his liberation from his twelve years 1 imprisonment. His formal 

E ion under the Great Seal was not Issued until the 13th of 
tember of that year. But on the 9th of the preceding May he i 
received a license to preach, among about three thousand 
ether Nonconformist teachers, and daring this interval his in- 
carceration was merely nominal. This year is, celebrated in 
the annals of Nonconformity as “ the year of Liberation.” The 


Cabal Ministry were preparing for a new war with Holland, to 
avenge the insults and injuries of 1666. Though they had, sp 
love for sectarians, it was expedient to conciliate them, that the 
difficulties of a foreign campaign might not he aggravated by 
internal dissensions. So the fatuous "Declaration oflndulgence” 
was published by Royal authority; and, in Mr. J. R. Greenb 
words, “ ministers returned after years of banishment to their 
houses and to their flocks; chapels were reopened; the gaols were 
emptied ; Bunyan left his prison at Bedford, the 4 Dm ' where he 
haa been visited with hie marvellous dream.” The first entiy in 
the "Church Book” is not dated at Bedford, hut at^tho 
neighbouring village * of Gamlingay, where, before his im- 
prisonment, Bunyan had laid the foundations of a congregation, 
and records the propounding of tho desire of " Sister Behemon' 
walke in fellowship.” As the contrary is not stated, we ma> A 
elude that the desire of the fair sister— whose name, so qu« ly 
suggestive of the huge water-beast of the Book of Job, is mere'iy a 

E honetic form of Beaumont— was granted. A subsequent, entry, 
owever, ~ 


► Body 

for being drunke after a very beastly and filthy manner, that is ” 
— the definiteness is worth remarking — “ above the ordinary rate 
of drunkerds ; for he was not carried home from the 4 Swan ’ to 
his own house without the help of no less than three persons, who 
when they had brought him home could not present him as 
one alive to hie familie, he was so deed drunke. This Church 
Book, kept continuously down to the present day, abounds in 
curious entries throwing light on Nonconformist religious life. 
We are surprised it has not been printed. 

Another interesting document among the Bunyan papers, the 
only holograph known, is what is erroneously known as " Bunyan’s 
will.” It is dated December 23, 1685, the year of Monmouth's 
rebellion, and is really a deed of gift to his wife Elizabeth, exe- 
cuted when he thought he should probably have to go to gaol 
again for suspected complicity in Monmouth’s designs, with the 
forfeiture of all Mb little property. In this, describing himself 
as “ J. Bunyan, of the parish of St. Outhbirts in tho toune of 
Bedford, Brazier he makes over to her “ all aud singular my 
goods, chattels, debts, ready money, plate, rings, household stufib, 
aparrel, utonsills, brass, pouter, bedmg, and all other my sub- 
stance whatsoever, moueable and immoifcable.” The “ one 
coyned peone of silver commonly called twopence.” which, as a 
caparra or handsell, had been affixed to the seal to put Mrs. 
Bunyan “ in peaceable and quiet possession,” has unfortunately been 
lost. Bunyan’s fears of further annoyance proved groundless ; and, 
though he was sometimes driven to adopt disguises to escape 
threatened danger — the tradition is that he used to go to Reading 
to preach in a waggoner’s frock, with a long whip in his hand — 
his liberty was never agaiu restrained, and he lived unmolested to 
within three months of the Revolution. As is well known, he 
died At the house of a friend, Mr. Htrudwick, a shopkeeper on 
Holborn Bridge, August 31, 1688, of a cold and fever caught, in a 
wet ride from Reading, where he had been to reconcile a father 
and son. By a happy chance, Mr. Brown has secured one of tho 
worthy tradesman s bills, made out to “ Lord James Radcliffe ” 
—afterwards the Lord Dorwentwater who suffered in 1716 — 
with n woodcut of the four-storied gabled house, such as tho 
older of us can rem ember many of in the back streets of London, 
in which Bunyan died. Tho billhead runs Bought of John 
Strudwick, at the sign of the Star, Ilolborno Bridge, Grocer 
and Chandler.” The copy of Foxe's Acts and Monuments, or 
Book of Martyrs , as it is popularly called, which was Bun van's 
companion and daily study in prison, is preserved in the Town 
Library. Buoyant signature at the foot of the title-page is 
laboriously formed in large ill-shaped printing characters, with the 
date 1662, the work of one by whom tho art of writing, if he had 
ever acquired it, had been almost entirely lost. The margins of 
Borne of the ghastly woodcuts of burnings, Ac., ore scrawled over 
with rude doggerel rhymes such as the following 

Hear Is one stout and strong indeed f 
lie doth not waver like as aoth Reed. 

Certainly Bunyan improved greatly both as a penman and a post 
before he wrote “ The Deed of Gift ” already described, and com- 
posed that little lyrical gem in the Second Part of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, recalling Amiens' song in As You Like It:— 

Who would true Valour see 
Let him come hither ; 

One here will constant be, 

Come snow, come weather. 

There’s no Discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed Intent 
To bee a Pilgrim. 


THE LOGIC OF THE FARMERS'. ALLIANCE. 

A T last the Machiavellian policy of Mr. O'Donnell has fulW 
succeeded ; and his outlay in preparing the oradle, and, so Jo 
speak, paying the christening fees, of the Farmers’ Alliance at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel has come back to him with so abundant 
usury. The Farmers' Alliance has deolfumd for an. English l*nd 
Bill, and Mr. W. EL Gladstone has, by an interesting coinci- 
dence, endorsed the declaration. The political eminence of rise 
Prime Minister's eldest son, despite the elaborate arrangements 
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for politically educating the house of Gladstone which were de- 
trim, the other day to a correspondent by the head of the family, 
has hot hitherto been great But perhaps Mr. W. H. Gladstone 
is gdbg to make up for lost time. It is not interesting to act the 
part of Hector, ana amiably ejaculate , 41 Well fought, my youngest 
brother! ” unless it is quite certain that the difference between 
Hector and Troilus is properly recognised by the spectators. Mr. 
W. II. Gladstone has therefore taken a leaf out of h» junior’s 
book, and has bettered the instruction, as, indeed, the nation has a 
right to demand from a man on whom it has actually spent con- 
siderable sums — while it has Mr. Herbert Gladstone on the easy 
terms of what is, we believe, called in trade an “improver.” “There 
to to be ft Land Bill for England,” says Mr. W. II. Gladstone boldly, 
“ Is is resolved that a model Land Bill for England shall be at 
Once prepared, 1 * says the Farmers’ Alliance. We shall consider the 
probable contents of such a Bill, as shown in the otheT resolutions 
of roe Alliance, immediately ; but Any one curious on the subject 
may be recommended to look at the comments which the pro- 
gramme has already drawn forth from the Radical press. The 
general spirit of those comments could not be better put than in 
the language (also happily contemporaneous) of a certain Mr. 
Murray, of whom we know nothing except that he spoke 
after Mr. Sexton at a Land League mee ting iu Dublin the 
other day. “ Irish lords,” said Mr. Murray, 44 gulped down Balmon 
and trout while their tonants were starving. Landlords were 
devils.” This extremely succinct statement of the question was 
greeted with cheers j and it seems (at leust the latter part of it) 
to express the feelings of the Farmers* Alliance most accurately. 
Not being Irishmen, they probably do not suspect any actual duke 
of gulping a salmon weighing, let us say, thirty pounds. But 
that landlords are devils sums up the gist of debates, letters, 
leading articles, and descriptive articles on the subject with ad- 
mirable force and precision. The attitude of tenants who com- 
plain that it is not quite certain whether or not they may let the 
shooting allotted to them undor the Ground Game Act to sports- 
men, is of itself a matchless comment on that egregious measure. 
But the general position of the appetont agriculturist could not 
be better appreciated than from a certain series of. articles which 
have appeared in the Daily News, headed 44 Dilapidated Hus- 
bandry. There is no reason to believe that matters of fact are in 
the least tampered with in those articles ; and the writer’s good 
faith, combined with his firm belief in the 44 landlords are 
devils ” principle, blinds him in the most agreeable way to the 
delightful inconsistency of bis objections to their devilry. This 
correspondent finds fault with one landlord because he turns 
tenants out, with another because he keeps them in. To dismiss a 
fanner who is unwilling to pay a high rent, and to koop an old 
Borvant who cannot spend capital on his farm at u low one, are 
equal crimes. The writer, however, is most valuable, because a 
good deal of side-light on the Farmers’ Alliance programme is 
obtainable from him. It seems that the farmers will be good 
enough not to claim an immediate price for their 44 goodwill ,’ 1 
This; considering that every single farmer in England (with the 
exception of n few districts in Lincolnshire and perhaps elsewhere, 
in which it is not pretended that the custom lias been infringed) 
knows himself, on entry into his farm, to bo a tenant either at will 
or for some given period, without the faintest presumption of fixity, 
may be said to be extremely generous. But what the farmers 
would like to do is to secure, if not fixity of tenure, at any rate 
freo sale in the following roundabout fashion. They wish to have 
unlimited right to compensation for improvements ; and as it 
may be inconvenient for the landlord to pay down at a moment’s 
notice whatever a lavish and unskilful tenant chooses to say that 
ho has frittered away on the land, with allowance for the increased 
value of the land so improved, tho outgoer is to be empowered to 
sell this his 44 interest” As any one may see, the full tenant- right 
just granted to Irish farmers is practically included in these two 
propositions, as far as free sale is concerned, and free sole is beyond 
question the most important of the threo Fs. 

However, let us go to the Farmers 1 Alliance itself and its pro- 
gramme. Four resolutions were passed by it last Monday. Tho 
first had reference to the drafting and bringing in of a Land Bill 
for England and Scotland, as just mentioned ; and the second com- 
pleted this by suggestions os to a deputation to Mr. Gladstone, 
who; by the way, on Mr. Murray’s principles, is a 44 devil” himself. 
The third resolution is a long one. It nos reference to tho new 
cry for Protection, and deals with that subject in the most 
orthodox Free-trading language. The Alliauce, or at least 
its Committee, thinks that return to Protection is impos- 
sible ; and, if possible, would hurt agriculture more than any- 
thing else, inasmuch as the corn duties would be sure to be 
repealed at the first convenient moment by either party in want 
of a popular measure or a cry. It points out that duties on foreign 
corn would interfere with stock-farming, and that the proposal is 
really a proposal for keeping up rents. All this is, as we have 
said, of tne purest Free-trade orthodoxy, and it is only at the 
extreme skirt of the resolution that the least little cloven hoof 
peeps out. The cry for Protection, it seems, is bad in itself, but 
ft is worse inasmuch as it 44 postpones the demand for agricul- 
tural -reform,” which, to go back to resolution number one, is 
** imperatively called for, owing to the prolonged depression in 
Agriculture, Mowed by another disastrous harvest/ By the 
Wit, the harvest » turning out by no means so disastrous wit suits 
folk Of this sort to pretend; but no matter. Lastly, the Com- 
mittee expresses its sympathy with the farmerB in Aberdeen- 


shire in the efforts made to obtain a reduction in rents and 
a Land Bill for Scotland, and 44 thanks them for their spirited 
action.” Mr. Bright has since added his congratulations to the 
Aberdeenshire heroes. Tho spirited action in question, it must be 
remembered, has iu some cases taken the form of a refusal to pay 
any rent whatever unless a reduction of five-and- twenty per cent, 
is granted. This obviously odds fair rent to the catalogue of 
reforms with which the Alliance sympathizes, and which it con- 
siders to be imperatively demanded by Borne years of agricultural 
depression and an additional disastrous harvest. 

We are accustomed to public and private ignorings of that pro* 
verb about gander and goose which Bomo refined persons think SO 
terribly vulgar. But we really do not know that a more naif and 
innocent enunciation of the contrary principle has ever been pub- 
lished than this interesting document. It consists, as we are fre- 
quently told thatall works of literary art should consist, of a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. The middle is mode up, as wo have seen, of 
a learned, elaborate, and orthodox renunciation of Protection and 
all its works ; the beginning and tho end, of a passionate demand 
for the very same protection, only applied in a slightly different 
way and for the bonofit of different persons. 44 Do not,” pleads 
the Farmers 1 Alliance, “ ask the Legislature to protect this great 
native industry by artificial devices of taxation, violating thft 
principles of political economy. They will not do you any good. 
The money will simply como out of the pocket of the nation at 
largo, and, what is more, it will go into the pockets, not of you, 
but of tho persons whom Mr. Murray, of Dublin, calls tho se devils 
of landlords . 11 Much admirable argument supports this plea; and 
if the listening farmer confined himself to resolution number three 
and hearkened to it, lie would doubtless go away convinced that? 
artificial legislative devices cannot fight against the laws of nature, 
and that he must make his bargains in the open market, take his 
chance of bad sensons and competition, and trust to stout work 
And the survival of tho fittest, just as his shoemaker and his 
tailor do. But the Alliance does not dismiss him with such cold 
comfort as this. “You shall have protection,” it Bays , 44 only it 
shall be protection of a different kind. You shall be shielded 
agninst the laws of supply and demand, and a legislative sliding 
Beale shall nmko you impervious to the worst of seasons. It is 
the devilH of landlords that shall pay for all this, and therefore 
Iho nation won't object, as it would to taxes on its food.” We aid 
bound to say that there is a modest want of explicitness about the 
programme in this part of it. The beautiful arguments which 
have just demonstrated tho folly and injustice and impossibility of 
one sort of protection are not applied to prove the justice, wisdom, 
and efficacy of the other. It may, indeed, be extremely incon- 
venient for the Farmers 1 Alliance that they should be so applied; 
yet wo shall take the liberty of applying them. In the first 
place, tho proposed scheme, whatever it may be, will be, and 
must be, protection pure and simple — that is, the artificial 
favouring of one class at tho expense of another, and even- 
tually of tho whole nation. During the last, five or six yean 
there has been commercial as well os agricultural depression, 
from which almost overy trade and industry has suffered. There 
is one iu particular whicli supplies an ulniost exact parallel to the 
farmers 1 case. Cornish miners have been half ruined owing to 
the increasing cost of mining mid tho drop in tho prioo of tin 
through foreign competition. It is said that thirteen thousand 
miners have emigrated from that single county during the last 
decade, and hundreds of mines have been stopped just as hundreds 
of farms are now lying tonanllesa. On tho principle of the Farmers’ 
Alliance the Legislature must step in here. It must not, indeed, 
put a duty of ho many pounds a ton on foreign tin, because the 
consumer would not like that; but it must arbitrarily reduce 
the royalties, entitle working companies to compensation 
from the owners in case of unsuccessful operations, &c., &C. 
So it must bo with every interest all round — except the interest 
of the landowner, and in the long run, of course, of tho “ bloated 
bondholder,” fundholder, shareholder, and their likes. Out of 
these devoted pooplo’s property bonuses are to be successively 
handed to all workers too lazy, too unskilled, too thriftless, or toi 
imprudent to get on. This, of courso, is not Protection ; perhaps 
it is Fair-trade? but, whatever it may be called, it is cleat 
that almost every objection which lies to Protection pure and 
simple lies to it, and others besides. Indeed the two things have 
already been united by some enterprising politicians at tho 
Antipodes, and perhaps the bright spirits of the Farmer^ 
Alliance have been fired by tho example of Victoria, insufficiently 
as the anti-squatter Protectionist policy has there been carried out. 
At borne, however, tho farmer must be a much duller person than ho 
is supposed to be if tho ingenious plan of Mr. Howard and his friends 
succeeds in gulling him. He will probably say that, if he is to 
be protected at all, he would rather bo protected in a form 
which will at any rate not hurt hia moral conscience, whatever it 
may do to his economical one. Wo do not believe that, in what- 
ever ill case they may be, the farmers of England are, ns a rule, 
disguised Dick Turpins, with a design on their landlords 1 pockets. 
The plan of tho Farmers’ Alliance, as has been pretty fully pointed 
out. is nothing more than an ingenious combination of Protection 
with larceny. It could only succeed at the expenso, in the first 
place, of the landlords, and, in the second, of the consumers gener- 
ally, who by degrees would find added to the throe profits the 
fourth profit of interest on an artificially created value of tenant- 
right. But it would have this disadvantage, that while, as the 
Farmers’ Alliance very justly points out, a corn duty, if imposed, 
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could be taken off again, the tenant-right burden, once imposed, ii 
(without a revolution) a millstone for ever — as, has been empty 
proved in Ireland itself. On the whole, the Alliance would pro- 
bably have done better to hold its tongue about Protection* 


A TLEA FOIt ASHBURN HAM IIOU9R 



U to be nop#d that ono ot the drat oares of his successor will be 
its preservation. It is no secret that the clause under which it is 
to be surrendered to the School was a surprise to the Chapter. It 
was put into the Act without their observing it. No doubt, some 
blame attaches to them or to their lawyers for such an oversight, 
lint the present state of the case, pending whatevor action may be 
taken by the new Dean, may be briefly stated as one in which not 
only has nothing decisive been done, but the little that has been 
done is, on the whole, favourable to the chance that Ashburuham 
House will be preserved. In fact, it is rumoured, and even as- 
serted, that all arrangements between the high contracting parties 
bad actually been amicably made, when the unfortunate meeting 
of "old Westminsters" took place, and an agreement was pre- 
vented. It is to be remarked that this self-constituted com- 
mittee of old Westminsters was by no means representative. Many 
former scholars dissented from the proceedings, and it is well 
known that some of those of whom the School is most justly 
proud do not hesitate to express themselves very strongly against 
the soheqie. Among those who thus stand aloof from the pro- 
ceedings of the old Westminsters, a single individual may be 
named, since his opinion alone will by some be thought sufli- 
cientlv important to decide the question. That Mr. Poynter, K.A., 
is understood to refuse to join the opposition to the Chapter is in 
itself a strong argument. The alternative is disagreeable enough. 
Any one who takos the trouble to look at what the School 
authorities have mode of the noble apartment ceded to them over 
the east cloister will be sorry that they should be allowed to 
touoh the venerable remains of the monastic hospitium , now in 
the occupation of Canon Leighton. At the same time, by care, 
and the appointment of a competent architect, or by the Dean and 
Chapter insisting on the employment of their own architect, the 
interior changes may be carried out bo os to do little injury to the 
ancient walls. Such a building aB that just completed at the 
opposite side of Dean's Yard would be more than a local eyesore. 
It would be nothing short of a national misfortune. The preser- 
vation of every old stone of Westminster Abbey «and its 
products is a matter in which every Englishman is concerned. 
And, if the .School takes possession of Canon Leighton’s house, 
there will be many Apprehensions ns to the treatment likely to be 
bestowed on the ancient range of buildings of which it is the chief 
lelic. In fact, whichever way we turn, we are confronted with 
difficulties— difficulties which have all their origin in one point, 
that we are interfering with the ancient Abbey, or, in other words, 
with the fabric of the one building in England on which every 
Englishman looks with pride and solicitude. 

It is true that Ashburnham House was itself originally just such 
an interference with the fabric of the Abbey. Thore is a close con- 
nexion between it and tho south cloister. The garden wall, with 
its Norman areading, is the north wall of the ancient Frater. The 
front wall, facing Littlo Dean's Yard, follows the line of the old 
Misericorde. Hero the monks, under their easy rule, assembled to 
eat the supper forbidden, indeed, io the refectory, but, by special 
grace, winked at in an adjoining chamber. Within the modern 
House, when wo pass from the magniiicent staircase into an ante- 
room, the depth of the doorway betrays the thickness of the ancient 
wall through which it ib pierced. The architect found it easier to 
itclude such a wall in his building than to pull it down. Indeed, 
perfectly novel in its design os Ashburnham House appears, it is in 
reality a remodelled house of older origin, an origin worth tracing. 
In 1533 the Abbot’s chair was vacant. For some reason which has 
not transpired, but which may be guessed, no monk of Westmin- 
ster was deemed worthy of the place, but the Abbot of Uurton- 
upon-Tront, known from his birthplace as Abbot Boston, was 
brought in to till it. About the same time three manors were 
pledged until a sum of 500/. should bo made up ; 500/. answers to 
w very groat deal of money in our modern reckoning, and this sum 
was to bo paid to Sir Wiliiam Pawlet and one Thomas Orumwell, 
not thou so well known to fame as he afterwards became. The 
new Abbot was the first for three centuries who did not belong to 
the house, and he acted the part of the hireling shepherd, whose 
awn the sheep are not. When Thirlby was made Bishop of West- 
minster, Boston was made the flrst Dean. .He 44 resumed his 
patronymic,” to uso a modern phrase, and became Dean Benson. 
But he bad to turn out of the Abbots House, which was required 
lur “J new bishop, and retired, to use Dean Stanley's expression, 
to the remoter part of the monastery.” This remoter part was 
none other thau Ashburnham House, then, and long afterwards, 
kuowu as the Dean’s House. Here he carried out many 
4t arrangements,” which, though they look extremely ill on the 
page ol history, were yet careful) v, and, as the end proved, 
successfully planned, to save some" of the old Abbey estates 
fur the new Chapter, lie could not save tho Abbot’s house, how- 
aver, which was granted, on Thirlby s translation and the abolition 
«»1 the bishopric, to Lord Wentworth, who died almost imine- 
diatety afterwards and was appropriately buried among the 


Abbot#. Benson survived till 1549, whan, worn oat with these 
satieties, he died and was buried near the entrance to the v s itr y. 
A second Dean, the reformer Cox, succeeded and reigned in the 
Dean's house, and on his flight a third* Weston.' who eventually 
made way for Queen Mary's restored Abbot Feokeuham, whose 
family name of Howznan was, in accordance with the ancient 
usage, discarded for that of his birthplace, got bsek rite Abbot's 
house from Lord Wentworth's sen and snoosssor, by an exchange 
for the manor of Oanonbury. This saoond Lord Wentworth It 
was whose loss of Calais was so much mourned by the dying 
Queen, and with Mary's life practically ended the reign of the last 
Abbot. But the house became the Deanery under Elisabeth, 
and the same Queen founded the institution which now makes a 
claim to the possession of the older Deanery. At first the School"* 
and the Abbey were very closely oonneoted. Dean Goodman was 
a kind of head-master, and evsn took boarders into the Deeaenr ; 
but, to quote again from Dean Stanley, this union 4< has gradually 
been disentangled, and at times the internets of the School may 
| have been overshadowed by those of the Chapter." U so, the 
[ case before us is an example to the contrary. 

It can soarcely, however, even by the most ardent advocate 
of the proposed cession of Ashburnham House, be looked 
upon as a gilt altogether to the advantage of the School. In a 
certain sense, it much impoverishes the capitular body, without 
greatly enriching the educational. The house will be a white 
elephant in the new hands. To fit its gorgeous chambers for 
class-rooms, the exquisitely delicate carved work must either be 
boarded over, or — wo shudder to write it— cut away. The fretted 
plaslerwork ceilings will be inaccessible except to pop-guns, but 
the panelled walls, the pillared alcoves, the dark oak staircase— in 
fact, all that makes Ashburnham House worth preserving— will be, 
like dirt, matter in the wrong place. No doubt, the School 
authorities assert their intention of preserving everything intact ; 
but if they do, it may be retorted, of what use will the house be to 
them P It is safer in the hands of the Chapter. We cannot 
conclude that the School authorities will deal more gently 
with it than they have dealt with the antiquities of their 
own particular, domain. Where, old Westminsters may well 
ask, is the time-honoured 44 shell ” P where the open tire-place in the 
College hall P These are not things removed in the old semi- 
heathen days before tho Gothic revival ; but alterations made, as 
it were, yesterday. If, as some assert, the School is sufficiently 
well housed already, and wants boardors rather than chambers to 
put them in, why should Ashburnham House be giron up to them 
to stand empty P The Dean and Chapter can put it to a very good 
use. The now Canon is homeless, that is, as a canon. Perhaps 
the new Dean might prefer the spacious chambers and compact 
plan of the original Deanery to the labyrinthine recesses of the 
original Abbot's house, with its stairs and passages, its low 
ceilings, its score and more of half-useless chambers. Ashburnham 
House would bo a model residence for a dean who does not pos- 
sess the wealth which Dean (Stanley lavished so generously. In 
any case it is an admirable canon's house, and would mako a veiy 
bad school. The School cannot be honestly said to want another 
house ; whilo the Canon 44 in residence ” may have to be resident 
elsewhere. We hear much of proposals for monuments to 
the late lamented Dean; but so far they have been of a 
singularly inappropriate character. One of them was to carry 
out a scheme which Stanley, almost more than any other man, 
disliked — namely, for the removal of the organ-screen. Here, 
however, is a worthy object of exertion. Let those who are 
willing to speud money to commemorate a great man spend a little 
time and trouble instead, in order to fuifll his dying wishes. 
There con be no kind of doubt that the whole matter may be 
adjusted on reasonable grounds. The home may be preserved to 
the Chapter intact, and no very great injury done either to the 
interests of the School or to any other part of the Abbey build- 
ings. We speak, not so much in the interests of the Chapter — 
for whom, indeed, it is not possible to feel very sorry, since it is 
to their carelessness that the clause in the Public Schools Act is 
to be attributed— as in the interests of art and historical assodar 
tioo. We described Ashburnham House in these columns last 
spring. Though nothing but tradition can be found for attributing 
it to Inigo Jones, no mind reasonablv acquainted with bis rare ana 
previous works can doubt the truth of the ascription, so fhr aft 
least as the most decorative parts of the interior are con- 
cerned. The oxterior is interesting and beautiful enough, and 
may well be older than Jones's time. It is not a groat or 
important building; but neither is St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
But Ashburnham House, small and insignificant as it is, stands 
to modern domestic architecture as St. Stephen's stands to 
ecclesiastical, as showing the power of a master to produce in a 
moderate space and with ordinary materials an efleot perfectly 
satisfactory, both in its ornamental details and in the almost 
scientific beauty of its whole design. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 

T HERE ere some legends so universally spread through the 
popular folklore of various countries that on# naturally look* 
for their origin in something more than arbitrary invention or 
local superstition. To thia clasa belongs thelegand or the Wander- 
ing Jaw— that is, of an eyewitness or the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
condemned, for having insulted the Saviour, to a joyiros humor- 
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teHtj and a perpetual wandering over the fhce of the earth. As 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century the chronicle of 
Matthew Paris relates a story of an Armenian bishop who visited 
Engl an d In the year 1228, and being 44 interviewed * by some 
monkish clerks, gave aa sensational ana circumstantial answers to 
the questions put to him as could be desired. He had seen the 
remains of Noah's Ark preserved upon Mount Ararat, and he had 
himself dined with the famous Joseph said to have been preserved 
from the time of the Orucifixion of Ohriet, os a witness of that 
ovent, a The story of the wonderful Jew, as related in the genial 
after-dinner hours when story-tellers are effusive and listeners 
most credulous, was told by his host as follows. His name was 
Oartaphilus, and he was Pilate's door-keeper at the time of the 
trial. As Jesus was beiug led from the tribunal, the door- 
keeper struck him a blow upon the neck and said, 44 Qo on faster j 
why dost thou linger P ” Jesus turned and answered, “ I go, but 
thou ehalt tarry until I come.*' Since that hour Oartaphilus has been 
waiting, and 'although he long ago acknowledged the error of bis 
ways and was baptized in the name of Joseph by Ananias — an un- 
fortunate coincidence of names, though the personage who baptised 
St. Paul, and not the historical perverter of the truth, is meant — 
the cures has never been removed, and the unfortunate man is still 
upon his travels. He has been repeatedly interviewed since his 
Me-d-fA* dinner with the Armenian bishop, though he seems later 
on to have giveu a rather different account of himself, asserting 
that his name was Ahttsuerus, and that he was by trade a cobbler ; 
while he suppresses the incident of the blow, when asked about 
the events of that remote period, he, as is expected of all good 
centenarians, shows that his memoir is unimpaired by giving 
exact accounts of all that he saw and heard, including a true and 
detailed account of the Temple at Jerusalem. It is a pity that 
those who have preserved the records of these interviews were not 
more precise in taking down his descriptions, as it would have 
caved much cost in exploration and much heart-burning and 
antagonism among archaeologists, could the exact position of 
Herod’s Temple be ascertained from the mouth of one who 
had actually seen it. As it is, the question of the site of 
the altar of burnt-offerings rivals the lurge-end and little-end 
of the egg controversy with which Gulliver has made us fami- 
liar, in its power of engendering hitter and rancorous feelings. 
At is unfortunate that the narrators of these incidents are not 
altogether above suspicion. The 44 Turkish Spy” in 1644, for 
distance, who gives an account of a personal interview with the 
Wandering Jew, displays a remarkable ignorance of Mohammedan 
customs and beliefs, while his knowledge of medieval Christian 
.history and superstitions is equally noteworthy. Still there seems to 
be little doubt that impostors did from time to time give themselves 
cut to be Ahasuerus, the immortal Wanderer, and they appear to 
have found it a very paying business, although it could not have been 
without its risks, as the mediaeval populace must have been sorely 
Smupted to put the pretender b immortality to the test. The very 
fact, too, of the periodical reappearance of soi-disant 44 Wandering 
Jews" in various parts of Europe, is a proof of the widespread 
•belief in the legend, llow this belief arose, and what were the 
relations between the story of Ahasuerus, or Oartaphilus, and 
the popular mythology of Europe, have been recently told by 
Mr. Moncure I). Conway, u writer who has earned for himself 
tjie right to speak os an expert on questions of folk-lore and 
demonology. 

The myth appears to belong essentially to a class of great anti- 
equity, which occurs in every part of the world. Early peoples 
who had not as yet formulated the natural tendency to beliet in 
ihe immortality of the soul, were unwilling to allow tliAt their 
national heroes and the mighty chiefs wno had led them to glory 
and prosperity, had gone from them for ever ; and, the wish being 
father to the thought, such personages were supposed to have 
sought repose in some secluded earthly paradise, lrorn which they 
.should issue ip due time to continue their work of conquest, or to 
revive the fortunes of the race. To this class belong tue legends 
of 'Odin, King Arthur, BArbAroasA, and Charlemagne j as well os 
•such minor sagas as those of Tannhduser, Thomas of Ercildouue, 
And even Hip van Winkle. Side by side with the heroes too holy 
<or too great to die come the stories of those who for their sins 
were forbidden the repose of the grave. These Are the legitimate 
congeners of the Wondering Jew, and believers in them could 
Appeal to the Bible for instances of both classes of the undying 
and unresting ones. Cain, the first murderer, is also the first 
wanderer; Lantech is another sufferer from the same curse, as 
shewn by the ancient lines : — 

Adah and Zillah, hoar my voice ! 

To wives of Lantech, hearken to my speech ! 

For the mAn 1 slew for my own wound, 

The child 1 at ruck dead on Account of my own hurt ! 

Was Cain avenged seven times ? 

Lantech will be seventy times seven times ! 

Enoch, who 4t walked with Qod, and was not, for God took 
him;" Moses, who disappeared somewhere amidst the moun- 
tains of Moab and no man knew where his resting-place might 
be^ Elias, who was carried up to heAven in a chariot of tire, 
and who In later Moslem legend disappeared in his search 
for the 44 water of life"— these are all types of one and the 
same idea. Eoriy Aryan mythology has a similar story of the 
mysterious disappearance of the Iranian god-king Yima or 
Jamsbeed, who is hidden away in a terrestrial paradise, and bides 
hie time to usher in again the Golden Age j while later Teutonic 
wty fcha have a more sinister version of the story in the legend of 


the Wild Huntsman who follows the chase amid the storms^ of 
the Harts mountains, and in the fantastic story of the Flying 
Dutchman, who is beating about in a vain attempt to round the 
Gape, which is to last till Judgment Day. The popular Messianic 
idea, also— not the Christian promise, but the Jewish and Moslem 
notion of a temporal King who eholl come to life again to restore 
the supremacy of his people— and the opposing Antichrist or Dajjdl, 
ore types of the same primitive conception. Classical mythology, 
also, furnishes us with apposite illustrations in the stories of 
Tithonus, Tiresias, and the Glaucus myth. It is curious to note 
the close approach which Greek mythology occasionally makes to 
the Semitic; the myth of Perseus and AndromedA being the 
counterpart of that of Bel and the Dragon, of Seth and Typhon, 
of Michael and Satan, and of our own St. George and the Dragon. 
Perseus is, in fact, a mere anagram of the Phoenician Apollo 
Besef, whose attributes and story are the same as those of the 
Archangel. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew, however, embodies another 
and more recent ideA ; it is the expression of that undying popular 
hatred of the Jewish race which found vent in the terrible perse- 
cutions of the middle ages, and which is again showing itself in 
the Judenhetze which disgraces modern Germany. The Christians 
looked upon the Jews as a race as the chosen of Satan rather than 
of Jehovah, and regarded them with a deadly and unreasoning 
hatTsd, not only because they had been the instruments in the 
death and sufferings of Our Lord, but because they were a foreign 
race, and because the natural instinct of an uncultivated Aryan is 
to 44 heave half a brick " at the unknown. A well-known story 
aptly illustrates the common feeling of the uneducated against 
the Hebrews. A settler from the backwoods of America came 
into a town, And meeting a member of the chosen face wtose 
lineaments too surely betrayed his origin, proceeded to in- 
flict upon him grievous bodily injury. On being taken before 
a magistrate and charged with the crime, he pleaded that the 
prosecutor was a Jew, and therefore, by implication, a murderer of 
the Saviour, and consequently deserving of punishment. The 
humane magistrate pointed out that the era of persecution had 
gone by, and that, however creditable the Christian defendant’s 
zeal might be, the events which had kindled his wrath had taken 
place some eighteen hundred years ago. 44 Now, do tell I " said 
the ingenuous backwoodsman, 44 and I only heard of it last 
Tuesday ! ” The story, which is probably true, is paralleled by 
that of the old Englishwoman who, having the same events de- 
tailed to her by a sympathetic clergyman, for the first time in 
her life, said it was all very areadtul, but it was a long way off 
and a long time ago, and she hoped it wasn't true. The Miracle 
plays had much to do with keeping alive this race-hatred, and 
the Jew was long considered to be merely a creature to mock at, 
to torture, and to rob, and any pain or indignity indicted upon 
him was thought to be a work of Christian zeal. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew has had great attractions for 
the poets and artists of Europe. In Germany Schubart first con- 
ceived the idea of making 44 this antique cordwaioer,” as Carlyle 
says, as it were, 44 a raft at anchor in the stream of time, from which 
he would survey 'the changes and wonders of two thousand years." 
Goethe also contemplated a poem on tbo same subject, but was 
diverted by the more national legend of Faust. Many others have 
written on the same theme; but Ohamisso, in his New Ahasuerus , 
has perhaps clothed the whole myth in the most picturesque dress. 
In France its chief exponent is Eugdne Sue, whose romance of 
The Wandering Jew, published in 1844, has done more than any- 
thing else to revive the popular legend of the middle ages in our 
own day. His hero is, as Mr. Moncure Conway points out, closely 
allied to the notorious undying wanderer, El lChidhr, men- 
tioned in the eighteenth chapter of the Koran. Moses, meeting 
with an ancient man who, he is miraculously informed, is wiBer 
than himself, travels with him, but not until the stranger has 
exacted a promise from him that he will not ask any questions, 
whatever he might see. El Khidhr, in the course of their 
peregrinations, commits various crimos; and Moses, unable to 
control his indignation, at length asks for an explanation. The 
old man then reveals to him that the apparent wrongs were really 
either retributions or blessings in disguise, and,, leaving the 
Hebrew lawgiver, goes on upon bis ondless journey through the 
world. Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew at length finds rest, 
together with llerodias, who had expiated her foul murder of St. 
John the Baptist by a similar restless doom. Pierre Dupont's 
poetical version of the romance, and Gustave Doro s imaginative 
designs which accompany it, will be familiar to moat of our 
readers. The last, especially, aro a faithful transcript of the wild 
and weird conception which, having its origin in the vogue 
yearnings of a primitive people, has survived until the present 
time in the ghostly figure of the ancient Jew who literally paid 
with his life for insulting Our Lord. Mr. Moncure Conway 
deserves our gratitude for having given a graphic and exhaustive 
account of this ancient and most curious myth. 


THE M ENTOMBMENT” AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

M R. J. C. ROBINSON has earned the gratitude of a weary 
and exhausted public. In the darkest hours of the dull 
season he has contrived to raise a lively artistic controversy. He 
has brought into the field the Director of the National Gallery 
and the ex-Director of South Kensington, and he has drawn from 
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the Timet an editorial utterance on the subject of Italian paintibg 
which in its own way must be reckoned a literary gem. That 
Mr. Robinson should have oome forward to set the world right 
upon a question of taste is not in itself surprising. He is wont 
from time to time to take the national collections under his care. 
He loves in his leisure to re-arrange the images in the Temple of 
Fame and to correct the blunders of official catalogues. What to 
other mon might seem an irksome and arduous task is to him a 
pleasant duty. He is not afraid of agitating the nerves of the 
British taxpayer. A few years ago he pointed out with unflinching 
courage that one of the most esteemed pictures purchased for the 
nation at the Barker sale was in reality a worthless wreck. He 
now hursts upon the world with a revelation that is even more 
startling and deplorable. But yesterday it was still possible to 
indulge the pleasant fancy that we possessed in the National 
Gallery two examples of the art of Michael Angelo; to-day we awake 
to find that half of our inheritance is gone. Gently, but firmly, 
Mr. Robinson has removed the tablet from the frame, and there 
is nothing for it but to pay to our lost illusion tho poor tribute of 
a passing sigh, and to correct the entry in our catalogues. For 
in Mr. Robinson's mode of adjusting these vexed questions of art 
there is a finality of judgment that almost precludes discussion. 
Mr. Burton has, indeed, mildly protested, Dut, with more of 
sorrow than of anger, his touching appeul has been promptly dis- 
missed $ while Mr. Foyntor, who chose to assume a more vigorous 
attitude of resistance, has been summarily condemned and removed 
struggling from the court. We doubt not that both these gentle- 
men now heartily regret their imprudence, and it is perhaps allow- 
able to hazard <the conjecture that neither of thorn would have 
had the temerity to question Mr. Robinson's authority if tho dis- 
covery that »ho has made were not on the first blush so ex- 
tremely improbable and surprising. This will be the better 
understood when we add that it even lmd tho effect of surprising 
Mr. Robinson himself. For some time, indeed, he has been under 
the impression that the picture of the “ Entombment,” now ascribed 
to Michael Angelo, was the work of his rival, Buceio Bandinelli. 
Mr. liobiuson's “ intimate acquaintance with the drawings of the 
master was the principal cause of this conviction ” ; but, though 
thus convinced in his own mind, he refrained from giving 
ublic expression to his opinion, from the feeling that 
e had “ absolutely no tangible evidence to offer in sup- 
port of it.” What was so long wanting to set the Beal 
of absolute certainty to his judgment has at lsst appeared 
in the shape of a passage frotn Vasari. It is therein re- 
corded that about the year 1526 Bandinelli undertook to pnint a 
picture for the church of Costello, and he went so far us to execute 
a preparatory cartoon, choosing for tho subject of his design tho 
Dead Christ, with the Marys, and NicodemuB, and other figures. 
But, having foui d reason at this time to distrust his own skill in 
tho use of the brush, he determined to call in the assistance of n 
young painter named Agnolo Bigio, to whom he assigned the 
task of executing the work in colour. Vasari adds, however, that 
the picture was left uncompleted, owing to the disturbed state of 
Florence which followed the sack of Rome in tho year 1527. This, 
in briof, is the substance of the story, as set forth in tho biography 
of Bandinelli ; and it iB this piece of evidence which leaves upon 
Mr. Robinson's mind “not a shadow of a doubt'’ that the picture 
in the National Gallery hitherto associated with tho name of 
Michael Angelo must henceforth be reckoned as “ an historical 
masterpiece of Baccio Bandinelli.” 

That Mr. Robinson should believe he has proved his case is of 
course natural enough ; but that ho should expect other people to 
accept his conclusions merely upon the evidence he now oilers is 
truly astounding. Jt will bo seen that we are not here concerned 
with his own personal conviction based upon a critical study of 
Bandinolli’s drawings. Few men have a wider acquaintance with 
the designs of the Old Masters ; and, if ho 1 ms satisfied himself 
that he recognizes in the “ Entombment ” the characteristic qualities 
of Bandinelii’s art, it is improbable that any amount of discus- 
sion would avail to change his opinion. At the same time, 
it would bo extremely interesting to know where the draw- 
ings are to be found upon which this singular judgment has 
Leon formed. All students of Italian art are familiar with Jiandi- 
nolli’s studies, for they are, as Mr. Foyntor bos truly said, “as 
the BAnds of the sea in number” ; but although they are of varying 
degrees of merit, and exhibit a certain diversity of manner such as 
might be expected from an artist of imitative rather than original 
faculty, yet we know of no siogle specimen of his work which 
accords in essential qualities of style with the design of the “ En- 
tombment.” This particular aspect of the discussion only goes to 
prove how great would be the advantage, both to students and to 
the public, if the drawings of the Old Masters of which we possess 
so nch a store in the British Museum could be transferred to 
Trafalgar Square and exhibited side by side with the iinished works 
in colour. Tho visitor who could turn from tho “ Entombment h to 
study the designs of Michael Angelo and Bandinelli Would be 
at once in a position to appreciate the arguments of those 
who havo taken part in the discussion; and we cannot but 
think that Mr. Robin son's confident assertions would lose much of 
their force if the evidence to which he appeals were more readily 
accessible. Bui this exaggerated estimate of Bandinelli’s place in 
art is, as we liavo already Bind, a thing separable from the main 
point under discussion. Mr. Robinson is doubtless perfectly sincere 
when he couples the author of the David and the sculptor of 
the Hercules as “ giants in art who in the flesh were rivals 
but) : to the majority of those whom he seeks to convince, 
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the notion of Bandinelli being a * ghat * whose name j$' 
worthy to be associated with that or Michael Aftgelo wftt 
seem little short of absurd. If, therefore, theeWfonce now 
adduced in support of tho new attribution is not m itself con- 
clusive, it is but little likely to acquire any added forte from Mr. 
Robinson’s personal views as to the characteristic merits of Bondi- 
nelli’s style. And that the case, os it stands upon the testimony . 
of Vasari, is ludicrously incomplete has, we think, been amply 
demonstrated by Mr. Poynter. The description givendf Bandl- 
nelli’s unfinished picture might, it is true, be held to appfy to the 
subject of the “ Entombment” in the National GollerV, but it him 
certainly no special application which can be saia to fix the 
identity of the two works. The theme was one constantly chosen 
by the painters and sculptors of the time, and the terms used by 
Vasari recur in almost exactly the same form fn the biojpaphkc 
of other painters, so that we have nothing left in the way of 
absolute evidence save the fact that Bandinelli's picture was never 
iinished, and that the “ Entombment ” by Michael Angelo is also in 
a state of incompleteness. Thus it will oe seen that we are forced,' 
by the very nature of the case, to test Mr. Robinson’s so-called 
discovery by the light of its inherent probability. All other 
ints being in his favour, Vasari’s description might, no doubts 
held sufficient to serve the purpose. It is too vague ana 
general in its terms to serve for the purposes of identi- 
fication ; but if the picture were on other grounds ac- 
ceptable as the work of Bandinelli, it might plausibly be 
cited as additional testimony in favour of the proposed 
change of title. It remains, thon, to consider what intrinsic 
evidence there may be for assuming that Bandinelli could have 
executed such a wprk as the “ Entombment.” 

We do not propose to repeat in detail the case against 
Mr. Robinson’s view, which has been already most ably stated 
by Mr. Foynter. It is undoubtedly true, as he has shown 
in his letter to the Timet, that oven Mr. Robinson's own esti* 
mate of Banclinelii's talent goes far to disprove his supposed 
connexion with tho picture in our Gallery. That Bandinelli 
was a persistent imitator of Michael Angelo is admitted on 
all hands, and wo may echo the words of Mr. Robinson, who- 
justly observes that “il Michael Angelo had never existed, there 
would have beon little heard of Baccio Bandinelli.” Is it, then, 
to be supposed, as Mr. Foynter pertinently inquires, that at a time 
when the style of the master had reached fulness and maturity, 
and when the great work upon tho coiling of the Sistino Chapel 
hud long been finished, the foremost plagiarist of his art should 
have chosen to appropriate Michael Angelo’s earlier and more 
tentative manner P Imitation, ns is well known, never errs 
upon the side of modesty. An artist of Bandinelli's rhetorical 
manner would certainly not have kept in restraint the character- 
istic qualities of the style he had chosen to copy ; and yet, if the 
picture in dispute is to bo accepted as the work of his hand, we 
must perforce assume that he could nt will cast aside all the cha- 
racteristic vices of his design, and revert to the reserved and almost 
timid execution of Michael Angelo in his youth. But if it is mani- 
festly improbable that Bandinelli, the imitator of Michael Angelo, 
should in theyear 1 526 have produced such a picture as the “ Entomb- 
ment, 1 "the assertion that in this admirable work we are to recognize* 

“ the style of design and personal peculiarities ofBandinelli”himflelI 
is even more surprising and incredible. If wo wish to know 
what are the “ personal peculiarities ” of Bandinelli's style, we 
must seek for them in his acknowledged and authentic works* 
The quality of design is an essential and unchanging element in 
artistic production which is readily identified, whatever may be 
the chosen medium of expression. We find in Michaol Angelo’* 
sculpture just those excellences of style in the treatment of the 
human figure which we should be led to expect from a study of 
his painting ; and we have a corresponding right to expect in. 
Bandinelli's painting the very same defects and mannerisms that 
belong to his work in marble. How, then, will the “ Entomb* 
merit ” compare with the kind of laboured performances upon 
which the Artist was engaged at tho time P It must be remem- 
bered that Baccio had already conceived and partly executed the 
colossal group of “ Hercules and Cacus.” He had completed the 
large model in clay, and had begun to block out the marble ; and 
yet we are asked to believe that the Author of a work of this pre- 
tentious and exaggerated character, the public exhibition of which 
in later years evoked, according to his own confession. “ more 
than a hundred aonuets of the most abusive character, was at 
tho same time engaged upon a design of tho chastened and sever* 
style that marks the “ Entombment ” in the National Gallery. 

But there is another point concerning the execution of the 
“Entombment” picture which would seem to tell with equal 
force agAinst Mr. Robinson’s theory. We are told that 
we have here a work that “reminds on* of painted sculp- 
ture, seeming to indicate that its author was more familiar 
with the chisel and the modelling tool than with the brush.” 
This hi itself is partly true, but it is a truth that outs both 
ways. If, as Mr. Robinson contends, the picture was only de» 
signed by Bandinelli and painted by Bigio, why should the 
painting bo lacking in the technical characteristics of a pr&o* 
tisod executant P Bigio was a pupil in the school of Andrea deb 
Sarto, and ho would naturally bring to his task the fruits of hie 
own study. He would of course accept the design entrusted to 
him, but he would use his brush and lay on his colour according 
to the system in which he had been trained; and yet, if vt# 
examine the panel in Trafalgar Square, we find that it is in the 
actual naudling of the material that there is evidence of a manner 
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of working inconsistent with the tradition under which Bigio 
might «• wpposed to have grown up. It is in the avoidance of 
those qualities of colour and tone which belong exclusively to the 
of the painter, in the absence of those graces of enrichment in 
detail whiph a, painter of easel pictures would, be especially dis- 
posed to bestow, that is to be found the strongest evidence in 
support of the theory, that we have here the work of a painter 
who was also a sculptor, and of a painter whose style was based 
upoO the study and practice of fresco. But, says Mr. Robinson, 
the picture is in oil, not in tempera, and no certain work by 
Michael Angelo exists in oil colour. Mr, Robinson here speaks 
with absolute assurance in a matter upon which practical artists 
like Mr. Burton and Mr. Poynter show greater caution. It is 
obviously not quite clear that the picture is in oil colour, 
nor is the statement that Michael Angelo was never known to 
have painted in oil quite so certainly true as Mr. Robinson 
Appears to think. The latest biographer of Michael Angelo, wbo, 
in company with the Keeper of the Gallery, made a careful ex- 
amination of tho authentic picture in Florence, emphatically 
declares that it is executed in oil. Nor is Mr. Robinson on safer 
ground when be insists that the painters qf tho time never mixed 
tempera and oil. This, he declares, should be patent to every 
pr^ctioal artist ; hut Mr. Robinson, we can only assume^ is not ex- 
haustively acquainted with the methods of practical artists. It iB 
certain that in the present day tho mixture of tempera and oil is 
tty no means uncommon, and it is the opinion of one of the highest 
authorities, among living painters that the practice was largely fol- 
lowed even in the time of Titian. In the treatise of Cenuini — a 
work with which Mr. Robinson is doubtless familiar— tho uuthor 
in one .place explicitly recommends the use of oil colour to 
heighten the effect of tempera in the imitation of textures. These 
facts have, of course, no especial reference to the picture in dis- 
pute, but they serve to show that Mr. Robinson is apt to give an 
air of certainly to very disputable propositions, and that the con- 
fidence with which he announces conclusions in these matters 
must not bo taken os the measure of their accuracy. 

It will be Been that our remarks on this lively controversy have 
been limited to. a single aspect of the question under dispute. 1 1 
has been enough for our purpose to set forth the very strong 
reasons that exist for rejecting Mr. Robinson's authoritative 
announcement. His so-called “ discovery ” is, to our thinking, no 
discovery at all ; and, so far from tho attribution to Baudinelli 
ftaving been proved, the issue of the discussion would rather tend 
to show that, of all the contemporaries of Michael Angelo, he was 
the least likely to have executed a picture of this character. That 
it is, in fact, the work of Michael Angelo is a proposition more 
difficult to establish, and in the absence of positive testimony os to 
its authorship there is of course ample room for difference 
-of opinion. The reasons in favour of the present attribution have 
been urged with force by Mr. Burton and Mr. Poynter, 
.and they soom to ub to be amply warranted by the in- 
herent beauty of the picture itself. In connexion with this 
part of the subject, it may be worth while to draw attention 
to the somewhAt remarkable views which have found expression 
in the Times. The great journal is of course not disturbed by 
the controversy. It smiles benignly on the combatants with the 
serene tranquillity of the man of business who knows that the 
issue will in no way affect the price of Consols. But it offers a 
solution of its own, which it trusts will be acceptable to all parties. 
The Times is not fond of the picture, but the Times admires 
Michael Angelo and admires Bandiuelli ; and so, as a way out of the 
difficulty, the Times , in its benevolence, tries to comfort Mr. 
Hohinson by telling him thftt Bandinolii would have been the first 
to repudiate the equivocal honour which it is now sought to pay 
to his memory. This is delicious ! 


THE HISTORY OP A WATERING-PLACE. 

/TIME losses of agriculturists and the languor of trade have 
X fallen heavily on important classes of the community, and 
m*ny people must have been prudently retrenching in conformity 
with straitened circumstances. Nevertheless we doubt whether 
a foreigner visiting our country would remark conspicuous Bigns 
of distress. Cur docks and wharves are as crowded with shipping 
^as ever; making due allowance for the d illness of the holiday 
nepUQn, the business quarters of London are as bustling as before ; 
Apji footpry and foundry chimneys are everywhere smoking, though 
ahorter work is being done than during the leaps and bounds of 
our prosperity. Farms have been turned into grazing land or have 
|aUen off in point of cultivation ; yet even that would only be 
apparent to the eye of a practical farmer. And still less would 
OUT foreign friend be likely to believe in hard times were we to 
take him on a yachting cruise around our coasts. We should 
give him a panoramic sea-view of our innumerable watering- 
tltpi#! and. leave their imposing sea-fronts to speak for themselves. 
Those lungs of, the, great industrial and commercial centres are 
the .sheer product 0? ease and luxury. They mean a steadily 
inereasieg expenditure of money, not unfrequently lavished in 
fantastic caprces, mainly by hard-working men who get but few 
holidays. , Th* society is swelled besides by permanent residents 
;^ho have ^realised handsome competencies in ,the colonies and 
«liewheFe. i Them me many elderly ladies and widows in the 
* muoyPWfc of wch ample settlements and jointures as am only to 
i &e met with in a prosperous old country. Poverty there may 


he, hut it is kept in the background, And there la little 
or no actual distress. To do us bare justice, it must be said 
that charity is a British virtue ; the hearts of affluent holiday- 
makers are naturally disposed to liberality ; and where the 
rich and idle are gathered together, there will be* ample oc- 
cupation for the industrious poor. So the English watering- 
places, unlike some of their rivals on the Continent, are 
never left quito desolate and indigent out of the season. We 
do not say they are actual earthly paradises; and we know 
that even in the height of their merrymaking they may be 
haunted by the demon of dulnesa. But assuredly, when seen from 
the water on a bright autumn day, they are as gay-looking spots 
as any on the earth. There are the interminable lines of stuccoed 
crescents and terraces, either skirting sands that are covered with 
bathing-machines, or built along the crests of breezy cliffs. There 
is the lively length of tho broad esplanade in the foreground, noisy 
with children, thronged with loungers, resounding with music, ana 
besprinkled with Bath chairs. There may bo the harbour shelter- 
ing pleasure and fishing-boats, or vessels of a larger tonnage, 
which was the original cause of existence of the place ; and above all, 
there are the fresh breezes laden with ozone ana invigorating scents 
of brine and seaweod. Preferences, of course, must be mattery of 
individual taste, but all those places must more or less have attrac- 
tions, oven for the fastidious. 

An article on Eastbourne which appeared in the Times the other 
day gives a good general idea of the riso of one of these popular 
watering-places under favourable circumstances. Only thirty years 
ago tho place consisted of but three small groups of straggling 
houses. Now these isolated villagoB aro being swallowed up out 
of sight in the over-increasing growth of brick and mortar. 
Terrace has been added to terrace, and street to street ; open spaces 
have been preserved, by laying out public and Bemi-pifblic pleasure- 
grounds; while muny detached private residences, standing in 
their gardens, seem to carry the freshness and foliage of tho 
country into the very heart of the town. {Shops, of course, have 
been providod in abundance to supply the wants of so many 
affluent customers ; whilo hero and there a many-storied building 
or an imposing spire, soaring above the roofs and tho lines of the 
chimney-pots, shows that neither church nor hotel accommodation 
has been neglected. But tho progress of Eastbourne has been 
methodical und extraordinarily rapid, bocause many circumstances 
chance to huve conspired in its favour. It has great advantages 
of air and situation, notwithstanding the neighbourhood of the 
Peveusey fiats to the eastward ; and it is withiu easy reach of 
London. But, above all, it found what we consider to be 
essentials to the rise of a thriving watering-place, in an attractive 
nucleus to start from and an enterprising and wealthy promoter, 
with authority practically unlimited. As for tho formor point, 
experience shows that nothing is more difficult than to create a 
pleasure-seeking community out of nothing, in an old country 
like our own. The hotel built in a healthy aud picturesque solitude 
by some energetic speculator may leave little to desire as to its views 
and its internal arrangements ; but our English holiday-makers, 
as a rule, are sociable folk, and evon the solf-doluding mis- 
anthropes who think they have had more than enough of the 
world seldom care to lead the lives of hermit-crabs on tho 
shores of a melancholy ocean. And tho inhabitants of the brand- 
new crescent that has risen in its loneliness by the side of the 
gaunt hotel aro thrown still rnoro entirely on their own resources. 
The spot got9 an evil uamo from those who have suffered all the 
torments of enuui there ; gradually it comes to be shunned as 
plague-stricken, and the butcher and grocer, those enterprising 
pioneers of commerce, reluctantly put up their shutters. But the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has been tho good genius, the tutelary 
deity of Eastbourne, bad the luck to find a charming little 
village-town ns the nucleus of a tolerably safe venture, almost 
under the shadow of ono of his numerous country seats. Old 
Eastbourno, as it is called, with its old-fashioned houses, inter- 
spersed with quaint granges and furm-steadings and ivy-covered 
barns built of Hints, all grouped around a picturesque old church, 
was a peaceful aud inviting sojourn for a villeggiatura. Invalids 
could take their walks abroad on gravel reads and broad field 
paths, which were merely washed instead of being saturated by 
the heaviest rain, and which were sheltered by park walls 
and plantations, backed up by the crests of the encircling 
downs; aud modern Eastbourne, by the way, has copied the 
idea in tho shady alleys that ore planted along tho prinoipAl 
streets. For those who would rather be actually on the 
margin of tho beach, the Sea Houses offered, perhaps, superior 
attractions. Mauy visitors even now prefer to he housed in the 
old Marine Parade, where the waves after a storm almost wash 
into the basements, and which commands splendid viows eastwards 
and towards Hastings. Tho retirement endeared it9elf to faithful 
admirers, who came back in successive seasons to find the little 
lodgings overcrowded. Then a Grand Parade, with its hotel in 
the centre, became not an inviting building speculation but a 
positive necessity. A pier followed in duo course, partly paying 
expenses even then by the trilling charge for admission, and 
counting hopefully on handsome profits in tho future. Before 
the Grand Parade was the strip of promenade, built on a softie 
expressive of the sanguino expectations that tend inevitably to 
fulfil themselves, and constructed of solid masonry to resist the 
violence of the surf. The impulse that had been given gathored 
strength year by year, because it was due to permanent causes— 
namely, salubrity and scenery. We are told that the annual death- 
rate even now is only 19 in tho i,ooo, which is perhaps as near an 
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approach to immortality as English folks can reasonably hope for. 
Eastbourne, lying upon the chalk, is thoroughly ventilated from 
the ocean. But in its sanitary as well as its architectural arrange- 
ments, it owes almost everything to the lord of the soil* A 
dominating will and a deep purse carried out exceptional schemes 
for sewerage and water supply. The drainage is deposited by a 
system of converging sewers, with an oatfall four miles away from 
tho habitations ; and practically unlimited water is stored in 
reservoirs after filtering through the purifying strata of the 
chalk hills. We do not imagine that the Duke of Devonshire 
was actuated by pure philanthropy, and we are happy to think 
that his . beneficent speculation must have proved amply re- 
munerative. But it is certain that had the works been under- 
taken piecemeal by small local proprietors and speculators with 
conflicting interests, there would have been a decided increase 
in the death-rate, even with less overcrowding in the season. 
And now, a respectable municipality having been set upon its 
legB, and fairly started with a rising income, we hear of the 
construction oi additional sea-walls, parades, and public gardens, 
at an estimated cost of no less than 34,000/. 

We have spoken of the scenery, as well os the salubrity, of 
the place. In its scenejy Eastbourne is singularly favoured. Old 
Eastbourne lies among the spurs of the chalk bills, and actually 
upon the lower slopes of the Downs. Closing the vista beyond 
tne parados in front of the fashionable marine quarter, is the 
swelling mass of the grand headland of Beachy; while behind 
JBeacby Head, and the long rolling ridge of the green sheep- 
pastures that dip among chalky hollows and walnut groves near 
the railway junction at Polegate, stretches for miles and miles 
the breadth of the Downs, only broken by the Ouse Valley 
between Ncwhaven and Lewes. Nowhere in Southern England 
Is the down-scenery more characteristic. Looking along it, from 
Beachy Head, we see range upon range and table-land oxtond- 
\ng beyond table-laud, with a windmill here and there as a land- 
mark. For the most part it is dotted over by flocks of sheep ; but 
here and there it has been reclaimed, and bears crops of roots 
or corn. The stranger would hardly suspect that, sheltered deep 
out of sight, are some of the most picturesquo villages and manor- 
houses in the country ; with venerable churches and ancient 
hostelries. To say nothing of tho magnificent prospects over the 
Channel, there is really infinite variety in what seems at first a 
monotonous landscape ; endless innocent excitements await the 
explorer ; and what is simple love on a first acquaintance is likely 
to grow into an abiding passion. Yet, strange to sav — and it is 
very little to the national credit — those Downs and their villages 
are almost as much loft to tho natives os in the days when the 
rare visitors to Old Eastbourno camo as harbingers of the great 
annual immigration. The ascent of Beachy Head is recognized 
as a duty; but all behind is left very much a terra incognita . 
Such inexcusable indolence we believe to be the common vice of 
the ordinary run of holiday-makere. They take their holidays 
dully, though sometimes boisterously ; they seek refreshment 
from their toils in new forms of excitement or in something like 
bodily and mental stagnation ; and they neglect the opportuni- 
ties of awakening the instincts and sensibilities which lie dormant 
in the routine of their industrious lives. No doubt it is generally 
and practically recognized that our picturesque watering-places 
play an important and beneficent part in tho great plan of our 
national economy. But we fear that many of their visitors are 
perversely neglectful of the ntoat health-giving of the enjoyments 
that are brought within their reach. 


* 

TRADE PROSPECT& 

G FECIAL speculative interest attaches just now to the condition 
and prospects of trade. That a great impetus would have 
been given to trade had the harvest this year been good, very few 
doubted. A single good harvest, of course, would not have recouped 
the farmers for their losses in so many successive years ; but it 
would have stopped those losses and would have made good a part of 
them. It would also hRye given them courage, infused into them the 
belief that the long series of bad seasons had come to an end, and 
that an equally long series of good ones was beginning. It would 
likewise have restored their credit. Bankers and others would have 
been willing to advance them the means of putting their farms 
again in good condition, and of takiug advantage of the turn in 
their favour when it came. Further, it would have increased 
employment in the rural districts. And lastly, it would have 
saved much money to the country. Every bushel of wheat which 
will have to be bought this year because of the rains of tho last 
six weeks, is so much money taken out of the country and spent 
abroad. Had it been paid to our own farmers it would have been 
expended hero at home, and would have gone to employ British 
labour and British capital. As it is, it will go to enrich Americans 
Kussians, and other loreigners. At the sums time, it is not to 
be forgotten that in compensation the rains of August have done 
some good. Tho long, dry, cold spring and the intense heat of 
July had parched the pastures, stunted the hay crop, and 
almost burnt up the root crops. The damp, warm August 
▼flatly improved the green crops of every kind, and though 
M uid not make up lor the failure of tho hay crop, it yet improved 
the grass immensely, and therefore provided autumn feeding for 
sheep and cattle. It is to be borne in mind, also, that the mat 
-heat of J uty hastened the ripening of the harvest in many quarters, 
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and that not a few skilful and prompt fanners were able to as t in 
their crops before the wet came. It is likewise to be reoofleeted 
that the harvest is not yet ripe in the North of England* in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland, and that, if good weather should now continue, 
much of the corn crops in these districts may turn out excellent. 
But, when all is said, there can be no doubt that the rains of 
August did great and irreparable damage to the English har- 
vest, and threw the farmer into a state of discouragement and dis- 
credit from which he will not easily escape. The question now is 
whether, in the faoe of an agricultural distress which has continued 
for six or seven years without a break, trade can go on improving, 
or whether the revival that set in two years ago is about to eomo 
to an end. 

That revival had two distinct causes. Tint and chief, no doubt, 
was the reaction from the excessive discredit that followed the 1 
Glasgow Bank failure. The discredit which that failure caused in 
commercial classes was so great, and paralysed trade to so large 
an extent, that stocks were allowed to run down below the point at 
which they are usually kept, and it was inevitable that a 
reaction must come. The moment at which it did come wa» 
determined by the purchases of iron on American account. Three 
successive good harvests had restored prosperity to the United 
States, and, as usual in all periods of returning prosperity, the 
Americans took up again the plana of railway construction and 
extension which they had been obliged to suspend after the panic 
of 1873. The long and severe depression through which they had 
passed had put out of working onler a large number of their iron 
and coal properties ; and, when the work of railway extension 
was resumed, they found themselves without sufficient stocks 
of iron to go on. They had therefore to come to this 
country and to Europe generally to supply themselves. Tho 
large purchases, and the rise of prices which they led to, 
excited hopes that we were about to witness an immense 
development of trade between this country and the United 
States; that these American purchases would not be confined 
to iron alone, but would extend to almost all British manu- 
factures; and the result was groat speculative activity. The 
hope inspired in this way gave general courage to business men to 
re-supply themselves with stock, and thus in a moment the dis- 
credit that had followed the Glasgow Bank failure passed away. 
The influence of the American purchases was greatly aided by the 
! large demand that had then sprung up for cotton piece good* 
in the far East, and more particularly in India. During the- 
| famines in India the import of cotton goods had greatly fallen off, 
people being too poor to re-stock their wardrobes ; but on the 
; return of better harvests they began again to purchase largely 
and thus it happened that the two greatest industries in England 
| — the cotton aud the iron — were simultaneously benefited by largo* 
foreign purchases. It is a matter of common experience that when 
one or two great trades like these suddenly become prosperous 
their prosperity is transmitted through the various other trades of 
the country, and, as we have just been observing, had # we been 
favoured. with good agricultural seasons, we should now, no doubt, 
be enjoying a large measure of national prosperity. But just as 
the harvests hnvo been disappointing, tne purchases of iron on 
American account have fallen off, and there are symptoms that tho 
purchases of cotton goods in India also are decreasing. Tho 
American purchases of iron fell off because the great rise of price- 
stimulated production at home, and the American iron works are- 
now able to supply all the native demand. There are appearances, 
indeed, that stocks are running low in the United States, and 
wo should not* be at all surprised if before long the Amorjonn. 
imports were to increase very largely. They are already in- 
creasing sensibly, but for the present the increase is small, 
while the falling-off, os compared with the purchases in th& 
autumn of 1879 and the spring of 1880, is veiy great. The 
cause of the decrease in the Indian imports of cotton goods* 
ib different, and we hope will be much more temporary. It 
is due to the factitious dearness of cotton caused by the mat 
“ corner" in Liverpool of which we have all heard so much. In a 
very short time fully a penny per pound has been added to the 
price of the raw material in Lancashire, and consequently 
Manchester merchants are obliged either to produce lees or to ask. 
higher prices for their goods. But higher prices very soon begin 
to tell upon the exports to India. As soon, however, as thn 
'* corner ,r comes to an end, the price of cotton no doubt will again 
decline to a point which will admit of a large addition to the> 
exports to India. Meanwhile, however, as we have said, both 
cotton and iron are less prosperous than they were at the end of 
1870. 

under these circumstances, it is specially interesting to examine- 
tho Board of Trade lleturns for August in order to eee how the* 
trade of the country is advancing. They oertainly give no ground* 
for the impression that there is any decrease. On the eontraty, 
there is evidence of decided increase. For the month alone the 
increase in the value of the exports is a little over two millions, 
or about 10J per oent, while for the eight months end ed 
with August the increase is somewhat over a} per cent. It 
will be observed that the increase for the month is very 
much greater than for the right months. This in itself u 
a most encouraging sign. It shows that the dlmlt q tfo n 
in trade, caused by the severity of the winter, is passing iwey, 
ana that the improvement is receiving momentum ae the year 
advances. August, in other words, has eesn a larger increase m the 
exports than any previous month in the current yeor, and it is a fob 
interne# that the improvement will not suddenly begin terieehm. 
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Another firrouraMe sign is that the increase ie very general. It 
Is not, m free the oeee two jean ago, confined to one or two great 
industries, hot extends to almost every important article of ex- 
port exoept cotton manufactures, the reason for the falling-off in 
•which we have juet stated. Yet another very satisfactory point 
is that the exports of iron and steel of all kinds show a very large 
increase— 20 peV cent, over those of August of last year— and a 
considerable proportion of the increase is due to American pur- 
chases, suggesting, as we have already observed, that the home 
supply is loginning to fall short, and that the Americans are again 
augmenting their purchases from us. The imports for the month 
show an increase of nearly 5$ per cent., but for the eight months 
ending with August they show a decrease of a little over 4 j per 
•cent. The imports had shown so considerable a falling-off in the 
previous part of the year that the increase during August 
was not sufficient to make up the deficiency. In part the decrease is 
•due to a diminished import of wheat and wheat fl our. In raw mate- 
rials the increase during August is general, except in the case of 
timber. The rise in the price of cotton attracted large imports of 
the raw material from India, and to a less extent Also from America, 
Egypt, and Brasil ; but, speaking generally, the imports of the raw 
materiala of manufacture show a very marked and very satisfactory 
inorease. Thus, the total increase for the month in the value of 
the imports is 1,672,000/., and of this 1,510,000/. is due to raw 
materials; while in the food products, properly so called, there is 
a. decrease of 1,336,000?., and in what we nuiy call luxuries an 
increase of 283,000 /. ; in other specified articles an increase of 
£65,000/., and in unenumerated articles an increase of 550,000/. 
Thus, the increase in the imports of the raw materials of manufac- 
ture is greater than in all other articles put together. All this is 
a most favourable sign. If trade were not improving, it iB not to 
be supposed that traders would continue to import larger quantities 
of raw material. And the fact that those imports are increasing 
is evidence not only of improvement in trade, it also testifies to a 
more hopeful spirit on the part of those engaged in trade, who 
clearly must believe that the improvement will continue. 

The evidence afforded by the Board of Trade returns is con- 
firmed by the Bailway Traffic returns. Thus, for the ten weeks 
•ended September 3, on seventeen selected British and Irish rail- 
ways we find an increase in the receipts of 371,000/., of which as 
much as 274,000 /. is in the receipts from goods, and 97,000 /. in 
those from passengers. The increase would be still larger if we 
were to confine our list to purely British lines, as upon the Irish 
lines there was a falling-off throughout the whole period. Still 
the figures are sufficient to bIiow that the movement of goods is 
much larger than in the corresponding period of last year; iu 
other words, that a larger volume of business is being done. 
Again, the Bankers' Clearing House returns for Juno, July, and 
August show on the 4tbs of the month increases throughout, 
amounting to over 2 millions in Juno, to over 4J millions 
in July, and to again over 2 millions in August. Very little 
of this increase is to be attributed to speculation, for the 
settlements on tbo 4ths of tbo month are settlements in 
trade proper. We have purposely avoided reference to the 
ShKk Exchange settlements iu these months, which show still 
larger increases, although the fact that speculation is rife is itself 
evidence, so for as it goes, of a more hopeful spirit in trade. 
Unless credit was good, and the business public expected better 
times, speculation could hardly prosper. The Revenue returns, 
like those of railway traffic ami of the Bankers' Clearing- 
house. likewise afford evidence of improvement; but as yet it 
must De admitted that the improvement in this respect is not very 
distinct, though, so far as it goes, it is encouraging. Altogether, 
then, so far as statistics go, the condition of trade, is healthy and 
its prospects are encouraging. Tho unfavourable features are tbo 
inj ury done to the harvest by the late rains, and the danger of dear 
money should the drain of gold to New York be resumed. For 
reasons which we have often stated in these columns, wo do not 
think, however, that the drain of gold is likely to assume such 
proportions as to make monoy roally dear— that is, so dear as to 
tell injuriously upon the course of trade. 


THE THEATRES. 

A FRENCH writer who recently attempted to make his roaders 
understand what is meant oy the “Adaptation’’ of their 
countrymen’s plays to the English stage, gave “ arrangd, ddraugd, 
Imuloversd, ddtigurd,” as the proper equivalents. Those words very 
acduxately describe the process by which Mr. Mortimer has con- 
trived to Reclaimed out of Lea Vieux Q arsons. M. Sardou's 
comedy is, doubtless, not the kind of piece which it is desirable to 
see on our stage. Although an English audience recently showed 
more than toleration for a play in every respect worse, wo may 
hope that the example will not be followed. The success of 
Memimm should be no precedent for familiarising the English 
playgoer with plays such as Lea Vieux Qarqona* We have no 
osuxe to see either the lively vice which supplies their dramatic 
motive or the somewhat mawkish sentiment which pleases French 
iudieneea established on our hoards. Nor do we suppose there 
ore two opinions on the subject. This view of what is fitted for 
dramatic representation would justify a refusal to produce Lea 
ftyux Qmyma in any shape whatever j but it does not exouse 
Mr. Mortimer for admiring it so as to ruin it completely as a play. 
Been if all that is offensive in his original had been removed, we 


should still think the adaptation a mistake. It is surely as easy 
to write an original bad play as to laboriously 4< adapt ” a French one 
into absurdity. But, as a matter of fact, what is, or at least ie 
supposed to be, offensive to {English audiences in M. Sardou’s play 
has not been rejected in Reclaimed . It has only been covered by 
a thin veil of decent language which, if it ia taken seriously, 
deprives Mr. Mortimers play of all dramatic life. Those of the 
Haymarket audience who were not acquainted with Lea Vieux 
Gorqone must have found it very difficult to understand what 
Reclaimed meant, and the English piece can only be explained by 
constant references to the French original. The central personage 
of M. Sardou's comedy is a veteran ruui f who is at last reformed 
by tbe purity of a young girl whom he has tried to seduce, and by 
the discovery that a rival with whom he ie on the point of fighting 
a duel is his own son — of coursu, the child of a married womun 
who had been his mistress. Tho conversion of Mortemer^ by 
the innocence of the inytnue and the discovery of his relation- 
ship to M. de Nnntya, the lover, makes one of those sentimental 
coups de thedtre which the most cynical French audience loves. 
It is led up to with all M. Sardou’s skill in construction, and tho 
details are filled in with infinite dextority. There is wit, and no 
doubt a certain truth to life, iu the picture given of Mortemer, his 
bachelor friends, the foolish young married women who play at feel- 
ing the “ storms of life,” and tho husbands whom lea vieux yrtrqom 
propose to make their victims. But, whether or not a true 
picture of French society, Lea Vieux Garmons has dramatic life and 
probability. Tho characters are carefully defined in the first act, 
and, the first act being accepted, what follows is natural and 
logical. 

in liis adaptation Mr. Mortimer has carefully eliminated Jmm 
the French piece everything that gives it dramatic probability. 
At the very threshold he has committed the mistake of laying the 
scene of his play in England, and so at once trebling the improba- 
bility of the comedy. Mr. Bolafield’s drawing-room and Oolonel 
Abercrombie's chambers and the things done there all belong to 
some stage fairyland. Then M. Sardou's first act, in which 
Mortemer (the Colonel Abercrombie of Reclaimed) explains "his 
theory of life, and without which the rest of the play is unintelli- 

S ’ble, has been suppressed. M. de Nautya becomes Captain 
lewellyu. His motive for not taking his father's name ia not, os 
iu the French play, an honourable scruple as to bearing the name 
of the man whom his mother had betrayed. He changes it 
because his mother has been divorced, not by her own, but by her 
husband's fault, which seems uo reason at all. The Mortemer of Lee 
Vieux Garqone gives up trying to dishonour his friend's wife, 
only to attempt to Beduce Antoinette. In Reclaimed wo aee nothing 
of the designs on Mrs. Delatield, and the Colonel is only desirous 
to marry Grace. When Llewellyn » furious at discovering that 
Grace has been in the Coloners room, and insults him, Aber- 
crombie has a perfectly easy aud satisfactory answer. That 
Mortemer should be unable to find out who De Nantya was is 
perfectly natural, but it is improbable that Colonel Abercrombie 
should bo uuable to discover the origin of his brother officer. 
But the crowning absurdity of all is Abercrombie's behaviour 
when he discovers that the man with whom he is about to fight a 
duel is his son. Mortemer has good reason to be silent, but his 
English representative has none whatever for not telling the truth. 
In making the two men brother officers, Mr. Mortimor has gone 
out of his way to add improbability to improbability. It 
nuturAlly follows that halt* tho dialogue of Reclaimed is utterly 
without point. The cynical rascality of Mortemer, who believes 
in no woman’s virtue, has neither rhyme nor reasuu as uttered by 
Colonel Abercrombie. It is almost superfiuouB to add that 
the blight crisp French of M. Sardou is utterly lost in 
the translation. Attempts at seduction are not things we desire 
to 90s familiarized on our stage; but it is impossible to avoid 
recognizing the absurdity of keeping tho machinery of a French 
play founded on them, and changing tbe motive. Either most 
of the characters of Reclaimed — and there are many we have not 
mentioned — are doing nothing at all, in which case the piece has 
no dramatic life, or they are trying to do something immoral, and 
in that case we do not see what Mr. Mortimer hue gained by all 
his trouble. 

That the part of Colonel Abercrombie was taken by Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin, and was consequently excellently played, is the onlV 
feature of the acting which calls for much notice. He acted with 
grace and finish, and, when his part (we mean the part of Mortemer) 
called for it, with power. The tedious rule of Sir John Maudsley 
was intelligently played by Mr. Alfred Bishop ; and Mr. George 
Weathorsby as Mr. Ilodfern was at least not offensive in ms 
accent or his gestures. The other members of the company, ex- 
cept Mias Cowell, who is colourless, were sown either one or the 
other, and some of them contrived to be so in both. 

Any one who is frightened by the verbose nonsense written 
about the realism, moral teaching, and so on, of Mr. Sims's 
Lights 0’ London, may be recommended to go ami eee the piece, 
with the certainty of being agreeably disappointed. His moral 
teaching is good stage sentiment, and his realism is confined to a 
few scenes from the life of the poor in London, carefully seleoted, 
and, so to speak, well washed. The lights o' London is a domestic 
melodrama, and a fairly good piece of its kind. The characters 
are all old friends. We have the virtuous hero, who possesses all 
the qualities that appeal to the gallery, who is at onoe a gentle- 
man defrauded of his rights and a poor man struggling with 
malignant persecutors— a claimant, in short, whom the people love 
as one of themselves because he is not one of themselves. Then 
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there is his u true wife/' daughter of the lodge-keeper to the 
liome of his ancestors. The keeper is a worthy man, who, with 
a truth to life rare in such cases, resigns himself with much 
philosophy to thinking that his daughter is the young master’s 
•mistress. The hero has a stern father and a wily enemy, 
his cousin. The cousin, again, hits a subordinate villaiu at 
his beck and call. This minor .scoundrel has a beautiful 
daughter, altogether worthy of him, who pairs off ^ with 
the wicked cousin, and all three combine for the ruin of 
the virtuous hero, with triumphant results up to the end of 
the fourth act, and well -deserved punishment in the fifth. What 
the plot of the Lights o' London is, we shall not attempt to ex- 
plain. Indeed wc doubt whether it can strictly be said to have a 
plot; but it undoubtedly has, what is of far greater importance in 
such pieces, an exciting story, plenty of incident, and a soul- 
stirring crash at tho ond of each act. There are arrests, robbery, 
escapes, attempts at murder, and an effectual killing, a rescue from 
drowniug, and a general free light. The play has the too common 
fault of dragging somewhat in tho dialogue, particularly in the iirst 
and third acts, hut that might easily be remedied by confining the 
actors to saying their say only once in these scenes, instead of two 
or three times over as they do at present. Mr. tiims would also 
do well to alter the words of his hero’s part in one passage of tho 
first act. This young gentleman returns to his father’s house in 
rags, and breaks down in an attempt to maintain a gay and care- 
less air while pronouncing the words — “ dress clothes.” This is 
too suggestivo of the hero of Ten Thousand a Year, who wept 
over the good dinners he had eaten and would eat no more. 
But* in spite of occasional tedium and absurdities of detail, 
the Lights London is an entertaining piece. Mr. Sims lias not 
shown himself a great moral teacher or a powerful realist. lie 
understands his business much bettor than Ins injudicious friends, 
and has written a fairly good domestic melodrama. 

The acting of the play is excellent throughout. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett played the hero, Harold Armytnge, with emphatic virtue. 
As the smiling villain, Clifford Armytage, Mr. E. S. Willard 
thoroughly deserved the applauding hisses of tho gallery. Miss 
Eustlake moved the hearts of all tho audience as thn suffering 
heroine, Bess, and Bhowed a very real power of expressing emotion, 
not only of the noisier kind. The way in which she “ tarred ” her 
husband on to thrash his enemy while he had the chance was 
beyond praise. Tho minor partB were well filled, and the crowds 
could not have been bettor drilled by the manager of the Saxe 
Meinlngen. No better mounted piece has been put before a London 
audience for a long time past. 

The fact that the Park Thentro was fortunately ompty 
when the tire broke out in it on last Saturday night will 
probably, as usual, make the public overlook the real lessons of 
the accident. From the rapidity with which the flames spread, 
it is only too probable that, had the tiro broken out a few hours 
before, a terrible disaster would have boon the consequence. 
As it is, tho alarm and disturbance caused to tho neighbourhood 
afford one more warning, if any is needed, to all who have 
any control or influence over theatres to insist on tho adopting 
of every possible precaution against tire. This moral is neither 
new nor Striking, out as long as it is neglected — as it has hitherto 
apparently been — it will need repeating. Wo hope that the 
assurances given, that the houses now under repair or in course of 
construction aro being properly tit-tod, are well founded. That all 
possible precautions havo been taken, should certainly be made an 
indispensable condition for the granting of every licence. 

\ 


THE ST. LEGER. 

TUT OST people who attend both tho Derby and the St. Leger 
Av-L must have more agreeable recollections of the latter than of 
the former. Epsom Summer Meeting takes place at the height of 
the London season. At that time of .year people are labouring 
to earn either money or popularity. The very Derby day itself is 
a holiday which can scarcely be snatched fiom the claims of 
business or society without iuconvenicnce, and there is an un- 
pleasant atmosphere of fuss and hurry about the whole thing. At 
Doncaster matters are quite different. Everybody— even to the 
toiler after pleasure— is taking a holiday at this season of the year. 
Parliament is no longer sitting ; there is but little business going 
on in the City ; barristers are not even nominally occupied ; and 
there are no more drums and dinner parties to bore unhappy idlers. 
There are no debates to be waded through in the newspapers ; 
even the smart article-writers therasolves aro taking their holidays ; 
and the papers can»>be gleaned of everything worth remembering 
in a few minutes. Such being the condition of affairs, it can 
hardly be denied that the surroundings of the St. Leger day are 
happier than those of the Derby. 

At, Midsummer this year the approaching St. Leger had promised 
be unusually interesting. In the Two Thousand G uineas Peregrine 
had been tirBt and Iroquois second, while in the Derby Iroquois 
had been first and Peregrine second. It was expected that the 
.robber would bo played out in tho St Leger, and that the re- 
apectiye merits of the rival champions would be finally settled. 
To tbs great disappointment of the raoiog public, Peregrins went 
wrong ftnd had to be scratched lor the. race. When it was 
known that Peregrine had failed* many pooplM*? first said that 
the St* -Leger would be a gift for Iroquois* and that the race 
would * he, without interest; hut as time went on, they changed 


their minds. It was soon remembered that on his two-year-old 
running St. Louis would have started Ant favourite for the 
Derby. Unfortunately, a slight splint on one of his forelegs had 
required surgical treatment at a critical period of his training, and 
consequently he had run for the Derby without anything nke a 
proper preparation. Even in this state he had run very forward 
iu that race for a mile, and then he had stopped from want of 
condition. Objectors were ready to argue that unless the horse 
had been considered lit by his* trainer, he would not have beak 
ridden so forward during the early part of the race, and that it 
had yet to be proved that he could stay ; but that the general 
opinion was in his favour waa proved by the fact that his price 
in the belting njarket kopt gradually but steadily Shortening. 
One thing seemed certain — namely, that St. Louis had undergone 
as thorough a preparation as any horse that was to Btart for the 
St. Leger, while the training of Iroquois had been interfered with 
by a cough. If, therefore, Iroquois and St. Louis were equally good 
horses, it seemed fair to reason that St. Louis ought to be a few 
pounds the best of the pAir on tho day of the St. Leger, as Iroquoie 
had been stopped in Lib work for a short time, while St. Louis's 
preparation had been uninterrupted. Another horse, whose training 
had been interfered with during his preparation for the Derby and 
tho Two Thousand Guineas, was Scoboll, who had been laid ltp for 
n time with a bruised foot. Tho day after the Derby he hod won 
the Epsom Grnnd Prize, in which ho had given a stone to lshmael, 
a horse that had subsequently won tho Great Yorkshire Stakes. 
Yet nt Ascot, Scoboll had onlv run third at oven weights to 
Voluptuary, who had been uowlioro to him when receiving 4 lbs. 
in the Epsom Grand Prize ; and in the Grand Prix do Paris ticobell 
had not even been placed. There uppearod to be about two 
stones between his bust and his worst form, and it would havo 
been hard indeed to predict with certainty that any horse of 
his year would beat him if he wore well and in his best 
humour. Ishinaol’s performance in the Great Yorkshire Stakee 
was a good one, but its value was questioned by many critics, on 
the ground that the course was in a very heavy state. In appear- 
ance lshmael did not look like a St. Leger winner ; but nothing 
that was to start lookod like a racehorse of the very best class. 
Limestone was the best-looking horso in the race; ho had not been 
placed in the Derby, but at Ascot he had run Voluptuary to a 
head, and had beaten Scobell by a length, and at the same -meet- 
ing he had won a Triennial Stakes very cleverly. At Goodwood 
he had given Geologist 3 lbs., and beaten him by a neck, and in 
the samo race Voluptuary was unplaced, although he was receiving 
3 lbs. from the winner. Geologist had only won one race in 
his life, and had boon very often beateu, both as a two-year- 
old and as a three-year-old, but he had always been, and still 
continued to be, a favourito with many good judges. His 
backers throughout the season had seemed determined that be 
should win a great race, even when he had evinced no disposition 
to do so. Voluptuary had not won many races of importance, but 
he had made most manful running in the Derby, nud he had, in 
different races, beaten Scobell, Limestone, and lshmael. Privateer 
had begun his season by winniug a couple of races at Goodwood. The 
same horse ran him to a bead in both races ; aud,nsthis animafbe- 
longod to tho owner of Iroquois, it was naturally believed that, if 
Iroquois was still boldly supported by his stable, Privateer’s chance 
of winning tho tit. Leger must bo a very remote one. At one time 
there was a strong disposition to back Lucy Glitters at outside 
prices, but she subsequently ran so badly that she became prac- 
tically unnoticed. Before many St. Legen the chief question 
asked among racing men bos been, “ Will the mare winP ” This 
year no mare had any pretensions to favouritism. If Thebais, the , 
winner of the Qaks, hud been entered for the St. Leger, she would 
probably have been tho iirst favourite throughout the summer. 
Up to tho dav of the race she had won on every occasion that she 
had raced this Eeason, and she had run over long courses and 
short courses, on hard ground and on soft. Last year site had 
lost her two earliest races, but afterwords she lrnd won ten 
races in succession before the end of tho season. 

The interest of the tit. .Leger was not entirely of a satisfactory 
character. Instead of consisting in the difficulty of foretel- 
ling the best of several horses of surpassing excellence and in 
perfect condition, it lay rather in tho question whether the best 
horses in the race were not, from one cause or another, somewhat 
out of form. It may, indeed, with justice be said that, between 
splints And bruised soles, coughs, influenzas, and roarings, the 
history of the tit. Leger of 1881 is one long story of infirmities 
and afflictions. If the absence of the name of Thebais from the 
nominations was to be regretted, there was even greater cause for 
lamentation in the roaring of Bal Gal, who, on her best form of 
lost year, ought to have had the JSt. Leger completely at her 
mercy. It is interesting to remember that she beat Iroquois* St. 
Louis, Scobell, Thebais, and all the best horses of her ora 
age during her first season, and that in some cases she, won in h 1 
common canter by several lengths* At one time, shortly before 
the St,. Leger, so many of the tavourites lay under susnioum of un* 
soundness, that some people began to think that Bal Gal, roarer as 
she was, might still have .some chance of winning. For a four 
days every horse was mistrttated,and Iroquois went up and, down 
in the betring in a spanner which was enough Jo puzzle even 
the best-informed as $0 Ai* merits end condition* Thu 
favourite changed almost tow. hour to hour, and the iotas!* 
meat of apy horse at foe head of foe quetations inui aheaete. 
certain sign that rumour# frotild foorfly, At* 40 fo§ . 

effect that be was eftiouna, foat.lfo hadbeen beatenihl* trial, .<* 
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more successful in bi« treatment of the immediately succeeding 
period. He repeats the praises which used to be lavished on 
Rudolph I. by Austrian historians ; hut in reality Rudolph did 
very little for Germany ; he discouraged the cities, the natural 
allies of the Grown, and was chiefly anxious to secure the pro- 
sperity of his own family. Dr. Brewer can hardly find epithets 
strong enough to express his dislike of Albert I., whom he de- 
scribes as “ big-nosed, loose-lipped, 4 blind of one eye, rude in 
manners, grasping, selfish, and overbearing." Yet Albert was 
one of the few sovereigns who saw the importance of the cities, 
and ho made sincere attempts to maintain the publio peace. 
The death of Henry VII., we are informed, 44 was a great loss ” ; 
and he is said to have been, not only “ brave and powerful,” 
but “ sagacious and just.” Ilia justice, however, would have been 
more readily acknowledged by the princes than by the great 
towns; and we may question his sagacity in endeavouring to 
revive the glories of the Empire. The reign of Lewis IV. was ren- 
dered memorable by the renewal of what Dr. Brewer calls “ The 
old, old quarrel between Pope and Emperor.” 44 The beginning of 
the end, he says, 44 had set in, and the thunders of the Vatican 
were passed by as the idle wind which no man regarded." This is 
true; but Dr. Brewer should have accounted tor the fact that 
those Papal claims which had found so many supporters in former 
times were rejected by the entire German people in the fourteenth 
century. 

Dr. Brewer allows hiu»elf ample space to say everything thnt is 
necessary for his purpose regarding the Reformation ; but hero also 
his knowledge is very inadequate. The Reformation was not, as 
he supposes, due exclusively to the worldlinoss of the clergy ; 
sa&nlr causes^oombined to produce it, such as the influence exerted 
hr tho Mystics on tender and sensitive minds, the devotion of the 
Humanists to classical study, and the rising spirit of nationality 
which was shared by all classes. Among the immediate effects of 
the Reformation were several political movements which might 
easily have resulted in consequences of the highest importance. 
The barons, who had always resented the tyranny of the princes, 
fancied that they might achieve independence; and they had 
scarcely been suppressed when Germany was convulsed by the 
Peasants* War. These agitations Dr. Brewer does not even 
mention, although they are in themselves full of interest, and 
reveal some of the deepest tendencies of the age. He is 
silent, too, as to the causes which induced Charles V. to 
side with the Catholic party. No sovereign after Charle- 
magne had so good a chance of establishing a great and en- 
during empire ; but there were elements, both in his personal 
character and in his official position, which rendered it impossible 
for him to take advantage of the opportunity ; and Dr. Brewer 
would have been much better employed in indicating those ele- 
ments than in retailing a quantity of absurd gossip about the 
Emperor's last days. When the Reformation Beemed to have tri- 
umphed, the aspect of affairs in Germany, and, indeed, in the 
whole Western world, was changed by the Catholic reaction of 
which Ferdinand I. was the leading representative. Of the 
significance of this reaction Dr. Brewer nos only the vaguest 
notion ; and he does not make even an approach to the compre- 
hension of Ferdinand's austere and fanatical character. He fails 
also to trace the influence of the Reformation on the relations of 
the princes to the Crown, to each other, and to the people ; and 
he says hardly anything of the widespread desolation caused by 
the Thirty Years' War. His treatment of later periods » not 
quite so unsatisfactory, but it is in no respect worthy of the sub- 
ject. The commanding element in the history of Germany since 
the Thirty Yean’ War is the growing power of l^ussia. The 
general course of events can be made intelligible only if this is 
constantly borne in mind, and unfortunately it is often forgotten 
by Dr. Brewer. 

The most daring historian might hesitate before deciding to 
include in his work aq account of the development of German 
philosophy ; but Dr. Brewer enters upon the task in a cheerful and 
confident spirit. He begins with the scholastic philosophy, his 
contempt for which, whether based on accurate study or not, is 
expressed in sufficiently emphatic terms. With a fine disregard 
of the consistency of figures, he denounces scholasticism as a 
44 worthless battle of frogs and mice,” an “ everlasting disputation 
about goats’ wool,” a 44 theological minotaur,” and a set of 44 cob- 
webs, to be swept away by tho besom of common sense.” Of Leibnitz 
we are informed that “he maintained that there are two kinds 
of monads or protoplasms, one spiritual And the other material,” 
and that he considered pre-established harmony to be “ the cause 
of the perfect sympathy and joint action of these two pro- 
toplasms.” Kant's doctrine is summed up in the statement 
that, in his opinion, “ phenomena are outward and sensible, 
noumena real but wholly ideal”; and Dr. Brewer disposes of 
Fichte’s idealism by the remark that 44 the telegraph is not 
the telegram, nor aoes it make the telegram; it only conveys 
it or makes it known. So the human faculties do not create 
what they announce, but only convey the information to the 
brain, more or less correctly as it may be." The sections on 
literature are scarcely more luminous than those on philosophy. 
The works of Goethe^ and Schiller are described, hot Dr. Brewer 
makes no attempt to investigate the conditions of national thought 
and life which prepared the way for them writers. Of the two, 
Schiller is the poet whom he admires the more strongly. He even 
maintains that Schiller is 11 the greatest poetical genius of modern 
times," and that “ as a lyrist he is certainly equal if not superior 
to Goethe.” Dr. Brewer has a right to sis opinion, but in the 


statement of facts it is as wall to be accurate, and he is ' not 
accurate when he says that 14 before Schiller was twenty years old 
he brought out his play called The FoMers.” He has formed a 
much less favourable judgment of Goethe, who, he contends, 44 la 
waning fast." He admits that Fault is 44 really a neat poem, 
not without dramatic scenes hut 14 what its object ul” he adds, 
44 it would be hard to say ” ; and he is convinced that the story of 
Gretchen (whom he calls Gretchin, and describee as " I scaled 
dove ”) 44 is certainly out of character.” After this we ate not 
surprised to be told that Heine's prose is 44 smart,” but that It 
44 has been buried in the limbo of forgetfulness ” ; and it seems 
hardly worth while to suggest to Dr. Brower that in a sketch of 
German literature there ought to be some explanation of the rise 
and decay of the Romantic echool. 


FAIRY TALES FROM FINLAND.* 

W E often notice on the part of translators who take upon 
themselves to usher a foreign author for the first time 
before the English public a curious carelessness as to the reception 
which will be given to him. They think that if his name is men- 
tioned on the title-page their duty to him is performed, and they 
do not care in the least about the impression which the particular 
work they have chosen may make upon the minds of readers 
curious to" discover the secret of his reputation. The volumes 
before us form a flagrant instance of the carelessness in question. 
They introduce for tho first time in an English dress the author 
who enjoys the greatest celebrity among living Swedish writers 
of the older generation; and it would seem natural to devote 
a prefatory page to informing English readera who Professor 
Topelius is, what be has done, and what position these fairy tales 
take in the body of his writings. But not one word of this it 
said. In very curious English the translator merely remarks 
41 1 now venture to submit to the English youth a selection of 
Zac. Topelii idyls. They have already found their way into the 
French, German, Danish, Finnish, and Russian tongues, which 
fact alone should guarantee that, like their kindred of H. C. 
Andersen and R. Gustafsson, they are endowed with delicate and 
everlasting beauty.” To Mr. A. Alberg, who thinks that the 
Latin genitive is used in English writing, we might say in peering, 
Andersen we know and Topelius we know, but who is Gustafsson? 
This, however, is all the introduction he gives to his author, and 
even whon, in the beginning of 44 Whisperings in the Wood,” 
among the Swedish illustrations which are used, a portrait of the 
poet himself is introduced, no reference whatever is made to the 
fact. We therefore feel it due to the Swedish poet that in 
welcoming him for the first time on English ground, we ehould 
explain a little what manner of man he is. 

Zachris Topelius was born in Finland, in 1818, nine years after 
that province was sundered from tho Swedish realm, and by the 
Peace of Frederikshamu annexed to Russia as a Grand-Duchy. 
He has therefore been a Russian subject all his life, and cannot, 
as his great friend and master Kuneberg could just do, remember 
the Swedish armies, under Dobeln and KulnefF, marching through 
the streets of Jokobsstad. But notwithstanding this, he has 
retaiued through life a sort of pathetic echo of those great days 
of dismemberment and defeat, and his intellectual loyalty to 
Swedish is as deep and pronounced as his personal loyalty to 
Russia. Topelius is in many respects a typical Finlander; his 
books express the contentment and pacific sweetness of the 
Grand Duchy, which alone of all its dependencies has never given 
Russia any trouble, and which alone has never been tyrannised 
over or annoyed. The language of Finland is still Swedish 
in hooks and in business, in the Universities and in the 
courts of law. To the occasional suggestions of the Russian 
authorities that Russian ought to be cultivated, the Finns shrug 
their shoulders and answer that they have already two languages, 
Swedish and Finnish, and that life is too short for them to learn 
a third. A good-humoured appeal on the ground of laziness 
tickles a Russian tenderly, and it seems likely that Swedish will 
still be spoken in Helsingfors when Polish is no more heard in 
Warsaw or German in Riga. For Swedish literature this is a very 
benoficent providence, since, if we may judge the future by tm 
past and the present, to prevent the Finnsfrom writing Swedish 
would halve the productive power of the nation. From the 
earliest times Sweden has welcomed some of her most nervous and 
most original writers from the eastern ride of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Jacob Fie se, almost the only genuine lyrical poet Sweden enjoyed 
in the seventeenth century, brought his characteristic Furnish 
melancholy with him from the extreme borders of Vibprg; 
Kellgren, the most brilliant of Swedish satirists, was born at Xbot 
the great lyrist Franzdn, Fredrika Bremer, whose name ia known 
throughout the educated world, Runeberg himself, the greotmfc 
name which adorna the annals of Swedish literature— all these and 
many more famous names would diminish seriously fo their 
absence the lustre of their mother-country’s history If Finland 
could have been annexed by Russia intellectually as easily as it 
was politically. 

The writings of Topelius have always oomhintd this Swedish 
tradition of style with a more secret and intim ate tons Of eoadt 
Finland fading. He has been must* to be * hi* mEm 
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most characteristically Finnish poet that exists. His earliest 
labours were the oral collection of certain fragments of the 
Kdlewda, which be was the first to observe, bat with which his 
name has never been prominently identified, because he very early 
abandoned the whole theme to his friend. Dr. Elias Lonnrot, to 
whom the world owes the recovery and the publication of that 
extraordinary savage epic. In 1845 Topelius published his first 
volume ot poems, called Ljunablommer (“ Heather Blossoms ”), songs 
and ballad* of the woodland life of Finland — melancholy, tender, 
and sonorous verses^ which exactly suited the temper of his 
countrymen, and which are constantly being reprinted. He boB 
gone on writing lyrical poetry in the SAme key, but never with 
greater success than in this work of his youth. He has gradually 
become, as the chief writer of a small community so often tends 
' to become, more or leas encyclopaedic ; his writings embrace 
' philosophy, science, fiction, ana politics, all treated in a some- 
1 what popular manner. He has written national plays for the 
stage at Helsingfors, and one at least of these, his tragedy of 
Jfopma von Emmeritz t has enjoyed a lasting success. But his most 
important contribution to literature, perhaps, has been his 
cycle of patriotic romances, entitled FiUtskdms Beriittelser, 
or " Tales of a Surgeon,” which have found readers wher- 
ever the Swedish language is understood. Zachris Topelius 
is Professor of Latin at the University of Helsingfors, where, 
since the death of Runeberg in 1877, he iB honoured as the 
principal writer of his native country. Late in life he has dis- 
covered a wonderful tact and charm in addressing children. A 
chatty volume about Finland, Boken om vort. land (“ The Book 
about our Country ”), was so enthusiastically received that the 
poet determined to address himself entirely to the young, and 
with that intention composed the short “ idyls,” or fairy tales, of 
which two instalments are here presented to English children. 
They ore written in the original in a Btyle so simplo and har- 
monious, and illuminated by so sweet and original a fancy, that 
the poet loses no dignity as a serious writer by acknowledging 
them. But to place them before us, as specimens of the works of 
Topelius, without any account of his caroer in general, is exactly 
like translating and publishing The Kiny of the Golden Jlivcr as 
giving an adequate idea of Mr. Ruskin’s general scope and aim. 

The manner of TopeliuB in approaching a childish imagination 
is far removed from that of Hans Andersen, with whom he has 
been veiy inconsiderately compared. To say the truth, the one 
is a cosmopolitan and the other a local writer. Andersen’s wit 
and rapid ingenuities of plot appeal to the general instincts of 
mankind, and are as welcome to the Bmall Hindoo as to a Danish 
or an American child. He is intelligible all the world over, 
and describes a life which, existing nowhere, might and should 
exist everywhere. To appreciate the charm of Topelius, on the 
other hand, it is desirable that we should know something of 
Finland, its desolate forests, its endless network of silver lakes, its 
gentle heathen population shrinking from sight of civilized things 
behind the mountains and in impenetrable morasses, its pathetic 
and yet glorious memories of the war of independence. These are 
all reflected in the stories of TopeliuB, and are taken for granted in 
such a way that a child ignorant of all these might receive the 
actual story with but a languid interest. Where they more par- 
ticularly deal with nature, and give personal volition and intelli- 
gence to the inanimate world, they remind a reader strikingly of 
the best and earliest nature-stories of the late Mrs. Gatty — tales to 
the originality and beauty of which justice has scarcely been done. 
Topelius introduces us, in his fanciful way, to all partH of his great 
and melancholy provinoe. Now we are with a herd of reindeer, 
rushing headlong across the vast frozen lake of Enare, far north of 
the Arctic Circle, while the dawn Btreams in crimson upon us from 
over the snow-white peaks of Mount Peldovi ; scarcely one Euro- 
pean can be found within fifty miles, and in the huge desolation 
the smoke of a little colony of Quaius is a rare feature in the land- 
scape. Now we trudge, with a joyous* company of children, 
from the little seaport town of Uic&borg up into the wide 
defiles where the cranberry grows, acre upon acre, with its 
pure waxy bell of rose colour in summer, and its rich purple 
berry in autumn. Now, in more thickly pcoplod regions, where 
the torrent has become a river, and lazily drags with it its 
wandering fleet of planks cut high up in the forest, we stand in 
the rainbow of the waterfall, where its cool spray mingles with 
the sharp smell of the saw-mill. Again, from some creek in the 
Gulf of Finland, under tho shadow of the carefully guarded and 
tended cherry-tree, we watch tho white sails flitting across the 
islands, and the gunboats going out to practise from some islet 
citadel — Sveaborg or Ruotsilsalmi — which reminds us that Russia 
has sharp claws underneath the velvet paw she seems to lay so 
carelessly on the romantic Grand Duchy. 

A characteristic story of tbe last class is “ Gifts from the Deep.” 
An old fisherman and his wife are tbe only inhabitants of a lump 
of red granite that stands far out to boa nt the entrance of a fre- 
quented port. This islet, which is called AJitola, is beautifully 
described# It contains the hut in which these people and their 
dog live, a few tufts of grass and sedge, one mountain ash, and 
four willow-bushes. The only things which grow upon it in a 
state of cultivation are a few leeks, which the old woman tends, in 
the shelter of a rock. The couple would be contented with their 
life if it were not that the old woman had long been secretly 
cpnsumed by one mad and vain desire to possess a cow. 
One day a party of students come out to Ahtola in a boat and 
consume a gnat quantity of herrings, complaining bitterly that 
then is no other food to be had, not even milk. They further 


explain that the name of the island shows that it is the stronghold 
of Ahti, who is king of the'sea in the JSaUvala , and they laugh- 
ingly declare that the good wife should promise gifts to Ahti, and 
ask him for one of his cows. The students row nome again ; the 
old man laughs at their story, but bis wife thinks of it over and 
over again. It is Sunday evening, and as they go out with their 
nets she murmurs an old incantation very busily, bringing in the 
name of Ahti. They return home and go to bed, but in tbe middle 
of the night they are waked up by a terrific storm ; they ^ hurry 
down to try to save their nets, but they see that it is quite impos- 
sible to go out in such a tempest, and presently, when the day 
dawns, they find their nets unbroken on the beach, bunting with 
silvery herrings. Behind the rock where the leeks grow, some- 
thing is moving ; the old woman can hardly believe her eyes— it is 
a cow, and as it complacently munches seaweed she is under no» 
anxiety about its feed. From this day forward the old couple 
grow in wealth and happiness. Ahti sends full nets of fish every 
day, they build a house with the proceeds, more cows are washed 
ashore on stormy nights, and tho heart of the fisherman's wife 
waxes prouder and prouder, till she determines to try and fill up. 
the sea with stones, so as to form a bridge to tbe mainland. But 
the stones fall on the face of Ahti and wound him, so that in bis 
anger he removes all his gifts, and she finds herself in her rags in* 
the old hut, and her husband upbraids her with lying bo long abed 
on a Monday morning ; for it has all been a dream— cows and new 
house and tine dresses and all — even the anger of Ahti. 

The translation of these stories is not conducted throughout ii> 
the same manner os tho extract we havo quoted from the preface * r 
it is, on the contrary, careful and correct, although constantly 
betraying the fact that it is a translation. At its best it is, how- 
ever, only fair to Professor Topelius to say that it givgs no idea of 
his clear and limpid stylo. 


MORE ABOUT THE FRENCH POLICE* 

T HE third volume of the MSmoires de M. Claude , which ha* 
just appeared, will in all probability greatly disappoint the 
readers of the first two. There are no astonishing revelations, no 
accounts of patriotic ladies who, while devoting themselves* 
alternately to a conspirator and an emperor, sought to weave a 
net in which to entrap the latter j and no personage appears so 
striking as tho beautiful and terrible Mine. X—, wno in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was able to act in real life 
the part of Lucrezia Borgia, and to inform a gentleman with 
whom she lmd breakfasted that he was poisoned, and that, like 
Mark Twain’s duellist, he had better inquire for tho nearest under- 
taker. Of Troppman's crime, the deep political significance of 
which was to be explained in the third volume, nothing is said,, 
and the stories relating to people still living, which have been hinted 
ut, are not forthcoming. Perhaps the revelations of the communica- 
tive policeman were too scandalous, and actions for libel were feared. 
Perhaps it was found that, with some expansion, there was matter 
euough for four volumes, and the editor has reserved the m<wt 
remarkable narratives for the last. In any case, this third xplume- 
seems dull in comparison with its predecessors. There are some 
strange stories which would bo worth attention if they could be 
believed ; and there are some very disgusting pages which should 
never have been allowed to appear, and much information about 
murderers and thieves ; but* there is nothing like the wonderful 
statements respecting the doings and adventures of the rulers of 
an Empire which were contained in tho first two volumes of M. 
Claude's edifying memoirs. 

A good doal, however, can he found in this volume to gratify 
thoso who love to look at the criminal Bide of human nature^ 
and some of the stories told, though not bo remarkable as those? 
which have couio before, Are certainly startling, if true. Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible not to feel the gravest doubt as to their 
truth, and it seems likely that this volume will be little believed 
in and that it will shake to Borne extent belief in the two previous* 
ones. It begins soberly enough, with a sketch of the organization 
of the French police under the Empire. From this it appear* 
that, besides 800,000 francs contributed by tbe city of Paris, nearly 
5,000,000 fraucs were allotted to the prefecture from the public 
revenue for police pay. These sums, however, though certainly 
not inconsiderable, formed in reality but a small part of the Amount* 
spent on the police service. “ Veut on connaitre exactement le chi fir* 
des fonds rdglds par Napolikm III.,” says M. Claude ; M ila dtpient de 
14,000,000 de francs. 1 This seems a goodly turn for secret service 
money, expended on one section of the police only ; but of course- 
the question is, whether M. Claude's statement is true. As to this> 
readers of hiB narrative— or rather of what purports to bo hi* 
narrativo— must judge for themselves, as probably there are no 
means of verifying or disproving his figures. If tno accounts of 
tho police under the Empire have not been destroyed, it is very 
little likely that they will be published. After dealing shortly 
with this part of his subject, the writer proceeds to tell the story 
of a “ nabab ” who had five wives living in different countries ; to* 
describe the usages of chevaliers <f Industrie, “ picks-pockets,” and 
murderous burglars ; to give on account of a case of vitriol-throw- 
ing by a jealous wife, and of a vile crime committed with the aid 
of chloroform. Then come a very dull chapter about “ les gens do- 
th 4atre et gens de leltres and a very disgusting one, which 

* Mtmoirte de M, Claude, Chtf de la Police de SArete some le Second/ 
Entire, Paris: Jules ICouif. 
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should never have been published. Hie filthy end abominable 

S told in this is followed by a portion of the memoirs which 
t to be interesting. It is headed “ line attestation du oitoyen 
Blanqui.” and the reader naturally expects to find in it a olear and 
intelligible account of the manner in which this very famous con* 
epirator was tracked down by the most dexterous of pdioier s; but, 
Alas, be is doomed to disappointment, for M. Claude and his editor 
•offer nothing of the kind. Either the narrative is altogether ficti- 
tious, or else the editor has not been able to understand M. Claude’s 
Account. The absurdity of the story told will be best proved by 
A brief analysis of it 

Blanqui, says the Teracious historian, took advantage of the 
general amnesty which followed the rigours of the Espinasse 
Ministry to re-enter France, and the police were soon informed 
that he had come from London vid Belgium, and had made his 
way to Paris* It was, however, one thing to know that Blanqui 
was in Paris, and auite another thing to lay hands on him there. 
He was, says M. Olauchj. “ passdmaitre dans l'a^de dtfrouter toutes 
les pistes.” As Blanqui passed much of his lil^ in prison, his skill 
must frequently have deserted him ; but nevertheless it may well be 
believed that bo was not easily caught. On t*' fc occasion he altogether 
•eluded the favourite Corsican spies of the Emperor, who were set 
on his trail ; but two French detectives succeeded at last in dis- 
covering that he was stopping in a house near Montparnnsse with 
his sister and a “ citoyenne Fremeau,” who were devoted to him. 
Strange to say, in spite of Blanqui’s well-known subtlety, no 
Attempt was made to seize him on the day of the discovery. Early 
next morning some police officers went to the house indicated, 
but, as might have neen expected, the bird had flown. Blanqui, 
4t qui sentait toujours de loin son mouchard ” had doubtless found 
opt during the evening that the spies had been close to him, and 
had taken the very natural and obvious precaution of leaving the 
neighbourhood. In the house which had been occupied by him 
the police found, however, Blanqui s sister, Mme. Antoine, the 
4t citoyenne Fremeau,” and an elderly workman, who, when they 
-entered, Was engagod in chasing some silver plate. From not 
one of these three could anything bo extracted ; but on searching 
the workman, a piece of paper bearing what M. Claude calls 
41 l’anagramme de Blanqui ” was found. It was, in fact, 
nothing but a series jo f words, the first letters of which formed 
the conspirator’s name. They were arranged in a column, 
And were as follows — Bonheur, Loi, Amour, N’ont Qu’ 
Un Instant. This, of course, was not an anagram, 
but we can forgive the chief of police for not knowing the true 
meaning of a word coined from the Greek. It is less easy to 
forgive nim for trying to gull readors with a childish story. lie 
Asserts that from tliiB paper he discovered what an American would 
•call the location of the redoubtable llepublic&n. Most singular, 
certainly, was the deduction he formed. The workman, after a 
-time, was set at liberty ; but, by M. Claude’s orders, was care- 
fully followed, and was seen to go to a house in the Rue des 
*Trois-Borncs. When the chef de la surety was informed of this, 
•everything became clear to his detective intellect. The “ ana- 
gram ” was explained. Blanqui begins with a B f so does Bornes. 
The conspirator was to be found in some street the name of which 
began with one of the letters of his surname. With this marvellous 
indication, discovered by the geniuB of the great dotoctive, the 
.spies were set to work ; and certainly, if a slang expression may 
be pardoned, they had their work cut out for them, as they had 
to examine all the streets of which the names began with any one 
•of seven lettess. Perseverance and liberal expenditure brought 
about, however, the desired result. Blanqui was sought 
in vain under the letter B, under the letter L, under the letter 
A, but was discovered under the letter N. After a month’s hunt 
be was found in a house in the Rue des Nonandi&fes, and the 
great detective triumphed over the great conspirator. It is un- 
necessary to point out the absurdity of this ridiculous narrative. 
If true, it would mean that Blanqui’s friend and co-conspirator 
was unable to remember his chiefs name. He had to carry about 
with him a paper, which was certain to compromise him if he was 
.seized, for fear he should forget that this chief was one Blanqui. 
At the same time, he bad to remember, unless he kept a directory 
constantly at hand, all the streets in Paris the names of which 
began with any one of seven letters. Most readers will find it 
•difficult to understand how such nonsense can have been deliberately 
published. 

This remarkable story is followed by a variety of others, some 
of which may very possibly be true, and by a horrible account of the 
last days of M. Claude’s friend and protector, the S6nateur de L. 
«o often mentioned in the two preceding volumes. After this 
ghastly .narrative comes a cheerful one, which seems at first 
sight to bear the stamp of truth, for in it the famed chef de la 
eurete frankly tells how he himself was egregiously taken 
in by two arch swindlers at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. He was, he says, walking about the galleries of the huge 
building on the look-out for the knaves whom it was his duty to 
bunt down, when he was accosted by a large, red-bearded man 
who tranquilly announced himself as being Clarscovitch, chef de 
JjKes anylmse, and said that he had been sent to look after the 
English “ picks-pockets ” who were infesting the Exhibition. M. 
Claude, unsuspicious for the moment, was easily led to believe the 
statement, ana was delighted to meet the English detective who, 
be thought, would help him to lay hands on an English thief who 
bad recently committed a serious robbery. An urbane conversa- 
tion took place between the two guardians of society, and M. 
Cflamcovitcn insisted on M. Claude’s breakfasting with him forth- 


with* The Frenchman politely ooceded, and went with bis eom- 
panion to the well-known English restaurant which was attached 
to the Exhibition, and there Clarsoovitch pointed out the prettiest 
of the barmaids serving behind the counter, and said that she mm 
a clever criminal, and was probably the person who had committeS 
the theft. The girl, asked to join them, came, ehatted pleasaathfl 
and explained with agreeable frankness that she was nobetterthair 
she should be, and that she bad been in prison* M. Claude .drank 
some champagne, and notioed that at one time the lovely but 
abandoned barmaid kept closer to him than was absolutely 
necessary. Leaving them after a time, and politely saying u Good 
evening, sir ; bonsoir, monsieur ” — which was a remarkable salu- 
tation, seeing that they had only just finished breakfast— she 
returned apparently to her work at the bar. Shortly afterwaedf/. 
the Englishman disappeared on a sudden pretext, and before* 
quitting the restaurant M. Claude notioed that the fear barmaid 
also had gone. He remained, however, unsuspicious until . foe 
had occasion for his purse, and then he discovered that bis 
pockot had been picked, and came, not very quickly, to the 
tolerably obvious conclusion that he, the great chef de fa mints, 
had been the easy victim of two adroit thieves. * • v * 

Now at first sight this story might seem to be substantially 
true — apart from the oddity of the remarkably un-English name— 
for, when a man describes his own defeat, he is usually ipeak- 
iug the truth. A little consideration, however, will, show 
that it is no more worthy of belief than the tale about 
Blanqui’s anagram. Every Frenchman who holds an office* is 
more or less of a bureaucrat, and it is improbable in the 
extreme that the man at the head of the police de eurctS would 
at once accept the mere statement of an utter stranger that he 
was one of the chiefs of the English police, despatched to Fans 
by the English Government. A representative of the prefecture 
de police, accosted in this manner, would, we venture to say, 
inevitably have asked the other why he did not present himself in 
the regular mauner, and would have demanded some official 
guarantee for tho truth of his statement. lie would have laughed 
at the production of a card. It is well known that swindlers 
are invariably ready with curds. Then the story alleges that ono 
of the girls who served at tho English restaurant of the Exhibition 
of 1867, was a notorious thief, and that she suddenly disappeared 
with her accomplice j and near the end of the volume M. ulaude 
describes how, after they had committed a series of thefts to- 
gether, this accomplice, who had already committed one murder, 
poisoned her. If such things had ever happened, they must 
nave been known, and there can be small dount that the tale of 


the robbery nt the Exhibition and of the subsequent career of the 
two thieves, is entirely fictitious. Equally unworthy of belief 
are the statements repeatedly made in this volume, * that thieves 
habitually keep articles of value, which they have stolen, in the 
sales of the “ Safe Deposit Company.” Certain of the stories 
told may bo true, or may rest on a basis of truth, but the 
samples we have given show what nonsense has been inserted, and 
necessarily throw great doubt on the whole of the third volume. 
Possibly, as we have said, it is nothing but a result of the process 
known aa book making, and a narrative has been greatly expanded 
and added to, in order that a fourth volume may be produced. For 
this, perhaps, something that is really interesting .and really trust- 
worthy has been reserved. 


BOULGKR’S HISTORY OP CHINA* 

T HE history of China, like that of most Oriental States, be- 
gins in the cloudland of mythology, with Emperom possessing 
the attributes of gods and tho physical features or monsters, who 
governed their subjects with superhuman wisdom, and lived to 
preternatural ages. When in after-dimes it introduces us to 
sovereigns of mortal mould it causes to pass before us a succession 
of monarchs, good, bad, and indifferent— their courts, their 
councillors, their imperial acts, thoir campaigns, their victories, 
sometimes their defeats, and their deaths. It is a spectaole of 
courts and camps. The actors on the stage are iu full dress, and 
leave little room for tho people, who for the most part are f kept 
behind the scenes. The reigns and careers of the rulers toe 
pictured in full detail, but the facts which govern their fates are con- 
sidered unworthy to be brought into the category of living and 
interesting life-history. Thus there is necessarily lacking Tn the 
Chinese annals that living record of the nation which adds so 
much to tho interest attaching to the modem history of European 
States. 

As historical compilations, the Dynastic Annals of China are 
monuments of patient industry. Each dynasty as it has suc- 
ceeded to power has published the records of the reigns duribg 
the preceding period, and to them have been added detaihd ac- 
counts of the system of government, the ceremonies, punish- 
ments, sacrificial sites which prevailed— together with notices of 
the astronomical observations, the geography, the literature, the 
celebrated officials, the neighbouring States, Ac., which belonged 
to the same time. By a careful comparison of these various tosrte 
a faithful picture might be pieced together of the bbtoty'dr the 
age ; but ho one who has ever dipped into* the 'Dynastic 
would be bold enough to dream of being able to make himself ‘com- 
pletely master of more than one or two out of the twa nty«fburin 

* History of Chhuu By Demetrius Charles Boojgtr. Yoi L ; MM*n : 
W. H. Alien A Co. , *88** / \ ^ ... ,».» t 
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tk# Gnmm of a long life, and therefore any one undertaking to 
write a history of China from Chinese eouroes must of necessity 

pnflue himself to the records of the reigns of the Emperors, even 

»he does not betake himself to Oh'u Hi’s celebrated epitome of 
history of China. This lest was the text chosen by De 
jpailla upon Which to found his Histoire gbtirale de la Chine , 
which in its turn has served as a basis for Mr. Boulger’s portly 
volume. We confess that we opened Mr. Boulger’e work with 
some misgiving. The idea of having to wade through an epitome 
of De Mailla’s translation was not encouraging, and we eat down 
to our task prepared for the worst. But. fortunately for us and 
for all other students of Mr. Boulger’s History, the anticipated 
successions of dynasties, reigns of Emperors, and courtly acts are 
^evidently in his eyes no mere dry bones of history, but are 
djothed in mortal form and are gifted with life. He baB taken up 
Hie study with enthusiasm, and has imbued himself so thoroughly 
With the national instincts and proclivities that he has succeeded 
in infusing interest into that which in other hands would have 
been a monotonous record of facts, and has produced a work 
which is not only valuable as a book of reference for students, 
but which, by his manner of treatment and tho lucidity of his 
style of writing, is likely to attract the attention of many to 
whom the history of China has been os littlo known os that of the 
Kings of Dahomey or the Khans of Bokhara. 

But, from the nature of the source from which Mr. Boulger has 
gathered his information, he has been obliged to keep within the 
bounds set by the Chinese annalists. Like them, he begins with 
a serai-mythical account of the Emperors Fuh-hi, Shin-nung, and 
Hwang- ti, and he accepts the inferred belief that the Chinese 
were tho aboriginal inhabitants of China. To thiB modern re- 
search takes exception. A number of ethnological and linguistic 
facts point to their having left a home in the south of the 
Caspian Sea, where they had been brought under the influence of 
Accmlian culture. From this resting-place they moved eastward 
about tho twenty-fifth century n.c., probably in consequence of 
the invasion of Susiaua by some possibly Turanian tube ; and 
finally struck the northern bend of the Yellow liivcr, the course 
of which they followed until they reached tho fertile plains of 
Shensi. Such an emigration is not unusual in Asia. History tells 
us that the Ottoman Turks hnd their original home in Northern 
Mongolia, and we know that at the end of the lust century a body 
of six hundred thousand Kalmucks migrated from ltussia to the 
confines of China. 

It is important also to bear in mind that the Chinese immigrants 
found the country in possession of a number of Taic tribes, such 
as the Kwei, Luug, Puog, and Li, all of whom possessed a 
certain amouut of culture. With these tribes they contended for 
dominion, and by force of a superior civilization gained the 
mastery over them. The relations thus established produced 
effects which have left their mark on the history of tho nation 
through all time. In the language at the present day, as well as 
in the traditions and customs now existing, are reflected traces of 
this intermingling of races more than four thousand years ago. 
The admixture of Taic blood was also of paramount importance to 
tlie Chinese, and the fact has been too much overlooked that tho 
Chinese owe much of their enduranco as a nation, and of their 
superiority in mental and bodily physique, to tho coustaut intro- 
duction of now blood into the national life. During the first cen- 
turies of their residence in Gliiua they were surrounded, as we have 
seen, by Taic races, and later on at tne close of the Chow dynasty 
there rose to powor the Prince of r JLVin, who occupied the Empire 
with his subjects, iu whose veins ran blond which owed its origin 
as much, or nearly as much, to the Altaic races which bordered 
on the modern province of Kansuli as to the original Chinese 
stock. Mr. Boulger s work affords evidence of tho existence also 
at this time of a purely foreign element in the Empire which had 
assumed such importance that an edict was issued for its elimina- 
tion. Fortunately, the edict was recnlled before it became law, 
and the foreigners were amalgamated with the Chinese. Iu the 
same way Mr. Boulger tells us of repeated invasions of the Huns, 
the Yueti, the Sien-pi, and other northern tribes, who recognized 
no frontier between their own territories and those of China, 
but kept up a successive interchange of friendly and war- 
like relations with their southern neighbours. On the southern 
and western frontiers a like intercourse existed botween the 
Chinese and 'the bordering aboriginal tribes, so that on all sides 
there was a constant influx of foreign blood into the Empire. 

In the beginning of the tenth century of our era the K’itan 
Tatars possessed themselves of the northern portion of the Empire, 
and thus for the first time in Chinese history a confessedly foreign 
dynasty ftas established within the limits of China. After two 
centu ri es of sovereignty the K’itans had to submit, at the hands of 
tbs Nii-cuen Tatars, to the same fate that they had inflicted on 
thd subjects of the T’ang dynasty, and in like manner the Nii-cli£ns 
were compelled to yield in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to 'the overwhelming forces of Jenghiz Kban and his suc- 
cessors* At the fall of tne Yuen dynasty (1368) the throne once 
again reverted to the original line, and for nearly three centuries a 
succession of Chinese sovereigns ruled fiver their anoient inherit- 
ance. But once again a foreign yoke was destined to he imposed 
on the patient necks of the 41 sons of Han,” and in 1644 the Empire 
again fell into the hands of Manchoo conquerors, whose sway is 
still paramount from. Siberia to Annum, and from the China Sea to 
the frontiers of India* 

But through all these changes there runs an unbroken historical 
continuity, which, however, is not so much apparent in Mr. Boul- 


ger’s phase of Chinese history as in the life of the nation. In the 
work oefpre us we hear nothing, for example, of the seal form of 
writing invented in the eighth century n.o.by She Chow, which ax* 
ercisedsucha powerful influence in maintaining the connexion 
between the several States into whioh the country was divided 
during the Chow dynasty, and which contributed so largely to oon- 
fine the effects of the transference of power from the Chows to the 
TB’ins to a change of rulers; nor of that intermingling of races of 
which we have already spoken, which so effectually mitigated the 
violence of that and of all subsequent changes. And it is notice* 
able that not only was this - intermingling of races beyond the 
frontier partly due to these changes, but the success whioh at- 
tended the later invasions of tho Empire by the border tribes wae 
directly traceable to them, since at the close of each revolutionary 
period the leaders of the defeated faction Bought refuge from their 
victors either among tho tents of the northern peoples or in the 
huts of their southern neighbours. The Mite of the Empire were 
thus repeatedly driven into exile, from which their descendants 
returned to fight the battles of their fathers over again. In the 
same way we hear little of tho influence exercised by the teachings 
of Confucius, Laou-tsze, and Mencius on the destinies of the 
nation. All these subjects fire beyond the scopo of Mr. Boulger’* 
work, in which we are required, by the necessities of the cose, to 
look from a particular point of view on a particular branch of 
Chinese history. 

But, as this branch of tho history extends over a period of 
2,500 years, and as Mr. Boulger has instinctively seized on tho 
leading facts relating to it, his work naturally contains muoh 
which is pregnant with useful lessons /or this and for all ages. 
One point which stands prominently out in the narrative is the 
indomitable perseverance with which tho Chinese follow up any 
undertaking, whether of peace or of war, when once they have 
put their hands to the plough. Whether we turn our eyes to the 
Crest Wall, which stretches alike over mountain-tops, and plains, 
and valloys, along the entire length of the northern frontier of the 
Empire ; or whether we follow the fortunes of Oh’nng Keen and 
his companions, who, in the second century n.c., marched across 
Asia in search of the wandering Yueti ; or of General Panchow,, 
who, three centuries later, led an army to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea ; or whether we follow in the track of tho armies which at 
dilferent times invaded Tibet, Corea, Annum, and Burmah, wo a re- 
met at every turn by evidence of tho same steady, plodding fixity 
of purpose which has been so conspicuously displayed in the recent 
campaigns against the Pan thays iu Yunnan and Yakub Khan in 
Kashgnria. The fact that such a characteristic is the birthright 
of a nation of three hundred millions suggests at once the possi- 
bility that it may become at some future period a lever by which 
China may move tho world. But this can never happen as long 
ah Chinese warriors wear petticoats, or as long as mandarins 
emulate the example of the Russian Admiral who cheated hie 
Imperial master into the belief that the woodon turrets of the 
iron-clad Peter the Great were solid iron, by substituting gilded 
pieces of bamboo for the brass 11 sights ” of their new Krupp 
guns. 

Mr. Boulger’s present volume takes us down to the close of tho 
Yuen Dynasty, which was founded by the genius of Jenghiz. 
Kban, and we arc promised the second volume before the end of 
the year. Ilis object, he tells us, in undertaking this task, was to 
popularize the little-understood history of China. In this object 
lie deserves to succeed, for he has presented the long succession of 
reigns, the constant wars, and the repeated changes of dynasties 
in a more readable form thau they have ever assumed before. 
Giitzluff’s history approaches it nearest, but it falls short of it iu 
general interest. The difference between a literary labour of love 
undertaken by a writer of imagination, and a work which appear* 
to bear tho marks of what the Chinese call “ ploughing witn the 

t >en,” represents the relative merits of these two works. We or* 
iy no means inclined to agree with Mr. Boulger s estimates of all 
the characters he describes, or with his opinion of tho import- 
ance or non-importance of all the events ho chronicles. But 
nevertheless he has fairly refloated in his pages an epitome of the 
Imperial annals of the Empire, and has succeeded in bringing dry 
records, full of difficult and unfamiliar names, into the realms of 
living history, and in making characters which from the strange- 
ness of their surroundings are apt to be regarded as lay figure* 
stand out from his canvas as real personages. 


THE TREASURY OF MODERN ANECDOTE.* 

M R. DAVENPORT ADAMS is once more at his old trick ol 
borrowing and blundering. He boosts as to his latest pro- 
duction that his 44 collection of anecdotes differs from its prede- 
cessors in several particulars. To begin with, it is strictly a 
treasury of modern anecdote. . . • For too most part the anecdote* 
in this collection are emphatically modern — modern in so far that 
they are drawn from modern sources. • . . We have drawn 
particularly he says on another page, 44 upon such books a* 
Gronow’s Reminiscences, Greville's Diary, Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
and, to come furthei down, J. C. Young’s Diary, and J. R. Blanches 


* The Treasury of Modern Anecdote ; being a Selection from the Witty 
and Humorous Saying* of the last Hundred sears* Edited, with Notes end 
Introduction, by W. Davenport Adams, Author of the ** Dictionary of 
English Literature," Ac. Edinburgh : Tho Edinburgh Publishing Com* 
pany. London : Simpkin, Marshall; A Co. 1881. 
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. Recollectiond." When we turn to the index we find such entries 
as the following Rogers, Samuel, jbis Tabis Talk, quoted 
pauim 99 ; 44 Gronow/Gaptain, bmJHary, quoted passim 99 ; u liobui- 
§on, Orabb, his Diary, quoted passim. 

The compiler, pr appropriator, or conveyer, or— to giro him the 
title which he gives tp hihself— the editor of these extracts 
believes that the public is tired 'of the old stories that gener- 
ally do duty in such a collection, and is ready to welcome this 
Treosury. 4i It will be acknowledged," he says , 44 that for whiling 
away a dull afternoon or a spare half-hour, few things more suit- 
able could be devised than a hook of, anecdotes. It would seem 
that a photograph album is sometimes made to do duty on such 
occasions ; but the superiority of a book of anecdotes will readily 
be allowed.” So far Mr. Adams is certainly modest enough. _ We 
will not argue the point, but will readily allow that there is at 
least one of his compilations whieh is less dull than a photograph 
album. But he goes further than this. A wholly new and good 
anecdote is, he assures us, “ welcomed as a 4 thing of beauty/ and 
mentally recorded as a 4 joy for ever/ " Now, his anecdotes must 
be taken as both good and wholly new ; for do thoy not, as he 
himself maintains, contain the croam of spoken wit And humour, 
and are they not 44 emphatically modern ” r Let us turn, then, to 
an example of a 41 thing of beauty 99 and a 44 joy for ever — 

A story has been told (ssys Lord Wm. Lennox) of a noble lord, still 
flourishing (1876), who upon saying to a keeper, M 1 suppose you've 
scarcely ever met with a worse shot than 1 am?" “Oh ves, my lord," 
responded the other. 44 I've met with many a worse, for you misses them so 
cleanly.” 


Dow the reader welcome this poor story os a 44 thing of beauty," 
and does he record it as a 14 joy for ever " P 

But Mr. Adams's collection has, besides its newness, another 
gi#tt quality. What peoplo want, he says, is, that anecdotes 
should be authentic. “Tnat is the whole secret of the value 
and usefulness of anecdotes, that they should be, as far as 
possible, genuine and traceable. If they are not, they are use- 
less. They may excite a careless or an ignorant laugh, but 
that is all. ... It is on this principle that the present col- 
lection has been compiled, and it is hoped that it will, on this 
account, appeal powerfully to the taste and judgment of the true 
connoisseur of anecdote." Certainly Mr. Adams lias traced to what 
he calls a genuine souice the anecdote we have just quoted. We 
have no reason to doubt Lord William Lennox's statement that 
in 1876 the noble lord was still flourishing to whom the game- 
keeper thus responded. But for all that the anecdote seems almost 
as stupid as Mr. AdomB’a prefaco and introduction. HU writings, 
4kB we have, we believe, poiuted out before, certainly havo one 
great advantage. For a time they amuBe his readers by leading 
them to try to track him through all the windings of his blundering. 
Thus in tne ini 1 eduction we read that 41 the Bayings of academic 
humorists have an obviously academic tinge ; the epigrams of a 
Parr, a Forson, and a Davidson are the evident product of tlio 
scholarly life.” Who is Davidson P we began to think. We 
could make nothing of him, nor did Mr. Adams's index help us 
At all *, for though he boasts of its fulness, yet tho name of this 
academic humourist is not given. At last, by a happy conjecture, wo 
hit on an emendation of the evidently corrupt text that was not 
unworthy of Forson himself. For Davidson read Donaldson. Of 
that scholar more than one anecdote is recorded. Still more 
wonderful are the blunders into which Mr. Adams falls when be 
recounts two sAyings of Sir John Maynard. They are given to- 
gether, but, unfortunately for our compiler, one comes at tbe 
bottom of a page, and the other at the top of tbe next. On the 
first page he had given Maynard’s name quite rightly, but in a 
footnote to the second anecdote he calls him “Sir John May- 
wood." To add to the confusion, in the index the old lawyer 
becomes Lord Chancellor Maynard. It is bard, by the way, 
to seo why these two anecdotes are given in a collection 
whose boost it is that it is emphatically modern. One of them 
certainly is found in Burnet's history of his own Times, while 
Maynard was born in Queen Elizabeth's reign. But to pass op. 
Oar readers may remember that Mr. Adams, in a late work, in 
which he ventured to speak with an air of authority of Swift, 
showed himself so ignorant as to confuse the Earl of Orford with 
the Earl of Oxford. We pointed out his blunder, but pointed it 
out in vain. In the book before us he again calls Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford. At the same time, whether from mere care- 
lessness or not, be sadly mangles one of Walpole’s stories. He 
thus gives it : — 


Gnwaatata, the Modenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
jjuddiug-heud of au Italian, asked, 44 Main qui est ce qui represent mon 
maitre ? ” Wall replied, “ Mais, l’abbd, ue saves vous pas que ce u’est pas 
am oplra boufou ? ” 


Walnole, by tbe way, did not write 11 jackpudding-head," but 
** jackpuddingbood.” That error, however, is or but small moment. 
It is m Wall's reply that Mr. Adams makes his real blunder. 
&oufon--oT bouffon , as it ought more properly to be written — has 
Income in his version boufou, and alter tbe word Afois has been 
struck out, Afon IHeu Mr. Adams, we remember, occasionally 
works for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. He 
npay have thought that Mon JXou was too profane for quota- 
tion. In like manner in reporting Thurlow’e famous answer to a 
deputation of Dissenters, he makes the Chancellor say to them. “ If 
you can get your religion established, I'll he for that too." Every 
one knows the anecdote, and will at once notice the omiasion of the 
etnmg term which his Lordship applied to the petitioners' religion. 
This aq nsamphn esa on Mr. Adams's part is a little hard to under- 
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stand, as he reports the beginning of the answer correctly enough, 
and has no hesitation in making Thurlow say, 44 Gentlemen, tm 
against you, by G— d. I aiq for ,the Established Church, 
d — mme. However, he does not treat Lord Thurlow worse 
than by weakening the foroe of his language. Other Lord 
Chancellors do not fare so well at bis hands. Lord Eldon, 
for instance, he says, was born in 1781. Later on he men- 
tions the well-known saying of Horne Todke at the tune of 
his trial for high treason. The Attorney-General, he says, wee 
“ Scott, Lord Eldon." lie oertainly should have said Scott, or 
Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon. But to pass, .this by. If 
Lord Eldon was born in 1781, he was but thirteen years old when 
be was Attorney-General. In that case the wonder is, not that 
he hAd so small a patrimony to leave to his children, but that he 
hAd any children to whom to leave anything at all. In another* 
passage we find a story told of Lords Eldon and Leach. Lord 
Leach is no doubt Sir John Leach. On one page a note to 
Erskine's name tolls us that he was 44 the orator and wit. 9 ' On 
another page a second note tells us that he was Lord Chancellor. 
Kenyon is simply described as 44 the judge." Bishop Rlora field 
three times becomes Bishop Bloomfield, and Bishop Pretyman 
becomes Bishop Pretty man. The birth of Lord Oaatlereegh is 
placed in 1790, so that he whs not yet six years old when he 
became President of the Board of Control. If his life is cut short 
at one end, Coleridge's is shortened at the other. His death is 
placed by Mr. Adams in 1824. Has be never read those fine 
lines of Wordsworth’s : — 

How fast has brother followed brother. 

From sunshine to the sunless land 1 

Does he not remember bow the poet mourns over Crabbe, Scott, 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Mrs. Ilemans, who had all died within & 
space of only a few months over three years P But what, after 
all, are errors in dates compared with the blunder into whioh he 
falls when he assigns the line, 44 Thou great first cause, least 
understood," to Milton F Author as he is of a Dictionary of 
English Literature, does he not know Pope's style, and has he 
never read his “ Universal Prayer”? After this even his Latin 
and Greek, peculiar though they are, scarcely raise our astonish- 
ment. Yet we cannot pass them over in silence. lie quotes 
Porson’s doggrel linos which begin 44 Poetis nos leetamur tnbus." 
For nos he prints non. Two pages earlier we have the following 
specimen of his Latinity : — * 

CrnteB nqimns (sir) fails, 

Habnimua (me) Ratio. 

His Greek, as we might expect, is even worse. T i Qvr)x* 
d^Xunror he gives as the Greek for 44 Is Philip dead P " His 
Fronch is scarcely better than his Greek. Thus we find Com&die, 
Un Hdro, Pitid, and nous aericz. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous part of the hook is to be found in 
two of tho anecdotes which Mr. Adams quotes from Mr. Trevel JWs 
Life of Lord Macaulay. Every one will remember how Macaulay, 
wheu he was about four years old, was Bcnlded by some hot 
coflee ; and how, when aslted how lie felt, replied, 44 Thank you, 
madam, tho agony is abated ." This anecdote, interesting enough 
in its proper place, is given by Mr. Adams as an instance of either 
a witty or a humorous saying. By the way, in copying it down he 
manages again to fall into his old blunders and writes of the 
Oxford (sic) Collection at Strawberry Hill. On another occasion, 
Macaulay, in his childhood, said to his mother, 44 Yes, mamma, 
industry shall be my bread, and attention my butter." This surely 
is inserted here by mistake. It has got into its wrong pigeon- 
hole. It has nothing to do with wit or humour, but should appear 
in The Collection of the Priggish Sayings of Great Men in tneir 
Childhood. If Mr. AdAms has not thought of this publication, we 
at once place the suggestion at his full disposal, bo that he may 
not be tempted to any further acts of borrowing. It would moke 
a most worthy addition to bis already voluminous compilations. 


BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. 4 

T HERE are two ways of giving to the world experiences joined 
in strange and colonial life. One is for the pioneer of civilisa- 
tion to sit down and write an unvarnished account of the means 
he took to 4i squat " in Australia or to buy and stock a farm in 
Auckland ; the other is to weave a good many real incidents into 
a story with fictitious names, a love plot or two, and the usnal 
incidents of a modern novel. Mr. Grant has adopted the latter 
method, And introduces us to a hero. John West, the eon of a 
struggling curate, who had been induced by the glowing de- 
scriptions of Mr. Cosgrove, on old schoolfellow, to embark his 
savings of 1,500/. in the purchase of a sheep and cattle fittm 
in Queensland. John West sails for Sydney and then goes 
north or up-country to Mr. Cosgrove's station of. Oambaranga. 
Here he goes through a variety of incidents; is cheated by Lie 
patron ; starts a farm on bis own account ; is initiated into tbe 
mysteries of driving herds of half- wild cattle ; rides buck-jumping 
horses; struggles against elijnAte, losses, and adverse fortune; 
lights at lost on a gold-mine ; falls in love end finally marries 
Ruth, the stepdaughter of Mr. Cosgrove. There are on* or two 
other love passages in these volumes. Mr. Stone marries Bessie 
G ray, and Mr. Fitzgerald is rejected by Ruth in favour of John 

* Bush L\ft in Queensland $ or, John West's Colonial Ssperkneesi Bf 
A. C. Grant, a vol*. Loudon and EtUubunfh s Blackwood 4 » Bon a . 

i88x. 
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West,.aiid fittaQj BUffriet Mil. Stoned sister Phoebe. Inevitably, 
too, In a tale of life in the Buah, there must be a villain, ap- 
propriately named Gone, who thinks nothing of shooting half a 
dozen natives on ft prospecting trip, and who, in endeavouring 
to rob an Englishman named McDufF, ends by shooting him 
in order to avoid detection. In the original plan of robbery he 
hm for an accomplice Half Cosgrove, the half-brother of liuth 
— a miserable, scampish, good-for-nothing colonial waif. In the 
end this worthy couple are not tracked by the police and tried by 
a judge and jury at Brisbane, but are killed by the aborigines — 
that is to my, the Myalls or natives spear Bill Cane the murderer 
of MeDuff, and wound the wretched Half who dies of fright and 
exhaustion in the arms of John West. There is nothing in all this 
0 which proves any art in the construction of a plot or the delineation 
of character, though we concede to Mr. Grant no inconsiderable 
powers of description. But the pictures and episodes of Bush life 
ure really striking and graphically told. There is very little, we 
should say, taken at second-hand. Some of the descriptions of 
scenery are admirable; the details of camping out, tracking errant 
cattle, running up log huts, searching for gold, evading or watch- 
ing natives, washing sheep, crossing swamps and rivers, are lifelike 
and unlaboured, and the language is never stilted. We can 
scarcely doubt that most of the episodes can be vouched for or 
capped by settlers in the moat tropical of our Australian colonies. 

We remark that these volumes brist » with almost as many 
odd terms as an Anglo-Indian Blue-book about putni Talooka or 
jiuttidari tenures. And we have specimens of pigeou-Fnplish put 
into the mouths of black boys, which are hardly intelligible with 
the footnotes. We subjoin a few specimens, freely admitting that 
aome expressions are beyond our power. A Corroborte we have 
already neard of in other Australian publications. It is a meeting 
«f the tribes to dance and sing to some air composed by a gifted 
creature who is suspected of magical art and is en rapport with 
the 8pirit of evil. A Boodgeree is apparently the native term for 
a good fellow, and sounds suspiciously like a corruption of tho Hin- 
dustani bahut accha 9 or very good. By a Cmvbaum humpy is signified 
a tine one-storied house, with an iron roof and a broad verandah, 
a residence not often met with in the diggings. A scrubber is not, 
as might be imagined, a servant of all work, receiving exorbitant 
wages, but a cow or bullock that has taken to tho scrub or bush 
and has relapsed into savage nature. A calf is said to be 
“ scrufled ” when it is caught by the hand, the expression, we pre- 
sume, being taken from the scruff of the neck. Tailing cattle 
means to herd or look after them. Yabber is Queenslandish lor talk, 
and bail for not, or no ; bmg meanB dead. A Jack Shay is a tin 
pot used for boiliug water lor tea*, and so contrived as to hold 
within it another pot of about half its size. A “ crush lano ” can 
be guessed at from the context, which shows that it is a long pas- 
sage, into which a single bullock or a single horse is admitted, llut 
wh« are we to understand by the intimation that at the end of 
this 44 crush lane ” there » “ a bail for spaying ’* ? As far ns we can 
make out, it must be a sort of impaise, in which cruppers and 
surcingles and head-stalls are fastened on refractory colts. {Similarly 
we con understand that a grey horse that moves aliilly, humps its 
buck, holds its tail close to the body, and is believed by highly 
competent judges to be sure “ to buck a docker," must be a singu- 
larly unpleasant animal to lead or mount. Wo can conceive none 
better fitted for tho talent of the late Mr. Itarey. In one passage 
we notice what appears to us a curious error in the points of the 
compass. An exploring party leaves Brisbane to survey au un- 
known port of the interior. From some ridges they gut to a salt- 
water creek, and, as we read the narrative, then run down the 
coast. Here they manage to see the “ setting sun, amid a blaze 
of gold and purple, dipped beneath the waters of tiie l'acilic.” 
llow this extraordinary sight could be witnessed from any part 
of Queensland or its cooBt can only bo explained by the sun | 
rising in the west and setting in the east, us any one may sco ; 
by a glance at a map. It is curious that a very similar j 
error is to be found in one of Scott's very best novels. Thu late 
Colonel Mure, iu his History of Greek Literature , while explaining 
away the irreligious and Wolfinn theory about tho Iliad and 
OJyssey, showed that more remarkable discrepancies than 
aiiy in Homer were to bo found in writer* of a more civilized age, 
who were provided with many more mechanical aids to correct 
composition— Dante, Virgil, and Scott— to say nothing of Shak- 
ppcare. Now, in Tho Antiquary , in the celebrated scene at the 
liolket Iiead, where Sir Arthur Wardour, his daughter, and Edio 
O chil tree, are hammed in by the tide, the setting sun is represented 
as showing his fiery disc above the waters of the German Ocean. 
Either, then, argued Golonel Mure, iu Scott's cosmogony the sua 
sets in the east and rises somewhere else, or else that famous 
chapter is an interpolation by a different hand, as so many of 
Homer's episodes are said to lie by some destructive critics. 

This is on odd slip for a writer who, as we have said, has a keen 
eye for natural beauty. The picturesqueness of Queensland lit*s in 
iu runs and ridges and upland pastures. The author does not 
write of the aborigines in tne contemptuous terms not uncommon 
with settlers; but bis picture of the blackB is not inviting. . They 
emit an odour positively repulsive. Even the cattle dislike it, and 
eometimes “ stampede * when they come across the recent track of 
a party of pungent aborigines. By sleeping under tbfe skins of 
opossums and thick blankets, and by living iu the close atmosphere 
of a hut of bark, these tribes lose hair and youth, and their dogs 
share the same fete and become blear-eyed and hairless. Besides 
the well-known boomerang, these savages use other weapons, nullah* 
nulUih» t paddy-melon sticks, and hedunen or shields. They consume 


tobacco largely if they can beg or steal it, and live on ‘wallabies 9 ^ 
opossums, and kangaroos. They are also" quick at discovering a 
** sugar bag ” in the woods— in plain English, aYsoihb of wild-honey; 
Game is, however, not one of tne attractions of Queensland. The 
dingoes or wild-dogs are great nuisances, and prove most destruc- 
tive to sheep. We are not surprised 4° bear that they are 
knocked on the head summary, like the prowling fox ip Si 
John’s speech about Str&fiord or in Scott's poetry, and are de- 
stroyed by poison on a large scale, to which end every shepherd it 
furnished with a bottle of strychnine, and poisons the carcases of the 
dead animals he finds in th^Bush. Where population is scanty 
and the runs are large this practice may be necessary and not 
prejudicial to valuable life, but it has Its obvious dangers. * Some 
idea of a big sheep run may be found from the following figures. 
Sixty thousand sheep and a few hundred head of cattle, with 
plenty of horses, can be maintained on a tract of eleven hundred 
square miles. Of course we hear of difficulties with the u free 
selectors,” who pick out any bit they fancy on the big run, steal 
the rich man’s stock, compel him to buy them out, and behave 
very much as Irish tenants would do in similar circumstanoee. 
A couple of shepherds can look after eighteen hundred or tiro 
thousand sheep. They live in a hut with no neighbours nearer 
than ten or fifteen miles. Food is Bent out to them once a week* and 
once n year they bring in their docks to be washed and shorn, 
after which operation they receive their wages, and speedily con- 
sume them in drinking some horrible liquor at the first publio- 
houso on their rood. There is an excellent description of the pro- 
cess of washing and shearing the sheep. The washers are kind 
for the time, and are known by the expressive appellation of 
“ Knock-about men.” They earn five shillings a day and theix 
food. The shearers, as a rule, are of a higher class ; some are 
young settlers anxious for a job. The sheep are dipped, rubtfed, 
squeezed, and shorn, and the wool is then pressed and packed 
ready for exportation. Washers and shearers have their meals 
prepared by a cook who must bo a man of strong build and resolu- 
tion, capable at a crisis of quelling any unreasonable discontent at 
the quality of the tea, the damper or dough, and the boiled beef 
that mako up tho staple of Australian fare. 

Equally characteristic is the capturing of stray cattle. The 
41 scrubbers " or their descendants are bad neighbours to the tame 
herds. They induce desertion and often appear to belong to no- 
body. But they may occasionally command a price in the market, 
and, at any rato, their capture is desirable or imperative. As 
they persist iu hiding in the scrub except at night, it is no easy 
matter to circumvent them. But with riders and horses 
thoroughly trained to their work, the wild herd is intercepted, and 
driven into the midst of a lot of " couchers ” or domestic cattle, 
after which they seem to loso all spirit and submit to their fate. 
The il scrubbers ” are also termed “ clean skins ” to distinguish them 
from the brandod and tamo animal; And the chapter on im- 
pressing, pounding, classifying, and marking the herds is one of the 
best in tlio book. Horses, like bullocks, take to the jungles 
occasionally, and we have an incidental notice of a certain yellow 
stallion that escaped, was recaptured, and got away again owing 
to the over-confidence of a stockman. This fine animal, like his 
prototype in Virgil, in patius armentaque tendit equarurn f and was 
afterwards seen by a forlorn shepherd “ attended by a harem of 
umves as wild and untamable as himself.” 

Tho heat and dryness of Queensland are mi tigatod by something 
like a rainy season. John West, when Bent to count the sheep in 
a distant station, gets lost in a swamp, spends the night shivering 
under a tree, and would nevor have been heard of again but for a 
friendly black, who catches and cooks an opossum, not to be 
despised when neither beef nor damper are available. A start for 
a now country, six hundred miles away in the interior, gives an 
opportunity for the display of many practical hints about driving 
herds. The march does not average more than niue miles a day. 

1 ho cattle, accustomod on the old runs to teed at night, must now 
'earn to feed on dry horbage by day and to sleep during the dark- 
ness. Very often they are seized by unaccountable panics, and 
make a rush into space or back to their original run. Fires must 
then be kept up all nigbt, and the horsemen have to watch in 
turns to coerce and confine the herd within the ring of fire. This 
sort of thing lasts for days ; pasture is deficient, water seftree ; tho 
explorers live on salted beef and damper, washed down with" panni- 
kins of steaming tea.” To add to their troubles, they are drenched by 
thunderstorms, and some of the cows pro vokingly calve. It is sad to 
be told that tho young calves have to be killed, as they cannot keep 
up with their mothers. Hero au ingenious artifice is tried. The 
cows will not follow their companions, but go back to their dead 
offspring. To obviate this, the calf is skinned and atutfed, and 
each mother recognizes its particular hide, which is strapped on the 
saddle of some stockman during the day and put under a tree at 
night. This is a loss painful incident than the attack by an ab- 
original tribe on an outlying log hut during the absence of the 
master. The shepherds are slaughtered, and the young wife savee 
herself by barricading her house and using a revolver. The offend- 
ing party is pursued by mounted police, composed of half-civilized 
blacks, who seem to take a positive delight in slaughtering their 
own countrymen. We are glad to learn that the retribution was 
not excessive, and that there is no ferocious joy over a hecatomb 
of creatures armed with jhiotnerangs and spears against the un- 
erring rides of the escort 

A work of this kind would have been incomplete without some 
picture of the diggings. John West and a companion, as we have 
said, are lucky enougn to find an “ auriferous deposit " in a creek,, 
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and this is afterwards doubled by heaps of quartz discovered under 
the nest of a bower-bird. Here they pursue their lucrative toil for 
some weeks, until they are, disturbed by natives and by the intru- 
sion of the murderer (Jane, who is not equal to a personal encounter 
in the daylight with two determined and well-armed gold-seekers. 
But this is a Tory different scene from the settlement of a number 
of miners which has speedily assumed the proportions of a town. 
And here, of course, we have the huts hastily constructed of sap- 
lings and bark, with here and there a roof of zinc; the forges of 
blacksmiths and the butchers' shops, the general Btores, the low 
taverns with high-sounding names, tlA profusion of articles that 
find the ^readiest sale, from blankets and shovels to potted meats 
and piokles, the drunkenness and the oaths, the industrious China- 
xqan, the fraudulent innkeeper, and the various specimens of the 
mining population racked with fever, soured by disappointment, 
surfeited with success. The lesson intended is that this venture is 
ona where the prizes are few and the blanks are many. But this 
flfhole picture of colonial life may be read without skipping, and 
we are mistaken if it will not repay perusal much more than nine- 
t$ntbs of the novels and stories poured out by a mob of authors 
who delude themselves into the belief that they are Able to amuse 
and instruct society. 


COLLEGE PLATE.* 

M R. ORIPPS has done good service to liis country by his 
books on old silver. We see already signs of that improve- 
ment which he has so urgently and persistently advocated. True, 
the alleged grievances of the silversmiths have hardly been 
(diwiated, but we no longer hear them put forward as excuses for 
poor designs and bad workmanship. The improvement is partly 
due to the progress of public taste, which will no longer tole- 
rate the abominations of Bond Street in racing cups and rowing 
prizes. And this improvement in public taste is more owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Oripps than might at first sight have been imagined. 
His first work, published in J 878, was speedily made use of by 
compilers at socond hand, and formed the basis of a large number 
of books ou silver plate, rnftrks, monograms, and patterns. Thus 
some knowledge of the subject was disseminated among buyers, 
and the manufacturer soon found that “ cups " must, in order to 
please the public, have some merit beyond that of merely woighing 
so much. For many years the date marks hud been literally a dead 
letter to all but an initiated minority. Mr. Oripps made them 
public property ; and people who had pieces of old silver-work 
began to inquire into their history, and to set a value on them for 
their age. Mr. Oripps’s book which contained the French marks 
vyas not so popularly written as his previous work, but it became 
even more of a prey to the compilers, with, of course, a similar 
result; and we have before us in the present volume a new proof 
of the general interest iu the whole subject. The South Ken- 
sington authorities have laid in a stock of “ reproductions " from 
celebrated English collections, and have engaged the services of 
Mr. Oripps to expound them. They have employed Messrs. 
Elkington to make casts of the most remarkable examples 
belonging to the various Oolleges and Corporations of England 
and Ireland, and are thus “ enabled to offer, for tho instruction of 
the public, a remarkable series of facsimiles of the best remaining 
works of the gold and silversmiths of this country." The little 
book — it only extends to 155 pages— is full of very satisfactory 
illustrations, and will give great assistance, not only to the col- 
lector, but also to tho designer and manufacturer ; and it may, we 
trust, have a considerable influence on tho silver- work of the 
immediate future. 

Although the Goldsmiths' Company was incorporated by letters 
patent from Edward III. in 1327, there are but nine pieces of 
hall-marked plate known of an earlier date than 1500. The Wars 
of the Roses seem to have brought about the destruction of all 
earlier treasures made of silver and gold. The fifteenth-century 
devastations in England appear in some respects to have been as 
great as those of tho sixteenth ; but it is possible that the seven- 
teenth wrought more harm to gold and silver work than either. 
The Regalia, for instance, must have contained many pieces of 
the highest antiquity before the time of Charles I. When the 
college plate was melted down or coined into money in the great 
Civil war, the oldest and most “ gothique " pieces wore probably 
selected lor destruction first. College authorities have always 
been remarkable for thoir hatred of ancient art, and it is only in 
our own day that they have destroyed the oldest buildings at 
Cambridge. Mr. Oripps overstates his case, therefore, when lie 
accounts for the rarity of fourteenth-century plate by the Wars 
of the Roses. There was probably little produced during those 
troublous times, though building went on prosperously, aud some 
of the finest works of architecture in the kingdom were designed 
and carried out by Richard II. and Ilenry VI. It is incredible 
that vessels of gold and silver were not provided for the banquets 
of Westminster Hall, or the services of Eton or King s College 
Chapels. There are in all some fifteen or twenty pieces of plate 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries preserved among the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge and the civic guilds of 
London, “ only two of them, and those about the least ancient, 
being marked in any way.” Of the country corporations, one, that 
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of King's Lynn, in Norfolk, possesseewhat Mr. Oripps calls “ttc 
moat ancient and most beautiful* of such treasures. It is an 
enamelled cup, said by tradition to have been presented by King 
John, but really dating about 1350. Whatever doubt there might 
be about the chasing of the silver is setatrest by the ehamel/and Hr. 
Oripps finds in this cun another proof of the excellence’ 6 t that 
brAuch of art in England in the fourteenth century. It has been 
usual to attribute many of the best examples to France ; hut even 
though the tomb of William de Valence at Westminster ixkay be 
from Limoges, it is almost certain that equally good work was 
done as far back as the end of the thirteenth century in England. 
The Wassail Horn at Queen’s College, Oxford, of which Mr. 
Oripps gives a beautiful cut, is partly of tho time of Robert of 
Eglestield, the founder in 134.0, though the top, decorated with an 
eagle, is later. At New College the crosier or pastoral staff or 
william of Wykeham is still preserved, and dates from before 
1404, when he died. Very nttle later is the M standing salt,* 
borne od the head of a huntsman “ or wild man," of silver gilt^ 
which was, no doubt, part of the plate given to All Souls hy 
Archbishop Chichele, who founded the college in 1437, and dieu 
in 1443. At the same college is a “mazer or bowl of maple 
wood, with a deep rim of silver gilt/! which is probably part of 
the same bequest, and is undoubtedly English. A mazer at York 
Minster is of the early part of the fifteenth century, and others 
are at the Ironmongers’ Hall in London, and at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, the last-named being mounted on a silver foot of 
slightly later date. The Ironmongers' bowl is the earliest pieoeof 
plate among the treasures of the London Companies. The moat 
ancient maces are probably those discovered in the tomb of James 
Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, in tho church of St. Salvator’s 
College, which ne had founded in 1456. One is supposed to be 
the original from which the others were made. It bears a Latin' 
inscription in Gothic letters, recording its manufacture in Paris 
for Kennedy in 1461. Mr. Cripps describes a number of cups of 
cocoa-nut, some of which are preserved at New College, and Borne 
of ostrich eggs, but these, being more easily broken than cocoa-nut, 
are comparatively rare. The ostrich egg was supposed to be the eye 
of a griffin, and many examples are so enumerated in inventories. 
The Leigh cup, presented to the Mercers' Company about the end 
of the century, is the l&Bt examplo dating before 1500 which Mr. 
Cripps describes. It is still preserved in tho hall of “ the mistery n 
in Oh capsid e. It is of very elaborato workmanship, being sixteen 
inches high, and bearing evident traces of the Renaissance style, 
which soon after changed tho fashion of all such objocts — chalices 
and mazer bowls only excepted. They continued to be mad o in the 
old forms till a much later period. “ In England Gothic ornamenta- 
tion exclusively prevails up to tho year 1500; and the line of 
demarcation is almost as marked as when one turning over the 
pago opens unexpectedly upon a fresh chapter." Iu searching 
among the remains of English work of this period wo do not Am 
any pieces of the transition. This book contains two illustrations 
representing chalices — one belonging to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, dated 1507, and one to Trinity College, dated 1527, ana 
both purely Gothic in form and decoration ; but from the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth down to 1580, churchwardens’ accounts 
are full of details of the exchange of such old-fashioned cups for 
new vessels of the slmpo required for the use of the laity. At 
j visitations it was strictly asked whether the chalices had been 
melted up, and “ decent communion cups " provided in their place. 

The increasing wealth and luxury of the sixteenth century ** told 
with especial effect upon the art and craft of tho goldsmith. Five 
or six hundred, or even a thousand, pounds was the ordinary value, 
we are told, of tho cupboard of plate to be found in the house of 
a knight or gentleman, or a wealthy merchant, about 1586. The 
guilds of goidsiniLhs were in full force, and the Assayer at Gold* 
smiths' Ilall was constantly busy, and constantly, too, if we may 
believo contemporary accounts, was cordially hated for hie 
zeal iu condemning fraudulent work. In 1597 two London gold* 
smiths stood iu the pillory at Westminster and at Cheapside, and 
lost their ears for offences of this kind. At Ohrisve College, 
Cambridge, are some of the earliest and most beautiful examples 
of tho new style. One of these is described os a beaker, with cover, 
nine and a half inchoB high, of silver gilt, on a projecting base in 
the form of a Tudor rose, ornamented in repou$s 6 t the top composed 
of six portcullises, with a finial formed of four Marguerites and a 
Tudor rose. Very beautiful also is the u Poison Gup” at Olson 
College, Cambridge. It belongs to the year 1570, or thereabouts, 
and is of glass covored with a network of filigree, set in bands of 
solid silver, and raised on three feet formed of , cherubs' headfc. 
The handle and cover, of silver, are beautifully chased. The cover 
is 'flat, set with a large pointed crystal. 

The bulk of the book is, of course, token up with much later sad 
more ordinary works than those. The Ashmolean tankard dates 
from 1570, but looks as if it had been made in the eighteenth 
century, so strictly classical is it in design. The Founder’s Cup 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is usually attributed to Cellini; 
but, as Mr. Cripps remarks, it has been in England fl from 
immemorial," and looks “ perhaps too lAte in style for the great 
master, who died in 1 571." It » a model worthy of imitation, to 
judge by $he very careful, but perhaps too small, illustration. 
The forms and workmanship exhibited by these examples con- 
tinued in fashion through the succeeding centuries, and olmoet to 
our own time, aud are found in countless cups, salt-cellsxs, 
tankards, and other vessels, the beet specimens of whioh are ant? 
merated and often figured by Mr. Grippe. Most of the'frufiihr 
plate in use at the present day was made between the aooeeiloa 
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of George III. and the end of the century, and “older plate is 
very scarce and rare, as the collector finds to his cost.* 1 Great 
punch-bowls seem to have been especially popular With col- 
leges and corporations “in the reign of the late Queen Anne.** 
Immense fountains for wins also ocour of this period, such as those 
made for the great Dnke of Marlborough; Lord Chesterfield, and 
others, One of Mr. Oripps's last illustrations shows the decay of 
art which set in a little later. It is a ewer, made for the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in 1741, . and to an eye educated by the lovely 
Work of Elisabeth's time is simply hideous. Here is the descrip- 
tion:—* 

> On the lower part of the vase, a winged mermaid with two tails, accom- 
panied hr two bey tritons blowing conch shells. The ftx>t is decorated with 
marine flowers, shells and reptiles; the upper part of the vase with 
festoons of flowers end the bodges of tho Company— namely, leopards* 
heads. The handle Is a very bold half-length of a sea god, terminating 
in foliage. 

Except that the mechanical part of the work is excellent, this 
#wer might have been made in Bond Street in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, 


GALLOWAY’S SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION* 

HIS bpok is an addition of not immaterial weight to the 
voices of protest already lifted up in considerable strength 
against the system of cram and shallow paper-work that Las 
within the last twenty years been spread abroad in this country 
under the name of education. Mr. Galloway combines the quali- 
fications of a man who has read and thought seriously about the 
principles of education in general with those of a specialist who 
can bear witness from his own knowledge to the effect of right 
and wrong methods of teaching in his own subject. The plan of 
the book, and the relation of the general to the special part, are 
thus explained by himself in the prefaco : — 

In discussing scientific and technical education the author felt it 
impossible 10 avoid referring to tho oldest brandies of higher educa- 
tion, classics and mathematics. This was rendered necessary for two 
reasons ; the first being that they arc the. subjects which have been longest 
taught in scooivlury schools and Universities. Tho Author conceived that, 
if he could show end prove that, eminent authorities on these subjects con- 
sidered that the modes of teaching them admitted of improvement, which 
he thinks he has done, it might very fairly be supposed that the teaching 
of tho comparatively newer branches of learning, us those of tho Inductive 
Sciences, might not he perfect, lie hns also shown, he thinks, from tho 
opinions of tho eminent authorities ho lius quoted, that some of the In- 
ductive Sciences are very imperfectly taught ; bat he has had to depend 
upon Ids own opinion alone for the iwporfeot way ho believes Chemistry is 
taught 

It will bo observed that Mr. Galloway puts his own experience in 
a father subordinate place, whoreas it is to our mind the really 
important part of the book. His position, Btftted in the simplest 
terms, is this “ My Lords of tho Council, and other persons 
having authority in tho training of youth in these kingdoms, I am 
credibly informed that your paper examinations and payment by 
results have more or Iosb failed to give satisfaction all round ; 
and I can toll you aa a chemist, spoakiug from wlmt 1 
myself have seen and know, that they are a failure in chemistry.” 
Manifestly that which Mr. Galloway testifies of his immediate 
knowledge must and ought to interest ub more than what he has 
read in the treatises and essays of Hr. Whewell, or Sir John 
Herschel, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. Latham, or Mr. Mark 
Pattison, or Mr. Todhunter. If ho had possessed as much 
literary culture and tact as he does good sense and scientific com- 
petence, he would not have overloaded the earlier part of his work 
with a collection of extracts from almost every recent authority 
on education and examinations, not particularly well selected or 
arranged. A hasty reader, judging tho book from these chapters, 
might be tempted to think it a mere compilation, which it is very 
fa? from being. Mr. Galloway is not a finished nr artistic writer ; 
but when he is speaking of what bo knows at first hand he can 
express himself with clearness and point quite sufficient for his 
purpose. We cannot help regretting that he has not given more 
of his space to this, and Jobs to the repetition of topics already 
fa miliar to everybody interested in education, and which bo is not 
specially qualified to set forth. People who want to learn the 
elements of logic and psychology (to which a whole chapter is 
devoted) will scarcely choose to loarn thorn hero. On the other 
bond, Mr. Galloway's evidence as to what is the state of instruc- 
tion in his own branch of science, and what it might be, has a 
peculiar and personal value. And when we say that he tells us 
what might be, we ore understating the nature of his evidence. 
It is not matter of ppinion merely, for ho tellB what he himself has j 
actually done by a rational method of teaching, sometimes under 
dxoumstances that were sufficiently discouraging to begin with. 
In Dublin, starting from almost nothing, he has turned out 
students capable, not merely of repeating accounts of other 
people’s work, but of doing original and useful work of their : 

own. I 

In all these discussions about teaching and examinations there | 
are two distinct branches of the auestion which are apt to he con- 
founded. We We to consider whether competitive examinations 
ant in themselves the best means, or good means, of promoting 
education. Then we have to c onsider, assuming that compet ition 
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is to be the rule, how examinations may be made as effioient 4s 
the nature of the process admits, and how the process is to be 
adapted to the different kinds of knowledge. And this is the 
point to which attention most needs to be directed just now. It 
may or may not be a good thing to hold severely competitive ex- 
aminations in mathematics or scholarship. Mr. Galloway appears 
to side with many distinguished persons who find more harm than 
good in the practice, and we are not much disposed to quarrel 
with him on that score. But we need not go so far in order to be 
with him on the immediate and practical question. It cannot be a 
reasonable thing to conduct an examination in zoology or chemistry 
in precisely the same way as an examination in mathematics, and 
here agitation against a barren routine has a fair chance of being 
successful, though competition, as a general principle, seems for 
the present to be firmly established. The truth is that in the 
older subjects the art of examination has been carried by succes- 
sive generations of examiners to a higher degree of perfection than 
has been, or perhaps can be, attained in any of the newer ones. 
In^mathematics and scholarship, as Mr. Galloway truly says, pen 
ami ink are for tho most advanced specialist, as well as for the 
Btudent, the tools of his trade. He is a worker in abstract reABoh- 
ing and symbols, or in literature and language. Thus it is prac- 
ticable to malm students do on paper, in Answer to printed 
questions, work of the same kind that advanced mathematicians 
and scholars actually do in original research or criticism ; and the 
conditions, though they must be different from those of original 
work, are not too dissimilar tor the examination to bo a real test 
of power. For tho same reasons there is no serious difficulty in 
excluding cram, in its grosser forms at all events. A University 
examiner in mathematics or classics who allowed himself to be 
imposed upon by the sort of thing which not only passes muster 
but may command prizes in Londou science examinations (as Mr. 
Galloway bears witness in one or two curious anecdotes) would 
simply not know liis business. The art of solving mathematical 
problems may bo and is cultivated, but no one can learn it with- 
out acquiring real commaud of tho instruments and methods of 
mathematical reasoning. Tho art of translating Greek and Latin 
into English, and English into Greek and Latin, may be and is 
cultivated ; but no one can turn n difficult passage of Greek or 
Latin into correct and idiomatic English, or prodace a respect- 
able Greek or Latin vorsion of a passage from a good 
English author, without having acquired a real and well-grounded 
knowledge of the mechanism and structure of the languages. 
Thore have been, and there are, persons with a genius for teaching 
the subjects of classical examinations, like the late Mr. Shilleto, or 
with a genius for teaching those of mathematical examinations, 
like Mr. Kouth. But Buck persons must be in the first rank of 
scholarship and mathematics, and their pupils muBt be seriously 
minded to learn. Their teaching is not cramming j its contents 
and character ore determined by the prescribed scheme of the 
examinations, and exaggerated stress may be laid on this or that 
detail because it is important for examination purposes, but in the 
main the instruction given by them is genuine and thorough. 
Were it not so, it would have no chance. Wo say nothing here 
of the intrinsic value of the subjects examined in, and the relative 
weight that should be given to them ; for our part, we believe 
that the Cambridge course has been vastly improved by the 
changes of the last lew years ; but that is not the matter in hand. 
Even under the old system a good place in the honour lists was 
an effectual warranty of real grasp aud competence in the subjects 
which tho examination professed to te9t. It is worth noting, 
however, that the University of Oxford has never relied on paper 
work alone. Oral examination always has been, and still is, a 
material part of the procedure of the Oxford schools. 

If, then, the Cambridge system was to be extended to the 
natural sciences, the properly analogous method would have been 
to require the candidates to show themselves competent in the 
kind of work that is required of experts in the particular science. 
As tho mathematical student is colled on to Bolve a new problem, 
and the classical student to interpret a difficult passage, the learner in 
anatomy should bo called on to demonstrate and dissect, the learner in 
chowiatry to analyse And assay. But it is always the easier way, 
more especially when one is in baste to make a show of results, to 
copy tho details and routine of a system without considering what 
are the reasons for them in its own circumstances, and whether 
they apply to the circumstancos in which it is to he copied. 
Accordingly the system of paper work and adding up marks has 
boon applied wholesale to all manner of subjects to which it is 
very ill adapted, until the climax of abeurdity has been reached in 
the papers issued by tho South Kensington Cookery School, which 
pretend, or a few years ago pintended, to discover tho proficiency 
of young persons in the Art of cookery by asking them to describe 
in writing how they would make an omelette. And so it hAs been 
in chemistry and the other sciences. Candidates are asked on 
paper how they would go to work to test the presence of a given 
poison in a substance put before them. Mr. Galloway points out 
that a man may have got up from text-books all about tho teBts 
for arsenic, so as to give in writing a fluent account of them 
which will command high marks, and yet may be perfectly 
helpless if ho is set down in a laboratory to do the thing 
ho has learnt to describe. Tho competitor in such an exami- 
nation is under great temptation to neglect knowledge of the 
things themselves fora show of knowledge of the names of things, 
and it is to be feared that he often does. lie loads himsolf with a 
“ useless lumber,** as Mr. Galloway names it, of facts learnt by rote, 
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themselves. In abort, our science teaching has put the cart before 
the hone. We ought to have adopted the beet known methods 
of teaching, having regard to the nature of each subject, and 
arranged the system of examination accordingly, We have taken 
over bodily a system of examination devised for wholly different 
subjects, at the risk of starving all vitality out of the teaching to 
make it fit the examinations. 

Even within the limits of what can be answered on paper there 
Is great room for improvement. A common fault is to set ques- 
tions requiring details which no expert thinks of carrying in his 
head in practice. Thus examinees, Mr. Galloway tells us, are 
asked to write down atomic weights of elements for which a 
working chemist would refer to a book. This is like expecting 
mathematical students to know the table of logarithms by heArt, 
which, we need hardly say, is not the practice of mathematical 
examiners. It is possible, on the other hand, to imitate their 
practice by setting chemical questions in the nature of problems 
calling for a real exercise of thought. Mr. Galloway himself has 
introduced this with good effect. Again, chemistry cannot be 
taught by text-books alone ; but the text-books may at least be 
composed on a rational plan. Some of them plunge into a 
detailed account of the properties of particular elements without 
giving any preliminary notion of the general properties of matter, 
of what an element is, or, in short, of the nature of the new field 
of knowledge the learner is supposed to be entering on. Mr. 
Galloway gives a specimen of this kind of thing at some length, 
and his criticism is no more than it deserves. Another of his 
aversions is the common type of popular science lectures. lie 
finds that persons who have attended these are more troublesome 
at pupils than those who know nothing, and he regards it as a 
heglthy sign of desire for real knowledge in the people of Man- 
chester that so-called popular lectures are no longer in demand 
there. Finally, Mr. Galloway pleads strongly for the reconstitu- 
tion of the Education Office as a substantive department of the 
Government independent of the Privy Council. 


A MAN’S MISTAKE.* 

T HERE are few men who have not many times in their life 
fretted over the weak decoction which ovor-cnreful hostesses 
are wont, with an apologetic air, to Berve up under the name of tea. 
The pretence is always barefaced enough. Neither to the taste 
or smell, nor even to the eye, is it whnt it says it is. It is, ns is 
kn own to every one, both to her who gives and to them who take, 
nothing hut warm water slightly coloured and Bweetened. It is 
fit for nothing but the slop-basin, and yet because it is calhd tea 
it has to be swallowed down as best it can. Perhaps a fairly 
good pot bad been brewed at first, but the number of the guests 
bad unexpectedly increased and their wants had been supplied 
solely from the kettle. In tea-making, by the way, this kind of 
meanness ib still tolerated. A host would bo scouted who re- 
plenished his half-empty beer jug or wine bottle with cold water, 
and then, giving it a shake and peeping into it, said that ho fenrod 
the next glass would not be quite so Btrong os tho last. But what 
Jie would never dare to do even secretly, bis wife, with all the 
courage of her sox, will venture on with the most barefaced cool- 
ness. Perhaps, however— for this also does happen — the number 
of the* guests bad been known from the first, out the allowance 
of spoonfuls had been intentionally kept too low. A little tea 
had been served out to a big teapot, and a large measure of 
hot water. The virtue of prudence had been displayed, economy 
had been exercised, weak nerves bad been considers!, and the tea 
— what little there was — had been Bpoilt. In what mjr the novel 
before us — A Man' a Mistake , as it is called — has been treated we 
do not know. It reminds us, however, of tea made either in one wAy 
or the other. It is, indeed, as weak and flavourless a decoction os 
we have been called upon to swallow for many a long day. The 
author, perhaps, began by writing her story m one volume, and 
then, to satisfy the requirements of her publisher or the circulating 
libraries, poured in enough harmless twaddle to swell it out to the 
proportions of three. Perhaps, on the other hand — for her expe- 
rience as a novelist is by no means small — from the first she meant 
to make throe volumes, but was either unwilling or unable to 
afford more material than would barely suffice for one. Be the 
explanation what it may, she has certainly produced a decoction 
that we have found almost impossible to gulp down. As we tried 
to swallow it, we were reminded of the miserable criminals who 
used to be made on the scaffold to take down a bucket or two of 
cold water by way of torture. Our lot, in one way, was harder 
than theire, lor by them stood the executioner, who would quickly 
free them from any chanoe of a repetition of the enormous dose ; 
while we know only too well that, if our life is prolonged, 
many a bucketful still awaits us. We should have thought 
it impossible that such a story as the one before us could 
find a single reader, did we not call to mind the kind of con- 
versation that goes on day after day in parlours and other places 
where ladies most do congregate. Men can no doubt in their way 
be quite as dull as women, but no man could get through even the 
opening chapters of this story, unless perchance it was some young 
curate who had been persuaded to read it aloud to a circle of the 
literary ladies of a village in the fen-country. Even he at last, 
driven to desperation, would, we are convinced, get a sore throat, 
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or an inward conviction that all novel-reading was tinM, long 
before he had reached the end of the book. We despair, indeed, 
of making oar readers understand how tedious this novel is. No 
sample will show its dulness, any more than a sample could show 
the dreariness of a wide marsh or a dried-up desert It must be 
gone through before it oan be really known how vast and bow 
uniform is its stupidity. Yet, for all that, it will have its readers, 
for, as we learn by toe title-page, its author has already brought 
out so many stories that, while four are mentioned by name, it 
takes a double &c. to include the rest 
We were almost overwhelmed by the first chapter* In only 
twelve pages we hod given us twenty-one names of the in- 
habitants of the village in which the man lived who made the 
mistake, while in the next twenty pages nine or ten more 
were added. We presently find out that some of these are 
merely names, for the bearers of them take no part is 
the story. Nevertheless we could not tell, as we came upon 
them, which were of importance, and therefore had to be re- 
membered, and which might be safely forgotten. Our memory 
was needlessly fatigued, and our energies relaxed almost before 
the flood of twaddle burst upon us in all its fury. It wss too 
much for us, and at first we sank beneath it When at last wo 
rose to the surface, we were just able to make out that, after all, 
there really was something besides words, and that there was a 
plot. It is hard to know who is the hero of the Btigy — Ifr. 
Aubury, who makes the mistake and gives the book its name, or 
Mr. Moriston, who marries the heroine. She, too, by the way, 
makes a very great mistake, and nearly marries the wrong man, 
who also makes a mistake. Her lover, moreover, makes quite as 
great a mistake as any one else, and so does a lady who loved Mr. 
A ubury and with whom he was in love. In fact, almost every 
one makes mistakes, which are only set right by a malarious fever 
which kills off one woman, and an able doctor who cures another just 
at the right time. Every one marries in the end who deserves to 
marry, and so no one is much the worse for all these mistakes but 
the unhappy reader. For, if they had not been made, it is pretty 
clear that the book would not have been written ; for even our 
author must, we presume, have something to set her pen going. 
Mr. Aubuiy, whether the hero or not, at all events lived in a 
castle which had beon attacked by “ the Warwicks and Plan- 
tagenets ” and battered by Cromwells cannon in King Charles's 
time. He was a somewhat melancholy bachelor of middle 
Age, to whom so much of a mystery attached as can be found 
in the fact that he had never married. To the reader this mys- 
tery is before long cleared up, for we learn that he had been 
I secretly engaged to Miss Alvisa Olerehart. She, aftor her engage- 
ment, had met with an accident and had become crippled. 
Though she had been confined to her couch for many years, yet 
the reader pricks up his ears when he hears that the village doctor 
said that it was quite possible that after all she could be civred. 
That, of course, means that, whatever mistake Mr. Aubury may 
make in tho way of marrying, the faithful lady of tho strange 
name will become his wife in the end. A mysterious widow, Mrs. 
Maria Plummersleigh by name, happened to visit the doctor's wife. 
Though her figure was good, it had, we are told, a scarcity ol 
| tissue about it. Nevertheless, in spite of her mystery and this dis- 
tressing scarcity of tissue, every one said that she was just the wife 
that Mr. Aubury Ought to have. No one was moreeager for this match 
than her friend Mrs. Polemont, in whose house she was staying. 
Many a conversation did these two ladies have over Mr. Aubury, 
and the style of dress which was moat likely to win hia eye. Ono 
specimen of their talk will perhaps satisfy our readers. Should^ 
however, they find it to their taste, there is, we can assure them, 
plenty of it to be had ; — 

“ Maria/' she said, changing tlie conversation, “ I am so glad I insisted 
upon your having the navy-blue bonnet Of all things that put ms out oi 
temper, a brown bonnet and a black silk dress do it most effectually. 
Just come to the glass now and see what a difference 1 have made In you." 

Maria came, little Mr 4. Polemont prancing round about her, and giving 
the bonnet a tilt, now up, now down to see in which position it suited its 
wearer best. 

44 Well on your forehead, Maria, Is the place for it, because it takes off 
from the length of your face. And now that people wear their hair down 
over their eyes ho, one looks unfurnished with such a great piece seen at 
the top. 1 ou wouldn’t like to take to a fringe, would you, Maria ? Or 
else it would become you very well, because of such a quantity of fere- 
bead.’ 

Mrs. Plummersleigh said she was afraid tho fringe would be out of 
place. 

♦•Well, yes, perhaps it would." 

Mr. Aubury would have been proof against the navy-blue 
bonnet, bad it not been for two mistakes into which he fell. 
In the. first place, he and his Alvisa managed to misunderstand 
each other. Each thought that the other waa tired of the kind of 
engagement that still existed between them. This however, by 
itself would never have made him marry Mrs. Plummersleigh. 
He had been told that he must engage a lady-companion for his half- 
sister Linnet, who was a wild young lady of seventeen or eighteen. 
Linnet and Alvisa, by the way, are a queer pair of names for the 
two heroines of one novel. For all that we can aee, Betty and 
Molly would have done equally well. So awkward was Mr. 
Aubury in asking the widow with the scarcity of tissue about her 
to fill this place that he managed to make her think that he waa 
offering her bis hand. He did not like to draw back, and so the 
mistake was made and they were married. He and his Alvisa 
came, however, to an understanding. He told her what a blunder 
he had made, while " almost a glory"— whatever that may he— 
‘‘flashed into her eyes for just one moment, and then died away." 
For the new Mrs. Aubury 1 * life, though she was a jouvg w oman. 
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and, barring the thaw, in good health, the reader hereupon would 
not give a brass farthing. She is as certain to die as Alvisa is to 
recover* As there was a mystery about her, she might be proved 
to have a former husband still living, but for certain reasons this 
did not seem likely. Linnet meanwhile had fallen in love with a 
young Scotchman, as poor os he was heroic. He is undo to 
believe that she fats engaged herself to a wealthy lover, while she 
thinks that he has treated her with scorn. As an easy way out of 
the difficulty, she at once accepts the offer of a rich but middle- 
aged and moat unheroic wooer ; and then, as might bo expected, 
begins to look wretchedly ill and to lose her complexion. Neverthe- 
less, the bridesmaids are appointed, the wedding dress ordered, and 
the day fixed. These things are all very good in themselves j but for 
jupoor Linnet there was no longer “ any Bhining of Heaven's blue 
^titrough thinning boughs, on which the golden glory of autumn 
laagered, any glamour of mystery, or hope, or wonder, in the way 
she had chosen for herself." ller situation seemed indeed desperate, 
And so did the young Scotch hero's. Our only hope was that the 
middle-aged lover would have a fit, or bo pitched otf his horse 
into a stone quarry. Ilis life is spared, liowovcr, and yet the 
engagement is broken off. We must leave something to arouse 
the curiosity of our readers, and so we will not tell them how 
this happy result was brought about. The Auburys spend the 
winter in the North of Italy. The husband discovers his wife’s 
secret, and learns that she had been guilty of the enormity of 
having once been a lady’s-maid. There is nothing, therefore, left 
for her but to die penitent. This she quickly does by the help of 
“ a malaria fever of a dangerous type.” Aivisa soon after recovers 
from the accident which had so long crippled her, and marries her 
old lover, while Linnet is reconciled to her poor Scotchman. Even 
the rich middle-aged lover is provided with a wife, and every one 
is left happy except the render, who h so broken in Bpirit long 
before he reaches the end that he hits not any heart left to rejoice 
at the deliverance which has at longLh come upon him. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A CALENDAR by Dr. Dittrich of the letters and official 
documents emanating from, or addressed to, Cardinal 
Qasparo Contarini(i) is rather a work of reference tliun one for 
perusal, but may become the groundwork of one of the most im- 
portant contributions to modern historical literature. Dr. Dittrich 
appears to intend writing the life of Contarini, which will be 
nearly equivalent to the history of the most interesting phase of 
the Koman Counter-Reformation. Lutlior, in homely but ac- 
curate phrase, had brought tho Church of Rome to its sensed. All 
men ofinsight agreed in the necessity of a reformation so far as 
discipline was concerned. Rut ono party, represented by Loyola 
and Uaraffa, wished to go no further, and* to make up for the tacit 
admission that discipline needed amendment by tho sternest 
severity towards dissentients in doctrine ; while another, repre- 
sented by Oontarini, Pole, and Cervim, inclined, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, in the direction of Protestantism. Between tho two 
stood the mass of conservative sentiment impersonated in Pope 
Paul 111 . himself, a tine gentleman of the old school, who in his 
heart would fain nave perpetuated the traditions of his immediate 
predecessors, but had the wisdom to discern that this was not 

{ possible, and only hesitated between Caratfa and Contarini. Tho 
atter was removed by death in 1 542, not without suspicions of 
poison ; but the party of conciliation was still strong enough to 
place the moderate and humano Cervini in tho Pupal chair 
as late as 1555, and bigotry only triumphed with his successor, 
Caratfa. Even tho compaiatively dry bones of a calendar give 
a highly favourable improssion of Contarini ns a man of the 
purest motives and most amiable disposition, as well as of 
the most remarkable range of accomplishments. He appears 
as a classical and Biblical scholar, statesman, administrator, 
diplomatist; astronomers send him their unpublished works to 
correct ; and he displays acquaintance with the most abstruso 
intricacies of scholastic logic. By fur tho larger share of tho 
collection is devoted to tho papers connected with his legation to 
Germany, shortly before bis death, which are most valuable for 
the history of the Reformation in that country. There is, how- 
ever, perhaps xnoro personal interest in those of a somewhat earlier 
date, which include more correspondence on private matters 
characteristic of the writer end his friends, among whom Pole, 
Oervini, Sftdoleto, and Bernbo are particularly to be named. Apart 
from Idle religious controversies of the time, the tone of their 
correspondence is quite classical, reminding us of the circles of 
Cicero or Pliny. Other letters to or from less distinguished 
porsons frequently give a curious insight into the manners and cir- 
cumstances of the time. Among Contarini’s most important 
correspondents on political business are Morone and Cardinal 
Parnese. The earliest letters of all relate chiefly to the 
affairs of the Venetian Republic, for, before his elevation to 
the Cardindate in IJ35, he was a Venetian senotor. The 
is followed by an appendix of documents of which 
the full text is given, almost all of great interest. Among 
the most ourioas is a report presented by Oontarini to Pope 
Paul III., exhorting his Holiness to relinquish the lucrative 
extortions of the Roman dntariate. Contarini says roundly 
that the Popes since Paul II. have all disgraced themselves, 
and adds, Magnum oerte negotium et infinitum , « quit voluerit 
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uUn und Brief* dee Cardinal* Gueparo Contarini (1483-1543). 

von Dr. IT. Dittrich. Braunsberg: Huye. London: 
Ik Norgate. 


omnia gmta omnium Pontifieum turn. Dr. Dittrich's diligenoe 
as a compiler and lucidity as an abbreviator are equally admirable, 
and it is much to be wished that he may be enabled to fulfil hie 
design of writing the complete biography of his interesting hero. 

The life of another remarkable personage of the Reformation era 
has been ably written by Herr Hermann Dalton (2). Johannes 
a Lasco, or Loski, is peculiarly interesting to Englishmen from 
the influence he exerted in the cause of the English Reformation 
under Edward VI. His counsels are stated by contemporaries to 
have had much weight with the wavering Oranmer, and to have 
contributed to the evolution of that Calviniatic element in the 
Church of England, whose co-existence in her, side by ride with 
antagonistic schools of thought, gives her a character of univer- 
sality unknown to less comprehensive Churches. I^asco had come 
to England as a fugitive. The nephew of the Polish Primate, he 
had surrendered the most tempting ecclesiastical prospects from 
fidelity to conviction ; and, after An eventful career in Friesland, 
found a refuge in England, where he enjoyed the friendship of all 
the loaders of tho Reformation, and became superintendent of all 
foreign Protestant congregations. Tho accession of Mary drove 
him back to the Continent, and ho eventually found his way to 
his own country, just then the most tolerant in Europe, where his 
talents and station procured him the undisputed leadership of the 
Protestant movement until h» death. Had the Reformation tri- 
umphed in Poland, his name might hAve been hardly less celebrated 
than Melanchthon's ; but the disastrous victory of the Jesuits 
almost blotted it out until the republication of his works by Dr. 
Kuyper a few years ago. Herr Dalton, partly under Dr. Kuyper's 
guidanco, baa produced a valuable monograph, of which students 
of the English, no less than the Polish, Reformation will do well 
to take note. $ a 

Fritz Hommel's lecture on the Semitic race (3) may be 
designed as an indirect protest against the scandalous anti-Jewish 
agitation in Germany. He has formed a very high estimate of 
the capacity of tho race, even in the fine arts ana other depart- 
ments where they have seldom or nover attained supreme excel- 
lence, and he protests against Mahommedan polygamy and general 
depreciation of woman being regarded as inherent faults in the 
Arabic character, lie also contends for the original monotheism 
of the Semites, maintaining that tho polytheism which un- 
doubtedly prevailed among them from an early date was borrowed 
from the Accudiuus. There is a useful summary of the peculiari- 
ties of Semitic grammar, and a map showing tho diffusion of the 
various Semitic peoples and languages at various periods of history. 

An especially Semitic topic is discussed by Dr. F. Delitzsch in 
his disquisition on the site of Eden (4) as illustrated by Assyrian 
documents, lie rejects the theories which locate Paradise in 
India, Ethiopia, Armenia, or any country remote from that where 
the tradition originated, and identities it Bimply with the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon; the Pison and Gihon being in his view 
merely branches of the Euphrates. Thu resemblance of the story 
of the Fall to tho Babylonian myth of the serpent Tiamat, and 
other similar analogies, are urged in further support of this theory. 
About liulf the volume is occupied by a series of elaborate excur- 
suses on Assyrian geography. 

Professor Volkmar’s “ Jesus of Nazareth” (5) is de&igned as an 
exhibition of the life and teachings of Christ from the genuine 
Christian literature of the first century. Unfortunately the Pro- 
fessor's standard of authenticity is so exacting that he hardly 
leiues himself any materials for his edifice. He allows none of 
tho Biblical writings to belong to the first century oxcept the 
Gospel of Mark, the Apocalypse, and tho greater epistles of St. 
Paul. There is abundance of acuteness and earnestness in his 
book, but, considering how generally his conclusions are disputed, 
a less dogmatic tono would not have been unbecoming. The book 
\\ ill nevertheless bo of great value and interest, particularly as 
the authors views as to the late date of some of the canonical 
writings, and the consequent claim of semi-apocryphal works like 
llermus to be discussed on an equal footing with thorn, render hia 
work more of a roviow of the general body of early Christian 
literature than a mere addition to the innumerable “ Lives of 


Christ.” 

F. Nietzsche’s thoughts on prejudices in morals (6) are less 
searching and also less eccentric than might have been expected 
from some of tho writer's earlier performances. Their character 
is aphoristic, but thoy are in general very deficient in the pith and 
terseness which the aphoristic style requires. Their polemic 
against received ideas is less vigorous than might have been an- 
ticipated, and their profession of originality greater than their 
periormance. At the same time there are many acute remarks, 
such as the observation that, since Continental princes have gene- 
rally received a military education, parasites have forsaken Court 
circles, and must now bo looked for at tho tables of eminent 
financiers. 


(3) Johannes a Lttseo. Beitrag tur Jteformationegeechicht e FoUn «, 
Deutschland # und England*. Vo a Hermann Dalton. Gotha Perthes. 
London : Williams & Norgato. 

(3) Die Semiien und Hire Bedeutung fur die Kulturgeschichte. Von 
Fritz Hommel. Leipzig : Schulze. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Wo lag das f'.irttdia f Eine bibliach-assyriologisch « Studie. MU 
zaklteichen assyriologischen Beitriigen zur bibliechen Hinder- und VtilAer- 
kvnde. Von l)r. F. Delitzsch. Leipzig : Hinrichs. London : Williams 
& Norgato. 

(5; Jesus Xuzarenus und die erete chrietUchz ZeU,nach den Schriftzeuaen 
dee ersten Jahrhundert * . Von G. Volkinar. Lief. x. Zurich : Schmidt. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Morgenriithe. Gedanken iiber die moralischen Vorurtheile. Von F« 
Nietzsche. Chemnitz: Schmeitzner. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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< The first volume of Dr. Sohultze’s work on the philosophy of 
natural science (7) is mainly historical, and evinces little origi- 
nality until he comes to deal with modem developments of philo- 
sophy. His observations are then sometimes very much to the 
point, as when, in commenting upon the close approach of Leibnitz 
to the doctrine of evolution, he remarks that Leibnitz contem- 
plated, as a series of distinct steps, what science now regards as 
one perpetual transition. s He may perhaps be briefly characterized 
as a Darwinian naturalist whose philosophical sympathies are 
with Kant rathsr than withHume, and who deems that the theoxy 
of evolution need not lead either to absolute scepticism or to dog- 
matic materialism. 

Ever and anon in the wilderness of contemporary literature we 
encounter a book so freBh, so natural, and so pleasing, that it 
seems to have been transplanted from some other sphere rather 
than to have sprung up where it is found. Such is actually the 
case with the charming letters and memoirs of General and 
Madame von Riedeael (8), for the matter is more than a century 
old, and the original publication more than eighty ; but they are 
SO little known to the present generation as to constitute practically 
a new book. General von Riedeael, a Hessian by birth, was 
at thte outbreak of the American War of Independence an 
officer in the service of the Duke of Brunswick- WolfenbUttel, 
Lessing’s princely master— a weak extravagant prince who paid his 
debts, or some of them, by selling his subjects to fight the battles 
of the English in America. Riedesel was despatched on this ser- 
vice at the beginning of 1776; his wifo, with three young chil- 
dren, speedily followed him — an heroic undertaking in those days. 
From the unwillingness of her female companion to cross the 
Atlantic, Mme. von Riedesel was detained several months in Eng- 
land, and her memoirs contain several curious traitB of English 
life at the time. Arrived in America, she shared hor husband's 
hardships, including several campaigns, the disastrous capitulatiou 
of Saratoga, and n long captivity, much of which was spent in 
travelling under circumstances of great difficulty. Every page is 
full of interest, particularly the description of the bombardment of 
Saratoga — where Mme. Ricdcsol and her children were the inmates 
of a cellar— and tho incidents of imprisonment. The American 
officers appear to have behaved with remarkable generosity ; and 
the intense exasperation of the common people Against everything 
British was rather shown by rudeness timn cruelty. The charm 
of the book, however, consists chiefly in tho unconscious portrayal 
of a perfect feminine character in the relations of wife and mother. 
Witn no apparent consciousness that she is relating anything re- 
markable. Mme. von Riedesel portrays a succession of such trials 
and troubles as have fallen to the lot of few, borne with ease, and 
even pleasure, under tho impulse of the same Btrong affection 
which haa brought her to America. Her husband’s frequent sick- 
nesses and other grievances touch her far more nearly than her 
own ; and her account of them, although by no menns highly 
coloured, affects tho reader with her own emotion. Nothing is 
more effective than her scrupulous avoidance of all exaggeration ; 
with no exercise or affectation of literary methods, her artless 
narrative is a model of simple pathoB. General von Itiedesel’s 
sharo in the book is nearly confined to a military memoir on the 
capitulation of Saratoga. lie returned Bafely to Kuropo with his 
wife, and survived to bo once again Bold into foreign service, this 
time to the* Dutch. He ffied in 1800; Madame von Riedesel 
in iop8. 

Mr. Becker (9), it appear?, has resided in tho United States for 
seventeen years, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the seamy side of American life and institutions. It is no great 
breach of charity to surmise that he has not himself succeeded as 
au emigrant, otherwise he would have had less time and less 
inducement to disparage his adopted country. A boolMnainly on 
so rich a subject as the eccentricities of American professional 
politicians and the fascalities of rings 99 and “ lobbyists " cannot 
tail to be amusing, and lmght have been useful to the nation con- 
cerned, but for tho writer’s evident malevolence. A long indict- 
ment, dwelling ruthlessly upon every real or imaginary shortcoming 
and ignoring the other side of tho question, produces the effect of 
a long libel, especially when many of tho complaints are out of 
date or entirely frivolous. Mr. Becker, for instance, seems to 
think a riot in Arkansas, tho Mayo of America, a blot upon tho 
whole Uniop j and is horrified at tho haberdashers’ stores in the 
Western cities being served by shopmen, although he admits 
that the Bame custom prevails in Vienna— and in London too, 
he might have addod. Tho most curious point about his 
book is the occasion of its republication, which seems to be 
merely the gratification of a grudge of the editor, F. von 
Ilellwald, against the German press in America. Herr von 
Hell wold, it Beems, some years ago took occasion to remark in a 
German magazine that the American German press was, as a rule, 
very ignorant, very miserable, and very ungrammatical. Tho 
injured journalists responded by a torrent of abuse, thereby 
establishing the soundness of Herr von Hellwald's criticisms ; but 
he, instead of feeling complimented by ibis confirmation of his 


veracity, republishes Mr. Becker's boolrand accompanies U with a 
long prefatory invective, proving no more, ,we fear, than that ha 
cannot understand a joke. Among the enormous crimes gravely 
enumerated as calculated to eqjf down the wrath of Heaven 
on Transatlantic journalists, German and English axe that one of 
them allows his subscribers to pay in potatoes, and that another 
compares earthly happiness to tne tail of a coaled pig. 

Another German traveller (10) testifies, on the contrary, that it 
is a most unusual thing to find a German denizen of the United 
States speaking otherwise than with enthusiasm of the country. 

It is true, he adds, that the German who has not succeeded haa 
commonly perished in the attempt. The author of this observa- 
tion is a very instructive and entertaining writer, who has made 
the tour of the world to inquire how the various European nations . 
are acquitting themselves of their mission ascolonists. The larger 
part 01 his first volume, and the most interesting to English readers. K 
is occupied by a description of his visit to New South Wales aha 
Victoria. We are happy to find his account highly favourable, not % 
merely as regards the material development of the colonies, but as 
to their social characteristics And the general standard of culture. 

The physical conditions of Australia will, he thinks, ultimately 

J roduce a type of inhabitant resembling the Sicilian or ^Southern 
talian. Some of the traveller’s descriptions of Australian scenery, , • 
especially of the great cataract in the Blue Mountains, are very 
striking. 

Herr Leopold Katscher (11) has not personally visited China, 
und his “ Sketchos from Chinese Life ” are consequently a compi- 
lation. Thoir materials are derived to a great extent from Arch- 
deacon Gray’s work, the best Herr Katscher could have used, and, 
being manipulated with his accustomed literary skill, tho result ia 
a very satisfactory volume. 

Tho last number of the Russian Review (12) contains an article 
of great interest to English readers, one on the communication 
between Europe and India through the Tokko-Tartar district, by 
General Annoukow. General Aunenkow considers thRt the con- 
nexion of Russia and India by a railway through the Tekko oasis, 
Herat, and Candnhar, may have a most important influence upon 
the commercial rotations of Europe and the East ; and he seems to 
hint, though he does not expressly say so, that it would supply 
Russia with a strong motive for keeping the peace iu Central Asia 
and Afghanistan. 

(zo) Ruud urn die Erde. Sittcn- und Cultu rttchilderungen aus den 
h rr vorragendsten Colonial Tandem nuch ihrem heuligen Standpunkt. Von 
Hugo Zeller. 13 d. z. Kiiln : Dumont-Schaubcrg. London : Williams & 
Norgato. 

(11) Bildcr nt/M deni Chtnesisrhen Lrbrn. Mit besondrer Riicksicht auf 
Sittenund G ebriluche. Von Leopold Katscher. Leipzig and Heidelberg: 
Winter. London: Williams & Norge to. 

(12) Russische Revue, Monatsschrift filr die Kunde Kussbuids. Ileraufl- 
gegeben von Carl Udltgcr. Jahrg. x., lift. 7. 8t. Petersburg : Schraitz- 
doiff. London : TrUbuer & Co. 

Wc have received a letter from a friend of Colonel Olcotty objecting 
to some strictures which we lately made upon that gentleman 
and Madame Blavatsky as founders of the so-called Theo$ophic 
Society of India . Our remarks were based upon the published 
accounts of their doings t which stnick us as bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to those of the u spirit mediums ” in Europe and 
America. We are quite willing to accept our Correspondent's 
statement that Colonel Olcott occupied an honourable position 
in his own country , and to believe that both he and Madams 
Blavatshj are credulous enthusiasts , and not unscrupulous 
adventurers. When, however , people promulgate pernicious 
theories , and adopt practices which , under another name 9 have been 
authoritatively pronounced illegal and misohievous , they must not 
be surprised if , in the absence of private information as to their 
biography y they lay themselves open to adverse criticism . 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected CommunU 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

T HE death of $be President of the United States causes 
deep and universal regret, though the shock of the 
first surprise has passed away. The fatal result was not 
unexpected. No physician or surgeon can with certain 
success counteract the effects of a dangerous wound, or 
the inevitable risks of an apparent convalescence ex- 
tended over several weeks. The sanguine expectations of 
his early recovery which wore for some time constantly 
expressed, as if for tho purpose of inspiring a confidence 
which every man wished to borrow from his neighbour, 
were, it is believed, not shared by competent judges in 
England. Non -professional opinions are worth nothing in 
cases of disease; but laymen of mature experience have 
learnt not to be sanguino in cases so sorious as that of 
Mr.’, Garfield. Tho death of the President will revive 
the indignation whioh was caused by the outrage when 
it was perpetrated ; and thero is fortunately no reason to 
bolieve that tho delay which has intervened will have tho 
effect of saving the lifo of tho assassin. It is satisfactory 
to know that Guiteau has not attracted to himself any 
portion of the morbid sympathy or interest which some- 
times attends the worst of criminals. His act has not 
been attributed to any motive more romantic than tho 
resentment of a disappointed place-hunter, combined with 
a vulgar desire for notoriety. It would be a causo for regret 
if he escaped the punishment which more than any other 
represents the goneral horror of atrocious crime. It is the 
doty of thoso who administer and execute justice to main- 
tain, os far as possible, the wholesome instinct which 
rejects all palliations of mnrder. Within a few weeks, whilo 
Mr. Garfield was straggling between life and death, public 
feeling has been less disposed to tolerato threats of similar 
crimes to be perpetrated in England by Irish ruffians. 
It is a grave error to believe that Nihilists and Fenians 
can openly defy tho fundamental principles of right 
and wrong without a demoralizing effect on the society 
which tolerates their profligate paradoxes. Tho wretched 
Guiteau might probably never have vontured on his 
crime if ho had not been corrupted by such examples as 
that of Hartmann and by the teaching of Ross a and his 
acoomplioes. Tne doctrine and practice of the Irish Land 
League may perhaps have had a share in familiarizing a 
■ ?ak and vicious mind with the thought of murder. That 
body at its recent Convention passed a vote of sympathy 
■with the late President ; but the speakers took the oppor- 
tunity of excusing the not less atrocious murder of the 
Emperor of Russia. It must be admitted that the 
dootrinea of the League are entirely consistent with its 
practice. 

By a natural and creditable impulse, Americans of all 
parties have during the President’s illness become more 
and more cordial i# their appreciation of his considerable 
merits ; and a large share of popular sympathy has been 
extended to Mrs.. Garfield, who seems to deserve all the 
praise Jwhlch tor devotion to her husband has earned. Mq. 
•Garfield, like some of his predecessors in the Presidency, 
and in common with many other eminent Americans, 
earned Jiis livelihood in early youth by manual laboujJ and 
contrived to educate himself. In accordance with tho 
f^e precedents, habecamc*a teacher in a school, a lawyer, 

| waotive local politician. He must have already made 
JHmsen knpwn whence joined the Federal armjr at the I 
*nge of thirty, fo$ his jnerits and his popularity obtained, ; 


for him tho rank of General before tho end of the 
It may bo doubted whother any non-professional officer 
displayed so much military aptitudo. Within & few 
years he rose to be a principal loader of tho Repub- 
lican party in tho House of Representatives, and ho seems 
to have acquired a high reputation as an olection rtianager, 
without compromising his public or private reputation for 
honesty. Immediately before his nomination for* tho Pre- 
sidency he had been elected Senator for Ohio, but ne never 
took his spat. At the Republican Convention of last year ho 
was chargod with the conduct of Mr. Sherman’s interests'; 
and ho was consequently the most conspicuous opponent of 
General Grant and of Mr. Conkling. The usual distaste 
of Conventions to the selection of the most conspicuous 
candidate rendered it necessary to provide another nominee 
in the place of Mr. Sherman, and the section of delegates 
which was irreconcilably opposed to General Grant chose 
the most respectable of Mr. Sherman’s supporters as f his 
substitute. It is the best proof of Mr. Garvield’s in- 
tegrity that during the contest which ensued he was 
not accused by tho opposite party of political or personal 
misconduct. Ho seems, indeed, to have posses*! bbtH 
remarkable ability and an unusually pure moral chartfbtef. 
Both tho Republicans and the Democrats wero well repre- 
sented in tho Presidential contest, for Mr. Garfield’s poli- 
tical experience might bo fairly sot off against General 
Hancock’s military services. Even Mr. Conkling, not- 
withstanding his disappointment, was inducod to canvass 
for the Republican nominee. The dispute which ensued 
as to the stipulated price of Mr. CoNKLiNo’suflervio^s has, 
through oiroumstancos, since become obsolete j^The only- 
act daring Mr. Garfield’s shoif^ 
attracted general notice was 
reasons to the lucrative post of \ 
a local opponent of Mr. Conkli^ 
probably no important siguifle 
factitious excitement which safe 
sibly have stimulated the 
assassin. 

Tho universal sympathy and * M’ldi/iuu nuiuu xi tt si 
been shown to tho President dui • prolonged suffer- 
ings docs hpnour to the feeliugs oj . coug^pyinen. Much! 
official and general inconvenience 
the suspension of tho executive fui 
and three months. Thero would 
in devising means for temporarily 
tho President; and probably 

necessary, if tho illness had -Inucli longer, to recog- 
nize his prosent successor as hiraejuity ; but tho Cabinet, 
with the fall approval of tho >country, determined to* do 
nothing which might possibly throw impediments in the 
way of the President’s recovery. It was kfcown that he. 
continued to tako an active interest in pnblic business, and an 
invalid might probably have boon depressed by the know- 
ledge that it had been thought necessary to provide for a 
long suspension of his official activity. In the saiftb G/pirit . I * 
in whioh the spectators remninod silent a(f the stations 
which he passed between Warrington and Long Branch, 
tho entire nation acquiesced in thp expediency of postpon- 
ing every other interest to the consideration of tho means by 
which hiB recovery might bo bbst promoted^ The genuine 
sympathy which was manifested in foreign countries, and 
especially in* England — and ► to which, vnlli characteristic 
good feeling, tho Queen has given expression by ordering 
a Court* mourning — appears to have received duo rocog 
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lift -fortunately happenefl^hat during ^hcfTorJed^eMrement 
of the ^President, no poRQf^l v<j^j^n J oA importance 
; either at {home 6t abroad rdtjufrea immediate attention. 
TheiP&ESlDEKT liad the* satisf|e#cprf\nQwing that the 
counter Iras in full enjoyment of unprecedented prosperity, 
ahlfthafl efron if Congress had been sitting, there was no 
urgent need of* legislation. No wther great community 
bad the*- gjtatV fortune to bo equally independent of 
QoveriimoQffeb an^ of representative assemblies. 

Mr? Anftfunytwho now succeeds as President, 1ms during 
- *thc hit? interval of suspense judiciously withdrawn him- 

* Hplf ad much as possible from public notice. Hu belongs 
to the section of the Republican party which was personally 
dppojMjd *to Mr. Garfield ; but it is not certain that tbo in- 
ternal dissensions which provailed at Chicago implied any 

otiiHct of political opinion. Mr. Arthur has not attained 
flhe spmo rank aeliis predecessor, and ho has boon asso- 
ptCu with tho less respoctablo section of the Republican 
jtjn* Bnt M#L Arthur was by a customary compro- 
D‘ appointed Vico- President on tho nomination of Mr. 
Jonkling, and ho had earned the distinction by local 
activity and reputation for personal integrity and capacity 
in &r*' important post. Now that he is President, it 
'will bo his interest as well as his duty to defend tho 
"logitindfcto prerogatives of the ollice against Senators 
and'iUeotion managers. While ho was engaged in orga- 
. jiituig Caucuses and conventions ho probably relied, 
fjke ot'fler active politicians, on the disposal of official 
appointments as tho natural motive power of American 
party polities. As President ho may not improbably look 
ratnor to tho public interest, and he may endeavour to 
promote official efficiency by a reform of the Civil Service. 
A natural, if not a logical, result of tlio lato disaster will 
be a disposition to support tho President for tho time 
ibeixu? in the due discharge of his functions. Mr. Arthur 
wilibe unwise if he fails to profit by a reaction against 
th& Senatorial usurpations which began in tbo Presidency 
of Mr. Andrew Johnson. His first duty naturally was to 
Refine his position to the Cabinet which had boon ap- 

* pointed by Mr. Garfield. Jt was expected that Mr. 
TOAiNi^. would bo relieved of his post as Secretary of 
' Strife, Trot it does not yet appear that any alteration has 

feefch made in the Cabinet. 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN UKASE. 


^tOME o^the fruits of the Dantzig meeting have not 
- lO men ^png in making their appearance, and they en- 
4 tirqjy juBifyiho anticipation that tho results of that inter- 
ViewLWould ffhove in no respect unfavourable to Austria, 
JSijud that it was directed, at least in great measure, to the 
*,hpncoction of fresh attempts to remedy tho internal dis- 
orders of the two Empires. Whether tho telegram at- 
tributed to Baron Haymekle, in reference to the behaviour 
and ??rince Bismarck, be genuine or not, 
ivb trepicion socmsjgfco "eat upon tho very cordial despatch 
. of tho €zar to tho Emperor of Austria, and this would, of 


, i|iaelf, bo sufficiqnt pi 
*was intended, lndl 


lof that no nmbrago to that potentate 
Id a probable interview between the 
two gpvereigft^lius since been announced. The new Ukase 
published mt St. Petersburg on Wednesday, and approved 
*by thej£kZAu a wook previously (that is to say, just after the 
Xhmts^g Conference), has produced a variance of opinion 
, between tho evening and the morning organs of Radicalism 
Sn Loftdtt; the Daily News putting the natural and his- 
torically correct construction upon it, tho Pall Mall Gaze tic 
taking its contemporary to task for ignorance of foreign 

* polhios, and for mistaking a mere codification of pro- 
1 vioua enactments for tho proclamation of a new reign 
1 4F terror. This is not tho first time that tbo JJaily 
nt ,Ncu$>hiis not been lluBsophile enough to satisfy tho 

* indent devotion of tho Pall Mall to tho liberators of 

v£ul#mia conquerors of Central Asia. The morning 

\jpurna!tyasr severely taken to task not long ago by tho 

; etching one for its maladroit remonstran cos with tho Czar 
^ hisdiagrant hjoeach of thl undertaking givon to, or at 
least OTotcd by, Sir Charles Dilee. There is no need to 
, -a^btnpc arbitration in. this dispute ; and it might be suf# 
dflpfitojsty tJiht the fit. Petersburg stockbrokers appear 
haVfc V'e^ ss ignorant of politics at tho Deftly News, in- 
, t^d^fchs^he/Bourse is repeated to have been ‘depressed in 

.* — TT1 - T. •_ M . . 
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new Ukase, 'ir it in tome 

the nntqffous edicts Jaavidg # ^ _ 

of the interior which havqoieen issued since IstoLOVttaW 
attempt on the late Cza V ; repeats them in a»dWbi**d' 
formas tends thoir application in spmte eases, and gijtB£ 
them the additional weight of a eut. ■ 

must be taken, and will be taken, hf Wwjf one concerned { 
as a repetition of the refusal of the Czar to deal with tfi#' 
discontent in his Empire by any other means than : 
sion of the most summary and high-handed kind, and ... 
a new blow to the hope? which were entertained at his 
accession, and which were thought to be justified by dpcu- • 
ments known to havo rccoivod, or all bat reoeiyed, hhrf 
father’s assent on tho eve of Kussakoff’s crime. 

It is not possible to anticipate with any certainty whsfc \ 
will bo the effect of this fresh start in tho apparently hoppd< 
loss crusade against Nihilism. To bogin vpth, the most 
formidable Ukases are in Russia vory often li^tj^mt)^ tbjkn 
so much ink and paper, owing to tho troi&pnfibiiB jresist- 
anco of inertia, if not of actual ill-will, vmioh tho huge 
machine of Russian bureaucracy interposes in the way <rf 
thoir working. Ordinances qnite as stringent, if leBs. 
regularly codified, and narrower in their application ip? 
some cases, were in force at the time of tho later attempts 
on the life of Alexander II. ; yet, but for the audacity of the 
conspirators, and tho treachery or human weakness of 
Goldderg, it is not probable that any but the immediate 
actors in either of them would have been caught. The 
Ukase, indeed, places or maintains under a modified state 
of 6iogo a considerable portion of Russia, including most 
of tho larger towns. Tho officials charged with its execu^ 
tion can arrest, search, forbid residence, transport suspected- 
persons from one place to another ; inMhct, they cim ao 
pretty much what they please with tho whole popumtibn 
of the districts under their chargo. But tho very width of 
these powers betrays a certain weakness in them. *Tho 
cook lias the most admirable batter ie de cuisinh "for 
dealing with tho hare when caught ; but bo is not furnished 
with any additional powers of tracking and catching hor. 
Hitherto it has not been that tho arms of Russian Go- 
vernors have been shortened, but that thoir eyes have been 
blinded. Thoir detectives havo either not known who 
wero the dangerous persons, and where they were to be 
found, and what were their intentions, or, if they have 
known all this, they have kept it to themselves. And yet the 
Ukase, while thus very unlikely to bo fruitful of good, is 
still capablo of being fortilo in evil. It is a fresh challenge 
to the Nihilists, a fresh admission that tho Czar and an 
unknown portion of his subjects are at war, a fresli^iinna- 
tural bandage restraining the lifo of tho nation. If it is 
very hard to catch Nihilists, it is very easy to suppress 
newspapers, to hunt peaceful merchants about Russia, to 
deport and intern and arrest and banish, to keep up a feel- 
ing of panic among tho well-intentioned, and foster tho 
flame of conspiracy in those whose intentions *.r^ evil. 
Whatever may bo tho effect of states of siege, they are not 
historically identified with peaceful progress, with the 
development of half-civilized nations into higher civiliza- 
tion, with financial couvaloscenco, or even with abstinence 
from hazardous and aggressive foreign policy. It is some- 
times argued that England ought to be rather grateful to 
the Nihilists, inasmuch as they give Russia plenty to do at 
home. England does not in anyxase waut allies offeliis 
kind ; but, us a matter of fact, thgpesigns of Russia with 
which alouo England lias anything to do are much more 
likely to l»u pushed on more boldly than to be checked 
owing to thiB cause. To Russia and Austria the troubles 
of tho Czar with his subjects may be a pledge of his good 
behaviour, but hardly to England. 

It is a favourite habit with Radical friends of Russia to 
compare covertly or openly Ukases against tho Nihilists 
with Coercion Acts in Ireland. The comparison goes about 
as far as this, that there are prisonqftin both cases, ami 
persons put into them. But it would bo very difficult to 
find two forms of revolt against authority more difArent 
in thomsolvcs, and therefore requiring moifo difference ef 
treatment, than Nihilism and Land-Leaguisin. The Nihilist 
is frequently, if not always, an atrocious scoundrel ; but 
his scoundrelUm, notwithstanding its atrocity, is kpeitKer 
sordil nor self-seeking. His object is«not to pus some-* 
body olse's purse in his own ^pocket. * It is, ind 
difficult to say what his objeefafix^a ^material 
aud the* fanatical intangibleness of his creed matt 
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foroeM^jfjb iw^motieh against him, the more 
^jadly does his msane^energy of resimnce become. 

and air might posdflRy kill the germs of his disease 
in those in whom it has not taken deep root? darkness 
and repression are likely, if not certain, to fUstor those 
germs. Bat the Land Leaguer, though ho is vqgy often 
an atrooions scoundrel too, is a very different sort of 
person. His objects are purely material. If be is, as bis 
American friends say, a “ boas,” those objects arc political 
eminence and authority ; if<fce is of the rank and file, thoy 
are simply as much of his neighbour’s goods as ho can got. 
Suqhaperson is perfectly easy to deal with if sufficient energy 
bettsed. Make the prospect of material discomfort and loss 
more probable than the prospect of material power and 
jsfhin, and he will be a loyal enough subject, because it is 
his interest to be so. His motives and views are thoroughly 


l sordid aiftb low, and they must bo met accordingly. Of 
dbaifS^ittis not impossible that there may bo a few 
.'fisioharifll to whom Homo Rule, or an Irish Republic, 
or even (for the tricks of fanaticism are endless) some 
idealized form of tenant-right is what the vague idea 
of the annihilation of the social system is to the Russian 
anarchist. But such persona are certainly very few, and, 
as far as it is possible to discover, they have for the 
most part held aloof from Mr. Pa knit lib’s gross and material 
crusade. The tactics, therefore, which are 4 \ie as well as 
just in Ireland (half-heartedly as they have been hitherto 
appliod there), are not by any moans nccossarily wise — 
not to speak of their justice — in Russia, oven if it wero 
possible to carry them out there. Experience sooms to 
show that it is not possible Whether it bo the case thut 
the official cl^sa itself is really leavened with Nihilism, or 
>£hat the ingrained and apparently indestructible corrup- 
tion of Russian bureaucracy enables tho conspirators 
to secure neutrality, if not help, from those whose 
duty it is to counterwork them, it is notorious that 
• hitherto the most elaborate and unfettmod despotism 
in tho world has fought a constantly losing battle 
with its foe. The new UkaHe is not any more than 
its predecessors directed in the very slightest degree to 
tho extirpation of the causes of the evil. It does not oven 
take account of tho existence of such causes, nor does it 
amount to more (so much may be granted to tho Pall Mall 
Gazette) than a refurbishing and rebran dishing of weapons 
which have been al_ftdy tried and found blunt and useless. 
It is in tho fact of this useless renewal, and not in any 
specific novelty in the attempt, that tho unfortunate signi- 
ficance of the measuro lies. 

it 


LAND LEAGUE DOCTRINES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

TT 1 HE revolutionary action of tlio Land League Con- 
ventioq|in Dublin might bo expected to discourage 
tSe agitation against landed property in Great Britain ; 
but combined cupidity and pedantry aro still activo in 
urging the application in a peaceable country of the doc- 
trines which have produced the present anarchy in Ireland. 
On a Highland estate a body of small tenants has, iu close 
conformity with Irish precedent, refused to pay any rout 
nnloss'a reduction of 25 per cent, is conceded. Tho 
.♦arbitrary composition ottered for a lawful debt is ap- 
parently a substitute for the standard of Giamm's valu- 
ation which has been now shamelessly abandoned by tho 
Land Lcaguo. In Scotland there happens to be no such 
assessment; but tho principle of robbery may be applied 
in many forms. It may bo hoped that the plagiarists of 
spoliation will find that tho law is still strong enough to 
enforce the performance of obligations, and to punish tho 
outrages which may not improbably be contemplated. 
The English Farmers* Alliance, and the Aberdeenshire 
tenants who cpjpmand tho sympathy of Mr. J. Howabd and 
his coadjutors, have not hitherto advanced to the same 
jsfcage of lawlessness. They h6pe, indeed, to deprive land- 
owners ofca considerable part of their property iu favour of 
claimants who have no moral or equitable pretext for*thoir 
demands ; but tho Farmers’ Alliance for the present looks 
;*■ ratherto Mr. Gladstone than to any English imitator of Mr. 
; PArnell. Predatory legislation, if it can be obtained, wfh 
* b& safer andlhore respectable than agrarian rebellion ; nor, 
Sjsaiacd, aro thft JSnglilfi advocates of tenant-right to be 
. Tjpbtoed on a ievol^with the priests aud denjuagogues who 
r preaoljr ffiunderitan^ rebellion in Dublin. The proposed 
* ' ^ 
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lattfh methods ‘ is still farthg ^liieit -to whj$b<a«rao- 
oratio'S^jastiOe hasroaobfed fii Great Britain. *Mr. GtAD- v 
stone has, ^fter hfls (^drnaryv-fashion, encouraged agitoiadtj; * 
agitation by ffoupisi&g a Land Bill of which the pr6 visions 
are not defined.* His c&vn convictions on the subject have 
probably still to bo formqfl. f *: \ 

Journalists whojwmpporb the mutely selfish ‘'pretensions 
of malcontent farmers frequently repeat* the Jacobinical 
cant of invidious contrasts botwoon owners who aro sup- 
posed to bo living in luxury and the barJjswOrking culti- 
vators of the soil. The same argument m^y bo more 
plausibly used against the possessors of any other kind of 
properly. If the acquisition and ^hereditary transmission 
of wealth is not to bo tolerated, it is idle to dpiouncfo, as a 
special abuse, the least profitable mode of invei&bipnt. It 
is as lawful to purchase the right of receiving j^ent as to* 
become a national creditor, or % holder of Bhatoe* or 
debentures in any commercial undertaking. $t is con- 
ceivable, though not probable, that t^e Legislature might 
bo justified in effecting a compulsory purchuso/, of the 
rights of any kind of capitalists ; but the Farmbrs* 
Alliance and tho Aberdeenshire agitators propose to 
transfer, without compensation, to another clbstf of tho 
community, tho property which is vested in tlje present 
owners of land. In tho Lottiians, and on Bon}° parts of 
the Border, there are tenant-farmers who have 10,000?., 
20,000/., or, perhaps, 40,000 1. invested in t^pfl bigness ; 
and, iu the exercise of tlieir undoubted rigl 5 t, ttiey livp 
and educate their families in a stylo suited to? their 
pecuniary condition. There must be many small land* 
owners who are forced to live in a humbler Tnanner, 
while the holders of great patrimonial estates of course 
enjoy the advantages of their position. Tho tenants 
have no more right to be further enriched at tho expense 
of tho landlords than the occupiers of houscs.,in "VJTost- 
minster or Murylcbono to claim an arbitrary rcdifbtion of . 
their rents or an extension of their present tenfraS. In 
Abordeonsbiro thoro aro more small farm than in 
Lothian*, but there aro also many large occupiers. t ^The 
custom of tho country is to lot farms on nineteen years* 
leases; and, until lately, the practice was hold, up tho 
envy of English tenants. The leasehold or wt ^his ifir^fc 
entrauco on tho farm is often a stranger who has (inquired 
his interest in the open market, and he not a shadow 
of claim to the continuance of its tenure at the expiration 
of his term. It is well known that both '♦in Scotluacl and 
in England an agricultural IcaBe is a one-sided contract; 
inasmuch as the landlord cannot practically insist on re- 
taining a tenant who, finding that ho has made h bad 
bargain, desires to surrender his farm, jluriig th6 late 
depression hundreds of leaseholders liqgo *<|£n™r\jjed and 
obtained reductions of rent, or entire Release fjfipm their 
contracts, with almost as little obstruction as ir 1 they had 
been tenants from year to year. A reasonable claim on 
the liberality of the landlord has perhaps not arisen & fro-, 
quently in Aberdeenshire as in the South. Since little 
wheat is grown in tho county, Americaft coipnfltitjpp has" 
only affected tho farmers through tho increasin' intporta-i 
lion of cattle ; and there lias been no largo 015* permanent' 
depreciation in the value of stock Tim bad scrtBons jyhich 
have recurred in all parts of Abo Country havo been .much 
less injurious to oats and turnips than t<f tho pjrpducts Of 
arable districts in more gonial climates. ^ » . 

Tho vicious principle of tho Irish Land fflll i| producing 
its natural effect in other parts of tho country's well' as 
in Aberdeenshire and Bedfordshire. At a late rr^otipg at, 
Carmarthen, Mr. Rowell, member for tho crfJRnfy, courted 
tho favour of tho farmers by announcing that they wbro 
jnBtly entitled to fixity of tenure; and Mr. DuCEHibf, 
member for Herefordshire, himself a tenant- farifhor, 'to- * 
commended the revival of the Rebi^a riots, which 
iuvolved, as perhaps Mr. Duckiiam was not awardl dnp 
brutal murder. It is unnecessary after recont fitfcissjoDs 
to prove that fixity of tenure involves both the jddiasal 
assessment of rent and the right of Selling tho* tenant’s 
interest, with tho result of ultimately 'raising the .rent 
to the highest point. Mr. Powell was perhaps^ scarcely 
consoious that be was recommending barefaced robbery. 
Tho term of confiscation is *nApplicabla| a* it 1 implies 
expropriation for the advantage of tho national ~Tx*e^su ry . 
Arbitrary transfer of 4 property to a cla^wlijGb «eomrtunds 
a majority of votes riq. a more Bhamidtes innovation/ 
The Welsh farmers ha%0 been, on tl^tf ^holfc, compara : 
tivoty pro9perot^% dhring-tjie latq depression, ; except in • 
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some districts which hare suffered from diseases of sheep. 
There is no reason to suppose that in such oases the land- 
lords have boon wanting in liborality ; and, in fact, the 
tenants are perfectly contented ; bat probably their honesty, 
may not be proof against the blandishments of a member 
who proposes to pay his constituents for their votes by 
handing over to them a portion of the property of their 
landlords. The Principality is indebted to Mr. Gladstone 
for another mischievous precedent in addition to the Irish 
Land Bill. Th^ Welsh Sunday Closing Bill is in itself a 
measure of secondary importance, and it has probably 
effected its principal object in confirming the political 
devotion of the Welsh Dissenting preachers to the Minister. 
It may perhaps also have been designed as a preparation for 
separate Welsh legislation in matters of graver importance. 
Mr. Powell’s suggestion of plunder was nominally confined 
to Wales, though it would be neither more nor less unjust 
in England than in the principality. Mr. Gladstone, him- 
self a Welsh landowner, may probably havo contemplated 
provincial disestablishment rather of incumbents than of 
landlords. 

The Trado-Unions Congress, among its many political 
excursions into provinces remoto from its proper functions, 
recommended the enactment of a Land Bill which the 
managers of tho Congress judiciously abstained from de- 
fining. The assembled delegates probably disliked land- 
owners as an aristocratic class ; blit it iB also possiblo that 
they may havp been deluded by the economic fallacies of 
numerous tneorists. In one of thoir resolutions they 
expressed tho opinion that it was desirablo to produco tho 
largest amount of food from tho soil \ and of course they 
forgot, ill common with thoir literary instructors, to refer 
to the cob t of production. No othor country is so cheaply, 
and therefore so profitably, cultivated as England. If the 
soil wore made to produce half as much again by the efforts 
of double the number of cultivators, the result would 
evidently bo an economical loss. That the present occu- 
piers would work to greater advantage under an altered 
law is in the highest dogroo improbable ; and ambitious 
tenant-farmers may be well assured that thoy are not the 
objects of the sympathy of the Agricultural Labourers* 
Union, .which induced the Congress to meddle with the 
land quqstlon. The artisans probably believe that thoy 
would in some indefinite manner derive advantage from 
the establishment of a peasant proprietary. A middlc- 
clas$ aristocracy of large farmers would greatly resemble 
the m&nufaotureus for whom the Trado-Unions entertain 
but a qualified feeling of attachment. Tho elections in 
North Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire probably represent 
the real opinions of intelligent tenant-farmers. They 
cannot but? be a^tare that, though Mr. Gladstone rewarded 
them by v the Gfound Game Bill for their support at the 
general election, no is abont to transfer their political 
influence to tho labourers, who will in turn receive somo 
electoral bribe, probably at tho expense of their employers. 

It may also be hoped that reasonable farmers will scarcely 
demand a right to retain thoir occupations in perpetuity 
while <thev retain *tho privilege, which they frequently 
exercise, of throwing up their farms ut pleasure. 


THE FttlSXCIl COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

a forcigu Government roaches a decision which 
V V is on the whole convenient, it is well not to critioizo too 
* “f ® te P 8 by which it has arrived at that decision. 

The h reqoh Minister of Commence appears to have spent 
his leisure <h<ftrs, since tho close of tho elections, in study- 
ing tfc© Queen s speech, lie has, consequently, seen cause 
to,* change completely his estimate of the prospects of tho 
commercial negotiations which came to so sudden au end 
not long ago. Up and his colleagues have, it seems, been 
all along sincoroly anxious to conclude a new treaty with 
England, * Had they been left to themselves thoy would 
gladly have mot the English demands half-way. It is not the 
will, but tho ability, that has been wanting. As Ministers 
they, must be guided by the decisions of thoir Parlia- 
mentary Assemblies ; and by one of these decisions the 
Government were forbidden to prolong the tseaty then in 
forces without an assurance that a now treaty would bo 
concluded at an early date. When tho negotiations camo 
* to an end ,in London At. Tikaud was unablo to fed 
any inch assurance, and be therefore "had no choicp but to 
deottue tho oropbsed prolongation. • In the Queen’s Speech 
Jb# fttymd all that he wanted. The coo^ingeucy contem- 


, * % * 
plated Tby the French Legislature had been realised* Tho 
required assurance that a new treaty would be concluded 
at an early date was at length forthcoming, and the French 
Ministers werd free to agree to the prolongation of the 
existing treaty. M. Tjrard's stHement is entirely correct. 
The French Government were bound by the decrees &f 
their Parliamentary Assemblies, and the Queen’s Speech on 
prorogu jpg Parliament proved that the English Government 
wished to conclude a fresh treaty, and therefore presumably 
would make no unnecessary delay in the negotiations. 
What M. Tikaud did not explain was why ho had himself 
moved tho Chambers to impqpe the restrictions which he 
afterwards pleaded as a justification for his refusal to pro- 
long the treaty, and why he had ever allowed himself to 
doubt tho genuineness of the English desire to bring %he 
negotiations to a speedy close. It was not neoessaiy, 
however, for him to go back upon questions which havo notlr 
ceased to bo interesting ; and, if he was not compelled to 
make the retrospect, it was certainly prudent to4)mit it. 

The negotiations which were opened on Afondayin - 
Paris certainly wear a more promising aspect than those 
which were lately carried on in London. The French 
Government has, to all appearance, suddenly become 
really desirous of concluding a new treaty. M. Tirard 
proclaims the lively satisfaction felt by the Government ' 
of tho Republic at recoiving tho English Commissioners, 
and his hope that the negotiations will be rendered more 
rapid and easy by tho spirit of conciliation which animates 
all who take part in them. So far as the French Govern- 
ment are concerned, the uncertainty which has too long 
hung over the commercial relations of the two countries 
will soon be snccooded by a definitive system. M. Tirard 
will not find any opposition to this result offered from the 
English side. Tho English Government have never made 
any secret of their attitude in the matter. They hava 
from the first declared that thoy would not accept any 
treaty which is, on tho whole, less favourable to English 
trado than tho treaty of i860. There are many points 
even in that treaty which might bo modified to the 
advantage of this country ; but the Government has 
never made tho concession of these modifications an in- 
dispensable condition to the conclusion of anew treaty. All 
that they havo insisted on is that the existing treaty should 
not be modifiod for the worse. Unless M. Tirard is playing 
with tho English Commissioners, which is scarcely proba- 
ble, ho would not have reopened the question merely to 
renew proposals equivalent to those which havo already 
been rejected. It may be assumed, with somo confidence, 
that England will not again bo asked to accept worse 
terms than those which are conceded to her by tho treaty 

still m force. What we got in i860 wo shall retain m 
1 881. 

On the wholo, this is a result with which we may fairly 
lee satisfied. Lord Grey has shown that there is much 
to lie said m favour ° f a refusal to enter into any treaty 
winch binds onr hands as regards the imposition of duties 
on imports ; and, if the Commercial Treaty were allows 
to expire, it might be consoling to remember that Eng- 
land had, at all events, re-entered the narrow way of eco- 
nomical orthodoxy. It is not improbable that England 
would, in the end, have suffered less from the feilure of 
tho negotiations than France. The falling off in the ex- 

g °? ds conse( l uenfc on tho changes in the 
French tariff must havo been followed by a corresponding 
felling off in the exports of French goods. A customof 
who will not take his payment in tho ordinary trade way 
lTr nVen, r a P, ers onago that nobody will buy of him 

^thVfinnrT ^ ° “V ° a ° ° ls °- SP 00 ** 1 Bftioles, SUOh 

n. w* ^°. rdoanx wines, would have continued to find 
a market in tins country, and tho rise in price caused 

^ t '°, u f° su . al methods of payment that must have 

wonM ! pte t “ V 0w of the 8car( % of bills of exchange 

Lut M L reoaids n |h , ° Sma11 *° hftve J “ n °h affected the safe. 

. „ “ “'g a Hk the great mass of goods, what the pur. 

toX^d 1 S arg0l l d ? terminod b 7 whal! 1 the seller hao 
for French * substitute that could havo been devised 
mLil? h produce would have been pushed, into the 
mai ket, as giving the seller less trouble and larger profits 

1 wou * d have been reaped by the English 
ptoducer without the evils which would follow uoon^mv 

SZ 10 ' “.v i th ° Fai l Trad ® “Station. EfaglisE ma.nl - 

Frenc ’il f°* have * W .* t«rd battle with , 
JPreuch manufactures, would havo found themselves. . 

avoured by the English middleman on-i grounds not of 
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pfttriftistti bat tof convenience. Even the English con- 
sumer might have been the better for the impetus given by 
the partial closing of tlie French market to the discovery 
of new outlets for English enterprise, and in this way 
of 'new supplies for English use. It may be objected that, 
if this picture is true, the renewal of the negotiations 
ought to be a subject of regret rather than of satisfaction. 
The answer is that, though, when the bird in the hand has 
been lost by no fault of ours, it is wise to turn our 
thoughts to the bird in the bush, we may still fuel glad 
when the bird in the band has been unexpectedly re- 
covered. The benefits which might possibly have followed 
upon the abolition of the conventional tariff with France 
belong to tbo class of blessings which come from adver- 
sity. Under the now stimulus Englishmen might have 
become more inventive and, in the end, more prosperous 
than they would have been without this stimulus. But 
■we do not ordinarily throw away what wo have gained on 
the plea that poverty will quicken our faculties; and, in 
the tame way, wo may fairly be glad to be sparod a certain 
loss to some branches of English trade, though we have 
at the same time to forego possible gains to other 
branches. 

Why M. Tirard, after allowing tho negotiations to drop, 
should afterwards have wished to renew them is not ap- 
parent. Nor would it be safe to assume that we havo yet 
seen the last of Ministerial changes of purpose. It may 
be supposed that the French Government haB scon reason 
to suppose that tho nation is less decidedly Protectionist 
than they had imagined, and that the improved prospects 
of the troaty are due to this discovery. But the note pub- 
lished in the Temps on Wednesday shows that oven now the 
French Ministers are not at all disposed to burn their boats. 
According to this statement, there has been no concession 
on either side. Tho English negotiators have not absolutely 
rejected the principle of specific duties; the French 
Government was always willing to prolong tho existing 
treaty, provided that the negotiations for a now ono wore 
far enough advanced. It may be, therefore, that tho 
French Cabinet is now of opinion that the nation is a 
shade more Protectionist than its members thought a 
week ago, though they still hold it to bo a shade less 
Protectionist tliun l^ey thought three weeks ago. As tho 
position of this country in the matter is perfectly unmis- 
takable, thero is no need to be disturbed at these seeming 
variations of jmrpo.se on tho part of tho French Govern- 
ment. Wo wish to conclude a treaty which shall go 
further in the direction of Free-trade than tho Treaty of 
1S60. Wo are willing to conclude a treaty which shall in 
the aggregate go as far in the direction of Froe-trado as 
tho Treaty of i860. We are resolved not to conclude a 
treaty which shall from this point of view bo inferior to 
the Treaty of i860. Under tho guide of competent ex- 
perts it is hardly possiblo that ft negotiation carried on 
upon these lines should go far wrong. 


LORI) JUSTICE BR AM WELL. 

OBD JUSTICE BKAMWELL’S intention of re- 
tiring from the Bench had been known for somo 
time; and yet his unabated vigour caused a kind of surp- 
rise when he actually resigned his office. It is much to 
e wished that other judges, and indeed all great public 
functionaries, would follow his example by anticipating tho 
inevitable diminution of their efficiency. It has, indeed, 
sometimes happened that judges havo continued to servo 
at an advanced ago to the public advantage. Lord 
Campbell acquired a great judicial reputation, though ho 
had become Jjord Chief Justice after soventy ; and he 
became a competent Lord Chancellor at eighty. O11 the 
other band, many instances might bo quoted of judges 
■who have lingered on tho bench in the decline of 
their faculties to the groat detriment of tho administra- 
tion of justice. It was said of one high legal dignitary, 
formerly an eminent lawyer, that his death, even if 
the 7 acancy had not been filled np, was equivalent to the 
appointment of an additional judge. The decay of the 
intellectual faculties seems to destroy the consciousness 
that they aro impaired. Lord J ustice Bramwell may pos- 
sibly, like some of his predecessors, feel for a time the loss 
of a congenial employment, but it is much better that a 
certain amount of energy should be wasted than that a 
worn-out veteran should suggest a contrast between his 
former capacity and his senile sluggishness or garrulity. 


Lord Justice Bramwell would doubtless have been for 
some years to come as competent as formerly to discharge 
his duties, but he has acted wisely in leaving the scene 
>of his twenty-five years’ labours before any question could 
arise as to the expediency of his making room for some 
younger successor. 

Only professional critics fully appreciate either the im- 
portance of judicial ability or the qualities of different 
judges. It is not undesirable that there should be on the 
Bench varieties of faculty and acquirement. Mon of the 
world, trained by long experionco of ordinary litigation, 
are sometimes valuable judges, though they may have 
little pretension to the character of profound lawyers ; but 
in all oases legal instinct and common sense aro indispens- 
able. it is sulliciont that a few members of the Bench 
should provide for tho whole body the necessary knowledge 
of the more recondite mysteries of tho law ; and tho ten- 
dency of modern judicial practice is to diminish tho 
importance both of accumulated cases and of remote legal 
inferences. The subtle process of deducing absurd logical 
conclusions from admitted principles has fitllon into com- 
parative disuse since tho removal of a former generation 
of judges trained in the old system of special pleading. 
Tho fine analogies of law may still exerciso tho keenest 
intollect without superseding tho primary duty of dis- 
pensing justice to the immediate litigants. Forty years 
ago tho most successful practitioners wore masters of 
tho rules of a highly artificial science; and they ad- 
dressed some judges who were too we&k to 'detect 
their sophisms, and others who sympathized with tho 
moBt elaborate display of far-fetched astuteness. The 
greatest judges were comjiaratively exempt from tbo 
failing of their colleagues, but the law which they ad-i 
ministered was unduly technical and not sufficiently 
elastic. The legislative changes which havo since been 
introduced have coincided with a growing anxiety on the 
part of tho Bench to render substantial as well as formal 
justice. Tho inchoate fusion of Law and Equity has intro- 
duced into either system remedies which were not formerly 
attainable. 

Lord Justice Bramwell was one of tho most learned 
of lawyers, lie was also ft iuati of business and ft man of 
the world, and he had an intellectual, as well as a moral, 
disliko of injustice. Even if he had boon naturally 
eloquent, he would probably not havo yielded to the 
temptation of courting popular admiration by oratorical 
exhibitions. He had no sympathy with tho desire which 
ho imputed to ono of his former colleagues of having 
every day half a column of tho Times to himself. His 
reputation for pointed, vigorous, and sometimes humorous 
remark scarcely extended boyond tho Bar. During his 
long career in tho rank of a puisne judge, he was regarded 
as one of tho three or four most efficient members of tho 
Bench ; and on the constitution of tho present Court of 
Appeal his promotion was roccivcd with the general ap- 
jiruval of tho profession. In his later office ho has fully 
justified the expectations which were formed. It may be 
said, without disrespect to tho surviving members of the 
Court, that it derived a great portion ol’ its strength from 
tho presence of Lord Justice James and Lord Justice 
Bramwell. It is not certain that the constitution of tho 
Court under the Judieaturo Act lias yet reached its final 
shape. The stages of appeal have been unnecessarily 
and inconveniently multiplied ; and many questions are 
submitted to tho Lords Justices which ought to have 
been settled in tho Court below. It has also become 
too frequent a practice to carry actions to tho House 
of Lords, notwithstanding tho high authority of tho 
Court of Appeal ; but the tribunal has disposed of a 
largo mass of legislation, and it has incidentally added 
much to tho body of law. Many theorists have ob- 
jected to tho judicial legislation which has for centuries 
been the principal clement in the fabric of English law ; 
but as long as precedents are held to bo binding ou co- 
ordinate and inferior Courts, it is impossible to discontinue 
tho ancient practice. Even if Parliamentary legislation 
woro more carefully conducted than it is, and were more 
systematic in its procedure, it is impossible to foresee all the 
legal issues which aro raised and docidcd iu daily practice. 
Next to the practical administration of justice, the virtual 
enactment of laws by the application of recognized princi- 
ples to novel combinations of facts is the most important 
function of the judicial body, and especially of tho Court of 
Appeal. It 19 believed that its decisions have been generally 
sound, and that they command the respect of the j>rofcssion. 
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A controversy has for some time been, pending as to 
the best constitution of a Court of Appeal. Several 
judges have taken part in the discussion on either side ; 
and it would perhaps bo unseemly to pronounce a positive 
opinion on the expediency of entrusting to the same per- 
sons original and appellate jurisdiction. Some writers of 
authority maintain that the ancient arrangement of 
appeals to the Exchequer Chamber was sound in prin- 
ciple. They consider that a judgo relegated to a separate 
Court of Appeal loses touch of actual practice ; and that 
sustained familiarity with litigants and with juries facili- 
tates the application of general principles to disputod 
points. It would in any case he necessary to improve 
mi the old system of the Exchequer Chamber, in which a 
majority of three might ovorrulo two dissentients, in 
addition to four others of oqual rank in the Court below ; 
but the difficulty of framing a plausible scheme would not 
be iiisupnrablo ; and the Loan Chanvkllok, in the Bill 
which ho lately introduced, contemplated the addition to 
the Court of Appeal of some ordinary judges. It may bo 
true that the judge who hears a case in the first instunoo 
has a more difficult task than the appellate tribunal ; and 
it seems to some members of the Bench a hardship that 
the higher rank should be combined with the discharge of 
tlio lighter duty. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that most of the Lords Justices have had long experi- 
ence on the Bench, and that the others have learned their 
business in active practice at the Bur. It probably seems to 
laymen" that ltf^tlie judicial division of labour greater skill 
in the establishment of legal principles is likely to bo at- 
tained by judges who do nothmg else. It will not bo dis- 
puted that, if a separate Court of Appeal is to bo main- 
tained, the judicial qualities of its mombors are of the 
highest importance. Lord Justice James has been replaced 
by one of the ablest judges on the Bench in the person of 
the Master of the Rolls. The choice of a successor to 
Lord Justice Bramwell, who will almost necessarily be a 
Common lawyer, is not yet announced. It is not yet 
ascertained whether Law Officers are likely to seek com- 
pensation for the abolition of two high judicial posts by 
becoming candidates for places in the Court of Appeal. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Attorney or 
Solicitor General will be a candidate on the prosent 
occasion. 


wise involve a shook. When* half a oejitury ago* the 
Government of Charles X. took possession of Algiers, no 
similar question arose. The defeated potentate had been 
ihe open enemy of the conqueror, and the expedition had 
been originally undertaken with the purpose of effecting 
his final overthrow. It was notorious that the provoca- 
tion which he had given by piratical outrages was a mere 
pretext for the attempt to rehabilitate an unpopular 
Government by an appeal to national ambition. 

The present French Ministry would perhaps scarcely 
have engaged in the undertaking if they had foreseen the 
cost and trouble which have b<Jen incurred. No effective 
resistance could be offered by the Bey ; and the campaign 
against the Kroumirs was not seriously prosecuted. The 
agitation which lias actually been caused among tne 
native population from the sea to the edge of the desert t 
was certainly not expected. There is no reason to suppose 
that the various bodies of insurgents are, in conventional 
language, actuated by fanaticism. The French in Algiers 
have never practised religious intolerance; and tho 
Mahometans in Tunis have no reason to fear perSecntion 
of their faith. It is indood probable that considerable 
animosity may have been provoked by the wanton dese- 
cration of one or two shrines or places of pilgrimage; 
and in Northern Africa an insurgent chief almost always 
combines with his warlike character some pretension to be 
a saint or a prophet. A graver can so of irritation is the 
imminent risk of subjection to an alien conqueror. The 
indigenous population of Algeria, though it has long since 
submitted to French supremacy, lias never cultivated 
European civilization, and it probably sympathizes with 
tho inhabitants of the neighbouring principalities, and 
with the independent tribes on the border of the desert. 
The nominal subjects of the Boy of Tunis fully understand 
that he has been deprived of his sovereignty; and they 
are not disposed to submit without a struggle to a foroign 
conqueror. They probably understand little of the motivos 
which prompted the enterprise. The desire of emerging 
from an inactivity continued for ten years, the profits to 
be acquired by speculators in Tanisiau bonds or Tunisian 
land, tho future acquisition of great naval stations, would 
not interest tho Arab-Moors of the interior. Nothing is 
more natural than their resistance to the invader; but 
they uro rapidly discovering their inability to oppose 
him. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS. 


T"T is said that the Bey of Tunis, believing that he was 
A- \ju\>© ttaWwonofiL by v\\e French, had determined to an- 
ticipate the affront hy resigning. Ho has since boon 
assured that there was no intention of appointing another 
member of his family in his place ; and tho declaration 
i hat the French Government is not about to assume the 
Regency has boon voluntarily ronowod. Tho Bey, who 
scorns to have hooomo an adopt iu the use of tho phrases 
of European diplomacy, declared, in answer to tho friendly 
communication of the French Consul, that ho had ^icver 
for a moment beliovod in the reports which wore supposed 
to have disturbed his equanimity, and ho added that he 
reposed tho utmost confidence in his ])oworful ally. It is 
not certain whether tho Fronch propose, in conformity to 
an opinion attributed to General Lookout, tho immediate 
occupation of the capital. Although tho province is not 
formally annexed, tho French Resident controls both 
foreign relations and domestic administration, and Frencl 
garrisons hold all the strong places which thoy require for 
military purposes. As tho English Government from the 
first wisely abstained from objecting to the French enter- 
prise, R would bo idle and officious to inquire too closely 
into the mode of establishing French power in Tunis. As 
violent changes are for tho most part dangerous, it is per- 
haps desirable that the TJey should for tho present retain 
his nominal dignity. The large portion of his subjects 
who may probably bo inclined to side with tho strongest 
will find in tho ostensible continuance of their relation to 
their former ruler a sufficient excuse fur acquiescing in the 
new French dominion. Tho doubtful loyalty of the Tunisian 
troops would perhaps scarcely be proof against a demand 
that they should transfer their allegiance to the foreigner. 
Bnglieh experience in .India has not uniformly shown the 
expediency of governing a conquered territory in tho 
name Qf the native dynasty; but such fictions sometimes 
faoilita^ at the moment a transaction which might other- 


The military operations excite a faint interest, almost 
entirely removed from curiosity. English politicians are 
not concerned to learn wlicthor the despatch and reoall of 
certain contingents was a political or administrative mis- 
take. There can ho no doubt that the French Govern- 
ment could, if it were necessary, easily provide 100,000 
men for an African campaign without impairing their 
means of defence at home. It lias been said, perhaps with 
some truth, that tho shortcomings of the Fronch military 
system resemble those which received abundant notice in 
England during the South African war; but Continental 
armies are maintained on too largo a scale to find any 
difficulty in providing men for a petty war. Whether 
or not General Fakkf is a competent War Minister, 
tlio necessary reinforcements will no doubt be for- 
warded to 1 tm is and Algiers as they may he re- 
quired. 1 ho colder weather will from this timo forward 
enable tlio generals in command to undertake any 
operations which they may deem expedient ; and defects 
ot commissariat or transport will be speedily remedied. 
In some instances anxiety has been felt for the safety of 
small bodies of troops which have been chockod or sur- 
rounded by numerous enemies. At one time the aqueduct 
which supplies Tunis with water was cut: and the first 
attempts to restore, it, were unsuccessful. Not a single in- 
stance is mentioned in which an insurgent force has gained 
any considerable or permanent advantage. In two or 
threo days the Arabs wore driven from the line of tho 
broken aqueduct, ami the water at the date of the last 
accounts was flowing as usual. General Sauatier, whoso 
oommnnicutiouR were temporarily interrupted, has been 

which*™ n' y Colouel CoKRiAim; and the reinforcements 
which aie now every day disembarking will prevent the 
recnrieiioe of unequal conflicts. If the bulletins 
may be trusted, the losses of the Arabs in every success™ 

SeXunT^ 0 * 1 ,* 7 W thirt 7- fold neater thL ffe S 
inZ inu detacLraen «- The statements am the less 
B n d,b e becaQS0 tbo . insurgents have neither cannon nor 
mB l )r ? clsion ‘ They «• most formidable^! 
irregukr cavalry in their attacks on baggage trains and , 
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convoys of cattle ; but the increasing number of French 
troops will finally ensure their superiority. 

It will probably be found expedient to ensure the 
snooess of the campaign fay the employment of over- 
whelming force. English generals in the Colonies, and 
even in India, are generally compelled to rely on their 
advantages in armament and discipline against superior 
numbers; but there is no advantage in nnivcrsal military 
service if such a Power aa France has to contend with un- 
civilized tribes on approximately equal terms. The men are 
at the disposal of tho Government, and tho provision of 
carriage and stores involves only a question of expense. 
When tho insurgents find that at every point of collision 
they are both outnumbered and outfought, they will pro- 
bably see tho inutility of prolonging their resistance. Some 
tribes have already tendered their submission ; and the sta- 
tionary population of tho Regency has by this time oscortai nod 
the imprudence of displaying the sympathies which it may 
probably have entertained. The French will certainly bo 
victorious in the end ; and it depends on the vigour and 
wisdom of their counsels whether they bring the war to 
an early termination. When they have firmly established 
their power, they will havo time to consider whether tho 
enterprise was worth its cost. Tho finances are flourishing, 
and it would seem that a largo expenditure is not un- 
popular in France. Tho opportunity of administering a 
lesson to hostile tribes may perhaps confirm tho security of 
French dominion in Algeria; speculative capitalists will 
applaud tho onorgy which has doubled the value of their 
investments ; and patriotic vanity will be gratified by tho 
rebuff which has been inflicted on Italy, and, iu popular 
estimation, on England. On the whole, the result of tho 
undertaking will probably afford littlo ground for the hope 
that it will bo the laBt experiment of the kind. The revival 
of the Fi ench appetite for glory is a misfortune to the rest 
of Europe. 


inisn JURIES. 

T HE letter in which Mr. Forster declined to accede to 
the modest request of Mr. Dickson and Mr. Divan, 
that ho would tnrn tho “ suspects ” looso upon Ireland, 
was printed in small typo in most of the daily newspapers, 
and received but littlo comment. Yet it is a document of 
somo value, and, taking it altogether, may bo said to be 
tho most satisfactory utterance of tho Government since 
tho beginning of troubles in Ireland. Mr. Forster points 
out to tho iinportuuato Ulster members that tho persons 
incarcerated aro incarcerated not as a punishment, how- 
over richly they may havo deserved it, but as a measure 
of prevention and precaution. They aro reasonably sus- 
pected of being centres of disturbance in tho neigh- 
bourhoods in which they respectively live, and they aro 
held iu custody partly as hostages and partly to prevent 
their acting as firebrands. To demand tin amnesty for 
them, therefore, is simply silly, and amounts, not to 
asking pardon for a murderer after his crime, but to 
asking that, having been arrested iu tho midst thereof, he 
shall bo replaced at the throat of his victim with knife 
and all apparatus appertaining to liis trado. Of course 
Mr. Forster docs not put tho matter quite so straight- 
forwardly as this, but he says tho same thing in concilia- 
tory language. If Ireland wants tho suspects out of prison, 
she has only got to behave herself. Each district, by re- 
fraining from outrage, submitting to tho law, paying its 
debts, and abandoning tho conjugation of the verb to 
Boycott, can havo its own hostages back again, on the 
condition, of course, of re- arrest if disturbances recom- 
mence. But so long as outrages, and Boycotting, and 
resistance to the law continue in any given district, so 
long will certain representatives of that district continue 
to inhabit Kiltnainham. There can be nothing fairer than 
this ; and the only thing to be hoped is that the Govern- 
ment will persevere in this course, in spite of the igno- 
rance or sophistry of tboBC of their followers who clamour 
lor an amnesty. Sir MichaeIi Hicks-Beaoh was quite 
justified in complaining that the sweep of tho Coercion 
Act bas been far too narrow $ but it would be worso still 
if the fish actually within it wore let slip. 

Conciliatory as was his language, Mr, Fouster was 
obliged to admit that the improvement which it seems 
he discovered is only partial, it may perhaps be said 
(hat impartial lookers-on find a great difficulty in dis- 
covering any improvement at all of the kind which would 


justify the letting loose of tho agitators. What improve-* 
ment there is is due chiefly to the better organization of 
tho law-abiding inhabitants, and partly to the unsparing 
use at last, and aftor tho loss of much precious time, of 
military force. As the winter approaches, outrages again 
increase. Boycotting, if not individually so oppressive 
owing to the organization juBt mentioned, is more wide- 
spread than over, and tho defeat of Justice in her own 
courts is still constant. Tho Blue-book recently issued on 
tho Irish Jury Laws, containing tho Report of a Select 
Committee of tho House of Lords and tho evidence taken 
before it, exhibits this latter ovilin its fullest proportions. 
Tho evidence) is oven of more importance than tho Report, 
though this latter cannot bo poohpoohod even by tho 
staunchest decriers of the House of Lords as tho result of 
a partisan inquiry. Notwithstanding the Conservative 
majority in the House, tho Committee comprised an actu- 
ally preponderant number of Liberals (unloss Lord Derry 
is to be? counted as a Tory) ; and two of tho Conservative 
members — the Duke of Makruurougii and Lord Inouiquin 
— were not present on tho final question of adopting the 
Report. This division, too, concerned only a proposal 
for temporary suspension of trial by jury, for which there 
voted, not merely tho Marquess of Waterford, Lord 
DoNoummoKE, Lord Longford, and Lord Ardilaun (who 
may bo supposed to have had political reasons for their 
votes), but Ihb Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Derry, and 
Lord Penzance. The body of tho Report, setting foHh the 
unsatisfactory stato of things as a matter of fact, seems 
to have expressed tho unanimous opinion of the whole 
Committee. Nor, indeed, would it have boon possible 
for any assembly, unless possessed of tho courage of an 
Irish jury itself, to come to any other decision in face of 
tho evidence. Judges, sheriffs, clerks of tho Crown, 
Crown solicitors, solicitors and barristers unconnected 
with tho Government, stipendiary magistrates, and unpaid 
magistrates were unanimous in declaring that tho presont 
jury list furnishes a class of persons too ignorant to bo 
even safe arbiters of ordinary causes, but utterly . and 
radically untrustworthy in respect of “ clean ” crimes — 
that is, outrage and even murder, committed from ugrarian, 
religious, or political causes. Tho most striking^ evidence 
of all was that of Serjeant OTTagan, who has sineo been 
selected as Judicial Commissioner under the Laud Act, 
and who is loudly claimed by the Leaguers as a 
sympathizer. Serjeant OM Lagan, while manifestly dis- 
inclined to speak hardly of his countrymen, and while 
unwilling to recommend a roturn to tho older and 
more exclusive plan of summoning juries from the higher 
classes, admits that in a largo experience he found it neces- 
sary, even iu ordinary cases and ordinary times, to guard 
most carefully against the uneducated and excitable jurors 
being induced to neglect the evidence, while lie frankly 
admitted that in times liko tho present convictions in dis- 
turbed districts wero impossible. This, tho weakest 
evidence in actual expression, is thus really the strongest, 
and it would very nearly settle tho matter even without the 
enormous and practically overwhelming mass of testimony 
by which it is accompanied. 

Tho Committee recommend various palliatives, such 
us the merging of tho Grand Jury and Special Jury 
list in that of tho Common Jury, tho insistanco on a 
certain proportion of the former element in each case, 
and the limitation of tho present preposterous right 
of challenging which is avowedly used (wo have still 
Serjeant O'Hagan as a witness) to “ emasculate tho 
“ panel ” by rejecting all mon of station and intolli* 
geuce. But in the contentious portion of tho Report 
before referred to they admit with reluctance that 
such measures, as well as that of freely changing tho 
venue, though not unlikely to succeed in quiotor timos, 
would bo useless at present. A considerable enlargement 
of the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, and, iu extromo 
cases and for limited periods, the suspension of trial by jury 
altogether, is what they recommend. In this recommenda- 
tion, let it he remembered, Lord Penzance, a decided 
Libonil, and a lawyer of hardly surpassed experience, and 
Lord Derry, whoso repugnance to unusual and heroic 
moasuros of any kind is perhaps the most striking feature 
of his character, both agroe. Nor is it easy to conceive it 
possible for any one to read this collection of evidence 
carefully and impartially without coming to tho sarno con- 
clusion. Trial by jury, after all, is nothiug more than 
a means to au end, and that end is tho doing of justice. 
From tho moment when it is proved that it is ineom- 
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peteht to bring this abont — that, on the contrary, it 
is simply a convenient instrument for defeating jus- 
tice— its value and its sacredness are gone at once. 
This point has been reached in Ireland. There are two 
main causes which produce the unfcruatworthinoss of 
Irish juries, one of which is more or loss under tho con- 
trol of* Government, wliilo tho other is almost wholly 
beyond it. The first is terrorism, the other is ignorance 
and prejudice. By a great increase of vigour in adminis- 
tration it might bo possible to terrorize tho terrorists ; but 
tho ignoraneo and tho prejudice which, as one of the 
witnesses before the Committee tells us, mako Irishmen of 
the class from which petty jurors arc mostly drawn 
divide crimos into 44 clean ” and “dirty” are unattack- 
nble save by time. As matters stand, the setting of 
an average Irish juryman to try an average Irish 
criminal is a kind of practical fallacy of ambiguity. 
The law which the juryman chooses to acknowledge and 
the law which he is set to administer are two entirely 
different things. Tlio case is not parallel, as is some- 
times argued, with tho cases whore, owing to a revo- 
lution in public opinion, a heavier penalty is imposed 
by the law than seems generally just, and whore juries 
acquit in consequence. The Irish jury which acquits a 
man of murder does so not bocause it thinks imprison- 
ment or fine more suitable to the case than hanging, but 
because it thinks the murder no murder at all, but a highly 
virtuoflB and* laudable act. This being tho case, it is 
obviously useless to play at cross purposes. If agrarian, 
political, and religious motives are to be a good defeuce 
to a criminal charge, let them be made so by law ; if not, 
lot not tho law permit a farce, every repetition of which 
encourages to lawlessness. The evidence which lies before 
us shows that a considerable portion of the Irish people 
arc incapable of exercising certain rights. In the interest 
of those of their countrymen who have roachod a higher 
state of civilization, those rights should bo withdrawn from 
them. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

TT 1 HE Report upon the Indian Railways for 1 880-81 is 
JL prim ipally interesting as being the first to contain 
tho newly-devisod distinction between 44 Productive ” 
and 44 Protective ” works. Tho special discussions con- 
nected with Indian famines have already made us ac- 
quainted with these terms, but tho Railway Report for 
tho past year bUowb them roduced to ordinary use. 44 Pro- 
“ ductivo 99 works, as is cxplainod in tho Report, aro 
works paid for out of borrowed money, and calculated to 
yield within a prescribed time such a clear annual revenue 
as will cover the intorest on the capital expended. Before 
a railway can be classed among “ productive ” works, 
there must be a reasonable prospect that within five years 
of the lino being opened for traffic tho earnings will yield 
interest at 4 per cont. upon the whole capital outlay, in- 
cluding arrears of interest incurred up to that date, the 
capitalized value of the land rovenuo, and sundry other 
charges. In the case of irrigation works, the rate of profit 
to be ultimately realized is also fixed at 4 por cent., bat 
ten years instead of five aro fixed as the period within 
which this rate must be realized. Por the present the 
Government of India will not borrow for productive 
works moro than 2,500,000!. a year, tho larger part of 
which is spent on railways, while tho rest is divided be- 
tween canals and miscellaneous works. Besides works which 
answer to this definition of production, there aro others 
which will sooner or later yield a revenue out of which 
interest may bo paid on the capital expended, but which 
arc likely to do so lator rather than sooner. 44 It would 
“ be diificult in India,” says the Report, 44 to find a district 
“ where a railway would not be the means of developing 
“ trade and stimulating agricultural produce, and thus 
“obtain a traffic which would become remunerative.” 
• But to lock up capital in the construction of works which 
are not immediately remunerative is one of the commonest 
and surest methods of bringing about depression of trade 
and general financial distress. A Government which can only 
just pay its way would bo greatly to blame if it started on 
a wildgooso chase after profits which are only likely to bo 
realized in the next generation. If private investors like 
to put their own money where it can yield them 
nothing for half a lifetime, they will be the only 
sufforers; but a Government whioh acted in this way 
would bo preparing an inevitable weight of taxation for 


the unfortunate subjects whose money itf had chosen to 
misspend. 

India, however, is to some extent an exception to this 
rule ; or, to put it more accurately, an immediate profit 
of a particular kind arises out of works which in other 
countries would be unproductive. The railway which 
would bo many years boforo it paid 4 per cent, ou the 
capital invested in it may pay a percentage of incal- 
culable value tho very year in which it is opened if it 
enables food to bo brought from a district in which it 
is abundant to a district stricken with famine. The 
increase of production traceable to irrigation works may 
not in ordinary years bo sufficiently great to make any 
conspicuous improvement either in revenue or in trade. 
But, if it furnishes tho people of the district with enough 
food to support lifo during a scarcity, and so prevents 
scarcity from developing into famine, it will have yielded 
an abundant return on tho cost of construction. It has 
boon determined to spend on 44 protective ” works in each 
year, when there is no famine, half tho sum set apart for 
a Famine Insurance Fund. If this limit is adhered to, 
and the expenditure is restricted to 750,00 o!., “a long 
44 time must elapse before a complete scheme of protection 
“ cau be finished.” But, if the finances of India go on im- 
proving, it may be possible, and certainly would be expe- 
dient, to devote a larger sum to this particular olasa of 
works. Possibly there are reductions and adjustments of 
taxation whioh ought to be made even before any more 
money is spent on any other object whatever . But the 
extension of protection against famine may at least claim 
tho second placo in tho list of objects demanding the 
attention of the Government. Tho coBt of a preventable 
famine is very great, both as regards the amount 6pent 
and the revonuo lost, and any outlay which has tho effect 
of warding off a famine, if it is not extravagant in 
amount, is really a saving of public money. It may be 
hoped, too, that the expenditure on productive works will 
incidentally provide additional security against famine. 
Thus the Ganges Canal, which was undertaken nearly 
forty years ago as what would now be called a 44 pro- 
4fc tectivo 99 work is in a very high degree a produc- 
tive work also. It not only irrigates considerably more 
than a million acres, and so is an instrument of in. 
estimable importance, as Lord Haktinoton has said in 
a recent despatch, 41 in securing harvests, in improving 
“ the agriculture, and iu promoting tho prosperity of 
44 the provinces through which it runs,” but it returned 
for the year 1878-79 nearly 7^ per cont. on tho original 
cost. At this rate tho rovenuo of the canal wifi be 
largo enough to pay off all the interest which had 
accumulated bofore the canal paid its expenses, and to 
return 4^ por cent, on the capital. Thoro may be 
other canals only waiting to be made of whioh 
an equally good account may bo hereafter given. It 
is quite right that a limit should be placed even on 
works which, as in this case, aro at once protective and 
productive *, but, by giving the preference to those pro- 
ductive works which aro protective at tho same time, the 
construction of protective works may go on very much 
faster than would be possible if only tho allotted 750,000!. 
were yearly Bpont on them. In future, the Report on 
Indian Railways will deal with canals and irrigation works 
us well. They are certainly matters of equal public im- 
portance, and iu formation relating to them ought to bo 
equally accessible. 

Still, even if the money is laid out in tbo most prudent 
fashion possible, a capital expenditure of 2,500,000!. a yoar 
must icave many very pressing wants unprovided for. The 
limit is a wise one, but it is not the less a limit ; whereas 
tho demand for railways and canals in India is almost 
without limit. It becomes, therefore, a question of very 
great interest whether there aro any means of promoting 
the investment of English capital in Indian undertakings 
which tho State may prudently employ. Hitherto tho 
only inducement that has proved strong enough has been 
a State guarantee; and, where private enterprise will 
not be content without a State guarantee, the State 
may as well do tho work itself. When Major Baring 
becamo Finance Member of Council ho was instructed 
by the Secretary of State to encourage in every way 
the raising of capital through private agency, 44 on 
44 tho exclusivo security of tho success of the under- 
44 taking.” If this proves impossible, Lord Hartington 
is willing to entertain the consideration whether a modi- 
fied guarantee might not be given, meaning by this 
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a guarantee u so restricted in respect to time and to the 
“ rate of interest guaranteed as to give the subscribers a 
“ real interest in the efficient and economical administra- 
4t tion of the railway.” Major Barino dwelt at some length 
upon this point in his Budget statement. He is not very 
sanguine as to the possibility of developing the resources 
of India rapidly through private os distinguished from 
State enterprise, but he thinks the experiment is worth a 
trial. The gain to the State would be great, and the con- 
ditions under which tho attempt won Id be m&do differ 
in some important respects from those which were 
formerly held to mako success impossible. Railways in 
India pay better than they did, and thero is at once more 
capital seeking investment and less opportunity of invest- 
ing it profitably. Tho first private Railway Company has 
been already formed, under tho title of tho Bongal Central 
Railway Company, and it has been started with the coun- 
tenance of Messrs. Rothschild. If names havo any in- 
fluence, this Company ought to be popular. Major Baring 
suggests several ways in which Government encourage- 
ment might be given to private capitalists short of an 
actual guarantee of interest. Government officers, ho says, 
may make the surveys and estimates which are required 
before the public can prudently decide whether to invest 
money in any particular scheme ; tho lAnd taken for the 
line may be given free of cost; and grants of waste land in 
the vicinity of the line may sometimes be xnado to the 
Company. In this way tho shareholders would derive 
profit not merely from tho traffic created by their line, 
but also the increased prosperity of the district through 
which it passes. Diminution of preliminary cost and en- 
largement of the dividend-producing area may go far to 
make Indian investments popular with a generation which 
is perplexed to know wliut to do with its monoy. 


MANCHESTER SMOKE. 

T HE Manchester Correspondent of tho Timm has started 
a controversy of some interest — Ought a wholly now 
departure to bo taken with reference to the prevention of 
smoko? As tho law stands, manufacturers are ordered to 
consume their own smoke ; but the persons at whose in- 
stance the prosecutions for breach of tho law havo to bo 
instituted are themselves very often tho most conspicuous 
offenders against tho law. In two recent cases nl Salford 
the heads of tho convicted firms had both been Mayors of 
Manchester, and it is a not uncommon complaint in tho 
district that tho “ owners of offending chimneys are always 
** to bo fontid in high places.” The prosecutions are insti- 
tuted by a local Nuisance Committee, which naturally 
represents witli Bubstautiul accuracy tho opinions of 
tho manufacturers whom it is its business to keep 
in order. What thoso opinions arts may bo gathered from 
somo of tho reported utterances at a Into meeting of tho 
Manchester City Council. It was brought be loro tho 
notico of tho Council that, of 578 trees planted in threo 
years by tho authorities, 203, or considerably more than 
one-third, were dead. Tins fact might havo suggested tho 
moral that what is so fatal to vegetation can hardly bo 
very beneficial to human life or health. This was not, 
howover, the light in which tho Manchester City Conneil 
looked at the question. They prefer rod to say with 
cheerful humility that they could not rnako Manchester 
a second Paris, whatever they did. Another speaker 
compared the opposito evils of smoky and smokeless 
chimneys, and congratulated tho Nuisanco Committee 
upon their wisdom in declining to push their purify- 
ing efforts to an inconvenient, oxtrome. This same 
gentleman declared that tho healthiness or unhealt.hi- 
ness of Manchester was merely a matter of acclimatiza- 
tion. Thero was nothing much tho matter with the 
atmosphoro of tho city when onco you had got usod 
to it. With local opinion in this condition, it is not 
to be expected that much local energy will bo shown in 
dealing with the smoke nuisanco. It is true that tho 
Nuisance Committee has called attention during the year 
to 4,500 smoky chimneys, and that nearly 100Z have been 
imposed in fines. But tho only real teBt of the adequacy 
of & system of punishment is the continuance or cessation 
of tho evil complained of. If the Nuisanco Committee is 
eo lynx-eyed in the detection of smoke, why is it that so 
much smoko is still to be seen ? It does not appear that 
in this respect Manchester is any better off than it was 
before the Act for preventing smoke came into operation. 


The remedy suggested for this state of things is the sub- 
stitution of central for local supervision. Tho reason why 
the law is broken is that it is cheaper in the first instanoo to 
break it than to keep it. There aro ways of consuming 
smoke which would require large alterations in the con- 
struction of furnaces, and there aro ways which would 
require fewer alterations in the furnaces, but would 
necessitate the employment of a better class of firemen. 
Both these methods imply an immediate outlay to obtain 
a distant return. Manchester manufacturers do not as a 
rule disliko the sight of smoko. It is true that most of 
them live away from their factories, but tho distance is 
not so groat but what somo of tho smoko follows them 
homo. As they do not disliko it, tho only motive other 
than that of fear of prosecution to which they aro 
amenablo is tho prospect that., if they mako their fur- 
naces smoke-consuming, they will burn less coal or givo 
ont more heat, it is probable that in the end this' 
result would bo obtained, but tho outlay would have 
to be incurred at ouco, whereas the interest on the 
outlay would come in slowly. Tho consequence is that 
the manufacturer, ordinarily speaking, is under no effec- 
tive inducement to mako the necessary alterations in 
his furnaces. Why should he mako them ? Not to dear 
the atmosphere of the city, for he is very wdl consented 
with it as it is. Not to escape legal penalties, for, what 
with the uncertainty that they will over be inflicted and 
the certainty that if indicted they will not be large, it is 
as cheap to risk them as to avoid them. Not to savo 
coals, for in order to get moro heat out of his furnaces he 
would have to put moro money into them. In the absence 
of an adequate raotivo to do anything, tho most natural 
thing is to do nothing, and this pretty woll describes the 
action of tho Manchester manufacturers as regards the 
consumption of smoko. 

All this, it is argued, would be completely changed if 
tho prosecution of offenders against tho Smoko Prevention 
Acts were vested in a representative of tho central autho- 
rity. “ A Government Inspector aud a stipendiary magis- 
41 trate would mako a speedy end of the nuisance.” Small 
as the penalties are in themselves, they wonld become 
largo by frequent repetition, and, in tho end, when convic- 
tions followed 0110 another almost daily, tho sinners would 
find it cheaper to mako the necessary alterations than to 
pay tho accumulated fines. Without a Government In- 
spector to undertake prosecutions, a stipendiary magistrate 
can do very little. The local Committee by whom prose- 
cutions aio now institute^ can pick and choose between 
tho cases which call for notice, and in l he end only a frac- 
tion of those which ought to corno before tho magistrate 
ever do come beforo him. It cannot be otherwise so long 
us the authority which decides wlieu to prosecute and 
when to abstain represents tho average opinion of tho 
city. Manchester is so far improved that there aro somo 
eases which thero is no desire to screen. They are con- 
sidered to outstep the limits beyond which disregard of 
the law ought not to go. A case mentioned by tho Times’ 
Correspondent, in which 41 dense smoko was emitted for 
“ an aggregate of twenty-soveu minutes in one hour,” 
probably belonged to this class. Local opinion does not 
uphold a man in breaking tho law for twenty-soveu 
minutes ont of sixly. If dense smoke had been emitted, 
say for ten minutes out of sixty, it is probable that a 
different view would have been taken. Yet, if a number 
of neighbouring chimneys aro each sending out black 
smoke for ten minutes in the hour, the nltimato effect 
upon the atmosphoro may bo quite sufficiently mis- 
chievous. Tho moro energetic the stipendiary magis- 
trate is, and tho moro determined to put down tho 
smoko nuisance, tho moro necessary the Committee 
feel it to deal tenderly with offenders. Ono manu- 
facturer must not bo proceeded against because ho 
has had great difficulties to struggle against ; another 
escapes because his furnaces aro old-fashioned and times 
have not been good enough to allow of their being re- 
placed ; a third is really not a worso offender than the 
two former, and it would be invidious to single him out 
for punishment. It is easy to imagine the various excuses 
which an easy-going Committee — wishing perhaps to steor 
a middle courso between ovor-severity ami undue lenity, 
but thinking tho former vory much the worst extreme of 
tho two — would accept as, on the whole, sufficient to excuse 
a prosecution. If the duty wore committed to a Government 
Inspector, there would be none of this desire to screen 
breakers of tho law. Ho would have a specific work to do. 
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and he would be stationed in Mancliester for the sole pur- 
pose of doing it. 

There is no question os to the adequacy of the remedy 
that would thus be set to work. Given a Govern- 
ment inspector prosecuting every case in which the law 
was broken, and a stipendiary magistrate convicting 
every defendant against whom a breach of tho law 
had been made out, and Manchester manufacturers 
would soon find that it was less troublesome to re- 
construct their furnaces than to stand exposed to the 
constant shower of small fines. But wlien this has 
been conceded we have not got very far. It is plain that 
a law of this kind, if it is carried out by tho central 
authority at all, must be carried out impartially. Where 
would bo the impartiality of keeping an inspector and a 
stipendiary magistrate at Manchester for tho express pur- 
poso of compelling manufacturers to adopt proper smoke- 
consuming appliancos, and allowing tho manufacturers of 
a score of equally smoky towns to goon polluting the air at 
their ploaauro ? If the application of tho law is regarded 
as a disadvantage to the producers of smoko, why should 
one sort of producers be more hardly doalt with than 
another ? If it is regarded as a benefit i o those who have 
to breathe the smoky air, why should the inhabitants of 
Manchester picked out from the rest of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire for tho recoption of this special favour ? Con- 
sequently, tho only way of carrying out the law by tho 
central authority in Manchester would he to impose upon 
tho central authority tho duty of carrying it out in ull 
specially smoky districts. In other words, a new and very 
much more stringent statute would have to ho passed. In 
order to carry a measure of this kind through Parliament, 
there must exist a strong public opinion out of doors, and 
in tho present ease where is this strong public opinion to 
be looked for? Not in Manchester itself; so much is 
clear from tho fact that tho ground on which it is pro- 
posed to supersede tho Nuisance Committee is that the 
Committee represents local opinion, and therefore is very 
tender to smoky chimneys. If the Manchester rate- 
payers were in earnest npon the smoko qnestion, they 
would take care that an energotie Nuisance Committee 
was appointed, and then there would lie no need of a 
Government inspector. Nor is it to be looked for in 
the country generally ; for the obvious reason that people 
can hardly be exp cted to lecl very keenly for annoyances 
to which they are not exposed, and which those who are 
exposed to them do not seem to mind. If Lho citizens of 
Manchester had not tho power of compelling manufacturers 
to consnme their own smoke, thoro would Im no difficulty 
in passing a law which should givo them that power; but 
when it comes to appointing special officers to enforce the 
Jaw on their behalf, it is not wonderful that tho country 
at largo should feel that it is not bound to help those who 
show no disposition to help themselves. No doubt there 
is a minority in Manchester which would liko to enforce 
tho law, but they must not hope to eseapo fnpm tho 
universal principle that before a minority can give effect to 
its wishes it must make itself tho majority. 


THE DAMASCUS OF TO-DAY. 

O N a moderate computation a horde of pome five hundred 
travellers out of the crowds who nnimally visit Egypt 
pass on to visit the capital of Syria. Out of this number wo 

may dread that two or three wiil enrich tho world with new 

hooks. Wo know by experience that nine out of ton will re- 
turn to their homes in the proud conviction of having become 
uuthovilu s on all things Eastern. Tho bases of their confidence 
may be rather slinky; but in lho same way that a man who 

cau ftsk for u glass of water in French cun obtain credit for 

a mastery of the language amongst those who know nothing of 
it, so .a tourist who has enjoyed the foretaste of Paradise 
which tho Prophet denied hitiiself, by violent sell'-assertion 
may manage to pass for a wise man of the East amongst his 
acquaintances who have never gone further than Italy, -because 
thfcga seen are mightier than things heard, tbesu tUuminaU trade 
on tftoir week of actual sight to pronounce deliciously sweeping 
opinions, rocking little of possible antecedent theories or thrice- 
proved ^truths and caring less for the information gained by 
stay-ai-uume friends who read. Talk not to them ol' books; 
did they «pt brave tho dangers of tho Damascus road in the 
diligence, reusing themselves with enthusiasm at tho bid- 
ding of their ' dragoman as the team of six dashed over tho 
BaiA>la, turned the last corner past the Snlahiyyeb, aud cam© 
tootling past the Merj into the oldest city of the world ? Who 
ought to know more about Damascus than the tourist who passes 
a duy or two there under tho personal conduct of Cook ? What 


better judge of Damascus houses than he who is installed in 
Dimitri's salon de lecture with its two raised daises, its central 
fountain and painted walls P Who is more at home in her 
bazaars than tho man who has strolled through them with his 
dragoman and bought a pair of red Bedouin boots or a chocolate- 
coloured koiia P As for the mosques, he paid his fee and saw 
them all, but did not think very much of them. He admires fhe 
irony of the ancients who called their big street *' Straight,” and 
is sceptical about St. Paul's window, but thinks there is no 
harm in tho story. Altogether he was never impressed with any 
peculiar sense of boiug an actor in one of Scheherzadeh's tales, and 
was not sorry to leave for Baalbec, for he considers that, however 
interesting Damascus may once have been, it is not the gayest of 
resting-places now for a man who goes abroad to amuse himself. 
So he does not understand the raptures of some writers on the 
subject, and much prefers Cairo, which has at loast a decent 
carriage road or two and an opera-house. 

Have wo not heard this verdict often enough to answer for its 
repetition as that of the majority? Damascus— alas I that we 
should have to say it — is dying in a feeble old age. Perhaps, 
therefore, her decadence is rightly judged as being of attraction 
inferior to the new life elsewhere, especially to tho gay butterflies 
who pats in a day. They see nothiug of the reality of Damascene 
life; and no wonder that the Mosque of St. Johu, with glimpses 
of leafy gardens and very dirty streets, seems scarcely an adequate 
reward lor tho pains of travel. Yot these ore tho impressions 
with which most visitors have to be satisfied ; and it is difficult to 
show them the pleasing side of the picture, which it takes months 
to learn, in u page of print. It is an incontrovertible fact, even to 
her greatest admirers, that Damascus of to-day is not tho Damascus 
of the past , nor even of thirty years ago. For most reasons this is 
ft cause for regret ; for some it is rather a mutter for congratulation. 
The most unhappy feature in the chango is tho substitution of 
copper for gold, actually and figuratively ; and the most creditablo 
is the reduction of an outrageous fanaticism within somewhat 
moderate bounds. Damn sous has always been, and probably will 
continue as long as she exists to be, the most orthoefox centre of 
Mahometanism with which Christianity has boon brought in con- 
tact. This contact has been softened down elsewhere long since, 
but is still rough in Syria. Still, things are much improved, 
and the favourite myth that no European lady could go beyond her 
house unattended lias been exploded by experiment and "practice. 
Indeed, as ft matter of personal observation, it is worth knowing 
that the bazaars of Damascus aro the only ones in the East where 
a stranger, lady or gentleman, is suffered to enjoy the sweetness, 
long drawn-out, of a thorough bargain without impertinence from 
bystanders or officious interference from .Jews mid brokers. There 
is always real business being done in coin of tho realm and in 
barter of interior produco against the wares of the storekeepers. 
Though all are interesting, tho most attractive section to a stranger 
will probably bo the Bitt Bazaar, whore all manner of blulls are 
exposed, and where tho din of the auction is to be heard every 
day. There is no representative of the ft Lam bo ul Bezostfm, or of 
the Ohai\shi of Cairo, for tho sale of antiquities of native work and 
articles of vnrtu. Trade in these is limited, and mostly confined 
to a coiiplo of months of the year, and to the operations of tho 
well-known A bon Autiku, whoso fortune enables him to ask un- 
heard-of prices in utter indifference as to their acceptance or re- 
jection. 

All old work has disappeared, and any thing really good in brass, 
steel, or silk is us rare as it is valuable!] Tho manufacture of tho 
peculiar heavy silks of shot colours lias now died out, not being 
ublo to survive the competition of third-rate goods from Euro- 
pean looms. Tho Damascus sword-blade has passed into the 
category of things wo often read ubout, but seldom see, and tho 
brass-workers seem to have lost their cunning. Their present 
productions lire rude in the oxtreme, and of* no artistic merit 
whatever. At first it may be a matter of surprise that more relics 
of past excellence should not come into the market, but this muBt 
bo accounted for by the supposition that there are foreign agents 
always on tho watch to buy for the Cairene trade. In no other way 
can we explain the notorious fact that, while a year or two of resi* 
donee jn Damascus will not bo likely to produce a respectable pur- 
chase in brass or silk, boautiful specimens of both thsso branches of 
extinct arts mo always on view in Egypt, and are replaced as soon 
as sold. Tho silversmiths are also poor workers, and their 
bazaar is disappointing, containing little that is tempting, except 
perhaps sumo Bedouin girl’s massive silver necklace, which, m 
spite of its resemblance to a dog-collar, we have seen worn by an 
Englishwoman with good effect. As a rule, however, barborio 
ornaments do not become Europeans, since they show only to full 
advantage on their rightful owners. For a bright kefia we want 
an Arab's face and eye, and every oue knows how different a clumsy 
silver bracelet looks on a white arm compared to the same on a 
fellakah’fl brown skin. 

The saddlery shops, which form a long Btreet whose wealth of 
colour is almost blinding, are well worth a visit. The weight of 
trappings, fringes, tassels, and bells tbat a well-conditioned man’s 
borse has to carry in Syria alone could keep alive such an industry. 

In England aud elsewhere the most salient points of a hone are 
scarcely his feet and his tail, but if carte-blanche be given to a' 
Damascus caparisoner he will loave little else of de animal 
visible. From the frontlet depend heavy fringes to cover bis face, 
and a large breast-band is hung with bells ana tassels of 
lengths, often reaching down to the knees. With all this there 
yet remains the saddle-cloth on which the greatest efforts ct» 
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lavished, till it is braided and broidered and studded with shells 
into sufficient splendour. The time to see the horses iiud horsomen 
of Damascus in their glory is about sunset on the Morj and the 
neighbouring road, where they are regularly exercised. If 
the master does not rido a groom is sent out, and the young 
foals gambol loose by their dam’s side till they are old enough to 
be ridden, which is at an early age. Their education begins often 
with learning the rah wan pace, which is much esteemed. It is 
generally taught by tying the feet on the right and left side 
together each to each — the right front to the right hind, and so 
with the left. An animal 'who excels iu this hind of amble is 
worth a large sum, bo ho ever so ill-bred or poor in appearance. 
The value of the accomplishment lies in its comfort to rider ami 
ridden, for so smooth is tlio puce that a brimming cup of water may 
be hold at full speed without spilling, and bo easy is it for the lior.se 
tlmt a well-trained one is supposed to cover the distance between 
Damascus and Bey rout, in eight or nine hours. When we con- 
sider that the actual length ol‘ road is seventy-two miles, twice 
ascending and descending several thousand feet in crossing the 
ranges of Lebanon uud Anti-Lebanon, the performance is certainly 
creditable. 

All the beauty and half of the enjoyment of Damascus depends 
on the river Barnde. The justice of the remark of him who was 
bidden to wash in Jordan must strike any one who lias seen the 
two streams. The Ahana .is certainly a better river than any in 
Palestine; and the Damascenes, in their primitive manner, have 
taken ad van (ago of it to the full, so that it. has become part, and 
parcel of their lives. It filters through their Li wans, breaks out 
into fountains in every court, is n free and lawful drink til every 
step, is ruusic to the ear and delight to the eye. A narghileh, a 
cup of coffee, and the Bnrnln comprise llm elements of a perfect 
liief. To those who do not. know what /.•/#;/’ is we can only answer 
that it is hard to he defined, and must be practised to be under- 
stood. It is a rest, that does not presuppose labour, a relief that 
scarcely implies previous care, a mental exaltation by mental 
ellort only, and a dream that fulfils itself. It does not c\El in the 
\V est, for things move too fast there ; but it is a treasured posses- 
sion of the Oriental, which neither armies, tionties, nor Heels ran 
take from him. 

Damascus, however, is declining, and one of the outward 
visible signs is the want of social entertainment. Not twenty 
years ago scarcely a night passed without a Barimcide feast in sumo 
of the cool marble courts, hung with a hundred lamps, and ringing 
to tbo tambour, cither, and belled ankles of the Awalim. Such 
ovenings are rare now, and most, of the iiuest h uisea are shut or 
part let at almost nominal rents. Net long ago yearly occupa- 
tion of a immy-ri mined mansion with terraced ruof, teasel al.ed 
pavements, sculptured walls, and frescoed ceilings was offered for 
the not extravagant sum of six pounds. When we think of what 
such a house would fetch at home, we can realize in some degree 
the straits of the Damascenes. 

Between the failure of the Government to meet the fatal Kirghiz 
bonds — to take up which men Fold the clothes fioni their backs — the 
late war, find the opening of tho Suez Canal, which has diverted 
the route of two- thirds of the Iladj, Damascus has been half 
ruined. The combined result is a quick decay and a paralysis of 
commerce from which it is doubtful if the coiunmnify will escape. 
A helping cause is tho limited knowledge of capitalists, who have 
no idea of other channels for their enterprise beyond those down 
which their neighbours money and their own has run awuy. Because 
speculation is dangerous for the time being in Ottoman bonds and 
lands, they rather permit their capital to bo idle than invest it in 
Europe. As money only can breed money this readiness to pinch 
und oven to conceal au v that may bo in hand leads to an increasing 
scarcity which presses hardly on nil, and most cm men of fixed 
incomes and professions. By fixed incomes we mean those which 
are fixed on paper at a sum which is rarely received in its entirety. 
The class who enjoy this imaginary rental are Government func- 
tionaries and pensioners, and tho new forced capitation loan may bo 
expected to extinguish finally many of their struggling existences. 
Tor the few professional men, especially Europeans in Damascus, 
the case is more paiuful still. At this moment doctors receive 
fees in medjidehs for difficult operations, for which twice, the 
number of sovereigns would elsewhere be considered very mode- 
rate. We believe the most flourishing medical practitioner to Ik* 
a native who keeps a pharmacy and dispenses advice and drugs 
BMC or seven hours u day at a uniform charge of five francs. 

The question which naturally rises is- -Can no remedy be found 
for such a situation Y Several present themselves, but their ap- 
plication is easier on paper than in reality. The lirst necessary 
stop is a rigorous application high and low of that reform for 
which tho whole Empire is crying out — reform iu tlio codes, 
reform in tho courts, reform in taxation, and reform in land 
tenure. After this we should see with pleasure some free and 
cheap communication by road or rail with the interior and 
with the outer world. The isolation of Damascus is wasting 
her away, and the growing activity of the coast towns proves 
that oven Turkish misrule cannot crush the commercial capabili- 
ties of Syria. List Damascus share some of their ordinary advan- 
tages and her own natural oneB will do tho rest for her. But 
first we must thoroughly purge the tribunals from underpaid 
officials whose hands are always open for tho bribe, from false 
witnesses who are bought for piastres, and from ail the concomi- 
tants of Turkish justice so well known to us by Consular reports 
ftiw 1 by newspaper correspondence. Although the divergence of 
the body of the Iladj is of serious import, we do not think 


that this alone could suffice to destroy the city which has existed 
since the days of the Book of Genesis. The other causes are 
temporary, and if duo encouragement were held out to tho 
Damascenes, and their eves opened to their own advantage, we 
are inclined to believe that tho crisis might be tided oyer. We have 
only to look at the strides made by Cairo in the last two years to 
learn tho effects of improved administration. Add to this cheap 
and easy communication with the rest, of mankind, and we could 
still prophesy .somo good days to come for Damascus. 


TTTF. 1 XCON V KXTEXCES OK ABDUCTION. 

I T 1ms been hold by pious journalism that Providence always 
supplies some subject of public or private interest lor dis- 
cussion in tho month of {September. The Benge murder, tho 
accident, to the steamer Princess Alive , the unexpected disasters at 
Uandahar last year, are notable as instances of the forethought of 
tho sweet little cherub who sits up aloft and looks after News- , 
paper .luck. This year it greater matter has jusi prevented, and 
may possibly turn out not to have prevented, tho Uov. It. B. 
Kemmrd from being the chosen instrument of DrovkUmco in 
discharging this particular part of its functions. It is true Mr. 
Kcnnard's mishap was not wliat the composers of placards love to 
call a Tragedy. But, if it was not a tragedy, it could fairly come 
under the other word moat beloved of thorn — it was a Mastery. 
A great, determination of Special Correspondents to Woodford 
and to 41 Hunter Street took place, and the intelligent Jftvnorter 
seems to have interviewed everybody that possfhly could be 
interviewed. Tho frankness ami communicative disposition of' 
tho reverend gen tl email principally concerned seems to have 
saved these inquirers a good deal of trouble. Indeed the 
graphic nature ol Mr. Keimurd’s “ statement,” and its abun- 
dance of small details, must have made some of Ilia inter- 
viewers — though wo are wrong here, for lie has “ left for a 
further destination, kept secret/* and cannot have been person- 
ally interrogated — envy and admire him. How ho was sitting in 
liis private sii ling-room, like tho hero or heroine of more than one 
old ballad, when men of evil intent came to summon him j how ho 
postponed his dinner (always a very unwise thing to do, and only 
excusable on the score of tho natural 4 ‘ llustmtion *’ of mind in a 
limn just going to be married) ; liow ho went through a painful 
process of alternately shouting for assistance and being throttled 
and gagged — tho latter not literally, it would appear — till these 
things appear ill his statement, and have been published in tho 
book of tho chronicles of daily journalism over uud over again. 
Tlmt tho inmates of his involuntary lodgings should have thought 
it quite simple that a mad gentleman should be lodged among 
them is nothing novel, though it is disquieting to weak nerves. 
There is n proposition which is too stnlo for the satirist, but which 
is solid matter lor tlio social ami moral historian of the British 
people, and that is that a person drowning in two feet of water, a 
wile in process of jellilicalion nt the hands of her husband, and an 
alleged lunatic uiul'*r tiny treatment whatever, are ta/w, and not 
to bo interfered with by any profane outsider. Tlio incidents of 
the reverend gentleman 8 incarceration are not very novel either. 
Tho heroines of the lust century, who were invariably abducted once, 
if not ot Loner, in the course of each novel, hud special reasons for 
being shy of the food offered them, which was always of tlio most 
costly character. Mr. Kemmrd, on the other hand, seems to have 
taken his food freely and to lmvo been fairly well satisfied with it. 
Bread and clieesu and beer wain a meagre compensation to a 
man defrauded of his dinner; but there might be worse breakfasts 
than u u nicely cooked mutton chop.** Next to the gi'eiL food 
question the chief object of anxiety with all abductees (if the word 
bo legitimate) is to try whether their gaolers arc corruptible. 
■Fortunately for .Mr. Kouuurd he was — n*q indeed, a man usually is 
on the eve of his wedding tour— -well provided with porta bio pro- 
perty, and lie used it with skill and discretion, live-pound notes 
judiciously administered are excellent, pick-locks ; and one of tho 
malefactors, the author of the remark that “money wur always a 
consideration/* was oil her a philosopher or a close student of 
Dickens, who would have been delighted with him. As a 
clergyman of the Church of England, M r. Kninard doubtless had 
tho Danac history in his mind, and applied its lessons exactly as 
Jupiter would have done if his object had been to get out of 
the tower and not to obtain admission to it. Classical culture 
never goes wrong, and the live-pound notes prevailed. 

All this being derived from Mr. Kennard’s own statement to the 
police is, of course, legitimate public property. But “ Our Own 
Jlcportor” would have toil himself disgraced if bn had neglected 
tho task of adding private and personal scholia to the text. His 
energetic inquiries uL Woodford and at Hunter Street have re- 
sulted in the public being informed of particulars of which it, is 
difficult to exaggerate the interest and impossiblo to deny the 
value. Ono of t he Hunter Street revelations is so delightfully 
characteristic of the average landlady that we can half forgive 
its publication. ** Everything,” said the injured woman in ques- 
tion, “ that had been asked for in the way of refreshments was 
supplied.” It will be observed that this is corroborated by Mr. 
Kennard himself, who even pays a handsome compliment to the 
chops— and it is not every chop which deserves such a compliment ; 
but if you have every refreshment supplied which vou ask ior, 
what more can you wunt ? At least such appears to The the argu- 
ment of this iu voluntary keeper of a private Bastille, who is. let 
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us bus ten to repeat, a decidedly injured person, and who would 
probably bo very glad if the enterprising kidnappers who have 
made her house notorious wero soundly punished. But there 
are plenty of other details with which wo must confess that 
wo are old-fashioned enough to think that tho public has 
absolutely nothing to do. Mr. Konnard, wo are told, has a 
brother-in-law at Woodford of good position, Manager of 
Truman, lianbury, and Buxton’B brewery. It is not understood 
that there is Any charge against this brother-in-law, and what 
business, therefore, we should like to know, have newspaper 
readers with his occupation and position, and bo forth ? In order 
to take part in the wedding, Canon Duckworth slept ut the Castle 
Hotel on Tuesday night. It is really remarkable that we are not 
told what the Canon had for dinner and breakfast. “ The most 
complete arrangements bad been made for tho occasion ” at tho 
bride's house, and “ a large marquee had been erected in tho 
grounds for the wedding breakfast.” Clearly the importance of 
this rnurquoe in furthering the onds of justice is something pheno- 
t monul, almost equalling the celebrated chops and tomato-sauce. 
When Mr. Konnard explained his adventures to the Rector of 
Woodford, the Rector “ deeply sympathized ” with him, which 
speaks well for the Rectors heart (always supposing that he was 
not quoting tho Walrus, in a famous and beautiful ballad), hut 
does not appear to be of great importance to the public. That 
“tho further destination of the bride and bridegroom has been 
kept secret” must be a blow to the gentlemen of the press, 
and we should not bo surprised to hour that some energetic 
and ifevotu^ man had fullowod their cab, taken n ticket 
in the same* train, and is now keeping his guardian eye and 
his observant notebook open in respect of their doings. Mean- 
while his brethren have fallen back on Mr. Konnard s past. That 
Jio is a weli-ltnown brooder of cattle is ol‘ course again legitimate 
enough information, because it is pablioa vwterivs already. Rut, 
we really do not want to know that Mr. Konnard was married 
thirty years ago (name of hulv given), or that lie had seven or 
eight children (this is a vagueness unworthy of the reporter — wo 
ought to have liad exact names and ages). Still less do wo see 
tbu necessity of informing the world that he was engaged to a 
young lady two years ago, hut that tho young lady (name and 
residence given) was drowned while skating. It is just possible 
— people are such fools — that this young lady has relations who 
may not exactly like their dead sisters name to be dragged 
into a penny-dreadful mystery, and whose sorrow — for the fools 
just referred to do actually sometimes grieve for their friends 
even at the enormous interval of two years — may ho somewhat 
rudely renewed. Rut the reporter is quite impartial. Dead or 
living, it is all the same to him. It is asserted, lie tells us, tlmt 
certain relatives <( desired to pre\ cut tho marriage on account of 
disparity of age between tho parties, tho bride being represented as 
a mere girl.” Rut Ibis, snys he in liis omniscient fashion, is 
evidently erroneous -Miss Ko-and-so is not a mere girl ; he knows 
borage to a few years; she is from thirl y-so von to forty — which 
is also a fact ol groat public interest. Tho reporter thinks it null 
“ uncertain whether legal proceedings will hi; taken, the prevalent 
impression being [that is, the reporter thinking in his own mise- 
rable soulj that some family secret, which it is desirable should not 
bo made public, is ut tho bottom of this remarkable aHiiir.” Thus 
far the reporter— probably under the iulluenco of ill-temper at not 
being allowed to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Konnard on their 
wedding tour. 

Wo need hardly say that wo know nothing and care nothing 
about Mr. Konnard and his circumstances. The matter having 
boon communicated to the police became, of course, so fur 
public property, aud, if it ever comes into a courl of law, 
it will become public property still further. Rut it would be- 
come so, and has become bo, only as far as matters authori- 
tatively and ollicially divulged extend ; and all this backstairs 
til tie- tattle about the age of 'the present Mrs, Keunard, and the 
fate of Mr. Kennard’s previous betrothed, and the marquee 
Su the grounds, and the deep sympathy of tho Rector, and Canon 
Duckworths bed at tho Castle, and all the rest of it, is simply 
a fresh instance of the degradation of public taste and the public 
press. A b for tho reporter's precious “ prevalent impression,’ and 
hi" insinuation that there is some unsavoury family secret, that goes 
a littlo further still, if Mr. Kennnrd is a man of reading, he 
might repeat, the words of a delightful brother of his cloth to a 
certain Mr. Eavesdrop whoso spiritual son our reporter is—- 44 Sir, 
vou havti dialled mo up like a savoury omelette to gratify the 
appetite lift lie reading rabble for gossip.” The reply would probably 
ho that tho muling rubble mid the reporter himself would have 
much preferred that the omelette should he unsavoury, and, indeed, 
the cook haw, us we have seen, done his best to convey a flavour of 
this kind, if on In in hypothetical fashion. But, savoury or unsavoury, 
the whole thing is 'simply gossip. There are points of public 
importance involved, of course. The case is an additional illustra- 
tion of the terrible ea>e with which the Lunacy Laws can still be 
made to cover the worst designs, and if Mr. Kennard’s state- 
ments about the policemen to whom he appealed in vain be 
coniirmod, there is certainly something for Sir Edmund Henderson 
to do in the intervals of ‘drilling his men and teaching them 
how to till up Reports. Rut both these things caq be in- 
vestigated and remedied without inquiring into the history, 

* ages, and fates of all the young Indies whom Mr* Kennnrd ever 
loved, and the arrangements of tbe wedding breakfast, and the 
occupation of the victim's brothers-in-law, still more without 
announcing “ prevalent impressions ” us to a skeleton in the cup- 


board. The fact of the outrage, and the best means of making 
such outrages more difficult in future, are the matters, and the 
only matters, of public interest* All the rest is simply a vulgar 
incursion into tho region of private life, deriving its sole interest 
from the fact that it is such an incursion* That there will alwaya 
be a demand for rubbish and garbage of this sort is indeed 
certain ; but respectable newspapers, at least, are not bound to 
comply with tho demand. Perhaps the worst effect of the noto- 
rious excesses in this direction which have disgraced journalism in 
England for the last decade is that competition urges the more 
respectable papers to follow, if only timidly and at a distance, on 
the trail of the “ Society ” nuisances. 


FREEMASONRY. 

A SIIAM sometimes acquiros a sort of prescriptive respectability 
which makes it almost criminal to attempt to throw any 
light upon its real origin, or to expose its unfounded pretensions* 
Freemasonry, though not exactly a sham in the full sense of tbe 
word, is regarded by the uninitiated as a most ancient and myste- 
rious institution, preserving the traditions of the illuminati from 
unknown antiquity, the mumbors of which are able to recognize 
each other by signs never yet divulged to the outer world, and are 
strong to punish any traitorous brother who should dare to reveal 
one jot or tittle of tho mysteries. These pretensions are sedulously 
cultivated by Freemasons themselves, anil we find persons in all 
rank’s of life, who in uthor matters are most punctilious with regard 
to the truth, solemnly countenancing and perpetuating what ap- 
pears to the investigator from the outside a gigantic and Boumwliat 
puerile sham. Almost every Mason, when uBked whether the 
works published upon the subject purporting to give an ac- 
count of the soorots are correct in their descriptions of the system, 
will unhesitatingly answer that they are not, but that Free- 
masonry contains far deeper, and, indeed, ineffable mysteries* 
Yet, if any one would take the trouble to look ov»V tho eata- 
logueof any largo library, ho would bo surprised at the immense 
list of books which claim to contain full and complote revelations 
of the mystery of Freemasonry, to say nothing of the authorized 
text-books for tho use of officers tmd novices which are pub- 
lished by tho Masonic Societies themselves. These last are, it is 
true, rendered unintelligible by tho oecurronco of froqnont blanks, 
dashot*, and asterisks ; but the less legitimate publications supply 
tbe omissions in what, it must be confessed, is a very consistent 
and unanimous manner. According to these treatises, the whole 
mystery consists in teaching tho candidate certain signs and 
passwords by which he may recognize a brother Mason, and 
telling him a story (really a clumsy fable, based oil the Bibli- 
cal narrative of tho building of Solomon's Temple) to account 
lor them. This story is practically illustrated on the person of 
the candidate, who at one stage of the ceremony is blindfolded 
and suddenly thrown upon his back in an undignified manner, and, 
on being restored to tho light, is confronted with skull and cross- 
bones mid other emblems of mortality. The red-hot poker of 
popular fancy is not, so far as we know, used in the initiatory 
ceremony; but the indignities to which the candidate has ap- 
parently to submit scorn scarcely less foolish and unpleasant than 
a mild application of tho actual cautery would De. It is not 
our intention to give in detail all these signs, passwords, and 
wonderful histories, since uuy one who is curious upon the subject 
may take up tho Text-Hook of FV rr masonry , Carl i( os Manual , or 
any other similar book and loam them for himself. Such fables 
and ceremonies are harmless enough in themselves, but it is really 
to bo regretted that the members of the order have allowed such 
false notions to prevail with regard to their genuineness and 
antiquity. These claims are, however, at once demolished when 
the light of history and common sense is thrown upon thorn. 

A favourite legend with the craft is that Masonic emblems are 
found on ancient monuments, and that Masonic signs are in use 
amongst Oriental and savage peoples. The first statement is so 
lur true that the inventors of tho ritual have borrowed a few 
i ancient emblems, such us lliePentalpha or Solomon’s Seal ; but they 
* have employed them without the least reference to thoir primitive 
signification. Tho second proposition may bo disposed of by 
stating that certain natural signs of courtesy and recognition in 
common use in the Ea&t are employed or imitated in quite a 
different .sonmi by Freemasonry. For instance, tho respectful 
raising of tho hand to tho breast, lips, and head, in token of com- 
plete devotion, with which au Arab greets a superior, might easily 
be confounded by a casual observer with tbe gestures by which a 
Mason alludes to the terms of tho preposterous oaths which havo 
been administered to him, and whereby he consents to havo his 
throat cut and many other disgusting operations performed upon 
him should he ever reveal the “ secrets ” entrusted to his care. 

Another popular error respecting the craft is that its “ secrets” 
and ceremonial are somehow connected with the ancient mysteries 
of Egypt and Greece. There is not tho slightest foundation for 
such a supposition ; for although all secret societies are so far 
alike that they have their forms of initiation, degrees, signs, and 
password, there can be no possible point of contact between the 
secretly taught science and religion of tho ancient world and the 
essentially modern cock-and-bull story about Solomon's Temple 
which forms the motivo for the Masonic ritual. The claims which 
have been advanced for it, that it was in some way connected 
through the Crusades with the Knights Templars and other secret 
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orden, lire also without any foundation, the known history of the 
craft being totally opposed to any such idea* The Knights 
Templars were undoubtedly connected with the Assassins, and 
through them with some of the older secret orders of the East ; 
but their Btory, though most interesting, and one which deserves 
careful re-writing, has no more to do with the constitution of 
“Freemasonry than it has with that of the {( Good Templars 99 of 
Temperance notoriety. Enthusiastic Masons love also to dilate 
upon the various legends which point to the widely-spread exis- 
tence and influence of the order. One very favourite anecdote to 
this purpose is that of a French oiticer during the War of Inde- 
pendence in America, who, having been captured by Indians, was 
tied to a stake and about to suffer the usual horrible tortures. 
In his despair he raised his hands to make the Masonic sign 
of distress, and culled upon “ the widow's son,” when to his 
delight and astonishment a young Indian chief stopped forward, 
responded to the sign, and set the prisoner free. It is only 
fair to say that the story has been proved to be circumstantially 
true ; but, ns tho investigation of its authenticity also brought to 
light the fact that the Indian chief had, during a previous visit to 
Europe, been initiated in a London lodge, the incident dot vs not 
go far to prove tho antiquity of Frenmasonry. In fact, it may as 
well bo understood, once for all, that no Masonic fraternity or 
Society whatever exists, or ever bus existed, in any part of tho 
globe, which does not owe its immediate origin to a European 
lodge. 

Tho secret of Freemasonry is a secret do FoliehinvUe, and is to bo 
read in fifty different treatises, any one of which will enable u reader 
to make his way into a lodge quite as well us though he had sub- 
mitted to tho inane ceremonies of probation uml initiation. If 
this is not the case, the Society should authoritatively deny its 
truth, or it will continue to be under the imputation of having 
for a great number of years made ft great fuss about nothing at all. 
But in the matter of the antiquity of the order no disclaimers 
which they could make would bo of any avail. Tho slurv of 
Iliram Abiif, and of tho mysterious pillars Jachin and Hon/, which 
stood at tho Temple entrance, as told by Masonic ritual, bear the 
unmistakable “ Brummagem ” brand, and will not for n moment 
boar the test of criticism, either from an archaeological or Oriental 
point of view. The real origin of the order ns we have it now 
appears to date from about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
while an extinct organisation which furnished the motive for Free- 
masonry, though having no immediate connexion with it, U some 
threo or tour centuries older. It has been indisputably proved t hat the 
institution of Freemasons took its rise in tho guild of operative 
masons which, under tho name of the il Fraternity of Masons,” 
was formed by the architect and workmen employed from tho 
thirteenth to the fourteenth century iu the building of Stmsburg 
Cathedral. The. Ilnwcv and pick of the profession were engaged upon 
this masterly edifice, aud they were naturally desirous of per- 
petuating tho secret of such good work, just us tho Comrdir 
Jr'rancaise preserve the traditions of tho art of perfect acting. Their 
example wan followed by other groups of masons throughout 
Germany, and all these dillevent lodges were, some twenty years 
after tin: completion of the tower of fc’trasburg, merged into one 
association. Their Act of Uniformity was drawn up in 1459, and 
ratified bv tho Emperor Maximilian thirty years later by an 
.Imperial diploma. They adopted the instruments of tlie cruft — 
the square, level, and compasses — us their emblems, and had a 
secret password, “ Liberty,” which in itself gives a duo to the 
ulterior aims of the Society. The Fraternity of Masons lasted 
until 1707,' when it was authoritatively abolished by tho Imperial 
Diet. * 

These are the simple facts about tho origin of tho Society, nr 
rather of the Society whoso constitution served as a model for the 
more recent and spurious association which has taken its name. It 
is not necessary to enter into the question of tho so-called higher 
degrees in Masonry, such ns the Knights Templars, ltosiorucians, 
and the like. Their rituals are even more impudent pretences than 
those of tho cruft itself, and exhibit a mixture of arrant, nonsense, 
child’s-play, and profanity which is rather shocking than ridicu- 
lous. Amongst the edifying ceremonies which accompany tho 
initiation of the 11 Knights " are parodies of the Holy Sacrament 
and other solemn services of the Church. Craft Masonry is at 
least l’roo from tho charge of blasphemy, however much it sins 
in the way of foolhli and unwarranted assumption. Some 
visionary scheme for tho formation of a Universal Brotherhood 
of Mankind, which should emancipate tho world from the tyranny 
of priestcraft and despotism, was no doubt the idea which 
actuated the founders of tho Masonic, order, and which made 
the organization of tho then existing guild of operative masons a 
ready instrument to their hands. Thu possible political import- 
ance, too, of such nn institution as ullbring a ready vehicle for 
international conspiracies had much to do with tho original suc- 
cess of tho movement. But tho more widely spread tho order has 
become, tbs more harmless have boon its aims, and the denunciations 
of popes and kings have only had tho effect of giving to a number 
of benevolent gentlemen the fearful joy of half persuading them- 
selves that they are conspirators of a very formidable kind. As a 
matter of fact, Freemasonry is au excellent Friendly Society, 
established for charitable and convivial purposes, and possessing a 
widely-extended and excellent organization, while its so-caflod 
ritual, if spurious, is At any rate irreproachable on the score of 
iiofolity. If the members of the craft choose to meet together in 
groups from time to time for the performance of a solemn farce, 
or delight to deck themselves out In fautastio gear, we have no 


more right to find fault with them than we have to grudge the 
Foresters tlieir processions, scarves, bandit-hats, and other para- 
phernalia at a Crystal Palace f&te. The two orders are exactly on 
a par, with the exception that the Masonic one is the older of the 
two. It would be more dignified, no doubt, to give up the non- 
senso and rely upon the intrinsic merits and real objects of tho 
order, but mystery, even when it is such an open secret as 
Masonry, has its attractions, and probably does conduce towards 
holding the Society together. When, however, Freemasons lay claim 
to nn antiquity and an Oriontal origin which are absolutely delusive, 
and when they deliberately seek to impose the sham upon the 
credulity <>f the public, it becomes a duty to expose tho real nature 
of their pretensions. Masonry is, ns wo have said, a very excellent 
Friendly Society, and very widely spread over Europe, uud, in- 
deed, wherever Europeans have settled; but it is essentially a 
European institution, 1ms no claim to a remote antiquity, and has 
not the slightest immediate connexion with tho East or tho loast 
pretensions to untiquity. 


THE ELECTRIC A L EX1IIIUTIOX AT PARIS. 

A LTHOUGH some few late exhibits are still arriving, yet the 
Exhibition may now be said to bo practically complete. As 
might be expected, tho greatest display is made by tho modem 
apparatus for tlie practical application of electricity to commercial 
purposes — abu\o all, by the dillbrent systems of electric light. 
“Whilst fully acknowledging the fact that this Exhibition.** one 
of tho most interesting and successful that have ofer been held, 
we cannot help observing that this supposed power of tho French 
nation for organization and classification has failed signally ill this 
instance ; for tho exhibits are so scattered, so imperfectly attended, 
and so catalogued that few people oxcopt those intimately con- 
nected with electrical mat tors, and having tho ad van tago of per- 
sonal acquaintances amongst tlie commissioners and exhibitors, 
could hope to get much information from the Exhibition. No 
doubt some of the fault lies with the exhibitors themselves and 
with tho foreign L'omniissioners ; but tho French Government is 
to blame, and iL nlone, for allowing the Exhibition to bo so badly 
catalogued, mid, above all, for granting the concession for printing 
and Helling the catalogue lo a private speculator, who has added 
to it under tho cover of the title “Catalogue general oiliciel ” and 
the heading of the tiLle-pnee, *• Minislcro dos 1 ’ost.es et des Tele- 
graph cs,” some moi-t shameless pulls of some of tho exhibits, one 
in particular being repented several times under dilferciit for ma. 
Imagine an official catalogue, published under the authority of a 
Minister of State, containing such a statement as this, a statement 
Hindi* before the jury lin\e even been appointed: — L f Exposition 
d a Edison est certainemont la plus important*;, la plus nombrousc, ot 
la plus variee do tout lo Balms do lTudustriu ” ; and again, in tho 
face of tlie widespread knowledge of the true history of incan- 
descent lighting, this official Ministerial catalogue going on to 
say : — “ Edison est b» premier qui ait fait, usage, et bos brevets on 
font foi, d'un lilauiont do charbon incandescent confinu , avee une 
resistance Hip&ieuru a dix ohms, dans uu vide maintenu par un 
globe do verve cunthu(y dans lequol 011 seelle les cunductours uielul- 
liques.” 

Another point on which both tlie scientific and tlie commercial 
world have good cause to Llumo the French Government is tho 
delay in appointing the members of the jury. Tlie Exhibition, 
has been open since the early part of August, and yet it 
will probably be some days before the jury are able to begin 
their work, although the Exhibition is to close (according to 
the ofli* .al notice) on November 15. Now in tho important 
chiM of eli«ctiic lights, if the award of tho jury is to be 
worth anything, tin* most careful and accurate measurements 
will have to be made. Take nnv one system- -in order to 
judge of tho light, after considering its steadiness and photo- 
metric value, the resistance of tin* lamp when burning, and tho 
current required to woik it, ought also to bo measured. And ill 
the case of the dynamo or magneto machines employed to gene- 
rate the currents for tho lamp*-, it is necessary to measure the horse- 
power absorbed by each machine, and also its olectromotivo 
force, together with tho current which it produces, in order 
to test their relative economy. Now all these measurements will 
take time ; the more so ns tho methods of making them, with tho 
enormous currents and high electro-motive forces of most of tho 
lighting machines, aro by no means thoroughly worked out, and 
have not yet passed into mechanical routine, as have tlie measure- 
ments of ordinary telegraphic currents. It is to he feared that, 

} »ressed for time, the jury may content themselves with taking tho 
iglit nnd dynamo together, uud merely measuring in each system 
the borne-power required to obtain a given caudle power — -a test 
which will no doubt give valuable information for commercial 
purposes, but which will do nothing to help on inven- 
tion, as tho more thorough and scientific method might liavo 
done. Another dilUculiy stares them in tlie face. In judging the 
three forms of pmelv incandescent lamps shown in this Exhi- 
bition — Swan's, Maxim’s, Luno Fox's, and Edison's — the length of 
time that the lamps last is a most important element. Now we 
believe that some of Mr. Swan’s lamps have lasted for several 
months ; bo either tho jury must leave out tho question of th» 
life of the burners, or they must induce the competitors to go to 
the expense of keeping their lamps going until they break down, 
perhaps for months alter the closing of the Exhibition, and delay 
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their award in this class until the question which lamp will last 
the longest is settled. Though this method would bo very satis- 
factory to tbo public, wo fear that it is far too costly and cumber- 
some to have any chance of being adopted. As against these 
shortcomings, we must set tlio excellent plan of having lectures 
given at intervals by eminent electricians oil certain classes of ex- 
hibits, which are pointed out to the audienco by the lecturer, who 
goes round tho Exhibition with them after the lecture for that 
purpose. 

For tho Congress in connexion with the Exhibition, wo certainly 
owe a debt of gratitude to the French Government. The work 
is now practically tinishod, although tho meetings nrrangod for 
Tuesday were given up as a murk of respect to the memory of 
the late President Gar held. The most important question before 
the Congress, tlint of settling the international standards for elec- 
trical measurement, has been disposed ol‘, with tho result that the 
British Association units, or “ B.A. units,” have been adopted ; tho 
party desiring to adopt the centimetre gram second, or O.G.S. 
units, of electromotive force and current having given way, whilst 
a useful concession has been made to tho German party, who sup- 
ported the Siemens unit of resistance, by dolining the length and 
section of a column of mercury which at a given temperature will 
have tho resistance of one ohm — the British Association unit of 
resistance. 

in tho Exhibition itself tho sight by night is mo a t wonderful. 
Tho whole area of the main hall of the Palais do lTndustrio 
being lighted by onormous numbers of brilliant arc lights, tho 
entire space is Hooded with dazzling white light, tho crowd moving 
thrombi it % hardly casting any shadow since tho rays cross each 
other m uvefy conceivable direction. Of course, no measurements 
having been taken, it. is impossible to form any guess at the 
economy of the different sytiloms of arc light as compared one 
with another ; we can only judge of tlieir brilliancy and steadiness. 
As to brilliancy there is but Jittle to choose between tho dilferent 
systems ; but for steadiness the Siemens, Brush, and Crompton 
systems are quite the hot, with, perhaps, a slight superiority in 
Air. Crompton's lump. In fact, we believe that all that mechanism 
can do to produce steadiness in tho electric arc has been done, 
though no doubt the machinery employed will be simplilied, and 
that tho question of getting a perfectly steady arc light, is now one 
entirely for the manufacturers of tho cm boil-rods. In the upstairs 
gallon, s are some lew arc lights, 0110 of the best being that of the 
system© Collin, which is fitted up with gla.^s globes, tho upper 
parts of which are built up of prisms, after the maimer of a light- 
house lens. 

In the Belgian section, .Tuspar of Liege shows a very good arc 
light, which is mounted after the principle first used by the Siemens, 
tlm light being hidden from the eye uiid caused to illuminnto a 
white canvas disc several feet iu diameter, which thus becomes 
tho source of light for tho room. The tilled is very agreeable, 
but the arrangement hIiuwii up pears to be, extravagant iu cost, on 
account of tlm groat loss of light. iM. dunlin's system must be 
classed uiuongst the arc lights. Ilia lamp consists of two parallel 
rods of carbon placed between tho arms of a long horseshoe 
magnet, winch repels the voltaic arc, ami thus keeps it always at 
the end of tho carbons. The idea is ingenious, but the perform- 
ance of the lamp ia far from good, the light being one of the 
least steady exhibited. AmongsL the bomi-incaudcsoent lights — 
that is to say, lamps in which tho light is given partly by 
the voltaic arc and partly by the glow of some body heated 
by the arc — tho Jablochkolf system quite holds its own for 
brilliancy, although it is surpassed in steadiness by tho Lnmpe 
fcioloil, which consists of two rods of carbon, which press by their 
own woigbt on a block of hard marble. This system ^ives a very 
soft but bright light, and is quite steady. Tho inventor asserts that 
the marble block will last about forty it ours, and that the carbons 
only consume at tbo rate of one centimetre per hour. The Joel 
liglit, which is well known in England, is another semi-incan- 
descout light, but it does not contract well with the oilier lamps of 
tho same type, for, though steady, it gives but little light, whilst 
tlie Wurderiunnn system, though brilliant, is quite as unsteady us 
tlio worst arc light to be seen in tho Exhibition. Coming now 
to the. pure incandescent lights, we liud but little to choose 
between them us fur as effect goes. Wo have not hud an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Maxim light, which we have already men- 
tioned ; uud Swan's, Edison's, and Eano Fox's lamps are almost 
identical us far as the light-producing part is concerned. Air, 
Edison does not appoar to make his lamps quite so hot, and, there- 
fore, so luminous, as Air. Swan does ; and iir. Lane Fox is almost 
as cautious. But, on tho whole, we must say that the incan- 
descent systems are amongst tho must interesting in the Ex- 
hibition, and we believe that if tho iinancial managers of the 
Lighting Companies are only energetic, and also moderate in their 

S rices, no very long time will elapse before all huge dwolling- 
ouses and hotels will be able to use this beautiful term of 
lighting. No one, wo think, who could afford to light his 
house with candles or lamps would hesitate to adopt one 
of these systems, if he were to see the beautiful effect of the 
hundreds of ttwau lamps which nro arranged in festoons round 
the walls of the Salle dcs Conferences, iu which the Electrical 
Congress holds its meetings. Those lamps are worked by an 
Alternating current Siemens machine, which, by its low resistance, 
is almost self-regulating, tho lamps being arranged in parallel arc 
in series of about ten in each derived circuit. Mr. Lane Fox’s 
lamps are supplied by a Brush machine, lor which a very ingenious 
current regulator is Exhibited, consisting of a resistance formed 
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of loose plates of carbon, inserted as a shunt in the circuit 
of the fiela magnets ; these carbon plates can be pressed together 
by the armature of an electro-magnet, the coils of which form 
part of the line circuit, the result being that if the curront through 
tho lamps grows too strong, the magnet attracts the armature more 
strongly, thuB pressing the carbon plateB closer together. This 
lowers their resistance, and causes them to cut out more of the 
current which excites the lield-magnets* and so reduce their 
inducing power, and diminish the line current. Mr. Swan 
exhibits some of his lamps worked by the Faure battery ; these 
nro used to light the exhibit of the English Post Office. This is 
interesting scientifically, but is of no commercial importance at 
present, the prices charged for elements of the Faure battery by 
the Soeidto de Force et Lumiore, tho owners of the patent, being 
practically prohibitory. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PEDIGREES. 

I N a well-known passage Herodotus speaks of the importance 
of pedigrees among tho Egyptians of his time. He visited 
Egypt iu tlio very last days of its independence. The last dynasty 
of native Pharaohs was about, to expire. The Persians and the 
Greeks were hovering on the horizon. The old kingdom had 
often been attacked, olLcn preyed upon ; now it was to bo slain 
and devoured bodily'. In a period of decrepitudo old glories are 
fondly remembered. Tho priests of Thebes who boasted to him of 
their ancient descent had soon little else to boast of, and when three 
centuries more had elapsed — a short period compared with the 
millenniums that hud gone before — Lathyrus destroyed the very 
temple itself over tlieir heads. Herodotus is more than usually 
quaint in this anecdote. lie prefaces it by a statement as to the 
priests of lleplnostiis— that is, of course, Ptuli, the god of Mem- 
phis. According to them, ho says, three hundred and forty-one 
generations hud elapsed from the tiino of the first king to 
the time of the priest of Ptali of that, date, an equal number 
both of kings ami of priests having held office. Ho goes on 
to uigLie that three hundred generations requiring 10,000 years, 
and forty-one generations 1340 years, this assertion went to 
provo that no god had been born during all that time, but only 
men. lie next speaks of the priests of Thebes, and of what 
they told llecatuius the chronicler. For licentious, apparently, 
Herodotus did not feel any very great reverence. “He talked 
of liis own pedigree, and train'd liis lineage to a god, sixteen 
generations back . 9 This was not to the priosts of Memphis, 
but to those of Thebes, most probably in the temple of Karnac. 
Herodotus also visited Thebes, and conversed oil this subject with 
its priests, u but I did not talk of my own pedigree,’* be explains. 
’The priests of “ Zeus," or Amen Ru, went a little beyond those of 
Memphis, for they boasted of three hundred and forty-live gene- 
rations, consisting oacli of a Piromis, tho son ul‘ a Piroinis. This 
name, lie goes on to explain, answered to tho Greek ko\os 
K( lyuflt\s — iu short, gentleman. To each a huge wooden colossus 
had been erected in the temple. “ Thus, then,” he adds, “they 
showed that all these men who had statues were of this sort, that 
is to say, men, and something very different from gods.” There 
had been gods ruling in Egypt, but it was long before; and the 
lust of them was I torus, tlio son of Osiris, whom tho Greeks called 
Apollo. 

It is curious to observe of thi 3 passage that modem research 
enables us to correct or to supersede it. Assuming that Hecatmus 
and Herodotus were really told such tales by tho' priests of Ptali 
at MennofiT, and the priests of N 00111 at Tape, we must charge thorn 
with very unscrupulous practice on the credulity of stmngors. But 
tho repetition and interpretation of the wind “ Piromis ” betrays 
the fact that their dragoman was either himself as ignorant and as 
confident as the majority of dragomans are to this duy, or else that 
ho very much aud purposely exaggerated the statements of the 

{tries ts. “ Borne,” or a word very like it, meant in the “ Gypt ” 
anguago “man”; “ Pe Koine ” is “ t/m man,” &b contradis- 
tinguished from “ Pe Neter,” “ the God.” If he lied about Piromis 
lie may not have scrupled to lie also about the three hundred and 
forty -ti vo generations. Tho fact remains that tho prieBts of Thebes 
kept tueir genealogies, and, had we nothing else to go upon but 
this anecdote of Herodotus, it would be sufficient evidence as to 
the point. We have fortunately much moro definite and de- 
tailed information, and that, too; about a period several centuries 
before the visit of 1 lorodotus. Under Psnmthik J., whom the Greeks 
called JVammotichus, 11 certain lta-unh-het, surnawed “thebeloved 
of Ptali,” or Ptah-mi) was priest of Ptah at Alemphis. Mr. Lieb- 
lein, a learned Norwegian, has been at the pains of tracing bis de- 
scent from a priest whose name he gives as A-aa ; but it may 
be perhaps better transliterated Ya. Mr. Lieblein founds impor- 
tant chronological arguments upon this and similar pedigrees ; but 
we are not now concerned with them. Ya was priest of Ptali 
iu tho reign of llameaes II., and sixteen generations later his 
descendant, Ka-uah-het, occupied the same dignified position. It 
is clear that if the priesthood was not exactly hereditary, it yet 
had a tendency to remain iu & single family, and so far Herodotus 
is right, although Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and others have 
been mistaken in Bpeakisg of & priestly or any other caste. 
There were no castes in tho Indian sense in ancient Egypt at any 
poriod. The sixteen generations of the family of Ptah-mi at the 
computation of Herodotus would require nearly five centuries, a 
short time, indeed, in Egyptian history, but which takes the 
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family back almost to tho beginning of the then subsisting order 
of things. Rameses I., the grandfather of R&xneses II., had 
established a new monarchy, And from him to Ps&mthik there is 
no break in the continuity of the history. Fite hundred years 
would take us back in the England of to-day ns far as the eud of 
theMgn of Richard II. Few grand functionaries of State hold 
now the offices their ancestors held then. Mr. Lieblein has made 
another pedigree- which comprises no fewer than twenty-two 
generations of royal architects, extending from the accebsion of 
the twenty-second. dynasty to the year n.c. 500. 

.An interesting example of the importance of podigrees to the 
historian is afforded in the paper by M. Mtispero, read at tho recent 
Oriental Congress. It relates to the wonderful discovery made by 
Herr Brugsch in the Thoban mountain. We described a few 
weeks ago tho main features of this discovery, and need here only 
advert to tho family relationships detailod by M. Masporo. They 
are those of the priests of Thebes, at a time not comparatively so 
very remote from that of the visit of Herodotus. Shis halt, a 
thousand years or so n.c., overthrow a dynasty of 44 priest kings ” 
who had. reigned for 11 few generations in tho Tkebuid. To this 
dynasty is attributed tho assemblage of tho mummies of its regal 
ancestors in the hiding-place now at length opened ; and the 
records so preserved unable M. Maspero to form a table of six 
generations, from ller- II or, the priest who first ascended tho throne 
as king, to Pi-notom HI. The body of Pi-no tom bus not been 
found, though it is probably owing to his pious care that this 
royal sepulchre was prepared. Ho may have died in exile, or 
perished obscurely amid the troubles which befol hia kingdom. 

If wo go back a little further in Egyptian history to tho time of 
tho twelfth dynasty, tho family of Ameneuihat and Osirtasen, 
t.ho so-called middle period, wo find genealogies very carefully 
kept. Tho twelfth dynasty was succeeded by 11 period of 
utter anarchy and tho domination of tho Hyksos. It waa 
preceded by a similar period and I'm domination of another foreign 
race. It is u period of great interest; for, though wo cannot date 
it or give it a piano in history with respect to contemporary events 
elsewhere, its relative position in tho long Egyptian succession is 
fully ascertained. Moreover it was, almost without doubt, under 
the first king of this family that tho oldest building not ft touib 
of which any fragments have como down to us, the temple of 
Heliopolis, or On, was built. It was during the subsequent domi- 
nation of the llyksos that Joseph came to On, and, according to 
Dr. Brugsch, enjoyed tho favour of King Xoob. Tho settled times 
of tho twelfth dynasty afford more than one example of a de- 
tailed genealogy ; but the mosl curious is perhaps that in tho 
celebrated grottoes of Deni llasKiu. Here are no lower than 
thirty-six excavated tombs in the face of a single cliff. The first 
to the northward is a mere square opening — the grave, per- 
haps, of the patriarch of the race, ills name is unknown; 
but liis successor, Ameny, m.ido tho second tomb — one of 
the most beautiful and satisfactory pieces uf work of tho kind 
that tho world holds. Eiflecn hundred or more years later 
the Greeks discovered independently tho merits of tho stylo 
which Aiuony had used, and the columns of Deni Jlnssan 
have sometimes, by a French perversion of nomenclature, been 
called proto-Doric, though, lo use another inflated French phrase, 
Amcny looks down through twenty centuries upon Phidias. 
Ameny was Governor of Hah, and dweit atShoofoo-Menat, a place 
which has been usually identified with Miuicli, but which more 
probably answers to tho extensive mounds of Ashmeut, a village 
not noticed in ordinary books or maps, ami much nearer Deni 
Uassan. From Ameny as an ancestor was descended a long line 
of royal architects, Governors of Hah. Some eight or nine of the 
six-and-thivty tombs still preserve their inscriptions, and in each 
caso the family pedigree is traced to Ikikt, the daughter and heiress 
of Ameny. A somewhat similar pedigree, but not so circumstan- 
tially stated, may be found in a series of tumba at Elkub, the 
ancient Nekhob, the City of the Sacred Sow. 

The descent of the family of the nomarchs of Ashment from 
the lady Bakt betrays a resemblance, one uf many which may bo 
detected, between the usages of this middle period and those of the 
infinitely more remote and undateable monarchy of tho pymmid- 
b nil dors. Almost everything, except the unchangeable country and 
its great river, luid changed — religion, language, laws, perhaps 
even race — and there is, as might be expected, a differ- 
ence as great between tho Egypt el* Shoofuo and that uf Amen- 
embat as between tho Rome of Augustus and that of lvienzi. 
But the remoteness of both tho twelitk dynasty aud the fourth 
from our own time is illustrated by the importance givou under 
each to femalo succession. Under the pyramid -builders there are 
several examples, some of them of such a nature us to make M. 
de llouge inquiro if tho succession of tho throne did not go solely 
by women. It would bo very interesting it the question thus sug- 
gested could bo distinctly answered. \Ve are so far almost in tho 
dark. Remains of a funereal character in plenty have come down 
to us, and we have long pedigrees of private persons ; but few data 
have yet been discovered which reveal the laws which regulated the 
descent of the crown. There were two kings in the sixth dynasty 
whose father is known to have been king before them. Until tkeu 
the fathers of no lungs ure named on the monuments ; and it would 
not be safe to argue from the eud of the sixth dynasty as to the 
usages of the third or the fourth. In Manetbo, however, there is 
a curious point, hitheri o, we believe, unnoticed. Ho says of the 
first dynasty, that Athoilies, the second king, was son of Menes, 
ths first, that Kenkent*? was son of Athothes, and so on 
down to the end of the dynasty. There are, so far, no 


means of checking the accuracy of this assertion. But it 
may be observed, on An attentive examination of the frag* 
ments of Manetho which survive, that he does not say that 
any king of the second dynasty was the son of his prede- 
cessor *, and that lie does say of Binothris, the third king of 
this second dynasty, that in his time it was settled by law that 
women might wield tho royal power. This may be a mere coin- 
cidence, but it may also throw bo me light on the question of 
female succession as put by M. de Rouge, and be further, ab the 
most ancient example of the kind in tho world, worthy of the 
attention of the disciples of the lamented John McLennan. 
It iH, in fact, remarkable in how many cases, down to very late 
times, a person places his mother's name on n monument to 
the exclusion of hia fathers. Possibly in the early period 
daughters nnd mothers enjoyed rights in this respect very different 
from those which prevail among us. Heneferoo was not succeeded 
by a son. Shoofoo was nut father to Chnfra. But tbero is reason 
to suppose that Mertitols was wife to both Heneferoo, the lost king 
ol* the third dynasty, and to Hhooluu, his successor, the builder of 
tho great pyramid. Hho survived her two husbunds. Is it 
possible that from her either or both of them derived a claim to 
t he throne ? And when, after Shoofuo h 1 « mg reign, Chnfra suc- 
ceeded him, was it because he was related to her -because, 
perhaps, lie had married her daughter ? It is more than 
likely, yet the probability does not amount to proof, and 
w»» only know that on her tomb she records her friendship 
for this king also. Such nro Iho materials for a romance of 
the dawn of history. Tho name of Scnoferno reminds 11s of 
the fact that even then a 41 royal descent ” was matter of prido^ust 
as in t ho days of Sir Bernard Burke and Mr. Joseph Editor. Sene- 
forouchaf uccounts for Jo's long name, and records his illustrious 
ancestry, in an epitaph which may be thus paraphrased or 
translated : —The Royal Architect, chief of tho house of Apis, 
privy councillor, decorated with the collar, Heneforoochaf, tho 
son of Neferniat, tho son of the illustrious princess Nelertkauo, 
daughter of Heneferoo, King of Upper and Lownr Egypt. Titles, 
decom lions, royal descents, sinecure offices, nil seem to have 
existed in full blow sit a period which some historians do nut 
hesitate to place considerably before tho Creation of the world 
according to the common reckoning. 


m ri:i >vrAir. vrs ux scott. 

rrillE world Ins to lam rut. over a great loss in literature, nnd to 
rejoice uwv 11 iivnt gain. Six months of Miss Braddun's in- 
valuable life have passed without her writing a novel; and an 
addition to the intellectual wealth of England which under ordi- 
nary circumstances might have been looked upon ns absolutely 
certain, is not. forthcoming. This is very sad. It is must painful 
to rolled that tho block of Braddon novels must of necessity bo 
less by unu than it might Lavs been ; but happily tlioro is much 
to alleviate the shock wiiicli may be caused by this painful nows. 
Miss llraddon has not been idle — far from it. If she has allowed 
six months go by without adding to those original works of 
genius, of which, happily, there is already such a very large 
mini her, it is because she has been busy improving tho hooks of 
on.i Walter Scott, for the million. A considerable portion of this 
writer’s novels are, it seems, unfit for publication — that is, fur 
publication in penny numbers intended for the working classes — so 
MBs Braddon has set to work to remove what is objectionable. 
For some time pa-»t advertisements have appeared respecting this 
issue of the U'm'iT/rt/ Aorrts ; but Miss Braddon would apparently 
ha\e been welt content to pursue her work in silence, and would 
nut have, appeared in public to explain her object in mutilating 
Scott's b »oks, had it not been for the rude and ungeutlemnnliko 
observations of a writer in the Vail Mall Gazcttr. Tins pedantic 
and uimiuuiierly person spoke contemptuously of 44 Scott in Penny- 
worths,” and, after saving some, unpleasant tilings, implied that tho 
publication was a catchpenny enterprise, which in one sense it cer- 
tainly is. This aroused Miss Braddon'*} wrath, and she turned 
fiercely on her critic, and vindicated herself in a letter which is 
likely to afford delectation to many. As was to be expected in 
the production of a great writer, the conclusion was the most 
striking part of it. Defending herself indignantly against the 
charge of seeking to make money by pleasantly arranging Hcott, 
Miss Braddon said ; — “ In conclusion, i can only Bay that, so far 
from the production nf these littlo books being a catchpenny 
enterprise, it is a work which never will and never can remune- 
rate mo for the labour 1 have given to it. I have devoted just aix 
months of my life to the preparation of these thirteen stories— 
exactly the time it took 1110 to write my novel n.cen; and if my 
critic had any familiarity with Iho book trade ho would umlor- 
Ntand the loss involved in this fact.” Now this is a very touching 
and very beautiful passage, and possibly it will survive) everything 
else that Miss Braddon has written. Let it beobservod, in the iirst 
place, how, with tho modesty becoming a woman, but at the same 
time with a recognition of the merit of her own works which 
is permissible to u great writer, she suggests without definitely 
stating the immense pecuniary valuo of one of her books. The 
ignorant and supercilious critic -does not know, she implies, what 
it is for six months to pass without Miss Braddon writing a 
novel ; or wlmt she foregoes and the trMde suffers when, at tho 
end of half a year, no masterpiece is ready. Possibly vulgar 
curiosity may cause a few inquisitive people to regret that Miss 
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Braddon should not have boon more definite, and should not hare 
given some idea of how much she and the trade have lost by her 
abandoning the pen for the scissors; but the regret, though natural, 
would be a mistaken one. She has rightly abstained from conde- 
scending to particulars, and, with the skill of an accomplished 
author, lias left something to the imagination. Those who Are not 
sufficiently imaginative, and who love positive information, must 
find out a friend who possesses “ familiarity with the book trade,” 
and ask what happens when Mis9 Braddon has not a novel ripe at 
the end of the usual period, and what is the onormous loss “ in- 
Tolvod in this fact.” 

The end of the letter in which this heavy sacrifice is so feel- 
ingly referred to is, as we have said, the most remarkable part of 
it ; out the other portions are well worth attention, and are only 
inferior in interest to tlio sentence wo have quoted. Miss Braddon 
begins by explaining what it was that first inspired her with the 
idea of abridging Scott. This was due, it seems, to no less n 
person than the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, in a speech which 
was published, deprecated tbn quality of the literature of amuse- 
ment provided for the people. What possible connexion there 
could be botwocn tho very just observations of l)r. Tait and the 
abridgment of Scott by Miss Braddon is not at first sight easy to 
see ; bat, so far as we can understand, the process of reasoning 
which she went through was os follows : —The peoplo have bad 
literature provided for them ; they ought to have good litera- 
ture ; Scott’s writ jue good, but they might be cleverly 
abridged, so Menornious’n 1 * 1 * 111 down t0 P oun y numbers; for 
flooded with dazziififtM no. one can be more compe- 
^‘Xlhardly carting any shadow jocosely proposed to Dumas 
nvrtV conceivable direction. Of cd&5 w..vk uml pointed to 


ovefr conceivable 

V. * to juw . « I- , it. j g impossible to form jfi i:nt 'y answered 
bis plays es prooi o. m ‘ - MC u llt mwoHtg, tj^ 

at once to accept your offer.’ In like manner 
of Viren has a very high opinion of the 


order to please him is hardly the way to mate a healthy taste. 
It is, however, a waste of time to argue the question seriously. 

How Miss Braddon has exeeuted the abridgments which she 
undertook de cosur leger , and with so profound a belief in her 
own competence for the work, how the novels have fared 
which she has re-edited at the rate of about one in a fort- 
night, we shall not attempt now to consider, though we pro- 
pose to treat the subject at a future time. We view tho 
task with considerable apprehension, and, indeed, Miss Braddon’s 
proceeding is altogether calculated to Btrike dismay. Our 
estimate of her powers might not quite accord with her own ; 
but we freely Admit that she is as well able to re-edit a 
classic as an ordinary manager or actor. Now managers or 
actors have always thought themselves both entitled And qualified 
to alter and “ arrange ” Shakspeare as seemed good to them, and few 
thiugs are more painful in the literary history of this country than the 
tolerance with which tho treatment of the great master has been 
received by tho public and the critics. Is the bad example of the 
stage to bo followed in literature P Are the works of our 
foromost writers to be mauled and spoilt in order to adapt them 
to n supposed popular taste, of which the only ascertainable feature 
is its intense vulgarity P Wo hope not ; hut it is impossible not to 
see that Miss Braddon’s example may have its elfect, and that 
where she has so boldly rushed in many may bo found to follow. 
Most sincerely, then, do we trust that she will desist from self- 
sacrifice. Why should she inflict great pecuniary loss on herself 
and derange the book trade by unwuntod silence P Under ordinary 
circumstances we should not, we confess, pray for a continuance 
of her masterpieces ; but, as things are, we devoutly hope that she 
may soon return to constructive work. Satisfied with having in six 
months rendered thirteen ofjjm Wawrley Kovels fit for tho work- 
a&lii SS» frlftw-for MBumtkheipIacB 


the author 

- works of Mins 

Braddon! and" considers that gifted lady eminently qualified to 
re-edit Scott. II o’.v Scott was to lie re-edited wn are caretully 
informed. After reading tho passage in the Archbishop h speech, 
it immediately occurred to Miss Braddon “that the If acerley 
Novels— for half ft century the delight of the educated classes— 
iniuht be bo condensed and simplified ns to give equal pleasure to 
that vast multitude of readors who have neither enough leisure 
nor enough culture to enjoy tho works of a novelist who dearly 
loved to expatiate into the domain of tho antiquarian and the 
word-painter, and whose style in all its scholarly exuberance is 
assuredly far abovo the heads of the million. e fear that Miss 
Braddon’s stylo, in its exuborance, whether scholarly or not, will 
•fail to be appreciated by most people. Why 11 writer of historical 
novels should not make uso of his antiquarian knowledge, or, to 
use Miss Braddon’s phrase, should not “ expatiate into » tho 
domain of the antiquarian it is passing hard to eeo. W itu- 
out antiquarian knowledge an historical novel cannot bo pro- 
perly written; and Miss Braddon might as well talk of the 
astronomer “ expatiating into the domain ” of the mathematician. 
What the domain of tho word-painter may be. as apart lrom that 
of tho novelist, and how far tho latter trespasses when ho enters 
the formers territory, are questions concerning winch we must 
admit the most humiliating ignorance. We presume, however, that 
what Miss Braddon means is that Scott’s descriptions might bo 
cut out or shortened, and that those portions of his romances 
which show antiquarian knowledge might also bo struck out to 
lit his works for “ the million.” llow tho TJ nverleg Novels would 
suiTer if tho descriptions wore omitted, it is not , necessary to 
point out: but perhaps they arc sometimes skipped by very lUio 
readers. With regard to tho antiquarian portions of Scott s books 
her proposition seems truly wonderful. No feature, perhaps, in 
his works commands greater admiration than the marvellous skill 
with which he mado' use of his wide antiquarian knowledge, and 
to shorten his works by suppressing those parts would be like im- 
proving Marryat bv leaving out every passage which shows a 

knowledge of seamanship. Miss Braddon expresses a fond hope 
that those who 1 make their first acquaintance with Scott in wliat 
she calls “this simplified form” will afterwards learn to ap- 
preciate him “in all liis amplitude of thought ami detail. >\ o 
should think certainly that, if ail) thing could give a distaste 
for Scott’s works, it would ho the desiccated Scott which she 
dtaire* to oiler. It U only fair to her to say, however, 
that sho puts forward a reason for her singular view. Many 
and many a time,” she says, “ has she heard readers, not 
without education, avow that they had tried to read bcott, 
and could not. His opening descriptions were so long, .Jus 
dialogue was so Scotch. Like Dr. Johnson, the general reader 
wants to tear tho heart out of ft book.” We fear that in this 
caso it is not the general reader, but the editor who wants to tear 
.the heart out of n book. What Miss Braddon says about her 
friends’ views is doubtless quite correct. Probably, like most of 
us, she knows a number of people who, though not without educa- 
tion. are extremely silly. If she takes the trouble to inquire, she 
will probably find out that amongst her acquaintance thero are 
not a few who find Shakspeare and Pope, and even Byron, too 
much for them. Would this constitute a valid reason lor mani- 
pulating these writers, so as to reduce them to the level of tho 
meanest CApaci ty ? W hat kind of 1 iterary food the working-man may 
desire we do not pretend to know, but assuredly he is not so poor 
in these days as to be unable to buy any book which costs more 
Chan a penny, and wo venture to say that mauling great works in 


MOUNTED INFANTRY. 

T HERE is something very terrible in tho regularity with 
which one military question relieves another. Abolition of 
purchaso, Bhurt service, army reserve, linked battalions, brigade 
deputs, exchanges, mobilization, and autumn inauuouvres have all 
in turn appeared and been disposed of for bettor or worse. But 
tho cry is, still they como ; for, while we have immediately before 
us Mr. Childers’s grand reorganization scheme, behind us, like 
Black Care, is seated the mounted infantry man. Jt is certainly 
suggestive, and possibly appropriate, that tho commencement oi 
tho Billy season should have been selected for tho introduction of 
this nondescript warrior. Not that this is his first appearance ; 
on the contrary, he has already started up in a casual and fitful 
manner on more than one occasion, but has always been dismissed 
and pigeonholed owing to tho pressure of weightier military 
matters. His resuscitation has lately taken place in a long letter 
to tho Times of tho Sth inst., headed “ Mounted Infantry.’ There 
wore doubtless many who perused the above heading witli a feeling 
approaching to relief at finding that we bad any infantry to mount ; 
hut their delight must have been quickly dispelled by another 
letter immediately following, signed by a “Field-Officer of over 
thirty years’ standing,” which informed us that, in fact, we had 
mine. The writer of tho first letter, Mr. Edward Maxwell 
Grant, does not, however, urgo that we should in reality 
mount any of our infantry, which, considering their limited 
numbers, is perhaps fortunate. Ho fiios at higher game, and his 
letter, when Bummed up, is nothing more nor lesB than a proposal 
that we should disestablish a portion of our field artillery, and 
turn tho greater part of our cavalry into mounted infantry. 
Mr. Grant opens his letter by stating that — 

Having area three wars fought out by regular troops, I may consistently 
claim a practical acquaintance willi the subject,. An I have served with 
cavulrv regiments, 1 am not open to tho charge of want of practical cx- 
periem e with this branch of the service or of being prejudiced against it. 

’] he ideas herein set forth may possibly appear rather sweeping to some 
conservative minds, but they are based upon years of actual experience m 
warfare, wherein I hud special facilities lor makiug impartial observations 
tiiiil conclusions. 

It would possibly have strengthened Mr. Grant’s case had he 
informed us what the particular wars were which he had seen 
fought out, and in what capacity ho attended them. Was he 
a soldier, an officer, a special correspondent, or on attoclid ? 
Nevertheless ho certainly manages, as we shall see, to deal one or 
two awkward thrusts at the cavalry and artillery of the present 
day and his letter contains matter for serious reflection. He 
commences by condemning both lance aud sabre, the former as 
being “ utterly obsolete,” tho latter us being “ of so little prac- 
tical use that there are many closo and careful students of modern, 
warfare who strongly advocate its banishment from future 
armaments.” The utter uselessness of both iu presence of the 
modern breechloading rifle is pointed out, and the following four 
propositions are laid down for consideration 
i Shall wc preserve the existing proportions between the different arms 
of the service, modifying those corns which may require improvementm 
drill and armament, aud then odd a new grand division of mounted 

ln £ n SUall wo maintain the existing cavalry and artillery jproportilmij, and 
teach part of the infantry to ride and fight on horseback if required/ 

*. Snail we maintain the infantryand cavalry aa they stand to-day, 
and teach and arm the cavalry ao tliat they shall be competent to discharge 
the duties of mounted infantry ? 
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4. (Shall we make a (general redistribution of the proportion between the 
arms of the Service*, and dlminUh the corps which the improved weapons 
nave wooed of a portion of their useful ueM, and Increase proportionately 
the corps whioh have proved the most effectual in modern conditions of 
wtifluro? 

Of the above alternatives, No, 1 la dismissed on tho ground that 
the present cavalry organization is inadequate to the requirements 
of tse present day, and also because no country could furnish the 
laigelylncreaeed number of horses that would be required to create 
a force of mounted infantry. No. 2 is also put out of court, on 
account of the difficulty attendant on the selection of properly 
qualified men from among the infantry. A much more valid 
ground of objection, which does not appear to have occurred to 
Mr. Grant, would be found in the fact tnafc in those days of short 
service the infantry have barely time to become proficient in tbe 
numerous subjects which now form part of the infantry soldier's 
training, nor have we any men to spare from our present attenu- 
ated establishments. The third proposition, according to Mr. 
Grant, furnishes the key to the solution of tho whole question. 
He lays stress on the fact that tbe lance and 6abre are both obso- 
lete, and, as evidencoon this head, points to the last ltusso-Tiirkish 
war, in which he says that neither was used more than once or 
twice. Accordingly he suggests a careful examination of the 
weapons used by the cavalry of the present day, and, as a natural 
result, the substitution of the rifle for cold stool. lie also points 
out that, if we turn our cavalry into mounted infantry, wo shall 
Btart with the advantage that all the men are already trained to 
ride. Having arrived at this point, Mr. Grant proceeds to give 
the various duties of cavalry on service nndrr numerous headings, 
which arrangement we think wo can simplify. Some years ago 
a German writer ou tactics, Von Clausewitz, summed up the value 
of cavalry in modern war in the following terse sentence — “ useless 
on the battle-field, but invaluable off it." Mr. Grant takes much 
the SAme view, and maintains that against the other two amis 
modern cavalry are simply powerless. The statement is somewhat 
sweeping, but still there are certain grounds for making it. Thu 
wars of 1866, 1870, and 1S77 are remarkablo for not having pro- 
duced a single decisive blow struck by the arm during a buttle, 
nor a single effectual pursuit of a beaten army after a victory. 
On the other hand, it might bo urged that these wars were also 
remarkable for not having produced a single cavalry leader of 
repute, and that it is a well-known and admitted fact that no arm 
of tho Borneo is so dependent for success on tho presence of a good 
loader. To this Mr. Grant would probably reply that tho occasion 
never fails to produce tbe man, and that, as the occasion has gono 
for ever, wo shall never again see a cavalry leader of tho old school 
like Seydlitz or Murat. Let us pass on to the second sentence of 
Von Olaueewitz’s opinion— namely, that cavalry are invaluable oil' 
the battlo-field. To this Mr. Grant fully assents, and shows that 
the Humorous duties of foraging, scouting, reconnoitring, screening, 
pursuing, covering retreats, protecting convoys, and making raids, 
could be far more efficiently porformed by men armed with 
titles — in fact, mounted infantry. This concludes Mr. Grant’s case 
against the cavalry, and he lias certainly given us matter for re- 
flection. Hitherto tho establishment of mounted infantry has 
bden advocated by numerous writers as auxiliary and supple- 
mentary to cavalry proper, to* be used merely ns a means of rapidly 
conveying men armed with rifles to some vital or important point, 
there to become infantry, and fight as such. But Mr. Grant 
would have no compromise of this kind. To quote his own 
words: — 

Tho natural conclusion of tho preceding discussion is manifest ; the 
HiMMMliest, cheapest, and best plan for providing tho mounted infantry of 
the future will ho to change tho armament and drill of the existing 
cavalry regiments iuto n homogeneous mounted force, which will combine 
oil tho useful features of the old cavalry organization with the new duties 
of tho force universally admitted to .be a necessity for tho nnriiea of the 
present and future. 

- Let us now pass on to the artillery. The authority we have 
already quoted, Von Clausewitz, described this arm as t( worse 
than useless off the battle-field, but invaluable on it." Mr. Grant 
here differs, and condemns the arm all round — 

The military attache* and war correspondents who watched the opera- 
tions in the Turkish Empire during the late war are almost unanimous in 
their opinion that a very largo majority of the shots fired by the artillery 
on both sides were of no use whatever ; in fact, with the single exception 
of the capture of Tefisli, on the Sulla road, tho Hussiuns might just as well 
have left their artillery at homo. . . . Tho bombardment of 1’lcvna by 
five hundred Kussian and nearly one hundred Roumanian guus mndo no 
impression on the Turks. The Turks had Krupp guns, and, although 
Kussian and Turkish ammunition was not of the best quality, this defect 
was largely made up by their knowing every range to a foot. Making all 
allowances for inferior guns and ammunition, the isle war in Turkey 
showed conclusively thut breech- -loading rifles have necessitated very great 
Improvements in artillery, if that branch of the service is to maintain its 
present standing. 

This is a heavy bill of indictment against the arm. Its useless- 
ness, and worse, off the battle-field is notorious and apparent. It 
is bulky, cumbersome, and complicated. It consumes immense 
supplies, occupies great space on the line of march, and requires a 
constant escort from one of the other armB. These defects have 
as yet been condoned on account of the great services which it 
has hitherto been supposed to render on the battle-field. Mr. 
Grant, however, openly and boldly attacks this theory, and de- 
nounces the efficacy of the arm in action. He weakens his case 
by quoting instances in illustration in which he himself admits 
that ths matSrid employed was faulty. Perhaps we can strengthen 
it Aooo rdin g to the well-known writer on tactics, the late Major 


Home, R.E., the percentage of Prussian losses at the battle of 
Gravelotte was thus divided among the three arms By infantry 
fire, 94 per eent. ; by artillery fire, 5 per cent. ; by sword, lance, 
and bayonet, 1 per cent. ; And these figures are fairly representa- 
tive for the whole war. Five per oent. of tbe total casualties is 
surely a very small proportion for so costly an arm as the artillexy. 
Nor is there much probability that this proportion will increase, 
inasmuch as the newly-established field-firing at long ranges by 
the infantry will cause" the artillery to remain further off than ever. 
Artillery officers would doubtless reply that the function of the 
arm is rather to batter down and destroy walls, houses, intrench* 
ments, and material obstoctao^Han to kill men — in fact, it prepares 
the way for the infantry Mr. Grant denies that it doea 

this, and wo should liko to opinions on the other side. 

In conclusion we will quote o/ant’s combined attack on the 
cavalry and artillery, which comfe* ids itself to economists at any 
rate 

In fact, the assertion was made more than once during that (1877) cam- 
paign, that, unless there was a great incrcane of efficiency in both artillery 
and cavalry ; if two armies were placed face to face with equally good 
positions and commanders, and all the artillery, with three-fourths of tho 
cavalry, were withdrawn from one army, and iheir plucea filled up with all 
the infantry that could he organized and maintained with tho money ex- 
pended on the abstracted corps, tho latter army would anuihilats the one 
maintaining the existing proportions between the various branches of ths 
service. 

As we have already stated, these views are bold, not to say start- 
ling ; but we can only observe that as yet no foreign Power seems 
likely to adopt them ; and as they are moro interested in the 
matter than ourselves, we would prefer to postpone any action for 
the present. • 


TACTICS OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIONISTS. 

T HE rapid reduction of the United States % l)ebt is making the 
Protectionists of that country uneasy about the permanence 
of the system to which they are attached. In the last financial year, 
which ended on the 30th of Juno, the surplus available for the re- 
demption of debt somewhat exceeded 20 millions sterling, and in the 
current year tho surplus will be still larger. The refunding opera- 
tion bo successfully curried out by Mr. VVindom has just induced 
tho charge of tho debt by somewhat more than 3 millions 
sterling, and the surplus of 20 millions which was yielded last 
year will also set free interest exceeding three-quarters of a million 
sterling. Roughly speaking, therefore, there will be, in conso- 

S ice of the reduction both of tho principal and interest of the 
effected in the past year, an addition to the present year** 
surplus of about 4 millions sterling. Assuming that the expendi- 
ture and revenue will be uboul tbe same this year as lust, 
there will thu9 be about 24 millions sterling available for 
redemption of debt in the current financial year. Were this sum 
to be applied to the purposo annually, the whole debt of tho 
United States would be extinguished in a little over thirteen 
years. According to tho lost monthly statement of the debt 
by the United States Treasury, the portion of it hearing interest, 
with which alone we have here to do, did not quite amount to 
321 millions sterling. Of course a surplus of 24 millions a year 
would extinguish the debt much more rapidly ; for each year's 
purchases for tho Sinking Fund would increase the sum available 
for future purchases by the amount of the interest set free by 
that years purchases. In other words, the surplus available for 
redemption of debt would be increased by every act of redemption, 
provided thut there were no remission of taxation. Besides, it is 
to be borne in mind that Inst year's expenditure includes 
about 10 millions sterling for pensions, and these pensions 
must decrease rapidly every year henceforward. It is now a 
considerable time sinco the* great Civil War camo to an end; 
and ns tho policy of tho United .States is now one of non-inter- 
vention, pence, and retrenchment, the additions made to tho annual 
pensions are very small, while the reductions by death must every 
year largely 11101*0096. Supposing, therefore, that tho present 
taxation were kopt up, the total extinction of the debt might be 
looked for ill a very few years. Of course the present great pros- 
perity cannot be expoctod to last for ever, and it will naturally bo 
followed by depression ; but, on tho other hand, in bad years os well 
as good the population will grow. By the end of a few years 
the population of the United States will probably be not far 
short of 60 millions, and the wealth of the country will grow 
still moro rapidly. An English-speaking population of nearly 
60 millions in so vaBt and fertile a territory, energetic, hard- 
working, And enterprising, will, os a matter of course, consume 
much moro largely than the present population. Therefore, with 
the present taxation tho yield will be enormously greater, and, as 
a consequence, bo will the surplus. In other words, tho extinction 
of tbe debt will in reality bo more rapid than we have assumed 
it to be. But with tbo extinction of tho debt the Protectionist 
system will naturally come to an end. No people, however much 
they may desire to promote native industry, will keep up a great 
taxation for that purposo alone. Unless, therefore, the United 
States depart from their settled policy of non-intervention and 
peace, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that with tho extinction 
of the debt must come Also tbe fall of the Protectionist system. 
The Protectionists see this, and they are laying their plans to 
prevent such a result. 
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* SOf Course it is not probable that taxation will be maintained 
At its present high rate. However anxious the Americans may 
be to clear off their debt, they will hardly maintain a surplus 
ranging from twenty-four to perhaps forty millions sterling a year 
for that purpose alone. It mar be expected, therefore, that, now 
that the total extinotion of the debt is so clearly in view, they will 
set about remitting taxation in earnest. But if Congress is left to 
itself, it will be likely to select for remission the taxes which 
press most heavily upon the springs of industry ; or, at any rate, 
if it distributes its favours among the more clamorous and more 
influential suitors for them, it will no doubt remit customs as 
well as excise duties. But to remit customs duties would be 
almost as bad, from the Protectionist point of view, as to extinguish 
the debt altogether. As the population and wealth of tho country 
grow, the yield of the taxes, as wo have just pointed out, will 
grow also, and therefore every year there will be a considerable 
amount of taxes to be repealed. Besides, as we know from our 
own experience, every remission of taxation is followed by such 
an increase of consumption that the Treasury is very soon 
recouped for the immediate sacrifice it makes. Supposing, 
then, that Congress were to decide upon maintaining a surplus 
of, let us say, 10 or 12 millions sterling annually, and were at 
once 'to repeal an equal amount, in the courso of a year or two the 
remaining taxation would become so much more productive that 
it would be in the power of that body to begin remitting taxes 
again ; and so the result which the Protectionists dread would bo 
reached— a little later, it is true, but still most certainly. They 
are, therefore, laying their plans for maintaining protection, in 
Spite of the large surpluses which exist. 

The*plaia favoured by them is to remit only what are called 
u Internal uevenue Taxes” — tl.ut is to say, taxes levied within 
the country itself upon the produce and manufactures of the 
United States, and to leave intact the whole system of Customs 
duties. To promote this object they have summoned a great 
meeting, to be held in Now York in November, and they are 
making strenuous efforts to obtain popular support for their 
movement. The movement itself originates in Pennsylvania, the 
great coal and iron State of the Union, which has all along boon 
the mainstay of the Protectionists, but it no doubt will obtain 
very general and powerful support throughout New England and 
the Eastern States generally. Tho older States of tho North 
along the Atlantic seaboard are all of them more or less 
manufacturing and trading, and are therefore iu favour of pro- 
tection. Nor can it be disputed that the feeling throughout 
the United Stfttes generally is on thdir side. Americans are all 
anxious to create a varied industry, so that their country shall bo, 
as they Bay, 41 self-sufficing ” — that is, shall afford markets within 
itself for its Agricultural produce, and shall not be dependent for 
any of the great articles of consumption upon foreign nations. 
Besides, there is a* very general opinion that protection increases 
wages. One of the favourite arguments of thu Protectionists 
is that they desire to keep their own artisans and workpeople 
from the “starvation wages” of Europe, and that they have 
succeeded in doing so by maintaining a Protectionist system. 
Many high authorities, themselves Free-traders, bolieve that the 
Americans have really done this— that, as a matter of fact, 
protection does enhance wagos. For ourselves, we cannot agree 
with this view of the matter. If, us we believe, protection fails 
to protect, and; in fact, hampers and hinders industry instead of 
promoting it, it must follow that it tends to lower wages ; for 
whatever prevents the accumulation of wealth must lessen the 
fund out of which wages are paid, uud consequently must tend 
to lower wages themselves. Jiut, however that may be, the 
belief is very general in the United States that ptttection does 
tend^ to raise wages, and therefore the working classes generally 
are in favour of it. It would Boom that at any rate the agricul- 
tural States of the West and South ought to see that their in- 
terest is in preventing tho maintenance of protection. Their one 
great want at present is the extension of railways. The more 
the WeBt and South are opened up by railways the more ouicldy 
will their soil be brought into cultivation, and the more largely 
will they be able to send the produce to the markets of Europe. 
But it is clear that protection retards railway construction, since 
it makes iron and steel artificially dear, and therefore makes more 
costly the building of railways. ’ Yet the South and West, 
■although they are able, if they unite, to carry whatever measure 
they please in Congress, do not feel suflicient interest in Free- 
trade to resist the organised union of Protectionists, and it iB 
probable therefore that for a while the Protectionists will keep 
their ground. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that "the 
power of the railways in the United States is enormous, and that, 
although it is the interest of the new railway Companies to get 
their rails and their locomotives as cheaply os possible, it is the 
interest of the older' Companies to prevent their newer antagonists 
from fitting themselves out very much more cheaply than they 
themselves havO been able to do. In the United States it is not 
necessary to obtain the leave of a Legislature to make a railway, 
and consequently there is no limit to railway competition except 
that which is imposed by the difficulty of obtaining traffic. But 
if new Companies could make their lines more cheaply than the 
old, a temptation would be offered to extend competition ; and thus 
the old railway Companies are protectionists, although in a different 
state of things it would ho their interest to obtain iron and steel 
as cheaply as they could. 

But even if the Protectionists continue for the present to be as 


successful as they hitherto have bee% .the court* of, ds 
against them. It is clear from what, we hare sidd obayetkst 
toe tactics of the Protectionists, tbougktheyniay jetard the 
period when protection must feu for went of an objscft 
which to spend the surplus revenue whiehjt raises, yet eenppt 
prevent that period coming very soon. She. whole >f,th^,IaleinS|l» 
-Revenue taxes collected last jeer were unte ,40 flliana 
sterling. Even if, therefore, the 20 millions stealing of swjplu* * 
which existed last year were to be swept away at a the. 

stimulus thereby given to consumption would soon lead, to UflOwVW, 
surplus so large as would afford occasion for a further, remlaifca of 
taxation, and so on. But, of course, no such sweeping . md%mm 
is thought of. Another point not to he lost sight of. is A^at, 
if the Protectionists are successful in this movement, they W |}1 
really onlv mako the final downfall of their system more iinurioue 
to themselves. If they were noW to allow a gradual reduction 
of Customs duties, they would gradually be able to prepare 
themselves for the competition which awaits them, and probably 
most of the greater industries would find that they were well 
able to bear the ordeal. But if the Protectionists prevent this, 
and maintain tbo customs duties nearly as high as they are for 
another period of ten or fifteen years, the rapid extinction of debt 
will then compel these duties to he swept away wholesale, and will 
inflict, in consequence, terrible suffering upon all persons engaged 
in the protected indust ries. It is the great evil of protection tnat 
it diverts capital and labour from the channels into which they 
would naturally flow into other channels in which they maintain 
themselves only by virtue of tho protection ; and therefore, when 
the protection is withdrawn, tho industries perish, capital . is 
wasted, and labour, deprived of the employment to which it has 
become accustomed, suffers great hardship. Even in the industries 
which would naturally flourish in a country, protection fosters 
negligence, routine, and slovenliness, and thereby makes the ordeal 
of competition much nioro severe than it otherwise would he. For 
their own Bakes, therefore, it Would he much better for the Pro- 
tectionists if they failed in this Agitation, and if the OustomB 
duties were gradually reduced and finally repealed. 


RECENT RACING. 

O NE of the most unpleasant race-meetings hitherto held this 
year was York August meeting. There was no fault to he 
found with the management, plenty of money wasadded to theslakes, 
the fields were numerically strong, and several horses of note took 
part in the races ; but the pleasures of tho meeting were completely 
spoiled by the almost, continuous downpour that made the three 
days miserable. To bo drcnchud to the skin, to get wet feet and 
to catch a violent cold, is disagreeable enough j hut what backers 
of horscH objected to far more was the complete upset of publio 
form, and the consequent defeat of favourites, caused by the 
heavy condition of the course. With the exception of two 
virtual certainties on which long odds were laid, all the first 
favourites were beaten on the opening day, six favourites out 
of seven wero beaten on the second da} 7 , and five out of seven 
on the third and last day of the meeting. Notwithstanding the 
heavy state of the courso, Gehoimniss won another race, and 
although she only won by a head, it was generally believed, that 
her victory was in reality a very easy one. Thehais woh the 
Yorkshire Oaks without difficulty, beating Bal Gal and Lucy 
Glitters. Be the condition of the ground what it may, this 
wonderful mare al ways seems content with it. The Ebor Handicap 
was won by a lightly weighted three-year-old called Mother 
Shipton. Hagioscope, who is also three years old, was giving her 
18 lbs., and the heavy state of the course made this weight a far 
more serious matter than it would have been over hmi ground. 
For the Prince of Wales's Stakes 2 to 1 was laid upon Butch 
Oven, who had hitherto shown some of the best two-year-old form 
of the season after Gaheimniss. This filly has low sweeping 
action, which is ill suited for heavy ground, while Nellie, 
a filly by the Derby winner Ileraiit,* out of the Oaks winner 
Hippie, is rather a high goer, and when the struggle. came ; 
Hutch Oven was beaten, and Nellie won by thrsetquarters of 
a length. Nellie had 7 lbs* the best of the wemts* The * 
Great Yorkshire Stakes was won by Ishmael, Oammiqrd being 
second, and Tristan third. Gameliard had won the Qratwicke 
Stakes at Goodwood, and Tristan had won the 
at the same meeting, a race for which odds had been laid on 
Peter. Ishmael, it may be remembered, had beaten Gharibert at 
Ascot, when 5 to 2 had been laid on that home. In the Queen's 
Hate, Exeter beat Madame Du Barry, the winner of the Goodwpod 
Cup, by seven lengths. A .strong horse like Exeter can stride 
through mud when light weedy animals are puffing and blowing, 
with weary legs and heaving flanks. It is hard to persnade one* 
self of the degeneracy of the English thoroughbred whextoaelooks 
at Huch a grand horse as Exoter. 

After Irntoh Oven's unexpected defeat at York, great inter est 
was taken in the Champion Breeders' Foal Stakes at Derby— <4 
valuable race, for which Dutch Oven was made first favourite. * 
Fifteen other two-year-olds opposed her, among whom was the 
Peine de Cceur edit, who had won two races at Worcester and 
tho British Dominion Two-Year-Old Stakes at Sandojvm-^face 
worth J ,3 fiofc Executor, who had beaten the Peine de. Ooeor celt 
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byajwadat tLewea* .was alsot 1o ran, bute oa ■, somewhat worse 
testa*. m rthose me* which he had formerly been victorious, ; 
Aasemitas the field had settled down to their work, Dutch Oven 
aad the Peine deOosurcoltwent to the front, andhad the race all 
to themselves for the rest of the course. There was something of 
*>struggl*from the distanoe, but Dutch Oven had the best of it, 
and won wy oleverly by three-quarters of a length, 

■ On tiie first day of the Doncaster meeting, in the Cham- 
pagne States, Dutch Oven , met Kermesse, m well as Nellie, 
her conqueror, «t York, Oarlyle, the winner of the Priory Stakes 
at LeweSfTorsebearer, and Shrewsbury also took part in the race. 
Dutch Oven had beaten Kermesse by a head at Goodwood when 
receiving 4 lbs. from the last-named filly, and Kermesse had beaten 
Dutch Oven by a length at even weights at Newmarket. Nellie 
bed beaten Dutch Oven by a head, at an advantage of 7 lbs., at 
York, as we have already observed. Now all three fillies were to 
meet at .even weights. Kermesse was very reasonably made the 
first favourite, while Dutch Oven was, with equal reason, a very 
strong second favourite. Nellie was the only other starter that 
was at all fancied. Pursebearer made the running over the first 
half of the course, but the threo fillies practically hod the race 
all to themselves. Nellie led after three furlongs had been 
covered, until they reached tho half distance, whore she was 
fairly over-paced by Dutch Oven, who quickly deprived her of tho 
lead'. Then Cannon brought up Kermesse, wheu Archer made 
a great effort to maintain his lead on Dutch Oven ; but it was to 
no purpoee, and Kermesse won, after a hard struggle, by half a 
length. 1 The three colts were quito outgalloped by tho three fillies, 
end were pulled up a long way in the rear. For tho Clumber 
Plate, Lady Emily was a great favourite, 6 to 4 boing laid upon 
her. In the Priory Stakes at Lewes she had only been beaten by a 
head by Carlyle, and she bad run a dead heat with Marden, who lmd 
been second to Geheimniss for the Astley Stakes. She made tho 
running to tho bend into the straight, where Candahar took the 
lead, and held it to the end, whining easily by a length. Candahar 
is half-bred, and it is said that his dam has lawn ridden as a 
charger and driven in a cab. Fourteen horses carao out for the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap. Tho Duke of Beaufort's Petrunel was 
the first favourite, although he was carrying 6 lbs. more than 
anything elso in the race. He was giving 20 lbs. to Edelweiss, 
the winner of last year's Summer Cup at Newmarket, and ho was 
giving as much as 36 lbs. to another horse of his own age. He 
was also giving 6 lbs. to Teviutdale, the winner of tho Ascot 
Stakes of both this year and last year. Various horses made the 
running, the lead being changed very often during the race ; and 
it was not until tho field were within a short distance of the 
winning-post that tho two horses which w ere destined to fight out 
the race between them singled themselves out and came to the 
front. Teviotdale was the first of the pair to make a bold struggle 
for victory ; but Petronel came Hying after him, and there was a 
grand race between tho two rivals. Petronel lookod about as much 
exhausted as Teviotdale when tho finnl struggle began, but Teviot- 
dale gave way in the lost few strides, and Archer induced the 
htave black horse to struggle on aud to win by a neck. Petronel 
is a thoroughly game and good horse, and although he won the 
Two Thousand Guineas lost year, he id better as a four-year-old 
limn he was as a three-year-old. 

On the day of the St. Legor Eastern Princess beat a lnrge field 
for the first race. GoggleB bolted alter passing the winning-post, 
and, after knocking over and injuring several people, jumped 
the rails and fell, without hurting either himself or his jockey. 
Exeter was first favourite for the Queen's Plate, 7 to 4 being 
laid on him, but the three-year-old Tristan got up to. him at 
the distance, And, passing him as they neared the winning-post, 
won very easily by a length. This good performance of Tristan’s 
was a surprise, lor although he had won ruces this year, he 
bad been beaten five lengths in the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
bylshmael, And he had been unplaced in the Derby. Thero 
was a fine race between Strathavon and Beatrice in the Milton 


Stakes* Beatrice, who is a two-year-old, was leading, as they 
were running in, when the old grey horse dashed up and caught her 
on the post, making a dead heat. An even . prettier race wus the 
Cleveland Handicap* a Pour horses came racing up almost abreast, 
and as they passed the judge's chair there was only a heAd between each 
of them, Shrewsbury, who was considered a promising two-year- 
old, although he had not yet shown any remarkable form, was 
made . the favourite for the Tattersall Sale Stakes ; but he was 
easily beaten by Lord Falmouth's iilly, Little Sister, Shrewsbury 
was second and Pursebearer third. In the Great Lancashire 
Yearling Stakes, Pursebearer had been second and Shrewsbury 
thirds we .described the St. Leger last week. We thon ob- 
served that the attendance was immense. It is reported that 139 
trains left Doncaster on the day of the race, and that 8,300 tele- 
grams were sent from or received at Doncaster on that day. 

The two moat interesting races of the Thursday were the 
PortlandFlste and the Rcus Plate. The former was very appro- 
priately won by a mare belonging to the young Duke of Portland. 
Xt is a scramming T.Y.CJ. handicap and a large field generally 
starts for it It is just the sort of race in which clever jockoyahip 
is shown. off to most advantage, add on the late occasion. Archer, 
getting off well with the most heavily weighted of all the fifteen 
starters, kept her well in hand, until he was within a short dis- 
tance from home, when be rushed forward aud won by three 
lengths. Considering the weight she was carrying (9 at 5 Iks.), this 
wee a decidedly good performance on the part of Moworina, This 
mare, who occasionally shown fine form, although she very often 


gets beaten, was bred in Denmark. As mjich as 12 to 1 was laid 
against her at the start, And half the Other starters were preferred 
in tho betting. It wab observed that rieitner Archer nor Fordh&w, 
who rode the second in the taco, Wore spurs. Only a head 
separated each of the four leading horses at the finish for the next 
race, which again was won by an outsider. Then came the Kous 
Plate for two-vear-olds. The grant interest of this* rarfe 
consisted in the met that the first favourite for next year's Derby 
was to run for it. This was Mr. Rymill's Bruce, a bay colt by 
See Saw out of Carine. He had cost 1,100 guineas as a yearling, 
but it is stated that his owner lately refused 10,000$. for hini. 
There seems to be no disagreement among good judges as to the 
fine appearance of this colt. Some critics, however, think that 
his forelegs are none of the strongest. lie had been out twice 
before this season, winning his race on each occasion. He was 
now to be opposed by Dunmore and FortunatuS, to tho hitter of 
whom he was to give "12 lbs. Four other two-year-olds were also 
to run against him ; m to 10 was laid against him at starting. 
He won in a canter by a length, in very good style, but ho had 
to be roused up n little before I10 coufd shake off Fortunatus. 
After the Itous Plate 8 to 1 was taken about him for the Derby, 
which sooms a very short prico so long before that race. 

At last a turn of luck came for poor Btil Gal. On the last dAy 
of the Doncaster meeting she succeeded in winning the Park llill 
Stakes, the first race in which she has been successful this season. 
After all her victories of Inst year, her career this Bummer lias been 
a lamentable failure. There can bo little doubt that Thebais 
would have won tho Park Hill Stakes had it not boon that she 
put her foot into a hole and twisted a plate when at exercise 
on Doncaster Heath early in the weok, in consequents# wiftch 
temporary injury she whb scratched for the race. Out of afield 
of fifteen two-year-olds for the Nursery Stakes, a well-bred filly 
called Vista, against whom 20 to 1 was laid, proved the winner. 
She looked much exhausted at the finish, but her opponents were 
oven more so, and little Lomniro managed to keep her in front 
until the winning-post was passed. Petronel won the Doncaster 
Cup, although Tristan made a gallant effort to beat him. A 
couplo of two-year-old fillies, St. Marguerite and Little Sister, tan 
for the Wentworth Stakes. Tho former, who had beaten the 
latter at Goodwood, had run Dutch Oven to a hoad, and had 
made a dead heat with Kermesse, was the favourite ; but Little 
Sister won easily by half a length. The winner's two victories at 
Doncaster prove her to bo a very smart filly. 

One of the great interests of tho Doncaster week is the sale of 
yearlings and other thoroughbred stock which takes place every 
day before the races. That these sales are not flagging is provecl 
by the fact tliat four hundred and thirty-Beven lots were adver- 
tised for *sale last week. Tho first day’s results were not en- 
couraging to brooders. Yearlings wore sold for ten and fifteen 
guineas ; sovoral wont for from twenty to thirty-flVe guineas; out 
of thirteen yearlings sold, only four went for as much as a hundred, 
and the highest price obtained for a yearling was two hundrod 
guineas, although it is but fair to say that a foal fetched two 
hundred and twenty guineas. Matters improved very materially 
on the day of the St. Lngor. Tho crowd in the sole-paddock was 
enormous. Mr. Tattersall complained, with great justice, that 
the mob of idlers provented intending purchasers from getting 
within reach of the auctioneer, while it wus most difficult lor the 
latter to distinguish the nods of bidders among such a sea of 
fares. lie very sensibly suggested that in future sales at Don- 
caster a fee should be charged for entering tho paddock, or at 
any rate for entrance to a specially reserved enclosure therein. 
A colt by Albert Victor was soon knocked down for 1,000 guineas ; 
and shortly afterwards, Acrostic, a very handsome son of See 
Saw's, went for 1,050. GoldmAster, by Rosirrucion, was purchased 
by Lord Stamford for 1,200 guineas. An excellent judge of 
thoroughbred stock considers this colt the finest yearling he has 
ever seen. The highest price of the day was brought in by one of 
the Beenhara House yearlings, a filly by Cymbal out of Ursula, 
that was sold for 1,300 guineas. The next morning the sales wore 
even more successful. Two colts by Speculum realized 1,5 50 and 
1,100 guineas. Ulster King, by Uncas out of Pirate Queen, was 
bought by the Duke of Portland for 1,000, and a couple of colts 
by Sterling also brought in i,ooq each. The nine Yardley Stud 
yearlings that were sold attained the splendid average of 556 
guineas apiece. One of these was an own brother to Geologist, 
but he hardly looks likely to turn out as good a colt as the second 
in the St. Leger. Two other studs brought in averages of con- 
siderably more than 300 guineas, prices which surely ought to 
prove remunerative to breedon. Two foals by Petrarch went for 
380 and 300 guineas. Altogether, more than a hundred lots were 
sold in the course of tho morning, at prices varying from 10 to 
1,550 guineas. Tbs highest prico realized for a yearling on the 
Friday was 820 guineas, and the lowest price of the week was 
reached by a foal that was sold for 5 guineas. 

The late Doncaster meeting was unusually successful ; the racing 
was excellent, and the weather was beautiful It is rather a 
curious fact, howover, that the horses which are commonly con- 
sidered the best twr'- year-old, three-year-old, four-year-olds, and 
five-year-old of the year — we allude to Geheimniss, Thebais, Bend 
Or and Robert the Devil, and Peter— took no part in the racing. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CARNAGE 

A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this yolixme. The 
author had completed the revision of the proof-sheets only 
the day before he was seized with the sudden illness which soon 
proved fatal. The publisher haB added a short prefatory note, 
recording this sad termination of Mr. Miln’s archaeological work, 
and describing briefly the nature and extent of his researches in 
Brittany. It is a matter of regret that this prefatory matter was 
not more extensive, so as to put a reader who has not had the op- 
portunity of either visiting Carnac or of reading the author's first 
work, Excavations at Canute (published in 1877), iu possession of 
indispensable information respecting the localities described And 
their relation to each other. The absence of this information 
makes a most valuable piece of archaeological research much less 
readable than it ought to be. The very title-page introduces us to 
“ the Alignments of Kermario,” with no hint of the position of 
the place or the meuning of the word. Ilad the author lived, 
he would probably have added two or three introductory pages — 
which is really all that is necessary — wherein all these diffi- 
culties would have been cleaved up. In the absence of such help 
we recommend those interested in the subject to read the pre- 
vious work, of which this is_jra&Uy the -second .part. In tho first 
chapter an excellenLifltrbduction to the whole subject will be 
a view of the mysterious “ alignments * 
which ought to have formed the frontispiece of the work before us. 
For the benefit, however, of those who cannot follow our advice, 
and in order to do full justice to the memory of a distinguished 
antiquary, we will give a short account of the whole series of ex- 
plorations which occupied Mr. Miln for nearly six years. In the 
course of them he was enabled to clear up much of the mystery 
which has hitherto surrounded Oarnac, if, indeed, he did not com- 
pletely solve the problem which has puzzled so many generations 
of antiquaries, both French and English. lie seems to have been 
singularly well fitted for the task. Unlike many explorers, he does 
sot start with a preconceived idea, but sets the whole evidence 
before us just as it was presented to himtielf, and then states the 
theory which appears to lit tho observed facts most accurately. 

It was in 1873 that Mr. Miln first went to Brittany, simply as a 
tourist. Landing at St. Malo, he visited the numerous placeB of inte- 
rest dong the coast, and in due time came to Car noc, a small town 
near tho 8ea on the south-west coast of the department of the Mor- 
bihan. It is important, for the sake of tho theory afterwards devel- 
oped, to nototl e remote position of this metropolis of tombs# Mr. Miln 
shows that tho Breton name signifies “ the place of the cairn " ; 
while a village*near it, called Oru-Carnac, situated on higher 
ground, means “ the rocky hill of the cairn.” In the immediate 
neighbourhood is a vast multitude of tlioso prehistoric stone 
monuments which tho Bretuns cull “ dolmens,” “ menhirs,” and 
“ cromlechs.” The first of these, literally “ tho stone tables," are 
composed of large fiat stones laid on others set upright, so as 
to form a chamber, over which a mound of earth is sometimes 
heaped. About their destination there can be no doubt, for 
human skeletons are invariably found within them. The monu- 
ments, however, which give a distinctive character to Oarnac ADd 
its neighbourhood are the “ menhirs,” and the groups of 44 menhirs ” 
called “cromlechs.” The word, meaning literally “the long 
stones,” is applied to the lofty masses of granite of various shapes 
and dimensions which, set up on end and arranged in rows at 
regular distances from each other, are now termed “lea aligne- 
ments.” It has been estimated that there are about one thousand 
stones still standing j but a far greater number have in all pro- 
bability been destroyed for the sake of the material. We know 
from Btukeley how a similar destruction was perpetrated at 
Abury, in Wiltshire. lie relates with becoming indignation that 
he saw the peasants dig a hole at the base of the Btone they 
wished to utilize, push it down, and then split it up by the simple 
expedient of lighting a lire beneath it. Besides these stone monuments 
Mr. Miln found a group of mounds situated a mile to the east of 
Carnac, and named “ Bossenno,” a word which he considers to be 
merely the plural of “bossen,” a mound or heap. The peasants 
called them “ Oassor’s Camp,” and told a wild legend that they 
had once been “ inhabited by the red monks (the Templars), who, 
having exasperated tho country by their crimes, drew down upon 
themselves a terrible punishment, their neighbours having killed 
them, and burnt their habitations in qne night.” The truth of the 
tale of destruction by fire was amply proved by subsequent ex- 
ploration. Mr. Miln excavated the Bossenno during the years 
1874, 1875, and 1876, and discovered beneath their grass-grown 
surfaces a series of Gallo-Roman buildings, consisting of a 
large villa, and dependent structures, the most curious of which 
was a small temple. The whole had been surrounded by a wall, 
obviously for detonce. The style of the decorations in fresco still 
visible, and the objects found, indicated a high degree of wealth, 
civilization, and prosperity. But the most remarkable conclusion 
drawn from the discoveries made was, that two civilizations and 
two religions— the Gaulish and the Homan— had here existed, aide 
by side. Ample proofs of this are given in the minute account 
or the objects lound and in the numerous plates drawn by the 
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author. The bttfldfngs hud manifestly been tattit, sestated above ; 
but, as no human bones were fount it Was concluded that the 
inhabitants had had time to escape. From the evidence of coins, 
it appeared that the settlement had been abandoned at the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. 

The farther portion of Mr. Miln's researches, the narrative of 
which fills his second volume, began in October 1877, and termi- 
nated in October 1878. During that period he explored the 
western half of the “ alignments, here consisting of ten xowa of 
“ menhirs,” between the villages of Kermario ana Kerloquet— the 
former of which is about one mile from Carnac to the north-east, 
and the latter rather less than two miles in the same direction, 
lie was induced to undertake this work by accidentally finding 
half a Homan tile in a wall among the “alignments”; and on the 
following day some labourers whom he had sent to dig a trench 
brought him fragments of Celtic as well as Homan pottery^ These 
indications impelled him, though not without some hesitation, 
considering how often the district had been examined and de- 
scribed, to submit nearly all the “ menhirs,” tumuli, and rubbish- 
heaps within this limited area to a patient and thorough investiga- 
tion. The objects discovered belong to two classes, the Homan 
and the prehistoric, and, as at the Bolsenno, the two were fre- 
quently found intermingled. This fact was, however, muck 
more remarkable in this district than in the farmer, because 
no connexion between the “ alignments ” and the Romans had 
ever been suspected before. Now, however, the remains of At 
least three definite Homan camps were laid bare, in the walls 
of which “menhirs” had been utilized. This proved that 
the latter must have existed prior to the RomAn occupation 
and the weather-worn condition of one in particular showed' 
that it at leAst must have been ancient when embedded in 
the wall where 4 it was found; Again, stone weapons and Celtic 
pottery were associated with bronze horse-bells and Homan 
pottery. This curious collocation Mr. Miln explains by the in- 
genious hypothesis that after the Homan occupation the ancient 
inhabitants of tho country, pressed by some of the numerous in- 
vasions of the Northmen and other waraudors who are known to 
have ravaged the Breton seaboard, found shelter for themselves 
and their animals in tho disused fortifications of their former 
masters. Investigation of the “ menhirs ” — round most of which 
trenches were dug down to their bases— disclosed remains of 
charcoal and ashes, with fragments of Celtic and Homan pottery, 
flint implements, and other objects, among the stones used to prop 
them up, and sometimes even under them. Thus it would appear 
that, while many of them are unquestionably older than tho 
Romans, others may have beeu put up either during their time or 
oven subsequently to it. The ancestral customs of a' nation, how- 
ever, are so persistent, that the fact does but prove that the 
erection of these stones was rogarded with peculiar respect by tho 
original inhabitants, whatever their destination might have been. 
Mr. Miln considers that this was undoubtedly sepulchral. After 
showing that the names of the three principal “ alignments” — 
Kerleseant, “ town of burning ” ; Kermario, “ village of the 
doud”; and Le Menec, “place of the stones” — all imply death 
and burial, he proceeds : — 

Ashes, charcoal, fllut chips, potteiy, and other objects, are the invariable 
accompaniment* iu tho dolmenn of the rites of sepulture, whether b/ 
inhumatiou or by cremation ; and it has been dearly shown, by the 
numerous excavations of the- Polymathio Society of the Morblkon, that 
the dolnipnx, whether covered by ’a tumulus or otherwise, are sepulchral 
monuments. Now wo have seen in the preceding enumerations that we 
have found all these objects at the base of the menhirs ; we have seen that 
the names given to the menhirs and handed down from a remote period are 
suggestive of sepulture, and their orientation also is the same as that of 
tho dolmens. We may thus conclude regarding the destination of the- 
alignments that they may also have been erected as sepulchral monuments. 

He further shows that at tho head of the “ alignments n of 
Menec and Kerleseant the large menhirs form a cromlech, or circle' 
of standing stones. The cromlech, however, unquestionably re- 
presented a family tomb in Scandinavia. Here, therefore, we have,, 
according to his view, the graves of the wealthy, while those *of 
the poorer classes ore ranged in rows, as in modern cemeteries. 
The theory is ingenious, and may very likely be the true explana- 
tion of these marvellous monuments. One great difficulty, how- 
ever j forces itself on our mind. We have read Mr. Mim with 
muen care, but we fail to discover that he ever found any vestige 
of human bones among the ashes at the base of the “ menhirs. ' r 
He caused the soil to be analysed, and the ohaicoal to be 
examined microscopically, si that he was enabled to determine 
that it had been made from pinewood, and therefore the presence 
of human remains could hardly have escaped him. The ashes of 
bone are at least as indestructible as those of wood, and had the 
“ menhirs ” been used far actual burial, positive traces of it would 
surely have been found. * We readily admit that the presence of 
the charcoal is very difficult of explanation on any other theory 
than the one suggested. May it not, however, be sufficient to 
allow that the “ cromlechs * r and “dolmens” were places of 
burial, and that the “ alignments ” were built to give' dignity to 
them 7 We once saw a rude rock-tomb on a headland in Denmark* 
in which bones and flint weapons had been found, and a regular 
avenue of stonso set on end— miniature “ menhirs formed the 
Approach to it* If, however^ we agree to accept Mr. Miln's theory* 
we have to answer the question, “ Why are these monuments con- 
centrated in this region?” Mr. Miln replies, Because thfOslts 
chose it “ as a terra sacra or necropolis destined to receive from 
generation to generation the ashes of their families.” He does not 
insist, as we think lie might have done, on the remote seclusion of 
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„ dtion ; but the following remarks, derived from 

a long and careful study of the Bretons, certainly deserve con- 
To the present time, strangers are so Impressed by the manners and 
°STj22 i, i ail< v a, ^ i0 by the costume, of the present inhabitants of this region, 
all differing from the other parte, that they ore at first led to mistako the 
women for sisters of a religions order. As an instance, I have heard oven 
French tourists addressing Breton women as ma « trur. May not tho 
custom, which still prevails, of wearing ornaments embroidered on their 
garments, analogous to the signs sculptured on the dolmens, be regarded as 
a corroboration of the above hypothesis? and may not the solemn gravity 
of their manners and customs be due to the vestiges of impressions and 
habits which living amidst tho tombs had engendered in their ancestors ? 

Again, it ip certainly curious that, though Mr. Miln discovered 
Homan remains in abundance throughout the region ho explored, 
he should not have found “ either stele, columbarium, or funeral 
pit, to denote a purely lloman placo of sepulture.” lie believes 
that, after the departure of the Romans, the conquered race fell 
upon their tombs and destroyed them utterly, just ns they had 
destroyed their camps at the Bolsenno. In conclusion, it should 
be mentioned, in justice to Mr. Miln, that ho contemplated a third 
work, in which lie would no doubt havo reconsidered, and perhaps 
modified, the views expressed in the first and second. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD.* 

T HIS is one of tho numerous books which suggest a problem 
not very easy of solution. AY liy is it that the most appa- 
rently suitable subjects in contemporary or very recent history so 
seldom turn out well when they are treated as themes for fiction P 
Tho same question may be stated in a rathor different way. Why 
is it that the great masters of fiction are, as a rule, ho fIiv of ovon 
the most inviting contemporary or recent subjects ? The fact on 
which the second question rests will hardly bo disputed ; as to 
that which underlies the first, it is sufficient to say that, with the 
exception of Alton Locke in English and with no exception at all 
in French, we cannot think of a single really excellent novel which 
deals, in either of the two greatest literary languages in Europe, 
with tho history of the last half-century except in very subordinate 
measure. We put aside, of course, tho political novel pure and 
simple, os well as the novel which aims At interesting its readers 
by presenting slightly disguised sketches of celebrated characters. 
But, these excluded, tho rulo pretty certainly holds good. 
Perhaps thero is no reason to go much further than the 
profound romark of Joubert, that tho poet's subject must offer him 
u a kind of fantastic region which ho can expand and contract at 
pleasure, a place not too real, characters not too historic.” What 
is said hero of tho poet is evidently true of the novelist also, ns far 
as his mere story is concerned. Miss McOliutock is not tho first 
writer by many hundreds, or rather thousands, who has undertaken 
a task which is thus almost impossible ; and it is fair to say that, 
if she has not succeeded (and sho certainly has not), she has not 
failed as completely as sho might have failed. But tliB fires over 
which she trends are altogether too recent; indeed they cannot 
be said to liave even the thinnest layer of cinis dolosus spread over 
them. Tho reader, unless he is a very singular person, will be too 
much occupied by tho desire to hang tho real live men, quite well 
known to him, who have brought about tho stato of things she depicts, 
or (that wo may bo quito impartial) too oager to crown and reward 
the heroic ministers of vengeance who crouch behind hedges, and 
the Spartan damsels who, having been all their lives petted and 
spoilt by their landlord and his family, are proud to serve ns 
messengers to tell the heroic ministers of vengeance when they 
can attack with best chance of success, to think of anything else. 
There is plenty of sympathy aroused, but it is not the proper kind 
of dramatic or poetic sympathy. In short, the spectator is too 
much in the mood of tho legendary sentinel who shot a luckless 
Othello in the Southern States, for that he, being a black man, 
had tho impudence to lift his hand against a white woman. 

it must, however, be admitted that there are plenty of reasons 
besides this principal ono why A Boycotted Household should bo 
something of a failure. Tho author has not treated her perilous sub- 
ject in the manner iu which alone it could be treated so us to 
snatch it out of the fire. Even in the historical novel which does 
not ignore the contemporary difficulty, it is always necessary to 
keep the historical aci;on and facts plentifully surrounded with 
incidents and interests, which are to n certain extent independent 
of it. The Abbot would be as dull a book us Mr. 8ala thinks it if 
it were not relieved by tho purely personal adventures and inte- 
rests of Roland and Catherine; and tho Troi$ Muuaquetairvs 
itself would hal’d ly be what it is if the greater part of tho interest 
were not wholly romantic and fictitious. Miss McClintock has 
brought on her Btngo plenty of characters — indeed rather too many 
for a one-volume novel — but she bos not tried to awaken, or has 
not succeeded in awakening, any independent, interest iu them. The 
best character in the book by far. Julia Harvey, the energetic 
and outspoken daughter of an Ulster baronet who is safe from 
boycotting, is a character outside tho story, playing indeed the 
part of chorus and of good angel, hut nothing more. Her 
brother Mark, also a character of capabilities, is. kept entirely in 
the background ; and few others of the minor personages, except 
the two butlers of Sir John Harvey and Mr. Hamilton (the 
Boycotted landlord), have much life m them. The love affairs 
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are quite plain from the beginning, are interrupted by no accidents 
worth speaking of, and, indeed, racier deserve the Poet Laureate's 
expressive description as “ vapid and vegetable ” in a transferred 
sense. 

There is no reason to doubt that the sufferings of the Hamilton, 
family have had their exact counterparts in scores of Irish homes 
during the post two years where the landlords have been leas 
wealthy, less heartily backed by their personal retainers, . and, let 
| us add, loss self-reliant aud ready to carry the war into the 
enemy's country than Mr. Bence Jones, or Mr. Stackpoole, or 
Oolonel O’Callaghan. Frederick Hamilton is a King's County 
landowner, with no very large estate, with no property whatever 
ontsido of it, and with a large and expensive family. When, 
therefore, the Land League declares war against him, it finds him 
destitute of tho sinews of war, and he and' his are reduced to sore 
straits. His rents are refused, he is rigorously boycotted in 
respect of service and provisions, ho has to apply for a guard 
of police, and his only support, besides an old Orange butler, 
is a tenant, also an Orangeman, and the butler's son, who has 
taken an evicted occupier’s farm, and is consequently ovon more 
bitterly hated than the landlord. Mr. Hamilton is twice shot 
at, tho Beeond time with fatal results, thougli not to himself, 
and ho does not appear to possess tho invaluable faculty of a light 
and free touch on the trigger, though his small son Oyril acquits 
himself admirably in this respoct. Such side interest as there is is 
concentrated on tho eldost son Arthur, a very much Bpoilt and 
rather worthless young gentleman who comes to a tcrriblo end, and 
on two of tho daughters, who are snatched out of the fire by 
beneficent “ angels,” ns Mr. Trollope would call thorn, in the guise 
respectively of a Manchester man and a young Ceylon fcnflee- 

{ ilantor. In the noisy, amiable household of the Hamiltons, shift- 
css and thriftless in their prosperity, but very soon educated in the 
most surprising shifts and tho sternest thrift by rent-holding and 
boycotting, Miss McClintock had a subject of which some writers, 
notably Alias Yongo And the late Miss Keary, would liAve made a 
groat deal. She lias not made very much of it. Ellen and Evelyn, 
the 44 beauty daughters,” are amiable sticks, and though there is 
more life in the younger moinbcrs of the family, especially 
Cyril, it does not como to much. Unquestionably tho best part 
of tho book is that where the boycotted household is quilted 
altogether, and tho scene is shifted to tho poaceable dwelling of 
tho before-mentioned Ulster baronet. Perhaps a word of praise 
ought to bo given to a rulher nico old maid, Air. Hamilton's sistor, 
who appears to be much more tho mother of the household than 
its lachrymose and feeble mistress. At the same time, it is fair to 
say that boycotting and slugs from behind a liodge are trying to 
feminine nerves — and perhaps to maaculino ones also. 

One usually expects in an Irish novel somo relief in tho way of 
comic dialogue and anecdote, and this is not wholly wanting in A 
Boycotted Household. Sir John Harvey's butler, Brynie, may take 
fair rank in tlio long list of Irish comic attendants, especially as 
liis comedy is of an unwilling and crosB-grained kind, which cer- 
tainly would not havo been found in any of the other three pro- 
vinces. It is remarkable, too, that Brynio is not an Orangeman, 
nor oven a Protestant. Ho is, however, a complete household 
tyrant ; and hero arc two specimens of liiH asides at the solemn 
moment of dinner, which are pretty evidently taken from the life, 
liis Avife has been ill, and has died, unknown to the family : — 

“One evening at dinner/* says Mark llnrvry, “ my father was making 
himself particularly agreeable to a lady who was staying hero, llu was 
telling stories and giving her liis views oil politics niul theology, and we 
noticed that Brynie grew ctohht and more fidgett) as Sir John became 
more brilliant. At length ho caino close to Julia’s ear and said, in a loud 
hoarse whisper, * Tull the master to hold hid tongue and oat liis dinner— 
Ann’s dead/ ” 

There is pathos hero as well ns comedy, and the remark which one 
of the visitors makes, 44 There are different ways of showing grief,” 
is true enough. A less tragi-comic interruption occurs a few 
pages later : — 44 The only time Evelyn's denmrenoss gave way was 
when Brynio poked Sir John's plate almost iu Julia's face, and 
said in liis hoarse wliisnor, 4 Hoot, hoot, is that the way to help 
tho master? lie’ll bo nolo for ticiste as much ns that/ ” The 
clever but unfooling young lady of tho story does not give a re- 
markably favourable idea of the manners of tho best society in 
Ulster when, to ono of her udmirers, who, after she has said 
that sho hates long ears, incautiously remarks, 44 nave you nover 
noticed that I have long ears?” she replies, with agreeable 
smartness, 44 1 never knew an ass tlml hadn't.” There is some 
humour and even a grain of probability in Alark HaTvey’s picture 
of a future raco of Irish Americans, more bitter against England 
than even Mr. Iiedpath or Air. Rossa, being composed of ex- 
patriated Irish landlords, who alternately plot against tho country 
which has allowed them to bo despoiled, and come over to stir 
tho labourers up against the farmers who have profited by the Land 
Bill. But the best and most racy story of tho book is that of 
some young Orangemen named Fleming, who, being beset by a 
superior number of Roman CatholicH, bade them “ go and look at 
tho Bkulls in the chapel graveyard, and they would find tho marks 
of the Flemings’ sticks on them.” In this, which is probably 
authentic, the picturesquo sido of Irish faction feuds comes out 
admirably, and it suggests the famous story of the dying Desmond 
and the 44 necks of the Butlers.” 

There are scraps and crumbs of mild amusement of this kind 
to be picked up in A Boycotted Household, but they are few ; nor 
has the author succeeded in giving a very vivid picture even of 
the sufferings and crimes which she depicts. In particular, she 
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hardly attempts any local description, which, owing to the peculiar 
cheerlessness of Irish scenery, a^least in the parts where the main 
ecene is laid, might, without any abuse of word-painting, have 
been made to heighten the effect very considerably. To sum the 
whole matter up/ A Foi/cotted Household , while it is not a very 
good novel, is infinitely inferior as a picture of fact to a dozen 
apparently authentic and trustworthy accounts of actual trans- 
actions of the kind which many, if not most, people have read 
during the last twelvemonth. The newspaper correspondent, 
whatever may be his value as a contributor to history, is a for- 
midable rival in fiction, and his existence adds not a little to the 
difficulty of the attempt which Miss McClintock has made, not 
altogether wisely, nor yet very well. 


THE GROWTH OF MOUNTAINEERING.* 

L AST year wo noticed divors early accounts of ascents and 
travels belonging to the archaic or fabulous period of Alpine 
exploration. We now propose to take for our text some recent 
Alpine publications exemplifying the state to which the years of 
a generation of men have now brought tlio art and pastime of 
mountain climbing. During that time it has been assiduously 
cultivated, and it would be difficult to point to any other form of 
skilled exercise, except perhaps rifle-shooting, which has advanced 
at anything like the same rate. Mountaineering has fairly cast off 
the marks of green and unfledged youth, and has put on those of 
the mature age of reflection. Its votaries no longer humble thom- 
selvea»be£aro an unsympathizing public and beg to bo tolerated. 
Newspaper writers, magnificently ignorant of the difference between 
a moraine and a bergscbrund, have almost left off denouncing the 
foolhardiness of climbers as the summer vacation comes round. 
The actual performances, if they have unavoidably lost so mo wliat 
in novelty, have gained much iu assurance and skill of execution. 
Increased knowledge and confidence have brought increase uf legi- 
timate enterprise : and if in somo of the younger aud hotter spirits 
of the Alpine Olub daring abounds now and then oven to rnslmess, it 
is certain that such imprudences and elementary blunders ns have led 
to the majority of the serious disasters recorded in past Alpine 
history ore most unlikely to be repeated. The climber’s material 
facilities have also beon vastly improved. Not only mountain inns 
have been established at points of vantage like the liggischhorn, the 
Bel Alp, and the ltiffel, but the old sleeping-places in holes and 
corners of rocks aro now for the most part replaced by lairly com- 
modious huts. The Swiss aud Austrian Alpine Clubs, in particular, 
have done excellent work in this way. The old Faulborg hut, the 
resort of oil travellers from the Eggischhorn hound for the peaks 
and posses to which the Aletsch Glacior is the high road, was 
luxurious compared to tho scanty natural shelter used in still 
earlier times. Now the Faulberg is superseded by the so-called 
Concordia Hut, which enables the traveller, if not quite to take his 
ease at his inn in the “ Place de la Concorde or Nature,” to sleep in 
fair comfort between four sound stone walls and with a good roof 
over his head. Tho luxuries of tins building are unknown to tho 
present writer. But they are in their turn surpassed by the equip- 
ment of the Austrian Club Lute, which are uniformly fined 
with planking, besides being furnished with tables and bunches ; 
insomuch that when the President of tho Austrian Alpine Club 
made the acquaintance of the Concordia llut last yoar on his way 
to the Finsteraarhorn, he was indeed grateful for what he found, 
but missed some uf the comforts he was accustomed to. 

A corresponding change has como over Alpine literature. The 
Alpine Journal purports to bo “a record of mountain adventure 
and scientific observation but the scientific element, taking the 
term in its widest sense, tends more and more to prevail. The 
common incidents of climbing aro treated us well known, and 
there is felt to be a certain awkwardness iu having to describe 
them over again. Questions of topography, geology, glacier struc- 
ture, meteorology, the history of earlier expeditions and explora- 
tions, and points in the ethnology aud local history and legends of 
Alpine regions are coming more to the front. The taste for 
Alpine travel, again, has created a demand for improved maps. 
Such maps of Switzerland ns were thought sufficient for a 
traveller's purposes twenty years ago would now be thought use- 
less by every one whose aim is higher than the very lowest 
standard of tne hasty tourist. Tho Federal survey is in the main 
tho standard authority for so much of tho Alps ns it covers. 
Admirable enlarged maps of particular districts, prepared from 
the same materials, have from time to time been issued by the 
Swiss Alpine Club. Our own Alpine Olub published a more 
extensive map, but on a smaller scale, a few years ago. 
This, while of course it made use of the Swiss official map, 
embodied the results of independent observation and criticism. 
An enlarged edition of it has just been brought out. The scale 
is still little more than half that of the Federal survey (the 
poportiona are i : 100,000 and 1 : 190,000 respectively) : nut 
it is large enough to combine clearness with pretty full detail. 
A carefully planned system of indicating marks adds much useful 
information without overloading the engraver's work, and names 
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are always given In their proper local form. This last rule may 
sometimes offend the ignorant and indolent, but is the only one 
compatible with real accuracy, and will be approved by elf who 
know enough of the use of a map to deserve to have a good one.' 
Then Alpine bibliography, for which very little hat been done, is 
in a fair way to become or itself a subject of respectable dimen- 
sions, The collection of the Alpine Olub, though as yet for from 
complete, has made the beginning of a special library, and counts 
one or two curiosities in the way of early books : and at least one 
collection as good or better exists in private hands. 

One branch of this literature which to a great extent remains 
to be made is the history of mountaineering. The' late Mr. 
Jjongnuin, not the least zealous of the original members of the 
Alpine Olub, intendod to undertake such a work, but was out 
short in his preparations for it. Some fragments which he had 
written were published in the Alpine. Journal ; and the past volumes 
of the Journal contain in various forms a great deal of material 
relating to oarlier as well as recent stages of mountain exploration 
which the historian would find almost ready to his hand. In the 
now current number there may be seen a paper read by Mr. 0 . E. 
Mathews, the outgoing President of last year, by way of forewell 
address, in which lie gives “ a bird’s-eye view of our mountaineer- 
ing history from , the ascent of Monte Rosa in 1855 1 ° the ascent 
of Chimborazo in 1880.” This is a good specimen, being pleasant 
and unpretending in manner, of tho reflective stage into which, ae 
we just now said, the literature of Alpine climbing tends to pass. 
Mr. Mathews fixes the years 1854-1859 as those in which the 
chief conquests of the Alpa woro made. In 1859 an occasional 
volume was put forth with a certain hesitation under the title of 
Fcaks, I'anseH, ami (Under 8. It had a success far beyond expecta- 
tion, and was followed by a second series in 1862. But one year 
more passed after this, and tho regular publication of the Alpine 
Journal was established. In or about the year 1870 (we are still 
following Mr. Mathews) the work of exploration was for most 
practical purposes fairly completed in the Alps, except as to a few 
outlying portions. But even in the best-known ground novelty 
Ima not been wanting to more recent climbors. We speak of 
absolute novelty ; though it is to bo remembered that whatever a 
man does lor the first time has the charm of novelty to 
him, and in that sense it is absurd to suppose that the attractions 
of the Alps can over he exhausted. But now lines of ascent have 
boon discovered, now combinations of more or Icsb known routes 
0 ducted, aud in somo cases points long reputed inaccessible have 
been attained. Still greater is the innovation of climbing without 
guides. A few years ago this was looked on by tho best authori- 
ties as a thing just possible for experienced men in good training, 
but too risky to bo openly spoken of without deprecation. Now 
a certain number of amateurs havo ho happily combined enterprise 
and prudence as to show themselves fully competent to be their 
own guides, and havo established their method as a legitimate 
branch of mountaineering, though of course a specially arduous 
ono, and to be undertaken only by men of exceptional qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Mathews's judicious remarks on this head evince a 
distinct advance of both practico and opinion. 

With all this, mountaineering is far from being at the end of its 
resources. It is steadily extending in range, and leading guides of 
Switzerland and Savoy have visited every quarter of the world. 

“ Payot has been in America,” says Mr. Mathews, “Knubel in 
the Caucasus, Oupelin at Tonorifle, Maurer in the Himalayas. 
Dovouussoud bus bought souvouirs for his friends at Chamonix 
in the bazaars of Jerusalem and Tiflis, and Jean Antoine 
Carrel completed his experiences of the Andes by leaving 
behind him n considerable part of his well-earned remune- 
ration in ono of the pothousos of Guayaquil.” Wliat has been 
done in the romoter mountain regions of the world is a mere 
fraction of that which remains to do. Now Zealand and the 
Himalayas have peculiar claims on English explorers, and offer an 
amule field. The last-mentioned case presents, moreover, a new 
problem in climbing. The question has been raised whether life, 
or at any rate active exertion, is physically possible at such 
heights as those of the Himalayan peaks. It is a matter on which 
we are left to conjecture, and opinion is divided. A majority 
scows to think it probablo that tho limit of height above which 
tho air is not dense enough to support life is somewhere below, or. 
not much above, 25,000 feet. A more hopeful minority, among 
whom is Mr. Mathews, decline to accept anything short of posi- 
tive experience as to where tho limit may bo. Formerly the ra re- 
faction of the air was supposed to produce on Mont Blanc, and 
even at much less heights, a variety of distressing symptoms. The 
early writers’ descriptions of the rarefied air on the heights, and 
the stagnant air in the “ snow valleys/’ are of the most alarming 
kind. These symptoms are now seldom heard of, and are ascribed 
without hesitation, in the few cases where they occur, to the 
traveller’s want of training. The 3,000 feet by which Elbrus 
overtops Mont Blanc have been found to make little or no differ- 
ence. Lastly, Mr. Whymper has added important new evidence 
on the point by his expeditions to the great peaks of the Andes, 
which are, on the whole, the most notable contribution to 
mountain discovery since the days when the Alps were a strange 
world. He has found that to live and climb at heights going npto 
20,000 feet it is necessary to become acclimatised. But this may 
be done in a few days at the cost of temporary prostration, and 
might doubtless be done more gradually— as, in fact, it is done by 
natives and settlers in thq country— with no inconvenienoe at ail: 
and when it is done, walking and breathing are at twenty thousand 
feet above the sea no more troublesome than at our accustomed 
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l0?els« There is really, therefore, no positive evidence that we are 
anywhere near the limits of the accommodation possible to human 
tejg* aspect ; and Mr. Mathews boldly prophesies that, 

“ifthe highest peaks of the Himalayas are never climbed, the 
rarity of the air will not be the causo of failure ; and if there bo 
no other drawback, then they certainly will be climbed.” Ono 
other drawback as regards the eastern part of the chain is that it 
is practically inaccessible from British territory, being in a country 
to whioh Europeans are not admitted. To the westward there is 
no such political difficulty ; but the obstacles of distance, time, and 
cost are sufficiently formidable to make it likely that we shall 
yet have to wait many years for the Wliymper of the Himalayas. 

Yet another opening for modern Alpine literature iB the de- 
scriptionjby competent mountaineers of thoir personal experience 
and impressions of well-known ascents. The value of bucIi 
descriptions ns literary exercises must depend on eAch narrator's 
command of language and power of giving an artistic arrangement 
to more or less familiar matter. But it is not without scientiiic 
importance to establish in this way a sort of continuous com- 
parison of notes. Nothing rests in nature ; and the state of the 
higher mountain regions is subject to changes from which meu 
of science may have a good deal to learn. Certain obvious 
variations in the difficulties met with by the climber depend on 
the annual snowfall. But it is quite possiblo that some periodic 
law may be discoverable even in the most apparently casual con- 
ditions, and we may be sure that no careful observation will be 
thrown away. Ilerr Julius Meurer, President of the Austrian 
Alpine Club, has lately read boforo his Club and published in 
its Journal hiB account of tho Finntcriiurlioru — a good and livoly 
piece of writing, which brings pleasant recollections to tho reader 
who has known the scene m past years. Ho adds a short but 
carefully prepared notice of the early ascents and of such of the 
later ones os are remarkable in any way, 

Herr Meurer is evidently a true climber who enjoya his work, 
and wo feci that he well deserved the splendidly clear view that 
he found at tho summit. His opinion of the now li Concordia 
Hut” has been mentioned above. On his return down the Alet.scli 
Glacier he met ft tourist “ cradled by tho banka of the Wpree, as 
one might guess by his speech,” in abject exhaustion and fright, 
and swearing that not for 44 die gauze Schweiz mil Ilaut und 
Haaren” would he have anything more to do with glaciers. Wo 
have not tho slightest reason for suspecting Herr Meurer of ex- 
aggeration as to this wretched man’s condition. But we do 
suspect that ho does not love Prusbians; ho would not bo tho 
only person who does not. 


LETTERS AND PATERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII.* 

( first JXolicc.) 

I N one respect it may bo said lhat tho late Mr. Brower was 
feiuv vpport imitate moriis. llo lived just long enough to 
chronicle tho fall and death of Wulsey, and lefL to his suc- 
cessor tho tusk of analysing and calendaring papers of f ar inferior 
interest to those upon which lie himself was engaged. Unluckily 
wo shall have no moro brilliant profanes to these volumes of fcitato 
Papers, because thorn is no statesman to inspiro any historian 
with the same enthusiasm which Mr. Brower felt for tho groat Car- 
dinal of York. 

Wo gather from Mr. Oaivdner’s modest preface that he is not 
altogether sorry to have boon spared tho trial of a comparison with 
his predecessor, and that ho acquiesces moro contentedly than we 
ourselves do in the prohibition which tho Master of tho Rolls has 
thought fit to issue as regards the amount of introductory matter 
which may be insorted in those volumes of State Papers. Probably 
there was no one on whom Mr. Brewer’s mantle could fall so 
gracefully ns on Mr. Gnirduer. And we should have been glad if 
the severe rule which restricts tho prefaces to fifty pages could 
have been relaxed in favour of an editor who is engaged on 
a far more important and moro difficult task than falls to tins 
lot of any of the other distinguished persons who are en- 
gaged in the production of this series of works. The present 
editor ia working on exactly the same linos ns his predecessor, 
and has to ransack all the great libraries of the country for 
contributions to his Colendar. In executing this task he must 
of necessity gain an acquaintance with the domestic history 
of the country and a grasp over tho relations of England to 
other European nations such as no one else has an opportunity 
of acquiring. And having thus expressed our regret at tne restric- 
tions with which the editor has been fettered, we proceed with 
our notice of the State papers and other documents which form the 
staple of tho volume. 

Two calendars in this series seem to be going on almost pari 
pateu, and Mr. Brower’s last volume and that issued by Bon Pas- 
cual de Gayangos run over the same period, the ono calendaring 
documents from English repositories, the other from foreign 
sources. Both left off with the yeaT 1530, and Mr. Gairdner’s 
calendar may be legarded as a continuation of both, running as it 
does over the whoie of the following two yearn. Indeed the most 
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interesting papers pqbliahed in this volume are those which have 
been analysed from the archives at Vienna. We suppose the 
transcripts have been sent home, and^thus we have in this volume 
by anticipation some of the most valuable papers which will appear 
in Don Fascual’s noxt volume. We be£, then, to tffer our readers 
to the articles on tho State papers m the Simascas archives of 
October 25 and November 15, 1879, os in this article we shall 
mainly confine our attention to the accounts of English affiurs 
transmitted by OhapuyB to the Emperor. 

Ab to the valuo of these despatches we must remind our 
readers that the Imperial Ambassador was sent to England 
expressly to counteract the King’s designs in reference to the 
divorce of Catharine and to watch all the proceedings of tho 
case. At tho point of time when this volume commences, tho 
cause had been ndvoked by the Popo to Itomo, Wolsey was dead, 
and Oampqggio had returned, having done all that Clement ever 
intended lie should do — namely, deferred giving judgment in tho 
Legatine Court. Tho whole of the year 1530 had been spent 
in collecting by wholesale bribery tho opinions of tho Univer- 
sities ns to the limits of the Papal power in dispensing with such 
a marringo as had boon solemnized by Ilonry with his brothers 
widow. And the object which, in the first instance, had been tu 
disposo the Popo towards a decision in favour of the King, wai 
now to use them, if necessary, against tho Popo, if he should per- 
sist in deciding according to justice that tho Queen, who had been 
loft a virgin by Prince Arthur, was the King's lawful wife. Ilonry 
was still unwilling to break altogether with tho Pope ; but he 
wns prepared to do that if ho could not marry Anne Boloyn on 
any easier terms, Nothing ib moro wonderful in the whole 
history of the divorce than the unbounded influence exercised by 
this woman over the King’s mind. Without feeling obliged to 
bclievo tho stories of her early life which appear in Sanders's 
history of tho Schism, it is noxt to certain that sho had been 
guilty of adultery with Wyatt, and that tho King know it perfectly 
well from Wyatt’s own lips. And Mr. Gairdner does not scruple 
to speak of her as being already in tho position of Henry’s mistress, 
Baying that it would be moro affectation to deny a charge which 
was never denied either by tho King or by his paramour, though 
the common report that this was so had been mentioned in at least 
two l J apal Breves, tho opinion of the people of England being, what 
was not far from the truth, that sho was a common prostitute 
who ruled tho King at her pleasure. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems as wonderful to us in tho nineteenth century 
us it did to tho Imperial Ambassador at tho Court of Eng- 
land that Henry should have bo persistently desired to make 
her his queen. Tho detestation with which sho was regarded is 
well illustrated by a remark made by Clmpuys, that upon the 
narrow escape of the good Bishop of Rochester from poisoning by 
his cook, a story which is told by tho chroniclers of tho period, 
suspicion of Anno Boleyn and her father, thou Earl of Wiltshire, 
of having suggested tho act could scarcely bo avoided. On tho 
5th of April following the cook who had poisoned the broth was 
boiled alive, by an Act of Parliament which was passed after tho 
offence wns committed. Chapuys thinks tho King has done well 
to show dissatisfaction at tho deed. Probably his account that 
two of the servants died, whilst tho rest recovered from tho effects, 
may bo accepted in preference to tho printed accounts of the day, 
that sixteen of them perished by drinking tho broth, which Fisher 
happily did not taste. 

Olmpuys’s despatches aro numerous and tolerably regular, aver- 
aging about one every fortnight during the whole of tlio two 
years occupied by the present volume. But though tboro are ns 
many us five Jotters from Clmpuys to tho Emperor in tho month 
of January 1531, there is no light thrown upon the disputa- 
tion which, ns wo learn from tlio lost published volume of tho 
archives from Simancas, wa 9 intended to be held on tho 1 2 th 
of this month. Wo noticed in our review of that volume (see 
the {Saturday 11 eview of October 25, 1879) that Polo was to be 
Archbishop of York, for tho purpose of assisting Warlnun 
of Canterbury in deciding tho point in favour of tho Kiug, 
after a discussion bad been hold between six doctors of the one 
side and six of tho other; and wo chllod attention to the fact that 
only one document had yet been published which refers to this 
matter. And wo were somewhat surprised to find this ono document 
missing in its proper place in this volume, though we afterwards 
discovered that it has been printed in ail appendix. It ia a letter 
from Stokesley to Fishor of January 8. Tho discussion itself 
must have been prevented by tho refusal of Pole and Fisher to act 
in tho capacity of arbitrator and disputant. We had hoped 
Ulinpuys’s despatches would throw some light upon tho failure 
of this negotiation ; but tlioro arc only one or two faint allu- 
sions to it, which would have been quite unintelligible but for 
the existence of this letter ; And it is plain that, as the disputation 
never came off, the present idea was to refer tho matter to tho 
Parliament, which was summoned for January 16. Wo spoke 
of tho remarkable oversight of this document in tho Oxford 
Records of tho Reformation. The editor of that volume erro- 
neously placod it in 1533, and that though Burnet had spoken of 
it in his History and given it its proper date. And it is possible 
that Mr. Gairdner may have been misled by its not appearing in 
its proper place in these volumes. Whilst we are pointing out 
mistakes, we may mention another into which the editor of 
Burnet seems to have misled the editor of the State Papers. 
Benedict de Accoltis, who figures in those documents under the 
sobriquet of “ the young man,” was not called Benedict Henry. 
In the document which was printed by Burnet, Benedict! H. v the 
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initial was lengthened into Henrici by his recent editor ; but the 
letter mistaken for H is in reality tt», meaning tituli, The matter 
is of small importance ; yet it seemed worth while to mention it, 
lest others should be deceived by the agreement of three different 
persons, who had all read the original document and fallen into 
the same mistitke. We may also notice one other omission of Mr. 
Gairdner's — namely, the want of a reference in Ait. 30 to the thir- 
teenth volume of liuronius’s Annals, where this document is printed, 
as containing the Pope’s instructions to his Nuncio in 1 532, though 
there can be no doubt it belongs to tho month of January 1531* 

We learn for the first time from Chapuys’s letter of Junuary 23 
to the Emperor how the King had attempted to withdraw Fisher, 
Bishop of Itocheater, from the Queen’s side, and from that of the 
13th tnat Henry had gone in person to tho house of Warhain, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the samo purpose. Soon after this 
the Act or Supremacy passed, and tho imperial A mbassador was 
of opinion that it never would have passod if the Pope had shown 
more decision. IIo says the last breve the Pope had written was 
more feeble than the first, and whereas the King had lor a 
moment thought of sending the lady — i.e. Anne Bo ley 11 — away, 
“she remains more openly acknowledged than ever.” And thus 
Clement’s timidity and dissimulation had not only prejudiced the 
Queen’s interests, but his own authority. The King, however, had 
said that tho Act “ was not intended to infringe the authority of 
the Pope, provided his Holiness would pay due regard to him, und 
otherwise he knew what to do.” 

The miserable vacillation and timidity of Clement VII. comes 
out more strongly than ever in these documents, and was entirely 
seen through by all the Ambassadors at Home, and taken advan- 
tage cf t alternately by tho Emperor and tho King of England. 
No one was better aware of it. than Eustace Chapuys; but 
there were other Imperial agents who did not scruple to tell the 
Popo in plain terms what they thought about his conduct. 
Chapuys himself was, throughout the whole time occupied by this 
volume, at the English Court, nnd appears to have been admit tod 
to the entire confidence of the Queen, And this enables him to 
give the most graphic description of scones which are hardly 
alluded to at all in English histories. One such occurred on 
Wednesday, May 31,1531. On the evening of this day a deputa- 
tion from the King, consisting of more than thirty dukes, earls, 
bishopB, and other ecclesiastics, was ushered at nine o’clock in the 
evening, just as the Queen was going to bed, into her presence. 
They were instructed by their mouthpiece, the Duke of Norfolk, 
to romonstrato with tho Queen on her persistently appealing to 
tho Pope to decide tho enuso himself, and that specially on the 
ground that the temporary and spiritualty had recognized the king’s 
Hupremacy in his own dominions. The altercation between the 
deputation and the Queen is given at Ml length by tho Imperial 
Ambassador. It must have been conducted in English, and shows 
that Catharine must have spoken the language fluently,, and 
was remarkably well acquainted with all the points of the 
•case. Single-handed ns she was, sho was more than a match for all 
her assailants. She replied seriatim to all that was alleged by tho 
Duke, refusing to recognize any temporal judge in spiritual 
mattors, of which marriage was one, and, then, upon Dr. Loo 
questioning her word as to tho nature of her connexion with 
Prince Arthur, and Gardiner adding that tho presumption of 
the law would suffice, and that was against her, she tuld him 
to go and ventilate his presumptions at Home, but that she only 
cared for tho exact truth of the matter, which she would 
affirm on oath, nnd also bring proofs of in contradiction to 
all their lies and falsehoods. If half of what Chapuys re- 
lates is true, Catharine must havo behaved with great spirit. 
But some allowance must be made for tho bias ef the wit- 
ness when bo alleges that Stokesley, tho Bishop of Loudon, 
when ho heurd the Queen’s reasons, had liut the courage to 
speak ; and, though ho may possibly have been an eye-witness of 
their “secretly nudging one another when any point touched tho 
quick,” he can scarcely have heard the conversation which passed 
between them after the conclusion of the interview. Nevertheless, 
we will give his account of it for what it is worth 

As for tho most part of the rest,* i f they had tho liberty of speaking their 
thoughts, they would have inclined to the Queen’s ahlo ; hut, us limy eould 
do no more, they testified their inclinations by showing tho satisfaction 
they had at tho Queen's answers. Among these was tho secret ar.v, Dr. 
Stephen (i.e. Stephen Gardiner), who at the commencement unravelled 
those affairs, but is now very much suspected by tho Lady. Sonus said 
they lmd worked hard and counselled long, and devised fine plans, but were 
confounded by a single woman, nnd nil their designs turned topsy-turvy. 
Of those was ‘Guildford, the Controller, who said it would bo the bc.st deed 
in the world to tie all tho doctors who had invented nnd supported this 
affair in a cart and send them to Home to maintuiu their opinion, or meet 
with the confusion they deserve. — I*. 137* 

It is possible the Imperial Ambassador was writing rather what 
he thought they ought to have said than what they really said. 

We reserve the rest of this interesting volume lor another 
article* 


EUGENE OX EG CINE.* 

I N spite of tho exertions of several able interpreters, Russian 
poetry remains all but unknown to Western Europe. The 
names of a few of its leading representatives have boon rendered 
more or less familiar in Germany by Bodenstedt, in France by 

<* Eugene Omguint : a Romance of Haitian Life in Verte. By 
Alexander Pushkin. Translated from the Kasdan by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spalding. London : Macmillan & Co. zSSi. 


Prosper Mdrimde, and in England by Sir John Bro w nin g* But 
the great majority of its cultivators have never obtained any 
recognition beyond the frontiers of their native land. Some six 
score of them figure in the bulky Ghrestomathy published by 
Gerbel at St. Petersburg in 1873 ; but almost utter darkness hides 
the forms of all but about a tenth part of their number from the 
eves of the inhabitants of those partB of the world which are not 
Russian. Even of the raro exceptions the foreign fame is neither 
widely spread nor firmly established. Derjavin’s ode entitled 
“ God ” is said, indeed, to have found no less than five-and- 
twenty translators in France alone, and to have achieved a 
brilliant success in China and Japan. And Krilofe Fables have 
obtained a cosmopolitan reputation. But the other works of those 
exceptionally fortunate poets are as little known away from home , 4 
as are the writings of the other votaries of tho Muscovite Muse. 

'Hie llussian language lends itself with great facility to versifi- 
cation. And the poetic feeling which prevails Among all Slavonic 
races renders the Hussian mind very susceptible to the charm 
of song. It is not wonderful, therefore, that KusBia should 
have produced many minstrels, from the times which preceded 
the Tartar invasions, when every petty prince kept bards to 
celebrate his glory, to the present day, when, amid distant swamps 
and forests, rustic “ rhapsodists ” still sing the praises of tho 
ancient paladins of Kief, or improvise dirges in honour of deceased 
villagers. What is more to be wondered at, perhaps, is that 
Russia should have produced so few poets for whom even their 
own countrymen can claim the gift of original genius. But tho 
conditions of' life in Russia have been against tho development 
of poetic talent. There may bo somo truth in tho assertion 
which has been often made, that the Russian peasant is brought 
up in an atmosphere of song. Mis mother, it has been pointed 
out, sings time-honoured lullabies beside his swinging cradle: the 
lads and hisses who are tlio companions of his youth disport them- 
selves in circling dance to the sound of choral singing; his 
marriage, ho far as domestic rites arc concerned, fomia the theme 
of a kind of operetta ; and, after ho has drawn his last breath, tho 
regrets of his lcith and kin find utterance and relief in metrical 
lamentations. But the popular poetry of Russia belongs to tho 
past. It has no future before it. For from the peasants among 
whom it has been preserved little, if anything, in the way ot 1 
noetic composition is now to he expectod. The trading classes 
Imvo produced a few genuine poets, such as Koltsof and 
Nikitin for instance. But vory little encouragement did those 
Bhort-livcd singers meet with among their fellows. The mercan- 
tile community of Russia is very little affected by aesthetic ten- 
dencies. Among the upper classes, however, a tasto for poetry 
fortunately bernmo fashionable during tho ream of Alexander I., 
and the habit of writing verse maintained itself in the beet society 
during that of Nicholas. The great social and economical changes 
consequent upon the accession of Alexander II. to the throne were 
injurious to the manufacture of verse. The minds of men bocamo 
serious and prosaic, and politics aud philosophy usurped that placo 
in their affections which poetry had formerly occupied. Nowa- 
days, in the disturbed state of the land, there is no opening in 
Russia for a poet. With the exception of satirical verses, little 
that is metrical is penned and still less printed. But half a century 
ago it was tho custom in aristocratic circles to be poetic, and the 
leading drawing-rooms of St. Petersburg were described without 
any great exaggeration as actual “nests of singing birds.” Of 
course, the greater part of the young guardsmon, civil servants, 
diplomatists, and statesmen, who for a considerable time continued 
to carol in a highly creditable manner, were mere amateurs. Their 
devotion to the Muse was not sufficiently serious to induce thorn, 
to make any really great efforts, and their literary productions very 
seldom rose above mediocrity. 

Only two of their numbor have made any distinct impression 
ouHho Western world, Alexander Pushkin and Michael Lermontof, 
and each ol* these probably owes much of his foreign reputation 
to tho fact tli at lie wrote in prose as well as iu verse. Of 
novelettes like Pushkin's Captain ' 8 Daughter or LermontoPs flero 
of Our Times it is easy for a moderately skilful translator to 
convey a tolerably correct idea. But to do fall justice to the 
pootic merits of those masters of language is a task quite beyond 
the powers of ordinary writers of verse. This truth mnst be 
borne in mind by readers of the translation now Wore us of 
j Eugene Onfiguine. Colonel Spalding’s version is very faithful to 
the original, remarkably so considering the difficulties with which 
he has had to contend in the way of metro and rhyme. Of his 
poetic faculty a few extracts will be sufficient to enable readers to 
judge for themselves. 

The composition of Eugene Ontguine extended over seven 
years. Push kin began it in 1823, during his twenty-fourth year, 
at Kishincif in Bessarabia, whither he had been sent as a punish- 
ment for having composed and privately circulated an audacious 
Ode to Libt'rty. Had it not been for the interference of power- 
ful friends, he would have been exiled to Siberia, a fate which he 
not very long afterwards a second time narrowly escaped. Had 
he been in St. Petersburg at the end of the vear 1825, he must 
inevitably have been involved in the insurrection which broke out 
on the accession of Nicholas to the throne. 44 All my friends were 
in the plot,” he frankly told the Emperor, when asked what his 
conduct would have been had he been present on the occasiop, 

44 and I could not have deserted them/ 1 It is much to th6 
Emperor’s credit that he was not offended by this straightforward 
reply. Humour asserts that Pushkin was indebted for the absence 
which insured his safety to his thoroughly Russian superstition* 
He intended, it is said, to pay a visit to St. Petersburg towards the 
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dose of 1825, and if lie had carried out hie plan, he would almost 
tcra certainty have been one of the victims of the abortive insur- 
rection. Fortunately for him, just as he had started on his journey, 
a hare crossed the road in front of him. So marked a warning was 
not to be disregarded.. Pushkin turned back, and gave up the 
journey. If the story is not true, it is at all events probable. The 
last 'Canto of the poem was completed in 1831, the year of the 
poet's marriage. By that time the vigorous turbulence of his youth 
had calmed down, and the cvnicol apathy which iB so apt to beset 
the Russian mind, especially when exposed to the influence of 
official. employment, seemed likely to ensure him the respect of the 
authorities during a long career, when his life was suddenly 
cat short by a bullet in 1837. Like Lermontof, he fell in what 
seems to have been a quite unnecessary duel. 

At the time when I’usbkin commenced Eugene Ontguinc , which 
he described to a friend as being “ something in the stylo of Don 
Juan ” his admiration for Byron’s genius was at its height. Count 
Vorontsoff went too for when he charged tbo young poet 
with being nothing more than lo faiblo imitateur d'uu original 
trds-peu recommandable, Lord Byron ” ; but there can be no doubt 
that Pushkin was in early lifo so strongly influenced by tho 
English poet that his originality might well be called in question. 
At a later period he transferred his literary affections from Byron 
to SliAkspeare, and ontertained the idea of composing a series 
of dramatic chronicles to illustrate various periods oi' Russian 
history ; and he also found in the folk-tales of Russia, ns related 
to him by his old nurse Arina, a fresh and copious Bourco of in- 
spiration. But the poem by which ho is best known, that which 
Colonel Spalding has now translated, owes its exist enco in a groat 
measure to Byron, and its hero haB very much tho appearance of 
being, as Pushkin himself suggested, “ a Muscovite iu (Jhilde 
Harold's cloak.” 

Eugene Ondguine is a young Russ inn who grows tired of tho 
gaieties and dissipations of St. l*e terebuig, being grievously ufflicted 
by “ the English Bpleen, tho Russian khandra ” — the latter term 
being a popular Kurakin corruption of the word “ hypochondria.” 
He retires to a country seat ot which an uncle’s death makes him 
possessed, and for two days takes a pleasure in contemplating tho 
beauties of naturo. But after tho second day lie finds himself as 
much bored in the country as he lmd been in the capital, llis only 
consolation is the society of his friend Lensky, an enthusiastic 
young poet to whom lie becomes sincerely attached. But one 
evening he takes it into his head to dance a groat deal more than 
is necessary with Olga Larina, tho round-faced and entirely 
commonplace young lady with whom Lensky is in love. A duel 
is the result, in which Lensky is killed, and Onoguiuo becomes 
more melancholy thiui ever, being constantly haunted by the image 
of the friend he has slain. Before this fatal event takes place 
Ontiguiiie has been much exercised by receiving from Tattiami 
Larina, Olga’s exceedingly romantic sister, a letter in which she 
informs him, in the frankest manner, that she loves him. J lo is 
u touched with sympathy, 5 * and finds tho strange proceeding not 
wholly unwelcome. However, when he pees her, lie reads her a 
most decorous lecture on her unconventional behaviour. Ilad ho 
been of a domestic nature, bo says, ho would have been happy to 
marry her : — 

If in the scene* of home 1 miglil, 

Ken lor nn iiisitnnr* lind delight. 

Then, I SJiv truly, none but thee 
I would desire my bride to be. 

But, as ho is a stranger to liappiuess he continues, and quite un- 
worthy of her affection, she had much better think of some one 
else. For 

What can be drearier than the house 
Wherein the miserable wife 
Deplores u most unworthy spouse 
„ Ami loud* a solitary life ? 

Tho tiresome man. her value knowing, 

Yet curses on his fate bellowing. 

Is lull ot frigid jealousy. 

Mute, solemn, i'rowmug gloomily. 

Such am I. 

Tattiana ponders over the lesson, and in duo courso of time marries 
an elderly general. Oneguiue moots her in society, and, in his 
turn, falls desperately in lovo with her, and writes to inform lier 
of the fact. An interview ensues, in which she reminds him of his 
frigid behaviour when she confessed to him her maiden love, and 
says 

IIow meekly then I heard you preach — 

To-day it’ia my turn to touch. 

And of this privilege she avails herself to such an extent that sho 
leaves Onfigvino standing “as if struck by lightning tiro.” Tho 
last two stan cab of her speech may bo quoted here os giving some 
idea of the Russian poet's sentiments and his translator’s versifi- 
cation;— , 

Onlguine, nil till* smnptiiouaniw, 

Thu gilding of lifo’* vimitics, 

Iu tho world’s voi tex my succumb. 

My splendid house and gaieties. — 

V/hot arc they ? Gladly would I yield 
This life iu inasqucrudc concealed, 

\ This glitter, riot, emptiness, 

, For my wild garden and bookcase. 

Yes l for our unpretending home, 

Onlguine — the beloved place 
Where the first time I saw your face— 

Or for the solitary tomb 
Wherein my poor old nurse doth lie 
Beneath a cross and shrubbery. 


’Twaa possible then, happiness— 
Nay, near ; but destiny decreed— 
My lot is fixed— with thoughtlessness 
It may be that 1 did proceed. 

With hitter tears my mother prayed j 
And for Tattiaua, mournful maid. 
Indifferent was her future fate. 

1 married— now I supplicate— 

For ever your TutLiaau leave. 

Your heart possesses, I know wetl, 
Honour and lovo indexible. 

I love you — to what end decelvo ? 

But 1 am now another's bride— 

For ever faithful will abide. 


HISTORY OF THE EDINBURGH VOLUNTEERS.* 

T IIE Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers claim the honour of being tho 
first Volunteer regiment in Britain to appear in arms before 
the Quoen. The history of the regiment has therefore been written 
by a member of the corps, ns a sort of commomoration of the 
coming of ago of the Volunteer movement. In the autumn of 
1 859, the year in which tho Volunteer Circular was issued, the 
Queen was in Edinburgh, and thus the newly-formed Rifle 
Volunteers had an opportunity of showing themselves, which they; 
seized with eagerness. They all turned out and lined tho road by 1 
which the Queen drovo from Hulyrood to her private railway 
station. Au the order to appear under arms on this occasion was 
tho first battalion order issued, and as it is still a matter of 
self-congratulation with the members of tho corps that, tb^* 
appoaranco to do “ homage to their Sovereign ” was their lirst 
appearance as a regiment, it might have been thought that 
such now recruits would cut but a sorry figure, and be 
more suggestivo of tho awkward squad than of professional 
warriors. fSo far, howover, was this from being tho case, 
that the Queen commissioned the Lord Provost to tell them* 
that she had been " particularly struck and highly pleased with 
their appearance and line soldierly bearing.” Nor was tho satis- 
faction thus expressed confined to fair words merely, for the 
colonel was knighted, as an acknowledgment of tho martial ardour 
of the corps which lie commanded. After such complimonts as 
these, it is not surprising that tho Edinburgh Riflemen and their 
historian resent with scorn the attempts made by other Volunteers 
to rob them of the laurels won by this “ first appoaranco.” Mr. 
Stephen thus crushes Buch false pretensions : — “ Other corps have 
claimed the honour of being tho lirst to appear before llor Majo&ty ; 
but, if so, their appeuranco was not ofiicially recognizod, neither 
were they under arms at tho timo,” Tho second appearance of the 
Volunteers whs not altogether so satisfactory as the triumphant 
success of their first appearance might have led them to expect. 
They had been drilling diligently for six months since that first 
famous turn-out for public duly, and lmd iu that timo bo much 
improved that the inspecting officer, Major Nekon, wrote thus of 
them : — 

The greatest; praise is due to all ranks. The captains commanding com- 
panies must have worked with untiring zeul ami energy — the drill iu- 
Mr actor* done their duty ably ; hut, wlmt is of still greater importance, 
these in the ranks must, him* paid willing obedience Lo their instructors. 
Tito ven silence on parade — oue ot’ the most essential points towards 
obtaining etlicieiicv— com inccd me tlml the corps was being trained under 
an adinir.ibl * uml correct military s\ stem, otherwise it never could have 
arrived at iU picsenl high stale ot' discipline, indeed, the progress already 
made is, io myself, marvellous, and I ciilctlniu no ilouhl whatever of tho 
City of Edinburgh liille Volunteers ultimately arriving ut a very high alula 
of clUeieney. 

Their efficiency was pretty soon put rather roughly to tho teat. 
They were tot to tho task usually assigned to policemen, that of 
restraining within duo bounds the spirits ot n well-disposed, 
nmi jubilant mob. Tho return of the 78th regiment of High- 
landers after their exploits at Lucknow set the whole city in a 
ferment. Tho population turned out cn vume to welcome 
the return of thoir gallant countrymen. All the wynds and closes 
of tho Old Town poured forth a stream of dirty and unruly urchins 
to swell tho throng. Tho lately embodied Volunteers undertook 
to line the streets and keep in order the tumultuous rabble. Their 
efforts were not crowned with that signal success which might have 
been looked for, considering the praises that their Boldierly bearing 
and high slate of discipline had 60 recently evoked from high 
quarters. The mob drew invidious distinctions between soldier- 
ing in earnest and soldiering in play, and, in their eagerness to 
heighten the triumph of tho war-worn veterans, laughed to scorn 
the restrictions that tho amateur warriors attempted to impose. 
No sooner were the Highlanders seen coming out of Waverley 
Station than tho unfortunate Volunteers found themselves carried 
away by the crowd they had been set there to control, “ to regain 
Lbeir footing, breathless, perspiring, and shorn of caps and belts, 
only at the hoad of the Mound, where the crowd lost a little of its 
density.” One officer got so confused by the tumult that he was 
heard shoutiog to his company to “ fix bayonets.” Luckily his 
men were mucli too sorely harassed to pay attention to that or 
any other order. Tho\ had enough ana more than enough to do 
in keeping possession of their own arms and accoutrements. 

The next event of importance in tho annuls of tho Edinburgh 
Volunteers was the review in tho Queen's Park at Ilolyrood, in 
August i860. They here formed two battalions, and, “ being the 

• History of the Queen's City of Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade. By 
William Stephen. Edinburgh and London ; Blackwood & Son. x88x. 
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first in Scotland, bad the honour of forming the right of the first 
brigade of Rifles, which was under the command of Lieutenant- 
Oolonel Davidson. 0 Animated by a glowing and patriotic speech 
from their colonel, who exhorted them to quit them like men, by 
poetical references to Scotland's scenery and Scotland’s history, 
and to the “glorious spectacle" in which they as tbo “senior 
corps of Scotland ” were to occupy a 41 leading place,” the Edin- 
burgh Volunteers showed themselves equal to the occasion, and 
accomplished the arduous duty of marching past the Queen on the 
parade ground in an altogether exemplary manner. They felt it, 
however, as a mortifying slight, and possibly a survival of the an- 
cient animosity between the two halves of Britain, that the Times 
“preserved a strict silcnco on tho subject," though “elaborate 
leaders had been devoted to tho Hyde Park display.” This same 
year an application was made to the War Office for “permission 
to coll the Edinburgh Kiilo Volunteers a brigade." Though tho 
permission was rofused at that time, five years later it was granted, 
and the Queen honoured the brigade by prefixing her own name to 
it, so that their honourable title now runs, 44 The Queen's City of 
Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade.” The year before this, the 
regimental band had nobly maintained the fame of the corps by 
carrying off the first prize in a competition at Glasgow, at which 
44 twenty-five different bands contested for honours.” The 44 quick- 
step” of the regiment is the old English air “ Ninety-five,” tho 
same as that of the ltifle Brigade, and, in addition to a brass band, 
their military ardour is quickened by performers on the bagpipes 
Attached to the corps, as is fitting for Scottish Volunteers. 

The brigade sent a detachment of ioo rank and file, with 
commissioned and non-commissioned, and buglers, to assist 
in the manoeuvres on Salisbury Plain in the autumn of JS72. 
This, so says their historian, was tho 44 hardest and most genuine 
military work undertaken by any portion of tho brigade," and 
as such he dwells upon it in some detail, and with evident 
pride. Here they were linked to companies of real riflemen, 
and had to go through all tho manreuvres with them just as if 
they were professional soldiers. As we arc told that u through- 
out Europe tho manoeuvres wero watched with careful attention 
by all the leading military authorities,” tho Edinburgh detach- 
ment wero 110 doubt justified in feeling elated at being com- 
mended for tho steadiness of their march, as they were by the 
Oommander-in-Ohief at tho review which concluded tho nmno*u- 
vres. This is the only attempt at active servico ever made by 
the Edinburgh riflemen. It is a pity that their historian did not 
delay a little longer tho publication of his book, as he might then 
have added a chapter extolling their hardihood in tho endurance 
of really exceptional hardships at the review of this year. Some 
forty thousand men wore exposed to a deluge of rain for two hours 
before tho march past began. By that time the Queen's Park was 
nearly knee-deep in mud, bo that their powers of marching in 
good order under difficulties were put to the severest test ns they 

C sed their Sovereign. It almost seems as if the elements had 
n in league this year to daunt the spirit of our Volunteer 
forces in both kingdoms. The heat of the weather in England 
had been such that, before tho Scottish review took place, the most 
careful preparations wore made for tho treatment of possible 
cases of sunstroke. But sunstrokes are rare in Scotland, oven in 
the dog-days ; how much more so iu the end of August ! And to 
provide against the soaking rain, without which no general holiday 
in Scotland is complete, no preparations of any sort hud been made. 
The Edinburgh men were better off than the strangers; for, as 
soon as the march was over, they could go homo to get dried. 
But the majority of the poor fellows who came from a dis- 
tance had travelled all night, were rained upon till%dav, and had 
to start oil*, as soon as the review was over, in their soaked clothes 
on another night journey. That any of them survived such an 
ordeal speaks volumes for tho hardy nature of the race. But tho 
citizens were almost ns callous to the inclemency of the weather 
as the Voluntoors. The day was observed throughout the city 
with all tho solemnity of the half-yearly sacramental fast. All 
the shops woro closed, tho church bells rang, omnibuses and 
tramcars in the principal streets wero stopped, and everyone, 
old and young, turned out to witness the imposing spectacle. 
It would be difficult to iind a plain better fitted for a review 
than tho Queen's Park. It lies (dose to the Royal Palace, 
and is overlooked on the south by tho commanding heights of 
Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags, and on tho other side 
by the Oalton Hill. These vantage-grounds were from an 
early hour in the morning covered with spectators, crowded as 
close ob swarms of bees. The voluntary sightseers were, how- 
ever, better off than the voluntary soldiers, for many of them had 
plaids and great-coats, and here and there it was possible to hold 
up on umbrella, whereas only one regiment of the Volunteors was 
provided with waterproof capes. The plashing rain damped in 
great measure the brilliancy of the evening fireworks and illu- 
minations which were to colobrate tho great demonstration, but 
not the spirits of the inhabitants. They, with the genuine Scotch 
pride in anything national, actually congratulated each other on 
the cool freshness of the weather, agreeing that it was far more 
healthy than the English heat. 

The annals of any British Volunteer corps, even if it rejoices in 
the title of the 44 Queen's City of Edinburgh,” must perforce be, as 
!the poet describes the annals of the poor, 44 few and simple.” One 
cannot but admire the ingenuity and industry of any one who, 
tike Mr. Stephen, has succeeded in amplifying them into a book. 
Although, doubtless, of deep and absorbing interest to the members 
pf the brigade, it is hardly likely to be found amusing reading by 


the public at lam ; indeed, the only parts of it that eon expect to 
claim the attention of the general render Are the inttodiictoey 
chapters concerning the several calk to arms that have stirred the 
spirit of the Edinburgh folk before the present “Volunteer 
movement.” Tho first of these here touched upon was vtfhen 
the strength of the feudal force had fallen on the fistal 
field of Flodden. The Provost was among the skin. There 
was peetilouce in tho city, and the municipal authority woe 
entrusted to a provisional Committee hastily appointed, called tho 
Presidents, and they issued a proclamation M which has been cited os 
one of the most striking illustrations of patriotic resolution, calling 
on all the citizens to take up arms for the 44 keiping and defense of 
the toun.” At the same time, the women were forbidden, undtfr 
pain of banishment, from going clamouring and crying about in* 
streets, and were bidden to go to tho churches and pray for the 
king and the army when they were not about their proper work* 
A town guard of citizens was called into being, by authority of 
the King, in 1682. This town guard did good service in defending 
Hulyrood Chapel from the fury of a Protestant mob half a dosen 
years later. In tho troublos of tho 44 Fifteen” and the 44 Forty- 
five ” the Volunteering spirit was stirred up in Edinburgh ; but the 
Volunteers somehow never came to blows with the rebels, even 
when, at tho latter date, these entered the capital, While Buonaparte 
kept all Europe in uwe, and Britain was iu daily dread of a 
French invasion, soldiering was, as every one who has read the 
Antiquary knows, very much iu fashion in Edinburgh, as else- 
where. Beacon fires were ready to spread the alarm from hill to 
hill, as in the days of the Armada. One of these fires was acci- 
dentally lighted, und all the forces in tho middle part of Scotland 
wore mustered at Dalkeith, and had to lie all night under arms. 
This alarm brought Walter Scott a ride of a hundred miles, which 
he accomplished in twenty-four hours— quite a feat in those days 
— to join his regiment. In tho 44 Radical time” of 1819-20 the 
Edinburgh Voluntoors were employed, in the absence of the regu- 
lars, to garrison tho Castle. This was the last public appearance 
of tho old Edinburgh Volunteers, who were known as the 44 Old 
Blues.” Their present representatives, the heroes of Mr. Stephen a 
volume, have now been embodied more than twenty-one years, and 
the increaso in thnir numbers during that time, and the mainten- 
ance of their martial ardour under the most peaceful circumstances, 
seem to promise a more enduring existence than that of any corps 
of Edinburgh Volunteers which has preceded them. 


IS SPITE OF FATE.* 

W E should he sorry to think so ill of tho human race as to 
believe that there is any man, any woman, or any child, 
who would, of his own free will, read through this story from the 
first page to the last. It is not, we are convinced, a book that can 
be read, at least by a single reader. What a relay of readers might 
do wo will not venture t<> decide. Let no one bo so rash, so con- 
fident of bis powers of endurance, ns to make the attempt single- 
handed. lie must, unless Bis strength or his folly be suporhuman, 
fail before he has gone half-way through tho first volume. Even 
a big family — a big family, moreover, of grown-up daughters — 
with the help of a curate or two thrown in, could scarcely manage 
to get all tho chapters read among them, though they were to 
divide the task into portions suited to tho strength of each. It is 
not only that the book is hopelessly dull, without a Binglo character, 
a single incident, or even a single fine, to rouse for one moment our 
intoroBt. It is worse, far worse, than dull ; it is ridiculously pre- 
tentious. Mere stupidity we can bear with, and even pity ; but 
stupidity, when it takes to strut in tinsel and to delight iri bombast, 
when it airs itself with a constant smirk of self-satisfaction — above 
all, when it insists on wearying us almost to death— Bhall obtain as 
little mercy as it deserves. What with tho Land Leaguers, with 
their endless flow of froth ; the Fair Traders, and their folly ; and 
tho lady novelists, life is becoming a burden. Turn wheresoever 
we may, wo are met on all sides by a flood of nonsense. If, how- 
ever, as seems too likely, we are to be overwhelmed by it in the 
end, it will be some little comfort to sink laughing ; and so, though 
our efforts seem all in vain, wc shall still keop up a stout heart and 
have, wo trust, a fow more flings at folly. 

The very titles of the chapters of the novel before us gave 
us a fair warning of what wo had to expect. As we road the 
table of contents of the first volume, the following we found set out 
as tho hill of faro : — 44 Olotho holds her distaff. Lachesis weaves 
tho web. The meshes threaten to entangle. The weaving of the 
woof. The glimpse of the ghost. Conimonsense [so written as 
one word ) ignores the Fates. The web becomes visible. Atropos 
cuts her first thrum. Cavendish Square at last.” With Olotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, their distaff’s, webs, woofs, and thrums, the 
glimpse of a ghost is not out of keeping ; but how, the reader may 
well ask, does Cavendish Square get into such strange company P 
The explanation is supplied iu a very few pages. First, however, 
wo have given us a second heading to the opening chapter. 

44 Clotko holds her distaff ” does well enough in a table of 
contents where brevity is needful, but, like Lord Burghlesfe 
nod, unless it is interpreted, its full meaning is not likely to 
be seen. Accordingly, the author comes to our aid and writes 
44 Chapter I. wherein Olotho holds her distaff, and the shadow 
of temptation looms iu the Gilt Hall.” By the gilt hall the 

* Jn Spite of fate. A Novel. By Katharine Clive. 3 vole. London s. 
Tinsley Brothers* 1881. 
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one link ia furnished by which the Three Fates are joined to 
Oamduh Square. For this hall was a room in the house 
of an Earl, whose only son was engaged to a young lady who 
lived in Cavendish Square. Of course the young people never 
many; for, is that case, what mould have been the use 
of Clothe. Lachesis, and Atropos P She gets crushed as flat 
ae a pancake— -or nearly so, we believe — by the figure-head of a 
snip, which fell upon her ; and he died an earl and a bachelor. 
How a young ladv — a Cavendish Square heroine, too— should 
meet ao strange a rate might well puzzle the reader. The ex- 
planation, nevertheless, is simple enough. Her father was an old 
Admiral, who was given to drink. Oh the walls of his study he 
htfBhad the figure-head fastened up. She had tried to teach him a 
little abstinence, and had at one time greatly cut down his allow- 
ance of whisky. But he had fallen back into his old courses, and 
was once more what is known in teetotal circles as a frightful 
example. She, one night, when Orion’s belt was shining over- 
head— where, by the way, it never does shine in those latitudes — 
was struck by an afterthought that she would go and see whether 
her father's light was burning. In order, apparently, to do this 
with greater effect, she first unpinned her long luxuriant hair. 
The light, she saw, was burning, but there was no sound. The 
natural inference would have been, we should have thought, that 
the old gentleman hod fallen to sloop over his cups ; but then, no 
doubt, be ought to have been heard snoring. It was perhaps fur 
want of this sign of life that her heart ut once beat quickly with 
wild foreboding. “What if Jucoclto ” (the loading villain) “ had 
come at last to murder him P . . . What if a Divino instinct, 
urging her to his rescue, lmd boon speaking in the morbid rest- 
lessness which would not let her sloop.’* However, when she did 
nt length open the door, the sight that mot lior viow was 
vory much what she might have expected. “ Sho saw her father 
seated in his leathern-chair, holding a glass mid-air, arrested in its 
progress to bis lips. Odours of hot whisky and cut lemon told the 
rest. She rubbed lior eyes, and gave a low cry of sudden pain.” 
No wonder that the old Admiral lost liis temper. To have his 
glass of toddy thus arrested on the way to his lips by the sudden 
appearance of ^daughter with her long luxuriant hair unpinned 
and hanging cRNPn her back, rubbing her eyes, and uttering a cry 
of pfiin, was more even than a civilian could be expected tn bear 
with patience. In the case of an old tar, it surely almost justified 
the swearing which followed in his roughest voice. But with 
swearing he should have been satisfied, lie went further, and 
took to stamping. “ Down came the figure-head of his ship, and so 
its huge sphinx-like face crushed the forehead of Anno Thorne, his 
daughter.” It is, perhaps, some little comfort to know that after 
that night he gave up altogether hot whisky with or without cut 
lemons, that ho lived and died very penitently, and founded an 
orphanage. 

Our desire to connect Cavendish Square with the Three Fates 
has led us far away from the opening scone. AVo must retrace our 
steps to the gilt hall of the Fail's baronial mansion. Everything, 
both inside this place and outside, was very stately. Even the 
village in which it stood was far from “ iconoclastic railway com- 
panies with their Gothic furor.” It is, by the way, not a little 
refreshing to find this term used in its good old sense. Wo oonio 
across it a second time in the course of a low pages, where wo 
lead that “ Farmer Trealiain was about ns much cut out 
for a farmer as a Goth for a Prime Minister, and did as well in the 
capacity ” The meaning of this latter sentenco is not, to be sure, 
very clear ; but, for the sake of Mrs. Malaprop and her Goths, we 
gladly pass over its indistinctness. The rustics in this village 
still pulled their forelock when they met their superiors. This 
habit leads the author into a digression on reverence, and takes 
her back to tbe days “ when the old Conservative Johnson bowed 
to lamp-posts.” We hope that the lamp-posts were equally rever- 
ential and returned the compliment. Be that as it may — for 
Boswell does not throw any light, we undertake to say, on the 
question — Johnson certainly would have been astonished enough 
to learn that he, or any one else, was a Conservative. We shall 
soon oxpect to read that tbo Conservative .Lord Mayor Walworth 
killed the Kadical Wat Tyler. It is, however, impossible to rnako 
our novelists, and some of our essay writers, we might add, observo 
the proper terms whenever they venture to touch on matters of 
history. To return, however, to tho carl's village. It had a rector 
not unworthy of it, who was the very opposite, we read, of “ the 
popular Jonah's gourds.” One of this good man’s sons disputes 
with the young lord the position of first hero. He is thus de- 
scribed: — 


Bis youngest son, Edward, like an impudent wild rose on a grafted 
standard, unexpectedly developed Kadical propensities. It was an enigma 
to the father, though the sequel was plain enough. 

A five years’ residence at the Urii versify of Cambridge will broaden nnd 
deepen the quality of expansion in u man sometimes to an unhealthy ox- 
tent, and revolutionize the wholo current of his thoughts to a marvellous 


degree. 

True, Edward might have grown narrower and narrower in a strait 
coterie, but his nature was too warmly pociul to bo exclusive ; his angles 
were rubbed down by contact with minds of wider growth, ere they do- 
vploped into prejudices ; and so it came to pan* that lie looked at things, in 
general, front a different standpoint to his father’s. 

i)ut Cambridge alone nod not worked tliis change, there was a deep 
foundation for it nearer home. 

Farmer Treaham had a daughter, Edward’s quondam playfellow. That 
daughter was beautiful. 


It is scarcely worth while to pause to examine the author’s lan- 
guage, or we might ask how tee quality of expansion is broadened 


and deepened, and how angles develop into prejudices. Let up 
leave words on ene aide, and give our wholo attention to the 
lovers. The lady was indeed beautiful, for she had “ the arista* 
cratic chiselled features of an Athenian and the dark luscious eyec 
of a Provincial.” When she entered the reception-room at the 
ball that was given in honour of the young lord’s coming of age, 
“ she sailed into it like a second Cleopatra.” It was indeed a 
night of tiiumph for her, when slio, a mere farmer’s daughter, 
drove up, to the baronial mansion, its gateway with its blazoned 
coat-of-arms was gained, and livery servants proclaimed with 
stentorian lungs, “ Mr. Trosham’s carriage stops the way.” “ The 
strain,” wo read, “ was caught by others and yet others within, 
till the familiar name sounaed strange, and Cordelia doubtod her 
own identity.” It seems a strango fashion of introduction to have 
it bawled out from servant to servant as each guest arrives that 
his or her carriage stops tho way. Wo are scarcely surprised to find 
that Cordelia began to think that Bho had fallen into some en- 
chanted palace and to dream of one day being a countess herself. 
•So rapid and triumphant was hor progress) that tho young lord, 
“ the cynosure of the evening,” forgot the young lady to whom he 
wan engaged, nnd paid all his attentions to Cordelia alone. The 
countess took alarm, but “ feeling unequal to tho task of reproving? 
him, sent to tho billiard-room for his father. Tbe result was that 
Lord Arthur, in tho midst of his fourth dance with tho young 
plebeian, was brought to a sudden standstill by the apparition of a 
tall lackey, with an immediate summons to his lather’s presence.” 
The old gentleman told the young man that he bad himself once been 
in love with a governess — a dark-eyed apirituellc beauty. “ Our 
story,” he went on to say, “ is too sad ; 1 cannot toll it now 
day I must. Suilico it to say she died, and 1 — and I — married 
your mother.” Tho young lord is thereupon so much touched 
that he promises to crush in tho bud his affection for tho girl who 
in her features recalled Athens, in her eyes l’rovonco, in her sail- 
ing into a room the famous Egyptian Queen, and in her birth one 
of the commons of I tome. The anxious father was scarcely 
satisfied. “‘Ho ignores the thought of matrimony/ the Itlarl 
said, communing sadly with the lanterns.” Lord Arthur hastens 
to take leave of Cordelia, and kisses her hand. “ ‘ llow dure you 
kiss my hand, Lord Wilton,’ she said ; ‘ f am a plebeian ; but I 
am proud.’” Meanwhile, her old lover, Edward Fenton, did not 
tamely submit to tho slight cast upon him, and boldly accosted 
tho young liuiy to whom Lord Arthur was engaged. “‘Would 
it to asking ioo much for you to reward a plebeian with a 
dance ? ’ he said on tho spur of tho moment, without premeditation,” 
Even hud she wished it, she could scarcely have refused on tho 
ground of respectability, remembering, as she must, how much 
her own father was given to hot whisky and cut lemons. 

Endless complications follow tho indiscretion of these young 
people in thus confounding plebeians and patricians. How- 
ever, in the end plebeian marries plebeian, and tho thoughtless 
patrician, as wo have shown, is puuishcd for liis neglect of social 
distinctions by living the life of a penitent bachelor. Perhaps, after 
nil, he was better ofi‘ than his untuippy father, for if the old Earl 
had lost his dark-eyed ajnrUuclle beauty of a plebeian, yet never 
had Ins heir with a suppressed groan to own to a soil ot his that 
“ she died, and 1— and I — married your mother.’’ From that fate 
he had been saved bv the huge sphinx-like face of tho figure-head 
which had crushed the future countess fiat. 


FOARD’S MERCHANT SIUPLMXG.* 

M IC FOAKD’S book may bo looked upon as a marvel of in- 
dustry. So many good hooka already existed on the subject 
of merchant shipping that, to justify tho appearance of a new 
one it must needs bo an exceptionally doserving work. Mr. 
Foard seems to have felt this, umt to have spared no troublo or 
time in order to rise to tbo occasion. And in tho result lie lias 
produced a book worthy to stand by any of its precursors which 
deal with the same matter, by virtue of its completeness of treat- 
ment, its fulness of detail and relerenco. The enormous number 
of cases referred to might indeed seem to some persons unnecessary 
and calculated to encumber the book and confuse tho reader ; but 
it must be remembered that merchant shipping law, except for the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, is built up mainly of coses and decisions 
alfording authoritative interpretation of the terms usually em- 
ployed in shipping contracts and determining the rights incidental 
thereto. Moreover, Mr. Foard has not attempted to embody any 
number of these decisions in his text ; he has given the effect 
thereof in the body of the work and relegated the referoncoB, with 
occasional Bhort explanatory statements, to n body of foot-notea 
which sometimes usurps well-nigh the whole of a page. Thus the 
casual reader can study tbe text alone, while the lawyer who goes 
to tbe book for aid in writing an opinion can obtain a clue to all 
the settled cases on any given point. 

As though oxprossly to complicate matters, a ship occupies by 
virtue of statute and ‘customary law a curiouBly Anomalous legal 
position. It is not a mere personal chattel, and it is obviously 
neither land nor an incorporeal right. It has been much doubted 
whether a ship comes under the head of “ goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise.” Much of the difficulty which might otherwise arise 
out of this state of affairs is, however, obviated by the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Acte relating to the ownership and 

• A Treatise on the Law of Merchant Shipping and Freights* Ily James 
T. Foard, Bnrrister-at'Law. London : Waterloo & Sons (LimitMJ. 
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transfer of British ships, conformity to which is necessary. in order 
'to secure the benefits of limitation of liability, and so forth. 
With all these points Mr. Foard deals fairly enough, albeit he 
shows a tendency to run into statements of the general Jaw which 
would be as applicable to a ton of coals or a horse as to a ship. 
This is perhaps unavoidable, but we can see no particular reason 
for interpolating a chapter on General Average between one on 
the ownership and another on the bargain and Rale of ships. It is 
$he more pity that this chapter on General Average occurs in such 
an unexpected place, inasmuch as it is unquestionably one of the 
best in tne booh. Not only are the principles on which the doc- 
trine of general average proceeds accurately and clearly laid down, 
but, what is perhaps more valuable, Mr. Foard supplies a carefully 
tabulated synopsis of loaves which by law or custom have 
been included in, or excluded from, the category of general 
average, availing himself freely of the American cases, which have 
always been accordod considerablo weight in our courts. Among 
the methods by which ships can be acquired enumerated by Mr. 
Foard we are surprised to find included at p. 155 "capture by a 
merchant vessel bearing letters of marque and reprisal/’ with 
imaginary instances of English vessels acting by virtue of such 
letters. Mr. Foard appoars to have totally forgotten the Treaty 
of Paris, to which England was a party. The omission is the 
more remarkable as only two pagos later Mr. Foard refers to this 
very Treaty of Paris on the rule of " Free ships, free goods.” 

Apart from absoluto ownership, vessels may ho tho subject of 
other legal rights, such ns that conferred by mortgages or bottomry 
bonds. The position of a mortgagee of a ship, like that of a 
ttoxtg?.g*e of land, may be looked at in two lights, the legal and 
the equitable. He is the legal owner of the ship, but does not 
possess all tho rights, and is not subject to all tho liabilities, of an 
ordinary absolute owner. He is not in virtue of his position 
liable for necessaries supplied to the ship ; nor is he, unless he has 
actually or constructively taken possession of tho ship, entitled to 
freight earned by her. This last point was only very recently 
settled by tho House of Lords in a case of Keith 0. Burrows, duly 
referred to by Mr. Foard. 

The position of the master or captain with regard to the ship 
be commands and the cargo on hoard of her receives duo attention 
from Mr. Foard. It is obvious that, apart from his ordinary 
duties in navigating tho ship and maintaining ordor among the 
passengers and crew, tho master may occasionally find himself in 
exceptional circumstances requiring the exercise of a larger 
authority than that expressly confided to him. For instance, the 
vessel may be stranded or damaged far from her home port, and 
it may becomo imperative to raise money in order to procure 
assistance or repair damages. The occurrence of such emergencies 
constitutes the master the special agent of the owners, with 
almost unlimited powers. Ilo is hound, if possible, to communi- 
cate with his owners and to get their instructions j but whim such 
communication is impracticable, ho may of his own authority 
pawn or pledge tho ship and freight, or hypothecate her by means 
of a bottomry bond. It haB been hold that in hopeless civses, 
where there is no prospect of ever getting tho ship homo, I10 may 
even sell her outright, and that such a sale confers a good titlo on 
the purchaser. 

With regard to the cargo, the masters rights are somewhat 
similar, though naturally, as the shippers have had no voice in 
his appointment, a still stronger case of necessity must be shown 
iu order to constitute him their agent, and it must he proved that 
communication with them was absolutely impossible before any 
unauthorized dealing with the cargo on tho part of the master can 
bo justified. Whore, however, these conditions exist, tho master 
may, after exhausting the resources of ship and freight, hypothe- 
cate or even Bell portions of the cargo iu the iuterest of all parties 
concerned. 

The other duties of " The Master as Agent,” siicli as employing 
pilots, assisting vessels in distress, and so on, are also fully treated 
By Mr. Foard in the chapter bearing the above heading. The 
author adopts a very convenient form when dealing with char- 
terpartiea. I11 addition to a general discussion of the subject, for 
the purpose of analysis he splits up the ordinary form of charter- 
party into its component clauses, reprinting each at the head 
of the page until it is finally disposed of. Of course charter- 
parties, being merely contracts between tho shipper and shipowner, 
aero subject to any amount of variation in terms ; but custom has 
introduced common forms until a measure of uniformity practically 
exists, and Mr. Foard's disquisitious thus acquire considerablo 
general value. One or two of his statements of the law appuAr, 
however, to require some reconsideration, as where at p. 371 he 
denies the right of a maritime carrier to contract himself out 
of all liability, unless an alternative higher rate be paid for 
carriage ; and where he implies, at p. 377, that a claim by a 
consignor within a certain time specified by the charter party is 
not necessarily a condition precedent to bis recovering for a loss. 
Unquestionably some doubt exists on these and similar points ; 
and Mr. Foard’s suggestion of an International Commission to 
consider and, if possible, reconcile the various views entertained in 
different countries on the subject of the liabilities of maritime 
carriers, seems worthy of consideration. 

Bills of lading receive similar analytical treatment at Mr. 
Foard's hands, and he has in this part of the book been fAr more 
akilful in avoiding the introduction of general principles of 
law, and at the same time making perfectly dear the legal basis 
on which the bill of lading cases which he embodies proceed. 
Bills of lading! as being the instruments on which shipowners 


mainly rely for the limitation of their liabilities in respect of the 
goods earned in their vessels, generally incorporate an inordinate 
number of restrictive dauseB, and the way in which Mr. Foard 
has gone into these in all their intricacies entitles him to veiy 
high praise. As a spedmtift of careful work, we wpqld select his 
treatment of the clauses relating to frehrow^ere , the. 

voyage is brought to a premature (k>ndixn^ a|ty of 
the master to tranship goods on to another vessel in order to 
forward them to their destination. These two points have been 
the subject of an immense mass of legal discussion and decision ; 
and it must have cost Mr. Foard great labour to reduce the sub- 
stance of such discussions and docisions within the limits of H 
pages he has assigned to them. 

Tho Inst chaptor in tho book is devoted to the question df 
stoppage in transitu — the right of an unpaid vendor to stop goods 
in course of carriage by Bea on becoming aware 0 f the insolvency 
of the consignees. It was long a vexed question whether the 
exercise of this right operated as a rescission of the contract of sale, 
or merely revested in tho vendor a possessory right to retain the 
goods until payment of tho stipulated price. Mr. Foard pronounces 
definitely in favour of tho lattor view, and, though we are not 
prepared to contradict his statement of the law, wo cannot help 
thinking that the point is one on which more remains, to be said. 

Wo regret to have to notice that Mr. Foard’s book is frequently 
marred by little inaccuracies of composition and grammar for 
which probably ho is only partially responsible ; words have crept 
in or been loft out or the wrong word uBed in many places, and 
though the souse is generally pretty plain, an appearance of 
slovonlinoss is given to the work which has a bad effect. 


LY ELL’S VASCT PIGEONS.® 

T HE venerable antiquity of the literature of tho pigeon fancy is 
beyond all question. The Jews had their domesticated 
pigeons, although not certainly choice fancy pigeqfls ; but among 
the ] tomans, both Columella and Fliny attest^me extent to 
which the rage for this speculative fashion wflRarried among 
their contemporaries, and it would seem, from tho most cunfory 
survey of tho History of Fancy Pigeons, that a rivalry in this 
particular study of a special branch of ornithology has cha- 
racterized European and English societies for tho promotion of 
the most perfect broods, and brought fancy pigeons to that 
pass that the puzzle must be the limit of the survival of the 
fittest. Mr. Lyell, in his first chapter, on the " Origin of Fancy 
Pigeons,” traces the common original to the British blue rock pigeon, 
a denizen of our soacoast rocks and caves, between which and a 
common blue flying tumbler tho difference is slight. Their colour 
is identical, their size nearly so. The head and beak of the tumbler 
differ from the rock pigeon, and the pinions of the latter are longer 
and stronger, as would be the case from their mode of life. Sub- 
varieties of the blue rock are found in Europe, Asia, Africa. 
Mr, Lyell marshals carefully tho arguments for this common 
origin which have been so ably summarized by Mr. Tegetmeier, 
and, unionist others, uses tho argument that in domestication 
man’s guiding hand fixes on certain variations on account of 
their originality. By pairing any curious spociinen of a breed 
with one of a common type, the young may not prove uncommon, 
but they, paired with the progeny of their own uncommon parent 
stock, are then apt to reproduce the desired peculiarity. "In 
this way,” continues Mr. Lyell, " I believe every fancy pigeon, 
however now removed from the blue rock, has been produced ; 
and, judging from the analogy of canary-breeding quoted in p. 5, 
it does not seem to take very long for nature, guided by 
the reason of man, to produce tho greatest differences in form.” 
To a chapter full of instances of curious sports and strange 
typos of pigeons cropping up in divers places And cases, Mr. Lyell 
odds os a conclusion the suggestion that, A propos of tho further 
search for new and distinct forms, they are to be looked for in 
Central Asia, or the interior of China, or of Northern Africa. "If 
any one,” he adds, “ with pigeon on the brain, time, money, and 
daring, would penetrate to Timbuctoo, he might there find some* 
thing worth bringing homo with him.” 

There can be but slight difference of opinion about the accommo- 
dation required for domestic and choice fancy pigeons. No one who 
has considered tho origin of tho " blue rock,” its innate love of salt 
and gravel, as evinced on the gravel paths of lawns much fre- 
quented by the birds in the present season, where the weed peculiar 
to the gravel is part of the attraction, can doubt thAt the average 
pigeon is hardy under conditions of proper aspect, light, and venti- 
lation, though it is worthy, in view of its choiceness, of bettor 
bousing than the usual resource of wall-boxes, or of the exploded 
pigeon-houses sometimos called polo-houses; it being a sin* gud 
non with the former that they should not face north or east, and 
should be made of larch or fir, woll jointed, so as to keep out wind, 
except at entrance or egress. For pigeon-keeping for table 
purposes a rough cote will be enough, and into it, duly pro- 
tected, fenced, and provisioned for a few days, the best plan is to 
purchase young pigeons ready to fly, but not yet having tastw 
liberty ; by which simple means a good number of young will Be 
produced every season. If, however, the aspfratfon is to pure 

* Fancy Figmm : containing full Direction! for their Breeding and 
Management with Dncriptione of cocry known Varkty , and ail other Jn* 
formation of JntereH or Ucc to Figeon Fanciers Illuatratod. By Jama* 
C. Lyell* London : The M Bazaar ” Office, Strand. 1881. 
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fancying, it it a oas* for grftog beyond wall-lofts, and fitting np 
with carpentry— oat, nt, an<rmouse-proof — a building-shed or loft, 
which will be the better for open air, except perhaps with choice 

S mters, carriers, short-faced tumblers, jacobins, and fantails. 

ten then the owner must risk a little with an eye to his place 
and his birds ; and, under reasonable precaution, a small open-air 
flight will aid the birds In good health* Mr. Lyell, in c. 3, assists 
bis readers with a plan of a tolerably complete pigeonry. The 
nesting-boxes of this domicile are lucidly described and figured ; 
and tne whole process for each pair of nests, in reference to the 
compartments, to the nest-pans, the hoppers, and the requisite 
scrapers and shovels, promotive of vital cleanliness, is easily un- 
derstood, though hard to describe succinctly. Mr. Lyell distinctly 
bans for the better sort of fancy pigeon wliat may be called 
the clothes- peg arrangement on the walls of a pigeon-house for 


i Amongst other most instructive chapters are those on Selection 
of Stock, on Feeding and Breeding, and on Diseases. As a 
rule, pigeons of pronounced markings— t.e. -baldheads, turbits, 
nuns— look best on the wing. Pouters of second quality, half- 
bred pouters, and barriers are also recommended ns capital 
flyers and gyraats . Indeed, tho pigeons that become most fami- 
liar with their owners are pouters and fantails. And this is 
well ordered, for tho former should be very tame for exhibi- 
tion, as otherwise they lose beauty and success in competition, 
whereas the carriers look best wild and alarmed. Hunts belie 
tbe quiet look they carry in the loft, and carriers also are very 
vicious, as were also trumpeters before the so-called Hussion 
importation, and owls, Oriental frilled varieties, and turbits in a 
less degree. For pigeons of striking and varied plumage we are 
directed to archangels, almond tumblers, German toys ; for con- 
trasts of colour to nuns, magpies, swallows, &c. ; while pouters, 
carriers, short-faces, barbs, jacobins, fantails, owls, &c., represent 
liigh-class pigeons of more difficult production, and so more highly 
prized. Beside tho breeds of strictly fancy pigeons may lie 
reckoned the homing or racing pigeons, which constitute a distinct 
fancy branch, for which formerly tho dragoon, long-board, and 
skinnum were used in England, but most use is now made of the 
Antwerp carrier. A propoa of feeding, one or two principles should 
be adopted abcdUAho grain on which fancy pigeonB are fed. It 
should not be to<Pnew or too old, but kept free from damp, and 
changed from one bin to another often, or shaken to destroy moths 
and insects if kept in sacks. PeaB are a staple food for fancy 
pigeons, and Mr. Lyell has excellent experiences of white peas im- 
ported from the Continent, which he has found first-rate in pouter- 
' breeding, with Indian com mixed. “Wheat is used freely in 
summer ; barley is a good and cheap food for fancy pigeons ; Indian 
corn or maize is the cheapest of grain for nutritious qualities. 
Mr. Lyoll’s experience adds a pigeon groin grown in Bengal, called 
“ mollali," which costs there 3*. to 4s. per maund of 82 lbs., is first- 
rate food, and might be most profitably imported into England. 
Except in winter/fettuce and such green stuff may be freely uBod 
by pigeons in confinement. Bathing water should bo allowed 
twice a week. Our author sums up u the elements of success 
in breeding ” in well-bred stock birds, properly supplied with 
good food and cloan water, paired with a due eye to their own 
and their ancestral form, furnished with proper breeding accom- 
modation, and not overcrowded, but kept clean, and tended with 
every reasonable care by a lover of them. 

Time might be spent to advantage in tracing in Chap. VI. 
the variations of the colours of fancy pigeons on the original blue 
rock and its Asiatic congener ; tho blue chequers, tho rod tints or 
mealies, which are the most crude and original colours in tame 
pigeons, and so are the basis of all others. The silver is an 
offshoot of the blue, tho body tint assuming here a dun, the neck 
and wing bars a deeper huo of the same colour. Similar 
markings, according to distinct rules, follow the interbreeding of 
set colours, a notable barred colour being the powdered blue 
found in the Mahomet. But to dabble in these matters is of 
no profit to mere amateurs. The road to practical knowledge 
is a gradual acquaintance with breeding under tho guidance of 
such an intelligent manual hb that of Mr. Togotmeier, which 
may aptly be supplemented by Mr. Lyell. Mr. Lyell begins 
his description of every known variety at p. 68 with the 
Nun Pigeon, and runs over a most voluminous list, con- 
cluded at u. 323. The Nun, from its striking contrast of colours, 
stands high among those toy pigeons which are considered 
the best for incipient breeders to experiment with; it is a pearl-eyed 
bird with a tumbler’s head and beak. In the black variety, which is 
the favourite among block, blue, dun, red, yellow-headed, this eye 
has a narrow blackish cere. Tho Nun is valued for tho number of 
its coloured flight feathers, which, to bo perfect, should be 
ten on each ride; for its bib, the head colour extending 
beyond the throat ; and the shell (wrongly termed hood), at 
the back of the head. This trim-built bird m a good breeder, 
and its French end German names dub it “ Pigeon Ooquille 
Hollandaise." ftom its shell crown, and « Das Nonnchen,” from 
its appearaneb. Qa occount of tho less contrast in colour, 
red and yellow headed Nuns ore less prized than blacks ; 
but Mr. Lyell holds that, could red and yellow Nuns be produced 
as lustrous in colour as the hues some pigeons display, they 
wouft be more marvellous than blacks. The Helmet, winch 
cornea next in review, is a kindred German tumbler, of the size, 
, head? beak. and body of the ordinary flying tumbler; and 
Moore describes it as “ gratel-eved.” Other toys very suitable 
for amateur beginners are turbits, swallows, and magpies, the 


last a popular variety, very small, with pearl eyes, and bred chiefly 
in black, red, and yellow. The hood is like the dove; wings, 
flights, thigh®, and underbreast, white ; and all else of the marking, 
colour divided byfeh&rp lines across breast and shoulders from the 
white. A remarkable fancy pigeon, most probably named Arch- 
angel from its vivid metallio lustre on back and wing-feather* 
(Neumeister takes its German name, “Gimpel” » bullfinch, a a 
allusive to its colouring), is a native of the Tyrol and South Ger- 
many, but is not at all connected with the town so named. Mr. 
Lyell traces this breed originally to Turkey, and connects them 
with the famous pigeon-flyers of Modena described in pp. 78-79 ; 
and, from finding two pairs of them with a fancier in the North- 
West of India, he was inclined to believe them an Asiatic pro- 
duction, either Persian or Indian. In style, size, and formation 
like the common field-pigeon, the Archangol is characterized by 1 
its bronzed, burnished, metallic lustre. In style of head this 
pigeon should bo poak-headod, the feathers at the back of it draw- 
lug to a finely-pointed crest, the higher-reaching the better. The 
back, rump, and wings show tints of marked metallio burnish, 
which are described, when the bird is in motion, “ as sparkling 
like coloured jewels of price.” Among others which may illus- 
trate Mr. Lyon's research and extensive knowledge, may be noticed, 
p. Si, the “ Ice Pigeon,” so named by German fanciers from its 
beautiful lavender-blue colour. Its simplest type is clear, light 
blue, without wing bars, but with dark flights and tail bar. It 
is ol‘ the size of tho common field pigeon, but more thick-set 
and broader chested. This bird is of infinite variety ; but, 
though a pair are pictured to face p. 174 in tho pages of Mr. 
Tegetuieier, wo fail to find them described in his volume. Stilly < 
rarer may be accounted the Fire Fiyeon ( Die Fcuertnube ) &. 
pigeon which Mr. Lyell owns to having never seen. Up 
Neuuieister’s as reminding him of “ a strong tumbler, of tho size 
of a medium field pigeon — hood unhooded, toot smooth, colour of 
the whole plumage black, with an extremely bright, copper-red 
sheen.” This metallic lustre is with tho Fire Pigeon more intense 
than with any other, not only on the neck, but over the whole 
body, flights and tail excepted. The author of this volume dilates 
upon the lustre of the rare Fire Pigeon as a sight for a fancier to 
envy, and does his utmost to stimulate the emulation of those 
who have facilities of acquiring and breeding with such German 
toys as these or tho Nuremberg swallows. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

T HE supply of new American books at this season is always 
scanty, and is on this occasion even scantier than usual. The 
most important of the works (1) sent to us is one of extreme value, 
but of very limited public or popular interest ; a work for which 
there will be no demand, except from a few great public libraries 
in this country, but one whose compilation must have cost enor- 
mous labour and most elaborate care, and which gives proof in every 
page of unwearied research in the collection of materials, and most 
thoughtful and painstaking labour in their arrangement. It is, or 
aims at being, a complete list of all works published in tho United 
States, and accessible to general readers up to July 1 , 1 876. Local 
directories, periodicals, sheet music, unbound maps, and cheap 
pamphlets are necessarily omitted. But reprints, importations. 
Transactions of learned Societies, works issued by the national 
Government, and the law reports of the different State Courts, 
havo been, as far as possible, included. An appoudix contains a 
list of now books and new oditions issued since July 1876 by the 
principal houses, which, as regards thoso works for which there ia 
likely to be search or demand among thoso who use tbe Catalogue, 
practically brings it down to date. It extonds to five large 
quarto volumes, though this is a matter of arrangement and binding, 
tho work being isauod in sheets. The most striking peculiarity in 
tho arrangement of the lists is the employment of two distinct 
alphabetical orders — one containing the names of authors uud , 
titles, the other rearranging the works as lar as poasiblo under 
their subjects. It will of course be tho imperative duty 
of all groat public libraries wherein Amorican books are 
to be found, to procure a copy of this Catalogue for tho 
benefit of their readers. In the British Museum, and the local 
institutions of high pretension and general use now growing up 
in most of our great cities, students will be able to refer to its 
pages and to learn from them what works of importance have * 
been published in America upon the subjects in which they are 
interested, and where they are most probably to be procured. It 
is to bo borne in mind that, even as regards merely English lite- 
rature, no inconsidorablo part of the most valuable works in many 
deportments of study are of American origin, and also that on 
scientific, political, social, and practical topics an immense amount 
of information hardly accessible in any other form is contained in 
the publications of the Federal and State Governments and in the 
Transactions of American scientific Societies. A Catalogue 
which enables the student with more or less of pains and research 
to discover what books of these classes have been published in the 
United States, and to form some general idea of their contents, 
was absolutely necessary to tho completeness of our knowledge of 
any branch of English learning; and Mr. Leypoldt and his 

— * — ■ — _ r- 

(1) The American Catalogue, under the direction of F. Leypoldt. Author 
and Tide Fntries of Booh* in Print and for Side {including tit prints and 
Importation a). Juty i, ZS76. Compiled by LyndsE. Jones. New York; 
Armstrong Ik Son. 1880. 
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doadfators deserve ell credit and no small amount of puttie 
gratitude for the service they have rendered. 

Another volume of the invaluable, but excessively elaborate and 
. lengthy, Report of the United States Geological Survey (2) has 
jupt reached us. It deals exclusively with tft geography and 
geology of the Black Hills in Dakota, whose minerals have 
laddered the territory here described the scene of unscrupulous 
encroachment by adventurous miners and settlers upon the Indian 
reserves, and provoked no small resentment on the part of the 
waning native tribes, once more driven out of the homes secured 
to them in nominal perpetuity by the greed of the white in- 
truders. The information given is soientilic rather than practical, 
covering more than 500 quarto pages in largo type, and illustrated 
by numerous admirably executed plates showing the fossils of 
the region, a great number of which are common to extensivo 
„ strata in Europe and America. Those, however, are almoBt ex- 
clusively shells and othor relics of the lower typos of animal life, 
belonging exclusively to the strata which tbo writer calls Prirnor- 

* ' dial, Jurassic, and Cretocoous. 

The only other work of much pretension or value upon our list 
for the month hears the somewhat inappropriate titlo of Primitive 
Industry (3). Dr. Abbott deals exclusively with the relics, 
Neolithic and Palaeolithic, of the races which, before the 
European discovery of America, inhabited the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard. From this part of the States, for somo reason or other, 

* the much snore interesting remains of the Mound Builders are 
. almost entirely excluded. IIow it happened that a race so power- 
ful, extending over so largo an area, and with an organization so 
powerful and a civilization evidently so for developed, should not 
nave crossed the Northern Alleghenies, it is by no means easy to 

4 G 3 &e't?tand. They did make their way to the seaboard of the 
Southern States, though their principal seats were all in tho 
valley of the Mississippi or in thoso of its tributaries. It seems 
Certain that they could not have been prevented from access to tho 
sea along the greater part of their Eastern frontier by any rivals 

* then existing. At no time during tho height of their prosperity 
is it conceivable that the Indian tribes should have been able to 
bold their own against the race which built the huge fortifica- 
tions and other earthworks scattered in such vast numbers 
over the interior of the United States, evon if, which hardly 
seems probable, the two races were in any part of that area con- 
temporaneous. And yet the general estimates of the Mound 
Building period hardly place it so far back as to allow of any 
vast change in the geographical or climatic character of the 
country. We can hardly suppose that New England, still loss 
that Eastern Pennsylvania and Now Jersey, were then under tho sea 
or covered with tho ice and snow of tho Glacial period. The relics 
of which Dr. Abbott has mado and examined exceedingly extensive 
and various collections are believed by him to belong exolusivoly 
to tho Red Indian race, to whom certainly must be ascribed tho 
later stone and copper weapons, implements and utensils, and, 
with almost equal certainty, the whole of the much less numerous 
relics of pottfery discovered in the same limited region. It seems 

S lain that in America, ns in Europe, there was a primitive age of 
tone, divisible in tho New as in the Old World into two well- 
marked periods— that of the rude, chipped instruments, many of 
which an unpractised eye would not recognize as of human origin, 
known os Palaeolithic, and that of the grooved axes, the polished 
hatchets, arrowheads, spears, und knives which in Europo seem im- 
mediately to have preceded, perhaps to have been contemporary with, 
the first introduction of bronze. The latter material was unknown 
to the American tribes ; and copper, which was worked in large 
masses and dug from deep mines by the Mound Builders, seems to 
have been little used and very clumsily worked — almost entirely 
hammered — by tho Indians. According to Dr. Abbott, low of the 
hatchots could have been useful as implements of industry. They 
could hardly have cut down a tree of a loot in thickness without 
an amount of labour for which the Indians, as known to 
European experience, would never have had patience. There are, 
t however, gouges and chisels of greater sharpness and higher 
quality, that have evidently been employed to hollow out canoes 
lroin solid trunks at an expense of labour scarcely less than it 
would have coBt to cut down tho trees with the hard and tolerably 
sharp stone hatchets of the later period. The truth may probably 
be, as the author suggests, that fire was a simpler and rnoro easily 
available instrument, that the outer part of a tree selected for use 
was girdled with fire, the charred wood then cut away, and the 
' process repeated until the tree snapped or was pulled down. 
Beatles ana mortars of every form, from the rudest stones par- 
tially hollowed by the accidenta l action of water ; hatchets of almost 
every form and shape, and of every material that the country 
afforded, from the argillite which Beems to have boon the sole 
material of the Palaeolithic age to jasper and dioritc ; arrow- 
heads, more or less elaborate ; slate knives, generally of Bemi-lunaT 
form j ornaments, and minor implements of stone or bone, are found 
in great abundance throughout the region explored by Dr. Abbott 
and other labourers in the same held— in such abundance, indeed, 
As to indicate either that the field of their researches was a central 
manufactory or that it was more densely peopled than is commonly 

£1 ** 

(2) Report on the Geology and Resources of the. Black fftihs of Dakota ; 
with Atlas. By Henry Newton and Walter P. Jennov. Washington t 
Government Printing Offiqf. London : TrUbner & Co. i 33 o. 

(3) Primitive Industry; or , Illustrations of the Handiwork , h Stone, 
Bone, and Clay, of the Ratine Races of the N. Atlantic Seaboard of 
America . By C. C. Abbott, M.D. Salem, Mass. : G. A Bates. London : 
TrUbner & Co. 1881. 


supposed or than it is easy to believe^ Numerous open-air work- 
shops bare been found, wnsre the remains, not only of move or less 
finished implements and weapons, but of tbs materials collected 
and the innumerable chips struck off hi the process of manufacture, 
show that the site must have been oeoupted for many years by 
the same or different manufacturers, who must have made a lifelong 
and exclusive business of supplying their follow-tribesmen, and pee* 
eibly more distant tribes, with weapons that doubtless acquired a 
special reputation. It is quite conceivable that such manumoturers 
may have enjoyed a special protection from tribes dependent upon 
them for that success in war, in the chase, and, in their rude agri- 
culture which was the first necessity of existence. Nearly every 
peculiar trace of the life of the Stone ages which recent discoveries 
have rendered familiar to Europe, except, perhaps, the lake villages 
of Switzerland, seems to havonad its analogue in America, 
to the kitchen middens of Denmark. The striking resemblance, 
and, indeod, practical identity, of implements of every kind n 
regions so remote, allbrds matter for very curious speculation as to 
tho connexion of these primitive races in such distant quarters, or 
(he origin of similar devices in similar circumstances and necessi- 
ties. The latter solution might explain very-sidbply many circum- 
stances upon which archmolagists have built, some^iat too 
confidently, perhaps, an elaborate structure of inferences. 

The majority, we think, of Carlyle's (4) readers would be dis- 
posed to question any theory that assigned to him a systematic 
philosophy, a consistent body of doctrine or opinion, whether 
upon morals, politics, or social life. Perhaps no man of equal 
thoughtfulness and power was ever less systematic and metho- 
dical' in his views. A few distinct aud^ very definite prin- 
ciples, or rather preferences, characterize Carlyle's writings on every 
subject, his conclusions on almost every question of ethics or 
history. HiB admiration of force, his belief that might makes 
right as between classes, nations, and even individual princes and 
statesmen, is clear enough in most of his earliest productions, and 
to tho very last never seems to have deserted him, or to have been 
modified by other and higher considerations. His faith in what 
he called truth, or rather in consistency of purpose and sound- 
ness of workmanship, physical or intellectual, was another equally 
strong, equally characteristic, and much cooler conviction. But 
neither idea can be considered as the bast* of a philosophy 
of history or politics, much less of morals, adu lt would be diffi- 
cult for the most ingenious and patient admirer to trace any other 
principle or conviction half so clear, persistent, and definite in the 
Dost-conBidorod and most temperate of Carlyle’s writings. No 
man, perhaps, was ever more completely governed by a few violent 
prejudices thoroughly independent of reason, ponceived in very - 
early life or implanted by education, and firmly cherished to the 
last without on attempt to justify them by argument. To 
ascribe to such a man anything like a philosophy of his own is to 
ignore altogether the peculiar bent of his mind and the peculiar 
effect of his writing. In truth, nearly all of Carlyle’s moral teach- 
ing that has exorcised a boneficial ofteet upon his age, or is likely 
permanently to influence even a small body of disciples, might be 
summed up in a proverb almost as old as the English language — 
an idea firmly rooted in the deepest subsoil of the English 
nature— that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
And, indeed, Mr. Mead fails to work out his own purpose in any- 
thing like a consistent shape. He scarcely professes to give us a 
Curlylcso philosophy, but rather seekA to show what Carlyle thought 
upon a variety of unconnected questions, international , Social, 
moral, political, and historical, and to soften some of the most 
ollensive of these opinions — always extreme, and now and then 
ferocious and irrational — by the quotation of other, sometimes in- 
compatible, utterances on other topics and in other places. His 
hook may do something to familiarize with Carlyle’s mode of 
thought, and with a few of liis most often repeated notions, that 
large class of American readers who would not have leisure or 
patience to study their author in the original. But the notion of 
Carlyle’s character and position in literature, and hiB influence as 
a moral teacher, which such readors will derive from this little 
work will almost certainly be distorted, disproporlioned, and 
incorrect. 

Messrs. Kiddlo and Schem’s Dictionary of Education and In- 
struction (5) contains a number of commonplaces, and a variety of 
more or loss sensible and instructive quotations upon the general 
methods and particular subjects of education at ]prge, and of the 
special kind of education most common in the United States. 
There is, however, little of definite consistent purpose, little of dis- 
tinct knowledge or belief, whether as to principles or details, to 
bind the gathered materials into a single scheme ; and the inexpe- 
rienced teacher who Bhould refer to this Dictionary for guidance, 
whether as to general principles or special methods, would find 
himself or herself more perplexed than enlightened. 

Miss Oakey's treatise on Beauty in Dress (6) — rather upon the 
poetical principles of taste in female costume, the harmonizing of 
colours and materials, the adaptation of ornaments to complexion 
and costume, and similar detaus of the toilet — has at any rate the 
merit of distinct and dogmatic teaching. The author has no 
doubt whatever as to the universality of her rales, and lays them 

(4) The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Edwin T. Mead, Boston ; Houglitou, \ 

Mifflin, & Co. London: TrUbner & Co, 1881, * H \ 

(5) The Dictionary of Education and Instruction : a Reference B 0 ok\md 

Manual on the Theory and Practice cf Teaching. By H. Kiddle and A. 
Schetn. New York : Steiger A Co. London : TrUbner A Co. 1881. } 

(6) Beauty in Dress. By Miss Ookey. New York 1 Harper A Brother* 
1881.4 
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down with a positive cleanup, an absolute conviction, an absence 
of all doubt or indecision^ which will no doubt be comfort- 
ing to such ladies as hare no faith in their own taste, and for one 
reason or another prefer to depend upon the Advice of a book rather 
than on that of some panoxuu friend, or upon the more usual re- 
Bource-— the fashions they see around them, and the dictation of 
their milliner. What might be the result of a strict conformity to 
Miss Oakey’s rules, in the case of any individual lady of our ac- 
quaintance, we feel by no means certain ; and if we know, which 
we certainly do not, a lady likely to take such advice with the 
implicit obedience which tho giver seems to expect, we should 
hardly venture to place the book iu her hands lest we should be 
held responsible for the consequences. 

Womans Handiwork (7) is a treatise of much higher pretension 
abd^muck more general interest. It deals with those decorative 
a rtf the pursuit of which is especially and properly feminine — 
with embroidery, painting, especially ou china, fans, linen, silk, 
and panels, and with the decoration ot houses in general. Upon the 
first topic especially it contains not a little curious and interesting 
information, describing and exemplifying by a few simple and 
well-executed illustrations the various forms of ancient and 
modern work, from the tapestry of the middle ages down to the 
crewel wdrk of the present year. It will doubtless bo of service 
to many ladies whose taste and inclination for these arts only 
require the stimulus which such description and information will 
supply. 

Mr. Tredwell’s " Plea for Bibliomania ” (8) has a somewhat dis- 
cursive character, ant*js of exletisivo rather than general scope. 
It was originally prepared as a paper for the Itombrandt Club 
of Brooklyn, setting Ibrth the author’s experience iu what ho 
calls the private illustration of books, the insertion of original or 
collected prints and drawings connected with, or explanatory of, 
the text. From this connective thread tho discourse diverges in 
several directions, generally interesting, because in most cases 
affording novel and sometimes recondite information, suggestion, 
or experience. 

Mr. Bailey’s Handbook (9) will, we doubt not, be of servico to 
those who are beginning the very interesting work of a botanical 
collector. It is, however, distinctly and almost exclusively prac- 
tisal, and therefore little suited to the general reader. 

Mr. Brown’s treatise on the dangers of sower-gas (10), its in- 
sidious penetration where its presence is least expected, and the 
means of detecting and repelling its advances, deals with a subject 
more or less important aud interesting to every householder, but 
one of thoso with which, unfortunately, individual householders 
< 4 bel themselves almost unable to grapple. The knowledge that any 
of us may acquire 'from a work like this, or evon from much 
shorter expositions, of one of the many pests and perilB of city 
life may enable a few energetic people to do a little for their 
own safoty and that of thoir families ; bat, as a rule, Buch know- 
ledge only tends to make the average reader nervous and uncom- 
fortable, without giving him much practical power of helping him- 
self. It is easy to tell us of the nuisances by which the health of 
dwellers in cities is, or is liable to be, assailed ; it is easy to tell 
us of means by which we may more or less effectually protect our- 
selves; but the Application of these means iu each individual 
instance is apt to be bo troublesome and so expensive as to be, for 
practical purposes, impossible. 

Our list is closed by throe fictions — A Fearful Responsibility (1 1), 
recommended by # the well-known name or Mr. W. I). llowolls ; 
Patty' s Feroer situs ( 1 2), a story of domestic life, belonging to the 
44 Round Robin ISeries”; and Lorimcr and Wife (13), by Miss 
Margaret Lee, a novelist of some little experience, but one whose 
name we do not remember hitherto to have seen. 


(7) Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. Jly Constance C. Harrison, 
llluhtrutuil. (/. iierilmur's Sons. Loudon ; Triilmer & Co. 1881. 


(8) A Monograph on Privately Illustrated Boohs : a Plea for Jlihlia - 
mania. Bv 1 ). M. Trod we 11. brook! vn: K Tredtvell. London: Trll finer 
b Co. 1881. 

(9) The Botanical Collector’s Handbook. By W. W. Bailey, B.P. 
^Naturalists Ilumly Series, No. 3.) Salem, Massachusetts ; <j. A\ Bates. 

London : Trllbncr & Co. 1881. 


(to) Sewer-yus and its Dangers. By G. P. Brown. Chicago : Jansen, 
McClurg, 8 c, Co. London : Trii finer & Co. 18H1. 

(n) A Fearful Responsibility, and other Stories. By VV. D. Howells, 
Author of •• Tho Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. Boston : Osgood & Co. 
Loudon : Trilbner OTCo. 1881. 

(12) Round Robin Series . — Putty’s Perversities. Boston : Osgood 8 c Co. 
London : Trilbner 8 c Co. 1881. 

(13) Larimer and Wife . By Margaret Lee, Author of “Arnold’s 

Choice,” 8 c c. New York: G. W. Harlan. Loudon : TrUfincr 8 c Co. 1881. 
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TV)KE’S GREAT WORKS, "CHRIST LEAVING the 

L' Pit AITORIIIM “ CHRIST ENTERING JERliSA LEM." and « MOB KB BEFORE 
1H1AKAOH." each XI by 2* feet i with " Dream of Pilate's Wile,” "ChrisUauMarLyr*.” Ac. 
at the DORk GALLERY .Aft New Bund Street. Daily .Ton to SI*. is, 

GEORGE’S ~ HOSPITAL MEDICAL SC-HOOL, Ilydo 

Park Corner. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will rranmeuce ou Monday'. Ortolvcr 3, with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Mr.J. WARRINGTON I1A WARD, at 4 m. 

The Willium Brown Aloo and i 10 Exhibitions are o|*-ii to all Perpetual Students. 

Thu Two Bruekeiituir) Prices of £:«• each, Sir Charles Clmki-'n Prize, the Thompson Mfdal. 
the Treasurer's, Brodie, Ariiuul, Johnson, and General Froiluii'iicy Prizes, ure open to all 
Students. 

The appointments of House Physician and House Suraeon, of which there arc Four, tenable 
each for one year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is mode by tho Governors ul the 
Hospital lor Runnl or Residence. 

Clerkships and D rouse i ships, and all tbo minor appointments, arc given without extra fees. 

A Prospectus ol the Soho d.und turthor luloi niation, muy lie obtained by ncr-mml uppli “ 
tiun between Due and Three r.Al., or by letter uddrcsseti to tho Dean at the Hospital. 

The London hospital nn<T medical college, 

-A Mile-end, E —The SESSION lual-RSI will Commence on Saturday, October 1, l**t»I. FOl r lt 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value Its), A 10, 1.M), und J20, will lie ollcml loi competition 
at the end oi Sent ember to new Students. Entries on oi bftVnc bcpleinlivr SO. lice* for I<ec- 
turcs uud 1 In-pliii I Practice. WO Guinea* in one piij mrnt, or HW) Guiianis in three lUfttahnenls. 
All Resident mill nthci Hospital Apjmintmcnt* are tVce. The RmJdcul Ap|M>nitinciits consist 
of Fi\c llutisc-Plivsiciiuiek's, Four Hounc-Siiracoiu'lcs, and lino Aectmclicurthin i Two 
Diinslth ami ’1 «u Maternity Pupils a bo reside in Die Hospital, SimtihI entries may la? made 
for Medical anil Sui ideal praetlet. The Londou Hospital is now In direct cornmuulcatiou by 
mil und tium with ull parts of tho Meliopolls. . 

MUNHO SCOTT, lEn rden. 

tT^MARVS HOSPITAL MEDICAl? SCHOOL, Pudding- 

ton. W.— Opening of WINTER SESSTt>N, October ?>. Itai. Intriiiliirtory Address by 
G. P. hlLLD, K»ij. Entiuiicc .Scholarships varying in value ltoui lR0 to XI00.— For lurther 
puiticulais and conditions apply to the Dkax. 

' A. R. SUErilERD. M.D. 

<JT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOIIOOL, Padding- 

kJ ton, W OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS In NATURAL SCIENCE. 
—The Examinations lor laal will be held on Monday , Ochdxr 3, and following days. Candi- 
dates arc requested to call upon the Dkak, at 17 Gn*at t'unilicrlniul Place. Ilydu Poik, on tho 
nionmiK ot Sntniday, Octoiwr I, lietwei n the lioiira of Eleven nial One, und to bring w ith tliein 
the ueueiwary Ccilltlcatci. - For lurtliur particulars apply to thu HttuiailiAU, at fhc Hospital | 

° r A. R. SIlEr iTEnD. M. D., Pen n of the. School. 

jJNIVERSITY COLLEGE," B R 1ST OL. 

Tho NEXT SESSION will begin on October 10, ISM. The College suppllM for peifons nf 
either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of ciontlnulng their studios tu Sclorve, 
languages, History, and Literature. The Chemical Laboratory is opon dally from Tun tu 
Five. Arrangements havu boon made by which Students In tho Engineering Department can 
■pend tho alx summer mouths as Pupils with various Engineering Finns In and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Students will lie given hy tho Principal, on applica- 
tion through tho Secretary, For Prospectus and Airther Information apply to 

J. K, LANGLEY, I.L .D., Registrar and Secretary. 

nnHE MASON SCIENCE WLLEai^ffiMINGHAAL 

BBS SION 1881-82. 

I. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The SESSION will commence on M«mclay, October 3, Hftl . 

Btucwnts under Slxteeu years of age will bo required to paisa Ffcllminary Examination. 

II. EVENING CLASSES^ 

These will oommenee on Wednesday, October b. iwt. 

4 . Ti »« GMwdor of the ensuing Session, conuinlng foil Information as to the aim anil objects of 
**5! of instruction, <« now nwdy, and may bo ohtalaed Am tho 

PaOUehoM, Messn. Uoaaua DavriiKue, Birmingham and ICaucliwtor, price Is, 

GEORGE U. MORLE Y, tertiary. 
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UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.— 

EXAMINATION of ih e tTnlvcrulty will he hr hi At the .Owen* 
rnwr micl the tolluwlnir day*. The Registrar will be present for the 
pnnfose of matriculating Htudcut*. »t the < College. on Hoturflay. tfetoherl L from 

to Twelve t and on Monday, Oriotwr it. from Two U> boor l'.M. tuple* of the Regulations, kc. 
- “ H. ADAMSON, Jtegatrar. 

CIREN 0 ESTEK. 


f fox Degrees will be forwanfed on application. 


tS&yal. AGRICULTURAL college, 

A */ For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 

For Intending Land Owners und Occuplrrs, Lund Agents. Surveyors. Colonists, fcc. 

The It. AX'. Farm, surrounding the Uolfege. is a mixed farm ni about mki Aries. 

(.'ftfttr/Hiin o/CotnimlUt: of Al.tnaitriwHt— The Right lion, the Earl m DI'f'IE, 

For Frusiicctus ui College and Farm, Cist 01 Schoiaishlp*. I'uces, Diplomas, Ice., apply to 


For 

liMl'itutrifAh. 


"^TRINITY COLLEGE, London, 

j A ottered by the Academical Board to the U 


, — A SILVER MEDAL is 

, .... Best (Undent inf either «ex» In the English 

Literature Clast during the Session eonimenrlng Septcinlau 8*5. huhjeet: Shakesjieure s 
‘Wkirlolanus." lecturer- Rev. W. A. II ALES. M. \, 

Immediate application should he made to the Hkciiuiauv, Trinity College, London, Man- 
ic. Mnnch ‘ " *” 


devlllo Place. ! 


ichcstcr Square, W, 


TKINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORIUIN-AVON.— 

A The Warden, RICHARD CIJRUV, M.A., is assisted hy Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters, two being specially tor Modern Lungimge*. Kimriai preparation fur the Unh emliies. 
Army, and all (*oiiipetitlvc Examinations. Exhibition to the Culieisitics ut ilid j»cr uiiniiiu. 
Junior Dcimrtnu-rU lor Ymitnr Ifoj m, Large Flawing Vudds, Gj iniiasiuiu, dte. ttc. Terms «) 
and 00 Guineas.— Apply to the Warden. 

f SLE of ^VV I G II T _ I’RO I ‘ RTKTA U Y~0 OLLEGE^ ATLEY 

A (near KYDEi. 

The WINTER TERM will commence on Frida} , HcptemlMr Jfi. 

Full |iartlrnlurs from the Rev. Canon TKLSDALL, Head-Master i or the Skcuktarv, The 
Cottag e, Melville Street, Hyde. 

H’HiE Rev. CROSS, M.A., receives n small number of 

A GENTLEMEN'S SONS to prepan; for the Public Schools. High testimonials. Great 


advantages.- Address, VI Sussex Squair. Hr 1 gilt on. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 

' Afl. There Is a Department In connexion with JlLVlft LODGE SCHOOL. FOLMONT 
STATION, Stirlingshire, for preparation lor the above F.xuiiiimit uue. Honour* gained dm mg 
the past year. Three Appointment* to Woolwich Academy. Se\enth Flaw fur Iudiuu Civil 
Service. Jkc. Ac.— Full particulars on application to the II icad-Mautkii. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr. \V. J. JEAF 

r ~ -AS ‘ ASidited by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Tea 
Universities, Woolwich, Bun dhurst, und ul 1 ComiHjtitlve Exi 


AFFRESON, M.A.Oxon., 

Teachers, prepares FI J FILS for tin; 

ull Competitive Examinations. A few Vaciinrh-s. 


P REPARATORY SCHOOL, Lanpley Place, LANGLEY, 

BUCKS. 

Mr. W. E. W. COLLINS, late Scholar of Jeans College, Oxford, and for some tlmo 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD II. 
KKYSER, for four years Assistant-Master at the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey’s, Ald in 
House, Slough, receive ROYS between the npos of Eight and Fourteen, to prepare 
for entrance on the Classical or Modern side of the Public Schools, or lor the Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS aro also especially prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of the Public 
Schools. 

Langley Place Is a few minutes' walk from Langley Station, on the G.W.It. ; is 
four miles from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. Jt stands on 
grat'd soil, above the level of the Thames. The sanitary arrangements are 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above address. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

A BT. LEONAUD8-ON-HEA. Situation most healthy i sanitary arrangement* perfect, 
ftneclal caroor did lento or very young jioys. References to of Pupil..- For Fro- 

... — 1( ii!v. W. If Auiun; Falkland Hr - * 


■pectus address, , 


House, St. Lcomuds-on-Sua. 


MOANING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

AvA GENTLEMEN (exclusively!, 13 Somerset Street, Fortman Square. The OCTOUER 


TERM vommeuran Thursday Morning. October «. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, near JIURSLEY. HANTS.— 

V V A. M. llEATlIfiOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares YOUNG JtoYH lor Fiihllr. 
Schools, AC. Number under Twenty. Two Resident Assistant-Mauler*. The house is quite 
In the country, and in a healthy position. I ull pariieulun on application. ■ Address, Woolley 
Cl roc n, near Romsoy. 


AMESBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, BICKLEY, Kant.- This 

AX SCHOOL, preparatory to Eton. Winchester. Harrow, Charterhouse, Ac.. RE-OFEN8 


i, preparatory 

-ptf 

Edmund Fowlk. 


f>n Monday, Heptembcr IP. Hoys admitted between Eight and Fourteen.— Address, Rev. 


TYAVOS. — Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 

A-/ College, Cambridge (Neiilor Wrangler my&l. Is desirous ol taking a limited munlier u( 
3*L’PIL8 to prepare lor Entrance at the Turn cr»l ties, Entruncu Mnthemulii-al 8rhoJars)nps. 


or otlicr Examinations, Terms iur the Winter Season ^including board), X1&0. ■ For turthci 
partluulan, odtlrera Davos, Dorfll, Hwlt/crlaud. 

TUITION S”’8t! LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A Married 

A CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxonl. without family, has vacancies forrUPILR to prepare lor 
Public Hchools or Universities. All lbriner Pupils have passed succession \ . Only Threo 
mwlvcd. Comfortaltle home a few minutes from the Sea. Highest references — Address, 
Rev. K. Ho ward, 7 Church Hoad, St. I<eonurd's-on-Sca. 

nnUITION.— Thu Rev. S. BUG KNELL, M.A., Oxford, 1874, 

A Rector of Hawick, wishes to receive into his house Two nr Three ROYS to prepare for 
the Universities or Fublic Examinations. The Rectory Is situated fu n dry and healthy 
position close to the Sea — Address, Howlek Rectury, Lesbury. Nortliumlierlund. 


T?DUC ATION A L HOM E for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

AJ MEN.— THE GRANGE, Endenleb, RON N-ON-TT1E* RHINE. Germany.* Number 
«f Pupils limited to Twelve. Refined English home. Resident North Gcrtnnu and Parisian 

Governesses. 1 1 loll -class Master* lor oeeumplishiuents. Unexceptionable rtlertuces Apply 

as ab ove, to the Diro otr ess, Mrs. Hu kumcu. 

T.ADY B. wishes to recommend very highly a 80IIOOL on 

AJ tha South Coast, where her son has Ikxmi educated for several years. The education 
given 1s thoroughly good, and the domestic nrrungeiucuts arc e xr cl lent. The 1 leiul Master is 
an Oxford M.A.. and a Clergyman.— Address, Lady B., care of Mr. F. Golding, Bookseller, 
Min ster Street, Readin g . 

/"jOLLfiGK and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 

VJ NEW ZEALAND— A tlKAn-MAHTKK la nEQUIKE»forthia Institution. Till mu,t 
ham graduated In Honours at one of the leading Universities in the United Kingdom, ami 
had experience and success u* a Master in some important l'uhlic School. The salary will 
tie £700 per annum, without house allowance, hut with a Capitation Fee of 10s. for every 
Pupil paying school fees. £130 will lie allowed fur passage money to the Colony. 

Tlteulutowtaff gentlemen have consented to art as u Commission for the selection of the 
Mastert Frofbwor Blneklo, of Edinburgh t Professor Jowctt. of Oxford i Arthur Sidgwlck, 
Ew|.. Of Oxford; amt tho Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. Intruding candidates can 
obtain of tho undersigned appUcathm fortns and printed statement giving iurther particulars 
os to the School, und conditions of the appointment. Ac. All applications must Ihi made on 
cite forms, and lie sent in on or before September so to Wat.thii Krn.vaway, New 
Zeals nd Government Ufllce, 7 Westminster Chambers, Loudon, S.W. 

75:)VERNESS-HOUSEKEEPER. — A RE-ENGAGEMENT 

REQUIRED, by a LADY experienced In tlio duth's of Imtli positions, teaching good 
English. l«Alln (Cio*ar). Ereneli, German, Italian, and Mush:. Able to prepare Boys foe the 
Public Schools.— AddrcsW A. B., 14 Gloucester Hoad, Hew, Surrey . 7 ;^T 

small number of Pupils. 


A RESPECTABLE COUPLE. frfvinpr up housekeeping, would 

be glad to mwt with a SITUATION ofTRUBT j iown or oountry. A nobleman or 
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The Home Secretary has refused Certificate* to FroAssor Fraser, Dr. Lauder Brunton, ei 
Frufosaor Lister, for carrying 011 investigations whleh they declare to be of M the highest vaU 
to Medical Science.'' 

GEORGS R. JESSE, Honorary Secretary, 4c. 

Society for the Abolition of Ylvbwetlou. 
Ilenbury, near Macclesfield, Cheshire t September 17, 1491. 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD.— TO BE LET. on LEASE, or 

X fo tho Lease to Im Sold, on moderate terms, a semi-detached RESIDENCE. In excellent 
roiulltion, containing three large Klttiug-rooins, Breakfast-room, capital Basement, llot imd 
i. •“-* * Tardan. Close to 


cold water to the top of tho house, and gas throughout. Book entrance from gut 

KL Mark's Church and Zoological Garden*. Seven minutes from Chalk Farm Station for 
City, &<*._ Apply to Mr. HitAXti, Upholsterer, 117 Park Street, Gloucester Gate, Itageut's 
Fark, N.W . 

TLT AMPSTEAI). — SOUTH HILL PARK GARDENS, 

*■ within five minutes of 1 1 am f» toad Heath Station, N. London.— TO BE LET, a Douhlf* 
fnmled HOUSE, containing fourteen rooms, ul so bath-room, with u constant supply Of IhA 
and rnhl water. Reception and Bed Rooms most con venienUy arranged. Domestic oflea* 
on ground flmir 1 good garden at tlie rear. The house Is in thorough repair, most plcofJttly 
* I In h ted, and Is at presrnt In tho occupation of the Owner*_For particulars apply to 
Mr. Dolman. House Agent, OS Ha\cr«tock II111. and 00 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. / 

MII)LAlW~RAiLuT^^RIST ARRANGEMENTS, 

IW1.-TOUIUST TICKETS will lie from M.y I to October .11, 1881. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 

Derby, April P«l. JOHN NOBLE, Genera l Manager. 

PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

C OMPAN Y. M 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, i 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.- SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Dcportiiro* for- 



above departures. 

London OVWCKh : 19* LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
Si COCKS FUR STREET. 

HOTELS. 

TJRIGHTON. — BNDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea amt 

Esulanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious ColVee-room for LudinsandGcntfemeu. Sea-^ Water Service in tlie Hotel. 

_ • B ENJN. BUL L. Manag er. 

rfoTLAND BAY, Isle of Wiglft, near Alum Bay.— TOTLAND 

J- BAY HOTEL. Magnificent set views. Comfort, with moderate charge*. Ullllard- 
HKiin and taiuls luwu. Rrariuuair. Excellent sands urn! promeuade pier. Good anchorage 
fur yacht*. 8|iecial train and boat service. Friday. 9 lo p.tt.. Returning Monday. 7 A.U.— 
Ap ply to Misa F l kming. Manage ress (late of the Langham Hote l). , 

TLFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

■X its nwn Grounds of Five Acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 930 Rooms, and is “ a> 
model of sauitury eseel lenei*." uue of the largrst Sw imming Baths lu E u g laud i also Private 
Sca-waler Uallis Every inturmatlua of MaNAGKK. 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. - 

QIR JULIUS BENEDICT writes : “ I have tried the principal 

!« T iinJun ... 1 , ... I ...4 a 1 * -.. .- V . 



. - — ... — 1 (hut uida ya 

excepted). Mr. La ij range's pamphlet, “ Spectacles i their Use and Abuse," post free. 


I pURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOKDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cosh Prices i no hxtraCharge for Lime given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 

Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, postlrec 94H.S4V, andSbo Tottenham Court Roa d. 

and 1 ou, and 91 Morwoll Street, W.C. Established 1HM. ^ ' 


DECORATION. 

TI/TORANT & CO., having for many years carefally studied the 

A l>est iwrioda of Decorative Art, aiul having hud great eSparienoo InWrrying 
out important or<1em, will ndvlKc upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and exeonto the nece ssar y 
works at moderate cost. MORANT St CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to thorn. 
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80UTH AFRICAN DIFFICULTIES. 

T HE account of the deliberations of the Transvaal Volks- 
raad ismminous of trouble. The President, though he 
was apartjPo the Convention arranged between the trium- 
virate land tfll English Commissioners, has, according to 
eome accounts, invited the Assembly to reject its main pro- 
visions. The Convention is not valid until it is ratified by 
the Yolksraad ; but the representatives of the Boers wero 
bound both in honour and by express promise to use their 
utmost exertions to proenre the necessary sanction ; yet, 
according to the report, the President informed the 
Assembly that some of the articles were objectionable, 
and he expressed a probably unfounded belief that the 
English Government would, if necessary, modify the 
terms of tbo agreement. It is not surprising that tho 
Boers should deem it possible to extort from tho present 
Government any concession, however unreasonable; but 
even the most zealous party politicians in England would 
be startled by another stop backwards. The Commis- 
sioners wero supposed to enjoy the full confidence of the 
Government. Sir Hercules Hojunson had been recently 
appointed to the government of tho Cape ; Sir Evelyn 
Wood had, in opposition to his own avowod opinion, 
loyally executed the orders of tho Colonial Office ; Sir 
Henry de Yilliers had been proposed by the Boors them- 
selves as a friendly or impartial negotiator. Mr. Brand, 
President of the Free State, as the professed friend of the 
people of tbo Transvaal, had advisod them to accept the 
Convention. The Commissioners were for the most part 
dealing with the interests, not of England} <hut of the 
loyal inhabitants of the Transvaal, and of the natives who 
• form great bulk of tho population. Some of tbo 
troops which occupied portions of tho province have boon, 
perbapa prematurely withdrawn ; but tho best security 
for goo<p|ftith m thafpart of the Boors is tho prosenco in 
Natal oOS.ooo English troops. According to the terms 
of tho Convention, the ratification of its provisions, though 
tho Volksraad was at liberty to withhold its consent, was 
the condition on which the independence of the Transvaal 
was recognized. Aocording^hMhe letter of the agreement, 
the rejection of its terms wd||fcremit both parties to the 
conuition in which they were lofrat the ^cessation of hos- 
tilities. The Boors may probably assume that they are in 
any contingency secure against, the renewal of the war. 
They perhaps overrate, not the tameness of the present 
Government, but tho endurance of the English nation. 
Sinoe tie arrival of the recent news no Liboral writer has 
ventured to recommend abject submission. 

A less urgent controversy on the politics of South 
A frica haB been, perhaps in oonsequence of the rarity of 
current topics, inopportunely revived by the Times. That 
itystfiarkaHe journal, though it has sometimes been accused 
ot inconsistency, has for pmny years taken every oppor- 
tunity pt endeavouring to Weaken the relates between the 
colonise and the mother-country. Some plausible arguments 
mav fo togbd in support Of a doctrine, openly professed 
by a low political theory)!, that the dtfgatntiien of the 
Empire would tend to the diminution df expense, of 
tronblfe fnd e£ risk; and it fajmfeial that fete* 
an wWMfer opinion should defend it on 
* Occasions. Complaints o I the garden incurred Ijy the re- 
tention of Abe oote nies are lees intelligible *! ma tliey are 
preferred by professed advooetes of. the tetente i uto oe of 
the Empire. If the oonnexiOa with Abe colonic* Is 


to bo renouncod, it may as well be eordial and friendly. 
Thoro is no public advantage in reminding colonists from 
time to time of sacrifices undergone on their behalf or in 
warning them that they must horeaftor provide for their 
own defence. It is well known that the inhabitants ef the 
great outlying provinces are at the same time sensi- 
tively jealous of their independence, and prond oi%. con- 
nexion which implies no inferiority. They ^jcifrSvith 
equal vehemence supposed encroachments on their che- 
rished rights, and expressions of indifference to their 
claims on the sympathy of their countrymen at home. 
Every prudont statesman will be disposed to hiimonr thejy 
sentiments, oven when he may secretly deem them incon- 
sistent. A journalist in waut of a subject, even in the 
depths of September, might advantageously select some 
less delicate occasion for tho oxerciso of his ingenuity, 
Tho Times could scarcely have choson a moro inappro- 
priate text for its customary discourse than the recent 
transactions in South Africa. 

Mr. Spbigg, lately chiof Minister at tho Cape, probably 
expresses the feelings of liis fellow-colonists in his com- 
plaint of the injustice which lias boon done to iho com- 
munity which he lately ruled. Tho , cojumonplaco 
grievance of being compelled to bear the risk and coBt of 
defending distant possessions is wholly inapplicable to tho 
circumstances of the Cape during tho last two or threo 
years and under Mr. Simiigo’s administration. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Colonial Government was 
well advised in resolving to disarm the Basutos. Mr. 
Spuigo contended that the natives had no use for arms, 
except for purposes of rebellion, inasmuch as they had 
no hostile tribes to deal with, and as there was no largo 
gamo in tho country. He consoqncutly insisted on tho 
surrender by the Basutos of their firearms, while he at 
the same time offered to grant licences to bear arms 
on certain conditions. Tho chiefs not unnaturally ob- 
jected to a measure which involved both an indignity 
ana a diminution of their power of resisting possible 
aggrossion. The insurrection which Mr. Sprigg had 
hoped to render impossible immediately broke out ; 
and the war which ensued involved much expense and 
considerable loss of life. Among other untoward incidents 
of the struggle, the Dutch inhabitants declined to take 
their full share of military service ; and on several occa- 
sions the colonial forces suffered mortifying checks. After 
a considerable time the native chiefs became convinced 
that thoy were weaker than the enemy, and consequently 
they at )a 9 t agreed to torms which were in the nature of 
a compromise. The tribe is not effectnally disarmed ; 
but it will be disposed, after lato experience, to keep the 
peaco for the prosent. The Colonial Government nomi- 
nally retains the right of disarmament ; but licences will 
be granted on easy termB. It is but fair to admit tbat 
for some yearB past tho Cape Government has, on the 
whole, behaved with justice and liberality totte coloured 
race. It is desirable that its merits should *00 fully re- 
cognized, especially as it would have been difficnlt to 
proteot native interests if the local policy had been harsh 
and oppressive. 

The relations between the Imp 
eoloi&ftnM more relevant to tho 1 
peltyjfrw the circumstances of I 
Kfiteteiter at first disapproved of 
*&^$m**d occasions he rf 
Chro^i^^rofcecfc the natives* 

. 4 


i Government and the 
at di*onisioa4teta the 
fie Basuto war- Lord 
SFBKKt’s enterprise ; 
td the' right of the 
? necessary, against an 
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nnjnst settlement. The Colonial Government, on the 
Other hand, maintained in its official language, and still 
more forcibly* by its acts, the purely looal character of the 
dispute. Mr. ^pkiug is tho head of the party in the 
colony which professos the strongest attachment to 
tho English connexion ; but no colonial patriot could 1 
be more determined to assert the exclusive right of 
controlling its own uffairs which had been conferred on 
the Cape six or seven years ago. From the ontset of 
tho dispute the Cape Ministry announced their deter- 
mination not only to abstain from application for Im- 
perial aid, but to reject tho services of the Queen’s 
troops, if they had been offered. On the other hand, Mr. 
Spbioo assortod the right of the colony to settle its quarrel 
with the Basutos according to its own views of expediency 
and justice. If tho Home Government had attempted to 
revise the conditions of tho treaty which wus ultimately 
concluded, thoro is no doubt that its pretensions would 
have been rojocted. There has happily been no occa- 
sion to engage in a. conflict which might have caused 
much bitterness of feeling, and which would probably 
have ended in favour of those who were on the 
spot. The natives havo suffered no injustice ; and the 
war * has not cost the English Treasury a single 
farthing.' It must have been not & little irritating to 
the late Minister of the Capo to find the Sonth African 
colonies indiscriminately reproached with their assumed 
dependence on Imperial resources. It was difficult for 
the most ^fallible of journals not to defer to his re- 
monstrance. It is now admitted that tho Cape is an ex- 
ception to a rule which applies to tho minor provinces, all 
of which aro Crown colonies. It is true that Natal 
and Griqn aland must be protected as long as they are 
only inhabited by a sparso English population. In Natal 
the colonists bear to tho natives the proportion of one 
to twenty ; and it is at onco necessary to defend tho 
weaker party, and advantageous to both that their rights 
and interests should bo protected by an impartial 
authority. As long as Englishmen are disposed to 
settle iu distant lands it is right that thoy should be 
followed by English law and English power. It is 
in this way that their race and language has spread 
over tho world ; and tho abandonment of a traditional 
policy would bo at the samo time foolish and base. The 
colonies are willing enough, as thoy successively become 
strong and populous, to undertako tho burden of conduct- 
ing their own affairs. In tho meantime it is unbecoming 
and unwiso to taunt them with tho benofits which they 
now receive from the mother-country. 


EGYPT. 

OR tho momont there is a lull in the affairs of Egypt, 
and even a tendency to improvement, as a negro 
regiment haB kindly consented to banish itself from all tho 
pleasuro and excitement of its capital on a suffioientjy 
handsome sum boing given for its travelling exponas. But 
the crisis is not at uu end, and as no one can foresee what 
its end will be, a host of advisers havo como forward to 
suggest what is tho shape which, in the interests of 
England, this end ought to bo made to ussumo. Beforo, 
however, any serious attempt to say what ought to bo 
done, it is useful to have as clear a notion as possible of 
what cannot be done, or ought not to be done, or what, if 
it must be done, can only be done with the greatest 
reluctance on the part of English statesmen. As the pre- 
sent danger comes from tho Egyptianarmy, it is suggested 
that the right thing to do is to get rid of tho Egyptian 
army altogether. In one sonso Egypt could do perfectly 
well without an army. As Sir Chaules Dilke said, what 
Egypt wonts is not an army, but a gendarmerie, or, as we 
should call it, a good police force. The peasants of Egypt 
give no trouble to any one, and crimes of violence are almost 
unknown in, ^country districts. Some kind of police is 
necessary, if only to give effect to the docisions of the 
looal tribunals, and to prevent disputes about land ending 
in village riots. Beyond this a coherent disciplined force 
is necessary for three purposes — to keep order in Cairo and 
Alexandria ; to guard against religions excitement leading 
to civil disturbance, especially in the oase of the Mecca 
pilgrims ; and to make it impossible for any one having 
local (authority to set np for himself when ordered to iC 
linqui&h office. A small force would snffioe for these 
purposes, provided it was thoroughly disciplined, and at 


the absolute disposal of the central g authority ; and it 
would be a matter of perfeot indifference whether this 
force was called an army or a gendarmerie. But all this 
is only true of Egypt proper. Beyond Egypt proper lie 
the wild lands which were mainfy annexed by the late 
Khedive, and only very imperfectly reduoed to obedience. 
Military force must always be present, or there would be 
complete anarohy. By the constant use of military force 
something has t>ecn done, aud is being done, to put down 
the slave trade. Not nearly so much has been done as 
ought to have been done, but still something has been 
done, and England has been unoeasing in pressing Egypt 
to do more. To do away with so much of the Egyptian 
army as is required for this purpose would be to restore 
the Red Sea slave trade in its fall horrors, to undo && 
that England has yot accomplished towards its sup* 
pression, and to make it impossible that England should 
do anything in future towards effecting an object which 
we profess to have very nearly at heart. 

As the readiest means of putting down the present in- 
subordinate army of Egypt, it has been suggested that 
Turkey should seud soldiers to Egypt. It is impossible 
to say that circumstances might not arise in whioh the 
employment of Turkish troops might be the least of 
many evils. Bat it would be a very great enjl. in itself. 
The very reasons which make Turkey long t allowed 
to send troops to Egypt are reasons why Hie Western 
Powers must dislike Turkish troopB being sent. To the 
Porte nothing would be so fascinating as the prospect of 
getting its troops into Egypt. In tho first place, it would 
bo a conspicuous assertion of the pretensions of the 
Calipliato. It would be treated by the Maliommed&n world 
as a set-off for the rebuff whioh Turkey has had to undergo 
in Tunis, and might easily eonstitute so great an addition 
to the many difficulties which France has to encounter, 
that the French Government would not consent to it, 
oxcept under pressure, which would strain, if it did not 
break, all friendly relations between France and England. 
In the next place, the Porte wants to got its troops into 
Egypt as a means of securing a position of advantage 
iu the great struggle between Turks and Arabs which, in. 
a mild form, is always going on, and which may before 
long take a form of a very acute kind. To dominate a 
now Arab population, and, at the same time, to hold all 
the west coast of the Red Sea, would seem to the Turkish 
Government an excellent stroke of business. Then, again, 
thoro are some exceedingly pleasant pickings to be got 
out of Egypt. To got hold of a country that actually pays 
its way would be like a green spot in tho desert to pashas 
and generals who for years have seen nothing but uni- 
versal bankruptcy. To get tho Turks into Egypt would 
be easy enough, but to get them out would be very diffi- 
cult indeed. They would take care not to do^heir 
work too quickly or too well. There would alwtys be 
some danger from the disbandod army, against whioh 
they would have to take precautions equally indispensable 
and expensive. If it was proposed to replace them, they 
would ask how they could be roplaced when an Egyptian 
army could not bo trusted and no European Power would 
intervene except on paper. Thoy would naturally ask 
that the province thoy were saving should pay thorn for 
their trouble, and thoy would get what they asked by the 
simple procoss of taking it. They would probably be too 
prudent to take more than they could takp without 
coming to an open quarrel with the Powers that had in- 
vited them to como iu ; bat their plea that Egypt must 
pay for being saved would, if urged within decent limits, 
bo so irresistible that they wonld easily take enough to 
disorganize Egyptian financo and arrest the progress which 
Egypt has rocently made. That the Arabs wonld reflect 
that this was a most disappointing end of Frenoh and 
English protection, and that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
wonld give the most carious of whitewashings to the 
Turks by putting under their unspeakable pashas and 
generals a province hitherto free from them, may perhaps 
bo dismissed as mere matters of local or personal 
sentiment. 

As an alternative process it has been suggested that 
Egypt should be proclaimed an independent coontry with 
the guarantee of England. There is no difference between 
this tad the bolder plan of an English ooonpation or , 
annexation, except that it has the merit or demerit of of 
very thin veil or hypocrisy. Egypt is now dependent m. 
three ways. It is under the suzerainty of the Porte, it 
has its nnanoet controlled by foreigners, and it is bound 
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to administer juBtid| to foreigners in a peculiar way, which 
foreigners find convenient to them. As regards foreigners, 
England mast guarantee that independent E gvpt should 
offer them all the advantages offered by dependent Egypt. 
She would havo to take care that the new Egypt paid 
the debts of the old one. She would have to see that 
the proper taxes were properly collected, and that every 
possible check was applied to prevent corruption and 
negligence. She would have to ensure that the Inter- 
national Tribunals gave no judgments that were not 
punctually carried out. In order to do nil this she would 
have to make the independent Government do exactly 
what England thought right, and the independent 
Government could only bo kept from going wrong by the 
constant display or the constant menace of English force. 
If Europe did not know previously, it has learnt from 
the recent history of Tunis, what is the inevitable end of 
this sort of mock independence ; and, if wo are to do a 
strong thing, we may at least ask to be spared the humili- 
ation of having to Btoop to tho subterfuges of M. S'i\- 
Hilaire. As regards the Porto, it is supposed that we 
are to inform it that its suzerainty is at an eud, with the 
sole justification that our Indian interests make us think 
this necessary. Wo presume that what was Bunco for us 
would bo sauce for our neighbours, and that there would 
be no objection to France informing the Porto that its 
Algerian interests required that the suzerainty of the 
Porte over Tripoli should bo a thing of the pust. Other 
nations would find that their interests required that they 
shonld have something else, and tho great procoss of par- 
titioning Turkey would bo sot on foot; and this time it 
would be England, of all nations, that would Imvo bad the 
honour of beginning it. 


THE DEFEAT OF AYUB. 

T HE restless wheel of Afghan fortnne has taken another 
tarn, and the Ameer, whose chances not so very long 
Ago looked dark enough, is once more in the ascendent. It 
was not unnatural that, after the battle of Karez i-Atta, 
the prospects of Atur should have been highly thought of 
in this country. Ho had been twice victorious in the 
samo district — once over our own troops. His defeat by 
Sir Frederick Roberts had been, according to tho ordi- 
naiy reckoning of Orientals, in a manner wiped out by our 
neglect to pursue our succgsb and to take vengeance 
for the murder of Lieutenant Maclaine. He was the ro- 
resentative of what is, on tho whole, the most popular 
ranch of the Afghan reigning family, and he had 
shown decidedly moro generalship than his rival. These 
advantages, however, were neutralized — partly by his 
own hesitation in improving his victory ; partly by his 
inability to enlist tho support of the Ghilzais; most 
of all, perhaps, by tho incurable habit of treachery 
which seams to be inherent in Afghan regular troops. An 
Afghan deolaimer against standing armies would certainly 
bo at no lack for arguments. Judging by history and 
experience, tho first thought of tho regimonted Afghan 
soldier is, if ho is fighting against Europeans, to run 
away; if hois fighting againBt his own countrymen, to 
desert. There can, moreover, be no doubt that Atuu com- 
mitted a grave error by placing the troops of whose 
fidelity he was most doubtful in the rear, though it is of 
course possible to understand his reason for doing ho. 
For, as the Afghan regular is chiefly remarkable fur 
treachery, so tho Afghan soldier, regular and irregular 
alike, is remarkable for his extreme sensitiveness to 
the presence of an enemy in the rear. It docs not 
appear that any great execution w ? as done by the 
sudden notion of the Cabuli regiments in firing on 
the troops posted in front of them ; but the fact 
of the firing was sufficient to lose the day, which was 
after aH, a comparatively bloodless one. The Ameer 
has been blamed for permitting the looting of Candahar. 
But it wonld probably have been impossible for him to 
prevent his Ghilzais, to whom he was chiefly indebted for 
the victory, from indulging an hereditary animosity. Not 
much fear need be entertained for the Hindoo and 
Farsiwan merchants of the town, for, by all accounts, 
most of them had the good sense to leave the city when 
our abandonment of it rendered it no longer a safe place 
of business or of abode* 

Tho battle and its molts are additional lessons, if 


any suoh were required, of the extremo caution neoes* 
sary in estimating the chancos of Afghan war and 
politics. In so far as the victor in ^tbis tam is 4 
the nominee of tho English Government, while Atur 
daring his recent stay in Candahar affected to be 
bitterly hostile to us, the result is satisfactory. But 
it has frequently been pointed out that tho special 
circumstances of civil war in Afghanistan at the present 
time are such as to make almost any event capable of 
giving us trouble. At the present moment., as far as is 
known, Ayud is either a beaten fugitive at Herat, or, as is 
more likely, unless he bas used extraordinary speed, is on 
his way thither. Ho has already sent to his capital sup- 
plies of men, money, and guns ; and, unless tho inhabi- 
tants turn against him, bis rofugo thero will bo pretty 
secure, inasmuch ns the hugo earthworks of Herat nro im- 
pregnable to an Afghan army. Thero is, it is true, an 
emissary of the Ameer's some where in the western pro- 
vinces who tnay give Ayud trouble on his road; but it is 
not known that ho has any great forco with him. Suppos- 
ing, then, ilmt Ayuu reaches Herat in safety, tho Ameer 
will have to make up his mind either to lenvo him 
Chore, in which case the proceedings of thijj yoar and 
last year will pretty certainly bo repeated — for defeat 
is no moro fatal to an Afghan claimant than victory 
is decisive in his favour — or, satisfied with tho North, 
East, and South, he may bo content to leave AYUB 
some sort of nominal supremacy in the West* he 
may advance on Herat. This latter woffia, os has 
boon said, be a very formidable undertaking, though 
no great resistance might bo offered to the invaders on the 
way either in Zemindawar or Fnrrak. In any case, how- 
ever, tho danger, a.s far as English interests are concerned, 
lies not so much in what may happen to tho Ameer as in 
tli© fact that Ayuh's misfortunes are almost certain to throw 
him into the arms of Russia. Tho Russian and tho English 
Governments are on the best of terras at present, no doubt. 
But this cordial understanding apparently rests upon two 
other understandings — that England shall make no 
advance westward, and that Russia may make any advance 
eastward she likes, with a hazy reservation as to Herat 
itsolf. It is not immediately to bo feared that Ayub 
would oiler to put the Russians in possession of that 
city, or that they wonld accept his offer. Near as 
they arc, they arc not yet quite near enough, and 
even tho gonial atmosphere of mutual admiration and 
esteem which prevails between Lord Granville and M. 
de Gieiis might be disturbed by such a proceeding. Hut 
what is most probable is, that Ayub will take the place in 
reference to Herat which Auduiu&attman used to occupy in 
reference to Afghan Turkestan ; that lie will bo a refugee 
guest at ono of the Russian proconsular courts, entertained 
nominally os a matter of generosity and sympathy with 
tho fallen, but really as a possibly useful instrument in 
case of future contingencies. Hitherto Arm has not, as 
far as is known, had much dealing with Russia, but thero 
was no reason why ho should have much or any. The 
reason now exists, and though it cannot bo said that his 
residence at Tashkond would bo a matter for serious 
alarm, it would, considering the actual condition of affairs 
in Central Asia, be, to say the least, an inconvonienco. 

What that condition is may be very simply stated. It 
is a steady, persistent violation of the famous pledge on 
tho faith of which the House of Commons was induced to 
sanction tho evacuation or Candahar. So far from opera- 
tions in Turkestan having boon pat a stop to, they have 
not rested for an hour. Tlio enormous eneroachmonts on 
Persian territory in the direction of Meshed, of which tho 
1) ail H News Correspondent at Merv was tho first to give 
positivo intelligence, are not, indeed, fully consummated ; 
but the Russian claims have certainly not been withdrawn, 
and they arc being strenuously advocated iu print as well 
os diplomatically. Meauwhilo tho Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way proceeds with the utmost rapidity. The most difficult 
part of the routo has been accomplished, tho foot of the 
Akhal district has been reached, and the continua- 
tion to the Russian outposts beyond Askabad is a 
matter of no difficulty, and probably of very little 
time. From thence by tho proposed, if not completed, 
annexation of Kuehan the way to Meshed is easier 
still; and that Meshed means Herat is acknowledged 
even by fervent supporters of the Government policy 
in Afghanistan. It is, therefore, no wonder that, on tho 
singular principle which makes some critics insist upon 
England drawing back a stop for every step that Russia 
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snakes forward, the abandonment of the posts of ob» 
aervatiop which jet remain to ns soi^h of Candahar is 
clamoured for. Meanwhile, it is well to take notice of the 
fact which has been made known by the roost recent of 
Hr. O’Donovan's interesting and important letters from 
Central Asia, that little, if any, expectation of serious opposi- 
tion to Rnssia in those quarters can now be entertained. Merv 
would indeed still resist ; but Merv has been, so to speak, 
masked and rendered of no importance by the recent 
occupation of Akbal, and still more by the encroach- 
ments on the Attrek and towards Meshed. Hore, ac- 
cording to that most competent and unprejudiced ob- 
server, the very Kurdish chieftains, who form a kind of 
military frontier to Persia, are in favour of Rassia, and 
respond enthusiastically to the toast of the Czar's health. 
Lost it should bo said that a Kurdish chieftain would pro. 
bably respond enthusiastically to any toast, it may be 
added that that of the Empress of India is coldly received. 
ThCfo has, indeed, long been little doubt that in North- 
Western Persia the Russians are regarded much more as 
deliverers from the intolerable nuisnneo of Turcoman raids 
than as invaders or conquerors. It is usual to meet all 
this by saying that, if so, so much tho more to the credit 
of Russia as a civilizing Power. In short, <( the young 
“ man is an honest man.” It may be so. But, civilizing 
Power or unci vili zing Power, it has been a steadfast prin- 
ciple of all English politicians who know anything of 
IndiflTbftat' Russia cannot, without danger, be allowed to 
come near Herat. The fact now is that she is advancing 
towards Herat literally at railroad speed, and that circum- 
stances on tho Afghan side of the frontier arc more favour- 
able to her than ever. 


AMERICA. 

O P the many speeches which have been made in honour 
of Mr. Garfield, Mr. Lowell's was perhaps tho best. 
The American Minister necessarily took tho principal place 
at a meeting of his countrymen in London, and it was 
fortunate that they were represented by a master of Eng- 
lish style and language. Although Mr. Lowell bad not 
been intimately acquainted with tho late President, ho 
had in two or throe casual interviews recognized his ability 
and tho genuineness of his character; and he appreciated 
tho peculiar merits of his career with a thorough know- 
ledge of the circumstances and qualities of the highest 
class of adventurous Americans which can scarcely be 
possessed by a foreigner. Tho manner in which the men- 
tion of the Queen’s name was received is to Englishmen 
ono of tho most gratifying incidents of tho mooting. 
Although it would be absurd to anticipate great political 
results from the sentiments which are elicited by an extra- 
ordinary occasion, it really seems possible that recent 
demonstrations of sympathy may tend to promote friendly 
relations between tho two countries. Tho American 
people have, with a fine perception of fitnoss, accepted the 
Queen’s letters and messages as the proper representation 
of English regret and good will. Personal feeling is 
always best expressed by a single person ; and in matters 
of this kind tho Queen never fails in one of her most 
gracious duties. Tho general suspension of business and 
the emblems of mourning in London and other principal 
towns, and tho addresses which wero delivered on Sunday 
last from innumerable pulpits, will produce a favourable 
impression in all parts of the United States. 

Tho hundreds of thousands, perhaps the millions, of 
mourners who, as it was with a pardonable hyperbole 
asserted, formed a line on either side of the funeral pro- 
cession for six hundred miles, would perhaps have beeu 
less deeply moved by tho tragedy if its subject or boro 
had be A a more famous man. A year and a half ago 
Mr. Garfield's name was unknown in England and on 
tho Continent of Europe ; and no one in the United 
States would have placed him in the first rank of states- 
men. He might, perhaps, not have become the Re- 
publican nominee for tho Presidency if ho had been con- 
spicuous enough to excite the jealousy which has beon 
fatal to a long succession of eminent candidates ; but when 
it appeared that tho cbiof political leaders wore only 
strong enough to exclude each other from nomination, tho 
selection of an able and honest member of the Legislature, 
who 4 had in his youth done good service as a soldier, 
afforded relief and satisfaction to tho sound portion of the 
Republican party. The popular attachment and admira- 


tion whioh have lately been exhibited have derived much 
of their fervour from the wett^fbUmed belief that the 
murdered Presidint was a typical American oitisen. In 
the Southern version of the superiority 

of England is asserted in the King’s confident declaration 
that be has still within his realm five hundred captains m 
good as Percy. The resources of Scotland are fay the 
Bame patriotic poet supposed to have been exhausted with 
tho death of Douglas. Every true American feds jastlyr 
confident that there are within the States five hundred 
as good as Garfield. Many aspirants to the highest 
honours are now undergoing a similar training. It may 
be hoped that none of them will be required to servO 
their country in civil war. They will try their youthful 
strength in local elections and in the Legislatures of their 
respective States ; and some of them will attain to seats 
in Congress, and perhaps ultimately in the Senate. They 
will do well to emulate, in dealing with the questions 
which may arise in their time, the sagacity and honesty 
with which Mr. Garfield resisted all proposals to tamper 
with the currency by a depreciated oircul&tion either of 
paper or silver. They will not escape the economical 
delusions which he shared with his party, unless, indeed, 
the protection of indigenous monopolies should pass out 
of fashion. Mr. Garfield seems to have thought that he 
was a free-trader because ho hoped that at .some future 
time foreign imports would bo excluded, without the aid 
of tariffs, by the greater cheapness of domestic production. 

Among the most interesting illustrations of Mr. 
Garfield's character which have been published are the 
aneodotes whioh Bhow bis hearty love of literature. Ho 
was a respectable scholar, though he was probably not 
familiar with the nicetieR of academic study ; and he had 
a genuine love both of learning and of light literature. 
Like a child who reserves the most tempting morsel to 
the last, ho read the earlier chapters of the Pickwick 
Papers again and again, but he never could bear to fiuish 
the book, wishing always to have the pleasure in prospect. 
Tho whimsical fancy would not bo unworthy of a man of 
genius, and it indicates the temperament of a genuino 
student. No worldly or selfish man would have been in* 
dined to cultivate such a form of humorous weakness. 
The fortitude which ho displayed during his long decline 
excites a graver feeling of respect and sympathy. As Mr. 
Lowell happily quoted from Andrew Marvell — 

lie nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene. 

His bodily sufferings may probably have diverted his 
thoughts from tho regret which might otherwise have 
been suggested by the loss of great opportunities. Having 
attained the highest object of personal ambition while ho 
was still in full vigour of mind and body, he may reason- 
ably have oxpocted to found a great reputation. Accord- 
ing to a doubtful aneodote, he once asked during hie 
illness whether his name would live in history. If the 
story is truo, he probably reflected that his name would 
only be remembered in connexion with his unfortunate 
end. It may be conjectured from the tenor of his 
political career that he would as President have devoted 
himself to the extirpation of tho corrupt practices and 
vicious tendencies of the existing system of patronage. It 
was not his fault that the work was not even began. 

It mast be assumed that Mr. Lowell had sufpeient 
grounds for the confidence which, with official* propriety, 
he professed to feel in the ability and integrity of the 
actual President. Mr. Arthur would not have been suffi- 
ciently prominent in his section of the Republican party to 
bo selected by Mr. Conkling for the office of Vice- 
President, if he had not been an active and able politician. 
It is satisfactory to receive tho assurance that he bears a 
high reputatiou for honesty and patriotism ; and it may be 
confidently anticipated that he will exercise his high func- 
tions with a sinoore desire to promote the pnblio good. A 
President iB almost as completely identified in personal in- 
terest with the Republic as an hereditary King. He has 
nothing to gain for himself, except perhaps the chances of 
a second term ; and it is not likely that a casual successor 
to the Presidency will be a candidate for re-election. It 
happens at present that the maintenance of the President’s 
prerogative affords the best security for the honest dis- 
posal of patronage. The Senators who have in late years, 
usurped the right of appointment to lucrative offices' 
have to provide for their own partisans, and sometimes 
their relatives, out of a comparatively small number of 
places. The President, even if he were disposed to 
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Bfctisff private |laims, would soon exhaust the host of 
pretenders to his personal favour. At this moment there 
» a tendency to support the President against any com- 
petitors in other Apartments of the Federal Govern- 
ment j and the enthusiasm with whioh the memory of Mr. 
Garfield is cherished will to a certain extent strengthen 
the position of his successor. It » not forgotten that when 
he received the fatal wound Mr. Garfield was engaged in 
a struggle with a formidable opponent who professed to 
assert the claims of the Senate. Mr. Arthur's most 
popular course will be to maintain his constitutional 
rights. He seems to have begun his administration with 
good feeling and good sense. There can be no doubt that 
his regret for the cause of his elevation was sincere ; and 
he is in no buriy to divert attention to himself. The Senate 
will shortly hold a Session for the purposo of receiving 
the nominations which may be made by tho President. 
In the meantime he has not annonneed any chauge in 
tho constitution of the Cabinet, thoagh changes are still 
confidently predicted, and he jndicionsly advises his 
Ministers to take a holiday after the prolonged tension 
to whieh they have been exposed. As tho President 
justly says, there is no pressing need of legislation, and 
there is no roason for accelerating tho meeting of Congress. 


LORD SPENCER ON FARMING. 

W HEN Lord Spencer talks to farmers about farming 
he speaks with various titles to a respectful hearing. 
Ho is a Cabinet Minister ; he is charged with the depart- 
ment which controls important farming operations, and 
ho represents a family which has for many years made 
itself conspicuous in the region of agricultural improve- 
ments. He dismisses in a few emphatic sentences the 
wild notion that the farmers may hope to right themselves 
by a return to Protection. Business men have something 
bettor to do than to run after a phantom, and no phantom 
could be more shadowy than the notion that the large 
towns will allow tho price of bread to be artificially raised. 
What landlords and farmers have to do is to set them- 
selvos seriously to consider tho causes of the present con- 
dition of agriculture, and to study how far these causes 
may be expected to cease to operate, or how far they 
can be counteracted in future. Like all competent jndges, 
Lord Spencer treats as the primary cause of agricul- 
tural distress the remarkable succession of wet Beasons. 
If we look back over the history of England for any 
Ungth of time, there is nothing extraordinary in this 
period of bad weather. There have been many periods 
of weather, not only as bad, but much worse, and 
as there is no kind of reason for thinking that the 
climate of Great Britain has permanently changed, it 
may be confidently predicted that bad seasons will 
be followed by good. The present period of bad seasons, 
however, may be attended with some peculiar conse- 
quences. It has como after a poriod of good seasons 
in which the general trade of tho oountry had made 
enormous progress. Rents had risen, and they had risen 
not because landlords were extortionate, but because they 
had an article to dispose of for whioh there waB a brisk 
market. It has also come at a time when there has been a 
considerable increase in local rates, which it must be re- 
membered fall ultimately on tho landlord, but only fall on 
him when tho farmer, on whom they first fall, has managed 
to shift the burden from his shoulders. It has further 
eome when for the first time English agriculture) has to 
fhoe American competition. And, lastly, it h&B come when 
English farming is not by any . means what English 
farming ought to be. It was to this last topic that Lord 
Spencer principally directed the attention of his hearers. 
The sun may again shine, but it will not shine on a pros- 
perous agriculture iu England unless English agriculture 
undergoes the improvement of which it is susceptible. 

The first thing that English agriculturists have to do is 
to study, by the light of recent experience, the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. Up to the present time two mis- 
takes have been committed. The soil has been regarded 
exclusively as it is under a succession of fairly dry seasons, 
and land haa been put under cultivation which is 
not worth cultivating. When the uninstrnotod public 
hears of agricultural distress, it is apt to think that 
this distress is universal. On the contrary, there is a 
large— a p veiy large — part of English laud where there 
is no agricultural distress at all. The Duke of Devonshire 


has just refused a reduction of rents on one portion of hie 
estates for the very sensible reason that his land is worth 
as much in the way of rent as it ever was. The Duke of 
Cleveland has refused a similar demand, and km added 
that, if his farmers doubt the justice of his calculations, 
they may have their farms valued. There are many parts 
of England — as, for instance, in the small o&ttle farms of 
Wales — where the wet has done no harm, and there are 
few counties in which the land that has not been seriously 
injured by the wet is not of greater extent than the land 
which has seriously suffered. It has, however, been 
shown that there is a considerable portion of English 
land which suffers severely in wet seasons; and the 
farmer will honcoforth, unless he is unusually reckless, 
only offer for such land a rent which he can conveniently 
pay on the average of seasons, wet and dry. 

There is also some land, although only a very Bmall 
part of the whole mass, where losses in bad seasons 
cannot be repaired iu good seasons, or whioh is so Bterile 
that it will not grow crops at all ; and this small portion of 
English land must go out of cultivation. Tho next thing 
that tho agriculturist has to do is to avert, so far as he 
can, the evils of wet seasons by drainage. Lord Spenobr 
repeated, what is abundantly snown by the evidence taken 
before tho Richmond Commission, that the present system 
of English drainage is a hollow mockery. Landlords have 
borrowed large sums for drainage ; but neither they nor 
their tenants have seen that the works were* perfectly car- 
ried ont. Millions have been spent on drains that do 
not drain. Lastly, English farmers have got, in many 
respects, to learn their business. They have to ascertain by 
experiments often costly, and too often hazardous, to what 
new usos tho soil can be turned in order to supply the 
homo market with produce which cannot bo brought from 
a distance. It is no fault of theirs that they have not got 
this knowledge already. It is foreign competition, acting 
in directions perfectly now to them, whioh now makes 
this knowledge necessary. Bat foreign competition has 
revealed that there are not only now things to bo done, 
but old things now done badly which must bo done well. 
Through a largo part of England the people who keep 
cows do not know how to make batter. Instead of making 
good butter, they make bad. The Richmond Commission 
had to listen to the story of a large contractor for rail- 
way refreshment rooms, who began with the patriotic re- 
solution to buy none but English butter, but found that 
the only English butter he could buy was so bad that he 
had to import his butter from France. 

Tho question naturally arises, if all these improvements 
are to take place, what is to be the relation between land- 
lord and tenant ? Rents will necessarily fall to the level 
at which it will pay tho farmer to cultivate. All burdens 
will in timo fall on the landlord, and tho landlord will have 
to executo those permanent improvements, such as drain- 
age and tho removal of superfluous timber, whioh must 
be executed if the land is to bo let to a responsible tenant. 
All this is simplo enough ; but when a farm in fair order 
is lot at a fair rent, what is to be tho subsequent 
relation of tho parties? How long is tho tenant to be 
allowed to hold tho land, and how long is he to be forced 
to hold it ; what may ho do with it while he holds it, and 
what is to be his position when he ceases to hold itP 
Tho tenant is going to try a number of experiments — 
tho experiment of what tho land will produce in good 
seasons and bad seasons, the experiment of tho new uses 
to which it can be turned, the experiment of the new 
skill which he can import into tho management. He 
naturally wishos to havo the freest scope for his experi- 
ments that ho can devise. He desires more especially 
three things — that he should be left uncontrolled to make 
any experiments he pleases; that he should be allowed 
to hold the laud if his experiments succeed, and throw it 
up if they fail ; aud that when he goes away he shonld 
bo repaid the sum by which tho laud through his experi- 
ments has been made a more advantageous field for the 
experiments of his successor. Tho landlord replies — that 
the experiments of tho tenant may rain, not only the 
man who makes them, but the land on whioh they are 
made ; that he must reserve the power of getting rid of 
a man who makes foolish experiments ; and that the un- 
oxhansted improvements at the end of a tenancy are to be 
judged as to their value by their intrinsic merit, and not 
by what the tenant has chosen to spend on them. There 
oan be no doubt that, if the parties were in a position 
to make nothing but a fair bargain, the landlord would 
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always agree to giro tho tenant the intrinsic value 
ef .unexhausted improvements — partly because it is obvi- 
ously just, and partly because the land suffers if no 
improvements are left unexhausted in the latter years of 
a tenancy. But the remarkable thing is that the tenants, 
or at least a portion of them, do not want to treat their 
relations with the landlord as one of bargain at all. They 
want the law to help them. They think of the best bar- 
gain which they could make with a landlord who was 
longing to get a tenant on any terms, and propose that the 
law Bhould enforce this contract on all landlords without 
distinction. This is the simple meaning of the draft Bill 
which a body of Scotch farmers lias boon good enough to 
arrange for the consideration of Parli ament. The tonants 
who propose such schemes are, in fact, more anxious to 
be tho tenants of their landlord than their landlord is to 
have them as tenants. They aro thus in a position of in- 
feriority when they como to make a bargain, and they ask 
Parliament to turn the balance in their favour. To the 
argument that this would bo inequitable, thoy reply that 
they do not know whether they have equity on their side, 
and do not mnch care, bnt that they fancy that they have 
something much stronger than equity to support them, 
and that is electoral power. It is at the polling-booths, 
and not in a lawyers office, that they propose to make 
their bargains for the future. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

T HE secret of the meeting of tho Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, if indeed any such meeting is proposed, 
has been hitherto well kept. Active controversy on a 
probable matter of fact is more puzzling than mysterious 
silence. If nothing had been said on tho Bubject after the 
interview had onoe boon announced as probable, the official 
silence would have been attributed to a reasonable wish 
that the time and place of meeting should not be commu- 
nicated to possible conspirators. The discussion which is 
continued m tho journals of different countries perplexes 
those who are anxious on the subject. The Vienna papers 
for the most part declare that the Emperors are to meet, 
whilo the report is contradicted at Berlin aud Petersburg. 
The only inference which can be drawn from a comparison 
of conflicting statements is that the present relations be- 
tween the two Impfrial Courts are sufficiently friendly to 
render an interview feasible if it is deemed expedient. It 
might almost be supposed that thore was no necessity for 
a public demonstration of amity which has been already 
established ; but there may be reasons for an interview 
which are not generally known. A sudden intimation 
that the two great potentates had actually met at some 
convenient place would cause no surprise. Speculation on 
the motives and circumstances of the interview would supply 

In the meantime the chances seem to be in favour of the 
opinion which prevails at Berlin. The Emperor Alexander 
would have to undertake a long journey from Moscow to 
the Austrian frontier; and Nihilist assassins would perhaps 
find bettor opportunities on a railway than in an Imperial 
palace. There is reason to believe that the question 
whether additional precautions against regicide can be 
devised was mentioned during the Dantzig interview. The 
Russian and Austrian Governments may, if they think fit, 
concert measures for the purpuso without the personal 
intervention of the Sovereigns. 

The importanoo which is attached in tho great Conti- 
nental monarchies to Royal and Imperial interviews is 
not the less real because it is but partially intelligible to 
English observers. It is certain that iu many instances a 
formal display of dynastic intimacy has indicated serions 
political combinations. Tho unexpected proposal of 
Alexander III. to meet the German Emperor at Dantzig 
removed the impression that he wub disposed to abandon 
the family alliance which had been carefully cultivated by 
his predecessor. Tho rcnowal of former friendship Las 
been furthor commemorated by tho calculated indiscretion 
of a Hungarian newspaper. There is no doubt of tho 
authenticity of the published documents, notwithstanding 
the remarkable statement that tho moderation of Prince 
Bismarck was unexpected. 

The report of another Imperial interview naturally 
suggested the probability of a revival of the so-called 
League of the three Ehperqrs. The professed object of 
their former alliance was to preserve tho peace of Europe, 


and especially to render impossible a wav] between France 
and Germany. It is not fully known whether the 
Austrian Government was a party to the understanding 
botweon Germany and Russia which afterwards resulted 
iu the invasion of Turkey ; but the original insunpotion 
in Herzegovina was fomented by Russian agents, and the 
subsequent acquisition of Bosnia was probably the result 
of an earlier arrangement. The League was dissolved in 
consequence of the imperious demeanour of Prince 
Gortchakopf; and Prince Bismarck substituted for the 
triple alliance a close connexion with Austria. If a third 



that they will for the present be disposed to promote * 
schemes of aggression. The final disrnption of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe will probably ho deferred to 
a future period. The Emperor of Russia is not likely to 
engage in warliko enterprises, and Austria will not be 
encouraged by Gormany to disturb existing arrange- 
ments. All three Governments probably regard with 
complacency the prosecution of the Frenoh enter- 
prise in Northern Africa. The war in Tunis pro- 
vides security while it lasts against ambitions pro- 
jects in Europe. It is possible that tho re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations among tho three great military 
Empires may be harmless to thoir neighbours and bene- 
ficial to thotnselvos. No part of Prince Bismarck’s policy 
has been more generally approved by his countrymen than 
his cultivation of a close intimacy with Austria. Tho 
alliance serves in general estimation as a substitute for 
the union of all German lands under one Government, 
which is at. present neither desirable nor practicable. It 
has been felt that, as long as the same policy was pursued 
at Berlin and Vienna, no danger was to bo apprehended 
either in tho East or in tho West. The family connexion 
with Russia has often excited uneasiness ; and tho renewed 
friendship which may havo been cemented at Berlin would 
have boon regarded with suspicion and dislike if it had 
involved a coolness bobwoon Gormany and Austria. An 
interview held at this time between the Russian and 
Austrian Emperors might tend to relieve any anxiety 
which may have been oxeitod by the meeting at Dantzig. 
The publication of the statement that the satisfaction of 
the Emperor Alexander with the policy of Prince Bismarck 
had been communicated to Baron Haymeklk was probably 
intended to prove that the alliance between Berlin and 
Vienna was still unshaken. The Austrian Government 
may be trusted not to abandon its best security against 
external dangers. « 

The chronic antagonism botweon Austria and Russia 
may bo indefinitely suspended, if tho Emperor Alexander 
distinctly renounces the Slavonic policy which he was 
supposod to favour during his father’s lifetime. The 
turbulent theorists of Moscow have again and again exerted 
themselves to promote disaffection in a large portion of the 
Austrian dominions. In former generations Alexander I. y 
and at a later time Nicholas, cultivated the goodwill of the 
Hungarians when they were disaffected to the Government 
of Vionna. During the lato Emperor's reign the Pan- 
slavist societies courted the adhesion of Bohemian Czechs 
and of Croatian malcontents; and shortly before the 
Turkish war a Russian general argued in a published work 
that tho Austrian power mast be destroyed before the 
Turkish provinces could be annexed to tho Russian Empire. 
Tho heir to the Crown was at that time thought to be 
opposed to Germau influence both at home and abroad. 

He has perhaps since been couvinced by painful experience 
that the Panslavist agitators have had a large share in 
producing the excitement which is directed against him- 
self and against Russian institutions. His overtures to 
Germany and Austria are possibly intended to annouuoe 
his repudiation of aggressive designs. It was remarked 
that tho Emperor was not attended at Dantzig by General 
Ignatiefp, who is supposed to be connected with the Pan- 
slavist party. Thore is nevertheless no reason to believe 
that the Minister who, as Ambassador at Constantinople, 
oontrived tho long meditated quarrel with Turkey, has for- 
feited the confidence of his sovereign. The Emperor per- 
haps trusts him rather on account of his general ability 
than through sympathy with his former opinions. The 
detection and punishment of Nihilist conspiracies are more r 

urgent and more important than any diplomatic combina- 
tions which are at present established or contemplated. 
The Emperor seems to be persuaded that repression mast 
precede, or perhaps supplant, any change in the national 
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institutions. The latest step which has been taken to 
counteract disaffection has not been the extension of 
popnhr power, bnt the compilation of a criminal code 
whioh in some instances exceeds the previous law in 
severity. Friendly relations with Germany and Austria 
may perhaps leave the Russian Government at leisure to 
repress dangerous conspiracies. 


THE IRISH MIRAGE. 


A TT observant student of things Irish at the prosont 
. day might be excused for wondering whether the late 
Archbishop of Dublin, had he been alive, would not have 
had fair grounds for a treatise of a character not dissimilar 
to that of his famous “Historic Doubts.” There is, in- 
deed, such a place as Ireland markod on the map ; there 
are credible persons ready to testify that they have been 
there ; and the pages of Bradshaw contain elaborate de- 
tails of the stages of the journey. A great deal of other 
oiroamstantial evidence to the same effect might bo col- 
lected. Yet the accounts of Irish affairs which como 
from equally trustworthy sources, and the conduct and 
opinions to which those accounts seem to give rise, pre- 
sent a hopeless and chaotic discrepancy. For instance, 
thore is confessedly a Coercion Act, or, to speak accu- 
rately, there are more than ono. The object of these 
Acts is to restore law and order in Ireland. Therefore 
it might be presumod that, if law and order wore still 
unrestored, the Coorcion Acts would bo put in foreo 
with vigour. Now it is not denied, though it is some- 
times ignored, that Ireland is in a stato quite as recalci- 
trant to the law as it wus a twelvemonth ugo, though the 
resistance is less spasmodically violent and more quietly 
systematic. The Land League has probably discovered that 
murders of the Mountmouues kind do not altogether pay, 
and there are therelbro fow of them. But minor outrages 
are not less numerous, arid Boycotting is more abundant 
and more ruthless than ever. All over Ireland tho exercise 
of legal rights is dependent on tho co-operation, not merely 
of police and military, but of a pri vato Vigilance Committee. 
The agitators have completely droppod the mask, and 
make no secrot of their sympathy with treasonable de- 
signs ; they advocate armed resistance to the agents of the 
law, expressly admitting and suggesting tho possibility of 
life being lost in such resistance. Nevertheless no new 
arrests aro made, and tlfb persons already urrestod are 
being slowly and by driblets lot looso once moro upon 
sopiety. Each release is openly taken as a confession of 
the weakness of Government and as an encouragemont to 
Boycotting, rent- holding, outrage, and so forth ; yet the 
policy adopted with such striking success towards tho 
Boors seems to bo in course of ropotition towards their Irish 
admirers. In each case the Government made a show of re- 
sistance, and apparently the parallel is to bo continued in the 
Irish case bya surrender. Clearly, therefore, the Archbishop 
Whately of to-day might argue that Mr. Gladstone’s 
and Mr. Forster’s Ireland ami the Ireland of ordinary 
pcoplo who tako facts as they aro must bo two entirely 
different places. Tho antitheses of tho Preacher might be 
increased by ono very useful to statesmen — “ There is a time 
“ for locking up and a timo for letting loose.” In tho 
Ireland of fact, the present is most emphatically a time for 
locking up; in the other Ireland, the strange fantastic 
region which floats before tho eyes of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, it is a time for letting looso. 

The comments of Government supporters on tho Irish 
affairs of the moment are a study quite as curious as tho 
action of the Government itself. The talk of the Conven- 


tions which are now running their course in Ireland is 
divided with strict impartiality between the department of 
public treason and tho department of private robbery. 
The latter, as the more practically interesting, bus the 
greater share allotted to it ; hut the former, as the moro 
pioturesquo, is not neglected. The treasonable part of tho 
matter has aroused some indignation in England ; this, wo 
are told, is “ discreditable ” ; that is to say, not the treason, 
but the indignation. The schomes for robbery naturally 
have connexion with the Land Act. The attitude of Mr. 
Parnell towards that measure has been perfectly con- 
sistent throughout. He has always told his followers that 
the Land Bill is an idle makeshift, and that payment of 
rent will have to be done away or reduced to a peppercorn 
before he puts his coat on. But he is quite willing to 
make the Bill an instrument of its own stultification. He 


is going, therefore, to submit snob oases to the Com- 
missioners that they must cither falsify the intentions of 
Parliament as definod by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster* 
or else give him an opportunity of starting a fresh agita- 
tion on the plea of the futility of tho Act. This presents 
itself to tho eyes of the same oritios as “ eminently reasoa- 
“ able,” “ a course likely to be advantageous both to 
“ tenants and landlords, “ a reassuring symptom of 
“ returning peace,” “ tho active co-operation of the Land 
“ League with the Government.” These terms, be it re* 
mombered, are applied to a course of action which is not 
only not intended to have, but which cau by no possibility 
havo, any other result bat ono of two— either the wrest- 
ing of the Act jast passed, so as to transfer to the tenant 
almost tho whole value of the land (for that is the mean- 
ing of Mr. Parnell’s doctrine of improvements), or the 
provision of a new cry for tho agitators. The former pro- 
ceeding oonld hardly bo even to the advantage of tho 
tenants, for an amending Act would have to be at once 
passed if tho Commissioners wero intimidated by the Land 
Leaguo into such a construction ; bat it would be really 
interesting to hear tho process of argument by which 
any sano man convincos himself that it would be to 
tho advantage of tho landlords. It would bo Btill moro 
interesting to know how the sentences we have quoted 
apply to tho second and more probable result, the 
boginning of a now and moro ombittorod agitation against 
rent altogether. It is, however, rather idie to examine 
tho montal processes of persons who, being presumably 
honest, can say that Mr. Parnell “ docs not express any 
“ doubt of tho beneficial character of the provisions as to 
“ fixity.” If thore is ono point on which Mr. Parnell 
and all his satellites have insisted, it is that tho fifteen 
years’ period (that is to say, tho substitute for fixity given 
by tho Act) is a dangerous snare, almost certain to prove 
futal to farmers. In tho face of a direct contradiction o £ 
this kind there arc, patting out of tho question the uaeom- 
fortublo hypothesis of a deliberate wish to mislead, only two 
things left. Tho ono is tho polito supposition of an 
Ireland of mirage, on which the critics* eyes are fixed, in 
which Mr. Parnell’s double says, and tbo doubles of Mr. 
Parnell’s followers do, someth ing entirely different from 
tho actual words and acts reported by the telegraph and 
the post ; tho other is an impolite supposition as to the 
intellectual status of the critics concerned which neod not 
bo further expoundud. it is hardly necessary to go further 
than Lord Derby’s article in the Nineteenth Century in 
order to sco how the real stato of the case presents itself 
to an observer of exceptionally sober tomporament and 
not interested in making capital of it against the Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, tho actual state of a large, if not tho largor, 
part of Ireland is and remains anarchy, tomporod by Mr. 
Goddard. It is gratifying, of course, to know that Mr. 
Forster has thought it right to let out tho suspects of 
Kilmallock, because, if his recent letter is construed 
litorally, it follows that Kilmallock must bo now a quiet 
and law-abiding district. As it was but recently one of tho 
most disturbed in Ireland, thochangois surprisingly rapid, 
if encouraging; and tho condition of things now that 
Father Sueehy has returned to his flock will be watchod 
with great interest. Tho holy man is reported to have 
complained of an outrage committed on him in the form 
of measurement at the hands of a convict tailor, and to 
havo denounced the diet of Kilmainham as unfit for 
human food. A candidate for the position of martyr, or 
at least of confessor, is bound fairc sea preuves ; and, in 
default of better, tho defiling touch of tho convict tailor 
(who had probably indulged himself iu appropriating 
other people’s goods, instead of more wisely confining 
himself to the instigation of liis fellows in this course), 
and tho inferiority of the Kilmainham cook to the artist 
with whoso aid the Rev. Mr. Siieeuy mortifies the flesh in 
his own hamblo homo, may perhaps do. It is also under- 
stood that the thoughtless conduct of tho sentries of the Cold- 
stream Guards annoyed Father Sheeiiy. These varioas 
distresses will, no doubt, bo avenged in a proper manner 
on the opposite party. There is, indeed, a good deal of 
difference between the fato of a suspect on one side and on 
the othor. He whom the Government suspects is measured 
by a convict tailor, is restricted in the number and quality of 
his courses at dinner, and somotimes, like most officers in 
Her Majesty’s service and their families, is disturbed in a 
refreshing slumber by the cry of “ Who goes there P ” or 
11 All's well.” Ho whom the Land League suspects may 
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think himself tacky if he is not measured for his coffin ; if 
he has money left him to buy bread and cheese, and can 
find a shopkeeper bold enough to serve him ; and if he is 
not woke by an oar-slitting and carding deputation of 
Father Sheehy’s faithful children. The parallel is agree- 
ably close in kind, scarcely so close in degree. Moreover, 
it is to be remembered that the luttor class of suspects are 
far more numerous than the formor, and that the worst 
time for them — the long dark nights of winter — is rapidly 
approaching. They are asking, and no wonder, whether 
they ore to be left defenceless to a repetition of last year’s 
mental and physical tortnro. Apparently, the Govern- 
ment has no comfort for them ; and the supporters of the 
Government in England protest that everything is going 
on admirably in Ireland — that the Laud Act is “ march - 
41 ing ” in a manner delightful to behold. It is of course 
idle for the unfortunate victims to reply that, interesting 
as the infant attempts of tho Land Act at progression may 
be, their lives and fortunos are of more interest to them 
personally. The rejoinder, if it wore honest, would pro- 
bably be, 41 We sincerely hope that your fortunes will bo 
“ taken from you, and as for your lives, see ye to that.” 
In the Irish mirage all landlords appear to tho spectator 
as 41 devils,” to uso tho memorablo words of Mr. Murray. 
All agitators are aotive and industrious officials of a legiti- 
mate Trade-Union; Boycotting is a matter with which 
the law has nothing to do ; cautions against accepting a 
fifteen years' tenancy aro, as we have scon, declarations of 
the beneficial character of the provisions of the Land 
Act as to fixity. Tho strangest thing, perhaps, is that 
in the actual Ireland desperation lias not yet driven 
victims to organize n Persons' Defence Association as 
well as a Property Defence Association. If they have 
not, it is certainly not the fault of their enemios in 
Eugland, who have frequently taunted them with their 
supinenCBB. For this is another odd effect of the mirage 
before mentioned, that it seems altogether to confuse the 
spectators’ views as to tho relation of law and tho sub- 
jects of law. Unless, however, thoro is to be a general 
return to the stato of war in Ireland, it may perhaps be as 
well to suggest, for tho hundredth time, that the Govern- 
ment will do well not to wait for unothor Mountmorres 
affair before taking action. They have, after long dolay, 
organized something like a system of helping those who 
help themselves in the matter of ’property ; perhaps after 
anothor winter of crime and suffering something may bo 
done for the protection of life aud limb. 


THE F11EN01I MINISTRY. 

T HE Ministiy of M. Jules Ferry is perhaps the first 
to which victory and resignation have all along been 
exchangeable terms. It seems to be universally under- 
stood that, as soon as the new Chamber has met, the 
Prime Minister will place liis own office and those of his 
colleagues at the disposal of the President. Yet M. 
Ferry points with truth to the fact that tho new Chamber 
• of Deputies is in an unusual degree tho double of its pre- 
decessor, and infers, as he has certainly a technical right 
to do, that an election which has scut hack an unusual 
proportion of the old mornbers must be taken to express 
unabated confidence in the Government which thoso 
members supported. These two incidents — the return of 
.a Ministerial majority and the resignation of Ministers — 
would be incompatible in any country but France. In 
France, however, they co-exist without difficulty. They 
•both Bpring from the abnormal position which M. Gamdetta 
has so long chosen to maintain. As lie was tho real leader 
•of the majority in the former Chamber, and os it is his 
majority that the elections have further Btrongtheued, it 
tB only fitting that at tho beginning of a now Parliament 
the Minister who has been keeping the place warm for 
him should ascertain his patron's pleasure as to his further 
retention of offico. This time it sooms to bo regarded as 
certain that M. Gamdetta will not refuso to become in 
name what he has long been in fact. It is now an- 
nounced, with ' what seems to bo sufficient formality, 
that M. Gamdetta will not again bo a candidate for tho 
post of president of the Chamber. ^ This determina- 
tion has not been arrived at in quite the most dig- 
nified way. Ouly a few days ago an opportunist journal 
advised the deputios to re-oleot M. Gamdetta, as the most 
unequivocal intimation to M. Gr£vy of their desire that lie 
should make M. Gamdetta Prime Minister. If this recom- 


mendation was given with M. Gambetta's knowledge, he 
has quickly seen reason to ohange his tactfb. Instead of 
counselling the Chamber to re-elect him, his friends are 
now busily proclaiming that he will not consent to be re- 
elected. It is whispered that tho cause of this ohange is 
the discovery that, even if he did consent, he would pro- 
bably not be re-elected. His enemies, whether of tho 
Bight or of the Left, naturally see in this fact evidence 
of his waning popularity. It is at least equally open to 
another explanation. If M. Gamdetta wished again to be 
President of the Chamber, he would be opposed, not 
merely by the Right and the Extreme Left, but by a large 
number of the deputies who wish to see him at the head 
of the Government. They may not as yet feel assured ( 
that M. Gamdetta is willing to take office ; and, as they 
have no doubt as to their own desire that he should take 

they may not wish to place him Qnoe more in the posi- 
tion which for the lost fonr years has enabled him to keep 
behind the politioal scenes. 

It is certainly time that M. Gamdetta should take tho 
conduct of affairs into his own hands. , The explanation 
given at the time of the speed with which the elections 
were hurried on has been completely borne out by events. 
From every point of view except one it was inconvenient 
to nominate in Angnst a body which could not come into 
legal existence till October. Any reason that could have been 
sufficient for anticipating tho elections would also have 
been sufficient for dissolving the old Chamber and leaving 
tho place vacant for its successor. But tho Government 
were not at all anxiouB to hurry on tho meeting of the 
new Chambers. All that they wanted to hasten was the 
election of the deputies. The meeting of the Chambers 
meant criticism of their policy in North Africa, and their 
desire was to get the elections over before it had become 
necessary to put forward any such policy. The happy 
interposition of tho groat Mussulman fast gave them just 
the opportunity they wanted. While thnt lasted they 
reckoned that there would bo no actual war in North 
Africa, and consequently nothing to convict Ministers of 
falsehood if they chose to protest that there was no war 
impending. General Farrk will now have to clear 
himself from tho charge — if, when he is once out of 
office, any one thinks it worth while to bring it for- 
ward — of having subordinated tho military interests of 
Franco to tho success Of a political manoeuvre. Ho 
cannot have been ignorant of tho heavy demand which 
tho war in North Africa would qpake on tho military re- 
sources of Franco ; but he chose to postpone hiB prepara- 
tions to meet it until the Government could no longer be 
endangered by the disliko of the pcasunt voters to war 
expenses. The Minister of War, when, as in France, he is 
a soldier, stands in a position distinct from that of his 
colleagues. The country looks to him to protect tho 
efficiency of the army even against tho Cabinet. Under a 
Parliamentary system a Government will often be tempted 
to sacrifice tho military interests of the country to its own 
immediate popularity. Ministers wish to ropresent thoir 
policy as pacific when it is really warliko, and they post- 
pone putting tho array on a war footing till the latest 
possible moment ; or thoy do not choose to admit that a 
war they iravo embarked in is as sorious and ob costly as 
they know it to be, and they make their military prepara- 
tions square with their words, and not with their convic- 
tions. What is the object of having a soldier in the 
Cabinet except to prevent this kind of thing from being 
done ? A civilian War Minister is naturally inclined to go 
with his civilian colleagues ; a professional War Minister is 
presumed to care more for the army than for politics. Con- 
sequently, with a professional War Minister in office, the 
country is disposed to rest satisfied that no great mis- 
chief can be going on. If the army were not properly 
looked after, General Farre would not remain at his post. 

If M. Ferry had been more popular, ‘General Fares 
might not have cared to give him the chance of making a 
scapegoat of his War Minister. But when the fall of the 
entire Ministry is evidently impending, it matters little on 
whoso shoulders the blame first falls. General Faerb's 
special punishment will probably come in the shape of ex- 
clusion from office under the new Prime Minister. He is 
supposed to be a favourite with M. Gambetta, and to have 
been marked oat by him as one of the Ministers who 
would be permitted to survive M. Ferry's resignation. ( 
That ch&noo is now gone. M. Gambetta will hardly 
venture — unless some conspicuous success in North Africa 
c inverts General Farr&’s errors into virtues— to reappoint 
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a Minister who A as been the objeot of such fierce and ap- 
parently saoh mil-founded attacks upon all sides. General 
Farm's case is not improved by the cleverness of his col- 
leagues in exempting themselves for two months from the 
possibility of Parliamentary control. If it had been 
possible to call the Chambers together, M. Ferry could 
hardly have spent money so freely on a war which he had 
always represented as a mere series of skirmishes, without 
coming to Parliament for permission. Bat, though there 
are .two Parliaments in existence, neither of thorn can 
be got at. The new Chamber does not enter into pos- 
session of its powers until the powers of the former 
Chamber have expired by effluxion of time. Yet it would 
be absnrd to ask the old Chamber to vote away public 
money when it has been discredited by the election of 
its snocessor, and when it has only another month 
to live. It unfortunately happens — so the Government 
will put the case — that in this interval a Budden need 
for spending money on the army has arisen, without its 
being possible to obtain it in the regular way. Fortunately 
the money voted for military purposes last Session is not 
yet exhausted, so that the Minister of War has not been 
compelled to anticipate the consent of Parliament to the 
necessary outlay. Neither of these pleas seems likely to 
find much favour with the now Chamber. As regards the 
first, the rejoinder is obvious. The Cabinet was under no 
obligation to burry on the elections, and the only legiti- 
mate reason it conld have had for so doing was a desire to 
submit its African policy to tho judgment of the country 
through its freshly elected representatives. But if this had 
been its motive, it should have advised the President to 
obtain the consont of the Senate to an immediate dissolu- 
tion, in which caso the now Chamber would naturally have 
met as coon as the elections had been held. As regards the 
Bocond plea, the Budget is voted by chapters, not as a whole, 
and it iB as illegal to use money votod for one military 
purpose in the accomplishment of another as it would be 
to appropriate to military purposes money voted for civil 
purposes. If M. Ferry wishes to avoid having to leave 
office for no apparent roason, ho is taking tho best possible 
means to obtain his end. It is probable that by the time 
the Chambers meet, the missing reason will have been 
abundantly provided. 

Why M. Ferry should have thus laboured to retain 
power which he must have known that he would have 
to abandon so soon, it is hard to say. To be M. GAMbErrA’s 
locum tenons is not a very exalted ambition, evon when 
no term is set to tho holding of the ollice. But when 
it is plain to all men that a very precise and near 
term is set to it, and that by tho end of October at 
latest M. Ferry will have to mako way for the real 
leader of tho majority, the prize becomes so small that it 
seems scarcely worth purchasing at the cost of a reputation 
for sharp practice, and the certain discredit which this 
reputation brings to a Minister. The only conceivable 
explanation is that M. Ferry really thought that, by hold- 
ing the elections in August, ho coaid secure a majority 
devoted to himself and roady to sustain him against M. 
Gamdetta. In that case he must be regarded as the 
victim of one of tho strangest delusions ever evolved out 
of ha man self-conceit. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 1882. 

T HE Session came to an end without any further ex- 
planation being given of that apparently insoluble 
problem — tbo proposed Education Code for 1882. Pro- 
bably the knowledge what it means is still confined to tho 

C rmanent Btaff. Sir Francis Sandford and Mr. Cumin 
ve not yet taken their Parliamentary chiefs into their 
confidence. Perhaps they regard the Code in tho light of 
a oonundrum, which Lord Spencer and Mr. Mun della 
most consent to “give np ” before the answer can be told 
them. The “series of simple propositions” relating to 
the Code which appeared in tho Times of Monday may 
possibly have been supplied from the Education Depart- 
ment. Who, indeod, among outsiders would be bold 
enough to have an opinion on what this or that provision 
is intended to effect f If so, the department is, or pre- 
tends to be, as ignorant as everybody else. There is 
much useful matter contained in the simple propositions ; 
bat it does not touch the parts which most neod to be made 
intelligible. In particular, the really admirable puzzle how 
the Government grant can depend at once upon the 


average attendance of the children and the results of 
the examination remains as mysterious as before. So v 
too, we imagine does tho question, even more interesting 
to school managers, whether, on the whole, they will 
get more or less under the new Code than they got 
under the old one. The ninth and tenth propositions 
will oertainly command the fall assent of every one con- 
nected with an elementary school. “ Many essential things 
“ are left uncertain and undetermined." “All essential data 
“ should be published without delay." The list of unsettled 
points is long enough to supply material for a separate 
code, and it includes such questions as what proportion 
of tho children in tho first two standards will be exa- 
mined by sample, and how tho choico iB to be made ; 
and what is to be the rate of payment per head in respect 
of the standard examination. In the ordinary course of 
things the Code will be laid on the table at the beginning 
of the Session, and will become law in two months after 
that time. “ It follows, therefore, that large nnmbers of 
“ schools " — thoso, that is, whose Bchool years end on the 30th 
of April — “ are at this very moment almost half way through 
“ tho year, at tho end of which it is at present absolutely 
“ uncertain whether tho grant they will earn will reooh 
“ within 20 or even 30 per cent, of the snm they reckoned 
“upon receiving when they settled their stall and scale of 
“ salaries for the current year." If tho grant falls Bhort 
by thiB amount of what previous oxperionoe had taught 
them to expect, the deficiency will havo to be made good — 
in voluntary schools by additional subscriptions, in School 
Board schools by an additional rato. The coming spring 
promises to be a lively time alike for School Boards and 
School Committees. 


The change which looks biggost and which will really 
effect least is the direction given to Inspectors to examine 
children prescutod under the first and second standards in 
“ sample " instead of in “ bulk." Instead of listening to 
each child's reading and looking at each child's writing 
and arithmetic, the Inspector will tako overy tenth or 
every seventh child, and judge of the proficiency of tho 
class from tho proficiency of the children thus picked 
ont. If this plan is worth anything, it is worth ap- 
plying on a moro extensive scale. Under most circum- 
stances tho children presented in these two standards 
form bat a small proportion of the whole school, and even 
this proportion is abridged if either of theso standards is 
the standard fixed for partial exemption from school attend- 
ance. In that caso the Inspector must examine every 
child aB he does now. UiiIobb the inspector takes the 
troublo constantly to change hiB method of selcotion, the 
way ho arrives at his sample will soon become known to 
tho teachers. If ho habitually calls out every third or 
every seventh child in the row he seos standing before 
him, tho teacher will take care that every third or every 
seventh child is fit to bo called ont. The sample will 
really be forced upon tho Inspector, though ho thiuks 
it is picked ont by him. Supposing that ho is at tho 
pains to cbooso the children at random, he will find 
it difficult always to resist tho representations of tho 
teacher that to tako this particular child will bear 
very badly on the school. Illness, it will be repre- 
sented, has made one boy unavoidably irregular in his 
attendance ; another has just lost his mother, and though 
lie has come to tho inspection to please tho toachor, ho was 
obviously not fit to go through an examination. Tho 
chancoB aro that tho Inspector will take rofnge from all 
requests to mako changes in his samplo in a hard-and-fast 
rule, in that case his rule will very soon be discovered, 
and though he will no longer be asked to alter tho com- 
position of his sample it will only bo becanso it has 
been carefully composed for him. The time that the 
Inspector savos by examining only a few of the 
children is to bo spent in inspection as distinct from 
examination. Ho is to take note of tbe organization 
and discipline of the school and of the methods of 
instruction employed in it. School Inspectors aro per- 
fectly free to do this at present; and, if they make 
proper use of their assistants, they will nsnally havo time 
to do it. It is not done, howovor, to any great extent ; 
and the reason probably is that it makes greater demands 
on the Inspector than he cares, or perhaps is always com- 
petent, to meet. Circumstances have given a kind of dis- 
tinction to School Inspectors as a body, a distinction which 
is sometimes supposed to imply more than it really does. Tho 
Inspectors arc usually men who have taken high honours 
at the Universities; indeed, it has sometimes been pro- 
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lonely said that the whole system of Parliamentary grouts 
exists to enable successive Lord Presidents to find places 
for their young friends at Oxford and Cambridge. But 
high honours, though they are excellent things in them- 
selves, do not necessarily give their possessor the faculty 
of divination as regards the organization, discipline, and 
methods of elementary schools. From this point of view, 
to be a good Inspector requires either a special natural 
faculty or careful training. The natural faculty is given 
to some Inspectors and not to others. The training is given 
to none. If they get it they get it from tboir observation 
and common sense. From the moment of In's appoint- 
ment an Inspector is left practically alone, lie invents 
his own methods, writes his own reports, and generally 
goos his own way. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
opinion of an Inspector on the organization and discipline 
of a school and tho methods of instruction employed in 
it may be worth just nothing at all. He may have in- 
finitely less knowledge of these things than tho master 
whose work ho is criticizing, and he has no means of 
getting at that accumulated tradition about them which 
may bo supposed to exist in tho Inspectors taken as a 
body. Consequently tho tact that, under tho sarnplo 
system, he will have more time to give to a duty which he 
may quite possibly bo not fit to discharge, is not by itself 
any reason for thinking well of the change. 

ApparSitly the Education Department is pretty much 
of this mind, for, by another of the improvements which 
Mr. MUNDUliLA proposes to effect, the Inspectors aro to bo 
reorganized as a hierarchy. The country is to bo mapped 
out into large districts, over each of which is to be 
placed a Chief Inspector, who is to overlook and be 
in a measure respondblo for tho work of all the other In- 
spectors. This will bo an immense improvement upon tho 
existing arrangement if proper care is taken to make tho 
right men Chief Inspectors. If they are to bo of any uso 
they' must have both tho requisite knowledge and the tact 
wluoh is needed to apply it. It is no light matter to bo 
suddenly put over the head of men some of whom will 
probably bo older both in age and official standing than 
the Chief Inspector, and to bo charged to see that they do 
their work properly. The subordinates will ofton think 
themselves quite as good as their now superior, and they 
will consequently be much disinclined to accept, his hints 
or obey his directions. If tho Chief Inspector is really no 
better than they are, or if, being better, bo thrusts his 
superiority upon them with no discrimination of the men 
with whom he is dealing, tho hierarchical experiment 
will break down, and the department will be obliged 
for the sako of peace to go back to the old plan of 
making every Inspector a law to himself. It will bo very 
much to be regretted if this should happen, because tho 
idea which underlies Mr. Mundklla’s proposal would, 
if properly carried out, remove a serious blot on the system 
of school inspection. Everything turns upon the question 
whether the department will have the courage to promote 
tho most competent Inspectors without regard cither to 
their seniority or to their standing outside tho office. Tho 
permanent chiefs have had abundant opportunity of soeing 
how tho work of inspection is done, and they aro probably 
quite able to lay their Huger on the men by whom it has 
been done best and who are most competent to tako caro 
that other men do it well. Tho doubt is whether they 
will be bold onough to recommend these men, and these 
men only, to the Lord President, and whether tho Lord 
President will be bold enough to act upon thoir recom- 
mendation. 


WIMBORNE MINSTER. 

W E are sorry to learn that another of our groat historic 
churoheB is in trouble. Tbo central tower of Wimbormt 
Minster has recently given signs of failure, and prompt and 
decided measures will have to be tali on to arrest the mischief. 
Wimborne, though not one of our grandest, minsters, and much 
inferior in size to the neighbouring churches of Sherborne, Hornsey* 
or Christchurch, scarcely yields to any of them in architectural 
and historic interest. Its remarkable "outline, presenting a low 
massive central lantern, and a tall western tower, reproducing on a 
miniature scale tho outline of Ely, and that of Hereford till a 
hundred yearn back, cannot fail to attract attention. These two 
towers indicate the double destination of the church. The central 
tower, of Transitional date, was that of the collegiate church ; the 
western, of a thoroughly parochial type, was added by the parish* 
loners in the middle of the fifteenth century, as at Blyth, and Christ- 


church, and elsewhere, to hold the peal of belli. It Is the earlier "of 
these towers, that standing in the centre of the fabric, thatiein danger. 
Serious cracks, we are told, have shown themselves in the north- 
eastern pier of the crossing. The other three piers alio afford 
ominous indications of internal movement ; and, as the fractures 
aro slowly but surely increasing, it » no longer a matter of doubt 
that the tower is, in builder’s language, “ alive,” and that nothing 
but a process of underpinning and strengthening the supports of 
the lantern will save this chief ornament of the fabric from 
eventual, perhaps speedy, ruin. The foundations of the tower 
appear to be sound, which is not always the case in Norman 
buildings, and give no indications of settlement or weakness. The 
source of tho mischief lies in the piers themselves. These, like 
the works of Norman builders generally, with all their seeming 
solidity, are so inartiiicially constructed that the wonder is, not * 
that they should bo failing now, but that they should have stQod 
so long. Their huge bulk and apparent strength are simply 
deceptive. Norman pillars are really nothing more than outside 
cases of ashlar, or cut stone, enclosing a core of rubble brought 
into something like cohesion by a vast quantity of mortar, 
but with no leal bond, either in itB own incoherent mass 
or with the external shell. For a time, longer or shorter (and 
certainly some of these Norman structures may boast of a 
tolerably extendod existence), these vast bulls stand by 
the sheer force of dogged resistance. But they carry the 
elements of their own ruin within them. In the lapse of centuries 
tho cohesion of tho core, small at first, weakens ; the rubble be- 
comes more and more friable, and is kept in its place merely by 
the strength of the outside case, from which, when an aperturo 
has been made, it has been known, as in the central tower of 
Hereford, to gush out in a continuous stream of powder for 
several seconds. As long as the Bhell is able to resist tne outward 
strain the structure will stand. But when once, as at Wimborne, 
the skin begins to burst, its fate is soaled. The ruin may be 
more or less gradual, but it is inevitable. 

There is hardly one of tho grand old Norman towers which 
impurl such stateliness to our cathodrals and abbey churches which 
has not proved a damnosa harexhtas to after generations. Indeed 
almost from the time they were first built they have been 
tumbling about peoples oars. Bishop Walkolyn of Winchester 
was hardly cold m his grave when, in 1107, the massive tower 
of the cathedral he had built fell to tho ground — in indignant 
remonstrance, so men said, at the unhallowed corpse of the 
lied King having been buried beneath it. Towards the oud 
of the same century towers fell at the cathodrals of Gloucester 
and Worcester. The central tower of Lincoln came crashing 
down in 1 240, while one of the canons was preaching in the nave, 

“ the very stones crying out,” as he asserted, against the 
alleged oppression of Bishop Grostete, in claiming to per- 
form an ofiicial visitation of his cathedral church. Abbot 
Simeon's central tower at Ely, though outlasting that of 
his brother Walkolyn at Winchester by two centuries, came 
down in 1321, after long threatening, “with a horrible ruin 
and collision of stones, which shook the whole city like an earth- 
quake.” A fortunate loss we muy consider it, as it gave scope for 
the erection of wlmt Mr. Fergusson has justly termed “perhaps 
the most beautiful and original design in the whole range of 
Gothic architecture,” Alan of Walsinghams unrivalled octagon. 

The faulty principles of construction of the mediroval builders are 
shown by u multitude of similar catastrophes at Evesham, 
Dunstable, and elsewhere, us well as by the instances where the 
threatened ruin has boon averted, either, as at Peterborough 
(somewhat 011 the principle of tho Irishman who killed his pig to 
save its life), by pulling down the falling tower, or, which was 
more commonly the case, as at Wells, Salisbury, and Canterbury, 
by internal buttresses and strainer-arches, and other engineering 
devices, commonly more successful than beautiful. But, passing 
these by and coming to modern times, the Norman central tower 
of the grand abbey church of Selby, which forms so conspicuous 
an object to travellers on the Great Northorn line, fell in 1690, 
crushing the south transept, which was never rebuilt. The tower 
itself was replaced by an ugly structure in the bald PaU&dian 
style of the day, which we hope will not be allowed to dia%ure 
the beautiful church much longer. The western tower of Here- 
ford Ottthedml, standing, like the bell tower at Wimborne, in the 
contro of the west end, was allowed to crumble to pieces in X786 
before the very eyes of its guardians, who, probably congratulating 
themselves on being well rid of a source of constant trouble and 
expense, made no attempt to rebuild it j and, to close the list, 
in our own day, on the 21st of February, 1861, the central tower 
and spire of Chichester Cathedral fell, in spite of the most 
strenuous and well-considered efforts to avert the ■ ruin 5 to 
quote tho late Professor Willis’s graphic description, “ the spire 
descending perpendicularly into the church as one telescope 
tube slides into another, the mass of the tower crumbling beneath 
it.” A similar downfall was averted in the cathedrals of 
Hereford. St. David’s, and St. Albans by the engineering skill of 
Mr. Oottingham and Sir Gilbert Scott, and still more recently to 
the south-western tower of Lincoln Cathedral— where the enormous 
woight of the fourteenth-century belfry was crushing Bishop 
Alexander’s Transitional work below, and even the apparently { 
solid substructure of Remirius— by that of Sir Gilbert's distin- 
uiahed successor as the Cathedral architect of the day. Mr. 

. L. Pearson. In the last-named cases the work of undemnnlng 
and rendering the Crushed substructure onee mere equal to the 
support of tne enormous weight above it. which durixur the 
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operation had to bebome up in mid-air by hupre balks of timber, 
'was one of giganticfljlifficulty as well as of the extremest delicacy. 

At Wimtorne* from the smaller dimensions of the fabric, and the 
less formidable weight of the tower, the difficulties will be Icbs 
alarming and the work less costly. It is, however, a task whioh im- 
peratively oalls for the best architectural skill, and for that courage 
united with discretion which nothing but large experience can 
supply. We earnestly hope that local or diocesan claims will not 
be allowed any undue weight, but that those with whom the re- 
sponsibility of the restoration rests will not scruple to take 
counsel with the first architectural engineers of the day, and will 
place the actual work in the hands of one who has elsewhere 
proved his ability to cope with tho difficulties and dangers in- 
separable from such an undertaking. The seat of the evil 
\ lying within, in tho originally faulty construction and the 
subsequent disintegration and decay of tho masonry, no mea- 
sure can prove really effectual but tho taking down of the 
defective pier or piers, and their rebuilding with tho utmost 
solidity. All patching or piecing is to bo deprecated. It 
would merely hide tho mischief temporarily, deferring, but in no 
sense arresting, the downfall. Such a course was at first adopted 
at Chichester. New stone work was built up round tho rotten 
core and bonded with its mass, and with what result wo know 
only too well. The old fissures spread into the new masonry, 
and new ones soon bcgAn to open. Tho outside casing exhibited 
only too plainly the hopeless state of disintegration ot the mass 
behind, and before many months were over tno tower and spire 
collapsed, and the whole work had to he begun where it ought to 
have originally commenced — from the foundation. The only true 
policy in such cases is Strafford's “ thorough.” 

\Ve must at the same time express our hopo that the restoration 
of the tower will not extend beyond the necessary reconstruction 
of the failing piers, and the resetting of any portions of the external 
work which are actually dangerous. Tho pyramidal pinnacles 
and heavy battlements added after the fall, in 1660, of tho 
spire which onco crowned it, for the removal of which sorao nro 
clamouring, though coarse in detail and out of harmony with the 
beautiful Transitional arcades beneath them, are by no means bad 
in effect, and are of groat value as marking an epoch in that 
history of tho fabric which is so distinctly written, contury alter 
century, on its walls, and which would bo falsified by their 
destruction. The re-erection of tho spire, however much we may 
regret its loss, would certainly be unwise. Strengthen the piers ns 
much as you please, still, unless the whole of the tower were rebuilt 
(and that, we fancy, tho Wiinbornians are not quite prepared 
for), the additional weight could hardly fail to prove a great 
element of mischief to the already crazy structure. 

Wimbome Minster suffered such irreparablo injury at the hands 
of restorers twenty-five years back that the very thought of a 
second restoration is alarming. Wo are far from denying that 
some very desirable changes were then effected, in tho removal of 
tho pews and galleries with which the interior was encumbered, 
tho opening of tho beautiful central lantern and of tho western 
tower arch, while tho removal of the plaster disclosed a most in- 
teresting feature in tho original Norman clerestory ol tho nave. 
But these gains were sorely outweighed by other unwarrantable 
changes. Old features were done away with, and now ones intro- 
duced, to the confusion of the archmologist ; mouldings were re- 
cut, and the stonework retoolod; the exterior of tho choir was 
cased in smooth new ashlar, imparting a painfully modern air to 
the venerable building ; while, by that comploto misconception of 
the true purpose and meaning of a collegiate church which liaa 
operated so fatally elsewhere, which treats what is really two 
churches ns one to be uBed at ono And tho same time from 
end to end, tho choir was, as far ns was practicable, thrown into 
the nave, and the essential distinction between tho church of tho 
college and the church of tho parishioners was obliterated. Hap- 
pily it was impracticable to destroy the grand ascents by which the 
eastern limb is elevated, and tho sacrarium, which Btands upon a 
vaulted crypt, raised again to a still greater height. But the incom- 
parably rich cinque-cento choir fittings, with their stalls and gor- 
geouB over-arching canopies and elaborate screens, dating from the 
fall of the spire, which exhibited the most perfect example of a 
Jacobean choir in England, the organ occupying its true position 
over the western entrance above the returned stalls, were ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to the vain hope of making the whole area avail- 
able for congregational purposes. As it Stood a quarter of a 
century ago. the choir of Wimbome Minster was one of the most 
charming things that could anywhere be seen ; beautiful as a 
work of art, and invaluable as an example of ritual arrangement. 
But, in spite of the late Mr. Petit’s earnest pleading in their behalf, 
the stalls were lowered, tho canopies demolished, the organ 
dethroned, the choir gates removed, and the wholo so completely 
zeoonsitructed as to lose nearly the whole of its architectural 
interest and the wholo of its ritual value, and to afford one 
of the many prdofs that restoration and destruction are too 
often convertible terms. No such barbarism is, we hope, pos- 
glble now— though such examples as the west front of St, Albans 
and Lincoln’s Inn Ohapel are not reassuring — but we shall 
watch the works at Wimbome with painful interest. Hints 
that have been let fall as to the restoration of the transepts 
us apprehensive lest their venerable masonry should be 
destined to lifiippear under a casing of modem ashlar, m that of 
the choir has done, and the exterior lose the small remains of anti- 
quity it still exhibits. No single stone should be tampered with, 
unless ite state of deeay is such as to endanger the stability of the 


building, A smooth modern wall may be very pleasing to the eyes 
of a nineteenth-rent ury restorer, but to n lover of the past it is 
utterly uninteresting. 

This danger, however, is not unlikoly to be averted for the present 
by the want of funds to carry out tho restoration. Wimbome, rich 
as it is in historical memories as one of the chief towns of Wessex* 
from the days of St. Aldbelm and King Ine down to those of 
Alfred’s elder brother Etholred, who lies buried in tho minster 9 
and Edward the Elder, is but a small county town of no great 
wealth ; while the county of Dorset has suffered more severely 
than rnoBt from agricultural depression — its population having 
fallen from 195,544 in 1871 to 190,979 in 1881— and is hardly in 
a position to contribute very largely to the restoration of its 
venerable historic minster. Threo hundred and forty yean ago, 
when the central tower, then weighed down by its tall stone 
spire, had “ foundered and was lyke to foil,” and there was " no 
money left vn tho church boxu,” the silver reliquary which had 
in more religious days enshrined the head of thoir sainted 
foundress, Cuthburli, King I no’s sister, presented itself to the 
minds of the parishioners as a hopeful means of raising the ne- 
cessary funds. In a still extant letter to Thomas Cromwell, 
then omnipotent with his royal master, dated 1538 (the year 
of the demolition of shrines and the confiscation of reliquaries 
to the King’s use), the guardians of the church state that “ need 
conBtraynth ” them ‘‘to sell the sylvur y l ys about the seyed 
hed of Soynt Cuthborow," which they concoivo belongs to tha 
parishioners, “ as y* was made by their charity,” and they bog the 
then universal rofereo to cortily them “ y t they may sell tho sylver 
and not offend their prince.” "Whether the reliquary was used aa 
the parishioners desired or went to tho King’s mol ting-pot we are 
not informed. But as not very many years afterwards the 
dreaded catastrophe took place in tho fall of the spire, we may 
perhaps conclude that the latter was the enso. Happily Oanford 
Mauor is not far off; and we may hope that the iron of tho 
mines of Dowlais may prove a more effectual means of reinstating 
the foundering tower than tho silver of St. Outhburh's head. 


REPUBLICAN' BAPTISM. 

I T is rather unkind of the Standard'* Paris Correspondent to 
describe M. Victor Ileuri do Kochofort-Lu^ay as M a grey- 
headed old man.” Urcy-lietided he certainly may be, but old ho 
as certainly is not. in the country of note* de namcmee it is not 
very easy to play tricks with the date of your birth, and there is 
no reason to doubt the statement usually made that M. Rochefort 
Is a man of mille-huit-cent-trento in the sense of having been born 
in that famous year. However, M. Rochefort has gone through 
a sufficient number of experiences to ago him. To have been not 
onco, but twice or thrice, the most popular man in Paris, if not in 
France ; to have thrown away more opportunities than most men 
in thoir wildest dreams hope to possess ; to have been transported 
to the other side of the world and to have run away there- 
from, not to mention a dozen or so of duels, are experi- 
ences quito enough to turn a man grey. It does not, however, 
appear that years have brought the philosophic mind to M« 
Rochefort. He is just as shrewd as ever on his few sano points, 
and the bco buzzes just as loudly in the vacant spaces of his 
bonnet. If, for instance, it is true that the French Government 
is going to prosecute him for his very wholesome and timely com- 
ments on tho Tunis expedition, then he has done another excellent 
stroke of business, and will have another opportunity, which, 
beyond all doubt, he will throw after the rest. But on Saturday 
night in last week the boo was buzzing very loudly indeed. It 10 
one of the most interesting points in tho history of Freethought 
that Freethinkers are nearly always unhappy without some sub- 
stitute for the forms and ceremonies which they pride themsolvea 
on having rejected. They thrust tho “ mummery ” out of tha 
Christian door; but, somehow or other, it comes back again 
through the Secularist window. The remarkable work which was 
the occasion of tho lirBt expression of community t»f soul between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bradlaugh contains ninny instances of this, the 
most singular of which is perhaps the Freethought form of dismissal, 
in which tho faithful are requested to '* keep the social system in 
view,” as if it were likely to play them a kind of confidence trick. 
Readers of the late Mr. J. 8. Mill have not forgotten his com- 
ments— in which, for once in a way, ho showed that he had no 
small sense of humour, or might have had under other circum- 
stances— on the remarkablo Comlian substitute for the sign of the 
cross. This, if we remember rightly (for we quote from memory), 
consists in successively touching the organs, according to 
phrenology, of the more important passions mid faculties of tho 
mind ; and Mill suggests, with much gravity, that if any ono 
will try tho process beforo a looking-glass he will see reasons 
for doubting its impressiveness. We are not certain whether 
the Parisian “ Freetlioughtists ” havo adopted this sign ; but 
it is not likely, for Comto is now generally regarded by 
them as a terriblo reactionary. They have, however, perhaps 

on the advioo of Mr. Bradlaugh, devised a ceremony of civil 
marriage to supplement tho august performance of the moire and 
his tcharpe, though a sincere Republican might be excused for 
thinking this an insult to the Republic. In the case of baptism, 
the need of a comforting substitute is even more evident, for 
here there is no mayor and no scarf to fill up the place of the 
detested priest and his trappings. Accordingly, M. Rochefort’s 
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brains, which are active if also volatile, have been called upon to 
meet the occasion. Wo do not think that thin is the first instance 
of the celebration of the rite, but it was attended by some pleas- 
ing utterances of tho Pontiff, and therefore deserves the pro- 
minence which has been given to it. 

M. Rochefort must be complimented upon a n improvement on 
the original Republican baptism of Carrier. That ceremony con- 
sisted, not in tying tho victims together ns in the case of the 
Republican marriage, but in pitching them simply and singly, 
or sometimes in boatfuls, into the Loire. Rut circumstances 
alter coses, and the Republic of to-day is for the moment in a 
milder mood. Instead of nn uncouth of able river bank, with 
devotees of equality and fraternity waiting to poke back the 
victims into tho stream if by any chance they should be washed 
ashore, the scene of the rite was a comfortable inn at St. Denis, 
known as the “ Lapin qui Fume ” — doubtless from its expertnoss 
in providing the beloved gibvlottc , as to the composition of which 
sceptical Parisians have theories. This Rabelaisian atmosphere 
may perhaps be in part responsible for the singular statements 
which, as we shall see, the Pontiff or Patriarch, or whatever he is 
to be called, proceeded to make. Everybody diuod, and then M. 
Rochefort gave them nu account of his voyage round the world ; 
the result of which apparently has been that M. Rochefort's heart, 
untravelled, fondly turns to home. The Fronch Alone, said he, 
were really independent and liberal, which, considering that the 
French sent the speaker to New Caledonia, must be said to be 
a proof of magnanimity and forgiveness of injuries which, if we were 
not AfrAid of insulting M. Rochefort, might almost be called 
Ohrintian. The French alone, continued the orator, knew how 
to get rid of deBpots. Hero there seems to be a slight suspicion 
of national* vanity, for the process, though the expertness of the 
French nation in it cannot be contested, was not original in their 
caso, and has been freely imitated. To provo bis case, however, 
M. Rochefort suggested that his audience should go to England. 
There they would find that the working-men could not shake off 
the trammels of religion, and that they were all convinced that 
Lords were made of a different clay from themselves. It is not 
exactly clear whether these two statements are to be regarded as 
connected in the ratio of r.iuHe and effect, or whether they are inde- 
pendent proofs of the inferiority of Englishmen. If the former be 
the case, M. Rochefort is to be congratulated on having added to 
the famous saying, “ No bishop, no king,” “ No religion, no 
House of Lords,” and on having indicated to the enemies 
of the Upper Iiouso in England where they must begin. 
But M. Rochefort had more to say about the House of 
Lords. 44 If his hearers could only see it I All the mombera got 
as drunk as porters and staggered’nbuut the lobbies.” Now this 
is really interesting. M. Rochefort has been in England, though, 
if we mistake not, for no very long period. His intelligence ab tc 
the House of Lords may therefore be first band, or it may be 
derived from his friend Mr. Purnell and the other Irishmen who 
visited him not long ago in Paris ; or, to adopt a third and perhaps 
the uiOBt probable hypothesis, it may be an instance of the national 
habit of valiant aud unhesitating deduction. M. Rochefort has 
doubtless studied the English lnngunge, and has come across the 
phrase *’ as drunk as a Lord.” By careful examination of tho 
context he has discovered that thi* is used fo imply an unusual 
aud specially glorious state of drunkenness. Obviously, then, the 
practical English would not compare very drunken persons to Lords if 
Lords were not very drunken persons. We caii supply Al. Rochefort 
with several arguments of a similar kind and of still greater weight. 
It is known, for instance, that the House of Lords has a strong 
objection to sitting after the dinner-hour if it can help it. Clearly 
the reason of this is that its members know themselves to be in a 
state of utter uufitness for thnir duties. To stagger About the 
lobbies is one thing ; but to slugger round tho Woolsack in the 
vain endeavour to climb upon it is another and a very different 
thing. Any Lord of sense would know that his brother Lord, the 
Lord Mayor (who is obliged to keep sober for thiB very purpose 
during his term of offlee), would come and take him in custody, 
and put him in tho Tower, if he behaved himself in this way. 
So he and his fellbws wisely adjourn about eight o'clock, and 
stagger about tbe lobbies to their hearts’ content. It very odd 
that when, not long ugo, a discussiou took place about the possi- 
bility of lengthening the hours of the Peers' sittings, this simple 
explanation of the difficulty did not suggest itself. Rut they 
manage these things much better in France. 

After a little abuse of M. Gambetta, the toast of the evening, or 
at least its equivalent, seems to have made its appearance. The 
formula appears to be this, “ Citoyeus aud citoyennos ” (wo hope it 
Was the other way, but we follow our text), “ we ure about to pro- 
ceed to the initiation of three young children to whom Freetbought 
opens its ranks. It is requisite that we should emancipate our- 
•elves from antiquated superstition before we can think of extir- 
pating tyranny.” Then M. Kochefort proceeded to open the ranks of 
Freetbought to three small children, aud to emancipate them from 
antiquated superstition. The actual ceremony seems to have been 
simple in the highest degree. The Pontiff attached pieces of red 
ribbon round tbe neck of each child, for all, the world as if they 
bad been black kittens or white tiuHy puppies. Citait tout . 

Somebody once suggested that, instead of Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country, it would nave been much more appropriate if Mr. 
Browning had called France Red Silk Ribbon Country. No French- 
man in the past has been for something like a century happy 
unless he had some of this substance at his buttonhole ; and it is 
clear that no right-minded Bnd Free thinking Frenchman in the 


future will bo happy unless he has some move round his neok. 
The outward and visible sign cannot be said Jto be expensive or 
painful or troublesome to procure. But, on tne other hand, it is 
open to the objection that it will get very shabby, especially if 
the infants are subjected to proper ablutions, and that it will be 
uncommonly tight by the time they reach man's and woman’s 
estate. Perhaps a solemn ceremony of letting out the ribbon 
might be devised hs a kind of Republican confirmation, in lieu of 
that iiist communion which a patriotic moire somewhere in 
France ling just rewarded some young persons for neglecting. 
As has been hinted already, there seemB to be a savour of 
antiquated superstition about, tbe rite. Freetbought should 
surely be more independent of forms and ceremonies. But 
M. Rochefort doubtless knows bis people best. The worst of it is 
that there seems to be no central authoritv for introducing uni- 
formity in the matter, which is very desirable. Perhaps M. Paul 
Bert, when lie takes office, will look to this. But M. Paul Bert 
is so identified not, indeed, with Christianity, but with Anti- 
christ, as M. Rochefort understands that personage — that is to say, 
with M. Gambetta — that he would probably be suspect to tbe sub- 
scribers of tbe Intranxigeant. M. Rochefort had better, therefore, 
devise a new book of rites and uses himself; and if he has any 
time to spare, it would be exceedingly interesting to have a volume 
of English Notes as well from his hand. It is a long time since we 
have really seen ourselves as we are, and Al. Rochefort's intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of the House of Lords marks him out 
as the man to succeed MM. Esquiros and Taino. 44 A Night with 
the House of Lords ” would bo au invaluable chapter for the 
purposes of tho English enemies of that institution. As for the 
address at St. Denis, the only thing to be feared is that M. 
Rochefort should have raised feelings rather of envy than of abhor- 
rence among the customers of the <k Lapin qui Fume.” There was 
a time when most Frenchmen were sober; out that time, at least in 
the great towns, is over, and scandal will have it that the purest 
Republican politics are usually found in conjunction with the 
most ardent devotion to the practice familiarly known by the 
phrase tuer le ver. Lot us hope that there is ab much truth in this 
imputation as in M. Rochefort's description of the nightly habits of 
Lord Shaftesbury and tho bishops. Perhaps, however, there is a 
set of Republican commandments as well as a Republican liturgy, 
and one of them is 44 Thou shalt bear false witness against all 
aristocrats.” 


NEWGATE. 

T HE precise reasons which induce the Oity authorities to 
demolish Newgate have not yet been made public. To tbe 
outsidor it would sometimes appear os if every municipality and 
corporation, religious or lay, was subject to periodical tits of 
destructiveness. As a prison, Newgate, no doubt, is antiquated ; but 
we shall probably see the present building succeeded by a smaller 
one for tho salt) custody of prisoners during the sessions, and 
may ask without impertinence why the old prison could not have 
been a little altered and nmde suitable without absolute destruc- 
tion. Many of the arguments Against the removal of Temple Bar 
apply with greater force here. We were told, for instance, by 
innumerable writers that Temple Bar was the last of the City 
gates. They forgot, or nevor knew, that it never had been a Oity 
gate ; but Newgate is unquestionably one wing of a real Oity gate, 
buying been built on the site of the southern portion of the ancient 
arched entrance to the Oity from Ilolborn. As to associations, 
also, Newgate is far more interesting than Temple Bar. It vies, 
iu fact, with the Tower in the eminence of its involuntary inhabi- 
tants. Though it would be a mockery to say of the present 
edifice that it is ornamental, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
satisfactory public buildings in London — gloomy, strong, impres- 
sive, and with its object as plainly marked on it as if the word 
“ prison" was stamped on every stone. Dance, its arobitoct, 
deserves the credit of having designed a perfectly simple, but 
perfectly suitable, fapade, the more bo as, though it is three 
hundred feet long, it has no windows, except in the eentral 
portion, only thirty feet in width. Although the height is only 
tifty feet, tho effect produced by the mere mass and outline is 
comparable to that of a Norman keep. Tho central lodge, withits 
numerous arched windows in live stories, has been severely criti- 
cized ; but, without some such feature, the plainness of tbe rest of 
the front might have failed of its due effect. The earlier design 
consisted of only three stories with an entablature, but the present 
arrangement is very preferable. The statues removed from the old 
Gate, aud now set up in two niches on tbe front and two at 
the south side, are somewhat incongruous, and the festoons of 
fetters lbrin a very lugubrious kind of ornament, The hundred 
years of its existence have seen many alterations and improvements 
of the interior, but have left the exterior substantially as it was 
when the new building was completed in 1782. 

The name of Newgate may be compared with that of Newport 
at Lincoln. Both belong to the entrances of Roman dries. It 
may be too much to say that Newgate is the oldest ol the London 
Oity gates, but it would be difficult to prove the greater antiquity 
of its rivAl, Bishopsgate. As a Roman gate it has the advantage, 
for the northern entrance to Roman London was some distenoe to 
the east of the site of rile medieval Bishopsgate, while Newgate is 
very near the plaoe where the WatUng Street reached the Oil* 
wall. When the Romans had diverted the dd road at what m 
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now the Marble Aroluao that it no longer pursued the course of 
the modern Park Lanr* to the ford at Westminster, but turned 
towards what was then the newly-constructed bridge at London, 
the place of the gate on the hill was determined by the place in 
the valley below of the bridge over the Fleet. The Hole-bourn in 
later times took an English name from its course among the high 
clay banks of Ooldbatn Fields ; here it became a tidal estuary 
wide enough for ships probably as large as any then built A 
water-gate may have existed at Ludgate, though there are certain 
indications to the contrary ; but the principal entrance to the later 
Roman Lor “ 
of the road 
towards the 
pane; but 

Original site. The exact date of the alteration to which Newgate 
owes its existence will now, in all probability, never be known. 
It irniBt have been after the Roman occupation of Britain, but 
that is all we can say with certainty. Of Newgate itself, how- 
ever, it will be safe to assert that it was iirst built when the 
Homans made their new wall to take in not only the ancient city, 
hut also its suburbs. Even here, too, the exact dato eludes us, 
hut it must have been between the time of Julian the Apostate 
nnd that of Valentinian, or in the ten years between a.d. 360 and 
370 . 

To account for the name “ New ” as applied to this ancient gate 
we must come nearly a millennium further down tho stream of 
history. A mistake of Stows on this head has been repeated 
tLgain and again, lie asserts that the enlargement of St. Paul’s 
-bo obstructed the highway that passengers had to go round by 
Paternoster Row to reach Ludgate. in reality the enlargement 
eastward of St. Paul’s did obstruct the Watling Street and cut it 
off from its western extremity, now Nowgato Street. Rut though 
this synchronises very well with the rebuilding of the old gate 
towards Holborn in the reign of Henry 1 . or Stephen, it by no 
means follows that it was caused by it. The road through 
Newgate existed before St. Paul’s itself. But Stow and many 
other writers since his time believed that Ludgate was called 
after King Lud ; and if any one nowadays is of this opinion, all 
the other improbabilities and inconsistencies of the story Are as 
nothing. It is curious to observe that, if the 44 New ” gate is one 
of the two oldest, the 11 Aid ’’ gate is absolutely the newest of all. 
Newgate was called 44 new ” with reference to Aldgntu, which was 
built at the time when a bridge over the Lja at Stratford made 
An exit necessary to the eastward of Bishopsgatc. Shortly after, 
within tho lifetime of ono generation, tho Chamberlain's Gate was 
rebuilt, and, the ( ’haniborlain himself having been forgotten, his 
.gate usurped the then waning newness of Aldgate. This Chamber- 
lain was, of course, the same William who held of tho King at 
the time of the Domesday survey a vineyard at “ Holeburne,” 
probably on or close to the site of the Charterhouse, and there- 
fore not very far from tho gate. 

The Roman fashion of nmking gaols of gates was imported into 
Britain from the East, and in the present cose has probably, with 
Rllle intermission, prevailed ever since. Ludgate was also a prison 
—a 11 free prison,” says Stow, referring, of course, to its use for the 
freemen of the City. Newgate was to some extent appropriated 
to tho ubo of the inhabitants of the adjoining county of Middlesex, 
which about the time of the first rebuilding had been granted in 
farm to the citizens. The inconvenience or the gaol os popula- 
tion increased caused the many complaints which appear in the 
pages of every London historian. So far back as 1419 there is an 
entry in the Letter-book of the Corporation, quoted by Riley, in 
which mention is made of the fetid and corrupt atmosphere of 
“ the heynouse gaol of Newgate.” Ludgate had been abolished 
as a prison, and the result was that many 44 citizens and other 
reputable persons ” were committed to Newgate, and died, 44 who 
might have been living, it is said, if they had remained in Lud- 
gate, abiding in peace there.” Sir Richard Whittington was mayor 
at this time, and three years later at his death left money for the 
improvement of Newgate, 41 seeing that every person is sovereignly 
bound to support, and he tender of, the lives of men.” There is a 
view of the gatehouse so improved in the Grace collection. It is 
taken from Boyley's rare Ilcrba Parief.it, 1650. The wallflower is 
represented growing over two of the windows. The whole building 
was afterwards 44 improved” by the introduction of classical 
features And statues.* This prison subsisted until it was burnt 
by the Gordon rioters — the present prison, which had been 
founded a few years before, being already in part completed on 
the south side of the gate. The Surgeon’s Hall, so celebrated 
for alleged resuscitations, stood a little further to the south in 
ihe Ola Bailey, but it was now removed, and a part of the 
Sessions House stands on the site. A portion, however, of the 
older building long survived, being the 44 condemned cells.” They 
bad in several senses a right to the name ; but, though every humane 
person, and many besides, spoke or wrote of them with horror, the 
practice of hanging for felony declined before they were removed 
or improved. One writer discloses a state of things hardly 
•credible even 44 sixty years since.” The convicts were crowded 
like sheep in a pen. That these 41 unhappy beings were not 
victims to the most malignant diseases” he attributes to the 
kindness of a late keeper, 44 who frequently assisted their wants at 
Pie own expense.” This last sentence reveals conditions horrible 
to think of, even now. 44 When Mr. Nield visited this prison, 
one-half of the prisoners, particularly the women, were miserably 
poor, and covered (scarcely covered) with rags. This does not appear 
to he so much the **** just at this time.” Such was the state of 


don must have boon by Nowgate. A fragment 
which crossed tho City diagonally from Newgate 
great bridge over the Thames still bears its ancient 
even here the Watling Street is not quito on the 


Newgate so lately as 1815. After several even more shocking 
details, the writer goes on to say that, in order not to hurry poor 
wretches out of the world, in strict conformity to the letter 01 tho 
law, After twenty-four hours, the trials for capital crimes took 
place on Fridays, as Sunday was not counted a legal day. There 
is a curious plate in the Microeotm of Pugin and Rowlandson, 
which represents the interior of the chapel in Newgate on 
the Sunday intervening between trial Friday and execution 
Monday. It shows eleven felons, two of them women, in a 
kind of central pew painted black. In the middle of the pew is 
a table. On the table is a coffin. This was in 1 809. There is 
an account of the burning of the old gatehouse prison in one of 
Johnson’s letters. There were not above a hundred protestants 
at work, but they were left uumolested. There were no guards to 
prevent thoir carrying out their design, 44 without trepidation, as 
men lawfully omployed in full day. Such,” reflects l)r. Johnson, 
44 is the cowardice of a commercial place.” Had he lived in Land 
Leagu? times he might have made tho same reflection on the 
cowardice of an agricultural place. It was in the older building, 
then destroyed, that gaol fever made such terrible ravages. In 
2750 the Lord Mayor and two of tho judgos, and others to the 
number of sixty, died of it aftor tho sessions. This is the less 
wonderful, as we read that the prison was inadequately supplied 
with water. The new prison was at first little better in this respect. 
Lord George Gordon himself died in it of gaol fever thirteen years 
after his followers had destroyed the older buildings. Much im- 
provement took place in Nowgato ahortly after the date of 
Rowlandson and Pugin’s picture, yot in 1828 a visitor notes that 
thirty condemned persons might be seen in the two wards con- 
nected with the Press Yard, and congratulates humanity on the 
fact that none of them wore irons. It was not until 1817 that any 
classification of the prisoners was attempted. Tho coffin at ihe 
44 condemned sermon ” was disused about the same time. Mrs. 
Fry’s exertions on bohalf of the female prisoners resulted in great 
improvements in thoir condition. She taught them to make stock- 
ings and other articles, that by Belling them they might improve 
thoir prison furo. What thut was may he guessed, when it is 
mentioned as a matter for satisfaction by a visitor in 1825 that 
a regular allowance of food is 44 now ” made out of City funds. 


COURIERS. 

C APABLE couriors are a useful closa of men, whose services 
must always be more or less in request ; but we fear that, so 
far as the profits and romance of tho profession are concerned, its 
palmy days are gone by. Tho courier whom Lever delighted to 
paint with all the strong sympathies of his intellectual and some- 
what sensuous Bohomianism, may have been exaggerated by the 
novelist s lively fancy ; nevertheless, the character had considerable 
foundation in fact. \Vo remember the accomplished man of the 
world — refined, too, notwithstanding some touch of brusque 
rough-and-readiness — who entertained Mr. O’Leary at one of tho 
Dutch towns in the course of that gentleman’s wanderings. Mr. 
O’Leary's host was a bachelor and man of fortune, who, falling 
into tho ways of the aristocrats ho travelled with, loved to do 
things en seit/neur . Ilis taste in art and cookery was unimpeach- 
able, and he had cultivated it at othor people’s expense with 
the easy devotion of a lifetime. His little supper, with its 
slight but well-selected menu , was served to perfection. The 
wineB were in all respects worthy of the dishes. The plate 
and china were admirable of their kind. Gems by the Dutch 
painters wore suspended on the walls — investments no doubt, 
which, while they gave pleasure to the shrewd connoisseur in the 
meantime, might ultimately be parted with at a profit. For the 
courier of those golden days was alwayB turning 44 honest ” pennies 
or pounds ; and possibly this ono, while doing the honours of the 
wino-flosks, doomed that his guest might propose a deal with him. 
But Mr. O'Leary, who travelled in light marching dtder, had no 
thought of tho kind ; and abandoned himself with frank unreserve 
to the cookery, the claret, and the charms of conversation. In 
conversation his talkative host Bhuwod to extreme advantage. Ile 
had been everywhere, Been everything, and was acquainted with 
most people of Any mark, at all events by sight or by report He 
bad a general smattering of all the arts, as of all the European 
languages, and an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes and ^col- 
lections. He related his experiences with the adroitness of the 
practised raconteur, who can be dramatically voluble without 
becoming tiresome. We forgot at this moment whether in the 
course of his confidences he touched upon his own early history. 
Nor indeed is that of any great consoquence, since probably hia 
reminiscences would hAve boon more picturesque than trust- 
worthy. CleArly he was a man of parts and ambition, like many 
more of his class ; and he might have made his way to some 
distinction in other callings than that of which he was an 
ornament. But tbe road in those days had irresistible attractions 
for roving spirits in love with adventure, who were philosophical 
enough to put false pride in their pockets, and not stand too nieely 
on the semblance of gentility. 

Con Oregan, another of Lever's heroes, puts its advantages 
and recommendations very forcibly when contrasting his own 
position as grand vizier and dragoman to a rich travelling party 
with that of the highly-educated young tutor who was an uncon- 
sidered member of their suite. The courier carried the bag, and 
most likely mapped out the tour. At oil events, he directed all 
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the details, and was charged with the everyday outgoings of the 
budget. There were handsome commissions to be made, according 
to precedents, on a great, and generally regardless, expenditure. 
The sumptuous traditions of the leisurely grand tour still 
survived. Nowadays when a wealthy peer starts en garqon for 
Vienna or St. Petersburg he drives down after dinner to Charing 
Cross, having sent his man on before with the portmanteaux. 
Formerly, the long and insufferably tedious diligence journey 
was out of the question for a man of fashion and ample means. 
He was absolutely constrained by circumstances to post, and post- 
ing meant taking a carriage oi his own. The smart travelling 
chariot, with ita light wheels and strong patent axles, was shipped 
at Hover to be disembarked at Calais. If a gentleman went 
abroad with his wife and family, there was the lumbering family 
landau with rumble and banquette; and a fourgon to follow, 
charged with the heavy luggage. So stately a progress was 
necessarily leisurely. Frequent intervals of reposo were indis- 
pensable ; and it was always a question whether the needful horses 
might be forthcoming, even if an avant-couricr were sent oU ahead. 
Rich parvenus bad begun to vie with the old nobility and gentry 
in their claims for consideration ; and they asserted their preten- 
sions by even more reckless expenditure. When one of these 
formidable processions of vehicles rumbled up the ill-paved high 
street of the provincial town, it set all the landlords or the place 
on the alert. The patronage that must infallibly prove so pro- 
fitable depended on the good word of the courier. And who 
was the courier ? That was the question. Was be a friend of 
the house, or allied with the opposite establishment P lie of 
the “Silver Lion " had his ambition gratified and his appre- 
hensions Bet at rest when he recognized his good friend and 
gossip ' M. Jacques sitting in smiling dignity in the banquette 
of the leading carriage. The host had plenty of salutations and 
ceremonious observance at the service of M. Jacques's master, but 
the real homage was for M. Jacques himself. In lively gratitude 
for favours immediate and to come he danced obsequious attend- 
ance on that pleasant-mannered functionary. M. Jacques, if he 
were in amiable mood, behaved to the landlord with good- 
humoured tyranny, issuing peremptory orders with a cordial 
manner. As to his own personal comforts some slight and half- 
jocular reminders were sufficient. His tastes were sure to be 
consulted in any caso and his lightest wishes anticipated. The 
landlord requested his good friends company at a little supper in 
his private apartment, which he hoped might merit his approba- 
tion. The repast sont up to the travellers might do credit 
to the house, but the cook gave the best of his attention to 
the preparing of that little supper. Milord might approve the 
Bordeaux or Burgundy that would figure handsomely in to- 
morrow's note, buir it was the host himself who had fetched the 
particular seal for the courier from the reserved binn in the 
innermost corner of the cellar. We cannot profess to speak posi- 
tively as to the arrangements, tacit or express, between the con- 
federates in drawing up the bill ; but we should do the intelligence 
of M. Jacques groBB injustice if we did not assume that his interests 
were liberally considered, and in the course of a circular posting- 
tour through the kingdoms of Europe the sum-total of hia pickings 
muBt have amounted to something handsome. He liveu on the 
best while laying by for investment. He exercised that authority 
over his nominal superiors which is perhaps one of the most agree- 
able forms of arbitrary power. He enjoyed constant change of 
scene and society, and had every opportunity of cultivating and 
gratifying his artistic tastes ; and while reaping a richer harvest 
than usual during a prolonged residence in one of the great cities, 
he kept company in the couriers' rooms with congenial spirits, and 
had every opportunity besides for the pursuit of whoever amuse- 
ments he preferred. 

We do not doubt that there are couriers who even now do very 
fairly in a pecuniary point of view, hut the profession has been 
shorn of its Dest perquisites and the better part of its attractions. 
Couriers have suffered in common with Queen a messengers, banditti, 
Sc ©., and all the gontlemen who used to get a comfortable living 
on the road* Much must still depend on their employers, and 
occasionally there are respectable prizes to he drawn. The man 
is comparatively to be envied who is charged with the guardian- 
ship of some rich or timid elderly lady who comes to lean upon 
her counsellor with childlike confidence. Ho settles her stopping- 
places for her and arrangos the scale and manner of her living. 
She is trained to accept his estimates as a matter of course, and 
does her utmost to make the journey agreeable to him and to keep 
his temper at “ set fair." Should she show any disquieting symptoms 
of wayward independence, a courteous but significant intonation 
of the voice, or “ a flash" of silence more expressive than words, 
should be quite sufficient to reduce her to obedience. And so an 
intelligent courier ought to do well for himself when he goes 
abroad with the custody of a newly-married couple, especially if 
they should be innocent of Continental ways. The turtle-dovesare so 
engrossed with their billing and cooing that they have no thought 
to spare for sublunary matters. They are hut too grateful to the 
factotum who takes all trouble off their hands. The husband, 
who is still the devoted lover, thinks nothing too good for the 
object of his adoration. He strives to make each successive day 
a fete, and is apt to value the tributes he offers by the prices he 
pays. Naturally the courier, who is the minister of their pleasures, 
Is ready enough to meet his views in that respect; and the man 
knows besidts that a young husband in the hist stages of the 
honeymoon hesitates to haggle on questions of money. He 
would rather submit to be plundered with a good grace than have 


thenar of appearing mean and miserly. , But such exceptional 
chances of good luck as these can fell to/bufc few of the courier 
fraternity. As a rule, they must content themselves in the main 
with the hard and feat terms of their engagement, while their 
time-honoured perquisites have been suppressed or reduced by the 
publicity given to travelling charges under the new order of 
things. A family hound for Rome or the Engadine may engage 
a travelling servaut to act as interpreter and look after the 
luggage. But a glance at the opening pages of Bradshaw 
gives a bird's-eye estimate of the coat of the journey, ap- 
proximating very nearly to the truth ; and even the luggage- 
tickets, should one choose to examine them, show precisely the 
over-tax for extra weight. As for the hotel bills, they may he 
more or less elastic ; still the average cost of most of the ordinary 
items have come to be matters of general notoriety* Thus there p 
a fixed charge for dinner at the tabU-cTASte ; ana even a wealthy 
man with a head on his shoulders knows the usual price of a plain 
breakfast and luncheon ; and probably he may have the greater ob- 
jection to being cheated because his means notoriously afford ample 
margin for pillaging. Wines, he they had or good, are daSBined 
upon wine lists with the figures attached; and many of the 
grand establishments have introduced the innovation of ticketing 
the price of each separate apartment on ito walls. The consequence 
is that the courier of the present day is more of a servant and less 
of a man of the world than of old. But, in the absence of the former 
temptations to dexterous foats in financing, doubtless the profession 
has gained in respectability, since couriers can more easily afford the 
luxury of a conscience. Had it still offered its old inducements 
to somewhat unscrupulous adventure and ambition, we might 
have seen in those days of overcrowded careers a movement for an 
institution of gentlemen-couriers corresponding to that for lady- 
helps. As it is, the best opening it seems to offer to talents and 
energy is the prospect, after acquiring a climtble and some knowledge 
of the world, of marrying an elderly lady's-maid with savings, and 
embarking their joint fortunes in pn hotel or a fashionable lodging- 
house. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

T HE researches of students and antiquaries throw so much 
light nowadays upon obscure biographies that it is unsafe 
to predict that the most cherished horo of tradition will not turn 
out an impostor, or that the most mythical of legendary knights 
may not he rehabilitated and become a respectable historical per- 
sonage. One of the stories most dear to English youth, and 
hallowed by the associations of old rhymes and' picture-books, is 
that of Hick Whittington and his Cat. When Mr. Besant, charm- 
ing novelist but inexorable historian os he is, undertook, in con- 
junction with Mr. Rice, to tell, in the “ New Plutarch " series, 
the real facts about the life of the famous civic hero, we feared 
that we weto going to lose another friend of our childhood ; and 
that if, haply, the knight who was thrice Lord Mayor of London 
were spared us, the cat would bo ruthlessly consigned to the limbo 
of popular superstitions. We are happy to say that these dark fore- 
bodings have not been realized, and that both Whittington and hie 
Cat are proved to be most respectable, if not exactly prosaic, entities. 
It may be as well to remind the reader, in the first place, of the 
legendary history. One Richard Whittington, supposed to have 
been an outcast, for he did not know his parents, ran away from 
hiB tyrannical nurse and came to London, the streets of which he 
had been taught to believe were paved with gold. After two 
hungry days, and lying on the bulks at night, weary and feint, he 
got to a merchant’s house in Leadonhall Street, where he made 
many signs of his distressed condition. The cook declared that if 
he tarried there she would kick him into the kennel ; but the 
master, one Mr, Fitz-Warren, behaved in a more humane manner, 
and gave him employment as a scullion in his kitchsn. Being a 
well-favoured young fellow, he attracted the attention of his 
master's daughter, Mistress Alice; but aU the delicate kindness the 
young lady could show was counteracted by the cruelty of the 
churlish cook-maid, who not only subjected him to all kinds of 
ignominy, hut caused him to lie fiy night in an unfrequented place, 
overrun by rats and mice, which caused him much annoyance and 
suffering. At length, with a penny which he had earned by clean- 
ing the boots of one of his master’s guests, he bought a cat which 
henceforth became the comfort and solace of his existence. Not 
long after this event his master, Mr. Fitz-Warrep, adventured a ship 
to foreign parts, and, as was his wont, invited each of his servants 
to send something on it to try their fortunes, for which they were 
to pay neither freight nor custom. Whittington, amidst the jean of 
his fellow-servants, proffered his cat, which the captain took with 
him, and proceeded on his voyage by way of Blackwell. The oook- 
maid's tyranny, however, became insupportable, and Dick Whittington 
mode up his mind to run away ; so, having packed up his little bundle 
overnight, he set off on AH Hallows r Hay to ramble over the 
countay. But as he went through Moorfields, he fen into a 
pensive mood, and his resolution began to fail. Arriving at last 
at Holloway, he on a sudden heard Bow Bells ring out a many 
peal, and the words they seemed to sing were— 

Turn again, Whittington, ( 

Lord Mayor of Load?*. , 

So strong an impression did this make upon his mind that he 
hurried hack, reached his master's horns before any one wee astir, 
and got to hi usual drudgery. In the i ‘ 
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drived till to the edwt of Barbery, inhabited by the Moors, un- 
known to the Engliw; but finding the people courteous, the 
captain 1 and factor traded with them, and the King was so pleased 
with their wares that he gave the ship's officers an entertainment 
in his palace. A magnificent repast was spread upon the ground, 
but was immediately invaded by rats ana mice, which devoured 
all that came in their way. The story goes on to tell how the 
King purchased Whittington’s cat for a fabulous sum, and how 
the fortunate youth married his master’s daughter, became one of 
London's richest merchants, and was thrice Lord Mayor of the 
greatest city in the world. 

As might be expected, much of this popular legend proves to 
be pure romance, but the central facts are undoubtedly true. 
vWluttington, instead of being a friendless, nameless Adventurer, 
Was of gentle blood ; bis father was n knight and a country squire, 
who died in 1360, leaving three sons, of whom Richard, t he hero 
of the legend, was the youngest ; tho eldest succeeded to the pro- 
perty, which was not of very great value, the second stayed upon 
the estate to act as a sort of bailiff to his brother, aud the young 
Richard was apprenticed to a wealthy London merchant, Sir John 
Fits- Warren, himself a connexion of the Whittington family. No 
Authentic information exists as to the steps by which Dick 
Whittington arrived at success. The cat story has been laughed 
At and explained away by various writers ; but Dr. Lysons, an 
antiquary who has occupied himself with very extensive and 
learned researches upon this very subject, comes to the conclusion 
that it iB in the main true. The legend is not confined to London, 
but is told of one Alphonso, a Portuguese, who, being wrecked on 
the coast of Guinea, and presented by the King thereof with his 
weight in gold for a cat to kill their mice and ointment to kill 
their flies, improved his fortune so rapidly that he returned to 
Portugal, after fifteen years’ traffic, the third man in the kingdom. 
The first cat taken to South America was also purchased bv one 
Diego Almagro for 600 pieces of eight, and similar legends occur in 
Persian and Scandinavian literature. But, so far from the fact that 
the story is bo common proving its absurdity, Dr. Lysons is of 
opinion that it tends rather to show the probability that there 
may have been some foundation for it in reality. Cats have in 
many countries had great value. An early traveller in South 
Guinea confirms the statement that they are much prized by the 
blacks for ridding their houses of tho rats and mice which infest 
them. Gregory the Great, when he retired to a convent, took 
nothing with him but a cat; and there is a tradition that 
Mohammed used to carry a cat about with him in his sleeve. 
Arabian works contain Borne amusing stories about the samo 
animal. A Bedouin Arab who had never seen one before found 
a cat while upon his travels, and asked every one ho mot what the 
crqfLture was called, offering at tho same lime to sell it. Now it so 
happens that in tho Arabic language there nro a vast number of 
ziamos for ft cat, and one person would tell tho man that it was 
a sinnaur , another declared it to be a cott. , a third styled it a 
hitYch, and so on, but no one seemed inclined to make a bid for 
its possession. This so annoyed the man that lie threw his find 
away, cursing it for “ a beast of many names and little worth.” 
In another anecdote the cat has a higher value assigned to it. A 
Bedouin had lost his camel, and vowed that, if he found her again, 
be would sell her for a dirhem or groat. Finding her shortly 
Afterwards, he repented of his rash vow, and endeavoured to 
“ hedge ” with his conscience by tying a cat upon the camel’s 
neck, and proclaiming that the camel was for sale for a dirhem, 
but any intending purchaser must take the cat as well, at the 
pice of a hundred dinars — over forty pounds — for he could not 
sell the two separately. In ancient Fgypi it is well known that 
the oat was regarded with extraordinary respect ; it was one of 
the forms under which Isis was worshipped, and mummies of the 
animal are often found at the present day in the tombs and cata- 
combs which are so common in the laud of the Pharaohs. Thus 
there appears to be no initial objection to the story on the ground 
of the value or usefulness of the cat. Other suggestions have 
been made to account for the tale. One is that the word “ cat ” 
is a corruption of the French achat , a purchase j and another theory 
is that, since oollierB aud ships employed in the carriage of sea coni 
to London were called “ cats,” one of these may have been the 
foundation of Diok Whittington's fortunes. 

Of all these objections Mr. Besant disposes in a very com- 
plete manner. By the rules of the language achats could, never 
have become cats, but rather 11 ashats ” or " ashets.” As for the 
eea-cool view, he shows that ships of the description of the 
4t cat ’’could not have been built in tbo9o days, and that, more- 
over, the objection to coal fires in London was so strong at 
the time, while coal did not become an important article of 
trade until two hundred years later, that it is highly improbable 
that Richard Whittington, a mercer, should have dabbled 
in so unpopular aud unremunerative a trade outside bis own. 
On the ether hand, all the pictorial and architectural relics of 
Whittington represent him with the cat. A portrait which used 
to exist in the Mercer^ Hall, dated 1536, represented him as a 
man of Aixty years of age, in a free livery gown and black cap, and 
having a blade and white cat at his left band. In another portrait 
which exists, dated 1500, he is also represented with his hand rest- 
ing upon a cat. And, what is more to the purpose, when the 
^executors of Whittington, in accordance with the great merchant’s 
will, polled down and rebuilt Newgate, one of the figures which 
adorned tbs gate; as we learn from Maitland’s History of London, 
represented liberty, with the figure of a cat lying at his feet; 
fjfacliflg to Sir Richard Whittington, a former founder, who 


is said to have made the first stop to his good fortune by a 
cat. The strongest fact of all, however, is that the Whit- 
tingtons had a house in Gloucester, which they occupied until 
the year 1460, and in some recent excavations in the cellars 
of this building there was found a stone, probably part of a 
chimney, representing in basso relievo the figuro of a boy carrying 
in bis arms a cat. The workmanship appears to be of the fifteenth 
century, so that the discovery afford* proof that the family of 
Whittington in his own century believed the cat story. Mr. 
Besaut’s conclusion from all this is that Whittington, knowing 
that a cat was a valuable animal, did actually make his first 
venture while an apprentice by sending one out ; that the cat 
sold well, and tho profit gave him money and encouragement for 
other investments, and thus laid tho foundation of his fortunes. 
The sentimental part of the story, which makes Dick Whittington 
weep at parting with his pet, would seem to be of a piece with 
the legend of his lowly birth, and due to popular exaggeration and 
misconception. 

But if the early part of Whittington’s career is involved in com- 
parative obscurity, his public life is clear enough, for he figures in 
tho annnls of the City during a long period as an important 
merchant and civic officer, and served us Lord Mayor in 1396 and 
1397, and again in the year 1419. Iu 1416 he was returned as 
member of Parliament for the City. It was in his last mayoralty 
that Whittington entertained Ileury of Agincourt and his queen. 
“ The magnificence of this banquet astonished both tho King and 
his brido; probably there was not, iu all England and France 
together, another man who could have provided such ft banquet. 
. . . F.ven the fires were fed with codar aud perfumed wood. 
When Catherine spoke of it, tho Mayor proposed to feed tho flames 
with something still more costly and valuable ; and, in fact, he 
threw iuto the fire tho King’s own bonds, to the amount of 
6o,ooo/. Among the bonds were some, to the amount of 
io,cxx> murks, due to the Mercers’ Company; one of 1,500 marks, 
duo to tho Chamber of London ; one of 2,000 marks, belonging 
to the Grocers ; and nil Whittington’s private loans and 
advances. It is probable,” says Mr. Besant, “ that in burning 
these bonds the Mayor acted by previous agreement of the 
City ; but if not — if ho took on himself the loans due to tho 
Companies — he made a most splendid and princely gift. The sum 
of 60,000 /. advanced by one man would, even in those days, be 
considered enormous ; in those days it can hardly be reckoned as 
less than a million and a quarter of our present money.” 

Sir Richard Whittington died in 1423, leaving to tho City which 
he had served so long and so well an immense number of munifi- 
cent benefactions, which servo to keep his memory green until tho 
present day. In the course of the work which Mr. Walter Besant 
devotes to the life and legend of the famous Lord Mayor, he gives 
some most interesting details about the ancient City fife and his- 
tory, a notico of which we must reserve lor another occasion. In 
tho meantime, wo have seldom met with a pleasanter memoir than 
that from which the facts given nbovo are extracted ; and, if the 
legend loses something of its more romantic features, the true story 
is an interesting contribution to arclneological knowledge and an 
excellent example of a good and useful life. 


INCONVENIENCES OK MILITARY REFORM. 

N OT long ago we called attention to tho increased educa- 
tional demands which are now made on tho British 
officer, and which have been necessitated by I he rapid march of 
military science. Wo gave in detail the nature of tho examina- 
tions which have to he passed by each rank, and we remarked 
on the fact that no amount of good service in the field will, 
according to the General Order, be allowed, as heretofore, to serve 
iu lieu of examination, but that all must pass before they can hope 
for advancement in the service. This is duubtloss right and proper 5 
for the principal feature of modern war is the responsibility which 
may at any moment devolve upon subordinates ; and to allow an 
army to take the field with unmstructed officers would be simply 
suicidal. Lot us, therefore, by all means have our officors profes- 
sionally educated to as high a standard as possible ; but, at the 
same time, unless we are much mistaken, there is a somewhat 
serious question connected with this subject which will present 
itself before very long. 

Before beginning to discuss it, we must first of all consider the 
relations winch exist between the British officer and the State 
which employs him. They are very far from being the relations 
which usually exist between employer and servant When the 
lioyal Commission on promotion and retirement was sitting, 
one of its chief difficulties was found in the fact that inquiry 
into the systems of promotion and retirement in force in 
foreign armies was useless, inasmuch ns the position oC our 
officers has no parallel in any army in the world. It is pecu- 
liar and unique. With us, officers enter the service of their 
own free will, and leave it whenever thoy choose. The scale of 
pay which they receive for their services was fixed at Borne remote 
period in our military history, and has remained stationary over 
since, while its purchasing power has diminished about three- 
fold. But not merely does the British officer serve for wages 
that are confessedly and notoriously inadequate; he does even 
more, for out of his own pocket he relieves the taxpayer of what 
in every other country is a serious burden — he finds his own uni- 
form, his own chargers and horse furniture, and he provides 
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.nearly the whole of the money necessary to maintain the regi- 
mental band at n proper and respectable pitch of efficiency. In 
addition to this, he supports the national credit and reputation for 
hospitality in distant colonies and possessions in a manner which 
few people who livo at home have any idea of, and to an extent 
which he can ofieu but ill uil'ord. Now it is not to be supposed that 
all this lins been done by our officers without a quid pro quo. 
We cannot sum up tho matter better than by saying that there 
has hitherto existed a kind of tacit understanding between the 
State and the officers, by which the latter enjoyed, as compensation 
for inadequate pay und heavy expenses, irarauuity from hard work, 
a liberal annual allowance of leave, and the prestige and position 
which formerly attached to the Queen's commission. Such was 
virtually the compact between the two parties — a compact which 
was alike unwritten and unrecognized, but which nevertheless, 
like many other airungemonts of a similar nature, worked well 
and to the satisfaction of both. The bargain, however, begins 
to show symptornB of becoming decidedly one-sided. Circum- 
stances have rendered it necessary for the State to exact more 
work than formerly, and the quantity seems to be increasing with 
alarming rapidity. The establishment of officers is, from consider- 
ations of economy, maintained at bo low a figure as frequently 
to reduce the amount of leave annually granted ; while tho Militia 
and Volunteers have flooded the country with military titles, thus 
impairing alike their professional and their social value. 

Altogether tho prospects of tho officer are becoming somewhat 
unpleasant ; and, if we look further iuto them, they appear even 
worse. Our readers may remember that, when purchase was abol- 
ished, the immediate result was an utter stagnation of promotion, 
which attained to such a pitch that a Itoyal Commission was 
assembled to inquire into the matter ; and it was staled in the 
Report of this Commission that, unless some means were devised 
to maintain promotion, a great injustice would be committed. 
Accordingly compulsory retirement for nil who might be CAptainB at 
the ago ol forty was instituted. Thus, not merely does the officer 
find tne amount of work demanded from him nearly doubled, but 
he has also the agreeable prospect before him of finding that the 
whole of this work may be absolutely wasted, inasmuch as he 
may he turned adrift before ho becomes a major. More than this, 
ho has the satisfaction of knowing that the greater portion, if not 
all, of the said work is of a nature tliAt will be useless to 
him in any other profession. With regard to leave, we have 
already remarked that the incessant detaching of officers from 
their regiments, and the small establishments maintained, are 
gradually reducing the amount hitherto enjoyod. We are quite 
aware that many would-be military reformers have called attention 
to the large amount of leave granted to our officers, and have 
pointed out that the authorized two months and a half in the 
winter with a casual fortnight in the Bummer is far in excess of that 
allowed to any other department in her Majesty’s service. No 
doubt it is j no doubt also that officers should work ; but at the 
same time there are two Bides to the question. It is easy for 
reformers to declare that the nation hns a right to demand harder 
work^ a more moderate allowance of leave, and a cheerful resig- 
nation to summary dismissal on a small pension, combined with 
a feeling of gratitude that the pension is not smaller still j but 
the real question, we submit, is — Is the nation prepared to pay 
for it P It is all very well to say that when purchase was abolished 
we bought back our army At a heavy price in order to bo free 
to do with it and to manage it as we choose. The rising gene- 
ration of the class from which our officers are drawn can also 
do as they choose, and may decline to join tho army at all. It is 
merely the old saying over again, “ The labourer is worthy of his 
lure/' Hitherto the balance has been well preservede-that is to 
say, there has been very little labour and very little hire. Now it 
appears that a good deal of labour is demanded for the same hire, 
and we doubt whether labourers will continue to come forward 
much longer on such terms. The Radical will perhaps reply to this, 
14 Very good ; we will in future draw our officers from the ronkB.” 
To which the officer of the present may retort, “ Certainly you can*, 
but you will only make the army dearer than ever ; for, setting 
aside all considerations of discipline and efficiency, you cannot 
lower the present rate of pay ; besides which, you must tarnish your 
officers with uniform and equipment, and maintain your own bands/’ 
With reference to this matter, we may remark in passing that the 
chevrons or stripes which have heretofore been worn by sergaants 
of fusilier and light iufantry corps on both arms are in future only 
to be worn on one arm, and, according to a military contemporary, 
the saving effected by this alone will amount to several thousands 
annually. Our readers may therefore judge for themselves what 
would be the expense of providing officers’ uniforms. It would 
be simply immense, and would swell our already inflated military 
estimates to an extent which the taxpayer would little relish. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the ranks. Here we find the same 
system at work. The educational demands made upon the soldier are 
inoredfeing daily, and their variety seems to be boundless. In the good 
old days he had, like the officer, little or nothing to learn besides his 
drill ; out now the case is very different. When a recruit joins he 
finds tho drill sergeant, tho musketry instructor, the gymnastic 
instructor, the schoolmaster, the signalling instructor, and the in- 
structor in trench and field work drill all waiting for him ; and 
he has to work in a manner which would have astonished his 
professional predecessors. Certainly the case of the soldier is 
not quite so bad as that of the officer, for the pav of the men has 
received additions of late years, their rations or meat and. bread 
have been given them free of expense, and other concessions have 


been made. It must also be remembered that a considerable por- 
tion of their clothing is provided by the Government, sod alto- 
gether they are, as regards remuneration, relatively better off than 
the officers. Here, again, the arguments already used apply squally. 
It is useless to urge, as we have seen it uqged, that our men even 
now do not work nearly so hard as their Continental brethren 
in arms. There is no parallelism in the two eases, owing to the dif- 
ference between compulsory and voluntary servioe. It is an admitted 
axiom that the inhabitants of every country must pay for the defence 
of that country either in purse or person. The freeborn Briton refuses 
to pay in person, and it is somewhat difficult to make him under- 
stand that he must therefore pay in purse. He would infinitely 
prefer to do neither ; but ho cannot always have his own way. Tho 
art of war is daily becoming more complex, more scientific, and. 
more exacting in its educational demanas upon soldiers of every 
grade. We must keep pace with the times, and officers end men 
must and do work now as they never worked before ; but at the 
same time the public Bhould not forget that both are serving 
voluntarily, and that the question of remuneration may before very 
long present itself in a forcible manner. 

We cannot conclude better than by pointing out that the pres- 
sure of work upon all ranks might be materially modified if the 
authorities coula only be induced to keep our regiments at home 
up to a respectable establishment. We feel satisfied that all ranks 
fully appreciate the importance and the necessity of increased 
study ; but where the shoe really pinches is in the knowledge that 
every one is doing the work not of one man, but of two or three* 
The military duties, the work, the drill, and in fact the whole pro- 
fessional routine of the service, are based upon a fallacy — namely> 
that our regiments are really regiments in anything but name* 
They are maintained at such low strength that when the 
men on guard, the sick, and the parties at musketry or other 
instruction are deducted, there is nothing but the band left. Id 
addition to this, captains have to do the work of majors, Bubal- 
terns of captains, sergeants of Buholterns, and so on. It is quite 
true that after a due amount of service and experience in a certain 
rank the person holding it should be qualified to perform the duties 
of the next higher grade ; but when this state of things becomes 
the rule, not the exception, not merely does the work become in- 
tolerably heavy, but efficiency suffers. Everything has an air of un- 
reality and makeshift, loose hAhits creep in. and discipline deterio- 
rates. The work which is now demanded both from officers and 
men might be materially lightened if we onlv hod battalions ap- 
proaching to their prooer establishment If we continue ae we 
are now doing wo shall assuredly some day find ourselves either 
compelled to raise the pay of all ranks, or to go without an army 
altogether. 


THE PRISONS ACT. 

T UG Prisons Act of 1877 is not a measure that has brought the 
Government which passed it any increase of reputation. It 
offended the local magistracy, bocause it deprived them of soma 
petty authority, and it did not interest philanthropists. Con- 
sidering that thpae who up till that time had administered prisons 
disliked the Bill, and that those who before and since that tima 
have preached about prisons were indifferent to it, the Government 
might think themselves fortunate that they were able to oarry it 
through Parliament. Yet this friendless and unimposing Act haa 
really been rich in valuable results. Down to 1877 there were 
some very good prisons, and a great number of very bad ones. It 
was natural that the authorities who had made their prisons good 
should think it a poor reward to have these very prisons taken out 
of their hands. Yet this was really the best reward that they could 
hope for. It was a formal recognition that their methods of admi- 
nistration were so good that they deserved to be made the standard 
for the whole country. Thereupon the suppression of the autho- 
rities whose labours had been thus approved became a necessity* 
There are only two principles on which prisons can be managed— 
the principle of leaving each prison, good, had, or indifferent, to* 
be a law to itself, and tee principle of vesting them all in tee hands* 
of a central authority. It might have been convenient, no doubt,, 
to leave the good prisons to be managed by the authorities whioa 
had made them good, and merely to take over the manage- 
ment of the bad prisons. But no one who knows the difficulty of 
dealing with any question which involves local independence will 
think that such a course could possibly have been taken. The 
idea of bringing all the prisons in the country under one end the- 
same administration did so far approve itself to Parliament that 
the Bill became law. If any prisons had remained outside the 
scope of the Bill the discussion would at pnoe have become a 
senes of recriminations between one Board of Visiting Justicea 
and another. 

The third Report of the Prison Commissioners shows the* 
nature of the reforms which have been effected during the three 
years during which the Act has been in operation. It may be 
well to point out that these reforms are not of a kind from which, 
any striking change in tee character or statistics of crime is to be 
looked for. The first object of the Act was to introduce uni- 
formity into the treatment of prisoners. Hereafter observation 
and experience may enable the Commissioners to make this uni- ( 
form treatment more effectual for its purpose. But before ten 
good methods of treatment could he made better the bad methods 
of treatment bad to bf made good. On the 1st of April, * 8 j 8 , 
the Commissioners took possession of 113 gaols of all imaginable 
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degrees ofmerit or Jg ntoft, and thay had at once to devise 
AioainM for of a sound prison system into 

as many of thmlblas they were minded to retain. The first 
step in this process was to reduce the number of gaols, A. 
Tory small prison is almost inevitably a bed one. There are 
neither the funds nor the experience which can alone snake a * 
gaol anything else than an unimproved descendant of the local 
lock-up house. Out of these 1 13 prisons 46 have been closed. 
Of how little use many of these disused gaols were may be judged 
from the fact that the 67 which remain have room for 26,005, 
while the whole 113 had only room for 27,213. At present th s 
amount of accommodation is lully sufficient lor the demand', the 
largest known number of persons in prison at one time being only 
20,773. The saving of public money resulting from the suppres- 
sion of these useless prisons is considerable. It is known to be , 
30,0002. ; it is believed to be a good deal more. Besides the pay 
of the officers in the disused prisons there was much irregular 
expenditure in the shape of allowances from prison storrB 
and permission to use prison labour. A curious commentary 
on the public spirit of the local authorities is supplied by the 
fact that they very largely increased the pay of their stalls after 
they knew that the Government were going to tako over tho 
prisons. Their regard for the pockets of tho ratepayers did not 
extend to the pockets of the taxpayers. Financial patriotism 
seems to begin and end at home. The rates are not regarded 
as fair game j the taxes are. This is not the only saving that 
has been effected by the transfer of the prisons to the Govern- 
ment. The cost of food is now less by 16,000/., the cost of 
medicine and sick allowances is leas by 4,400 1 . The Govern- 
ment keeps the prisons in repair for 11,000 1 . a year Icbb than it 
cost the local authorities to do it. There is a further saving of 
17,651/. yearly under the head of 11 other establishment charges.’’ 
If this were tne only improvement consequent on the Art it would 
well repay tho time spent in passing it. If criminals remain cri- 
minals, and there is 110 diminution in the supply of fresh ones, it 
is stilbsomething that they should cost us less. Of course these 
savings might conceivably have been made at a sacrifice of 
humanity. The prisoners might have coat less because they were 
less well’ cared for. Instead of thin, the health of the prisoners 
has improved under tho new system. The Commissioners tako 
just credit to themselves for the fact that the death-rate fnr tho 
years 1878-79 and 1879-80 was lower than that of previous rears. 
The wiuters of both these yearn were exceptionally cold, and long 
periods of cold usually tell with great severity upon tho 
criminal class. There could not he a better test df the wisdom 
of the changes in diet and punishment introduced by tho Com- 
missioners than a positive decrease in prison* mortality at a time 
when an increase might naturally have been looked for. 

It must be admitted, however, that all these reforms, valuable 
as they are in their place, do but touch tho fringe of the great 
question to which they relate. We have not yet found moans to 
make imprisonment either really reformatory or really deterrent ; 
at all events, neither result has been attained excopt in a very 
imperfect degree. Upon these heads the last lteport of the Howard 
Association contains a novel suggestion. Tho origin of them is 
to be found in the remark commonly made by convicts on enter- 
ing prison, “ 1 have never yet worked hard for my living, and 
nothing shall make me do soV* Here we seem to see at once the 
CAuee which brings men to prison and the direction which their 
treatment while in prison should take. A poor man who is re- 
solved not to work hard for his living must, if ho carries out his 
resolution, live more nr less by crime. Money will not fall into 
his mouth as he lies idle in the sun, and the only choice open to 
him is to earn it or to steal it. If the prison could be made a 
place of real labour, two good ends might be considerably helped on. 
The thief who has taken to dishonesty rather than work hard would 
know that if he got caught — and caught sooner or later he almost 
always is— he would have to work harder than he ever noed do if he 
led an honest life ; and the distaste for hard work might to some 
extent be lessened by the influence of custom* Thus he would see 
more in imprisonment to dislike beforehand, while with the habits 
learned in prison, there would be some chance that he would alter 
hit way of life when ho came out. According to the lieport of the 
Howard Association, the labour done even in the convict prisons 
is often very far from hard. At Portland, for example, “ the con- 
vict hardly ’gets through as much in a week, notwithstanding his 
diet of animal food and cocoa, as many a poor free labourer outside 
does in a day or two upon food more scanty." The conviots have 
no motive to work hard, because their term of imprisonment is 
neither shortened by industry nor lengthened by idleness. The 
Report suggests that a sentence of penal servitude or imprisonment 
should not, as now, be a sentence to be imprisoned for so many 
yean or months, but a sentence to do so much work, and to l>e 
imprisoned until it is done. Thus, supposing that it would take 
an ordinary navvy five years to quarry so much stone, or to excavate 
*6 much earth, tne doing of this amount of labour should be the 
penalty imposed where now five years’ penal servitude is imposed. 
Whether the prisoner got through this quantity of work in five 
yean or lese would be left to himaelf 5 but he would not be let 
out of prison until he had got through it. The knowledge that 
every hourh additional work tonight him an hour nearer to the 
end of his sentence, that he could hasten that end by industry, 
and that he would certainly postpone it by idleness, would be tie 
most efiectual pf inducements to work hard ; and there might be 
at least a hope that a man who had yielded to this inducement for 
a considerable time would hate hard work a little less when he 


was once more at liberty. If, on the contrary, he hated it mm 
than ever, he would hare an addition^ motive for not exposing 
himself to it again. Occasionally, perhaps, the dislike to work 
would be so great that, rather than do it, a prisoner might 
be willing to remain in confinement all . his fife. Oases of 
this sort might b* partly met by a provision that, unless a 
certain amount of work wee got through in # each day, the’ 
prisoner's diet should be lowered. The community is bound to 
keep its piisonerg in health, but it is not bound to give them 
while they are idle the food which is needed while they are 
working hard. This principle of apportioning labour by way of 
punishment would be applicable to all kinds of prisons and all 
varieties of work, and, considering how unsuccessful tho present 
prison system has proved from whatever point of view it is re- 
garded, there is every reason why another plan should be tried. 
The suggestions of the Howard Association point to a new depar- 
ture of real value. It is no doubt true that “ they may need 
years of advocacy before they are carried into effect,* but that is 
but the common lot of really useful reiorms. 


THE COURSE OF PRICKS OX THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

T HE course of prices on the Stock Exchange since the beginning 
of the year has been very different from what it was expected 
to be nine or ten months ago. It then seemed probable that the 
speculation which had carried prices so much upwards during the 
previous fifteen or sixteen mouths would continue during the year that 
was about to begin. The expectation seemed to be based upon sound 
grounds. In the first place, money was very cheap and promised 
to remain so. The United States had taken about 16 millions 
sterling in gold from Europe during the autumn, but the drain 
had very little enhanced the value of money in the London 
market, the Bank of France having refused to raise its rate of dis- 
count, and consequently the drain full chiefly upon France. The 
amount of gold which had gone from Europe to the United States 
in the previous year and a half made it highly piobable that 
no further demand for the United States would arise for at 
least eight or nine mouths to come, and that the London 
money market would remain very easy. Speculators, therefore, 
looked forward to being able to borrow on very favourable terms. 
In addition to this, the improvement in trade which had begun in 
September 1879, continued— slowly, it is true, but still continued. 
And as the harvest of 1 880 was considerably better than that of 
1879, it was hoped that the improvement in the new year would 
be still mure rapid, inasmuch as the agricultural population would 
bo better oil' than they had been. A still further reason for expecting 
a rise in prices was the great reduction that was going on in first- 
class securities. The United States Government, for instance, was 
not only reducing the interest upon its debt, but was also redeeming 
the principal at a very rapid rate. Both processes were taking 
away stock which had been largely held in Europe, and the infer- 
ence was that, since no new stock of equally good security was 
being created to take its place, the prices of existiug stocks must 
go on rising. Moreover, our own Government also was reducing 
its debt by tie reippe >r<meo of a surplus and by means of the 
terminable annuities which will lapse in 1885. Lastly, there 
was a very strong speculative feeling, not only here, but all 
over the Continent and in the United States. It had first made 
itself felt in the United States, and the great prosperity which was 
being there enjoyed made it probable that it would gain volume 
in the current year. In France, also, there seemed every reason 
to suppose that speculation would be carried further. The 
Government, in its desire to ingratiate itself with the capitalist 
classes, had induced the Bank of France to allow its gold reserve 
to be drained away rather than make money dear in the Paris 
market ; and, as the elections for the Chamber of Deputies were 
to l>e held this autumn, it was considered certain that the same 
policy would prevail all through the present year, and that money 
in consequence would bo kept artificially cheap, while there was 
no reason to expect political disturbances of any kind. For all 
these reasons, therefore, a steady and considerable rise of prices in 
the current year was expected at its commencement. 

The course of events, however, has been different. It is true, 
indeed, that money has remained very cheap until about a month 
ago— abnormally and even unexpectedly cheap. The policy pur- 
sued by the Bank of France, to which we have already referred, 
hod made that inevitable, and the slowness with which trade has 
improved had also prevented an eager demand for accommodation 
for commercial purposes. Even the new issues of all kindawhich 
came out in suen numbers in the first half of the year foiled to 
enhance perceptibly the value of money. Trade also continued to 
improve— very slowly indeed, but yet unmistakably. Nevertheless, 
prices, as we shall presently show, have not advanced since the 
beginning of the year. The first check to speculation was 
given by the alarm taken by bankers in the month of Januaiy. 
The height to which prices had been carried in less than a year 
and a half led them to fear that the speculators Were overpassing 
the bounds of prudence, and that it was incumbent upon them- 
selves to apply the curb. They therefore showed an unwilling- 
ness to lend tor speculative purposes, which caused a considerable 
drop in prices in January, and this drop received additional 
importance from the severe weather which almost immediately 
followed. At the meetings of the various railway Companies 
which have been held since the beginning of July reference has 
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new engagements. There was also uneasiness as to what the 

Nihilists, who had proved themselves so formidable, might next 
undertake. The disquietude thus caused had scarcely passed away 

before the French expedition to Tunis generated a still worse state HONOUR AT THE COURT THEATRE, 

of fooling. Speculators had counted upon France more certainly __ 

than upon any other Power in Europe, for maintaining peace. In 'PHE words used to express the process by which English plays 
the first place, the cautious, prudent conduct pursued by all French ftf® made out of French ones would seem to oall for a little 
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being unable to consult the President and the Cabinet, has been The play by Mr. Barrymore which is now being plaved at the 
timid in his measures, has not ■ afforded the relief to the New Court is, on the whole, a favourable specimen of the adapter's 
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Had the harvest here at home been as good as at one time it piece ; and perhaps the nest way to explain Honour is by giving a 
promised to be, it would of course not have recouped the farmers sketch of the framework of the French play. A certain Euse 
for their losses during five or six years, but it would have enabled de Neuvilly has been seduced and deserted by a friend of her 
them to pay at least a portion of their debts, and would probably brother’s, Georges de Maui>reuil, an officer in the army. Imme- 
have made further reductions of rent by the landlords unnecessary, diately after he has left her, an offer of marriage is m a de to 
The landowners would thus be in a better position, and would her by a M. Maurice de Ohennevi&res, and by the influence of her 
tyve more means for investment in stocks. As it is, however, the mother, who has learnt her secret, Elise is induced to accept him. 
landed interest will probably be worse otf than it was even last A son— the son of Georges de Maubreuil — is horn seven months 
year. In addition to this, the mutiny in Egypt has shaken confi- after the marriage, and four yean later a daughter. Mauriee 
denee in the existing state of things, and thus caused a heavy foil has as yet suspected no evil, but an accident betrays the secret 
in Egyptian bonds. Lastly, the fear of a renewed drain of gold to of his wife. The injured husband keeps the secret for the 
the United' States, and consequently of dear money, is now im- of his daughter— he does not even let his wifo learn that he 
posing caution upon speculators. knows it ; but from that time forward he treAte her son Paul with 

From all these causes the result is that prices are lower rather repellent coldness, and avoids him. When the play opens, Paul 
than higher, oomparedlwith what they were at the end of hut year, has just returned from Africa with the Legion of Honour, and is 
Consols, for example, this week are barely equal in price to what surprised at the indifference winch his supposed father shows to 
they were in December last. In the interval they nave risen to him. At the same time Georges de Maubreuil, now a Colonel, 
103, but they have loet the whole rise, and a week or so ago were has also come to Paris, after twenty years of foreign 
actually lower than they were in December. Colonial bonds, again, service, and is living with hu kinswoman, the Baroness D'Origny, 
are lower than they were at the close of last year. In the case a friend of the family of De Ohennevitres. Here he has seenand 
of New .South Wales Four per Cents, the foil exceeds 2 per cent has fallen in love with Mathilde, the daughter of Elbe. Mme. de 
Home railways, moreover, are almost all lower than they were Ohennevidres is at first horrorstruck at the prospect of meeting 
ten months ago. North-Eastern Consols are about xo per cent, the man who had betrayed her, and fears tba$ he will presume on 
lower, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln about t2 per cent., and their former connexion ; but at Ust she oonsents to go to a ball at 
Caledonian about 9 per cent. The only important rise is in the which he is to be present at the house of the Baroness, and to go 
case of London ana North-Western stock, which is about 2 per with her children. At this ball the indiscreet tattle of the 
cent, higher than it was at the dose of last year. Railway pre- Viscount de Beausdant, an old Mend of Georgia, and the only , 
ferenee shares . and railway debentures have remained almost other man who knows the secret of Elise, and who speaks of it 
stationary, aiid in the ease of Indian railways the number of cases within the hearing of Paul, causes a very natural explosion of 
in which there is a fall la forger than those m which there is a rise, wrath on the part of the young man, of which he the 

There ia one department, however, in which there is a very general Colonel the object A duel is about to be the result, when 1C. 
rise, and that » in London banks. Owing to the Glasgow Bonk Maurice de Ohennevfores, who has now learnt the named! kia 
failure, bank sHhres foil very heavily in the latter part of 1878 and wife's lover, prevents it after a violent explanation with her. He 
theearly part of 1879. Throughout 1880 they rose again, but they tells Maubreuil that Paul is his son ; the Colonel refuses to fight, 
didnot recover the entire loss consequent on the Glasgow Bank and apologises. He then turns on Maurice, who has been eon- 
fothire, and the rise has therefore continued during the present cealed during the interview with Paul, and they engage with 
v¥°, reo 7 er# adoption of limited liability by the majority sabres as the curtain folia on the fourth act In the fifth we find 
of the banks has made their shares more elifible investments for Paul, whose suspicions have been aroused, endeavouring vainly to 
wealthy people. And, lastly, the prospects of the banka are grow- obtain from his mother an explanation. While they axe Mb- 
iqrbitter as every month passes. Not only are the banks doing ing Maurice returns, tells them that Georges is deau/andThU 
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ova rrrwjge being now token, •mbiaoet Paul with efiuiion, &nd 
the woretof Klae untold. 

In Uw suln, Mr. Ktaymore hue followed the French plot. He 
hu rer^pronerly not changed the frame of the story, which passes 
.in France. The change of names which he has made can only be 
accounted for by a wish to spare the actors as much as possible 
from blunders in pronunciation. The five acts of the original have 
been reduced to Jour, by almost wholly suppressing the part of the 
daughter, and the play is wound up in a slightly different way. 
The duel is placed at the end, and while it is going on behind the 
scenes Mme. de Latour— the Elise do Chennevierei of the original 
— comes on the scene. She listens in agony to the clash of the 
swords, believing that the death of her husband is certain, 
until bis appearance shows that it is the false lover who has 
fallen. This is perhaps, as a mere matter of stage effect, an 
\ improvement on the original, but of some of the other changes 
it is scarcely possible to say so much. The attempt of Paul 
to get an explanation of the mystery of which he is dimly con- 
scious, which the French authors very properly place alter iiis 
attempted duel with the Colonel, is put by Mr. Barrymore before 
the ball. This we CAnnot help considering a mistake. When 
the Colonel, whom he knows to be a brave man, refuses to fight 
him, it is natural that the young man should begin to suspect 
there was some truth in the scandalous talk of Beausdant and to 
guess at hiB own relationship to Maubreuil. To make the suspicions 
arise before the quarrel is to make the conduct of Paul, here called 
Maurice de Latour, almost inexplicable. Another dramatic mis- 
take of the adapter’s is doubtless duo to the necessity under which 
he lay of covering sin with a mantle of decency. A false mar- 
riage with Georges has been invented to excuso Mine, de Latour. 
By doing this Mr. Barrymore has gone near to destroy the whole 
sense of the piece. Elise de Chenneviores is naturally overwhelmed 
by the discovery of her sin, but Mmo. de Latour is completely 
innocent. If such subjects are to he taken at all — which we are 
far from recommending — they should be taken with their artistic 
thoroughness, and it shows a certain contempt for the audience to 
k suppose that they will be satisfied by such woll-worn expedients. 
Would not Mme. de Latour lime spoken of the secret marriage, 
if there had been one, in the great scene of explanation with her 
husband ? In spite, however, of these changes tor the worse, the 
piece is a powerful and alfccting one. Whether it will prove 
successful is another question. It is very gloomy, and the English 
public is not fond of gloom. It is also very French in sentiment 
and situation, and even after a long course of adaptations we have 
not learnt to be always moved by what moves our neighbours. 
We are afraid that Mr. Barrymore will hud he has made too 
severe a call on the knowledge and imagination of his audience. 

The piece was put on the stage with something like luxury in 
the fittings, and was acted fairly on the whole and admirably in 
parts. Mr. Arthur Dacre, who played Maurice de Latour, has not 
yet rid himself of certain tricks of manner which seriously in- 
terfere with the real power be has for expressing emotion. Miss 
Addison gave a very graceful and gay rendering of the part of the 
Countess D’Avranches. The minor part of Gustavo Regnier was 
played by Mr. Cooper so as to spoil what might have been a pretty 
scene* We would venture to point out to him thut a gentleman 
whom love makes timid doeB not necessarily hop awkwardly round 
a room like a shy and ill-bred schoolboy. The two chief parts, 
those of Mme. and M. do Latour, were both excellently played by 
Miss Moodie and Mr. Clayton. Miss Moodie noted with force and 
passion, and in the last scene was almost terrible for a moment. 
The stern, fierce self-control of Mr. Clayton, who looked through- 
out like a man weighed down by a terrible Becret, was equally 
good. But by far the best piece of acting in the play is Mr. 
Cecil’s rendering of the part of Baron Verduret, the thoughtless 
babbler who causes all the trouble. Nothing could be more 
finished than his utterance of the Baron’s scatterbrained chatter 
and scandal, or the way in which he cowered down like a beaten 
dog when be finds what mischief he has made. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE* ] 

I T is interesting to find the French school of philology for the 
first time entering prominently into the special province which 
the writings of our own scholars Ellis and Sweet, and the labours 
of Stovers in Germany, have hitherto almost monopolized j and it 
is satisfactory to be able to foresee that the new contribution to so 
important a branch Of science will probably attain a place among 
the leading authorities on comparative philology. It is possible 
that a better representative of the French school might be found 
than M» de La Oalle. who, ns a Spanish exile and a Genevese 
Professor, belongs to it merely by association and mental clia- 
inotoriatieSf but it would be difficult to select n scholar who 
would approach his subject with a keener iuterest or devote to it 
a more industrious energy. As a disciple of Schleicher, M. de 


V * J A i Ctouohgk: turn j*r la science experiment ah da Langage, Par 
Antonie de La Cede, Prlvat-docent h l'Unlvcndttf de Gonfeve, Membra do 
/ rinvtitut National Gdnevuis. Avcc uue preface do M. A tel iloveleeqite, 
I Profcsseur 4e Ltngutalqtt* h I'lnstitut Antliropologfcgue do Pari*. P&nriero 
partfo : La Physiologic du Lan gage. Paris t MaUonneuve ct Cte. i8Bx. 


La Oalle may be granted a sufficient knowledge of theprinoiplflc 
of comparative philology ? but he doss not appear to pooeess any 
very extensive or accurate linguistic attainments. His state- 
ments dealing with Chinese* are often quite erroneous, and bis 
Arabic is very halting. He does not, however, pose in the ©hap 
factor of a discoverer so much as in that of an expositor: and, 
in the present instalment of his work, linguistic knowledge i s 
not so much in demand as sound scientific observation and a 
thorough acquaintance with certain departments of physiology 
and zoology. What he has done is to gather together and arrange 
methodically most of the important results of recent— and espe- 
cially Euglish— research, and since he usually giveB the quotations 
(which make up three-fourths of his work) in the words of his 
authorities, translated into French but not otherwise changed, 
and as ho enriches his pages with innumerable references, bis 
epitome of the present Btato of knowledge will be found very 
valuable ; it would have been more so if the quotations had been 
less frequently at secondhand. There can be no doubt that if tho 
othor two divisions, on the morphology and the philosophy of 
language, are executed on the same scale and in the same manner 1 
as the present part, M. de La Guile's Glossology l , apart from 
theories, will be one of the most important works on the subject 
yet published. It has grave defects, which we shall indicate, in 
method, and from tho literary point of view it » open to severe 
criticism ; but, if it is completed as it has been begun, it must, &a 
a whole, be reckoned among the leading linguistic treatises of 
the time. 

Tha present division of tho work deals solely with the Physio- 
logy of Language, and the subject is arranged in sixteen chapters, 
of which the first and the last are mainly reviews of the linguistic 
theories previously advanced in sundry times and by divers 
scholars, among whom Professor Max Muller receives at fiaaqp his 
due share of criticism. In tho first chapter the author takes occa- 
sion to vindicate his use of the term “ glossology ” in preference to 
“ linguittique ” and “ comparative philology,” on which it is only 
necessary to remark that tho term, already introduced by Sir John 
Stoddnrt, needs no vindication, and ought to be universally 
adopted. Chapter ii. shows tho importance of linguistic science 
for the natural history of inAn, 

because it serves better than any other characteristic sign for a rational 
classification of the various human ruces ; because the history of tho de- 
velopment of language may be regarded as the history of tho development 
of man ; because this science is destined, i will not any to resolve tho 
problem of origin — that is settled — but to demonstrate in its own depart- 
ment the hypothesiH advmicod by modern nuturul science ; and because, as 
the inner manifestation of our higher organic functions, language must 
necessarily reveal to us the progress of our intellectual activity unacxplain 
to us the chief phenomena of our historical development. — T. 39. 

The third to the eighth chapters are physiological, and treat of 
articulation, sound, the anatomy of the vocal organs, and the for- 
mation of speech. In all these there is little that is new, and tho 
chapter on sound might have been omitted without injuring ^tho 
work. The most interesting part is reached at Chapter ix., 
whore a large collection of facts and observations relative ty the 
sounds of animals, and especially tho sinuous species, is gathered 
from Mr. Darwin, Mr. Pi. B. Tylor, and other authorities ; and 
the author’s theory becomes more explicit. In the two following 
chapters the speech of mankind is illustrated by a series of 
observations made by M. de La Gallo on the first efforts at Arti- 
culation essayed by his three children, and this is the only really • 
original part of the work. 11 Evolution in Language,” " The Life 
of Language/’ are the headings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters ; nud a general resume, an essay on the stratification of 
laoguugo, reproduced from F. Muller and ILoveiaoque, and % 
chronologic linguistique , bring the first part, 44 La Physiologic du 
Langage,” to a close. ^ 

It must have been by accident that M. de La Calle printed the 
following remark: — 14 it is as useless to speculate upon the origin, 
of language as to speculate upon the origin of mankind because 
the first thing that any reader will observe is that the book is full 
of speculations, and what is worse, positive assertions, on these 
very subjects. M. de La Oalle belongs to the modern naturalist 
school of France, which has adopted Mr. Darwin’s theories with 
more zeal than discretion, and which aims at applying them to 
every possible department of science. The danger of this lies in 
the application of tho principle of evolution to matters about 
which we have not sullicient information. On many subjects the 
progress of discovery of lAte years has been so rapid that it is 
j impossible to foresee what its future course maybe or what revolu- 
tions of theory fresh information may produce. This is peculiarly 
tho case with tho study of language, in which every stage of 
advance has been regarded as the final truth, only to be presently 
demolished by the discovery of new materials. Schleicher and Ins 
numerous disciples are at present the last of the prophets ; but it 
is possible that even they may in time be superseded. There is, an 
air of peculiar fitness and completeness about the usually received 
theory of primary roots, the original phonetic typos of language, 
which has been deduced from the miuute analysis of the Indo- 
European vocabulary ; but it must be remembered thrtt in science, 
philological or other, though All things advance towards com- 
pleteness, that completeness has never yet been attained ; and that 
repeatud failures liAve warned us to be cautious in announcing eureka . 
There are already many scholars who do not accept the theory of 
the recognition of primitive roots ; at all events, as forming an 
actually or possibly spoken language j and the progress of dis- 
covery tends more and more to throw doubt on an hypothesis 
which, in spite of its apparent perfection, is not sufficiently elastic 
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to make room for the results of recent research, At the present 
moment a new force has been brought to bear upon existing lin- 
guistic theories ; the young science of phonetics has already 
made several disastrous breaches in the ramparts of comparative 
philology, and bAs completely disposed of a great part of the so- 
called monosyllabic roots by showing them to be really of two 
syllables. But the growth of our scientific knowledge of the 
extreme East is doing perhaps more even than phonetics to shatter 
the favourite hypothesis of German glossologists and their ex- 
tensive French following. Ethnology is now pointing unmis- 
takably to the necessity of enlarging the Indo-European domain. 
We know now that the Aryan migrations were not confined to 
India and the westward stream, and that, besides tribes which 
remained in the original homeland, there are others in the extreme 
East which belong to tho same white race, though probably they 
parted from it at an earlier stage than the Indian and Western 
emigrants. It is not long since M. G. Janneau sounded the 
alarm in the scarce book wherein he claimed an Aryan origin 
1 for the Oambodjian language. Other discoveries since bis time 
have proceeded in the same direction, and the old Indo-European 
system has really become untenable in raftny important respects. 
Many of the so-called monosyllabic roots are found to be decayed 
forms of longer words, which may be traced outside the ordinary 
bounds of the Indo-European group. 

The uncertainty of the ground upon which linguistic theories 
are built renders it a matter of regret that Mi de La Calle 
should have adopted so positive and assured a tone in speaking 
of the origin and the development of speech. The data 
upoq» which such theories as he propounds must rest are 
beyond our horizon j and it is idle to waste time and space upon 
theories which postulate the possession of the famous telescope 
which looks round the corner. To gather together all possible 
facts bearing upon the origin and growth of language is a worthy 
task ; but it is unfortunate that it has not been performed without 
the introduction of much debatable matter. The attitude of the 
student of language should be one of cautious reserve ; he must 
wait for tho information which* is wanting, not build bis card- 
house on running water. M. de La Calle belongs to a school 
which does not understand reserve, and which has made up its 
mind upon everything. We cannot hope for any greAt gains to 
science from men who in spite of learning and ability nre deficient 
in those prime conditions of true scientific research— diffidence and 
patience. 

The two leading points upon which M. de La Calle lavs most 
aftress are these— first, he maintains that the difference between 
human speech and the sounds of animals is simply one of degree, 
not of kind, language being merely an evolution from animal 
sounds : and, secondly, he derives his views on language from 
the early efTjrts of children to speak, maintaining that “the 
formative processes of infantile speech in its early stage of 
intellectual development are identical, or, at least, very similar, 
to those which the people who speak the most rudimentary 
languages employ.” From the consideration of these rudimentary 
languages in conjunction with tho speech of our children, “ we 
may infer the general laws of development and establish the 
chief lineB of evolution.” Such theories require to be supported 
by very strong evidence. But what is the evidence on which M. 
de La Calle relies? As a matter of fact our knowledge of the 
14 rudimentary languages” is very imperfect, and much of it is 
based upon the observations of missionaries who were not pro- 
perly qualified for the task of recording nice linguistic pecu- 
liarities. Again, the observations of the sounds or animals are 
as yet very incomplete, and it ia hazardous to base any dogmatic 
opinion upon them. It is all very well to state that “ the speech 
of man is nothing but the improvement of special Aptitudes of the 
aimious species,” but how much do we know of the special apti- 
tudes of apes ? M. de La Calle is much too ready to \ ump to con- 
clusions on matters of which the wisest dares not risa an opinion, 
and not unfrequently his conclusions are opposed to the consensus 
of the learned, a* for example, when he assumes the appear- 
ance of man upon the earth in the tertiaiy period. Too often his 
views are founded on imperfect knowledge; whilst he refers to 
numerous obscure African and American dialects, he is strangely 
oblivious of the important data to be obtained from ther East 
Asian languages ; and whilst he quotes many indifferent writers 
in French, he is apparently unacquainted with the works of 
Stovers, Ellis, Sweet, and Buschmann. He states dogmatically that 
large brains are the necessary conditions of intelligence, and takes 
no notice of the contradiction afforded by the case of the elephant. 
He discusses the digital origin of numbers, but forgets to mention 
that the features of the face have served the same purpose. The 
comparison (p. 227) of the early guttural sounds of childhood 
with the Hottentot dik (not ciak, as is erroneously stated) is 
wholly a mistake, and it is a little amusing to fiod M. Abel 
Hovelaeque quoted as an authority on this subject. The curious 
blunder on p. 367 by which the Khasia population of 200,000 is 
converted into a region “ deux cent m&lles ” from the Bay of 
Bengal, reminds us of Pautbier’s confusion of bark and barque in 
translating the 107th key in La Chine KouvsUe. As a matter of 
laefc the Khasia populating is not 200,000, but 92,000. Many 
mistakes of an equally serious kind serve to show that M. de La 
Calls has not given sufficient study to hia subject The most re- 
markable omission, however, is with regard to aocent. M. de La 
Calle does not appear to have duly appreciated the importance of 
accent in the history of language, for be scarcely alludes to it 
A little compression of the toss essential portions of his work 


might well have been made in order to find room for so vital so 
element in glossology. But, perhmpa, tbe-omtoeioa may be ex- 
plained by tbs fact that a consideration of the nature of accent to 
not likely to favour M. de La Guile's theorise of language. 

The value of the new work on glossology, we must repeat, lies 
in its Quotations, not in its original statements or theories. M. do 
La Calle may be right in many of bis views, but be has not at 
present the necessary materials upon which to base such views— -at 
the best they are guesses which may prove to be correct Never- 
theless, there to much that iseuggestive, and a great deal that will 
be found very useful, in his book, and oertainly there to no work to 
French that can compare with it But it is difficult to excuse 
the objectionable habit of using long words where short ones would 
serve, and of coiuing obscure neologisms where there ars already 
suitable words in the language. M. de La Oalle loves to wraphia 
meaning in a cloud of scientific terms till it is scarcely visible? 
and lie delights in inventing such expressions aa diversification* 
ioolutivet, i volution ontoytnique et phyloyinique, phonfam, sTmot- 
tosmosent, harmonisation sonnantique , and l%e like, which, to any 
one accustomed to classioal French style, are intolerable; and such 
peculiarities of orthography os hipothttique, rick, Ac., seem to 
possess a special attraction for him. What is lacking in style to 
perhaps atoned for by the abundance of matter ; but these literary 
faults throw some obstacles in the way of appreciating the real 
merits of the work. 


LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA.* 

S OMEWHAT more than four years ago (April 14th, 1877} we 
reviewed a book in which Mrs. Guthrie had described her 
experiences of life in Belgaum, a favourite district of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, under the title of My Year in an Indian Fort. 
The success of that venture, and, we surmise, the encourage- 
ment of friends, have emboldened the author to give us two 
volumes about life above the Western Ghauts. Travels in 
Bengal, the Upper Provinces, and the Himalayas so far out- 
number works on Bombay and Madras that we are not indisposed 
to welcome publications which transport us to scenes identified 
with the exploits of Sevaji, the founder of the Mahmtta power, 
and the splendour of Mohammedan sovereigns in the Deccan. 
Mrs. Guthrie has a pleasant way of looking at Indian exile; 
she never grumbles at the heat, the insects, or the wayward- 
ness of native servants ; she can describe familiar and domestic 
objects with a light and graceful touch ; and she managed to reach 
some places not often visited, where the air of novelty has not yet 
worn off'. Few todies acquire the power of speaking Marathi, and 
Mrs. Guthrie confesses her ignorance of that dialect, which predomi- 
nates in the Bombay Presidency. Nor is this want compensated for 
by any remarkable proficiency in Hindustani or Urdu. The Deccani 
varieties of this polished language are well known, and would 
excite scorn and ndicule at Lucknow or Delhi. But Mrs. Guthrie 
might surely have submitted her chapters to the revision of one 
or more of tho friends and relatives who accompanied her in her 
explorations. Hoag, a tiger, for bhag 9 Kurmts for Kurus, Judertha 
for Judhisthir , Tamasia for tamasfia , Hanumat for Hanuman, 
Fiscus for Ficus , nimbar for mimbar the Mussalman pulpit, ana 
many other slips, might easily have been avoided without waiting 
for the critic's knife. They are not grave errors, but, like the rent 
in Mr. Pepys's camlet coat, they vex and annoy. Occasionally 
we suspect a alight misapprehension of the force of the term em- 
ployed. A Hindu Baja is said to have founded certain Brah- 
minical colleges in the town of Beejapore. His name is given as 
Bigam ltai, and the foundation as Bigam Halli. We suspect that 
the correct Hindu name is Bikram, and that by KaUi is meant 
liavili , a suburb or part of a town. Dacoits, we are positive, are to 
most parts of India, and we believe in Bombay, not u tribes” at all, 
but gangs of ruffians made up of various tribes and oastes. The 
Bamosis are correctly designated as a particular caste or hill 
tribe of thieves whom prudent Englishmen have long converted 
into night-watchmen. On one or two occasions Mrs. Guthrie 
allows her imagination a very wide range. In the Fort of 
Pratabgurk she heard a chant proceeding from the house of a 
Brahman, whereupon she came to a rapid conclusion that the 
singers were giving out “ that most affecting Vedio hymn to 
Ushas, the dawn.” We need hardly say that a modem Brahman's 
ritual is not borrowed from the Vedas, and that it would require 
the strongest evidence to convince us that the daily prayers of a 
Konkani priest were based on those ancient documents. Mrs. Guthrie 
is rather fond of turning to more erudite works on India, such aa 
those of Mrs. Manning for the Hindu religion, $£*• Feigusson to 
architecture, Grant-Duff for the history of the Mohrattas, and 
the Life of the late Dr. Wilson and the narrative of Ferishta. A 
very little research would have enabled her to record the son 
of Aijuoa, one of the five Pandits renowned for his archery* 
as Abhimanya, and not Albimanque, We charitable suppose 
that the name of the great Portuguese conqueror may have been 
running in her head when she was writing and thinking of the 
Mahabharat, Albimanque is,, however, neither Sanskrit nor Por- 
tuguese. 

It is a more pleasant duty to torn to Mrs. Guthrie's descriptions . 
of scenery, native costumes, and botanical life. She baa an eye 
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for all that is jfaturtscraa andgfand or soft and attractive in Oriental 
landscapes. Whether it* a a big banyan tree, a forest in itself cover- 
ing an area of more than three acres ; or ferns, fuchsias, Dhaturos, 
wild tobacco, and hedges of roses ; or a gorgeous sunset followed 
by a night so luminous that small print could be road with the 
naked eye: or a frowning precipice surmounted by a fort impreg- 
nable to all but British valour ; or the black cotton soil and the 
treeless plains of the Deccan ; or the squalor and degradation of 
Goa; or the exquisite finish of palaces and tombs raised by 
Mohammedan generals who had made themselves independent of 
Delhi: her observation is always intelligent, her description vivid, 
and her style elegant and clear. Driven away from Mabableshwor 
by the tremendous rainfall against which houses have actually to 
be protected by an additional roofing of teak leaves, long grass, and 
bamboos and canes, the author made somo pleasant excursions down 
the coast and into the interior, and occasionally her sex gave her 
admission to phases of native society barred Against the Collector 
or Commissioner. She could he present at the house of mourning, 
and she attended a marriage feast in which the guests were all 
women, or, if she was not actually present on the occasion, she 
describes the scene excellently at second-hand. Sho witnessed a 
native play which waB taken from the scenes in the Mahabharat, 
and another of more modern cast, in which Knjput princes and 
Mohammedan ambassadors are brought on the stage; and we 
gather that, in Dr. Johnson’s language, the Whig dogs — that is, 
the Sultan or Shah and his followers — were not allowed to have 
the best of it. Native schools wbero the punishments would amaze 
a Board representative from Marylebone or Iluckney ; the house 
of a native Jain merchant, with its incongruous English pictures 
and coloured glass ornaments ; a wrestling match ; and tbo 
hospital for sick animals at Bombay are all well described. But 
the most interesting chanters in the two volumes treat of 
the famous falls of the Uairaoppa and the splendid desola- 
tion of Beejapore. Wo will take the formor first. This 
wonderful cataract lies out of the beaten track in tho kingdom 
of Mysore, but at no very great distanco from the station 
of Honore or TTonaliwar, in the district of Northern Guiuira. 
The party of the author went by boat, and then by u conveyance 
peculiar to the Western Presidency, called a mancheel, which is a 
sort of substitute for a palanquin or a dhooli, with a thick roof 
and open sides. It is admitted to be uncomfortable, for if you 
sit upright in this vehicle you throw your weight unfairly on 
tho bearers, while if you recline you are lost in bundles and pil- 
lows. However, the sight of the falls at the closo of a night 
of discomfort was au adequate reward. In tho rainy bousoii tbo 
volume of water comes down in one solid muss, and takes a 
leap of nearly nino hundred feet into a basin of rock. In tho dry 
weather there is still one considerable stream and three others of 
smaller dimensions, to which Englishmen have feigned the 
appellation) of the llajit, La Dumo Blanche, the Pocket, and tho 
Roarer — all very expriwaivo. Seen from below, the view almost 
rivals Niagara ; while above, a bungalow, of somewhat doubtful 
solidity, with an impleasaut overhanging gallery, cnubles sight- 
seers to look down on the precipices furrowed by tho raging 
torrents and ou tho white mist that conceals the uhyus to 
which tlioy descend. The magnificence of tho spectacle is en- 
hanced by the surroundings. Teak trees of huge bulk form a 
Contrast to the sago-palms, and to cotton or si nail trees, with 
their red llowera that enclose a very short staple. There is 
a thick ^undergrowth of ferns and flag- leaved plants, out of 
which spring up pepper vines and arums, the wild nmn- 
osteen and an inferior kind of cinnamon. No largo native 
azuar 1 b at hand to suggest degrading associations, nor is 
there any English station of which the residents might bo 
tempted to get up midday picnics and moonlight excursions to 
“ view the falls.” The prints of tho bison and the uilghau were 
seen on the path just trodden by tho visitors, and oven an occasional 
wild elephant may visit the spot. It, happily, will be u long timo 
before these falls become tho birthright of tho ordinary traveller. 
Time and methodical arrangements are indispensable for the trip, 
and the neighbourhood at certain seasons is feverish and unhealthy. 

Beejapore is sixty miles from Sholaporo, a station, as well as that 
of Ahmednuggur, iiu\v accessible bv rail. The splendours of this city 
have been commemorated by the Mohammedan historian Eerishta, 
and by Mr. Fergusson, our great authority on Indian temples, palaces, 
Uld caves. Meadows Taylor’s last work, 4 Noble Queen, transports 
os to that part of India, and numismatologists are often busy with 
coins of the reign of Adil Shah. But it is worth the reader’s while 
to hear a lady’s account of a ruined capital, visited with the com- 
forts that Anglo-Indian authority and management can command. 
A wide plain, watered by flowing rivers the affluents of the 
Kistna, studded with crumbling lor till cations, and full of cotton 
plants with their bursting capsules, are suggestive of ancient pre- 
datory warfare os well os of modern wonts. We rather share 
Mrs. Guthrie’s scruples about the propriety of converting the 
tombs ana mosques of the “ faithful ” into a temporary residence 
for officials and sight-seers. There is no doubt that dhoikhs and 
Moulavis view these transformations with no friendly eves, and in 
the instance before us there seems no reason why all tho party 
at Beejapore should not have been accommodated in the tents 
of which we hear something. However. Englishmen cooked, 
ate, and slept where crowds of Mohammedans had once 
worshipped ; and the rajs of the morning sun flashing on 
pillars and domes aud pointed arches, as seen from the mosque 
of Adil Shah or the tomb of Ibrahim, must be superior to any 
one view obtainable at Agra and may well rival the ruins of 


Delhi. The fortifications that surround Beejapore are laid to bo 
six miles in circumference, which, if we remember right, is about 
the measure of tho outside walls of Futtehpore Sikri. How tbo 
roof of one great dome is supported appears to have been a mystery 
oven to Mr. Fergusson, who explains it by the extraordinary skill 
acquired in the use of concrete by native builders. The patterns' 
of the interior display all the variety and brilliancy of colour 
familiar to those who have seen the best specimens of Upper 
India. The white marble, the carved woodwork, the noble wells, 
lined with stone and filled with pure water, the granite pillar* 
somo prostrate on the ground, tho hall of justice, the towers of 
five and of seven stories, and the hugo pieces of ordnance, 
ono of them having a muzzle nearly five feet in diameter, 
form a striking contrast to the desolate plains round the* 
city, and the poor and scanty population which extracts a sub- 
sistence from the black soil. The explanation of this startling 
contrast must bo sought for in other causes than some terrible- 
misgovemment on the part either of the East India Company or 
tho Crown. In the first place, little more than a centuxy and » 
half sufficed to raise all these magnificent structures. In that 
space of time more of the scorpion than the whip must have been 
applied, and a deal more must also have been laid on the population) 
than native communities, equeozed as they usually are, are able to* 
hoar. Then, during tho Mohammedan supremacy, irrigation had 
been largely provided for by aqueducts which spoedfiv went to* 
ruin. That terrible scabieB or disease in the soil, the Reh or salt 
efflorescence, has made its appearance and haB cursed large tract* 
with barrenness. But the moat potent cause of the decline and 
fall of the Beejaporo Empire was probably tbo rise of the Nnh~ 
rattas after the death of Aurungzebe. No civilization is proof 
against these raiders. Other races and conquerors have left 
splendid or worthy memorials behind them. The Hindu Raja 
had his tanks and his temples ; the Mohammedan his mosques, 
his mausoleums, and even his canals ; the Buddhist excavated 
gigantic rock caves ; but tho Mahratto rose up to plunder and lay 
down to slay and eat. lie was ap excellent horseman, he mad* 
long marches, and he built a good many forts ; but it would b* 
difficult to say what other worthy legacies of his supremacy 
deserve remembrance. 

Altogether, this record of homely pleasures and not very easy 
excursions to ancient and modern capitals is instructive as well 
as amusing. Wo need hardly warn" Mrs. Guthrie against th* 
temptution to “ get up ” more Indian subjects simply in order to 
write about thorn ; and wo trust that her success may not dolude 
all Anglo-Indian ladies into the belief that it is a comparatively 
easy task to write two readable volumes because they have wit- 
nessed a strange sight or two on the hills and plains of India. 


MISS BR ADDON’S NVAVERLEY NOVELS.* 

W E have already dealt with Miss Brad don’s abridgments of 
Scott’s novels from one point of view. We shall now, in 
accordance with our undertaking, consider them from another. 
Wo shall examine tho way in which sho Las performed her task. 
We shall consider what claim sho ha* to that * 4 reverential regard 
to their poculiar merits and characteristics,” to that 44 ardent Admira- 
tion for the great master of Modern Fiction,” which, if we may trust 
her or her publishers, so greatly distinguish her. We shall see 
how fur M every one engaged in the education of youth,” how far 
“ all lovers of pure literature,” how far tho Clerical and Scholastic 
Professions ” generally, should respond to the call which she or her 

J niblishera make upon them 44 to vie with one another in making 
mown this earnest endeavour to bring these Masterpieces of Fic- 
tion and of Historical Research within the reach of the humblest 
opacity and of the most slender means,” and 44 to secure, at the 
earliest possible moment, the widest circulation of the Nxw 
Penny Edition” of Scott’s novels. 44 My father ” says Francie 
Osbahlistonu, in Hob Roy, 11 is a man who hates dissimulation is 
others, never practises it himself, ami is peculiarly alert in disco- 
vering motives through the colouring of language.” A Mr. 
Obaldistone of the present day might well ask, supposing 
that all bo trim that is asserted by Miss Braddon speaking 
lor her publishers, or by her publishers speaking for her, grant- 
ing her and them even such zeal for the dissemination of 
pure literature as converts alone possess, why on the out- 
side cover of each book does it stand printed The Waverley Novels^ 
Cojryriyht Edition 9 It is true that in the next three lines is 
added, 44 Abridged aud edited by M. E. Braddon.” But that 
co rues too lute. The trick bos been Already plajed. It is not of 
Miss Braddon’s hash of The Waverley Novels, but of The Waverley 
Novels themselves, that tho impudent claim is apparently put 
forward that we here have the copyright edition. The authors of 
the appeal which we have just quoted, whoever they may be, may 
perhaps find that those engaged in the education of youth, the 
lovers of pure literature, and tho clerical and scholastic pro- 
fessions generally will here stop short, and will refuse to put any 
trust in the earnest appeal which awaits them on the other side 
of the cover. Even if they can swallow down the words 14 copy- 
right edition,” yet surely they will pause when they come to such 
an announcement as the followiug — Hob Roy, Price One Penny, 
Complete. Yet, to quote old Andrew Fairservice, 44 It’s hard, 

* The Waver ley Novel*. Copyright Edition. Abridged and Edited by 
M. E. Braddon .— Hob Hoy . Price Ono Penny complete. London ; J. 
Maxwell. 
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very hard, that a man canna be believed when he speaks Heaven's 
truth, just because he's whiles owercome, and tells lees a little 
when there is necessary occasion." 

We have thought that we could form a better judgment of 
Miss Brnddon's 44 reverential regard to the peculiar merits and 
characteristics of Scott's novels ” wero we to confine our attention 
to one of her hashes, or essences, or abridgments, or penny 
editions, or whatever she may cull them. We have chosen Rob Roy* 
It took Scott the better part of one year to write this fine story. 
By Miss Braddon it has boon cut down in about a fortnight. She, 
we imagine, would have spoken to Scott about his novel in much 
the same way as Mr. Osbaldistone spoke to liis son about the letter 
in which the young man declined to follow commerce : — 44 4 There 
is much more,’ my father said, 4 to the same effect, occupying four 
good pages of paper, which a little attention to perspicuity and 
distinctness of expression might have comprised within as many 
lincB.’ 99 Now, if the story of Rob Boy were all that lmd to bo told, 
we at once admit that in tho thirty-two pages which Miss Jlraddon 
allows herself, it might have boon done. But she is not content 
with telling tho story ; she alters it. She not only abridges Scott — 
she improves him. She recasts tho plot, she suppresses whole 
characters, she corrects his Scotch, ana ebu adds touches to his 
humour. To describe what who does there is need of a new word, 
and a new word must therefore bo coined. She il Braddonizes " 
him. The great writer of whom we are all so proud, on which- 
ever sido of the Tweed wo were horn — on whir never side of tho 
Atlantic we ought rather to say — who in our youth has cheated us 
of our hours of play, and who, as life advances, has many a time 
given us a blessed, if but a short, freedom from pain and troubles, 
has been turned into a vulgar ranter, who would deserve to bo 
hissed off the boards of a booth in a country fair. As he is 
shown to us in this penny edition, he would disgrACo even a 

B theatre. It is, indeed, hard to avoid the belief that Miss 
on has hashed a hash, and that sho has gone not to Rob 
Roy the novel, but to Rob Roy in its dramatized form. There 
are more passages thnn one, as wo shall presently show, which 
seeiu arranged with a view to the gods of tho gallery. We scarcely 
know which excite our contempt more — her suppressions or her 
additions. At times we aro more astonished at the folly which 
lends her to give but one line to Sir Hildebrand and all his elder 
eons, to reduce Andrew Fairsurvice to utter insignificance, toaFsign 
to Diana Vernon a part qs petty as it is ridiculous, to pass over 
Altogether the wretched creature Morris and his awful end in the 
waters of the lake, nud to give just three lines to Rob Roy's 
escape at the ford. But Before long our wonder is transferred to 
the barefaced impudence which leads a writer to try to add force 
to the groat Sir Walter’s plot and vivacity to his incidents, to 
improve on his humour and to correct his Scotch. That she 
makes the greatest blunders in the story is only what might be 
expected. She represents Sir Hildebrand and his sons ns being 
arrested on suspicion of treasonable practices in the first chapter, 
before Frank Las left Oshaldistone Hall for Glasgow. Her 
etory opens with a ridiculous scene which for its lolly would 
be a disgrace even to one of Miss Braddon’s own novels. Owen, 
ono of the best of the minor characters of Rob Roy , is made to 
meet a stranger at an inn. 44 4 O my poor bones,’ groaned he, 
4 the firm of my constitution has been worse shaken than the great 
house of Osbaldistono & Co. 1 " He at once informs 44 the un- 
known ” of the object of his journey to Glasgow, and gives him 
ail account of his master’s son and nephow. 41 4 Fare ye weel, 
Mr. Owen,’ replied the Scot, rising to depart. 4 1 must go to the 
Hall,’ he said to himself, as he went out; 4 Sir Frederick may 
want me. Roshleigh in the North ! then the heather will soon bio 
on lire .’ 9 As he goes out, Frank comes in. Owen tq)k» him tho 
news, and bids him 44 repair to Glasgow, and assist my poor 
endeavours." Frank at once replies, 41 4 It shalf, it must be so: 
this very hour I’ll bid adieu to the bewitching Diana Vernon, and 
seek this destroyer, this Roshleigh 1 Set forward, Owen, in- 

stantly. . . . O Diana ! must we, then, part P ’ 4 Diana ! ’ 
exclaimed Owen, 4 Ah lovo, love ! ’ ” 

In the second chapter Sir Frederick Vernon is introduced, with 
his daughter Diana, 44 a girl of powerful intellect And many 
charms, nut of a dauntless and somewhat masculine character. 
He warns her against her cousin Frank’s penetration. 44 4 Rely on 
my discretion, sir,’ replied Diana submissively." He next bids her 
remember that she is either devoted to a cloister or the betrothed 
bride of Rashleigh. 44 4 The bride of Iiashleigh I never, never ! 9 
she exclaimed when she found herself alone ; 4 any lot rather than 
that — the convent, the iail, the grave 1 I must aot as becomes 
the descendant of a noble ancestry.’ ’’ She thereupon sends for 
Frank and takes leave of him. Their parting is thus described by 
Scott. 44 4 Adieu, Frank ; we may never meet more — but some- 
times think on your friend Die Vernon.’ She extended her hand, 
but I clasped her to my bosom. She sighed as she extricated her- 
self from the embrace which she permitted, escaped to the door 
which led to her own apartment, and I saw her no more." The 
following is Miss Braddon's abridgment : — 44 4 O Frank 1 we are 
How to part, perhaps never to meet more. In the world, away 
from me, you may find a being leas influenced by evil fortunes and 
evil times.’ 4 Never, never/ cried Francis, as he clasped her hand, 
end would fain have drawn her to his breast , 4 the world can afford 
sue nothing to repay the loss of her I must leave behind me.”’ 
yfa notice, hy the way, in the puff of these pennyworths of mince- 
meat that it is hoped that , 44 whatever objection may have been 
frit hitherto by the Oleric and the Layman to placing Action before 
children of tender years, the New Penny Edition will be found to 


satisfy every scruple, And to realise every requirement." Clan it 
be the case that maidenly modesty hasf taken offence, or, at all 
events, thinks that the Oleric and the Layman might take offence, 
at 44 clasped her to my bosom/ 9 and has therefore substituted 
44 would lain have drawn her to his breast "P Is Saul also among 
the prophets P And yet, strange to say, we find pat into tho 
mouth of Bailie Nicol Jar vie, when he is speaking of his kins- 
woman Helen Macgrcgor, an indelicate expression which we 
certainly cannot discover in our copy of Scott. 

But to pass on with the story, Frank receives from Miss Vernon 
the packet which he is not to open till ten days before the bills 
are due. So far Miss Braddon keeps to the original. # But she 
makes Frank reach Glasgow — a good hundred miles from 
Oshaldistone Hall — within twenty-four hours after taking leave of 
Diana. Even before he gets his supper he enters the TolbootU- 
There ho is reminded that the time Lad elapsed, and he instinc- 
tively draws out the packet. She haB read Rob Roy so carelessly 
that sho does not notice that Frank's ride took some days, as in- 
dued it must have done, considering the distance he traversed, the 
roughness of tho ways, and 44 the broken-winded and spavined 
pony ’’ on which his guide rode. Not only is the time cut down, 
hut the line scene in the Glasgow church is altogether left out. 
The meeting with Rob Roy on tho bridge is thus managed. Frank 
says to Fnirsorvice, “ See the horsos taken care of and order some- 
thing lor iny supper ; while it’s preparing, I shall walk here upon 
the bridge/' lu the prison scene it is that we first notice the 
improvements in Scott’s humour and. language. It is not easy to 
show the changes that have been made, for a scrap has been token 
from hero and a scrap from there ; they have been next adorned, 
and then tacked together. According to Scott, Rob Roy at the 
gaol-door said, “ 4 Dougal man t hae ye forgotten Ha nun 
Gregarach P ’ 4 Deil a bit, deil a bit/ was the ready and lively re- 
sponse .... 1 it’s long since she’s seen ye.’ 99 In the 
penny hash it thus runs : — “ 4 Dougal, you have not 
lorgoiten me P 9 said the unknown, extending his hand 
graciously to the turnkey, 4 Och, te’il a pit ! te’il a pit! 9 cried the 
turnkey, .... 1 its lung siu’ she wadna saa’t ye.’ 19 According to 
Scott, Dougal lakes Frank up to Owen’s dungeon, and leading him 
in says, 44 4 She’s sleeping,’ 4 She ! who ? Can it be Diana Vernon in 
this abode of misery ? 9 ” In the penny hash, as soon as Dougal 
said 44 It’s laug sin’ sho wadna saa’t ye,” it thus follows : — 44 4 She I 
she seen him/ thought Francis, .... 4 It is, then, a female to 
whom 1 am conducted, or is it merely the dialect of his country in 
which that animal expresses himself Y 9 " One of tho changes made 
is absurd ouough. 14 * How’s this? how's this? 9 said Nicol Jarvie 
— * strangers in tho jail after lock-up hours.’ ” Miss Braddon thus 
improves on the passage — <4 Hoo’s this P Strangers in the Tolbooth 
after lock, up boors 1 " When we consider all the changes that are 
made in the Glasgow dialect, we can scarcely believe that she is 
such a mistress of it as, with all her audacity, to have ventured on 
the chauges herself. Johnson, wo remember, said that Bolin^broke 
had hired a beggarly Scotchman for hulf-o-crown to publish his 
Philosophy. No Scotchman, we feel sure, but a beggarly one— one, 
that is, who was reduced to the condition of a beggar — could be 
got to meddlo with Sir Walter’s Scotch. Such men, unhappily, 
are to be found among the hack writers in all nations, and tne 
services of such a man may have been in the present case 
secured. 

In the third chapter we make the acquaintance of Rashleigh. 
Tom Davies — the Tom Davies who had a pretty wife — 
somewhere or other describes an author or an actor as one 
44 who lent a distinguished glare to tyrannic rage. 9 ’ Such a glare 
does Miss Braddon lend to Rashleigh. He comes before the foot- 
lights with a dependent, to whom he says that Frank 44 is a 
basilisk in my sight, and has been an insurmountable barrier to my 
dearoBt hopes." Then, with a warning frown, he orders the man 
not to breathe a syllable to any human being of the business which 
the Government has entrusted to his direction, and bids him depart. 
Having the stage all to himself, he indulges in a soliloquy 
41 Cursed infatuation ! Yet I repine not. Rejected by her I 
loved, scorned by him I would have served, they shall at least find 
the false friend and tho renegade knows How to resent those 
insults." We pass on to the scene at the Clachan of Aberfoil. A 
certain humorous turn is given to the English captain, who Is 
made to say sarcastically, 44 Mr. Bailie Jarvie 99 (the italics are part 
of the hash, and nut ours). Dignity, moreover, is added to the 
scene. The corporal who was bidden to hang Dougal receives 
from Miss Braddon promotion to tho rank of sergeant. 44 Now. 
Muse, let’s sing of mice," at first wrote the author of the 11 Sugar 
Cane." Mice, we are told, was afterwards altered to rat* f as more 
dignified. After the captain and his men had marched ciif. 44 Rob 
Roy and Rashleigh emerged from their ambush at the back of the 
hut." Surely no one but Mr. Vincent Crummies could have 
imagined such a scene. This ambush and this emerging is not, 
we undertake to say, of Miss Braddon’s devising. It bears all the 
marks of a hand long practised in turning good novels into ridi- 
culous dramas. 

Wo have neither patience nor time to follow this abridger and 
editor through all her silliness. We must pass to the last chapter. 
The curtain falls on the shores of Loch Lomond, with all the 
chief characters before the footlights. Helen Macgregor makes 
a speech of three lines/ and Rob Roy makes one still more brief. 
Frank muses. 44 Whit a wayward fate is mine! My fttherh 
peace of mind is happily restored, but mine, with Diana, la S»t 
lor ever. 99 At this moment a dark figure emerged from the 
obscurity for an instant, only to withdraw into it again, Three 
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lines lower down two figures appeared ascending towards Frank. 
11 * Amazement,’ cried Jtoinci s. * Diana Vornoo and—— ’ ‘ Her 
father,’ interrupted Diamt. 1 Do not involve yourself in my fate,’ 
said Sir Frederick; 4 protect my child, but leave me to suffer. I 
am familiar with danger, and prepared to meet it.’ 4 Moot it then 
here ! ’ exclaimed the low and resonant tones of a voice which was 
hut too familiar to all three ; and Rashleigh, springing out of 
the woodland shadows, stood before them a figure full of menace.” 
He was followed by a band of soldiers. The cry was heard of 
44 Greg&raob.” “ In another moment Rob Itoy rushed upon the 
scene, followed by his Highlanders.” Kusliluigh is killed in five 
lines. Sir Frederick, turning to Francis, said, “You, young man, 
have proved yourself worthy of my child, and to you I givo her.” 
A dozen more lines and the curtain falls. 

j. Does Miss Braddon remember wlmt was done with the mighty 
Efireet who was so vast that his head was in the clouds while his 
feet rested upon the ground, when once he had boon so much 
abridged that he was got into a vessel of brass. lie was givon to 
a Jinn, and by him he was cast into the snn. The spirit at length 
escaped from its brazen prison, and be indignantly kickod it back 
into the waves where it and he had so long lain. Thero it has 
lain in utter obscurity — a memorable lesson to all abridgers. 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE CHURCII OF ENGLAND.* 

I T would in any case be an ambitious and somewhat perilous 
entdlprise to compress into one volume a history of the 
Church of England from the apostolic age to our own, beginning 
with 8t Paul’s alleged visit to Britain — of which we shall have a 
word to say presently — and ending witli a discussion of tho 
assaults of the Liberation Society and the merits of Ritualism. 
But we have a further objection to Mr. Hare's scheme of pre- 
senting English Churchmen with “an unbroken narrative of 
their Church from its commencement to the present day ” — moan- 
ing thereby from the first century — for the simple reason that no 
such unbroken continuity of “ their Church ” exists. He is 
anxious to insist that the English Church was not “founded by 
the State at the Reformation ” ; and of course it is true — what- 
ever may be thought of the ecclesiastical changes then intro- 
duced, some of which he strongly condemns himself— that the 
same historical body, with its prelates, clergy, and corporations, 
which existed when Henry VIII. came to the throne has con- 
tinued, with the brief episode of the Commonwealth, down to our 
own day. It is also true that “ a Christian Church existed in 
this country of ours long before the Gormans converted Britain 
into England.” But it is not true that the Anglo-Saxon Church 
founded by St. Augustine, from which the present English Church 
is lineally descended, is identical with the British Church which it 
superseded, though botlinmy have been equally ortliodoxand equally 
parts of tho great Catholic community; that is quite another 
question. As Bishop Forbes expresses it, “ the founder of the exist- 
ing Church of England is Pope Gregory the Great.” If, therefore, 
Mr. Hore had proved, as he has not, tho apostolic origin of tho 
British Church, he would not thereby have proved 44 its antiquity, 
and the succession of its bishops, and its identity with our Church 
of the present day,” which traces its descent not from the British 
but the Anglo-Saxon Church. And, indeed, ho virtually admits 
this, when in his Appendix he gives “ the succession of the Arch* 
bishops of Canterbury from the Apostles,” by first tracing them up 
to St. Augustine, and then giving a list of Popes from St. Peter to 
Gregory I„ though Augustine was consecrated not by Pope Gregory, 
but by Virgilius, Bishop of Arles. There is evidently some confu- 
sion in his mind on this matter of the British Church, as appears 
from his making it a great point that “ a Roman Catholic writer, 
not generally very favourable to tho Anglican Church, readily 
admits ” that Christianity was probably introduced into England 
during the Apostolic age. Charles Butler was a highly respect- 
able, but not very critical writer, and we suspect that on this 
point he was mistaken ; but his testimony is neither more nor 
Jssb valuable from the fact of his being a Roman Catholic, for it 
matters nothing to the Roman controversy either way when or by 
whom the British Church was founded. Mr. llore would have 
done wisely, wo think, to omit his Port I. on the British Church, 
or at least to confine it to a single prefatory chapter, and he would 
certainly have done well to be more cautious in his statements 
about its origin. It may or may not be true that the church of 
Glastonbury was the oldest Christian church in Britain, or even in 
fhe whole world, but it shows an odd idea of the value of 
evidence to cite among the “ abundant proofs ” of it the testimony 
of Fuller and Archbishop Usher, who lived sixteen centuries 
afterwards. Nor is there a shadow of early authority lor the 
conjecture that St. Paul preached either in Gaul or Britain, 
though there is some evidence of his hnving visited Spain. Mr. 
Hore tells us that “ there is good authority in tho Fathers for 
believing that by Galatia, mentioned 2 Tim. tv. 10, Gaul is meant, 
and that St. Paul came to Gaul,” from whence he would easily 
pass over into Britain. The earliest ostensible authority for this 
notion is that of Sophronius, in the middle of the seventh century, 
and even the statement quoted ns his is not to be found iu his 
extant writings. Alford dismisses this interpretation of Galatia 
aa purely conjectural. As for the hopelessly corrupt condition of 
the British Onurch, and its refusal to take any steps for converting 
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44 the hated Salons,” Mr. Hore cites the testimony not only of Bede 
but of Gildas, one of those British Christians, and ne might therefore 
have been somewhat less severe on Augustine for the very moderate 
demands he made upon them to join him in converting the 
heathen, and to adopt, not the 44 Roman ” custom, as he woxds it, 
but the Catholic, in the observance of Easter and the administra- 
tion of baptism. There were several Roman usages from which 
the British dillerod, about which Augustine said nothing, but their 
difference about the time of Easter did not arise, os our author 
seems to imagine, from a preference for the Oriental method, but 
simply from their having, through long isolation from the rest of 
Europe, lost the right computation which had been fixed three 
conturies before at the Council of Arles, where British bishops were 
present, and at the (Ecumenical Council of Nice, whoso authority 
they fully Acknowledged. 

Mr. Hore divides his narrative into seven parts, the first com- 
prising the British, the seoond the Anglo-Saxon, the third the 
Anglo-Norman Church, between which and the Reformation Em 
he rather oddly inserts “ Part IV., the Anglo-Roman Church,” 
which is explained by tho equally odd statement in the pre&ce 
that “ the courso of the Church of Romo for more than three 
hundred years flowed in much the same channel os that of our 
own Church.” If by the Church of Rome ho means tho local 
Roman Church, tho statement is unintelligible ; if ho means, as of 
courso he does, tho Western Church in connexion with Rome, thd 
English, like evory other national Church in Europe, did not 
“ flow in the same channel with it,” but formed a part of it down 
to the sixteenth century. And, as though ho hud not already 
more than enough matter for his very limited Bpace, Mr. Ilore 
has introduced into this “Anglo-Roman ” Port a bird’s- 
eye view of the growth of the Papacy for the first fifteen 
centuries. It is drawn fairly enough from the ordinary anti-papal 
point of view, but it was obviously impossible to deal to any 
purpose with so vast a theme in a chapter of thirty pages, 
and the author had much better have let it alone, as it forms 
no part of the proper subject of his volume, and there am 
plenty of excellent works about it easily accessible to his readers. 
His narrative improves both in accuracy and soundness of 
judgment 03 it comes further down, though the inevitable 
brevity, not to say curtness of treatment, involved in the plan 
cannot but mAke it unsatisfactory reading for those who wish to 
gain a real grasp of any period of the history. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Hore has escaped tho common error, exposed by 
Doan Iluok, of classing the Ultramontane and persecuted Bishop 
Peacock among “ Reformers before the Reformation.” His 
estimate of the character of the leading persons concerned in the 
events of the Reformation is just, though he has not sufficient 
room to justify it. We give os n fair specimen of this, andnf the 
general style— which is apt at times to be faulty — the cbarlSterB 
of Gardiner and Cramner: 


Tho churactcr of Gardiner is much misunderstood, and in tho minds of 
many people is associated with that of Bonner in the cruelties of this 
reign. No mistake could be greater. Gardiner probably watt not averse to 
the burning of a heretic (few people iu those days were), least of all 
Cranmer. Gardiner had manfully withstood the ultra-reforming spirit of 
tho late reign, which Crautner had ho greatly encouraged. He had himself 
been persecuted ; but How did he behave when he was restored to power? 
llis bittercflt enemy had been the Duke of Northumberland; yet when tho 
duke was a prisoner in the Tower, he visited him, and pleaded for his life. 
No one could have opposed him more thuu did Peter Martyr ; yet, when it 
was proposed that the Reformer should ho called upon to answer for his 
conduct, Gardiner, at that time Lord Chancellor, not only exerted his influ- 
ence in liis fuvour, but supplied him with tbe means of departing from tho 
couutiy. Cranmer, a comparatively unknown man, had been appointed 
over his head to the primacy ; through Cranmer he hod been committed to 
prison under Edward VI. ; yet to him ou one occasiou Cranmer owed his 
liberty, and to the last Gardiner did all in his power to save him. 

• • • • mm 


No ono will reproach Cranmer that he had not the gift of fortitude ; but 
not having that gift himself, he will always bo Famed for want of feeling, 
and committing others to a cruel and untimely death. But truth compris 
one to confess that in no sense is ho entitled to the appellation of martyr. 
A martyr is one that dies willingly , rather than renounce his opinions. 
Cranmer both renounced his opinions, and died unwillingly : I10 renounced 
his opiuions more than once, and although it is uujust to reflect upon him 
that he might have done the saiuo again to save his life, it is nothing to say 
he recanted his recantation when his life was forfeited. Uo only did what 
others do when they Are at the point of dtuiib, and all hope of pardon in this 
life is excluded. 

There seems to be no proof that the Second Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. either received tho sanction of Convocation or ever 
came into general use ; only three editions were printed, and these 
so badly that further publication was stopped by on order of 
Council September 27, 1552. Neither is it clear that the forty- 
two Articles received any sanction of Convocation ; they were 
only circulated by Order of Council two months before the King’s 
death. If the following account of the state of things in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign is substantially correct, os we believe it 
is, it seems only natural to suppose that the famous “ Advertise- 
ments,” of which we have heard so much of late, were intended, 
as the author says, rather to prescribe the minimum than the 
maximum of allowable ritual } he adds that they hod only episcopal 
authority, and there is no evidence to show that the Queen even 
saw them: — 

In 1564 Cecil complained to tho queen of the incongruous manner in 
which the serviocs of the Church were celebrated. Some said the service 
in thechanoel, some in the body of the church, some In a seat made in tbs 
church, some in the pulpit facing the people^ some in surplices, somo with- 
out; In some churches the holy Uhls was in the body of the chancel, la 
somo in the middle of the ohurcb, in seme altar-wise near the wall 1 some- 
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times with a carpet on it, and sometimes without an y covering. Some 
celebrated the Holy Communion in surplice and cope, some with only sur- 
plice, some with neither ; some with a chalice, others with a common cnp ; 
some with leavened, others with common bread; some received kneeling, 
others standing or sitting ; some baptized in a font, making the sign of the 
crow; some in a basin without the sign; some celebrated baptism in a 
surplice, others without ; some wont about in a square cap, others a round ; 
some in scholar's clothes, and some without. 

It is “ft far cry ” from Queen Elizabeths reign to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but external religion, in spite of the Laudian 
revival, had then sunk to so low nn ebb that Bishop Butler was 
actually charged with Popery, and even reported to have joined 
the Church of Rome, because he put up a cross in his private 
chapel, while 44 in 1777 Archbishop Cornwallis, of Canterbury, was 
met with 4 No Popery 1 cries, because, aided by Bishop Porteus— 
then of Chester, and afterwards of London — he had advocated an 
observance of Good Friday, which at that time had become obso- 
lete.” It was openly said that his 44 arrogance ” in causing the 
shops to be shut on that day would soon be followed by “ the 
elevation of the Host and Crucifix to prostrate crowds in dirty 
streets.” And unfortunately this laxity in outward observance 
had not been compensated by Any increased energy in the spiritual 
action of the Church, but the reverso. Accordingly, oy the 
end of the eighteenth century what religious life survived in the 
nation was rapidly drifting in the direction of Dissent : — 

At the beginning of the present century, dissent had been increasing with 
rapid strides. Sherlock states that at the end of the seventeenth century 
dissenters were only in proportion of one to twenty, at the death of 
George I. they were ono to twenty-five, Churchmen. In 1736 thero were 
only b!x meeting-houses in North Wales, and thirty-five in tne whole prin- 
cipality, whilst there were 850 churches. Then came the movements under 
Wesley and Whitfield, which, drifting away gradually from the Church, 
reanimated the languishing Nonconformity of the country, in which they 
were powerfully aided by the influence of Lndy Huntingdon, whose nume- 
rous chaplains seceded and formed Independent and Baptist congregations. 
Cleaver, Bishop of Chester, in liis charge of 1790, complains of those “ who 
sought the Orders of our Church with a view to sot at defiance her ordi- 
nances, to depreciato her Ministry, and to seduce her members into their 
unhallowed conventicles, under tho arrogant and false pretensions of being 
themselves exclusively Gospel preachers." 

The Evangelical movement greatly increased the number of dissentors : 
Evangelical clergy frequently either became dissenters themselves, or more 
frequently led their hearers to become so : no fewer than thirteen young 
men, converted by Venn, entered the ministry, chiefly os independents; 
Rowland Hill had his meeting-house in London, and only after great diffi- 
culty, and being refused by six bishops, obtained deacon’s orders ; whilst 
John Newton, at Olney, with a population of 2,500, succeeded in emptying 
Ills church, and filling the parish with dissenters and Antinoinians. 
Through such means, when, by reason of the rupid growth of our manu- 
factories, dense populations were swarming from villages into towns, and 
had neither churches to attend, nor clergy to look after them ; when the 
Chwtfi had fallen asleep, dissent assumed vitality ; the meeting-houses in 
WiaSlincreased from thirty-five to one thousand ; so that at the beginning 
of tlWpresent centi ;v. Nonconformity had grown from one twenty-fifth to 
at least one-fourth of the population ; when Georgo IV. became king, dis- 
sent, and not the Church, was in possession of the large towns ; by the time 
that William IV. succeeded him, dissent had become a power in the State. 

In the present day Mr. Hore computes that either Nonconformists 
of all kiudB are in a minority varying from 22 to 28 per cent, or 
that a large proportion of Protestant Dissenters prefer to be married 
and buried with the rites of the Established Church, lie bolds, 
however, 44 that there is a gravitation of Dissenters towards the 
Church/ 9 and proceeds to dilate on 44 the peculiar advantages ” of 
the English Church, not only for conciliating Nonconformists, but 
promoting tho reunion of Christendom generally. Many of our 
readers probably ore familiar with the well-known passage of 
De Maistre — not Le Mnistre, as our author calls him — on this 
subject. But as De Maistre was not only “ one of the straitest 
sect of Ultramontane opinions,” but was tho recognized Jeader of 
the great Ultramontane reaction of the earlier part of this 
century, which gives additional force to his certainly remarkable 
testimony, it may bo worth while to put hia words on record 
hero (we have taken the liberty of correcting the numerous mis- 
prints) : — 

Si jamais les Chrtfticns ra rapprochent, comme tout lea y invite, il ramble 
que la motion doit partir do l'Egliw d’ Angle ter re. Lo Fresbyt&'ianisme 
fat line oeuvre Fronyaise, et par consequent line oeuvre exagcrle. Nous 
somme trop dloignds des Bectatnun d'nn culte trop peu substantial ; il n’y a 
pas moyen de nous entendre, mai* I'Kglira Anglicnine, qui nous touche (Vune 
main* touche de l'antre ceux que nous ne pouvons toucher ; et quoique 
sous un certain point de vue, elle soil en butte rux coups des deux parties, 
et qu’clle prdrante le spectacle un peu ridicule d’un rdvoltd qui pr6che 
fobdissance, copendant elle est trfcs-precieuae sous d'autres aspects, et npufc 
fitre considtfrde comma uu de ces intermfedes chimiqaos, oapables de Tap- 
psocher des dldments inaasociables de leur nature. 

It may be well in conclusion to point out a few specimens of 
Abe many blunders scattered over the volume, which are not 

n hans to be wondered at in a work embracing so wide a period, 

. which the author would do well to correct if it should reach 


Milman, became a pantheist, while others excuse him as halting on 
the verge of pantheism, was opposed to Jhe ordinary teaching of 
the Ghurch on the Eucharist, as on many other subjects, is more 
than probable : but thAt he wrote a tract in reply to Pasehasiuo 
Iiadbert is a later conjecture based, as Lauf has shown in his 
Studien und Kritikm , on a confusion between his works and those 
of Katramnus, the leading opponent of Paschaaius. It fallows of 
course that the notion or his being banished from Franoe on this 
ground is a conjecture based on a conjecture, and a perfectly worth- 
less one, while the story of his taking refuge at Alfred’s “newly 
founded University of Oxford ” rests on a mere vague rumour, pro- 
bably based on a confusion of his name with that or John the Saxon* 
The next mistake wo shall notice is less important, but more in- 
excusably careless. We Are told in one page that Archbishop 
Theobald 41 admitted Becket to deacon's orders,” and that* 44 m.M 
deacon ” ho had various pieces of preferment given him, ending 
with the Archdeaconry of Canterbury ; in the next page we are 
told that lie was 44 only in minor orders ” when appointed to the 
primacy. The two statements are incompatible, and both are 
incorrect. Becket was ordained deacon on his appointment to 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury— therefore of course before he was 
elected Archbishop— hut he had held his various other preferments 
when only in minor orders. When Mr. Hore tellB us that 44 the 
cost of Wycliffe's Bible in 1429 was 2/. 165. 8 d. f when money was 
about the tenth of its present value” we presume he means 
about ten times its present value. To say that the persecutions 
and punishments of Roman Catholics under Elizabeth were not 
political but religious because the victims were 41 traitors,* is only 
true in the same sense, &ud hardly to the same extent, as may be 
said of the punishment of heretics undor Mary, for which the 
author oilers no such excuse. The practice of the Roman Catholic 
religion whb made a capital oilence under Elizabeth, and many 
were put to death for this alone who were not disaffected to the 
Government ; on the other band, many of those executed under 
Mary were notoriously 44 traitors.” It is equally incorrect to say 
that Campion the Jesuit openly advocated the cause of Philip, 
King of Spain, and was executed for this. The precise point 
which led to Campion's condemnation, as we showed some years 
Ago in reviewing Mr. Simpson's Life of him, was his refusal 
formally to abjure the deposing power, though there is reason to 
believe he did not himself hold it, and he always professed 
himself a loyal subjoct of the Queen, and certainly dia not 44 advo- 
cate the cause of Philip ” openly or otherwise. Mr. Hore does 
not steer clear of mistakes — the stranger because they are so ob- 
viouB — when he comes down to our own day. Thus he tells us, in 
connexion with the conversions of 1845, that 44 on November 1. Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Oakley were received into the Roman Catholic 
Church in the chapel of Oscott, by Dr. Wiseman.”' He might 
have learnt from the Apologia , which is quoted in tho very 
same page, that Mt. Newman was received, not at Oscott but 
at Littlemore, not on November 1, but October 8, and not by 
Dr. Wiseman but by Father Dominic. Mr. Oakley's reception 
closely followed, and that did take place at Oscott. There 
is an unpleasant pertness about a seutence in the following 
page as applied to men twice his own Age, and of more than 
twice his own ability: — 44 Newman set up his own ideal of a 
Church ; bo he wandered about from faith to faith [which, 
moreover, is not true] till he found a home, and let us hope rest, 
in Rome, as his younger brother did in Rationalism.” In refer- 
ence to the Bonn Conference of 1875 it is rather amusing to 
leArn that the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos “is generally 
believed to hftve been chiefly instrumental in tho agreement 
arrived at between the Easterns and Westerns ,” not meaning— 
what would have been true enough — those present at the 
Conference, but the Eastern * and Western Churches. For 
the next sentence begins:— 44 On August 14 , these two 'branches 
of the Church arrived at an Agreement to the following 
effect.” Considering thAt Dr. Doilinger, who presided, was 
careful to explain that those who attended the Conference came 
in their individual capacity, and not as in any way delegates 
of their respective Churches— as Dr. Liddon says in his preface to 
the Report, 44 hod no idea of representing anv one but themselves ” 
— and that the 44 agreement ” between tne Churches is still unfor- 
tunately a matter of hope rather than of hiBtory, this statement is 
at least premature. In spite of defects, partly remediable, partly 
incidental to its method, the volume may prove serviceable as a 
handbook for reference, though it can never be a substitute for the 
study of more complete works, such as the excellent History of 
the Church of England by Canon Dixon now in course of publica- 
tion. 


a second edition. We are told in one place that 44 King Alfred 
patronized John Sootus Erigena, the opponent of Transubatan- 
tiation,” and the following footnote is appended : — 

In tbs time of Erigena, a French monk named Paschsw Badbert first 
taught the doctrine of f ransubstantiAtion as it is now taught by the Church 
of Rome. Erigena strongly opposed ibis novel doctrine; and in conse- 
quence Nicholas I. wrote to Charles the Bald, at whose court he resided, to 
banish him from France ; this induced him to come to England. 

The statement that Paschaaius Radbert — who, as Neander says, 
merely advocated 44 that view which had commonly prevaiM 
from the time of Gregory the Great”— first tsught Transub- 
etontiation is sufficiently inacoumte, but the assertions about j 
Erigena are worse than inaccurate. That a writer who, according to | 


BOOKS ABOUT THE HORSE.* 

T71 NGLISHMEN are proverbially^ opinionati ve on the subject oi 
-Hi horses, and they are much given to putting their opinions 
into print. Fortunately# books on horses are generally shad# but 
enough of them have been published to fill a large library A 
celebrated author once said that no people read so few books, as 

* The Hone: at he Was, as he ft, and at he Ought to Be. By Jtmes Irvine 
upton, F.R.C.VJL Author of 44 The External Anatomy of ins Horn,* Ac, 
London: Allen ACo. 1881. * 

The Horn, and Sow to Manage Sim t an IndUpenenUe Quids $0 
Breeding, Rearing Training, Grooming, Bam tee, and ail giber 4mim com- 
netted with the oooupante of the Stable* Londons Ward, Look, A Go. 
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those whor write hooks.. Be this, sa it may, it is probable that 
among the rarest readers ofUhooks on horses are those who know 
or care much about hones. * Handbooks on horses are objects at 
which a reviewer— to use a horsey expression— is apt* to shy. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and even a nervous 
critic may be induced to approach a neat little book on horses con- 
taining good paper, excellent print, very fair illustrations, and the 
widest of margins. It would almost seem as if the ample margin 
of The Horse, by Mr. Lupton, were intended to tempt the reader 
to put down his own opinions beside those of the author, and it is 
probable that a large number of amateur critics will give way to this 
temptation. This little work does not profess to be a compendium of 
equine knowledge. It is written with one simple object, which 
is to prove that of late yean the English nation has failed to 
suppW tbe^emand for good horses, and to express the opinion of 
the Author that the cause of the insufficiency of the supply is the 
deterioration of the breed of horses in this country, borne of tho 
premisses laid down in the book are undoubtedly true, but tho 
author’s manner of reasoning from them appears to us rather 
illogical. lie tells us that 44 we can produce the best horses in 
the world,” that 44 our home-bred utility horses are superior to 
those of the Continent,” and that 44 at the present moment we 
possess the best breed of horses in the world, whether they be 
thoroughbreds, nags, or cart-horses”; and yet he complains of 
the degeneracy of our horses in the following curious sentence : — 

Is it not a national disgrace that England of tho past, which supplied 
Europe with her bent horses, should now be dependent upon Continental 
countries for her useful supplies ? 

He finds fault again with English breeders for in-breeding, and 
tells us that we have now arrived 44 at a period similar to that of 
1870”“ when in and in breeding was impressing its degeneracy 
upon our equine stock,” but that “ fortunately a remedy exists, by 
resorting to a fresh cross of good blood. Yet he grumbles 
because Englishmen have to purchase horses from abroad, which 
is the only possible remedy for the evil. The kind of horse which 
is most wanting in England is, according to the author, “ tho 
general utility horse.” We have already quoted a passage in 
which it is admitted that “ our home-bred utility horses are 
superior to those of the Continent.” What, therofore, can it be 
that the writer desires P Moreover, let ub inauire what descrip- 
tion of beast the general utility horse may be. Is Jin a horse 
that will win a steeplechase when required, hunt when called 
npon so to do, draw a tradesman’s van about on week-days, and take 
his owner's wifo down to Richmond on a Sunday? Wo have 
cer tain ly not yet succeeded in breeding a horse that will do nil 
these things, and somo time is likely to elapse before we can do so; 
but it seems to us that horses are bred in England suitable to 
every description of work. Most horse-owners know what Bort of 
an animal is the horse that is advertised as “ good in single and 
double hameBS, a clever hunter, an excellent brougham horse, a 
first rate lady’s horse, docile with children, accustomed to be 
driven as leader in a team, &c. &c.” It means a brute that is bad 
or indifferent in every one of these capacities, and we must con- 
fess that we should look with grave suspicion upon any animal 
that was offered to us os a general utility horse. If, by general 
utility horses, the author means active half-bred horses, we 
cannot agree with him in thinking that there are fewer 
of them to be had in this country now than formerly. In 
support of our opinion we may observe that a few yoars ago 
the Government determined to send a number of half-bred sires to 
India every year in order to improve tho native breeds, and that 
excellent horses of the kind were (and still are) readily found. 
There was considerable variety of form among them, but the 
greater bulk might be divided into two classes — one much re- 
sembling carriage horses, probably bred by thoroughbred horses 
from heavy mares, the other consisting of strong, short-logged, 
high crested cobs, about iilteen hands high, with plenty of bone 
and fine knee action. Many of these hall-bred sires were mar- 
vellous trotters; and yet from this book about the horse one 
would imagine that there are few good trotting sires to be found 
in England. It is true that in many parts of England there are 
no good trotting stud horses ; but in Norfolk, whore this kind of 
horse is specially cultivated, there are at least enough to keep 
up the breed, besides supplying a considerable number for 
exportation. 

Mr. Lupton regards the racecourse as the great cause of tho 
supposed deterioration of our horses. To the objections which 
may be urged against racing we are fully alive : but, although it 
is likely that certain modifications and alterations in the present 
system of racing might tend to the improvement of our breed 
or hones, we are by no means disposed to admit hastily that 
racing has injuriously affected English horses. Racehorses are 
bred for a special purpose, and no breeders of other horses are 
obliged to make use of thoroughbreds unless they please. The 
fact is that general breeders put their half-bred mores to 
thoroughbred sires simply because they find that it answers 
their purpose to do so. it is possible that what Mr. Lupton terms 
“ the excessive creation of thoroughbreds,” engendered by the race- 
oonrae, may cause a number of bad racehorses to be thrown on 
the market ; but horses which are too slow for racing often make 

E od hacks or hunters, while even the dregs of theracing stable 
ve their uses in hansom-cabs, light errand carts, or riding schools. 
We believe that there axe at least as many good horses of all 
kinda in JBngland now as there ever were ; but it is certain that 
the number of people wanting good horses in this country lias 


been more tlum quadrupled during the last hundred years, and we 
freely admit that the supply has not increased proportionately 
with the demand, Nevertheless, there is no great 'difficulty in 
procuring a good horse of any stamp or description in Great 
Britain if a man is prepared to pay for it ; but this is an all-im- 
portant condition of the transaction. 

As regards the complaint “ that England of the past should 
now be dependent on Continental countries for her useful sup- 
plies” of horses ; without pausing to quibble about such trifles as 
literary inaccuracies, we will suppose n case which would be 
exactly parallel to our country’s 44 national disgrace ” in the matter 
of horses. The Hospice on tho Great St. Bernard has been famous, 
for about a thousand years, for its breed of dogs, but if all the 
farmers in Switzerland wero to take it into their hoAds to buy St. 
Bernard dogs, the Ilospice could not possibly supply them. In 
order to procure them, tho Swiss farmers would have to apply to 

H ie who have dngB of the breed in France, Germany, ana Eng- 
; but this would not imply that thero had been any decline in 
the kennel at the Hospice. An hour’s walk through the West End 
of London during tho season ought to convince any one of the 
immense number of people who keep at least a pair of carriage 
horses in these days. .Great quantities of these horses are bred in 
England, but when a jobmaster or dealer wants a good many 
horses of this kind suddenly, ho may not bo able to find enough 
at once in the British market, lie has to go to Germany or 
Cauada, and purchase horses from farmers who have our breed in 
those countries. We have picked out many useful and good-looking 
carriage horses from lots imported from Canada, and we have 
found nice hacks and carriage horses in Austria ; but if we wonted 
to purchase a pair of tho very best and smartest of carriage horses, 
or tho finest weight-carrying hunters, wo should certainly look 
for them in Great Britain, rather than in any other country. If. 
011 tho other hand, we wanted to buy a large number of one special 
Btamp of horse, we should probably get them most quickly by pur- 
chasing as many ab we could find at hand in this country, and 
sending agents to mako up the number from Canada or Germany. 
Not only is it sometimes necessary to buy horses abroad, but an 
idea has been started that it might even pay Englishmen to breed 
their horses abroad. A largo breeding stud of thoroughbreds has 
very lately been shipped off* for New Mexico, where it is believed 
that the climate, tho herbage, and tho general conditions of the 
country Are exceptionally favourable for the breeding of horses. 

The chief value, in our opinion, of Mr. Lupton’s book consists in 
its historical description of the English horse. The history of oar 
horses had certainly been told too often already, but it had gene- 
rally been told badly, and here it is told well. The following 
paragraph may be worth quoting as a specimen of the historical 
portion of this book : — 

Chargers of great size wore imported by the Anglo-Normans, Planta- 
geneU, and Tudors, from Flanders uud Lombardy, and Chaucor thus sings 
the praises of this equine type : 

For it so high was and ho broad and long, 

So well proportioned for to be ho strong, 

Light as it were u stood of Lombardy. 


Before the great borne the race of ponies gradually receded ; the small 
animals were mated with imported weight-carriers, and thus tho standard 
of height was raided from eleven to fourteen if not fifteen hands, for we find 
that during the reign of Henry VIII. a Jaw was passed which emretedthat 
no stallion less than fifteen hands and no more less than thirteen hands 
should run wild in the country. A colt two years old and under cloven 
hands and a hulf high was not pci milted to* run <m any moor, forest, or 
common where mares were pastured, und at Michaelmiistide the neigh- 
bouring magistrates were oidered to drive all forests and commons and not 
oniv to destroy Hitch stallions but also “all unlikely tits, whether marea or 
lbnls.” It was further ordered that all prelates and nobles, und all those 
whoso wives wore velvet bonnets, should leap and ride upon stallions not 
less than fifteen hands high, und in Edward Vl.’s reign a law was passed 
prohibiting the importation of stullions below fourteen hands and mares 
below thirteen hands high. 


The Jloree , and How to Manage Him is one of the shilling hand- 
books with which railway bookstalls are now flooded. It is 
described on the title-page as 44 an indispensable guide to breed- 
ing, rearing, training, grooming, harness, and all other topics 
connected with the occupants of the stable.” It is full of pic- 
tures; it has an index; it contains prescriptions for all kinds 
of equine diseases, and it tells liow to build a stable. It not 
only professes to givo information about English, European, 
American, and Indian horses, but also about Chinese, Iceland, 
Circassian, and Dongola horses. There is a great deal in tho 
book that is very true, but it treats of too many subjects to 
give sufficient information on any of them. Some of the illustra- 
tions are very bad. The picture of the 44 English hunter ” repre- 
sents a camel-like brute that would not be worth twenty pounds. 
There is a diagram which professes to show the 44 right aud wrong 
positions of a horse’s fore-legs,” but the position is wrong in 
noth of the examples given. In a shilling manual, treating of 
many subjects, it is of the highest importance to be conciae ; but 
in the little work under notice the author constantly goes out of 
his way to be diffuse, and the book contains many passages of the 
following type 

Tho wild horses of tho Ukraine are known to be descendants of animals 
that were originally subject to the dominion of man, the same as those 
found in various parts of the South American continent, which are supposed 
to have spruug from tho stock first imported by the Spanish invaders ; and 
the origin of the wild horse in Tartary has been assigned to tho period of 
the siege of Azoph in 1657. when a number of horses were turned loose from 
want or forage. Of thin fact Byron has made uae In his story of Mateppa, 
a stirring narration, aaauinably told by the flickering flame of the bivouac 
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Hie, and one that will always hold a foremost place amongst those inci- 
dents of fictitious story which enchain the imagination, and arrest the 
attention, by their vivid pirturenqucncM and ttuthful semblance. 

Whatever the merits of this book may be f we cannot endorse its 
pretensions to he indispensable. 


BROOK'S FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 9 

T HIS is a pleasantly written book, which children are likely to 
read. The author knows how to teach ; it is therefore the 
more pity that she does not always know what to teAch. We open 
her book, and find it beginning in the old unscientific way : — “ The 
country which we now call France was not always called so.” 
11 When it is first mentioned, . . it is called Gallia, or Gaul.” “ If 
you look at the map vou will see that France is a country about 
three times as big as England,” and then follows an account of its 
boundaries — that is to say, its present boundaries — us if Franco 
hod existed in its present extent from all eternity. No doubt 
those statements Are geographically truo— that portion of the earth’s 
surface which is now called France was once comprised in a 
larger territory which was called Gaul; but politically and 
historically they are utterly misleading. No one who has been 
taught to begin French history in this way will ever grasp 
the fact that France, politically speaking, is a State which has 
gradually grown up round the city of Paris, until at lAst 
it has absorbed the greater part of the ancient Gaul. Later on, 
and as it were incidentally, the author does explain these things ; 
but ‘Up after explanation is likely to do away with the erroneous 
impression given at the outset. Miss Yongo’s little school History 
of Franco would have shown Mrs. or Miss Brook, had she consulted 
it, a more scientific way of approaching the subject. Or, indeed, 
the map which faces her own first page — a map of German execu- 
tion, and therefore, we need hardly say, beautifully done — might 
have suggested some ideas to her. “ If you look at the map,” she 
says, “you will seo,” amongst other things, “ some way to the 
east of the eastern boundary ... a river called the Rhine.” 
Naturally the readers eye turns to the map at hand, and there he 
will see the “ Ilheuus,” not some way to the east of the boundary, 
but forming the boundary itself. Also on the east, she says, you 
will find “ the Alps, Germany, and Bolgium.” One looks at the 
map, and finds no separate Belgium, only “ Belgica ” as a district 
within Gnllia. All this will probably puzzle the reader, if he 
happen to be an intelligent child. The fact is, that when the 
Author talks of 11 tho map,” she menus, not her own map of Gallia, 
but the modern map of France, which for historical purposes is 
'Useless. Exception on the score of accuracy may also be taken to 
^the statement that “ many of tho rulers of France have wished 
and done their best to conquer tho countries between France and 
tho Rhine, but in this they have never succeeded.” What she 
means is that the conquest has not been permanent ; for at p. 428 
she herself mentions the cession of the Rhine provinces at the 
Peace of Luneville. 

The mapB are a strong point in the book. There are nine of 
them, ranging from b.c. 51 to a.d. 1811, the last being the least 
satisfactory, as Great Britain and the French Empire have been 
tinted with shades of pink which, if they are not absolutely iden- 
tical, require the eye of a milliner to distinguish each from the 
other. At tho first glance, the impression conveyod is that Great 
Britain forms an outlying portion of the Napoleonic Empire— an 
ideA which certainly should not be suggested to English children. 
It would also have been well to give one more map to show the 
limits within which Franco was reduced after the fall of Napoleon. 
But maps, however good, are of little use to learners unless the 
text is adantod to them, or they to the text. Oua Author duly 
mentions the acquisition of tho “ Three Bishoprics ” — Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun — by Henry H. (1552); so far so good. But pre- 
sently we come upon a map dated “1589-16x0,” ib which Toul 
does not appear at all, and Verdun and Metz are distinctly outside 
the French frontier. The explanation is simply this, that Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun were not formally ceded by the Empire till 
1648— a fact which we do not find mentioned in the text — and 
that the German feelings of the roapmaker have not permitted him 
to recognize their practical annexation by France nearly a century 
earlier ; but how is the pupil to guess this ? Two linos in the text 
would have made the matter clear. Then there is an elaborate 
map showing, amongst other things, tho “ Dominions of the King 
of England after the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360”; yet neither 
the name nor the date of the treaty appears in the text. Whether 
little ehildren can really be made to understand mapB may be 
doubted ; but, if they ore to have any chance of doing so, the maps 
and the reading should be illustrative of each other. 

, Want of precision, and deficient comprehension of historical 
geography, are in short the great faults of the book. Disciples of 
Mr. Freeman will shudder at finding Aquitaine, in the time of 
Louis the Pious, described as “ a province in the south of France.” 
Similarly, the fAct that in the division of 817 one of the sons of 
Louis had Aquitaine assigned as his portion is expressed by saying 
that he “ was to have a small part of France.” If the writer had 
consulted her own mapB she would have seen that the ancient 
Aquitaine, even in its more restricted sense of the land between 
the Loire and the Garonne, and not in the wide sense in which it 
includes the Spanish March, was not a very “ small part.” From 


* time to time, however, she strives after mote accurate nomenclature, 
as when, At p. 47, after speaking of the period of the Treaty of 
Verdun in 843, she says, “ From this'time we may begin to use 
the word France, which has been the name of the country since 
the time of King Charles"; just as if she herself had not been 
perpetually talking of “ France ” before. At p. 49 we are tpld 
that “France was divided into many provinces”: at p. 52 
that “ among the other provinces or divisions of the country 
was one named France, which was gradually giving its name to 
the whole.” Here again the statements are all true after a fashion ; 
but the way in which the writer uses the word France, first in 
one sonso, then in another, is hopelessly confusing. Clearness and 
precision in the use of the termB Gaul, Francia, and France are 
the first requisites in explaining the history of the growth of the 
modern State of France. From Hugh Capet’s time oifcwardi the 
book becomes much better, though no mention is madedi the 
annexation of Lyons by Philip the Fair. 

On the subject of the Roman Empire the author is not strong. 
She starts with what seemB to be a confusion between Constantine 
and Theodosius, saying that “the first Christian emperor” “left 
two sons, one of whom ruled in Rome, and the other in Constanti- 
nople.” In truth, Constantine left three sons, among whom his 
dominions wore for a short time divided. The writer is probably 
thinking of the more lasting dual division of the Empire between 
tho two sons of Theodosius in 395. Moreover she seems unaware 
that the Empire had already been divided before the time of 
Constantino, and that he re-united it. Then she says that “ since 
the barbarians had taken Rome, there had been no Emporor 
of the West.” As she gives no date, most people will under- 
stand this to refer to the famous taking of Rome by Alaric in 
410, and will be puzzled to reconcile it with the fact that the 
succession of Emperors of the West went on till 476. Next 
she talks of “ Charlemagne ” becoming “ Emperor of France, of 
Germany, and of Italy ” — a description which shows that she is net 
under the fear either of Mr. Freeman or of Mr. Bryce. Worst of 
all is her attempt to explain the War of tho Austrian Succession, 
where she describes how various princes “ turned against Maria 
Theresa and said, whoever had tne Empire, it should not be 
she.” The question was whether Maria Theresa should have 
the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria, which are not 
tho same thing as the Empire, though it is common enough for 
people to confound the two. The writer moreover appears to 
think that Maria Theresa’s husband was made Emperor at the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, whorcas he had been elected in 
1745. 

Despite its faults, the book has merit as a narrative; the 
Btories are well told ; the author knows What children will like 
to hear, and how to win their attention ; and she has real powers 
of explanation, as is shown by her account of the rise and 
formation of the Statos-Geueral. Another good point is that she 
does not dwell exclusively upon the doings of kings and nobles, 
hut giveB her pupils some idea of the condition of tne mass of the 
people. She is moreover fair and tolerant and writeB in a 
pleasant, appreciative manner, never allowing herself to become 
violent on one side or the other. It may perhaps be objected that 
she does not bring out how great a blessing to the country the Revo- 
lution, notwithstanding its horrors, follies, And evils, really was ; 
but it is almost inevitable that its worst side should alone be 
visible in a narrative of this kind. The account of Bonaparte 
shows at first a little leaning to a belief in “Saviours of 
Society * : — 

Just such n man ns had been wanted now appeared, and though he after- 
wurdn showed qualities which brought much trouble upon himself and his 
country, tla-re is no doubt that at this time I10 did for France what no 
one else could have dune so well, and helped the country out of the great 
difficulties into which its violence had brought it. 

But the final summing up of Napoleon's character is a just one, 
though it is conveyed in a style which, meaning to be childish, has 
sunk into feebleness 

Few men lmvo had so remarkable a life. He was not a good mao, but 
it is impossible to cay that he was not a great one. He was one of the 
best soldiers that huve ever been known, aud bad so good an understand- 
ing, that he seemed able to do everything well. But he was selfish, cruel, 
and ambitious, and carried away by the idea of his own greatness, and 
these faults led him to throw away the great opportunity ho had of being 
of use to his country, and leaving a glorious name behind 1dm. 

The author concludes with a prettily warded “ Farewell ” to all 
readers “ who have managed to come so far as the journey’s end 
with me.” Although she has much to learn before she can be con- 
sidered competent to act as a guide, we must concede that she 
shows herself on agreeable fellow-traveller. 


A MAN OF THE DAY 9 

T HE co-operative method as applied to literature may at times 
prove to be felicitous in its results. But the experiment is 
hazardous, and the plea of dire necessity which will serve as a 
sufficient excuse for the framers of a Queen’s Speech can hardly be 
urged in arrest of judgment by the writers of a joint-stock novel. 
The “ authors of David Artntirona ” are fortunately both anonyw 
mous os to their personality and indefinite as to their number; 
and we trust, therefore, that no individual sensitiveness may bfe 
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hurt by the suggestion which wa feel bound to offer, that the 
member or members of the ffiartnership in whom the faculty of 
writing, a novel is, to say the least, dormant, should retire from 
any active share in the business, and leave it to be managed by 
the partners or partner in whom some of the requisite qualifica- 
tions may be found. For while their joint production in A Man 
of the Day is sufficiently unfortunate on the whole, it is not by 
any means a failure altogether. The story was worth publishing, 
all things considered : and its authors have contrived with some 
ingenuity to force a definite verdict on the point from the pen of 
their critios. Almost at the close of the third volume the hero 
is moved to follow the old Ephesian precedent, and to burn his 
own priceless book : — 

Slowly lie rose, and taking them, one after another, from tho table, he. 
threw ine page's of his new work into the lire, and held them there until 
they were all consumed. Months of toilsome thought, months of patient 
work, all gone in less than a quarter of an hour 1 


But though the book was burnt after a calm and balanced 
judgment by the author of its being, the baby, under exactly 
similar circumstances twenty pages earlier, was not burnt. In 
tho baby’s case, indeed, the judgment exercised was only that of 
the author of its being in the eecond degree, and not that of its 
immediate parent. “Accidents would happen ; children had 
fallen into the fire and boon burned to death before nny assistance 
could be given ; a sudden start would do it — or, perhaps, oven if 
he just let it alone — and thon ” But Adam Groy did not 

E at his grandson into the fire, while A lick Lisle did put 
is literary offspring between the bars ; and of the two deci- 
sions we are compelled to ask which, in the candid opinion of 
a reviewer, was tho more to have been desired for the pages 
of A Man of the Dayf On the one hand, its loss would 
not have been so terrible a blow to literature as was the act of 
Alick Lisle’s self-sacrifice ; for “ he knew that with the work 
once published he would in all probability stand in tho front 
rank of writers, shoulder by shoulder with tho foremost thinkers 
of the nation ” ; but, on the other hand, the three volumes had very 
much in common with the baby — they were almost harmless, and 
“ mamma” thought a gi eat deal of them; they deserved to keep 
their innocent lives, and although to read them straight through 
web not a very lively occupation, still, there wore drearier ways of 
spending a rainy day. 

Tho story has a certain unity of design, but resembling that of a 
semi-detacnod house, or, more strictly, of a pair of such residences, 
with their party wall iu common. Two ideas or motives may ho traced 
throughout, And it is possible that each of thorn is the property of 
a separate author. Of the two, one is reasonable in itself, and is 
reasonably well worked out; but this cannot bo said of the 
other, and we do not know that its owner has materially im- 
proved upon Adam Grey’s device for getting out of the general 
confusion by burning the baby. In this division of the work we 
are unable to find either any constructive merit to compensate for 
its ethical shortcomings, or any moral excellence to atone for its 
artistic faults. It is no discredit to a novelist that he or slie fails 
to reach the level of George Eliot ; but a bad copy, with varia- 
tions, of Hetty Sorrel, is not a pleasant object to look upon, and 
Esther Greys relations with Percy Scott present nothing but 
tho most ordinary conditions of folly and vice in combination. 
Upon what principle it is to be supposed that everything came 
out right at InBt by virtuo of a dream in England and an 
assegai in South Africa, preceded by a few fine words ubout a 
girl ae “ My wife in the sight of God,” who was confessedly 
nobody’s wife in the sight of man, wo cunnot even conjecture ; 
and the whole of thiB disagreeable episode spoils A Man of tho. 
Day for a purpose which the book might otherwise ha served 
well ©Bough— the aimless and harmless reading of the holidays and 
the seaside. In the construction of the episode as a work of art, 
it appears uncertain whether the author did not know his or her 
own mind, or whether the interest of the reader was intended to 
be kept up by a succession of false scentH. There is a cigar- 
case, secretly picked up and preserved by tho mole-catcher, but 
nothing cornea of it ; vows oi vengeance, promises of protection, 
again uttered and repeated by the mole-catcher, are just as result- 
less ; the baby, some time before he became the subject of his grand- 
father’s pleasant meditation, has been apparently drowned in a 
mill-pond, only that the mole-catcher opportunely dives after 
him ; and, finally, the mole-catcher himself, who combines hidden 
depths of character with an inborn taste for poaching, fails entirely 
to develop into a moral and intellectual hero, and is left “ carry- 
ing the babv about untiringly ” on bis back. In the ordinary life 
of an English agricultural district, Esther would probably find 
hefself, some ten years after the end of the third volume, putting 
up wilh this humble admirer as her only clianco of a home ; but 
the author takes care not to say so. 

The experienced reader of novels will infer, from the mention 
of Dick flepple’s poaching proclivities, that tho authors of A 
Man of the Day are unable to withstand the attractions of the 
criminal law, and he will anticipate the usual consequences. Is it 
too much to ask of publishers that they will, in every case where 
a writer does not make affidavit that his Btory contains neither 
lawsuit, trial, nor lust will and testament, submit the sheets to 
a member of the jim Sor Bar, at the author’s expense P Dick 
Hspdle Has been found by the keepers on a public footpath, 
or near it, with snares in bis possession, in broad daylight. He 
11 hits out,” but is at once overpowered and captured. The case 

K to Quarter Sessions in due course; and “public feeling ran 
against the prisoner in the upper and middle classes ; in the 


lower thore was pretty generally a sneaking sympathy roused in 
his behalf.” Life in Northumberland must have been otherwise a 
ittle dull at the time, one would think; but that may pass. 
Alick Lisle “ was served with a summons to appear os a witness 
for the prosecution ” ; and, when the trial came on, the head 
keeper and the watcher were “ closely questioned by the prisoner’s 
iolicitor.’’ After this, Alick was called, and “ tried to give his 
evidence in as clear and concise a way as possible, on Dick's be- 
half”; but, “on cross-examination, ho was obliged to admit” 
certain awkward facts, and was generally badgered, as rustic wit- 
nesses under cross-examination sometimos are. Then the prisoner 
* pleaded Not Guilty ; and, in defence, confirmed the statement 
that Alick had made of the case 99 ; but, previously to this, “ the 
etcher, who had already borne witness, volunteered ” some bfrther 
testimony ; and, in tho ond, “ tho jury found the prisoner guilty.” 

'* Alick felt wild with indignation ” ; “ his character hnd been black- 
ened, and his good name sworn away ” ; which, considering that ho 
was subpoenaed for the prosecution, and that the jury had convicted, 
is about as intelligible as tho rest of the proceedings. One unfor- 
tunate result, we regret to observe, has arison out of this poaching 
business : — “ Lord did not like the idea of becoming more un- 

popular than he already was iu the district, owing indeed to no 

fault of his own.” We can only trust that “ Lord ,” whose 

name we of courso suppress, will have lived down his “ unpopu- 
larity ” by tho time ho is old enough to go to Eton ; and we take 
leave to suggest to tho authors of the story that the small outlay 
of one shilling in money and one minute in time will save them in 
future from the repetition of an oversight which nothing bat iftex- 
c usable carelessness can redeem from being an impertinence. 

Tho 14 Mail of the Day ” must apparently be Alick Lisle, who is 
first introduced to the reader on the horns of a dilemma. lie is 
then n small child with a thirst for knowledge, but he is too 
ragged to go to school in his own clothes, and too proud to wear 
the cast-oil* raiment of his master’s son. Tho difficulty is obviated 
by a seasonable legacy, and he goes on through the stages of farm- 
boy, assistant keeper /and contributor to the “ Banner of Freedom” 
till lie reaches, as wo have seen, the level of “ the foremost thinkers 
of the nation.” Ilo is nearly, if not quite, sell-educated ; and his 
mental growth lias advanced till ho ceases to believe in anything 
except natural history and Nelly Scott. Tho last-named object of 
his faith has stayed at home at the farm, believing what sno lms 
been taught, and particularly anxious that Alick, when he comes 
humo on a visit, should go with her to church, to which Alick 
violently objects, lie does indeed go, but he comes away from 
the service iu a very bad temper, and with “ a brow black as 
thunder.” Tine «u B hnrd on poor Nolly, though her motives, it 
must be allowed, had been mixed, it a* Mi P \r ff nnd. to go 

lo church, certainly ; but still iu that part of the country “ it was 
held as a decided token that the young folks were engaged ” if 
they were seen together at church ; and Alick had not been 
quite ns ready Lo come to the point ns ho might have been.. 

The mental struggle is fairly conceived, and up to ft certain point 
fairly well worked out. It is not a mere strife between tho intel- 
lect and tho heart, or il balancing of reason against passion. The 
conditions of novel-writing make it necessary that tho young 
woman shall win in the immediate end, and the questiop whether 
tho old woman will remain winner is conveniently beyond the 
horizon ; but Alick’s difficulty is a serious ono while it lasts, lie 
is neither able to change his own opinions, nor willing that Nelly 
should share them. lie would not like to see the imago of his own 
scepticism reflected in the life of a simple country girl, lie will 
not cither play the hypocrite himself, or allow Nelly to make a 
sacrifice from which ho foresees nothing but misery. Tho state- 
ment of the difficulty is more easy than its solution, and we must 
not be too hard on the authors in respect of tho somewhat colour- 
less and washed-out creed in which the ultimate modus vivendi is 
found. The old farmer, Nelly’s lather, took a very reasonable view 
of matters in the light of the world’s experience : — “Alick Lisle 
was a manly, straightforward cluip ; and all this newfangled 
nonsense would pass away when he got a bit older, and had a wife 
and bairns of his own— ay, and property of his own; it always 
turned out so anyway,” 

Farmer Scott's anticipations of “property” for Alick in tho 
future hardly boded well for his nameless and unrecognized grand- 
son ; but Alick, if he had only known it, might have seen his way 
to fortune on his own account. Thu great work which he so 
ruthlessly destroyed might, or might not, have been a financial 
success; but the secret of its destruction, if his biographers may 
be relied on for the facts, was itself the key to prosperity, lt 
was “ a formidable pile of closely-written foolscap, the work of 
months of thought and care, carefully revised and copied, lying 
all ready to be sent to the publishers ” ; and it lay in “ a cosy, 
comfortable room,” provided, no doubt, os such rooms usually are, 
with a grate of the ordinary construction. Within the space of 
a quarter of an hour, the “ formidable pile of foolscap,” repre- 
senting the still more formidable literary weight of the “new 
work,” had been “all consumed ” in the Bitting-room fire. If it wore 
possible to make a clearance of written, to say nothing of printed, 
matter, on Buch easy terms, not a few of' us would be only too 
glad to pay a handsomo royalty for the privilege : but, for security 
against possible accidents, it would soeiu desirable that the pub- 
lishers of a good many modern novels, before settling down to the 
reading of too manuscripts, should provide themselves with an 
irremovable fire-guard. 
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cnuRcrrs stories from iierodotus* 

S TORY-BOOKS for boys have of late years improved almost as 
much as picture-books for younger children. It is not very 
long since tbu only condition necessary to bo fulfilled by Art or 
literature for the young war that it should be too bad to be §e 
before their elders. The ridiculous books of adventure in which 
considerations of probability nud rules of grammar are impartially 
set at defiance cannot indeed be said to bi entirely obsolete. Th 
magnanimous Redskin, and the liigh-aouled trapper who employs 
bis rare intervals of sobriety in performing actions of chivalrous 
daring, still flourish the blood-stained scalping-knife and aim thi 
unerring ride lor the delight of uncritical youth; but, so far ai 
we are aware, no one has ever asserted that books of this descrip' 
tion have any of the evil ell eels produced upon readers of n lowei 
class by the study of Jack Sheppard literature. Even thi 
worst of (Jnptain May no Reid’s many imitators, who reproduce his 
defects while they lack the vigour which in a great measure 
atoned for them, lut ve probably little evil to answer lor beyond the 
hazy notions of English construction which they may occasionally 
instil iuto their readers. We cannot, however, bring ourselves to 
regret the fact that their circulation is growing less every year. It 
is with a feeling of more lively satisfaction that wo notico the 
absence from many a boy's bookshelf of those absurd pictures of 
school life as it is not, in the writing of which Dr. Farrar used 
onco to spend much of tho time not occupied in the more direct 
instruction of youth or the composition of Scriptural biography 
It baa been said of several schoolmasters who have in other re- 
spite been eminently successful that they had an unfortunate 
knack of making a png of every clever boy who came iuto their 
bauds. A more excellent means for attaining to this end could 
scarcely be conceived than the tales of vicious schoolboys who 
after wavering for a few years between the sinful lusts of tho lies} 
and the precepts of the Church Catechism, run away to sea, and 
return, worn out by suffering, to die in tho odour of Banctity 
surrounded bv their weeping relations. It is not easy to over- 
rate the services which have been rendered to the cause of 
education by those who have helped to replace such stud 
as this by wlioletome books which will amuse boys in their 
leisure Lours, and encourage literary tastes without minister- 
ing to tho desire for silly sensation on the one hand, or 
fostering priggish tclf-coiiBciouMiefls on the other. One of the 
most, satisfactory means by which this desirable end has been 
attained is the reducing to a simple and interesting form those 
classical works which, from being written in a foreign language, or 
because they contain some matter not di sirablo +« mjl before 
children, and many thouiiM** v Agressions beyond the range of 

_ •L.iKtisn intelligence, aie not, in their original form, accessible 
to the young. Charles and Mary Lamb's Tales from Shakspoan 
is, of coursi , one of tho earliest and best of tuch works. With 
its help children* may gain a knowledge and appreciation of 
Sbakspearo far better than that which is given them by some of 
their teachers, who, if wo nmy judge by examination papers 
which we have seen, regard tho sources from which the plot was 
drawn, and the probable date of the play’s composition, as far 
* morfc important points than knowledge of the play itself. Chaucer, 
too, has Aeon adapted more than once, and, in orm case at any 
rate, with conspicuous ability ; but there ore many classical 
English writers yet untouched whoso works would readily lend 
themselves to such treatment. 

No one has done so much to make boys familiar with the great 
writers of Greece and Romo os Mr. Church. In his Talon from 
Hamer , Tales from Virgil , and Talcs from the Greek Tragedians 
he has at once put into their hands a series of charming story- 
books, and nroved in a very practical way that* the works of 
classical authors are not merely so many examples of inflexional 
eccentricities and collections of syntactical puzzles. It is im- 
possible for boys to take an interest in an author from laboriously 
translating small portions of his work as grammatical exercises, 
and perhaps even Mr. J. S. Mill, who tells us that he read 
Herodotus in the original Greek at the ago, so far as wo can re- 
member, of four yeara, would ha\e been glad of tho help afforded 
bjr the volume which Mr. Church has just added to his Aeries. 
The present work is a worthy companion to those which had been 
previously issued. Herodotus is perhaps, with the exception of 
Homer, the world's greatest teller of stories, and Mr. Church has 
found in the earlier half of his history tales enough to fill a volume, 
leaving, we hope, “ Stories of Groece from Herodotus ” for tho 
subject of a future book. First, we have tho history of Crcceus, 
with the episode of Atys and Adrasliis, and the defeat of Croesus 
by Cyrus. Then, following the order of Herodotus, Mr. Church 
relates the birth and bringiug up of Cyrus, his revolt against 
Astyagoe, and the conquest of Babylon. Next comes, what is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the book, the account of the 
manners and customs of tho Egyptians, with legends of certain 
of their kings. The amusing story of the treasure-house of 
Khampsinitus is sure to be & great favourite with the younger 
readers of the book from its close resemblance to some of the tales 
in the Arabian Nights, These stories lead on to tho invasion of 
OambvseB, bis death, the usurpation of the false Smerdis, the con- 
spiracy against him, and tho accession of Darius. The two, 
following chapters tell of the revolt of Babylon and its capture 
through the ghastly stratagem' of Zopyrus, and of the campaign of 

• Stories of the Ea*t s from Herodotus, lty the Rev. Alfred J, Clmrch. 
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Darius against the Scythians. The account of the Scythians and 
neighbouring nations brings the bootyto a close. It is difficult to 
imagine a better execution of the task which Mr. Church hac set 
himself. The stories are Bimply told in rather antiquated English, 
Admirably suited to the matter of an old-world writer like Hero- 
dotus. Mr. Church says in the preface that, though he hae kept 
as cioso as possible to his original, he does not profess to have 
translated it Compression and paraphrase have of course 'been 
unavoidable in many places ; but very often Mr, Church’s trans- 
lation is close aud scholarly, and his version of some passages is 
worthy of comparison with the 0 lysssy of Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang, of which his stylo often reminds us. * Higher praise than 
this can scarcely be given to any translation. It is impossible to 
read these stories without wishing that Mr. Church would under- 
take a translation of the whole history of Herodotus. It isjfa task 
which has never vot been satisfactorily accomplished, and Mr. 
Church possesses in a remarkable degree the two qualifications 
most necessary for the work — good 'scholarship, and complete 
mastery of a pure aud graceful English style. We may auote 
the following passage, translated from Book I., Chapter 86, in 
evidence of both these qualities : — 

Rut when CrceniH stood upon the pile, and the Are had now been put to 
it, there mine into hi* thoughts, notwithstanding the great strait wherein 
lie stood, that tho saying of Solon was indeed true, end spoken by inspira- 
tion of tho gods, when he said that none of living men might be counted 
happy. And when he thought of this he cried with a load voice, having 
before kept silence altogether, “Solon, Solon, Solon ! ” which, when Cyrus 
heard, he bade the interpreter ask of CnttMun who was this that he called 
upon. Hut when the interpreters asked this thing, for a time Croesus kept 
silence, but afterwards, for indeed he was constrained to speak, made this 
answer, “ lie is one with whom it would be bettor than many possessione 
for all rulers to have speech.” Then, os no man could understand theao 
words, they inquired of him again what they might signify. And as they 
were earnest with him and would not leave him in pence, he told them how 
there had come to his const one Solon, a man of Athens, who having seen 
nil his wealth and prnsperitv, had matte little account of it ; and how that 
there hud befallen him all that this same Solon had said, though Indeed the 
man spake not of him in particular, but of all mortal men, and especially of 
those who judged themselves to be happy. 

Mr. Church is happy, too, in Iub paraphrnso of the replies of 
the Delphic oracle to its credulous votary. Here is his version of 
the prophecy relating to Cyrus 

Man of Lydia, when the mule 
O’er the Alodiaim’ land shall rule, 

'i'll ink of name and fame no more, 

Fly hy IlcrmuB’ stouy shore. 

If we substitute “pebbly” for "stony” as a translation of ttoXv- 
\lri)<f)i8a, tho rendering is nearly perfect. Aa regards the matter of 
the stories, they seem to contain all the elements necessary to 
make thorn popular with young readers. For sustained interest, 
the story of CrujauB is perhaps to be placed first, though perhaps 
too much is made of that part of it which is concerned with 
the Greek oracles. Those whopo taste is for the marvellous will 
be gratified by the account of the manners of the Egyptians, the 
tales of tho Indian gold-gatherers and the huge ants which pur- 
sued them, and of the wonders of Arabia, while the description of 
tho barbarous Scythians and their neighbours will delight every 
boy who takes up tho book, and many older people too. 

A notice of a book intended mainly for children would bo in- 
complete without mention of the illustrations. These consist of 
specimens of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian art taken from bas- 
reliefs and wall-paintings. They have been well selected, and 
carefully reproduced in colour. The Egyptian wall-paintings cer- 
tainly deserve the highest commendation, rather for the reason that 
they lend themselves more naturally than bas-reliefB to the process 
of printing in colour than from any inequality in the execution of 
the various plates. Perhaps the best of all is the one representing an 
Egyptian fowler who is knocking down vast numbers of birds 
n * they perch on the tall papyrus reeds, while a cat acts as his 
retriever. Ilis child, seated in the bottom of the boat, is picking a 
water-lily, while his wife stands at the stern, and a procession of 
fish accompanies the boat with a solemn regularity which has 
greatly amused those young people to whom we have* by way of 
experiment, shown the pictures. Still more entertaining to grown- 
up people will bo the painting of an Egyptian feast, which suggests 
that the idea of lunching on the fragrance of a flower is not alto- 
gether an original product of nineteenth-century aestheticism. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Ohureh without repeating the 
regret already expressed that he should devote hie best literary 
energies to the production of books for children. While we fully 
recognize the educational value of really good “ play books/’ and 
appreciate the services of those who, with a capacity for higher 
work, devote themselves to the production of such books, s till , 
works like the present volume, even though they may be abso- 
lutely perfect in their way, can do little towards creating for 
their author nny permanent reputation as a scholar and a of 
letters. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.. 

F the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries hi 
France is not fully understood, it will not be the fault ofr the 
present generation of Frenchmen. We commented last month on 
the numerous monographs, some of them of the greatest velfce, 
which MM, Didier have lately published in reference to seven- 
teenth-century history. The following century is, relatively epetik- 
mg, not quite so much in favour, but it hae plenty ofetomts. 
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Alphonse Jobes (i)> who k already the author of a voluminous 
France sous Louis C F., seems to oe working through the reign 
of Louis XVI. in the same conscientious manner. He baa already 
published a volume on Turgot — that is to say, on the first three 
years of “ Astaqa Bedux ” ; the present is devoted to the following 
seven, under the title Keeker et la guerre (TAmtrique. These 
separate titles, however, only indicate the subjects which seem to 
M. Jobes the most important ones in bis volume, not those to 
whieb he has piveu preponderant, much less exclusive, treatment. 
The volume is a careful and full summary of all the principal 
events between 1777 and 1784— the death of Voltaire, the siege 
of Gibraltar, the struggle in India between France and England, 
&e. &c. M. Jobez’s work is not remarkable for stylo, though, 
when up does not attempt to be eloquent, it is written in a very 
fair, straightforward, readable fashion. But he is diligent, full, 
and apparently impartial and accurate, seeming to posBesB con- 
siderable sobriety of judgment. 

La France et l' Europe (2) is one of the curious books which are 
doubtless extremely important in the eyes of their authors, and 
which deserve to be treated with a certain amount of respect 
because they are transparently honest and well-intontionod, but 
which are utterly unpractical, and not amusingly unpractical. It 
r is an elaborate essay to prove that in the present ills of France 
and Europe there is nothing for it but a European federation with 
a general abolition of armies, an international gendarmerie, a strict 
abstention on the part of the Federal Governmont from meddling 
in the internal affairs of the component States, &c. M. Poinsot 
da Chansac seems to have been born thirty or forty years too late. 
Between 1820 and 1850 he might have found listeners who would 
take hi& seriously, but not in the Bismarckiau age. 

Dr. Doherty, who, as we learn from the liy -leaves of his 
volume (3), has already published in English a work on Organic 
Philosophy in five volumes, appears to be translating it into 
French. The book deals with so large a number of subjects, from 
the u evolutive perfectibility ” of man to the distribution of the 
ocean into habitable depths, uninhabitable depths, &c., that we cun 
hardly do more than mention it here. 

The merits of Dr. Bouchardat’s treatise on Hygiene (4) roust be 
left to specialists to estimate. It Beeins to us, huwever, that Dr. 
Bouchardat has attempted to do too much. Even a stout octavo 
of twelve hundred pages is scarcely enough for the handling of 
the multiplicity of subjects (concerning not merely hygiene proper, 
but a vast number of matters connected with it) which he has in- 
cluded in his plan. Some of these are certainly treated in a 
manner rather perfunctory, while others, especially the section on 
food, contain a vast mass of not very relevant details. 

M. Lemerre's useful scries of Bchool books has been enriched by 
a modern history (5) in twp compact little volumes, and by uii 
excellent History of Greek Literature (6) by M. Eugene Talbot. 
The latter subject being thoroughly manageable in the space, 
M. Talbot has bad a decided advantage over bis colleague 
M. Zevort, who has almost of necessity boon reduced to a bald and 
rather indigestible epitome. There is, indeed, one merit in these 
sketches of general history— that they serve to keep in mind what 
is too often forgotten, the coincident fortunes of different countries. 
Otherwise we rather doubt their value. , 

Two new volumes of tiie BiblivtMqm utile— one on the eth- 
nology of Europe and Asia (7), by M. Girard de Rialle, the 
other on the history of Prussia (8), by M. Don eaud— appear to 
be very careful and good. The latter especially, which, in tho 
resent temper of Frenchmon, is not an easy thing to write, lias 
een, as far as we have examined it, very" accurately and im- 
partially done. M. Girard de Rialle seems to have gone to the 
nest authorities, and has arranged bis results well. 

Of collected editions of the chroniques of Paris newspapers 
there is no end. The volume (9; of MM. Mardoche and 
Desgenais— pseudonyms, of course— is a kind of gossip-annual for 
1880. It is rather more seriously (we do not mean more dully) 
written than most of its congeners, and some of the papers bear 
resuscitation very fairly. 

It is barely possible that some English readers may Lave a very 
dim idea as to what the Ligue d’Union ltepublicaine is or was, 
and their ignorance would not perhaps bo very blameworthy. It 
was formed by certain strong Republicans (but not of the very 
reddest type) to mediate between the Communists and the 
Moderates at the time immediately after the war. It failed 
" p , of course ; and M. Andrd Leftvre (10) has enshrined 
in fhis volume a historv (with au apology) of its failuro. It is 
written in a bitter and abusive spirit towards Thiers, and in a 


tone of very mild censure of the Communists ; and the author 
cannot be said to be either impartial or accurate. To say. as M. 
Lef&vre says in his introduction, that M. Gambetta’s failure to 
triumph over the Prussians was due to the efforts of a Bonapartiat, 
monarchical, and clerical combination, and that the provincial re- 
action rejoiced over the surrender of Paris and the woes of 
Franco, is at once incorrect and foolish. It is incorrect, for every- 
one knows that the Legitimists, at least, distinguished themselves 
nobly in the Btruggle, and certainly did not feather their nests, as 
did certain Republicans. It is foolish, because it shows that M. 
Lef&vre is not in possession of knowledge or judgment sufficient 
to pronounce on the situation at all. A Marlborough or a 
Napoleon might possibly have enabled M. Gambetta's raw recruits 
to beat the discipline! and victorious Prussians; but certaiuly 
nothing else could, 

In Les imams et les derviehes (11) Major Vladimir Andreievich, 
or, to give him bis Turkish title, Osman Bey, has collected 
together a certain amount of information, interspersed with a 
good many anecdotes, about Turkish religion and its ministers. 
The book seems trustworthy enough, but it is of a rather unsatis- 
factory class— the class of books which are neither scientific and 
elaborate treatises capable of serving as books of reference nor 
literary essays actually valuable H9 literature. 

Attempts at arranging Oriental and ancient religions in har- 
monious classification according to a system of some sort or 
other nro not unfrequent. L' Orient, devoiti (12), which seems to 
have reached a second edition, has nothing of occult lore iu it, as 
its title may seem to promise, but is simply an historical apd 
mythological catalogue raisonne, influenced a little here and there 
by theory, but on the whole sober and scientific enough in its 
treatment of facts. Passages of rather rhetorical discussion are 
indeed interspersed ; but to authors who treat of subjects of this 
kind this is a perquisite nut fairly to be refused. 

Messrs. Hacnette’s elaborate and valuable Nouveau diciionnaire 
de gdographie universelle (13) bos reached its sixteenth part, which 
is specially worthy of notice because it contains the article 
u France.” Sixty pAges of the largest quarto size, printed in 
small but legible type and in treble columns, contain perhaps the 
fullest description and the largest collection of statistical informa- 
tion that has ever been got together in an article of the kind. 

Wo have received from M. Rothschild a considerable parcel of 
tho admirably produced works on science and art, in the getting 
up, and, abovo all, in the illustrating, of which he has few rivals 
among tho publishers of Paris, and hardly any elsewhere. M. 
Ileiss’s study on Vittoro Pisano (14) is a first and apparently a 
tentative instalment of a history o i the medallion sculptors of the 
Renaissance, which, if completed, will be a splendid work. All 
students of the Renaissance know that we owe to Pisano some of 
the most characteristic portraits of the despots of tho earlier 
fifteenth century. The illustrations, rendered in permanent 
photographs of the size of tho original, and supplemented by 
numerous woodcuts in the text, leave nothing to desire. Among 
tho heads, those of Filippo Maria Visconti and of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Mala testa are the most striking. It is a pity that the 
curious and evidently life-like medal-portrait of Isotta of Rimini, 
the only woman who contrived to retain tho affection^ of Mala- 
testa, the typical Renaissance tyrant, is apparently spurious. 

The same publishers send us an elaborate and sumptuous 
illustrated monograph on the Bee (15) 1 ; a history of Orchids (16), 
with woodcuts by tho hundred, and wiLh fifty chromo-lithographs 
which are hardly inferior to hand-coloured engravings; a new 
edition, with new and excellent diagrams and illustrations, of M. 
Demontzey’s standard treatise (17) on Keboisomont; and (also in a 
second edition) u very useful and well-illustrated treatise on 
Precious Stones (18). Of less sumptuous appoarance, but equally 
full of 4t cuts,” is a small handbook of Pisciculture (19), an in- 
dustry pursued, as most people know, with abundant success in 
France, and very scantily in England. 

Dr. Gustavo Le lion’s two stout volumes on Man and Society 
(20) are instances, not the first by many hundreds, of the attempt 
to do too much, and of tho tendency which such an Attempt has 
to confuse the writer os well as the reader. If Dr. Le Bon had 
confined himself to giving a lucid account of tho actual discoveries, 
as distinguished from mere hypotheses, of anthropologists and 
sociologists in these latter days, he might Lave done good service. 
Unfortunately he has gone further, and has embarked on matter 
altogether contentious, and in which he is delivering himself, not of 
facts, but of opinions. To give tho dimensions of the Neanderthal 
skull and the shape and probable uses of llint implements— 
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even to state ’the evidence for the hypothetical descent of ’man — is 
one thing, and a veiy useful one. To proceed to deliver judgments on 
the obsoleteness of religious creeds, on the uselessness of dassioal 
education, and on the immense difference which separates men and 
women in the higher civilized races, is another, and in this case a 
somewhat useless, thing, because, though Dr. Le Bon is a very fair 
abstractor, he has evidently no turn for argument. An opponent 
dff classical education who says that tne ability to translate 
Thucydides is a proof of nothing hut memory establishes one of 
two lacts— either that he himself has not the slightest notion of 
Thucydides in the original, or else that he is intellectually incom- 
petent to form an opinion. 

Dr. Wershoven’s technical vocabulary (21) of English and 
French scientific terms is likely to be useful, because most dic- 
tionaries are extremely deficient in this particular. Wo think, 
however, that it would have boen more useful if it had beon 
nn.inged dictionary-fashion, so that tbo required equivalent for a 
French or an English word might have been found at once. There 
are indeed indices, French and English, which enable the discovery 
to bo made, but they are not entirely complete — for instance, 
u unit,” in the electrical sense, does not appear, though u Siemens’ 
unit ” does — and they involve two operations instead of a single 
one. 


The August number of the Rome dee Arts dfaoratifs (22) con- 
tains an article on the recent Exhibition of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Art at South Kensington. The chief illustration of the 
number represents some backs of hand-mirrors carved in wood, and 
of considerable merit. 

9 L Ollendorff seems to be the latest of the long line of poetical 
put!) shew who have existed since 1830, with Renduel for the first 
and most famous of them, and M. Lemerre in recent days for the 
most sumptuous, and, for a time, the nmst fertile. M. Lemerre 
has taken of late to grave scholastic works and ornate reproduction 
of classics, and the little three-franc volumes which in tho palmy 
days of the Parnasse figured on his lists by scores issue but rarely 
from his press. M. Ollendorff seems to admit moro variety in his 
format than most of his predecessors in tho honourable function 
of ushering young poets into tho world, and tho bundle of poetry 
and drama which wo have before us consists of volumes of very 
different shape and size. We have a couple of monologues in 
prose of the kind for which thoro is at present a rather incompre- 
hensible rage in Franco, due probably to the talent of M. Ooquelin 
cadet. Even M. Coquelin, however, could not, we think, liavo 
made much of Un homme a la mer (23), though he seems to have 
done it the honour of reciting it. It is a tissue of idiotic puns 
Interlarding a very stale description of the miseries of seaside life. 
l)e la prudence! (24) is very much better. It is a sharp satire on 
the present rdgime m France. A now Procurour Substitut goes 
down to his post, and the friend who has obtained tho preferment 
for him conns ds him on his behaviour, always winding up wiih 
tho horrified ejaculation, “Do la prudence 1 ” The unhappy 
lawyer has a wife named Eugenie — an insult to the Republic 
which is not to be thought of; ho IrireB a honso noar tho 
Cathedral— madness t At last, when it appears that prudence 
requires that Eugenie should call upon the wife of a strongly 
Republican Colonel, who is known to do a ci-devant camp follower 
of no reputation at nil, the Procureur strikes, and throws up his 
position with an “ Et on voilfc do la prudence.” Tho little piece 
would shock M. Paul Bert dreadfully, but it is very sprightly and 
a good examplo of its kind, Piccoline (25) is a very miniature 
comedy — in fact, merely a dialogue between a Sultan and tho 
heroine, a wandering but virtuous young woman of French ex- 
traction. Piccolino is disposed to fall in love with the Sultan ; 
l»ut by an effort of self-denial he refuses to expose her to tho 
degrading influences of tho harem and sends hei^ away. Tho 
verso is pretty, but the sentiment is rather conventional and at tho 
same time overstrained. It is dedicated to M. de Bornier, who 
compares it to the work of Francois Oopj>de. We rather agree 
with the author of La jillc de Roland , but we are not sure that tho 
comparison is complimentary. Next to Heine's poems Faust is 
perhaps the most constantly and the worst translated masterpiece 
of German literature in English. Tho renown of Gerard de 
Nerval’s version has probably deterred many Frenchmen from 
undertaking it. But, after half a century, M. de Riedmatten (26) 
may fairly contend that, a new version in verse is desirable. His own 
is very fair, and a good deal better than most of ours in English ; 
but we are afraid that Mr. Matthew Arnold would hardly accept ns 
a refutation of his doctrine of the inferiority of French to German 
poetry this version of the Kdnig in Thule;— 

II lt:iit un roi do Tliuliu, 

Gnrdnnt toujours iaconnold, 

Don Kuprfemo do son nmiu, 

Unc coupe un or ciscle. 

M. Cabaret ’ll as produced a very nice little book (27), in which he 
shows himself an astonishingly clever imitator. The miracle of 
Auerbach’s Keller itself (Faust is fresh in our memory) is hardly 
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more surprising than the ingenuity with which he 
thing not too unlike the genuine Hugo^ Musset, Baudelaire, 
Gautier, cover the page at nis bidding. But then, after all, it is 
not the genuine, ana imitations in poetry are of slsgularly little 
worth. On the other hand, M. Harel (28) does not seemJo have 
specially imitated any one, and his verse has adecidedljplaaaant 
freshness, much more resembling serpolet than ail, M* Harel, it 
seems, combines the vocation of poet with the profession of hotel- 
keeper and cook, and some of his descriptions of dinners ere 
highly appetizing. 

We have before us no less than three of those collections of 
short taloB in which French literature at its best is unrivalled, end 
of which there are still left practitioners not to be despised. The 
subjects of the pleasant writer who calls himself Viscount Bichord 
O’Monroy (29) are, unluckily, too often chosen rather beyonjt the 
limits allowed to story-tellers in England* But they ere scarcely 
further outside these limits than those famous little masterpieces 
of M. Droz over which even the most straitlaced readers have con- 
sented to laugh, and, if their morals are no worse, the manners end 
breeding displayed in them are even better. The Viscount writes 
thoroughly like a gentleman, and like a very good-natured gentle- 
man too. His sketches of the camaraderie or garrison life are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and often, as in Unc fete de fa, Mile, entirely 
free from unvthing to which the sternest moralist can object $ while 
there is at least as much good feeling as there is satire an his 
Professions de foi aux femmes de France . The fragmentary history 
of the Cercle dee truffes , again, is exceedingly fanny, arid might 
pass even a sovere censorship. 

M. Eug&ne Mouton's Contes (30) (only some of which are new) 
are of the eccentric order, aiming rather at humour than at wit, 
and, like a good deal of French work whioh has this aim, sailing 
too often into tho merely extravagant and grotesque. L'invalide a 
la tete de hots, for instance, which seems to be such a favourite with 
the author that he has illustrated it with an etched vignette, is 
an over-laboured and clumsy burlesque. If it is intended to be a 
satire on Chauvinism, which is probable, or on such tales of wonder 
as M. J ules Verne’s, which ta possible, it overshoots its mark. The 
same may be said of Le naufrage de VaquareUute } and Les 
plaisirs du voyage . Somo of the smaller pieces, however, can be 
laughed at. 

There is no fear of mistakes of this kind from the pen of M. 
Ludovic HahSvy (31). Something of the same proviso must be 
made in his case as in that of M. Richard O’Monroy ; but, this 
made, it may be said frankly that Un manage d amour and its 
fellows are worthy of Les petit es Cardinal , and that is saying a 
great deal. Les trois scries de Madame de Chateaubrun is 
admirable. 

Of novels of any length we have only two to .speak of. La 
bonne d' enfant s (32), which is a sequel, is a lurid story of vendetta, 
strangling, poisoning. &c. &c. Le veuvage d' Aline (33) is very 
much what might bo expected from its author. It is, indeed, rather 
a pity that this clever writer should bo so constant to a particular 
type of the novel aB understood by M. Octave Feuillet. Still, Le 
veuvage d Aline is not a book of which it is right to speak disre- 
spectfully, if it were only for the delightful personage of Olga 
Darunne do Vesvre, the pleasantest specimen of the RuBBO-Parisian 
that we have ever come across in fiction. 
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(30) Contes, Par Eugfcno Mouton. Paris; Charpentier. 

(31) Un manage d amour. Par Ludovic Haldyy. Paris : Calm sun 
Ltfvy. 

(32) La bonne denfants . Par A. Mnttbey. Paris : Charpentier. 

^33) Le veuvage d Aline. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann-Ldvy. 
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'OoniBr^ti?^ if they are prudently led, £t jd if 
they abatajp irom adhesion to false dootyinev*ndy 
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expect w^eu 
tbeir ranks. 


past* confidence frequent accessions tq^ 
The apologists oPoutMe, the advocates 
of legislative spoliation, will alienate nrore and more the 
respeotable members of the party. Tbe hasty partisans 
wqpse theonel woald, if they were accepted, render im- 
possible fen* otherwise inevitable coalition, are only less 
Mmschievons tljpn the Jacobs of modern Liberalism. It 
is in no way desirable that the Conservative party 
ahonld paok itself after the example of the Birming- 
ham Liberals. The intolerance and tyranny of the 
Liberal Federation famishes rather a warning than 
an example. It may bo doubted whether Sir Stafford 
Northcote was well advised in devoting the earlier part 
of his speech at Hull to commonplaces about the virtaos 
of Yorkshiremen. When an able man deals in empty 
phrases, he is suspected, perhaps unjustly, of either 
wishing to conceal his thoughts or having nothing to 
say. The leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons is not a believer in volgar platitudes, but he 
sometimes seems to form too low an estimate of the capa- 
city and judgment of his hearers. If Yorkshiremen 
deserve either the compliments which ho paid them or 
their popular reputation for astuteness, they can have been 
hut nytiLerately flattered by praises of tboir supposed good 
qnslSp. 

The speech at Gull would have been more effective if 
the attacks on the policy of the Government had been 
exclusively directed against one or two vulnerable points. 
Sir Stafford Northcote referred to the complications 
whioh exist, not only in Ireland and the Transvaal, but in 
Egypt, and in France since the suspension of the commer- 
cial negotiations. Tlio result may be that a successful 
defence at any point will destroy or weaken the force of 
just criticism and censure. The Egyptian difficulty has 
not been recently created, though it may be aggravated 
by the consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s wild language 
used before he was in office. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Commercial Treaty has been 
firm and consistent, and there is ro&BOn to believe 
that it has boon regarded with general satisfaction. If 
Sir Stafford Northgote had been in office ho would pro- 
bably have followed the same course of exhibiting neither 
reluctance to conclude a treaty nor undue eagerness. Of 
the danger and humiliation which have perhaps already boon 
incurred in the Transvaal it was difficult to speak too 
strongly. The Government is directly responsible for tho 
natural consequences of its ignoble policy. To place the 
armistioe and the Convention on the same level with the 
difficulties attending the negotiation of tho French treaty 
is to facilitate the acquittal of the Ministers. Tho supine- 
ness with which Irish anarchy and the consequent 
usurpation of a rival Government are tolerated would 
alone have sufficed for an indictment of the Ministerial 
policy. Lord Beagonsfield, in a similar position, would 
not have wasted his indignation on secondary mis- 
carriages when he had the opportunity of denouncing 
unpardonable complicity or weakness ; yet it Would bo 
unreasonable to find fault with an able party loader for 
not possessing the same gifts by whioh his predecessor 
was distinguished. Sir Staffoud Northgote, by his 
wide knowledge, his fairness, and his temper, inspires 
a confidence which is not less valuable than the enthusiasm 
which responds to rhetorical appeals. It is especially i 
fortunate for the Conservative party at the present time 
that it is led by a sound and scientific economist. The 
party of subversion ought not to possess a monopoly, in 
questions relating to trade, of the sound dootrines which 
it utterly rejects whon there is a proBpeot of agrarian 
spoliation. 

In his Beverley speech Sir Stafford Northcote ex- 
patiated still more largely than at Hull on the duty of 
attending to local organization. He mnst have felt 
satisfaction in addressing an audience priuoip&lly com- 
posed of farmers who had at the last eloction adhered 
to their proper political allegianoe. It is true that, 
as Sir Stafford Northgote said, it is more difficult to 
secure party organization in counties than in towns. 
A body of electors dispersed over a wide district has 
lets facility of combination than tho “population of a 
borough ; and in aome eases an electoral access may 
have been snatched in consequence of cajpessness by 
an active minority. Such cases occur but rarely ; but the 
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on. The supporters of the Government 7 lately, feffior, , 
professed confidence of snooeas in Durham #ndi£pbritt f 
Lincolnshire ; and they brought ’canmate f#f*2 am* 
tanoe to contest the seat for Cambridgeshire. The Con- 
servative journal which always favours the interests A 
the Government warned its nominal allies that theQ 


attempt to seonre either Durham or North Linooln&ire 
was absolutely hopeless. The organization in both oonn> 
ties, whether or not it had been previously prepared, prof^$ 
sufficient to ensure a defeat of the Liberal party. The 
Beverley audience may perhaps have been more deeply 41 
interested in Sir S. Northgote's account of the benefits 
which, during his tenure of office, he had conferred on tho 
ratepayers at tho expense of the Treasury. His panual 
rearrangement of the burden of taxation may have ooen 
just and expedient, and, after a vote of the former House 
of Commons, it was unavoidable. It was perhaps 
natural to assume in a speech addressed to rural electors 
that the benefit was conferred on owners and ooou- 
piers, though ratepayers in towns received a lferge 
portion of the boon. Railway shareholders also contri- 
bute an extravagant proportion of the rates whioh am 
supposed to be levied on the land; bat it oannot bo 
denied that Sir Stafford Northcote's financial legis- 
lation was, to some extent, beneficial to the agricultural 
interest. Mr. Gladstone may perhaps, under cover of 
a cloud of figures, seek to establish an opposite con- 
clusion. In the present condition of public affairs it 
is impossible to follow up a side issue with sorious atten- 
tion. When tho integrity of the United Kingdom is 
threatened, whon unscrupulous agitators on this aide of 
tbe Channel dom&nd for purely selfish purposes the expro- 
priation of landowners, the readjustment of rales and 
taxes excites but a languid interest. 


EGYPT. 


T HE despatch of Special Commissioners by the Sultan 
to Cairo has added a now difficulty to the m&ny diffi- 
culties which the protecting Governments have to en- 
counter in Egypt. The Sultan can have no motive in 
sending these Commissioners except to assert his rights 
as suzerain; to make them apparent to all the world, 
aud especially to the Mahommodan world ; and, above ally 
to impress on the Egyptians that they belong to Turkey. 
Tho difficulty thus created is that it is convenient to the 
protecting Governments that the Sultan should hold a 
suzerainty over Egypt, while it is equally convenient 
that he should never make this suzerainty more than 
a name. If the action now taken by the Sultan 
is judged by merely teohnioal rulos, it mnst be owned 
that there is no objection to it. The present Khedive 
holds his position in Egypt entirely by an exercise of the 
Sultan’s power as suzerain. His father was deposed 
because tho Sultan, having examined into the mq£e in 
which he had been governing Egypt, found that he had 
not been governing well. He was a Pasha who had been 
tried and found wanting. He was told by the Sultan 
that ho must go ; he obeyed, as a matter of course, and 
went. The Sultan told Tewfik that he was to be the new 
Pasha, and Tewfik at once became the new Pasha. In 
the procoss of time the new man is seen to be governing the 
country in a manner which canses his ohief anxiety. He is 
the victim of a military revolution, ho is surrounded by 
unpopular Ministers, and only changes his Ministers under 
the dictation of officers who tell him that they bare his 
successor ready if he is obstinate. The Sultan feels that 
ho may have some day to depose the Governor who 
governs in so ineffectual a way. But, in his paternal, 
kindness, he is reluctant to judge and oondemn with-' 
out being quite Bure of tbe facts; and he hopes that 
there is still time for warning andadvioe, and that, if good 
counsel is given and taken, Tewfik may be saved, and may 
re-establish his tottering claim to remain in offiodtas a 
good and worthy Pasha. Ho accordingly, at a oritioal 
moment, sends Commissioners to ascertain exactly what 
Tewfik has boon doing, to help him in his troubles, 
and to teach him how to avoid anoh troubles in the 
future. If the Sultan’s suzerainty is to be taken qer u 
ously, this seems on the face of it by no mean im- 
proper or extraordinary on the part qf the suzerain;/’ 
and the protecting Powers certainly appearsd to take 
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* ttfCrontM. them. Even if the Sultan would agree only to 
aterdse his power of deposition on the request or with 
4Jle assent of England and France, he might still very plan- 
siblv sty that he must be allowed to examine for himself 
what hi the conduct of a Pasha whom he may be invited or 
permitted to depose, and to use his timely influence 
eo as to avert toe necessity of having to put his latent 
power in force. What the protecting Powers would 
probably like is that the Sultan’s authority ab suzerain 
should in ordinary circumstances be non-existent ; that he 
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t than he has with 
is authority should 


ehobld have no more to do with 
Persia ; but that every now and then 
flash into a momentary existence at their bidding' and for 
their purposes. It is needless to say that, although diplo- 
matic pressure has been used to give some such character 
as thiB to the Sultan's authority over Egypt, no olaim has 
ovrf been formulated that this is to bo the true and per- 
manent character of his authority ; that, on the contrary, 
the character of the Sultan’s authority in Egypt has 
been purposely left vague, and that, if France could be 
justified m making such a olaim because of her special in- 
terests in Egypt, it is very difficult to see why sho should 
not make the same claim as regards Tripoli. 

There seems to be an idea of a very hazy kind, but 
which floats about in its random manner, that England 
ought now to do something wonderfully strong and bold 
in Egypt, to cut herself adrift from France and Europe, 
and announce that she intends to come forward as the 
sole and unfettered guardian or owner of Egypt. It is 
oven suggested that tho Cabinet has already formed a 
plan of this sort, and that Mr. Gladstone is commissioned 
to disoloso the groat secret at Leeds. What tho Cabinet 
may be planning cannot bo known until tho world is told ; 
but it may be said, without hesitation, that, if the Cabinet 
has any scheme of the sort, it is entirely departing from 
the policy which England lms pursued towards Egypt 
and Turkey under a succession of Ministries for half 
a century. Lord Palmerston persistently set himself 
to oppose the dominating influonco of Constantinople to 
the aspirations of Egyptian ambition when Egyptian 
and French ambition woro synonymous. Lord Dlruy 
brought about the arrangement by which tho administra- 
tion of justice in Egypt was placed under the control, not 
only of tho Great European Powers, but of tiny European 
Powers which practically have no more interest in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Egypt than they have in tho ad- 
ministration of justice in Timbuetoo Lord Deruy and 
Lord Salisbury cheerfully allowed Franco to Bhare with 
England the financial control of Egypt when all Europe 
agreed that some control over Egyptian finance was 
neoessaxy. When the lato Viceroy tried to upset 
the authority of tho proteoting Powers, England do- 
clinefl to interfere, although Franco pressed for intor- 
ference, and it was not her own policy or tho pressure of 
France, but the Budden intervention of Germany, which 
made England at last take activo steps. What Bhe did 
when she determined to do something was to appeal, in 
conjunction with France, to tho sovereign authority of 
Turkoy, and the course thus taken met with the ready 
assent of the othor Groat Powers. Not only was a prece- 
dent thus created, of which the Sultan is now taking 
advantage, but a fresh step was taken towards placing 
Egypt under tho guardianship of England and Franco in 
the first line, but also under the guardianship of tho other 
Great Powers iu the second line. As long as the 
protecting Powers control Egypt through Turkey they 
must share their control with all other Powers that 
can control Turkey. Tlio dependence of Egypt on 
Turkey means the dependence of Egypt on all tho 
Powers on whom Turkoy is dependent. Tho other Great 
Powers view with indifference or approbation tbe control 
which England and France cxerciso in Egypt, because 
through the Egyptian tribunals and through their power 
of preesure at Constantinople they share this control. 
Their sbar* is not & very largo oue, and is of a kind which 
in ordinary times escapes notice ; but it exists, and to 
krnegp its existenoe, to make some sort of bargain with 
France, and to treat the otbor Great Powers and Turkey 
> as having ftpthing to do with Egypt, would nob only bo a 
very hazardous polioy on the part of England, but a per- 
tefcly new one. That this new polioy, the policy of a sue* 

* dbn and violent disruption of the European Concert, should* 
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depose an erring Pasha, andT cqmnkpud itself to a Ministry that specially pique* „ 

“ it power a swift and easy | the £ood uses to 4hieh it has pnt'the Tjnro$j(in>Oenc«rt 

end its invention, seems totally incredible. 

England has noitohe choice between two polities. It 


may work on the 'lines laid down by this anil pstbedlng 
Ministries, striving to make the best of things ; working 
with France; consulting, after France, the qfchsr Gp$at 
Powers whioh have an iudieect control over Eg$pt ; not 
denying the Sultan's rights, but shaping the actual oxer- v 
oise of his power so as to inako it as narrow and harm 1 - 
less as possible; considering with calmness what it is 
that dissatisfied Egyptians want, and how far their * 
desires can be safely gratified; and only prepared 
to use force if, in the last resort, force must be 
used, iu a way that has the general approval of Europe. 
The other policy is to do something bold and original— 
to seize on Egypt openly or under the disguise of 
an exclusively English guarantee, and to defy the world. 
Among othor objections to this second policy, it may bo 
observed that it would in all probability tend to defeat 
its own object. The only object it is supposed to servo 
is the guarding of Brttish India. We aro to take Egypt 
in order to keep India. It seems an odd way of guaifi- 
ing India to Bot an example of lawless violonco, and 
to make all Europe our enemy. It is, no doubt, possible 
that, if England announced its intention of sei glhg on 
Egypt, no Power might think it worth while to map tho 
seizure a cause of open and immediate war. Even 
Franco might resent and protest, bat submit. But 
the i Detraining influence of England in Europe 
as a conciliatory and peaceful Power would be at an 
end. What wo had done in Egypt Franco might 
do in Tripoli, Russia in Armenia, or Austria in • the 
Balkun peninsula. We should cither have to look on iu 
a quiet and liumblo framo of mind while others were imi- 
tating our example, or wo should have to go into a war of 
our own seeking in order to provo that we could guard 
our route to India. Apart from initiative acts of spolia- 
tion, wo Hhould have alienated all tho Powers that think 
they have interests in Europe which ought not to bo over- 
looked. Wo have been preaching m tbe last month to 
the French day alter day, and showing thorn tho folly of 
alienating Spain and Italy by their Tunis expedition. 
Tho French would have an opportunity whioh they 
would keeuly enjoy of sending our sermons back 
to us, and showing our folly in alienating every 
Mediterranean Power in order to have a tree and 
open highway through tho Mediterranean. As a 
mere matter of gain and loss, apart from the serious 
questions of principle involved, we should probably do 
better to roly on our power of sending troops to India in 
war time round tho Cape than to rely on onr power of 
sondiug them through tho Canal in the faco of an alarmed 
and provoked Europe. As things are now, every European 
Power recognizes that w t o linvo interests in Egypt whioh 
we must uphold. If wo uphold thorn in such a manner 
as to command the approval and concurrence of Europe, 
wo really uphold them, if we uphold thorn bo as to shock 
and alienate other Powers, we destroy the very interest* 
we aro seeking to protect. 


PROGRESS OF AGRARIAN LEGISLATION. Jfci 

rriHOSE who foretold that the anomalies of tho Irish 
JL Land Bill would be speedily converted from ex- 
ceptional remedies into prccodcnts find thoir apprehensions 
justified sooner than they cxpectod. Mr. J. Howard and 
his associates in tho Farmers’ Alliance have already 
drafted a lhll for the arbitrary transfer of a largo part of 
tho property of landowners to themselves or tho tenant- 
farmers whom they profess to represent. It may bo con- 
fidently asserted that a more audacious project was never 
submitted to a Legislature ; but it is impossible to esti- 
mate the injustice of which tho present Government and 
its obodionl majority may bo capable. Before tbe text 
of tho Bill was published, for the apparent purpose of 
accustoming public opinion to novel and nnscrnpnlous 
demands, tho governing body of tho Alliance published 
a sketch of tho proposed Bill in the congenial and 
sympathetic columns of the Standard. The writer, who 
performed Ms task without the smallest attempt to disguise 
the purposes of his olients, apparently belonged to the 
pimtinpheof section of the staff of the paper. It seomed 
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probable that odo of bis Conservative colleagues would 
afterwards bo instructed to examine the new agrarian 
project of law. The expectation was justified by an article 
on the Bill itself, which was a model of apology or ap- 
proval under a prctenco of adverse criticism. The com- 
piler of the previous abstract executed his task with accu- 
rate fidelity. His insinuated vindication of its provisions 
probably represents the arguments which will bo used by 
the promoters. As he calmly and truly states, the Bill will 
44 virtually grant the three F’s, without actually mention- 
44 ing thorn. 44 A farm will M (from the point of view of 
44 the Alliance) “ become a 4 subject,* in which two persons, 
41 owner and occupier, have joint, but not equal, rights of 
44 property ; and the question is, how these rights are to 
44 be differentiated.” The land-owner may be woll assured 
that, if the doctrines of the Formers' Alliance prevail, any 
residue of his rights which he may for the present be nomi- 
nally allowed to retain will, by furthor abuse of poli- 
tical power, soon be differentiated away. By the pro- 
posed Bill the differentiation will be effected after the model 
of the Irish Land Bill on principles which the Farmers’ 
Alliance borrows from the Irish Land League. In due 
time, ^perhaps, a Taxpayers' Alliance will propose to convert 
the Funds into a subject in which two persons, taxpayer 
and fundholder, have a joint but not an equal, right of pro- 
perty. ^Debtors of all classes will be equally willing to 
enter Jfrla process of differentiation with their creditors. 

The three F’s, if they are not mentioned, are introduced 
without any attempt at concealment. The framers of the 
Bill are kind enough to allow oxisting contracts to remain 
in force, as long as neither party desires an alteration ; bat 
a landlord who wishes to raise tho rent may apply, and 
the tenant who wishes to lower tho rent will apply, 
to a. Land Court which is os completely as in Ireland 
to supersede all freedom of contract. Thero is 
something which may bo called impudent in the suggested 
constitution of the body which is to differentiate the 
property of the landlord into the pocket of the tenant. It 
is true that the County Court judge who is to preside 
will probably wish to do justice, though he will have no 
definite or intelligible law to administer; but tho most 
important part of his duty will consist in valuation of 
land and improvements; and his probable incompetence 
to assume the functions of a land surveyor will place him 
in the bands c,f tho assessors who are to bo appointed 
by the Board of Guardians, or, in other words, by tho 
tenant-farmers. The judges at whose mercy the whole 
landed property of the kingdom is to bo placed will pro- 
bably be selected on account of their well-known bias against 
the rights of landlords. Mr. Howard and his friends are 
unconscious of tho contemptuous estimate which their 
proposals involvo of the honesty and wisdom of the 
Ministers whose support they hope to parchase by their 
votes. 

To divide property between the undoubted owner and an 
intruder under tho arbitration of a tribunal representing the 
new claimant is a wanton defiance of justice and decency 
which would two or three years ago have been deemed in- 
conceivable. The other provisions of the Bill arc Worthy of 
the machinery by which it is to be administered. The 
tenant who receives notice to quit after tho rent has been 
fixed by the Land Court may put up his interest for salo 
in the open market, and compel the landlord either to 
accept the purchaser as tonant or to pay tho oatgoiug 
tenant the price which has boon offered. As no part of 
tho measure is even ostensibly consistent with justice or 
economio principle, it is perhaps useless to remark that a new 
tenant-right would imply that the Land Court has fixed 
the rent too low. The present occupier paid no pre- 
mium on coming in ; and ho demands a premium on 
going out, for no reason except that many farmers voted 
for Mr. Gladstone at the last olcctiou. The enactment of 
any portion of the Bill wonld be an act of bribery as gross 
as any distribution of sovereigns which has been made by 
the Man in tho Moon. Tho exponent and eulogist of tho 
Bill who writes in tho Standard declares that tho proposed 
tenant-right 44 for tho first time puts tho vexed question of 
44 improvements npon a logical and commercial basis.” 

Having assumed that there is no need to trouble Min- 
isters about any question but the promotion of tho inte- 
rests of tenant-farmers, the managers of the Alliance proceed 
to disport themselves at will in all other relations betwoen 
/landlord and touant. All contracts made in violation of 
* tlse principles of the Bill are to be rendered null and 
void. * 44 All forfeitures on the ground of breach of cove- 


“iant will also in all likelihood be ignored. 44 AH 

41 conditions as to the nature and «u*oesi$»n of joropd are ’ 
44 virtually abolished. 4 ’ An occupier for two or three 
years will bo able to break up old meadow land of Which 
tho qualities could not be reproduced in a single lifetime, . 
with the solo risk of incurring liability to a payment to be* 
assessed by two neighbouring farmers, engaged perhaps in 
a similar operation. 44 The tithe-charges will in all pro- 
44 bability be placod on the same footing as honse duty at 
44 present, the tenant paying them in the first instance, 

44 and then deducting them from the rent.” The 
Committee of the Alliance probably chuckle over 
the reflection that the amonnt of tithe rent-charge 
has, in ordinary practice, beon already deducted frqjfe 
the ront, as one of the considerations in the oon~ 
tract of letting. The modo in which the Bill deala , 
with tho question of rates may be inferred from its 
general provisions. 44 Tho Committee engaged in revising 
44 the draft of the Bill have, we learn, agreed that only one 
44 fourth of tho local rates levied on farm land shall be paid 
44 by the tenant.” It may be asked why, in appropriating 
to themselves tho goods of their neighbours, the tenant- 
farmers Bhould restrict themselves to three-fourths of tho 
whole. Some agrarian Began will probably ontbid the 
Goneril of Bedford by proposing to lay all the rates on 
tho landlord, whose rent has already beon reduced by tho 
full amount. Tho tenant-farmers as represented by the 
Gaardians will have the pleasure of expending the rates of 
which tho nnhappy owners are to pay three-fourths. The 
instinct of predatory selfishness acquires strength as it 
moves. 

What needs he five-and-twenty, ten, or flvo ? 

Although arguments addressed to those who avowedly 
legislate for their own exclusive benefit are likely to bo 
wasted, some considerations of prudence and self-intereBt 
may bo worth tho consideration of farmers who 
are disposed to join tho Allianoo in the hope of 
sharing the profits of spoliation. Mr. Gladstone, on 
whom tho hopes of tho Alliance arc fixed, has already paid 
them a part of the price of their votes in tho Ground 
Game Bill of Inst year. Ho would perhaps be willing to 
grant them a further boon at tho exponso of perverse Tory 
landlords ; but they aro not tho only claimants on his 
bounty. Before it was thought possible to purchase the 
support of the farmors, tho party now dominant had pro- 
mised to enfranchise tho labourers, in the well-founded 
hope of ensuring their political support. Household 
suffrage in counties will almost certainly be enactod by 
the present Parliament, and at tho next election the new 
constituencies will show their gratitude to tlioir benefactors, 
but not without a distinct expectation of future favours. 
Tho demands of the labourers will, from the natureof fchecaso, 
bo almost exclusively directed against the farmers. The Land 
Court may furnish a procedout for a Wages Court, which 
would exorcise a not more anomalous jurisdiction. A 
Nine Hours Bill might also find a chance of acceptance if 
it wore supported by a sufficient number of county votes. 
The institution of a peasant proprietary, though it might 
bo moro remote, would put an end not only to the Alliance, 
but to the farmors who compose it. The only mode of 
encountering dangerous schemes of innovation is to abido 
by sound principles of law and economy. If property is to 
depend on a majority of votes, tho large farmers will soon 
be swept away. They already propose, for tho benefit of 
the present occupiors, to subject all future tenants to an 
extreme rack-rent by compelling them to parchase tho < 
tenant-right at a price to be fixed by competition. The 
labourers, when they attain political power, will scarcely 
respoct the newly acquired rights of a middle-class 
oligarchy of irromovablo occupiers. It will, indeed, be 
difficult to dofend a one-sided fixity of tenure, while the 
tenant retains the right, which he now frequently exercises, 
of throwing up his farm at ploasuro. 


TINKERING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

A N article on tho Honse or Lords in the Fortnightly 
Review painfully illustrates the unstablo^bondition of 
all English institutions. That a periodical of revolutionary 
tendencies should contain an attack on that part of the 
established system which is most obnoxious to sealous f 
democrats would cause no surprise ; but Mr. Rathbone, 
the author of tho present essay, is a temperate advocate 
of ehanges which be would willingly restrain within sale 
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and reasonable limits. Hjp objections to the House of 
Lords,* os it now exists, are not fonnded on social jealousy ; 
nor is he disposed to do injustice to the great qualities of 
many members of the hereditary aristocracy. Ho believes 
that rank and wealth mar still advantageously be used to 
strengthen an efficient Second Chamber ; but he thinks 
that the House of Lords ought to derive its authority 
from election, while he admits that there may be a 
reasonable difference of opinion as to the constituencies 
to be created for the purpose. A feeling of regret 
that a proposal for abolishing the present House of Lords 
should proceed from such a quarter indicates no want of 
respoct for Mr. Rathbone’s ability and character. Plau- 
h sible and even forcible arguments may be used against 
almost every branch of the ancient Constitution, including 
the highest summit, which is not yet included in tho plan 
of revolutionary advance. The doctrine which is more than 
once propounded by Mr. Rath bone, that in the present day 
every institution must justify itself by its practical utility, 
would perhaps be sound if it were universally applied. To 
some minds it seems that one gigantic exception practically 
vitiates the rule. Those who regard the absolute supre- 
macy of numbers as tho greatest of anomalies are quite 
certain that it rests, not on any calculation of expediency, 
but on physical force. The only power by which it can bo 
even practically counterbalanced is respect for tradition, or 
the habit of acquiescing in tho existing results of historical 
causes. Democracy, which questions all other authority, 
never examines its own credentials. In a scntenco which 
is composed for another purpose, Mr. Rath bone casually 
justifies the existence of the House of Lords. Tho leisured 
class is, as ho justly says, tho informal constituency of a 
Second Chamber. JIo might have added that in a short 
time tho leisured class will bo represented in no other 
assembly. It is already disfranchised in Franco, and to 
a great extent oven in the far more healthy political 
organization of the United States. In neither country 
is property so seriously threatened as it has been of late in 
the United Kingdom. Tho House of Lords may perhaps 
not bo strong enough to stem the tido of revolution ; but 
its power of resistance may probably be greater than 
that of any substitute which could be contrived. 

Mr. Rath bone is thoroughly sincere in his desire to 
strengthen a House of Lords, under that or some 
other namo, for tho discharge of functions which he holds 
to be of paramount importance. He oddly illustrates the 
necessity of such a barrier to improvident legislation by 
“ the working of American politics during tho last forty 
“ years.” Ho truly says that “ the need of conciliating 
44 compact and selfish minorities made it hard, at ono time 
44 almost impossible, for an honest man to bo a politician.” 
He adds that the samo cause made possible a growth of 
local taxation almost equivalent (as in tho city of New 
York) to confiscation. In the United States there is, 
as lir. Rathbone due whore observes, tho most power- 
ful Second Chamber which anywhere exists. Even in 
Tweed’s Irish Republic of New York tho Board of 
Aldermen revised tho decisions of the predatory Town 
Council. Tho want of a check on dishonesty and wrong- 
ful legislation was produced by the common origin of 
all powers in the Federation, the State, and the 
Municipality. Tho same constituency directly or in- 
directly elected thorn all; and the class which pos- 
sessed property and leisure was represented by no House 
of LordB. It is truo that in England tho hereditary j 
branch of t.he Legislature has many imperfections ; but it 
■was hardly worth Mr. Ratuuone’s while to quote, in 
support of his own moro valuable opinion, tho supposed 
admissions of a writer “ whom we cannot suppose preju- 
“ diced against that Houso of which he will one day bo a 
“ member.” There have always been aristocrats who, 
through caprice or love of notoriety, affected hostility to 
their own order. In quiet times such patriots make tho 
best of both worlds by combining the advantages of rank 
itith the favour which may bo earned by the profession of 
popular opinions. The Liberal nobles of the French 
Revolution were destined to acquire an opposite experi- 
ence, which may be profitably studied by their successors 
in other countries. 

Mr. Rathbone, though he is free from conscious unfair- 
ness, scarcely does justice to the mode in which the House 
of Lords conducts important business. Mr. Fredehic 
HaUBIS ON, who is certainly not more friendly to tho House 
< of Lords than Mr. Rathbone, lately cited the debates on 
the Irish Land Bill as models of method, if not of sub- 


stance. Mr. Rathbone, on tho other hand, thinks that the 
Fears by their attitude seemed to court, destruction. 
They were, by no fault of their own, placed in a difficult 
and awkward position. Their duty to themselves and tho 
country forbade the rejection of the Bill; and yet it was 
propor and necessary that they should record their objec- 
tions to its principle. Lord Lansdownb's speech, which 
was perhaps the best delivered on tho occasion, contained 
a conclusive exposure of the political aud economic faults 
of the measure. In a concluding paragraph he inti- 
mated that tho evils of rejection would nevertheless l>o 
greater than those which could result from acceptance 
of tho Bill. Tho Ministers, and not the Opposition, were 
responsible for making offers which wero in their natnro 
incapable of retractation or of redaction. Mr. Harbison 
praised the rapidity with which tho House of Lords 
elaborates dotaiis in Committee. Mr. Rathbone finds much 
fault with tho alleged ignorance of details, which ho attri- 
butes to want of contact with constituents. It is true that 
tho great body of the Peers may not possess extraordinary 
legislative aptitude ; but in no other assembly is business 
so habitually left in the hands of the leaders of parties. 

Mr. Rath bone’s scheme of reform is perhapB as good 
as any rival plan for the constitution of a new Second 
Chamber. Ho would make all peers eligible for a seat; 
but he proposes that tlieHouso of Commons should, by cumu- 
lative vote, elect onc-third of the Upper House for periods of 
fifteen years. The election would really devolve on tho 
Ministers of the day, who are also to have the power of 
appointing a limited number of civil and military servants 
of tho Crown. Tho Law Lords are to retain their present 
seats, and the total numbor of threo hundred is to be com- 
pleted by the addition of the Chairmen of the proposed 
County Boards. As tho Boards themselves will be elected 
by household suffrage, it is not impossible that some of 
the Chairmen may bo local agitators, possessing influence 
in their own districts, but wholly unqualified for seats in 
the House of Lords. Jt was thought rash on the part of a 
religious Order to embody a condemnation of all ohango 
in tho well-known formula — Sint ut sunt , ant n on sint . To 
the Houso of Lords the phrase may be applied in the form, 
not of a wish, but of a prophecy — Erunt ut sunt , ant 
non erunt. It is strange that Mr. Rathbone should 
regard tho constitution of tbe American Senate as a pre- 
cedent for the election of a part of the Second Chamber 
by the House of Commons. The Senate would have been 
as commonplace as tho Houso of Representatives if it had 
been elected by that body ; but it is useless to criticize in 
detail a project which is only one of many plausible con- 
trivances which might bo suggested. Tho French Senate 
furnishes an instructive example of the difficulty of creating 
a Second Chamber under tho conditions imposed by modern 
democracy. It is elected by three or four different methods; 
it includes many of the most eminent orators, of the soundest 
economists, of tho most experienced statesmen and ad- 
ministrators of France ; and yet when it lately rejected a 
Bill of secondary importance, an outcry was immediately 
raised for its abolition; and M. Gambetta, who at first 
defended its independence, now thinks it convenient to 
support some scheme of reconstruction which may ensure 
its absolute subservienco to the moro popular assembly. 
Mr. Rathbone’s just and eloqnent eulogy ou the members 
of one great patrician Houso might serve as au argument 
for maintaining the privileges which ho proposes to destroy 
or to qualify. Tho social and political weight of au able 
and wealthy family derives iis principal lustre from the 
presenco of its chief in the hereditary Assembly, which in 
turn is largely dependent on tho general reBpect which is- 
felt for himself and his equals. 


LORD DERBY ON TIIE IRISH LAND AOT. 

L ORD DERBY has set himself to examine oalmly aud 
candidly the probable effects of the Irish Land Bill 
now that it has become law, and no one can aid or prevent 
its passing by exaggoratod hopes or fears. What docs it 
aD come to r What will it do ? What will it not do ? 
are the questions which Lord Dbrby attempts to answer 
by tho light of a clear, cold judgment and of much experi- 
ence of affairs, general and Irish. He necessarily assumes, 
to begin with, that the Act will bo allowed to work, that „ 
the decrees of the Court will bo respected, and that the 
law will in practice give to every man what it gives him 
in theory. If this is assumed, Lord Derby shows that the 
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landlord will lose vSry little. . On the whole, the land is 
let Sit a lew rgnt. A fair Court, therefore, if it does not 
raise rents, will not lower them ; and, aB it is assumed that 
in the future all legal obligations are to be punctually ful- 
filled, the m&BB of landlords will get the same rents paid 
as a matter of certainty that they now got in a very pre- 
carious and painful way. They will have no political 
power, but they have already lost nnder the Ballot the 
political power they once possessed; they will retain the 
social advantages which in a peaceful country alwayB 
attach to the receipt of large revenues from a 
source so obvious and indisputable as land. Their 
incomes will indeed be larger than ever, for they 
will no longer be exposed to the importnnitios of tenants 
asking them to contribute towards improvements. They 
retain all their rights of sport, and, under this imaginary 
reign of law, no one will poison hounds or stop hunting 
with pitchforks. Their only real loss will be that of tho 
pleasure of finding a sphere of honourable activity in the 
personal management of a large estato, and it is not a 
pleasure that the bulk of Irish landlords have had the 
wish or the resources to enjoy in any very great extent. 
There will, no doubt, bo landlords who will have their 
rents and their incomes reduced, and who thoreforo 
will have to content themselves with the thought 
that a certainty of sixpence is bettor than tho chance 
of & shilling. Speaking broadly, Lord Derby is qnito 
right in saying that the landlords would not lose if 
the Act was loyally carried out. He, indeed, somewhat 
understates his case. If we are to contrast the dismal 
anarchy that prevails in Ireland at present with an 
imaginary state of things in which every one obeyed the 
law, the landlord got his present rents paid to the day, 
enjoyed in peace his social distinction, and sported to his 
heart’s content, he ought, if ho had a spark of gratitude, 
to invoke blessings every evening on the heads of those 
good and clever men who thought of this wonderful Act 
which had conferred on him such inestimable benefits. 

When Lord Derby turns to tho tenants he sees before 
him a much more gloomy prospect. Tho tenants are now, 
be sayH, in tho position of peasant proprietors who have 
mot paid for their land. Are they likely to thrive in such 
a position ? Lord Derby thinks they are not for several 
reasons, of which ti e chief are that the soil and climate 
of Ireland are not favourable to small farms ; that the 
tenants will have no capital to make improvements ; that 
the Irish farmers have a painfully slight knowledge of their 
business ; and that they are apt to have inconveniently 
large families. The many would fail, and only the few 
would Buoceed. Those who failed would sell their holdings, 
and the purchasers would be those who throve. Lord Derby 
rightly calculates that as a puro matter of business the culti- 
vator of an adjacent holding is the man who can afford to 
give the best price for the interest of an ontgoing tenant. 
Thus in the long run the effect of the Act would be to con- 
solidate farms, and although this would be iu one way a 
public benefit, for the soil would produce, if Lord Derby is 
right, more than it o&n produce under a system of Small 
farms, all the objects which have prompted the agitation 
by which the Act has been gained would be defeated. It 
is impossible as to all this to say whether Lord Derby is 
right or wrong. Wo are told to assume the existence of 
a state of things so unlike all that we see now, that wo 
cannot realise its immediate, and still Ibsb its remoter, con- 
sequences. It is supposed that the soil is to bo occupied by 
tenants Bure of their holdings, and in return cheerfully obey- 
ing the law, rigidly fulfilling their obligations, and making a 
gallant and persistent effort to do their very best with the 
land on which they find themselves placed. If humble 
Irishmen are capable of undergoing this moral transforma- 
tion, they might aho bo capable of doing more in their new 
and better state than Lord Derby expects. If we are to 
look at the mass of landlords and omit exceptional cases, 
wo ought also to look at the mass of tenants. I 1 here 
are Irish tenants who, if thoy had no other source of 
livelihood, could not in must years pay any rent &t 
all. But the mass of Irish tenants ure peifectly well 
able to pay their rents if they choose. The proof 
of thiB is that/ according not only to Lord Derby but 
also to the host authorities he has been able to con- 
sult, on 'every two Irish estates out of three the rent 
has not been raised within tho last twelve or fifteen 
years, and the reut, until the present agitation began, 
was regularly paid. This is, in fact, the ©astomaty 
rent which Lord Derby thinks the Court will impose as 


the fnlnre rent, and whioh it is assumed will be paid when 
duo by a law-abiding tenaufclyC What is there in Aha 
Land Act to make it more, difficult for Che tenant to live 
and pay this rent than it has been hitherto ? These men, 
with a new moral nature, will find themselves, in a new 
position, and this position will, at any rate, make them, 
more, and not less, prone to do their very best for. 
themselves and the land. As owners subject to a quit rant, . 
thoy are not likely to work less hard or to take less in- 
terest in their work than they used to do when they held by 
a tenure which they believed, or affeoted to believe, was 
precarious. The size of their families might make emi- 
gration necessary ; but these worthy, law-abiding, in* 
dustrious men would be just the persons to explain to the J 
superfluous members of their circle that they would do 
bettor to leave home and shift for themselves. They 
would, as Lord Derby observes, have no oapital for anon 
expensive improvements as draining; but draining has 
hitherto been mainly done not with the money of the land- 
lords, but with money which the landlords have borrowed 
and tenants who as a body obeyed the law and paid their 
rents would borrow for drainage as easily as the landlords 
have done. There is perhaps only one way in which the 
Land Act is prejudicial to the tenants. Foreign compe- 
tition may lower the price of the main artioles of 
Irish produce. In this case it would be disadvantageous 
to a tenant to be saddled during a statutory term with a 
rent based on prices when foreign competition was not 
felt, and in this respect tho rigidity of the Act would tel] 
too much in favour of the landlords. 

After discussing the probable effects of the Act as 
it would operate if a reign of law, order, and general 
content were established, Lord Derby handles the 
very serions preliminary question whether there is any 
solid reason to anticipate that this happy state of 
things will be seen by the present generation. In 
other words, will the Land Act pacify Ireland? Lord 
Derby has no kind of hesitation in saying that it 
will not. Whether it will ever come into practical opera- 
tion until those who are determined that it shall not have 
a chance are made to feel themselves in danger is very 
doubtful. But, apart from this, there is the very grave 
objection to all hopes of the pacificatory effects of the 
Land Act, that it is not what England has given, but 
what England will not give, that tho Irish want. Lord 
Derby has done his best to inform himself on this head, 
and all that ho ha8 soon, read, or heard, leads him 
to tlio conclusion that the bulk of the Irish will be 
pacified by nothing but separation from England. Their 
new moral nature is not going to begin to show itself 
until they are allowed to set up a government for 
themselves. As Lord Derby pointedly says, we are at the 
commencement, not at tho end, of a great struggle. No- 
thing can be more unwise than to underrate the gravity of 
the position in which England is thus placed. Whatever 
we do, we seem only to increase the anxiety of the Irish 
to be let go. If we humour them, and pass an Aot like 
tho Land Act, which we only justify on the ground that 
they are not as we are, they take this as a confession that 
there are inherent differences whioh make an enforced 
union odious to them. If we treat thorn as being like 
Englishmen, and givo them juries and the Ballot#, a demo- 
cratic franchise and local government, they use these gifts as 
instruments for working out their end of separation. 
Prudence, patience, and great firmness may overcome the 
Irish difficulty, as they have overcome so many difficulties 
which English statesmen have had to encounter ; but they 
were novel more necessary, and nothing can be more 
illusory than the hope that we have suddenly found in the 
Land Act a sovereign and specific remedy for the political 
maladies of Ireland. 


M. FERRY AND M. GAMBETTA. 

T HAT small portion of the Frenoh public whioh takes 
au active interest iu politics is busy iu speculating as 
to the precise date and the immediate antecedents of 
M. Ferry’s impending resignation. That the nominal, 
leader of the lately-elected majority is shortly to make 
way for a new Prune Minister no one, exoept the Paris 
Correspondent of the Times, seems to doubt. The only 
point about his retirement from his present office whion 
is still uncertain is whether it will oome before or 
after the meeting of the Chambers. If the question 
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were* to be decide^, either^by precedent Or political 
propriety, M. Firry would certainly choose the latter 
course. He might very naturally have ceased to be 
Prime Minister six weeks ago, because he could then 
hate said that, as the new majority evidently belonged to 
another man, he should no longer profess to represent it. 
Instead of this, he claimed the new majority as his own, 
and gave no hint that the thought of resignation had so 
muon as entered his mind. Ho fresh light has been cast 
upon the composition or wishes of the new majority since 
that time, and if M. Ferry now resigns without waiting 
for the meeting of the Chambers, he will find a very different 
(explanation given of the step. He will bo accused, and ac- 
cused with much apparent reason, of desiring to escape the 
responsibility of the war in Tunis. Had things gone well 
there, it will be said, nothing would have been heard about a 
Ministerial reconstruction until the Chambers wore again in 
Session. This sudden desire to leave M. Gr6vy free to 
Bend for whomsoever he ohooses ooinoides somewhat sus- 
piciously with the news that has lately been received from 
North Africa. It will be taken, at all events, to mean 
that M. Ferry is anxious to esoape the responsibility of 
his own action, that he has sacrificed the Tunis expe- 
dition to considerations of political convenience, and that 
he does not wish to face the censure which he iB certain 
to incur in consequence. A Minister who retires under 
these circumstances mnst be curiously indifferent to the 
good opinion of his countrymen. To resign office rather 
than challenge, or even endure, inquiry is to admit that 
our motives will not stand examination. If M. Ferry 
as anything of a case, he will naturally be anxious to lay 
it before the Chamber, and he can only do this to advan- 
tage by remaining Prime Minister until there has been 
time for his oonduot to be dobated. M. Gr£vy, who is 
understood to be scrupulous about Parliamentary pro- 
prieties, can hardly fail to take this view. Though the 
powers of the President of the Republic as regards the 
selection of Ministers are not very well ascertained, he will 
certainly assume that a Chamber which is so nearly a 
double of the old one must bo hold to support the Cabinet 
'which the old Chamber supported, until it has given 
evidence to the contrary. 

When constitutional propriety and the wishes of the 
Chief of the State point unmistakably to M. Ferry’s re- 
tention of office until he has been displaced by a Parlia- 
mentary voto, it may seem strange that there Bhould bo 
so much as a suspicion that he means to anticipate such a 
voto by resignation. Even a Prime Minister bos a right 
to be acoounted innocent until the contrary is proved ; why, 
then, should it be taken for granted that M. Ferry means 
virtually to confess his guilt by running away from trial ? 
That iB a question for French journalists to answer ; all 
that foreign observers can do is to note the fact that this 
intention on the part of M. Ferry is taken for granted by 
many persons who profess to bo well informed as to his 
intentions. The very day on which he is to place his 
office at M. Gravy’s disposal is named, and a reason 
assigned why be should do it ou that day and on no other. 
It iB argued that the new Prime Minister will wish to 
meet Parliament as soon as his Cabinet is formed, lest 
some mischief in the way of intrigue should be found for 
the hands of idle deputies, and it is calculated that it will 
take about ten days to form the Cabinet. This explana- 
tion of M. Ferry’s expected resignation has the fanlt that 
it only explains why it should take plaoe at a particular 
time. In this limited sense it is certainly an adequate ex- 
planation. Given that M. Fe rry has determined not to face the 
Chambers in his present office, there are good reasons why 
he,should retire from it somewhere between the 15th and 
the 18th of the present month. But it leaves the question 
why he Bhould retire from it at all just where it was ; and 
before this can be answered, it must be made clear why 
M. Gambetta wishes to take 1 office before the meeting of 
the Chambers rather than after. If ho. had not made up 
his mind that the time is come for him to step into M. 
FsRRi’s shoes, we may be sure that M. Ferry would not 
be so anxious to put his shoes off. How there are at least 
two reasons why M. Gambetta should not wish any longer 
to delay taking office. The first is, that if he is in power 
when the decisive nows comes from Tunis, he will come in 
for the credit of it if it is good, while he will bo able to 
w&Bh his hands of it if it is bad. No one can say precisely 
how far M. Gambetta has shared in tho responsibility of 
the expedition ; and since it is left to him to define his 
part in it, he will probably be guided by the consider* , 


atiou whether this responsibility gloriou^ or* inglo- 
rious. If he waits until the result is kifown, he. 
runs the risk of that result being favourable, and 
bo of M. Ferry’s seeming to be thrown aside, not because 
he is not fit to be Prime Minister, but beoause M. 
Gambetta wants to be Prime Minister himself. The second 
reason is that, if M. Ferry’s resignation is postponed until 
after his polioy has been debated in the Chamber of De- 
puties, M. Gambetta can hardly avoid taking part in the 
discussion. The politician who by universal consent is 
to succeed the Minister whoso conduct is under inquiry 
must give his own opinion of that conduct, and state in 
what respects he would have acted differently. It is easy 
to see why M. Gambetta should wish to escape this neces- 
sity. Ho one except himself and some members of the 
present Cabinet can say how far the oonduot of the^ 
Tunis expedition was of his ordering, and how far of* 
M. Ferry *3. So long sb there is no exhaustive debate in * 
the Chamber the precise distribution of parts may remain 
unknown, and if a new Cabinet is formed before the open- 
ing of the Session an exhaustive debate may be avoided. 
There is very little amusement in censuring a Government 
which no longer oxists, and it will not be possible to 
censure tho new Government until there has been time 
for it to show how its policy differs from th$t of its 
predecessor. 

This, however, only accounts for M. Gambetta’ s anxiety 
that M. Ferry should not wait to defend himself before tho 
Chamber. What can be the motive which is expected to 
lead M. Ferry to the same conclusion P lie, it might be 
thought, is under the strongest possible inducements not to 
ov&de a Parliamentary trial. Even if all the charges now 
current againBt him should be proved in every detail, ho 
would still be better off than if he resigned in order to pre- 
vent them from being proved. In the former case he would 
at least have given evidence of courage, if not of statesman- 
ship ; in the latter caso he woald have Bhown himself' 
equally deficient in both qualities. This is not the- view 
which iB taken of tho situation by French politicians. 
They, strange to say, are of opinion that M. Ferry will 
better, rather than injure, his prospects by declining 
to answer his accusers. if, it iB said, he retires 
from office before the Chamber meots, there will be 
nothing to provont M. Gambetta from offering him a . 
seat in tho now Cabinet. If, on the other hand, he 
awaits a voto of want of confidence, and the. division 
goes against him, M. Gambetta will not bo able to do 
this. For tho time, at all events, a vote of censure 
directed against a Ministry must bo accepted as disqualify- 
ing its chief for holding office in tho Ministry which 
follows. M. Ferry may serve undor M. Gambetta if he 
runs away from a Parliamentary condemnation, but be 
cannot serve under him — at least, not immediately — if be 
remains to face a Parliamentary condemnation. As ex- 
Ministcrs are very quickly forgotten in France, M. Ferry 
probably thinks that it is safer not to let tho chance go by. 
Tbe part assigned to him in tho transaction argues a low 
standard of political liouour ; but, inasmuch as no consider- 
able organ of French opinion soeniB to reject the hypo- 
thesis, it must bo supposed that it is a standard in which 
average French opinion secs nothing discreditable. 


LOUD O’HAGAN AT DUBLIN. 

f FI HE Social Science Association has for some time past 
JL becomo dull and useful. In its early years it was 
neither. The extravagances which found their natural 
place at its mootings yielded an annual crop of amusement, 
and even the enthusiasts who paraded them did not dream 
that tbe experiments they suggested would ever be seriously 
tried. How, the Congresses mostly address themselves to 
points in which the law is admitted to need amendment, 
and the President’s address bears a painfully close 
resemblance to a Queer’s Speech. Lord O ’Hagan's 
survey of tho field which the Association has made its 
own was fair and comprehensive. He avoided awkward 
questions with all tho care which high office renders ne- 
cessary, and contrived to fill his allotted space without 
betraying any sense of tho irony of fortune in placing a 
meeting called together to consider amendments of the law 
in a country in which law has ceased to be of any account. Id 
is doubtful, howover, whether nnder any circumstances a 
conspicuous party politician can be a good President of a 
Social Science Congress. He is bound by his posi- 
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turn not* to hint that anything for which his colleague, 
past or present, are responsible is other than perfect ; and, 
however convinced he may be of the need for further 
changes, he mast not, betray his conviction in words. 
Lord O'Hagan moved as easily nnder these fetters as it is 
possible for any one to do, bat the fetters wero still there. 
They were especially visible in the parts of his address 
whioh bore upon education. Lord O'Hagan is an Irishman 
and a Homan Catholic, and in neither character can he 
feel any gennine liking either for the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act or for the fonndation of the Royal University. 
Religions prejudices in one political party and irreligious 

P rejudices in the other have combined to withhold from 
rishmen the kind of education which the majority of the 
nation desires. Conservatives have disliked the notion of 
endowing Popery; Liberals have disliked the notion of 
endowing any creod whatever. The consequence has been 
5 aat secondary and university education have hardly 
pxisted for Irish Roman Catholics. Trinity College and 
the Queen’s Colleges have been frequented mainly by Irish 
Protestants. The object of the Intermediate Education Act 
and of the Royal University is to amend this state of things 
in fact, without amending it in form. Party exigencies 
have made it impossible, or have been supposed to make it 
impossible, to give Roman Catholic parents in Ireland 
the same advantages whioh have long been enjoyed by 
Anglican parents in England and by Presbyterian parents 
in Scotland. In the two latter cases the desire to bring 


up their children in their own religion has boon esteemed 
a virtue; in the former it has been treated merely ns a proof 
that those who profess to feel it set no genuine valuo on 
education. Perhaps if leading politicians on both sides 
had ha<^ the courago to paint this flagrant inconsistency 
in its true colours, Englishmen might by degrees have 
awaked to it; but, instead of this, leading politicians on 
both sides have agreed to support one another in making 
believe that Irish education must be regulated by one 
principle, and English and Scotch education by another. 
Tho Intermediate Education Act and tho Royal Uni- 
versity are attempts made, so to say, under the roso 
to give Irish Roman Catholic youths an education which 
their parents' consciences will allow them to accept for 
their sons. C?ho State carefully shuts its eyos to tho 
destination of the money which it pays for this purpose. 
It refuses to know anything about tho religion of the 
youths to whom it gives scholarships and fellowships ; it 
only knows that they have passed a given examination. 
This is, no doubt, a great improvement on tho system 
under whioh Roman Catholics could not hold scholarships 
or fellowships even by passing an examination. But it is 
open to objections which no one is better qualified than 
Lord O’Haoan to set out with all tho just weight that 
belongs to them. If he were not, never had boon, and 
never hoped to be, in office, tho Social Science Congress 
would have boon greatly the gainer. 


It is natural that tho author of tho exist ing^rish jury 
system should think well of his own work, and that a consi- 
derable part of Lord O'Hagan’s address should have been de- 
voted to a defence of the Act which he passed in 1871. It iB 
fair to remember that the deserved discredit into which trial 
by jury in Ireland has lately fallen has nothing to do with 
any particular method of choosing juries. It is useless to try 
to combine incompatible advantages. There are merits in 
trial by jnry, there are merits in trial without a jury ; but 
the merits are not identioal. Tho virtue of trial by jury 
is the popular satisfaction with the result of tho trial 
which springs from tho popular character of the body 
by which the verdict has been given. The virtue of 
trial without jury is the possibility which it affords 
of obtaining a really capable and instructed tribunal. 
Great fault has been found with the Jury Act of 1871 be- 
cause it took away from the sheriff the power of selection, 
and made the payment of rates & sufficient qualification for 
a juror. There are times, no doubt, when these two 
changes will almost necessarily work badly. There might 
be some ohance of getting a just verdict, even in an 

r trian case, if a high qualification had kept oat most of 
class whioh is actuated by passion or fear, and if the 
sheriff had kept out the remainder. It wonld be far better, 
however, to suspend trial by jury altogether than to de- 
prive it beforehand of tho features which constitute its 
sole claim to public confidence. A condemnation by a 
Special Commission would not exoite a tenth part of 
tike sympathy for the criminal whioh wonld be ex- 
cited bar ft condemnation by a packed jury, or even 


by a jury from whioh every one of tho same mnk 
with the criminal had been rigidly 9 excluded. When 
the popular feeling about crime is healthy, the verdict of 
a jury will seldom do any real injustice. When the popular 
feeling abont crime is Unhealthy, trial by jury has oeased 
for the time to be a satisfactory or proper method of arriving 
at the troth. What Ireland wants at the present moment 
is, not any tinkering with the method by whioh juries are 
chosen, but a frank recognition of the fact that no 
method of choosing juries can bo satisfactory in agrarian 
cases whioh does not make them oease to be juries except 
in name. When things have oome to this pass, the 
remedy is to bo sought in a suspension of trial by^ 
jury until it has onoe more beoome possible for juries 
that are juries in something else than in name to be 
trusted with the trial of prisoners charged with agrarian 
crimes. It is not to bo expected that the meeting at 
Dublin will give a very certain sound upon a question of 
this kind. In theory, every Irishman must bo assumed to 
wish that a man who has shot a landlord, resisted the polipe, 
or taken violent possession of land to whioh he has oeased 
to have any title should havo prompt punishment meted 
out to him. Iu practice, the sympathy entertained for the 
cause to which these acts are supposed to minister makes 
a difference in the feeling with which the execution of the 
law is regarded, and this distinction may be expected to be 
visible even in a Social Science Congress. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that at a Social Science 
Congress held in Dublin something Bhould bo said in 
behalf of tho movement which is to give Ireland manu- 
factures. Bub Lord O'Uaoan would have done a greater 
service to his countrymen if he had warned thorn that 
such a movement is predestined to failure. There are 
countries in which the question whothor manufactures 
shall or shall not exist on a great scale iB determined by 
legislation ; there are others in whioh it is determined by 
nature. Ireland belongs to the latter class, and a greater 
injury could hardly be done her than to invite capital to 
work up imported raw m&torial with imported coal and 
imported machinery. 


COVENTRY. 

t 

T IIANKS to Lady Godiva, the city of Goventiy is more 
generally known than most provincial towns of the same 
dogroo of importance. The knowledge of it possessed by mo?t 
people is, however, probably confined to the legend of Earl Leofrics 
lady, and the form of Jkiycotting kuown as sending the victim to 
Coventry, together with some vague ideas about seven spires and 
an accompanying multiplicity of churches. To such persons it 
may perhaps bo disappointing to know that only three spires Are 
now standing, that the legend of Godiva is probably quite 
mythical, being mentioned by no authority earlier than Matthev* 
of Westminster, and that the episode of Peeping Torn-* 

low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of ull years to come— 


is a late addition to the legend. In spite, however, of the destruc- 
tion of ancient monuments which has been wrought by time, u re- 
storation ” and the necessities of trade and manufacture, Coventry 
still possesses much that is of the highest interest to antiquaries 
and Btudents of architecture. Beside the three beautiful churches, 
and St. Mary’s Ilall, one of the finest guildhalls in existence, the 
city is rich iu examples of domestic architecture of the best 
periods, especially of the early part of the sixteenth century. The 
town is fortunate, too, in its situation. The country near, espe- 
cially to the south, in tho direction of Warwick and Stoneleigh, 
is perhaps the loveliest in the county. On the Stoneleigh road, 
a mile or bo from the city, lies Stivichall, with its beautiful 
grange, and the little church built iu forty years by one man’s 
labour. The road to Warwick, with its avenue of oaks, its grassy 
rides, and the stretches of fern-clad common by the wayside, is 
conspicuous, even among Warwickshire roads, for its beauty. As 
one approaches Coventry by this rood, the two tall spires which 
stand on high ground in the middle of the town form a landmark 
for miles l except where the view is hidden by the elms that meet 
overhead. The entrance to the town on this side is very fine, in 
spite of some ugly modern buildings. Most of the houses ore 
roofed with red tiles, and the two spires, prominent in every view 
of the town, rise over the cluster of low buildings whieh intervenes, 
with no rival object to take away from their appearance of im- 
mense height. Leaf ing behind the station and the row of stueooed 
villas with which modem taste hoe disfigured the approach to it, 
we pass the old house where George Eliot went to school, and the 
little inn where the figure of Peeping Tom looks down from a 
window at the street-comer. In some parts of the town the' 
old stands side by side with the new. A tumble-down timbered 1 
house leone Against a magnificent new gin-palace, .fragment# of 
the city wall are pleaded with the oaverasementa of bicycle 
.manufacturers, ana a fireplace lined with me Dutch tike 
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accompanies bair-brnj^inpr by machinery in a barber's shop. Else- 
where there are whole streets which still retain their old-world 
appearance* The bouses are of all heights, their roofs pitched 
high or low according to the builder's fancy. They stand at 
various angles with each other and with the line of the road, and 
encroach upon the footpath in a way calculated to rex the souls 
of municipal authorities. The beams and gables are often en- 
riched with fine carving, and many have suffered little except 
in the mutilation of tbo finials, which has been so general 
that in some modem reproductions of the style the finials 
have been copied in their mutilated form, and, instead of rising 
above the apex of the gable, have been out short and covered with 
coping tiles. One of the moat picturesque of the old streets is 
/ Butcher Bow, which stands close to the churches and in suggestive 
proximity to the old Bull-ring. Hero the houses seem to bo 
tumbling abbut in all directions, and aro kept together in defiance 
of the laws of gravity by the strength of the materials and the ex- 
cellence of the workmanship. In a narrow lane which leads into 
Gross Oheaping the buildings on each side slope so much as almost 
to meet overhead, and remind one forcibly of a street in the Arab 
quarter of Oairo, where “ tree pateat ccoli spatium, non amplius, 
ulnas." The line of the city walls can be easily traced in many 
parts, especially on the south side, where the city has never passed 
beyond its ancient limits. Here a footpath skirts the boundary 
line, and rows of cottages, raised above the foundations of the 
wall, look southward over acres of garden and orchard. Most of 
the gates have disappeared, but one remains on the north-east 
at the end of Cook Street, and the gate-house of another is still 
inhabited. A fine gateway which once belonged to the monastery 
of the White Friars still leads from the lane called after them into 
Much Park Street. 

Of courso the interest of the town centres around the churches 
of St. Michael and Trinity, which are too well known to need 
any detailed description. Tho beautiful red sandstone of which 
the tower and spire of St. Michael's are built adds the charm 
of colour to that of form, and the crumbling of the stono 
bas given the beauty of age without as yet endangering tho safety 
of the structure. Of the ruins of the Cathedral and Priory to the 
north of the two churches very little remains. Some foundations 
have been excavated and exposed to view in front of the buildings 
of tho Blue Goat School, and a fragment of wull has been cleverly 
built into the new fabric, instead of being ruthlessly pulled down 
to make way for it, as usually happens in Buch cbbcb A great part 
of the site of the Priory is now occupied by a row of large red 
brick houses, built for tne most part in the early part of last cen- 
tury, when Coventry, after a century and a half of depression, was 
beginning to recover through the introduction of the silk trade. 
No doubt further excavations would bring to light many interest- 
ing remains which lie buried beneath the trim lawns sloping down 
from the back of theso houses. St. Mary's Hall stands on the 
south side of St. Michaels Church. Its history is closely con- 
nected with that of the city guilds, which were fouuded mainly in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. The ball was first 
built about the middle of the fourteenth century, by the guild 
from which it takes its name. As it now stands, it dates from the 
close of the same century, when the more important guilds were 
united. Though the Trinity Guild gave its name to the new 
society, the hall, after the rebuilding, retained its original title. 
It is fully described in Sharp's Antiquities of Coventry. Among its 
most interesting contents is the famous tapestry which bos lately been 
exhibited at South Kensington. It hangs under the north window, 
and illustrates the close connexion between the city and Henry VI., 
who was a member of the Trinity Guild. The tapestry is in a state 
of excellent preservation ; but it is unfortunate that the excessive zeal 
of the Reformers should have led them to cut out tho representation 
of God tho Father which originally occupied the centre of tho 
chief compartment, and to substitute the present poor figure of 
Justice. The hall contains portraits of the English sovereigns 
from Elizabeth to George IV. ; but perhapB the most interesting 
picture of all is one which may with great probability be ascribed 
to Sir Antonio More. It has generally, but no doubt wrongly, 
been called a portrait of Queen Mary. About the treasures con- 
tained in the muniment-room volumes might be written. The 
collection of documents is one of the most important in England, 
and among the MSS. may be mentioned the charter granted in 
1153 by Earl Ranulph, the city Leet-book, and several account- 
books belonging to tlie corporation And to various of the guilds. 
There are Also two volumes of letters addressed to the corporation 
on various occasions — ono, from Queen Anne Boleyn, announces 
the birth of the Princess Elizabeth ; another, from Elizabeth her- 
self, charges the mayor with the sale keeping of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Open the volumes where one may, there is sure to he 
something of interest in the history of the city or of the country 
at large. 

Close to St. Mary's Hall is one of the most beautiful tim- 
bered houses in Coventry. The carving of the beams and 
gables is exquisite ; but unhappily this is tho only one left stand- 
ing of a whole row of houses, which were pulled down 
some years since to make room for various modern buildings. 
The carved gables of the demolished houses are engraved in 
K Pugin's work on the subject, and are among the finest examples 
contained in it. In the same work may he found examples taken 
from Ford's Hospital, in Greyfriars Lane, which shows, on a small 
ecale, all that is Vest in the Architecture of the period. It is 
the form of a quadrangle, and iB entered from a mean and dirty 


street by a low archway, which leads into a tiny court only a few 
feet wide. In the window of the little room whioh was once 
the chapel are two curioue figures, representing the Virgin 
and St. John. The building, small as it is, is suite equal in 
interest to the far better known Leicester Hospital at Warwick. 
Of similar character, but far larger and rather less beautiful, is 
the Bablake Hospital, At the weBt end of tho town, where there is 
a fine portrait of John Hales, the founder of the Grammar 
School, probably by Holbein. St. John's Church, which stands 
to tho south-west of this hospital, and close to the site of Spon- 
gato, has lately been restored, with considerable benefit to the 
interior, at any rate. The iloor, which had for some inscrutable 
reason been raised several feet, is now lowered to its original level, 
and the bases of tbo pillars have been uncovered. The church is both 
beautiful and curious. The choir bas a northward bend, bb is also 
the case in St. Michael's, and the west wall is not at right angles 
with the two adjoining it. Soveral of the pillars, too, are very 
much out of the perpendicular. The church was founded soon 
After the formation of St. John's Guild, in the reign of Edward HI. 
It is impossible bare even to mention all the buildings which are 
worthy of admiration and study. Two more must, nowever, be 
named — the Grammar School, once the church of St. John's 
Hospital, noteworthy for tho rare and beautiful tracery of its east 
window ; and tho old Palace in Earl Street, which has been sadly 
mutilated by the base uses to which it lins been put, though it 
still possesses many features of interest. A curious fact about it 
is that there appear to be no means of ascertaining who were its 
original owners. The littmo of the street in which it stands 
suggests their rank, but nothing more is known of them. 

In spite, or perhaps in consequence, of the vast wealth of 
material Available for tho purpose, no adequate history of Coventry 
has yet been written. Those best qualified to deal with the 
Bubject have confined themselves for the most part to monographs 
on tho various branches of it; and to their l&Dours, especially to 
those of Thomas Sharp tho antiquary, the future historian will 
owe very much. Iliigdalo's work is, of course, extremely 
valuable; but us its author waB writing the history of Warwick- 
shire, not of Coventry, it does not go into the sut\ject with the 
minuteness which its importance deserves. At the very outset 
the student is met by a difficulty, in the uncertainty which 
attaches to the origin of tho name. The most obvious explana- 
tion of the first two syllables is that they refer to a convent which 
undoubtedly existed in very early times ; but as the lost syllable is 
of courso ire, tho British word for town, some authorities prefer 
to regard the remainder of the word as a modification of Cutis, 
which they take to be tho ancient name of the river Shirburn. 
However this may bo, a nunnery certainly existed in tho time of 
Canute which had a great repute on account of the virtues of St. 
Osburg, who hnd been its abbess. It was destroyed in 1016 by 
Canute and Edric, and we hear no more of Coventry until the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, when Imofijc, Earl of Mercia, the 
husband of Godiva, founded the monastery which afterwards 
became so famous. This Loofric was descended from an ancestor 
of the same name, who was Earl of Chester in the reign of Ethel- 
bald, King of Mercia. He was one of the most powerful nobles of 
the time, and it was his granddaughter Algitha whom Harold JI. 
was compelled for State reasons to marry. Another granddtiughic-r 
was married to her kinsman Ranulph, and from them wcie 
descended llob*rt Bruce, King of {Scotland, and Dcrvogil or 
Duvorgillu, the wife of John jlullinl, whose name is held in pious 
memory in the college which her husband founded at Oxford. The 
monastery, which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Osburg, m «n 
became very wealthy ; it possessed rich manors in various coun- 
ties, among others that of Eaton in Cheshire, while among Us 
relicH the most precious was an arm of St. Augustine of Hippo, ll 
enjoyed, too, the privilege of boing subject to no diocesan bishop ; 
but this privilege was lost in the reign of William II., when 
Robert of Limesoy, Bishop of Chester, obtained from the lii:ig 
the custody of the monastery, and by the Pope’s authority moved 
his seat from Chester to Coventry. This was the beginning of 
misfortunes for the monks. The name of Abbot becAiue extinct, 
41 in regard that the episcopal dignity therein overtopt it," &s Dugdule 
says. Tho fabric at the building fell into decay, and the moults 
were kept 'in strict submission by the bishop. (Several succosaivu 
bishops lived here, and even dropped the name of Lichfield from 
their title, until it was agreed that the two places should choose 
their bishop in turn, precedency in style episcopal being 
given to Coventry. lu the warn ot Maud and Stephen, the Karl 
of Chester took the side of Maud; and Robert Marmion, of 
Tamworth, being an enemy of the Earl, expelled the monks 
and fortified the church. Ilia ignominious fate is referred to by 
the Abbess in Sir Walter Scott's poem. He fell into a trench 
which he had dug for the enemy, and while in this helpless posi- 
tion he was killed by a common soldier. Ranulph, the Earl ot 
Chester just mentioned, appears to have taken the part of the 
monks, and of the town generally, against the bishop. In 1 1 53 he 
granted to the monks a charier, which has already been rolencd 
to, authorizing them to have two carts always going to and fro in 
his woods to CArry timber for repairs and fuel. He also granted 
various privileges to the townsmen. He incurred the enmity 
of Walter, Bishop of Chester, and died excommunicate. The 
quarrel between monks and bishop came to a climax in the reign 
of Richard I., when the monks were expelled for assaulting Hugh 
Novant, their bishop. The Assault, however, seems to have been 
committed under great provocation, for Hugh afterwards died 
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repentant at the abbey of Bee, haying condemned himself to 
Purgatory till the ddy of judgment for the wrongs done to the 
monks, who were restored in 1 198. 

From this time the fortunes of the monastery began to 
mend. The existing charters were confirmed and enlarged in 
the reign of Henry III. by the then Earl of Chester, who 
died without male issue. After his death the lordship of 
Coventry came by marriage into the possession of Roger de 
Montalt, who sold it to the monks of Coventry to raise money 
to equip him for the Third Crusade. lie reserved to him- 
self only the manor-house and park of OheyleBmore, and the reli- 
gious house of the Friars Minors, which hod been lately founded. 
No doubt tbe latter exception was intended to protect the 
Franciscans from the enmity of the English monks, by whom they 
were hated as emissaries and agents of the Pope. In spite of the 
settlement of Franciscans among them, tbe monks remained 
faithful to the King, for we find that they Buffered much at the 
hands of De Montiort and the barons, whose headquarters were 
at Kenilworth, about six miles distant. The monastery, however, 


avoUr. Robert de Montalt, being without heirs male, entailed the 
manor of Oheylesmore upon Queen Isabel, with remainder to John 
of Eltham. As the latter died before Isabel, the manor came into 
the possession of Edward III., who settled it upon the Black 
Prince, and it is from this counexion that the three feathers appear 
in the city arms. Great privileges and exemptions were accorded 
to the citizens, and in 1346 the King granted them a charter of 
Incorporation, tbo first mayor being elected in the following year. 
Boon afterwards the city walls were built, and in 1373 the tower 
of St. Michael's Church was begun by William and Adam Botoner, 
each of whom was twice mayor of the city. It is recorded in some 
copies of the city annals that a brass plate was found in the church 
bearing this inscription : — 

William and Adam built tlio tower, 

Ann and Mnry built the spire, 

William and Adam built the church, 

Ann and Mary built the quire. 

It is, however, extremely doubtful whether any such inscription 
ever existed, and Thomas Sharp, whose opinion deserves the 
greatest possible respect, only mentions the tradition to dis- 
credit it. It is highly improbable that the Botoners did more 
than build the tower and spire. Richard II. made various 
grants to the town, giving stone from his park for the building of 
the walls, and granting to the corporation the waste hind all 
round tho town to pay for their maintenance. About this time 
the commons of Coventry were constantly rising, and on one 
occasion they pelted tho mayor with loaves when he went to hold 
the assize or bread in St. Mary’s Hall, because the bakers had not 
observed the assize, and the mayor had not punished them. John 
Onley, who was mayor in 1396, is recorded to have been the first 
Englishman born in Calais alter its capture. His father, a Coventry 
man, wojb the standard-bearer of Euward III., and his son was 
horn immediately after the taking of the town, llo was twice 
mayor of Calais, and twice filled the same office in his father's 
native town. In 1404 Henry IV. held tho Parliament known as 
Farliamentum indoctum at Coventry, and showed great favour 
to the city, though his associations with the place can scarcely 
have been pleasant, for it was hero that he was sentenced to banish- 
ment by Richard II. on the breaking off of his duel with the Duke 
of Norfolk. Henry V. had no time to do more than confirm the 
city charters. At the end of bis reign the commons rose, and 
destroyed tho Royal gardens at Cheylesmore, but the cause of the 
rising is not recorded. 

Thirty years later the crowning favour was apriforred on 
Coventry by Henry VI., who constituted the city with the 
surrounding villages an independent county, the bailiffs of the 
city being sheriffs of the county. In 1458 the King held here 
the Parllamentum diabolicum, by which Richard Duke of York 
and his son Edward were attainted. In spite of its Lancas- 
trian antecedents Edward IV. still favoured the city, and in the 
seventh year of his reign spent Christmas boro with the Queen. 
Soon afterwards came the temporary reaction caused by the un- 
popularity of the Wood villes, and in 1469 Earl Rivers and his son 
were executed on Gosford Green to the east of tho city. On the 
return of Edward to England in 1471, the Earl of Warwick held 
Coventry against him, and after tbe battle of Tewkesbury tho King 
came and took away the mayor's sword, and seized the liberties of 
the city. These were restored, however, bn payment of 500 
marks, and Edward, always politic, sent his son on a visit to 
Coventry, where he was well received. The city annals tell ns, 
with some pride, that be stood godfuther to iho mayor's child, and 
received a present of a cup and 100/. He was followed by tho 
King, who Kept the feast of St. George at his manor of Cheyles- 
more. Richard IH. found time in his brief reign to visit Coventry 
at the feast of Corpus Christi, and to see the miracle plays for 
which the city was famous acted by the guilds j and Henry VII., 
anxious to gain the goodwill of the most important town in the 
midland counties, went after the battle of Bosworth and lodged 
St the house of the mayor, Robert Onley — a descendant, no doubt, 
of the standard-bearer of Edward III., who has been mentioned 
above. The mayor was knighted, and the King received the 
traditional gift of a cup ana 100 /. In this and the following 
reign some of the most important of the city charities wero 
founded. In 1497 the mayor was Thomas Bond, who founded the 
hospital called after him. In his mayoralty Prinoe Arthur visited 
Coventry, and was received with great rejoicings. The year 


1 521 is memorable for the mayoralty of Thomas White, the city's 
greatest bene&ctor, who left sums of moqey to be expended in 
gifts to the poor, end in free loans to enable young men to 
begin business for themselves after serving their apprenticeship. 
Twenty years later the Cross was built by Sir William Holies, on 
the site of another which had been pulled down in 1510; hut this 
was the last important work undertaken in Coventry for many 
years. The dissolution of the monasteries almost rained the town. 
It is true that a great deal of the property of the monastery was 
bought at a very cheap rate by tne corporation and by private 
benefactors ; hut, as Dugdale tells us, M It was neither the lustra 
of their beautiful cross, nor all those large and easy acqui- 
sitions that did any whit balance the loss this city sustained 
by the ruino of that great and famous monastery, ana other the 
religious houses which had so lately preceded.” Trade fell off.) 
and thousands of tho inhabitants left the city. In the reign of 
Edward VI., John Halos, thereunder of the grammar school, re- 
presented to the Duke of Somerset that only about three thousand 
inhabitants remained in the city, whereas within memory the po- 
pulation had been fifteen thousand. After the dissolution the site 
of the monastery was sold, and the building itself, with the cathe- 
dral, demolished, in spite of the entreaties of the Bishop. 

For some time to come we hear little of Coventry. The 
Duke of Suffolk attempted to involve the citizens in Wyatt's 
rebellion, and, it seems, with some prospect of success ; but the 
more prudent party prevailed, and the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntingdon at Warwick compelled the Duke to retire. On 
the occasion of Queen Elizabeth's visit to tho city in 1 565 the 
Recorder referred to the “ lamentable ruin and decay thereof.” 
He hAd good ground for complaint. The plague had been 
very deadly in Coventry during the previous year, and tho 
clothing business was felling into decay, without tbe introduc- 
tion of any now industry; hut it does not appear that tbe 
Queen's visit did anything to mend matters, in the follow- 
ing year the city received a very doubtful mark of Royal 
favour in being chosen as a place of confinement for Mary 
Queen of Scots, who was imprisoned in the mayor's parlour. 
Three years later she was again at Coventry, when she 
was placed under the care of the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Huntingdon at tbe Bull Inn, on the Bite of which the barracks 
now stand. Coventry seems to have escaped all connexion with 
the Gunpowder Plot, though Dunchurch was the Appointed 
rendezvous of tho conspirators, and Combe Abbey was one of 
their places of meeting. On the discovery of the plot tho con- 
spirators attempted to seize the Princess Elizabeth, who was then 
at Combe, but she was safely conveyed into Coventry. In tho 
following reign the city was greatly harassed by the oppressive 
exactions of tho King, and we find in the records that in 1635 
“ a silver-gilt bowl, 59 ounces, was given to my lord Bishop lor 
his pains in settling ship-money.” At this time the city retained 
its splendid appearance, though its material prosperity was in a 
great measure gone. Taylor tho Water Poet, m a curious account 
of a summer's tour through the Midland counties, undertaken in 
1639, describes Coventry as “ a faire, famous, sweet, and ancient 
city, so walled about with such strength and noatnesse as no city 
in England may compare with it.” He also suggests trey covant 
as the derivation of tho city's name ; but his authority in philo- 
logical questions is, of course, not worth very much. Mindful of 
their former wrongs, the citizens refused in 1642 to admit tho 
King's array within the walls, though they expressed their willing- 
ness to welcome the King himself. The Cavaliers assaulted the 
town, And effected a breach in the walls ; but the citizens stoutly 
maintained the breach, until they were relieved and tbe siege 
raised by the arrival of Lord Brooke with a cavalry force and the 
foot regiments of Hollis and Hampden. This took place two 
days before the King set up his standard at Nottingham. Twenty 
years afterw&tds this repulse was avenged by the demolition of the 
walls of Coventry, which had stood for more than three hundred 
years. 

The subsequent history of Coventry offers few features of 
interest. The silk trade was introduced into the town early in 
the eighteenth contury, and, with the watch manufacture, restored 
to a groat extent its fallen fortunes. The French Treaty of 
Commerce again seemed to threaten the town with ruin, but the 
period of extreme depression passed away ; new industries have 
been introduced, and perhaps a new term of prosperity may he 
associated with the manufacture of the bicycle. 


COCKNEY SPORT. 


’ A ERY has always been a sporting man: Us great ambition 
now urges him to be a sportsman. It is no longer enough 
for him to back horses whose names he knows not how to pro- 
nounce, and to risk the till on favourites which he has never seen? 
The mild excitement of glove-fights and of clandestine badger- 
baiting on Sunday mornings has begun to pall on 'Arry. He, Jum 
read so much about fox-hunting in the erudite works of Ouida, 
and about coursing in the sporting papers, that he has dettrateti 
to make acquaintance with water and with timber, with bull- 
finches and with raspers, 'Any, in short, would o-huntimr so. J 


The demand, as political . economists assure ns, generates w* 
supply ; and the enterprising lessees of the Alexandra Palocebave 
provided 'Any with sport of the most suitable ekamoter* : The 
following advertisement, addfeaeod to Cockney sportsmen very 
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degenerate from good old Jorrocks, has Appeared in somd of the 
, daily papers:— 

THE HORN of the ♦tUNTER will he heard on the HILL of MUSYVELL 
TOMORROW and sveiy TUESDAY and SATURDAY. The ALEX- 
ANDRA PALACE POX-HOUNDS will meet at 10.30 each Morning. 
Season Subscription, 5/. 5s. One day, ios. 64 “Do not bo ” 

T " 0 UT~ 0 F THE HUNT. 

What ie called a “rehearsal” of the amusement of fox- 
hunting, as practised in an area of two hundred and fifty wire- 
fenced acres, was given a few days ago at the Alexandra Palace. 
A bag-fox, apparently a tame one, was turned out, and pursued by 
“ spme of the leading tradesmen of Holloway,” who are reported 
to have looked somewhat uncomfortable in their saddles. A 
single fence of three feet in height had been erected, but the local 
sportsmen preferred to take a circuitous route and avoid this 
u obstacle. The poor wretch of a fox took refugo in some suburban 
grove of laurels whoa he was tired of racing round his limited 
enclosure, and there be was ingloriously slain by a pack of thirteen 
couple of hounds, which are said to have been recently purchased 
from the Quorn. These discarded animals have been taught to 
follow a drag in and out among the shrubberies of the Alexandra 
Palace. Tuesday was the real opening day of the Palace Hunt, 
and about twenty horsemen met between the building which is 
occupied by a panorama of the siege of Sebastopol and the oflices 
of the Company. The beginning of the sport was comparatively 
legitimate. A drag had been laid, and the Cockney sports- 
men had their choice of leaping or of evading hurdles and 
water jumps, skirting the Colnoy Hatch road, and dashing 
post the primoeval forests of The Grove. No one hnB any right 
to object to tho local equestrians’ desire to take exercise 
in this way, and doubtless the suburban air is healthier than the 
atmosphere of a riding school. But after the pursuit of the drag 
came the far more feverish excitement of a “ real fox hunt.” A 
tame animal was let out of its bag, and showed no desire to flee 
from tho face of man. The bag-fox merely sat down and contem- 
plated the varied attractions of tho Alexandra Palace. Having 
exhausted these delights, the poor creature crept iuto a shrubbery, 
and, having passed a bad night in the bug, prepared to go to sleep 
in a thicket “ just in front ol’ the central arch of the Palace.” As 
he showed no signs of leaving this insecure retreat, the hounds 
were sent into tho bushes, and slew the quarry ingloriously. The 
crowd gathered round, and eagerly watched the hounds as they 
devoured the poor sleopy bag- fox, butchered to make a cockney 
holiday. 

The historian of the Crawley family mentions that tho younger 
Itawdon, in his boyhood, could conccivo of no snort more noble 
and manly than ratting in a barn. Batting in a earn is certainly 
a more natural and honourable pursuit than watching tho worry- 
ing of ft tame fox in a laurel grove. It is sulliciently plain that 
the real attraction at tho Alexandra Palace is uot the riding, nor 
even tho display of skill shown by the avoidance of hurdles, 
but the brutal part of hunting with which sportsmen could most 
happily disponse. The holiday crowd of gazers like to see a 
worry, to watch a poor brute taken at advantage, and destroyed 
( by powerful foes. People who love to look on while women 
are iired out of guns at Music Halls, and while children risk 
their neckB on the trapeze, ore naturally charmed to behold a 
tame fox torn piecemeal. These sportsmen are cultivating a habit 
of mind which will soon enable them to Btand by, 09 diverted 
amatours, when a man cuts his wife to pieces, or a crowd of 
roughs kick a stranger to death. 

The Alexandra Palace fox-hunt, if it has been correctly de- 
scribed, is perhaps tho very lowest form of sport which has yet 
been discovered in an age of sport made popular and easy. Wo 
usod to think that it was impossible to fall below the level of the 
Rosshire chose, in which the fox arrived in a bag by the 10.45, 
and the hounds came on in a train at noon, while the wire fences 
prevented any attempt to follow the hunt. But the sportsmen 
engaged in that pursuit did not, at least, shut up their bag-fox in 
an area of two hundred and fifty acres. On the whole, 
the Kempton Park Coursing Meeting seems to afford a closer 
parallel to the sport at the Alexandra Palace. Coursing is at 
no time and in no wAy the most humane of sports. It is best 
when it is, as it used to be, quite natural-— when fanners take tho 
greyhounds out over an open tract of country, and course such 
hares as they may happen to find. Here the hAres know their 
ground intimately well, and are iu the prime of health and natural 
training. Coursing is less natural, and therefore is loss of tho 
nature of sport, when hares ore driven in from a large surrounding 
district, as in the great contests like that for the Waterloo Cup. 
Third in the scale come the enclosed grounds, like Gosforth 
Park, but even here the hares— the imported hares— have a chance, 
if they are left long enough in the place to know the nature of the 
Country and of tho escape. One old Irish haro is said to have been 
coursed seventeen times last year, and to have got clean away after 
aU. Hut at Kempton Park, an enclosed place, it ia said (by a con- 
temporary) that “ many of the hares had been on the grouud but a 
few Fours* and, consequently, knew nothing of their surroundings} 
While they were stiff and cramped from their confinement during 
^ long journey by rail, the ground was so narrow that they had no 
'chance of escape. Consequently on the first day only two hares 
I were not killed by the greyhounds, and they were afterwards 
found dead.” It this report be correct, the performances at 
'Kempton Park far outdo the enjoyments of the Alexandra 
“Palace. It is not a mere couple of foxes a week that are chopped in 


a suburban shrubbery, but a whole crowd of tired bewildered bag- 
hares that are turned out for the* pursuit of greyhounds, and to be 
instruments of betting for sporting gents. That ie what modern 
coursing has come to bo. We may bo charged with sickly senti- 
mentalism, but we confess to no great liking for the sport in itself. 
The odds against the hare are rather too great. One thinks of 
Skakspearo’s description of hare-hunting 

By thin, poor Wat, fur off upon a lull, 

'Stands on his hinder legs with list’iung car. 

To hearken il' his foes pursue him still. 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear. 

And now his grief may be compared well 
To one bore side that heart* tho passing bell. 

Then shaft thou sec the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way. 

Each unvimi* briar his weary legs doth scratch. 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay. 

To be sure “poor Wat’s ” troubles are over sooner when he is 
hustled out of a railway into a wire-enclosed space of heath. 

Sport is respectable anjl admirable just in proportion to its 
arduoitsness and diiliculty, and to the knowledge which it should 
demand of the haunts and habits of animals. A man sets his 
walking powers and his cunning against those of tho stag, his 
skill agitiusL the caution of tho salmon, his trained eye and ready 
hand ugaiust the wild (light of the grouse. This is all very well,, 
and, so pursued, sport is the most healthful and delightful training 
for tho serious hard work of life. It requires a minute knowledge 
and careful observation of nature and of tho habits of birds and 
beasts. But tho essential character of sport is deliberately ruined 
by modern contrivances. We try to make sport easy, instead of 
hard, and to make n knowledge of tho habil9 of hunted creatures 
quito unnecessary. Pheasants are artificially reared in millions. Par- 
tridges are crowded into the fewest possible fields. Grouse are 
driven, and the excellent sport of the moors becomes a kind of 
superior pigeon-shooting. Even stags are driven, that so-called 
sportsmen may lire at random among hinds and fawns, and be 
enabled to brag of the heads they have secured without distress or 
diiliculty. As to fox-hunting and coursing, the managers of 
Kempton Park and of the Alexandra Palace havo shown the way 
to make these sports easy and safe. We havo not yet succeeded 
in taming salmon, but probably the use of dynamite and rake-books 
will become more and more popular, uud will be unblushingly 
practised whenever the water is low. In short, modern sport is 
degenerating into organized poaching, in which nothing is con- 
sidered but tho easiest way of making a big bag or basket. We 
expect soon to read that the Duke of X, with Lady So-and-so, had 
a capital day with dynamite on this or that river or loch, and 
“ brought to hank ” seventy salmon, beside throe hundred grilse and 
sea-trout. Sport of that sort would bo no more than a rational 
extension of the practices of driving deer and coursing bowildered 
bag-barcs. It would ho as easy to bet on tho results of angling 
with dynamite as on thoso of Cockney couraing. In the off- 
season noble sportsmen might amuse thomsolves like Signor Paglia, 
who bos been shouting swallows at Battiferro, near Bologna. The 
Signor took six breech-loaders to the ground, and killed 2,186 
swallows in the course of the day. Whon swallows take to Bitting 
in long rows on railings and telegraph-wires, it would bo even more 
easy, and therefore more in the character of modern sport, to pot 
them. The President of tho Bologna Shooting Club, who is laid 
to have applauded Signor Paglia, should certainly, now that the 
swallows are departing, come to England, hunt at the Alexandra 
Palace, and course at Kempton Park. 


THE PARIS ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 

I N a former article we oxplained that the Electrical Oongross had 
settled the question of the international standards of electrical 
measurement. We may now give tho nomenclature of the 
standards adopted. The Volt is tho unit of oloctromotive force, 
and the Ohm that of resistance, both keeping their old valueB os 
well rb their old names. The unit of current is to be callod the 
Ampere, and is the current given by ono Volt acting through a 
resistance of one Ohm — in fact, it is the unit of current hitherto 
known as the Weber. The reasons for this change of name will 
of course remain in obscurity until the proceedings of the Con- 
gress are made public. The quantity of electricity conveyed per 
second by a current of ono Amp&re is now to be called one 
Coulomb ; and the unit of electrostatic capacity which remains the 
same as before— the F arad — is connected with the other units by the 
formulae that one Coulomb in a Farad gives ono Volt, or that, if a 
condenser of one Farad capacity be charged by an electromotive 
force of one Volt, it will contain ono Coulomb, As to the defining 
of a mercury column of the resistance of ono Ohm, we fancy that 
it has been of most value ns a piece of diplomacy at the Congress ; 
when defined, such a standard will be troublesome to make, 
and by no means easy to use. We vonturo to think that for 
scientific investigation, the usual German silver resistance coils 
will always be usod as at present, except in casob where for 
very delicate work it becomes necessary to go to the expense 
of employing coils made of the platinum silver alloy used for 
the BtAndazd B.A. unit coils. For practical work probably 
coils of copper will soou be made at a low price and of 
quite sufficient accuracy ; for, just as a grocer has no need of a 
delicate chemical balance, and does not observe the height of tho 
barometer and the reading of the thermometer every time ho 
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weighs out a pound of sugar, bo the electrical ‘engineer, in 
measuring the resistance of a ‘line wire or of a coil, i» generally 
content if be can depend upon his instruments giving results accurate 
within a small range of probable error. Aifd, as measurements of 
resistances are generally made by Wheatstone’s bridge, by which 
the resistance to be found is given by the proportions which the 
unknown rosistaflce and three known resistances bear to each 
other, it is evident that oven a rather largo error in these known 
resistances will introduce hut a small one in the result. 

Some accidents have unfortunately happened in the Inhibition, 
which will, no doubt, be taken advantage of to raise a “ scaTe ” 
about electric lighting and the transmission of energy by elec- 
tricity. It hss become well known now that several tires nave 
arisen at the Palais de l’lndusirie ; hut, if we examine into the 
causes which have produced them, wc ahull see that they need no 
more raise uneasiness about electric lighting than the burning of 
a house by allowing a nuked gas-burner to swing against the 
curtains of a hod need cause us to reject gas lighting as frightfully 
dangerous, or than the fact that an old steam-boiler, designed to work 
at 50 pounds per square inch pressure, has exploded when worked 
at 1 50 pounds per squurc inch, need make us decline to use steam- 
engines. Thus one tire was caused by allowing an arc light to 
burn without auy means lor preventing the flakes of glowing 
carbon, which always split nil' from tho electrodes in a greater or 
less quantity, according to the quality of the carbons, from falling 
on to a wooden floor ; and others have occurred from the over- 
heating of conducting wires, caused nitlier by their being too 
thin, or by the two conductors of one machine making con- 
tact, this 'last class of accidents having been entirely caused 
by hasty work executed by unskilled men. The quantity of 
heat generated per second in a conductor of known resistance by a 
current of known measurement, md hence the highest tempera- 
ture to which that conductor can bo raised, is readily calculated, 
so that in any permanent system this danger of overheating cau 
easily be avoided. Further, tho loss of energy dno to using con- 
ductors of too low resistance is so great that electrical engineers 
are inclined to erect conductors, or “ leads,” as they nro techni- 
cally called, of less resistance than is absolutely necessary rather 
than to put up leads likely to cause danger from over- 
heating. The dunger from contact of wires is hardly to 
be considered in it well-planned permanent system. We may 
nho take into account in discussing these accidents the fact that 
the lighting systems are competing one with another at 
the Exhibition, so that, if any lamp appeared less biilliant 
than its neighbours, there would be instant temptation to 
force up its illuminating power by increasing the Bpeud of 
the driving engine, and so increasing the current. These fires 
may serve a good purpose by forcing upon the minds of M practical 
men ” the necessity of measurements and tho utter uselessness of 
rule of thumb and “ experience of twenty years, sir” — the two 
tools and weapons of the hopelessly ignorant, blind, obstinate, 
vaguely speculative chibs of uien who love to givo themselves this 
title. 

Whilst on tho subject of danger, wo may say a word or 
two about danger to life and health from shocks accidentally 
received. There Imvo been some cases of death within the last 
few years, but these havo all been caused by alternating current 
machines, which are extremely dangoruus when of high electro- 
motive force. The continuous current machines, however, do not 
give such severe tliocks, and, in the opinion of many scientific 
men, are not dangerous, though capable of inflicting considerable 
pain. However, it will be the duty of every electrical engineer 
to take care so to place ids leads as to make it almost impossible 
for any one to touch both at the sauio time, severe shocks being 
thus entirely prevented. On the whole, were every house lighted 
by electricity and every factory to receive its “ power " in that 
form, the dangers would be much less than those which exist now 
from gas and boilers. Eor no bud workmanship or carelessness 
can by any possibility cause un explosion to be produced by an 
electrics current; and, in the event of a lire takiug place, con- 
ducting wires would only heat, and perhaps l'us«, instead of feeding 
the flames with combustible and explosive matter as gns-pipes 
do when fused by the heat of a burning building. 

Tho number of dynamo machines at the Exhibition is very 
great, but for the tnost part they are all modifications of tho well- 
known forms — ue. those of the Gramme type with ring-shaped 
armatures, or those of the Siemens type with cylindrical arma- 
tures. Ot the flrst type the most original is perhaps the Bfirgin 
machine exhibited by Mr. Crompton, which may be roughly 
described as consisting of a number of thin Gramme rings 
mounted side by aide, each ring being a small fraction of a revo- 
lution in advance of the next one, the effect of this arrangement 
being to make the current more continuous. The rings are further 
polygonal, instead of circular, which reduces the difficulty of wind- 
ing the coils, and enables the rings to be more securely and rigidlv 
attached to the revolving shaft. But there is one exhibit which 
must give many inventors most bitter feelings. . This is in the 
Italian section, where Professor Anloine Pacinotti of the Univer- 
sity of Cagliari exhibits some models of machines made by him so 
long ago as i860, and described by him publicly in 1864. We see 
here almost every detail of the modern dy namo machines ; one is a 
Gramme machine, another a Brush machine* Not only are these 
early forms identical in principle with the modern types, but even 
important details are the same in both. Professor Pacinotti used 
win brushes iu connexion with his commutators, and placed 
them in the same position as that adopted by modem construc- 


tors. * The existence of these forgotten instruments Is another 
proof of the -fostering power of commercial enterprise on scientific 
j progress. These beautiful and useful iniftetfoim died in Italy, 
whilst their exact counterparts in France, England, and America 
have brought honour and profit to their inventors, and have helped 
on tho work of pure scientific researoh. 

The electric transmission of energy is fairly well represented 
in the Exhibition, the apparatus varying in size from the 
original ploughing gear of M. Menier to tiny motors used to 
propel toy boatB. Speaking in general terms, for driving large 
machinery the Gramme machine is used, whilst for lighter work, 
such as driving sewing-machines, small boats, &c., Siemens’s 
armatures are used with either permanent or electro-magnets to 
produce tho magnetic tield. In the important class of railway 
bigunlliug apparatus there are several exhibits, many of which, , 
though ingenious, are complicated, and not thoroughly suited J 
to tho purposo. Mr. Sykes's system of electric locking of 
signals from stAtion to station, which has been used on the 
Metropolitan District and some other railways in England for some 
time, is exhibited. Perhaps the most promising novelty in this 
direction is Mr. Spagnoletti’s systom. The locking apparatus on 
the signal lever is contained in a space not much larger than two 
soidlitz-powdor boxes, and the whole apparatus seems to leave no 
room for accident by the intervention of human carelessness. If a 
signalman at station A wishes to send a train to stAtion 13 he is 
unable to lower his starting signal until ho has asked permission 
from B ; if tho lino is clear, 13 unlocks A’s signal ; A lowers it, 
and, on putting it back to danger, it locks itself ; in addition, by 
the act of unlocking A’s signal, B breaks tbo line-wire between the 
two stations, so that ho can no longer unlock A’s signal. The train, 
on pawing out of B’s station, however, restores the Continuity of 
the line automatically, and so restoros the power of unlocking the 
signal at the station behind. It is thus impossible for two trains 
to bo in tho samo section of the line at the same time. This system 
has been put up on parts of the Great Western line. 

The same inventor also exhibits a very ingenious and novel fire- 
alarm, by which any number of alarms can be put on ono line wire, 
each, when set going, indicating its name at the central office on a 
dial. The requisite makes and breaks of the circuit are effected by n 
metal ball, which, when released by a lever, rolls down a Bort of 
railway, making contacts as it goos ; thus rendering the action of 
the transmitter uniform and regular, however excited and careless 
the person setting tho instrument in action may be. 

In the clas9 of telephones And telephone transmitters we find 
practically nothing that is new, with the exception of Dolbear’s 
induction telephone in tho American department. ThiB remark- 
able instrument consists merely of two plAtes of ferrotype iron, 
separated by a vulcanite ring rather loss than tho tenth of a 
millimetre in thickness, forming in fact an air condenser ; these 
plates are connected one to each terminal of the secondary circuit 
of uu induction coil at the transmitting end, in the primary circuit 
of which is included a battery And a microphono transmitter. The 
variation in the mutual attraction of the two plates from their 
varying charges roceived from the coil is sufficient to clearly 
reproduce speech. It is further claimed for this instrument that, 
us the line circuit is never closed, it will be less affected by 
induction than other forms of telephone. An ingenious modifi- 
cation of the microphone is exhibited iu the Belgian seotion 
by M. Loehot Libya, undor the name of tho “ Paiitelephone ” ; it 
is not only one of the simplest transmitters yet made, but is perhaps 
the most sensitive, transmitting ordinary speech at distances of 
thirty nnd forty yards, and the lowest whisper at a distance of two 
or three feet. It consists of a plate of cork about six inches long 
nnd four wide, suspended by two pieces of slight watch-spring 
from ono of its short sides. In tho middle line, close to tho bottom 
edge of the plute, a button of hard carbon about the size of a 
shilling is embedded and placed in electrical connexion with one of 
tho suspending springs by means of a wire. The button is pressed 
upon by a hinged brass hook, the hinge being made sufficiently 
still' to enable the pressure to be adjusted by turning the hook more 
or less on its pivot ; the current passes from the hook through the 
carbon to the upper spring. The instrument is connected up in 
the usual way with a Battery and induction coil, and any of 
the well-known types of telephone can be used at the other end of 
tho line ns a receiver. 

A curious transmitter is shown in the Swiss section by M. A. 
Amslor. In this instrument the microphone part of the circuit ie 
formed by a little flame, adjusted until it is very nearly a “singing 
flame.” This iust makes contact with a platinum wire, and by Its 
elongation And contraction under the influence of sound vibra- 
tions varies the resistance sufficiently to transmit speech. Of course 
this apparatus is only a philosophical toy, but it is yot of some 
scientific interest. 

In the cIass of telegraph instruments there is. a flue display of - 
almost all the known forms of apparatus, but not much that is new ; 
the two most interesting novelties, perhaps, being a very ingenious 
and comparatively simple instrument for transmitting writing or 
drawings in facsimile, invented by M. Meyer, and exhibits! in 
the department of the French Government Telegraphs. The 
design is reproduced in coloured lines on a white ground. The 
Ministry of War has already used it experimentally for sending 
sketches of military positions, Ac. ; but, as it depends on the expo* * 
synchronizing of two sets of clockwork— as do all inatromentc of ~ 
this kind-— it is not likely to succeed io field telegraphs. In the 
same department is shown a modified form of FrOtbaaor Hughes’s 
type-printing instrument, devised by H. Baudot The key-board 
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flw keys, the signals being given by combinations of 
keyspmeed down tog^ber, as chords are played'' on the piano. 
It also allows of six messages being transmitted simultaneously on 
one wire* * 

The c l a s ses of physiological and medical apparatus are very 
'disappointing, and dp not represent even tolerably tho ordinary, 
fornwof instruments in every-day use. The instruments of scientific 
■electrical research are well represented ; but we were unable to 
mnd anything of especial interest. 

One of the most perfect examples of mechanical skill, both in 
adaptation of means to their end and in finished workmanship, is 
the Talemeteorograph of Van Ryssolberghe, exhibited by the 
Observatoire Royalo of Brussels. This instrument records at 
intervals of a quarter of an hour the readings of the wet bulb and 
<fry bulb thermometers, the height of the barometer, and the direc- 
tion and force of tbe wind, and engraves the records on a cylinder 
of zinc, from which the curves and their co-ordinates can be at 
once printed, the whole operation being conducted perfectly 
automatically. 

The most interesting thing in the whole Exhibition from a 
■scientific point of view is undoubtedly the apparatus and experi- 
ments of Dr. 0 . A. Bjerknes in the Norwegian section. By -tho 
action of vibrating bodies in water Dr. Bjerknes has succeeded in 
Teproducing the phenomena of the magnetic field; bis vibrating 
bodies consist of little drums with india-rubber heads, set in action 
by pulses of air from a little air-pump— which behave like isolated 
poles, and of solid spheres vibrating backwards and forwards on one 
of their diameters which behave like bar magnets. All the pheno- 
mena of attraction and repulsion between magnets are reproduced 
by these instruments, and tracings can be token of the lines of force 
round them, which exactly correspond to those of the magnetic 
field. Again, a vibrating body and a non-vibrating body behave like 
a magnet and an unmagnotised substance, the non-vibrating body 
behaving as a magnetic or paramagnetic body, according as its 
specific gravity is less or greater than that of water. Further, Dr. 
Bjerknes has produced tracings identical with the lines of force 
round a current by using a ball making half turns each way in rapid 
■succession. We may hope that when his mathematical theory of 
■these eficctB has been well investigated, some fresh gleam of light 
may penetrate the darkness which still conceals from U9 the true 
nature of electrical and magnetic phenomena. 


TIIE SALVATION WAR CRY. 


fflO a casual observer the Salvation Army eeems to have 
JL attained its chief purpose. Its leaders profess to wage an 
organized warfare with sin and 44 the Devil,” who is represented 
»by the Toughs of the various towns in which tbe forces of Salva- 
tion pitch their camp. If the leaders want a good light, they have 
not been disappointed. Sunday is made hideous every week in 
many towns and villages by battles between the Salvation Army 
and their secular opponents— if, indeed, these a Hairs can be called 
•battles in which all tho kicking and striking is on one side. Many 
of our fellow-countrvmon in Lancashire and elsewhere Bpend 
Saturday night in kicking any inoffensive strangers they may 
chance to meet with clogged boots. To these sportsmen the appear- 
ance of the Salvation A»my seems a providential boon. Many of 
tho officers of the army are women, like Captain Kate Taylor 
4 jnce Watts). Both privates and officers feel bound to Buffer 
peacefully. Thus they are the natural sport and prey of the 
kicking 'section of tho population. Both sides are pleased; tho 
roughs gratify their ruffianly instincts, the members of the 
Salvation army rejoice in the luxury of martyrdom. The only 
people who are not satisfied by these battles are the somewhat 
large proportion of citizeus who neither care to “ get properly 
•saved ” by “ Hallelujah methods ” at 44 Salvation free-and-easys,” 
nor yet rejoice in persecuting evangelists whose scheme of opera- 
tions and whose language are certainly displeasing to a cultivated 


People have asked, rather superfluously, why the Salvation 
Army is so apt to got kicked, pelted, and ducked P Other 
preachers and propagandists seem to receive more halfpence than 
•kicks. Any one may preach any doctrines, from those of Buddha 
or Confucius to the truth os it is in Mr. Bradlaugh, in any open 
space, without disagreeable consequences. A small and in.it- 
.tentive crowd, dwindling down to nurses and infants in perambu- 
lators, listens to Mr. Stiggins as he 41 lets old ’Uxloy and Darwin 
have it F ot ,”or to some equally fervent missionary who easily dis- 
poses of the evidences of creation from design, or pets rid of tku 
doctrine of a future life. No ono molests these preachers, ami, as 
Mr. Tennyson observes, 44 a man ” (or even a woman) “ may Bay 
the thing he will*” It is only the Salvation Army that may not 
gay the thing it Would like to remark. There is nothing naturally 
irritating to the popular sentiment in the banners and music 
with which the Salvation Army adorns its processions and 
services. Ticbborne mobs, the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
•the Band of Hope, and a number of patriotic Irish associations, go 
About with batmen and music, whenever they please, and nobody 
«tanes and kicks them. The Salvation Army readily explain their 
^wn peculiar sufferings by the theory that the Devil himself is 
^raging against them, and that he haa secured the aid of the pub- 
licans, who, again, have egged on the sinners. But it is a wise 
«ule not to advance a purely supernatural hypothesis when a 
natural one witt serve the turn. We are driven to the conclusion 


which We have already advanced, that .the Salvation Army is 
assailed and bullied chiefly because it is pacific, and win not re* 
turn evil for evil. Partly, perhaps, its enemies are irritated by 
the notorious fact that thsr Sal v at i op Army regards them as by no 
means “ properly saved,” and does not entertain the faintest fear 
of meeting them again in another and a better world. 

It is not more difficult to explain, what may puzzle tho 
Salvation Army, the indifference of educated people to their 
doubtless 'honest and well-meant propaganda. A copy of 
the Salvation newspaper, The War Cry, lies before us, and 
in all religious literature we have soon nothing more pain- 
fully grotesque and unconsciously irreverent. The vagaries of 
nigger preachers, the extravagances of nigger sacred melodists, 
the extravagances of the old Puritans when most hopelessly 
deprived of the sense of humour, are all easily outdone by the 
performances of The War Gy. Few hymns are good con- 
sidered as literature, and Mr. Arnold is fond of quoting one 
which begins 

My Jesus to know 

And to feci hia blood flow 
*Tis pleasure immortal, ’Us heaven below, 

as an example of tho religious t&sto of the middle classes. But 
the following composition (from which we have struck out a verse 
that excels the others in inrovorence) would probably seem, 
grotesque to a crowd of enthusiastic plantation hands ut~a camp 
mooting 

{Original for the War Cry.) 

GOING UP. 

11T STAFF-CAPTAIN l'K ARSON. 

Tunis : — 44 I'm bound to go.” (s.a.h. i.) 4 

Good Elijah went to Heaven, 

Inn chariot of fire ; 

Bright and warm to glon- driven, 

.Fiery horses drew him higher. 

CHORUS. 

WcVo going up, we’re going up 
In chariots, we’re going up ; 

Wc’ro going up, we’re going up. 

At Army speed, wo’ re going up. 

Up God’s deathless way to glory. 

Where God’s holy seraphs buru ; 

Enoch travelled by translation. 

With no ticket to return. 

John ami Stephen saw the City, 

When the door was o|»l*ii wide; 

lien von muy look sublime and pretty, 

But ’tis best to be inside. 

Up to glory I’aul was carried, 

Wondrous things to hear mid seo ; 

Ho suiveyod tho Upper Country, 

Went right up to Number Throe. 

• * • * 

Millions now arc up in glory. 

Up iroui sin, and dcuth and hell : 

In Gods best Salvation Chariots, 

We aro going up as well. 

Saints go up from Army Stations, 

Fiery horses still depart; 

In God’s going-up Salvation, 

Up to glory all muy start. 

There must be something wrong in a religions movement which 
prefers to speak of the Third Heaven, in hotel style, us 44 Number 
Three.” 

One of the most moving contributions to The War Cry is tho 
spiritual autobiography of Major Taylor. Tbe gnllant Major re- 
calls some of bis early alienees when he was still a child of sin, 
ami, ns lie says, “spent much precious time in the service of the 
Devil.” Tims lie relates how his lather, a farmer, once told kirn 
to go and shut a gate, on a dusky evening; Jiuw be wont off, hid 
iu a hedge 44 as long as 1 thought it would take mo to get to the 
gate and back/' and thou announced that the gate was closed and 
“ it was all light.” But the Major’s lather, an energetic discipli- 
narian, discovered and punished this little bit of work dono in the 
service of the l)e\il. On another occasion the Major drenched 
his coat iu a pond, and then came home and said that it hud boon 
too wet for him to go to school. As thh trick was pluyod off on 
his mother, the Major escaped detection. Ho now became 44 very 
anxious” — and it was high time— 14 about bis soul’s salvation, 
llu was converted — wo observe, with regret and apprehension that 
ho does not know the exact 44 hour or date ” of this experience— 
and, as lie says , 44 1 am in the fountain now.” At the age of six- 
teen ho became a drapers apprentice, and 41 began to work for Josub.” 
Since he joined the Salvation Army he has been much exercised as 
to tho pioprietv of going to distant, 44 knee-drills” and Salvation 
reviews by railway on Sunday, lint ho has come to tho con- 
clusion that it is definitely wrong, ami now he is quite 44 sanctified 
and made whole.” After* being “drilled at Whitechapel for two 
months,” he was shun ted to Middlesbro'. 44 There I lost a 
lot of sanuonizing ideas, and got into the Hallelujah style, which 
I soon saw clearly to bo tho best for our job.” From this we 
gather that the preachers of tho Salvutiou Army do not appeal to 
the mere human reason by sermons, but to tho emotions, by dint 
of ecstatic howling. Thus Captain Pearson writes in a bulletin : — 
44 Talk about sharp-shooting, 160 speak in one hour; are not 160 
short good testimonies better than two houre’ bad preaching ? ” Cer- 
tainly nothing can be worse than two hours' bad preaching. And yet 
there cannot be much coherent argument in testimonies delivered 



at the rate of two m$ a fraction per minute.' This it tiyj .style of 
thing, however, which suits 44 a regular Hallelujah men?’ From 
another remark of Major Taylors we learn that the peaceful 
public really has one very palpabje grievance against the 
Salvation Army. "It was at Boston that a womqn^enmg'Sd 
with our proceedings, exclaimed, " 4 doming here on a night 
with your row, wakening up the bairns after they are gotu 
to sleep!'” There can be no doubt, we fear, that -the Ail 
vatioo Army are rather noisy, not to say rowdy, evangelists. 
The class oi, people they » wish to convert are generally accus- 
tomed to noise and disturbance, and possibly would not be 
attracted by any . quiet and decorous manoeuvres. When a 
gentleman or lady is comfortably seated with gin or beer, only a 
very pronounced tumult in the street will draw him or her from 
earthly enjoyments. To make a noise, then, to get up 44 Salvation 
free-and-easys” ah d "Hosanna tea-fights,” is, perhaps, sagacious 
strategy. But, if these tactics lead to a regular fight, the Sal- 
vation leaders have scarcely reason to complain. 

The proceedings of converts, of recruits in the Salvation Army, 
are eccentric. 

Severn! wept their way 

To Calvary lieforo Breakfast, 

writes Oaptain Lloyd, with all tlie emphasis of leaded typo. A 
convert explained, with tears in her eyes, the material results of 
the change in her spiritual condition, "Her husband had now got 
a pair of boots, for lock of which in his unconverted state he had 
endured considerable inconvenience. A very startling penitent, 
whom one would even now rather not meet at a Hallelujah tea- 
party, said, 44 1 thank God I am saved. I have been very near 
committing murder. 1 have taken a loaded pistol upstairs with 
the intention of shooting my mother, but God stopped mo just in 
time.” 44 We could mention many other such cases,” says tho 
editor of The War Cry calmly, just as if a largo proportion "of tho 
unconverted were in the habit of taking loaded pistols upstairs 
with tbb intoution of shooting their mothers. In Whitechapel a 
convert announced that, 44 before ho was saved, ho intended that 
night to shoot George Moor of the Christy Minstrels.” Now 
that he is sAved, ho bus thought better of this rash purpose, aud 
Mr. Moore also has been saved, in the worldly sense of tho term, 
from the revolver of the man of Whitochapel. In Whitechapel, 
too, 44 a poor woman who was going to throw herself into the 
Thames came and threw herself into the Fountain instead ” — tho 
fountain, that is, where the converted Major Taylor announces 
that ho hns taken up his quarters. Yet another convert has given 
up 44 reading Paynes works” (not those, we presume, of Mr. John 
Fayne), and another has ceased to consider fifteen pints of ale a 
day necessary to his health and happiness. 

All this 18 vory gratifying, and it would Beem that the ranks of 
the Salvation Army aro being rapidly recruited with confirmed 
drunkards and poor crazed creatures on the borders of homicidal and 
Buicidal mania. Yet it may be worth while to warn the generals 
of the force that tho zeal of these recruits is apt to outrun their 
discretion, and that they mny astonish both the religious and 
secular world by actB of which the motive force is supplied by 
drink, though the direction may have been given by a hastily 
accepted theology. 

We conclude with giving a wider circulation to the modest 
wants of Bandmaster Fry. 44 Bandmaster Fry will bo thankful if 
any of the Lord's Soldiers have a double-action Harp, not in use, 
to send it to Head Quarters, to be used in the Army Band for the 
Lord l” 


pfaoe. ' For in those days of diHgenoes and post-chaises men 
fpmllsd leisurely, and they w*m likely enough brink the 
jourdfcy at Boulogne after someshaif tossing on tbe waves 
of the Channel. 7 The introduction was followed by a dinner 
invitation on one side or the other; the Boulpnnahr settler 
presented companions and confederates; wine was circulated 
freely, and possibly drugged ; cards were suggested to kill 
ithe evening; and then followed one of those sensational little 
drqmas which •''Mr. Wilkie Collins has elaborated in one of 
his recent novels. No wonder that Boulogne got an evil 
name as a sanctuary and « place of refuge for debtors and 
swindlers. But, as poverty brings one into contact with ques- 
tionable companions, tho pauperized society was extremely 
mixed. Side oy Bide with the shabby and unscrupulous good-for- 
nothings vegetated a number of families of unimpeachable respect- 
ability. Their strai toned means were their misfortune, act 
their fault, and they had gone to Boulogne for economy and 
44 educational advantages.” The educational advantages were more* 
than problematical. At best the children pickod up indifferent 
French from teachers of the Pas-de-Oalais whose language woe 
seldom pure, and from servants who spoke detestable patois. And 
as they grew up they stood in need of close watching by parents 
who were often pre-o ecu pied by domestic worries. The lads had 
the worst of examples in the vaurtens of whom we have spoken ; 
and as to the daughters, when the spotless lambs were left to 
themselves, there were wolves watching to pounce on them every- 
where. On the whole, the very promiscuous mixture of classes must 
have tended to the general demoralization. Yet there must always* 
have been a sufficiency of decent-living people to Bave the place- 
from any such visitation as rolled the sea of salt over the sub- 
merged Cities of the Plain. Inscriptions on churches still bear 
witness to the piety that provided for the religious wants of the- 
settlers, though the means of endowment were necessarily defi- 
cient, and tho clergymen must still live by seal-rents and alms- 
offerings. The town from the beginning began to be steadily 
Anglicized. A brisk business must have been done in the ule and 
stout which aro still advertised in each bar window and eating- 
house. Second-rate pemiom sprang up in certain quarters in each 
side street, where wo imagine that inferior French meat wae 
treated in rough-and-ready English fashion, while 44 piquotte,” 
corrected by brandy, did duly for the vintages of the Garonne. 
Chemists, no doubt, increased and multiplied as at present, for 
English people, as Thackeray used to remark, must have their 
medicines go where they will." Finally, a large part of the French 
population was inoculated with some words of broken Euglish ; 
while alternative English inscriptions over half the signboards 
showed startling examples of phonetic spelling. 

• Such was Boulogne in the old days as onr fancy paints it ; and 
fancy has been assisted by tradition and research. As for tho 
modern city, with its inhabitants of both nations, we have 
little but good to Bay, so far as a short sojourn has made ua 
acquainted with it. Indeed it strikes us that it is far less known 
than it deserves to bo. Though within soino six-and-twenty milca 
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BOULOGNE, PAST AND PRESENT.' 

E do not know whether Queen Mary’s lament over Calais is 
to bo counted among the 44 mock pearls ” of history ; but 
possibly Her Majesty's grief might have been assuaged could she 
nave projected her mind into the future. For it is certain that 
with the surprise of the last of our Continental possessions we 
‘did not finally lose our command of tho gates of France. Some 
centuries afterwards the English occupied Boulogoo in force, 
and they are unlikely ever to relax their hold upon the place. 
English sociotv in Boulogne after Bonaparte was exiled and 
Europe pacified was a synonym for all that was insolvent and dis- 
reputable. Men who had outrun the constable took passage 
thither in the Channel packets ; and, while doing their best to 
keep body and soul together, looked wistfully to the cliffs of 
England and lamented lost opportunities. In Boulogne they 
might live cheap, but it was bard to oke out precarious remit- 
tances. The natives, whilo finding some pickings on the most 
unpromising subjects, strongly objected to being preyed upon 
themselves; and tbe swaggering sharpers in the impecunious 
community of our countrymen were better known by foreigners 
than 'respected. In tbe words of the French proverb, 44 LeB loups 
no s’entremangent pas”; and to each other they presented few 
Opportunities of doing profitable business. The extent of their 
habitual gambling was a game at cards or pool, for love or for 
refreshments, and to keep their bands in. Now and then, with 
luck, they might replenish their purses for a time, when some 
Simple-minded victim fell into their clutches. Young gentlemen 
with more cash than brains, when starting on a Continental tour, 
hither found themselves greeted cordially by some former acquaint- 
ance or slipped somehow into passing intimacy with a plausible 
huger, who courteously volunteered to do the honours of the 



and old-fashionod costumes of tho lower orders, to as much advan- 
tage as in watering-places on the Mediterranean or Bay of Biscay r 
and in greater variety. For those who love to lounge and who 
can find amusement in trifles, there is something to be done or 
seen at all hours of the day. We have spoken of Boulogne as a 
city advisedly. J udging by the age of the houses, it must always, 
have straggled over the hills on which it is built; but of late years 
it has extoudod itself amazingly. It always sent forth its fleets of 
fishing vessels ; but since the construction of international 
lines of railway, it has greatly developed tho Channel traffic. 
Manufactories have sprung up along the banks of the Liane, 
and in the younger town of Oapdcure on the opposite 
hank of the river. There are suburbs extending far into the- 
country ; whon you think you are fairly out of sight and hear- 
ing of the town, you suddenly turn the corner of a wood into 
an outlying street ; aud there are populous inland villages in the * 
immediate neighbourhood, which Beem to be chiofly inhabited 
by fishermen who put to sea from the port. There is a dock of 
very ample dimensions, berthing many ships and steamers of con- 
siderable burden ; and when the new deep-sea harbour Works to 
the south shall have been completed, commerce and building 
operations must receive an immense impulse. There is always a 
lively sceno on the bustling quays, where steamers are loading or 
unloading ; and you thread your way among pilea of cotton-boles, 
cases of champagne, of tinned meat and biscuits, heaps of beet- 
root sugar-loaves, or loads of Norway timber. The long piers 
are naturally a favourite promenade for strangers, though they, are 
roughly boarded with ventilating planking, and though they are far 
from the quarters occupied by residents. And it is an exciting 
sight at high tide, when there is a stream of vessels either way 
through the narrow 44 gut,” from tbe new double-funnelled 
Folkestone steamer with its upper deck crowded With British 
tourists, down to tbe tiniest of the Ashing schooners, with the cmr 
clod in brown, matching the rich neutral tints of the sails. 
But many of the Boulogne fishing barks are strongly manned and 
of considerable tonnage, as they are fitted out by men of’CaffitaV 
and sent on cruises to tbe Scotch and Irish coasts. It would: 
seem that the fishermen, like those of Brittany, are still devout, 
for many of their Vessels are either christened after saints hi bear- 
such pious names as La Votanti de Dku, Yet, onth* other hand* 
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Hrari must Watara of Republican opinion; for occasionally we 
Twnevk ail EgaBi or fttffomfrstta, while Paid d$$Ca$tafa* m 
we stem of anbthw ehowa that the champion* militant of*the . 
Empire nee a knot of adndrem among the amphibious. ^hese 4 
^*hmg folk must be generally well to do. You may see them, 
irhile preparing their nets or lines, sitting over very comfortable a 
meals on deek ; and the women are resplendent in earrings an<L 
other ornaments, and apparently grudge nothing fc> the laundres#v 
for the " get-up ” of their linen on a Sunday. • k 

Rubbing shoulders with these pymitive natives, who seem to J 
trouble themselves about nothing but their personal concerns, is 
Urn full rush of cockney and tourist life. Facing the l^uays 
which lead from the railway-bridge to the handsome buildings of 
the Casino, is a line of hotels in an ascending scale of excellence, 
flunked at either end by establishments of the first rank. Between 
the (t Christol ” and the great Imperial Hotel are many houses 
that must be cheap, and perhaps in some cases by no means nice. 
They advertise themselves by ealles-d-m anger looking out upon 
the street, where the guests dine by brilliant gaslight with blinds 
never drawn down. The parties are merry rather than select, for 
the travelling Englishman seems to be shaking off his unsocia- 
bility, and rather inclining to fraternize on slight provocation. A 
<ehort stay in one of those places ought to be an excellent education 
for the novelist who desires to study middle-class manners in their 
himiorous aspect ; but, if he wished to mako himself at homo with 
original types of character, we should advise him to push his re- 
searches into the boarding-houses, though it may be a question, now 
that quotations rtile low in the novel market, whether the game 
would he worth the candle. As the chief hotels stand near the 
•quays, the boarding-houses aro situated mainly in the back streets ; 
And, traversing these by the spacious thoroughfare of the Grande 
Rue, you climb to the quarters of the resident English and tho 
picturesque heights of the old town. The Grande Rue, with the 
animated fruit and vegetable market held under the shadow 
•of the rather effective church, must bo one of the steepest 
streets in Europe with similar pretensions. And it mounts 
to a sort of Kremlin or Bala Ilissar, where churches, muni- 
cipal buildings, huge convents turned into schools, in a net- 
work of narrow streets and lanes, with quaint, lofty, and tumble- 
-down houses, are girt by venerable fortifications which have been 
converted into shady promenades. In fact, tho promenades are 
only too shady, for the trees havo been left uuthinned, while the 
walks have a somewhat noglectcd air. But on all Bides tho views 
.are extensive, and towards the sea they are superb. Landward 
the country is bleak and bare, though here and there are patchos 
of weather-beaten wood in some half-sheltered valley, surrounding 
an old chateau with its farm buildings that reminds one gf 
Hugoumont. And eastward is a succession of commanding 
heights, several of them crowned with hamlets and imposing- 
looking churches. As for the air of Boulogne, thero can 
be no two opinions. It *is invariably fresh and extraordinarily 
invigorating, which is tho reason, perhaps, that the inhabitants 
are so careless of Banitary considerations. The drainage is 
abominable, and for tho most part superficial ; wore it not for the 
•steepness of many of the streets, it is certain that the death-rate 
would be a heavy one ; and the smells, especially in tho harbour 
at low water, must be nearly ns offensive os those of Cologne 
which Coleridgo baa commemorated. By choosing the situation 
of one’s hotel judiciously the scents may be almost or altogether 
avoided ; but it is to be remembered that Boulogne is a watering- 
place in the rough, and that the invalid must not expect Eng- 
lish luxuries there. There aro few comfortable carnages, and 
•only one or two bath-chairs, partly, porhaps, because there is no 
•smooth paving or regular promenade on which the chairs might 
be drawn. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


T HE Revenue Returns for the first half of the financial rear, 
which ended with September, are very satisfactory. It is 
curious how long it is before changes in the condition of trade begin 
to tell upon the yield of the taxes. The improvement in trade has 
been going on for exactly two years, and yet it is only now that 
we can say the old elasticity of the revenue is returning. Tho 
Mason, however, is not far to seek. The early stages of a trade 
revival are marked less by a rise in wages than by an increased 
demand for labour. Work can be bad by all who seek for it, hut 
the rate of remuneration is little higher than it was before. The 
great majority of workpeople who had continued in steady 
employment all through the depression earn very little more 
than they did, and consequently have net the means of spending 
more; while the newly employed have many calls upon them 
which they must meet before launching out into increased 
expenditure. The young and enterprising emigrate. Retain- 
ing a vivid sense of the hardships they have suffered, they 
use the turn of luck to betake themselves to new countries 
where they hope to find freer scope for their tnergies. Those 
who stay at home havo probably incurred debts to the Bmall 
tradespeople with whom they deal, and these have to be paid off 
T before they can indulge in increased outlay. Probably, also, their 
wardrobes have to be renewed, and furniture which has been 
parted with in the bad times has to be replaced. Moreover, the 
difficulties they have just gone through leave a salutary impres- 
sion behind, and it is some time before they venture into extrava- 


gances. Pat all these reasons the early stage! of an improvement in 
trtyd* are not marked by a great increase in the consumption of the 
mssse^df tbs population. It is not until wages rise decidedly 
that ignorant men, finding themselves in ppsseSsion of incomes to 
which the/ ole unused, indulge in extravagant outlay* This will 
i.qpme by no ‘doubt; Jwt up to the^preseiit there* has been 

Do great Increase of jrage*. Here and there the wages of certain 
IjaSij^pft&been raised; but, spotting of flie country generally, 
5 #J&t rise lb wages haB been slight. There is consequently no room 
for such expenditure on the part of the working obliges as was 
witnessed m the inflation years that followed the Franco- 
German war. But, at the same time, the steady employment of 
the working classes generally at fair wages enables .them to 
consume taxable articles more largely than they could do when 
many of them wore living precariously by means of odd jobs'; and 
it is this gradual increase in the consuming power of the masses 
which we are now feeling, and which will doubtless go on making 
itBelf more sensibly felt for tho next few years. 

For the half-year which ended with September we find an increase 
in all the items of revenuo which are derived from taxation proper. 
The only decreases occur in Miscellaneous, Interest on Advances, 
and Grown Lands. Miscellaneous is composed of so many and such 
heterogeneous items that it is impossible to infer anything either from 
a decrease or an increase. As a matter of fact, this source of 
revenue has been decreasing since tho 1st of April. In the past 
three months it has fallen off 195,861/. compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year ; and in the six months it has fallen 
off 250,440/. In the last three months, therefore, the decrease has 
been in a greater ratio than for the six months; but, as 
we have just Baid, the item is so heterogeneous that it is 
impossible to found any inference upon it. Interest on Ad- 
vances, again, shows a decrease or 1,565/. for the half- 
year, but it likewise gives us no indication of the condition of the 
population. And Crown Lauds show a decrease of 15,000/., the 
whole having occurred in the last three months. On ttb other 
hand, all tho revenues derived from taxation show increases for 
tho half-year. Under the head of Customs the increase is as 
much ab 256,000/., and of this amount 150,000/. is in the last 
three months, showing that the increase has gone on augmenting 
as the year advanced. Under the head of Excise, again, tho in- 
crease for the quarter ended with September is as much as 
865,000/. ; but, as thoro was a heavy falling off in tho first quarter 
of the year, the increase for the six months is only 440,000/. 
Still it is noteworthy that the increaao for the last throe months 
has been so large as 865,000/. If this rate of augmentation is 
maintained until the end of the year, tho increase under the head 
of Excise for tho whole year will exceed tho two millions at 
which Mr. Gladstone estimated it in hiB Budget statement. It 
would bo rash, however, to speak too confidently upon this 
point. It will he in the recollection of our readers that, in 
nis first Budget on returning to office, Mr. Gladstone substi- 
tuted a Beer-tax for the Malt Duty, the substitution taking 
place on the ist of October last year. As yet, therefore, wo are 
comparing a new tax, of which we know very little, with the 
old tax for which it was substituted; but it is notorious that 
the Malt Duty came in irregularly. It was the custom of the 
Board of Inland Revenue to grant maltsters some time to pay tho 
duty, and, in consequence, in some weeks very little was received, 
while at other times the receipts were very large. Bat the 
Beer-tax, as Mr. Gladstone has told us, conies in regularly 
all tho year round. We must not assume, therefore, that the 
incruft so of 865,000/. under tho head of Excise, Which occurred in 
tho last three months, will bo continued during the remaining bix 
months, when wo shall begin to compare tho receipts of the Beer- 
tax with the receipts of the same tax last year. At the same time 
very heavy drawbacks had to he allowed when the tax came into 
effect last year, and these will not be made this year. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the increase may continue, and may even 
be larger than it has boon up to tho present timo. But as yet it 
is only prudent not to bo too sanguine. We havo had too little 
experionco as yet of the working of tho Beer- tax to form any 
confident opinion respecting it. The safest way to judge of 
the consumption of the country is to lump both OuBtoms and 
Excise together. If wo do this, we find for tho past three 
months an increase under the two heads of 1,01 5,000/., and for the 
six months an increase of 696,000 /. These are certainly satis- 
factory figures, aud prove beyond a doubt that the consuming 
power of the omsses of tho population is rapidly increasing. 
♦Stamps, again, show an increase for tho six months of 225,000/., 
aud for the three months of 125,000/. Here, again, the in- 
crease is slightly greater for the quarter than for the half- 
year ; but possibly a portion of it is duo to the speculation which 
has prevailed upon the Stock Exchange of late. Land-tax 
and Houso Duty show an increase of 10,000/. for the half-year ; 
but for the quarter they exhibit precisely the same decrease. 
Property and Income-tax again show an increase for the six 
months of 460,000/., and for the threo months of 75,000 /. 
These figures are not the least satisfactory of all that we havo 
to notice. In his last Budget it* will be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone remitted the additional penny which he put on last 
year. We are therefore comparing the receipts of Income-tax 
now with the receipts at a higher rate last year, and yet, as we 
see, daring the past three months the result is an increase of 
75,000/. In the first quarter of the current year no doubt the 
increase in the receipts was due to the foot that arrears were then 
being collected at the higher rate of lost year, whereas twelve 
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iBwffaom notS, the sacrifioeV *11 time 
■a«ea^ Jfe- from pleasing effect, and at 1 
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or rhythm, which 
times is specially 
the principal 

mongst The singers in the autumn season, has es yet, 

happy to say, been conspicuous by its absence. With 

those exceptions, however, Signor Padilla's performance may be 
said to be a decided success. The part of tne Goatherd feu to 
lie. Le Brun. a debutante of promise. Her Toiee, which is 
, Hfu mo ^vuNwmuw mwonoD wutuu mcjr nudnik; jnsi rahlier a meizo-soprano than a contralto, ia of a sympathetic 
rly irvtbe last quarter, ia therefore eqpouraging. * J quality, and has been evidently trained with great care, and she 

b net result is an increase for the half-year of 1,260,995?.,] acted with intelligence. Si^ior Frapolli appeared as Uorentino, 
and fqp_ the quarter an increase of 1,121,085?. It will he seen tha^ “ L “ LS “ l L: “ n “ _J : v 



tne quarter an increase 01 1,121,085c. it wm be seen tuar 
ily the whole increase has been obtained during the past 
lionthe. The bad weather af January and March, which 
, Reeled trade so seriously and to some extent stopped out-of-door 
; employment, apparently told very heavily upon the revenue, and 
its effects continued into the first* quarter of the current financial 
ygpr; but since the beginning of July the augmentation of the 
revenue has been very great, and, ns wo see, has extended over all 
items of taxation proper. It is fairly to be assumed that this 
increase will more or less continue. It lifts gone on gnining strength 
as the year has advanced, and there is no reason that can be seen 
why it should now diminish. On the contrary, all experience loads 
us "to expect that, as the improvement "in trade grows, the 
effect upon the revenuo will become greater and greater. As 
we have explained, in the first year or two the improvement is 
scarcely felt ; but when once it begins to be felt it tells rapidly, 
and, gaining strength, continues to swell the receipts lor several 
subsequent years, even after the trade improvement itself has 
received a chock. No doubt the bad harvest can hardly fail to 
Imre .an unfavourable effect on tho revenuo. The agricultural 
classes geirerwffy being badly t ff, and being unable to spend as 
laigely ns usual, the resrrftTtiuss Itself ift tfcvreventm.'- BoS-f 
this a*pparently will only be to prevent tho growth of tho revenue 
from Mling as rapid as it otherwise would be, not to pi-event 
growth altogether. The increased productiveness of the taxes 
which these returns show only corroborates the evidence presented 
by all available statistics that trade is improving, and is likely to 
improve still nioro rapidly for the remainder of the year. And 
if trade continues to improve, the consuming power ot' the popu- 
lation will grow, and will increase the productiveness of the taxes. 


OPERA AT THE LYCEUM. 


M R. HATES'S autumn season of opera at low prices began 
fast Srturday at tho Lyceum Theatre witli tho performance of 
Meyerbeer's opera of Dinorah . Tho great feature of interest was 
the reappearance of Mina. Marie Marimon on the London stage. 
After an interval of three years, this charming singer has once 
more assumed tho part of the half-witted peasant maiden Dinorah ; 
and, although her voice gave some evidence of wear, her execution 
of the extremely difficult music which the composer lias written 
for the part was as precise ns over, while her acting was, even 
more than before, true to nature. The part of Dinorah requires 
a true actress to give it any interest; and as, unfortunately, 
many of the best singers are but poor players, the part has lost 
in interest, and attention has been attracted merely to the music. 
This, of course, may be said of a large number of other operas ; 
but in the case* of Dinorah the matter fa of vital importance. 
Mine. Marimon, though a little nervous at first, threw herself 
into the part of the poor crazed girl with complete feeling and 
understanding. The scene iu the first net with Corentin, with 
its curious inconsequential alternations of joy and grief, whb 
finely realized; and in the “ shadow dance” scone — where, by 
the by, she really sings to her shadow, and not to tho audience, 
os nearly every other siuger does — Mine. Marimon's acting was full 
of pathos. It is perhaps too much to expect that the English 
public will forego what they now claim as a right — we meAn the 
encore ; but if anything was required to prove the absurdity of 
are-demanding any particular pArt of an opera, the encore de- 
manded on Monday night, would be alone sufficient. Imagine Mark 
Antony repeating his address over the body of (Jtesar, or llamlet 
bis soliloquy, at the request of au uproarious minority of tho 
audience, whose acquaintance with Shakspeare is limited perhaps 
to those two speeches, and you have a parallel as absurd as tho 
repetition of “ Sei vend i cat a aseai ” in the opera of Dinorah, Yet 
Signor Padilla was forced to repeat it, though, to his credit, it was no- 
ticeable that he seemed somewhat unwilling to do so. This singer, al- 
though he appears for the first time in London, is well known at La 
Scaia inMilan, and is likely to prove au acquisition to the opera At the 
Lyceum. To a fine baritone voice he adds considerable experience 
ot the stage, and has a good presence. As Iloel be gave evidence 
that be was capable of acting much worthier parts, and showed 
that he was not above studying detail. Tho scene which led to 
the re-demand of “Sei vendicata assai” was finer in its acting 
than in its -singing, which was somewhat strained. Signor Padilla 
has two faults, which we hope he will soon correct* It is not at 
all necessary to use the full force of his voice, which fa very 
powerful, in such a house as the Lyceum ; but this is perhaps 
natural in one who has been accustomed to sing in the larger 
theatres of the Continent, and such a mistake can easily be cor- 
rected. The other fault is due, perhaps, to his training as a singer, j 
<He has the pernicious habit of resting for an indefinitely long | 


a port which suns him well, and "which ne acted with com* 
mendable appreciation. Divesting it completely of buffoonery,, 
he yet gave sufficient prominence to the comic scenes which, 
fall to him. Ilis voice sounded to greater advantage in tiie 
more limited Lyceum uuditorium than at the Italian 0 f!ei*a r 
though it would be well for him to bear in mind that he is 
singing in a smaller theatre. 

Ou Monday ffiyolctto was performed, with Mme. Rose lienee- 
as Gildu. Mine, ilersee has been travelling for some time with an 
operatic company iu the colonies, and the report of her suocessea 
naturally gave an interest to her reappearance in London. Her im- 
personation of tho unfortunate daughter of the Court Jester woe 
natural and impressive, and in one or two scenes, such as the love 
scenes with the Duke, and that in which she meets her father after 
her abduction, showed marked dramatic power. Her voice seemed 
at first to have lost some of its original vigour ; but this, perhaps,, 
was only due to the natural nervousness which ffVen some of the 
greatest performers are liable to on a first appearance on a new 
stage, for later on it was as strong as was necessary for the Lyceum 
opera. To hignor Frapolli loll tho part of the Duke, which ho 
I sustained with some credit, although he marred the effect of the 
**grenrsong ia wlfaflrGrtigiidl'usod to shine, “ La donna 6 mobile,"’ 
by a most unhappy piece of p h that 
bignor l’adilhi's figure hardly suits the character, his performance 
of Kigolctto was as good a one as we have soon for some time. 
It would be hard to say in which special scene he waa 
at his best ; but we can commend his acting when his unfortunate 
daughter is telling him of her dishonour, and the outburst of rage,, 
mingled with remorse at his own horrible conduct, which follows, 
and the savage desire of revenge in the quartet in the {bird act. 
liis appeal to the nobles to tell him where his daughter fa was- 
also finely pathetic, And deserved the applause which followed. 
The faults which we have remarked upon above were still evident,, 
though not so prominent as on Saturday night. Signor Pousard 
played Sparafuuile, and Mile. Lu Brun Maddalona. Of the former 
it is only necessary to observe that his intonation, was anything 
but true. Mile. Le Brun saug tho part of Maddalona with con- 
siderable artistic skill. 

The male portion of the chorus appears the weaker, and on the- 
first night once or twice nearly succeeded in ruining the opera. 
One need not perhaps expect the chorus to be perfect at these 
representations; but a little more drilling would have a mar- 
vellous effect, and in every way improve the enjoyment of 
low-priced opera. That this is a 1 act is shown in the marked im- 
provement to be noticed at the Lyceum over the performances at 
Her Majesty’s last autumn, and the consequent appreciation of 
tho public. Of the orchestra we cannot speak with unmixed 
praise. There was an unsteadiness and want of attack which 
spoke of insufficient rehearsals, and there was a weakness in the 
wind instruments especially which was very marked at one or two- 
points in Dinorah, It is true that the space allotted to each player 
is very small. Signor Li Calsi conducted. The theatre during 
Mr. Irving’s absence has been enlarged as far as the entrances and 
exits are concerned, and the comfort of the audience has been 
attended to by increased accommodation and a better system of 
ventilation. 

We have often before insisted that opera at low prices and in a. 
theatre of smaller dimensions than either Uovent Garden or Her 
Majesty’s would have an ensured success, and it bids fair to obtaiu 
it now at the hands of Mr. Samuel Hayes. Hitherto, certainly,, 
looked at from a musical point of view, the autumn seasons have 
not realized our expectations, but there was ample reason for 
their failure, People will listen even to second-rate soloists- 
provided they Are supported by an adequately trained chorus, 
and orchestra, and, tnough in the present instance we cannot 
say that either show marked excellence, they are, at any rate* 
much more up to their work than the similar members of previous, 
companies have been. And, again, a singer reckoned as second 
rate at the larger theatres has at least one great disadvantage 
removed by the comparatively small size of a house like the 
Lyceum, and perhaps this may give him the confidence which, 
is so necessary au element in all good acting and singing* 
Mr. Hayes's programme is a sufficiently modeet one. There 
are no novelties " promised # and no great star singers paraded ; 
but an ample, though ordinary, repertoire which has hitherto 
been very inefficiently provided to the public is promised, and 
we doubt not >the promise will be , fulfilled. There is als*> 
another great advantage in these performances — namely, they: 
begin early and can therefore end at a reasonable hour. 
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KXWMAbIBt FIRST OCTOBER HfESfriNG. ^ 

T HE N«wm»rket autumn racing muon began in 'SeautSbH 
weather. There are perhaps few occasions on which racing 
•can be more thoroughly enjoyed than on a crisp autumn aftendtty ■ 
on Newmarket Heath, especially when one is riding a good hatife 1 
Yet the man who determines to attend throughout the QptoHr* 
meetings must make up his mind to bear some days, at least, » 
biting winds and driving rain. * The first thing that raccgo 3 rs« 
found out on arriving on the course for the First October*Meoting 
this year was that the fee for entering the Bird Gage had been 
raised from half a guinea to a sovereign. This “ improvement ” 
caused some grumbling, but we cannot see why the authorities 
fc. should not charge whatever sum they think proper for admission 
to their own saddling paddock. We should hesitate to advise that 
the charge for entrance to saddling paddocks at other meetings 
should be raised, but at certain races the crowds in the pad- 
docks are in these days so large, that it is next to impossible to 
see anything of the horses, and it an increase of the pnco of ad- 
mission would reduce the crush, wo should not complain. It 
might be better economy to pay a sovereign and get a good look 
"fit the horseB than to pay half a sovereign and see nothing for it. 

Ten days before the First October Meeting the Paris Omnium, or 
French Cesarewitcb, had been won by Count F. de Lagrange's 
Innocent, who had carried a heavy weight and had beaten 
twenty-six opponents, winning in a canter by a couple of 
lengths. In the opening race of the Newmarket meeting this 
French hero had an opportunity of showing what ho could 
do on this side of the Channel. lie ran very well through- 
out the race, but within a stride of the post old Sutler just 
managed to catch him, and won the race by a head. It is 
but fair to say thAt Sutler, who has won seven races out of nine 
this season, was bred in France. After the race, the conditions 
of which obliged the winnor to be sold by auction, Sutler was 
bought in by his owner for 1,070 guineas, and Innocent was 
'Claimed by Captain Machell at the price of 1 ,000/. The most in- 
teresting race of the day was the Great Foal Stakes, a prize worth 
2,052/. The first favourite was Thebais, who had won five races 
this season without once suffering defeat. Among her victories 
bad been the Oaks and tho One Thousand Guineas, and she had 
won more than 10,000/. this year in stakes alone, to say nothing 
of something like 6,000/. which she had won last year ns a two- 
year-old. Indeed she had hitherto been generally regarded as tho 
best three-year-old of her year. She is a good-looking filly, and 
had shown considerable muscular development. Great, therefore, 
was the horror of her backers when they fqund, on her being 
stripped for the Great Foal Stakes, that she had lost her powerful 
muscular appearance, and looked weak and flabby. Neverthe- 
less she continued to bo the first favourite up to tho start, as 
her public form gavo her every right to such a position. The un- 
certain Scobell was second favourite, and Ishmael and Cameliard, 
who had been first and second in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, were 
respectively third and fourth favourites. Thobaia mndo tho run- 
ning, but, when the struggle begnn in tho Dip, she was the 
first of the leading division to give way, and soon collapsed so 
completely that she might have been no relation to the gallant 
Thebais who used to bound forward so boldly whon challenged. 
When popular heroes are defeated, there are always plenty of 
people ready to depreciate them, and when Thebais was beaten 
for the first timo this season, racing prophets suddenly recol- 
lected that this was tho first time this year that she had 
been confronted by opponents of the opposite sox. We must 
not, while discussing the defeat of Thebais, forget tho three 
horses who were lighting out the race. It was a severe 
struggle. Cameliard was leudiug, closoly followed by Islnuuol 
on one side and Scoboll on the other. As they raced up tho 
hill, Scobell gained a slight advantage, which he maintained 
to the end, winning at last by half a length. Ishmael made 
a rush, and got his head in front of Cameliard as the winning- 
post was passed. This confirmed tlio form of the pair in the Groat 
Yorkshire Stakes, as they had been separated by exactly the same 
distance in that race. As Scobell has won more than 6,000/. iu 
stakes this season, his enroer can scarcely bo called a failure, but 
yet, after having been expected to win tho Two Thousand, tho 
St. Leger, and the Grand Prix de Paris, it must be admitted that 
he has been rather a disappointing horse. 

Both Cameliard and Thebais were brought out again on the 
second day of the meeting for the Thirty-third Triennial Stakes. 
Thebais was so evidently out of form that it seemed sur- 
prising that she was backed at such a short price as 4 to 1, 
although she would probably have started at ovens if she had 
been at her best. Only 1 1 to 10 was laid against Cameliard, who 
walked very stiffly after his race of the preceding day. The 
second favourite was the Duke of Hamilton's Fiddler. This 
horse had ran several times as a two-yeaT-old without winning ; 
but this year he had only been out twice, winning ono of his 
races. In his other race, the Craven Stakes, he had been a bad 
third to Cameliard j soon public form be now seemed to have little 
chance of beating the last-named horse. Yet Cameliard was 
evidently very leg-weary, and Fiddler, had improved wonderfully 
in appearance since he had last run in public. The only other 
starter was Falkirk. Fiddler made the running, followed by 
Cameliard. At the Bushes Thebais and Falkirk were beaten ; but 
Cameliard went gradually up to Fiddler, who began to run like 
a tired horse. As they came up from the Dip, Fiddler Jiept 
Struggling on with great gamencss, although Cameliard was ap- 
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of hii oppdtynt* This faco* was 
;ht aspcov s for Fiddler is . 


siting than # nightaWrst „ , 

r ;pped at 6%t. 10 Up. only for tnf Spesp^rntfo. s jpffht at 
'tiuneliard would be ccMuered,to use ajfcoingpmrsbe , ‘£tifrned 
loose. >Vhen, therefore, Fiddler bgst Cameliardiit even weights, 
ho was immediately*instaUed as firsrfavourite for lhe£esa|l witch. 
The Great Eastern Handicap, which was tne principal race of the * 
second day, was a very open affair. The laigo fiold twenty- • 
three horses started, aud John Kidd, a 16 to 1 outsidA^won very 
cleverly. There was a gdfot deal of heavy gambling otf a First 
Foal Stakes, for which a couple of fillies started. Very slight 
odds — 1 1 to 10— were laid on Mr. Bo wes’s Blyskawica, but Prfuce 
SoltykofTs Merry News won, after a magnificent race, by a neck. 
The two fillies ran Bide by side throughout tho race, and it ffros a 
mere question which of the pair could stay the longest. 

Tho celebrated two-year-old filly Dutch Oven had walked over 
for the Buckenham Stakes on the Tuesday. Considering that she 
is one of the fastest fillies of the season, it was not surprising that 
no one cared to oppose her, as the entrance money for that race 
was 300/., half forfeit. On the Thursday, however, in the Trien- 
nial Produce Stakes, for which the entrance fee was only 10/., five 
other two-year-olds came out to oppose her. The conditions of 
this raco wero that the second horse should receive 10 per cent., 
and the third horse 5 per cent., of the stakes ; so half or the six 
starters were certain to get something. More than 3 to.i was laid 
on Dutch Oven, 4 to 1 was laid against Red Spectre, a filly that 
bad won several races, and 25 to 1 was vainly offered against 
either of the other four starters. Dutch Oven won in a common 
canter, although Archer only allowed her to bo half a length in 
front of Rod Spectre. There might from appearances hate been two 
races, for some little time after tho leading pair had passed tho 
winning po 9 t, two of the other horses came racing in for tho 5 per 
cent, due to tho third in the race. There was a capital race be- 
tween these two aspirants for third honours, ending in a dead 
heat. Tho Newmarket October Handicap was won by Victor 
Emanuel, tho winner of tho Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood. By 
for the most interesting raco of the day was the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes. The favourite was Ishmnol. Foxhall, the winner 
of tho Grand Prix de Paris, was tho second favourite. Now in 
the Grand Prix, Tristan had run Foxhall to a head, and in tho 
Great Yorkshire Stakes Ishmael bad beaten Tristan by five 
lengths ; on public form, therefore, Ishmael seemed certain to 
be able to beat Foxhall in tho Grand Duke Michael Stakes, 
especially as he was to be allowed 7 lbs. bv the last-named horse. 
Yet, instead of being beaten by Islimael, Foxhall won in a com- 
mon cantor by four lengths, Doji Fulano being second, and 
Ishmael a bad third. As soon us the race was over Foxhall 
was made first favourite for tho Cesare witch, completely sup- 
planting Fiddler, the nowly-olectcd lavourito of the previous 
day. So astonished were some peoplo by Foxhall’s victory in 
tho Grnnd Duke Michael Stakes, thnt they began to doubt, 
whether Iroquois could have done as much, and made it a ques- 
tion whether Foxhall might not possibly be tho best three-year- 
old of the season. 

The St. Leger Stakes was the opening race of the last day of 
the meeting. Although Ishmael had beaten Groat Carlo very 
easily at York, Great Carlo was now mado first favourite and 
Ishmael second favourite. In the Great Yorkshire Stakes the 
pair bad met at even weights, but now Ishmael was to give Groat 
Carlo 7 lbs. Moreover, Archer was to ride the last-namod horse. 
Tt turned out to he a very fine thing between the pair, but 
Islimael just won by a head. Dutch Oven came out for tho Rous 
Memorial {Stakes. Nellie, who lmd beaten her at York, was to 
run iiguinat her once more. At York Nellie had had ylbs. tho 
best of tho weights, but now tho two fillies were to meet on equal 
terms. Dutch Oven had tho best of the race all tho way j and, 
although she only beat Nellie by a nock, she really won with 
great ease. It only remains to add that the weather throughout 
tho mooting was as lino as could be wished. It is seldom that 
lour more beautiful days in succession are enjoyod at any timo of 
the year iu this variable climate. 

During the week that preceded the First October Meeting the 
Cobharn Stud was sold. Only a couple of years ago the Stud 
Company came to grief, aud tbo slock was sold by order of 
the oiiicial liquidators. A new firm was at once got up to take 
the place of the defunct Company, and a large number of the 
horses and mares sold at the sale were purchased to remain on the 
farm. Among other lots tho new firm bought Blair Athol for 
4,500 guineas, and AVild Oats for 2,500 guineas. The entire 
proceeds of the sale amounted to more thnn 54,000/., and it was 
generally understood at tho timo that at least half that suui came 
out of the pockets of the new firm. The new Stud was of hut 
short duration, for in the third week of last month it was rather 
suddenly sold without any reserve. The first day's sale brought in 
15,000/. A couple of years before, the first day of tho Cobharn 
sale had produced 24,000/. Many of the mares at the late sale 
were old, but some of thoso that had been purchased at tho 
previous sale wero sold at an alarming depreciation. Eva, who 
had cost 1,600 guineas, wont for 800, and Criuon, who had 
been purchased for j 400 guineas, was sold for 730. Tho highest price 
of the day was that given for Jocosa — 1,500 guineas — but sue had cost 
l,75oat the former sole. On the second day things wero still worse, 
the proceeds being under 9*000 guineas, a sum more than 20,000 
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guineas below that realised oft the second day two yean ago* 
Blair Athol looked well for hie age, but a Ter y exorbitant pride 
could scarcely have been expected for a stallion nineteen years 
old. On the whole, 1,950 guineas seeded a fair price: for. him, 
although he had been purchased for 13,500 guineas* about nfoe 
jpars ago. Qne thing that made tbe^iate sate at tiobhen* 4™ 
remunerative than its predecesdw ’was the depraciati^p ^ft line 
value of foals.. In 1879 qge foal fetched the ridiculous price of 
t',100 guineas*, but t^e highest price realized by a fool at the sale 
hK$ month was 400 guineas. The sire Wild Oats, who had cost 
i^coo at the previous sale, brought in 2,000 guineas, and Cadet, 
who had cost 400, now went for 100. There was some spirited 
bidding on behalf of the Australians and New Zealanders. Blair 
Athol fortunately remains in England, but Wild Oats goes 
abroad. At the sales of blood stock at Newmarket, the prices 
obtained at the auctions were not high. A two-year-old, how- 
ever, was privately sold for the good round sum of 2,000/. 


REVIEWS. 


BOSEKTHAVS PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSCLES AND NEBVES.* 

I T is only within the Inst thirty yenrB or so that, the study of the 
physiology of muscles and nerves has assumed the character of 
a distinctive branch of science. Scattered facts and observations, 
the fruits of anatomical and histological inquiries, have within 
that time been correlated with the results of electrical research to 
an extent that gives a new and positive basis to what was before 
but a tentative or conjectural treatment of this important class of 
vital phenomena. Tne names of Weber, I)u Bois-Reymond, and 
Helmholtz will bo held in honour ns those of tho founders of this 
department of knowledge, which has found the first attempt at a 
connected exposition of its position and aims in the Bhort treatise 
of Professor I. Rosenthal, of Erlangen, latelv issued in an English 
version in tho courso of the 11 International Scientific Series.” 

Difficult as it is to explain the phenomena of motion and sensa- 
tion, it is in them, our author premises, that we see undeniably tho 
primary distinction between animate and inanimate objects, and, in 
the main, between animals and plants. For though in plants there 
occur movements similar in some respects to those of animals, as 
in Mimosa pudica , tho causes of motion are found essentially dis- 
tinct in the vegetablo from ibose of tho animal organism. No less 
distinguishable are tho so-called Brownian or molecular move- 
ments of mim te granular bodies, to be seen under high magnifying 
powers in tho fluid portions of vegetable and animal tissues alike. 
This is not to be called u vital phenomenon in the same sense as 
the independent motion which marks the lowest rank of tho or- 
ganic world, tho minute protoplasmic masses known as amrtha. 
In these wo recognize one of the lowest forms of independent 
living animals. All living being*, moreover, are fundamen- 
tally composed of just such lumps of protoplasm as we see 
in the amoeba, and oven in fully developed organisms sepa- 
rate parts occur which, in all respects, resemble these simple 
masses and move like them. An illustration of this is given 
by our author in tho various forms assumed by tho white 
blood-corpuscles in the blood of a guinea-pig. These at tho 
temperature of livo-blood exhibit active movements identical with 
those of amcebse, which have in consequence been called amoeboid 
movements. The corpuscles send out processes and Jfatract them ; 
they creep about upon the glass ; they even absorb matter such as 
pantiles of any colouring substance drawn from tho blood-fluid. 
They eat, that is, and they excrete. Each single form of this 
km&fciii itself an olcmentary organism, or primary life-cell, whilst 
in t^Plggregate they build up a colony or society. Tho highest 
forms of plants and animals, in fact, originate out of a multitude 
of these elementary cells, developed in various ways by growth 
and nutriment, and differentiated by distinctive kinds of ‘function. 
The powers of generating motion are proper to all forms of cell-life, 
to the simplest as to the most highly modified, but tho modes 
of motion are various. What is known as ciliary motion is briefly 
explained before passing on to the main subject of the work. A 
microscopic section shows the delicate cilim with which portions 
of the mucous surfaces, such as tho palato and wiudpipo, are 
densely studded, theso perpetual vibratory movements propelling 
in a definite direction such particles as come in contact with them. 
In many fixed animals ciliro of this kind produce a current which 
serves to bring the animal its food ; in other aquatic animals they 
give the means of rotating in the water ; whilst in some bodies 
their place is taken by a larger whip-like kind of process, by the 
sinuous motions of which the animal propels itself as a boat 
is moved by tho quick motion of tho rudder, or a water-newt by 
wriggling its tail. None, however, of these motions, our author 
goes on to show, equal iu force, definiteness, or effect, those 
produced by muscles, tho different forms of which in higher 
animal forms he describes as made up of smooth or striated 
fibres. The action of these fibres on the organism at lurgo 
and the nervous system in particular is made clear in a 
succession of admirable chapters. % Use is largely made of 
the ingenious mechanical contrivances introduced ox m late years 
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in *aid' of physiological research, musoit|sf and nervous energy 
being thus brought within the scope of meehanioal test and 
nheasuroinent. Amongst these ere Da fioisdfopokood'e apparatus 
for the study of elastic extension in muscle by means of a goals of 
heights, and the myograph or muscle- writer as simplified by 
'Dflyger, in which a lever is made to trace the degree of elastic 
tension on a plate of smoked glass. Another, contrivance for 
vieter mining whether contraction does or does not taka pises is 
1 the muscle-telegraph, specially Arranged by the French $wmU for 
j experiments during his lectures in connexion with an induction 
con. what he calls a tetanizing key is further used as a test of 
the tetanic action or enduring contraction of a muscle, as distinct 
from a sudden and spasmodic shortening or pulsation. By calcu- 
lating the height to which a given weight is raised by a musolgi 
when set in motion it becomes possible, on meehanioal principles, 
to express in figures the amount of labour accomplished, the 
weight being multiplied together with the height to which it is 
raised. In fig. 15 is shown a scale resulting from a series of ex- 
periments thus made. To measure the sum of work accomplished 
by a number of separate pulsations, an ingenious apparatus has 
been invented by Ilerr A. Fick, which he oalls a labour-aoeumu- 
lator ( Arbeit sammler). At each pulsation a slight amount of 
muscular work is found to have been lost, having, it is thought, 
been converted into heat, which is shown by other experiments to 
bo generated, as is also electricity, by every muscular exertion. 
Another interesting phenomenon ib the audible sound or note 
given out by muscle when contracted in tetanus, though seemingly 
quiescent. A deep buzzing sound called the muscle-note is heard 
through an ear-trumpet. Helmholtz has shown that each irrita- 
tion of the muscular fibre corresponds with a sonorous vibration ; 
•and by the height of the muscle-note, tested by what is called 
Wagner's hammer or an electric wheel, the number of irritations 
which aro required to keep up a given amount of contraction may 
bo determined. About eighteen or twenty vibrations per second 
seem to be tho nearest approach to the normal muscle-note heard 
during voluntary contraction, which corresponds closely to that 
produced under the condition of tetanus. 

Besides the audible creaking that science has been ablo to make 
manifest in the living machine, there aro certain chemical pro- 
cesses iuvolved in the operation of muscular contraction and 
excitation to which Helmholtz, Du Bois-lteyinond, and other physio- 
logists have given attention, though it is difficult at present to 
assign to them a quantitative value. Such constituents of muscle, 
for example, as are soluble in water are found to decrease under 
contraction, whilst such os are soluble in alcohol increase. An acid 
(probably a lactic acid, FI eischm ilch&d arc) is generated when the 
miisclo is active. Quiescent muscles also contain u certain amount 
of a starch-like matter, called t/lucot/en , part of which, as Nasso 
and Weiss have sliown, is used up during the activity of the 
muscle, being transformed into sugar and lactic acid. Our author 
adds tho fact that carbonic acid is generated in the muscle by its 
contraction. All these chemical changes are capable of ’pro- 
ducing warmth and work, the amount of which it would be 
easy to indicate with suitable apparatus. We have, indeed, no 
adequate hieans of examining albuminous bodios, the chief con- 
stitution of muscle, or of appreciating the changes which go 
on in living tissues, subject, of course, to the universal law of 
the conservation of energy. With regard to the nitrogenous 
constituents, however, we have an approximate measure in the 
amount of excretory matter, which corresponds very closely 
to the amount of work performed. Some practical remarks of 
vnluo aro hero appended by our author bearing upon the relation 
of food to muscular work. Most of the experiments upon which 
is based our knowledge of tho structure and functions of muscles 
are necessarily worked out from portions of tissue after tho general 
life of tho animal is extinct. Not a few, however, of tho most in- 
teresting phenomena are exhibited by operations upon the living 
body. Du Hois- Raymond's apparatus (fig. 56) indicates clearly 
tho deflection of the magnetic needle by tho mere will of the 
manipulator, an electric current being set up by the voluntary con- 
traction of tiie muscles of one arm, the groups of muscles in the 
two arms when at rest being symmetrically arranged, cancelling 
each other. Muscles and nerves have an important difference from 
all other tissues of the animal body in the class of phenomena which 
they have in common, as regards the electric fictions which proceed 
from them. Experiments with the galvanometer have done much 
towards assigning a quantitative measure to the currents involved 
in muscular and nervous energy. Wc may measure, on the one 
hand, the effects produced upon a portion of muscle or nerve when 
traversed by an electric current ; or, on the other hand, the deflec- 
tion of the needle under the action of living tissues, especially in 
the case of animals possessed of high electric organs, such as the 
torpedo. Tho altered condition of a nerve when artificially charged 
with electricity, called the electrotonus of the nerve, is discussed 
at some length by Dr. Rosenthal, his experiments resulting in the 
final law that excitement of the nerve depends on a change in its 
molecular condition, occurring as soon as such a change is effected 
with sufficient speed. The same law, he remarks, in oil essential 
points holds good with muscle ; but the molecules of muscle are 
more sluggish than those of nerve, transient influences having upon 
them but little effect. The eiectro*metive force in both differs not 
so much in kind as in degree, existing, in foot, not in animals 
alone, but in vegetable tissues* as Darwin and Burden Sanderson 
have shown in Dionaa mu$cjputa*^Mime§*pudiaa. Experimental 
proof is thus to be had of the degree to which such force is bound 
u# with life itsett 
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Our Author paid attention to sdch serre^eellt only 

at aw in connexion wnh muscles, and by the activity of which the 
appropriate muscle* are rendered active, referring incidentally only 
to other kinds of nerves. He proceeds towards the end of his 
book to consider haw far the experiences we have gained of motor 
nerves and the views based upon these experiences are applicable 
to the vaso-motor and secretory nerves, ana more particularly to 
the more complex and mysterious phenomena of the sensory nerVes 
which, when irritated, give rise to sensations of light, heat, sound, 
and so forth. Whether these nerves are homogeneous iu them- 
selves with the kinds previously spoken of is by no means certain. 
Still harder is it to understand what are called the ret&rdatory 
nerves (Ummunge-mrven). The heart is commonly known ns a 
muscle which beats ceaselessly during life. Yet if a certain nerve 
which enters the heart is irritated, the heart ceases to bent, its 
beat, beginning again when the irritation of the nerve is dis- 
continued, This remarkable phenomenon was spoken of by 
Weber, its discoverer, as retardation, a curious case of a nerve by 
its activity being able to still a muscle which is in motion. Now 
it is quite impossible, our author shows, to detect differences in 
these different classes of nerves, either by anatomical observation 
under the microscope or by experimental tests of any kind. In 
their bearing to irritants they are not found to vary, and the elec- 
tro-motive effects are the same in all. Wo can only explain the 
difference in their action as due to their connexion with terminal 
organs of various form. From a series of thoughtful investigations 
into the phenomena of reflex nerve action in relation to sensation 
and consciousness, Rome valuable conclusions are arrivod at which 
sum up briefly what our author okiws to have made good : — 

From nil those details it is very evident that tho nerve- fibres are homo- 
geneous the one with the other, iind that the difference in their effects is 
to be referred to their connection with nerve-cells of varied form. This 
seem9 v however, to he opposed to the fact that the different sense-nerves arc 
irritable bv quite different influences, and each of them only by quite 
definite influences — the nerve of sight, by light, the nerve of hearing by 
sound, and so on. It would, however, lie a mistake to infer from this that 
the nerve of sight is really different, from the nerve of hearing. If the 
matter is examined more closely, it appears that the nerve of sight, cannot 
bo excited by light. The strongest sunlight m.iv be uMowcd to fall on tho 
nerve of sight without producing excitement. It. is not the nerve, but, ;t 
peculiar tcrminnl apparatus in the retina of the eye with which the nerve 
of eight is connected, which is sensitive to light. The case of the other 
sense-nerves is similar; carh is provided at its peripheric end witli a 
peculiar receptive apparatus, which enn be excited by definite influences, 
and which then transmits these influences to the nerves. On the difference 
in the structure of them* terminal apparatus depend which influences have 
thepower of exciting them. When the excitement has once entered the 
nerve it is always the same. Thai it afterward elicits different heiisalious 
in uh, depends again on the character of tlm nerve-ccllh in which the nave 
fibres end. Supposing that the nerves of hearing uni of sight of a mini 
were cut, nnd the peripheric end of the former were perfectly united with 
tho central end of the latter, nnd contrariwise that the peripheric end of 
the nerve of sight, were perfectly united with the central end of the nerve 
of hearing, then the sound of an orchestra would elicit in us the seusnUou 
of light and colour, nnd the sight of a highly coloured picture would elicit, 
in us impressions of sound. The sensations which we icccive from outward 
impressions are therefore not dependent, on the, nature of ihese impressions, 
but on the nature of our nerve cells. YVo feel not that which acts on our 
bodies, but only that which goes on in our luaiu. 

It is to tho specific energy of the nerve-cells that yvo must refer 
the different sensations of which wo nro conscious. At the same 
time, wo must guard Against the idea that in the complex form in 
which these impressions now present themselves to our conscious- 
ness they are to be accounted for by such primary nnd direct 
action of the nerve-cell upon tho sensory organs. 1 c is ouly by 
continued experience, based upon the correlation of sensations, not 
only often repeated, but drawn from the specific action of moro Ilian 
one order of sensory motors, that our perceptions of objects outside 
us ftro built lip. "Tho impression of distance, for instance, is not 
pained directly from tho action of tho lens of the eye, and to an 
infant it is long unknown. We think we see a man a certain wnv 
off. Really, however, we only feel a picture of a certain size «»f 
tho man on our retina. Wo learn to know by experience wlrnt is 
the aver&pe Bize of a man and how much the apparent size de- 
creases with the distance. Moreover, we feel the degree of con- 
traction of the muscles of our eve which is necessary to direct the 
axis of our eye to tho object and for tho adjustment of our eye to 
the necessary distance. From all these circumstances, our author 
makes it clear, tho coinple*x opinion which we erroneously regard 
as a direct sensation is funned. Upon fundamental facts such us 
these he is able, with, reason, to contemplate tho building up in 
the future of an experiaienr.il »»y*-teui of physiological psychology. 


THROUGH CITIES A XD PRAIRIE LANDS.* 

W E am not of those who maintain that a route, when once it has 
become well travelled, should never again be made the subject 
of description. So long as the traveller can bring a fresh and 
eager mind to the work, so long as lie has a quick eve for all that is 
«tnking, nnd U well skilled in the art of tolling what he has seen, 
he may be. justified in writing an account of a tour that extended 
no farther even than from London to Paris. Without these quali- 
fications, however, he is sure to be dull, even if he has to tell of a 
journey from Timbuotoo to Tobolsk, or from Siberia to Siam. Rut 
when he invites us to accompany him on a familiar route where 
these is nothing in the aubject to make up in some degree for his 

« Through CUins md Prairie Lands : Sketches of an Jmcrkan Tour. 
By Lady lluffus Hardy. London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1884 


deficiencies, then tho result is disappointing enough. We have .no- 
thing to learn from him, for he has only been where thousands have 
beenWore, and he has nothing to tell that can satisfy us by , the 
mete charm of its narration. He had not prepared himself for 
his travels by years spent in his study, and he had never learnt 
t(uit.it is one thing to scamper over a continent And quite another 
"thing to write a book. To this class of travellers, we ragrtftioisty, 
the author of tho volume before us belongB. She is one of those who 
may bo said to ran and write. She and her pen travel at a great 
rate and an equal pace. Her readers, with even the best will in ’ 
the world to keep up with her, soon find themselves left far behind. 
For while sho never rests, they are scarcely able for half an hepr 
together to keep awake. Wero it not for the happy bower they 
have of making long and frequent skips, we greatly doubt whether 
they would not bo left so far behind that they would utterly 
despair of reaching the goal that she seta before them. The 
titlo of her work is somewhat misleading. She certainly has 
been through prairie lauds, for she has crossed the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Pacific back to tbe 
Atlantic; but then she has travelled always in the steamship or 
the railway car. A traveller who went by train from London to 
Inverness might almost equally well describe bis journey as one 
Through Cities and Fields, Moors and Mountains. 

Tho book opens with Eustou Square Station. Fortunately it 
takes but one page to bring ur to Liverpool. There we find “tho 
sun blooming, likn a flower of light, in the bright blue skies.** 
It was in July that the author started. Had it been in April 
the sun no doubt would have been budding, while iu SeptemWr 
we should have found it mellowing, or even dropping its leaves 
or petals. Why must a lady writo nonsense merely because 
she goes to Liverpool on a fine day in summer P Not only 
was the sun blooming, but “ the soft balmy air was laden 

* with tho briny kieses of the great sweet mother.* ” Three 
pages lator wo come a second time upon these briny kisses and 
tho great sweet mother, and that, too, though the sun was not, 94 > 
fur as we aro told, blooming. Hut to return to Liverpool. The 
“stentorian lungs shouted ‘all for the shore/ and departing 
friends and relatives swarmed down the steep wooden wall of the 
vessel.” Tho wooden wall is, wo suppose, a poetical flight, for it 
is of iron that the Atlantic liners are built. This, indeed, would 
seom to bo implied a little further on, where the uuthor writes 
about “ our huge iron-hearted home.” Perhaps, however, the 
iron heart is nothing but the engine and tho boilers. Be that as 
it may, tho vessel started and steamed majestically up (sic) tbe 
Moisey. This course ought to have taken' it up to Warrington, 
and even to Mnnclicstor, but somehow or other it brought it into 
“ tin; obnoxious IriiJi Channel.” There, when night came on, our 
author writes, “ we seemed to realizo the fact that wo were alone 
on the wide world of waters— the same living restless waters 
whereon Christ had walked, nnd whose waves lie had bidden 

* Peace, be still.’” Surely, if she does make tho Mersey run up 
into the sea, she does not con fuse the Irish Channel with tho 
Lake of CemicBureth. But her use of Scripture is at times 
peculiar. Thus she is describing how people of all nations meet 
in the streets of San Francisco. “ We nro jostled on one 
aide 1 /’ sho writes, “by n Polish Israelite in whom there ‘is 
no guile * with a long beard and high -pen ked hat. A moon- 
faced Mexican .... walks in his shadow." Just as many 
people now can never do anything simply “ to the ond,” but 
only “ to the bitter end,” so Lady i Julius IJnrdy, it would 
seem, finds it; difficult to mention tho word Israeli to without 
adding “in whom there is no guile.” In another passage she 
describes an old priest who had tho simplicity of a child. 
“ Whether he possessed the ‘ wisdom of the serpent* I query— 
though how that interesting reptile has proved its claim to wisdom 
I fail to comprehend." But wo must return from our digression to 
the vnyaro. .My first idea/* she writes, “was to takwjl survey 
of my follow-passengers. There wove plenty of them ; % a rule, 
they were mere couiniun-placo specimens of humanity, such as 
nature turns out by thousands, with no distinctive marks, but 
merely labelled ‘ men ’ mid ‘women.*” sSo pleased is sho with 
this piece of writing, that sho makes u«e of it again when she de- 
scribes her fellow-passengers in a Pullman cur. “ As a rule, they 
are simply common-place, such as nature manufactures by 
millions and turns out merely labelled men and women, with 110 
special characteristic except their sex.*’ Poor things! they had 
never learnt to aav that the sun blooms in July, or that a 
Inigo iron-hearted home Btearas up u river into the sea. 
They could even bn content to see “the gilded glories of the 
saloon” without writing about Ibcni, nor could they have under- 
stood wbat our author meant when she wroto that she was 
“ gliding calmly over the * wild Atlantic waves/ which wore roll- 
ing round us on all sides as far as the eye could roach, a world of 
palpitating waters, unruffled and smootli as the bosom of a lake.” 

When the ship is fairly out at sea, the sun, if it no longer 
blooms, at all events sets, as, indeed, it far loo ol'len does in this 
narrative. Did wo not feel too kindly disposed towards our 
waders, wo should inflict on them the seven sunsets which we have 
counted ; for all wo know, theru may be some which bate 
escaped our search. They are all cast very much in the same 
mould, and he who 1 ms road one will havefust as much, or just 
as little, idea of what tha author means as he who r reads them* ail. 
Tho first tie follows: — 

That S vetting we had a splendid sunset j the whole of the western sk-u* 
wero limped with crimson, lighted up witli flames of gold. Wo wa tidied 
its. kaleidoscopic glories change; one brilliant colour fading into and 
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amalgamating with another, till the whole horizon was a gorgeous mass of 
rose-tinted purple and green aud gold, which presenter broke up, and 
drifted, and re-formed till the pale dim skies were iilied with floating 
islands of Arc. 

In the second And fifth descriptions we have “ a glory of 
crimson, purple, and gold, fading and changing, one colour amal- 
gamating with another,** and 44 feathery plumes of criiuaqn, islet 
of amber, and pale amethyst cloudlets changing and amalgamating 
their gorgeous Itues till they form on© brifliaut cavalcade of 
colour'd glory.” In the second, third, fourth, sixth, And seventh 
descriptions we have “gorgeous crimson plumes”; “a rapid 
mingling of amethyst aud royal purple, like the jewelled mantle of 
some invisible King, with feathery plumes flying ” ; 44 the Western 
hemisphere draped with crimson clouds slashed with flames of 
purple light ” 5 “ ragged banners and broken bars of gold streaming 
through the darkening skies ” ; and “ the western skios clothed 
with the barbaric splendour of crimson, amethyst, greon, and gold.” 
In spite, however, of the sunsets and of the author's fine words, we 
do reach America. In fact, measured by pages, her account of the 
voyage is really brief. But when we luud we do not find our- 
selves any better oft* than we had been at sea. A dinner knife and 
fork are, at the first meal on shore, called “ eating utensils,” nnd a 
song that was liked by a company of people is described os being 
“a mutual favourite.” At Quebec “ the air bristles with church 
spires, like drawn swords flashing in a holy bAttle, pointing up- 
wards." That spires, whether at Quebec or elsewhere, should 
point upwards is nothing out of tho common, but that things that 
bristle can be like things that flash is what is not easy to believe. 
From Quebec she goes up the St. Lawrence in a palatial steamer. 
She sees on the shore some Indians, and, when she looked on them, 
she “felt there might be some truth in Darwin’s theory, after all.” 
She takes a railway journey, and thus describes how the pas- 
sengers passed their time : — 

Meanwhile wo amuse ourselves, each according to his or her fancy. 
Ono woman sucks oranges all tho way, another "clacks” and makes 
Zoological noises to amuse her rebellious offspring ; the young tourist looks 
unutterably bored, and plays the “ devil's tattoo ” on tho window : some- 
body perfumes the car with the odour of peppermint drops. The old 
ladies enter into a conversational race, and discuss their private affairs in 
a most audible voice, taking the whole car into their confidence. 

The author travels in the States, aud at night passes 
the Alleghany Mountains, “ which on this occ&Bion wear a 
crown of jewelled flames leaping in lurid fury upon the dusky 
night." She arrives at Chicago, and goes to “ a palatial 1 
hotel, built by Mr. Potter Palmer, for the luxurious entertain- 
ment of tho travelling public. . . . Each suite of apart- 
ments is . . . richly curtainod and carpeted, with luxurious 
lounges and th j easiest of ensy-chairs. . . . The spacious 
Kalla and corridors are furnished in accord with other por- 
tions of the house." She goes to Salt Lake City, and hears 
“ the low flute-like wailing voice of the vox Humana " of a big 
organ. The voice of a vox / She arrives at San Francisco, and 
fluds there a kaleidoscope company that makes up an incongruous 
gathering. Moreover, “ every crustaceous delicacy the sea affords 
is there, all ready to tempt the Appetite of omnivorous man.” Sho 
drives through “ a silent sea of yollow sandhills, smooth and soft 
as velvet, billowing round in graceful, undulating waves.” For 
all we can see, she might just os well have written “ a smooth 
sea undulating round in billowing waves," or “ waving round in 
•undulating billows," or “ undulating round in waving billows,” 
or “ waving round in billowing undulations." There she 
breathes “ the crisp, soft air, laden with three thousand miles 
of iodine.'' A few chapters further on she again breathes 44 tho 
briny breeze, laden with three thousand miles of iodine.” She 
describes tho Chinese quarter of San Francisco. “ The very bowels 
of the earth, it seems, are riddled and honeycombed by these 
human moles, who, like the ghost of the murdered Dano, can 
4 work ih this dark/” The metaphors aro somewhat confused — 
bowels riddled, and at tho same timo honeycombed, by human 
moles who are like a ghost. The word mole, no doubt, suggests 
Hamlet’s father. Our author, we assume, means to quote from 
the line 41 Well said, old mole 1 canst work i' the earth so fast P ” 
She pays a visit to a lady, and is Bhown “ her poetical kitchen, 
with no signs of prose about it." In one corner was a stove with 
bright brass knobs , il polished to tho highest point of polishing, like 
& black prince with 4 gilded honours thick upon him.’ His fiery eye 
was closed ; he had done his work, and was at rest. From the bowels 
of this gnome had been conjured the dainty repast which awaited 
oar attack." Has any one's dinner ever before come from tho 
bowels of a gnome that was like a black prince, with one fiery 
eye. and that closed P She passes into Colorado. 44 It is now the 
I2tli of April,” Bhe writes ; 44 there iB a bright blue sky, warm, 
balmy sunshine .... but there is not n flower to be seen, nor 
the twitter of a spring bird to be heard anywhere." Five pages 
later on she writes 44 The skios aro intensely blue, the air flooded 
with sunshine. Not the twitter of a bird is to be heard, not a 
tree is in leaf, not a flower in blossom, and it is late in 
April." Sho goes to Washington. Its founder’s design, she 
says, 44 has resulted in the production of one of the tinest resi- 
dential cities in the world.” She describes the Capitol, 44 high 
and mighty in its puro architectural glory," ana tells how 
its “ beautiful white dome, with its graceful spire, is sil- 
houetted against the bright blue sky/ She goes to see Mount 
Vernon, where she finds living in the slave quarters the descend- 
ants of tho slaves of the Washington family. “They are," we 
learn, “ a very superior and obliging class of people, and provide 


an excellent lunch for visitors, at a very moderate cost/ fibs sees 
an electric machine 44 surrounded by scintillating sparks of weird 
greenish light, playing round it as though seme fiery genie was 
confined therein." Even if there were a dozen fiery genius con- 
fined we do not know why their sparks should be sclntDlatiiig. It 
would he just as reasonable to say that their scintillations were 
sparking, if there happened to be such a word. 

' Her American tour ends where it began, in Quebec. She sees 
those spires that a year before had pointed upwards now “gilded, 
pricking the pale morning sky.” She embarks on the 'steamship, 
and finds 44 tho decks swept and garnished for the advent of toe 
coming passengers.” Decks used to be swabbed and holystoned 
in the old seA-novels. But the writers had not Scripture terms at 
their fingers’ ends, or no doubt theirs, too, would have been swept* 
aud garnished. We doubt, however, whether they Would hpve 
gone so far as to fall into “the damnable iteration” of “the 
advent of tho coming passengers." We are, at all events, under 
one obligation to our author which we hasten to acknowledge. 
Sho porta with us an hour afterwards as tho ship steams down 
(not up, as if it were the Mersey) the mighty St. Lawrence. She 
might have kept ub till the close of tho day, and described her 
eighth sunset. As some roturn for the mercy shown us, we gladly 
acknowledge that her book iB likely to be much enjoyed by that 
largo class of readers who trouble themselves but little about a 
writer's meaning, so long as they get a big supply of fine words, 
with just enough sense m them to satisfy their notions of pro- 
priety, and not so much as to tire their understandings. 


WATSON'S KANT AND IIIS CKITICS.* 


W E know nothing of the constitution or condition of the 
Canadian University in which Professor Watson is a 
teacher ; but if all its chairs are as well filled ns that of Moral 
Philosophy the learnors can have little to complain of. The 
present work iB. to our mind, decidedly the best exposition of 
Kant which we have seen in English. We do not commit our- 
selves to placing Professor Watson above Professor Green or Pro- 
fessor Caird in actual philosophical power. But we do think his 
manner and method are more lucid than theirs, at any rate with 
respect to the reader who approaches tho Critical philosophy from 
the point of view of English psychology. And, Bince a consider- 
able proportion of English readers of such works may be expected 
to meet the writer from that point of view, the fitness of the 
exposition for the instruction of such readers is a material element 
in determining its merit. In trying to givo an account of Pro- 
fessor Caird’s work on Kant when it came out we felt ourselves 
swimming in an ocean of Anglo-Gennan or German-Englisb 
transcendental terms, with islands of solid ground standing out 
here and there, or perhaps wo should say rafts floating and spars 
drifting, ran rum tea in gurgite vosto . With Professor Wilson we 
feel on solid ground almost always, though it may he steep. 
There were many passages of Professor Caird’s where we felt 
points of sympathy without being able to take firm hold of them. 
Wo could have agreed with him if we had been quite sure what 
he meant. In Professor Watsons criticism we find many points 
of definite Agreement, and more of common understanding ns to 
the nature of tho questions in issue, which may sometimes be quite 
ob important as a final agreement, or even more so j for what 
look like the same conclusions in philosophy may turn out to 
have been reached by radically different methods. 

Professor Watson's general position may be not unfairly de- 
scribed by saying that he is more Kantian than Kant himself, 
lie holds that Kaut made a great advance in metaphysical method, 
and that English philosophy, on the whole, has not yet come 
abreast of Kant, but remains in the bonds of dogmatism which, 
for those who take the pains to understand him, Kant has shattered 
once for all. And this applies to tho empirical school as much as 
to any other. For empiricism, in so far as it holds itself out as a 
substitute for critical analysis, is only dogmatism in a new dross. 
Accordingly, Professor Watson takes certain English writers as 
representing the sceptical and the empirical views, and maintAin* 
in detail, as agaiiiBt their objections or systems, the necessity and 
the value of Kant's work. This part of the book, though in form 
a critical examination of what is said in opposition or rivalry to 
Kant by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Sidgwick,^ G. H Lewes, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, amounts to an exposition of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge for tho special benoflt of readers whose philosophical 
training lias boon chiefly in the English school. If this w ere all, 
the wurk would be well worth doing, And being, as it is, faithfully 
and lucidly done, would be worthy of praise ; and this whether 
we agreed with Kant and Professor Watson against the critics in 
question or not. For we must admit in any. case that the method 
of Kant deserves to be understood, and that the student who has 
not attained some understanding of it is without the key to 
modern philosophy. This we aqy for those who believe that 
philosophy is a serious study, having a continuous history and a 
real development. Philosophy has its circle-squorerS as well as 
geometry, and we may go a wool-gathering after them if we like. 
JSome few years ago a Mr. Kirkman, because he knew some 
mathematics (probably no more than Kant knew, after all), and 
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Iji&Mmsbow hit on ft kind of crude form of Fichtes Absolute 
thought Jrimself qualified to prove Kant a “ maker ef 
metaphysical mud* pies' 1 ; fqr which and other like feats he 
was proclaimed a notable phlloispber by Cardinal Manning. But 
life is too short for the discussion of such vagaries. To return 
to Professor Watson, the expository part of his work, good as it 
is, is by no means all. Ho goes on to speak on his own account, 
and has much to sAy that is well worth hearing. In his exposi- 
tion there ore hints and anticipations of coming criticism, which, 
however, is studiously reserved. Once free to criticize, Professor 
Watson tells us how much of Slant's work he thinks imperfect, 
and why. lie holds that Kant did not fully apply his own 
method; that, coming out of the bondage of dogmatism, he was 
forced to use its instruments, and unconsciously remained under 
its influence in many particulars ; and that the Critique of Pure 
IZeaton, especially the theory of knowledge, is no complete and 
harmonious system, but the embodiment in stubborn matter of A 
spirit by whose help Kant’s successors may, and must, freely 
correct the letter. Just as it was impossible for Descartes to free 
himself at one bound from the Schoolmon, so it was impossible 
that remnants of dogmatism should not cling about Kant. In 
puch cases Professor Watson would have us not seek for refined 
defences, and invent saving distinctions, but appeal frankly from 
Kent's shortcomings to Kant himself. This is the true and 
fruitful way of studying philosophy ; not to get a masters doctrines 
by rote, but to grasp his ideas at the centre and test by them, if 
need be, his own results. Professor Watson’s plan, then, is two- 
fold; first to lead the reader up to Kant’s point of view, taking 
Kant’s doctrine, provisionally, as we find it ; ami then to encourage 
him to stand on Kant's shoulders and see as much more as he can. 
An advantage of this plan, besides those we have already 
mentioned, is thAt we are not left in doubt (as Professor Cuird 
now and then left us) whether we are to read the text as a state- 
ment of Kant s actual doctrine, or of what his doctrine, if coubia- 
tent, ought to have been. 

Professor Watson begins the first or defensive part of his work 
by taking up Mr. Balfour as the champion of pure scepticism. It 
will bo remembered that in his Defence of lVtilosopfiia JhmU Mr. 
Balfour set his hand against every man with delightful vigour and 
impartiality, and against Professor Green and Professor Caird 
among others. Professor Watson’s main point in reply to Mr. 
Balfour is that it is not the business of philosophy, as conceived 
by Kant, or Its it ought to bo conceived, to prove in any ordinary 
sense the truth of either our common knowledge or the contents of 
special sciences. Philosophy is not the acquirement of new pos- 
sessions, but the analysis of that which is already possessed in 
experience. “Kant invariably assumes the truth of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, and only asks bow we are to explain 
the fact of such knowledge from the naturo of knowledge iiaelf.” 
This point is in itself a thoroughly sound one, and it is of the first 
importance that it should be explicitly made by teachers of philo- 
sophy, and clearly apprehended by learners. We have not room 
to consider whether Mr. Balfour’s criticism is thereby completely 
and at all points disposed of ; uor, indeed, would this be much to 
our purpose. The victory is to both parties, for Air. Balfour has 
done well if he has done no more than give an adequate orenaiw 
expounding a leading principle. In like manner, we shall in «fh< ^ 
cases CAre more for what is made good for its own sake than iv. 
what may be made good controversially as against this or tlmt 
opponent. The critical or analytical conception of philosophy— or, 
ns we prefer to say, metaphysic — exposes it to the preliminary 
question of comraou sense. If metaphysic does not ud<l to the 
contents of our positive knowledge, what is it good for ? This is a 
serious questiou, ond must be faced; but there is, ns wo hold, a 
complete answer to it. Reduced to the shortest possible terms, 
the substance of this answer is that at worst metnphysic is good to 
prevent us from taking false knowledge for true, on "the one hand, 
and being scared by false limitations of our knowledge on tho 
other. In other words, if the value of metaphysical criticism 
should turn out to be purely negative, its value is great notwith- 
standing, Kant's masterstroke is to have put this critical func- 
tion of philosophy on an assurod footiug. That is his established 
achievement and title to greatness. Whatever else of his 
work may Btand or fall, this will not fall. The extent of Kant’s 
success may be measured in one diieciion by the diminution 
since his time of the estrangement between the transcendental 
and the empirical philosopher. So long as man's knowledge of 
the world was regarded as something that came to him ready 
made, and philosophers disputed whether it was from the inside 
or from the outside, there was not much prospect of even a 
rational agreement to dilfer. lvant taught us to regard knowledge 
os something constantly in the making, a function of the activity 
of the mind which transforms the first impressions of sense into 
an orderly world. He developed, iu Protestor Watson's words, 
41 the theory that intelligence constitutes known objects instead of 
passively apprehending them.” The proposition thus Btated would 
have been denied by tne empirical philosophers of the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century. We doubt, however, if any compe- 
tent empiricist would categorically deny it now. He might deny 
it with an explanation, as by saying that he does not admit it in 
the transcendental sense. But an absolute denial would be at 
least misleading, seeing that in modern psychology the construc- 
tive activity of the organism in sensation is a well-established 
foot Our whole end continuous experience is demonstrably built 
up out of broken and discontinuous impressions. We see more 
than falls oh the eye, and hear more than falls on the oar. This 


working up of the raw material of sense belongs, of course, to a 
different sphere from Kant’s analysis. It is held by Mr. 
Shad worth Hodgson and Professor Watson that Kant erred pre- 
cisely in carrying over into the region of pure analysis things 
which belong to psychology and ere capable of scientific deter- 
mination. Yet even Kant a philosophical error, if such we oount 
it, contains no small argument of bis scientific prescience. , Anil 
it is something towards tho reconciliation of the natural history 
of knowledge — “ Physiologic des menschlichen Verstandes,” o* 
Kant aptly called it — with its metaphysical analysis, that the con- 
ception of knowledge as an active prpoess is familiar to Btude nte 
in both kinds. 

Professor Watson goes on to discuss with Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Sidgwick the Kantian theory of A priori conditions of perception, 
and in particular the “ Refutation of Idealism ” in the Kritik . On 
the whole, we agreo with Professor Watson's interpretation ; but 
we cannot be surprised that conflicting views are taken. Kant i» 
obscure both in the conduct of his argument and in his use of 
language. The Ding awaer mir which, as he maintains, is postu- 
lated by the mere fact of self-consciousness, is on ambiguous term. 
We think, as Professor Watson does, that it means not a Ding ttu 
rich, but a thiug within the field of possible experience, not some- 
thing unknowable, but something kuowable. In that case, how- 
ever, Kant does not refute Berkeley’s idealism ; for Berkeley never 
denied the reality of external thing's in that sense, or said that 
experience was possible without them. Kant's speculation goes 
beyond Berkeley's, but does not contradict it. And all thAt his 
argument really proves, assuming its validity, is that in order to 
constitute real experience there must be ttome constant form m 
perceptions besides time. In other words, we cannot conceive of 
conscious beings whose perceptions are under the formal condition 
of time alono ; but we are free to conceive of beings whoso 
perceptions nro under the conditions of time, and of something 
else not imaginable, though conceivable, by us, which is analogous 
to space. The conception of higher dimensions of space itself is 
in much the same case. Thus Kant implicitly establishes a generic 
distinction between Time and Space which, so far os we are Aware, 
he nowhere else pursues. The more general features of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge are well stated by Professor Watson in the- 
following passage : — 

Tho dogmatist, while assuming that our knowledge is absolute or rsal,. 
yet imagines that it cun be obLuiued by menus of mere conceptions ; the 
sceptic maintains that conceptions cannot possibly yield reality, and hence 
he denies that there is any absoluteness in knowledge. Kant agrees with 
the former that wo have a knowledge of actual existence, ana with the 
latter that from conceptions ns ordinarily understood no explanation of the 
possibility of such knowledge can be given. Evidently, therefore, the reality 
or absoluteness of knowledge must be preserved by showing somehow that 
there are conceptions which do not lie opArtfrom real objects, but are essen- 
tial constituents in them. Hut to do this wc must change our view at once 
of the naturo of real tilings ami of the nature of conception. The trans- 
formation in partly effected in the ACnthetic t where it is shown that known 
objects arc not (luuga in themselves, hut are relative to our consciousness. 
Existence and knowledge thus begin to dlmo nearer to each other. If tho 
existence that is real is existence iu and for consciousness, things may he 
real and may yet be relative to our knowledge. 

“ The existence that is real is existence in and for consciousness ” — 
such is the fundamental truth of metaphysic seen by Kant, but 
,.****n only iu part. But we must not anticipate Professor WaUuu's 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on the Rela- 
tions of Metaphysic and Psychology, where G. II. Lewes’s theory 
of knowledge is discussed. The criticism comes shortly to this : — 
that Lewes's doctrine, when all is said, is a newer and more elabo- 
rate form of the old endeavour to make psychology, which is a 
special empirical science, take the place of motapliysic, which is 
tlie general analysis of knowledge itself. It is a natural history 
of the growth and processes of knowledge in the individual, and, 
us Riich, a great deal of it is very good. But it is a natural history 
of events taking place in a world assumed to be already known ; 
44 it has no occasion to ask how knowledge is possible.” We find 
in tho individual certain organic conditions of sensation and know- 
ledge, and these may be said to explain, for scientific purposes, 
how Ate knowledge is possible. The metaphysical problem remains 
just where it was. You may reduce tho scientihc expression of 
lire process to a function of certain elements, and you may call 
those elements, or the complex arrangement of them which gives 
tho function in its simplest l'onn, by tho name of 41 sentient matoi- 
rial,’’ or wluit el«e you will. You may use materialist or spiritualist 
language according to your convenience. But you have con- 
structed a scientific hypothesis, not a metaphysical one, neither 
liavo you banished metaphysic. Kant is waiting for you still, aud 
you must begin with him again at the beginning, or improve on 
him in his own line if you can. The conditions of perception we 
find in the individual organism, os matter of observation and ex- 
perience, may correspond in some sort to the general conditions of 
Knowledge which Kant finds analytically in consciousness. But 
this is no more than on Kant's view we might expect. Kaut fully 
recognized the value of empirical psychology, and had no intention 
of supplanting its work by short cuts & priori* The Critique of 
Dure Hetmn %i is exposition of the constituent elements which 
we may logically distinguish in knowledge, not an account of the 
order in wliich our knowledge is developed in time.” We must 
admit, however, that Kant is not steadfast to himself in this. It 
is difficult to follow his construction of Categories and Schemata 
without the impression that he does regard the human mind as a 
machine with 4 ‘ faculties ” for its working parts, and thinks he is 
describing the actual process by which it makes knowledge out of 
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the material* wherewith it id fed by the senses. But such a de- 
scription is psychology, not metaphysie ; and if and so far as Kant 
aimed at such a description he foiled, as his method was psycholo- 
gically worthless. For psychology as a science the Categories and 
Schemata are merely fantastic machinery, and of no more service 
than the crystalline spheres of Ptolemaic astronomy. 

Professor Watson’s criticism of G. H. Lewes is equally valid, 
in its main points, as against Mr. Herbert Spencer; but Mr. 
■Spencer's view of nature is the subject of a separate argument. 
And, considering how many English and American students take 
their philosophy chiefly from Mr. Spencer, this is by no means 
•superfluous. By way of introduction Professor Watson gives an 
account of Kant’s 44 Metaphysic of Nature ” (Metaphysische 
AnfmgsgrUnde der Nat w'wiesmschaft ) , a work that goes over 
much the same ground as Mr. Spencer’s chapters in 44 First Princi- 
ples * on the ultimate conceptions of physics. W e have no difficulty 
in allowing that in these matters Kant is far more satisfactory 
y Ahan Mr. Spencer. In some points he anticipated tbo latest 
Y methods of scientific exposition, as in makir; a special department 
of the science of pure motion under the nai»«r ? Phoronomy , which 
corresponds exactly to the Kinematic of our prosont masters in 
physics. But as to Mr. Spencer wo must demur to the statement 
that his 44 theory may be taken as representative of nil that is 
most valuable in the empirical philosophy of nature of the day.” 
Professor Watson would have some difficulty in finding any 
person competent in mathematical physics, of whatever school of 
philosophical opinion, who would consent to be represented by the 
•doctrine of 44 First Principles.” Two or three eminent mathema- 


ticians have criticized Mr. Spencer pretty sharply on his 44 Per- 
sistence of Force,” which, whatever it may be, is not the Con- 
servation of Energy which is known to science. This appears to 
have escaped Professor Watson's notice, otherwise he would 
hardly speak of the 44 persistence of force” os if it were an un- 
doubted scientific truth. 

As to Mr. Spencer's philosophical explanation, Professor Watson 
contends that he assumes the thing to be explained. Mr. Spencer 
derives the notion of time from experiences of sequence, and the 
notion of space from experiences of co-existence. As an account 
of the production of tho concepts of time and space in thiB and 
that particular intelligence, this may be very well. But in 
describing individual experiences of sequence and co-existence, we 
Assume the real existence of a world independent of intelligence, 
or at least of any particular intelligence. We take over our data 
from the world of common sense, in which we quite properly 
Accept our normal phenomena as realities, and 44 tacitly assume 
that the world we know is the world as it really is— the world as 
known by everybody else.” But the problem of metaphysic, ever 
«ince Kant took it in hand, is to analyse these very data. Nor 
does the addition of heredity and evolution make any 
difference. The experience of the race, like tho experience of tho 
individual, is a Beiies of events taking place in the world of pheno- 
mena — the world which scienco assumes and philosophy tries to 
•explain. Accordingly Mr. Spencer’s procedure is characterized by 
Professor Watson ab a 44 method of accounting for the intelligible 
world by ignoring intelligence.” In a chapter on 44 The Distinction 
of Noumena and Phenomena in Kant and Spencer ” Professor 
Watson enjoys the polemic luxury of making short work n£ the 
pseudo-Kantian fallacies about the Unknowable which' 'Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in an evil hour adopted from Sir William 
Hamilton. In one sentence he puts the point in a nutshell : — 44 If 
•every attempt to think 4 being out of relation ’ results in failure, 
why not give up the attempt, and conclude that there is no 4 being 
out of relation ’ to think P ” Unfortunately the whole history of 
philosophy shows that the enterprise is a most alluring One to 
Ambitious minds. 

This and other remarks of Professor Watson's have already In- 
dicated the line he takes in criticizing Kant himself. Like Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, he considers that Kant, if thoroughly truo 
to bis own ideas, would have identified that which is real 
with that which is knowable, and made a clean sweep of 
thinga-in-themaelves. The abolition of things-in-themselves 
•entails many simplifications in the Kantian analysis. Time and 
Apace are no longer forms imposed upon, and in a manner veiling, 
things which have some kind of reality without them, but become 
* relatively abstract relations of the roal world.” The contrast 
maintained by Kant between perceptions and objects perceived 
vanishes in the same way, for there is no longer a crude matter of 
sense 44 given” to us by or out of an unknowable world. Again, 
the distinction of a priori and a posteriori elements loses its im- 
portance, and eU real relations of things are seen to be equally 
necessary. Space fails us to do justice to this port of Professor 
Watson? work, but we cannot too strongly commend it to the 
limited number of readers who can relian well-sustained meta- 
physical argument. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY,* 

fTfSS Private Secretary, which appeared originally in Blackwood $ 
Magmme , is published anonymously, nor does the author lay 
idafatt on the title-page to any previous works. Nevertheless, this 
very deVer novel was evidently not written by a novice. In every 
chapter it bears the signs of practised skill and matured literary 
judgment The style is dear and vigorous. Effective situations 
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are ingeniously devised to bring out in bold.reRefthe ©feajaefesri 
who day the leading parts. The plot has b*n constructed ; vritb 
great care, and the increasing interest is sustained to the and* , It 
strikes us that the author has borrowed his maim e r of treatment 
from the French school, and some of the most effective .cf hip 
sitqations are questionable according to English notions; but he 
extricates himself from his self-imposed embarrassments with 
invariable tact and delicacy. He is a man of the world who 
indulges in tours do fo/rce in which inferior artists might un* 
doubtedly be seriously compromised. And if he haa formed him- 
self to some extent after French models, he is no imitator or 
plagiarist. The novel is original from first to last ; and in nothing 
is it more original than in the main idea whioh is expressed in 
tho delusive title. We had imagined that the Private Secretary 
was probably an aspiring clerk from the Foreign Office, attached, to 
tho fortunes of some eminent statesman. We expected a tale of 
political intrigue, of social manoeuvring in high places, or perhaps 
of some sensational personal career which landed the hero in 
celebrity through a series of struggles and successes. The reality 
iB ns different as possible from any of our fancies ; and we are as 
much taken aback in being presented to the heroine as was Mb 
Iiobert Cli fiord, who is tbo hero of the novel, when he fires' 
ruado the acquaintance of Miss Hilda Reid. For the Secretary 
is a young and fascinating girl, who answers an advertise- 
ment of Clifford's when in search of a situation. But Clifford, 
as we Bee him, is the very man to be made the victim of 
a designing woman ; and the question that naturally exercisoe 
us from the first is whether Hilda Reid is as single-minded 
ub she appears to ho. He is young, clever, and rich, but almost 
a recluse. Privately educated, and kept dawdling away his 
existence from year to yonr under the root of the eccentric uncle 
who ultimately leaves him his property, Clifford enters on a 
London life with neither associates, knowledge of the world, nor 
experience, ne wants occupation, and seeks it as a philan- 
thropist, who iB drifted about on generous impulses, and is per- 
petually changing his expensive hobbies. He occupies handsome 
chambers, and is waited upon by a respectable old housekeeper, 
with a female aide-de-camp. We may conceive how the fewinino 
establishment is fluttered when the young and rather attractive 
Miss Reid is installed as secretary to their master. But Miss 
Reid's conduct is beyond reproach, and she shows herself sub- 
sequently as much a woman of business as in the preliminary 
interviews that led to her engagement. She keeps herself to her 
own place and lipr private room ; meets her employer as man to man 
over tho detailsof herdaily tasks ; and tacitjy gives him to understand, 
like the virgin guest sent by the genii as instructress to the neoro- 
mantic Baron in tho German tale, that she will vanish at the first 
semblance of familiarity. 

Whether Miss Reid is as prosaic and unsusceptible as she 
seems to bo is for some time a secret between her and the author. 
As to Clifford’s feelings we are not left so long in doubt, though 
naturally he endeavours to act the hypocrite with himself, .it 
was by no means a case of love at first sight ; for HildA, though 
of fascinating appearance, seems hardly to have been strictly 
beautiful. And we should imagine that her manner was au 
additional safeguard to her, since it was so thoroughly self- 
possessed and businesslike as to be antipathetical to a grand 
passion. But Cliifcrd, who has really nothing to do, although he 
manages to croato a vast amount ol’ business, necessarily lets his 
thoughts wander to the room where his pretty secretexy sits 
almost within call. He makes errands to discuss some urgent 
detail ; he stops his visits capriciously to see what may be the 
effect of his absence ; but, all the same, he shows a thousand 
delicate attentions which Assuredly would never have entered his 
head had the new secretary been 41 a great, lubberly boy.” Hilda. 
who,asit happens, is unusually intelligent, must have been the dullest 
of girls had she not speedily perceived the interest she exoited in 
her staid employer. The inevitable result follows. Clifford foils 
deeper and deeper in love ; and Hilda, who thaws to him at last 
under the flattering warmth of his attentions, is persuaded to 
acknowledge that he » not indifferent to her. It must be added 
that he had given her unmistakable proofs of the ardour and sin- 
cerity of his attachment. It is not only that he showed himself 
extremely, generous to her relatives wheu he had once discovered 
them, for n certain recklessness in money matters was of tho 
essence of his impulsive nature. But he learned to tolerate ad 
objectionable a pair of acquaintances as ever disenchanted a hesi- 
tating lover. There is no more amusing character in the volumes 
than the parent whom Hilda has the privilege of supporting. 
Captain Reid is a veteran who drapes himself with dignity in the 
memories of nn imaginary past, who manages to preserve his 
self-respect by nevor admitting an obligation, and who, more* 
over, is a muster in the art of writing begging appeals under 
plausible pretences of conferring a favour, lie practises upon 
Clifford most inopportunely for Hilda. But Cluford forgives 
tbo father for the daughter's sake, and oven, although with some 
amount of natural loathing, goes the length of extending a head 
of friendly patronage to her stagy and selfish brother. 

It is then that tbe author gives his story the delicate turn 
which reminds us of some of the most popular French authors. 
Hilda has owned her love, but Clifford too has an awkward con- 
fession to make. They may love if they please, but they, cannot 
marry, unless, indeed, they are to begin the world audio aspgupefo. 
It seems that Clifford had received hi# fortune unde* pels mf for- 
feiture unless, in the event of his wedding hfe mwied to 
wedacousm ofhfo oW^alwaye eupporiiigi tlu^ young kdy to be 
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vrJUitrg, Should ha unite himself to anybody else, the property 
goee to Mies BlancheScallan. And just ee the term is approaching 
When the condition rail lapse should the Scallans not appear to 
cUm its fiilfilment, the Scallans arrive in London from America. 
They ere of the type of showy American parvenus, who lavish 
the money that has been lightly come by, and who, though they 
are capitalists to-day, may be dollarless to-morrow. They are almost 
mom ignorant of society in London than Clifford himself, and are 
fbrtuqate in finding a gentleman willing to introduce them to it, 
in the person of the Honourable Captain Durrard. Clifford has 
been deeded by his cousin’s beauty ana daunted by the marvellous 
Transatlantic self-possession which is in a very different style from 
that of Hilda. Having fixed bis affections elsewhere, he has no 
desire to make Blanche’s charms his own, and he soon begins to 
cherish the hope that she has as little fancy for the match as him- 
self. Scallan appears to he enormously rich ; Blanche is his only 
daughter; and the Honourable Captain Burrard, who becomes 
sharked in his attentions, would in many respects be a far more 
eligible connexion. Unluckily Scallan is on the brink of ruin, 
and a rich settlement for his daughter is of the last consequence. 
Clifford sees that there is no honourable escape from his dilemma, 
so he decides at last on making dishonourable proposals to Hilda. 
He pleads the difficulties of his situation, somewhat exaggerating 
them ; endeavours to justify an illicit connexion on the specious 
ground of necessity ; and promises to do his utmost to make it as 
little painful ns possible. Hilda’s virtue is too strong to yield at 
the first assault. She admits a certain force in hor lover’s reason- 
ing, but refuses characteristically. Sbo does not indulge in an 
outbreak of high-flown indignation, and, indeed, we uro given to 
understand that she is by no means a very religious young 
woman ; she simply declines, and withdraws, for the time, from 
further temptation, by cutting the interview short. Afterwards, 
on reflection, and on seeing how wretched Cliliord will bo made 
by ber decision, she reconsiders it and sends him a significant in- 
vitation to come to her. The pair leave for the Continent in 
company, where they are to live together under a feigned name. 
By one of the strangest of coincidences, whom should they 
meet on board tho Channel packet but the Honourable Captain 
and Mrs. Burrard, starting on their wedding trip ? The Captain 
had persuaded Miss Scallan to elope; and, had Clifford only 
been less impatient, he might have led his Hilda to the altar 
without insulting her purity or bringing a stain on her fame. 
As it is, he is not married, and Miss Scallan is; so tho 
fortune he has clung to need never ho forfeited. But ho 
feels himself bound to shield, so far ns he can, the reputation of 
tho woman who has risked her good name for him. lie impul- 
sively Assures Burrard that he is married, and consequently that he 
had married before his cousin ; thereby proparing for himsolf much 
future trouble with claimants to his property, trustees, lawyers, 
&c., and introducing besides a series of the most ingenious com- 
plications in the story. Perhaps the most admirably managed of 
these is one in which he lays Hilda under a heavy load of 
imaginary gratitude for a chivalrous piece of scif-pocrifico of which 
he never was guilty ; and then, having accepted her gratitudo on 
false pretences, has his secret betrayed, to the imperilling of their 
happiness. She forgives him, of course, and all ends happily. 
She lives rich and respected, even by the few who were necessarily 
admitted behind the scenes in the earlier nets of her love-drama. 
And moralists might say that her deliberate lapse from virtue 
deserved retribution in one form or another, and that her story 
should hardly be a case where “ all’s well that ends well. 11 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.* 

T HIS vexy considerable and, on the whole, very creditable work 
is gradually approaching its completion. The instalment 
recently published contains all St. Pauls Epistles, from Homans to 
Philemon inclusively, leaving that to the Hebrews, of which the 
authorship iB doubtful, and those of St. James, St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. Jude, together with tho Apocalypse, for a final volume. 
We congratulate the able and learned editor of the whole series, 
Canon Cook of Exeter, on the successful progress of his arduous 
task. The faults as well os the merits of this Commentary , of 
which we have spoken on several former occasions, are os con- 
spicuous in the volume now before us as in others of the long 
series to which it belongs. If, on the one hand, the several writers 
Display sufficient knowledge! sound criticism, and indefatigable 
perseverance, on the other hand they are too studiedly moderate in 
the views which they ore allowed to express, fad are nevertheless 
In too little accord with one another, for their joint work to bo a 
really trustworthy guide ■ to Biblical students. Too many hands 
have been engaged on the work, and the editor has not always 
been *jKe to work up the contributions of writers of unequal 
Acquirements and varying sympathies into a fairly harmouious 
whole. 

■ Bine* we noticed the preceding volume of The Speaker's Cbro- 
mentary, which contained Dr. Westcott’s most valuable and ex- 
haustive annotations of the fourth Gospel, the Company of 
Revisers of the English New Testament appointed by Convocation 

* The Boh Bible, according in the Authorized Version (i6tx) ; with an 
EtvbnSdon/ and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation by 
*§£*'<*& other Clergy of the Anglican Church . Edited by F. C. Coqk, 
MrA/Canon of Bxdfcr. New Testament, Vol. HI. (pp. 884), Romans to 
JtiUamofli, London i John Murray. x88x. 


have given to the world their long-expected recension of the Eng- 
lish text. We do not wonder that Canon Cook was at once 
surprised and annoyed to find that the Revisers had taken su> 
notice whatever of their coadjutors, or rather predecessors, in the 
same field of criticism — the eminent divines who had been en- 
gaged on the four Evangelists and the Acts in this Commentary* 
This feeling was expressed by him at the time in a temperate 
letter. The omission of any such recognition is the more marked 
because, as may be seen on the title-page of the several volumes of 
The Speaker's Commentary , “ a revision of the translation ” wa* 
one of the special objects of the undertaking. We con only say 
that, while any lock of courtesy or of sympathy on the part of 
those engaged in a common work of this kind is deeply to be de- 
plored, the scholars who are responsible for the amended transla- 
tions of The Speaker's Commentary are, in our judgment, not a 
whit inferior to their Westminster rivals. And we have no doubt 
whatever that all the real benefits of a revised text, without any of 
the dangers likely to result from the unsettlement of men’s mind* 
about the general accuracy of the familiar Authorized Version,^ 
could have been obtained by all who cared to seek for them in tho* 
notes of The Speaker's Commentary. Above all, the innumerable 
tasteless alterations, in matters of no importance, which disfigure* 
the Revised Version have no place in this scholar-like work. But 
all necessary corrections are made. And the general agreement 
between these corrections and the Revised Version is, we may add, 
in all respects satisfactory. We proceed to give some account of 
the volume now before us. 

The first contributor is Dr. Gifford, who has supplied the 
general introduction, the commentary, and the critical notes on 
the Epistle to the Romans. We find his work, on the whole, 
meagre, dry, and unsympathetic, distinctly inferior, especially in 
respect of the drift and object of the Epistle, to Goaet’s treat- 
ment of the subject. But many points of detail are illustrated 
by him with sufficient learning. There is a careful note, for 
instance, on the word 44 Propitiation,” or (as Dr. Gifford would 
read it) “ Propitiatory,” in Rom. iii. 25, which only wants some 
reference to the Christian altar, os representing to us what the Cap- 
porcth of the Holy of Holies typified to tho Israelites, to make it 
thoroughly satisfactory. In Horn. xii. 8, 44 He that giveth, let him 
do it with simplicity/ Dr. Gilford anticipated the Revised Version 
by translating the last word 44 liberality.” Of tho two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, the First has boon afsignod to Canon Evans, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Durham, and the Second to the- 
Rev. Joseph Waite. We are much taken with the former. It 
is terso and abrupt in style, and full of humour and quaintnesB. 
If this commentator seems to take a keener interest in the lan- 
guage than in the matter of bis subject, yet nil that be says i* 
worth hearing. His paraphrases, in particular, aro often very 
instructive. Very happy is his note on 1 Cor. xi. 10, about 44 the> 
woman having power on her head” — a veil, that is, as a sign of 
her subjection. Mr. Evans quotes in illustration the line from 
Macbeth , 44 Present him eminence both with eye and tongue.” W* 
turned to 1 Cor. ii. 9 to tee if any explanation was offered 
of St. Paul’s presumed quotation from Isaiah of the beau- 
tiful passage, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard .... 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” Mr. Evans does not notice the fact that only the idea, 
bat not tho exact words, can be found in the prophet. But the 
very words are embedded in the most ancient Greek Liturgy - r 
whence some have not unreasonably thought that St. PauI wa* 
really making the citation from a liturgical formula, which would 
thus be shown to be actually of apostolic dAte. In 1 Cor. xiv- 
10, Mr. Evans would read, with the margin (but not the text) of 
tho Revised Version, 44 Nothing is voiceless,” instead of 44 None i* 
without signification.” Tho commentators note on this passage, 
too long unfortunately to be quoted, ib a typical example of hi* 
matter and style. In the same chapter the insertion of the definite 
article, 44 The Amen ” (adopted also in the Revised Version), very 
much emphasizes the fact that the Christian Church, following 
the Jewish custom, had from the very first adopted the practice of 
concluding the public prayers with this response. The great 
Fifteenth Chapter of this Epistle, on tho Resurrection of the body, 
is prefaced by a most valuable aud eloquent introduction. W* 
quote one passage from it of much interest : — 

No doubt from v. 23 to v. 29 we have the contents of one of St. Paul's 
superabundant revelations disclosing to our view a dim perspective of long 
ASonian reaches, extending from our Lord's Resurrection: to His Parousus 
and stretching away beyond the Parousia over a period of conflict with 
spiritual principalities and dominions, which results in their complete sub- 
jugation aud than ushers in the telos or end. In a few touches the prophet 
presents to the gaze of the Church outlinee risiug beyond outlines of a 
stupendous future— a vast stretch, and no more, that may he filled up in detail* 
only when the Parousia shall belong to the Past, and the then at apostolic 
presomimeut shall bccomo the now of Christian experience. 

Mr. Evans docs not call attention to the rudimentary Creed 
which is to bo found in vv. 3 and 4 of this same chapter. He 
throws much light on tho difficult passage, 44 What shall they do- 
that are baptized for the dead,” by the argument that the nre- 

J 1 * 1 d, 44 in 

rather 

„ _ . - j mind 

over in other words, 14 in relation to implying that the only 
idea of the vexed passage is that baptism nos a direct relation to 
the resurrection of the dead. This is very ably discussed in a 
long additional note, in which this sense of the preposition is 
shown to be common in tho Greek Fathers ; and tho same elliptical 
use of 14 for ” is paralleled from Shakspeare. 44 To such lengths/ 
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says Mr. Evans, “has this prepositional error led recent com- 
mentators, that actually they seem to see lurking in the folds of 
tills toxt, which their own perplexities have made a mazy laby- 
rinth (see in loco Alford’s note of bewilderment and Stanley’s 
prodigious inferences), a veritable Minotaur iu the shape of 
vicarious baptism .” 

The Dean of Chester is responsible, next in order, for the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Iiis notes are, as a rule, flat and insipid 
in comparison with those of the lively Durham professor. We 
turned with some curiosity to his commentary on that most per- 
plexing verse (Gal. iii. 20), “ Now a mediator is not a mediator of 
one, but God is one,” only to be disappointed. There are said to 
be two or throe hundred interpretations of this passage, the dilli- 
culty of which lies of course in the doubt as to the meaning of 
the word “ one ” in the two clauses. Dean llowson borrows from 
an unpublished sermon of Canon Evans the assertion that here 
“ the word one clearly points not to number , but quality ” ; and this 
is the hay to his interpretation. But an ordinary reader seeking 
for guidance will profit very little by this disquisition. We find 
4 hel)eon of Chester, in hi9 note on Gal. iii. 2 7, half-inclined, as it 
seems to us, to disparage Luther’s high view of the baptismal 
sacrament. We note with greater approval that on Gal. vi. 6 he 
argues from the phrases “he that is taught” and “him that 
teacheth ” that CAtechi2ing — oral instruction in roligious doctrine— 
has been an ordinance of the Church from Apostolic days. It is 
a happy suggestion, on Gal. iv. 13, that the “iniinnily of the 
flesh v mentioned by the Apostle refers to a special experience of 
his “thorn in the flesh,” and that the companionship of St. Luke 
“ the physician ” was due in some measure to St. Paul's constant 
need of medical help. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians has been entrusted to the Rev. 
Frederick Meyrick. We are glad *0 sec that he has the courage 
to argue that the quotation (in Ephes. v. 14) “Awake thou thut 
sleepest” is from a Liturgical hymn, as Theodorot was the first to 
point out. The quotation is introduced by the words " JTe 
ttiith,” which is not Altered, as it might well have been, by the 
Revisers into the more general phrase “ It saith.” How is it that 
Mr. Meyrick, writing on Ephes. i. 13 and iv. 30, docs not tell his 
readers that the “seal of the Lord ” means Confirmation P Any 
acquaintance with the Office Books of the Greek Church would 
hAve reminded him of this. Mr. Waite, on 2 Cor. i. 22, is equally 
at sea on the matter. 

The Dean of Raphoe, Dr. G Wynne, follows with the Epistle 
to the Philippians. We think highly of his critical and exo- 
getical skill. He is remarkable, too, for moBt extensive and 
varied reading. In bis introduction, for example, we find him 
quoting a despatch of Lord Salisbury s after the Congress of Berlin, 
in order to show the importance eveu in our own days of Cavalla 
(the ancient Neapolis), the seaport of Philippi, where St. Paul 
must have landed. He cites also Lord Macaulay from tho Edinburgh 
Review, and even borrows illustrations from the Offices of the 
Church of Sarum. Dr. Jeremie, the late Dean of Lincoln, had 
loft, it seems, some notes on this Epistle, which are mostly given 
wita the initial “ J ” subscribed. They are, however, worth but 
little, and need scarcely have been printed. We are glad to see 
Dean Gwynne making constant references to a most valuable 
specimen of modem Cambridge scholarship, Mr, Swete’s edition of 
the commentaries of Theodore of Mopsucstin. Is there not, we 
may ask, much to be said for considering the phrase “your 
messenger * (lit, “apostle”) as applied to Epaphroditus, in Phil. ii. 
2 s, to imply that he was the Bishop of Philippi ? This was 
Theodorete opinion, and few ancient commentators surpass that 
Father in accuracy and sound judgment. So, too, Luther of old, 
and Bishop Lightloot iu pur own times, have concluded aa to the 
ecclesiastical rank of Epaphroditus from the fact that in Phil. iv. 3 
St. Paul calls him his “ true yokefellow.” 

We come now to what is by fur the most brilliant section of the 
volume before us. The Epistle. to the Colossians, the two Epistles 
to the Theasalonians, and the short Epistle to Philemon, have all 
been annotated by the Bisbop of Derry. Tho introduction to the 
first-named Epistle is a singularly beautiful and poetical disquisi- 
tion, sound in its theology, animated in style, and bearing marks 
of the most wide and varied culture. We may note in parti- 
cular a reference to the singularly interesting Christian churches 
still remaining in Thessalonica, some of them now used as 
mosques. The Bishop’s authority in this matter is, how- 
•evef, only Sir George Bowen’s Mount Athos , Thessaly , and 
Epirus, He does not seem to have made acquaintance with 
M. Texier’s splendid volume on tbe Churches of Thessalonica, 
edited by Mr. Pullan. Turning from architecture to music, we 
find an admirable additional note on tbe “ psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs” of Ool. iii. 16. The Bishop here pleads earnestly 
for the artistic excellence of the Church's song in public worship. 
He contends that the Apostle’s phrase “ singing with grace ” means 
“gracefully ” or with sweetness and beauty. It is the less sur- 
prising to find him, as being a hymnologist himself, quoting, on 
CoL L 18, tbe Septuagesima hymn of the Ancient Latin Church 
for the sake of its theology. Unlike some of his coadjutors, the 
Bishop of Derry never fails to give a plain and sound exposition of 
difficult passages. Nothing, for instance, could be better than his 
notes on “ the first-born of every creature ” (Ool. i. 15), as against 
any Arian or Sorinian exposition of the phrase. Again, he anti- 
cipated tbe Revisers in omitting the words “ of the Father,” and 
reading, with Bishop Lightfoot, “ the mystery of God, even Christ,” 
in CoL ii. 2. This rendering, we need not nay, eoncetvee the word 
CM* to be in apposition grammatically with Bishop 
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Wordsworth had adopted a less satisfactory rendering — “ the 
mystery of God, Christ.” Bishop Alexander hae found in the ex* 
quisitely pathetic and beautiful Epistle to Philemon a most con- 
genial subject. His whole treatment of this epistolary master- 
piece is admirable. He has spared no pains in his task, which haa 
evidently been a labour of love. Every collateral suggestion heap- 
ing on the Epistle is thoroughly discussed and examined. Wa 
may specify, as remarkable for its force and eloquence, his 
description in the introductory observations of the honors of 
Roman slavery. There is an instructive plea for the existence of 
material churches even in the earliest Apostolic times, suggested 
by the phraso “ tho Church which is in thy house,” We note 
here, however, that the general editor has not remembered that, 
while the Bishop of Derry translates im rb ovro, in Acts ii. I and 44, 
“ to the same place,” Canon Evans iu this same volume denies any 
local meaning to the phrase in that passage, which he explains as 
meaning there “ for the same purpose.” 

It only remains to say thut the three Pastoral Epistles, to 
Timothy and Titus, aro briefly annotated by tho Bishop of London, 
while an excellent general introduction is provided to them by 
Professor Wace. The Bishop, we observe, dwells strongly on the 
spiritual graces, the charismata , of Holy Orders. lie considers 
“ tho laving on of hands *’ of Ileb. vi. 1 to mean ordinAtion. But 
surely tfio context of that passage, in which laying on of hands is 
connected with baptism, and in wnich both ordinances are reckoned 
among “ the principles of the doctrine of Christ,” points to Con- 
firmation rather than to Ordination as having been in the Apostle’s 
mind at that time. 

Tho volumes of The Speaker's Commentary which we have now 
noticed is undoubtedly a most valuable addition to the series. 
We could have wished, indeed, that there had been more unity 
of view and more equality of critical power among the several 
contributors. But, at any rate, this important Commentary 
improves, rather thbn deteriorates, as it approaches its com- 
pletion. 


THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS.* 

T HE recent visit of the King of the Sandwich Islands to this 
country makes any work which throws light upon tho people 
and geography of the Pacific Islands welcomo at the present mo- 
ment. The great interest shown for, and the cordial reception given 
to, one whose predecessors were but a few years ago nothing better 
than petty chiefs of barbarous cannibal tribes may appear at tint 
sight to be due only to good-natured curiosity, but it has really a 
certain political significance. The cutting through of the Isthmus 
of Darien is now only a question of time, and when that work is 
accomplished tho strategic and commercial advantages of the 
Pacific Islands will become a matter of serious concern both to 
Europe and America. There can be no necessity to conciliate, from 
a diplomatic point of view, the petty potentates themselves, but 
tho mere existence of friendly relations with them may hereafter 
exercise a beneficial influence in preventing possible rivalries And 
jealousies on the part of greater Powers. 

The volumes before us give a graphic account of one of the best 
known of these groups of islands, in the form of letters written to 
friends at home. Although this style of composition is generally 
rather wanting in literary finish, it has its advantages in presenting 
fresh and graphic pictures of the scenes and life deacrioed. The 
domestic arrangements lor an English family in Fiji are not all 
that can be desired. At Levuka everything is dear and bad, but 
the servants are the worst of all — they are even a greater plague 
lliun the race at home. Looking very intelligent^ they prove 
utterly stupid, neglect their work the moment their employer’s 
back is turned, and, though “ indifferent honest,” cannot resist the 
temptation to steal towels and handkerchiefs for articles of attire. 
As it would be perfectly proper for them to use thingB belonging 
to their own chiefs nothing must be said to them, hut the practice 
is, we should imagino, rather inconvenient. 

The strange lack of lower animal life is one of the most remark- 
able peculiarities of these islands, and accounts in a great degree 
for the cannibalism that was formerly so prevalent there. There 
were no indigenous four-footed creatures but rats and flying foxes, 
and even the pigs which now run wild in some of the jungles were 
brought there by the Tongans, who also introduced oats, ducks, and 
fowls. The names of the other animals, seem (mutton), go* (goat}, 
bullama kow (beef), are sufficiently indicative of their origin. 
Venomous reptiles arp fortunately unknown, but a trap for the 
unwary exists in the tree-nettle, a large forest tree of magnificent 
foliage, the leaves of which when touched administer a sung, the 
burning anguish of which endures for days. The kaukaro, or itch 
plant, is another strange and dangerous growth 

Instances have occurred [says the author] when a man, having ignorantly 
selected this wood, either as timber from which to feshion hie canoe, or a 
spar suitable for his mast, and incautiously sitting on the weed while 
carpentering, has discovered when too late that the subtle poison had 
entered by every pore, and that his whole body was rapidly breaking out 
into angry spots, causing an irritation utterly unbearable and lasting fbr 
months, sometimes years. 

The yanyona root, elsewhere in Polynesia called kava, Is the only 
stimulant the islands po ssess . It is prepared by chewing, ana, 
though not pleasant to the taste, is much sought after, as its effeote 
are peculiarly exhilarating and refreshing. Drunkenness from lu 
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qm does not aflcot the brain, but paralyse the muscles^ ho tluvt ti 
mta lies heMeae on the ground perfectly aware of all that is going 
on around him. . 

v 7 *? gjimpeesjwhich the Author gives us of the religion and 
beliefs of the Fiji Islanders are interesting, and possess considerable 
value as contributions to comparative mythology. The Kai Tholes 
(or Highlanders), for instance, have many legends And fairy 
tales which bear a strange resemblance to thoso of Northern 
popular mythology. Thus tho pine forests are haunted by tiny 
men, called V 4 l£ f with high conical heads; they carry clubs, 
which they throw at all trespassers, who go mud in consequence. 
A fern leaf carried in the baud is, however, sufficient to ward off 
the evil influence. The Fijian, in fact, peoples every remarkable 
spot, whether grove, dell, cave, or rock, with invisible beings, whom 
he fears and propitiates with offerings. Such a being exactly cor- 
responds to the genius hoi of tho ancient Romans and the jinn or 
genie of the Arabs, familiar to us through the Arabian Nights ; 
and the existence of the superstition shows how prone the human 
wind is in its infancy to adopt the same ideas all over the world. 
It is curious also to note tho constant recurrence of tree and rock 
worship amongst primitive and savage tribes. The pagan races of 
Palestine and Syria had their sacred groves and stones to which 
divine honours were paid; and even now the peasants of the Holy 
Land and tho Desert Arabs have their sacred trees and holy rocks. 
In Fiji we moot with tho same thing, although the sacrificial 
customs of the Cannibal Islanders were even lar greater abomi- 
nations than were the unholy riles of Baal : — 

The mission station in Iku must have been indeed u hateful homo in 
those days, when you could not look down from the windows lo the town 
below without witnessing scenes of unspeakable horror, the very thought 
of which is appalling ; when tho soil was saturated with blood nnd the 
ovens were never cool, by reason of the multitude of human victims con- 
tinually brought to replenish them. Now tho silo of the ovens is marked 
only by greener gross; but on old tree close by is covered, branch and 
stem, with notches, each one of which is n record of some poor wretch 
whose skull was dashed against a stone nt the. temple, the foundations of 
which are still to be seen o few steps furth* r on. The tree is the sole sur- 
vivor of a sacred grove winch, like that at Kewa, was cut down on account 
-of the superstitious reverence attaching to it. 

The religion of Fiji was intimately connected with its rather 
peculiar gastronomy, and the human victims sacrificed to an idol 
•or devil were invariably eaten. No important ceremony of any 
kind could, indeed, be performed without this horrid accompani- 
ment, and the records of the earlier missionaries who were eye- 
witnesses of these atrocities reveal an amount of inhumanity and 
savagery that is almost incredible. We read, lor instance, in an 
account of the town of Rewa — 

Jackson (an Englishman who, thirty years ago, wns detained amongst 
i I ip».c people for two years) relates an* incident of peculiar interest, as an 
illu (ration of saciitico to the earth spirit* — a custom which British anti- 
quarians tell us wns formerly practised hv our pagan ancestors, and of 
which traces have till very recently lingered among us. A new house was 
a hunt, lo be built for the ehief, Tui Dreketc, and the people assembled from 
nil tributary villages to bring tlicir offerings and dance and make merry. 
\ series of large holes were dug to receive the main posts of tho house ; and 
as soon as these were reared, u number of wretched men were led to the spot, 
and one was compelled to descend into each hole and therein stand upright 
w ith his arms clasped round the pole. The earth wusthuu idled in, and the 
miserable victims were thus buried alive, deriving wlmt comfort they might 
final the belief that the task assigned them was one of much honour, ns en- 
suring stability to the chief's house. The s.iim* idea prevailed with respect to 
launching a chiefs eanue, when the bodies of liviug men were substituted 
for ordinary rollers — a scene which Jackson also witnessed, and quotes to 
prove how cruelly the tributary tribes were treated by these Rows chiefs, 
one of whom he accompanied to a neighbouring isle. '\ hey came to a place 
called Na-ara-Balo (meaning “ to drag over,” literally corresponding to 
our own Tarbort), a low, narrow isthmus joining two islands together. By 
dragging the canoes across this half mile of dry lund, they were saved a 
long row round the island. On landing they found the villagers entertain- 
ing the people of another villngo which had fallen under tho displeasure of 
Jfcwa, and at tho bidding of the chief these pcoplu allowed tlicir guests to 
be surprised in the night, when forty were captured, and each being bound 
hand and foot to the stems of banana trees, wero then laid os rollers, face 
uppermost, along the path by which tho canoes were to be dragged across 
the isthmus. The shrieks of the victims were drowned by the bawling 
songs of their captors, and, with one exception, nil were crushed to death, 
fine poor wretch lingered awhile in torture till the m ens wore made ready 
in which all were cooked, the guests of the previous day affording the feast 
for this. 

Only tlioae who had been killed were considered good for food, 
hut the Fijians bad right royal banquets whenever a battle hud 
taken place. Thus, in Nomenn, in the year 1S51, titty bodies were 
oookedfor one feast; and when th& people of Rau were nt war 
with Verata, they carried off 260 bodies, seventeen of which they 
sent to Bewa just as presents of game arc went out after a battue 
here. A wooden fork was made use of iu eating human flesh, 
as it was supposed to cause a skin disease. One of these instru- 
ments is figured on the cover of the work. The custom of public 
dinners on % large scale has survived the heathendom of the 
plaoe, and is aa much a public institution in Fiji ns it is in 
the city of London. At a great meeting of chiefs at Bau, in 
January 1880, on the return of Sir Arthur (Jordan to England, 
the menu included 104 pigs and a largo shark roasted whole, 
the latter being a substitute for the boUola or human meat 
of cannibal days. The taste for the latter delicacy still survives, 
and one young chieL being asked by Miss Gordon Gumming 
whether the manner of preparing human flesh was not different 
•.from that in which pork whs cooked, misunderstood the question, 
and answered with suspicious unction, “ Oh ! there’s no comparison 
f between them— human flesh is so much the best.” 

But the take of earlier oannibalism are not the only horrors 
which mar these otherwise pleasant pages. The islands were visited 
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with an epidemic of mensleB, which proved as dreadful a scourge as 
auy recorded plague of Europe or the East. ThiB sad event marked 
the beginning of the British rule. Tho old King, after ceding 
the islands, weut to Sydney to pay bis respects to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and there caught measles. The disease spread rapidly, 
and, owing partly to tho impossibility of isolating the patients or 
adopting tiny sanitary measures whatever, it developed into so 
terrible a plague that in a short space of time one-third of tho 
whole population died. A war with some revolted tribes also 
varied the monotony of the author's stay «in the islands, and the 
English officers hud several opportunities of establishing the fact 
that cannibalism has not vot quite died out. 

' In 1867 the Reverend Thomas Baker and seven Christian mis- 
sionaries were murdered and eaten at one of the islands. It is a 
curious fact tlint no less than six villages now lay claim to the 
possession of tho martyr's head. This reminds us of the Holy 
Lund, where the head of St. John the Baptist is preserved at 
Samaria, Damascus, and Aleppo. Perhaps nothing brings more 
forcibly home to us the circumstance of the wonderful reform 
effected by Christianity than that it should have taught such 
savages to act upon its concisely formulated protest against all these 
inhuman barbarities in the command to “ do ns you would bo done 
bv,” lor now those frightful customs have almost entirely ceased. 
Indeed, it is hard to realize that a people so friendly and gentle as 
the Fiji Islanders are now described as being, nnd umougst whom 
so earnest nnd childlike a devotion to Christianity seems to pre- 
vail, could have taken part only a short time ago in such fearful 
crimes and orgies. The present King of Fiji, Thakombau, to 
whose enlightened and energetic conduct the success of missionary 
enterprise in the islands and their ultimate transfer to British 
rule is due, was not always the exemplary character he is now 
reported to bo. Tho first iifty years of his life were passed in the 
deepest darkness of cannibal heathendom, and when his father, a 
terrible old chief, died, Thakombau exercised tho privilege of an 
oldest son. and with his own hand strangled his mother and 
assisted in performing tho same kind oilice for the other widows. 
King George of Tonga also played some part in the conversion of 
the islands. This monarch, by tho by, is tho one who amused hia 
white friends at the breaking out of tho war between France and 
Germany by issuing a proclamation that bo intended to remain 
neutral. 

As the picturesque record of a sojourn in littlo known lands, and a 
thrilling account of customs which are happily becoming things of 
the past, At Home in Fiji is a very interesting and readable work. 


LETTERS AND TAPERS OF TIIE REIGN OF IIENRY VIII* 

( Second Notice .) 

W E learn from the despatch of tho Imperial Ambassador, of 
which we gave Borne account in our last article, that Dr. Led 
was of opinion that nothing could bo done in the matter of tho 
divorce if the Queen persisted in her allegation of virginity at the 
time of her marriage with the King; and also that the Duke of 
Suffolk and his wife, tho Queen-Dowager of France, would, if they 
dared, have ollered all possible resistance to the uiarringo. Anno 
Boleyn, though she had yet to wait she knew not hot* long — and, 
in point of fact, did wait nearly a year and a half — before she was 
actually married, must havo boon pretty suro of her ground. She 
seems to have exercised on absolulo sway over the King, and actu- 
ally at this time threatened the Controller of the Household that 
when she was Queen sho would deprivo him of his oilice. The 
volume wo are reviewing reaches beyond tho date of the marriage. 
But it contains not one word of suspicion that it had taken place. The 
remarkable expression in Cranmer's letter that tho marriage cere- 
mony was performed “ much about St. Paul’s day ” has misled all 
historians, who suppose that he must have intended tho Festival of 
the Conversion of bt. Paul, January 25, 1533. But it is almost 
certain that he meant St. Erken wald's day — i.c, November 14, 
1532 — on which Sanders and others have said tho marriage took 
place. The Pope’s Breve warning the King on pain of excom- 
munication to dismiss Anno und take back Catharine was dated 
the very next day ; but it wns too late, Anne was already married, 
and the concoalmcnt of the day was meant to allow of the suppo- 
sition thut she had boon married at any previous period which 
might be conjectured by any curious inquirer. 

Tho phaso of the case for tlie divorce which occupies nearly 
tho whole of this volume is the protest of the King of England 
against being summoned to Rome for its trial. It is very dreary 
work following tho history of the consistories held, and the 
technical difliculties in the way of admitting Sir Edward Game 
in the capacity of Excus&tor. Several of the documents connected 
with this part of the caso appeared for the first time in the Oxford 
Records of the Reformation ; but probnbly nearly every accessible 
paper on tho subject will be found in "Mr. G air doers volume. 
But, though wo suppose the editor was not bound to insert every 
document that has appeared in print, it would havo been more 
convenient if he had added the few documents that are supplied 
in the Trevelyan Papers, as also the account of the Acta Con- 
sistorialia, as published by Br. Maziero Brady in bis usoful work 

• Let fen and Papem t Foreign and Domestic, of the Feign of Henry V1IL 
Preserved in the Ihxblic Record Office, the British Museum, atui elsewhere 
in England. Arranged and Catalogued by James Goirduer, Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Roils and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’* Secretaries of State. VoL V. 
London : Longmans & Co. 1880. 
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on 11 the Episcopal Succession of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
A.n. 1400 to 1875.” It would have added but a few pages to the 
volume, and would have in one or two cases supplied information 
not to be found, or at best only to be found with difficulty, as to 
the dates and proceedings of the Oonsistory Court at Home. 
Thus the letter of February 13, from Ghinucci and Benet to the 
King, was, no doubt, intended to give the earliest intelligence that 
it had been determined not to admit the Excusator ; but we only 
learn, from the following extract from Dr. Maziere Brady’s volume, 
that the refusal was male the very day before 

Die 12 Febrnarii 1531 fait Constatoriura in loco consucto in qao Reve- 
rendus D. Panlus Capittsuccius retulit quondam Anglicum comparuisse 
tanquam nnum do populo ad excutsanduw liogem Anglin eo quod non 
oomparebat in causa matrimonii. 

And this is the moro important because, in a letter written by 
Mai to the Emperor of tno snino date, he speaks of this Con- 
sistory having oeen held on the 10th. Two accounts agree 
in placing it on the 10th, and it is possible the copy from which 
Dr. Maziere Brady printed was in error. 

Again, there is an entry in the Bnrberini MSS. concerning the 
Consistory of December 11, 1531, which bIiows that Dr. Gairdner’s 
conjecture that Christmas must be read for Easter in Mai’s 
despatch to the Emperor, which is dated on the following day, is 
correct. The delay it appears was really granted till the Festival 
of the Epiphany, 1532, aud accordingly the next Consistory was 
held on the 8th January. Mai’s despatch whs in Spanish, and in 
all probability the word used is Pascua, without the addition of 
de Nuiividad It was not an uncommon mode of designating 
Christmas at that timo in Spain. Wo remember that Don Pascual 
de Gayangos found the same expression in one of the documents 
analysed in his last volume, and translated it Easter, though it 
plainly meant Christmas. 

Matters were now drawing to n conclusion. Everybody except 
the English Ambassadors saw that the judgment could not 1>6 
delayed much longer, and that sontcnco must be pronounced 
against the King. On the 25th January, 1532, Dr. Ortiz in- 
formed the Emperor that the English lmd petitioned for delay 
on the ground that fear of the Emperor prevented the advo- 
cates whom they had writton for from appearing, and that 
they had been allowed till the end of the month, and that the 
Pope had told him he was determined to give sentence u even 
though the Kings of Franco and England should separate from 
the Apostolic see.” On the very same day Clement wrote to 
the King of England a gentle letter of remonstrance, hoping 
that he would not oblige him to forsake the character of a 
loving father and assume the function of a judge; but that he 
would recall Catharine to his Court and put away the woman with 
whom he was epenly cohabiting. Another despatch of the period 
speakB of Anne Boleyn having recently had u miscarriage ; but, as 
the document in question was not written from England, it 
only gave currency to a report, and must be taken for what it is 
Worth. Notwithstanding all appearances, the disputes about pre- 
liminary matters were destined to delay the cause for many 
months, nor was it till March 23, 1534, that the definitive sentence 
was pronounced which ordered the King to tako back Catharine as 
his wife on the ground that the marriage was valid. Here, how- 
evor, w h are%!itldpating matters, os the volume before us does not 
teach beyond the end of the year 1532. 

One naturally expects to find in such a volume as this some 
tidings of the future Archbishop Cranmer, about whom opinion 
seems of late to have taken a turn — State papers seeming to reveal 
to us the character of a time-serving hypocrite, instead of a saint 
and a martyr. But, though there are so many documents analysed 
from the originals at Vienna, they do not tell anything that 
was not tolerably well known before ; and this iS the more re- 
markable because be was with the Emperor as Ambassador during 
the year 1532, from January till November, when he was re- 
called, for the express purpose of pronouncing againBt the marriage 
with Catharine of Aragon. He is noticod ns on his way home at 
the beginning of 1531, and as succeeding Sir Thomas Elyot as 
Ambassador in the following year. lie had reached Batisbon where 
he met Elyot, March 14, and he is still there August 28 and 
September 4, from whence he was recallod October 1, when 
Hawkins was substituted in his place. On October 20 bo was at 
Villach, and evidently bad heard nothing of Warham’s death. 
And it was not till November 18 that the letter of recall reached 
the Emperor, with whom bo wds residing, at Mantua. On Mb 
way home he was ton leagues oft' from Lyons December 9, and 
must have reached England some time before tbe ond of the 
year 1532. The meeting of the King and Cranmer at the 
bear-baiting, when the archbishopric was given him, must, if 
the story be true, have taken place almost immediately on 
Ids arrival. The documents in this volume enable us to 
determine the whereabouts of Cranmer during the whole year, 
And so to expose the errors both of Strype nnd of Herbert. The 
former represents Cranmer as not returning to England at all in 
S531, and the latter makes him present at the marriage on Novem- 
ber 14. Cranmer himself tells us he did not know of the mar- 
riage a fortnight after it hud taken place. And, in point of fact, 
he could hardly have heard of it till his arrival in England, 
more than , a month after. 

With regard to this subject we have been sorely puzzled By a 
note appended to Chapuys’s despatch to the Emperor cSf 
January 22, 1 532. The passage in the letter is as follows : — 

‘ The new Ambassador to the Emperor will start in a few days. Does not 
know why they are discontented with the present Ambassador. This t ia*n 


is one of the doctors who was at Bologna with the Earl of Wiltshire, on 
whom and his daughter he depends entirely. He has written In fevonr of 
the divorce and was one of the translators of the King’s book. Expects he 
will be ordered to obtain opinions from tab German universities whether 
Lutheran or otherwise. If he has no better fhture than. the Augustinian 
Lutheran whom the King caused to oome here with a safe conduct. he will 
not do much. Tho said Lutheran returned as he came with much ill-will 
from the English. 

Now all this evidently refers to tho recall of Sir Thomas Elyot 
aud the substitution of Dr. Thomas Cranmer in hk place as Am- 
bassador with the Emperor. The matter is so evident that we 
should not even have expected a note at the foot of the page to 
explain who was alluded to ; but undoubtedly a reference to this 
place ought to have appeared in the index under the bead of 
“ Cranmer,” instead of wnioh we have a note substituted saying, 
“ It docs not appear that any new Ambassador was really sent to 
tbe Emperor for somo time after this date.” It is true, 4;he letter 
of credence for Cranmer, dated January 24, does not appear in tide 
volume or elsewhere that we know or. But it is mentioned by 
Seckendorff, and it is plain from other documents in the volume 
that Cranmer started on his journey a very few days afterwards 
towards tho Court of Charles. 

There were rumours abroad that the King had' married his 
mistress, “ that diabolical woman,” as Muxetula calls her ; but it 
was not commonly believed, and it must have been known that it 
was not so when she was raised to the rank of a Marchioness on 
September 1, 1532, preparatory to her accompanying the King 
across the Channel to his interview with Francis. The French 
King was of course nothing scandalized At the nature of the con- 
nexion of his dear brother of England with Anne Boleyn, but 
must have wondered at the infatuation of the persistent desire to 
make her his Quoen. 

The interview of the two Kings was conducted on the grandest 
scale, almost recalling tho glorioB of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. But Henry did not gain all he wanted by the interview. 
Mr. Gairdner truly remarks in his preface that as a great demon- 
stration of tho close alliance between England and France tho 
interview was undoubtedly a success. He has described the 
state of affairs very neatly: — “If Francis could have been in- 
duced to recognize the favourite as Queen of England, Heury 
no doubt would have been emboldened to defy the censures 
of the Vatican. But Francis, though not an over-scrupuloua 
persou in what concerned mere social morality, was not likely 
to countuua..ju an open violation of Church law in dofianco 
alike of tho Pone and the Emperor, merely fur the sake of 
his most clear Brother nnd ally, lie was willing enough to 
dance with the Marchioness of Pembroke; but to dishonour tbe 
Emperor’s aunt by acknowledging any one as Henry's queen was 
a responsibility bo could not have been willing gratuitously to 
incur ’ (p. xxviii.) 

There are many other points in this volume well worthy of 
study for any ouo who is tolerably acquainted with tho outline of 
the history of the period. Most people will probably have to un- 
learn much of what they have been taught to believe by popular 
historians, for if there is any period in English history that has yet 
to be written, it is undoubtedly the history of the reign of 
Henry VIII. from the full of Wolsey to the accession of 
Edward VI. 


CREDULITIES.* 

U PON Mr. Jones the mantle of the late Mr. Timbs appears to 
have fallen. Mr. Jones may be proud perhaps to be named 
in tbe sAme breath with Mr. Tixnbs, though, in good troth, we do 
not intend to compliment him even wheu we add that the pupil Is 
worthy of his master. The material here gathered is tolerably 
amusing. We do not often find so much of the kind garnered 
between two covers. Of numberless authors cited, each brings his 
own little bundle of rubbish ; and it is reserved for Mr. Jones merely 
to provide a store for it. Unfortunately, to carry out the parable, 
the stuff has not been arranged in the storehouse, and, should the 
Authors desire to get it back again, they may not find it easy to 
know their own. Here and there a passage u duly labelled ; but 
even the labelling is often defective, and is sometimes, so to speak, 
second-hand, betraying a fact in tbe history of some particular 
pieces. They have passed through one store after another, until their 
original inventors have been forgotten. There may be some kind 
of object in these storehouses of useless knowledge. Many books 
which pretend to be collections of prehistoric mots intended to 
throw light on the manners, bad or good, of modern mankind, are 
little bettor than Mr. Jones’s book on Credulity j but, as a rule, there 
has been some philosophical system pursued, and the pigeon-hole* 
of the store-room are arranged in an intelligible sequence. In the 
volume before us there are clear divisions, and each chapter is itself 
subdivided, but the apparently purposeless mixture of different 
kinds of facts, and tbe absence of anything like an adequate index, 
render it useless to tbe student. Thfe very fixet requirement of 
such a book is a full and correct index. To test Mr. Jones’* 
compilation, after reading a number of scattered notes ini different 
places on, for example, the superstitions connected with Thursday, 
we find that the word 4 ? Thursday * does not occur in the index v . 
Again, there is a carious and lengthy list from a French sources . 
of the judicial prosecutions of animals ftr Crimes hi tho,ftiddlo v 
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am* This list occupies pages 303-305, and is duly entered in 
the index. Some thirty eases further on is a similar list from a 
tftaaHh source, ipropl Nothing in particular, and there ie no 
mention of it that we can find in the index. The index itself is 
in a sense alphabetical, but a majority of the entries are under 
such headings as “ Luck,” or “ Superstitions,” and are arranged 
much as they come. It will be seen that in order to make any 
jise of the book the reader will be obliged to make bis own 
index, and the more so because the paragraphs are put into pages 
just as they were shaken out of Mr. Jones's portfolio, care 
only being taken to keep certain general subjects together. 
Thus one page begins with an account of an ancient ceremony 
of sheep-blessing, performed apparently in London, but this 
is not very clear; the second paragraph relates to the worship 
by< the Romans of Pales, the goddess of sheepfolds; the third 
mentions Baal Zebub as the protector of the people of Ekron from 
gnats ; the fourth mentions {he tutelary deities of Olympia, Elis, 
Troy, and other places; the fifth gives us a quotation from 
Plautus as to the sacred pigs of the ancients. It will be Been at 
a glance that this is very amusing reading, but that it would be 
impossible to make any serious use of such mixtures. 

There is a certain kind of arrangement discernible in the table 
of contents. _ The sea and seamen, with various anecdotes more or 
less entertaining about them, take up rather more than the first 
hundred pages. Then come notes aoout miners, amulets, talis- 
mans, ana rings ; then words, letters, and numbers, and divination 
by them. The next chapter relates to the exorcism and criminal 
trials of animals, followed by similar extracts about birds and 
eggs, the volume concluding with a chapter on Luck. It is evident 
from this summary that we need not fear to light upon many dull 
pages. Nor is the book in the least dull, except to the reader who 
goes to it for exact or trustworthy information. But any such 
reader will have been warned by the frontispiece what to expect. 
This curious engraving, by no means badly executed as a work of 
art, represents “the trial of a pig at Lausanne in the four- 
teenth century/’ It is so full of anachronisms that to men- 
tion them all would be to describe the whole picture. One 
point will be sufficient to show its value. Three or the principal 
persons present wear spectacles, and a fourth uses an car-trumpet, 
and this in the fourteenth century. But we have perhaps devoted 
too much time and spAce to an attempt to take Mr. Jonoss book 
seriously. It will be better to accept it for what it is— a mero 
compilation of notes and anecdotes, without any object except to 
amuse the general reader. Viewing it in this light, and consent- 
ing to be amused only, we may find an hour’s recreation in turning 
over Mr. Jones’s pages ; at the same time noting, with Borne sur- 
prise, that the compiler has attained an honour which was never 
accorded to his forerunner Mr. Tiuibs, as he is u bellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Marriages naturally occupy much space in a book devoted, like 
Mr. Caxton’s great work, to the history of human error. Marriages 
in May were still considered unlucky in Italy in 1750, bavs Mr. 
Jones; to which we may add the surprising fact that 130 years 
later the same superstition prevailed in that peninsula, as well 
as in Englaud. Sprinkling the bride with wheat is a custom 
mentioned by Herrick. The modern fashion of throwing rice 
over her seems to come from India, but it has long been common 
in Italy. The Registrar-General — when, we are not told — 
notices the frequency of Scottish marriages on the last day of 
the year. There are more marriages on that one day than on 
any other seven days put together. There may bo reasons for this 
which the student of Scottish morals could give, but Mr. Jones 
contents himself with quoting the fact, us also another from the 
same satisfactory source — namely, that in England few marriages 
take place on Friday. Out of 4,057 marriages in the midland dis- 
tricts of England, not two per cent, were celebrated on Friday. A 
visit to the vestry-room of St. George’s, Hanover Square, would 
have afforded Mr. Jones an example of the same kind nearer 
home. Of a contrary kind is the Scottish experience of Mr. 
Watson, City Chamberlain of Glasgow, who observes that nine- 
tenths of the marriages which come under his notice are celebrated 
on Friday. It is curious to note that in India a rainy day is con- 
sidered unlucky for a wedding, and that in Scandinavia Thursday, 
the day of Thor, or thunder, was also of bad omen. St Eloy, in a 
sermon, warns his fiock from keeping Thursday as a holy day ; and 
Dean Swift, in a letter to Sheridan, rhymes Thursday to “ cursed 
day.” The Esthoniabs consider it unlucky, and in Devonshire it 
has but one lucky hour. Mr. JoneB, who, by the way, makes no 
mention of Thursday as the fatal day of the Tudors, does not 
attempt to generalize from theBf) curious facts, which, indeed, we 
have picked out from different parts of the book. Unlucky days 
in Cochin China— perhaps among the Mohammedan Malays, but 
we are not told— are the third day of the new moon, being 
that on which Adam was expelled from Paradise ; the fifth, when 
the whale swallowed Jonah ; the sixteenth, when Joseph was 
put into the well ; the twenty-fourth, when Zachariah was mur- 
dered; and the twenty-fifth, when Mohammed lost his front teeth. 
The ancient Egyptians were like the Chinese in their careful ob- 
servance of lucky and unlucky days, and Mr. Jones ^mav turn with 
profit for his next edition to Mr. Michell’s amusing Calendar, in 
'U which they are detailed at length, Mr. Jones says that from 
ancieut Egypt the evil or unlucky days have received the name of 
Egyptian days, given them in “a Saxon MS. (Cott. MS. Vitel. 
o. viii. fa. 20). The$ are the last Monday in April, the first in 
August, and the “ first Monday of the going out of the month of 


December,” which leaves us somewhat in doubt as to all thd 
Mondays in that month. 

Tho chapter on birds, though as ill arranged as any of the 
others, contafhs as many notes of interest. The ancient Egyptians, 
as Mr. Jones observes, denoted the soul by a bird. With this he 
connects “a parrot from the East, a partridge, or a goldfinch.” 
But the Egyptian word “ ha,” the soul, was hieroglypnically de- 
noted by a crane. So on the obelisk of Heliopolis* “ baoo,” the 
souls, or the spirits, refers to the intellectual spirits of the temple 
of On. In the later inscriptions a king’s bouI is sometimes 
represented as a hawk; but we have never seen the parrot 
from the East, the partridge, or the goldfinch. In this con- 
nexion a curious legend, well known to the readers of Westward 
Ho / is quoted from IIowel’B Letters as to the Devonshire family 
of Cxenhatn. Howel saw in the shop of a stone-carver a marble 
tomb with an inscription on it in memory of John Oxenham— 
“ In whoso chamber, as he was struggling with the pangs of death, 
a bird with a white breast was seen fluttering about his bed, and 
so vanish’d.” The same story was narrated of throe other mem- 
bers of tho family. The apparition is accounted for in a ballad. 
Tho story of Thomas Lord Lyttelton, who died in 1779 near 
Epsom after seoing a similar vision, is well known. So lately 
as in i860 a cormorant which appeared upon the spire of Boston 
church waB believed to announce the death of the borough member. 
Minors appear to be more superstitious about such warnings 
than even sailors. A collier in South Woles saw a ghostly tram 
drawn by a ghastly horse, one of tho cars bearing what ho sup- 
posed to bo a spoctro representing his own body. “ To slight such 
a manifestation would be tempting his own fate. The substantial 
minor was apprised that a shadow lmd appeared without his per- 
mission, and the following day ho fled from his fate to another 
colliery.” Whistling, it seems, is not permitted in mines. Mr. 
Jones "soznowhat enigmatically adds that sailors share this super- 
stition. He probably intends to refer to the sailor’s common 
practice of whistling for a wind, and docs not appear to be 
aware that in the East whistling is looked upon with disfavour, 
ns a practice full of evil omen. One part of the chapter 
on mining superstitions is so characteristic of the whole 
volume that we may conclude by an account of its hetero- 
geneous contoiitH. It begins with a large capital and a new 
paragraph, ns if to denote a change of subject, tho previous 
division having been chiefly devoted to the superstitions of 
Cornish miners. The flrst paragraph relates to French miners, 
and their belief in the apparition on certain occasions of a white 
hare. Next there is an anecdote about their dislike to working tm 
Sundays. Then follows a quotation from Nicandor Nucius as to 
the colliers of Litfge. Bo far Mr. Jones has kopt pretty near tho 
subject of French mining superstition ; but the next paragraph, 
without tho slightest warning, carries the reader’s attention olf 
to tho West Indies, ami thon to Mexico. A quotation from 
Agricola follows; but Mr. Jones has forgotten to tell us to 
whom it relates. Finally, there is a short passage from a book 
by a Mr. Bogahawo, to prove that Protestant miners, we are not 
told in what part of the world, have a superstitious veneration for 
the palms blessed on Palm Sunday ; and so the chapter ends. It 
will be seen that to enjoy Mr. Jones s pages the reader must lay 
aside all hope of receiving consecutive information, and rest con- 
tent to read notes wholly without arrangement, told without 
object, proving or disproving no theory or opinion, and chiefly 
amusing because of the unexpectedness with which a new subject 
is started, often before tho old one is exhausted, to be itself laid 
aside without any reason, and perhaps taken up a few pages 
further on. Jt is impossible for a reviewer to treat seriously such 
a crowd of undigested, ill-assorted cuttings. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

T HE author of the two little books about Eton life called 
A Day of My Life at Eton and About Some Fellows has now 
brought out a small volume of papers which originally appeared 
in the Cambridge Review, under the title of Cambridge. Trifles (l). 
In an “Advertisement ” he says: — “ I republish these sketches of 
Borne of tho more trifling incidents that go to make up the inner 
life at Cambridge in tho hope that, having served to Amuse the 
Cambridge world when issued separately and one by ono, they 
may to some degree answer the same purpose for the public in 
general when taken all together.” It may he admitted that in 
their collected form they paBS muster as a thing to take up 
and glauco at or through in An odd ten minutes or half-hout; 
but wo CAnnot congratulate the writer on having collected And 
republished them, A Day of My Life at Eton was amusing, 
and even interesting enough, as a really accurate and unpretentious 
record of what many Eton boys’ days are; And About Some 
Fellows , though here und there it verged upon tediousness, was no 
less accurate, and showed a decided advance in writing power on 
the author’s part. Cambridge Trifles , though neither inaccurate 
nor pretentious, is unhappily for the most part very far from 
amusing, being neither better nor worse than the many papers of 
the same kind which have made their appearance at various times 
in fhe various University magazines which have flourished for a 
more or less brief space. The best section of the little volume is the 

(x) Cambridge Trifles; or, Sputteringe from an Undergraduate Pen . By 
■ the Author uf " A l>ay of My Life At Eton.” &c. Collected and revised 
I frbqi the “ Cambridge Review." London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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one headed 2 ir*ppoK 6 yot, in which a fellow-undergraduate—whose 
nature is indicated by the title— recounts his thoughts and deeds 
to the author, and it » to this part of the book that we would 
advise the casusI render or glancer to direct his attention. Iu 
this there are, indeed, some happy touches, one of which wo 
may select as a specimen of the whole:— 1 “But, ns I was 
saying, I don't think, under ordinary circumstances, it's a good 
thing to rood much during the examination. Because it's like 
being in for a race ; you don't go and run a course just before the 
race itself; yon take restand relaxation. I’m taking relaxation 
now ; come round to see yon. Bat be sure and say if you think 
you want to work. Because I wouldn't like any one to say that 
my system interfered with any one eUe’s. Like that follow 
Cachet, you know, who's always dropping in and wasting ones 
time when one doesn't want him.” We may nlft> refer to an 
nccouut of Stt €ppo\ 6 yos and his dog, which is amusing enough ; 
but the other portions of the little book cannot be said to have 
enough merit to justify publication. They might, indeed, con- 
ceivably be useful as an antidote to the rubbish of M Julian 
Home,” inasmuch aa though, in their way, they uro twaddley 
enough, they aro at least not marred by sentimental cunt. But 
it may be hoped that the author could do better work than he 
has here turned out if he would take trouble enough, nud would 
learn to avoid the dangerous pitfalls of attempted snwrtncas. 

It is pointed out in the preface to the present edition of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co.'s French-English and English-French 
Dictionary (2) that the French Academy 44 have in the seventh 
and latest eaition of their Dictionary introduced 2,200 words 
which were not in the preceding editions, suppressed some three 
hundred more, and modified the spelling, accentuation, and 
hyphens of many others.” Accordingly Messrs. Cassell’s Dictionary 
has been remodelled on excellent principles. Obsolete words, 
instead of being romoved altogether, aro distinguished by a 
peculiar mark, and very necessary and laudable additions have 
been made to the now words which the Academy in its wisdom 
has sanctioned, while a list of nouns of double gender with their 
meanings has been added. It may perhaps be doubtod whether it 
was wise to follow the Academy sn printing phtisie , rythme for 
phthiaie, rhythms, and so on ; but this is a very minor point. Of 
the general excellence and completeness of the work there can be 
no doubt ; and one of its moot difficult features, the short treatise 
on French pronunciation, calls for decided praise. No such 
treatise can of course be altogether satisfactory, but the ono before 
us is cowmendably free from errors. Between the two divisions 
of the Dictionary is placed a useful table of French coins, measures, 
and weights, reduced to English terms. Iu turning over the 
French part of the Dictionary we happened to come ou a word the 
existence of v hich we have heard denied by a Parisian, although 
it may be seen inscribed on the windows of various Parisian pot- 
houses — scubac — formed from usquebaugh. Oddly enough, it it» 
not given os an equivalent for whisky in the English part, it is 
perhaps worth noticing, inasmuch as the formation of whisky and 
ecubac from usquebaugh makes something like a parallel to that 
of dvdque and bishop from episcopus. The form wquebac figures 
in the abridgment of Boyer published in 1849. 

The*- latest edition of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable ( 3) may be said to be improved, inasmuch as such absurd 
headings as 4 * Bird— told mo, a little,” have been altered, if not 
xemoved ; but it still contains, which is not surprising, some things 
which are ridiculous enough. Under Box, for instance, wo find 
41 box 0’ the ears . This is the Greek jmx (list), a blow with the 
fist,” and 44 Box and Oox, the two chief characters in John M. 
Morton's farce usually called [the italics Are ours] Box and Car.” 
Again — and this is far more inexcusable than the absurdity of say- 
ing that a thing is #4 usually called ” by its right name — Dr. Brewer 
informs us that br osier, a term which he explains correctly enough, 
is derived from 41 Greek brtwo, to eat.” Dr. Brewer is described 
on his title-page as 14 of Trinity Hall, Cambridge.” Obviously 
when at the Hall be did not devote himself to the study of the 
Greek language. It may be added that noither Dr. Brewer nor 
Mr. Robertson seems to have hoard of au English writer named 
Peacock. On the othor hand, there is plenty of such valuable and 
well-expressed information as this:— 44 Mepbistopheles. A sneer- 
ing, jeering, leering tempter. The character is that of a devil in 
Goethe's Paust. He is next in rank to Satan.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary here to discuss the desirableness of 
such a collection of shippings from classical authors (4) as Meters. 
Jennings and Johnstone have set themselves to compilo. It may 
be enough to observe that they have not shown much knowledge 
or judgment in their choice of translators. 

The two volumes of the 44 Great Artists” series (5) now before us 


(a) A French and English Dictionary. Compiled from the Best 

• Authorities of both languages, by Professors Be holme and Wallace and 
Henry Bridgman. Revised, corrected, mod considerably enlarged from 
the Seventh and latest Edition (1877) of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. By Professor E. Roubauu, B. A., Pirns. 116th Thousand. 
London, Paris,* and New York : Cassell. Petter, Galpin, A Co. 

(3) Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, giving the Derivation . Sourer, or 
Origin Of Common Phrases, Allusions, andJVotds that have a 7Vi/« to Tell, 

f By the Rev. E.Cobbtun Brewer, LL.D. Twelfth Edition, revised and 
corrected; to which is added a concise Bibliography of English Litcra- 
ture, by Eric G. Robertson, M A. London, Paris, and New fiork: 
Cassell, Palter, & Galpin. 

(4) Half-Hours with Greek and Latin Authors . From various English 1 ' 
Translations. With Biographicgl Notices. By G. H. JenUings and 

* IV. 8. Johnstone. London : Horace Cox 

(5) The Great Artists.— Albrecht Dilrer. By Richard Ford Heath, ILA. 
Mantegna and FrancUu By Julia Carhvrighi* London 1 Sampson lAw A 
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are well put together, and there is a great improvement in the 
illustrations as oompared with the earliest volumes of the series. 

Mr. Jerrold's useful little handbook (0) has the sub-title of 44 A 
Oonciao Digest of the L'tws, regulating Copyright in some of the 
Chief Countries of the World, together with an Analysis of the 
chief Copyright Conventions existing between Great Britain and 
Foreign Countries,” and it may fairly be said to fulfil the con- 
ditions implied in this description. Mr. Jurrold, in all his state- 
ments of foreign law, has indicated the source whence he has 
obtained his knowledge, and the 44 place where the English reader 
will find it in the most intelligible form, should he wiali to refer to 
another version of it or to the original.” Au appendix contaius 
some account of the Conventions between Great Britdin of the ope 
part, Franco, Germany, and Spain of the other parts, the proposed 
Convention between Great Britain and the United States, ont^a 
brief sketch of tb« changes proposed by the Copyright Bill winch 
Mr. Hustings introduced into the House of Commons. 

Ladies who go in for whnt threatens to become the tiresome 
institution of bazaars and fancy fairs may possibly find some 
useful hints as to their management iu The Ladies' Bazaar and 
Fancy Fair Book (7) ; but wo cannot say anything iu praise of 
the tasto displayed in the illustration of objects which are sup- 
posed by the author to be suitable for sule. 

Mr. Heath's name is warrant enough for the excellence of the 
little book on fernB (8) with which he has followed up his F*rn 
World. It is worth while to note that, in a few lines prefixed to 
the volume, Mr. Tleath invites all lovers of ferns to “assist him in 
his endeavour to make each subsequent edition more complete 
than its predecessor by forwarding to him data (accompanied by 
fronds) of the finding of any species of l’ern in any localities not 
indicated within the following pages.” 

Mr. Adamson has 44 done what a man can '' by way of com- 
bining a Life of Fichte (9) with a kind of introduction to his 
system in a volume of some two hundred pages. Whether there 
is much gained by publications of this sort is another question. 

Mr. Blakiston’s Early Glimpses (10) is a capitally devised little 
book, in the pages of which a child of an inquiring turn of mind 
is represen tea as learning in the most natural way, from conversa- 
tions with liis father and elder sister, some of the most important 
elementary facts of physical geography. The method is, of course, 
not new in itself, but it lias seldom teen employed more simply 
nnd more successfully. It is perhaps unlucky that the illustration’s 
are of very varying merit. Some, especially those of fish, uro 
decidedly good, while others cannot be praised, and one of a 
waterspout is extraordinarily bad. 

From the Bame author we have the more advanced and equally 
admirable Glimpses of the Earth (1 1), of which the object is *• to 
enable the young to take pleasure in acquiring, and at the saute 
time to save teachers trouble in imparting, a knowledge of the 
earth s surface.” 

A new edition, beautifully illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
has appeared of Mr. Robinson’s Wild Garden (12). It may ho 
convenient, for the sake of readers who may have forgotten Mr. 
Robinson's object, to quote the sub-title of the book, which runs 
Ihus: — 14 Or our Groves and Gardens made Beautiful by the 
Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic Plants; being one way onwards 
from the Dark Ages ot Flower Gardening, with Suggestions lor 
the Regeneration of the Bare Borders of the London Porks.” 

Mr. Stanford has brought out a uew and cheaper edition for 
school use of the late Mr. Keith Johnston’s Physical and J)e- 
srriptice Geography (13). It has been necesBOiy to omit the his- 
torical sketch, but the whole of the strictly geographical informa- 
tion has been retained. 

A second addition has appeared of Mr. Morrison's Historical 
School Geography (14). 

Mr. Roll has collected and republished a series of Geological 
Excursion Papers (15) which had already appeared in the Glasgow 
Evening Times and Weekly Herald. They have been revised mid 
extended for republication, and may be found interestinff bj a wider 
circle of readers than that for which they were originally in- 
tended. 

Mr. Burgess has produced a singularly full and detailed treatise 


,(G) A Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright in Literary and 
Dramatic Works. By Sidney Jerrold, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister- “ 
at- Law. Loudon : Ch&tlo & W indue. 

(7) The. Ladies * Bazaar and Fancy Fair Boohs containing Suggest inns 
upon the (Jetting-vp of Bazaars , jrc. London : Ward, Lock, A Co. *. 

(8) Whets to Find Ferns ; with a Special Chewier on the Ferns round 
London. By Fronds George Heath. Loudon : Sampson Low A Co. 

(9) Fichte, By Robert Adamson, MX Edinburgh and London : \ 
Bluckwood A Sons. 

(zo) Early Glimpses. Introductory to “Glimpses of the Globe,” Ar. 
By J. ]{. lilakiston, M.A., Author of 44 The Teacher,” Ac. Londuu: 
Griffith A Farran. 


(ix) Glimpses of the Earth. Sequel to “Glimpses of the Globe,” A 0. . 
By J . 1 L Blakiston. London : Griffith A Farran. New Yum : Dutton 
A Co. 


fia) Tls Wild Carden, oy w . Kooinson, F.L.S. Illustrated bv 
Alfred Parsons. London : The ** Garden ” Office. New York t Scribner A 
Welford. * 

(13} The London Ueogruphxcat Series — A School Physical and Descriptive^.. 
Geography . By Keirh Johnston, F.B.U.S. Maps and iUastratioua^ 
Londoui Edward Stanford. 

(14) The Historical School Geography . By Charles Jtorrtoa, M.A. V 

London ^jffimpkin, Marshal, A Co. * % 

(15) Among the Bock* around Glasgow ; « Series of Eacurzio+Sktchs* 
and other Papers. By Dngald Bell, furiiteriy Hon. Searetoiy to the 
Geological Society of Glasgow. Glasgow: Mao.ehoas. 
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<m this mystery of coach-building (16), much of which is of course 
eomewhat too technical fo$ the general reader. But the excellent 
“ remarks on keeping carriages,” at the end, should be read by 
all who keep carriages and cave to keep them'ln good order. 

Dr. Vines has prepared a second English edition uf Dr. Prantl's 
41 Text-Book of Botany ’'(17), with certain alterations, chiefly among 
which is the adoption of a different system of classification of 
flowering plants. 

Ten years ago the curate of a fashionable church used to assert 
that, on jtbe whole, he found " genius ” and “ yearning ” the most 
effective texts for dinner-table conversation with the young ladies 
whom he was expected to entertain. Now he probably substi- 
tutes "sanitary” and "esthetic.” Mrs. Ilaweis tells us, in the 
opening paragraph of her pretentious-looking book (18), that “ the 
apatite for artistic instruction is even ravenous/’ and that “ the 
vacuum can be filled as easily as the purse can bo emptied,” bo- 
cause "just now every shop bristles with the ready means,” and 
all at present needed to produce an elegant and refined home is the 
"cool power of choice. As tuuch might be said of the facilities 
for making happy and suitable marriages, yet somehow discords 
still survive ; out that may be owing to the absence of this valu- 
able “ cool power of choice.” If the public for whom Mrs. Ilaweis 
takes the trouble to cater, and whom Bhe facetiously addresses as 
“ indolent lambs,” haVe a digestion as strong os the ravenous appe- 
tite with which she credits them, and a power of assimilation 
oquol to it, they may be able to find some " fine confused feeding ” 
in this scrappy and often contradictory treatise. If they can buy 
a book with such a cover, they will probably enjoy the contents. 
At any rate, the originality of the stylo in which it is written wili 
CArry them on with the hope that some now ideas or useful bints 
may be embedded in the high-sounding periods or under such 
headings as " The Worship of Wreck,” " Exquisite Obstructives,” 
" Transparent Walls.” Mrs. Hawois is very severe upon the slip- 
shod people who class together the furniture used under the three 
Georges, Mario Antoinette, and Napoleon, and call it Queen Anne 
— a term, after all, only used for convenience, as we talk of the 
Renascence ; but she hersolf seems confused when speaking of tho 
brothers Adams (sic) as contemporary with Inigo Jones, and in 
brackotting together Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Street, and Mr. (P) 
Gilbert Scott as Queen Anne architects. It is unnecessary 
seriously to review this conceited book, for the most part only 
composed of extracts, denunciations of no&rly every style that has 
over obtained, and a few recommendations, which, if carried out 
by the " indolent lambs,” would inevitably lead to a trumpery 
incongruity in decoration, even worso than the tasteless ellbrts of 
the modern upholsterer. 

A fifth part of English Etchings (19) is now before us. It 
brings out, with its predecessor^ in a very strong light, the 
difficulty of printing etchings with any uniformity of effect. 
Artists who etch frequently assert that two impressions from the 
sun© plate aro as diftorent as two drawings by the samo hand. In 
the case of the work before ns, we are not tempted to use any such 
exaggeration, because we canouly judgo from one specimen of each 
design ; but the three or four examples in each number are of such 
various degrees of merit, whether from difficulties of printing or 
deficiencies of original power, that, while a fow seem to be of 
great excellence, the rest ure only worth looking at once, if so 
often, In the new number wo are glad to see a view of tho old 
hougo of Sir Peter Pindar, in Bishopsgate Street, by Percy 
ThomnB. It is in every way satisfactory, comparing for accuracy 
with the recent photographs, and for picturesqueness with any other 
print of tho series. An interior, the entrance hall lit Aston, is not so 
doar, and therefore not so interesting, while tho striving after some- 
thing like a liembrandtesquo effect is frustrated by the absence of 
any clear space of light. In a landscape, " Nosr Peterslield,” 
the beauties, which are undeniable, are fully balanced by the 
faults. There is a fir-tree of the most delicately feathery character, 
and a sky which appears to be built up of big white stones instead 
of clouds. Tho critic is tho more inclined to criticize because of 
the very ambitious uud elevated aim of the artist, Mr. Snapc, who 
has but just missed the production of a very fine work ; but ho 
has missed it. On the whole, however, this number is an improve- 
ment on those which have gone before, both from the greater 
excellence of the work and from tho greater interest of tho subjects. 
We are glad to observe thut the publishers promise a series of 
views in old London, of which the Bishopsgato house is the first. 
There will also be commenced very shortly a series of portraits— 
no illustrated periodical can bo said to neglect contemporary por- 
traiture at present — the first of which will be an etching of the 
late Dean of Westminster, and the second ono of Mr. Seymour 
linden. On the whole, if we havo found fault, it is rather 
because the work is worthy of criticism than from any wish to 
detract from the obvious merits of a very charming and, wo must 
hope, very successful publication. It is, in fact, one of the most 
cheering signs of the revival of an interest in art that works like 


(r6) A Practical Treatise on Coach- Building, Historical and Descriptive, 
With 57 Illustrations. By James W. Burgess. Loudon : Crosby Lock- 
wood A Co. * 

(17) An Elcmentury Text-Bank of Botany, Translated fllm the German 
■of lJr. K. Prautl. The Translation revised by 8. H. Vines, M.A., Ac,, 
ftcuturer and Fellow of Christ’s Coll, Cambridge. Second Edition, greatly 
Avtsed. London : Swan Sonnenachqin & Allen. 

(18) The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. Haweii. London ; CUatto A 

Windus. 1881. * 

(y 9 ) English Etchings s a Monthly Publication of Original Etchings by 
Eaytish Artists. London : William Beeves. v * 


these should be produced to attract the attention of the general 
public. 

Art and Letters (20) seems to aim at becoming an English 
counterpart of an old favourite, L'Art. The illustrations are of the 
same character, and, apparently, for the most part from the same 
sources. The idea is an excellent one, for, though very few 
educated English men and women are unable to read French, 
many of them are unwilling to do so if they can get the same 
information in their own tongue. In a preliminary notice the 
editor of this new illustrated magaiino remarks that tho present 
fashion of engraving plates to accompany successive instalments of 
works of fiction affords but au inadequate representation 
of the higher claims of art ; while of necessity, on the 
other hand, the few existing periodicals exclusively concerned 
with subjects of artistic study appeal only to a limited class 
of readers. This is undoubtedly true : but Art mid Letters will 
need very high and sustained efforts indeed if it hopes to carry 
out so ambitious a programme. An attempt is to bo made, so we 
are told, to satisfy a wider public, and to preserve, at the same 
lime, a higher standard of artistic excellence. For this purpose a 
large portion of each number of the magazine is to bo, devoted to 
the consideration of the various forms of artistic production, 
ancient and modern ; and BpeciAl attention will be given to those 
forms of art which are connected with ekillod industry. A 
chapter on the history of lace-making at Burano fulfils this pro- 
mise so far ns it concerns the present number. A large, but deli- 
cate, woodcut by Froment, from llyppolyte Emmanuel Boulanger's 
" Brook,” forms the chief illustration. Beside these features, there 
is a complete tale ; and similar stories or novels are promised. 
Notices of Jean Francois Millet and Frederick Walker are charm- 
ingly written and profusely illustrated. There is a very pictu- 
resque view of the Arch of Augustus at Perugia; and tho number 
winds up with some notes and news of “ the several departments 
of art, literature, music, and the drama.” We wish the new 
magazine all success, and gladly welcome another praiseworthy 
effort to bring the highest forms of art within tho reach of all 
classes. 

No reprint or collection of the works of any of our great men of 
lottors should be more wolcomo than Mr. Matthew Arnold's edition 
of Burke's writings on Irish affairs (2 1). As Mr. Arnold justly 
insists in his prefafco, it is very far from boing os easy as it ought 
to bo to get tho mostorpiccea of our prose writers. This collection 
will do something to supply tho want as regards Burke. 

Mrs. E. James (22) has written a very useful and handy-looking 
treatise on poultry-farming lor Messrs. Wnrd and Lock’s endless 
sorics of useful handbooks. Mrs. James writes for, and gives a 
great deal of good advice to, people who wish to make money out 
of their fowls. 

Perhaps tho people who want to keop the fo^s would do well 
also to purchase Messrs. Ward and Lock’s Handbook of Law jn 
Domestic Matters (23), and then they will know what to do when 
tho fowls are stolen. 

Miss Onnerod will give them useful hints (24) how to escape 
the ravages of insects. 

The pets of the children have a literature in tlicir interest too. 
Boys who are addictod to the mild amusement of keeping rabbits 
may learn from a book published by "The Bazaar ”(25) how to do 
so with tho best results, and, wo hope, also with the idiuimum of 
nuisance to other people. 

(20) Art and Letters. No. 1 . Loudon : Uoniington A Co. October 

1881. . . i 

(21) Littirs, Speeches, and Tract* on Irish Affair*. By lulmuiid 
Burke. Collected und Arranged by Matthew Arnold. Loudon : Macmillan. 
A Co. 1S81. 

(22) Profitable and Economical Poultry-keeping . By Mrs. Eliot James. 
London : Ward, Lock, A Co. 

(23) Handbook of the Law relating to Matters of Domestic Economy . 
London: Ward, Lock, A Co, 

(24) Manual of Injurious Injects. By E. A. Ormciod. London: 
Swun Soiiucnsclicin A Allen. 

(25) The Book of the Babbit. London : u The Bazaar” Office. 1881. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT WORKS, “ CHRIST LEAVING tbe 

A/ PKABTORIUM,” “ Cl HIT ST ENTERING JERUSALEM." and •• MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH." each 33 by 13 Icrr , with “ broamof 1'lUte'i Wife," “Christian Martyrs. "Ac. 
at tho DORfl GALLERY. 96 New Bund Street. Dally, TentoHI*. Is. 


1\/J ATItlOULATION of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 

January 1SM.—A CLASS In all the subjects of thia Examination will be hold at 
GUY’S HOSPITAL, commencing Monday, Ortolwr 10. The Clues Is not cunflnctl to Btudcuto 
«f the Hospital.— For partlculura apply to the I Iran, Guy's Hospital, London. B.E. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

The Connell of University College, Liverpool, are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR 
■to each or the lbllowing Chain i 
* 1. Modern Literaturo and History. 

I. Natural Hlatory 


8. Logie, Mental and Moral 
BaehCtiali 


ral Philosophy, and Political Economy, 
in January 1883. Tho stipend of each Chair will be 
of the loos, tho total stipend being guaranteed to be 


The work of each Chair will commence 

£360 per annum, together with two- thirds of tbe 
not less than 1 A 00 pur annum. 

Candidates are request#'! to send in their applications, and copies of their testimonial^ to the 
Honorary Secratary, not later than November 1, imi . 

*4» W. J. STEWART, //on. Sec. 

r *frut7 3, HBl. «6 Lo r d Street, Liverpool. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

^ I.EOTURKRS In FRENCII »nd GERMAN »r» MEQtTTRED, who will In nneeted 
m oommence work not later than tho middle of January next. The fixed salary will bo small 
4h amount, but the I fcturers will receive the whole of the firs paid hy tho Students attending 
their classes, and wla bant liberty to undertake Private Tuition. 

Applications, with tenmioninls. to be sent In by November 16, to the ETON. SECRETARY of 
Ung|orslty College, «6 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


TTNIVERSITY of LONDON.— PRELIMINARY SOIEN- 

A/ TIFTC (M.U.) EXAMINATION. -Instruction Is given In all the subjects of the above 
Examination at GUY'S HOSPITAL, during the Winter and Summer Sessions. The Class Is 

epnflyi^tn Students of tbe Uuspltal.— Fur lUrthsr particulars apply to the Dear, Guy's 


O JAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL SCHOOL 

E8.— Tho following LECTURES will be given In the Science School at Sonth 

Uux^py. F.R.S.. will cummeneo bis Course of Lectures on Monday, 


^kE^ttiOTRY^Dr. Frankland, F.R.8., will commence his Courso of Lectures on Monday, 

^liE'l^^LUBGY.^Prolhssor W. Chandler Roberts, F.H.8., will commence his Conns of 
Lenin res on Monday, Oct. 10. at Ten a.m. 

jnlYBlCS.— Profiseor Outbrio, F.R.8., will commence his Course of Lectures on Monday, 
Oct. 10, st Ten AJf. 

£ The rApcctivffLaboratortes wen Opened on the 3rd Inst., at Ten A.M. 

‘ * The Prospratu* and lull particulars may bo obtained on application to the Registrar ofthe 
* - Nor mal School of Science, South Kensington. » 

, INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD for*IRELAND 

J- EXAMINERS )8M. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION HOARD are prepared to receive applications 
J “‘ J wiilch the 


Gentlemen who desire to have their names pluced upou the list from 

EXAMINERS in the several subjects for lsa* will be selected. 

Partioulsnaeto remuneration, Ac. ean be hud on application to the Assistant- Comm Is- 

* ^Applications, endorsed ** Examiner,” should be sent in on or before November I next, 
«iprea»ed to the Assistant-Commissioners. 

By Order, 

T^/^ELLINc/iiaM^R^SLdY,} AubUufrGommimioiurB, 

I Street, Dublin i O ctober 6, 1681. 

ITY COLLEGESOFIOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

rha Worden, RICHARD CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Raven Resldsnt Graduate 
rs. tWAbelng specially for Modern Languages. Special jireparatlon for the Universities, 
1 'Armx, andWi competitive Examinations. Exhibition to the Universities of £60 per annum. 

3Ftotd ‘- «c. r«™.»o 


ipHE Rev. J. IL^ROSS, M.A., receives a small number of 

GEN TLEMEN’S RONS to preparo for the Public Schools. High testimonials. Great 
■** * — t, II Sussex Square, Brighton. 



irITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 

ere Is a Deftirtment la connexion with BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT 
I. S| NjMpshlre, for preps rollon for the above Examinations. Honours gained during 
■•w p» ji %ive Appointments to Woolwich Academy. Seventh Place for Indian Civil 

- gHFuu partkulappu appUcathm to the iWu-Mawrmi. 

^fORNINGT RldSPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

^ TheocTopEn 

TOBY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN,' 



GREEN.^neftr HURSLEY, HANTS.— 

iB.A., Oriel Coll., OxfonTagperra YOUNG BOYS for Public 

’iHJITiON 6t ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A Married 

(M. ,A. w Oxo^, W^wf%nj1^has vacancy* forFVFI}£ to prepqrf for 


.. W. J. JEAFFBESON, M.A.Oxon, 



TTIGH CROFT (new GODALMING). —I 
XX - & *3S £szt 

iy to Mr. AbUKmos Stbumax. M, A. 


I-infTvSSi 

home. Be.— Apply 


TO THE VERY FEW PARENTS In perhuiP a million who joarass wifl tofoggU iiljgw 
to see that. In Eduoatlon aa to Houee-hullmng, there eaa be no good lupertreetera o 
a poor foundation. 


tton ftrom 
Educator. — 
this connexion 


are deemed esscutlal la the Colleges. She educates through, hoc 
pictures. Miss D. is accustomed to receive adequate remuneration. 

T ADY B. wishes to recommend very highly a SCHOOL on 

•*-4 the South Coast, where her son has been educated for several yean. The education 
given Is thoroughly good, and the domestic arrangements are exeallenC Tbs Head Master la 
an Oxford M.A., and a Clergyman.— Addraas, Lour B., oara of Mr. F. Golding, Bookse l l er . 
Minster Street. Reading. 


once, well accustomed to Book-keeping. Correspondent 
A moderate salary only required. The highest reforenc 
trustworthiness Address?!!., 6 Villa Road. Brlxtoa, 8.1 


references out be given m to Integrity and 


T»0 NEWSPAPER EDITORS— An experienced 

CORRESPONDENT, for many yearn past engaged rm a loading London 
be open In a fcw days to supply LETTERBor TELEGRAMS.— Address, Om 
L ibrary, 316 Rue Rivoll, Paris. 


A RESPECTABLE COUPLE, giving up housekeeping, would 

*** be glad to meet with a SITUATION of TRUST i town or country. A nobleman or 
gentleman with fishing or shooting Imx would And tliem capable of doing all raqulrcd t havr 
been In g ood families — Address. JIM., 7 Bayhain Stree t. Camd en Town . 

XT AMPSTEAD. — SOUTH iilLL PARK GARDENS, 

11 within five minutes of Hampstead Heath Station. N. London. - TO BE LET or BOLD, 
a Freehold Double-fronted HOUSE, containing fourteen rooms, also bath-room, with a 
constant supply of hot and cold water. Reception and Bed Rooms most conveniently 
arranged. Domestic offices on ground floor i good garden at the rear. The house Is to 
thorough repair, and most pleasantly situated — For particulate apply to Mr. bOUfilr 
House Agent, fit Haverstook Hill, a nd 60 queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

T'O BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a Lady V 

HOUSE. In South Kensington, within ten minutes* walk of Earl’s Court and West 
p;. 3 n Stations. Contains Diulug and Drawing Rooms. Library, and five Bedrooms, and 
good domestic offices. Kent moderate— Address, A. B.,36 Cathuart Road. ». W. 

ffO BE LET, FURNISHED, fop Si* Months, on tho best 

.'7 port of Camnden Hill (no opposite houses), a small HOUSE, prettily Furnished i good 
Library. A Housekeeper left In charge. Kent 3 Guineas per week.— For Cards to View, atuZ 
further particulars, apply to Messrs. Eluood, at Wimpoie Street, W. 


XXYfiRES— TWO GOOD VILLAS (Eleven and Six Bed- 

roo ms) TO LET. Best sanitary arran gements.— Address, B . , En glish Bank, ltyfcrea. 

PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

C OMPAN Y. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA. 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.— SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— 

BOMBAY Weekly l From Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS. CEYLON, Fortnightly l Wednesday. 11 30 P.V. 

CHINA. HTKAlTd, JaI'AN ! „ fFrom Brlndlal, 

ADELAIDE. MELlioURNE, HYDNEY !, I Monday. 

GIBRALTAR, MALTA. EtlYPT, ADE/i, Weekly, by each of the v . 
above departures. 

London OFFiOxai iss LKADENI1ALL STREET, E.C., and 
34 COCKSPUR STREET. 


HOTELS. 

"RRIGHTON— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established* Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladieaand Gentlemen. Bee- Water Service In the Hotel. 

BENJN. BULL. Manager. 


TLFRACOMDE HOTEL.— On th« verge of the Atlfotic. in. 

A Its own Grounds of Five Acre*, with Tennis Lawn. Contains tM Rooms, and fa ** a 
model of sanitary excellence." One of the largest Swimming Baths In Eugland i also Private- 
Sea-water Baths.— .Every information of Makauku. 


T'OTLANI) BAY, Wo of wight, near Alum Bay— TOTLAND 
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ARREST OF MR. PARNELL. 

T HE announcement made on Thursday last of the 
arrest of Mr. Parnell had been long desired in the 
interests of law and order, bnt by most people was hardly 
expected when it came. How long the B&tisfaotion now 
generally felt and expressed may continne undiminished it 
is impossible yet to judge. The Government must cer- 
tainly be congratulated upon having at last done what 
they ought to nave dene long ago ; yet theoongratulations 
cannot but be mixed with reflections upon tho dangers of 
tardiness. The special organ of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet 
bag indeed drawn from the fact that there is a general 
feeling that the arrest ought to have taken plaoe sooner the 
# curious and oomforting conclusion that the Government 
has aoted at tho right moment. It must be admitted, 
however, that, when the thing was onco determined npon, 
Mr. Gladstone lost no chance of making its announcement 
impressive. The Prime Minister had previously made 
the outrageous assertion that the anarchy prevailing in 
Ireland was due to tho cowardice of the landlords. Tho 
Government it was said, or implied, had done everything 
that conld be done to preserve law and order, bnt was 
powerless in consequenco of the apathy of the victims of 
lawless tyranny. But after this amazing utterance, and, in 
some respects unfortunately, also after an utterance of a 
different kind by Mr. Parnell, it occurred to tho Govern- 
ment that there was one thing which they might do, and 
which they certainly could hardly expect the landlords to do. 
That one thing was to arrest, not the subordinates, but the 
leader of the party of tyranny — 44 the man," as Mr. 
Gladstone said with an eloquence which was perhaps 
needless in the oirenmstanoes, “ who has made himself 
44 beyond all others prominent in the attempt to destroy 
44 the authority of the law." 

It is, we fear, an unfortunate accident that, while Mr. 
Parnell’s influence and teaching only led to the Boycotting, 
starumg, and shooting of landlords, tho carding of process- 
servers and of any tenants who dared to be honest, and 
’ the mutilation of homes and cattle, no special notice was 
4 *taken of Mr. Parnell, but that the necessity of arresting 
him became evident as soon os ho put himself in a position 
of special antagonism to the Land Act. The coincidence 
has already been ungratefally made use of by Mr. Dillon, 
and is not likely to be lost sight of. There was a certain 
naivete in Mr. Gladstone's announcing at this stage of 
affairs that his Government, in ordering Mr. Parnell’s 
arrest, u had taftn the first step towards the vindication 
* 44 of law*tynd order, and of the rights of. property " — the 
* existence of whioh Mr. Gladstone has thus tardily and 
suddenly remembered ; but, the first step having beon at 
last taken, it is to be hoped that others will follow, and 
that the Cabinet will do its best to atone for its previous 
shameful vacillation. To have arrested Mr. Parnell is to 


have dene so far well, if it is not quite the feat of daring 

that itiright be thought from Mr. 6 lapstonb's irnsd at the support in tne juurnam elections A’ljie oenaugpwraa 
Guildtmflfbr encouragement and support. But, Mr. Parnell, but it was like a denunciation of timRenoe by the 
arrested, there remain others who are prepared to take Mr. Gladstone for the moment femgot, not onl^toVfcffodl 
hia plaoe and to make capital ont of his arrest. The foot and Salford, but the zealous supoprt whiohfjk$ thpta* 
ip thai an organised sobeme for destroying law and or<Br, tion of Mr. Parnell, was given tty* hit ^lhiwrtf 'to l|r. 
.wbi^hjnjght at one time have been oheoRd with com- Gladstone at tho gdheral election. .The IrishjwrieiV Id 
parative ease, has been allowed to flourish and grow into great towns woft then, as nowghOstil^to the ®ngliah 
alarming proportions* The beginning of its end has now#i^a ex i on a but nevertheless their aid in the agitation 
been made, anditftu# 0 bemopedthat the Govermnent will against Lord Dte ao on s a & ld’ a* G o vormpent *w ps .gratefully 
no longer hesttate*as to the course t# be pursued^ j| | accepted^ TJjie ■ next topjb on /rhfel^Miv ^GlaWc^in: 

■ ■ * ■ ^ f 


MR. GLADSTONE ON IRELAND. - 

T HE concluding sentences of Mr. Gladstone's speech 
on Ireland were not ill calculated to invite a jrettirn 
of the confidence which all good subjects would vrah to 
place in the Government. It would appear that prolonged 
toleration of crime and of lawless tyranny was only to con- 
tinue until the Government had ascertained whether tran- 
quillity will result from the operation of the Land Aot. If at 
last they offeotnally discharge tho plainest, though the most 
painful, of duties, Mr. Gladstone will be justified in his 
appeal to all orders and degrees of mon to support the 
Government. He 14 relies on his fellow-countrymen in 
44 their throe nations associated together, and ho has not 
41 the least douht of the result." The throe nations, (in- 
sisting of England and Scotland and the helpless viotifas 
of misrule in Ireland, would willingly rely in turn on the 
Government which can alone dispose of tho national force. 
The Minister who has hitherto failed to protect the peace- 
able community wantonly insults the victims of oppre«rffozf 
when ho taunts thorn with their failure to defend thffm- 
solves. A Government has no right to stand by while 
force is repelled by force. If Mr. Gladstone referred ontyfgto 
agitation and verbal protests, jie might have remembered 
that a public denunciation of the Land League woi^d be 
instantly followed by social excommunication, if not b^ 
violence or murder. . Even for the Land League Mr. 
Gladstone has a good word, because one of its brafokes 
proposed to try whether its objects could be nttaiqei} 
by the Land Bill. According to Mr. Gladstone tJfl| condi- 
tion or occasion of tho proposed restoration of orcrer mould 
ariso if tho Land Bill were, on trial, ^oj ee ted #y the Land 
League and by the tenantry under their influence. Lord 
Derby, whom Mr. Gladstone qnotos with the praise which 
an eminent convert deserves, has expressed hip bejjof that 
44 tho land question, as regards Irish opi&ien, is 
44 settled, nor in tho least likely to be so." He odds that? 
44 if it wore sottlod, its disappearance from the list qf 
44 controversial topics would only bring on, in a djreoti! 
44 instead of an indirect form, the claim which reafltf 
44 underlies it, tho demand for an Irish Parli&menjUT 
Mr. Gladstone, concentrating as usual his attention onjfity * 
object immediately before his eyes, implicitly encouraged 
the demand for repeal or separation, while he pertinaciously 
insists on tho immediate and grateful aoceptandPof #19 
Land Bill. Lord Derby, with cooler judgment, ridfe^a&i 
the expeotation of gratitude. As he truly say|^ " 

44 of tenure has beeu tho direct result of twq^a^p^Ygqk" 
44 outrago and Parliamentary obstruction." ✓ 

Although tho Irish question was sufficiently engroSfta£ 
to divert Mr. Gladstone's attention in the greater 
his speech from his customary attacks on his opjf ' 

he could not refrain from expressing vmlt Sc 

proval of the conduct of a candidate^who : 
to the Irish malcontents for ttte pulp&3eq|obt 
support in the Durham election Al^jfe oeqpu$vtfa 
but it was like a denunciation of tf^ 

Mr. Gladstone for the moment fa 
and Salford, but the zealous sup| 
tion of Mr. Parnell, was given 
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of deposits to the amonfit of many millions, “repro- 
“ sen ting almost v only tho .honest earnings and savings 
“ of the elfish fennero.” Tho depositors aro the same 
persons ofwbom Mr. Gladstone, for his own purposes, 
recklessly asserted that to them an eviction was a 
sentence of death. No inconsiderable part of their 
honest earnings consists of tho rents which they 
have fraudulently withheld from the rightful owners. It 
was but an idle boast that crime, other thau agrarian, has 
largely diminished. No other kind of crime is either so 
ruinous to the welfare of a community or more sordid in 
its motives. The criminal classes in a civilized country 
stand apart from the rest of tho community and 
below its level; nor is any general demoralization pro- 
duced by the existence of a limited nnmbor of pick- 
pockets, swindlers, and thieves. The great mass of tho 
rural Irish population aro willingly or by compulsion 
accomplices in acts of gross cruelty habitually practised 
for motives of plunder. Tho diffused contagion is worso 
thau a disease which is isolated among a few leprous 
outcasts. 

Mr. Gladstone’s vituperation is so habitually directed 
against his Conservative adversaries that some relief was felt 
when he for once directed his indignant eloquence against a 
dangerous demagogue. Mr. Paunell desorvod all that the 
most fertile of orators could allege in his dispraise ; but it 
was hardly necessary to point the invective by irrelevant 
eulogies on other promoters of sedition or enemies of the 
English Government and nation. In preparation for his 
attack on Mr. Paunell, Mr. Gladstone exhausted the lan- 
guage of apology or of praise in honour of agitators, of 
Repealers, of would-be rebels, who had the solitary merit 
of n<jt being associated with Mr. Paunell in his depre- 
ciation of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill. The Bishops 
of Ireland have, it seems, met “ in solemn conclave ” 
and advised the tenant-farmers to get as much as 
possible out of the lavish concessions which have 
neon made to them by Parliament. The last time the 
Bfalsops met in solemn conclave they recommended, with 
an audacity worthy of tho English Farmers’ Alliance, that 
all or some of the members of tho Land Court should bo 
oleoted by household suffrage. Tho Archbishop of Cashel 
is ono of the most jealous supporters of the Land League, 
and htyhaB taken an active part in its proceedings since 
the denunciation of the Land Bill by tho League at the 
instigation of Mr. Parnell. In his latest speech he impu- 
dently .told tho tenants that “whatever remained after 
“ making suitable provision for their families they might 
“ give t$|the landlord.” A prudent statesman Would 
not bettempted by momentary convenience to exalt the 
political autblfrifcy of £ body which may at any moment 
avow hostility to England. Sir C. G. Duffy personally 
descries the courteous language in which his sup- 
port of. th^ Land Bill was recognized ; but he 
als6 is a*zealous and consistent advocate of the disrup- 
tion of the United Kingdom. A laboured contrast of 
Mr. Parnell’s policy with O’Connell’s was, if possible, 
more injudicious than the appeal to the Roman Ohtholio 
Bishops. It is true that O’Connell for tho most part 
recommended submission to the law, while, with a humorous 
leer, he informed the mobs which ho addressed that he 
could drive a coach and six through any Act of Parlia- 
ment. At {he end of his career ho brought Ireland to the 
verge of - rebellion ; and civil war would probably have 
broken .out if his meetings had not been prohibited, and if 
he had nctf himself boon cowed by the prosecution from 
which"he,|4jtei||rards escaped in virtue of a legal quibble. 

Still more inexcusably extravagant was Mr. Gladstone’s 
elaborate eulogy on Mr. Dillon. Next to Dayitt, no other 
Irish agitator boon more violent, nor, indood, has ho 
at any Iraio cared* to dijguiso his animosity to England. 
He shocked feme Aren of his own faction when he 
apologized for the mutilation of cattlo on tho pretcnco that 
it was less criminal to torture feumb animals thau to evict 
human tenants.- • Mr. Pill&t now declines to stand in the 
way of any benefit which tho Irish tenantry may dorive 
from an Act passed exclusively for the pqpmotion of their 
interests. He still retains tho purpose of fostering 
the agitation which is now openly announced as the 
ulterior object of the Land League, t \ is easy to under- 
stand the temporary divergence of the courses respec- 
tively pursued by the leaders of the anti-English move- 
ment. Mr. Dillon thinks that it may be prudent to 
accept all that the law can gtvp, in preparation for 
a further struggle. Mr. Parnell pre^blj fears that the 


Land League may be to some extent disorganized by an 
intermission of its subversive operations^ Mr. Gladstone 
can not only forgive, jjpit respect and admire, the mere 
enemy of his country. Tho adversary who seeks to 
make bis own favourite measure abortive is not en- 
titled to similar indulgence. Mr. Paunell was not slow 
to tako advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s reckless rhetoric. 
He askod his audience at Wexford to wait for a speech 
which Mr. Dillon* was about to deliver before the/ 
judged whether he deserved Mr. Gladstone’s praises; arid 
Mr. Gladstone has not had long to wait for tho natural 
result of his rash tribute to tho merits of an implacable 
adversary. Mr. Dillon, to whose patriotism and prudenoe 
he has borne gratuitous testimony, novAproolaims himself 
a steady follower of Mr. Parnell, t and expresses his entire 
concurrence in tho policy which Mr. Gladstone donounoed. 
The rebuff is well deserved ; but a Prime Minister has 
no right to rest the national cause on arguments which 
admit of immediate and certain confutation. Never- 
theless, caprice and inconsistency will be readily condoned, 
if it is eon lined to fallacious rhetorical contrasts. The 
Government will bo forgiven its past derelictions of duty 
if at last it enforces respect for liberty, property, and law. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES. 

O F Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Leeds the most fault- 
less and the most conclusive was that which he ad- 
dressed to the Chamber of Commerce. The most brilliant 
speaker of the present day is also the greatest master of 
finance and of applied political economy. The feeble and 
fragmentary rovival of Protectionist doctrines under a new 
nickname furnished him with a legitimate exouse, if not 
with an adequate oocasion, for expounding in copious de- 
tail the enormous benefits which have been derived from 
the maintenance during the lifetime of a generation of the 
Bystem of Froo- trade. His demonstration of the advantages 
of buying in tho cheapest market was so conclusive as to 
justify a reasonable doubt lately expressed by Mr. Baxter, 
whether tho adoption of Free-wade by France, Germany, 
and America might not tend to tho disadvantage of tho 
country which now enjoys a monopoly of tho benefits of 
having renounced monopoly. In referring to his former 
prophecy that America would deprive England of com- 
mercial supremacy, Mr. Gladstone forgot that he had 
unnecessarily declared that he should not regret the 
change. Mr. Gladstone might well have omitted his 
reference to the casual influence of the Fair-trade ory 
on a few elections. Nothing would so effectually tend, 
to consolidate the supremacy of the Liberal party as 
tho perversion of any considerable section of the Oppo- 
sition to the fallacies of Protection. In another speech 
Mr. Gladstone unjustly twitted Sir Stafford Northcote 
with tho heterodox opinions of a member of his party who 
holds tho rank of Privy Councillor. Mr. Lowther is too 
manly to disguise his convictions under a quibble abfut 
freedom and fairness of trade. At a late meeting he 
openly avowed himself a Protectionist, and advocated a 
five-shilling duty on imported wheat. The leader of his 
party is incapable of imitating Mr. Lowther’s blunder, and 
he probably regrets the introduction of an element of dis- 
union into the Conservative ranks. The groans for Sir 
Stafford Northcote which Mr. Herbert Gladstone suc- 
ceeded iu eliciting from tho large final meeting at Leeds 
may have been borne with more equanimity. 

In the short speech iu which he acknowledged his 
welcome to Leeds Mr. Gladstone professed satisfaction 
that even in that town there were some persons Who were 
not of Liboral opinions. The division of political opinion 
is, as ho added, one of the nnvarying characteristics of a 
free country, “ taken in common with the neoessary oon- 
“ dition of our imperfect faculties.” The Opposition pro- 
bably exists only because human faoulties are not perfect. 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, does not desire the extinction 
of the adverse party ; and with this concession he exhausts 
his capacity of toleration. It is true that he confessed his 
own early connexion with the party, which w as, as he 
explains, then lad by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington. He might have added that the Duke wee a 
Tory of a type which is now obsolete, and that Sir Robert 
Peel would have been startled tar the doctrines now held 
by many o%Mr. Gladstone’s elflbs, arit perhaps by him- 
self. Byan error of Aemory, Mr. Gladstone described 
himself m having belonged to the Liberal party fer thirty- 
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five years, or since 1846. He forgot that in 1858 he can- 
vassed the county of Flint for Sir Stephen Gltnnb as a 
supporter of the Conservative Government, and that in the 
following year he voted for the maintenance of Lord 
Derby's Administration. The inaccuracy has no practical 
importance; but, after an association of a quarter of a 
century with a political party, the language with which he 
almost always mentions it Eeems harsh and unbecoming. 
Because the Conservatives call themselves by that name, 
Mr. Gladstone always designates them as Tories, except 
when, in dealing with foreign policy, his animosity finds 
expression in the more offensive term of Jingoes. Sir 
Stafford Northco^e, Sir R. Cross, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Stanhope might perhaps expect a share of the indulgence 
which is accorded to Mr. Dillon, to Archbishop Crone, 
and retrospectively to O’Connell; but the enemies of 
England and the opponents of tho present Government 
Beem not to be equally entitled to the oxorcise of political 
toleranoe or generosity. 

If tho Liberals of Leeds were principally interested in 
the eloquence of their eminent guest, the country in 
general was more anxious to learn his intended policy 
than to criticize the language of any revelations which 
might be made. His declarations with respect to Ireland 
will bo interpreted by his future action. It is at first 
sight not unsatisfactory to receive the assurance that he 
will not propose an Irish Land Bill for England or 
Scotland ; but unfortunately the pledge would, if it 
became necessary, be explained away. The Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill is at least as revolutionary as the Irish Land 
Bill, without any excuse for tho scheme of spoliation 
which it contains. If it suited Mr. Gladstone’s purpose 
to promote tho transfer of property from the present 
owners to claimants who might command more votes, ho 
could prepare in ten minutes a speech of two hours in 
which he would prove that tho application to Great 
Britain of the three F’s was not made in conformity with 
the Irish precedent. His own prejudice against a class 
which includes extremely few of his supporters was 
strongly exhibited in his discussion of the question of local 
rating. As he truly said, a reduction of tlio rates, while it 
would afford immediate relief to the occupier, would 
confer a permanent benefit on the landlord. Conse- 
quently a demand for a readjustment of taxation “is 
“ a demand that tho landlords of the country and tlicir 
“ descendants shall to that extent be quartered on the 
public Exchequer." To bo consistent Mr. Gladstone ought 
to refuse all concession to any part of tho community 
which may bo unjustly taxed. Any burden once im- 
posed becomes, according to his novel doctrine, a perpetual 
charge on tho part of tho community which it affects, and 
if it is removod tho sufforors are to that extent quartered 
on the public Exchequer. Twenty years ago the duty on 
advertisements had been recently repealed, and the gain 
had passed into the pockets of nowspaper proprietors. 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of taunting them as incumbrancers 
ori the Exchequer, was busily engaged in relieving them 
from the further burden of the paper duty. Thoy havo 
not since been stigmatized as public pensioners, though 
landlords whose rates may have been doubled within ten 
or five years may regard the tax as a perpetual ebargo on 
their incomes. In this, as in most other cases, Mr. 
Gladstone has two weights and measures for these whom 
he regards as friends or as adversaries. 

In hiB latest speech, whioh was principally devoted to 
foreign and colonial affairs, Mr. Gladstone spoke with un- 
qualified bitterness of his predecessors and their policy. 
He even accused the hated Tories of having wished to 
prevent the oolonios from acquiring self-government, 
although successive Colonial Secretaries of either party 
have uniformly pursued the same policy. Tho only 
question relating to the oolonies in whioh the country is 
at present interested is that raised by tho failuro of the 
Transvaal Boers to perform their engagements. There is 
no immediate disposition to oritioize the oonduot of the Go- 
. veraxoant in oommenoing the. negotiations. Mr. Gladstone, 
perhaps, could not be expected to satisfy public curiosity 
more folly then by the declaration that no farther substan. 
tial concessions will be made — a declaration repeated with 
additional emphasis in his speeoh at Guildhall on Thurs- 
day. It was both unnecessary and unjust to oensure the 
annexation of the Transvaal, as Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues 
. formally approved the transaction* while the Ifeader himself 
wee silent* Mr, Gladstone’s reticence on (he subjeot of 
. the Egyptian complications was probably discreet.' Diplo- 


macy, if it is to be successful, must be secret ; and it is 
impossible to know whether the reserve of the Government 
indicates a prudent resolve, or the absence of a definite 
poliov. It was necessary that Mr. Gladstone should men- 
tion fegypt and the Transvaal ; and, haying transacted un- 
avoidable business, he proceeded to gratify his own political 
antipathies by a wholly gratuitous disquisition on tho 
Eastern question and on the Afghan war. Evon at Leeds 
there were probably many Liberals who at the time con- 
curred with an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons in preferring Lord Be aconsfi eld’s policy to Mr. 
Gladstone’s. His one-sided narrative of a series of com- 
plicated transactions can scarcely have convinced any but 
tho most willing converts. His compassion for Shere Ali 
was not qualified by any mention of the Russian Embassy 
to Cabul ; nor was the deliberate preparation by Russia of 
war with Turkey either blamed or noticed. There may 
porhaps be a few others who sliaro Mr. Gladstone’s en- 
thusiasm for “ tho heroic population of Montenegro." Tho 
increase of territory which those interesting highlanders 
have acquired was provided by the Congress of Berlin. It 
is impossible to roopon with profit European and Indian 
controversies which, as it was thought, had at last been 
concluded ; but a thoroughly earnest statesman never for- 
gives bis adversaries, nor does ho allow thorn the benefit 
of prescription. It may bo hoped that they will not in 
excusable retaliation accept the obsolete issues whioh have 
been tendered by their implacable opponent. 


ENGLISH POLICY IN EGYPT. 

FT! HE affairs of Egypt havo naturally formed part of 
JL tlio subjects discussed by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, and Sir Stafford Nortjicote, and they furnished 
the only ground on which tho rival speakers agreed. For 
once Mr. Gladstone found that Lord Beaconsfield bad 
adopted a policy of which ho thoroughly approved, and 
he announced that ho and his Government would . movo 
strictly on the lines laid down for them by their pre- 
decessors. Thcro wore portions of Lord Beagonsfield’s 
Egyptian policy on which Mr. Gladstone would probably 
havo passed an adverse criticism had he thought it necessary 
to notice them. But ho confined his attention to the 
main result of this policy, and of this polioy he generally 
approved. As this policy is lieucoforward to be the 
common policy of both parties, and may, therefore, 
bo described as tho policy, not of a Cabinet, but of, 
England, it is well to have as clear a notion as pos- 
sible of what this policy was.- It was the policy 
of taking certain precautions under certain conditions 
for guarding the Suez Canal. The precautions taken 
were three, and were tho purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, the acquisition of Cyprus, and the intervention of 
England in tho financial affairs of Egypt. Tho conditions 
accepted wero that, through tho International Tribunals, 
all Europe should have some kind of hold on Egypt, and 
exorcise some sort of supervision over it; that Franco 
should share, on terms of equality, tho intervention in the 
iuternal government of the country ; that France should 
be allowed, so far as England went, free play in Tunis ; 
and that the suzerainty of tho Sultan should not only be 
recognized, but should be used as a living and very 
effective force on appropriate occasions. On the first of 
the precautions taken, tho purchase of the Canal shares, 
Sir Stafford Noiithcote mado some just atod striking 
remarks at Edinburgh. Tho purchase has turned out 
well in a pecuniary sense, but its utility is entirely 
independent of tbe market prico of Canal shares# Tho 
real advantages which England gained by the pur- 
chase are of two kinds. %i order to guard the Suez 
Canal we must have a canal to guard, a canal in good 
order, with well- managed traffic, and secured Against 
the unfavourable influences of the elements. To keep the 
Canfd in this state is the duty of the Company which 
mado it, and by becoming the principal shareholder 
England placed itself in a position to see that this duty 
is properly performed. In every-day life there is an enor- 
mous difference between worjeing from the inside and 
working from the outside, botween guiding a C ompan y to 
do what it ought to do and pressing its duties on a re- 
luctant Company^ It was to England very much what it 
would have been to tyfr* Plxmsoll if he could have got into 
the Board of Trade*’ when he would have been able to stop 
ships himself instead of having to ring other people 
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up in the middle of the night to stop them. In 
the next place, the relatione of England as the 
guardian of the Suez Canal towards other Powers 
are very much smoothed by England appearing as the chief 
shareholder of the Company. Otherwise England would 
always have been accused of bullying a poor little private 
Company, of talking of the Canal as if it belonged to 
England, and not to those who bad put their money into 
the undertaking, and ctlier States could have always 
found a pretext for interfering in defence of the interests 
of their subjects. France especially would have loved to 
patronize what was in the main a French Company. Bub 
it is by no means with Franco only that England would 
have had to deal. All Europe has been admitted to the 
privilege of seeing justice properly administered in Egypt, 
and any Power coaid at any time have complained of 
Anything which it chose to consider an infraction of 
justice in Egypt. From these dangers, which no ono 
with experience of Egypt would consider imaginary, 
England has been saved by the purchase of the shares. 
Not long ago Mr. Gladstone said that he did not see much 
j^ood in the purchase of the shares, because, whether we 
had the shares or not, wo must always trust to our navy 
lo maintain ns in our position of supreme guardian of tho 
Canal. No donbt in extraordinary times we must trust 
to our navy. But we caunot be always sending ships of 
war and using force. It is in ordinary times — iu times 
when wo cannot use our navy, in the every-day relations 
of poaco — that we really feel tho beneficial influences of tho 
purchase. But those beneficial influences are of a kind 
that may easily escape notice, because they are negative 
rather than positive. We escape worry, we escape awk- 
ward collisions, and our immunity from harm makes ns 
forget that there was a harm from which wo have been 
preserved. 

While Sir Stafford Northcote dwelt principally on tho 
first and third of the precautions to assure our guardian- 
ship taken by the late Cabinet, on the purchase of tho 
shares, and on the good results of our financial interven- 
tion to the Government and tho people of Egypt, Lord 
Salisbury treated the second precaution, tho acquisition of 
Cyprus, in a manner equally now a'nd striking. Ho in- 
vited his hearers to look at tho acquisition of Cyprus 
as a means of guarding the Suez Canal. Various 
objections have been made to tho acquisition of Cyprus, 
some of which perhaps have not been satisfactorily 
answered ; bat there was ono objection, that the acquisition 
was useless, which it will be diilicult to make any more. 
If we look at the Canal, it is indisputable that England, 
with Aden at tho one end and Cyprus at tho other, 
occupies a position so commanding that no other nation 
has even the beginning of the means of rivalling it. These, 
then, wore the precautions taken, and all were for their 
own special purpose prudent and effectual. But it must 
never be forgotten, that while England took precautions, 
she accepted conditions. As a shareholder she accented the 
position of ono who has a large interest, bat who has to work 
with others who also have large interests. No practical 
difficulties, as Sir Stafford Northcote pointed out, have 
resulted from this ; and the English directors have always 
been met with all the deference and attention they could 
ask. As tho acquirer of Cyprus, England consented that 
she would put no difficulties in the way of the extension of 
French influence in Tunis — which merely meant that, as 
regards the Porte, England would not insist, in opposition 
to the repeated and consistent denials of France, that 
Tnnis formed part of the Turkish Empire, and that England, 
ns a Mediterranean Power, had no jealousy of any improve- 
ment of its position in Algeria which Franco might obtain 
by getting some kind of new hold on Tunis. Neither 
Lord Salisbury nor M. W#ddinqton could have foreseen 
that the prize for which Franco was bargaining was the 
sad privilege of being allowed to stir up a fierce and 
Moody insurrection whioh 80,000 men have as yet been 
unable to snbdne. As a controller of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment England had to admit France to an equal 'share 
in the work ; she undertook to recognize the suzerainty of 
the Porte, and to oonoede to all Europe that ifchadarighfcto 
watoh over what was being done in Egypt. That France was 
admitted to an oqual share of the control was, as M. 
W addwgton thought, the great triumph of his Ministry. It 
.was right to allow France to exercisejthis share in the 
control because it was unavoidable* The f 'mmk were 
controlling Egypt, their money had* t&ade the Canal,, they 
had, been the gnat patrons of tho Kasbrri, thqir money 


was largely sunk in Egyptian securities. There was 
nothing to do bnt to order them ott of the country, 
under threat of war, or to work with them. When once 
co-operation had been agreed on, it was necessary that 
the co-operation should be loyal and frank. We are 
pledged to work with France in Egypt ; and it is not for 
England, by petty mancouvres, to shuffle out of any engage* 
ment she has deliberately undertaken. 

We have little to do with Egypt except to keep the 
Canal in good order in times of peace, and to take oare that 
nothing shall interrupt our free use of it in time of war. 
For these purposes we must have a good, orderly, equit- 
able, and fairly strong Government in Egypt. Anarchy < 
would be fatal in ordinary times to the Canal, whioh is 
very useful, but can be damaged with extraordinary ease. 

A bad weak Government in Egypt might offer an occasion 
for the intrusion of some Power which would gain a hold 
on the country that would bo most inconvenient to ns in 
timo of war. We control tho finances of Egypt not 
for the sake of the bondholders, but partly in order to 
prevent the peasantry being goadod into insurrection by 
oppressive taxos, and partly in order to stop tho perpetual 
intervention through the Tribunals of the European 
Powers generally, to which the non-fulfilment by Egypt of 
its pecuniary undertakings would give an opening. Wo 
cannot allow the suzerainty of the Sultan to bo pushed to 
the point of military intervention, because Turkish troops 
in Egypt would seriously weaken our military position, 
and obligo us in every war to got Turkey as an ally, and 
because it would involve the establishment of the very 
worst Government that could be set up in the oountry. 
Wo have to work with Franco, and so long as Franco is 
above tho suspicion of Booking secret advantages in 
Egypt for herself, we must work cordially and frankly 
with her. Recently things seem to have taken a 
favourable turn in Egypt, and np to this point they have 
been kept tolerably right by our adhering to tho policy wo 
have adopted. The Turkish Commissioners have been 
politely received, but they have not been allowed to assume 
any authority to interfere in the administration of the 
country, and they have shown an increasing anxiety to 
prove that they never meant to do any harm, and were 
chiefly charged with tho duty of explaining to the dis- 
affected soldiers that they had been guilty of a military 
crime. The despatch of an English and a French ironclad 
is supposed to mark that England and France are as much 
entitled as Turkey to interfere in Egypt. It may be a 
useful, but it cort&inly is not an important, step. The pre- 
sence of ironclads belonging to other Powers will be equally 
a sign that England and France are not the only Powers 
that think themselves interested in Egypt. Mnoh more 
important and decisive steps may have to be taken, bnt the 
time for taking them has not come, and there seems loss 
immediate likelihood of their being necessary than there 
was some few weeks ago. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERS AT NEWCASTLE. 

S IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE described the contest 
of eloquence and invective that has been going on at 
Leeds, and Newcastle as closely resembling a.game of 
chess by correspondence. He himself opened the game, 
and made a safe, if not brilliant, move. Mr. Gladstone 
then made his attack, and managed to get forward an array 
of imposing pieces. For a day or two his opponents 
thought over their position, strove to deteot all available 
points of attack, and made their great countermove at 
Newcastle. Every one, of whatever party, must own 
that they made it in an effective and even brilliant style. 
Lord Salisbury said as many disagreeable things of the 
Government as oonld have been said in the time which 
he took to speak; employed language singularly dear, 
pointed, and polished ; and never touched a subject with- 
out leaving his own speoial mark on it. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, though not attempting to rival Lord Salisbury, 
felt the stimulus of having something to say whioh 
Mr. * Gladstone 1 * speeches afforded him, gained con- 
fidence from his inspiriting rsosption, and was mnoh mors 
cheery and oommnnioative than usual It is impossible 
that Sir Stafford Northcots should ever eradicate from 
his mind that love of fairness whioh was bom kt him, and 
whioh prevents him fawn occupying the mpMoii, so ad- 
vantageous to a denunciator, of seeing nothing bn# evil in 
his enemies. He augmented the esteem in whiph be is 
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heldbv those who are pot violent partisans, but he 
lowered the tone of his speech, as a piece of party invec- 
tive, when he paused to say, in words which seemed borne 
in upon him by a new tide of feeling, that he knew tho 
Ministry had great difficulties to eontend with, and that 
he was not disposed to judge harshly men striving to 
do their best in the hour of trial. In the main, 
the game was carried on according to tho strictest 
rules of the art. The great secret is to leave out 
the strong part in the case of an opponent, and to 
bring oat an opposite viow as if it was tho only one that a 
reasonable being could hold. Mr. Gladstone, as Lord 
Salisbury observed, habltnally regards persons who differ 
from him, not as erring human beings, but as positive 
lunatics. It is one advantage of these great tournaments 
of party orators in tho provinces that tho only effective 
answer to this method of annihilation by contempt is given 
in a way about which there can be no mistpko. It may be 
added that these tournaments keep up political life in a way 
that in the present timo is of great and increasing value. 
There is much more political activity in the large towns of 
the North than in London. Men thoro think and talk of 
political affairs with a much more lively and permanent 
interest than is found in tho huge aggregation of tho 
Metropolis. It is of great national importance that 
not only should the political activity of the provin- 
cial centres he well directed, but that its tone should 
bo raised and its ambition quickened by the exhibi- 
tion of what politics can ho in the bauds of those who 
master them. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 
sum up what their adherents would like to say, but 
cannot say. Their merits in their own line are of course 
different. Lord Salisbury has not that marvellous 
power of arranging Tapis and awakening sympathy which 
gives Mr. Gladstone un unrivalled command over every 
audience he addresses. But, on the other hand, now that 
Lord Beaconsfield is gone, Lord Salisbury is the only 
public speaker who can say things that stamp themselves 
on tlio memory of an audience and of the general public, 
whether those who cannot forget them agree with what is 
said or not. Mr. Gladstone has encouraged the Liberals at 
Leeds, and Lord Salisbury has encouraged tho Con- 
servatives at Newcastle ; but both have encouraged tho.so 
who are anxious to see no decay in the scope and force 
of English political Bpoaking. 

It is the general result and not the various stages of 
political contests of this sort that it is profitable to notice. 
The combatants unavoidably lay themselves open to criti- 
cism. They omit, they misjutlgo, they exaggerate. Lord 
Salisbury justly pointod out that Mr. Gladstone spoko of 
Afghanistan as if no such power as Russia existed. Ho 
himself affected to believe that Mr. Gladstone’s announce- 
ment of more vigorous action in Ireland was rnoro ser- 
monizing, and would not wait two days to see whether tho 
estimate was wrong. Ho dwelt with force and earnestness 
on tho paramount duty of England to protect the natives 
in the Transvaal settlement ; but ho did not think it nocos- 
sary to add. that Mr. Gladstone had positively announced 
the intention of tho Ministry to fulfil a duty which it 
heartily recognized. He was eloquent on the subserviency 
of Lord Ramsay to the Irish voters of Liverpool, but was 
discreetly silent os to the Bubscrvioncy of Sir George 
Elliott to the Irish voters of Durham. Sir Stafford 
NorthgOTB was Btrong on tho evils of altering the 
rules of the House of Commons, on the pretext of 
obstruction, so as to make a Prime Minister despotic ; 
but he did not allow his hearers to guess that it is not 
obstruction, but the cumbrous machinery of the House 
of Commons, which chiefly engages the attention of those 
who think, rightly or wrongly, that its maohinery must be 
improved. He was loud in his gratitude to the Conservative 
, members who on every occasion had uniformly supported 
Lord Beaconsfield ; but be was filled with horror at the 
Bad spestade of the implicit obedience whioh Mr. Gladstone 
nqir com man ds. Nothing could have been more exposed 
io obvious and triumphant criticism than Mr. Gladstone’s 
unfortunate statement that to lessen the burdens on land 
would lie to quarter the landlords on the Exchequer. The 
only difficulty was to select the retort, and to give point 
by an effective instance to the general remark that ofc^er 
classes wtoare allowed to pay less in the way of taxation 
are never said to be receiving public bounty. But 
neither Lord Salisbury nor Sir Stafford Northcots 
noticed the powerful remarks of Mr. Gladstone on the 
extravagance and recklessness which seem to follow with 


unpleasant regularity on the grant of money by the State 
in aid of local expend i turd. 

The general result of the contest may,' howevor, be 
separated from tho contemplation of details, and the gene- 
ral resalt is of great value. It is, if simply pat, that the 
Liberals have a case, and the Conservatives have a case, 
and the nation has to consider both those oasoB. It can** 
not bo too often dinned into the national mind that when 
we speak of India we must not forgot Russia; that 
landlords are as much entitled to consideration and 
justico as thoir neighbours ; that the people will lose 
confidenco in the House of Commons if, in its endea- 
vour to reform itself, it abandons its power of checking 
the Government ; that Protection is dead and buried. 
All these things are very familiar, and it was not possible 
that tbo speakers at Leeds or Newcastle should say much 
that was new about thorn. Perhaps it was with regard to 
Protection that the general public waited with most in- 
terest to see if the Conservative leaders had anything new 
to say. Sir Stafford Nortiicote had nothing new to say, 
except that ho was altogether against a duty on corn; but 
ho regarded it as a pious opinion, and not as an article of 
Conservative faith, that corn ought to be protocted. Thia 
notion of pious opinions is no doubt convenient to a party 
leader, but it does nob help ns much in the Controversy, if 
it can be colled a controversy, as to Fair-trade. Lord 
Salisbury was more definite and instructive. He had no 
shade of reticence in expressing his thoughts. To him the 
food of tho people and the raw materials of tho industry of 
the peoplo were sacred. Tho pious opinion of Mr. LOVVTIJISR 
that there ought to be a protective duty on corn was to 
Lord Salisbury an opinion, very fur from pions, that some- 
thing ho hold sacred ought to be attacked. The only 
question that ho could consider was the taxation that 
ought to bo levied on luxuries. There is only one country 
from which wo import luxuries, and that is France. Our 
imports from the United States and Russia aro exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, of food or raw material?. From 
Franco we import luxuries, and especially silk and wine. 
Of silk as a protected article it is not necessary to speak; 
for what Lord Salisbury urgos is that it is qnite per- 
missible to tax French luxuries in order to get a re- 
duction in the French protectionist tariff; and if the 
object wero effected, any encouragement that was given 
to the English silk trade would disappear. The ques- 
tion of Protection does not, therefore, enter into the 
argument. Have we a right to increase the duty on 
French wine in order to force France to make a treaty of 
commerce ? It is difficult to understand how any one can 
think we have not tho right. Lord Salisbury justly ob- 
served that this right is the vory basis of a treaty of com- 
merce. Tho essence of tho bargain is that we give up 
taxes which it would otherwise suit us to impose iu order 
to got tho French to give up taxes which they say it 
would otherwiso suit them to impose. If they will nob 
make the bargain, we are whero we were. We could 
with perfect propriety put any tax on Frenoh wine we 
pleased. Whether it would bo wise to put on a higher 
duty than for our purposes we roquire is entirely a 
question of expediency, not of principle. We might put 
on this higher duty, irritate France, and not get a treaty 
with Franco after all. We might, without much friction, 
induce Franco to come to terms. The only use of a 
treaty of commerce under present circumstances is to get 
to the point at which Lord Salisbury wishes to arriva 
without having to put on the screw, which, under other 
circumstances, he would like to see OBed. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS, 

T HE Times has taken a very peculiur view of the New- 
castle Church Congress. According to our Mentor, 
that meeting 44 has dispersed after talking of many subjects 
44 and thinking mainly of one. Mr. Green in Lancaster 
44 Castle has been the oentral figure round which it* 
44 xpeditations have revolved.” Other observers have, on 
the contrary, been struck with tho small place whioh th<r 
individual vicar of Miles Platting has filled in the official 
sessions. Ever and anon a speaker wonld win his coveted 
cheer by a passing reference to imprisoned priests; but 
the debate, whatever was, would recover itself and move 
0&4n its accnstemed course. That which will make tho 
Newcastle ^Congress conspicuous above all its predecessor* 
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is tbs courage with which its managers selected for its bill 
of fare risky and burning questions — burning before the 
name of Mr. Grken bad passed his own narrow parish 
boundary — and appointed the most uncompromising men 
to discuss them. The result has been a Congress so har- 
monious and good-tempered amid strongly accentuated 
differences of opinion that the House of Commons might 
profitably take a lesson from this fortuitous gathering in 
the far North. A few years ago the successive discussion 
of Secularism and Spiritualism, of Ritualism, of the good 
and had of Establishment, of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
of the principles of the Reformation would have been the 
luuatio programme of a clerical Donnybrook Fair. Now 
it has sent away the large assembly knowing more and 
thinking more kindly of each other than when they 
mustered on the banks of the Tyne. Several explanations 
might be offered for this result. The most obvious is 
that a Church Congress is after all a big school, whero the 
boys behave the best whon trusted and put on their honour. 
But this would be an inadequate interpretation of such 
a phenomenon. No amount of trusting could havo ensured 
poaco a few years ago over such subjects. Tho truth is 
that tho idea of the Church as a corporate and historical 
body, in a sense unintelligible to Puritan particularism, 
has gradually takon possession of tho English mind, and is 
now healthily affecting tho discussion of ecclesiastical 
questions by men who havo learned that reading and 
thinking are more oxoellent even than shouting. High 
Churchmen are, of course, most ready to apprehend the 
scientific and traditionary definition of the Church. But 
tho more intelligent representatives of tho Broad and tho 
Low parties have also grasped tho fact to an extent of 
which they are themselves probably little aware. It is 
tbo law of all new tendencies to work underground till 
some sadden concurrence of circumstances causes them 
to break out into daylight. Such a concurrence was 
found in a Church Congress at last, and for tho first time, 
held in the dioeese of .Durham. That important district 
of England hadieng been oppressed by the iron rule of a 
very earnest, but equally narrow and intolerant, bishop of 
the true Puritan stamp. Under Bishop Baring activity of 
thonght and progress, except in the prelate’s own direction, 
wore inexorably banned. With the accession of Bishop 
Lightfoot the pent-up waters found their vent, and the 
direction which they havo been taking proves how futile 
for his own ends was the tyrannical policy of tho pre- 
ceding bishop. A meeting which had thought of no- 
thing but Mr. Git££N would not have debated our actual 
eoolesiastical judicature in contrast with what it should be, 
in tho spirit which marked the Newcastle debate. 

Even the speakers who wore set up to bless the present 
oonfusion had to fence their benedictions with admissions 
of desirable revision and probable amendments which 
notably diminished the value of their unskilful advocacy. 
We shall probably hear more of tho rollicking denuncia- 
tion of bishops and clerics in general as men devoid of 
the judioial mind, in which tho Bishop of Liverpool 
indulged, and which tho Spectator — innocently accepting 
a misprint of the Times — attributed with much commen- 
dation to the peculiarly staid and cautious Bishop 
of London. The debate on Ritual began well, and 
the hqme thrust so dexterously planted by the Dean of 
Dubham when he argued that the copes which even 
the Judicial Committee has imposed upon bishops and 
Cathedral dignitaries let in tho whole principle of a 
euoharistio dross, attached as they thereby are to the 
model and representative clergy of the model churches, 
must, no distant period, make itself visibly felt. Illo- 
gical ^ %* the typical Englishman may be, the commonest 
instinct of justice between man and man is revolted at 
the sight of the bishop who does not wear tho vesture 
which he is commanded to put on helping to send the 

E rson to prison for putting on the vesture which that 
ihop believes th&t he is commanded not to wear. It is 
indeed remarkable that the prelates should be so slow to 
appreciate the moral advantage they would gain for 
the policy which they uphold by showing in their own 
persons a conformity to that which they proclaim to be 
the law. They may not like tho cope as a dress, but it is 
Barely as tolerable as puddiug.sleeves. 

The weakness of the contest maintained by the advocates 
of disestablishment in a discussion where they had not 
merely fair play hat full swing, was very remarkable. 
Omit of pronounced democratic politics, who was 

their tamer, could find no more forcible arguments than 


to string together-ins tanoes olTopprciiffc qg thwart o£ 
Churchmen in times when oppression w{p the law ofj|pri®t- # 
once for all bodies of Christians alike, and when all oath era 
availed themselves of it without scruple whenever they 
found the opportunity of, as they believed, doing God 
servioe by crushing their opponents. Another clergyman, 
of considerable reputation as a sensational preacher, NmT 
tho courtesy, on hearing some words of dissent, to tell the 
mooting that ho was unable to frame to his own mind the 
intellectual condition of the poor creatures who would be 
content to leave the okoioe of bishops in the hands of a 
Prime Minister. 

A practical turn was given to the goodwill of the Con- 
gress by an appeal to the company to make np the small 
sum still needful for tho endowment of the see of New- * 
castle. It is certain that, in Bpite of the heart which 
Bishop Lightfoot has pnt into tho work, a cause which 
was before his episcopate rather powerful in inducing the 
men of Northumberland to look with oomplaoenoy on a 
separation from their old alliance with Durham, has now 
disappeared. Still tbo practical necessity for the new 
see becomes every day more apparent with the increase of 
population ; so we are glad to learn that it is within, not 
only a measurable, but apparently a very near, distance. 
More fortnnato than Liverpool, Newcastle possesses an old 
church which may bo turned into a cathedral — small, 
indeed, but still a possible and workable one ; while its 
internal configuration is such as to make it easy hereafter 
to atone for deficient dimensions by dignified and beautiful 
decoration. The unusually wide wall spaces found in 
St. Nicholas’ Church might be made a field for a mosaic 
treatment which would, if handled by competent artists, 
recall the glories of Ravenna. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AT DUBLIN. 

M R. GOLDWIN SMITH’S remarkable address to tho 
Economic Section of the Social Science Congress 
will have disappointed some of liis political allies by its 
scientific impartiality. There is no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Smith has modified the strong democratic opinions 
which ho has held for many years ; but ho is not disposed 
to countenance semi-socialistic attacks on one among many 
forms of property. Ownership of land is, ob he truly says, 
neither more nor Iosb sacred than any other kind of owner- 
ship. IF the public good requires that it should be taken 
from the present holders, or that their rights should be 
curtailed, they are entitled to full compensation. To the 
pretence that appropriation of natural forces is unjustifi- 
able, he replies that all material objects, down to a coat or 
a pair of boots, derive their value from natural forces. His 
reBpcct for Mr. Mill has not blinded him to the absurd 
injustice of confiscating the “ uneamod increment” which 
arises from tho operation of causes external to the 
land and to tho owner’s improvements. The chances 
of increase or doorcase of value formed part of the 
consideration for the original purchase-money ; and, 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith said, no one proposes to com- 
pensate the ownor for an nncarned decrement. Almost 
all titles to English land are older than the unearned 
decrement which has arisen from the recent importations 
of American corn and cattle. Of the present distribution 
of land in Englaud Mr. Smitii probably disapproves; but 
uncompensated expropriation is, as he contends, a violation 
not only of property in laud, bat of property in general. 
The question was but incidentally connected with the 
main subject of the address. Mr. Goldwin Skjth under- 
took to explain the working of economio laws, not in the 
world at largo, but in Canuda and the United States. In 
those countries rent for land is seldom paid, as few estates 
are too largo to be cultivated by the occupier. No con- 
troversy arises as to the right of owning land where no ' 
man has reason to envy the condition of a freeholder, 
because it can be acquired at a trifling cost. 

Socialism on the American Continent is, according to Mr. 
GoLpwiN Smith, of foreign origin. Mr. Hepwobth Dixon’s 
communities are utterly obscure and insignificant, and their 
success and failure depend, not on their own particular 
theories, but on the simplest economio laws. Where 
celibacy is practised tfaejt thrive, sometimes resolving them- 
selves into a kind of tontine, where the longest Uver 
takes all the property. Those communities which become 
rich discourage the aooestioa of hew member^, and the 
rest disappear KUb other insolvent associations* The more 
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aerio$i$ socialism whici?*is sometSnea introduced by Ger- 
man immigrant takes no lasting hold on the country. 
Mfl^OoLDWiN Smith mentions the defeat of Dennis 
Ksae^bt’s partially socialistic Constitution in California ; 
and perhaps he scarcely attaches sufficient importance to 
the fact that snoh innovations could be even temporarily 
adopted in a flourishing and populous State. He is fully 
aware of the dangerous tendency of universal suffrage, if 
it were oombined with any large amount of destitution. 
The most unsatisfactory element in tho social condition of 
Canada and the United States appears to be the growth 
of pauperism. It may be hopou that American prudence 
and energy, disposing of vast natural resources, will be 
sufficient to suppress the evil. It is perfectly true that tbe 
agitation against landlords in Ireland has nothing to do 
with socialist heresies. Tho tenant, under the influence of 
his Land League orators, his priests and bishops, wishes 
to perpetuate the institution of property in his own person. 
As Mr. Gold win Smith humorously said, a socialist emis- 
sary who proposed to a peasant that his land should be- 
long to the State would be met by arguments which 
would penetrate tho thickest Bkull. 

The portion of tho address which was devoted to criti- 
cism of sohemos for tampering with currency has happily 
little practical application in England. The crotchets of 
the Birmingham note-monger of the last generation were 
finally exploded by Sir Robert Peel, and an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of authority is opposed to the more 
novel delusion of bimetallism. In the United States un- 
sonnd doctrines have boen propagated and practised, not 
so much as a result of sophistical arguments, as for the 
advantage of publio and private debtors who took oppor- 
tunities of defrauding their creditors. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith denounces in strong language the Legal Tender 
Aot of x86i, and the judgments of partisans on tho bench 
of tho Supremo Court who for political reasons affirmed 
the validity of an unconstitutional law. To tho apologetic 
argument that the issue of inconvertible paper money wns 
indispensable to the public safety in a timo of imminent 
danger, it is a sufficient answer that the money might have 
been borrowed in the open market, inst a 1 of being un- 
equally levied by a process which was equivalent to a 
forced loan. 44 In England commerce has a firm control 
44 over currency legislation ; in tlie communities on the 
“ other side of tho water it has not so firm a control, and 
41 tampering with tho currency is the demagogue’s favourite 
44 game.” Proposals for cheating the public creditor by 
paying tho National Debt in greenbacks Beemed for some 
years after tbe war not unlikely to succeed. Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, General Butler, and other popular 
leaders stronglyadvocated tho fraud; and President Andrew 
Johnson caricatured their proposals by contending that 
the debt should bo cancelled as soon as the accumulated 
interest had becomo equal in amount to the principal. At 
one time the Houso of Representatives voted by a majority 
of nine to one for the payment of the debt in greenbacks. 
The iutervontion of tho Senate saved tho Republic from 
intolerable disgrace. Tho moro recent device of bimetal- 
lism was duo to the ingenuity of owners # of silver mines. 
Both Houses of Congress passed a law for tho purpose of 
making silver legal tender at a rate far exceeding its real 
value. The Executive Governm&it has hitherto contrived 
to hamper or evade the operation of a discreditable law. 

It would be both useless and invidious to offer a sum- 
mary of an essay which is as lucid in Btyle and arrange- 
ment as it is sound in economic theory. On some minor 
points jnst or plausible exception might be taken to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s propositions. He says that tho land 
ought to be made to bring forth as much food and of as 
good quality as possible. The doctrine, which is often 
propounded by agrarian agitators, requires an important 
limitation. It is neither a duty nor a meritorious enter- 
prise to exhaust the capabilities of laud, unless additional 
produce oan be obtained at a profit. In prosperous times 
high farming is generally profitable, though beyond a 
certain point an addition of artificial fertility is wasteful. 
Within the last few years the most elaborate cultivation 
has been the most disastrous to the farmer, who, if he 
could have foreseen the circumstances in which he would 
be placed, would have done better to hoard his capital than 
to expend it on the land. It is scarcely accurate to speak 
generally of Belgian peasant farmers as prosperous free- 
holders. A majority of their number pay rents which 
would be deemed extravagant in England, and their in- 
cessant labour is rewarded by scanty profit# and an insuffi- 


cient livelihood. Mr. Goldwin Smith elsewhere adds bis 
authority to a favourite doctrine of Mr. Gladstone’s, that 
44 idle wealth, whether it is possessed by a landowner or 
44 a capitalist, is an evil to the owner and the community.” 
In this sense all wealth, large or small, is idle, inasmuch as 
it is enjoyed without the condition of labour. A rich 
man is often industrious in politics, in philanthropy, in 
literature, in science, or oven in tho management of his 
estate. For his own bodily and mental health he does 'well 
not to be idle ; but his energy is independent of his 
wealth. Several English magnates might be mentioned 
who work as hard in the administration of their property 
as if they were dependent on their industry for subsistence. 
As far as the rcBt of tho community is ooncorned, tho 
same duties might be as advantageously discharged by a 
land agent who would secure a small percentage of 
the ducal revenues. All property, down to accounts in 
savings banks, is in the samo sense idle, although it 
furnishes the chief motive power of the industry of 
the world. There may peril aps be an advantage in the 
American social arrangements which, by interposing diffi- 
culties in the way of expenditure, incline rich men to 
make large donations for public objects. The necessity of 
guarding against the tenure of too much property in mort- 
main has probably not yet nrisen. In England rich men 
are too often idle ; yet many of them discharge with great 
advantage to the community unpaid public functions. 
A wholesome feeling or prejudice is opposed to the prac- 
tice of living, as many French rentiers live, without 
employment, on small incomes. A young man who is 
content to vegetate on two hundred a year, without 
attempting to better his condition, commands neither re- 
spect nor influence. 


ROME AND THE POPE. 

T HE Paris correspondence of the Times contained on 
Tuesday a remarkablo description of the political 
situation in Italy. Even if wo had not tho assurance of 
the Correspondent who sends it that the statement oomes 
from 44 an eminent Italian, who haB rondered United Italy 
44 immonso service, who has m&do himself famous in 
44 divers ways, and whoso patriotism or authority cannot 
14 be suspected,” it would well deserve consideration. 
Rome, says this politician, is the most detestable oapital 
that Italy could have chosen. She had no choice but 
to take it when she did, but it is now as neces- 
sary that she should leavo it os it once was that she 
should enter it. So long as tho Italian Government re- 
mains at Rome it alone of all tho European Powers must 
have tho Papacy for its foe. While Pius IX. lived, Italy 
shared this distinction with Germauy, with Russia, with 
Austria, with Turkey. Now she enjoys it alono. Leo XIIL 
has become, or is in a fair way of becoming, friends with 
every ono clso ; it is only with Italy that he is not and 
cannot be reconciled. If this conflict ends in tho defeat 
of the Pope, it is not the Italian Monarchy, bnt the 
Italian Republic, that will reap tho fruits of vic- 
tory. Tho House of Savoy is identified with a solution 
which aimed at making the two Italian Governments 
friends, and on tho day when this solution is finally pro- 
claimed to bo a failure tho Italian Revolution, which com- 
passes tho overthrow of both, will be master of the field. 
All that stands in the way of a solution which would make 
the House of Savoy stronger than ever, and give Italian 
unity under a monarchical Government a now and power- 
ful supporter, is Rome. 44 When we have recoverod a 
44 moro natural, a moro logical, more ccutral, moro ap- 
44 proachablo, a less sombre and a less unhealthy capital, 
44 all that now impodos and threatens us will disappear at 
44 once. . . . Italian unity will be cemented by the tacit 
41 and satisfied adhesion of the Papacy;” while the Papacy, 
44 knowing that any revolution would destroy that work 
44 of conciliation, would be the most powerful ally of the 
41 kingdom in which sho would have reconquered her 
44 independent seat.” 

It is difficult to believe that in a society so permeated 
by revolutionary fanaticism as Europe is to-day suoh 
counsel as this can have a ’chance of being listened to. 
It is something, however, that sensible Italians should! 
no longer couceal from themselves how impossible it is 
to make head against the Revolution if the greatest 
of conservative forces has \o be fought at the same tinlc. 
The Italian Conservatives are out off from the very 
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-element* which in almost every other oonntry constitute 
their strength. The clergy are hostile, the peasantry are 
at best indifferent. The Conservatives dare not make the 
monarchy popular by enlarging the electorate, because 
they cannot feel sure that the drat act of t the newly- 
enfranchised voters would not be to return Clerical candi- 
dates. Consequently they are compelled to remain a 
•minority in the Chamber of Deputies, unable to exercise 
any influence ou the course of affairs, except when tho 
various sections of the Radicals happen to fall out among 
theuiBelves. While Pius IX. was Pope thero was no pos- 
sibility of putting an end to this state of things. For 
Pius IX., in his later years, was, boforo everything else, a 
Legitimist. He had convinced himself, or hud been con- 
vinced by others, that the cauBO of t.he Church waB bound 
np with the cauBO of deposed royalty all over the world ; 
and, before he would have made friends with what he was 
pleased to call the Subalpine Government, that Govern- 
ment must have broken up Jtulinn unity and replaced tho 
dispossessed princes on their several thrones. Even if 
he had oouBonted, uuder the inducement of an over- 
powering ecclesiastical advantage, to condono the se- 
cular robberies of which tho Italian Government had been 
guilty, he would never have admitted their right to asinglo 
yard of Pontifical territory. It would have been usoless 
to offer him an ecclesiastical capital ; he would only have 
seen in Buoh a proposal the first step towaids a complete 
restitution. With a Pope whom nothing could induoo to 
listen to reason, negotiation or compromise was out of 
the question. Ho might prove to have it in his powor to 
give the Revolution a triumph over his adversary as well 
as over himself, and to involve the Italian Kingdom and 
the Papacy in a common disaster ; but ho would not forego 
his exercise of that*p°wer on any terms which it was pos- 
sible to concodo. The accession of what we may call 
a Whig Pope changed tho whole face of affairs. Leo XIII. 
has made no overtures to the Italian Government, because 
up to this time there has been nothing to show that such 
overtures would receive tho consideration duo to any 
suggestion of truce made in tho course of a civil war. 
But there can be little doubt that he would willingly, 
and even gladly, make such overtures if he thought 
that any good could come of it, and would Btill 
more gladly welcome them if they wore made by the 
Italian Government. His relations with the French 
Government have shown how unwilling he is to be 
on bad terms with the secular authorities. He had 
every provocation to a quarrel given him if ho had 
cared to take it, and in refusing to take it he rau 
veiy grave risk of offending and alienating an influ- 
ential section of French Catholics. Wo may be sure, 
therefore, that Leo XIII. would not maintain his present 
attitude towards the Italian Government if that Govern- 
ment were to give him a sufficient earnest of its wish 
and intention to live at peace with tho Papacy. The 
most obvious way in which such an earnest could be given 
would be to relegate Home to tho position which naturally 
belougs to it, and to make it onco more tho occlcsiaatidal 
capital, not of Italy only, but of tho Roman Catholic world. 
This is the one sacrifice which would satisfy Leo Xlll., 
but with this there is much reason to believe that he 
would be content. Tho Pope might then exercise within 
the precincts of the city of Romo the sovereign authority 
which he now exercises within the products of tho 
Vatican, and yot no one be substantially the worse. Some 
few municipal ambitions might bo blighted, but that 
would be all. The Romans who wished to mako a caroor 
for themselves in tho public service wonld follow tho 
-Government to the new civic capital, and would, no doubt, 
find therw"the career which they had once thought to 
find at Rome. The Roman tradesmen would probably 
welcome the change. The custom of a migratory Court 
must be a poor exchango for the custom of the Roman 
Catholic world ; and the last municipal elections seomod 
to show that the contrast between tho liberal promises 
given by tho party in power and the actual performances 
of that party has not been without its influence on the 
practical Italian mind. 

Ko doubt, os the writer of the statoment in the Times 
-observes, the cosmopolitan revolutionists would hotly 
-oppose any such compromise ; and tho despotism which iu 
Italy, as in France, leads politicians and Governments to 
succumb to tho cosmopolitan revolutionists upon every 
-opportunity might make their opposition formidable. 
JPrinee Bismarck might effect such a reconciliation in 


Germany/ and Cavour, were he dive, migj^t effect it in 
Italy ; bat the extremely feeble politicians wbw have at 
present the affairs of the country committed to them can 
hardly bo expected to do anything of the kind. Whether 
the idea of leaving Rome which has of late been attributed 
to tho Pops has really been entertained by him cannot 
be said with any positiveness ; but it is obvious that he 
has in this idea a very powerful weapon as against hi* 
adversaries, however dangerous it might prove in the 
long run to the Papacy itself. It is impossible, how* 
ever, to form even a guess of the use to which LfiO XIII. 
may put this weapon. He may be unwilling to irritate 
the Italian nation by transferring the seat of tho Papacy 
to another country ; or he may think it expedient to let the 
Italian nation see that he is not to be trifled with beyond a 
certain point, and that if the conservative forces of Italy are 
to make common cause against a common enemy, the time 
hus co mo when the secular power mnBt make advances to 
tho spiritual power. The Papacy, under the guidance of 
Leo XIII., is not likely to act rashly ; bat it will not be 
surprising if, iu the end, it should act with more decision 
than the Italian Government seems to anticipate. 


THE GREAT GO-BETWEEN. 

T HERE can no longer be any donbt as to who really 
sways tho destinies of Europe. The fact was re- 
| vealed to au astonished world on Wednesday. The 
Times hus a Correspondent at Paris, and it is this 
Correspondent who moves the secret springs of peace and 
war throughout the civilized world and who has doubt- 
less been tho unrecognized channel of negotiation in the 
chauge of ministry just announced. Until now he has 
been content to hide his light, so far as this delicate and 
unacknowledged part of his functions is concerned; but, 
at tho report of au impending interview between Prince 
Bismarck and M. Gambetta, his feelings became too many 
for him, and he hastened to writo two columns and n 
quarter about a conversation which be had in July 1878 
with Prince Bismarck. This was the more noble of him, 
inasmuch as ho begins by saying that he has “on former 
“ occasions been twitted with putting so much material into 
“ a single interview ; but/ 1 as he explains, “ in the course 
“ of four hours a man like Prince Bismarck, especially 
“ when in a communicativo mood ” — and to whom should 
ho bo communicative, if not to a personage of this import- 
ance ? — “ says a great deal that an attentive listener may 
“ well impress on his memory/ 9 The first thing impressed 
on this attentive listener’s memory was that the Prince 
smoked a long pipe, and, like Mrs. W ITITTEULY, talked on 
a variety of topics. Presently M. Gambetta’s name was 
mentioned ; and “ Gambetta ! ” exclaimed Prince Bismarck, 

“ That is a man 1 should like to sots before I die. . . . 

“ I am told he is bewitching. Y ct it is said men who are 
“ bewitching are never great statesmen/’ Here was an 
opportunity for one of those graceful mots which, when 
uttered by tho truly great, become historical. “M. Thiers 
“ once told me,” 1 interposed, “ that your Highness was * 
“ bewitching, yet? you pass for a great statesman.” 
It is tho judicious sprinkling of snob pleasing conversa- 
tional touches as this that lends a charm to the recital of 
even such grave affairs of State as the Paris Correspondent 
of the Times burdens himself with. Presently Prince 
Bismarck repeated that.he wonld like to see M. Gambetta 
before he died, and soon afterwards the Correspondent, 
left alone with Prince Hohenlohe and Baron HoLSTEm, 
arrived at a conclusion, which he put into words. He 
could not imagine that the Prince spoke twice by pure 
chance of his desiro to see M. Gambetta. Prinoe Bismarck 
knew that the Correspondent was acquainted with, among 
other distinguished people, M. Gambetta. “ He did not 
“ tell me not to repeat what he had said ; he emphasised his 
“ praise of M. Gambetta as though ” (the italics are ours) 

“ to entrust mo with a polite message.” Bat a natural 
courtesy prompted the Correspondent to offer Prince 
Hoiienlohe, as a more intimate acquaintance of Prinoe 
Bismarck, a share in the delioate negotiations thus 
suggested ; and Prince Hohrklohb, “ as nsnal when struck 
“ by a suggestion, looked down on the ground, and after a 
“ moment’s silence looked np smiling and nbdded 
“ approvingly.” Baron Houtbih also amed that “ we 
11 ought to arrange the interview,” and was about to 
discuss ways and means, when it suddenly itraok the 
Times' Correspondent that he ought not to be precipitate. 
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and he iemniq&ted the audience which he had given to 
Prince Hohenlohe and Baron Holstein in, it must be 
admitted, a sorjewhat erode fashion. “ It being now 
44 ix o’clock, I looked at my watch as a sign that I had 
44 other duties ” ; and upon this royal intimation Prince 
Hohenlohe of course made his bow and wont away. 

Naturally enough, the Times ' Correspondent could not 
sleep that night for thinking of the burden laid upon him. 
The issues of peace and war between two great nations 
were virtually committed to his hands ; hat he was not 
above taking counsel with lesser men than himself, and 
twenty-four liouro later he saw Baron Holstein again, 
knowing “that he must have reported to* the Chancellor 
44 what I had said ; must have heard his viows, and that 
M what he would tell me would bo what tlio Chancellor 
11 thought.” The Baron, it seems, admitted that tho 
Correspondent was right in his view of the situation ; 
44 but thiB general point settled, ho entered into special 
44 considerations which 1 religiously committed to memory, 
44 for they evidently set forth tho preliminary conditions 
44 of the interview.” Then follows a passage which shows 
what a wonderful memory the Times' Correspondent must 
have, but about which there is one unsatisfactory point. 
The last sentence of the religiously-committed-to-memory 
speech ruus thus : — 44 But a meeting between two men 
44 with peaceful intentions, uud imbued with the duties 
41 devolving on them, may bear salutary fruits, e van if they 
44 renounce the personal satisfaction of triumphing over 
44 eaoh other.” Now the whole story of tho Times' Cor- 
respondent is nonsensical enough, but it will l>o seen that 
in this sentence there is a special kind of nonsense 
due to the italicized words, which clearly ought to 
read “especially if.” Without conjecturally emend- 
ing the passage mistranslated by tho Times , wo may 
suggest that tho German word eben and tho English 
even have some resemblance. It may bo that there should 
have been a break at 44 salutary fruits,” and that the 
sentence went on interjectionnlly — “ JO hen — jn ! Wcnn 
14 Sie, <fcc.” Yet more remarkable is what we find a 
little further on. After having listened to and religiously 
committed to memory what Baron Holstein had had to 
say, the Correspondent set himself afresh to think ovor 
his great mission. 44 Without thinking of the possibility 
44 of a negotiation or compromise, or of any such thing, I 
44 remembered that the Chancellor had declared to mo 
44 that he had only yiolded to imperative reasons, urged 
41 by Count Moltke, in demanding Metz and Lorraine.” 
Here, surely, the great personage’s memory has played 
him a little false. That l’rince Bismarck is in the habit 
of making a kind of confessor and ambassador rolled into 
one of the Paris Correspondent of tho Times there can, of 
course, be no doubt; but that ho spoke of demanding 
Mete and Lorraine — which is as if ho should speak of 
Leeds and Yorkshire, or Brest and Brittany — can hardly 
be admitted. Bo doubt, however, the magnitude of the 
affair must be remembered as an excuse for any trilling 
slip in the detail of tho recital. Prince Bismarck, wo are 
told, 44 seemed just then really animated with tho best of 
14 feelings towards Frunce — that is, of course, in so far as 
44 is possible with him.” He spoke of her 41 with grave 
44 moderation,” and even paid a condescending compli- 
ment to the French Ambassador. Tho Correspondent’s 
44 mind was made up from that moment, and I 
44 determined to enter upon that serious and delicate 
“negotiation.” This was a lofty resolution, but unhappily, 
as we presently see, nothing came of it. Even the Puns 
Correspondent of the Times may be overcome by force 
may sure . He called upon M. Gambetta as soon as possible, 
meaning to broach the grout subject. 41 But this was 
44 impossible at the first interview.” The Correspondent 
had just returned from tho Berlin Congress, and of course 
M. Gambetta was anxious to listen to his words of wisdom 
on that matter, and to nothing else. Having li stoned, 
he 44 summed up with his usual vigour tho impression he 
44 had received.” More than this, “he spontaneously 
44 authorized me to quote the summary ou which I had 
“ congratulated him,” and it actually appeared in the 
Times and was reprinted by M. Gambetta’h express orders 
in the R&publique Frangaise without comment. “1 
44 quitted M. Gambetta without hinting what my object 
“had been, but announcing a second call.” At this 
second call be plunged boldly into 44 that serious and 
“delicate negotiation.” Meanwhile Prince Hohenlohe 
had returned, and was told by the Correspondent that 
M. Gambetta seemed inclined to the scheme and 


44 had set me at case as to the possibility of secresy.’' 
The Chancellor was to stay another fortnight at Kis- 
singen, and “ Princo Hohenlohe asked me to see him two- 
44 days later, to resume tho negotiations.” 

Now comes the tragic part of the Btory. The Correspon- 
dent is, after all, wo learn with grief, a creature of human 
weakness, though it must be remembered that it is not every 
man in high place who has the moral oonrage to makefreo 
confession of his weakness. When the secret meeting was 
first mooted he was, it will be remembered, carried away 
by enthusiasm, presently checked and tempered by that 
diplomatic judgment which led him to look at his watch 
and dismiss Prince Hohenlohe. Then, in a calmer spirit,, 
he entered upon his arduous task ; and, as soon as ho 
hod heard Prince Bismarck speak politoly of the French 
Ambassador, ho hesitated no longer. Ho went straight to M. 
Gambetta, and, as soou as M. Gambetta would let him, revealed 
his great and glorious mission. On tho one Bido, M. Gambetta 
was well disposed ; from tho other, Prince Hohenlohe 
came to beseech his intervention, and this time no watch 
was significantly looked at. Everything seemed well in 
train for tho momentous interview which the Times' 
Correspondent had undertaken to bring about. But now 
was exemplified that uncertainty of human affairs which 
poets and historians have ever been wont to cclcbrato. In 
the very hour of triumph a cold fit once again seized 
tho Correspondent. When he felt that the negotiations 
might soon come to something, he also 44 began to feel 
44 uneasy. 1 reflected that any slip during that interview 
44 might havo the gravest consequences.” Ho pictured to 
himself Prince Bismarck as he hud seen him, and he found 
that tho picture was not 44 bewitching.” The Corre- 
spondent lias, ho tells us, and tho assurance is comfort- 
ing, “ for years been able to treat with disdain 
“ all tho calumnies that have been aimed at mo ” ; but he 
quailed before “ the responsibility which might devolve 
“ upon him in Bueh an affair.” lie would faco the raging 
of the seas, but not an angry Chancellor. Careless of the 
Blmfts which envy might aim at him, he executed a 
masterly movement in retreat. 44 1 excused myself to* 
44 Prince Hohenlohe, did not return to M. Gambetta, and, 
44 the Chancellor having left Kissingcn, I thenceforth 
44 considered myself as unconcerned in the scheme.” So 
cuds this curious and instructive pago of contemporary 
history. Its recital in the pages of the Times may seem 
for the momeut purposeless, but possibly the future may 
throw some light upon the narrator’s motives. Meanwhile 
it is at least a privilege to havo learnt to whom to look for 
help and encouragement in European complications. 


BRITTANY. 

I T is now nearly forty years since the appearance of M. Emile 
Souvestre’s well-known work, Lea Demi era Bretons , and tho 
pictures^ ue and interesting article on it by Mr. — now Bean — 
Church in tho Christian J Remembrancer, afterwards republished in 
liis volume of Essay a awl Reviews , not to be confounded with the 
ill-starred work which appeared some years later under the same 
titlo. lu its outward features, both natural and architectural, the 
country remains, of course, much what it was, but this scarcely 
holds good of its moral peculiarities. The simple jnetas and 
prisca Jides which then looked to the traveller like a mediicval 
survival has lost something already from the closer contact in- 
duced by railways, newspapers, and other modern appliances with 
the civilization uf au uncongenial present, llcan no longer be affirmed 
with any literal exactness that “u couple of days” — we may now 
say twelve hours—* 4 oil* from Paris or Southampton we may roach 
a race of men mure difficult to piece on to modern society than 
those who live by the Nile or the Gauges, or sell one another 
beneath the Line.” No doubt, ns wo stand in the Champ de* 
Martyrs ncur Auray, or under the gloomy walls of the Salorgee 
at Nantes, converted into a temporary prison, when, according 
to tho brutal jest of tho infamous Carrier, 44 le dScret de depor- 
tation a U 6 ejidcutce verticalvmeni and some 9,000 persona 
were destroyed in the course of three or four months, we may 
reflect that, in spito of treacherous massacres of royalist 
soldiers, and the wholesale drowning of men, women, and children 
in the hideous noyades , tho Bretons still to a groat extout 44 believe 
in their priests.” 41 Pontivy ” has outlived the fantastical attempt 
to rechristen it Napuleonulle ; “ the cross is everywhere ” still — 
or oftener the crucifix— at the cross road, on the moor, at the end 
of the village street, by the churchy aid gate ; the marvellous 
Calvary of Plougustel, though somewhat marred in its details, 
retains its quaint solemnity; and tho beautiful church of Notre 
Dame de Folgoet still preserves the menfory of Salaun, the 
canonized idiot lad, from whose neglected grave there sprouted 
the miraculous lily plant with bis only recorded utterance, Aoo 
Maii a, inscribed on every loaf. Brittany was shown at tho lost 
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elections to be the one comer of France where the monarchical 
sentiment retains its power; and there are still whole regions 
there, out of the towns, where few of the men, and none of 
the women, understand a word of ordinary French. But, never- 
theless, there is a perceptible difference. It is e.g, a rare ex- 
ception in the Tyrol to see a peasant pass the wayBide cross or 
frescoed shrine without doffing his cap; in Brittany, where the 
crosses are quite as frequent, it is almost as exceptional to see any 
passer-by take the slightest notice of them. The churches are 
open all day, but during the gronter part of it their silence is only 
broken by the almost “ invariable ticking of the clock” or the 
clattering sabots of the two or three old women who ore usually 
to be found there ; it is fair to add, however, that there is a con- 
siderable attendance in the early mornings even of weekdays, while 
on Sundays a large number of men may be seen ut the low masses, 
though comparatively few are present at High M osa or Vespers. Bui 
it is dear from many little signs that the old devotion, or 
superstition, or simplicity, or whatever we please to call it, is 
gradually dying out. The departed spirits no longer appear on 
AH Souls day in the .Bay of Trdpnssds— where the vast and 
wicked city of Ys, '‘the modern Sodom,* 1 sunk under the 
avenging wave— and oven “ mysterious Oarnac,” as nur readers 
may have gathered from the work of Mr. Miln reviewed the 
other day in our columns, is compelled to submit its mystery to 
the realistic handling of Archaeological research. The schoolmas- 
ter is abroad evon in Brittany, and the bright intelligent boy, who 
acts as your cicerone to tho curious dolmen called the " Butte de 
Cdssr ” at Locmariaker, is as much ut home in French as in his 
native Breton tongue, and will tell you of brothers of hia who 
are also adepts in English. We are by no meuus disposed to 
endorse the swoeping indictment brought by Homo . 

sojourners in Brittany, that “ ull the men are atheists'” which 
at most is only true of a portion of the upper class, but there 
is too much reason to fear that a great many of them are at 
least occasional drunkards, and it 'is cerium that the English 
tourist haB taught them to keep a much sharper eye on their 
gains than formerly, though tho general cost of travelling in 
Brittany is still decidedly below the average of the rest of France. 
Of the old costume, of which splendid specimens may bo Been 
in the Museum at Quimper, little remains ill ordinary use, 
as far as male attire is concerned, except at some out-of- 
the-way places like Font l’Abbti ; but the female head-dress, 
though not so picturesque as tho high caps worn on high 
days And holidays in Normandy, has a stranger effect from its close 
similarity to conventual forms, and us female servants supply 
the place of the gnrqvn at almost all Breton tablo-d hotes, it is 
difficult at first to avoid the impression that lay sillers are wailing 
upon you— and generally, it must bo confessed, waiting very 
clumsily. Indeed there is a marked superiority of the man over 
the woman, both in, appearance and intelligence, observable, as a 
rule, throughout the country. 

But most travel I otb in Brittany at the present day will find their 
chief interest in the scenery and the architectural monuments, 
whether Christian or “ J)r nidi cal,” us they are sometimes vaguely 
termed, though this use of tho phrase Druidical is at best but a 
veil to disguise our ignorance. Tho scenery of Brittany generally, 
and notably of certain districts — such as tho neighbourhood of 
Quimperld and Lannion, and tho region lying between HueJgoefc 
and Oarhaix — differs conspicuously, and most favourably, from the 
dull uninteresting dead level characteristic of northern France 
elsewhere. Both in detail And general effect tho moors and river 
banks and wooded slopes, with their granite rocks and rich growth 
of ferns of every kind, will recall to those familiar with it the 
lovely scenery of South Devon. The pedestrian may roam for 
miles and miles along the steep, rocky banks o^ the I&ole 
and Elld, or track tho sparkling, dashing Guier up from 
Lannion to the ruined castle of Tonguddec, or explore 
the wooded heights and moors that stretch far away from 
Huelgoet — where the site of a mountain chalet of Anne of, 
tany, secluded from all sounds but that of the rushing W 1 
is still shown — and may well fancy himself on Dartmoo^f 
the banks of the Ernie or tho Yenim, or — hut for the a'W 
lakes— in parts of Westmoreland or Cumberland. And tlhe 
lanes, with their high banks and hedges — so utterly uod 
normal t}’po of French roadways and the roughly cold, 
stone walls which often fence them in or divide field fhu- 
with their irregular steps, in place of Btile8^ara'**dJ wurse 
racteristic Devonian peculiarity. Wo. picturesque parts 
th# tho whole of Brittany is likaid of the Tather over- 
of Devonshire. This cannot tgj’ of tho Banco are very 
praised scenery of Dinan; th a t Bichmond or even at 
pretty, and mny recall the Ti than pretty. Nor can any- 
Pangbourne, but they are never q,y ro ad from Auray to tho 
thing he drearier than the straight uninviting shrine ofjSt. 
hugely popular but aesthetically J -w , m t 

Anne, or the longer course from Auray to Oarnac — those who 
are wise will take a boat to Locmariaker — or from Quimper by 
Pont l’Abbd to Penmarch— a somewhat over-rated point of view, 
by no means to bo compared with the rocky promontory of 
Point do Baz. But still there is a great deal of this charming 
scenery, with ita mountain streams, and granite rocks, and moor- 
land, throughout JVestern Brittany, though it will mostly be 
missed by those who keep to high roads and railways. The 
Abundance of granite, to which reference has been already made, 
helps of course to account for the “ menhirs n and “ dolmens M 
ubout which so much has been written, and so little is certainly 


known, tut on which we need not dwell at length here, 
as we so lately had occasion to review a work bearing on the 
subject, Suffice it to say that there can iio longer be any 
doubt, after rocent exhumations, of the sepuldnral nature of the 
dolmens, consisting of two or more upright atones with another 
or several others laid over them, while it is more then probable 
that every dolmen was originally covered by a tumulus, though in 
many cases tho superincumbent earth has wholly or partially fallen 
away or boon, removed in the lapse of ages. The most perfect 
example of lliie kind of construction is that on the little island of 
Gavr Innis, with its elaborate wall sculptures, portly in spiral 
linos, supposed by some — wrongly, we conceive — to denote serpent 
worship, while next to it comes the “ Butte de Cdsar ” on the main- 
land, of about equal dimensions but of less curious workmanship. 
Of the proper destination of the menhirs, whether for religious or 
civil or sepulchral purposes, it is less easy to speak with confi- 
dence, no bodies having been as yet discovered buried under them. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, as might he gathered from the 
ordinary guide-books, that u continuous street, so to term it, of 
these monumental stones strotches for milos from Kerlescant to 
Muonac. They are found in groups at various intervals between 
these extreme points, but there is nothing to show that any con- 
tinuous line ever existed, and solitary menhirs, or two or three 
together, are frequently found elsewhere, while many more have 
fallen or been broken up for farm-buildings and the like. That 
Birailar monumonts are occasionally to be seen in Cornwall and 
Wales is not wonderful — whatever explanation of their design 
be accepted — when we recollect, what the very names of Wales 
and Cornwall indicate, that tho same Celtic race who peopled 
Brittany passed over to the western Bhores of this island, wnere 
they Jgli indelible traces both on the soil and in the blood and 
languiigo of the native inhabitants. 

Wo have left ourselves little room to spoak of the church 
Architecture of Brittany, on which alone a volume might be 
written. It has boon justly observed that the older parish churches 
have a peculiar character of hardness, dreariness, and almost 
grotesque sternness about them. This arises partly from the 
granite without and whitewash within, while the heavy appear- 
anco is greatly increased, both within and without, sometimes ny the 
church ending in a cross transept at the east end without a chancel, 
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mars the grandeur even of tho verypithout any clerestory, which 
Pont Croix, ami is only partially i* striking Collegiate Church at 
tho tall and graceful spire of pie’ v Relieved, there or elsewhere, by 
feature of otherwise quite insig ,*ced granite which is so common a 
noble shrine as that of^orgnilicant village churches. Such a 
fourteenth century — > <>ur Lady of Folgoet, erected in the 
the Cathedrals— mus^ne of tho finest churches in Brittany after 
.of effect as a — bo considered exceptional. Its solemnity 
tracery of poj.viioJe is not less remarkable than the exquisite 
thd peculiar gches and windows and roo<J-screen ; nor does 
its magnificottstructuro of the long southern transept, with 
wall— looking/ t porch and the three altars against its eastern 
tho. like a subsidiary aisle, turned at right angles to 

nes^fiwayw tho church— convey any impression of ungraceful- 
wotS while the lolly spires, over 150 feet high, flanking the 
the porch, add much to the lightness as well as the dignity of 
of th,eneral appearance. If the Breton Cathedrals retain something 
the stern simplicity, they have more than all tho grandeur of 
the specimens of parish churcheB. None of them can boast 
Clmr veal Lh of ancient stained glass which is the special glory of 
Le Mres, or the marvellous and unique grace of the eastern end of 
aid nans, with its double cincturo of choir aisles and cordon of 
pWe chapols beyond them, and fprest-work of flying buttresses and 
tlnnacks, as it is visible, unlike loo many French cathedrals, from 
fiie broad open space around it. But Quimper, which is the 
lljest, and St. Pol de Leon, one of the oldest, of the Cathedrals in 
-u-ittany, which bears a strong family likenes? to Quimper, on a * 
smaller scale, have also their double row of choir aisles, and 
Quimper is rich — though not so rich as Chartres— in old painted 
glass, while the lofty roof, rising to a height of 120 feet, and tbe 
m wo western spires of 250 feet high, add greatly to its external 
jpeflvandour. The cathedral towers of Ldon are somewhat dwarfed 
diady bumediato neighbourhood of the gigantic Oreiaker spire, 
with^y 4oo feet high, overshadowing a church not large or other- 
a t /ABe remarkable, except for the perceptible inclination of the nave 
imaf n ? ttil0 choir ““ in u southerly direction, a specialty observable 
. V 1 tbe choirs of some other Breton churches. Quimper is still an 
11s Episcopal see, but Ldon, like Dol, Trdguier, and some other 
the ire ton Cathedrals, each with a character and history, and a 
4 ugapecial beauty of its own, is no longer the seat of a bishop 5 then 
1 *otjpey be seen indeed in the north choir aisle the kneeling effigy of 
’ M.*°bn Francis de la Maroshe, the last of his line, with a long Latin 
^ascription telling how he was the administrator of tbe supplies 
jrpntod by the English Government to the tmigri clergy, and died 
Tonce 1806. There is something in this constant recur- 

world, njtpl&uchcft} sees which seems to deepen the resigned, old 
and which certainly ‘tUftbuted by Souvestre to Breton religion, 
writer calls “the deathlike® at Ldon with what an En gB^ h 
Indeed, as we pass from tdSfcillpess of the scarcely llring city.” 
its crumbling castle, its quaint srfown of Brittany, each with 
silent streets, Trma fuit seems to W churches, ana its narrow 
seem to be wandering amid the ddhris W- 
The strength of two successive forms of sok the ' 4 

once full of creative power— the pagan aSM^** •Jfx. 

• 
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traced in imperishable characters on the atones of Oornac and on drummer-boy,” and that a death did happon in the family in 
the granite shrines of Folgoet and St. Barbe, and in those about three months. A correspondent of tho Birmingham Daily 
mute memorials is contained the history of Brittany. It Post vouches for it that a certain Miss S. heard “ heavenly music * 
will no doubt gradually become assimilated to tho life of when Lord Airlie was suffering from gout, Mrs. Ann Day, who 
modem France, as the old nomenclature is already succumbing to was ut Cortachy Castle in the capacity of lady’s-maid in 1845, 
the new departmental divisions of Finist&re, or Morbihan, or heurd a carriage drive up to tho door, when, in point of fact, no 
Odtes du Nord ; but the more completely it succeeds in identifying carriage was there, and was also startled by the sound of a 
itself with the “ ideas of ’89,” and wipes away the Parisian re- life and the boating of a drum. “ About this there was some- 
proach of u le page le plus arri 6 r& de la France, the more entirely thing indescribably .disagreeable ; it Boomed as if the drummer 
will it lose all identity with its own past. Tho “ revolutionary were making his way through the floor.” In this case, then, 
torrent” of advancing intellect, to cite an ugly jest of Carrier’s, the music was far from “heavenly.” Thus we arc, it 
may prove far more enective than the deadly waters of the Loire, will be admitted, confronted with a certain discrepancy of 
Morbman and Finistdre may Attain to the highest ideal of French evidence. The music is sometimes heavenly, sometimes disagree- 
oivilization, as it is understood by senators and savaus of the day, able 5 occasionally it appears to resemble the strains of a brass 
but “ poor rough Brittany,” which, ns Michelet sneeringly com- band on a lonely heath, and again it impresses the listeners as if 
plained, “ is so Gaulish that it is scarcely Froftch,” will have it wore caused by a drummer-boy contending, not only with the 
ceased to exist. It is the one district of Franco that has dared to difficulties of his art, hut with the arduous tnBk of working his 
be more than a century old ; and in modern France to break with way up through the Hour. The only practical quoBtion raised is 
the national history in an inexorable condition of conformity to this— Would it be fair for a person who has had a “ warning,” 
the national life. whether conveyed by a black cat or a white bird, by a drummer-boy 

or a brass band, to go and insure his life heavily for the benefit of 

- — — ? hia family P In an agreeable but, wo fear, fictitious narrative, 

Mr. James Payn has introduced us to an Annuity Company which 
GHOSTS IN TIIE DAILY TELEGRAPIL keeps a second-sighted man on the premises, and regulates its 

dealings by hia visions, which iuvariably prove correct. If be sees 

S OME one has said that, if you have a thoroughly dull neigh- a shroud on the client’s breast, most generous arrangements are 
hour at dinnor, you am always arouse and interest her by instantly made. But — no shroud, no annuity, 
introducing the subject of ghosts. The newspapers have been In addition to the Airlie Drummer, tho Telegraph was exorcised 
Buffering lately from a terribly dull season, and an? at their witB* by tho ghost of Miss Sarah Duckett, which appeared moro than 
end for subjects to discuss. , Tho Daily Telegraph has had the once to a farmer named Roberts at Church Slrotton. Church 
happy thought of getting up a public discussion about bogies. Stretton boasts an abortive mine, now filled up, and called the 
Every observant person knows how these discussions are started. Copper Hole. As the ghost of Miss Duckett appeared to Farmer 
First you have an able leading article, expressing an intelligent Huberts in the vicinity of tho Copper IIolo, the neighbours 

scepticism. Then some one, probably “in the office,” writes a drew tho conclusion that her bones reposed at tho bottom of that 

long letter, complimenting the ablo “ loader,” and “ proposing,” gulf. They therefore cheerfully subscribed monoy and hired 
as Mr. Paley makes Pindar say, “a subject for discussion.” When labourers to excavate the hole. Nothing was found at the bottom 
the subject is ghosts, tho public rushes eagerly in, with stories but one old shoe. Church Stjetton, therefore, now possesses a hole 
about visions beheld, and mysterious noises hoard, by its sisters, which has been twice dug out to the depth of forty feet, with 
and its cousins, and its aunts. The esprit fort of the middle no other result than the discovery of an ancient piece of Blioe- 

classes is allowed to have his say, and demonstrates that ghosts leather. It is doubtful whether a hole with such interesting 

are contrary to common sense, and to the accepted principles of the associations could be found oven in the neighbourhood of Gotham. 
“ lattor end of the nineteenth century.” The philosophic correspondents of tho Telegraph are not 

Tho Telegraph nnd its correspondents have gone regularly moro full of information than the believers. Indeed, of all 
through thiB programme, without actually raising the veil which the letters, we' prefer that of “ A Sceptic,” who knows of a 
“ severs ghosts from shadow-easting men,” and without even very good sample of a haunted house Bituatod, like most 
adding much that is new t«» the common stock of ghost stories, haunted houses, “in the’ West of England.” When The 
The death of Lord Airlie furnished a loader-writer in the Telegraph Mullignn was asked for his addresB, he used to wave his hand so 
with a peg to hang his article upon. Most people have heard of ns to indicate a large arc of tho horizon, and say, “ I live down 
the “Airlie Drummer,” who plays hia mystic drum-taps when there.” “ The West of England ” is almost as vague an address ; 
any member ol the house is about to die. Tho drummer is aB too vague even for a bogie. The people who live, along with the 
well known hb tho “Drummer of Tedworth ” was in tho ghosts, in the house “ are completely upset and rendered miserable 
seventeenth century.^ Old families plumo themselves on these by apparitions and m^hfevioua occuirences which can neithor bo 

airy retainers. A Scotch house believes that it possesses a explained, terminated, nor tolerated. The lady of the house 

field in which there is a hidden troasuro. When unv ono cannot live in it,” bring exasperated beyond endurance by 

approaches for the purpose of digging up the gold, a frightful nocturnal uoises, and “ the shadowy form of a woman holding 

storm of thunder ami lightning punishes his temerity. “ And do a child in her arms.” Governesses, too, horriblo to relate, have 
you really believe that the whole atmospheric system of the planet heard doors opening and shutting in the dead of night ! This is an 
is revolutionized for tho sake of the Mncbuddics of Tulloch- extent of ghostly experience with which we ourselves are not un- 
buddie?” a sceptical ladv asked a member of that ancient sept, familiar. The children (when bored with tho nursery) come down 
But the faith of the Macbuddies is proof against* such impious stairs und say that “Tho lady is there again.” An accomplished 
rationalism, and so is that of persons happy enough to possess London detective has failed to find oven a clue to tho cuuso of the 
a family banshee or ominous animal. We are acquainted with a nuisance. We cau only say, if the ghost ut a ghost — “ bolt it with 
Scotch family in which a black cat always appears “ where nao cat a bishop.” This plan, that of exorcism, lmd lately the most sntis- 
should be,” and that in the presence ot throe or four witnesses, before factory results in a house (also in the West of Lugland) which 
a death in the family. Tho last apparition “ came oil ” about was haunted by tho ghost of a woman in purple velvet. Tho 
three years ago, when three ladies of tho family saw tho mysterious sceptic who tells this story rejects the customary explanation — 
animal, which disappeared ns strangely as it had come. Within a “rats.” Indeed the mo.ri imaginative could with difficulty convert 
month a sister of these ladies died, and they discovered, from an a rat into the shadowy figure of a woman with a child in her 
entry in her diary, that she had seen the ominous cat on the same arms. 

night on which it had appeared to them. Many such anecdotes As a pendant to the ghost in the West of England, we purpose 
will be given to the world when somo imitator of Sir Bernard to describe ouo which, 1o our knowledge, appeared lately in a 
Burke publishes “ The History of the Scottish Middle Glasses,” small village near Chipping Norton. This ghost has always 
But these agreeable reminiscences have led us away from the appeared to us one of the most “ creepy ” and disagreeable, while 
Telegraph and the Airlie Drummer. Philosophers can readily wholly unaccounted for, and uncalled for, of modern apparitions, 
account for the apparition of warning creatures peculiar to certain Tho village of which we speak consists of ono long line 
families. This is tho last service of the Totem, the protecting nud of comfortable old houses. The Manor House is but a very 
friendly animal attached to savage households in America, Africa, short distance from tho village street. The wife of the squire 
Northern India, and Australia. It is less easy to explain the happened to be driving thiough the village, ono bright August 
Drummer, and, indeed, the evidence about his performances is not afternoon, when four children rushed, in unconcealed alarm, out 
consistent. The Telegraph started the subject by averring that on of the open door of a cottage. So terrified was one of the children 
August 19, 1 849, a young Englishman heard music like that of “ a that she (or he) had a tit ou tho spot. The lady stopped her 
brass band” as he was malting his way to a shooting lodge of carriage and asked the children what was tho matter. They ex- 
Lord Airlie's. The strains of tho brass band were, as usual, plained that they had been frightened by seeing a strange woman 
ominous of disaster. Indeed, even in the suburbs, brass bands are on the stairs where they had been playing. On boing asked to 
little better than nuisances. The publication of this legend describe the woman, they said that she was dressed in a long 
M drew *? Mr. N, Macieod, who wrote to the Tolegi'aph ■ laconically strait dress of fiannel, fastened at tho throat, and that she had 
thus ' u The warning which is heard at Oortachy when any mis- a white baud fastened under her chin, and another bound round 
fortune is about to befall the family is a single drummer, n«t a her body. In fact, they described rtn oid-fasMuned corpse as it 
band of music. And this, as some one says it Silas Jdarrtkr> would appear when prepared for the grave, in tho days when the 
“seems a deal likettto”— for brass bands are comparatively, law enjoined that the dead should be buried in fiannel. There 
modern, and the ghost is on old ghost, not at all mrely to be equal seems something uncomfortable in the apparition of the ancient 
to playing the “ Wscht am Bhem. But here again thq evidence dead to the eyes of a Bet of village children on a sunny August 
' is conflicting, for another correspondent brings evideuce to show afternoon.* Perhaps the M. A. of the Telegraph who knows so 
that a lady “ connected with one of the oldest titled families in much aBout the Hindoos will explain that this “ so-called spiritual 
Scotland heard a “band of music eatly in the spring of 1845.. phenomenon took place in the Abash, or other, by exercise of 
Jfcbat a gentleman explained the noise to have been caused “ by the ascetic powers, or cultivated will,” whatever that may mean. The 
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^compromising sceptic will say that the children had been 
expeoti rig to see a corpse of the old school, And so were the victims 
of unconscious cerebration. Other iucrodulous persons will re- 
member how the Kttrick Shepherd accounted for the wraith 
beheld by his grandmother — “aibiins my grandmither was an 
ewfu’ leear.” ' 


THE TIE PORT ON LEGAL PROCEDURE. 

T lllt! legal profession bids fair 1o be relieved from tho reproach 
of being ’ Dehindhand with respect to reform and progress. 
Much has been done within the last ton years towards accelerating 
and cheapening legal procedure ; and more 1ms been suggested and 
attempted, but has hitherto failed to take effect by reason of the 
eupinenesB of the Legislature, as witness the Criminal Code and 
the multitudinous Bankruptcy Bills. The latest effort in the 
direction of reform is fortunately one which it is to a great extent 
within the power of the judges to carry out without recourse to 
Parliament, and we may therefore reasonably hope to reap its 
benefits at an early date. Tho report of the Committee on Legal 
Procedure, appointed last January by tho Lord Chancellor, has 
now been puoUshed; and, if approved by tho judges empowered 
to make new rules of court and embodied by thorn in such rules, 
will work a very considerable change in the legal system of this 
country. The great desideratum with regard to 1 a w as with 
regard to other commodities is that it should be good and cheap. 
The character and attainments of the occupants of the judicial 
bench afford a sufficient guarantee for its goodness, so far as the 
administration is concerned ; but, despite many improvements in 
our procedure, tho expenso and delay involved in legal proceed- 
ings amount in many cases to a practical denial of justice. This 
expense and delay have long been mainly attributed to two causua, 
the cumbrous and dilatory nature of too proceedings, obligatory 
and optional, between the parties prior to the trial of tho action, 
and tho number of appeals of one kind and another open to a de- 
feated suitor without reference to the importanco of tho matter at 
stake. This view is practically confirmed by the report of the 
Committee. 

Their first suggestion deals with an important item of pre- 
liminary delay and expense, namely, the pleadings in a cause, not 
the oral pleadings, commonly so called, by counsefin court, but the 
written or printed statements of their case delivered by each party. 
These, though deprived of much of their original technicality by 
the Judicature Acts and rules, still occasionally attain inordinate 
dimensions, and servo to conceal the point at issue rather than to 
eluoidate the point at issue or give it due prominence. Special 
pleading as a science is practically defunct, and the very largo 
powers which judges possess of Amending the present pleadings at 
any stage of the cause, up to and including the trial itself, have 
rendered them of secondary importance. If pleadings do not 
contain all that they should, the judge may, and indeed is bound 
to, supply the deficiency, and occasionally does so to the extent 
of allowing one party to set up an entirely new case. Yet the 
construction of even the modern modified pleadings necessitates 
the employment of counsel once at least by each side, and the 
rules of procedure allow a considerable period for their preparation 
and delivery, during which little or nothing else cad be done. The 
Committee had been invited to consider the possibility of abolish- 
ing pleadings altogether in the Queen’s Bouch Division, substituting 
a somewhat fuller endorsement on the writ than that at present in 
use, to which the defendant should, on appearance, deliver a 
similarly concise answer. The Committee, however, finding, from 
statistics compiled by them, that 6ri2 per cent, of the total 
actions commenced in 1879 were settled on the basis of the writ 
alone, consider that it would be unadvisable to increase the cost of 
a process which has proved so efficacious in its native simplicity. 
Retaining the writ, therefore, in its existing form, they suggest 
that the defendant shall within a specified time givo notice of any 
special defence ho proposes to set up which, without such notice, 
might take the other party by surprise, to which the plaintiff' 
may in his turn give notice of any similar matter on which he 
intends to rely ; silence all the while implying, not consent, 
but a general denial of the statements and rights of the other 
party, putting him to proof of all which it lies upon him to prove. 
Pleadings, without being abolished, are ouly to be allowed by order 
of a judge. The plan seems plausible and straightforward enough, 
and the model on which it is obviously formed — namely, the pro- 
cedtife in County Courts— has been found to work well. The 
instances adduced by the Committee of the very lArge class of 
mercantile and other cases in which the issue is from the outset 
perfectly plain, certainly go far to show the general inutility of 
pleadings, and of course no judge would refuse leave to deliver 
pleadings where the nature of the case made it impossible 
to bring the necessary allegations within the limits of an in- 
dorsement* 

One point in favour of the retention of pleadings, at least in 
certain «caaes,nas been 'overlooked or, rather, misinterpreted by then 
Committee, Referring to 35*10 per cent, of the rations in 1879, 
which they return a# “jmaccounted for, and therefore presumably 
settled, or abandoned after some litigation,” they thence infer that 
in tlope ckses ‘Readings, were of little use.” We cannottocquieece 
> an this deduction, ft frequently happens Jthat the detailed state- 
ment efrthe easel) y either side brings otti wiUi ctushing clearness 
the unsuspected strength ofc&bppopent’a position, dpd m leads to 


submission or compromise. It may be said that many of the 
statements in pleadings are purely formal, and not founded on fact ; 
but when such statements are made, the author of them xuay be 
put on oath as to their truth, and his antagonist may take it that 
what he swears in auswer to interrogatories he will stiek to in the 
witness-box. Still the class of cases in which this would be 
likely to occur would 1 be tho class of cases in which the present 
pleadings would still be available. It is, perhaps, with reference 
to this question of pleading that one feels most the disadvantage 
of the Committees having been restricted in their investigations to 
the procedure io the Common Law Division. The Chancery Bar 
is by far the greatest transgressor in prolixity, diffusenese, and 
irrelevancy in pleading, and it would be straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel were any rule made minimizing Common Law 
pleadings and letting Chancery pleadings go scathless. Indeed, 
the Committee %o out of their way to imply as much in their 
Report. 1 

The next abuse attacked by the Committee is one to which the 
Common Law Division is, on tho other hand, perhaps more liable 
than the Chancery, and which certainly requires redress. The 
sort uf skirmishing at J udges’ Chambers which precedes the general 
action in court is one of the most fertile sources of legal expense, 
and the facilities for this species of warfare afforded by the exist- 
ing system frequently enable one party to drive his antagonist out 
of the field by the brute force of a longer purse. A multitude of 
summonses niAy be taken out which, without being deffnitely 
groundless or vexatious, are practically tentative and usually 
futile, and which pile up costs and terrorize the opposite party. 
The Committee propose to substitute a sort of omnibus summons, 
on the hearing of which the Master may give directions as to any 
interlocutory proceedings to be hereafter resorted to in the suit, 
and also as to the mode of trial. In order to save time and secure 
uniformity of decision, the Committee further suggest that every 
case should be assigned from the beginning to some particular 
Master’s list, thus obviating the necessity of recapitulating its 
facts on every application. All this is very good and tends directly 
to economy of time and money. The only objection we can see 
is tho difficulty of foreseeing and including in the omnibus 
summons, as wo have termed it, all the requirements which may 
arise in the progress of tho case. At the time discovery is Ap- 
plied for it may be impossible to fix tho place where the trial can 
most coaveniently be had, and a subsequent summons might have 
to be applied for for the latter purpose, at the risk os to costs of 
the party applying. Still, the Committee would provide that 
the Master or judgo might exercise a discretion as to costs in the 
cose of such subsequent applications, and, on good cause being 
shown, no doubt injustice might be avoided. 

Not only is tho number of summonses which either party may 
take out under the present system a source of oppression, but, os 
we have before now pointed out, the evil is intensified by the in- 
ordinate series of appeals which are open to a party defeated on 
such summons— a series of appeals usually quite incommensurate 
with the importance of the point in question. This the Com- 
mittee fully recognize, and obviate by providing that there shall 
be 110 appeal from a judge at Chambers except in cases of special 
difficulty and importance, and then only when allowed by the 

a o himself or by special leave of tho Court in banc to which 
appeal lios when allowed, limiting such restriction of course 
to cases of procedure and practice. Akin to the oppression 
wrought by innumerable summonses at Chambers and persistent 
appeal therefrom is the abuse of the technical processes known ns 
discovery and interrogatories, by which, as the Committee point 
out, a man may, on his own mere allegation that he has been wronged 
by another, pul that other to unlimited trouble, annoydbeo, and 
expense by compelling him to disclose and produce all documents 
relating, however remotely, to the matters complained of, and to 
answer on oath an interminable list of questions administeied 
for his examination. It is true tbat under the existing system 
theoretical checks are placed on the unconsdentious exercise of 
powers which are unquestionably necessary and beneficial when pro- 
perly and fairly utilized ; but it has hitherto been incumbent on the 
party called upon to give discovery of and produce documents, or to 
answer interrogatories, to show that he ought to be relieved from 
the burdeu sought to be imposed upon him, the other party being 
prirnd facie presumed to be acting within his rights. The Com- 
mittee would revert to what virtually was the practice prior to 
the Judicature Acts, and would require the sanction of a Master 
before Buch inquisitorial powers are resorted to, imposing, more- 
over, the costs of Buch proceedings in the first instance upon the 
party availing himself of them. 

With regard to mode of trial, the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee foreshadow a startling innovation — nothing less, in fact, 
thau the practical supersession of the British jury. Id the ordinary 
course of affairs the trial will be before a judge alone ; either party 
may, however, apply for a jury, which application may be granted 
if the questions involved are shown to be such as to render such 
a tribunal convenient, and in certain cases involving personal 
character the right of either party to have a jury is to be 
iadftputable. The functions of referees, official and special, are 
preserved; and those of the former are to f* extended so as to 
enable them tagfcal more thoroughly with the class of cases 
usually submitted to them. The provisions with regard to juries 
we cannot but regard as most salutary. A jury, whether common 
or speSial, is at best an unsatisfactory and decaying institution. It 
possesses no special training^}** no mteisst in deciding the matter 
rightly, is apt to be weai$£ by detpil %nd led away by the 
4 4 *t 4 
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eloquence of oo ousel, while the serving on juries is a perpetual 
oorerff on those members of the community who are liable to be 
summoned. A judge having the decision both of fact ami of law 
In bis own hands is ipanifbstly a more competent and expeditious 
arbitrator, especially as in technical or business matters lie 
may obtain the aid of professional assessors. Another great 
advantage derivable from the proposed system will be the reduc- 
tion in toe number of those aoortive trials which, after all the 
expense of preparing briefs and so forth, end, as every cue 
has all through seen they must end, in a reference. X 

Further to discourage trial by jury, tbo Committee suggest that 
on every such trial, if the judge certify that he is diwsatislied 
with the verdict, a new trial shall follow as a matter of course, 
subject to appeal. This last provision lends up to a very swooping 
and salutary reform with relation to motions for new trials and 
) other applications which are now ex parte in the first instance, 
embodied in the 14th and 15th recoin mendatiohs of the Report. 
It is an utter absurdity that one party should bo allowed, 
behind the back of the other, to make an application on a 
statement certainly binssnd, probably inaccurate, and that then 
the whole business should be gone through again, in order to 
afford the opposite party an opportunity of answering, often before 
judges who hftve not been present on the previous occasion. All 
such applications will in future, if tbo suggestion of the Committee 
be attended to, be made in the only rational maimer — namely, 
after notice to, and in the hearing of, the other side, who can 
then and there answer for himself, his presence, moreover, acting 
as a guard against any flights of fancy on the part of his 
opponent. 

While thus improving the method in which appeals are to be 
brought before the courts, the Committees seek to reconstitute, on 
more logical principles, the courts before which such appeals 
ebould come. Without disturbing the present arrangement —by 
which appeals from a judge Bitting without a jury go direct to the 
Court ol Appeal, and from jury trials to a Divisional Court — they 
recommend that, in the latter case, the Divisional Court should 
consist of three judges, whose decision should be linal, except 
where leave to appeal is given, where there is a difference of 
opinion, or where the matter at stake exceeds the value of 500/. 
Fur the hearing of such appeals the strength of the Court of 
Appeal is to be increased to live members — presumably by borrow- 
ing a couple of judges from the Courts below, not ny any new 
appointment of Appellate Judges. This plan would secure a more 
equal division of work between the Courts in banco, which must 
necessarily bo retained for certain specilic purposes, and the Court of 
Appeal ; would avoid the incongruity of three judges in one room 
being overruled by throe judges in another; and would lessen the 
•chances of suitors being driven to the last desperate and ruinous 
resource of an appeal to the House of Lords. Moreover, tbo 
Court in banc being practically equivalent to a Court of Appeal, 
we should get rid of the anomaly of an extra Court being inter- 
posed between a judgo and jury and the Court of Appeal ; while 
the same judge Bitting alone, or an Equity judge under any cir- 
cumstances, is only subject to reversal at the hands of the Court of 
Appeal itself. 

The only other point in the Report to which we propose 
now to refer is that which suggests a lower scale of costs 
and the prohibition of a special jury in actions where the 
claim or sum recovered ib less than 2 00/. For our own part 
we would willingly see the experiment tried of relegating such 
actions to the County Courts, the reasons usually asrigned why 
these tribunals should have Equity jurisdiction so fur in excess of 
their Common Law powers having never struck us ns particularly 
forcible. We are, however, somewhat inclined to yield to tko 
jgrounds'put forward by the Committee in deprecation of such a 
course — namely, that the increased number of appeals from the 
County Courts would neutralise the probable benetits, and that the 
bumbler class of litigants, for whom County Courts were primarily 
established, would be crowded out in such an event. 

If the County Courts are not to bo resorted to, something must 
plainly be done in the superior Court, as it is a scandal to justice 
to hear that “ the costs in the smaller actions in the Queens 
Bench are often four times larger than the sums in dispute, or 
<even snore than this and the adoption of a lower scale seems the 
only practicable remedy. What is to be dreaded is lest the re- 
duction of fees allowed on taxation should drive the smaller 
litigants to resort to the lower class of solicitors and counsel, in 
which case it would be small compensation to the clients “ to have 
their causes decided by the best courts, and judges in the land/’ 
The restriction of appeals from the final judgment of a judge, 
and the doing away with special juries in these smaller causes, 
ase, however, provisions which can only work for good. 

Such, in its main features, is this important Report. A part from 
its innato and apparent merits, the position and reputation of the 
gentlemen who nave issued it entitle it to most careful considera- 
tion by those to whom it is directly and indirectly addressed.* The 
judges who were not members of the Oommitte^will probably, 
asked to communicate to the Chancellor their viowb on thp ques- 
tions involved, end it would be curious and instructive to see the 
degree of unanimity or dissension thus elicited. A 


.Ja 


THE AUTRDR OF DON QUIXOTE. 

A N essayist might find a good subject on which to dilate in thn 
fostering influence of a country's political importance on 
the study of its literature by foreigners. Not that the observation 
is particularly new, for in "the way of expostulation it hw been 
mode olten enough, but the connexion has not been sufficiently 
recognizod as a matter of course. The man of letters who is not 
free from the faith of fellow-craftsmen in the uses of leather is 
apt to be indignant when hie favourite foreign man of genius is 
not received on his own merit*, lie is over prone to forget that 
the most universal genius cannot be wholly independent of hie 
surroundings, and tliat without some knowledge of these ho is 
but partially intelligible. But, pare the believers in the enlighten- 
ing influences of trade and travel, it is generally by political events 
that nations become known to one another. Trado teaches nothing 
but trado, aud it is always the few who travel. It is but a few of 
the few who travel to any purpose*, and it is only one traveller or so in 
alternate generations who cau make that purposo of profit to 
others. When peaceful intercourse has done its utmost, it is by 
fighting that nations make one another's acquaintance, or by the 
war of one of them with a third party under circumstances in- 
teresting to the other. Out of the jaws of the lion comes the 
honey. No doubt the cannon of Van Tramp had something to do 
with attracting Milton's eye to the literature of Holland. Poli- 
tical importance does not necessarily moan political power, and a 
country may become important by boing fought over. It wan 
while Italy was the interesting victim of Austria and France that 
its literature was a common object of study, and the Peninsular 
War wns probably the efficient cause of Southey's and Lock- 
hart's studies in Spanish literature. It certainly was the cause 
of the popular interest in them. Even those writers in whom 
the interest of the world is permanent, and whom we are all 
supposed to read, must suffer from the insignificance of their 
country. Messrs. Niinuio and Bain havo just brought out a 
series of Spanish prose works in a way which curiously illustrates 
tho truth of what we have just said. The works which are con- 
tained in this publication are not Spanish without exception, for 
three of the twelve volumes are devoted to Gil Vlas, which belongs 
to Spain very much a* a certain gentleman who lately chose to 
appear in the bull-ring did — in dress namely, and in nothing else. 
Hut the others are at least Spanish in origin. It is typical that 
it is not possible to speak of the nationality even of these without 
qualilication ; for, wiLh tbe exception of Von Quicote and the 
Luznrilh de furmety they are presented here, not as they appear in 
tho original, but as thuy were rocast by I-*) Sage. 

The predominance of the French writer is itself a proof of the 
little attention now given to Spanish literature for its own sake, 
but it is almost inevitable. I11 one case, however, the publishers 
have gone out of their way to prove how little care and scholarship 
it is thought necessary to show in editing a Spaniard. The series 
includes — and what series of Spanish romances could help in- 
cluding? — Don Quuote, and the masterpiece of Cervantes is 
treated as no publisher bringing out a tine edition would 
\c11Luro to treut a French or Carman writer. 'When Messrs. 
Ninuno and Bain resolved to reprint Gil Ilia* they obviously 
felt that some discrimination must bo exercised. A competent 
editor must be obtained for one thing, and they must entrust 
the task of writing the introductory essay on Le Sage to a master 
of French literature. Accordingly, Le Sago's writing and recast- 
ings of other mens writing nro treated in an essay by Mr. Saints- 
bury. Very different is the measure meted out to Cervantes. We 
might add, and to Diego do Mendoza or Mateo Aleman ; but, as we 
do not propose to deal at present with any of these twelve finely 
got-up volumes, except the Von Quixote, wo shall at present con- 
line ourselves to Cervantes. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the transla- 
tion given should bo the iunccurate version of Mottoux; but it is A 
grievous blemish to a lino edition like this that the only Life of Cer- 
vantes which Messrs. Nimtuo and B.iiu could bring themselves to 
give should be the short and inaccurate notice by Lockhart. Tho 
absurdity is heightened by the fact that we have a Life of Motteux, 
apparently written for the occasion, by Mr. Henri Van Laun, in 
which the obscure life and iguoblo death of tho translator Are 
detailed at rather greater length than the career of Cervantes. Wo 
have no wish to speak with disrespect of Lockhart's work. 
Writing while much that is now known was still undiscovered, 
aud necessarily perhaps guided only by J uan Fellicer and Viceuto 
de los ltios, the mistakes he made were unavoidable. The trans- 
lator of the Spanish Ballads hud at least some original knowledge 
of the country and the language of the man hp was writing about. 
He did not compile his Life, with no apparent knowledge of Spanish, 
from a contemporary French writer, like the author of a recent 
work intended to introduce this foreign classic to English readers. 
The amount of sagacity and force of thought he brought 
to the writing of this Life gives it even now a certain inde- 
pendent value. But all this does not excuse Messrs. Nirnmo 
and Bain for not at least attempting to j^ivo the purchasers of 
their twelve handsome volumes the Jesuits of recent research. No 
'contemporary student of Spanish literature* occupies the critical 
positiou of Mr. Saint sbury, out surely somebody might have been 
tound to state known facts in readable English, ^ * 

This is the less intelligible because* there has lately been soma* 
thing like* a revival ofj merest in Oervqp^s. A pew translation 
of JJofr Quixote has been published, and, has been sufficiently cr ^j_ 

eisefc Much, indeqd, of* the criticism vftu s not 'pf a kind to en- 
coiupge h%h estimates Of wh$t would have been thn value of any 
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new assay devoted to Mm. Mr. Duffleld, the author of the tron*-' 
ktion — obviously undertaken m a labour of love-nrhas himself 
departed as widely as possible from the truth in his ^estimate of 
Cervantes. He has, in the face of all the evidence, cho^n to 
represent him as a political and roliy ions reformer ; and haa^ as we 
took occasion to point out, fallen into many and serious mistakes 
in matters of fact. But we doubt whetuer his severest critics 
have formed a much more accurate idea of the author of Don 
Quixote. Both have persistently treated him, though from slightly 
different, and, in spite of peat apparent divergencies, not more than 
slightly different points of view, as if ho had stood wholly apart from 
liis time and his people. When Mr. Duffield represents Cervantes as 
the preacher of a cunningly disguised attack on the Inquisition, he 
is advancing an opinion which it is scarcely necessary to confute ; 
but the author of an article in Iiinckwood, written for the purpose 
of exposing Mr. Duffield’s many errors, is scarcely nearer the truth 
when he speaks of Cervantes os “ the least fanatical of men, who 
had a charity large enough to embrace within its loving fold Turk, 
Moor, Englishman, even Portuguese — Cod’s creatures, of whom 
none of his contemporaries had a good word to say.” Wliat is 
seemingly equally incredible to them all in that Miguel de Cer- 
vantes was a Spanish gentleman of the sixteenth century, with the 
ideas and beliefs of other Spanish gentlemen, and differing from 
them only — and the difference is ample— in being a groat genius. 
It is a sign of that little knowledge of Spain of which we have 
already spoken that this want of scientific method, which would 
not be allowed in dealing with a great Frenchman or German, still 
obtains in treating of Cervantes. A great discoverer lately 
published a work in five volumes to demonstrate the existence of a 
new nation. It consisted, if we mistake not, of a chosen people 
walking about unrecognized among men, but to be known to the 
initiated by a mark like watered yellow silk on the left hip. In 
the times of critical ignorance belbpo Sainto-Beuve, men of genius 
were apparently considered to form a people by themselves, some- 
what in this way. More scientific ideas have slowly mado their 
way into criticism, hut Don Quixote mid the region round him 
in literature aro as yet unsubdued by them. To this still-enduring 
state of anarchy is perhaps due the fact that the bad and foolish 
commentators of Cervantes are treated by" every new writer on him 
with a degree of respect never shown to the writers of folly about 
other great authors. They are, ns if it had become a routine, 
noticed, confuted, or ridiculed ; whereas, if the victim of their folly 
had been Shakspeare, or Rabelais, they would simply bo left alone. 

Meanwhile the consecrated commonplaces about the author of 
Don Quixote are repeated without any apparent desire to weigh 
their value ; and tboso may be said to group themselves under 
three heads — that he was loft in a state of poverty disgraceful to 
his country; that he abolished books of chivalry; and that ho 
was exceptionally ill-treated by the publication of Avellnnedas 
false second part of Don Quixote. It is impossible to enter on a 
detailed examination of these questions here, but we may state n 
few reasons for showing why the popular verdict on every one of 
them should be reversed. As regards his poverty, we cannot, 
with a respect for Cervantes as deep as that of any of his admirers, 
see why he should have been other than poor. He was born the 
younger son of a gentleman of small estate, like hundreds of others 
lor whom their country has not been hold bound to provide. His 
wound at Lepnnto and his captivity in Algiers were misfortunes 
he shared with many of his countrymen. It was the natural course 
of things that he should not have been paid for his military ser- 
vices. Madrid, as every render of the picaresque novels, of books 
of travel in Spain, and of Gil Bins knows, was full of retired 
officers trying to get their pay — their strict due in arrears — far 
into the seventeenth century. Cervantes was not even an officer; 
and Philip II., liko our own Elizabeth, habitually left his soldiers 
to starve when he had got the fighting he needed ouL of them. 
Neither can we acknowledge that, as a man of letters, Cervantes 
was treated with the injustice so often complained of. If Spain 
were inclined to justify herself for her treatment of her greatest 
man, we are of opinion that she would have a veiy good case. 
Cervantes did sot begin serious literary work till he was nearly 
forty. The first part of Don Quixote did not appear till he was 
fifty-Bix. It had an immediate success, passing through eight 
editions in six years. There is evidence that the latter years of 
Cervantes were passed in easier circumstances. Before the ap- 
pearance of Don Quixote, in 1605, he had produced nothing, except 
the Numancin, of permanent value ; and men of genius, liko other 
men, cannot be considered entitled to be paid for their work till 
it ia done. Moreover — as Sainto-Beuve, in that essay on 
Oeutntes which shows how nearly a tine critical faculty 
will atone for want of knowledge of a language, well says — the 
author of Don Quixote was probably too proud a man to succeed 
by the smaller arts of life. We have his own confession in the 
Viage al Pamaso, that he himself “ had forged his own fortune,” 
and when we remember that it could scarcely have been made 
different except by dependence on a patron, those who love his 
memory will not wish it had been otherwise. The other accepted 
tradition about him, that ho ruined the books of chivalry, is 
even more baseless. * It would’ bo infinitely more accurate to say 
that, because the 1 books of chivalry were becoming ridiculous, 
therefore Don Quixote was written. Much might be cited in sup- j 
port of this opinion— which, in this crude form, is very far from 
being ours — but one consideration' will, we think, show that the 
services of Cervantes to literature, in abolishing the tales of knight- 
errantry, have been" wholly misunderstood that he has been 
praised for what is not his true glory, and for wiutft be never did. 


Tbe^rue successors and conquerors of the tales of chivalry were 
the ^picaresque novels. The first of these, the Lazarxlto, hod 
Ifpea peftmAe than seventy years before, and the second. Gusman 
de Alfkrache, the father of a longer line than that or Amadu, 

I in 1599, six years before Don Quixotef and with imme- 
Fdiate acceptation. The mention of Guzman de Mfarache brings 
us to the third of our ungrounded traditions— the exceptional ill- 
conduct of the so-called Avellaneda. That this literary scamp, 
whoever he was, did tag a very vulgar, worthless production, full 
of malignant personalities, on to the first part of Don Quixote , is 
very true, ttut a dishonest Yalendan had done as much for 
Mateo Aleman and the first part of his Guamtm de Atfarache. 
Others had tried their hand at continuing the LcaariUo de Tormee 
of Diego do Mendoza. This writing of false second parts 
was a common literary offence of that day. Avellaneda’s case 
lias received much more attention from writers about Cervantes 
than it deserves. There are subjects which are not exhausted by 
a long series of coidpotent studies ; there are others which, after 
being handled again and again, are still to do. A satisfactory 
biographical and critical work on Cervantes is, as yet. unhappily 
among the latter. ' ~ 


VOLUNTARY AND SCHOOL B0ARD SCHOOLS. 

T HE review of the year’s work which the Chairman of the- 
London School Board gave at the $rst meeting of the Board 
after the holidays contained one remarkable passage. il We are 
not anxious ” he said, “ but quite tho reverse, to have voluntary 
schools transferred to us.” Mr. Buxtoil’s disclaimer would pro- 
bably be shared by most of his fellow chairmen. The School Boards 
do not, ns a rule, care to have any more 'responsibility thrown on 
them. So long as the voluntary schools are disposed to bear their 
part of tho educational burden they will be quite welcome tq do so. 
That tho voluntary Bcliools are disposed to do this there can be no 
question. Canon Gregory has a right to feel proud when he looks 
at. the results of the first ten years of thb Elementary Education 
Act. Tho clergy of the Church of England can boost that when 
tho trial came upon thorn they gavo themselves up. neither to 
despair nor to presumption. It seemed fii though only a miracle 
could savo their schools from extinction ; but they went on work- 
ing and hoping as though the issue depended only on themselvos. 
To make their labour fruitful it was necessary that thoir sub- 
scribers should go on keeping up tho Church school os an act of 
grace when they were obliged to keep up b Board school as an act 
of necessity. It was hard to believe beforehand that any con- 
siderable number of people would do t&is. Perhaps the laity, 
speaking generally, did not believe it. pfhey tbqught that year 
by year the voluntary schools would decrease in number, in size, 
in efficiency, until at last tho School Board schools would covor 
tho whole educational fiold. But tho c%jgy * were not dismayed 
even by the discouragement of the lnitj^TO0yi8few that this 
discouragement, if it continued, would be fatal to thoir schools ; 
but they determined with themselves that it should not continue, 
llow they managed to get rid of it is even now a mystery ; hut 
tliere is no doubt whatever that they did get rid of it. To all 
appearance, voluntary schools never stood on a bettor or a more 
promising footing than they do now. The Elementary Education 
Act has been in full work for more than ten years, and School 
Boards have been formed and have built schools all over the 
country. But their success has not been won at the cost of the 
voluntary schools. Hero and thoro, indeed, a voluntary school 
may have found the rivalry of a School Board school too severe to 
stand up against, but this has been merely an accident. The School 
Board school has, in such cases, been better, or better placed ; it 
has enjoyed, in fact, some specific superiority which would equally 
have given it the victory if it had been another voluntary school. 
But, taking tho country as a whole, voluntaiy schools may face all 
tho tests which can be applied to them without any uneasiness as 
to tho result. They havo been subjected to a trial of extraordinary 
severity, and in no single respect have they been found wanting. 
If we are asked to say why things have turned out in this way, it 
is not at all easy to suggest a satisfactory answer. To some 
extent, of course, religious enthusiasm has been the cause 5 but 
this is certainly not the sole reason. The difference between tho 
religious teaching given at an average Board school and the re- 
ligions teaching given at an average voluntary school is not great 
enough to dispose the large indifferentist class to pay twice over 
in order to keep the voluntary school going. Where the School 
Board happens to bo specially hostile to religion, or where the 
religious instruction given in the voluntary school is of an unus uall y 
decided type, it is intelligible that the supporters of the voluntary 
school should feel that the object to be gained by keeping the 
voluntary school going is worth any sacrifice that may be necessary 
to bring it about, But a very ordinary cose is that, though the re- 
ligious teaching givon at the School Board school is somewhat more 
general and less decided than the religious teaching given at the 
voluntary school, the difference is rather in degree than in kind, 
and what the averse Englishman regards as of most importance 
may be taken to bo present in both. A* an explanation of the 
readigpas which the laity have shown to support voluntary schools, 
tho theory that it springs exclusively from religious enthusiasm is 
insufficient. 

The present prosperity of voluntary sehools may in part be re- 
garded OB an example of thh national love of fighting. If this 
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groundjiad bean entirely unoccupfed f tSohoel Board aobools might 
have had ovary thing their own wav. The * division between* reli- 
gious and aeeular inatruetion might then hare JieeriMiotated by 
reasons of pure convenience, and there might have been' obvious 
advantages in an derangement which grouped children together 
for the purpose of aeeular instruction, while Keeping them separate 
for the purpose of religious instruction. But the ground had 
not been unoccupied, it had been Held to n large extent by 
voluntary schools ; and when the supporters of theae schools found 
their territory invaded by a rival created by Act of Parliament, 
they felt a natural disposition to show that they could hold thoir 
own against him. It is not unfair to suppose that this 
feeling. had a large part in keeping up, and even increasing, the 
subscription mid to voluntary schools. No man likes to feel 
that the worn he has been doing for a long time and at a con- 
siderable sacrifice to himself is to be taken nut of his hands and 
committed to a public authority. Even if the work in question is to 
be carried on in precisely the same spirit and by the same methods 
as before, he will be apt to resent the change. The truth of this 
■uurnnwm year or two bn rlr in the attitude of the county magis- 
tracy towards the Prisons’ Bill. Yet hero the Visiting Justices 
had not been spending s their own money in carrying out their 
ideas. They had merey administered a public fund in their 
character aa a public authority, and they hnd no real cause to 
resent the transfer of the|r duties to another public authority. But 
in the case of voluntary ^schools the managers had come forward 
of their own free will tb undertake a duty which every public 
authority had been content to neglect. It was perfectly natural, 
therefore, that they should see in the creation of a new public 
authority to do the work that they had been doing both a slight 
and a challenge. They were not, as in the caso of the prison 
authorities, compelled tjo hand over their schools to the School 
Boards; on the contrary, they woro expressly invited to do their 
utmost to rival the School Boards. They would have been less 
than Englishmen if thfy had refused such an invitation. They 
may not have cared grtutly for the difference between the two 
schools ; it was enough that the one school had been founded and 
maintained by themselves, while tho other had been founded and 
was to be maintained in opposition to them. If they had allowed 
their subscriptions to the voluntary school to go unpaid, they 
would have held it equivalent to a cowardly surrender of the 
position they had so long maintained ; and on this ground, if 
on no other, they Were determined to show that, though 
the School Board could compel them to pay the school rate, 
it could not forbid them to pay the voluntary subscription which 
was to render tho rate Unnecessary. To a feeling of this kind the 
second decode of the Education Act is likely to prove a more 
serious ordeal than tip first. The excitement on both sides will 
have cooled down ; thole who are genuinely interested in education 
will, in consequence of |his cooling down, have become tho moving 
spirits of the School Boards ; and the fact that the School Boara 
schools wejp origii^lly set up as rivals to the voluntary schools* 
will hfiSve ftaeafSrom recollection, lvcon as the rapture of the 
strife may be in tlio first instance, it sometimes grows weaker rb 
tho light goes on, and the more so if it is obvious that the other 
side is ready and even anxious to come to terms. In tho presence 
of these new influences will voluntary schools continue to hold 
their own against School Board schools Y Ten years ago it seemed 
unlikely that they would do so ; but, as that doubt proved to be 
without foundation, it is safer and certainly more gracoful tc 
assume that what has happened once will happen again, and that 
Canon Gregory's song of triumph will be sung with as much 
reason in 1891 as in 1881. 

At all events, it is sincerely to be hoped that this will bo tho 
case. This implies no view for or against the possibility of 
combining definite religious instruction with tho general accept- 
ance of the School Board system. Tho Tuason which, even if it 
stood alone, would be sufficient to make the prosperity of volun- 
taiy schools a matter ul* just satisfaction, is of a simpler kind. 
They are, as a matter of fact, more humanizing, both as regards 
teachers and children, than School Boards are — perhaps than 
School Boards can bo. The interest which the clergy take in the 
parish school is not limited to the actual school work. Thoy 
regard the children as something more than so many machines 
for earning the Parliamentary grant, and the teachers as something 
more than so many machines for qualifying tho children to earn 
the Parliamentary grant. Here and there no doubt the managers 
of a School Board school may also be anxious to take this wider 
view of their functions. In the majority of cases, however, they 
regard themselves simply as the representatives of the ratepayers 
—-bound indeed to do thoir best to make the school efficient, 
but having neither the right nor the wish to know anything 
either of tho childron or teachers, except in the hours during 
which they are within the school precincts and engaged in the school 
work. Even in the exceptional cases they are hampered by the 
absence of any relationship or permanent official standing outside the 
school to which they can appeal with any confidence. They know 
nothingof thechildren’sparenta or homes ; they never see tbeteachers, 
unless when they nre actually engaged in teaching. The clergy 
and the managers of voluntary schools generally stand in a different 
position. The parsonage is the place to which the parents 
naturally go for help end advice in anything that concerns their 
children, and the place to which the teachers naturally go for help 
and advice in anything that concerns themselves. In so far as the 
ottfer managers are really identified with the school they become 
these respects a kind of supplementary clergy. Thus an 


Interest grows up between the managers on the one hand and the 
children and teachers on the other which is human as well as pro- 
fessional. As such it may be of very great value in bringing 
classes together. In a School Board school this uniting influence 
is in a great degree wanting. The efforts that the better mana- 
gers of School Board schools aro constantly making to bridge 
across the interval which divides them from those with, whom 
they have to do are evidence of this. It is scarcely possible to 
suggest any roally appropriate remedy for this state of things, 
and so long os noue is forthcoming it is permissible to hope that 
voluntary schools will continue to multiply aud prosper. 


ANGLING LlTEUATUltE. 

W ITH tho first of October begins the winter of tho angler's 
discontent, that is, if he bo a trout-fisher. In late rivers 
salmon may still be taken, and the grayling, that flower-like fish, 
as St. Ambrose calls him, in in season in early winter. Of conrse 
fish, from pike downwards, we do not speak, and might Bay, with 
Gay — 

I never wander where the bord’ring reeds 
OYriook the muddy stream, whose tangling weeds 
Perplex the fisher. . . . 

Nor trowle lor pike*, dispeoples of the. lake. 

The end of September is late enough, in all conscience, for trout- 
fishing. A writer in the Times of October 13 is wrong in his 
remark that “ in tho end of Bummer and in autumn, when tho 
majority of fishers nru forced to take thoir annual holiday, there is 
little to be done except after a spate, and then the use of the 
odious worm must be reported to ns the only profitable lure.” 
This authority can know little of his subject — trouting in 
Scotland. The fact is that tho warm soft days of September 
brood myriads of beautiful water-ilics, and the trout rise 
eagerly at the lly, in favourable conditions, at certain times 
of the duy. They rather prefer a glimpse of the sun, and 
their hours for feeding are usually about noon-tide, and about 
three o'clock in thu early afternoon. But, though you may 
see tho Tweed, overfished as it is, nr the Nitli, all a-boil 
with tho rising of good trout, they “bite short” vory often, 
and do not take the lly with thu rush which a sea-trout 
makes, or which even yellow trout make in upring. Iienco many 
disappointments, aud persons of short temper may be heard, if not 
actually using profane language, certainly 4 ‘ aiming at a swear,” as 
tho Scotch gamekeeper said. With all its disappointments, autumn 
fly-fishing, especially when tho waters are at all coloured, is in- 
finitely preferable to the use of “ tho odious worm.” Even if we 
agree with Mr. Darwin that the worm is apt to wriggle more than 
his bodily sufferings justify, ho is a dirty and unsportsmanlike lure. 
But autumn lly-lishing “ yet is dear, tho fishing of the later 
year, as not unlike the sport of spring.” The March-brown revisits 
his vernal haunts — the March-brown, or a fly so like him, that 
trout rise at tho artificial imitation. There is a melancholy 
beauty in the autumn woods, but the yellow leaves, floating down 
the stream, got caught in ones flics, and give a great deal of 
trouble. This is one sign that the game is up, and the lank forma 
and comparatively languid struggles of the lurgor trout warn the 
angler to reel up his line for the last time -its music is a sound as 
“ sad aud sweet ” ns any enumerated by Tennyson. One looks upon 
the happy autumn fields, and is obliged to think of “ the days 
which aro no more,” the days before there was a Galashiels 
weaver on every pool and stream by day, and a detachment of 
poachers netting all up and down iho river by night. 

The end of all tilings comes, and when the angler reaches town 
he probably begins to collect angling literature. For sumo reason 
anglers are often bibliopliilus, and in the old booksellers' catalogues 
there ur» almost ns many books named under the head u Angling” 
as under “ Cruikskank ” or America. For tho pleasure of Anglo- 
bibliomnniacs Mr. Osmund Lambert has published a little volume 
on Angling Literature (Sampson Low), from which wo may con- 
fess that we have stolen our references to Gay aud to St. 
Ambrose. Mr. Lambert's little book is a scries of unsystematized 
notes and quotations, which aro interesting to a desultory reader, 
lie does not profess to have drawn up a complete bibliography of 
works on the gentle craft, but he tells bis readers whore such 
bibliographies are to be found. We do not observe that he even 
mentions Stoddart’s various and very interesting volumes, which 
may be ofteu picked up cheap on London bookstalls. The 
Moor and the Loch , that unfailing source of instruction and 
amusement, docs not appear in his index. Before turning 
to Mr. Lambert's interesting, though too brief, account of 
fishing in the ancient world, we must mention that his 
volume is bound in that stilfish sort of parchment cover with 
which we are familiar in <* The Parchment Library.” It seems 
almost certain that this kind of cover for books, as distinguished 
from the absolutely limp and thin parchment binding imitated 
from the French style, is a failure. Mr. Lambert's work already 
gapes fearfully, with covers all twisted and awry, and prosents a 
gruesome resemblance to the mouth of a pike which has been too 
long out of wator. Aud to gape in this unseemly sort is only tho 
usual custom of books got up iu this kind of parchment cover. 
Where so much pains has been taken with type and with papor, it 
is a pity that all should be spoiled by a style of binding which is 
neither pretty nor permanent. A volume like Mr. Blades's Enemies 
of Books, on the other hand, never gapes, however assiduously it 
may be handled. 
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Mr.' Lambert has a good deal to say about the antiquities of 
wangling. The sport in Egypt he leaves ou one side, with only*a 
41 passing allusion. The monuments have plenty to tell us about 
angling in the land of Nile. On a wall at Thebes we see a river- 
boat, in which one man is hauling at a net, while four others, who 
seem to be wading, are helping him. The net is full of big fishes, 
and a kite sits on the mast of the boftt, looking out for the entrails 
of the fish, which the sportsmen throw to her. In Thebes, too, is 
a design of an Egyptian bottom-fisher. He sits in an uncomfort- 
able dining-room chair, and his rod is about four foot long. A 
gigantic butterfly (in spite of I>r. Stephani, who can see no 
butterflies in ancient art) is watching his proceedings. In another 
picture the angler has dragged out a fish of about four pounds 
weight, with a line About two feet long. But, if the Egyptian 
Tod and line were short, the landing net was immense. Many of 
the fish which they caught the Egyptians refused to eat, under 
the pretence that a portion of the dismembered Osiris bad boon 
devoured by fishes. At Oxyrhyncus tho people declined to taste 
the fish of that name, and this prejudice still prevails in Upper 
Egypt. The upper classes in ancient times preferred the 

use of tho leister, or fish-spear, to that of the rod and 
lino. Homer has not very much to say about angling. His 
heroes never ate fish, except wlieu they were positively compelled 
by hunger to go angling “ with bent hooks.” This reminds us that 
Mr. Lambert might have told us something about hooks, from tho 
Hint ones of the Mentono bone-caves, and the mol her of pearl 
articles of the South Seas, to that curious ancient bronze hook, 
'already notable for “the Limerick bend,” which is figured in 
‘jjttr. Evans’s book on implements of bronzn. In one passage, 

# to return to Homer, the author of the Odyssey (xii. 234, 257) 
makes an obscure allusion to what seems to have been a way of 
securing the line against tho bites of fishos. Mr. Currey trims- ‘ 
. lates the passage thus : — “ As when upon a point of rock a fisher- 
man with long rod, letting down baits to delude the little fish, 
casts forth into the deep the horns of the shelterless ox, and then, 
when he has caught one, throws it struggling ashore.” The theory 
is that a small tube of the horn of the shelterless ox was run upon 
the line. Clearly to toss a whole horn of a shelterless ox into 
tho water would be to startle fish even ns guileless and uneducated 
as the trout of Canadian or Finnish rivers. 

Ausonius, in his Moaella, proves himself to have been well 
acquainted with trout and grayling. In his time the fish could be 
described as ignara doli. Now they are pretty wide-awake. 
Ausonius thus describes the sensation caused by a fish's tiret 
struggle:— 

Crinpoque tremor! 

Vibrantis set® nutans comwitit luirundo. 

“ Striking ” was not what old Younger says it should be, a mere 
“ feel ” at the fish, a movement not nearly strong enough to lift 
the line out of tne water. Ausonius struck with a swish : — 

Noe morn : et cxcussam et riilen ti vcrberc prnpdam 

Dexter a in oliliquum niptnl pucr ; exoipit ietmu 

Spirit us, ut lruutis quondam per inane fiagollis 

Aura crepat, inotoque adsibilal aero vent us. 

Ausonius tells us that he has seen trout, even after they were 
landed, collect their forces, and spring aloft, aud fling their curved 
bodies headlong into the stream below, and regain enjoyment of 
the waters lost to hope, while after them tho fisherman wildly 
leaps, 

et stolido enptat prensare nutatu. 

One has occasionally lost a trout for want of a landing-net when half 
his body was already lying on the grass at the water’s edge. Dean 
Swift said that a boyish disappointment of this kind soured him 
for life. But we have never known a rogulurly-laudetl fish muke 
off iu tho mannor vividly described by Ausonius. 

The earliest classical account of fly-fishing is given in Aelian’s 
book, De Naturd Animalium, which was written in the middle of 
the third century of our era. As the passage is mure often alluded 
to than quoted iu full, we give it us it is rendered by Mr. 
Lambert: — 

I have heard of a Macedonian wuy of catching fish, and it is this : 
between Dcroca and Tkcwnloima runs a river called the Astrucu*, and in 
It them are li»h with spotted (or speckled) skins ; what the natives of tho 
country call them you had hotter ask the Macedonians. '1 licsc lisli feed 
on a fly which is peculiar to thu country, and which hovers over the river. 
It is not like Hies found elsewhere, nor does it resemble a wasp in appenr- 
nnce, nor in ahape would one justlv describe it ns <1 midge or n bee, yet it 
liaofometliing of each of these, la boldness it is like a fly, in size you 
mqghL call it a bee, it imitates the colour of the wasp, and it hums like a 
bee. The natives call it the Ilippouro*. As these dies seek their food 
over the river, they do not escape the observation of the fish swimming 
below. When then a fish observes u fly hovering uhovc, it swims quietly 
up, fearing to agitate the wutcr, lest it should scare away its prey, then 
coming up by its shadow, it opens its jaws and gulps down the fly, like a 
wolf carrying oil* a sheep from the flock, or an oaglu u goose from the farm- 
yard; having done this, it withdraws under tho rippling water. Now 
though the fishermen know of this, they do not use these flies at all fur 
bait for the fish ; for if a man's hand touch them, they lose their colour, 
their wings decay, and they become unfit for food for the fish. For this 
reason they have nothing to do with them, hating them for their had cha- 
racter ; but they have planned a snare for thu fish, and get the better of 
them by tlicir fisherman's craft. They fasten rod (crimson-red) wool 
round a hook and fit on to the wool two feathers which grow under u cock’s 
wattles, and which in colour arc like wax. Their rod is six feet long unci 
the line is of the same length. Then they throw tlicir snare, and the fish 
attracted and maddened by the colour comes up, tyiiuking, from the pretty 
aight, to get a dainty mouthful ; when, however, it opens its jaws, it is 
caught by the liook and enjoys a bitter repast, a captive. 


* natural fly may hare been (some travelled 

angler fnufht still find it on the water), it is clear that the imita- 
tion taedymlmer, with a red body, Aelian must surely hare 
underrated tmr length of rod and line, unless, indeed, the Mace- 
donians merely “ dibbled,” as is now, we believe, practised by 
persons who joy in the capture of chub. 

The fly must have been a queer one which was partly like a 
midge and not dissimilar from a blue-bottle, while closely resem- 
bling a bee. There is very good fishing now in Illyrian water*, 
and it mi^bt repay an angler to try a red palmer in Bulgarian 
streams, ana to watch the methods of the natives. These change 
little in remote districts, and the hippowos may still be a favourite 
fly in tho streams of the Rhodope. 


CRITICS AND TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

T HERE seems to exist, even among those who are qualified to 
speak upon tho subject, a more than vague idea as to the 
duties of a musical critic. In a recent work on Phases of Musical 
England (Remington and Co.), the author, Mr. Crowest, devote* 
his first chapter to the subject, in which, after delivering * 
philippic against modern musical criticism, we are told that the 
musical critic should be a guide “who, having a greater know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, his subject, and seeing more 
keenly than the general public the varied picturesqueness, which 
Lis superior imaginative faculty readily traces, is well able to bring 
home to the eyes and senses of those who are content to follow 
him in his critical peregrinations aspects and views which the 
transient glance of the unaccustomed eye could scarcely be expected 
to realize.” This theory that the critic should be a public expo- 
sitor of musical ideas l)r. F. Ilueffer, in a lecturo which he deli- 
vered on the subject, seemed rather to combat ; for, as we under- 
stood him, it was, he thought, the public who, by their in- 
creased interest in matters musical, were to force the critics to* 
provide better criticism, and thereby to encourage musicians to 
dim at a higher standard of art. Mr. Edmund Gurdey, that 
master of musical mysticism who is tempted at times, as ho recently 
told us in his ponderous volume on the rower of Sound, to tear up* 
lamp-posts in the Btreet when ho was under the influence of certain 
musical passages, regards the critic as a simple interpreter, who 
“ may really fulfil the enviable part of making others see aud 
appreciate marvels otherwise quite beyond their ken”; whilst 
some again, perhaps with reason, look upon musical criticism 
as a pestilence, and warn people, in the words of Byron, as. 
soon to “ Believe a woman, or an epitaph, Or any other thing 
that's false,” as trust a critic ; or, with Robert Schumann, con- 
temptuously advise the herd to “ pick out the fifths ” and leave* 
interpretation alone. 

It would seem then, according to these authorities, that 
the musical critic should be either one of these four things — 
a teacher, interpreter, or pupil of the public on the one hand, 
or a curious collector of hidden and consecutive fifths on the* 
other. Uf one matter, however, all these authorities are sure,, 
and that is that the musical critic, as he at present exists, is 
thoroughly incompetent. Mr. Crowest's strictures upon tho 
incompetent teacher are not without reason, and all tne more 
so as from his point of view these “form a large majority of 
those who write on the subject of music.” It is true that many 
of the criticisms instanced by him are only guilty of the sin of 
indirectness of speech, aud, as he objects, revel in “a studied 
avoidance of all references which may provoke argument or lead 
to retort ” by “ the use of broad general statements which cover 
everything and yet mean nothing”; but Mr. Crowest has met 
with criticisms in which “ Beethoven's sonata iu three sharps ” is 
spoken of ns if there were only one of them, and others where 
“light tenors are described as baritones ” ; and on one occasion, 
though it has nothing to do with criticism, he has come across a. 
certain artist “ who occupies the highest place in his profession at 
the present day, who had not only never read Sartor JUsartusf 
but was also ignorant of the existence of its author. Indirectness 
in criticism is blamable perhaps, but if directness were practised 
in such a manner as Mr. Crowest advocates, we fear that tbs 
“ retort ” it might lead to would be an action for libel, and the 
incompetent critic may justly plead that he would rather veil his 
meaning in “ broad general statements ” than bring himself, even 
for the sake of the divine art of which he knows nothing, under 
the tender mercies of a court of justice. The form of criticism 
which Mr. Crowest describes as the “ left-nothing-to-be-desired n 
style is at Any rate harmless, whereAs that of the musical Boanerges 
is open to certain inconveniences which the incompetent one can 
hardly be blamed for avoiding. Our critic of critics objects rightly 
to tho abuse of technical terms which only puzzle the unen- 
lightened, and serve but poorly to hide the ignorance of the 
writer, and what he says of the acquirements necessary to a 
right exercise of the critical function is undoubtedly just;, but we 
think, nevertheless, that the “ life or death of Music as an art ” is 
not in the hands of the critics, as be suggests, or at any rate not 
exclusively in their hands. Let those who have the* education of 
the youth of the country in matters musical— those who by their 
direct personal influence can mould the taste and appreciations of 
future generations — we taetm the professional teachers of music, of 
which class Mr. Crowest himself is a member, begin to set their 
house in order, and they will find that the much-abused musical 
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critic -will, co for as his incompetent pen will alio# txto^upport 
their efideavours. If teachers of musio will pefristln draining 
their pupils, as the majority do, to play a class of 4buRc which is 
avowedly written the pot," to use a homely phrase (meaning- 
less fantasias so called, or graceless garottes written by themselves), 
instead of leading them to interest themselves in the works of the 
great masters of music, how can they possibly expect the best of 
musical critics, whose only medium of instruction is printer's ink 
and paper, to excite any enthusiasm, or even to be fairly under- 
stood when he writes? To give an example, which i# within the 
experience of hundreds, if not of thousands, of fathers of families 
in England. Anew teacher of music is introduced to undertake the 
musical education of, say, the eldest daughter in a well-to-do family. 
The pupil has to a certain degree mastered the elements, and can 
play one of the easier* of Mozart's sonatas on the pianoforte, which 
she does before her new instructor. With a somewhat ambiguous 
motion of head, the teacher expresses himself pleased with the 
performance so far as it has gone, but (and upon this but very often 
hangs the future of the art, so far as the pupil is concerned) there 
are some things which must bo corrected immediately, and 
he would recommend a course tending to give greater execu- 
tion, &c. &c., and on his next visit ho produces a senseless 
fantasia, pleasing, as he describes it, and full of just those pas- 
sages calculated to perfect the pupil in the art of pianoforte- 
playing. This work, if it does not prove to be the composition 
of the master himself, is at any rate published by a house 
which will allow a commission on each piece of music allotted 
by the teacher; and for this reason it is foisted upon the unwill- 
ing pupil, who, disgusted by it, ends in course of time by be- 
coming a mero machine as incapable of expressing the thoughts 
of a composer as a parrot or Messrs. Muskelyne and Cooke's 
automatic trumpeter. When teachers of music, as wo lmvo said, 
give up the merciless system of education that is generally prac- 
tised by them, and revert to a more healthy and reasonable method, 
then the critics may be blamed for not carrying on by their 
criticisms the education which tends to the purification of modern 
musical taste in England. We are perfectly willing to admit that 
there Are teachers who scorn to employ this method, and who 
spend their time, too often vainly, in endeavouring to nourish a 
taste lor that which is pure and good in music; but the ex- 
ample given above is surely not an unfair one. 

In having said thus much we are by no means to be under- 
stood to defend that class of critics which it has pleased 
Mr. Orowest to attack, but Bimply to protest that the future 
of musical art in England, so far as that, future depends 
upon public taste, is not even mainly in the hands of the 
critics. There is little doubt that much of the so-called musi- 
cal criticism of the daily and weekly press is unworthy of its 
name, and that it is little more than the chronicling of the small 
beer of the musical world ; but it can hardly bo said that Buch 
judgments will affect the future of iho art or that it is worth 
tho ink used in denunciation of it. For instance, those critics 
who saw anything to praise in the late operatic season have 
their own reward. If, as we should judge by some of their 
writings, it was worthy of record at all, they will have plenty 
to pass their criticisms upon in seasons to come. The duty, 
ns it seems to us, of that class of modern musical critic 
which Mr. Growest so vigorously attucks lies more in taking 
care that the public receives its money's worth, and that the 
promises of impresari i and concert-givors should be 1‘ullilled, 
than in undertaking public education in matters musical. The 
truth is that the genuine musical critic has but a small public, 
to which, ns a rule, he faithfully addresses himself; and the 
smallness of thin public arises from tho fact that few have been 
rightly educated on his subject-mattor so as to understand what 
he is talking about. This, as we have shown above, is purely 
the fault of the professional teacher; and it is he, and not 
the critics, that should bear the blame. It is all very well to set 
up the chronicler of musical events as a musical critic, and then 
demolish him with the heavy artillery of censuro ; but this seems 
to us to be a somewhat unfair method of dealing with him. \Y*e 
could multiply indefinitely tho instances of so-called musical 
critics who expose their ignorance in public prints; but that 
would not show that there are not many really learned men who 
endeavour to do nil they can to encourage the art. Had Mr 
Orowest shown that thoso who are really worthy tho name of 
eritio were abusing the power entrusted to them, there would be 
cause for regret ; but he nos made the error— -a grave one, wo think 
—of mistaking the iournalist, whose duty it is to chronicle events, 
for the musician, who comments upon the works performed. It is 
unnecessary to point out hero who are the true musical critics, ns 
their names will riso spontaneously to the memories of all inte- 
rested in music. Dr. HueHer’s theory, that the critic should be 
the pupil of the public, is based on the same error, although he 
seems to have the law of supply and demand upon his side ; lor, if 
the public will demand more intelligent notices, doubtless they 
will in time get them. If there is n real desire for increased 
musical literature, we may yet see a newspaper similar, to the 
great German newspapers devoted entirely to music and to that 
genuine musical oriticism which theBe authorities aver does not 
exist in England. Mr. Gurney's interpreter has already an exist- 
enoe in the compilers of analytical programmes, which seem so 
necessary at modern concerts, but he is not, and, from the fact of 
his being an interpreter, cannot be, a critic ; whilst Schumann’s 
collector of fifths, it is hardly necessary to point out, would soon 
die out under the law of the survival of the fittest. The musical 


future qS England does not so much depend upon the ability of 
musical critics as upon the exertions of those professors and 
teachers of music who have such great opportunities of culti- 
vating the taste of the rising generation. 


THE MODERN ROUGH. 


T TIE rough is one of the latest developments of modern society, 
and h«» is asserting himself at tho present moment in a very 
remarkable manner. We do not mean to say that brutality is a 
recent invention ; history bristles with incidents in which 
ruffianism and disregard for human suffering are the predominating 
characteristics ; but, as history for the most part recounts only 
tho deeds of those of “ gentle blood," the acts of violence have 
generally bad the sanction of war or political necessity. In England 
a certain brutal elemont has always existed amongst the unlettered 
rustic and mining population ; Ilodge is much given to correcting 
tho partner of his joys and sorrows ; and the miner is notorious 
for 11 heaving half a brick " at a stranger, or backing bis dog Bose 
to fight a Bishop ; while “puncing” is a recognized form of 
popular amusement in Lancashire, boots and clogs being tipped 
with pointed iron for the express purpose of kicking out the brains 
of their owners' follow-citizens, but the rough os.we, or rather 
the police-courts, are familiar with him here is “ a rabbit of quite a 
different species, '' as the French quaintly say, and deserves especial 
study. Ilis favourite amusement is to ussoinblo in crowds in 
places where respectable pcoplo do mostly congregate, and thereto 
use unseemly language and nssault the passers-by. For tho ex- 
istence of the rough in hU earlier Btages of development there 
may be some explanation, though certainly no excuse. Like * 
Talleyrand's beggar, he would probably plead that “ one must 
live '; but we should be inclined to retort, with tho cele- 
brated diplomatist, that “ wo do not see the necessity." He 
may be only struggling in his way to emancipate himself from 
the dull monotony of poverty and its surroundings, and his eccen- 
tricities may, after nil, bo nothing more than the effervescence of 
youthful Hpirits. Tie has not football or lawn-tennis for a recrea- 
tion, like his betters ; therefore he contents himself with the hat 
of the passer-by, deftly knocked off to serve him for a ball. His 
taste for harmony is gratified bj r howling the refrain of Borne 
ribald music-hall song through tho streets on Sunday nights; and 
his martial ardour is apponsod by an attack upon the policeman on 
the beat, when authority is generally at a disadvantage of twenty 
or thirty to one. J3ul, although the rough is to be accounted for, . 
ho is not to be tolerated, and the problem of Abolishing him is 
one which must before long bo seriously considered. 

Any assembly of a religious nature appoars to Lave a great 
attraction for the rough. It in perhaps unwise to attempt to 
convert a street-corner into a temporary camp-meeting ; but such 
an error in judgment is no excuse for “bonneting" the preacher 
and kicking those who choose to stop and listen to his ex- 
hortations. Such aggressive movements as the Salvation Army 
no doubt provoke u great doal of antagonism; but, what- 
ever may be thought of the prudence of their promoters, violent 
assaults upon them are inexcusable, and yot they cannot show their 
faces or sing their somewhat eccentric hymns in public without tho 
risk of being attacked in the most brutal fashion with sticks and 
stones and opprobrious language. A recent order issued by the 
Homo Office, however, makes the Salvation Army tho oiTondor, as 
provoking a breach of tho peace, and, os we have a deep respect for 
constituted authority, we will not base our appeal for the repression 
of the rough upon his offences against those enthusiasts. Wo do, 
howover, insist tlmt a peaceful religious community worshipping 
according to their lights in their own licensed chapel ought 
not to have their gas turned out and their officials severely mal- 
\ routed, yet this is what has occurred this week. Five Islington 
rowdies were charged at Clorkonwell police-court with violently 
assaulting ono James Green by striking him on tho head with 
sticks. A carman who was passing along MorLon Road on Sunday 
night saw a gang of youths in and around the lobby ut the Congre- 
gutional Church in that thoroughfare. The gas was put out, and 
on one of tho officials attempting to relight it and repress the dis- 
turbance, ho was knocked down, beaten with sticks, and rendered 
insensible. The prisoners had used foul language, and one of 
them hud threatened to knock out the eyes of the prosecutor, who, 
although he has thus far escaped absolute blinding, was confined 
to liia bed for five days, and is still unable to sue with the left 
eye. It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Hosack showed his dis- 
approbation of the gangs proceedings by committing the members 
for trial. At Southwark, too, the magistrate seems to think that 
something ought to be done, for he has sentenced several street 
brawlers to terms of imprisonment varying from three to four 
months, with hard labour, for organized violent conduct in the 
public streets. At Marylebone a month’s imprisonment has been 
thought sufficient for a similar offence. 

The Clerkenwell roughs exhibit their keen but rude sense of 
humour in a very characteristic manner. Only the other day 
several persons were charged with disorderly conduct in Penton- 
ville Rood. The evidence proved that scarcely a week has passed 
without charges being heard at the Clerkenwell Court of assaults 
by disorderly gangs of roughs, who are in the habit of parading 
the streets of Islington on Sundays, amusing themselves by en- 
gaging in free fights, and assaulting and annoying unolfendiiig way- 
farers. On the present occasion a gang of these roughs were making 
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(heir way along 1 the pavement in High Street, Ielington, push*- 
ing all reapcotnble persons whom they met into the roadway. A 
constable utteiriptcHi to disperse them, but they collected in front 
of the Angel Hotel, formed a ring, and continued to annoy the 
foot^ passengers. One passor-by attempted to pass through 
the circle, but bis hat was taken from liis head, passed from 
hand to hand, snd finally dropped in tho roadway by a young 
woman, and on bis attempting to pick it up ho was struck in the face, 
and otherwise ill-treated, his bat being confiscated as a plaything 
by tho mob. A line of forty shillings or a month's imprisonment 
was the punishment inflicted upon those playful young men. 
Considering their social status, the cost of their amusement is 
certainly large, but an enthusiast for the sport in a good season 
need seldom deny himself the pleasure of participating in it. 

There is another form of prevalent ruffianism with which it is more 
difficult to deal. The police reports have recently been full of gross 
cases of wife-heating, and only the other day h man was charged 
at the Southwark police-court with beating his spouse within an 
inch of her life. Crimes of violence, especially when women or 
children are the victims, always arouse popular indignation, and 
the comparative leniency of the sentences usually passed on the 
offenders is rightly regarded with disapprobation by the public. As 
a matter of fact, however, few forms of outrage are more difficult to 
deal with than this, for in nine cases out often the punishment really 
falls far more hardly upon the wife and children than upon the wife- 
beater himself. It is a very common criminal experience to find 
that a man who is ordinarily a u pood provider,” as Artemus 
Ward would call him, and a fairly kind husband, will occasionally 
give way to drink, and, when in that condition, treat his wife 
with the greatest cruelty. How, although drunkenness is no excuse 
for crime, it is obvious that in such a case a long term of imprison- 
ment will deprive the house of its bread-winner, and entail gre at 
hardship and distress upon innocent people. Under such circum- 
stances our magistrates usually exercise a wise discretion, and pass 
a sentence that is rather admonitory than penal. 

In ordinary cases of felony heavy sentences and the certainty of 
detection do act as efficient deterrents ; lor tho burglar, tho thief, 
or tho assassin have not the excuse that their immediate surround- 
ings forced them into the crime. Poverty mid squalor do nut by 
any means conduce to dishonesty, but they must and do try the 
temper to an incalculable extent ; and it is to violence of temper 
tbat wife-beating is in most cases to be traced. Drink is another 
very active cause; but here again legal punishment is very insuffi- 
cient to effect a cure. The habitual drunkard is not often re- 
formed by incarceration in prison ; on tho contrary, it is only too 
probablo that he will, when the time comes, celebrate his release 
by getting drunk, and then u wallop hU missus ” as the caueu of 
his lato discomfort. While, therefore, the drunkard wife-bealer 
is recruiting his neolth under tho wholesome restraint uf a prison, 
his wife is probably not only starving, but living in daily dread of 
tlio inevitable return of Lor no’er-do-well and of a renewal of his 
ill-treatment. No wonder that poor women should be so eager to 
screen their husbands who have assaulted them, for tho chances 
are tbat they will in the long run suffer less by so doing. 
The utterly incorrigible miscreant who ill-treats bis wife habitu- 
ally, and without any extenuating circumstances, is a different 
class of offender, and requires different treatment. On him tho 
utmost rigours of the law might justly bo brought to bear, and 
not a word could bo suid in his iavour or in mitigation of his 
sentence. For any other class of wife-heater imprisonment, how- 
ever necessary, only makes matters worse. It may be hoped that 
the numerous movements which are now taking place for tho 
promotion of temperance, for improving workmens dwellings, 
and for educating the masses to something like an appreciation 
of the first principles or economic and sanitary laws, may in 
time result in tho Amelioration of tho condition of the poor, 
and eo diminish this class of crime, as well as others. When 
poor people iind that life is worth living, and that there are 
other pleasures besides the excitement of drink within their 
reach, they will not he slow to avail themselves of them, 
and we may fairly assumo that wives who have learnt such 
lessons will not neglect their homes nor the husbands beat 
their wives. For the ordinary street rowdy, however, who makes 
tho pathway unsnio for p&Bscra-by, and who assaults quiet and 
respectable people for the mere 41 fun of the thing,” more drastic 
measures are required ; and, if the law does not permit magis- 
trates to pass adequate sentences in flagrant coses of this kind, it is 
tiflft that the Legislature interfered to place more power in their 
bands. Unless something is dono, the “ rough ” will soon domi- 
nate all our principal thoroughfares, and honost people will have 
to confine their peregrinations to the still unconquered districts. 


THE RISE IN THE BANK RATE. 

T HE increase in the rates of interest charged for the use of 
capital ill the short-loan market, not of London only, bdt ull 
over Europe, is the moat striking feature of the commercial situa- 
tion at the present moment. On the Stock Exchange prices 
fluctuate with every movement in those rates, and though trade 
poper is not affected so much as the market for securities— partly 
because trade is now conducted so largely upon a cash basis, and 
parity because the rale of interest in the country generally is not 
governed exclusively by the rate charged in Lombard Street— still 


even legitimate trade is affected, while speculative trade very 
largely fed^s the influence. Since August 18, a period of barely 
two months, the Bank rate of discount has been raised by three 
successive steps from 2j to 5 per cent., a rise of exactly 100 per 
cent. In Paris, the rate haviug been raised on August 25 from 3} 
to 4 per cent., has remained at the latter level ; but in Berlin the 
rate has been raised to per cent, for discount, and to per 
cent, for loans, while in Amsterdam it was raised last weak to 3 i 
per cent., and this week to 4, and in Brussels it is 4^ per cent 
The extradrdinary enhancement in the value of money, to use 
the very inaccurate bankers’ phrase which usage has rendered 
unavoidable, is due mainly to the diminution that has occurred 
in the cash reserves of the leading banks of Europe. The 
bullion held by the Bank of England is now only 21,700,000/., 
against 27,400,000 J. at this time last year, and 34,100,000/. 
at this time two years ago. There is thus a decrease of 
5,700,000/. since last yoar, and a decrease of 12,400,000/. since 
1879. The gold in the Bank of France, again, is only 24,300,000/., 
against 27,400,000/. at the corresponding date last year; and the 
cash in the Bank of Germany is now only 25,760,000/., against 
26,800,000 /. at this timo last year. Thus the gold in the Bank of 
Franco has decreased 3,100,000/., and the cash in tho Bank of 
Germany has diminished 1,000,000/. The Bank of Germany does 
not discriminate between the gold and silver held by it, as does 
the Bank of France. We are unable, therefore, to say how much 
of the coin and bullion held by it is in the one metal or the other. 
But tho general impression is that by far the larger portion is in 
silver. However this may be, we see that the gold reserves of 
the Banks of England and France have decreased in the last twelve 
months as much as 8,800,000/., while the cash reserve of the Bank 
of Germany has decreased over another million. Reckoning the 
gold alone — and we presume that it is the gold alone which has 
diminished in the Bank of Germany — there is thus a diminution 
of very nearly io millions sterling in the cash reserves of the 
threo leading banks of Europe, or about 12 J per cent. This great 
diminution, without any moans of rapid replenishment, has corn- 
polled the bunks to take measures to protect their reserves. And 
the diminution itself lias been brought about by tho resumption of 
specie payments in the raw-matorial-producing countries. 

Quite recently tho great majority of commercial countries 
wore under the rfiyime of inconvertible paper money ; hut, one 
after tho other, they have either resumed specie payments ur they 
are preparing to do so. Franco led the way ; then tho United 
States followed three years ago. Now Italy has floated a loan for the 
purpose of enabling it to do likewise, and the Argentine Confede- 
ration is engaged in legislation looking to the same object ; while it 
seems as if Austria-Hungary also would very soon undertake tho 
task. Previously to New Year's Day, 1879, when the United 
States resinned specie payments, the Government of that country 
hud accumulated it large stock of gold — had, in fact, intercepted 
and locked up the whole of the produce of the American mines 
for two or three years. Since then the groat prosperity enjoyed 
by the United States and tho exceedingly bad harvests with which 
Europo bus been visited have enabled the American people to go 
on taking more and more gold. Besides retaining at home the 
whole of tho produce of their own mines they have imported from 
Europe about 40 millions sterling in gold, the result being, as 
we have just soon, a great depletion of the leading banks in 
Europe. The Americans have been enabled to do this primarily 
by the fact that their harvests have been exceedingly good, w hile 
the European harvests have been exceedingly bud ; and, consequently, 
Europe owed to America a large debt, which the latter insisted 
should bo partly paid in gold. But another circumstance contri- 
buted to the result. The throe great reserves of gold in Europe are 
hold by the Banks of England, France, and Germany. Some years 

ago the Bank of Frunce held much the largest quantity ; but it has 
gradually been losing its stock, until now it has very little more 
than tho Bank of England. It is to ho borne in mind that the 
Bank of Franco 1 ms a branch in every department of Franco, and 
that some of the branches, such as those in great towns like Lyons* 
Marseilles, Rouen, and Bordeaux, do a very large and important 
business, and require, therefore, large reserves in coin and bullion; 
that is to say, tho Bank of Franco requires for its ordinary pur- 
poses a larger amount of till-money than does the Bank of Eng- 
land, and consequently is obliged to keep a much larger stock of 
metal than the latter institution. But, on the other hand, both 
silver and gold being legal tender in France, tho Bank, for its in- 
ternal purposes, is able to use silver as well as gold. It is only 
for external payments that gold is absolutely requisite. As we 
have said, however, the stock of gold in the Bank of France has 
been allowed to run down, until it now little exceeds the stock held 
by the Bank of England. Moreover, of the stock held by the 
Bunk of France much the larger part is in light coin— that is to 
say, is not lull legal tender, and therefore is scarcely available for 
foreign payments. When the great demand for gold arose in the 
United Slates, the wise course lor the Bank of France would have 
boen to raise its rate of discount, and thus to check the drain to the 
United JStates. But it chose to do otherwise, and consequently 
the dram went on, with the result that we have just been pointing 
out. Tho Bank of France is a State bank under Government 
control ; and the Government of the Republic, being anxious to 
win tbe support of the capitalist classes by proving to them that 
trade can be as good and money Os cheap under the Republic as 
under the Empire, insisted that the Bank should not raise Its 
rate of discount. In return it ordered the Receivere-General 
to collect all the gold' they could in getting in the taxes, and 
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to p»T the whole into the Bank of Trance. Still, as the, figures 
we have quoted show, the drain was so great that the depletion 
of the cash reserve went on. Thus the ultimate result of tho 
action of the Government was to drain the circulation of gold as 
well as the reserve of the Bank. At last the Bank has become 
alarmed. Even now it has not raised its rate of discount above 
4 per cent. ; that is to say, it keeps the rate fully l per cent, lower 
than the Bank of England. But it refuses to pay gold on appli- 
cation— -those who wish to cash notes being obliged to accept silver, 
or, if they obtain any gold, it is in very light and small pieces. 
The refusal of the Bank of France to pay gold has thrown tho 
whole drain upon England and Germany. The Bank of Germany 
has raised its rate to 5J per cent. ; besides, as we have already 
said, it is generally believed that the Bank holds but very little 
gold. Consequently the main pressure at present falls upon the 
Bank of England; and the Bank, to protect itself, has been 
obliged, in the course of two months, to double tho rate it charges 
to its customers for tho accommodation it affords. 

The demand for gold is chiefly for the United States, hut it is 
not exclusively so. Italy also, ns we Imve already said, is prepar- 
ing to resume specie payments. Some months ago it flouted a 
loan for that purpose, the contractors engaging to furnish it with 
8 millions sterling in gold. And they have been gradually fulfill- 
ing their contract. A part of the sum they obtained from tho 
Bank of England, and a part they have picked up in provincial 
France, in Germany, in Holland, in Russia, and even in Egypt. 
Their object has been to spare the London money market as much 
ub possible, and immediately, no doubt, they have spared it. Butin 
the long run it comes very much to tho same thing whether the 
gold is taken directly from London or from the sources from which 
London supplies itself wheu needful. The contractors for the 
Italian loan nave been gathering up assiduously all the spare gold 
that existed anywhere in Europe, and consequently, when tho 
Bank of England raises ils rate of discount both in order to prevent 
the withdrawal of gold and also to attract gold from elsewhere, it is 
found that the supplies are so scanty that the rise of the rate docs 
not act as effectually as was expected. Another curious result of 
the action of the Italian loan contractors is that the demand 
which at this time of the year springs up in various quarters 
— as, for example, in Egypt. — for English gold has been 
accentuated. For tho contractoia had already taken nwuy any spare 
gold that existed iu thoso quarters ; and therefore, as soon as tho 
demand arose, it lmd to address itself to London directly. Tim 
Argentine (Jon federation also has been taking a comddcr.ib'o • 
amount of gold. The Confederation, like most of tho raw- ; 
material-producing countries, suffered severely in iho lato depn j 
siou ; but prosperity has now returned, und with prosperity the ‘ 
value of its paper has boon rapidly rising, until it is now very 
nearly up to par; aud preparations are being iimdo for the 10- 
sumptiou of specie payments. Accordingly, a demand for gold 
has sprung up ; and, though it is neither so largo nor so proving 
as the demand from the United States or from Italy, it is still, 
when added to both thoso drains, sufficient to make itself felt upon 
the London market. In addition to all these demands, there are 
temporary and small demands for various quarters, such ns 
Egypt, Vienna, Constantinople, India, and oLher places, in 
themselves each of these demands is small, but, when added to- 
gether and combined with the drain to the United Slates, Italy, 
and the River Elate, they aggravate the pressure upon tho London 
market, and compel the enhancement in the value of money which 
we have seen. 

As regards tho futuro, it seems clear that tho interest paid for 
the use of capital in the short-loan market must bo higher than it 
lisa been of late. Tho present urgent, demands will no doubt soon 
subside. That for tho United .States will certainly pass nwuy at 
the end of the year, if not sooner. The Italian demand, also, 
is of definite) amount, and will in the course of next year be satis- 
fied ; while the other demands are in themselves either tomporary 
or unimportant. But nevertheless tho value of money must rule 
higher twin it has done lor some years back, partly because the 
cosh reserves of oil the leading banks aro so very low, and 
partly because trade is improving. It is one of tho inevitable 
consequences of an improvement in trade that both prices and 
wages rise. It is the great rise both in prices and wages 
which is the cause of tho demand for gold in the United 
States. When prosperity set in in 1878, niter the long depres- 
sion that followed the New York panic of 1873, the inflation 
of the currency was necessary to enable the new business to bo 
done. And, to a lesser extent, the same inflation, must follow 
wherever there is increased prosperity. The rise of wages not 
only implies that tho same number of workpeople are paid larger 
sums, but that additional workpeople are taken on. It implies, in 
fact, that the whole of the labouring classes arc fully omployod, 
and that each employer, in order to attract tho best labour to 
himself, is competing with his neighbours by offering better 
wiges, It implies also that capital is employed to its fullest 
extent, that every kind of business is being extended, and that en- 
terprise and speculation are active. This being bo. it necessarily 
follows that the demand for money is active, and consequently 
that the prices to ho paid for it must be higher than when that 
demand is light. It seems probable, therefore, that the period of 
very cheap money, which has now lasted so long, has drawn to a 
close, and that for some time to come we may see higher rates 
steadily ruling. 


THE CESABE WITCH. 

E VFjN if the Oesarewitch had not been run, the handicap 
would have been interesting as an official statement of 
the relative merits of many well-known horses, os far as they 
could be judged on public form at the time the weights were 
arranged. There are bo many races in these days that it is 
difficult to remember their various conditions ; so, before con- 
sidering the details of tho late Oesarewitch, it may be as well 
to notice tho terms under which that race is run. The Oesare- 
witcb is a handicap run during the Second October Meeting 
at Newmarket, when every racehorso in training has presumably 
shown his form in public during tho season. It is natural to ex- 
pect tho groat autumn handicaps to be far moro accurate than tho 
City and Suburban, tho Great Metropolitan Stakes, and the other 
spring handicaps ; for, generally speaking, many of the starters for 
the latter races have not run in public since tho previous autumn, 
and great changes often take placo in racehorses during their 
winter a holiday. Some thicken and lay on muscle ; others fall 
away or grow weedy ; while others become bo gross that it is im- 
possible to got them thoroughly fit until some time after the 
great spring handicaps are over. In the autumn, however, there 
is no excuse for horses being insufficiently strained, and they are 
then more likely to he overworked and drawn too fine than to be 
too lleshy and under-trained. It is sometimes the case that 
a horse is kept more or less in reserve for the autumn handi- 
caps, and either not run at all during the previous part of the 
season, or merely run when half prepared. Occasionally 
horses are absolutely pulled in their earlier races in order 
to ensure their being lightly weighted for one or other of the 
October handicaps ■, but running them half-trained is an expe- 
dient more frequently resorted to by thoso who race for profit 
rather tlmn for honour. Nevertheless, in by far the greater 
number of cases, the competitors for the great autumn handicaps 
have been run with the intoutiou of winning several times during 
tho season. The length of the Oesarewitch courso is about two 
miles and u quarter, nud as at least one or two horses are usually 
started solely to make the running in the earlier parts of the race, 
the pace is generally very fast, und consequently the Oesarewitch 
is u Htnero trial of stamina. A courso that is half as long again 
as that of the Derby is obviously a wearying one, especially when 
the race is run at n high speed from Btart to finish. The 
Ascot Stakes, which is run over a course two miles long, 
und Hits (i ood wood Slakes, a race two and a half miles in length, 
uie the two long races of most importance next to the Oesarewitch, 
and they form to a great extent the guides to tho handicappers, 
us well us to the gamblers, who deal with the Oesarewitch. The 
entrance is 25/. each, 15/. forfeit, and 3/. only for those who do 
nut accept on tho publication of the handicap ; and, in consequence 
of these easy terms for non-acceptors, a largo number of horses are 
generally entered. The Jockey Club adds 300/. ; but, considering 
whut un important race tho Oesarewitch is, the stake is not a large 
one, us it seldom exceeds i/>oo /. ; while the Manchester Oup, which 
is a handicap with somewhat similar entrance fees, was this year 
worth 2,500/. The great profit otten made on a Oesarewitch victory 
| proceeds mainly from betting. Tho weights apportioned to 
1 the horses entered for the Oesarewitch aro subject to certain 
j subsequent alterations. If a horse wins tho St. Leger, ho has 
to carry at least 8 at. 5 lbs. Iu the present year, this condi- 
tion made 110 difference in Iroquois’s woight, as he had been 
handicapped on those very terms. Lust year, Robert the Dovii 
had been handicapped at 8 st. 6 lbs., so his weight also re- 
mained unaltered by hF victory in the Si. Leger ; but if Ishaiaol, 
who started second favourite for the Into St. Leger, had won that 
race, his weight for the Oesarewitch would thereby have been 
vuhed almost a stone. A winner of a handicap worth more than 
300/., after the date of the publication of tho Oesarewitch weights 
I (September t st), has to carry 10 lbs. extra, and a winner of any 
handicap of less value, 5 lbs. extra. For winning woight-for-ftge 
races after the publication of the weights there are no penalties, 
with tho single exception of the fixed weight for the winner of tho 
St. Leger. Some ton days before the late Oesarewitch two horses 
won weigh t-lbr-age races worth more than double tho amount 
which would have added to lbs. to their weights if they had been 
running for handicaps, aud yet their Oesarewitch weights remained 
unaltered. This condition, though not peculiar to the Oesarewitch, 
is by no means tho universal rule iu handicaps. Very often the 
terms are that the winners of any race after a certain date are to 
carry a 5 lbs. extra ; of two races, or one value 500 sovs., 10 lbs. 
extra.” The 200/. given to tho second and the 100/. given to the 
third horse in the Oesarewitch generally lead to several hones 
being ridden out to the very last. 

Robert the Dovii had won tho Oesarewitch last year. He was 
now handicapped at 9 st. 10 lbs. — a weight which exoeeded by more 
than u stone any that had ever been carried to victory in that 
race before. But last season Robert the Devil had won in a 
canter by four lengths under the highest weight ever carried by a 
Oesarewitch winner of any age, so his supporters thought there 
was good reason for hoping that he might win under a still heavier 
burden ; they therefore backed him heavily uutil his withdrawal 
from the race showed them that it is well to be cautious before 

« ng ou a heavily-weighted candidate for the Oesarewitch. 

b other end of tho handicap, weighted at 6 st 2 lbs., was an 
unnamed three-year-old filly by Galopin out of Oorrie. This filly 
had run three times last year without winning, but she had not 
run in public this season. It was rumoured that she was very 
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fadfc, jmd that she could stay, and private reputations seem te^ 
be more esteemed than public performances among gamblers on 
tho Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. At any rate, the 
jObrrie filly became a good favourite, although she afterwards 
fluctuated in the betting market like the shares of a bubble company 
in a panic. A few days before the race, she slipped and fell heavily, 
but without doing herself any apparent damage. Up to the very 
day of the Cesarewitch she was backed for large sumB of money, 
but threo hours before the race, to the chagrin of hor supporters, 
she was scratched. Iieveller, who had only run once this season, 
and then indifferently, was supposed to nave been reserved to 
win the Cesarewitch. lie was a five-year-old, weighted at 8 at. 
i lb. Last year ho had won the Visitors' Plate at Ascot, the 
Goodwood Stakes, and the Great Yorkshire Handicap, but be 
had been beaten five times. Goodwood Stakes' winners are the 
kind of horses for the Cesarewitch, and Reveller was only to cany 
1 1 lbs. more than the weight he won under at Goodwood nearly 
fifteen months ago. Rotroat was a four-y ear-old colt by Hermit, 
handicapped at 7st. 9 lbs. Last year he had run live times un- 
successfully, but this season he had won the Royal Stakes at 
Epsom, and at the same meeting, when receiving iclbs. from 
Petronel, lie had run within three-quarters of a length of him. In 
the Cesarewitch he wits handicapped 25 lbs. below Petronel. nis 
best performance, liowover, bad been in the Ascot Stakes, for which 
he had come in first, under 8st., but he had been disqualified on 
the ground of his having cannoned end boxed against Teviotdale, 
who came in second. 

When Iroquois had won the St. Leger he was at once backed 
at a short price for the Cesarewitch, but Geologist, who had 
been second in the St. Leger, soon became an even better favourite, 
and his name stood for some time at the head of the betting quo- 
tations in the newspapers. He was to meet Iroquois at an 
advantage of 12 lbs. m the Cesarewitch, and it was generally be- 
lieved that Iroquois had not given him a 12 lbs. beating in the 
St. Leger. The public backed him for large sums of money, and 
then he was scratched. In coutbo of time Iroquois also was 
scratched, but, as Mistake was in the same stable, the betting public 
thought that tho reason of Iroquois's withdrawal must be that hiB 
trainer knew Mistake to be the better of the pair at their respective 
Cesarewitch weights. Mistake was a four-year-old colt weighted 
at 7 st. 9 lbs. Ilis career this season had not hitherto been very 
glorious, as he had only won n single race out of seven for which 
he had started. 

During tho First October Meeting at Newmarket there was a 

? rand revolution among the favourites for the Cesarewitch. 
n a Triennial Stakes, Camoliard, after being a strong favourite, 
was beaten by Fiddler. Now Fiddler was handicapped for 
the Cesarewitch at the low weight of 6 st. 10 lbs., ho ho was 
at once installed as first favourite for that race. 1 1 is reign, 
however, was b it a short one, for the next day Foxlmll, 
the winner of tho Grand Frix do Paris, won the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes by four lengths, giving 7 lbs. to each of his oppo- 
nents, among whom was Ishmaol, whose performances we have 
often described. There was then a general rush to back Foxlmll, 
who was at once enthroned as first favourite, a post which he 
occupied up to tho timo of the start, lie wob Iinndicappod nt 
7 8t. 12 lbs., or 7 lbs. below IroquoiB, nnd it was maintained by 
his admirers that his running with Ishmaol in the Graud Duke 
Michael Stakes proved him to bo os good a horse as Iroquois, if not 
a better. It was thought by many people that a former Cesaro- 
witch winner had a very fair chance of repeating his victory. 
This was Chippendale, tho winnor of 1879, who was to carry 
8st. 12 lbs. At this woight he was handicapped, at weight for 
age, almost on a par with Foxlmll. We have noticed on Bevoral 
occasions tho puulic performances of Petronel. It soomed pro- 
bable that be was tho host horse saddled for the race, out 9 st. 

6 lbs. is such n crushing weight in a handicap like the Cesare- 
witch that his winuing appeared almost beyond tho bounds of 
probability. Ambassadress had long boon expected to win a good 
race, and as a four-vear-old sho was very lcnioutly treated at 
6 st. II lbs. Another lightly- weigh tod four-year-old was The 
Star, who had only won one out of twenty-one races, and 
when ho did win, he had started at 20 to 1. 

Nineteen horses went to the starting-post, and they were sent , 
away without any delay worth noticing. There had not been so 
small a field for the Cesarewitch fur thirteen years, but it is better 
to have a moderate number of starters than that the race should 
be delayed by au extra bora or two of troublesome dispositions. 
The mce was what racing-men call (t a cracker ” from the start, 
and tne time occupied by the race was eighteen seconds less 
than that of last year. The running during the early port of the 
race was made by two 40 to 1 outsiders, called AinericRnus and 
Sirdar. When they had gone about a mile, Fiddler, the fifth 
favourite, took up the running, and kept it up to the Bushes and 
down the hill. In the Dip, Foxlmll and Retreat dashed up to 
Fiddler, while Chippendale raced after them. Fiddler then gave 
way, and Foxhall took the lead, followed by Retreat. It was 
now certain that Foxhall had beaten Retreat j but. when Chip- 
pendale came up, Foxhall was pressed forward again by bis jockey. 
Chippendale made a gallant effort to run up to the American, but to 
no purpose, ns Foxhall galloped in, a ridiculously easy winner, 
twelve lengths in advance of him. The rider of Retreat eased his horse 
when his stable-companion Chippendale had passed Jkim, and 
allowed Fiddler to be third. There can be no question that 
FoxhalTs easy victory was a very grand performance. Whether 
it was better than Robert the Devil's victory under a heavier 


weight by 8 lbs. is another matter. Foxhall is essentially an 
.American- bre£ horse, for not only was he foaled in America, but 
both his sire and his dam and his two grand-dams were, if we 
mistake not, bred in that country. Of eoune, like racehorses oil 
over tho world, he is descended from English stock, and hie 
grandsire on his father's side was the famous King Tom. If a 
Foxhall and an Iroquois come over every year, we shall have 
to begin to think seriously about improving our bleed of horses. 
We may conclude by observing that Foxhall was trained by 
William Day, whose well-written book on The Racehorm m 
Training wo had the pleasure of praising in theso columns some 
time ago. 


REVIEWS. 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA.* 

T HE writer of an excellent article on Sir R. Temple's u India'' 
in the July number of the Quarterly mentions incidentally 
that he had just received u the first six volumes of Dr. Hunter a 
great work, on which ho had been engaged for the last six years.” 
Mr. W. W. Hunter, of tho Bengal Civil Service, 1 ms, we beg leave 
to remind the editor of the Quarterly , done much more than turn 
out just half a volume a year. Tbo plain fact is that the Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, for this is his 
correct official designation, has compiled, between 1869 and 1880, 
just one hundred volumcB relating to the history, revenue, popula- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, und a great deal besides, of twelve 
provinces and two hundred and ten districts. Of these no less 
than ninety volumes have been in print and circulation for some 
time pnst. The latest production of Mr. Hunters pen is something 
rather different. In tne earlier work, about one volume on an 
average was devoted to a couple of districts, and these productions 
will be of sterling valuo to those district officials who are constantly 
changed and who yet are really the very bones and Binows of the 
Anglo -1 udian frame. When a Magistrate or Deputy-Commissioner is 
suddenly shifted from one station to another, from Chittagong on 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal, to Baukura in the West; from 
Gujranwala on the Chen&b, to the Dernjdt across the Indus, he 
will find in some one volume or other of the statistical work every- 
thing that the toil and research of his predecessors have put on 
record. But it is obvious that the general student, tho M.P., 
or the Governor fresh from England, requires something more port- 
able, compendious, aud concise. And this want the nine volumes 
of the Gazetteer are calculated to supply. The earlier volumes, as 
remarked in the preface, “although by no means too elaborate for 
administrative requirements, are practically within the reach of but 
a small official class.'* Tho plan of a grand work of this kind is 
not a now idea. It was one of the mince ingentea and the opera 
imperfecta of the old Court of Diroctors. It formed the subject of 
correspondence more than u century ago. It is associated with the 
names of Francis Buchanan and Montgomery Martin. Of isolated 
attempts to supply information about castes and trades, summary 
Revenue Settlements and intricate rent-free tenures, rivers and 
sand banks, ancient monuments nnd new marts and bazaars, there 
has been no lack. Some of these have been printed, circulated, 
and eaten by moths and worms. Others lie buried in manuscript 
under the masses of correspondence which Leadenhall Street 
accumulated and made over to tho India Office at Westminster. 
Many were distinguished by fulness of knowledge, scrupulous 
accuracy of detail, and politic breadth of view. But it was all 
unconnected and disjointed. Nothing had been done on a com- 
prehensive, uniform, systematic plan ; aud while in one or two 
departments much had boon recorded twice over, in others a vast 
fund of information passed away and perished with the recollec- 
tions nnd talk of some antiquated Collector or Commissioner, who 
had been tho successful ruler of a province, or, in Oriental phrase- 
ology, the father of tho people. Moreover, in many instances the 
labour had been unpaid. It becatuo imperative that the task of 
devising a correct plan, of disciplining a staff of workers, of pro- 
curing a sufficiency of material, and of digesting and arranging it 
under tho most convenient hepds, should be entrusted to one 
single individual. It was still further desirable that he should 
be a member of the Civil Service, and that ho should be possessed 
of considerable literary ability. Familiarity with Indian phraae- 
ology, with tho outlines of our legal and financial system, and 
with the main divisions of the civil and military and subordinate 
agency, was one essential ; and the power of shaping rude mosses 
of information, and of bestowing on thorn as much literary grace 
and polish ns the subjects admitted, was another. 

That these qualifications are admirably united in Mr. Hunter 
it needs no labour to demonstrate. There is happily iu the 
vast field of Anglo-Indian administration room for the exercise 
of every exceptional and peculiar gift — enunciation of liberal 
principles in a comprehensive minute or despatch, proficiency in 
Oriental classics, skill in reproducing the discoveries of others, 
tact nnd judgment in the management of * the Englishman and 
the treatment of the native. The present is an example of the 
union of official knowledge with descriptive power. A large 
portion of the nine volumes before us may be found in some 
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shape or ether in the hundred volumes of the Statistical acj 
counts. But erne chief merit of the present work is its reduo 
tion in bulk and its* alphabetical sequence. It is a Gazetteer from 
A to Zj telling us muen of every native State in India, indepen- 
dent, feudatory, and completely dependent; of every province 
and of every district in the British territories ; of overy ancient 
place of renown or importance; and of every modern city, 
bazaar, mart, emporium, or village which either its trade, its geogra- 
phical position, or ito population bos lifted above the low level 
of mere local celebrity. Where there were six or seven hundred 
villages in each police circle, and four or five hundred souls to 
each square mile, it was absolutely necessary to make some 
selection. It is quite possible that an inquiring administrator 
may hunt in vain for a populous town or big straggling 
village which he once cleared of Dacoits, or whore, when in 
v carnp, he administered prompt and salutary chastisement to a 
band of budmashes and Lattinls; but, as a general rule, the 
selection of places has been judicious. About eight thousand, we 
are informed in the preface, were thought to merit notice. But 
it would be erroneous to conclude that the Gazdteer only 
supplies the inquirer with what he wants to know about dis- 
tricts, capitals, head-stations, subdivisions, and market towns. 
There are correct lists of castes, And a short essay on their 
peculiarities. Wild tribes — Gonds, Santals, Bhils, and Koles — 
are all passed in review. There are excellent notices of rivers, 
mines, and manufactures ; to every province or city is prefixed nn 
historical narrative of moderate compass, showing how the Hindu 
Baja succumbed to the Mussulman King and conqueror, and how 
again the Nawab or Viceroy claimed independence of his own im- 
perial Agra or Delhi, was the founder of a now dynasty, coined 
his own money, and beautified his own capital. The faint traces 
left by Greek'Civilization in Upper India aro commemorated ; a 
Hindu might "dwell with satisfaction on the enumeration of spots 
hallowed by the presence of one hundred thousand pilgrims, from 
Umballa in tho north to Saugor island or Karnes 1 warara on the 
shores of the Southern Ocean ; the possessions still held by tho 
French and the Portuguese, and the traces left by Dutchmen and 
Danes, are succinctly placed before us; and, if intending colonists 
or settlers would do well to pauso before they put their trust in 
reports about seams of coal or auriferous deposits in mountain 
ranges, tho sportsman and nat nralist will be at no loss to know 
where he is to look for bison and sambliur, and in what cultivated 
districts he must content himself with wild-fowl and hnipo in the 
cold season, or with hares, partridges, and quail, and perhaps a 
stray bustard or a “ ravine deer.” 

No one knows better than tho author that somo of his mate- 
rials must be of a perishable or changeable nature. Multa pars 
vitahit Lihitinam . The ancient histories, tho gradations of canto, 
the commercial and industrial importance of most marts and 
cities will remain pretty much as they are for years, though the 
creation of a now line of railway or a navigablo canal may possibly 
affect the wealth and prosperity of some towns and bazaars now tho 
centres of commercial activity. Cities, it is true., may decline, as 
Agra has done, or be overrun with jungle like Dacca, while obscure 
spots may hereafter rise into prominence, liko Janialporo on the 
East Indian Kail way, which is almost a counterpart of YVolverton 
’on the London and North-Western line. Population will of course 
fluctuate. Where the demands of the Government have not been 
fixed in perpetuity, the statistics of the revenue will also alter for 
the better in another generation. Possibly the rainfall may bo 
slightly affected, as it certainly has been for worse where rich 
landholders in tho Western ports of Lower Bengal liavo cut down 
large forests of Sal timber without turning the cleared spaces into 
arable land. Irrigation may improve the condition of the agricul- 
turist and prevent or mitigate famine). With the spread of 
civilization new wants will be felt; and subdivisions, police- 
stations, Small-Cause Courts as they are termed in India, besides 
mission stations, chapels and churches, will be established in 
places of which Mr. Hunter's coadjutors never dreamt. Of course 
a new census may materially upset all tho calculations derived 
from the last census of 1S70, on which reliance has been placed. 
But even here past labours will become guides and landmarks. A 
new Director-General thirty years hence will know exactly where 
to reinodel and re-edit, but we are bound to say that it would bo 
very difficult to improve the design, and dangerous to alter tho pro- 
portions or to vary the arrangement which the Director-General 
bid down for the observance of his coadjutors and subordinates. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Hunter, possibly os a sort of conces- 
sion to the liberal cant and twaddle which passes in these 
'days for enlightenment and philanthropy, has made one very 
pointless remark. lie tells us that ho mis ever “ borne in mind 
that the work has been paid for by the Indian people, and that it 
was primarily designed as an aid to the better government of this 
country.” We are quite aware that the salary of Mr. Iluuter 
while engaged on this important business is paid not from the 
TCw gKiih Treasury, but out of the revenue paid by Ityots and 
Zemindars, or from the arrack and opium which they consume, 
or the license-tax which they evade, just as the salary of Lord 
Ripon or Lord Hartington, or the remuneration of Gomez the 
copyist in the Home Office at Calcutta, or thAt of De Mello, Head 
' Clark to the Commissioner of “ the J ungle Mahals,” is paid. But we 
apprehend that each of these necessary and useful personages dis- 
charges his proper functidns on the principle of tryisg to do good 
work for ms pay. And we are tempted to ask whether Mr. 
Hunter’s salary could* not he charged on the taxation paid solely 
by the European community to the general Treasury, without 


reference to that contributed by the “ Indis& people.” It Is a 
fact that to customs, excise, income-tax or license-tax, as well as . 
to municipal funds, the Anglo-Indian community makes laige and 

S unctual contributions. It also would lead us too far away into a 
nancial controversy to speculate, on the other baira, on the very con- 
siderable amount of rent-free lands set apart, under endless denomi- 
nations, for the maintenance of Hindu and Mahommedon “ ecclesi- 
astical establishments.” And the change from Asiatic tyranny, 
waste, profusion, caprice, and injustice, to British equity, method, 
economy, sc nip ul pus regard for tho rights of individuals and com- 
munities, law and justice, is one which, though hardly to be 
estimated in gold aud silver, may well be “ paid for,” like Mr. 
Hunter's own Balary, by “the Indian people.” It is a more 
agreeable task to notice the appreciation by Mr. Hunter of the 
labour of his subordinates both in India and in England. If 
this work was ever to be done at all, it needed all the devotion 
of civilians and military men duly selected and adequately paid. 
And we have no doubt that the whole expenditure is as fully 
justified by its objects and result^ as an outlay on a new court 
house, a model prison, an irrigation canal, or a detailed record 
of the rights in the soil of half a million of cultivators. 

The order followed in the description of any one district is 
something as follows. First wo have its physical and natural 
features, Perhaps it is a level plain, long converted from grass 
and jungle into one sheet of varying cultivation ; or it is cut up bv 
ravines and diversified by low ranges of hills still clothed with 
forest and underwood ; or it is n vast alluvial formation gradually 
raised and fertilized by the silt brought down by a score of rivers ; 
or it is an undulating plateau, with a pleasant climate, some fifteen 
hundred or two thousand feet abovo sea level. Next we have the 
history, if the tract has anything that can be so called, and we 
learn how Home Hindu Itnja built a fort or founded a bazaar, and 
how somo Mohammedan general captured the stronghold and slew 
or spared the Knja on payment of tribute. Then come statistics of 
population, castes, agriculture, the tenures of land, the trades, 
manufactures, and commerce ; the calamities by which the district 
has been impoverished, whether raids, drought, or inundation ; 
tho machinery of administration and the medical and the sanitary 
aspects. Somo cities, owing to their traditions, history, sanctity, 
and political importance, we look for and are sure to find. 
When wo descend to local marts and rustic villages, we make out 
that tho criterion of insertion is a population of at least one 
thousand souls. But, as wo have said, ono merit of the Gazetteer 
is not merely its correct description of big towns and districts, 
and its enumeration of villages on tho banks of rivers on which 
ply fleets of bouts laden with sugar, indigo, or jute. A largo 
space is devoted to Provinces — Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; 
and one of tho volumes is more than half filled with an article 
on “India.” This is exactly a subject to test the judgment 
and capacity of a compiler. Little places aro easily dealt 
with on one plan. Something ending in jmr , abdd, or nayar 
is in such and such latitude; it has a weekly market, a 
school, a municipality, n big reservoir, and a ruined shrine, and 
this is all that can be known about it; and so with some thousand 
others. But in an article on India, from sheer plethora of mate- 
rial, it is difficult to fix whero yon are to begin, or, having begun, 
where to stop. Mr. Hunter lias endeavoured to tell us something 
interesting about our grand dependency in 535 pages, making up 
the larger part of Vol. IV. Tho history of India, properly e<> 
termed, is hero judiciously condensed. Mythical Hindus; early 
Arab conquests ; Mohammedan Km perors at Agra and Sultans in 
the Deccan ; tho growth of the Mahratta power; tho settlers from 
Europe— Portuguese, Dutch, French, and ourselves; the Com- 
pany’s commercial agents gradually developing into cAptains of 
armies and rulers of men — all this is concisely told. Here and 
there a pithy remark or an apt conclusion is a set-off to a long 
string of dates and names. But useful information is given about 
the religions, trades, arts, manufactures, and habits of tho people ; 
and a perusal might give those self-sufficient gentlemen who are so 
ready offhand to “ give up India ,p some little insight into the reasons 
why, under Providence, wo find ourselves there and the pledges we 
lie under a moral obligation to fulfil. Il is tho fashion to call our- 
selves tho inheritors of tho Mogul supremacy, and to look on the 
Queon as tho representative of Akbar and Shah Johan. Mr. 
Hunter says pointedly that wo won India or tho larger part of it, 
not from tho efleto successors of Akbar, but from Hindus. Our 
most determined enemies wore Mahratta confederates. Our ablest 
opponent was a Mussulman soldier of fortune who had dethroned 
a Hindu Knja in tho fur South. One of our most important pro- 
vinces was wrested in two campaigns from the Sikhs. But we 
must break off’ hero ami reserve for a future occasion a more 
detailed notice of specific accounts of parts of this magnificent 
heritage. 


GALI.AXD’8 JOURNAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

T HESE two boautifully printed volumes are worthy of better 
contents. Antoine Galland is deservedly famous as the first 
European translator oi the Arabian Nights r. His version is not 
a good one, but it has served as the basis of all the common 
popular editions that have succeeded it; and, as the source of 

* Journal d* Antoine Galland pendant ton if jour it Comtantinopli ( 167a- 
1673). Public! eft aunotd par Charles Schefcsr, Membre de l’lnstitut. 2 vela 
Parts: Leroux. 1881. 
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infinite pleasure to innumerable people of all ages and many 
nations, it must he reckoned among the good gifts of toe 
world. But the interest of Gnlland’s translation ol' the Arabian 
Nights arises from its subject and its priority, not from its author 
or its style. Gal land does not seem to "have been a particu- 
larly interesting personage. He had the merit of rising from 
obscure parentage to a position in the learned world, and be 
travelled several times in the Levant, besides living lor three 
years at Constantinople in the French Embassy ; but he appears 
to have been always a plodding student without very remarkable 
natural gifts, and his writings produce an impression of honest 
labour rather than of intuitive talent. His Journal, therefore, 
cannot be prized on account of the light it throws on tho life and 
character of the writer. As a matter of fact it throws scarcely 
any ; but, if it did, it would perhaps reveal little that we should 
care to see. 

It is on external grounds — on the information it gives as to the 
affairs of the time — that Galland s Journal must be valued. Any 
account of the Ottoman capital in the seventeenth century would 
possess a certain interest. There are many matters connected with 
modern Turkey on which the testimony of an eye-witness two cen- 
turies ago might throw a peculiar light, and it is often important 
to ascertain the antiquity and permanence of a custom or law. It 
is true that De la Croix has illustrated this very period in his 
Memoirs; but there is room for much additional information, and 
any authentic documents of the time must prove useful to special 
historians. M. Schefer, the editor of these volumes, attaches some 
considerable importance to the political aspect of the Journal, j 
Galland was attached to M. de Noin tela embassy at Constant!- { 
noplo at a time when the relations of Louis XIV. with the Forte 
were dangerously strained ; and undoubtedly, in the absence of 
bftUer evidence, this Journal would possess a high vulue to the 
invesfc'fpfWrtf Ah# history of the foreig n policy of ^F rance in the 
seventeenth century. eifmvo Ff.TOseaiodJ * 

the man to heal the breach. From his arrival in 1670 to his 
recall five years later he made himself offensive to the Forte and 
troublesome to his own Government. lli« peculiar methods of 
paying the expenses of his tour in the Levant were the proximate 
cause of his final catastrophe, and he returned to Paris com- 
pletely broken down. As Dangeau said of bim, “ II avait <Stu 
ambassadeur & Constantinople. II y alia ruintS, et en revint 
encore plus gueux.” The history of French negotiations at the 
Porte under such a man might bo somewhat exciting, ami 
another man might have brought out the political situation effec- 
tively; but we confess that the details recorded in these volumes 
appear to us both tame and meagre, and one 1ms 11 strong im- 
pression throughout the reading of them that ( iullaud did not 
care a rush about the delicate or indelicato negotiations of hi? 
Excellency, } ut preferred sauntering about among the booksellers* 
shops, in the hope of picking up a fine manuscript or perhaps a 
medallion, to all the diplomacy in tho world. 

We were about to say that Galland takes an infinite interest in 
little things ; the amount of snow and ice, and then of raiu, which 
apparently prevailed during his stay at Constantinople, affords 
him on inexhaustible topic for his diary ; the frost, ho says, is so 
severo he can hardly write ; the snow is a loot deep ; tho wind is 
detestable; or he saw three hooks for tbreo piu-tres — one of them 
was entitled so and so, and his Excellency bought it; lie shot an 
arrow perpendicularly info the air, and, to his surprise, it came 
down again perpendicularly upon him and ran into him; he 
picked up a chessboard for so much and mndo a sketch of it; he 
translated so many pages of an obscure Turkish book ; or he stood 
awhile obtaining u un divertissement asses agruublo’' from the 
rapidity with which the Ottoman gardeners planted onions. But 
we unexpectedly found our criticism forestalled M. Galland 
himself: — 

If this journal [ho writes on February J r >, if> 7 nj should full info other 
hands than mine, and trilling remarks of this kind should be noticed, 1 
am content to inform whosoever it he, with respect to these and any other, 
that, as I write for nobody’s satisfaction but my own, 1 put down no 
remark without very good reasons, either for my own instruction, or An- 
other ends which cannot be known to all tho world ; and if they any that 
the price of a book, a change of wind, a hot day, a cold day, &e, t arc not 
things to put in a Journal, and the practice only serves to swell it with 
mere nothings— without otherwise justifying my proceeding, 1 have no 
objection to saying that 1 do it because 1 like to do it — suum cuit/ur 
pulchrum . It is surely the least you c un allow a man to satisfy liiinsulf and 
give him leave to use all the freedom he chooses in wliut lie undertakes for 
hie own benefit. 

# After this trenchant defence it is impossible to contest M. 
Q aliunde perfect right to inscribe whatever he pleases in his owu 
diary ; but it it also our perfect right to bay that lie plcusoa to 
choose uncommonly dull things to record. Now and then he is 
on the brink of being amusing. The junior member for North- 
ampton will be glad to loam that the miseries of dwelling in a 
clock-tower have been experienced by distinguished persons before 
himself. The Mohammedan equivalent for a clock-tower is of 
course a minaret, and it seems that tho Venetian Envoy was put 
to considerable personal ' annoyance by beiug lodged at the buss of 
A minaret, whence the perhaps melodious, but unquestionably pene- 
trating, voice of the muezzin too often resounded abroad and below. 
The story of the Jew who said that Turks would not bo admitted 
into paradise, but would have to put up with tents outside and 
look after the Israelitish horses, and was answer^ by the Sultan, 
that as there would be no money in heaven, the Jews might ns 
* well prepay the cost of the tents, for which a tax was immediately 
imposed by his Majesty, is really excellent. And sometimes the 


records of book purchases are interesting ; one envies the dis- 
covery of a< beautiful M 3 , of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
on vellum, of the fifteenth century, with marginal notes, for half 
a piastre ; and it is amusing to study thfe agonies through which 
the learned world passed in trying to make out the writing of the 
Miraj Naraeh in Uigur character, and the innocence of the budding 
Orientalist when he writes how he nicked up 11 a big Persian book 
called the 1 Shah Nameh,’” with one hundred and twenty 
miniatures, for thirty piastres. But what possible interest attaches 
to tho following note: — 

Son excellence avoit envoyl remeroier le Bailo de Venise des oomplfotenta 
quM luy avoit envoyd fa ire par son premier secretaire ear la tnort de M. 
wm frftre, par sou premier Drogmnn, au dtffuut de son premier secretaire qui 
chuhL indhiposu. 11 lit fitire la meme chose A MM. les R&idens de Gennes ot 
d'Uollundc par le second Frogman. — 1\ 41 , vd. ii. 

The greater part of those volumes is made up of this sort ofi 
information, except where the notes bear the character rather of a 
meteorological foreoasl or a catalogue of a book sale ; and, to confess 
the truth, we have seldom plodded through ap dreary a work as 
this Journal of M. Gotland’*. There is very little to relieve the 
monotony of the wearisome repetitions of diplomatic civilities 
and incivilities, except uow and then a grand procession, a feast 
of the Orthodox church, or a journey to Adrianople. Now and 
again, however, we light upon something more generally interest- 
ing than the number of guns in a Genoese salute or the unfriendly 
relations between the Patriarch and the Archbishop of Naxos. It 
is pleasant to road of the Sunday amusements of the Embassy — 
how they used to devote that day to dramatic representations, and 
played the Cid, and L'Ecole des mans , or La femme jugs etpartie , 
ami how Galland was got up in a Greek lady's dress to take the 
part of Elvira in the Cid . The Ambassador’s brother died, how- 
ever, and tkiiH put a stop to these frivolities. Another amusement 
of his Excellency was sending Turkish Blaves oif board French 
uian- o f- wftr iu the film# Eqjhasaj^and thus procuring their 

1 i borty . ALueN oi n tel also affected a good deal of pomp in his 
public appearances, lie would go to mass preceded by ois servants 
in livery, his state chair borne by porters, and six janissaries, 
with tlio usual interpreters and dragomans ; riding in the midst 
himself, with four grooms in Greek dress running by his side ; 
and followed by his almoner, first secretary, household, and mer- 
chants, on foot ; after which, a groom with a superb led liorso,and 
the French inhabitants in large numbers. In fact, he had been 
ordered by the King to make an impression upon the Porte by the 
sumptuousness of his state. But the Turks were too well used to 
idle pageants to draw any deciaed inferences as to the power and 
wealth of France from her ambassador s display. They did these 
thingH better themselves. Galland is overwhelmed and dazzled by 
the magnificence of the Sultan’s progress from Adrianople to open 
the Polish campaign : — 

J’nvois veil qticlquo dchanfiUon de la magnificence de l’emplre ottoman 
flans k*s marches <lu Grand Seigneur ii la ningquec, aux jours du grand 
cl tlu petit liayram, u laiidieiuv qui fut domain it S.K., et dans [’entree 
triomplmk? dt*a galiire* aproa la prise de Can die ; in uis je n'avois ricn veu 
qui npprocliiit du la honute do IVclat et do l’nppftrencc flurprenante de la 
borilu hors d'Adrinnple quo Sa II ante* so tit en cejour pour so mettre en 
campacne. Toutes le* descriptions dYuti'des, do triomphes, de touiuois, dc 
cnrnuzcK do ltmwuLrudc*, ol dejeux faites k plnidr, queje me souvions 
d'avoir li nes d.-ms lea roman?, u’ont rieu qui doivo les fuire entrer en com* 
pnr;dh<m aver Ja pompc dc cello effective queje considtfray exoctement avec 
mils les estrangeis direst ions qui s'y trouverent, Jesquels pourroient tons, 
pour ce que Ait dans un cstat dc desinteressoment et sans preoccupation, 

Ai ire (emoignngc do eel to verite. Si Mademoiselle do Scuddri avoit pu so 
lnrgnr dans I’iinuginatiou quelque dioso de semblablc, et qnVpres l’y avoir 
jopre.n‘iit<! aur b* crayon de son elegante plume, elle luy eOt donnd place 
dans quelque uidroit do ses ouvruges, tons ceux qui y prenuent pkisir k 
cause du vruiscmblahle quVilc a touajourH tuchd d’y observer, n*en feroient 
pliiila mesme estime aprta avoir leu 00 moreena, qui bien loin de leer 
p.-noistre \ rniscmbliible a l'onli nnire, le ur parointroit encore au-dessas des 
extravagances clcs puladins et do nos Amudis de Gault?. Dependant, il n’y a 
non dc si vray que ccste sortie estoit lu plus belle chose quo j'uye jamais 
vein* on ma vie, eL j'liy de la peine u croire que dans aucuns oour de 
1' Europe, si on cxcqiic cello de France, on puisso ricn entreprendro de plus 
boau ( 1 . lay). 

The ceremony which so excited Galland ’s admiration was cer- 
tainly imposing. Six divisions preceded the Sultan’s own escort; 
first, the Keeper of the Seal and his escort ; then the Deftadar, 
or Minister of Finance; third, Ibrahim Pasha, who had governed 
Egypt, hud been disgraced, and had repurchased his ground at 
Court; fourth, Mustapha Pasha, the Kuimakam of Adrianople; 
tilth, n favourite courtier and follow-huntsman of the Sultan; 
and, sixth, the Grand Vizir, who was the most splendidly accom* 
anied of all. Each of these divisions was preceded by two or more 
orsemen bearing white horsetails on the top of poles, relics of 
the symbolical yaks of the Mongols. Another man carried the 
long green silk standard, with the Arabic inscription in golden 
letters, “ There is no god but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet,” and on the top of the pole a silver cose, containing a 
miniature Koran. A company of well-mounted Delis followed 
the standard, dressed in green or yellow satin and tiger skins, and 
red or green hats, with broad brims turned on before and be* 
hind, decorated with aigrettes, and armed with lances and sabres. 
Next came a company of “ the finest infantry that eon be 
seen,” five hundred Albanians, Bosnians, Ac., well made, young, 
and lusty, armed with muskets and swords. After these rode bow- 
men, variously dressed and caparisoned, and Agee, with their * 
following of youths in coats of mail and helmets, carrying bows 
and pikes ; and then throe mounted dervishes, bolding sacred 
banners ; whilst the young guard and a band of mnsic brought 
up the rear. When these six magnificent corteges bad fmtiedlgr, 
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the still more gorgeous detachment of the Grasd Seigneur Himself 
approached. Here Holland sucoumbsto the exigencies of the occasion. 
The subject is beyond Mm; it needs an angel's intellect to understand 
and communicate this wonder. Everything was on a vastly 
greater scale than in the preceding divisions. After a gorgeous 
troop of lawyers, and emire, and grandees, and vizirs, of the 
highest rank and the most splendid equipments, came the camel 
covered with gold brocade on which was placed the Koran in 
its silver casket. Another camel caparisoned in green velvet 
carried a box with the picture of Mecca in it. Thirty mounted 
falconers, bird on wrist ; seven horsemen, each with “ a kind of 
tiger" on the croup, kept for the chase, and riding tamely, 
covered up with brocade; fifty greyhounds held in leash by 
janissaries; five or six huge bloodhounds, a dozen painted and 
decorated turnspits, twenty-five grooms leading splendidly capari- 
soned horses ; and then the Grand Seigneur himself, riding alone, 
seated on a leopard-skin, clad in massive steel from head to foot, 
and blazing with precious stones ; his sword, bow, and the ewer 
and basin for the ablutions of religion, were carried after him ; 
and white eunuchs, white horses, carriages, and big drums, with 
forty of the fiower of the guard, and a thousand spahis, completed 
this wonderful pageant, the description of which occupies twenty- 
two pages, and brings the enthusiastic spectator almost into conflict 
with the Acaddmie for coining words expressive of such novel and 
unheard-of sights. 

It is in descriptions like this that Galland’s Journal becomes in- 
teresting and valuable. The account of the marriAge of a drago- 
man's daughter and her sumptuous trousseau and splendid wedding 
presents (li. 60) is curiouB, and the notes he made from time 
to time on the rites and dogmas of the Orthodox Church— a sub- 
ject he was specially requested to study — possess some importance. 
He does not, howover, seem to care much for the Greeks, whilst 
he cannot con<$al his admiration for the Turks. It must be re- 
membered that the Ottoman race was then comparatively young 
and vigorous ; it was only two centuries since they had entered 
Europe, and their early strongth nnd freshness were not yet 
enfeebled by luxury and sensuality. The Turks were still a nation 
of warriors when Gullund suw them march to the attack on 
Poland. They had just taken Oandia, and in ten yours they would 
be before the’ walls of Vienna, to bo beaten back only by tho arms 
ofSobieski. There was something udmirable about them then. 
Yet Gallund’s Journal contains many notes which reveal tho same 
corrupt system of government that now disgraces tho Ottoman 
Empire. The same deplorable principle of letting out provinces to 
farm, and thesame consequent corruption and extortion, existed then 
as now. lint Holland sees tho bright Bide ofienest. Even when 
he speaks of the proverbial procrastination of Turkish diplomatists 
he speaks admiringly. Their method, ho says, is very different 
from ours. With great prudence they avoid meeting negotiators 
face Iql face, for fear of being surprised by pressing arguments 
which they might find uiub.irrn*shig to answer. The opponent 
can learn nothing from their gestures or features 11 h ldbUlent 
pour se faire valoir, ot ils veulent plustost estro vnincua par do 
fruquentuB poursuites et par des sollicitations reittfrdes. quo per- 
suades par do Lons ruisomiemens nvnnt quo d'acenrder anomie 
chose." Some people, ho adds, ascribe this to stupidity, or want 
of presence of mind, or self-distrust ; hut he himself is of opinion 
that it is pure wisdom. Altogether ho finds much that is great 
ill tho Turks, and loses no opportunity of praising them. A good 
deal of his admiration, however, must be attributed to a very 
superficial knowledge. 

M. Schefer lias edited tho Journal with immense care. Every 
book that Holland sees or buys has n note of explanation attached 
'to it by tho editor, and every person mentioned is duly identified 
where identification is possible. Even a ships crew is detailed. 
All wo can regret is that so much pains should have been ex- 
pended on bo insignificant a subject. In nine cases out. of ton 
the books and the persons were not worth identifying. Eat this 
remark applies to the whole work. It wuy be uselul to a specialist 
who is working out the history of the foreign policy of Franco, 
but he might perfectly woll have consulted it in manuscript. To 
anybody else the Journal must prove wearisome reading, und after 
toiling through it oue lias not even the satisfaction of leeliug that 
he baa learned anything particularly worth learning. 


ART IN MKTAL* 

A LTHOUQH the pictures in this magnificent volume are of 
il much greater importance than the letterpress, it cannot be 
said that M. Mdnard has in any respect failed in the historical 
part of his work. It is probable that no account of art in metal 
so complete has yet been published. The illustrations are of a 
character seldom seen in books ot this kind, und it will not bo 
pr aisin g them too much to say that they aro exact as well as artistic. 
Some of the etchings, in particular, are quite worthy of being 
framed and hung up as pictures, while to the practical metal- 
worker they are valuable as accurately representing beautiful 
objects. Some are, of course, more pictorial than others. Of the 
two prints of the OoUeoni monument at Venice, the second is tho 
prettiest in this respect; but M. Gaucherel is excelled by M. 
Lalauze who, in bis representation of M. Guillaume’s busts of the 
Gracobi’iiiae reached the highest point attained in any of the 
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etchings. ThiaT group — for so it must be called— is the property nf 
the French nation, aud is well known to visitors to the Luxembourg, 
The brothers are represented to the waist, standing side by side, the 
hand of one resting on tho shoulder of the other, while the two 
right hands meet on an inscribed roll. The bronze is highly 
polished in places, and the whole work, even as represented in the 
print, is full of an impressivo pathos amounting almost to sub- 
limity — a characteristic which French sculptors are constantly 
striving after, hut can seldom he said to have so nearly reached. 
Another modern French bronze is represented in tho next plate. 
This is M. Hegeorro's bust of Henri Regimult, the ill-fated painter. 
Tlie etching is by Martinez, but its chief merit is of a merely 
technical kind— the di Terence between the tint and texture of 
bronze, block marble, and white marble being admirably rendered; 
but this is not high art, and there is a certain want, whether due 
to tho sculptor or the engraver we cannot say, in the expression of 
tho face, and in the management of the light. A fine work also is 
M. Martinez's representation of Cellini's bust of Custno I. at 
Florence. The inlaid eyeballs hero give the engraver a better 
chance of rendering the expression. A woodcut on i>. 171 is, 
however, perhaps tho best picture flf a bronze in the whole book. 
It represents Bernini's Neptune, and shows that life is still 
dickering among French wood-engravers. Can we say as much 
lor England Y We have dwell on these representations of bronzes 
both on account of tho difficulty they present to the artist aud 
because M. Menard's coadjutors have so successfully overcome it. 
There are many other engravings scattered through the book, 
separately printed or in the text, of which some are poor onougb, 
hut the average standard is high. 

M. Menard, in his historical chapters, begins at the beginning. 
It is in Egypt, he Hays in his opening sentences, that the most 
ancient metallic work is to be found — the most ancient, that is, 
to which an approximate date may be assigned, lie describes 
several figures in bronze which wore exhibited at tho Trocadero in 
1878, And which cannot be much later than tho Pyramids. These 
objects wore sent for the Exhibition by tho Khedive, and few or 
none of so early a period are to bo seen 111 European museums. 
Unfortunately, too, a great many of the bronzes and other curiosi- 
ties of art brought to Northern Europe by collectors anil travellers 
cannot he dated with any certainty. M. Monnrd remarks on the 
stillness of Egyptian sculpture in representing the human figure, 
and its comparative ease in representing animals; but ho 
would have withdrawn lliisopiuiou had he been acquainted with 
the early art, of which nothing is known in England and France, 
and very little in German}. Under tho Eighteenth Dynasty ho 
| finds works in gold and silver which may bo classed among the 
<'/irfti-d'a uore of jewelry. The Louvre possesses some beautiful 
works in gold of tho lime of Osorkon, hut M. Menard docs not 
mention the much earlier und more inton-sring jewels taken from 
| tho mummy of Kaiuus, the son of Ramoses IL, uml conveyed to 
Parw by M. Mariette. M. Menard has some interesting notis on 
the Pliecnicians. 1 1 c a^eris that they brought their tin, so neces- 
sary to the manufacture of bronze, at first by < a r. twins from the 
(huicastiH, aud when Assyria stopped tho way they sent their ships 
to Spain for it, and finally to Britain, “ a IVndnul oil esl iiujuuru- 
lml lo conito do Oonum.ufie*.' 1 Some silver cups of Plumb-kin 
manufacture are in tho Louvre. They were found in Cyprus, and 
some collars and urnikts at Sidon ; but such objects are u*r} rare. 
Of tho Hebrew jewellei* M. Moiiutd does not evui to lnivo much 
opinion, aud I10 expresses a cliamcleristically French scepticism ns to 
tin' narrative of tho Exodus, it is impossible to prove that tho 
Jews over Jmd a style of their own, and UoL a single ancient object 
lias ever been found which could xvit li certainty b<; attributed to 
lliein. Passing briefly over the metal-work ul As^ria, Chaldea, 
and Persia, M. Menard gi\e,-* us an interest mg and well-summarized 
account of tho gold objects found by Dr. Sciilieiuunn at 
M\ cornu. But not min of them would authorize us, ho cou- 
i si dels, to fancy that the celebrated shield of Achilles was nny- 
| thing but a work of poetical imagination. Tim bellows of 
1 Vulcan, iw described by Homer, must have been of very primithu 
' construction, and incapab! * of giving a continuous blast. Ilo 
next notices the earl} existence of the url ol casting in bronze, 

1 especially at Corinth, but cioe* not cite the existence) of any 
1 examples older than those found nt Herculaneum, and now in tho 
I Naples Museum. Of these he treats at considerable length, and 
illustrates his remarks with many pictures, including one of tho 
! famous colossal horse's head and one of tho bouutilul 4< Narcissi! 1." 
Of Etruscan work, too, he lias much to say, and there is a lino 
! engraving of the well-known “ Orator " in the Florence Museum. 

I Tho art of Rome is, he observes, merely a continuation or trans- 
formation of what hud gone before in Greece mid Etruria. 

The art in metal-work of tho middle ages is illustrated by 
examples of Byzantine jewelry, and by monstrances, reliquaries, 
and other objects for religious use*. This is,, however, the leust 
interesting part of tho book'. M. Menard longs to get on to tho 
Renascence, and is evidently more at home in Italy than in 
Germany, lie falls into tho usual French orror of considering the 
jewels of Charlemagne as belonging to France; blit ho is on safer 
ground when he comes to speak of enamelling, Of English metal- 
work in the tuiddlo ages ho is evidently completely ignorant, aud 
gives us only some iv>Les on Irish reliquaries, and an account, ex- 
tremely brief, of tho rarity of “ orftWrerie religieuse " in England, lie 
has evidently never heard of the Mayer Museum, or of “ King 
Alfreds Jowejy or of the writings of Mr. Oripps. He does us 
justice some pages further on, when he comes to write of the silver 
plate of the last century, and presents us with a great many cuts of 
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sugar 'bowls* teapots, and other articles 44 m argent repouesl, travail 
Anglais.** He also, unfortunately for us, engraves a specimen of the 
xnoqern racing “ cup,** which takes away some of the credit we might 
have gained from the Queen Anne silver. Besides very complete 
accounts of enamel and of Japanese metal-work, there is a chapter 
on furniture, and the application to it for decorative purposes of 
bronze, brass, and or molu. The illustrations of this part of the 
hook are particularly taking. M. Mdnard tells us that the celebrated 
Boulle (sic) was one of a family of artists who flourished all through 
the seventeenth century. The most eminent was An drd -Charles 
Boulle, son of John and nephew of Peter Boulle, who were both 
lodged in the Louvre, and bore the title of “ menuisien du roy .** 
Anard-Chnrles lived to be ninety, and died in the Louvre in 1732. 
One of his works is a marriage coffer, ordered by Louis XIV. lor 
his son, the 44 Grand Dauphin,** who took it with him to Meudon, 
where he died. It went into private hands, and eventually becuine 
part of the San Donato collection, lately sold at Florence. 
Orescent and his son were the successors of the Boulles, and 
acquired a great reputation under the Regent. The stylo which we 
cafl 14 Empire ’* really came ity, under Louis XVI., and M. Menard 
figures a beautiful table or 44 console ” by liiesener, in black wood 
with marble top. The legs are surmounted by capitals in gilt 
metal of tho Doric order, and wreathed with exquisite laurel 
wreaths. The outline of this piece of furniture is as plain and 
stiff' as possible, but the applied motal-work is of the most lavishly 
decorated kind. The last few pages of the book are devoted to 
the subject of embroidery in gold and silver. Here the en- 
gravings, though executed with the greatest care, fail to give any 
but a very inadequate idea of the work represented. They consist 
of five altar-cloths of various periods, one decorated with a 
Spanish coat of arms. 

It will have been seen that there are few departments of art on 
which M. Mdnard has not something to say when writing of 
44 Metal.*' The fact is that he might have made the whole book 
out of any one of them ; and it is a question how far collections 
of this'kind are useful. In the present case the good taste which 
has kept out almost everything not in itself beautiful has made 
this a pretty book, and one to be read and turned over with 
pleasure. It would be gratifying to the critic to be able to say 
more in favour of a costly and magnificent work, but we 
have not found enough of any one subject in it to make 
it really interesting ; and tho mere turning over of picture-books, 
though it gives one the idea of learning, is in ronlity almost a 
waste of time. It is difficult or impossible to generalize from 
pages which begin with the bronze- work of the Pyramid-builders 
and end with the embroidery of Flemish nuns. True, we rise 
from a study of M. M6nard with a feeling that good art is wonder- 
fully alike in all styles ; that the Etruscan orator has character- 
istics very much in common with the Italian John Baptist of the 
middle ages, and the modern French Gracchi. The universal and 
omnivorous taste of the present day will admit the charms of a 
mediaeval reliquary as readily as those of a Lamerie epergne or a 
Riesener console. How far tho publication of books like this, 
which we perceive is issued at the cost and charges of a “ Soci6t6 
de propagation des livres dart,” will really influence tho taste of 
the future it would not be easy to Bay. The artist must know so 
much nowadays that it is to be feared that too often any originality 
he ever had is smothered aud overlaid. The mere effort to 
break loose from the trammels of bygone fashions and styles is 
greater than most men can moke. Even such a genius as Stevens 
disploases us as often as he pleases when he strives for originality 
and only attains eccentricity. It is no wonder, then, that the em- 
ployers of artists prefer mediocrity. The imitator of great and 
good work succeeds where brilliancy is out of place. The general 
public will always rank tho Albert Memorial above tj|e Wellington 
Monument; but the dissemination of books like this of M. MiSnard 
will at least furnish the minority with reasons to justify their 
(esthetic preferences. 


WITH THE KURRAM FIELD FORCE.* 

T HIS volumo contains, in addition to much which is not only 
valuable but worthy of permanent record, an extraordinary 
amount of extremely uninteresting detail. The explanation of the 
system on which the author proceeded is thus given : — 44 The diary 
form of narrative has been retained, as it enables the orders affect- 
ing the- force, published from time to time, to bo givon in their 
onginal form. It would have been possible to have placed all the 
orders in the narrative by describing the results ; but, though more 
continuity in the account would have been gained by so doing, yet 
*Jt would have been only possible by losing the brevity and clear- 
ness with which facts are described in an Order Book.*’ What we 
get then is a copious 41 Quartermaster-General's Journal,” inter- 
spersod with circulars of 44 Military Controllers ” and 44 Comrnis- 
saries-General. 1 * Jkc. jsc., chaptor and verse being given for the 
minutest incidefts. **Wp are told that the facts recorded 44 may 
prove useful to the future historian,’* but readers generally prefer 
a book in which they c|p take a present interest. Who was 
appointed postmaster, iniwbich village, and how long he worked 
the poat^the wanderings of one or two camels out of ten thousand, 
hew much or how little certain doolie-hearers were to eat at dif- 
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ferent times, how battery-cooks were dressed as the season 
advanced, at what hour the General rode out on various occasions 
and the precise minute of his return, and a multitude of like 
minutiss— what conceivable interest can such have for readers P 
and how will they benefit the 41 future historian **P 

The author is fetter occupied when he treats of so important a 
subject -as that of the transport question; and he has given us 
some valuable statistics, a study of which may help the Indian 
authorities in determining upon the feat system to be definitively 
adopted in connexion with the operations of a field army. The 
first desideratum undoubtedly is that there should ho a system of 
some kind. The carriage establishment of an army on the march 
in India is an agglomeration of the most varied perwnnel and 
materiel. It is collected from all quarters, end usually hurriedly* 
Animals of all sorts are enlisted for work, with little regard to 
whether it is the kind they are fitted for, and shoals of scoundrels/ 
are enlisted to look after them ; some British officers are selected^ 
with more or less reference to their capacity for the business, to 
superintend the mixed multitude, and the organization is then 
supposed to be in smooth working order. Of all animals to take 
iuto rough mountain country, with heavy burdens, too, on their 
backs, camels are the worst. They are sensitive to cold, had 
climfers, squat down when they fancy, won't get up again 
for blows or persuasion, and always die in the middle of a public 
thoroughfare. They died like flies in this expedition. The 
Adjutant-General to the Kurram force attributes the exces- 
sive mortality to the following causes: — (i) the climate was not 
suited to thorn ; (2) the grazing was scanty, and not what the 
camels were accustomed to; (3) camels frequently remained 
loaded from 5.30 a.m. to 4, 6, and 11 p.m., and hAd nothing to eat 
on arrival at camping grounds. The writer adds that not more 
than half were properly clothed. Under these circumstances, 
it is small wonder that, at the end of seven months only, no more 
than 4,344 of these animals, out of a total of 13,840 enlisted from 
time to time, remained to the good. Mules and ponies were, as a 
rule, better provided for, and their casualties amounted in the 
same period to little over one-tenth of their number. 

It is of course impossible to separate the question of transport 
from that of tho employment of non-combatant followers in the 
field. The effective strength of the Kurram force on January I, 
1879, amounted to 1,860 Europeun and 5,392 nativo combatants, 
or a total of 7,252 men. To this small body were attached no 
lesB than 5,709 followers. Those who have never seen an army on 
the move in Eastern countries will bo puzzled to know wh&t 
purposes such a host of servants can answer. There are first the 
public followers, who are employed in hospital establishments, 
doolie-bearers, camel land mule men attached to regiments, the 
syces and grass-cutters taken with the artillery and cavalry. Private 
followers include regimental cooks, barbers, sweepers and bhustoes, 
officers' servants, syces, &c. This hoovy total of 5,709 followers, 
it should be added, represented only the number considered 
“ absolutely indispensable.” It was 44 reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible point.” The author is of opinion that it would be un- 
doubtedly feasible for a force to do without followers of any de- 
scription ; but, he adds, that it nui9t be at the expense of reducing 
the fighting strength, abolishing a good many of the present 
hospital arrangements and part of the camp equipage, and making 
each man carry his own kit. 44 To draw the line between 
efficiency on the one hand, and the reduction of followers on the 
other, is a problem yet to bo solved, and its solution would be 
much facilitated by* the institution of a permanent transport de- 
portment.'' 

Tho writer draws attention to the question of shoeing bones in 
the held, and shows that the arrangements for peace-time are uim* 
suited to campaign work. In British regiments and batteries iron 
for shoeing is provided by the farrier-sergeant when the battery 
or regiment is in cantonments; but if an order to rnArcli at short 
notice arrives, there being no arrangement for the carriage of iron, 
the greatest inconvenience is npt to arise. As the campaign in 
tho Kurram Valley proceeded, the Ordnance Department made 
arrangements both for the supply of horse-shoes and iron from 
England, but when the shoes came out they were too small for 
any but the small horses of the nativo cavalry. 

We notice that orders were early given that every regiment 
should start as completely provided as possible with intrenching 
tooltk It would be interesting to know if the admirable oppor- 
tunities open to the garrisons of nearly every station in India to 
become practically acquainted with the art of throwing up en- 
trenchments are vet turned to any account. Instinct teaches 
soldiers who have had little experience of disciplined manceuvre to 
utilize ground for cover; but it would seem as though old habits 
of methodical drill, aud skirmishing according to book and not 
according to terrain , had unfitted the British soldier for intelligent 
appreciation of the, to some extent, novel exigencies of modern 
war. There is nothing for it in the face of rifles but to seek out, 
improvise, or regularly construct cover of some kind. We sis 
returning to tho bush-fighting of savages on a vast scale. It is 
instructive to note that the superior leadership and discipline 
of the Germans availed them but little when pitted against 
the native tact of the French in village and whet we have 
called bush-fighting. Nothing could have been more satis- 
factory than the cordial end thorough manner in which several of 
the Punjaub chiefs lent their aid in the prosecution of the cam- 
paign. It is curious, as illustrating the extraordinary variety of 
terms on which we coexist with the multitude of depetyunt* 
t>euii-dt», vnhmi, aud independent Indian fetates which go to 
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compose the Empire, to read that each contingent Airnishod 
by the above-mentioned chiefs had its own** Political officers, 
line Punjaub troops were employed in making roads, garrisoning 
posts along the line of communications, and escorting convoys. 

Though these troops suffered much from the inclemency of the weather, 
yet their hardships wore borne without a murmur. All ranks performed 
their duties cheerfully, and displayed a soldier-like and most loyal spirit. 
From the time of the contingent ’leaving Lahore not a complaint of any 
kind was brought to the notice of either civil or military authorities against 
any one individual, either fighting men or camp follower. 

Whatever may be advanced as to the impolicy of engaging at 
all in war with Afghanistan, it is certain we have carried back with 
ns some valuable experience. We have discovered manifold 
shortcomings in our own military system, and have only been suc- 
cessful after a sad loss of life and a prodigal expenditure of 
tnoney. But it has also been ascertained that there was growing 
«p beyond the mountains a Power which was diligently bent oil 
assimilating European military inventions, and which, if not dis- 
tracted by international divisions, would at no distant time 
become a very thorn in our side. Our own armament was doubt- 
less superior to that of the Afghans in the late conflict, but the 
latter were very fairly equipped. They had of course rifles aud 
ammunition which we had kindly served out to them, but they 
used also arms of their own manufacture. It does not seem to be 
known for certain to what extent they were indebted lor their 
skill in makin'g and handling them to foreign instructors. 

The brass ordnance captured wore of excellent make and wHl-finthlicd in 
every respect. . . . The ammunition for these guns was fairly made. . . . 
There wen some Enfield rifle cartridge of their own make, which were a 
fair imitation of our own in everything except the powder. . . . The 
mountain puna, of which eleven were taken, were of the same pattern as 
the 150 lh. steel 7-pounder in our service, and rilled in tho same way. . . . 
The shells for these guns were very fairly made, and the fuzes were made 
on our model. . . . The whole of tlicir uumntum- battery equipment was 
founded on our models. 

The action of the Pei war Kotal, a capital description of which 
is given in this volume, was one of tho most creditably gained 
during tho war. The enemy held what General Roberts has 
termed an “ apparently impregnable position.” It bad been for- 
tified with art. The ascent of the jungle-covered stoops was only 
practicable at certain points, and here stockades one behind 
another three or four deep had been thrown up, and tho 
paths of approach blocked by abattis. “Tho Afghans had every 
advantage in their favour, as the only point— excepting, of 
course, the leadership and discipline — on our Bide was nullified 
by the conditions of tho fight. Our long-range artillery could 
have hut little effect on their position, while our rifles in close 
fighting wero but slightly superior to the Enfield rifles opposed to 
them. . . . They had tho knowledge of the ground, in which we 
were deficient ; they had their own discipline, which was good, as 
they obeyed their leaders ; and they had ample provisions and 
ammunition to continue the fight for many a uuy.” General 
Roberts was justified in saying “ The result is moat honourable, 
And could only have been achieved by troops in a high state of 
discipline, capable of enduring great hardships, and able to fight, 
as soldiers of the British army always have fought.” 

In concluding this notice, we must commend some excellent 
descriptions of country and a few noatly executed landscape 
sketches with which Major Colqulioun has embellished his volume. 
It may be remarked, however, that, as regards the illustration on 
p. 98, of the position taken up by the Afghans holding the 
Peiwar Kotal, it is impossible when so small a scale is used to 
give anything like an adequate representation of ground. A 
Jess artificial method of exhibiting gradients than that used under 
authority during the last „ ten years or so is much required by 
military draughtsmen, as all who have experience in hill-sketching 
will testify. 


HOURS WITH TI 1 E PLAYERS.* 

M R. DUTTON COOK has followed up his amusing Look of 
the Play with two volumes called Hours with the Players 
—the players commented on ranging from the ill-fated Will 
Mountford to Fecbter. In a short preface tho author puts forward 
with becoming modesty a claim for his work that it “ contains 
more precise and complete memoirs of sundry of the performers it 
deals with than have previously been submitted to the public, or 
could be forthcoming without considerable diligence, search, and 
study”; And this is assuredly a claim which few readers of these 
pleasant volumes will be likely to contest. The writer goes on 
to observe that it will be easily seen in which cases ho has 
written at second and in which at first hand. M Of course I was 
in some oases rather a juvenile witness, end not by any means an 
expert; yot, to pursue the figure, I know the nuture of an oath, 
and I frust my testimony os far as it goes may be accepted, 
therefore, as credible And trustworthy.” In fact, Mr. Dutton 
Oook throws himself with such zest into his subject, whether 
he is dealing with early remiuiscences or with carefully noted 
traditions, that wo can roadly imagine tho same remark being made 
to him that was made to & keen playgoer of our acquaintance by 
an interloquS companion. “You, then, must have seen Mrs. 
Bracegirdle.” For Mrs. Bracegirdle, Y>f whom he Bays that she 
u to have been the first actress who succeeded' iu establish- 

* Hours with the Players, By Dutton Cook, Author of 14 A Book of the 
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ing anything like a reputation for private worth and propriety of 
conduct,” the author takes up very properly, as it seems to us, the 
cudgels against Lord Macaulay, whose passing estimate of her 
character is oddly characteristic “ It was SAia of her that in the 
crowded theatre she had as many lovers as she had male spectators. 
Yet no lover, however rich, however high in rank, had prevailed 
on her to be mistress .... She soemB to have been a cold, vain, 
and interested coquette, who perfectly understood how muoh the 
influence of her charms was increased by the fame of a severity 
which cost her nothing, and who could venture to flirt with a suc- 
cession of admirers in tho just confidence that no flame which she 
might kindle in them would thaw her own ice.” This is a strange 
enough comment ou a virtuo which was then not too common, 
and most people will agree with Mr. Dutton Cook that it is “ severe 
upon the actress." 

As to the death of Will Mountford, the author, after reviewing 
the circumstances with care and patienco, observes that 

1 lie public generally woro of opinion that a grievous wrong had been done, 
for which some one ought to he punished; and, Will having escaped, why 
should not his friend Mohun sulfur in his stead ? . . . Mohun's share in 
the sad event could only *• constructively " ho regarded as murder. Cer- 
tainly lie had not struck the fatal blow. He stood apart, little more guilty 
than a second in a duel — to take the worst view of his case. 

This is perhaps putting it a little strongly ; but, on the whole, the 
view of the transaction at which Mr. Dutton Oook has arrived 
seems reasonable enough. In the same chapter there is a curious 
confirmation of the notion, which we have on former occasions ex- 
pressed in these columns, that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the power of acting was, to use a paradox, accounted an 
oxtrnovdinary perfection in an actor. It was said of Mountford in 
•Sir Courtly A’i re that u he was no longer Mountford, but another 
person ; ho was not himself in voice, mien or gesture ; the whole 
man was changed ” ; and it was this— then, as it seems, strange— 
faculty of impersonation which put the crown to his reputation. 

All Mr. Dutton Cooks biographies in his first volume afford 
entertainment And agreeably conveyed information ; but it is not 
easy to dwell upon them at any length without picking out the 
plums, which we do not propose to do. In an article on Palmer, 
tho original Joseph Surface, a reference to that curiously scrappy 
and amusing book, Frederick Roynolds's Memoirs, contradicts a 
tradition as to tho last words uttered by Palmer, lie was playing 
The Stranger at Liverpool in 1798, and fell dead upon the- 
stnge in tho fourth act. It was said at the time, and 
the legend is still current, that he died immediately after 
delivering the words, “ There is another . and a hotter world.” 
Whitfield, however, an actor who was playing Baron Steinfort, 
told Reynolds “ that Palmer fell suddenly before him on the stage 
while answering the inquiry os to the Stranger a children in the 
fourth act, and that his last words were really * I left them at a 
small town hard by/ ” Tho more striking form of the story sold 
fifteen hundred copies of tho play, and was “most adroitly con- 
firmed and hawked about the town as a meaus of enforcing the 
anti-dramatic tonets ” of the Methodists. There was also a curious 
story, told in Mr. Richardsons Jiecullcctiuns of the Last Half - 
Century, of Palmer’s u fetch” appearing at tho hour of his deAth 
to a boy named Tucker, who slept in tho house in Spring Gardens 
where Palmer lodged when in town. It may be noted that in a 
following chapter Mr. Dutton Cook does fuller justice than has 
often been done to “ Gentleman Smith,” whoso chief fame rests 
upon his “ creation ” of tho part of Charles Surface, but whose* 
versatility both in tragedy and comedy must clearly havo been 
remarkable. 

More personal interest attaches, as the preface hints, to the 
second volume than the first, inasmuch ns in some of its later 
chapters the author speaks as an eye-witness. But before we com* 
to them it may be well to say something of a curiously interesting 
chapter downed to “ a gentleman of the name of iiootli”— tho 
father of tho actor whoso great powers were shown this year on 
the London hoards. The story of the elder Booth s appearance in 
L on don, of Edmund Kean's seeming kindness iu playing Othello 
to his Iftgo at the theatre where lvean was acting and whore he 
caused Booth to be engaged, and of the complete eclipse of Booth 
which followed is tolerably well known. What wob probably not 
known to or noted by many people until Mr. Dutton Cook re- 
corded the fact, is that at the date of this eclipse Booth was little 
more than twenty years old. It may bo that even bo his perform- 
ances in London were underrated — the influence of Keau was then 
paramount — but it seems in any case tolerably certain that in afte^ 
years Booth displayed, to say the least, a remarkable talent. Mr» 
Dutton Gook quotes as to this some very interesting passages from 
a book called The. Tragedian , by Mr. J. R. Gould, published m 
New York in 1868. Tho author writes forcibly and with evident 
insight, but is undoubtedly carried away by enthusiasm, although 
he does not make the fatal mistake of asserting that Booth was 
faultless, ire possessed, Mr. Gould says, imagination “of a subtle 
kind, and in magnificent measure. It lent a weird expressiveness 
to bis voice. It atmosphered his most terrific performances with 
beauty. Booth took up Kean at his besty arm catfied him furthor. 
Booth was Kean, plus the higher imagination.” Mr. Gould, it will be 
observed, had never seen Kean, and the cqgi pari son, therefore, canqot 
be thought worth nvicb ; but from various detailed descriptions and 
criticisms of Booth, fur which we refer readers to Mr. Duttdta Cook's 
pages, it would seem that, wlion allowance has been made fuf en- 
thusiasm, there is still evidence enough that Booth must have been 
a good deal more thau a mere imitator. It should be .noted also as 
to this that he forestalled Kean in playiug Lear at Drury LstyB^ 
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and that his performance was spoken of by Hazlitt in a way which 
may be held to mark the predisposition of his audience We 
ha ve soon Mr. Booth’s Lear with great pleasure. . . . Mr. 
Kean’s is a greater pleasure to come, as we anticipate.” 

The chapter on Booth is followed by one on “ La belle Smithson/’ 
in which, after the Berlioz epidemic of last season, it is a little strange 
to find Mr. Button Cook writing : — “ Some few of Berlioz’s works 
find a place in our orchestral concerts, but the composer himself is 
little remembered in England.” Perhaps the best, and certainly 
not the least interesting, of the chapters is that devoted to* “ Sir 
Charles Coldstream,” which contains a full and nicely-judged 
account of the stylo and chief performances of the comedian whom 
the writer justly calls “ unique, unrivalled, inimitable,” in his own 
line: — 

The histrionic fame [writes Mr. Dutton Cook] of Chariot Mathews the 
second, however, arose from gifts and achievements which were peculiarly 
and independently Ids own. His success was of a personal and individual 
sort, and owed little or nothing to preceding exertions and examples, llis 
method as an actor was not founded upon the method of any other actor. 
He was essentially a light comedian — the lightest of light comedians ; but 
it was difficult to classify his art in relation to the art of others or to 
established technical conventions. lie was distinguished for an extra- 
ordinary vivacity, an airy grace, an alert gaiety that exercised over his 
audience the effect of fascination. Elegance and humour so curiously 
combined can hardly have been seen upon tlio stage except in this instance. 
No doubt there was always risk of awarding admiration, not ho much to 
the art of the comedian as to the natural endowments of the man ; and it 
must often have happened that Charles Mathews was applauded for being 
something which he could not possibly help being. At the same time, it 
must not bo assumed that be could only appoar iu his own character, or 
that his efforts upon the scene lacked variety. Certain graces of manner 
peculiar to himself he could never wholly discard ; but his power of repre- 
sentation enabled him to exhibit distinot and finished portraits of person- 
ages so very different as Sir Char lei Coldstream and Sir fluqh Kvana. 
Luvater and Mr. Affable Hatch , Slender and Dazzle, Young Gilding, und 
the villanous heroes of “ Black Sheep” and * 4 The Day or Reckoning,” 
to name no others. 

Later on, contrasting M. Oot’s performance of Mercadet with 
Mathews's of Affable Hawk, Mr. Button Cook says that ho is 
without information ns to the method of Geoffroy, tho original 
Mercadet. A French critic has observed that Geoffroy ’s version 
was far more like M. Got’s than like Mathews's, “ bien que son 
interpretation, caractdrisde par uno nuanco de rondeur bon enfant, 
diff’dr&t sensiblement de cell© qui a prdvalu k la Oomddie Fran- 
$aise.” There are two little slips in the chapter wo are now con- 
sidering. We can find no special mention of Mathews’s singular 
feat of acting in Fatter v. Clatte r, and wo have the great 
Frederick’s n&mo spelt without the final k ; but for this probably 
the printer is responsible. We close the volumes, which end with 
• too brief “Note on Fochtor,” with a regret that Mr. Button Cook 
has not included in his pages Hobson and some other players who 
have been moro or less lately among us. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH.* 

P ROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH has appealed in these 
lectures from the smaller tribunal of a local ecclesiastical 
assembly, first to the judgment of & large number of Scottish 
hearers in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and next to that of tho 
general body of oducated and thoughtful readers. The lectures 
“were written, delivered, and printed during the first three 
months of the present year,” having “their origin in the invitation 
of some six hundred prominent Free Churchmen, who deemed it 
better that the Scottish public should have An opportunity of 
understanding the position of the newer criticism than that they 
should condemn it unheard.” The author rightly urgeA as “ of the 
first importance that the reader should realize that Biblical 
criticism is not the invention of modern scholar^ but the legiti- 
mate interpretation of historical facts”; though the meaning of 
the sentence would have been more clear if he had described 
such “ legitimate interpretation ” as the aim and objeot of the 
criticism, or, in other words, of “ progressive Biblical science ” 
in all ages. Every ecclesiastical school and every commentator on 
Scripture ib ready to assert that his or their opinion on any matter of 
Biblical controversy is the one and only “ legitimate interpretation ” 
of fact, or doctrine, or prophecy, as the case may be. Professor 
Smith is necessarily to some extent influenced by such a bias ; but, 
on the whole, his lectures present a very important question of his- 
torical criticism, from hiB own point of view, in a fair, and always 
calm and dispassionate, mode of statement. By his opponents it will 
at once bo objected that he has put one of their strongest grounds 
of opposition entirely out of sight ; and this we may presumo to 
have been deliberately intended. It is possible that his answer to 
such an> objection maybe reserved for a future publication: mean- 
while, in the present course of lectures, the argument of proba- 
bility is basoa on Old Testament grounds only, and the testimony 
of the New Testament to the authorship ana historical value of 
the earlier Scriptures is not discussed in any way. It cannot he 
fairly alleged against Mr. Smith, whatever may be the rhetorical 
weapons which paity bitterness may use against him, that ho 
approaches his subject hi any sceptical or unbelieving spirit. On 
the contrary, the most explicit statements of his belief in the Old 
Testament as a Bivine ndvelation are to be met with throughout. 
It may be sufficient to quote, as an instance, the following sen- 
tence, which occurs early in the first lecture : — 

The Reformatio n . . . . brought the Bible t o the fipnt as a liv ing 

* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church : Twelve Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith, M.A. Edinburgh i A. Sc C. Black, 


means of grace ; not, as is sometimes superficially imagined, by placing the 
infallible Bible in the room of the infallible Church, but by a change iu 
the whole conception of faith, of the plan and purpose of revelation, and of 
the operation of the means of graco. 

This may be true of the motive of 4the Reformers, as the term 
will be understood by a Scotch Presbyterian ; but it is no 
less true that the popular religious mind is in all ages superficial, 
and it is probable that, as a fact, the implicit reliance on an in- 
fallible Church was popularly replaced to a large extent by reliance 
on an infallible and therefore uncriticized Book. Nor would the 
change in common opinion be so great as may at first sight appear. 
For belief in the existence of an infalliblo wok must presuppose 
the existence, in some form, of an infallible Ohinh or society of 
men so far divinely guided os to be, in respect of the reoeption and 
tradition of such a book, free from error. And this we may assume/ 
to be the current belief of ordinary Protestantism both in Erin 
land and Scotland, which accepts the Old Testament as a wttol# 
on apoBtolic, and higher than apostolic, authority in the New; 
and the New Testament in its turn partly upon apostolic and 
evangelistic authority, and partly on some implied, and perhaps 
almost unrecognized, ecclesiastical and sub-apostolic authority 
by which the acts and writings of Apostles and Evangelists weip 
distinguished and attested. It has, for instance, been a not un- 
common opinion in recout times that, as all St. Paul's Epistles 
must have been inspired, it is impossible thAt any Epistle of 
St. Paul can have been lost. Behind the critical opponents to the 
reception of any new opinions hb to the authorship, date, or 
character of the sacred records, there will always be gathered a 
vast mass of uncritical repugnance to any questioning of tho basis 
upon which the traditional belief as to Scripture rests. Thug, 
while it iB possible for thoughtful and learned men like Professor 
Smith to accept as equally the Bivine law a code of ceremonial 
precepts whether its date may have been earlier or later by a 
thousand years, the hare suggestion of an erroneous tradition as to 
date or authorship is enough, with the great mass of ordinary 
religious opinion, to imply an utter subversion of the foundations 
of faith. Admitting, m the face of this pie judgment of the 
question, that the author may have had good reasons for postponing 
any reference to the New Testament, we think that the actual 
opening of his argument has been well chosen in the preliminary 
inquiry as to what is tho origin and character of the received text 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. This text is commonly known to have 
been preserved with such scrupulous care that even interlineations 
in the MS. were reproduced, and that tho copies almost resembled 
tho facsimile of a photograph. The existence of various readings 
was thus made impossible, and a widely -received belief assumes 
this uniformity to have come down from the date of the original 
writings. In his third lecture, Profossor Smith supports 
by a careful argument his conclusion “that the fixing of a 
standard text took place about the apostolic age, or rather a 
little later than that date, and not ut any earlier time.” He 
attributes this work to the Scribes, whose “ objects were legal, 
not philological.’' “ When this text was fixed, tho discordant 
copies must have been rigorously suppressed. The evidence for 
this is only circumstantial, but it is quite sufficient.” Previously 
to this settlement, 41 wo can be sure that copies of the Bible cir- 
culated, and were freely read evon by learned men, which had 
fjreat and notable variations of text ” ; an assertion which, in the 
lourth lecture, the author goes on to justify by evidence afforded 
in the Septu&gint. The inference to be drawn from this argument 
is obvious ; since, if the facts are historically certain, and if tho 
Christian Church is unable to attribute inspiration to Jewish Scribes 
in and after the apostolic age, no such Divine sanction can be 
claimed for the received text of tho Old Testament as would plkce 
it beyond tho rnnge of philological criticism. 

From tho text the next succeeding lectures pass to the Canon 
and its history ; and here Professor Smith’s guiding principle, 

“ We receivo tho Bible as the record of revelation,” separates him 
distinctly from the school of critics to whom the Canon is nothing 
but a collection of writings, chosen, edited, and published 
according to the literary, political, or ecclesiastical tendencies of 
Jewish authorities in the later centuries before the Christian era. 
But in these centuries the Canon was practically confined within 
44 the fixed dimensions in which we now possess it,” although its 
authoritative definition by the Rabbins of Palestine, to the exclu- 
sion of all Apocrypha, cannot, in the author's opinion, be dated 
earlier than the close of the first century a.d. The Jews, of course, 
accepted this decision ; “ but Christian theology could not give 
weight to Rabbinical tradition, and it is thus very natural that 
many attempts have been made to prove that an authoritative 
Canon was fixed in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, while the last 
prophets still lived.” Such attempts, Professor Smith thinks, have 
failed ; and, as he admits at the same time that inspired prophecy 
hod died out, he is of necessity thrown back on a position corre- 
sponding to that occupied by Aristotle in hie celebrated definition 
of virtue, where the enlightened conscience of the $p6vipos be- 
comes in moral action the court of final appeal : — 

The great mass of the Old Testament books gained their canonical posi- 
tion because they commended themselves in practice to tbe experience of 
the Old Testament Church and the spiritual discernment of the godly In 
Israel. . . . The judgment which theological prejudice might pass on 
the several books of the record of revelation was controlled by the practical 
experience of those who found in tbe Scriptures food for their own daily life j ) 
and so in God’s providence a rosult was attained which rested on sounder 
principles than those of the schools. Throughout the history of the Church 1 
it has always been found that the silent experience of the pious people of 
God has been truer, and has led the Church in a safer path, wren the' 
public decrees of those who claim to he authoritative leaders of theolo gical, 
thought 
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Such a position, irrespectively of its abstract strength, places the 
man who desires to propound it between two tires, and calls for the 
exhibition of great courage and great calmness in creditably main* 
taining it. In neither of these qualities has Professor Bmith shown 
himself deficient] and in tin succeeding lectures he goes on to argue 
that from this position it is bpen to a firm believer in Divine revela- 
tion to question, and if necessary to contradict, traditional beliefs 
concerning the date and authorship of many portions of the Old 
Testament Oanon, and to set up in their room, and attempt to 
establish by proof, the hypothesis that tho statute law of Israel 
must have corresponded to the codes of other nations in the cha- 
racteristics of variation and progress corresponding with the life 
and circumstances of the people. The elaborate and detailed argu- 
ment of the lectures directed to this object does not admit of con- 
densation; but its conclusions lead to a supposed threefold 
division of the Torah or Law of the Old Testament. Of these, 
thb first is held to he Mosaic, and to contain, in addition to the 
Decalogue, tho code belonging to tho wilderness and the early 
settlement in Canaan ; the second Deuteronomic, and to represent 
the law as laid down by tho prophets, and framed as a hod/ of 
statutes in or about the seventh century n.c. ; while tho third, or 
Levities! code, is the law of tho Second Temple, of which the 
basis may he traced in the prophecy of Ezekiel, but which was 
not developed in its details earlier than the time of Ezra, and 
perhaps not completed then. “ Hut while tho historical student 
is thus compelled to speak of tho ritual code us the law of 
the Second Temple, it would be a great niiatako to think of 
it as altogether now. Ezekiels ordinances are nothing else than 
& reshaping of tho old priestly Torah, and a close study of 
the Levitical laws shows that many ancient Torahs were 
worked up, by successive processes, into tho complete system ils 
we now possess it.” A parallel saving clause guards Professor 
Smith fifom being supposed to share •* tho idea of some critics 
that the Deuteronomic code whs a forgery of tho Temple priests 
or of their hoad, the high priest Hilkiah,” which he holds to ho 
44 effectually disproved ” by the code itself. Ah, however, ho 
considers that 44 it was not known to Isaiah, and therefore the 
reforms of Hezoldah cannot have boon based upon it,* it may with 
some reason he objectod that an imputation of u forgery * ia nut 
disproved by tho acquittal of persons hastily charged with it ; and 
that the term, if applicable at all, belongs as much to tlio framers 
of the code on Professor Smith’s theory as to tho Temple priests 
on the theory which ho rejects. In urging the familiar difficulty 
that many rules of ceremonial and worship contained in the 
Pentateuch are shown to have been systematically broken in the 
history of tho nation, and that there is no evidence thal their exis- 
tence was at tho time even recognized, Professor Smith is fully within 
his rights as an orthodox Biblical student. His inference is, indeed, 
open to tho reply, which wo do not observe him to have antici- 
pated, that tho same negative evidence might bo alleged against 
tho existence of tho Passover, or Feast of Unleavened Bread, as 
au institution, which ho himself assigns to the period of the first, 
or Moauic, legislation. But he is not within his rights whore 
he argues, iucidcu tally and perhaps by an oversight, against 
the existence of a written law in the nge uf Samuel. 
“ If it lay neglocted in some corner of the Sanctuary, 
who rescued it when tho Philistines destroyed the Temple (in 
Shiloh) after tho battle of Kbenezer?” Inio no part of the Old 
Testament history docs the miraculous inter volition in which Pro- 
fessor Smith firmly believes enter more distinctly than during 
this period; and it is an assumption of the question at issue to set 
aside the possibility of the preservation of a u written priestly 
Torah ” comeidently with tho rocorded preservation of the Tablos 
of tho Law of Sinai. 

It is not within our province to offer any opinion on tho theolo- 
gical bearing of the hypotheses defended in these lectures. But 
it is evident that the issues raised are of a character differing 
materially from those of ordinary historical criticism. Thu 
most contradictory and unheard-of theories about tho suc- 
cession of dynasties in Egypt, or the age of tho Pyramids, 
may be maintained without the slightest practical influence 
upon the course of modern life and thought; hut received 
opinions upon the subjects discussed ia these lectures could not be 
overthrown without involving a reconstruction of tho doctrinal 
systems of many existing religious bodies. Behind the question, 
whether the historical probability in favour of theories such as 
are here advocated is sufficiently strong to give them a recognized 
place in the literature of criticism, lies that of their influence on 
society generally ; and the responsible officers of ecclesiastical com- 
munities can hardly bo expected to exhibit towards them a recep- 
tive frame of mind, even at tho risk of being classed with 
u Scribes M and “ Pharisees * among “ those who claim to be autho- 
ritative leaden of theological thought.” 


MISSING PROOFS.* 

XTTE always read Miss Stirling’s stories with pleasure. She 
VV happily keeps free from most of the faults into which so 
many of her sister novelists fall, and she has merits of her own. 
She does not ill-use her native language, neither is she one of those 

who t*»"k that, so long as the author provides big enough words, 

* ■■■ ... - 
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it is tho duty of his reader to find a meaning for them. Con- 
sidering the times in which she lives, she is sparing in her descrip- 
tions of nature, and, where she is somewhat minute in describing 
a scene, it will commonly be found that she has some reasonable 
end in view. Thus she sets clearly before us a view of the sea- 
coast of Pembrokeshire. “ Chasms," she tells us, “yawn in the 
downs, so hidden by brambles and feathery grasses that an un- 
wary walker may step over their treacherous oiges, and drop down 
sixty Bheer feet of rook on to tho sand below, where the driven 
sea-ibuni lies thick and pale.” Of course wo know at once that 
through one of these chasms, before the end of the story is reached, 
some one of the characters who is in the way, both of the heroine 
and of the author, will ho at the right moment dropped. The de- 
scription, therefore, instead of wearying us, as descriptions so 
commonly do, only cheers us up, by inspiring us with fresh 
interest. Wo survey the group of characters, and begin to 
speculate for whom it is that the chasms exist. For the villain — 
of course a lady's story has a villain, one very deeply dyed 
moreover — they can, it would seem, scarcely bo needed, since 
he was far away in India serving with his regiment against 
some desperate Bhotaneca, and had convenient modes of death 
enough on every hand. There was a virtuous nobleman, whose 
life Boomed to us unccrtuin, as, if he were removed, the in- 
jured heroine’s little son would in that case be only separated 
by one other life from the family title. There was besides a very 
hateful, but outwardly attractive, young lady who was ensnaring 
tho virtuous nobleman, and who soemod almost certain, unless he 
or she were killed, of winning his hand and sharing his title. We 
could oven imagine ono or two others who, though less in the 
way, might nevertheless havo been thought not unworthy of a 
drop down a chasm so ns to help on tho plot. In like manner we 
have a full description given of ilnngcrford foot-bridge on a foggy 
night, and of the t urbid river that flowed beneath it. But here, 
too, we do not for one moment complain, as the scene is not painted 
till the heroine was on tho point of drowning liersolf. When a 
very interesting and lovely young lady in a fit of despair throws 
herself into the Thames, then surely nil author deserves not only 
indulgence, but actual praise, who chocks her narrative in order to 
describe all that her heroino might havo noticed, and in fact perhaps 
did notice. AVhat. does excito oiu* impatience is when, as is so com- 
monly tho case, novelists make use of their descriptions much in 
the same way as stingy but ostentatious hostesses make use of 
their services of plate, merely to hide the scantiness and the 
meanness of tho food that is set before the guests. It may, 
perhaps, bo chiefly due to this absence of descriptive writing 
that the reader is so fortunate as to get Missing Proofs told 
in only two volumes. What a relief it always is to escape 
tlio third volume, and how well inclined do we from the very 
lirtst fed towards a writer who shows that she intends to let 
ua off so easily ! A short visit to one’s dentist is a great delight, 
and so is a quick passage across tho Channel. Perhaps a greater 
delight even than these is a sermon that lasts but ton minutea 
when we had looked for one that would keep us at least three- 
quarters of au hour. But to tho reviowor pleasanter oven than 
a sermon that is short, than a sea-passage that is brief, and than 
the stopping of a tooth that is soon got over, is a novel that ia 
shorn 01 its third volume. Wo lake it up with a feeling of good- 
will, wo begin to road it in the hope that wo shall be pleased, and 
'however dull we may have found it, we lay it down with some 
feeling of gratitude towards an author who has ouly bestowed on 
us but two-thirds of his todiouaness. 

Wo must, however, at once acquit Miss Stirling of being 
tedious, and confess that we are only speaking in general terms. 
Missing Proofs is certainly an interesting story, though it is in 
many ways a very faulty one. Of all the author’s novels that we 
remomber to have read, it is the ono that has, on tho whole, given 
us least pleasure. It is certainly bettor, in one respect, than The 
Grahams of Inver moy, which we noticed a year or two ago, 
for that tale was Home what spun . out. Ou the other hand, 
it does not contain, ab all her other stories have contained, 
uny very interesting character. There is not a single young lady 
with whom an old reviewer can fall in love, and this, wo can 
assure Miss Stirling, we feel to be a great privation. No one, we 
verily believe, loses his heart more easily than a veteran critic, 
though perhaps no one more easily and rapidly recovers it. Un- 
happily, so numerous are the heroines by whom he is charmed, 
that he retains no clear remembrance of any ono of them— even 
their very names slip his treachorous memory. Nevertheless, he 
looks upon himself as hardly used should a single week pass by 
without adding one to the list of those who have overcome him. 
Now the heroino of Missing Proofs , Lizzie Mayhew, has, no 
doubt, considerable merits of her own, though we must protest 
against the colour of her eyes. Brown is as good a odour for 
any heroino’s eyes as wo could wish for — far better than the violet 
that is at present iu fashion, though not in nature. Nevertheless, 
when the author tells us that Lizzie’s eyes were the brown of a 
Highland torrent-stream, we felt that she might have very easily 
found a clearer aud a pleasanter shade of colour. Tho skin of a 
brown bear, or the edges of the crust of a well-baked pie, would 
have done far better than a stream discoloured by peat. But, 
passing from the eyes, there is still a greater drawback in the 
heroine. She gets married before the story is two chapters 
old, and she marries ono of those cold-blooded, handsome 
officers who have greatly flourished ever since the days of Vanity 
Fair and George Osborne. Now we do like, wo are ready to 
confess, to keep our heroines unmarried till close upon the very 
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end of the story. We like, ns it were, to feel that there is 
some hope left even for us, and that we may be able, in 
spite of all hiB advantages and our disadvantages, to cut out 
tne most dashing young hero and to carry off the charming 
heroine for ourself. Certainly there is some gain to be set off ou 
the other side by this early marriage. The story does not run on 
in the common rut in which the girl’s heart is won even before 
the reader makes her acquaintance. Miss Stirling, likely enough, 
felt that a change would be agreeable, if not to h«*r readers, at all 
events to herself, and so she sought a fresh plot. The villain — for 
a villain, in spite of some very lardy and very imperfect penitence, 
Laurence Dempster certainly was — so contrives his marriage that 
the proofs of it can, if he wishes, be without much difficulty 
destroyed. He has not made up his mind to cast away his wife, 
but from the first he wishes to be able to do so should he find it 
convenient, lie is cousin to a nobleman, while she is the daughter 
of a poor schoolmaster, who has become blind. Moreover, he has 
cne of those rich old aunts, who, by the expectations that they 
raise, so often lead their nephews into acts of viilany. If ho dis- 
pleased her by his marriage, ho would, hn well knew, bo struck 
out of her will, lie never, therefore, acknowledged his wife, and 
when at last, stung by the scorn that was rust upon her, she 
nays that she will claim her rightful position, he defies her to 
prove that, she is married. She soon limit 1 that the proofs are 
indeed missing. Certainly by a woman who knew the world, 
with the help of a lawyer, the dillicult.y would have been 
without much troublo surmounted ; but Lizzie was a* ignorant as 
A child. She had passed her youth in a country villnge, and after 
her marriage she had been kept by her husband under an assumed 
name in retired lodgings in the town iii which his regiment was 
quartered. The troubles that she suffers duiiug the period of his 
neglect of her aro described with considerable power. One lady 
only came to see her — the wife of a brother o Hirer who knew the 
state of the case. Ou leaving, 44 thinking it best to make the 
position clear at once," she begged Lizzie not to think herself 
bound to return her call : — 

“T know nothing nhout returning calls, Mrs. Loch," said Lizzie, im- 
petuously — •" neither when one should go, ni*r how Jong one should stay, 
nor what to do with visiting cards. Laurence talks about society till 1 
feel as if there were a great gulf between tne and it thnL 1 shall Dover 
learn to pus*. Are people — Indies and gentlemen — so very unkind ? I 
used to think their lives must be so pleu>uut, und sunshiny, uud gentle. 
Would they be so seveie if i made blunders ? " 

“ Poor child," said Nelly, compassionately, thinking how society would 
surely judge in this case. “The very best people are neither unkind nor 
harsh ; but then there are so few of them. I’m n tin id immy of one’s 
acquaintances would criticize u blunder far more severely than it 
deserves.” 

“Then you nre one of tin* best people,” said Lizzie, smiling. 

1 1 ! Oh dear, ms— not m the sense I meant. 1 urn nobody in this 
society that alarms you **/’ 

Lizzie opened her eyes. •• 1 never shall understand, and sometimes 1 am 
so afraid, that i grow almost content to live in this wav/' 

Before long her husband quarrels with her, and to escape from 
her reproaches changes into a regiment that is bound for India, 
lie leaves, however, money enough to provide decently for her 
and their infant son. .She becomes desperate, and, as we have 
aaid, at last finds her way on to Hunger ford Bridge on a foggy 
night. The chapter in which this scene is described ends with a 
rough 41 bargee " saying to his mate, 44 l*oor lass, poor lass ! she 
was a main good lookin’ uu, she wos.” So fur the story, if it 
takes a melancholy turn for the unhappy heroine, yet, from the 
reader’s point of view, has gouo on pleasantly enough, while a 
fresh and not unploasing prospect seems to open before him. The 
heroine docs, indeed, seem to have played her part ; but heroines 
have died before, and yet the tale has not greatly suffered. There 
was still the villainous father left, and left in a place so con- 
venient as India lor a rapid death preceded l|y a scarcely 
lesB rapid repentance. But, lar more interesting than any villain 
on the face of the earth, thero was the much-wronged infant son, 
with the chancs of a peerage before him could the missing proofs 
he found. Material enough was provided, we should have 
thought, to carry the story to an easy issue j but the author was 
not satisfied, and so made use of that well-known character the 
twin sister. This young lady — who hod, we must not forget to 
say, two devoted lovers of. her own — took advantage of the 
striking likeness that there was between her and her sister to 
assume her name, and to pass herself off as the mother of the I 
deserted boy. It was, we must point out, the assumed name that 
she took, lor Mrs. Dempster had been hitherto known only as 
Mrs. Davis, and it was hire. Davis that Judith Mayhew pretended 
to be. This part of the story struck us as being* both laboured 
and unnatural. In fact, Judith, in the second volume at all 
events, is a nuisance, and by no means deserves the dashing 
and honourable young naval officer whom in the end she wius 
for a husband. Her first attempt bad been to trace her sister, 
whom she had followed up to London, and to learn her fate. But 
not a word can she hear of her for some years. She had applied 
to the police, but no information could be got from them. The 
reader begins to suspect that his interpretation of the 14 bargee’s ” 
words might have been a mistaken one. Whether the heroiue was 
drowned or was not ; whether, assuming for a moment that she was 
rescued from the Thames, she was delivered from her husband ; 
whether, on the assumption that she waa delivered from her hus- 
band, the got a second and a better one $ whether the missing 
proofs were ever found, or are still missing, all that should not he 
disclosed by us. If the reader's curiosity is roused, it is not for us 
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to satisfy it. Thera are circulating libraries and leisure days, and 
we shall not rob our author of her right to wind up her story in 
bar own words, and to supply herself, if they are to be supplied, 
the proofs that are missing. 

# 

RECENT VERSE.* 

M R. ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY’S premature death this 
springy at the age of thirtv-seven, gave a pathetic forcq to 
the anticipation with which we looked forward to this posthumous 
volume ol Songs of a Worker, on which he was known to have 
been engaged for eight years. Mr. O’Shaughnessy was the first 
writer of any promise who succeeded the almost simultaneous 
appearance of Messrs. Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti; and his 
early poems, though much woAker than theirs, had a flavour atjd 
individuality of their own, which ensured them a hearing. Ifis 
Epic of Woman, to which wo gave au early welcome in these' 
columns, was as promising a first volume as any young poet ha* 

f ut forth in our time, except Mr. Morris’s Defence of Ouenevere. 
t had a singularly delicute music of its own, a very simple diction 
uud limpid style, and a vein of mysticism which was full of charm. 

41 The Fountain of Tears,” 44 Barcarolle,” and 41 A Neglected 
Ilarp,” are lyrics which seem to ub now quite as original 
and beautiful as they did eleven years ago. But Mr. O'Shaugh- 
ncssy failed t to support his reputation. His next book was 
a collection ’ of stories paraphrased from Marie de France, 
versified with peat skill and ease, but lax and fluid to a 
fault. His third book, Music and Moonlight, in 1874, which was 
the last he lived to publish, was still more faulty, containing, 
indeed, several of the best songs of the decade and one or 
two very beautiful spiritual studies, such as 44 Outcry” and 
“ Song of Betrothal,” but otherwise almost unreadable. It is 
with a genuine sense of disappointment that we are obliged to 
confess that the process of degeneration has reached an even lower 
point in the posthumous volume before us. The songs are less 
delicate and melodious, the reverie more commonplace, the 
structure more lax than ever. In several of the pieces we recog- 
nize the old delicate manner, but the strain has become diluted, 
aud to mix wine with water is to spoil the wine and spoil the 
water too. The longest poem, 41 Coiibri,” contains about seven 
hundred lines, but seom9 to bo unfinished. It describes, in 
verse which is distracting]? inchoate and slipshod, the birth and 
training of a forest child, brought up in the gorgeous climato of 
Brazil. Tropical scenery was always attractive to Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, and he frequently attempted to interpret the impression it 
leaves on a mind that has been saturated with it. In the Epic of 
Women the beautiful lyric called 44 Palm Flowers,” and in Music 
and Moonlight the much less successful piece called 44 Azure 
Islands,” are examples of this. But 44 Coiibri ’’ will never rank 
among his successes. The other poems in the volume are original 
and translated lyrics. The original poeuiB are mostly of an ex- 
ceedingly pathetic and mournful tone, the sorrow being occasion- 
ally redeemed by a flash of mystical and spiritual hope, in the 
manner which Mr. O’Shaugbnossy had made his own. Here is a song 
which seems to us among tho host in the book : — 

Love, on your grave in tho ground, 

Sweet flowers 1 planted aro growing ; 

Lilies and violets abound, 

Pansies border iL round, 

And cowslips all of njy sowing ; 

I A crccpor is trying lo cover 

Your name with a kiss like a lover. 

Dear, on your grave, in my heart, 

Brow flowers you planted when living. 

Memories that cannot depart, 

Faith in life's holier part. 

Love, all uf your giving; 

And llupc, climbing higher, is surer 
To reach you as life grows purer. 

Something of tho samn tenderness and spiritual purity gives a 
kind of subdued charm to 44 Fallon Flowers,” 44 At Her Grave,” 
and 44 Kden.” The longer poem called 44 Lynmouth ” is of a 
higher order of literary excellence, containing many admirable 
stanzas such as these : — 

The green exuberant branches overhead 
Sport with the golden magic of the sun, 

Here quite shut out, here like rare jewels sited 
To fright the glittering lizards as they run. 

And there are perfect nooks that have been made 
By the long-growing tree, through some chance turn 
Its trunk took ; since transformed with scent and shade, 

And tilled with all the glory of the fern. 

The translations are particularly well done. They consist of 
copious examples from the lyrical work of the latest school of 
French poetry, with which Mr. O’rihaughneasy had only too 
dangerous a sympathy. He has selected, however, mainly such 
pieces as give the English reader a very favourable idea of these 

* Songs of a Worker, By Arthur O'Shaughncssy, London 1 Chatto & 
Windus. 
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1 >oeta, among whom MM, Coppde and Sully Prudhomme take the 
foremost place. 

Mies Probyn s email And modest volume displays so much 
brightness of fancy and sweetness of feeling, united to excellent 
metrical science, that we cannot deny her the attention due to a 
young probationer of song. Whether her facility and charm will 
ever impress themselves on the world's ear, which becomes less 
and less easy to reach as each generation pusses, we cannot pretend 
to say ; but she certainly has no place in the ignoble herd of 
poetasters. She appears to belong to the school of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and shows her discipleBhip by the com position of ballades, 
villanelles, triolets, and even a pan Lomu. We regard theso exer- 
cises as extremely beneficial to a young writer in verse, and Miss 
Probyn has mastered her lesson with esse. Hut we look upon 
them” rather as a means than os an end, and expect more of 
ttys spirit of poetry in simpler productions. Perhaps we shall 
gm the best idea of Miss Probyn s manner by quoting one of her 
bright and picturesque pages, taken from the quuiut poem called 
"Soapsuds*:— 


Her arms were white ns milky curds ; 

Her speech wan like the Ming of birds ; 

Her even were grey an mountain lakes 
Where drcuni of shadow stirs and break*. 

Her gown was piint — her name was Sally— 

Her summer years were barely — 

Sk * dropped the soap to glance and dully — 

And then the dimples came in plenty ! 

I praised her lingers, clipping sweet, 

Where warmth and whitene-s seemed to meet,— 
1 made her blush and made her pout. 

And watched her wring the linen out. 

Oh, to meet her in the valley, 

Snatch her hand, and call her Sally Z 
Oh, to find her on the hill, 

Kiss, and call her Sally Atill ! 

Oh, to clasp her quite uLoiie, 

And call her Sally ol 1 out 's own 1 
Th; pine and marjoram Were sweet. 

All the lavender was blowing — 

Through the honeys uek led h»ut 
liven were coming, bees w. re going. 


We would willingly linger longer over this charming little book, 
which we leave with reluctance, and with the hope of meeting its 
author’s name once more be I ore very long. 

Mr. Pukenhuni Beattie celebrates his affection for the Into Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy in verecs that are the only good oncaiu his preten- 
tious volume. Eton here, in the expression of a personal leeliug, 
we find something stagey and insincere in this approach Lo u young 
poet of merit ns •* Master," to whom such a oue as Mr. Beattie is 
•obliged to draw near 4i with bowed head and bended knee.*’ This 
is probably false, it is certainly silly; and it prepares us for 
the mockmg-bird note of tqmiimis •enthusiasm which runs 
through the rest of the book. Wo have lmd the aesthetic fop 
before; this time we have to do with the nihilistic and dynamite 
fop. Mr. Heat lie has read Sonya before Sunrise, in which u grerft 
poet projects his singular transcendental temper of mind upon con- 
temporary politics iu a manner which has great literary And scuti- 
sneutal interest, but no politicul significance. What Mr. Swinburne 
means is quite beyond Mr. Heattie ; but the latter has been struck 
by several sonorous denunciations of priests and kings, and he tries 
to produce the same martial melody on a littlo toy-drum of his 
own. When a youthful poetaster expresses the hope that Prince 
liismark's “ bloated body may swell, till the foul soul rot from the 
festering flesh lo And a respite in the pangs of hell,” and says of 
Loris Melikolf, 

holy the knife 

That shall be raised against this villm nV» life, 


be is only not criminal because ho is simply silly. The want of 
talent displayed throughout this wretched little imitative volume 
may be a source of congratulation to its author when he arrives At 
a period of moral sanity. 

All lovers of literature regard the name of Mary Cowden-OIarke 
with affectionate respect, and the volumo of collected verses which 
she issues in her old age will be received with welcome by those 
who regard her as now almost the only remaining link bstween our 
generation and that of Keats and llaydon. Mrs. Oowden-Clarko 
has been actively engaged in literature for more than fifty years, 
and though most that she has written has been in prose, Bhe has 
not always resisted the charms of verse. In 1856 she ventured on 
a metrical “skit/’ which attracted attention, and more readers still 
will remember her Love Stories in Mitred Prose. Prom her new 
collection we quote a very touching sonuet ou the death of Leigh 
Hunt : — 

The world grows empty : fadingly and fast 
The dear one* mid tin* groat. 0110s of my lift* 

Melt forth, and leave 1110 but the shadow* rifo 
Of those who blissful mude my pimpled past ; 

Shadows that iu their numerousne** oust 
A sense of devolution, a sharp knife, 

Upon the soul ; perplexing it with strife 
Against the vacancy, the void, the vast 
Unfruitful desert which the world becomes 
To one who loses thus the cherish'd friends 
Of youth. The loss of each beloved sends 
An aching consciousness of want that du i.ha 
The voice to silence— ukin to the dead blank 
All tilings became when down the sad heart sank. 

Xt Ib very difficult to express a definite opinion on poetry so 
accomplished and interesting as that contained in Mr. Wilkins’s 
Bongs f Study* This is a volume mainly tilled with Irish lyrics. 


full of warm feeling, enthusiasm for landscape, love of life, and 
earnest emotion, and it is hard to distinguish the purple flush ot 
youth from the more lasting colour of poetry. The principal 
piece, “ Aclceon,” is the best, and so verygood in its way that 
wo are by no means sure that Mr. Wilkins may not retain his 
vigour and tuneful note when the riot of the blood is over. At 
present we miss that dominant literary quality without which 
mere tunefulness can 110 longer claim critical attention. 


SOME NEW CLASSICAL EDITIONS.* 

N O Latin poet has been more fruitfully studied in Germany or 
England within the hint forty years than Plautus; and this 
deservedly, fur no author furnishes more light and help towards 
the understanding of Latin philology, especially if taken pari 
passu with Ciceros Letters. In any retrospect of the period, 
much help might lie derived from a scholarly edition of two 
plays of Plautus, the Aulutaria and the Meuccchmei, in 1839 
and 1840, by tho Rev. James llildyard, then Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, which was to many young scholars the 
commencement of a lifelong addiction to Plautine study; and 
this was supplemented a little later on by lectures on the Miles 
( Uonosus , which, though never published, evinced a thorough in- 
sight into the phraseology, prosody, and collateral matter of per- 
haps tho most amusing comedy of this dramatist. Had Mr, 
llildyard brought out tho Miles with a due array of footnotes 
and critical apparatus, and a glossary to his former plays, there 
would have been less to learn from the later labours of Ritschl, 
Lorenz, and Hrix — the first of whom is out of print, though the 
two others have been tbe constant guides of the learned Pro- 
lessor to whom we owe the present edition. Professor Tyrrell — 
who occupies the Greek Chair at Dublin, and some years ago 
gave proof of his facility at Plautine translation in a volume 
which we reviewed in this journal in 1867 (Hesperidutn Susurri) 
— aims in his present work at two ends — to supply scholars and 
critics with an apparatus or incus giving the most recent results 
of research, and to provide students with a fit introduction 
to the study of Plautus. With this view he has given an 
ample, though succinct, introduction in forty-three pages, pass- 
ing unnoticed no peculiarity of Plautine idiom or scansion, 
and in many points dealing with the vexed question of the 
latter of these with a skill which ho had partially proved 
when ho translated for the Jlesperidnm Susurrt a passage from 
The Merry Wtees of Windsor. It need hardly be said that this 
introduction includes a lucid sketch of tho plot, which turns 
on the help afforded by Periploctoiuenes, a genial old bachelor 
host of Plousidcs, the lover, to bamboozle tho braggart Captain, 
his next neighbour at Ephesus, who bos carried oft‘ Pleusides’s 
love, Philocomasium. The task of bringing tho lovers together is 
achieved by several devices, mainly by opening a party wall which 
separates tho house of the kindly old bachelor from that of the 
Captain, whore Philocomasium is imprisoned. Paltestrio and 
Sceledrus, tho faithful slave of the host and tho officious, loquacious, 
and drunken servant of tho Milos, are the source of great part of 
the contretemps of tbe drama, which is, iu truth, more spark- 
ling than strictly coherent; the first net bringing in a single* 
sceno to illustrate tho vanity of the Miles and his parasite, Arto- 
trogus (who nowhere else appears), and the third act, which gives 
us Periplectoiuenes's arguments 011 marriage, though clover and 
amusing, being quite irrelevant. I11 a perplexed and tangled 
passage, however, in the 2nd act, scene vi. 106, Ac., Professor 
Tyrrell seems to us to have unravelled the puzzle by a clever 
allusion to tbe Menatchmei, ii. 2, 16. Lorenz, indeed, first suspected 
a lacuna, but neither he nor Hrix made sonso of it, and so what 
Professor Tyrrell had to reconstruct was — 

Occi until sn.*]H* aupere plus multi) nucin 
***** 

Qui «dif> aduiulilutur nc id quod vidit vulorit, &<*. 

This he managed by reading the passage, with slight alterations, 
as follows: — 

Sat (ednpol eerto sdo 

Oeeish HiejJt* will mu; iiltn mulLo sue 

Insano*, mil Mine vpm estplrnn /turn nun in 

Qui udeo udiimLilulur ul uc nl quod vidit, vlderit ? 

h.e. “ I know that madmen oft become much more sensible through 
the slaughter of a sow ; but would not this fellow need a whole 
stye to be sacrificed for him, since he is so cajoled as not to have 
seen what he actually has seen P ” Of course in the lacuna line 
tiline - nofine iUi , os Plautus does not uso nonne ; and the njpta- 
phor in “ admutilatur,” lit . of shaving close , or chiselling , is used in 

* The Miles Gbnonus of T. Mnceius Plautus"’ A. Revised text, with 
Notes, by Robert Yelvertmi Tyrrell, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Regius Professor ot Greek In the University of Dublin. London: Mac- 
millan Be Co. 1881. 

Select Elegies of Propertius. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by J. I\ Postgate, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
iiid Professor of Com punitive Philology in University College, London. 
London: Macmillan Be Co. 1881. 

ASschylus 9 * Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master of Rugby Behind. Oxford : Clarendon Press Series. 2881. 

Selections from the best Latin Authors . Ii}' tho Rev. Edmund Fowle, 
Author of the “ First Easy Latin Reading- Book,* 1 Ac., and the Rev.\ 
Walter E. Whittaker, 11 . A., late Scholar of Braeenoeo College, Oxford. 
London ; Longmans Be Co. x88x. 
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Plant. Per*., v. 2, 53, and often in Plautus. %here, in the 
parallel passage of tlfo Mmachmei, Plautus makes tyieferoohmus S. 
eay “ J urn 3 te piari de men pccuniu /’ tl get yourself expiated at my I 
expense/’ ho alludes, ns Mr. Hildyard, ad loc ., remarks, to the 
“piatrix” whose servicos are referred to by Poriplecoraonosin his 
caul: no against matrimony in the famous passage in the third act. 
Other authorities read pli ca trice m, a ” clothes folder/’ iu that 
passage, which is very worthy of study as a Plautine locus 
clasxicus. 

liut wo must turn to another meritorious edition of a classic — 
Mr. Postdate's masterly Select Elegies of Propertius, which, with 
its elaborate and exhaustive introduction, leaves little for any 
future editor to alter or emend. Based on the texts of Hertz- 
berg and lioekrens, that of Mr. Postgato approaches the per- 
fection of exactness, and if anywhere he disagrees with any 
editor — e.g. Mr. P. Paley — he meets the question boldly. In the 
introduction we iind much curiously minute information, A9, for 
example, wlieu tracing the poet’s birthplace — which, like that of so 
many other great poets, is in the North of Italy — he identities that 
of Propertius with tlio fair and fertile valley between Perusia and 
the river Olitumnus, even that Asisiutu whicli also claims the 
honour of being the birthplace pf St. Francis. On all the vexed 
questions of the long liaison with Cynthia, we road the carefully 
weighed reasonings of Mr. Postgato with a certain sympathy for 
the poet’s advocate, and rejoice that the task of doing justice to 
A character which has Wen overmuch disparaged has fallen to 
one of the most acute of our younger scholars. The third 
chapter of his introduction gives us a high opinion of the authors 
insight into Propertius's syntax and vocabulary; while in the 
fifth chapter he deals judiciously with tlio post’s literary history 
and his relation to his predecessors. When wo come to actual 
discussion of the poems, it is satisfactory to do so with ono so 
well versed as Mr. Postgato in the turns of his author’s manner. 
See his very first poem, 19-20: — 

At vos deductoi (juibiis ost fnlliu in lunro 
Et labor in nnij>icis sacra pi tiro foeis, 

2Sn ngcrlum doniimi* niputnin ronvertitc nostra* 

Et l'ucito ilia uico pal lent ore mngis. 

u Come ye, whose deceit would draw the muon from the sky, 
whose task it is to pcrfoct solemn rites o’er magic lire, come 
and turn the heart of my lady, and make her paler than my 
face is pale.” Mr. Postgato is disposed to see iu “quibus est 
deduct® fallacia lunro ” thoso who practise the descent of tho 
moon trick ; tho gonitive being ono of definition (see lioby, 1302) 
and a gerundive being more usual in the place of the participle. 
On one other noted passago in the second poem we must linger to 
note Mr. Postgate's nice handling (ii. 21) : — 

Sod fades adernt nullis obnoxia gpnimis 
Qaalia Apolieis est. color iu tubulis. 

Non iliis studiuin vulgo conquircre uinantefl, 

Illis ampla satis forina pudicitia. 

Non ego nunc vercor, ne aim tibi vilior istis : 

Uni si qua placet culta puolla sat est. 

Hear the faithful translator. “ No! their helper was beauty 
that owed no debt to jewels, like the hues on tho pointings of 
Apelles. It was not their Bole aim to hunt for lovers through 

« ie town. Chastity, a wealth of beauty, was tboirs. I fear 
ot that thou ehould’st hold me cheaper than those heroines 
of thine. Whosoever finds favour in one lover’s eyes, that 
maiden is decked enough.” 

Mr. Arthur Sidg wick’s Agamemnon deals with a play which will 
prove wholesome and fruitful study for a sound-headed, well- 
grounded sixth form boy. Ono admires the skill with which Mr. 
Sidgwick gets the well-arranged matter of his introduction (plot, 
early versions of tho tale as found in the Odyssey. and moral and 
religious ideas of tho drama) all into less than twenty pagos. It 
bos generally been the practice of critics to illustrate the 
Agamemnon mainly by tho aid of its glorious succession of choral 
odes; yet it may be doubted if any of these are more telling 
than some of the level passages — e.g. where, in the third act, 
810-944, Olytemnestra comes forth irom tho palace and answers 
Agamemnon's reserved address with a string of two-edged double 
meanings, which must have been pungent to an Attic audience. 
After the Kiug’s thanks for his return, his remarks to the Chorus 
about false friends, and his assurances that he will see all settled 
well for the Statu, Clytemnestra answers with her hollow ringing 
speech of mingled professions of honour to the victor, and covert 
irony from the false lips of an adulteress— a speech beginning 
with shameless assumption of a chaste matron's conjugal love before 
others, and the forlorn condition ironically affected in the word 
tpupqv, 862. Mr, Sidgwick rightly adopts rerpijrai, with Ahrens, 
for Terptarcu in 869, regarding the vulgate as fiat after Tpavudr&r, 
and citeBin corroboration Morshead’s version, “ No network were 
as full of holes as he.” Perhaps the climax of the passage is the 
fulsome language of Olytemnestra to her husband wnere she wel- 
comes him as 

rorfte, r&v araBp&v Kvva, 
i Ttarrjpa vaos npurovov, tnfnjX i/r oreyij* 
otvXov Tro&fjprj, pavoytvis tIkvov irarp), 

£ at ytjv (jxivricrav vavriko if trap * cXjrcda, 
mWurrov fjpap cltribtip in. \eiparos, 
o bomoptp mjycuov pios — 

• high-flown string of encomiums which she puts together to 
preface the strewing of the victor’s path with purple carpets, that 
•0. an keeping with her covert phrase, w Justice may lead Aga- 


memnon to a home unloosed for.” In this passagd, and in those 
with Cassandra that follow, Mr. Sidgwick has bestowed on the 
vigametnnon the servioes of an intelligent, shrewd, and ever 
vigilant commentator. As a taste of his criticism, we may refer 
to his estimate of what he terms Ifadvig’s brilliant conjecture 
on v. 1228 of this play. The passage is in a speech of Cassandra, 
where for the text reading 

ovk older ola yXScrcra purrjrrjs nvvos 

Xf£a<ra, nanrelratra (f)ai8p6vovsj 8ucrjv 

drqs kaOpaiov, rruferai nang ruffl, 

the speaker is generally interpreted to mean that Agamemnon 
“ knows not what thiugs a tongue of the vile she-hound, with 
long-drawn smiling welcome .... shall accomplish by evil 
fate ” ; where ola is clumsy, Qutbpav our a strange adjective, and 
the use of adjective for adverb harsh with inretratra. In ftae 
difficulty Madvig, after Tyrrhitt, ventures a certainly ingertous 
alteration in d>utdpbv ovc, and in the next line reads Jtygerpi 
for r€v$erai. The sense will then he, 44 knows not what a tongue of 
the vile sbe-liound has licked (his hand) and stretched out a joy- 
ful ear, and now, like a stealthy ourao, shall bite him by evil 
chance.” Mr. Sidgwick is evidently taken by tho ingenuity of the 
reading &}£frai for Tcvfcrm ; but, on the whole, is deterred by the 
violent strain of language from admitting it into the text. 

The last hook on our list is hardly of tho same calibre as the 
earlier three; but tho examination we have bestowed upon it has 
served to show that it possesses such merits as A shrewd-witted 
private tutor would care most to ensure, and that these selec- 
tions from tho best Latin authors, both prose and verse, selected in 
co-operation by two experienced tutors, are excellently accredited, 
and backed by the judgment of practice aad experience. The prose 
consists of selections from Eutrouius, Cornelius Nepos, Livy, 
Crosar, Fliny tho Younger, and Tacitus; the poetry of well- 
chosen bits from Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, Catullus, and 
Proportion, to which are appended such 44 helps to construing ” as, 
usually designated notes, would be gleaned from tlio pages of 
Moborley, Pritchard and Bernard, Oonington and Bryce, Orelli, 
Mncloano, and other careful annotators. Perhaps a desideratum 
still remaining is tho constant reference to an acknowledged autho- 
rity on matters of grammar. But we can speak confidently of 
the “ Latin Selections,” even at the point of usefulness to which 
they have already attained. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

D R. BERNHARD SCHWARZ’S visit to Algeria (1) was 
singularly well timed, and not loss seasonable was his deter- 
mination to collect all possible information respecting the political 
and administrative condition of the country, and the prospocts of 
French colonization, instead of confining himself to the well-worn 
track of tho ordinary traveller. Ilis visit took place in 1879, two 
years before the events which have now fixed the attention of tho 
civilized world upon Northern Africa. Without too many dry 
details, Dr. Schwarz contrives to give a vivid picture of the 
existing condition of French dominion in Algeria, which con- 
tributes to answer the important question bow far France may 
expect to attain her object of converting the Mediterranean into a 
French lake by the permanent occupation of its northern shores. 
Any prospect of a real colonization would seem visionary in face of the 
fact that' after liftyyeurs’ occupation tho number of European inhabi- 
tants scarcely exceeded 400,000, and not half of thoso were French. 
Nor does there appear to bo tho slightest probability that the Arabs 
and Kabyles will ever be Gallicized, as tho Gauls themselves were 
Latinized under the Roman sway. The brilliant side of French 
colonization is the material — splendid roads, railways, aqueducts, 
improved harbours, magnificent edifices, public and private, hotels 
in the Sahara, and post-ofiices in the gorges of the Atlas. Tho 
future of French rule in Africa is exceedingly difficult to forecast, 
for it is bound up not only with the fortunes of France herself, 
but with the fluctuations of French public opinion. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful how far domestic circumstances and the strife 
of parties will allow the steady persistence in a policy of aggrand- 
izement, regardless of blood or treasure, which would be requisite 
to Bubdue Africa from the frontiers of E^ypt to the southern 
limits of Morocco, the acquisition of which latter State Dr. 
Schwarz fully believes to be contemplated. From this point of 
viow ho regards tho appointment of a civilian governor as a mis- 
take, and considers that it will be necessary to return to a purely 
military system. Dr. Schwarz was a witness of the splendid 
entry of the present Governor-General, M. Grdvy, into Algiers, 
which he describes very graphically. His own visitation of 
Algeria was very systematic; beginning at Oran, he regularly 
surveyed the country as far as Constantine, the picturesquenesa 
of which mountain city he describes in the most glowing terms. 
He further made an excursion into the Algerian Sahara, from 
Biskra to Sidi Okba, and his aooount of the natural cha- 
racteristics of this region is very circumstantial. One of the 
most useful features of his book is the particular attention 
bestowed on the physical geography of Algeria, which contributes 
greatly to render the conditions and prospects of European occu- 
patio n intelligible. 

(1) Algtrien (Kilste, Atlas mnd fTiiste) nach 50 Jahrtm FraneOeueher 
HerrsohtjpL EeitetchUdenutg, nmt riser SMtUmafacher QmgraM* dee 
Landes . Yon Dr. Bernhard Schwarz. Leipzig; Jtohbtig. imdm-i 
Wffllanu & Noxgate. 
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Another work of travel of even greater interest, although the 
y interest is much less topographical than biographical, is the publi- 
cation of the private correspondence, chiefly addressed to members 
of his family, of the ill-fated Australian explorer, Dr. Leichhardt(2). 
They extend from 1 834, when Leichhardt was a student at the Uni- 
versity ( Of Gflttingen, to February 1848, when he was on the point 
of starting on the expedition from which bo never returned, and the 
catastrophe of which is a mystery to this day. They give the 
most advantageous impression of the writer, who appears as the 1 
model of everything the youthful man of science should be — enthu- 
siastic in his pursuits, simple in his tastes and habits, indifferent 
to material advantages, affectionate in his family relations, and 
admirably clear-headed and good-tempered. About half the 
volume consists of letters written chiefly from England, France, and 
Itste, before his departure for the Antipodes. Ho hod, however, formed 
the project of Australian exploration at an OArly date, and it is 
frequently referred to. It is gratifying to observo how thoroughly 
each a man felt himself at home in England. Franco was less 
congenial to him. The Australian letters throw some light on the 
circumstances of New South Wales in those days ; but, liko the 
others, arc chiefly interesting for their portraiture of the writer. 
The problem of the disappearance of Leichhardt and his party is 
fully investigated by l)r. Neumayer, whose long residence in Aus- 
tralia lends weight to his opinion. Leichhardt, who iu his former 
expedition had traversed the northern portion of the Australian 
continent, from MoTeton Buy to Port Essington, proposed in the 
second to cross it from north-east to south-west, from More ton Bay 
to Swan River. Two points may be regarded ns established — that 
the party was murdered by the natives, and that it did not reach 
the line now traversed by the overland telegraph, or some trnco 
would have been discovered. Dr. Neumayer is inclined to repose 
a certain amount of confidence In some of the reports respecting it 
which have been received from native sources. One is curious ; 
it refers to the existence of half-breeds in the bush, said to be the 
offspring of a member of the expedition who for a time escaped the 
fate of his companions. If this be really true, tho fact must be 
positively ascertained some day. 

Dr. Bophus Muller’s (3) essay on the employment of animal 
patterns in early Scandinavian ornamentation seems worthy of the 
German rendering which it has received at tho bands of Ilorr 
Mestorf. The study of archtcology contributes materially to the 
elucidation of the relations bet ween tho Northern peoples and the 
Roman Empire, and ninny of tho facts already ascertained are 
very curious. Such aro the abundance of productions ol* Irish art 
in Norway, contrasted with their rarity in Denmark and Sweden, 
and the indications of commercial intercourse between Scandinavia 
and the Oaliphate of Bagdad. 

The philological quarrel {si viva est, ubi tu pidaaa, ego vapulo 
tantum ) between Dr. Zimmer (4) and l)r. Wind tech is indeed 
animated, but the humour of it can only be enjoyed by persons 
skilled in ancient Irish. Dr. Zimmer accuses his antagonist of 
all manner of blunders, allowing, however, that liis work may 
be useful to those who know nothing 'of tho subject — an admis- 
sion which it is impossible to reciprocate. 

Dr. Julius Jung has found a very interesting subject iu the pro- 
vincial administration and organization of tho Roman Empire (5). 
The materials for a complete picture of the s trial condition of tUe 
Roman provinces during tho Imperial period are to ho found not 
so muoh in the pages of classical authors as in inscriptions, laws, 
and public documents in general. Dr. Jung has diligently ex- 
amined all these sources ot information, and has condensed the 
results of his inquiry into an agreeable as well as a learned 
volume, replete, yet by no means overloaded, with erudition, 
and relieved, when the subject allows, with sketches of important 
historical passages affecting or elucidating tho condition of the 
people, such as the rebellion of the Dagaudio in Gaul and tho 
Donatist troubles in Africa. Each province is tho subject of a 
distinct chapter, and the entire book deserves to rank as a useful, 
though subordinate, companion to the groat works of Friedlundor 
and Marquardt. 

Dr. Georg Schanz’s treatise (6) on tho commercial policy of 
England during the latter part of the medieval period, move 
especially tinder the first two sovereigns of the House of Tudor, is 
a work of even greater research than Dr. J ung’s, and is based upon 
a thorough study of the documents bearing upon the subject in 
the Record Office and the Venetian and Hanseatic archives, as 
well os Rymer's Fozdcra and similar collections. The legislation 
of the country, especially with reference to domestic manufactures 
and the import and export of tho precious metals, is also the 
subject of close investigation. Usury, trade-guilds, prices, 
wages, municipal regulations are all discussed in turn ; and the 
diplomacy of the various European States ia iutimate commercial 
connexion with England is abundantly illus trated. Dr, Scha nz a 

(a) Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt ’« flriefe an seine Angthorigen . Heraua- 
fKftebtn von Dr. Neumayer und Otto Leichhardt. Mit einem Anhange 
▼on Dr. & Neumayer. Hamburg : Friederichxfii. London : Nutt. 

f*\ J)ie Thier-Omamentik »m Nordcn. ArchUologisqhe Untersuchung 
90 a Bophus M tUtor. Aus dem Dknischen Uberselzt von J. Mestorf. Hamburg : 
Meissner* London: Nutt. 

(4) Keltischs Sindian . Von Heinrich Zimmer. II ft 1. Irischo Texts 
mit Wtatsrbuoh *on C. Windlsoh. Berlin : Weidmann. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

Die Romanischm Landschaften dee R omischen Reiches. Von Dr. 

alius Jang. Innsbruck: Wagner. London : Williams & Norgate. 

10 Jiandetapotitik gegeu L'nde t let Mittelaltere. Gckrtinte 
_ von Dr. Georg Sclianz. 3 Bite. Leipzig: Duncker & 

MsmUnt. London : Williams & Norgate. 


work is by"to*^te»hs light reading, but is entitled to the cha- 
racter of a treasury of information laboriously collected by an 
amount of research of which subsequent inquirers will be only too 
thankful to find themselves relieved. The second volume contains 
a mass of charters, despatches, treaties, and other official docu- 
ments, with tables of statistical returns. 1 

Dr. Ilerbst’s “ Encyclopaedia of Modern History ” (7) is sub- 
stantially a biographical dictionary of persons distinguished in 
history since tho beginning of the fifteenth century, although couh- 
tries also are included, and popular movements such os the Anti- 
Corn Law League. The execution seems very thorough and 
careful. 

The years 1 1 57—1 159 are important in the history of the Church 
and the German Empire, being tho first two years of Frederick 
Barbarossu, which determined the subsequent bent of his policy 
and laid the foundation of the great conflict between the Papacy 
and tho House of IlohenBtaufen. At this period Adrian IV., the 
solitary English Pope, sat on the Papal throne — a haughty and un- 
compromising assorter of the most extreme ecclesiastical preten- 
sions, but inspired tin a considerable degree by his Chancellor, 
Roland Bandinelli, whose disputed eloction as Pope and the con- 
sequent schism form the catastrophe of Herr Kibbeck's able and 
erudite monograph (8). 

Herr Pischon (9) investigates the influence of Islam on domestic 
life, or social organization, and on the political constitution of 
Mohammedan States and their relations with unbelievers. In 
every point of view Islam is pronounced lacking, although Ilerr 
Pischon’s admiration for the literary genius of Mohammed is 
almost excessive. It is, in fact, no easy matter to determine 
whether the inferiority of purely Roman Catholic and Mohammedan 
countries is to be attributed to their religion, or whether the reli- 
gion and tho inleriority are not Loth the product of a common 
cause. It can scarcely he believed that, if the Christian nations 
of the twelfth century had become Mohammedan, they would 
now bo in as backward a condition as the Turks aud Persians ; and, 
if this is not so, it would seem to follow that the religion of tho 
Orientals is rather a symptom than a cause of their general 
inferiority. 

Iierr Lippm (10), who has already applied the animistic 
theories of Mr. Tylor to explain some of tho phenomena of 
Hebrew religion, now attempts a more general application to the 
religious of the Aryan peoples of Europe in general, especially the 
creeds of classical mythology and the primitive Gormans. lie 
finds everywhere a belief in the personal existence of tho spirit 
alter death the groundwork of religion, commencing with the 
veneration or propitiation of the individual soul, developing into 
the worship of ancestors, and then, through the deification of tho 
hitter, into the conception of gods. Therois enough of indisputable 
truth in this theory to impuit a plausible air to the whole; hut 
llerr Lipperl, like other framers of hypotheses, seems too much 
inclined to claim a monopoly of truth lor his own. 

The most important contribution to a generally agreeable number 
of tho Rundschau (1 1) is Du Bo is Raymond's discourse, delivered on 
the occasion of the Leibnitz anniversary, 011 “Tho Seven Enigmas 
of the Universe.” They are, in fact, reducible to two— the 
difficulty of accounting for Ibe beginnings of things, and of deter- 
mining Ihe relations of thought and matter, and theso Professor 
Du Bois Raymond avowedly leaves much os he found thorn. 
A summary of Dr. Schliciniinu's life and work is well exe- 
cuted, but presents little novelty. There is an interesting 
paper on Colonel lJnber-Suladiiis privately printed biography 
of Count and Countess Ciroourt, the amiable and highly in- 
tellectual Orleanist couple known to English readers from Mr. 
Nassau Senior’s reminiscences of their conversation and action. 
Ciroourt appears to have been a man of extraordinary erudi- 
tion, which he reserved for his intimates. A sketch of the 
love adventures of the author of Sicgwart, Johann Martin Miller, 
aiforda an amusing picture of German sentimentality in its 
palmiest days. Sotno tetters written from Leipsic by a Saxon 
official, immediately before und alter the overthrow of Napoleon 
at that city, indicate the hatred felt for the French even by their 
nominal allies. The October number is also above tho average, 
beginning with a characteristic story by Paul Heyse, deftly con- 
structed out of flight materials, and distinguished by delicate 
grace and finished elegance of style. There is also an extremely 
interesting paper, partly derived from the despatches of the Baron 
do Bourgoing, Charles X.s and subsequently Louis Philippe’s 
ambassador at the Court of the Czar Nicholas, on that potentate’s 
attitude towards tho Monarchy of July. Nicholas, warned by 
l^zzo di Borgo, appears to have foreseen tho results of Charles* 
fatal policy, and to have energetically censured his violation of tho 
Charter. He seems nevertheless to have been quite ready for 
a general coalition ft gainst Franco, and to have been mainly 
deterred by the absence of support from Englnnd a nd Prussia. 

(7) Rncydopildie der neueren Gcechichte. llcrausgegcben von W. 
Hcrbst. iJ.ilhlmiid 1 . (*ol1i;i: Perthes. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Fnrdrivh I. und die Wmische Curie in den Jnkrrn 1157-1159. Von 
Walter Uib beck. Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Dvr Lin flu** dvr I shun uuf das hAustiehe , sneiale stud j.ohUscht 
Lvbcn seiner Mehenner. June cntturycschichtiichc Studie . You C. N. 
Pischon. Leipzig: brock bn us. Lou. ton : Wilburns & Norgate. 

(10) Die Religionen ft •' Kuropiiischvn Culturvolkcr % der Li tuner t Sloven, 
German en, Uricchen und Homer, in ihrem gtschict lichen Vrsprungc. You 
Julius Lippert. Berlin: Hofmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(ij) Deutsche Rundschau . Heraungegeben von Julias Koricnberg. 
Jalirg. vu. lift, ia.— viii- lift- 1. Berlin t Pastel. London : TrUbner 
A Co. 
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The idea that England, even under a Wellington Ministry, 
ctould have been induced to join in such a crusade, might, if 
'it had been known, have prepared the world for the Osar's 
%atill more serious misapprehension of public feeling at the time 
M the Crimean war. M. Gam bet ta is the subject of a very 
lively article, mainly derived from the graphic reminiscences of 
, Id. Daudet, and couched in a much more eulogistic strain than 
* could have been expected from a German writer. Ferdinand 
lliller makes an agreeable addition to the literature of <( Dialogues 
of the Dead ” in a vision where he holds convene with the shades 
of departed poets and musicians. 

“From Hock to Sea” ( 12 ) is a new miscellany, somewhat in 
the style of Westermann's Monatshefte, Tho literary matter is 
good, including contributions from Kinkol, Augengruber, tho 
African traveller Nachtigal, llobert llyr, and other writen of 
repute; and, in particular, the commencement of a new novel by 
E. Werner, “The Egotist.” The illustrations are copious and 
admirable. 


( 12 ) Von Felt turn Me.fr. 
London : Williams & Nurgute. 


Stuttgart : Spemnnn. 
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TkORfi’S GREAT WORKS, “OIIRIST LEAVING the 

FRASTORIUM," " CH RIBT ENTERING JEKURALEM.” and •• MOSES BEFORE 


PHARAOH," each >3 by S3 fret | with *■ Dream of Pilate’* Wile,’ 

•“ 


36 New Bond H tree t. Daily, Ten toHlx. 


gjatian Mari, r»,' ' 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

. The Connell of University College, Liverpool, are prepared to appoint a rUOPESSUll 
to woh of the following Chain i 

1. Modern Literature and History. 

3. Natural History (iiu'ludmur Zoology, Botany, and Geology). 

3. Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy. 

The work of each Chair will commence iu Jauunry Ittt8. The *ti|icnd of each Chair will Iks 
BN per annum, together with twu-thiMi* of the lees, the total stipend twin* guaranteed to L« 
not less than £400 per annum. ; 

Candidate* ate requested to lend In tpftlr application*, and copies of their testimonial*, to tho 
Honorary Secretary, not later than November l, imhi. 

i : W, J. STEWART, Hon.&c. 

July 6, 1W1. 1 85 Lord 8 tree t, Liverpool. __ 

TTNIVKRSITY COLLEGE, LIVErYoOL. 

l.SCTURBIW In FKKNCtt Old OF.UMAN .re llEQUIHni). who wilt I* c, prated 
to eotntneuce work not later than the middle January next. Thn fixed salary will tie small 
In amount, hut the Lecturer* will receive the whole of the fti* paid by the Student* attending 
their elaeece, and will be at liberty to undertake Private Tuition. 

^Application*, with testimonial*, to be sent In Ly November 16, to the II OX. Beouxtaby of 
University College, 36 Lord Street. Liverpool. 


PUBLIC READING and SPE A KING. — The Rev. ALEX. 

~ J. p. D’ORSEY, B.D., late lecturer at Corpus Christ! College, Camlirldgn (Chancel lor’* 
Jhtfllah Medalist), Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking la King * College, London, 
leealve* PUPILS at 13 Prince's Square. W. 


THE Rev. J. II. CROSS, M.A., receives a small .number of 

“ * GENTLEMEN *8 SONS to prepare for the Public School*. High testimonial*. Great 
advantages.— Addreea, 31 Muwex Square, Drighion. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 

There Is a Department In connexion with BLAIR l/ODUE SCHOOL. POLJUOXT 
STATION, Stirlingshire, for preparation fur the above Examination*. Honour* gained during 
the poet year. Three Appointment* to Woolwich Academy. Seventh Place for Indian Civil 
Service. L). foe.— Full particular* on app lication to t he H had-Maht ku. 

WOOLLEY GREEN, near HURSLEY. HANT&II 

J[ » A. U. HKATHCOTE, B. A., Oiftl Call.. Oxford, prepare. TOUMO BOVS for Pnbll, 
School*, Ac. Number under Twenty. Two Resident Awatant-Maeters. The hnu»* i* quite 
OiSn 9 SSrXoS£iy n * teai4lyr P®* 11 * 0 ®* partteula** on application.—, Address, W policy 

TSfelAN BOYS.— Rev. R. A. OA.YLEY desires to nmkTft 


Army, and all competitive Examination*. Exhibition to the universities c 
Junior Department for Young Hoys. Lat«e Playing Fields, Gymnasium, i 
and flO Guinea*.- Apply to the WaRDM*. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cation u ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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COUTH of FRANCE.— An OXFORD M.A., and Barristewtt- 

^ Law ( Married), an experlsnoed and successful Tutor. leeldJag In hi* own Villa. Which Is 
most beaulifoUr and healthily situated one mile from the town of Hykree, receive* SIX 
PUPILS in dMfcata health, who are prepared, for the Universities, to. Hilbert refcrenc**- 
Ao dre**, W. HaNi.ar Chatur, Lee Rossignol *, Hytoee (Var), 

TUITION at ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A Married 

CLERGYMAN (M. A. Oxon). without family, has vacancies for PUPILS to prepare for 
Publio School* or Uni vend tie*. All former Pnplie have passed euooseeftilly. Only Thsee 
received. Comfortable home a few minute* from the Sea. Highest refornoss.—Addres*, 
K ev. R. How A it u, 7 Chur c h ttoad, Bt. ljConard*-oP-Soa. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

HT. LEON ARD8-ON-8F.A. Situation moot healtiiy i sanitary arrangemante Wfoet. 
Special care of drliiato or very young Boy*. Refrronev* to Parents of PupUa-Jte no* 
spectui address, Hcv. W. If Aititia, Falkland House, 8t. I^onarda*on*8ea. > ,pr 

THEOLOGICAL, UNIVERSITY. MILITARY, iSlVIL 

SERVICE, .ml other EXAMINATIONS—PITPIES r.plAIr ui« nmaAtllr pn- 
pared. Term* moderate. Highest reference*.— Address, Kev. W. U. ltOWUAXOaoX, Great 
Braxted, Witham, 

"pjDU C NATION A L HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN. -THE GRANGE, Endenlrh. BONN-ON-TIIB-KHINE. Germany. -Number 
of PupiU imiiti'd u> TwcRp. Refined English home. Itosidont North German and Parisian 
(•uwrnriwcs. Jligh-cluMt Maatcr* for accomplishment*. Unexceptionable reforeneee. Apply 
u* alK»ve, to the Dircctrc**, Mr*. BuaM XKR. ^ 

T ADY B. wishes to recommend very highly a SCHOOL on 

the South Coast, where her son has hern educat* d for several yean. The edneatlon 
gi!en t* tlummvrhly ko»mI, mid the domestic arrangements are excellent. The Head Master le 
un Oxford M, A., and u Clergyman. - Address, LADY B., cere of Mr. F. Golding, Bookseller, 
Minster direct, Reading. 

SECRETARY, 0 A SHIER, or CONFIDENTIAL CLERK.— 

^ An APPOINTMENT DEMMIKD by . OENTT«EMAM, of ron.Mw.Mc bMllMM .nerl* 
ence, well uevustumed to Ihnik-kectting. Corresjsmdcnce, and the Flnanolai part of business. 
A moderate salary ou'y renutri d. Tlic hlglievi reiereiicea can be given os to integrity and 
trustworthiness.— Address, 11, , D Villa K«>ad, Bilxlon, 8.W. 

A RESPECT A BLE COUPLE, giving up housekeeping, would 

he glad to meet with a SITUATION of TRUST i town or country. A nobleman* or 
arntlemuu with tithing ur stunning Ikjx would And them capable of doiug all required i have 
been in goud families — Address, j. M., 7 Bay ham Street, Camden Town. 

AMPSTEAD.— SOUTH* HILL 1*ARK GARDENS, 

within five minutes nflTampstrad Heath Station, N. ixmdon.— TO BE LET or SOLD, 
a Freehold DouMe-front«l IIOIJ8E, containing fourteen rooms, also bath-room, with a 
constant supply nf hut and cold water. Reception and lied Room* most conveniently 
arranged. Domestic ottlee* on ground floor j good ganlen at the rear. The house le la 
thorough repair, and most pleasantly situated. — For particular* apply to Mr. DoutiJ, 
House Agent, 63 liaverstork Hill, and 60 Queen Victoria fUrvvt, E.C. 


f TO BK LET, FIJRNISIIEI), for a long or Bhort term, a Lady's 

noifSE^ In South KcUHiiigton, within ten minutes* walk of Earl’* Court and We*3 
Bmmnton HiutmuH. Contain* Dining and Drawing Rooms. 1.1 lirnry, and flvo Bedrooms, and 
good domeabc utiicoa. Kent moderate.— Address, A. B., 36 Cathcnrt Road, 8.W. 

tJ YLRES^1^W( ) ^OOI) VI I a LAS (EleveiTa^d Six Bed- 

■*-** room*j TO LET. Beat sanitary arrangement*.— Address, 8., English Bank, lljrkro*. 

HOTELS. 

TIRIGJITON. — BEDFORD HOTEL.— Faring Sea and 

f * Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Contral and quiet. ]*ng established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spaolou* Coffee- room for Ladle* and Ucutlumeu. K*a- \Vatci8ervlee in the Hotel. 
BB NJN. BULL. Manager. 

T LFRAOOMBE HOTEI*. — On the verge of the Atlantic, in 

“*• Sts own Ground* of Five Acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 360 Rooms, and Is “a 
model of Hiimtury excellence.*' o>te of the laigest Swlumilug Baths lu Englan d i also Private 
boa-water liutlik.-Every information of Manaukk. 

r POTLAND BAY, Isle of Wijiht, Dear Alum Bay. — TOTLAND 

**- BAY HOTEL. Magnificent tea views. Comfort, with moderate charge*. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Urucinu air. Excellent wands and promenade nl«r. Good anchorasre 
for yacht*. Hjcclni trnlu nnd bout service, Friday, 8.10 p.h.. Returning Monday 7 a wL 
Apply to MU* Fleming. Manageress (into of the Langham Hotel). ^ 

TDEDFORlTlRITKLr - 1 lilHGHTON.— FAMILIES op GEN- 

, TLF.MEN Intending to visit the Hotel are re*pect(\itly volldted to atfdrem their appli- 
cations fur rooms as early as possible, the Manager being very desirous of nut rfinmininan.iii. 
esteemed patrons. * 

“ TVTAONIVKN & CAMERON’S PENS are a TREASURE.” 

— * A- J », < Ont. tttamdnvA. 

TUE M BIG J " PEN and THE " BIG WAVERLEY •• PEN, ad. and if. p 
Sold by al I Stathmer* throughout the World. 

1,745 Newspaper* recommend Macmven Ik Camcrou’i Fane. 

The) cuiiic as a boon and a blessing tv men, 

Tho W a verify, the Owl, and the Pickwick Pea. 

Specimen Bov, all kinds, ltv post Is. Id. 

Patent KK.H I MAC NIVEN ft CAMKItoN. 8:1 to Ha lllalr fltreet, Edinburgh. 
lVnmukeni to Her Mujesty's (iuvernuieut Oittee*. (Eatd. 1770.) 

Beware of the part) offering imitations of three Pen*. 

SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. . 

ONE-FOURTH of tho8e Buffering from blindness can trace their 

^-' calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses imperfectly adapted to the sight. 
Mr. IIENJIy LAURANCK, F.K.8., Oouhet OntIHnn. PERHONALLV adapt* hi* ImnrareA 
S[M ctuclca at his rcaldeuee. *l Kndsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, l^ondon. dally (SaturdxSra 
excciiUd) ten to lour. SIR JULIIIN BENEDICT write* have ti)ed the jartneJoal 
opticians in lmudon without stnicca*, but 3 r our spectacle* suit me admirably. The niewnmeer 
your glaBNes.ns nimj^red with otliera, I* really snrjvLlng," DR, BIRD, Cbelmafonl. lato 
Surgeon-Major, W.K M.. writes i 1 could not have believed ft powlble that my eight eould 
have been so much improved and relieved at my ago, §8. J oau now read the imallestprint. 
althoegli sndorlng from ratnract on the right ey«. M Similar teitlmonlale from Dr. JtedolMfr! 

( nuNultiniE Physician, Westminster Hospital i Yen. Archdear no Palmer. Clifton i MaJmM^ual 

UrillflM I! f 1 II A Lliasali.ii . ill.. Vi.a. A LW. ^ U M.u.L A Lt tV ^ _ AT ■' m 


i mounting Physician. Westminster Hospital i Yen. Archdear no Palmer. Clifton t MaJc^Gim. 

DECORATION. 

lVTORANT & 00., having for many years carefully studied the 

boefc ireriods of Decorative Art, and having had gnat experience In ewrplng 
out Important order*, will advtee upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING^ 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Deaigna, and execute the niowuy 
work* at moderate cost. MORANT it CO. pononally raptrintoad all work* 
entrusted to them. 

SI New Bono Street, W. 

■BURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. — Nothing is so hiffhlY iiprh 

^ elated Macaw of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whleh JSJJf 

of any Wine Merchant. Queen 4 * qu«Hty, m applied to Her Majerty, 83*. 4mm* $SS* 
man'* apeoial gtjpHiy , 80*. per doseu — Manufocturer, T. GRANT, DtetUlery, Metililiine 
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IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

A LL loyal subjects are at present bound, without 
• distinction o£ party, to support the action of the 
Government in Ireland. There is reasonable canBO for 
disoussion whether the task of restoring order ought not 
to have been nndertaken long ago; and, on the other 
hand, Ministerial apologists are at liberty to contend that 
the proved relnotanoe of the Government to employ ex- 
traordinary measures has teuded to produce the unanimity 
which now prevails among all reasonable politicians. The 
very awkwardness of Mr. Gladstone’s recent proceed- 
ings is perhaps an additional proof of good faith. No 
other statesman would have made an elaborate speech 
against an opponent whom ho was about to arrest as 
a public enemy ; but no one, except Mr. Gladstone, 
would have failed to anticipate the comments which his 
words and his acts wore certain to provoke. He would 
not have directed the issuo of a warrant against Mr. 
Parnell immediately after his Wexford speech if ho had 
been conscious that ho conld be charged with personal 
motives. The two warrants follow the words of the 
# Coercion Act in charging Mr. Parnell with two separate 
attompts to interfere, by methods of intimidation, with 
lawful acts. Legal documents not unfreqnently scorn to 
lay exolusivo stress on comparatively venial offences. Mr. 
Parnell’s speeches about the Land Act, though malignant 
and misohievoas, are among the least criminal of his 
utterances daring the past year. It is now stated that a 
third warrant has been issued on a charge of treason, 
able practices. It is on similar grounds that Mr. Dillon 
has been rearrested, and that several of the other ring- 
leaders have been seized. It is more satisfactory to 
grapple with the promoters of rebellion and anarchy on 
the issues which they havo virtually raised than to ao- 
cose them pf minor infringements of common or statute 
law. Those of their accomplices who may escape to 
England may, without reference to any Coercion Act, be 
lawfully apprehended if they have dabbled in treason or 
treason-felouy. 

The information on which the Government now relies 
'mast have been obtained within a fow days. It is in- 
credible that Mr. Gladstone should have described Mr. 
Dillon’S oharacter and conduct in terms of gratuitous and 
unqualified, eulogy, if, when he spoke at Leeds, he had 
known of beUevea Mr. Parnell’s principal lieutenant to 
be, in the legal sense, a traitor. It is true that on the 
same occasion Mr. Gladstone declined to express a formal 
condemnation of the Land League, which the Govern- 
ment has now determined to suppress as an undoubtedly 
dangerous conspiracy ; but he then thought that one of 
the ornaohes of the League was disposed to accept his 
Land Act. The proclamation of the Government against 
the League may have been less unexpected by the leaders 
of the party of disorder than was tne letter from Arch- 
bishop CstOffK condemning their Manifesto. It may now be 
hoped that the present inmates of Kilmainham will not be 
wantonly released, as Mr. Dillon and the turbulent priest 
SheEht were set at liberty to resume their dangerous 
ngaO'ioes a few weeks ago. The question will bo not only 
' f wnetber certain districts are more or less quiet, but 
whether suspected traitors can safely be permitted to 
pttseoute their enterprise. There must be some legal 
proof whiqh has satisfied Mr. Forster of their guilt ; and 
their moral complicity with projects for the ^violent dis- 


ruption of the United Kingdom would scarcely be disputed 
by themselves. The coarse and blnstering telegraphic 
messages from America which have been read amid ap- 
plause at every Land League mooting involved those who 
accept them in the responsibility for promoting civil war. 
The daily outrages which have been perpetrated at the in- 
stigation of the Land League supplied an additional though 
unnecessary interpretation of the speeches of the leading 
demagogues. It is not to bo regretted that systaatiaiio 
attacks on the fundamental principles of civil society 
should bring those who commit them within the purview 
of the criminal law. Hxhortations to tenants to refuse 
payment of rent, backed by threats which in case of re- 
fusal are habitually exorcised, are in thomselves crimes of 
an aggravated order. Ulterior projects of renouncing 
allegiance to the Crown are not more culpable, bat the 
offence may in some cases be more tangible. The quibbling 
denials of Mr. Parnell’s guilt whioh his followers com- 
bine with praisos of his revolutionary activity are founded 
on his uvoidanco of explicit recommendations of violence 
and murder. When the chief of an organized association 
directs his followers to prevent the payment of jnst debts, 
he is responsible, nob only for the illegal objeot, but for the 
lawless methods by which it may be attained. 

The affectation of regarding with horror the exercise of 
the exceptional powers conferred on tho Government was 
perhaps exhausted during tho debates on the Coercion 
Bill. When Englishmen are warned not to exnlt over 
tho incarceration of Mr. Parnell and his confederates, 
Borne of them who stand in no nfcd of any pfofty caution 
will unhesitatingly refuse to fell or profess tfier sym- 
pathy or regret. Tho managers of the Land Leagne liavo 
from day to day during nearly two years encroached with 
shameless injustice on tho libomy Of largo bodies, perhaps 
of tho majority, of their count *ymen. They have insti- 
tuted and maintained a system of tyranny whioh has been 
often and justly compared to the despotism of the French 
Committoo of Public Safety. Peaceable subjects who 
assorted a legal claim havo '*een prevented from re- 
covering their lawful debts ; 1 d tenants who were will- 
ing to pay have been expose to brutal cruelty. The 
leaders, hoping to keep the melvos out of the meshes 
of the law, have for the most ®rt\bstained from formal 
approval of assault or arson, jMigh Mr. Dillon extenu- 
ated tho mutilation of cattli WJlr. Parnell on at least* 
ono occasion justified the cftttissiou of an atrocious 
murder by the remark that it .Aid have beon unnecessary 
if there had been a branch igPilie Land League in the 
district. The demagogues k$w that their power rested 
on fear of the violence which was systematically practised 
and threatened by their followers. For some time past 
thoy have connived, and more than Connived, at the social 
excommunication of every Irishman who attempted to 
assert his personal liberty. Unoffending householders* 
havo been boycotted bocanse they refused to light -up * 
their windows when it pleased Mr. Parnell to pass 
through the streets in triumph. Scruples against tempb-V 
rate interference with uniwsal terror and oppression are 
among the vilcBt forms cant. Law exists for the 
protection of life, of liberty, and of property, and the 
machinery is only valuable^as it conduces to tne purpose 
for whioh it is constructed} If the ordinary law becomes 
inadequate, its defects mull be supplied; and^he responsi- 
bility of exceptional measures rests with thosp^o Render ' 
them neoessary. The imprisoned a, prtf- 



olamation which is perhaps more wicked than any of their 
former nets, ironically argue that the tonant- farmers can- 
not have been coerced into measures by which they profit. 
It is against the dissentients that cruel oppression has been 
rectified in detail. That snch a document should have 
oen allowed to issue from a prison is the most surprising 
proof of official imbecility. 

It was high timo for the Government to abandon the 
idle pretenoo of treating the Land League os a lawful asso- 
ciation. Tho rapid blows which were struck at its prin- 
cipal leaders in succession would have been inconsistent 
with a toleration of tho same practices under tho guidance 
of hnmbler agents. There are many calculating patriots 
who would bo glad to obtain notoriety and incidontal 
pecuniary advantages by tho cheap martyrdom of a short 
residenco in a comfortable prison. Every general or local 
meeting of a Land League is dangerous to the public peaco ; 
and tho Government has done well in taking judicial cogni- 
zance of its undoubted tendency. It may well bo expedient 
to relax tho restrictions which have boon imposed on the 
use of their arms by tho police. Tboir courage aud 
fidelity are bojond all praise; but it may not bo safe to 
trust their enduranco in unequal contests too fur. 
Humanity would perhaps incline to give armed mobs a 
sharp and early lesson, before riots expand by roason of 
impunity into insurrection. By this timo oven tho Bir- 
mingham section of the Government must have learned 
that if force is no remedy, lawless forco becomes irre- 
sistible. A great many deaths nnd a vast amount of 
misery have boon caused by dcfcronco to tho para- 
doxical opinions of Mr. Bitimrr and Mr. Chammlklain. 
They may now perhaps excuse themselves by tlio con- 
tention that it was necessary in the first instanco to try 
the experiment of agrauun concession ; and they may even 
admit that in the last resort force in a remedy. It ib still 
allowable to hope that it may prove sufficient now that it 
is employed by tho Government in earnest. The loyal in- 
habitants of Ireland and nearly tho whole population of 
Great Britain will cordially support tho authorities in 
tho restoration of order. There is no reason to fear that 
the Ministers will be guilty of undue seventy or excessive 
vigour; yet some critics, long familiar with Liberal 
commonplaces, may be allowed to cherish historical doubts 
whether the storn suppression of rebellious movements by 
the Governments of former generations was not more ex- 
pedient and more merciful to all concerned thau tho 
tardy justice now administered to Ireland. 


FBANCE AND TUNIS. 

A T last the great expedition to Kairwan, so long talked 
of and so often delayed, seems on its way. A month 
ago it was snpposod that the road to tho holy city lay 
open and everything was arranged for the E^tack. Ali 
Bet, with his Tunisian forces, was to guard tho line of the 
French railway and maintain tranquillity in the north, 
while tho French were to march southwards, and be helped 
by a division operating from the eastern coast. But this 
plan had to bo abandoned. ’ Ali Bey, fur from being able 
to maintain tranquillity dfi# guard tho railway, was so 
hard pressed by tho insM|ents that ho was only saved 
from destruction by his^Bnch friends coming to assist 
him, while Arab maran^Hp destroyed tho railway and 
cruelly murdered tho railway officials who fell into their 
hands. So insocure was the hold of tho French on the 
country that they determined, although not without some 
reluctance, to occupy Tunis itself, it was a striking de- 
parture from the position assigned to them by tho treaty of 
May, but military reasons made the occupation indispen- 
sable. If there had been a rising of the native population 
in the capital, and the foreign residonts had suffered from 
tho terrible excesses to which the rising would have in- 
evitably led, the complaints that France had wantonly 
createcf dangers against which she could give no protection 
would have been loud and serious. It concerned the 
hononr of Franco that she should use the physical force 
Bhe possessed in order to avert evils which would never 
have been imminent unless she bad chosen to upset a state 
of things in Tunis in which foreigners were perfectly safe 
and contented. The Arabs, too, seem to have seen in the 
relnotance of 'the French to occupy Tunis a sign that 
their enemies were only half-hearted in the prosecution of 


the* war, aud we're afraid to Mat ft etaft 
that Tunis was to be treated iNt’oen^ewd ****#&• 
object of attacking Kairwan i* «f a.wrjr #b 

is only slightly fortified, and is not A stftityg military 
position or a key to a country of any great natural value. 
But it is a very holy city— a city untainted for centuries 
by the hostile tread of the infidel, a city eveiy stone of 
which is rich with some religion^ memory ; a Mecca— 
although, of course, a very interior Mecca-^-of tho Wept. ‘ 
That infidels should defile this sanctuary, should kill ite 
saintly defenders, and hold it as' their own, seemed to 
the Tunisian Arabs something too audacious and horrible 
to be believed. The French wish to cure these simple people 
of the delusion that tho French army is more afraid of goiiijg 
to one place than to another. It goes to Kairwan because 
the Arabs* thought it would not dare to go there, and be- 
causo it is hoped that, if the Arabs see that with all thoir 
desperate efforts they cannot save tho holy city, they may 
think that there is not much left that is worth fighting for. 
Tho actual capture of the place will not probably cost the 
French any very serious trouble. Their difficulty is not to 
take Kairwan, but to get to it. Every drop of water needed 
by tho troops and the baggage animals mast be takon with 
tho expedition, nH tho Arabs havo destroyed tho wells on 
the route. Flying bands of insurgents will harass tho 
columns, nnd tho Arabs have shown great audacity and 
great recklessness of life in tho operations which they have 
hitherto carried on. But it is not so much in the cbaractor 
of tho enemy, or in tho strength of tho city, ns in the diffi- 
culty of tho routo itself, that tho French have seen reason 
to anticipate that they will have serious obstacles to ovor- 
como. 

Tho French army has as yet dono vory little in Tunis, 
and it was so confidently expected in France that tho army 
hau only to show itself in a little barbarous State Like 
Tunis to bring everything into order, that a cry has boon 
raised of gross incornpetency on tho part of tho military 
authorities, and oven of u general failure in tho whole 
scheme of army organization. There is, as usual, sorno 
truth and some exaggeration in these hostile criticisms. 
Much of tho blame that has boon thrown on the army 
ought to fall on a very different set of persons. The army 
has had its difficulties increased tenfold by tho civilians 
who form tho Ministry that tells it what to do and • 
what not to do. M. St.-IIiiaikh \\as so anxious to 
make tho world believe that ho hud settled overy thing 
by a stroke of the pen, and that his famous treaty was 
the beginning and end of the Tuuw complication, that he at 
once recalled the troops by whoso presence the treaty bad 
been extorted. Later on, tho one thing tho Ministry 
thought of was tho elections ; and what it desired above 
all things was that, at the time of tho elections, Franco 
should think as littlo about Tunis us possiblo. The French 
army has dono little, because, among otbor reasons, it did 
not suit tho Ministry that it should do much. Then, 
again, it must be noticed that tho performances which are 
domandod of tho French army are by no means easy of 
execution. What it has to do is to acquire a firm hold of 
a country with a vory trying chmato, in which tho whole 
population is against the invadors, and whore those who 
fight never come, if they can liolp it, to closo quarters. 
Still there is littlo room for doubting that there havo been 
distinct signs of inefficiency, not iu tho troops themselves, 
nor perhaps in their officers, but in the machinery for cou- 
veying and supplying tho army. The French navy may 
be all that its friends say it is, but it seems to havo boon very 
unequal to tho task of supplying the necessary number of 
transports. The health of the troops has been very in- 
different, but this was unavoidable if France chooses to 
have a Foreign Minister who appropriates a country 
like Tunis in a month like May. But the sufferings of 
the troops have been greatly aggravated by the almost 
total absonce of an adequate medical staff. This is tho 
most distinct blot on the organization of the Tunis 
army that oan be pointed out. But it is incon- 
testable that the Tunis expedition has disclosed 
a serious defect in the general army organization 
of France. Competent observers, and among them 
German observers, who have the keenost interest in 
observing accurately, have lately borne testimony to Abe 
great progress recently made by tho French army. ' Ift ? 
many ways the new organization has been a great success ; 
but then it has been a success only for the purpose for 
which it was created. That purpose was aurair ftlth 
Germany. ^The onlir thought m the minds of ’those who 
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framed andbavp carrier] it out was bow to mobilize rapidly 
and maintain effectively an army fit to stand against the 
victors of Sedan and \Jravelotte. The possibility of 
Franoe having to send off by sea an expeditionary force 
was left entirely oat of account. When troops had to be 
sent to Tunis, there were no regiments, or very fow, 
whose special business it was to go. In order to give as 
little offence as possible, and to be fair all round, one 
battalion out of every four was told to go, or to hold itself 
in readiness to go. The evil of this was that the officers 
of a higher rank than those attached to each battalion had 
no knowledge of the men and inferior officers under their 
oomfaiand, and there was none of that cohesion winch 
belonging to the same corps d'armic is supposed to give. 
Further, thq most efficient men in the battalions sent 
ought to have been those whoso time was nearly ex- 
piring, and who in time of peace are sent home, but in 
time of war are liablo to servo their full time. General 
Fabre ordered these men to serve their time and go to 
Tunis; but their friends made such an outcry, and the 
elections were so near, that General Fa rue rescinded tho 
order. In a war with Germany these men would have 
served without & murmur, and all the fonr battalions would 
have been equally employed. What France needs iB not 
to change its general military organization, bub to supple- 
ment it by providing for expeditions like that to Tnnis. 

The French Ministry will probably bo vehemently 
attacked before it is allowed to gain tho reposo it longs 
for, and the ehief ground of attack will bo tho Tnnis ex- 
pedition. If it is spared on this head, it will only be 
because its adversaries will find it personally rather diffi- 
cult to explain what it is of which they complain. At the 
timb of the elections no candidate, Republican or anti-Re- 
pnblican, except perhaps some of the Irrocnnei tables, made 
any objections to tho policy of M. St.-Hilaikk. As a rule, 
all candidates omitted any reference to Tunis. They, like 
the electors they wero addressing, had no opinions about 
the Tunis expedition, and did not wish to have any. 
They wero contont to wait and see what turned up — ready 
to say that thoy had always thought it a good thing if it 
succeeded, or that they had always thought it a bad thing 
if it failed. Things have gone on in an nnpleasaut manner 
in Tunis lately, and so the Ministry is to be blamed. It 
deserves very great blame, for it guided Franco very badly. 
It made a gigantic blunder. It announced that Franco 
was mistress of Tunis directly a military promenade ended 
in the signature of a treaty. What it represented as the 
end of imaginary difficulties has proved to bo tho beginning 
of very real difficulties. But all this was known, although 
not perhaps to the full extent, at tho time of the elections. 
There is nothing really new in regard to Tunis since theu. 
The Cabinet, it is said, hopes that there may be something 
new, and that tho capture of Kuirwan will come in time to 
give it & little glory. As the French propose to take 
K&irwan, it will, no doubt, be satisfactory to thorn to have 
carried out their intention ; but their position in Tunis 
will be very little altered. They will have conquered one 
more section of a oountiy which is not worth conquering ; 
and, if thoy will have made themselves moro feared by 
the population, they will also have mado themselves, if 
possible, more detested. 


MR. GLADSTONE 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
LONDON. 


TN his speech at tho Guildhall Mr. G ladstone announced 
A to the Corporation its coming doom with romarkablo 
boldness, and at the samo time with unimpeachable good 
taste. There is no point on which tho citizens of London 
are so nnanimons as in their desiro to maintain intact thoir 
ancient and cherished municipality ; but such is the charm 
of eloquence that they applauded, though thoy perhaps 
eoaroely understood, the announcement that, as soon as 
Parliament has leisure for the task, the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, the Common Council, and the Livery will be 
relegated into the long list of extinot institutions. Another 
Mayor and other Aldermen will preserve the nominal 
tradition of City greatness ; and they will reign over 
I a' far larger territory and population. As Mr. Gladstone 
gracefully assured the existing and moribund dignitaries, 
nothing will be done u tp degrade your great Corpora- 
* « tion, or to impair its efficiency. New dignity, new 
41 e n e r gy, and a farther enlargement of public con- 


44 fidenco, fresh record of good work done, and of fpteat 
44 services rendered to tho country, will be the unfailing 
44 consequence of any such measure as Parliament will 
44 adopt for tho purpose of dealing with the municipal 
44 institutions of London/' An eminont representative 
of tho Coratist philosophy some time since published 
a profound and touching Essay on a Future Life. Re- 
pudiating the imputation that his school rejected tho 
hopeful creed of immortality, ho explained that there 
would bo a future life, inasmuch as others would live 
when the present generation has finally coased to exist. 
Tho prospective greatness of a London municipality will 
ho cqnally consolatory to tho City mugnates. They will no 
longer wear gowns and chains, or entertain princes and 
potentates; but other Aldorrnen from Marylebone or 
Chelsea will succeed to dignities with tho same titles 
and with entirely different functions. To nso a moro 
familiar comparison, the City will bo to the incorporated 
metropolis as a great manufacturer to a Limited Liability 
Company into which liis firm has been converted, and in 
which he holds five per cent, of tho stock. 

One step towards the accomplishment of a task which will 
probably sooner or later be completed has now been taken in 
the formal notice which has been serve d on the Corporation 
with a felicitous avoidance of offence. All former schemes 
for tho disestablishment of tho City have failed ; but, if 
Mr. Gladstone rotains power for a fow years, the Corpo- 
ration will go the way of tho Irish Church and the 
Irish landlords. No former Minister 1 ms undertaken with 
equal skill or vigour the task of abolishing existing in- 
stitutions. A London municipality would probably have 
boon created by this time if tho change had been strongly 
desired by those who aro without, or if it had not been 
earnestly resisted by tho privileged inhabitants of the City. 
Even Mr. Gladstone's oloquenco will not reconcile tho 
Corporation to its own disappearance; but it may per- 
haps persuade tho metropolitan ratepayers that thoy aro 
aggrieved by their exclusion from thq festivals and cere- 
monies of tho Guildhall. No attention will be paid to a 
few disinterested critics who may suggest that the City 
Corporation, with its Bplendour and its absence of political 
power, is ono of tho happiest among many English 
accidents which have their origin in historical causes, and 
not in deliberate contrivance. Tho Lord Mayor represents 
not only tho metropolis but, for certain pnrposos, the 
nation, llis successor will perhaps represent London, but 
lio will be the nominee and the organ of a political party. 
Mr. Gladstone was not afraid to assert, and was able for 
tho moment to believe, that tho municipal institutions of 
provincial towns 44 aro completely separated from the 
“ exigencies of the politics of parly." A year or two ago ho 
sanctioned by his presence and approval the abominablo 
penal laws by which at Birmingham at least one-half of 
tho most wealthy and respectable inhabitants aro perma- 
nently excluded from all share of municipal authority, 
and from any voice in the administration of tlio ratos to 
which they largely contribute. There, and in some other 
large towns, tho municipal institutions are wholly sub- 
ordinate to the exigencies of the politics of party. In the 
probable contingency of the application of the Birmingham 
tyranny to a London municipality, a grievous aud in- 
tolerable wrong would be indicted on a minority more 
{^numerous than the population of A^anchostor, Liverpool, or 
rjGlasgow. jfe 

I * Tho reasons for extending to HWuloii tlio provisions of 
the Municipal Act of 1835 all lie on tho surface. When, a 
few years ago, the conduct of a Bill for tho purpose was 
entrusted to Lord Elciio, a seeming unanimity in its 
favour was represented by tho eager approval of the whole 
London presB, with one exception; yet before the Bill 
could be introduced into Parliament, it was found that it 
provoked strong opposition, and that it had no gennino 
support. On reflection, tho ratepayers discovered that they 
lived in a town which is at the same time tho largest and 
one of the best governed in the world. The Vestries wero 
scarcely more willing than tho City Corporation to promote 
their own suppression. In the first draft of tho Bill the 
management of the police was transferred to the new 
Corporation ; and even bold politicians were alarmed by 
the proposed establishment at the seat of Government of 
a rival authority disposing of tho sorvices of twelve 
thousand disciplined men. For these and other sufficient 
reasons tho Bill was withdrawn before it oould be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and the journalists who had hastily 
welcomed its appearance indulged in no lamentation for 
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its premature deccaso. Several experiments have since 
been made in the sumo direction with like resalt. The 
government by a single municipal machinery of fonr 
millions of men possessing incalculable wealth is an experi- 
ment which has never beon tried.* The nearest approxima- 
tion to the proposed Corporation is the Municipality of Paris, 
which is regarded by all prudent and peaceable French- 
men as a standing danger to the State. From the Parisian 
governing body not only all Royalists and Bonapartists, 
but all moderate Republicans, are excluded, although 
theorists may perhaps have anticipated that it would be 
completely separated u from the exigencies of the politics 
“ of party.” In tho first instance, a Corporation repre- 
senting the whole of London would porhaps follow the 
wholesome precedent which has in modern times beon 
furnished by the City; but there is no sufficient security 
against the future occupation of corporate posts by poli- 
tical demagogues. 

The* strong objections to a measure which is undoubtedly 
recommended by plausible arguments are peculiar to 
London. Mr. Gladstone in his City speech did justice 
to tho results which have, on the whole, followed 
from the Municipal Reform Act. Of late years politi- 
cal influences have encroached more and more on the 
province of local government, with the result of diminish- 
ing the regard of the electors to personal qualifications, 
and of promoting pecuniary corruption. In many instances 
the same bribes havo been given with reference both to 
Parliamentary and to municipal elections. It is never- 
theless true that the Corporations have in many cases 
made great local improvements, which may bo largoly 
attributed to tho intelligence and zeal of the professional 
staffs. Town clerks, engineers, surveyors, and sanitary 
officers are among the ablest and most public-spirited of 
functionaries. The governing bodies are of coarse en- 
titled to the credit of selecting advisers who, even if they 
are ohosen for political reasons, almost always devote their 
energies to the discharge of their proper duties. Similar 
official persons would be found in abundance in London, 
and they would probably be actuated by the same laudable 
spirit ; out some of thorn would fiud that their adminis- 
trative functions extended over an area inconveniently 
large. The model of the Municipal Act would be most 
closely followed by the creation of soveral Corporations, 
coinciding perhaps with the limits of the Parliamentary 
boroughs; bat even in the subdivisions of London it 
woald be difficult to create a feeling of local or municipal 
patriotism. The Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth 
have no staple trado, and few recognized common interests, 
such as those which to a certain extent nnito the different 
parts of Manchester or of Leeds. One advantage of the 
institution of several municipalities would be that the 
City might porhaps still retain its separate existence, with 
a titular precedence and dignity* R appears that Mr. 
Gladstone contemplates a simpler and moro sweeping 
change. When ho proposes in tho House of Commons 
the establishment of a Metropolitan Corporation he may 
justly boast that the scheme was received with applause 
by its destined victims, assembled to do him honour in 
their own ancient hall. 


TIIE LEirSIC STATE TRIAL. 

rilHB trial at Leipsic of a small band of revolutionary 
JL Socialists throws some light on the dangers with 
whioh such persoap can threaten society and civilization 
in Germany, and also some light on tho bitter hostility 
with which the guardians of society and civilization are 
regarded by those who are arrayed against them. The 
prisoners were in all fifteen, and were acoused of high 
treason, their trial accordingly talcing place before the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Empire. What they had done 
was to circulate secretly revolutionary publications, espe- 
cially those of the famous Most, whose indiscretions have 
placed him within the grasp of the English law. An 
address to “ Our brethren in the barracks ” incited the 
soldiers, to whom it was to be surreptitiously conveyed, 
to disobey and, if nooessarv, kill their officers ; and 
a pamphlet, even more auaacious, stigmatized Prince 
Bismarck as the greatest monster the world had seen. 
In Germany Prince Bismarck really is an uncrowned 
king, and it is a legal offence of a very deep . colour to 
speak or write of him irreverently. The publications to 
be disseminated were no doubt really mtsonievons ; Jmt it 
would se6m that to the conspirators the great attraction of 


their calling was not the hope of converting a fallen world 
to the orthodoxy of anarohy, but the fan of outwitting 
the police and getting forbidden writings into plaoes 
which it was especially irritating to the police that tlie 
conspirators coaid reach. The indictment stated, as an 
awftu illustration of their audacity, that one of the 
barracks in which they tried to address their military 
brethren was under the very shadow of the EmpkqkwS-' 
Berlin Palace. It was because it was under this august 
shadow that the attempt had a special fascination for its 
authors. It was further set out that when, in October 
of last year, the Emperor went to Frankfort to open a new 
Opera House, tho conspirators managed to fix* d tew 
copies of one of their favourite pamphlets on a tri- 
umphal arch under which the Emperor was to pass* 
The diffusion of Socialist doctrinos oonM not have 
been very effectually promoted by hiding a few copies of 
a pamphlet amidst evergreens and flags ; bat it gave these 
childish traitors a keen satisfaction to think that a com- 
pendium of their faith would be suspended for an in- 
stant over tho sacred head of Majesty itself. The police 
had, however, by this time learnt enough of what was 
going on to make some arrests and threaten more, and 
then the conspirators met in solemn oonolave and decided 
that a great blow must be strnok, and it was ordered that, 
the chief of the police should be saturated with vitriol. 
This somewhat feminine form of vengeance is in harmony 
with tho fact that one of the leading conspirators was a 
seamstress. This charming person acted, it is said, as an 
intermediary between the different members of the asso- 
ciation, and sho evidently added intellectual to personal 
attractions ; for sho wrote or affected poetry, and a 
poem was found in her lodgings written in honour 
of tho glorious nses of dynamite. A search in the 
habitations of other conspirators revealed the possession 
of no less than four bottles of poisou labelled for the ex- 
termination of vermin, and the police had no difficulty in 
leaping to the conclusion that they were the vermin to be 
exterminated. One of the conspirators had even formed a 
vague project of blowing up the building in which the 
German Parliament assembles, and as he was a shorthand 
writer and sat in the reporters’ gallery, ho was supposed 
to have exceptional facilities for carrying his plan into 
execution. It did not appear that any of the oonBpiratora 
had taken any active steps towards carrying oat the pro- 
jects of the band. Lots had been drawn to decide who 
should saturate tho chief of the police with vitriol, but 
thero apparently the matter rested. The bottles for ex- 
terminating vermin had lost none of their contents. The 
reporter had made no definite preparation for thinning 
the ranks of the press by blowing np the gallery in which 
ho sat. What the conspirators had done was to circulate 
mischievous pamphlets on the tops of arches and else- 
where, to assure each other that they were wild and 
desperate persons ready for anything, and to implore their 
friends abroad to continue to send money to keep thinga 
going. Money, in fact, was indispensable under every 
contingency, and was as mnch a necessity after arrest aa 
before. One of the leaders explained that he had to divert 
a sum sent by a lady for general revolutionary purposes, 
and apply it towards supplementing the very meagre faro 
which, as he fonnd, was all that a Gorman prison had to 
offor him. 

The greater part of the history of this little band was 
only revealed to the police after the band was arrested. 
The arrest was prompted by a judicious guess that the 
prisoners must have been doing something very bad, and 
then evidence was obtained to show what it was that had 
boon done. The mode by which the secrets of the 
prisoners were penetrated was one habitually used by tho 
Continental police. The different members of the band 
were confined in cells, whioh they each shared with an 
ordinary prisoner who had oommitted some snob orime as 
forgery or embezzlement, and had nothing to do 
with politioal conspiracies. Tho ordinary prisoner 
was bribed with oners of relaxation, tif prison dis- 
cipline or mitigation of punishment to worm out 
the seorets of the politioal prisoner. He was to hint 
in a mysterious way that he knew where dynamite was to 
be obtained, or where a secret printing-press might bp set 
np. He was, in short, to inspire a lively regret in the * 
politioal prisoner that he had not earlier known one so 
well suited to be the friend of his bosom. Sympathy, it 
was expeoted, would lead to confidence, and the event jus- 
tified tneiSxpectation; The political prisoners told enough 
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in their hour^of ^expansion to seal their fate. There ia 
nothing in thu mode of obtaining evidence whioh ia in the 
ieaftt repugnant to thole who are oharged in Germany with 
the administration of jnstioe. It ia a stratagem to whioh 
reconme ia habitually had in France in any oaae f political 
or ordinary, where evidence ia wanted, and can be obtained 
moat easily in this way. The notion that it ia unfair to the 
feconaed would never enter the mind of the most scrupu- 
lous French or German offioial. There is only one claim 
. to fairness on the part of the accused which snch officials 
religiously respect. They will never fasten any crime on 
s( man which they do not # honeatly believe he has cora- 
, iditted. It would, perhaps, be too much to affirm that in 
tames of excitement some French or German prosecutors 
do not lea]) lightly to the conclusion that political crimes 
have been' committed by thoso who are accused of thorn ; 
but in the ordinary administration of justice those 
charged with the prosecution arc rigidly honest and 
believe in the guilt of those whom they prosecute. In 
order to convict a guilty man one way is, they think, 
as good as another. It ia just as natural and as inno- 
cent to set a spy on him in his cell as to burst open 
tho drawers in the room he lived in and take away his 
papers. The only thing to ask is whether his guilt is 
established by tbo means employed. For thiB purpose 
confessions obtained by treachery are very valuable. 
Every one who attended the trial at LoipBic, and every one 
who reads its proceedings, was, or may be, convinced that 
the account of this conspiracy was a true account. Thcro 
was no attempt made to carry the narrative further than it was 
carried by such evidence as tho public could obtain. Tbo 
conspirators said that they had formed mad and wicked 
plana, but had done nothing to carry them ont ; and the 
police left these confessions as they stood and presented 
a case where punishment was deserved, but which seemed 
of a kind rather too humble to bo brought before so 
majestic a Court as the Supremo Tribunal of tho Empire. 

But, although tho methods used to obtain evidence in 
this and similar cases create no uneasiness in the breasts 
of those charged with the execution of the law, and bring 
home to tho mind of the public that the story of the alleged 
crimes is a true one, they have an effect on tho classes 
with which tho police iB at war, which must not bo over- 
looked. The thought that treachery has been used to 
ruin their friends makes those who are still at liberty to 
carry on the contest doubly indignant and bitter. There 
seems to be something noble and virtuous in fighting tho 
police and the society which feeds and pays tho police, 
whezi the police has rccourso to black arts and treacherous 
intrigues. The general notion that something must bo 
done to give a new colouring to socioty passes into the 
notion that society has declared war against its would- bo 
reformers, and is carrying on the war in an unhandsome 
way, and thero springs up a hatred of the law, and of 
those who put the Taw in execution, which does not 
exist where society carries on tho fight in a more 
scrupulous, if less effectual, manner. But if this de- 
duction is to be made from the expediency of obtaining 
ovtdence by treachery, there is no deduction to be mado 
from the value of tho revelation itself. A more instructive 
story than this of tho little band tried at Leipsic could 
hardly be imagined. It is bocanse the conspirators woro so 
childish and pnrposoloss that their history is a typical one. 
The balk of the new enemies of socioty are very much like 
these pnerilo German conspirators. They feed on foolish 
talk, they catch at tho fringes of mad theories, they write 
hypms in honour of dynamite, and plot in tbo lodgings of 
a sympathetic seamstress. The finest thing they ean dream 
of^s to baffle the police by stioking copies of a pamphlet in 
the middle of a triumphal arch, or to plau a piece 
of wanton misohi|f like burning a steamer in a friendly 
port. Then tho time oomeB when they fool that they must 
do something more serious. They are frightened, and 
want to have accomplished something great before their 
career oomeB to an end. The police is on their track, and 
so the chief df tho police must be saturated with vitriol. Or 
they find the fqpds Bent by admirers or instigators falling 
short, and perceive that, if more money is to oome, they 
mast do something to earn it. There must be an explo- 
sion somewhere* or the love of dynamite will grow cool. 
"However we may account for it, there seems to bo a total 
absence of all not i*n of right and wrong among large 
olasses of persona who have received stne kind of edu- 
* cation, and the consideration that they will infliot un- 
merited suffering on persona who have never 1 done thpm 


any kind of harm never gives them a moment's hesitation. 
Nor are they arrested in their wickedness and folly by the 
reflection that the crime they propose to commit can 
serve qo possible purpose. The police of Germany wot^ld 
not have been in tho least weakened by its chief being 
saturated with vitriol. All that would have happened 
would have boon that one policeman would have had in- 
tense suffering or have died, and one oonspirator would 
have done a very wicked deed instead of talking of it. 
Fortunately, as in tho German case, these projeots do not 
generally go beyond talk. But there is no saying when 
very vain, weak, unprincipled and needy people may not 
really do what they are always talking and thinking of 
doing. Persons as puerile as the members of this German 
band aro really dangerous; and, although it is rather 
humiliating to society that it must keep on its guard 
against them, it would be a great mistake to despise 
them, or to ignore that there iB abroad in these days a 
spirit whioh easily passes from acts of mischief to acts of 
atrocity. 


MR. GOSOIIEN AT RIPON. 

A S Mr. Goschen was attending a purely non-political 
meeting when he spoke at Ripon, he could only 
touch on points which awake no party difference. He 
described himself as suffering under a painful privation of 
enjoyment in being excluded from the subjects of party 
strife. The horns of the huntsmen were ringing in bis ears 
all round him, but the chaso was not for him. He was 
obliged to confine himself to the tame and pale amuse- 
ment of speaking on those things as to which all agree. 
First of all, there was the House of Commons, tho 
machinery of which needs, in Mr. Goschen’s opinion, 
some recasting. It must be mado more effective, both as 
a debating and as a legislative body. But Mr. Goschen 
gavo a word of warning to thoso who think that some 
very strong measures of reform are necessary, and that 
the procedure of tho Houso must be something very 
different from what it is now. Those who think and 
hope that this can bo done quickly and easily are, as Mr. 
Goschen said, doomed to disappointment. It iB pre- 
cisely because the difficulties of making any radios! 
change in the procedure of the House of Commons spring 
from its general constitution and its permanent relations 
to tho country at large, as well as to the constituen- 
cies, that tho subject of chauging its procedure can 
be said to be outside the region of party polities. If all 
parties aro interested in mukiug tho House of Commons 
more effective, they are also all interested in guarding the 
independence of tho llonse, and seeing that it freely exer- 
cises tho very various functions which custom has gradu- 
ally assigned to it. Tho most burning of all party subjects 
has suddenly passed into being a subject on which all 
parties are agreed, and Ireland only supplies ground for 
an appeal to every Englishman to aid the Government in 4 
crushing tyranny and upholding the law. On the vexod 
question of Fair-trade and Free-trads Mr. Goschen kept 
clear of anything that could betray a party leaning by oon- 
fining himsolf to a record of his own studies. He has boon 
reading up everything, bad and good, which he thought 
could throw any light on the points in dispute. This )yas 
not a merely playful revelation of personal history. It was. 
a fruitful hint as to tho trao method of approaching many 
questions which lio just within or just without the range 
of what has become definitely associated with one party or 
tho other. With regard to questions of this kind, the one 
thing needed is to get at the facts. This is generally very. 
tcdiouB and repulsive work. But there is no other way of 
forming an opinion which will bear the test of discussion. 
As regards, for example, the numerous suggestions whioh are 
now being put forward with indisoroot eagerness by farmers 
or their frionds, there is at the command of any one who will 
go through the laborious task of mastering it, a mass of 
most instructive evidence which the Richmond Commission 
has got togothor and published. Tbo Commission has not 
as yet finished its task, but when it has done all that it was 
meant to do and has embodied its conclusions in a final 
report, it will have given Englishmen a body of informa- 
tion by whioh the assertions of partisans ean be satis- 
factorily tested, and the suggestions of amateur legislators 
be reduced to their proper level. 

At *11 these subjects, however, Mr. Gosohsh glanced in 
a light ana easy way. He kept his serious powers for the 
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topic on which he Jjplt strongly and bad really some- 
thing to say, ,f lt was on Egypt th*jt he wished to deliver 
his opinion at the present crisis, and as the present 
Govenftncnt is, with regard to Egypt, in complete bar* 
snony with its predecessor, he could say as muqh about 
Egypt at Eipon os he oould have said at a meeting of poli- 
' tiqal frionds. No one is better entitled to speak of Egypt than 
JC r ’ Goschen. He knows Egypt, ho has seen an Egyptian 
Government at work, he is alive to the ^weaknesses of 
Egyptian administration, and has had ample experience of 
fthe difficulties which must inevitably beset the working of 

system liko that of a joint protectorate. Further, Mr. 
«Gosohkn knows Turkey well; he knows the feelings, the 
# Hopes and tho fears of the Forte, what it will 
dare to do and' what it will not dare to do, what are tho 
real means of influencing it, and who are most likely to 
have influence to use. That England must retain a per- 
manent ascendency in Egypt is now a settled maxim of 
or ery one of every party. Mr. Goschen sets himself to 
ask what is the peculiar mode in which England ought to 
seouro this a&coudoncy. Other nations thought they could 
*make themselves prominent in Egypt by using dictatorial 
langc^ge, or by subterranean intrigues, or by some of tho 
more adroit forms of corruption. England must work in 
a different w&y, by choosing as her representatives iu 
Egypt men high-minded, disinterested, and fearless. The 
name of one such man whom England actually posBcssos ns 
a representative in Egypt was easily given. Mr. Colvin, 
in the critical moment of the recent mutiny, showed 
a readiness of resonreo, a boldness, and an indomita- 
ble spirit whioh may mako every Englishman prond 
of him. He induced tho Khedive to come forward 
with a mere handful of attendants in presence of the 
troops, an<fr front them as their master. Then, if tho 
Khedive had listened to Mr. Colvin’s advice, ho would 
have at once demanded the sword of tho ringleader and 
arrested him. liad this been done the mutiny would in 
all probability have boon over then and thoio. But Mr. 
Colvin could not all at once infuse the spirit of an English- 
man into an Egyptian Prince, and the Khedive, instead of 
arresting tho leader, began to parley with him, and the 
mntineers were masters of the situ&tiou. There can be no 
doubt that the qualities displayed by Mr. Colvin are, as 
Mr. Gosohen says, the very qualities brat calculated to 
impress every one in Egypt with a consciousuoss of the 
moral forces which give England an ascendency in semi- 
civilized States. Fortunately, too, India iB a prolific 
parent of men of this high stamp, and tho Indian Admin- 
istration can supply England in Egypt with an abundant 
flow of representatives high-minded, bold, disinterested, 
and having long and varied experience in the art of govern- 
ing Orientals. 

Mr. Goschen dwelt on the absolute necessity of onr 
retaining the command of oar main route to India, but he 
had far too intimate an acquaintance with Egypt, and 



thing which England ought suddenly to do to her own 
great glory, tho coflfusion of her enemies, and the aston- 
ishment of the world. Lord Granville works iu a mnch 
humbler way, but not without satisfactory results. It was 
so arranged that tho Turkish Commissioners should be 
treated with every possiblo civility, but should never be 
allowed to make anything like an examination into the 
state of the administration. Their departure was hurried, 
perhaps, by the arrival of a French ironclud, and the an- 
nounoement that an English ironclad was coming. These 
vessels were stated to be sent in order to protect the sub- 
jects of thS two Powers whioh, it was alleged, would be in 
danger so long as the native party could be stirred 
into a malignant activity by the presence or the arts 
of the Commissioners. This amounted to a very 
broad hint that the Powers had reason to believe 
that the recent disturbances owed part, at least, 
of their origin to tho intrigues of Constantinople. 
The Sultan protested that the Couimissimipi-s* were 
the most harml&u of men, and had dime no more 
than try to moke the return to order mores wilt and suro. 
This is probably a true description of what had happened, 
but not a true description of what was meant to happen. 
ThertfeC&n bo doubt that the gbjeot of the Poite during 
the late crisis has bean to bring forward a native party, 
and snake it loan on .Vnrkey and ag|inst < .England and 
France. The end has bW 4 that the; ndli rloAIrl v 
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sees Sat it cannot^San ol^^rli^ ind , 
such limits as th^control of the two Ft 
Council of NotaWea is to be assembled, 
has often been assembled in tirndfe past. Th 
be much for the members to do, even if they wer •<] 
of performing it ; but they may possibly disekw-l 
grievances and suggest some remedies. A matter H ^ 
greater importance is tho announcement that steps awfi 
be taken at once to set up a new system of justice 
nativos. This is, of all roforms, that of which Egypt 
in the greatest need. It has been talked of for years, at# 
a project for giving good tribunals to the Egyptians the#/* 
selves was a part of the, general scheme of XTudfir 
Pastia, of which the institution of the Internq£ioml» 
Tribunals was tbe other half. As was natural, England 
has strongly supported the new Minister iu hmresolve to 
signalize his accession to office by a salutary Sid popular 
reform. To keep the Egyptian Government doing what 
is best for the people may be said to be the policy of 
England, and the secret of carrying out this policy lies, 
ns Mr*. Goschen says, in the choice of representatives of 
England having the qualities on which it gave him a 
patriotic pride. to dwell. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


** 


FT1IIE recent news from Afghanistan, although not as 
JL yot fully confirmed or explained, will doubtlosH re- 
joice tho hoartB of the moral-bairior theorists in England. 
Tho Afghans havo proceeded, by thoir usual process of 
catting one unotber’s throats, several steps farther in the 
direction of that internal peace among themselves and ex- 
ternal affection towards England which Mr. Glads roNE 
bolieves to bo thoir natural condition when undisturbed by 
tho machinations of English Tories. On the othor hand, 
the abandonment of almost tho last, if not the last, section 
of the scientific barrier has been decided npon, and tho 
Russian advanco on Herat is to bo answered by an 
English rotiremont on Quetta. Tiiat all-important post 
is not, indeed, to be evacuat'd, at least os yet, and 
it will bo occupied during tho winter by a brigade 
of considerable strength. Tho enthusiasts for moral 
barriers, and nothing but moral barriers, are, how- 
ever, to be gratified by a redaction of tho garrison in 
March, and meanwhile they may comfort themselves with 
the recollection of the difficulties which General Piiaybb 
experienced last year in endeavouring to move from 
Quetta on Candali&r. That it should be as easy as possiblo 
for Russia to reach and control Afghanistan, and as diffi- 
cult os possible for England to do 90, is the ideal of this 
class of politicians as regards tho North-West frontier q f 
India. Mr. Gladstone, who apparently sharos at pndo 
their opinions and their knowledge of the facts, has not 
been able fully to gratify them as yet. Bat he has done 
his best and deserves their gratitude. Their efforts will 
doubtless be now directed to tho abandonment of Quetta; 
but as on their prinoiplos this wonld be the necessary 
corollary only of a still further advanoe of Russian trme, 
it is possible that they may await the ooonp&tion of 
Meshed or tho final conciliation of the Turkomans before 
making an urgent demand for that measure. 

Tho affairs of tho Ameer since his victory near Gandahar 
appear to have been conducted with mnch good luck, and * 
even with somo considerable amount of skill, the generals 
whom he had sent to foster insnrrootion against his rival * 
in tbe west having been seemingly much more efficient, * 
or else very mnch more fortunate, than the incapable ifbd 
unlucky commander who lost him Candahar, and wjlo 
went near to losing him his throne. Guerilla warfare had 
been going on against Ayub's governor^or some time iu 
the district of Taiwarra, between Cabll and Herat, and 
the Ameer’s emissary, Abdul Kudus, joined himself to the 
insurgents. Atub’s troops, though led by the able 
Luinab, whom he had left behind at Herat, appear to* 
havo been unable to resist this combination* A oarions 
incident of this war, aptly illustrating Lftd Salisbury’s 
parallel between Scotland in old days aid Afghanistan 
to-day, is the reported destruction by Aubia Khan, 
the guerilla chief, of his own oapital, if it may 
be so called, of Taiwarra, as assess to himself a&L 
liable to prove a harbourage for Jps enemies* The 
nows of these rqgerses must have met Ayub os he flecj^ j 
north wareja f romTarrah, and though it cannot be sqid to * 
be certainly known whether he has entfced Persia— Sir 
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epuntiy. At an earlier time Mr. Webster had, on 
similar grounds, held a post, in the Cabinet of Mr. 
Tyler. Mr. Garfield conformed to tho established 
piaotice in tho appointment of Mr. Blaine as Secre- 
tary of State. Of tho defeated candidates at Chicago 
Mr. Blaine had received the largest amount of support 
'with tho exception of General Grant, who would have 
been for many reasons ineligible. His opinions seem to be 
indistinguishable from those of Mr. Cunki.ino; but Mr. 
Blaine belonged to the same section of tho party with Mr. 
Garfield. It w&b understood to bo at his instance that 
the President performed the most questionable act of his 
short term of office, in tho appointment of Mr. Robertson 
for party reasons to an important and lucrative post. Mr. 
Conkling resented tho selection, not because bp favoured 
Civil Servioe reform, but as being in his opinion tho 
* legitimate disposer of patronage within tho State of Now 
York. The other members of the Cabinot enjoy only local 
reputation; and they may probably have been selected 
4br their administrative qualities. Tho claims of certain 
; States to representation in the Cabinet aro fully under- 
; stood dftly ny experienced American politicians. Mr. 

. Hayes, who seemed to foreigners to bo a highly respectable 
President, appears to have incurred discredit by his pre- 
ference of claimants from his own State of Ohio, of whom 
some were his personal friends. Mr. Garfield also was 
a citizen of Ohio, and his conduct would have boon 
severely criticized if he had shared tho predilections of 
. his predecessor. 

As Mr. Arthur has been a closo ally of Mr. Conkling, 

> it has hitherto been assumed that Mr. Blaine will retire 
from the Cabinet. Tho Attorney- General, Mr. MacYeagh, 
and the Postmaster- General, Mr. James, have already 
. tendered their resignations, with an intimation that the 
offer is not to be understood as moroly formal. Mr. 
Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, is also expocted to 
' retire; and, although he has continued tho reduction 
of the debt, ho is said to havo caused some loss to the 
Treasury by an error in his mode of operation. If be re- 
tires from office it might at first sight bo thought probable 
that Mr. Sherman would bo invited to resume his former 
post. No other leader of the Republican party enjoys so 
high a reputation as a financier ; but it is understood that 
■ on other grounds his appointment would be distasteful to 
the PRESIDENT. For reasons known only to American poli- 
» tioi&ns, the antagonism in tbo Convention bebwoen Mr. 

. Sherman tyid General Grant was moro bitter than that of 
- either candidate with Mr. Blaine. Mr. Arthur, as an 
active supporter of Genoral Grant, has not been reconciled 
to Mr. Sherman, who was represented by Mr. Garfield. 
Tho recent defeat of the so-called 44 Stalwarts ” in tho New 
York Republican Convention will not have increased 
Mr. Conrlino’s chances of appointment to tho office of 
Secretary of State. It might also perhaps be disagreeable 
to the President that the chief post in the Cabinet should 
be filled by one of his two reputed patrons. There are 
stronger reasons against tho employment of GeAral Gran r, 
who was believed to share Mr. Conkltng'b influence over 
Mr. Arthur. The relations among the allies aro wholly 
. changed by tbe elevation of the least conspicuous of tho 
’ throe to the highest post in the Republic. The President 
may be expected to assert his independence, and thero is 
’reason to believe that he contemplates a novel and skilful 
.. combination. If he could induce Mr. Conkling and Mr. 
Blaine to abandon their personal feud, and to enter the 
Cabinet together, tho most considerable schism in the 
Republican party would be healed, and the pretensions of 
General Grant might perhaps be safely disregarded. If 
the scheme fails, it is barely possible that General 
Grant might become Secretary of St&to ; yet it may be 
doubted whether the Senate, ovon in its present compliant 
humour, would approve so strange a nomination. To 
foreign Governments there is no reason why such an 
appointment should be unwelcome. General Grant is 
biiievqd to entertain friendly feelings to tho Powers with 
whioh she Secretary of State has principally to deal, and 
he must have a wide knowledge of international relations. 

Tho assurance given by the President in his inaugural 
. address that he would continue the policy of Mr. Garfield 
would not be too strictly construed if any change were 
, deemed desirable. It was natfiral that Mr. Arthur should 
.. defer to tho popular sentiment of the time, which he pro- 
bably shared. At that moment any deviation from the 
i ‘principles and practice of the murdered BfMdsnt tf&hlc! 
i have shocked pnblio feeling. The best, security for the' 


fulfilment of Mr. Arthur's promise . it the difficulty 
of devising an alternative course. f Like Mr. Garfield, 
the actual President is a Republican, and he is.pSrfg^ 
in common with the rest of the party, to a policy winch . 
h&B really no opponents. The Republicans have tacitly 
droppod their olaim of interference in the affairs of the 
Southern States; they now maintain sound dootginqi 
on tho subject of the currency; and they are vaguely^ 
plodgoil to some indefinite Bchemo of Civil Service xewffrm. * 
No great revolation in the system of appointment to minor * 
offices will be effected so long as Mr. Blaine, Mr. Oambron, . 
and Mr. Conkling direct tho councils of the party. MrJ 
Arthur had been suspected of heretical tendencies on<the^ 
tariff ; but he has now given his adhesion to the prevail- 
ing doctrine of Protection. He may perhaps be well 
advised in waiving for the time opinions to Which he 
could not, iu opposition to a great majority, have given 
effect. 

A short time sinoo it seomed in the highest degree im- 
probable that the Government of the United States would 
have to deal with any foreign complications. The violent 
language and conduct of the Irish population would oause 
little uneasiness bat for the strange complicity of tho 
press with lawless attacks upon England. It is said that 
native-born Americans are at present amicably disposed 
to a country which has long courted their good will, and 
this impression will bo deepened by tho President’s grace- 
ful act ut the Yorktown Centenary. Nevertheless, almost 
all American newspapers profess to desire the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. Tho crimes and the treasonable 
designs of the Land League would have been long since 
sternly repressed if they had occurred in the United 
States. The disruption of tho United Kingdom would 
bo a. fur more ruinous disaster thau the permanent 
secession of the Southern States, yet the determi- 
nation of England to provent separation by force meets 
with no American sympathies. The President and his 
Government are not responsible for popular feeling or 
language ; bat it may not improbably become their duty 
to repress criminal attempts such as the recent attempt 
to burn one of the Cnnard packets. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
trnly said that the use of dynamito is utterly repugnant to 
a high moral civilization. It may be hoped that repugnance 
will take tho form of active precautions against one of the 
vilest modes of murder. 


THE ENGLISH LAND BILL. 

rpHE reception which the draft Bill of the Farmers* 
JL Alliance — first discussed, though not first promul- 
gated, at a meeting of that body on Tuesday — has met f itt 
from the political party from which it li&s most to hopH 
has not been encouraging. Tho Radical newspapers have, 
as in duty bound, abstained from throwing actual cold 
water on the project, but they have not received it with 
anything like enthusiasm. Perhaps thiB is in part due Jo 
the remarkable frankness of Mr. James Howard and jus 
friends on some points very dear to Radical theorizers 
about what uro called tho Land Laws. For years such 
theorizers have been vociferating that primogeniture, 
entails, settlements, life-ownership, and suoh-like things 
were stifling and strangling British agriculture. De- 
prive a landlord of tho power of providing for the sup- 
port of his house and name, pnt a penalty even on * 
tho omission to make a will, and tbe whole country 
would blossom like a rose, thero would be no more 
bad seasons, tho Euglish farmer might laugh at American 
competition, and all would go well. These persons now 
find themselves completely thrown ovex$oard by the very 
body whioh they hoped, and still hopO, to use as a lever 
for tho destruction of tbe 44 landed gentry ” system. 

44 Whatever,” said Mr. James Howard, with the most 
brutal candour, 44 tbo importance of tho transfer of land, 

44 the laws of inheritance, and so forth ig ether respects 
44 might be, it was their business to deal with those sub- 
Ejects which more directly and m&teffally affect the 
44 interests of tenant-farmers.” Speakers and writers who 
have been contending , for years that nothing oan possibly 
affect these interests moro directly, and maiterially 
the very points thus thrown aside ^re naturally rather 
aghast at such a ^ejection by the persons confessedly most 
oouoemedty * 

The result has fyeen that some vexy s&lataxy .truths 
bay© been told to tbs Farmers’ AUflmoe by 4h©Ir own 
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jKitt&si friends both at the meeting and in the prose. 
M*. D. OBAlff, MlP,, told his companions at the meeting 
tihrotlj' (hat the B!H meant that the tenant was to 
supersede the landlord. The Daily News informs the 
Farmers 9 Alliance that “ where the parties can take care 
of themselves the interference of the most competent 
" M tribunal is likely to do more harm than good,” arid that 
there is “ no pretence for saying ” that the English 
fiuraper has any rights other than those given by the 
express contract he has made. Indeed the general tone of 
the English supporters of the Ministry may be inter- 
preted as carrying with it a strong suggestion that the 
Farmers 9 Alliance had better hold their tongues, vote 
/steadily for Mr. Gladstone, and boo what he will do for 
them. Nor is this at all surprising, not merely on account 
of the heresy just noticed, but becauso Radical critics of 
any intelligence cannot fail to see that such demands as 
those of the English and Scotoh agricultural agitators are 
likely to pnt their political leaders iu a position of very 
great difficulty. It is tolerably certain that English urban 
constituencies would be by no means eager to urge their 
members to vote for such a measure as that which was 
discussed at Tuesday’s meeting. It is, as even the advo- 
cates of land reform have had to confess, a simple demand 
on the part of one class that a dead lift shall bo given to 
them by legislation at the expense of another class on 
which they have absolutely no claim but that of definite 
terminable contract. To give the sonso of the so-called 
English Land Bill in a few words, it amounts to this — that 
the choice of tenants shall be takon out of the hands of 
the landlord ; that ho shall be absolutely prooluded from 
all control over tho management of the land ; and lastly, 
that all direct and indirect, increment of value in conse- 
quence of the tenant’s improvements — and under the circum- 
stances there could hardly be any other — should go to 
the tenant and bo marketable or assignable by him. 
Tho import of this last provision, which is the kernel of 
whole Bill, is unmistakable. The landlord has no voto on 
improvements in tho first place, and no benefit from them 
in the Bocond, even though tho land to bo improved is as 
essential an element, to say tho least, in the improved 
valne as the capital spent on it. An exemplification of 
this doctrine in a different, but strictly analogous, matter 
is easily given. A sempstress receives so much linen to 
make into shirts ; she expends on it labour and capital, 
in the shape of money paid for throad, light, food, &c. 
The increased selling valuo of the made-up linen, according 
to the doctrine of the Farmers’ Alliance, belongs, nut 
partly — as in justice it does, and as is acknowledged by 
the payment of wages — but wholly to her. Hor employer 
is entitled only to the original cost of tho linen, with an 
allowance, at the current rate of interest, for being tempo- 
rarily kept out of his money. This parallel — which is, lot 
x it be repeated, not in tho least unfair — suggests a difficulty 
in the way of the Farmers’ Alliance which has, as a 
matter of fact, actually made itself felt. It is evident 
that, on their principle, the labourer is a person to be 
reckoned with, and tho labourers’ advocates are quite 
fbrewd enough to perceive it. Mr. Howard, with the 
same admirable, but perhaps injudicious, frankness, ex- 
plained, we are told, to Mr. Georg k Mitchell that an 
association of farmers was naturally engaged in forward- 
ing tho interests of tho farming clasB. Other classes may 
possibly be found to object to a process of “ forwarding ” 
so natural, but at the same time so exclusive. 

It is not improbable that the agitation thus conducted, 
and conducted on similar but not identical lines iu Scot- 
land, may do some good. Tho attack on the rights of the 
Irish landlords was tolerated, and little more than tole- 
rated, by the majority of English constituencies chiefly 
because they knew nothing and cared nothing about the 
matter. There are, however, very few electors in England 
whodo not know something about the position of the English 
farmer. That very important personage, the town votor, may 
have no very ardent affection for landlords as a class, but he 
has at the same time no more ardent affection for farmers 
ob a class. He regards them as persons engaged like him- 
self in gaining a livelihood by business, and he is not 
likely to bo particularly anxious that they should 
have “ marketable securities,” if that is tho word, against 
£ loss or failure in their business which he himself does 
not, and in the 'nature of things cannot, possess. In 
Scotland the case is rather different, because in the odd 
mixture of occupations which characterises the country as 
compared with , England, the interests of the rural and 


the urban electors are more united. Bat even there the 
same argument applies in a great degree, while the no- 
torious fact that, under the system of nineteen years 9 
leases, the average Scotch tenant has nothing whatever 
to oo&plain of makes the case against tho aggressive 
occupiers stronger than in England. It is already ob- 
vious, moreover, that the action of tho farmers both in 
England and Scotland, or rathor, of tho farming agita- 
tors (for the same names constantly recur, and the 
agitation cannot bo fairly Baid to extend to more than 
a fraction of the agriculturists of cither country), is 
placing a serious political stumbling-block in the way of 
the Liberal party — a stumbling-block which is clearly seen 
if its existence is not openly avowed. They have pledged 
themselves to enfranchise tho labourers, and the labourers 
may probably bo consulted on this very point ; yot tho 
farmers, both by their deeds and their words, rnakq it 
quite clear that all they want is simply so ranch private 
advantage, and, as Mr. Grant says, the putting of them- 
selves in the place of tho landlords. This is not a 
programme at all likely to conciliate the multitudes 
whom Mr. Gladstone and his friends are by thoir own 
account longing to lead to the polling-booth. The 
demands of tho English farmer for tho whole futunfin- 
cromcnt of the laud’s valuo, and of tho Scotch farmer for 
compulsory lowering of rents and fixity of tenure, are 
from their exclusive nature things which no Government, 
however reckless, could well think of granting unless 
the preponderance of the claimants in the doctorate 
were overwhelming. Tho tenant- farming class is — to its 
credit bo it spoken— far from unanimous in making these 
demands, or any demands at all resembling them. Even 
if it made them in a mass, it does not command anything 
liko a majority in tho House or the constituencies, and in 
tho vory constituencies where it does predominate the 
Government are pledged to swamp it by admitting men of 
another class more numerous and cortain to regurd the 
particular privileges accorded to their immediate masters 
with tho bitterest jealousy. Tho situation is a highly 
curious one, and a remarkable illustration of the awkward 
effects of Mr. Gladstone’s habit of bidding reoklessly for 
the support of any claBS likely to be useful, and en- 
couraging any agitation presenting capabilities of political 
leverage. Hitherto ho has been able to dischargo the 
liabilities be thus incurs by making tho less numerous and 
more wealthy classes discharge them for him. But hore, to 
I all appearance, there may be considerable difficulty ia 
carrying out. any such operation. 


WEST CUMBERLAND. 

O F the thousnnds of tourists who visit the Lake district eveiy 
summer, it is strange that so few penetrate to the west coast. 
A lino drawn from Coniston to Derwenlwater, or at any rate to 
Buttermere, forms tho western boundary of the ordinary visitor, 
and oven those energetic porsona who cannot leave the district 
without “polishing off” Scafell, to use the favourite formula of 
Alpine and other climbers, go no further west than is necessary for 
the accomplish mont of their jpurpose. They arrive at Wastdale 
Head one evening, perhaps, from -Derwenlwater by way of Sty 
Head Pass, ascend Scafoll tho next day, and then depart by way 
of Black Sail and Scarf Gap to Buttermere. Tourists’ guides 
hurry over this portion of their task, os is natural enough, for 
there are no large hotels to be menlionod, and not many “ sights ” 
to lorin the subjects of high-flown descriptions. Yet this side of 
the country has one charm which is wanting to tho more frequented 
parts of tho district. The sea is an important element in the 
scenery j and oven in the matter of mountains the west can hold 
its own. There is no finer viow in all Cumberland than may be hod 
from a low hill, overgrown with parsley fora, and stag'a-horn moss, 
on tho way from Wastwater to the sea. Looking inland, the 
nearest shores ef the lake are hidden by a belt of larches and Scotch 
lire, beyond which the water stretches, looking black even on the 
brightest days from the reflection ca9t by the overhanging Screes. 
These rocks form a curious feature m tho landscape. They 
would descend almost perpendicularly into the lake were it 
not for vast masses of broken stone which have been 
detached from the face of the rocks and have fallen into the 
water. The slopiug bauks of looso stone thus accumulated rise 
in some placos more than half-way up the cliffs, and look like 
enormouB DUttrcssos supporting them. In parts where the fall of 
stone has almost ceased, ferns, shrubs, and even trees have taken 
root, though not in sufficient numbers to relieve the desolate ap- 
pearance of tho steep cliffs. Elsewhere the surface of the rock, 
which is rich in irou ore, shows warm tints of red where stono 
has lately fallen, and one cannot row down tho lake without 
seeing little clouds of dust rising one below another and hearing 
the sharp rattle of the falling stone. On the other side the slope 
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is mere gradual, and a winding road runs between the lake and 
the falls to the head of the volley* where the view is abruptly 
terminated by a group of high mountains. Scofell, the most 
easterly of these, in spite of its height, is not nearly so imposing 
as Great Gable, which stands in the centre, and is beyond all 
question the finest mountain in the Lake district. To the west of 
this stand KirkfulL and the Pillar, with its precipitous rock, 
which ban been fatal to more than one rookless climber. Tho 
want of trees gives a desolate appearance to the scenery, though it 
increases its grandeur ; and perhaps the dale looks best iu autumn, 
when the bracken, turning red and brown, gives warmth and 
colour to the landscape. The view in tho opposite direction 
affords a pleasant relief after tho desolate prospect inland. The 
valley opens out, and tho bills gradually slope down to tho 
level ground. The fresh green of tne fields and tho warm yellow 
of the ripening corn contrasts pleasantly with tho darker tints 
of tho thick woods; while in the distance tho Imzy grey of the 
sea forms a background to the glistening sand-hills, and, far away 
to, the west, tho Isle of Man may bo sometimes seen on those very 
clear evenings which are generally followed by rain. The river 
Irtf, After rushing rather impetuously out of the lake, sobers down 
considerably in the course of tho next few miles, and wanders 
woatward, with many windings, until it arrives within a mile of 
tho coast, where it makes an abrupt turn to tho south-east, and 
runs parallel to tho shore for a mile or so to Ibiveugluss, where it 
foijjns a common estuary with the Mite and the Esk. According 
to some old maps, it once ran into the sea at Drigg, and the sandy 
nature of the const renders it very probable that the course of the 
stream may have been thus diverted. It is recorded, too, that 
pearls were once found in great numbers at tho mouth of the 
river, and thrtb the simple country folk who gathered them at low 
water sold them for trilling sums to travelling dealers, wondering 
perhaps, like the dwellors on tho amber coasts of whom Tacitus 
tells us, why any one should coino so fur in quest of useless objects 
by which they themselves set so little store. In tho neighbouring 
valloy of the Esk is the Muncastur estate, whero woodcock were 
so plentiful up to the end of lost century that it was tho custom 
for the tenants to sell them to the lord at the cheap rato of a penny 
each. From Itavenglass a narrow-gauge railway runs along the 
foot of Muncaster Foil, bending round its north-eastern cud into 
Eskdale. It was constructed to carry iron ore from Coot 
to tho main line, hut the workings liavo been for some 
time deserted, and tho tiny trains now convoy only a few passen- 
gers. The method of signalling is beautifully simple. There are 
no officials on the line except the guard and driver, and passengers 
• hail the train as they might an omnibus, without troubling them- 
selves to go to tho nearest station. If any one happens to bo 
waiting at a station, the guard dismounts, opens tho booking office, 
issues tickets, and goes on his way again. No indecent haste cuts 
short tho pleasure of lovers of lino scenery, and the engine-driver 
lias boon known to stop to pick up a wild duck which had been 
shot and had fallen on tho line. 

The country which lies south-east of tho Sea roll range, whero 
tho valleys of tho Esk and D addon converge, is well described in 
Wordsworth^ sonnets on the latter river. It is a wild, dreary 
waste of hill and moorland , il sullen moss and craggy mound — un- 
fruitful solitudes,” whore “ desolation is tho patron saint.” One 
may walk for miles without finding any trace of human habita- 
tion, except whero some turf-cutter lias left his spade standing iu 
the peaty soil, or where the smoko rises from a solitary cottage. 
The sheep stare at on intruder with an air of confidence in their 
right to be whero they are which is generally wanting to them. 
Hero and there, especially after a wet season, one comes upon t he 
skeleton of a lamb picked clean by carrion crows. Hawks 
hover fearlessly overhead, and flocks of curlews come 
sweeping past, forgetting their usual caution in tho rarity 
of meeting with a human being. To the north of Wast- 
water, towards Ennerdalo lake, stretches Copeland Forest, 
a succession of fells almost ns wild and solitary as the 
country about Wry Nose and Hard Knot, which has just been 
described. Towards the sea, however, there is a wide tract of 
lower ground, where we roach once more the regions of men and 
railways. In the valleys of the streams which run from Copeland 
Forest are several towns and villages of interest. In the little 
market-town of Gosforth, about four miles wc&t of the foot of 
Wa&tw&ter, there are one or two quaint cottages of the seven- 
teenth century, and u fine farmhouse, probably of tho same period. 
The churchyard contains a cross, some twelve or fourteen leot 
high, in excellent preservation, which appears, from the character 
of tho decoration, to he of Scandinavian origin, though authorities 
differ on this point. A few miles north-west of Gosforth lies the 
lovely valley of the C alder, where the ruins of the abbey still 
Stand, though their appearance is rather marred by the too close 
proximity of a very ugly modern house. The abbey belonged to 
•the great Cistercian house at Furness, and a happier choice of a 
«ite could scarcely be imagined. Cold winds are effectually shut 
<oui by the hills, thickly covered with trees, which rise on either side. 
The valley slopes gently to the south-west, and from the abbey one 
n&tty trace tho windings of the river till it reaches the sea. titill 
pursuing & north-westerly course we reach Egremont, one of the 
eldest towns in Cumberland. On a hill overlooking the town some 
jnmains still exist of the castle built by William de Mesohiens 
toon after the Conquest. This William was the brother of 
fiaaul&h do Meschiens, to whom William I. granted the greater 
t of Cumberland and Northumberland, and he received from 
brother the barony of Copeland, which seems to have included 


alHheland lying between the Duddon, the Derwent, and the sea*- 
in fact, the whole Ward of Afierdale-above-Dervfent The town 
is not very remarkable, except for the fact that one of the largest 
statute fairs in Cumberland is held here ; a custom which, it is t j be 
hoped, in the interests of decency and morality, may soon fall into 
disuse. To the north of Egremont lies the chief mining district 
of West Cumberland, which was some few years ago m,a 
flourishing condition, and may well recover its prosperity With a 
revival of trade. The headland of St. Bees, with its cliffaOf rad 
sandstone, is a few miles to the west of this district. Here, as 
the legend runs, the Irish St. Bega landed in the seventh century, 
and,- in gratitude for hor prosperous voyage, founded the 
chantry named after her. It was destroved, like so many reli- 
gious houses in England, by the Danes. William de Meschiena, m 
becoming lord of the barony of Copeland, restored the chantry <m 
a very much larger scalo, and mailo it over to the Benedictine 
monks of York. Wordsworth has told the stofry of the 
foundation and varied fortunes of the abbey in the beautiful 
“ Stanzas Suggested in a Steamboat off St. Bees's Head;" 
Its site is now occupied by the Theological College. The 
Grammar School, which bus several scholarships at Queen's 
College, Oxford, was founded by Archbishop Grinaall. The port 
of Wilitchnveu is worth a passing visit, for tho Bake of the pic- 
turesque view of the town from tho quay. In 1566 the town 
consisted of only sixlmuses, and possessed one small vessel of eight 
tons. For many years afterwards tho growth of the place was 
slow; hut, aided by the wealth and influence of the Lowther 
family, it gradually increased in importance, and is now a con- 
siderable seaport. It has, too, large coal mines, which stretch 
away undor the sea for a long distance. Though there are no very 
fiue buildiugs, the general effect of tho town is pleasing enough ; 
and tho low square towers of the churchos are peculiarly well 
suited to the character of the place and its surroundings. Un- 
happily, tho most interesting of the churches is now suffering 
restoration of a kind which will ontiroly dostroy its boauty. To 
the north of Whitehaven tho country offers fewer features of 
interest. The little town of Oockcrniouth ought to be men- 
tioned, for it was the birthplace of Wordsworth ; but, when the 
Derwent has been crossed, wo find ourselves in the flatter and 
more monotonous country which roaches to Carlislo. 

The inland portion of Cumberland is interesting for the pre- 
servation of a class of farmers which now exists scarcely anywhere 
elso iu England. In tho more level country towards tho soa 
farms are in many cases largo ; machinery is extensively UBod, and 
u high farming * is not unknown. But in the hilly districts the 
yeomen, or ’statesmen, as they are commonly called, Btill survive, 
though unhappily with lessened prosperity and in constantly 
decreasing numbers. Barely owning more than eighty acros, 
and often as low as fifteen or twenty, they lead a thrifty, hard- 
working life, scarcely richer in comforts thun the labourers whom 
they employ. They live mainly on the produce of their own farms. 
Barley bread and oatmeal cakes and porridge are their staple food, 
while’ buttermilk is tho common drink of tho country. Butcher's 
meat is only oaten on high occasions, and even home-cured ham 
and bacon are used sparingly, tho greater part being sent to market. * 
In drcBs and education tho master differs little from the man, 
especially since farmers have for tho most part ceased to manufac- 
ture for themselves the grey homespun cloth which once formed 
their distinctive dress. But in spite of their fallen fortunes the 
'statesmen have not lost their family pride. They record as far 
beneath them the prr.sjwrous tenant of soveral hundred rich acres 
in tho low country, and they certainly have whatever justification 
long descent can give them. Many estates have remained in the 
same family lor three or four centuries, and we know 
of ono iu Wastdale which has belonged to the ancestors 
of its present owners ever since the Conquest. The farmhousqp, 
simple and even mean us they are, oftou contain fine old oak 
furniture. Exquisitely carvod cupboards, coffers, and long settles 
of beautiful workmanship are by no means uncommon. The women 
of the household are generally very proud of their china, and We 
have seen many specimens which would fetch large prices if they 
were put up for sale where collectors congregate. Many beautiful 
pieces of silver plate, each with its history, lie locked np in the 
oaken coffers; quaint candlesticks, forks, and spoons of rare 
patterns, and curiously wrought Bugar-tongB, which only see the 
light on solemn festivals, when the choicest dinner service is set 
on table, and tho finest linen is brought out from the press t& 
which it has lain year after year for two or three generations. It 
was from the class of 'statesmen that the greater part of the 
clergy of Cumberland were formerly drawn, and the many odd 
stones which have been told of country “ priests," as they am 
still called, appear quite probable and natural when one considers 
that they were for the most part men of little more education than 
their brothors who were still guiding the plough or following the 
sheep. The value of benefices in the county was, and still is as a 
general rule, exceedingly small, and a clergyman’s simplest means of 
eking out his very scanty stipend was by returning to the kind of 
work which he had been accustomed to do in his youth. Them 
are some amusing stories in Dickinson's Cumbrimn turning upon an 
unexpected visit of the bishop, who finds the parson of the parish en-; > 
gaged in sheep-washing or some euch rural pursuit One poverty* J- 
stneken incumbent, bolder than his fellows, replied to the bishop's 
reproach that he was quite willing to leave off helping his neigh- 
bours if hie lordship Woul^ find him a sufficiency to live ttpoh 
without such Work— a retort which briefly expresses the whole 
merits of the case. 4 
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Another survival from 'bygone days may indeed be of less his* 
torical interest, but it tno;e nearly affects the traveller’s comfort. 
In^ West Cumberland it is possible to find inns which have 
neither been glorified into hotels nor degraded to tho rank of 
public-houses* The innkeeper is as often an not also a farmer, and 
the advantages of such an arrangement are obvious enough. The 
inn itself is generally a long, low stone building, covered with 
roughcast. The surface of the whitewashed walls is pleasantly 
broken by a facing of grey slate round the door and windows, 
while the stone horse-block, the steps loading up to the loft, and 
the poping of the low garden-wall are scoured w ith the red iron- 
ojp in which the district abounds. Tho old-fashioned flowers in 
&e trim little gArdon heighten the effect of colour, and from tho 
open stable-door comes a fresh healthy smell of dried bracken, 
which is used for litter instead of straw. Tho outer walls 
of tho house are generally very thick, for stone may often be had 
for the trouble of carting it; but the bed rooms tiro for tho most part 
separated only by wooden planking papered over. Tho conse- 
quence is that the movements of one’s neighbours may be heard al- 
most as clearly as on board a mail steamer; but after a day’s walking’ 
across the fells neither snores nor coin elation can keep one awake. 
At whatever hour you may arrive, fried ham and eggs, tho stand- 
ing dish in Cumberland, will be served smoking hot at a quarter of 
an hour’s notice in the smallest and most comfortable of sitting- 
rooms. Tho floor may be of stone, but it ih spread with warm 
rugs, and one soon grows accustomed to tho slight elevations and 
depressions in the surface. Tho chairs have heavy oak frames, 
broad rush seats, and arms which satisfy tho desire for some slight 
support, without inducing premature slumber after dinner. A 
miscellaneous collection of pictures lines tho walls. Coloured 
portraits oftoyal personages are as plentiful as prints of champion 
wrestlers, A brewer’s advertisement, in red and gold on nno side 
of the chimneypieco is balanced by double-distilled whisky, in 
black and silver, on the other. A certificate of tho host’s enrol- 
ment as a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows is 
flanked by two black frames full of funeral cards, and above tho 
fireplace hongs a sampler worked by tho has less thirty yoars ago. 


QUEEN ANNE'S SOX. 

TXTJIILE the fact of Queen Anne’s decease is ono of tho best 
VV known truths of history, most people who liavo passed tho 
ago of examinations do not remember tlmt she had any son at all. 
Yet Quoen Anne, or, to bo moro accurate, the Princess Anne, 
was the mother of seventeen children, of whom only ono survived 
to the sgo of eleven. This was tho little Puko of Gloucester. A 
sorvunt of the Duke, a "Welshman, named Jenkin Lowis, wrote a 
little memoir of tho child, which is now very rare, or, rather, not 
to bo obtained at all. Macaulay, “who had seen almost everything 
which related to the reign ot William III., never mentions it, ’ 
though Macaulay lived for many years at J lolly Lodge, near Hamden 
House, whore the little Duke of Gloucester passed most of his limited 
timo in this world. Mr. W. J. Loftio has just reprinted Jenkin 
Lewis's tract, with a brief introduction. The little book has a 
pathetic sort of interest; the details of tho young Duke's lifo are 
quaint and amusing, and, as there are but two hundred and 
fifty copies of the volume (published by Mr. Stanford), the fresh 
edition is likely soon to become us scarce as the old ono. As tho 
book cannot come into the hands of many readers, wo propose to 
give a brief account of the adventures of “ Lo Ties Puissant 
Prince,” as the child was called when he received tho Garter in 




nlliam, Duke of Gloucester, was horn on the 24th July, 
1689. He was a child of that stormy year of tho Revolution, 
when tho Princess Anno chose to follow her husband and tho 
rising sun rather than to go with her father and tbo declining 
luminary of the Ilouee of Stuart. The baby was a very weakly 
child, and most people forecast his early late. Ilis first ex- 
periences of life took the shape of 44 convulsion-fits,” and “ all 
encouragement was offered for any ono who could find a remedy 
for convulsion-fits.” Though these were tho dkys of I>r. 
Radcliffe, a belief in amateur physicians seems to have possessed 
the minds of the Royal parents. Just as in a fairy tale, when 
the King offers half his Kingdom to the person who will heal his 
daughter, people crowded to Court with their private nostrums. 
u Among the countrywomen that attend oil, Mrs Pack, the wife 
of a Quaker, came from Kingston Wick, with a young child in hor 
arms of a month old, to speak of a remedy which had restored 
her children.” Prince George chancing to observe that the wife 
of a Q uak er was a healthy-looking woman, Mrs. Pack was ap- 

S ointed to be the Prince’s nurse. The Prince recovered from his 
ts, the nurse it waa that died— some yearn later. On this sad 
occasion the Duke of Gloucester displayed his early possession of 
a Royal quality. “ The Queen asked him if he was not sorry that 
his muse was dead. He said 4 No, madam J for at this early age 
he had the faculty of forgetting even his greatest favourites when 
w of sight.” In this trait Mr. Gold win {Smith will recognize the 
dimate rascality and iuatinotive selfishness of princes. The Duke, 
after recovering from his convulsive tits, was carried, for the 
country air, to my Lord Craven's house at Kensington Gravel Pits. 
Somewhat later Camden House woe taken, and the Prince was 
driven out in a coach drawn by horses “ which were no larger 
» good mastiff” 1 In 1693 he suffered * from an ague; 
hut Dr. Radclifib prescribed the Jesuit’s Powder (quinine), of 


which the Duke took largo quantities “most manfully.” Ilis 
earliest articulate words, it is interesting to philologists to 
loom, were monosyllabic radicals, Qig and l)y ) the latter 
of which we feel certain that many students will connect 
with the Aryan I) yam, Rut it appears, on Mr. Jenkin 
Lewis’s evidence, that l)y was only short for Mrs. Hutchinson's 
maid, Lewis now observed in tho Duko a truly Royal lovo fox 
horses nnd drums. For tho remainder of his olovon years his 
Royal Highness incessantly played at soldiers, and displayed a 
becoming ambition and martial temperament. For what were 
Priuces born but the glorious game of war P The little Duke 
could conceive of no moro noblo exercise, and (after a brief interval 
of wishing to be a carpenter or a smith) was drilliug his 
servant’s sons, and planning fortifications, and vapouring with 
sword and pistol, all day long. Tho faithful Lewis told hiui 
anecdotes of Cracar, Alexander, and other martialists, and oven 
learned fortification, to win the favour of tho little Duko. 
Rut Dr. Prat, tho hoy’s tutor, was jealous, and himself took up 
the Btudy of military engineering, “ which did not so properly 
belong to his office, or his cloth, and thereby deprived another of 
the opportunity of being employed. 1 ’ This undcricnl action of 
I)r. Prat's chagrined the faithful Jenkin, and ho withdrew from 
tho lifo of a Court to tho service of a French merchant in Roan, 
as he spells ljouon. Rut this is anticipating the course of his 
narrative. * 

The little Duke’s first guards were twenty boys from Kensington, 
accoutred with paper cups and wooden swords. In 1694 he was 
breeched, and, being displeased with the lit of his garments, 
ordered his guards “ to put tho taylor on the wooden horse, which 
stood in the presence room, for the punishmeut of offenders, os is 
usual in martial Jaw.” At this timo his Royal Highness’s toe# 
44 turned out as naturally as if ho hadrenlly been taught to do so,” 
a grace which charmed all who were acquainted with his person. 
Though active and lively, ho was always ailing, and seems never 
to have been able to go up and down stairs without help. At one 
timo ho conceived that ho could go nowhere wil bout two people 
to hold him, and ho persisted in this fancy till his father ex- 
plained to him, and illustrated with cuts, t lie nature and properties 
of the birch. Rut this seems to have been tbe only time that be 
was whipped, and his poor little life was a happy ono enough. 
The Queen quarrelled wit h Princess Anno in a sisterly wuy, and de- 
prived her of her guard. Tho littlo Duko, who was exercising 
Lis boy soldiers nt Kensington, ventured to tell her Majesty “ 4 that 
liis mamma once hod guards, but had none now,’ which, it was 
said, surprised the Queen a good deal.” The King ga\o the boys 
twenty guineas ; uiul, Kid to tell, these Pnctorians waxed wanton. 
“ They wore very rude, presuming upon their being soldiers; and 
would challenge men, ancl fall on many people as they enmo to 
and from Kensington to London, which caused many complaints.’’ 
Such are the dofects of tho military character and the dangers of 
a standing army. At that time tho “ Scots Dragoons ” were re- 
viewed by tho King in II) do Park. 41 They were as good troops,” 
says Jenkin, “as ever I saw; with caps, and turn 1 *, and great 
basket-hiltcd swords, very long.” Tho Duko observed these swords 
with interest, and commanded his cutler to malm him a claymore, 
with which he would “ swagger about the presence room.” With 
these martial tastes tho little Duko combined an unaffected aver- 
sion to tho exercises of religion, which, says Bbhop Unmet, 14 ho 
understood beyond imagination”; nor could lie bo induced to 
attend family prayers. TI10 (tliurch, therefore, lost less than tho 
Army, it may be, by lm death. His memory was good, but he 
maiidv used it in learning tho terms of war by land nnd sea. Ho 
even thought out a very notable stratagem whereby to disconcert 
boardcia in a naval battlu. “When wo nro at. sea,’’ ho would 
observe, “ l will cannonade my enemies and then lio by ; so niuko 
them believe they may board us. I will send n boy up to ibo lop* 
masts to let full from tlionco a bag of prasr, that v\ lion tho enemy 
came to board us they will fall down by means of tho prase, and 
I and my men will rush from tho corners of (ho ship and cut 
them to pieces.” In this young general’s opinion, tho countries 
which a British commander should aim at subduing are France, 
Hungary, and Turkey. Had lie lived, ho meant to conquer them 
in detail, uor has the feat yet been accomplished by the forces of 
tho House of Ilanover, now happily settled ou tho throne which 
the young Duko did not survive to occupy. When invested with the 
Garter ho said, 44 Lewis, if I light any moro battles, I will give 
harder blows now than ever.” And ho really thought, by being 
Knight of tho Garter, he ought to become braver auu stouter than 
heretofore. 

Rut, alas! tho “Ties haut, Trfcs Puissant, et Tr&s Hlustra 
Prince, Guillaumo,” grow no stouter. The ceremonial of his 
eleventh birthday, Juiy 24, 1700, left him 14 fatigu’d ami indis- 
pos’d.” On tho 26th ho was hot and feverish. They bled nnd 
mistered the child, and he died in n delirium on the 30th of July. 
Hi# funeral was stately, and was attended by Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, his tutor-in-chief. It hail been arranged that Burnet, 
while acting as tutor, should spend no less than ten days yearly 
in his diocese. 44 Such,” says Mr. Loftio, 44 wore tho notious pre- 
valent at the beginning of tho eighteonth century as to tho duties 
of the episcopal office.” Burnet could return to thorn now. llo 
had read the Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospels to this careless littlo 
Prince, and had for two years conversed with him about geography, 
and 44 the forms of government in every country, with the inte- 
rests and trade of that country, and what was both good and bad 

it. k . * The Inst thing I explained to him was tho Gotbic 
constitution, and tho beneficiary und feudal laws.” Possibly all 
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never wantonly and unnecessarily harrows the feelings of his readers, greatest outrage on the port of a translator from which Mr. 
If he wishes to touch their hearts, he produces the desired effect, Turguenief has ever suffered was committed by the English traus- 
not by the vulgar means which lie at the door of every literary lator of “ On the Evo.” Of this particular version a Russian 
surgeon or undertaker, but by appeals to their highest sympathies, critic remarked that it was a model of everything which 
Even when he was most in earnest arid least in hope, when he a good translator should avoid ; and no wonder, considering that 
began to call attention by his “ Notes of a Sportsman/ in the time the book swarms with such abominations as the amplifying of the 
of tbo Emperor Nicholas, to the sad condition of the enthralled words, exactly characteristic in their simplicity, “ the larks sang, 
peasantry of Russia, ho never resorted to such descriptions of the the quails called,*’ into “the larks were singing above them, and 
knout or the dungeon as form a great puvt of the “properties” the chant of birds was to be heard all around/ and such utter 
of the inferior dramatists who have brought similar subjects on blunders as the statement that a sculptor, who really jumped up 
the stage. and kicked himself throe times behind, “ bent his knee three times, 

This reticence, this self-restraint on his part, greatly enhances each time touching the ground with his forehead.” But the un- 
the charm of his work. Scarcely any other novelist has ljecn kindest of all the translator’s offences was this. Mr. Turguenief 
able to produce such marked results by such simple moans, to describes his enthusiastic heroine as suddenly discovering ogji 
produce a striking portrait by so few strokes. Take as an instanco morning tbnt sho was in love. In Bpito of the sunlight, he goes 
of his extraordinary faculty of rapid and correct sketching, the on to say, sho suddenly opened her arms and exclaimed. “ Oh I if’ 
figure of Lenoin, the German music-master, in “ Liza.” The poor old I10 only loves mo 1 ” The translating “ traitor 99 makes him affirm 
artist has but a very small part to play, and but seldom emerges that the young lady, “ unabashed by the light that shone in upon 
from the background. But ho can never be forgotten by any one her — threw off the clothes.” The force of bathos could no further 
who bus reacf that story might. What has oeon snid of Mr. go. The American reprint of this precious production claims, on 
Turgueniefs figure-pieces applies equally to his landscapes. A its titlc-pngo, to be provided u with amendments.” But this 
few words serve to bring viviilly before our eyes the scenes through almost splendidly mendacious passage remains unamended.. The 
which move the characters of his tales — the level plain, green in explanation of the blunder seems to be that the translator mistook 
Bpring, and golden in autumn, and white in winter; the steep bunk the Russiun word oh y a tie, “ embrace,” for odeyalo , “ a counter- 
leading down to the slow river; the “dreamy” forest, with its pane.” They both begin with the samo letter. England owes 
columned aisles. In the same way his village or town interiors are Mr. Turguenief amends for sue *4 an outrage. We trust that bis 
rendered by the fewest of touches more distinctly mid permanently present visit to our shores may servo to efface its memory, 
visible than the majority of similar pictures on which the labour 

of long hours has been lavished. Of one other charm of his works, z=z 

their exquisite felicity of diction, it is useless to speak here. It 

can only bo appreciated by those who can read them in the THE DRAINAGE OF THE ROMAN CAMFAGNA. 

original Russian. 

We have ulready assumed that our readers are familiar with fTl HE researches, published two years ago, of Professor Klebfi of 
Mr. Turguenief ’a principal works. Almost all that he has Prog, and l'rolessor Tomnmsi-Orudeli of Romo, on. the nature 

written has been translated iuto French aud German. And in a- lJ d origin of malarious fever have not only proved of importance 
America English translations have been published of “ Fathers in the development of the germ-theory of disease, but suggest his- 
and Sons,” “ Smoke,” “ Dmitry ltoudine,” and “ Spring Floods,” toricnl questions ot the greatest interest, towards the solution of 
as well as reprints of versions which had previously appeared in which some steps have already been taken. In the current number 
England, including those of “Liza,” “On the Eve,” and some of the l*raetitianvr there is a most instructive paper by Professor 
Bhort pieces. So that there is but small excuse for any one’s Tommasi-Orudeli, summing up the results of lormer publications 
remaining stolidly ignorant of Bomo of the finest work which any on the nature of the microscopic plftnt by which malaria is pro- 
novelist has ever produced. It is to be hoped that the trans- duced, and discussing more fully the historical side of the matter, 
lator to whom Air. Turguenief has confided the translation of some llow is it that the (Jampagna, now so deserted, was once popu- 
of his most exquisite tales will soon be able to accomplish his Ioub ? IIow is it that it was not .merely inhabited, by people who 
task. Among their number may be specially mentioned “ Faust,” could livo nowhere else, but that it was studded with the villas of 
that wondrous study of the new world opened by the perusal of wealthy Roman proprietors, who chose for their places of recrea- 
G 00 1 he’s work before the astonished gaze of a girl who had been tion spots now shunned as the worst haunts ot disease P The 
brought up in as complete an ignorance of fiction, whether in prose question 1ms oiten been asked, but till lately 110 answer has been 
or verso, as was enjoyed in the matter of reading and writing by ollered which rested on any basis of fact or science. The answers 
the heroine of the “Goldon Butterfly " ; and “Moomoo,” the story were all guesses, because tlioy wero made, first, in ignorance of 
of a deaf and dumb giant of a man wlio cured for nothing in the the true nature oi the disease itself against which the ancient in- 
world but his dog, and was compelled to kill it because it first habitants of the Oampagua contrived to struggle with success, and, 
despised and then disturbed tliougrcat ladv whose house-porter he secondly, before any sufficient excavations had been made to show 
was— a story in reference to which Air. Carlyle said to the whether, os has been conjectured, there was in old times a corn- 
present writer, “ 1 think it is the most beautiful and most touch- pleto system of drainage of which the outward traces are now lost, 
uig B tory I ever read.” Of the immense amount of light thrown Tho transfer of the seat of Government from Florence to Rome, 
upon recent events in Russia by Air. Turguenief ’s later works, and the consequent extension aud partial rebuilding of the new 
beginning with “Fathers and Sous,” mid ending for tho present capital, have caused many new excavations to bo made insida the 
with “Virgin Soil,” iL is unnecessary to speak. That has been city itself. Outside the walls the same thing has happened. Many of 
universally acknowledged. Still more will the dark places of tho landed proprietors are now busy on improvements, in the couree 
revolutionary Russia bo illumined when his forthcoming novel of which now facts ns to the soil and drainage ot the Oumpagna have 
appears, in which he proposes to show how great a gulf divides come to light; ami, besidos this, various excavations have been 
the Socialism of Russia from that of Western Europe. But we undertaken with tho direct object ot solving.a problem which haB 
will not now touch upon any vexed question. % now a practical as well as an . archaeological interest. If the 

We have said something about Air. Turgueniefs merits as an Cumpugua was habitable and forlilo in the days of the lemons, 
artist. We will now devote a few lines to his moral teaching, there is hope that it may be made so again. The economic gain 
Seldom has there lived a writer of fiction whoso work has been to Italy, could this be done, would be enormous, not only from the 
from first to last at once so lofty and so pure. With tho subtlety vast spaces which would then be reclaimed to cultivation, but 
of a French novelist he has combined the healthy and vigorous from the thousands of human lives Baved from death or permo- 
humanity of Buch writers of our own as Scott or Thackeray, nent enfeeblement. Malaria is often fatal; but even a Blight 
And therefore his works may be ns highly valued for their moral attack, as any one who has sufiored from it knows to his cost, may 
as for their, aesthetic merits. One fault has somotimes been laid he for years a serious injury to the constitution, and may diminish 
to their charge, that of being over sad. It is true that, the by a heavy percentage, even when a man looks outwardly healthy, 
Slavonic melancholy often casts a shade over their scenes, and his number ot working days throughout the year, 
their melodies are, like Russian folk-songs, frequently set in a The researches of JL’rolesBor Kiebs and 1 rofessor Tommasi- 
minor key. But that Mr. Turguenief is a genuine humourist, Orudeli, now generally accepted by the . medical profession, 
capable of exciting the healthiest of laughter, cun never bo established that malaria is due to a specific microscopic plant 
doubted by any one who has read his tale called “ The Dog,” which exists in the soil of certftin districts -and fioats in 
which has been translated in Temple Bar , or his as yet unbans* the atmosphere above it. This plant, when inhaled and ab- 
lated dramatic sketch entitled “ A Breakfast at the House of the sorbed, finds in the human body conditions favourable for ite* 
Marshal of the Nobility.” growth and reproduction, and it prospers and multiplies at the 

We will conclude with a few words about the translations of expense of the organism in which it dwells. The mode. of com* 
Mr. Turgueniefs works. Those in German are usually quite bating it is twofold— first, to find euitable and, if possibles 
faithful, but are sometimes a little heavy in style. Those in inexpensive remedies for it and prophylactics against it; and 
French are for the most part excellent, having been executed secondly, to prevent, if possible, its generation and multiplication 
under the author’s eye. But some of the English versions in the Boil itself. The conditions necossAry for its development 
are os bad as bad can be, The translation of “ Smoke ” from have been found to be-7-firBt, a temperature of not less than 
the French, which appeared in 1868, was probably the worst 6o° to yo 9 Fahrenheit ; secondly, a moderate, but not excessive,, 
version of any book ever made. It is a rare book now, having, degree of permanent humidity; and, thirdly, a free supply of oxy- 
We believe, been suppressed in consequence of a single shot fired gen. “ The absence of any one of these three conditions is sufficient , 
by one of our contemporaries. As specimens of its merits the to arrest or render impossible the development and multiplication, 
inkming may bo taken : — “ Au fond, e'est un imbecile,” appeared of this organism.’ 9 It is necessary to cleaV our minds from the old 
fa English as “ He is quite a child, at the bottom’ 9 ; and where prejudice that faalaria exists only, or even chiefly, fa marshy soil, 
the author said that his charming heroine, in consequence of her The Campagna, as it happffiis, is not really marshy. Froisssor 
fang troubles, “ avait uu peu moigri,” the translator made him Tommas^CrSdeli !• of opmicm that, speaking rough}y, two-thirds 
declare that she had “ grown a little stouter.” But perhaps the of the mplar^-»trick«i districts fa Italy are situated on -JUtyghffi* 
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that the most suitable way of celebrating it would be to bold a 
two days’ meeting, to which the best shots of other Societies 
should he invited, a sub-committee set to work to bring together 
such a gathering of English Archers as would use their bows in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. This gathering took place on the 
1 2th and 23th instant in the Society’s grounds in the Regent’s 
Park, and the competitors numbered 65. Of these rather more 
than half were Royal Toxophilites, and the rest were for the most 
part good allots selected from the Woodmen of Arden, the 
west Berks, and other. Societies. A very handsome silver jug, 
presented to the Society in 1834 by William IV., was shot for, in 
. addition to numerous money prizes, and a handicap, based on the 
first day’s shooting, gave an extra zest to the final struggle. Twelve 
pairs of targets were used, the ordinary York Round was shot — 
i.e. 72 arrows at 100 yards, 48 at 80, and 24 at 60 — and the shoot- 
ing occupiod just fivo hours each day. This is not the place to 
describe at any ldhgth the details of the contest. They would be 
unintelligible to many of our readers, and without interest to 
othera; and the select few who would appreciate them must 
therefore refer to the full report in the Field of October 1 5. It 
may, howevor, be stated that Mr. Palairet, the champion, made 
the first score, and a finer one thnn ho has yet made in public ; nor 
has it ever been exceeded at any of the public mootings, except 
by that prodigy of modern bowmen, the late Mr. Horace Ford. 
Mr. PAlairet's score was 1,062 from 210 hits. Next to this, but 
some way behind, was Mr. Rimingtons score of 872 from 194 
bits; then came Mr. Bridges with 835 from 191 hits; Mr. Prescot 
with 806 from 190 hits; Mr. Piers Legb with 775 from 181 hits; and 
Mr. Pardoe with 753 from 175 hits. Those were the Bix top scores, 
the first three being made by members of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society and the next three by members of other Societies. These 
scores, with the exception of Mr. Palairets, were, however, not 
fair specimens of what the performers cun do and have recently 
done. This may be accounted for in many ways. It is late in the 
soason for archery ; there was a strong wind blowing during the 
whole of the 100 yards’ shooting, the light was very bad on both 
afternoons, and every one wus complaining of the cold. In addi- 1 
tion to these drawbacks, the importance of the occusion and the ! 
knowledge that much was expected of thorn may have had a 
demoralizing effect on the nerves of the competitors. The best 
gold of the meeting was made by Mr. Bridges at the 80 yards' 
range on the afternoon of the second day, and it all but broke the 
pinhole. Five hundred other golds were made (of which Mr. 
Palairet contributed 23), and no were central enough to be 
measured — this being done by Mr. Follett, who acted as iudge. 
The number of golds is significant, if it be mentioned that in 
1791, at a grand gathering of nearly two hundred archers 
at Blaoklieath, the gold was only struck seven times during 
the day, whilst two persons were slightly wounded by standing too 
near the targets. From there being no details in the records of 
the Society of the scores made at its first target meeting in 
1781, no comparison with last week’s results is practicable. It is 
known, however, that there were eleven shooters ou the occasion, 
and that they made 29 hits between them ; but no information is 
to be found as to the number of Arrows shot, the range, or the size 
of tbe targets. It may be safely asserted that, as a rule, the 
number of arrows being equal and the size of the targets the 
same, tbe gold would be more frequently struck now than 
the target was then. It is during the present generation that 
archery has received its greatest impetus. Numerous clubs have 
sprung into being, and the standard of archer 7 lore among 
the better shots is considerably highor. Mr. Ford’s book, Archery: 
its Theory and Tractive, has been in such demand that it is not 
to be met with now except by chance at a bookstMl ; but it has 
done good work, and its sensible advice has been carefully 
studied by those who were anxious to get the best hints on the 
subject. No two men ever shoot exactly alike, and it is sur- 
prising to find how few there are who have adopted Mr. 
Ford’s principle of aiming, to which much of his fine shooting was 
doubtless due. The ways of aiming are so multitudinous and in- 
explicable that it is no longer Bafe to trust the old maxim that a 
mac is known by his aim, not by his arrow. As a matter of fact 
it is by his arrows he is known nowadays, for every archer must 
have his name or distinctive mark upon them. The Setter shooting 
has helped to improve the quality of the bows and arrows, ta&de 
of wood thoroughly seasoned and scrupulously “ clean,” they are 
turned out with a strength and finish that are the envy and de- 
spair of even skilled American workmen. And so, with excellent 
materials, good examples, a thorough mastery of the art of shoot- 
ing, and an abandonment of the pet theory of drawing the arrow 
to the ear, archere are plentiful enough now who would have 
astonished tbe merry outlaws of Sherwood Forest. 

Although the Society has lost several volumes of minutes of 
its proceedings, and iu spite of the scant records of its early 
shooting, many curious and interesting facts remain in its books. 
Some relate to wagers between members from 1834 to 1869, 
and it seems they were frequently won by men who backed them- 
eelveB to Blioot birds or rabbitB with bows and arrows. Some 
describe particular feats — such as when a member in one minute 
shot twelve arrows into a mark 2 feet square at 46 yards, or when 
another put ten successive arrows into a sheet of paper 8 inches 
square at 30 yards. There was a rule of tbe Society that no 
game or pastime, except archery, should be played in the grounds ; 
.but it appears that one target day in 1839, wfitn rain had put a 
- stop to. tne shouting, three members were seen actively engaged 
in a certain diversion, commonly known under the name of “ pitch 


ani toss.” Attention was called to the infraction of the rule, and 
the Committee were directed to fine the delinquents as. 6 tL each 1 
hut it was whispered that the Chairmen of the Committee had 
himself acted as umpire during the illegal pastime, and the matter 
ended by his being fined 2s. 6 d. and the others f*. each. Two 
unsuccessful attempts were made recently to introduce lawn- 
tennis into tbe grounds where it would not interfere with the 
shooting; but it was considered too formidable a rival to 
harbour in the samo camp with archery, and the proposal 
was rejected. Tbe rule about wearing green or black coat* 
on target days is strictly observed, and only last week a member* 
was fined for disregarding it. The uniform is as simple aa possible 
now, being merely a green coat with the Society’s buttons and % 
green cap. In Sir Ashton Lever’s time it was more elaborated 
and consisted of grass-green coat with the proper buttons, bum 
waistcoat and small clothes, Hessian boots, ana hat turned up* 
on the right side with a black feather ; and on grand publio occa- 
sions ladies used to dress iu the uniform of the different Societies' 
represented. But then these great gala gatherings that were held, 
nearly a century ago occupied a far more exalted place in the* 
estimation of the public, and naturally, for they were conducted* 
with much pomp and pageantry and music, and, moreover, archery’ 
as a pastime was in the heyday of youth, requiring some outward 
glitter to encourage its growth. Archery meetings, not too* 
lrequent in those days, were more fashionable and talked about 
because they were bo picturesque in themselves and because there' 
word none of the counter-attractions that abound now. The* 
modern public meetings are shorn of most that would at- 
tract spectators, for the competition is so keen and all-absorbing* 
that men prefer to be without noise or distraction of any sort. 

The Society bos begun its aecoud centennial career under favour- 
able auspices, and it is to be hoped that, having so successfully 
weathered the storms of the last hundred years, it may have< 
strength and vitality to hold its own against all comers. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT PARI&L 


T HE interruption of telegraphic communication owing to the- 
destruction of overhead liues by the late gale will no doubt 
again bring up for discussion tho subject of underground wires. 

It iB well known that this system has the advantage of being pro- 
tected from wind and snow, which so often cause interruptions in 
aerial lines ; but not only do long subterranean lines sutler from 
the retardation of tbe signals, caused by a static charge produced 
by induction, and also irom interference one with the other by 
the inductive effect of the starting and stopping of each other’s 
currents, but also such lines, however carefully jointed and laid, 
give much trouble, from the failure of insulation, as gutta-percha^ 
the substance most generally used for the purpose of coatiug the 
wires, <§ perishes ’’—that is to say, becomes brittle and lull of 
minute cracks — after a comparatively short time, unless it be kept- 
always moist, as it is in cables laid under water, which are very 
durable. The problem of finding some cheap insulating substance 
which shall not act chemically on the wire, which can be readily 
joined, and which will not deteriorate by age, has long engaged- 
the attention of electricians, and we had hoped to find some result* 
of their research at the Paris Exhibition. But as yet it would 
appear no practical solution of the problem has been found. Some* 
years ago Professor Abel announced to the Society of Telegraph' 
Engineers that there were groat hopes amongst chemists of getting* 
a good insulator by combining a black substance which remaius in 
the retorts after the distillatiun of Ozokerit or fossil wax with 
india-rubber und other substances. Some examples of compounds* 
of this product are exhibited ; but thus far they have come so little* 
into use, that the important question of their durability is not 
yet answered. The same may be said of the wire coated with 
plaited cotton soaked in paraffin wax which is now so extensively 
used by the Telophone Company for making connexions in houses. 
So important is this question of insulation, that electricians actually 
consider worthy of notice so complicated a device as that of laying: 
wires in iron tubes filled with liquid paraffin with an apparatus for* 
supplying any loss which may occur by leakage. 

We have before pointed out the importance of insulation in* 
connexion with electric lighting and transmission of energy, and 
we must again insist on tbe point. Insulation, or rather the- 
failure of insulation, is now the great difficulty in the way of any 
oxtenBive system of transmitting large currents produoed by high- 
electromotive force. Without wishing to be alarmists, we must 
point out that, at all events as for as English experience goes, the 
danger of failure from giving way of insulation has hardly arisen 
for the time since our electric light lines have been bud is not long 
enough to test the durability of the system of insulation. Further, 
the weak points of a line are always at the joints, and it is not. 
until a very extensive system has been laid down, necessitating a. 
very large number of joints, that tbe durability of any system of 
underground insulated conductors can really be tested. Now, for 
the transmission of the currents for lighting or driving machinery, 
such large leads are used that any extensive use of tne overheaq. ^ 
plan would be very dangerous, especially in towns, where the 
breaking of a wire passing over a crowded thoroughfere is almost 
certain to cause injury and loss of life— so that tne underground 
system alone remains for practical purposes. In connexion with 
the subject of insulation, it is interesting to notice the ohnnge of 
system whiqk has been made at Paris in the Siemens, electric 
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tramway. At Btriio, where a somewhat * extensive lioe has been 
2iid f the road passes otter porous sandy soil, which rapidly drains 
tha sur&oe. Hers a Conductor is used, laid on the ground on in- 
sulators. Ths sains plan was, ws believe, tried on the short line 
from tils Place de la Concorde to the Palais de 1 ’Industrie ; but 
the rainy weather prevented' its success, by destroying the insula- 
tion, and the tramcar now is supplied with its current by moans of 
a copper bar supported on poles beside the line. The bar has a 
deep groove cut in its npper surface, in which run two little blocks 
of copper, supported on wheels, and attached to the car by 
flexible wire ropes. This, of course, is a return to the overhead 
system, and on long lines must be expensive, from the number 
of poles required. The overhead system has already shown its 
v weakness for telegraphic purposes, and latterly we find that it 1ms 
t a tendency to produce misdirection of energy on the part of some 
animals ; if we take up a text-book of practical telegraphy we are 
pretty sure to find a chapter headed “ Spiders." At first the unini- 
tiated reader naturally imagines this to be a term of art, and pic- 
tures a spider to himself as a many-leggcd pole, or a support 
for insulators with numerous anus; but the real fact is that 
the chapter is about common spiders, for in Europe they find 
the cup-shaped hollows of the telegraph insulators convenient 
places to deposit their egg-bags. These and the webs of the parent 
spiders get saturated with moisture and dirt, and so diminish tho 
insulation of the line. In Japan, however, spiders, despising such 
petty mischief, often Bpin a thick curtain of gossamer from the 
wires to the ground many miles in length in the course of a single 
night, and so destroy tho* insulation altogether and completely in- 
terrupt all communication. These instances may be put down to 
pure malice ; but wo cannot help pitying creatures which waste 
their valuable time in doing unconscious mischief under the influ- 
ence of mistaken ideas. The Director of Telegraphs at Christiania 

f ives us some examples of the effects of these misunderstandings, 
le exhibits a telegraph-pole which has had a large hole dug com- 
pletely through it by wood peckers, under the impression that the 
vibrations of the pole caused by those of the wires were due to tho 
work of an insect deeply imbedded in the wood. Our pity for those 
well-meaning but destructive birds is increased by knowing that 
the pole was “ Boucherized ’’ — that is, saturated with sulphate of 
copper. In a card on this exhibit we are also told that bears in 
their search for honoy often dig up tho heaps of stones which are 
piled round the base of the poles in exposed places in the moun- 
tains, mistaking the humming noise from tho pole for the buzzing 
of bees. 

In all industrial exhibitions there is a strong tondency of the 
catchpenny bazaar element to develop itself, and tho ("ommissioners 
of the Electrical Exhibition are to be congratulated on having re- 
duced this pest to a minimum. It is true that mechanical pianos 
and sewing and embroidering machines seem at first a little out 
of place; but, as they are driven by electro-motors, wo bocomn 
reconciled to thorn ns interesting illustrations of the handiness of 
electrical transmission of energy. Wo look more doubtfully on 
metal pens, which receive their final polish by being agitated in a 
tube, even though that tube bo worked electrically ; and though 
we seel the difficulty of excluding such things, we objoct still 
more strongly to one or two displays of “ magnetic curative 
appliances." No word that wo have said is intended to reflect 
on the electrical toys which are exhibited in the galleries, 
and which are worthy of all praise. Some are sets of mode- 
rately cheap miniature apparutus for illustrating and demon- 
strating the principal laws of electrical Bcienne, which will bd 
found, no doubt, to “ combino instruction with amusement"; 
indeed, some of the instruments are so well designed and made 
that they might be used for somo purposes of originul research by 
those whose means do not allow of their having moro finished 
apparatus. But, we confess, the toys which most fascinated us 
were those designed to do something rather than to teuch some- 
thing. Much happiness can be got lrom a zoetrope worked by a 
small bichromate cell, and a little stamp-mill or circular saw 
driven by the same power would give some joy ; but no one, we 
think, of any age could over know care or sorrow again if 
be had a little screw boat which travtds quite fast and for a long 
time when once its battery is charged and put in its pluce. 
The sight of these would be charming, but that the room in which 
they are is hauuted by a young lady of importunate and irresistible 
manners, who insists on every one tryiug a small opera-glass in 
the sale of which she appears to bo interested. It is in vain to 
say that you do not want an opera-glass. She returns to tho 
charge, ana bogs you, nevertheless, to try it to oblige her, &c., uutil 
one fancies oneself back in England and undergoing the torture of 
a fancy bazaar. This, however, is the only instauco of personal 
annoyance by exhibitors which we mot with throughout tho 
Exhibition. 

Before leav in g the subject of the bazaar element, we must ex- 
press our regret fit the symptoms of advertising charlatanism which 
we detected here and there. Of course most of the important 
exhibits are shown by commercial men, aud thqir inventors are no 
longer responsible for the means taken to get business; but wo 
doubt whether inflated boasts unaccompanied by any quantitative 
* meas urements taken by independent men are really advisable even 
from a purely commercial point of view. In one room we came 
upon a battery of gigantic cells, which was reported to be some- 
tkhur very good indeed. We sought in vain for information. A 
printed fly-sheet spoke of one of the fluids being aj* Melange poi 
Emtfacer I'acide aaotwue, M which was vague. However, tliei- 
mi the battery labelled u Pile de 50 SWments,” and ovdlit was burn- 


ing a rather bright arc light, the inference being that the light was 

3 E lied by the battery. It seemed so bright with so few cells to 
uce it, that we examined it more closely, and found that the 
attery was not charged, and, therefore, that the light must be 
supplied from some other source of electricity. In our opinion 
this suygestiu falsi is as unwarrantable as that of the man in 
the streets who squeaks with his lips as he lets the penny Jack- 
in-the-box fly up. He does not say that the toys squeak ; but 
little boys think so, and buy them, and are disappointed. So the 
inventor of this battery does not say that tho light is produced 
by his Pile de 50 tfltaents ; but evory ono who has not climbed up 
and pulled out the stoppers thinks that it is. 

It is even reported that somo of the exhibitors of dynamo- 
electric machines have objected to submit them to the measure- 
ments which tho jury desire to make of all the competing 
machines. We cau hardly believe that Any man could be so short- 
sighted as to take this course, which would probably bo noticed 
in the award of tho jury, and so do the invention much more 
harm than if it were to be placed even very low down in the order 
of merit. But the ways of commerce are most puzzling. Wo find 
the French newspapers full of Mr. Ed ison's doings. All that the in- 
fluence of the press can do is being done to lead the French nation 
to belie vo that Mr. Edison has iuventod everything. We do not 
wish to disparage this ingenious American inventor ; we are ready 
to admit that his carbon telephone transmitter, his pressuro relay, 
and the uiicrotasi miter are clover and moro or less original, inven- 
tions ; and that the phonograph is perhaps the simplest and most 
brilliant discovery ever made in practical physics. But in duplex 
telegraphy, in the construction of dynamo-electric machines, and, 
above all, in tho field of incandescent electric lighting, ho has 
only repeated — no doubt in perfect good faith and ignorance of 
the work of others— the experiments aud discoveries of the whole 
scientific world for the lust twenty years or so; and yet, though 
Mr. Edison has, we believe, never set himself up as a worker 
in pure science, but only ns a ready and clever inventor of com- 
mercial applications of scientific discoveries, such a passage as 
the following can be written and published in the Official 
Catalogue : — 

Kn vovaut toutes oca mcrvcillca, on bc demnnde quel cst cct homme 
ItonuuiiL qui, eii tu peu d'auneui, a pu nttcindre le point culminant du 
monde scicutifique et de l'jnvention pratique ? Son hiatuirc reseenible Ik 
cello de Franklin et de Faraday ; elle commence par lui, car il ne coinpte 
pas d’aieux. 

Even though ho is connected with a Company, we are rather 
startled to find Mr. Edison on the point culminant of the scientific 
world, and we do not think that his highest popular claim to that 
place— that is, the fact that, he did not invent the incandescent 
light — is a very strong one. 

However, wo hope that the jury will clear away these pro- 
moters’ cobwebs, and give us some facts which will be of use both 
practically and scientifically. The jurors have at last been elected, 
and the difficulty of getting seventy-five men, not of French 
nationality and not exhibitors, and who should nevertheless be 
competent persons, has been overcome, and the work of judging 
is advancing rapidly. Arrangements have been made for taking exact 
quantitative measurements in the case of dynamo aud magneto 
machines, and it is hoped that by a judicious system of division of 
labour tho work will soon be got through. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE HOME AND FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 

I N tho first of his speeches at Leeds on the Fair-trade con- 
troversy, Mr. Gladstone committed a mistake which i 9 likely 
to do much more harm than the elaborate statistics he aflerwards 
produced will do good. We refer to his extraordinary and un- 
accountable under- estimate of the value of tho foreign trade of 
this country. It is perhaps natural that controversialists should 
yield to tho temptation to decry what their opponents extol too 
much. Tho Fair-traders are attaching such undue importance to 
the foreign trado that it is hardly surprising that Free-traders 
with more zeal than discretion should run into Iho other extreme 
and undervalue tho importance of our commerce with other coun- 
tries. But this is a temptation which Mr. Gladstone ought to bo 
able to resist, llis immediate object in tho speech to which we 
refer was to trace to the agricultural distress the trade depression 
from which the country has been suffering and from which it has 
not yet quite recovered. In this we have no doubt he was to a 
very largo extent right. Tho succession of bad harvests with 
which the country has been vi&ited is manifestly the main 
cause of the decreased prosperity. But there was no occa- 
sion in establishing this proposition 1o undervalue the pro- 
fits of our foreign trade, as Mr. Gladstone unquestionably 
did. Assuming that the foreign trade of tho country in 
1873 was on a sound basis, and consequently that the fall of 
prices which has since occurred is a loss of profit, Mr. Glad- 
stone showed tbst in the three years 1878, 1879, and 1S80 the 
loss upon the foreign trado of the country was 161 millions; 
in other words, if the high prices of 1873 kad continued to the 
end of last year, the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufacture would have been worth <61 millions more than, as a 
matter of fact, they were worth in those three years. But Mr. 
Gladstone goes on to observe that all this was not pure Iobs ; that, 
on the contrary, the real loss was only the loss of profit in the 
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tb Cheater Cup, meet here been a*%id one. or "Vfandsor 
JDiiet beta fa llen off terribly since May. In the Oloarwell 
Stakes, patch Oven u had to meet Nelhe once more. We 
have described the fanner races between these two famous fillies 
in previous articles. As muoh as 3 to x was laid on Dutch Oven, 
«nd 9 to 2 was laid against Nellie. Archer rode the former, and 
Fordhatn the latter. Although Dutch Oven was giving Nellie 
3'lhe., the long odds laid on her seemed justified by previous run- 
ning. The only thing to be said against them was that at York, 
where Nellie beat Dutch Oven when receiving 7 lbs., the ground 
had been deep ; and now again the course was just a 
trifle heavy for a filly with such low sweeping action os Dutch 
Oven. As it turned out, the layers on Dutch Oven had a good 
> fright far their pains. When the horses came up to the cords the 
two favourites were racing hard against each other, and Dutch 
Oven was evidently very hard pressed, if not absolutely beaten. 
The two crack jockeys were exerting all their skill as tbev raced 
up to the winmug-post, with their horses running neck and nock. 
Dutch Oven managed just to win by a short head, but it was a 
narrow scrape. Lord Falmouth has been very fortunate in the 
Clearwell Stakes, as he had previously won it with Bal Gal, 
Jannetto, Silvio, Farnese, and oLher horses. Wood, who is a very 
firing jockey, won the next race on Sir J. Astleys Warren 
Hastings, the first favourite, Stratbavon, ridden by Archer, being 
third. At the First October Meeting Wood had been very suc- 
cessful, beginning the meeting by winning throe races in succession. 

On the second day the Oesarewitch engrossed all attention, 
and but little interest was taken in the rest of the racing. 
Archer rode the winners of four out of the seven races of the day ; 
but in each case he was riding the first favourite. It is only fair 
to say that whon there is not much to choose between tbn starters, 
bis mount is generally made the first favourite from the simple 
fact that it will have the advantage of his jockeyship. lie rode a 
very fine race in the first event of the day, waiting patiently on 
Angelina ob far os the Dip, and then coming with one resolute 
rush up to the winning-poBt, which he reached three-quarters of 
a length in front of Kuhloborn. In the 11 unveil Stakes, 
Archer hftd to exert all bis skill on Golden Eyo to catch 
Groves on an unbacked outsider belonging to Count Lagrange, 
called Davy Jones — a horse that has run in a dozen races 
without winning one. Archer brought up Golden Eyn with ono 
of his most scientific rushes ; but .Tones rushed too, and although 
Golden Eye won, it was by so short a head that her backers 
must have felt far from comfortable until they saw Lor number 
put up. To turn from the riding of perhaps tho most celebrated 
jockey in the world to that of ten jockeys who hud nover won 
a race, we may notice tho Maiden Riders Plate. There 
was in this caso no dualling up at the last jnomont and winning 
by a short head on tho poat. A long way from home one of the 
lads brought his horso right away from his oppouenls, and, never 
being caught again, lie won by half a dozen lengths. Fiddler, 
who had run third in the Oesarewitch, making the running during 
an important part of the race, was brought out ugain shortly 
afterwards for the Royal Stakes. Although ho had hud a severe 
race in one of the fastest Gesarewitches ever known, and had 
now to run over a comae a mile and a quarter in length, he mado 
his own running and won in a canter by four lengths. We de- 
scribed the Oesarewitch last week. As a spectacle, it was a 
singularly dull affair to those who had not studied tho antecedents 
of the competitors. 

It cannot be denied that the Middle Park Plate is a very in- 
teresting race ; but it must be allowed that it has scarcely turned 
out such a success as its founders anticipated. To begin with, it 
has not proved by any means an infallible guide to tho Darby, 
which was one of tho objects for which it was supposed to 
have been instituted. Secondly, it has not maintained its 
popularity among owners of racehorses, tho number of sub- 
scribers having decreased, until, on the late occasion, they were 
reduced to 126. The year tho race was first started there were 
j 86 subscribers, and the value of the stakes was 4,840/. This year 
the value of the race was only 2,817/. In 1875, thirty horses 
started for it, but this yeftr only thirteen ran, which was tho 
smallest field that ever came out lor the race. The favourite was 
Lord Rosebery’s Kermesse, a filly that had won every race for 
which she had started, with tho exception of the Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood, when she was a head behind Dutch Oven. In that 
race, however, she had given 4 lbs. to her conqueror, and subse- 
quently, in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, she had beaten 
Dutch Oven by half a length at even weights. In tho July Stakes 
Harden had run within half a length of her, and os he was now to 
be ridden by Archer he was made second favourite. Soon after 
the start Kermesse went to the front, and, piloting her field at a 
fast pace, she led them up to the winning-post, finishing without 
effort a length in front of the nearest of her rivals. The second in 
the race was an American horse called Gerald, belonging to Mr. 
Lorfilard, the owner of Iroquois, the winner of the Derby. 
Gerald has only been a few weeks in England, and is said 
to have been troubled with a cough since his arrival. He is a 
very good-looking oolt, with plenty of size and length, but he is at 
present deficient in muscle, and looks unfurnished. If he thickens 
out into a powerful hone, he may rival the performances of Iroqudis 
end Foxhall neat year, and it must be remembered that the form 
he showed in the Middle Park Plate was very good for an un- 
ftaeiehed eott. It would add greatly to the interest of next year’s 
Dsffby if * good American hone were again to be among the 
favourites* Kerm&se is neither entered far the by nor the 
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Two Thousand, but she * fa in the One Thousand, the Oaks,*' 
and the St. Leger. There was a very fine race after the 
Middle Park Plate for a Ilundred-pound Selling Stakes, and 
the battle was fought out between Archer and Wood.- Against 
a worse jockey than Wood, Archer would probably have won, 
but Wood held his owu with very great judgment and reso- 
lution, winning by half a length after a capital race. Wood riso 
won tbo Flying Welter Handicap very cleverly with the outsider 
Althotas, David Jones, who had given Archer so much trouble 
the day before, being second, Foxhall, the winner of the 
Oesarewitch, won tho Select Stakes in a canter, beating Tristan, 
to whom he was giving 5 lhs., by three-quartors of a length. 
According to this form he must have improved considerably since 
J uno, as ho only beat Tristan by a head at even weights in the 
Grand Prix do Paris. 

In some respects, the most interesting day of the meeting was 
the Thursday, for then the winners of the Derby of this year and 
last year were to meet at weight for age in the Champion Stakes. 
Last year Bond Or and Robert the Devil, the winners of the Derby 
and the St. Leger, had met in this race, when Robert tho Devil 
had won by ten lengths, and now Bend Or and Iroquois were to 
fight out tho dispute as to the relative merits of the three-year- 
olds and four-year-olds of tho current season. Bend Or won the 
race by three-quarters of a length after a hardish struggle ; but 
the opponent that he had some difficulty in shaking off was not 
Iroquois, tho winner of the Derby, but Scobell, who had been for 
behind Iroquois in tho Two Thousand, the Derby, and tho »St*Leger. 
The complete reversal of public form appears to be the special delight 
of the capricious Scobell, and it seems impossible before any race 
to foretell bow well or how badly he may run. Iroquois wap 
beaten at the Bushes, and his running is quite incomprehensible 
when his previous public form is taken into consideration. At 
any rate the Americans ate likely to be of this opinion, for it fa 
reported that, after this race they had to refund to the Britishers 
a largo portion of their winnings on the Oesarewitch. Bend Or 
has evidently had something the matter with one of his fore- 
legs, for even through the bandage which he wore it was 
perceived that he liad an enlargement of the suspensory liga- 
ments. Archer had to press him to his best pace from the 
Bushes, and if he had not ridden him with great perseverance and 
resolution down the hill, and up from the Dip to the winning-post, 
it is prubablo that Scobell might lmvn beaten him. Tho question 
still remains whether Bend Ur could have beaten Foxhall if he 
had been started, it is quite impossible to decide this point: 
for if Iroquois’s running with Bend Or was correct, Foxhall could 
have hod hut n small chance, and yet, on the previous running of 
Hcobell and Foxhall, Foxhall ought to have beaten Bend Or easily. 
Another interesting race was the Quoon's Plate, in which Chippen- 
dale and l’etronel tuet at ovon weights over two miles. It turned out 
to bo a line thing between tho pair, but Petroncl ran with far more 
gameness than his ad\ersary, and won by three-quarters of a length. 
The Corrie filly, who, after being 0110 of the leading favourites 
for the Oesarewitch, hud been scratched three hours boforo the 
race, was the first favourite for the Newmarket Oaks. We 
noticed last week that she had slipped up a few days before the 
race, and traces of her accident still remained in a pair of broken 
knees. She did not gallop, however, as if auy evil had rosulted 
from hor full, but she is scarcely a fine specimen of a race-horse, 
and she was beaten by a head, after a hard struggle, by Perplexity, a 
filly that liad been unplaced in the Epsom Oaks. Fordnam wps 
riding the Corrio filly, but ho made up for his disappointment by 
winning three races later in tho day. 

On tho lust day of the meeting, Iroquois won tho Newmarket 
Derby in a common canter, beating Ishnmol with the greatest case, 
though by only three-quarters of a length. After his running with 
Bend Or in tho Champion Stakes, Scobell had overy claim to be 
the favourite for tho Fourth Great Challenge Stakes. The ill— 
tempered Peter went down to tbo start , but, after making himself as 
disugreoabio as possible, he was left many lengths behind when 
the field got fairly away. Tristan made the running, but at 
tho Bushes Scoboll took the lead, and maintained it as far 
as the ascent out of the Dip, wliero the two-year-old Nellie 
came to tho front and beat him easily by three-quartors of a 
length. If Scobcll’s running in both the Champion Stakes and tho 
Challenge Stakes was correct, it would appear that the three- 
year-olds of the year must be below tho average, but that the two- 
year-olds are exceptionally good, for if Nellie could beat Scobell 
so easily, what must Dutch Oven, Kermesse, and Geheimnisa be P 
Throughout the week, Newmarket lleath was swept by a cold 
wjnd, and on the Friday there was a violent hurricane, though 
very little rain fell during the racing. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO.* 

S IR THOMAS MUNRO went out to India as a cadet in the 
Madras army in 1780, and died Governor of that Presidency, 
alter a sharp attack of cholera, in July 1826. The editor of these 

* Major-General Sir Thomas Mutiny Bart , K.C.B . , Governor of 
Madras, Selections from his Minutes and other Official Writings. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir and Notes, by Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot, 
&CJU', C.l.E. a void. London : C. Kegnn Paul Or- Co. x 83 z. 
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* Minutes reached India only about fifteen years after Munro’s 
death, and served with distinction in the Civil Service in various 
‘ high offices, including the post of member of Council at Madras 
*nd member of the Council of the Viceroy, for more than thirty 
years. The period embraced by the Memoir, the Minutes, and 
the personal experience of the editor, extends consequently to 
nearly a century. Few persons, from training and opportunity, 
could be more competent than Sir Alexander Arbuthnot to give a 
concise summary ox Munro's life and services, or to select from his 
copious writings such portions as might instruct the ignorant, 
rebuke the presumptuous, and encourage the diligent student of 
Indian affairs. We do not mean to say that any large number of 
educated Englishmen will care to study the Ryotwari system of 
Madras. But we do say that, as explained in these pages, it is 
much more satisfactory and easier reading than three-fifths of the 
speeches on the Irish Land Bill ; and though the purpose of the 
editor was not to give us au insight into the details of the Madras 
administration ab distinct from that of Bengal, Agra, or the 
Punjab, any one who gives due diligence to these two volumes 
will acquire a fund of knowledge about the assessment of the 
revenue, the cultivation of wet and dry land, the defects of irri- 
gation, tho relative position of a principal Collector and bis Sub- 
Collector, the functions of a Potail or head of a village, the 
rights of individuals in property, such as they were under native 
Governments, and a hundred other matters, which, in dealing with 
Oriental questions, are usually deemed essential to tho formation of 
any conclusion at all. The book is well got up; the errors in 
printing are infinitesimal ; there is much to be said in praise of 
the table of contents and the index ; but why, bb in so many other 
Cases, have we to notice the want of a good map ? M unro’s Minutes 
and touss teem with geographical notices, nnd not every Anglo- 
Indian official can carry in his bead tho relative positions of such 
places as Salem and Bellari. 

The memoir, which fills About two hundred pagos, is a judicious 
condensation of Mr. Gleig's Life of Munro, set otf by additional 
information collected by the editor in a long career in various 
departments. The leading facts of tho life esn be stated sum- 
marily. Munro served long enough under his namesako Sir Hector 
Munro and Sir EyreCoote, betweon 1780 and 1792, to see a great 
deal of active warfare and to acquire a very good knowledge of 
military affairs. Headers of VVellingtons despatches may re- 
member that Munro's friendly criticisms about the strategy at 
Assaye procured him the honour of a detailed justification of his 
plan of attack from the great captain. But Munro’s talents were 
developed, liko those of Thomason, John Lawrence, and others, in 
the 4t Settlement ” of our new acquisitions. In the Buramahal, in 
Southern Oanara, in the coded districts— comprising Bellari, Cud- 
dapah, and Kum jol— he planned and carried out the revenue Settle- 
ment which is the mainspring of civil society in the East. He 
spoke Telugu and Oanarese fluently, and, we apprehend, must have 
mcked up a little Tamil. He became a proficient in Urdu and 
Persian. Few men, if any, ever surpassed him in familiarity with 
village and agricultural life. In 1807, after years of valuable 
Work and exposure in camp, he returned to England, and remained 
long enough to give useful evidence before the House of Commons 
in 1813. In 1814 he went back to India, after a marriage which 
proved singularly happy, to be employed on a J udicial Commission ; 
m duty in which he met with opposition from sundry antiquated 
officials, who were convinced that everything was in tho best pos- 
sible state. From this he was removed, at his own request, 
to on independent military command during the Mahratta 
campaign of 1817-18, and proved, to quote the words of Canning, 
that the “ accomplished statesman ” was also at need “ the skilful 
soldier. • In 1820 he was appointed to the Governorship of Madras, 
and for more than six years was occupied both in actively governing 
the country nnd people, and in devising plans of reform winch have 
facilitated the task of government for his successors. The memoir 
embodying these results maybe read with advantage by those who 
do not core to ascertain more precisely the humble functions of a 
Cumtun, or the enormous responsibility of a Collector- Magis- 
trate who has to realize punctually thirty lacs of revenue ana to 
rule and' content two millions of people. 

Englishiffrliticians, in these troublous days, are wont to appeal 
to the jpeeches of deceased orators and statesmen ; to ask how 
Canning would have acted, how Palmerston would have written 
on the Grmco-Turkiah question ; what Teel and Ilnskisson would 
have now thought of free-trade, or how “ Lord John ” would have 
defined the balance of Continental Power. Minutes represent tho 
speeches of such Anglo-Indians ns Malcolm and Munro. Let us 
now see what our soldier-civilian thought of many of those ques- 
tions which were not fathomed to iheir depth by the genius 
of Dalhousie or irradiated by the serene intellect of O&nuiug, 
No arrangement can be better than the editor's division of 
the Minutes into Itevenue, Judicial, Military, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous. Revenue was Munro's strong, perhaps Lib strongest, 
point. He had all the details ut his fingers’ ends. .No obtuse or 
ignorant civilian could bluuder and escape the keen eye of the 
Governor ; none so able and experienced but could benefit by his 
criticisms and suggestions. In Minutes at Council as in earlier 
letters to the Revenue Board, Munro enlarges on the merits of the 
Ryotwari system, and removes sundry false notions as to its prin- 
ciples, intent, and operation. It ought not to be a variable yearly 
asMSsment of what each tenant is to pey. On tbs contrary, the 
assessment must be light, and be fixed for a term df team* There 
are to be no extra charges on the more valuable kinds of produce* 
Rice is to be assessed at the same rate as tobacco, sad Jfipraapples 


xre to pay no moretban jotranVasort of millet Thera maybe a small 
extra charge for irrigation if this want is supplied by Government; 
but a Ryot will pay either the same, or mon, or Iras, in any one 
year, according as he cultivates an equal, a huger, or a smeller 
portion of land. He may take a plot in addition one veer end 
throw it up in the next; but bis rate for the land ho 
Actually occupies and cultivates will not vary. All the improve- 
ments are to oe bin. The duty of the collector, in the annual tour 
of inspection, will be to inspect the Cumum's accounts, to talk to 
the head men, to record new lands taken up as well as old lands 
thrown out of cultivation, to see that the village officials do their 
work without cheating the Government or oppressing the tenants, 
to encourage Ryots to make ordinary repairs to tanks and water- 
courses, and to leave behind him a population impressed with that ' 
sense of security of tenure and “ fair rent ” which is the foundation 
of till obedience and loyalty to the Government In foot, some of 
Munro's Minutes on Revenue, written seventy years ago, might be 
applicable to a very visionary Ireland where cattle are not muti- 
lated, nor agents shot, and where all dues are paid. All that Munro 
laid down on the Iiyotwari system is sound, if we prefer that 
system to the village coparcenary tenure or to the Talookdari. 
That in the hands of competent officials it is worked with smooth- 
ness, ehse, and benefit to tlie people, there can be no sort of doubt. 
Probably in several respects the tenant-proprietor of Bellari or 
Cuddapah is fully as well off as the puUtdar of the North-West 
Provinces, and better than the jotedar of Lower Bengal. But, with 
all its abuBea and defects, the value of the Zemindnry system has 
been tested And found to answer in famine and rebemon. The 
villnge system of the North-West Provinces collapsed at once on 
the withdrawal of British authority. The anarchy threatened by 
sepoys in Dacca, Chittagong, and even liohar, dwindled away before 
the "impassive, not to say the loyal, behaviour of several of the 
great Bengal Zemindars. We think, too, that Munro occasionally 
underrated the advantage of having a class of large proprietors 
between tbe Government and the cultivating community, who by 
association, wealth, and privilege should be enlisted on the side of 
law and order. But Munro perhaps knew a little too much of the 
proclivities of big Mohammedan rent-collectors and of ignorant and 
oppressive Rajas, and, as was natural, his sympathies were all with 
the Ryots, who hAd crowded to his tents, and for years afterwards 
exhibited the leases of the Colonel Dora [Sahib] as the strongest 
and surest of their title-deeds. 

We pass from these boundless subjects of tenures, taxation, 
and revenue systems, to the employment of the natives. Here 
Munro was a long way in advance of his age. lie dwells on the 
political as well as tho pecuniary reasons for employing natives in 
higher posts. It is absurd, he argues, to gives a high literary or 
scientific education to people who are debarred from all honour 
and public employment. We cannot perpetuate the degradation 
of a whole community by refusing them all shAre in the govern- 
ment of themselves. We must give them a fair chance. These 
generous sentiments, which are expressed in noble and almost 
eloquent language, derive still more force and support from {he 
absence of all cant. Munro never hazards the opinion that “ re- 
presentative institutions ” would grow like cabbages and would be 
a preventive against Indian famines, or that we are to look hope- 
fully forward to the day when we may betake ourselves to our 
ships and leave the natives to govern themselves. On the con- 
trary wo are never to consider India as a 41 temporary possession ; 9 
“ our sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible 
period," and the natives are to be 4 * employed consistently with 
the duo preservation of European control." In short Munro's 
views were liberal, humane, but severely practical. He had no . 
store of pet projects or grandiloquent phrases, and bis Minutes hit 
the just moan between sanguine belief and undue depreciation 
where the Hindu or Mussulman character was concerned. 

In the government of the civil and military servants of tbe 
Presidency, as well' as in tbe management of colleagues who might 
have been jealous of bis elevation, he seems to nave been very 
successful ; and there is an instructive episode of a case of an foam 
or grnut of land to a native of rank, which was brought before the 
Supreme Court of Madras and decided by the Chief Justice 
adversely to the view entertained by the Executive Government* 
The Court decided practically that it had jurisdiction in matters of 
Public Revenue, and that it had a right to interfere in what was 
substantially m important political act. Munro, in a masterly 
argument, showed that the Court was acting wholly without 
jurisdiction and ultra vires; and he exposed the confused, 
rambling, and hazy reasoning of tbe English lawyer at the head 
of the Court about Crown lands, Queen Anne's Government, and 14 
prim, vt quint . Jiliz, The error was set right by an appeal to the, 
Privy Council ; but this is not the only instance in the annals of * 
British administration where a barrister-judge, brought up mainly 
on Tidd s Practice and Chitty’s Pleadings, has perversely tried to 
encroach on the legitimate functions and rights of the Executive 
Government, and has met with a rebuff inconsequence. 

Munro's general character for sagacity will not perhaps be im- 
paired by bis evident inability to coneeive such a. famine 
as that which desolated the Madras Presidency fifty • years 
after his death. He never apprehended two hod year* to 1 sueoes* 
sion, or thought that tomb* on a vast scale was possible stive .ip 
conjunction with war. But many of his recommendations t* 
mitigate scareitty «v pWtijti tontine would have bee* *s4toi IMAt 
in 1877 sa in ? fibs ^rotation of grtin op* 
remission ofoBWflritMW^. the employoentqf tb* A m stou t s 
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teems to confirm the philosophic opinion of the madness of human 
Ifind more than the strange customs and wild superstitions which 
•re to be found in more or less degree amongst all people, 
whether eAvage . or civilized. But it is easy to see that whereas 
in cases of individual unsoundness the imagination taken posses- 
sion, of the reason and produces extravagance of conduct, the 
irrational customs of communities are owing simply to the joint 
working out of distinct feelings ami passions with a view to some 
intelligible end. When the dread of the supernatural, and a desire 
to propitiate unseen powers, combiue with instinctive cruelty, we 
find such practices aB are said to have been common among the 
Milnnau Dayaks, where in the deep hole which had been dug to 
receive the post of the largest house a slave girl waB placed ; when, 
the lashings by which the heavy timber wus suspended over the 
excavation being suddenly cut, the victim was crushed to death, a 
sacrifice to the spirits. Many liko instances of buildings being 
founded in blood are related in the same paper in connexion with 
such wide-apart places as Gal am in West Africa, Japan, the Fuujaub, 
Polynesia, and even Great Britain, and the list might have been 
extended had the writer further used the researches of Dr. Tylor, 
whom he quotes. Even the Christian religion itself, and no less a 
saint than Columba, are represented to have sanctioned the horrid 
custom. There is a legend that when Columba began to build on 
Iona, the walls by some invisible agency fell down as fast as they 
were erected. It was then supernuturally revealed to the saint 
that a human being must be buried alive in order to en- 
sure the foundation. According to one account, Oran, the 
companion of Oolumbn, willingly devoted himself and was interred 
Accordingly, while some pretend that he became a compulsory 
victim. At the end of three days, however, Columba had the 
curiosity to take a farewell look of his old friend, aud ordered tho 
earth to. be removed. Oran raised his swimming eyes and said, 
44 There is no wonder in death, and hell is not as it is said to be.” 
Tho saint was so shocked at this irnpiety that he instantly ordered 
the earth to be cast in ugain, uttering the words, 11 Uir 1 Uir 1 air 
beal Orain ma'n lahhair e tuile comb rndh ” — that is, 44 Earth 1 
earth! on the mouth of Oran that he may blab no more.” 
Happily for the fame of St. Columba there is no more occasion to 
accept the truth of tho story than of tho similar one concerning 
Merlin, who managed sagaciously to escape his doom. Noitker tale 
need, at any rate, he more seriously credited than the more 
familiar legend of tho assassination of ‘Remus for leaping over the 
ditch of his brother's pomcerium, which Hrems in some sort an 
anticipation of the same barbarous rite. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, of the wide provalence of tho fierce superstition which such 
stories illustrate. 

Mr. JoneB’s well-known work on Finger-Rimy Lore , together 
with a series of papers on 44 Old Rings ” which appeared iu the 
fifty-third volume of Frasers Magazine, might almost havo saved 
the necessity for the two short articles here given uu “ Tho Wed- 
ding lting.” The subject, however, involves su much historical anec- 
dote, ana affords such opportunity for selection of curious particu- 
lars, that a fresh handling of it can rarely come amiss. The literature 
of poetry and romance is fertile in relorcuces to tho betrothal and 
the wedding ring. The German ballad of “ The Noble Moriuger,” 
as translated by Sir Walter Scott, is u ready instance, where the 
heroreturns from the Iloly Lana after many years* pilgrimage, 
and in the disguise of a palmer enters his castle on tho eve of his 
wife's nuptials with another knight. The lady hospitably sends 
the pilgrim a cup of wine. Into this ho drops his ring, ana sends 
it back to the lady with a request that she will empty the cup ( 
herself. She does so : — v 

The ring hath caught the lady’s eve, she views it close aud near ; 

Then might you hear her shriek, aloud, “ The Mo ringer is hero ! ” 

Then might you see her ytart from sent, while tears in torrents fell ; 

But whether ’twas from joy or woe the ladies beat can tell. 

The writer remarks that the early history of the wedding ring can 
hardly be separated from that of the betrothal ring, which was 
formerly the more important* of the two. Breach of contract is 
now but a civil business, but in times of violenco and unrestrained 
passion the Church threw its protecting arms round the woman by 
sanctifying the espousals and punishing tho betrayer of his engage- 
ment by excommunication. Marriage itself, however, was, accord- 
ing to Blackstone (i. 439), first declarod on ecclesiastical contract 
by rope Innocent IIL (a.d. 1198), who ordered that weddings should 
be celebrated by the Church, and further hallowod the marriago 
vow by making it sacramental. In the Greek and Bo aura Churches 
tho thumb and first two fingers were symbolical of the Holy Trinity, 
•nd in the ancient ritual of marriage the ring was placed on the 
top of the left hand thumb of the bride with the words “ In the j 
mmo of the Father”; on the next finger, saying, “aud of the 
8on”; on the third, adding, “and of the Holy Ghost”; and 
On the fourth with the closing word 44 Amen.” The invocation 
after leaving the ring loses much of its point in our Common 
Prayer by the omission of the words in italics — 44 That as 
Isaac and Rebecca, after bracelets and jewels of gold given 
of one to the other for tokens of their matrimony, lived uiith- 
ftlly together, so these persons may surely perform and keep the 
vow ana covenant betwixt them made, whereof this Ring given 
and »eceive4 is a token and pledge ” ; but the words are to be 
found in. the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. , Queen Mary 
derided not to be married to Philip of Spain with a decorated ring, 
but u with a plain hoop of gold, like other maidens/ which was 
laid, in What might seem very unpopdsh fashion, on top Bible. 
Oddly enough, Martin Luther’s ring might have suited < a sister 
whom white virgins had adorned as the consecrated bride of 


Christ, rather than a nun who had renounced her convent vow for 
a man who also had revoked his vow* of celibacy, and lilted his 
hand against the Pope and all his works. Combined with a 
carved crucifix was a group of emblems of our Saviour's Passion — 
the pillar, the scourge, tho ladder, the spear— a small ruby bring let 
in the centre above tho head of Christ. 

Ring posies are, of course, required to be very concise, and aan 
rarely be suffered to exceed a short couplet. Many of these conceits, 
although laboured, are hardly worth being carved in gold. Others, 
such as 41 All thine is mine,” are so abrupt an avowal of a husband's 
usurpation of person and estate as to seem too outspoken for a 
wedding ring. The inscription on a Monmouthshire ring, 14 If thoo 
do.s’nt work tlioe shas’nt eat*’ («w), is also too huckstering for our 
taste. 44 All porfect love is from above ” is pious but trite, and, 
indeed, it is hard to find a ring inscription that is not so. The 
following are at least rhythmical, and are better than many : 41 You 
and I will lovers die,” 44 My promise past shall always last,” 44 A 
loving wife prolongetk life/ 44 This hath no end, my sweetest 
friend,” 44 All I refuse, but thoo I chuae,” 44 Lot him never tako a 
wife That will not love her as his life ”*; hut 44 If I think my wife 
is fair, What need other people care,” is rather loo plain ft hint 
that she is not fair. Extemporized wedding rings have necessarily 
sometimes been of the inferior metals, and occasionally not of 
metal ut all. There is an instanco of a leather ring made on the 
spur of the moment out of an annulet from the finger of a bride's 
glove. Even the church key has been used in tho wedding eere- 
luony, and, as is well known, tho Duke of Hamilton was married 
to one of the beautiful Miss Gunnings with a ring of the bed 
curtain, at half-past twclvo at night, at Mayfair Chapel. 

44 Anniversaries,” by Mr. Danby P. Try, is a very clear explanation 
of the change of style in the English Calendar which took 
place in 1752, by which elovon days were subtracted from that 
year, thus rendering the common celebration of the anniver- 
saries of events before that date eleven days in arrear of tho 
natural time. A notice of the battle of Trafalgar from a contem- 
porary MS. might seem, with its Table of Signals, better fitted for 
The United Service Journal than for an antiquarian magazine. 
Mr. J. II. Parker’s article on the roads and aqueducts of Rome 
contains, unexpectedly enough, some freah treatment of the rather 
■worn subject of tho symbolism of tho nave of a basilica or church. 
The account of the 44 Settlement of Fronch Protestants in Ame- 
rica ” is worthy of the editor of several of the Colonial Scries of 
State Papers, Mr. "W. Noel Sainsbury. The symbolism and mean- 
ing of some 41 Ancient Forms of the Cross,” by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, 
is full of curiouB and minute investigation, and, like his papers 
generally, is well illustrated with woodcuts. 

On the whole, the present volume gives promise of good work 
in tho now fashionable cause of untiquariamsm ; and there is evi- 
dently a steady endeavour to render the publication worthy of tho 
acceptance of an increasing number of readers to whom the past is 
more beautiful than tho present, or who at least find it ail agree- 
able retreat from tho dust and turmoil of every-day life. These 
are not a Philistines cluss, and it would he u pity indeed that so 
handsomely executed a book should bo offered them if they were. 
We trust that The Antiquary will have a loug and useful career. 


KITH AND KIN.* 

A CRITIC has not unfrequently to deplore tho low moral tone 
of the characters in the novels which he reviews. It is 
seldom that, as in the case of Miss FotkorgiHs Kith and Kin , he 
has to complain of a too lofty morality. Miss Fothergill’s heroine, 
Judith Couisborough, breathes an ethical air so high and so 
rarefied that it is impossible for other people to live up to her 
ideas of life and duty. To put it otherwise, Judith has the most 
absurd aud even idiotic scruples, which Bhe permits to stand, not 
only between herself and happiness, but between her sister and an 
attached and passionate, though rather underbred and affected, 
lover. In Miss Fothergill’a new novel the course of true love 
would have run as smooth os a canal, if the high-flown heroine 
had not put her foot, so to speak, into the fountain . at its very 
source, troubled the water, ana made the stream squirt over all 
manner of rough and stony ground. 

Judith Oonisborough was a young lady who deemed it morally 
impossible fur herself or her pretty sister Dolphins to marry 
the men of their hearts, because their mother had once, not 
exactly told a falsehood, but permitted a somewhat perverted 
view of the truth to be accepted where her own interest 
was concerned. We are informed that Judith and her sister, 
though they lived iu an out-of-the-way part of Yorkshire, 
where there are no circulating libraries, ana though they could 
not afford to subscribo to Mudie’s, had yet been baptized with 
the spray of the mighty wave, of Progress. But surely Pro- 
gress has not come to this point ; it is not universally under- 
stood, even in advanced places like Birmingham, that a lady may 
not marry because her mother did not prevent her .unde from 
quarrelling with his daughter-in-law. If ideas like this are. to be 
accepted, the peccadilloes of the fathers will soon cease to be 
visited on the children. There will be no children at all, Thera 
will be no marrying nor giving in marriage. Lovers, with writbing 
lips and pallid laces, will confide to each other that their mother 
once jilteda^fuardsman ; that their father wae asad iirt; t hat 
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they are dishonoured, blighted beings* who muBt hidfo their 
heads ' as nurses in noapitals, till death relieves them from 
the burden of hereditary guilt. Wo Almost prefer a frank 
set of sinners to people whose moral tone is so highly strung. 
Lest the xeAder should suspect us of exaggerating the austere 
Judith's conception of duty, we must analyse the plot of Miss 
Fothergill’a story. And to do this is to do the book no wrong. 
The plot is not concealed cunningly, with the skill of Gaboriau 
Or "Eoiagobey. Any one can see how matters will fall out as 
soon as he is introduced to the characters, though perhaps the 
most acute reader could not foresee the nature of Judith/s sin- 
gular scruples. 

\Ve are first introduced to Bernard Aglionby and Percy 
Golding. Aglionby is a salesman of cotton goods at Irkford, a 
large manufacturing town. He has “ a dark, lean visage " and a 
smile “ the reverse of angelic.’ 1 At first we rather hoped ,that 
Aglionby was the villain of the piece, for ho was a Radical and 
an Agnostic, and he was going to cheer Mr. Bright at a big 
Liberal “ demonstration.” Percy Golding, on the othor hand, 
had the air of a boro. He had “ a fair and ingenuous counte- 
nance." He was a Tory, and, to put it shortly, was 44 a common- 
place typo, with a stick and a pipe,” “ a threepenny ’bus young 
man." But our sympathy in this romauce is to bo with the 
“ jene sais quoi young man," Mr. Aglionby, the young man who 
is dark, and lean, and liberal to a degree, and enigmatic. Aglionby 
goes to his demonstration, cheers Mr. Bright, and behaves with 
courtesy to a line old country genllemuti and a very handsome 
dark young lady, who havo strolled into tho 44 Tnmple of Geres." 
Then Aglionby goeB home, and has tea with Lizzie Vane, hie 
betrothed. Miss Vane’s dress is thus described : — 

Miss Lizzy Vano wore a dress which faithfully followed every worst 
point of the prevailing fashion ; and exaggerated all of them a little, by 
way of originality. Her gown was the gown of llin present dnv. It 
fitted her almost half the length from her throat to her heels, like a skin ; 
it was well tied back just behind the knees, and «»n tho ground behind an 
abundance of perfectly nieaninglcftS little irillH, arranged upon u spoon or 
wedge-shaped piece of stuff, waggled and whisked about with her every 
movement. This was tho “train” of Miss Vane’s gown; for a young 
lady moving ill her exalted splieio, and living too in one of the palatial 
family mansions of Crane btrect, could lmrdly be expected to dispense with 
ho useful, so necessary an appenduge. 

Now, pretty as Miss Vuno was, with & “long, slender, whito 
throat, and a lovely little head, 5 * and an exuberant fringe, and 
forget-me-not-bluo eyes, and 41 a bust and hips forced into a 
prominence displeasing in itself," ouo at once perceives that she is 
not the right bride lor a stern swarthy Agnostic. She is much 
better fitted for the commonplace type — for tho Conservative, and 
therefore brainless, Christian, Percy Golding. Moreover, when wo 
find that tho tall dark girl of the public mooting is ouce more brought 
by accident into contact with Aglionby, we feel certain that she, 
and no other, is the dark Agnostic’s fated bride. But this dark young 
lady, Judith Conisborough, will not let things arrange themselves. 
She was the daughter of a Mrs. Conisborough, who, again, was 
the piece of old Aglionby of Scar Foot, tho old country gentleman 
who attended Liberal demonstrations. Some twenty-eight years 
ago, Mrs. Conisborough was a young lady, living with her undo 
and his only son at Scar Foot, a beautiful place in a lonely York- 
shire dale. Old Aglionby was an old tyrant, a domestic despot, 
lie insisted that his only son should mnrry his nieco ; the son 
refused, left home, wedded a woman of the middle classes, and was 
cast off by hia father. The son died, leaving a little boy, and then 
old Aglionby showed a singular want of discretion. His niece 
waB by thiB timo a married womiin with a child, and it was of 
course her intorest that Scar Foot should become the heritage of 
herself and her offspring. In spite of this tho old Squire thought 
her a proper person to send with his proposals to his son’s wife. 
He would support her if she would let her boy live with him for 
eleven months in the year. Mrs. Conisborouarh carried an oral 
message to the widow, and sho did not carry it in an agreeable or 
acceptable form. "When the widow refused with scorn, and said that 
her relations would not allow her child to starve, Mrs. Conisborough 
permitted old Aglionby to suppose that the aforesaid relations 
ware rich people, and that the boy would be properly educated. 
But when old Aglionby, casually meeting his grandson ut the 
demonstration and at the theatre, cleverly divined the relationship, 
he was shocked to find that he had been deceived by Mrs. Conis- 
borough. After a stormy interview with young Aglionby, who 
had a good deal of his own temper, he went home to Scar Foot. 
His niece, with her three daughters, Judith, Dclphine, and Rhoda, 
lived, in great poverty, at the neighbouring town of Yoresett. The 
old tyrant had meant to make them his heiresses, but meanwhile 
kebt them poor, and subject to his despotism. On reaching home, 
he violently insulted Mrs. Conisborough, turned Judith out of hia 
hoyse. sent for the lawyer, changed his will, and died, full of years 
md UL temper. 

After young Aglionby became, by his grandfather’s will, the 
lord of Scar Foot, he set about failing in love with Judith, with 
the utmost promptitude and despatch. He also initiated her 
into what sews to bo tho chief article of the cheerful creed of 
AgnostioUm--namely, that the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children. Now Judith, by putting various things together, 
' had discovered the nature of her mother’s offence, and divined 
that she had not done her uttermost to reconcile the mother and 
the grandfather of young Aglionby. Judith leaped to the coa- 
olufum that she and her sisters were involved in some mysterious 
Att, or family purse. Eyen after Lizzie Vane, a lively and 
m^uing you&g petbon, had ceased to etneeal her pfl^rence for 


Toryism and Christianity in the shape of Percy Gc$Hng, even 
after Bernard was free, J udith persisted in taking refuge from At# 
as nurse in a hospital. When a neighbouring hobereau, Randulf 
Danesdale, son of tho local baronet, foil in love with Delphine, 
Judith s gloomy preachings made Dclphine reject him. So every one 
wentonpoiug profoundly miserable, and bullying poor Lizzy Vane 
for her want of breeding, till Mrs. Conisborough revealed her secret 
sin to Aglionby. This scene is excellent, as Mrs. Conisborough 
is able, even on her deathbed, to make ^ out a pretty good 
case for herself. Armed with her confession, Aglionby makes 
Judith relent, Dclphine doeB the same, and all, without exception, 
are os happy as they might havo been il‘ Judith had possessed a 
little common sense. 

Provoking as Judith’s conduct is, tho novol is eminently ensv, 
and even pleasant to read. The style is clear and un pretention, 
the descriptions of nature few and well done, llaudulf Danesdale 
is not quito a gentleman, and permits himself to be affectedly 
offensive to guests in his fathers house. Ithoda Conisborough, 
a mere sketch, is a charming figure. So is Dclphine ; and we have 
not concealed our partiality for Miss Vane, in spite of her friugo 
and her frivolity. Tho younger Aglionby is the virtuous Rochester 
(Miss Bronte’s, not Charles 11. s) of nn Agnostic age. Miss 
Broughton would have drawn old Aglionby in a more amusing 
style. But witli Judith wo imagine llmt few readers will keep 
their patience. Heroes uro usually prigs, but it is unnecessary that 
a prig should be the hero i no. 


NELSON ON HINDU LAW.* 

T HE technical and unattractive title of Mr. Nelson’s book con- 
ceals a critical essay on a subject of considerable social and 
political importance. His real purpose is to demand a serious re- 
consideration of the system on which English judges and magis- 
trates administer justice in the South of India. Some preliminary 
statement of tho tacts is needful to make the nature of the case 
he puts forward generally intelligible. A great number of tribes 
and castes, differing widely in race, language, and manners, but 
agreeing in this, that they are, with trifling exceptions, non-Aryan, 
live under British government in the Madras Presidency. The 
British Government throughout India professes to maintain and 
administer tho native customary laws in matters of inheritance and 
tho liko. We have no common English term or tonus that will 
properly denote tho field thus reserved to native law, but the 
German Familicnrocht and Jurbrvvht may bo taken as together 
covering it with sufficient exactness. Two principal systems or 
typos of “native law” have been studied by Anglo-Indian scholars 
and lawyers. One of the.~e is the Mahometan, which does not 
now concern us, and which has been imported within historical 
times. The other is tho Hindu, or more properly Bruhinanical. 
This, we now know, was imported by the Aryan conquerors of 
Upper India, or rather developed by them at some unknown timo 
after their settlement. As regards Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hindu institutions uro probably native, in anything like 
•their present form, in the literal Bense, and certainly native for all 
practical purposes. But in the South of India the Aryan settle- 
ment was never more than superficial. Aboriginal, or relatively 
aboriginal, manners and superstitions have received a moro 
veneer of Brahmanism, if so much. Because tho religious ex- 
ternals of Hinduism have been adopted, it does not follow that 
Hindu religious ideas havo been allowed to prevail over older 
social usages which may be inconsistent with them. Nor 
does it follow, even if Hindu customs have been actually 
adopted to some extent, that they have been adopted altogether. 
Therefore it becomes the business of tho Government to ascer- 
tain concerning every sort of people who seek civil justice at 
its hands how far they havo come under tho rales of Hindu law 
and usage ; and, in so far as they have not, what their own cus- 
toms are. Of course there are to bo found in corners of every 
Presidency and province of India savage or bulf-savngo tribes who 
arc no more Hindus than than they are Quakers; but these give 
comparatively little troublo. The non-Aryan people of tho southern 
peninsula are civilized onough to bo litigious. We assume for the 
moment that Hindu law and usage, ns applicable to undoubted 
Hindus, arc sufficiently understood by tho English authorities. 

How then have we performed this duty of doing justice to the 
Southern people according to their own customs P Nobody denies 
that we havo honestly tried to do it ; but Mr. Nelson asserts, 
not without support from some of tho best recent authorities, that 
we have made serious mistakes. English judges and officials 
were naturally under strong temptation to be guided as much as 
possible by that kind of nativo law which existed as a more or 
less coherent system, and which they thought they knew some- 
thing about. They were mostly unable to observe for themselves 
(it is said, indeed, that no European can get to the bottom of 
native institutions and family life in any part of India) j and most 
of their information about native usage was derived in the first 
instance from Brahmans ; in othor words, from a class of persons 
who were nearly as, much strangers in the land as themselves, and 
whose interest and prejudices would and did lead them in every 
way to magnify the authority of Brahmanical usage and the extent 
to which it was regarded as binding. Then, courts on the English 

* A Prospectus of the Scientific Stuffy of the tfindft Law. By J. H. 
Nelson, M.A., a District Judge in Madras, Ac. London : C. Ksgaa Paul 
& Co. Madras: Higginbotham & Co. x88x. 
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to good-natured ridicule in that delightfully amusing book 
Tartarm ds Taraacm. Whether they will be grateful to 
him for this more serious and more elaborate attempt to 
lapiot their nature Is perhaps an open question ; but as to 
the sueoesp of the attempt considered as a piece of character- 
drawing there can be little doubt. Indeed, so keen and clever is 
. the study that it becomes a comparatively unimportant matter 
that to the construction of the book it is impossible to give much 
praise. M. Baudot has sometimes been called, foolishly enough, 
the French Dickens, and in Le Nabob he’introduced what certainly 
looked like a servile imitation of one of Dickens’s most humorous 
scenes, much as in the most important scene of Fromont Jeune et 
JW der AM he followed closely enough in the footsteps of 
Thackeray. - But, wjtfbut comparing him with either of the writers 
just named, it may be said that lie has quite enough original 
power to stand on his own merits. In Numa Roumestan he has 
written of what he knows thoroughly, and, so far as study of 
character and description go, he has perhaps never done anything 
better. 

We are first introduced to Numa Roumeatan at “ une grande 
fftte de jour aux ar&nes d'Aps-en-Provence. . . . Voilft dix ans 
que Numa, le grand Numa, le ddputd leader de toutes lea droites, 
est proph&te en terre de Provence, dix ans que, pour ce fils 
illustre, la ville d'Aps a lea tendroases, los eflusionB d’une more, et 
d’une mftre du midi, ft manifestations, ft cris, ft caresses gosticu- 
lantea.” The chatter and movement of the adoring multitude, 
N tuna's expansive, good-humoured reception of their homago, his 
swift, almost unconscious, change of manner for each person to 
whom he talks, the glaring brilliancy of the scene with the crowd 
of excited Proven 9a Is — all this is admirably hit off. Only one 
personage in the assemblage seems bored — and that is Numa's 
wife. u Oes gaiettis mSridiouales, faites de turbulence, de 
familiarity, oette race verbeuse, tout on dehors, en surface, ft 
lopposd de oa nature si intime et sdrieuse, la froissaient peut-ctre 
sans qu’elle s’en rondit bien compte, parce qu’elle retrouvait dans 
le peuple le type multiple, vulgarise, de rhotnme ft cold de qui 
elle vivait depuis dix ans et qu'ft ses ddpens elle avait appris ft 
connaitre." When her silence seems to reproach Numa lor the 
impossible promises of places which he scatters broadcast among 
the crowd, he says to her: — “ N'oubliez pas que nous sonimes dans 
le Midi, entre coinpatriotes parlant la memo langue.” The promise 
is taken in the same spirit in which it is given. It gives those to 
whom it is made a pleasant subject for their imagination to play 
with. “ Pourquoi les priver de cette joie ? Du reate, voyez- 
vous, entre mdridionaux les paroles n’ont jamais qu'un Bens relatif. 
O'est une affaire de mise au point." 

It is perhaps one of the faults in the construction of the book that 
Numa's history, as related by M. Baudot, dates, to begin with, 
backwards flroiu the opening chapter, and then has to be caught up 
again at or near the point of his tiret appearance. Thus it is not 
until we have read some way into the book that wo come to what 
may be called the key to Numa's character, as it ia to the fooling 
towards him on his wife’s part. Some time after they had been 
married she came into his study { and found him writing a letter, 
which she asked to see. " O’dtait, en style maigre et emphatique, 
ce style de baneau qui gesticule avec de grandes manchos, 
uue lettre ft l’Empereur, par laquelle il accoptait le poste 
de Oonseiller d'Etat. Cela com mental t ainsi : Vemtten du. 
Midi, grandi dans la foi monarchiyue et le culte respectueux 
du pouf, je ne cron tww forfmre A Vhonneur ni A ma 
cotmienm • . . When she had read thus far Rosalie 
.exclaimed, 44 Tu n’enverras pas 9a 1” He answered her with 
scolding eloquence, 44 II tonnsit, comme a l'audience, devant la 
tranquillity muette, presque mdprisante, do Rosalie,’ ” and she re- 
plied by repeating what she had said before, and adding, “ ce 
serai t wentir ft ta vie, ft tes engagements." Then she reminded 
him how he had first won her heart by his denunciation of the 
“ masearade imperial e,” and finally she over-persuaded him, so 
that the letter os sont ran thus:— 41 Vendden du Midi , grandi 
dam U l monat'chiqu 0 et le oulte respcctueiuc du passd, je 

crowais forftdre A Vhonneur et A ma conscience en accejttant le 
paste qua Vatra Majestd, This letter it was that made 

Boumeston's political fortuue. Like many great men, 
Roumeatan has a hanger-on, a certain Bompard, who is a 
variety of the Tartariu genus, and whi) never heurs a great 
man or a great event mentioned without giving some personal remi- 
niscences. Any one who took the trouble to piece them together 
would have discovered that Bompard in one and the same yoar 
4t commandait une compagnie de a£sertours polonais et tcherkesses 
4U siftge de Sdbastopol, dirigeait la chapelle du roi de Hollands, 
du dernier bien avec la sasur du roi, ce qui lui avait valu six mois 
floiiiisiiMintn ft la forteresse de la Ilaye, m&is ne l'einpychait pas, 
toirfourt ft la mftme date, de pousser une pointe de Laghouat ft 
Gaosmfts^ en plain dftsert afiricain." 

Tte pathetic interest of the book is mainly supplied by the 
oqgfeist of oharacter between Roumestan and his wife, which at 
outpoint leads to a tragic situation, and by the misfortunes of a 
certain Valmajour, a player of the tambaurxn and galoubet , who is 
a native of Aps-en-Provence, and who is befooled by Roumestan's 
meaningless promises into leaving his home and coining to meet 
with a disastrous failure on the Paris stage. The first descrip- 
tion Of Valmsjour in his fine simplicity, and the subsequent 
neoounts of his demeanour after he has been spoilt by the hope 
end promise of notoriety, may be counted among the finest touches 
in the novel In connexion with this Vaiimijour and with 
Bpumssta&’s sister-in^aw there is*an underplot which stems to 


us by far the weakest and least artistic point in the world Granted 
— and this is perhaps not much to grant — that she could be for a 
time under the spell of VAlmajour’s farouchs picturesqueness, and 
that this should lead her into certain difficulties, it is, we think, 
hardly possible that she should have allowed herself to be so 
tyrannized over by Valmajour's sister, on the ground of her being 
ms 44 promise." The situation is, as it strikes us, long drawn out, 
and disagreeable without being forcible. But, as we have said, 
this and other faults are outwoighod by the freshness and force 
displayed in the treatment of the principal characters. Wo have 
spoken of the descriptive skill found in many passages of the 
book, and we may close our notice by quoting the account of 
the farandole which follows Valmajour's performance in the first 
scene:— 

Valmajonr sulaa sans un mot, touma sur ses talons et desoondit 1o large 
tapis de 1’estrade, sa cnisso au bras, la tete droits, avec co ldger ddhancho- 
ment du Provencal, ami du ry thine ct de la danse. En baa dea camarndes 
l’attendaient, lui nerrnient les mains. Puisun criretentit: “ La farandole l” 
clameur immense, doubles par l’e'cho des vofttes, dea couloirs, d’oh sera- 
bluiunt aortir Porubre et la fraicheur qui envahi*eaicnt maintenant les 
&r5»es et rdtitfclfwaietit la zone dn Holeil. A l'inatant le cirque fut plein, 
rnaia plein 4 fuire delator son burriferea, d’uno foule villageoise, une memo dc 
llelius blanca, de jupcs voyantes, de rubaus do veloura battant aux euiffes 
de dcntelles, dc blouses passemeutdes, dc vestes de cadis. 

Sur un roulcmcnt de tambourin, cette cohue s’uligna, ae drfflla en bandes, 
le jarret tendu, les mains unies. Un trille de galoubet lit onduler tout le 
cirque, et la farandole mcnrfe par an gars du Barbantaue, le pays des dan- 
aeursfameux, ho mit en march?, Ientomont, ddroulant acs anneaux. battant 
sos entrechats presauc sur place, remplissant d'un bruit confus, d’uu iVow- 
sement d’dtoffea, et d’lialeines, 1'ennrme bale du vomitolre oh peu ft pou elle 
a'uugouffrait. Valmajour auivait d'un pas dgal, soleunel, repoussait en 
marchant son gros tambourin du genou, et Jou&it plus fort ft musure que le 
compact ontassement do l'erfene, ft demi novde deja dans la cendre bloue du 
crdpuscule, ae devidait comme un? bobine (Tor et desole. 

— Regardez lft-haut ! dit Roumestan tout ft coup. 

C’dtait Ja tete de la danse surgissant entro lea area de voflfce du premier 
dtage, pendant que le tambonrinaire et les derniers furandoleurs pidtinaient 
encore dans le cirque. En route, la rondo fl’allougeait de tous ceux que 1c 
rytlime eutrainait de forco il la suite. Qui done parmi ces Proven^ux 
aurai t pu rdaistcr an 11 diet magiquo do Valmajmir ? Portd, lancd par les 
rcbondissements du tambouriu, on l’cntcndait ft la foia ft tous bs dtiges, 

I iassant les grilles ct les Boupiraux desce lie's, dominant les exclanmtioas de 
a ioule. Et la farandole montait, montait, arrivalt aux galeriea aupd- 
rieures que le soleil bordait encore d*unu luinibre fauve. L’immenae dcfttle 
des dausours bondissautes ct graves ddcoupait alors sur les hautes bales 
cin trees du pourtour, dans la chaudo vibration de cotte fin d'aprbS'midi dc 
julllet, une suite do tineB silliouettes, animait sur la pierre antique on dc 
ccs bos-relieCa comme ii en court au fronton ddgrudd des temples. 


JOWETTS THUCYDIDES* 

T HERE is perhaps no point in which the difference between 
the educational methods of the two great Universities is so 
conspicuously displayed as in the matter of translations from 
Greek and Latin proso authors*. We say 11 prose" because, owing; to 
the diversity of ancient and modern inotreB, the closest poetical 
rendering ol‘ poetry must always be more or less of a paraphrase. 
But when it comes to the rendering into English of a philosopher 
or historian, it is obvious that, barring a few highly idiomatic 
phrases, every sentence may be turned word for word without lose 
at all events of intelligibility. It is, however, equally obvious 
that what may be a good style in Greek or Latin need not neces- 
sarily he so in English, and further, that it is possible to express 
the Biuno meaning in various stylos— such a process, under the 
name of “ paraphrasing," forming, indeed, one of tho earliest exer- 
cises undergone by pupil teachers and other young people who are 
learning tho use of tueir native tongue. Thus, too, when the 
revisers of the New Testament give us, in place of “ the shipmon 
deemed," tl the suilors surmised," though we may wonder at their 
taste, wo cannot say that they have modified the meaning of the 
words. But whother Buflbn or any one else did or did not say 
u Jjo style cost l'hommn," there can be no question that a man's 
stylo gives an indication of the way in which his mind works, 
such as may often be of the highest importance as a help to the 
right appreciation of his meaning, especially whero there is also a 
question between various readings, liecent Cambridge translators, 
regarding a translation as being merely an aid to persons wishing 
to read the author in his own language — something to be used, 
in the words of Pericles, epyov pdXXov Kaipw fj \ 6 yov 
Kopntp — have gone perhaps as far as is desirable in tne direction 
of literal rondering. In one case, indeed, the translator's anxiety 
not to misrepresent his author has led him to retain many of the 
original words, Greek and English being thus minded with a 
somewhat comical effect. Effacement of oneself ana loyalty to 
one's author reach their limit here. It would bo an interesting 
question (upon which, however, we do not propose to enter now; 
how far this is a mark of the extent to which devotion to the exact 
sciences has moulded Cambridge thought in reference to other 
branches of study. The tendency of Oxford scholars is no less 
marked in the opposite direction. There is a rather malicious 
legend extant to the effect that when Professor Jowett's transla- 
tion of Plato appeared, an Oxford admirer — hoping, no doubt, 
to elicit a cowplimentiiry reply— inquired of a Cambridge friend, 
competent to judge or the work alike under either aspect, what 
opimon was taken of it in his University. " Well, was the 
pitiless response, “ wo doubt if he understands the philosophy ; 
and as a crib we think it valueless." It is only with the latter 


* Tkucydidei. Translated into English by B. Jowett, MA. Oxford » V. 
Clarendon .Press. zSBi. 
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part of this judgment, of course, that we are now concerned ; and, 
without endorsing it unreservedly, we cannot deny that it is in a 
great measure applicnble to the work bo fore us. The Professor 
may of course reply that ho does not mean his work for a “ crib ” ; 
and, judging from some things which we have heard about the way 
in which Oxford men nowadays read the Classics, wo cau quite 
imagine that a term implying any study whatsoever of the 
original Greek might be out of place. Rut, if so, why translate 
Thucydides at all P In the cose of philosophy it is, no doubt, 
useful for the student to have access to the thoughts of ench 
thinker without the necessity of puzzling them out of his lan- 

f uflge*, but no ono who wants merely to learn the history of the 
Peloponnesian war would go to Thucydidcs^oven in the original, 
rather than to Grote ; ho what would he do with a translation ? 
It is, then, lifter all, upon its merits as au aid to reading the 
original Greek which Thucxdides wrote that we must estimate 
Professor Jowntt's version ; and, judged by this measure, we can- 
not consider it ns n work worthy of one of the Royal teachers 
of the Greek language. 

In the first place, without requiring a close copy of Thucy- 
dides's fearful and wonderful amwnlutha , which are feebly repre- 
sented by the famous “ An nwltward boost to drive is pigs ; one 
man many of them very,” and which arise mainly, no doubt, from 
the struggles of an acute intellect to express itself accurately in a 
language not yet completely developed ns regards its grammar ; and 
fully recognizing the duty of an English translator to obey the 
ordinary rules of English syntax, wo must demur to a stylo which 
renders a ml, a re, a yap, or a &ort, to say nothing of even more 
important particles, alike by full stops and semicolons, and expands 
(os in iv. 26) aXnov into “ the secret of this protracted resistance.” 
Nor, sgftin, do we understand why (as in iv. 40) a simple phrase 
like iruTt varepov should be left altogether unrepresented. In the 
previous chapter the Professor seems to have gone out of his way 
to emphasize the dislike of Thucydides to Oleon. K almp pciviwdijs 
oficra rf vir 6 a , xt(ri£ does not mean “ tho mud promise,” nor should 
we envy the fate of the schoolboy who happened to render either 
phrase by the other. 

But it may be better to “ instance in ” a longer nassugo, in order 
to give on idea of the Professors stylo, which, if it is at times a 
little too oruamented, often flows smooth and limpid ; and also to 
show by a typical example the way in which he appears to us to 
fall short of the mark as a translator of Thucydides. Wo will take 
Book v. Ohap. 89, wherein tho Athenians, opening their con- 
troversy with the Medians, anticipate a form of political reasoning 
not unfamiliar — in tho mouths of foreigners — at tho present day. 
We assume the possession by our readers of what Mr. Cobden 
called “all the works of Thucydides.” They will thus be able to 
compare the original with Professor Jo welt's rendering, which 
runs as follows : — 

Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine words ; we will not go out of 
our wnyto provokt length that we have a right to rule, because wc over- 
threw the Persians or that we attack you now because we are suffering 
any injury at your hands. We should not convince you if wo did ; nor 
must you expect to convince us by arguing that, although, a colony of the 
Lacedaewouians, you have taken no part in their expeditions, or that you 
have never done us any wrong. But you nml we should say what we really 
think, and aim only at what is posable, for we both alike know that into 
the discussion of human affairs the question of justice only enters where tho 
pressure of necessity is equal, and that tho powerful exuct what they can, 
and the weak grant what thoy must. 

Now it appears to us, if we may without presumption dillcr from 
the Professor, and indeed from other authorities, that the oppo- 
sition between bvvara and dUata, “ might” and “right,” is missed 
in this version. Venturing on a rough summary, should put 
it somehow thus :— ( “ We are not going to offer a long argument 
about the right of our cose, nor do we recommend you to expect 
to persuade us by doing the same, but rather to settle the question 
of might according to the thoughts that wo both of us really have 
in our minds, for we and you both know quite well that the 

a uestion of right only comes on for decision in human affairs when 
be force [or stress] is equal on both sides, but that when it is a 
question of might, the stronger exact and the weaker give in.” 
Throughout this “ Melian controversy,” which, aB being perhaps 
the most notorious crux in the whole of Thucydides, demanded 
specially careful handling, there appears far too great a tendency 
to shirk difficulties by means of paraphrase. Once or twice we 
find cases in which a better rendering of even a few words might 
have been given — c,g. in chap, jo 5, pa Kapitravres vp&v t 6 
anftpoKaxov is rather “ congratulating you on your innocence of 
evil “'than “ admiring the simplicity of your idea.” One is as easy 
to write as the other, but one gives, as the other does not, the 
fundamental meaning of the Greek words. 

This tendency to give a general rather than the particular inter- 
pretation is always appearing. Take, for instance, Pericles’s 
ifiteee, in Book ii. 60 egg. The second sentence of this runs 
somewhat in this way;— “For I hold that when a State is 
prosperous as a whole, it docs more good to its private members 
than When it is doing well ai regards each individual citizen, but 
is doming to harm in its collective capacity.” This is merely a 
rough rendering ; but Professor Jowetfc ought surely to be able, 
without lorn of elegance, to come nearer Kk> it than “ In my 
judgment it would be better for individuals themselves that the 
cstiwSe should suffer and the State flourish, than that the citizens 
should flourish and the State suffer.” Zn the fldxt chapter a point 
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This verbal criticism may appear carping. It may be said that 
if the author's general drift is fairly retained, a strict adherence to 
hk style and language is mere pedantry. Webave already given our 
reasons for holding that in tho case of an historian a mere adherence 
to the. narrative is not of much practical use, since few ordinary 
students of history ore likely to want to examine the materials of 
which their teachers have availed themselves. Those who read i 
Thucydides will, after all, do so mainly with a view to studying 
the language in which he wrote— not, of course, as a mere organ bm 
the structure of which may be dissected, and the evolution of its 
parts traced out, though this is in itself a study not unfruitful in 
useful results ; but as a vehicle used by an acute thinker for express- 
ing his ideas, with nil their sequences and. associations. “The 
difficulty of literate ns,” says a recent essapll, who has himself 
succeeded very well in surmounting it, “ is toot to write, but to 
writo what you mean ; not to afibet your reader, but to affcet him 
precisely as you wish.” Now no language probably, sinoe the 
world began, has been so fine nn instrument for this purpose as tha 
Greek ; and it is in proportion as the modern student can Bee how 
tho ancient author wished to affect his readers that he is entitled 
to the name of a scholar; so that a Greek scholar means, among 
other things, a person who has acquired no small insight into 
the working of some of the shrewdest minds which the world has 
ever produced. This is a point which would appear to have been 
overlooked by those who depreciate the study of Greek as an 
educational exercise ; nor can we imagine anything much better 
adapted to strengthen their view of the matter than to see a Greek 
Prolessor translating the chief of Greek political thinkers, a writer 
embarrassed at times by the fulness of his thought, os though he 
were a more chronicler of passing events capable now and then of 
making a smart remark. It would be strange, indeed, if Greek 
learning in this country wore to receive its heaviest blow from tho 
hand of ono whoso special function it is to foster it. 

We have loft ourselves little space to speak of the notes. These 
aro copious and useful. One of their best features is the frequent 
illustration from tho contemporary Aristophanos. Nothing affords 
a better notion of the most remorkiibln points in the Greek cha- 
racter than to realize how the Athenian people wore able to 
witness, apparently with perfect enjoyment, the burlesques in 
which the great comedian extracted fun out of every Btago of 
their lifo-nnd-death struggle. The chief point in which we should 
be inclined to find fault with the notes is, ns in the text, the want 
of appreciation which they occasionally show of the finer points 
of scholarship ; but enough has been said on this head. Students 
will be as grateful to Professor Jowott for his second volume as 
they will bo ready to dispenso with the aid of his first; and every 
ono will be amused with the terms of the dedication to Viscount 
Sherbrooke. 


THE PICTURES AT HAMPTON COURT.* 

A LTHOUGH the days are long gono by since every portrait of 
Henry VIII. whb’ called a Holbein, and every likeness of 
Elizabeth a Zucchero, the old misleading titles aro still attached 
to the frames in the Hampton Court Gallery, and as a natural 
result tho good and genuine works aro compromised. When you 
see “ Titian ” and “ Uaffnelle ” on pictures which evidently were 
nover in Italy, you fiud it hard to appreciate justly even the spat 
Titian or real Kaffaelle which may hang close by. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than at Hampton Court; while some people are 
perhaps of opinion that there is not a single pointing of any value 
in tho whole Palace. Wo CAnnot always agree with Mr. Law's 
conclusions, hut his book is an honest attempt to bring’ order 
out of confusion, to expose false pretensions and distinguish 
real merit. It is, moreover, unlike many such books, extremely 

E leasant reading, being full of historical anecdotes, * and also 
ere and there betraying somewhat quaintly the prepossessions and 
prejudices of the author. It is interesting to see how many 
of the Hampton Court pictures belonged originally to the col- 
lection of CharlcB I. If Mr. Law’s index had been worthy 
of the book we should have been able to give him more un- 
qualified praise. It is obviously better that a book should 
haver no mdex than a bad one. As an example, taken at 
haphazard, we may turn to the index to see if there is a portrait 
of, say, William, fluke of Gloucester. We find under “Gloucester, 
William, Duke of, son of Queen Anne, 41, 83a” Under 
“William” we find one reference, “41.” Turning, then, to 
No. 41, we find that the portrait by Kneller has. wen with- 
drawn. Turning to No. 830, we find the full description of 
another portrait by Knellor, and so conclude that at Hampton 
Court there were formerly two portraits of the Duke of Gloucester 
by Kneller, and that only one remains there now. Rut when We go 
through the catalogue in detail we find two other portraits, 
with Nos. 192 and 515, both of which Mr. Law identifies with 
the Prince. We have a few other faultB to find, and h mayW 
well notice them here. Mr. Law, in his preface, teUs d i of a pic- 
ture described in the inventory pf the goods of Betgy VHI, afc* 
a “ Table of the Bttsshop of Rome, and the Fan* Evange IsftMaet* 
tag Stones upon Hint/ “This,” he says, “is doubtless No. 787, 
with which it exactly corresponds in deseriprioni;” under 
No. 787 there is no mention of thipi circunistaiicv*^ * f 
going with Mr* LaWSr book in hie hand, 
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he happened to knpw the preface very well. In speaking of 
the fiwnous portrait of I*dv Middleton. No. 53, ho mentions 
M Alan Brodriek, created Viscount Middleton in 1710.” But 
Alan Brodrick was created Viscount Midleton, a very different 
name. About another peer, too, he stumbles sadly. No. 336 
wprwents, we are told, u Edward, eleventh Lord Zouch,” who 
* died in 1625, in his seventieth year, and, leaving no issue, the 
title became extinct.” But Edward, Lord Zouch, was the twelfth 
in succession! and left two daughters. From one of them 
. descends the present holder of the title, which is not ex- 
tinct by any means. Under an account of Mirevelt’s portrait of 
Prince Rupert, Mr. Law falls into an old mistake, lie 
says that “ to his scientific spirit wo owe mezzotiut engraving.” 
S It has been abundantly proved that Prince Rupert was one of the 
j first engravers in mezzotint, but also that he learnt the art from 
an older engraver. 

If we find fault with Mr. Law’s occasional inaccuracies, it is 
in no carping spirit. Ilia hook is so good that we should bo 
glad to soo it better, and it is for that reason that wo point 
out its shortcomings. It is more congenial work to call at- 
tention to the many interesting facts Mr. Law has elicited 
in the courao of his investigations. We wish, as he hus 
been at the pains of describing carefully each room as wo 
enter it, that he had added a few pnges of description of 
the whole Palace, as his book would then have been a complete 
guide. As it is, the visitor will require a second book if ho wishes 
to do the place thoroughly. Mr. Law's anecdotes are well 
selected, ana will he new to many of his readers ; whilo others 
will ho amused at such expressions as those with regard to Queen 
Mary of Scotland.' Under No. 560, erroneously indexed as 566, 
we are told that “ tho reader will doubtless prefer to turn to 
the sympathetic verse of the chivalrous Frenchman (Roman!) 
than to listen to tho detestablo libels of her surly ma- 
ligners.” Again, under No. 6jl, we read of her voyage from 
France, in 150!, that “in four days she reached the land 
of fogs and cant and Calvinism.” Ills opinion of the modern 
“Queen Anno style” is also incisively expressed. The visitor 
to Queen Anne’s drawing-room can judge of tho reul taste of 
tho day, “ which was nothing better than a pour imilution of the 
bastard-classic of Louis XIV. as distinguished from the so-called 
Quoen Anno style, which nover had any existence at all, except 
an imaginary ■ one in the brains of modern china-maniacs.” 
Mr. Law lias perhaps made this passage a littlo too strong. 
He tells a curious anecdote, by the way, in speaking of this 
apartment. “I wonder,” observed the Duke of Sussex, when 
passing through it, “in which of these rooms it was that 
George II. struck my father. Tho blow so disgusted him with the 
place that he never afterwards could bo induced to think of it as a 
residence.” In describing West’s picture of tho “Apotheosis of 
the infant princes Octavius and Alfred,” Mr. Law tells us that 
George III. said when tho first of thorn died, “ I am very sorry 
for Alfred, but had it been Octavius I should have died too.” Vet 
Octavius followed his brother wdtliin the year. A niong the painters 
of this time occurs the name of Dominic Series, U.A., a native of 
Gascony, “who, after running away from home, becoming a sailor, 
and then master of a trading vessel, and being captured by an 
English frigate, settled in England and Look to painting murine 
pieces to earn a living.” Ilis son was also a painter, and obtained 
an unpleasant notoriety ns the husband of the celebrated “ Princess 
Olive of Cumberland, who lost him his appointment, and brought 
him to misery, destitution, imprisonment, and madness.” 

The book is full of curious and interesting notes of this kind. 
With regard to Mr. Law a critical observations on tho authenti- 
city outlie pictures, there is also much that is interesting. Of tho 
so-called portrait of Raifitelle by himself (No. 710), however, ho is 
careful not to express his t*wn opinion, if indeed ho has formed 
one. Of the companion portraits, formerly hinged together, of 
Erasmus and Froben, Mr. Law thinks, with Worinim and others, 
that they have been “ improved ” by Steenwyck, who put in back- 
grounds of Gothic buildings to Ilolbeius “ simple foil.” Froben 
was the printer and publisher of the writings of Erasmus, who 
was in great distress at his death. lie bad lived in his house 
for some years on termB of closo friendship. It is to be feared 
that few of the modern representatives of Frobeu’a trade con- 
trive to inspire their unfortunate clients with the feelings of 
Erasmus towards his publisher. In Chelsea Church there is a 
well-known monument commemorating a certain Mrs. fcprnpge, 
who fought beside her brother in a naval engagement lor six 
hours, and eventually died in child-bod in 1092. One of tho 
pictures at Hampton Court represents probably this very battle. 

“ The Dutch are shown on the left, the combined fleet on the 
right. At the first onset the French Bailed away, and left Sir 
E. Spragge to bear the brunt of the fight. Tromp enwo up, and 
singling out Spragge’s ship, the ltoyal Ih ince, a severe contest 
took place which lasted three hours. At the cud, the ltoyal 
JPrincs was so disabled that Spragge had to change his flag into 
another vessel, in doing which, however, he was drowned. Tho 
Dutch said of this battle that the French had hired the English 
to fight for them, and that they only looked on to see that they 
Earned their wages” Sir Edward Spragge was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, leaving as his heir his jjousin, John Spragge, 
eventually the husband of the combatant Miss Chamberlain, whose 
epitaph regrets that she did not live to bear a race of naval heroes. 
The most remarkable of the pictures at Ilampton Court are, of 
course, the Mantegnas, The scries, which comprises nine sepa- 
tate Works representing the triumph of Ceesar, • is now hung 


in the “ Communication Qaliory,” as Sir Christopher Wren named 
it, being tho passage between the king’s apartments and the 
queen’s. The cartoons, as they are somewhat improperly termed, 
were not designs for hangings, but “ were painted in tempera on 
twilled linen, with the object of being stretched on frames and 
affixed to the wall as a frieze.” They were purchased by Nys, tho 
agent of Charles I., at Mantua, in 1028, for about 10,500/., some 
marbles beiug included. At the Commonwealth they were valued 
At 1,000/., but were not sold, and they were later reserved to the 
Protector, who also, it will bo remembered, liad the good taste to 
rescue Ruflaollo’s cartoons. They have remaiued at Hampton 
Court ever since, and though terribly “ restored,” in the worst 
modern sense of that word, are still what Waagen called them, 
“ the most important example of that ontliusiasm for the grandeur 
of the anciont Roman world, wliich prevailed in Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” Mr. Law carefully describes 
each picture. There is but one painting on the Queen's Great 
Staircase ; but Mr. Law takes the opportunity, before describing 
it, of introducing a ghost story. On the right as you go down 
the stair there is a side door. It leads to the “ flaunted Gal- 
lery,” now a lumbor-room for old pictures. Hero it was that 
Quoen Katharino Howard, having escaped from her own chamber, 
where she was confined before her removal to the Tower, ran 
through tho pass, g > to obtain an interview with the King, lie 
was at prayers in the adjoining chapel. “Just, however, as she 
reached the door tho guards seized her and carried her hack, and 
lior ruthless husband, in spite of her piercing screams, which wore 
heard almost all over tho Palace, continued his devotions unmoved.” 
In this gallery, then, a female form is been, passing and repussing, 
with wild shrieks, between the entrance to the Royal pew and the 
door. Mr. Law gives no authority for this thrilling story, and it 
does not occur in Jesse. But wo should be sorry if he had omitted 
anything so well calculated to deopen a visitor’s interest in 
llauipton Court. 


CONTlt I H UTIONS TO MILITARY AND STATE 
MEDICINE.* 

T HIS is tho first volume of a new series which is to be devoted 
to topics connected with Military and State Medicine. No 
explanation is given, however, ns to the preciso objects and inten- 
tions of tho founders of the series ; neither is uny information 
forthcoming as to the names of tho founders, or the limitations, 
if any, to be imposed upon contributors either ns regards their 
quulitications or as to the precise range over which their exposi- 
tions may oxtond. Hero is the first volume, but who have cilled 
it into being, how often we are to look for another, or by whom it 
is to be supplied — these uro questions concerning which wo are 
left absolutely in the dark. This voluiuo consists of two distinct 
essays by the same writer, a military surgeon, for the first of 
which he was awarded a medal uud prize by the Statistical Society, 
and for the second a Bimilar distinction by the Army Medical 
Department. About one-fourth of the volume is occupied by 
the first of these essays, which treats of “Tho Effects of Health 
and Disease on Military and Naval Operations.” This is a mere 
condensed sketch of a very wide subject. Altogether it Bavours 
not a littlo of tho “prize essay ” quality, and is to a consider- 
able extent composed of quotations. Still the arrangement 
adopted by the author is good, und many of the topics referred to 
are of much interest and importance. Tho diseases which most 
frequently occur iu armies on active service are considered accord- 
ing to their causes, in tho first rough sense of that word. Thus 
they are referred to as effects of overcrowding, of climate, of 
privation, of fatigue, or of youth nud age. The most important 
diseases of tho first group are erysipelas, hospital gangrene, 
typhus, yellow fever, and cholera. Thu mortality from erysipelas 
and hospital gangrene should, tho author says, bo ascribed to 
wounds, of which accidents they aro tho only too frequent con- 
sequences. It is a well-known fact that deaths from wounds and 
thosu secondary diseases ure, as Mr. Martin reminds us, “ much 
more numerous than those from slaughter iu tlio field.” It scemB 
possible, however, that much may bo done in the future to 
diminish the frequency of these dreaded eequete by the more 
thorough, early, and complete adoption of such antiseptic methods 
of treatment as may bo found nvailablo or possiblo on tho battle- 
field, or in the often too crowded camp hospital. To check the 
occurrence of putrofuction in and about wounds is now universally 
recognized as of prime necessity for the achievement of such a 
result. And this unanimity in regard to one of the principal 
practical aims in the treatment of wounds is all the more fortunate 
since the recognition of its importance ailords a meeting-point for 
those who on tho Bide of theory are in complete opposition as to 
the actual order or series of the causal agents concerned in the pro- 
duction of such diseases as erysipelas, pymmia, or septicaemia. 

Of the other chief diseases in armies which result from or 
are attendant, upon overcrowding (namely, typhus, yellow fever, 
and cholera) by far the most important ie typhus. The bistoiy 
of the effects of this one disease on military operations affords 
some remarkable facts to which the author calls particular at- 
tention. It has always been the scourge of Continental armies. 
Yellow fever has not to anything like the same extent influenced 
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the operations of actual warfare, and its ravages have, moreover 
been experienced by navies rather than by armies. Cholera, how- 
ever, is of much more importance especially within its endemic 
area, since it has many times greatly reduced the strength of our 
Indian army. 

The second essay is one of Considerable importance. It deals 
with the subject of 41 Tho Influence of Drinking Water in origimv- 
ting or in propRgating Enteric Fever, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, and 
Cholera." .These are problems of considerable difficulty and com- 
plexity, and though their solution is of great moment professional 
opinion in regard to them is, for the most part, still in a very un- 
settled condition. The author is fortunately a logical thinker, 
and he handles his subject in a very methodical manner. He is 
apparently well qualified to take a general survey of the evidence 
available in regard to the (etiology of these important diseases 
which so frequently appear in epidemic fashion. As tho 
title of his essay implies, Mr. Martin shows himself fully alive 
to the' possibility that corpmunicablj diseases are Btill being 
originated as yvell os propagated, and throughout his essay he 
Strongly insists upon the necessity of looking at evidence as to tho 
production of suen diseases from this double point of view. Prac- 
tically, too, this search for cases of de novo origin may be of consider- 
able moment ; for, as Mr. Martin says, “ If such cases do not occur, 
then our efforts should be directed against the propagating causes; 
if they do occur, we should endeavour to counteract the originating 
cause ; and if this object be attained, the propAgating cause will 
cease to exist/’ His own view as to the existence of such cases is 
expressed in no hesitating terms. Ho says : — ^ 

I think most persons, after due consideration and a careful stud}- of 
epideinics, will agree with mo in lx^icving not only that such original 
cases do now occur, but also that they are of frequent occurrence ; and, 
moreover that propagation holds a secondary place in epidemics. . . . 
An objector may reply by pointing to our Improved sanitation, and the 
lesHonedbiortality of epidemic disease, as cause and effect. Hut this is no 
valid objection uni: "s he prove that sanitary improvements have operated 
solely against propagation, and Imvo not ‘influenced the origination of 


The author enunciates and defends the position that “ specificity 
of a disease does not necessarily imply specificity of its cause." 
He thinks that non-specific phenomena may occasionally bo 
instrumental in initiating a specific disease, although such specific 
disease may subsequently be propagated by specific agents 
(contagia). He pointB out, also, that a corollary of this doctrine 
— namely, that specificity of cause does not imply specificity of 
disease — is a principle worthy of more consideration than it has 
hitherto received, and he thinks that even now important evidence 
is not wanting to show that the same cause Acting upon different 
organisms, either of the same or of dido rout species, may lead 
in them to the ©volution of what are usually considered to be 
totally distinct diseases. This corollary Mr. Martin only refers 
to here and there incidentally, but the main doctrino is fully 
considered in regard to each of tho diseases concerning which ho 
writes. It is in respect to diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera that 
be has most of positive evidence to bring forward concerning their 
multiple and independent modes of origin. His discussion of the 
sotiology of the Becond of these diseased, bo far as it is influenced 
by drinking water, is particularly able, And Affords a good example 
of the complexity of the problems involved in such a question, 
and of the enlightened inode in which the author considers them. 
Though it is in these diseases that he finds so much evidence of 
origination as opposed to propagation, ho is of course quite prepared 
to admit that cholera is not unfrequently propagated througli tho 
medium of drinking water. 

The evidence in regard to the actual de novo origiifrof enteric or 
typhoid fever is not so positive or so generally admitted as that 
which relates to the other disease. Pathologists in this country 
have long ranged themselves into two opposite camps in regard to 
this question ; and it is not here only that doubt exists : — 

The Continental schools are divided in An exactly similar way aa regards 
this postulate. Pettenkofer, Itanke, and Wolfsteiuer range themselves with 
Murchison, believing that the disease sometimes arises from causes inde- 
pendent of a foregoing case, as well as sometimes by contagion ; while (Roll 
and Frioderich believe, with Diuld, that a prior case is necessary, and re- 
fuse tho postulate assumed by the others. Jt matters little, however, 
whether they refuse it or not, since it is granted by common senso and by 
experience. Murchison and bis school believe in the origin aud propaga- 
tion of disease; while Dudd and his school believe only in the propagation, 
and do not acknowledge any origin fur specific disease. 

It is dear from this passage to which school Mr. Martin belongs. 
He boldly protests against the general view supported by Sir 
Thomas Watson, that if this disease be once proved to be propa- 
gated by contAgion, such a fact should of itself instil grave doubts 
ab to its ever being originated de novo. He contends that this as 
a general principle is illogical. Fire may spread from object to 
object, so long as the objects attacked are in flammable and more 
or less contiguous ; no one, however, supposes that fire may not 
be originated as well as propagated. On the same principle ho 
contends, and we thoroughly agree with him, that jt is unwise to 
assume that contagia which may be propagated may not also 
originate. Nay, further, some of those who hold the contrary 
view in regard to the contagia of typhqjd fever, are by no means 
prepared to admit the same prindple in regard to the commoner 
mntmfa of erysipelas. But it is on tho ground of experience, bo 
. far as it goes or can go in the settling of such a question, that 
Mr. Mhrtin in the main relies, and especially experience of typhoid 
fever ea it occurs in Indio. Here, he says, overwhelming evidence 
is to be found against the exclusively contagiomst doctrines of 


Budk and his followers. More instances of origination than of 
propagation of typhoid fever are, ho believes, to be met with in 
India. To some extent, therefore, the same kind of thing obtains 
in regard to this disease as in regard to cholera; India Is a sort 
of hot-bed favourable to its birth. It is not, however, so exclusively . 
favourable as it would appear to be for cholera, which, according to 
the conclusion of the International Sanitary Conference it Vienna in 
1 874, 11 arises spontaneous^ oly in India, and reaches other countries 
from without. Mr. Martin dwells upon evidence existing as to the 
diffuse and sporadic appearance of typhoid fever in India, espe- 
cially at certain times and Beasons, as may be gathered from the 
Indian Sanitary Reports, And he calls particular attention to the 
widespread outbreak of this disease in India during the last tent 
days of August 1872, when almost every military station,, ouflf 
several enormous areas, began to report cases of this fever. He 
adds, that it was not only typhoid fever which came forward at this 
period, “ but purely climatic fevers of every variety, and while the 
exciting cause of all was the same, the type varied according to 
predisposition and special circumstances." This simultaneous out- 
break of typhoid fever over wide areas in India is all the more 
important inasmuch nB the distribution of the disease, according 
to our author, does not seem to be at all distinctly related to 
the course of rivers. This point he has ascertained by careful in- 
quiries concerning many epidemics of typhoid fever in India. 

“ The value of this observation," he adds, “ can h&rdly be rightly 
estimated by persons who have not studied the phenomena of 
epidemics in tropical climates," where the water supply is not arti- 
ficial, but in which “ the population ubq streams largely far drink- 
ing purposes (ns in the outer Himalaya)." The author himself 
holds certain opinions, necessarily crude and tentative, as to the 
mode in which typhoid fever is Actually engendered in the human 
body ; but, os he sees clearly enough, the truth or falsity of these 
opinions does not affect the more general question. On several 
points of detail wo are not inclined to agree with Mr. Martin. 
We cannot, for instance, accept his view as to the foundation on 
which the germ theory of disease has been based; nor do we 
think that some of the limitations which he has imposed upon the 
scope of his inquiry are of such slight importance as he imagines. 
Tho explanation (p. 95) that, according to the “ physico-chemical 
theory " of the origin of certain contagious diseases, “ tho minute 
organisms found in the tissues after death are the causes and not 
the results of putholrgical change," is probably the printer's, 
rather than the author's, view of the matter. The essay, how- 
ever, is one whic h does credit to its author, and it will usefully 
servo as an antidote to the narrow and exclusive doctrines con- 
cerning contagious diseases which are now only too prevalent. 
The author's conclusions are drawn throughout with* the greatest 
caro and moderation ; and it is evident that be ie not only an 
accurate thinker, but also one who has had considerable experience 
hearing upon tho (etiology of tho important diseases to which he 
has directed his attention. 


THE CAMERONIANS* 

I N the first volume of this book we are introduced to Sir Tiers 
Montgomerie, Bart., a retired general officer, who is also G.C.H. 
and G.O.S.I., Colonel of the 26th llegt. (Tho Cameronians), and 
Governor of Dumbarton Castle. He is at breakfast, the rust of 
the party consisting of his remote kinsman and heir, Hew Mont- 
gomorie — of the Indian Civil Service, home on a year's leave— his 
grandniece and orphan ward, Mary Montgomerie, ner friend, Anna- 
belle Enroll, and an old lady, Mrs. Garth, Mary’s governess and 
friend. Sir Tiers ip a fine, fresh old gentleman nearing bis 
seventieth year ; is by naturo generous, but peppery and proud. 
Ilew Montgomerie is about thirty years of age, <f a sharp hand at 
cards and with a brilliant cue, deeply in debt, and with the current 
reputation among his set of being a bad lot." The Baronet, taking 
up the Ayr Observer , learns that a detachment of the 26th Regi- 
ment has arrived at the Oustlo of Dumbarton, under the command 
of Lieutenants Cecil Falconer and Leslie Fotheringbame. He 
instantly makes up his mind to invite the senior Lleuleuant, 
Falconer, to his house for a few days' cover shooting. Hew does 
his best to dissuade the Baronet from carrying out this intention ; 
but the latter persists, and after a short interval we find Mr. Cecil 
Falconer installed as an honoured guest at Eaglescraig, and already 
become a prime favourite with the General and the ladies. Hew 
And ho, however, do not at all hit it off, and indeed a mutual 
dislike was discovered at tbeir first meeting. Oeoil and Mary 
Montgomerie contrive, without contriving, to see a good deal of 
each other, with the result that he falls very much in love. He 
then makes the unpleasant discovery that the object of his affections 
is bound by the terms of her father’s will to many her cousin 
Ilew, or, in default, lose all her money. The cousin seems 
to havo entered thoroughly into tho spirit of the father's, testa- 
ment ; but, even before the Advent on the scene of Cecil Falconer, 
the young lady has shown plainly enough that aha would sooner 
lose her money than accept the imposed husband. Mary is a 
lovely girl, frank and open-hearted in disposition, and abe tings 
well. Annabelle sings well, too, and Falconer is also musically x 
inclined, so the even&gs are often spent at the piano. When the v 
Baronet and the ladies retire for the night, Hew tains Falconer 
to his room, and they play icartS, The result is so one-rided flat, 

♦ The ■Qamrmmm. By James Grant, Author of M The Romance of 
War," fact a vela. London: Richard Bentley fa Bon. xBBx. 
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U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

The Connell «r University College, Liverpool, ore prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR 
to each of the following Chain i 

t. Modern i.lleraturo and History. 

I. Natural llistery (Including Zoology, Botanjr, and Orolnjry). 


3. Logic, Mental 


ry (Including '^oology, Botany, and Oeolngy), 
iiml MnraL Philosophy. and. Political Economy, 
mm’iu'c In January lass. The stipend of each < 


Chair will he 


The work of each Chair will conmu'i..* „ ...» 

Xiao iwr annum, tmrctlier with two-thirds of the fee*, the total stipend losing guarantied to lie 
nut less than £ «oo per annum. 1 . 

Candidate* a re requested to send In their applications, and copies of their testimonials, to the 
lfunorary Secretary , not later than November 1, IHBI. 

W. J. STEWART, ffon. Sec. 

Ju ly ft, IWf. B Lord Street, Liverpool. _ 

' TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

* LICTIIURBS In FlUCNCft an. fiKHMAN ,n BKQTn BKD. who will 1* P*|XCti'rt 
to eotnmenee work nut later than the middle nl January next. 'Hie fixed salary will lie small 
m amount, but the Lecturers will receive the wlmle ortho foes paid by the Students attending 
thulr classes, and will lie at Marty to undertake Private Tuition. 

Applies lion*. with testimonials, to lie scut In by November 15, to the Hon. Bkciietauy of 
U yj jy or ally College, 50 Lo rd Street. Liverpool. 


r PHE Rev. J. IF. CROSS, M.A., rocoives a small number of 

J- ABlVfll.EMEN‘8 SONS to prepare for the Public Schools. High testimonials, Great 
dvanavnai^-Address, SI Sussex Square, Brighton 


MTILITARY and 01 VII. SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 

• -*■»-*. nA ta • Dtputmmt In ctmuaxlon with Ill.Allt I/iDGE SOIIIIOK foi.MoMT 
STATlON^tlrllngthlre, fur prcpurSloii fur the above Examination*. llonguM gniurd dur.nc 
tlie post year. Three^npoin Intents to Woolwleh Academy. Seventh Place for Indian Ulvii 
„ Service. he. *C,-Full ^niculare un uppllcatlnn to the II kad-Mahtkji. 

WOOLLEY GREEN, near JIU1ISLKY, HANTS.— 

’ " A. K. llR ATKCOTK. B. A., Oriel Coll.. Oxford, prr|.im'« Vnl'NO TlllVH for l’ulillo 
School*, lie. Number under Tweii^j. «•».„, .... - 


m the country, and In a healthy |khT 
<1 rcen, near Bom— y. 


... Mustc _ 

Ion. 1* ull particular* on application.- Address, Woolley 


TUITION at ST. LEON ARDS-ON-SE A .— A Married 

CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon), without fninlh , has vacancies for PUPILS to prepare for 
Public Schools nr Universities. All former Pupils have passed surer m. fully. Only I line 
received. Comfortable home a lew minutes from the Sea. Highest rvierencea.— Address, 
Rev. R* HOW^P, 7 Church Ruad. St. Leonaril’s-un-Sea. 


GENTLEMEN, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

' 4* IrPii XiE ON ARDS-ON -BE A. Situation most healthy ; Pituitary arrangement* lwrfect. 
Special men of delicate or very you hr Hoys, ltd renri-w to Parents of l’upiln — i- or Pro- 
t * pectus address, Rev. W. Harrim. Falkland House, Ht. Loonnrds-nn-Sca. 

-Mr. W. J. JE AEERKs6n,” M\ A . Oxon., 


Unlversll 




„ „ Cambridge M.A. and romjiefniit Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
XKilwlOh.Samllinrst.and all Competitive iCAMiiuimtluns. A few Vuc uncles. 


A MESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BICKLEY^Kent. 

Rev. EDMUND FONVLE, Author of a very anocoseful Buries of Latin and 
Greek School Books, receives THIRTY-THREE BOYS, under the age of Fifteen, 
to prepare for tho rublio Schools. 


pFIGH-CJLASS TUITION, tho UNIVERSITIKS, ARMY, fcc. 

■I— 1 Mr. H. M. HEWTTT, M.A., Double First in Honours (CunitO, ban accommodation 
lor select RESIDENT PUPILS.- Address, 3 1 *1 lie Cedars. Putney. b.W. 

THEOLOGICAL, UNIVERSITY, MILITARY, CIVIL 

J- SERVICE, jnd olhw EJCAMINATI»)NS._VuriI,S r«^.ldl^ nnd Mipwmrull^ pre 


pared. Terms moderate. 
Jlrnxted, Witham. 


Highest references.— Addrems, Rev. 


Rowlandson, Great 


German and Parisian 
references— Apply 


XJYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 

J-A Tarraco. Hyde Park. 

Tho SENIOR TERM bejjiin November 1. 

Tho JUNIOU HALF-TERM, November 1. 

Prospoctnsos, containing Terms, Names o f ProtoeBora, Ac., may bo had on application to 
the La dy Rksidont. 

I? DUCATIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

AJ MEN.— THE GRANGE, Endcnlch, TIONN-ON-THF.-RIITNK. Germuny.- Number 
of Pupils limited to Twelve. Mattned English home. Resident North Ger 
Governesses. High-class Masters fur accomplishments. Unexceptionable 
as above, to the Directress. Mrs. Bamn a. 

TO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

A a Married LADY, of good .position, end experienced In every detail of Household 
Management, takes YOUNG LADIES, after crmijileUujr their .wliolnsiio education, who 
deriroTlcirnnpractlcaliy tho ArU of’ COOKERY. DRESSMAKING, and GENERAL 
HOUSEWIFERY. Bho offers a genuine Home, with every hygienic advantage. Ihe 
Daughters of professional gentlemen preferred. Terms. 100 Guineas per annum. Kofercnccs 
given and required Address. Roland we. It, E dghnston, War wicks hire. 

XJAMPSTEAI). — SOUTH IHLL PARK GARDENS, 

A A w Rhln live minutes of TlamjMtcad Hcatli Station, N. Ignition.— TO BE LET or BOLD, 
a Freehold Double-hunted HOUSE, containing fourteen rooms, also bath-room, with a 
constant supply of hot and cold water. Reception and lied Rooms mos^gonveuiently 
arranged Domestic offices on ground floor i good garden at tho rear. The house is In 
thorough repair, and most pleasantly situated. — For particulars apply to Mr. Doi.uan, 
House Agent, OS Haverstock H ill, end flQ Qu ee n Victoria stree t, E.C. 

““““ ~ " ' Bed- 

, Ilytires. 


T-JySsRES. — TWO GOOD VILLAS (Eleven and Six 

AX rooms) TO LET. Best sanitary arrangements.— Address, 8„ English Bank, IT; 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

A ~ C OMPAN Y. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED RATES 07 PASSAGE MONEY.-BPKCIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— 

BOMBAY Weekly ) From Gravesend, 


AllJTTA, MADRAS, CEYLON, Fortnightly 1 Wednesday. W.ao P.M 
_NA. BTRAITB, JAPAN ........ M ( From Brindisi, 

DELAIDK, MELAoURNE, BYAnEY ,, I Monday. 
IDUALTAR, MALTA. EGYPT, ADEN, Weekly, by each of the 
above dejiarturee. 

Los DON OxriCRB t 1W LEADlSNHALli STREET, E.O., and 
SS COCKSrUR STREET. 


HOTELS. 


DKNJK. UULT,. Umagtr. 


model Of enihiry excellence." One srf tlm Isrgcst Hi 
fica-water Betfn — Evcty information of ManaCikr. 


fTOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wiftht, turn Alum Bay.— TOTL AND 

DAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Com tort, with moderate chorees. Billiard- 
room and Mlwls lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and promenade pier. Good anchonum 

^t^ , a^i 5 ,t,>raS Mw,dv - r 


T5BDF0RD HOTEL, BRIGHTON.— FAMILIES or GEN- 


« I^AONIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS are a TREASURE ” 

" PEN and THE “ DIO* W aVeRLEP ’’ PEN, gd. «nd is. per boE 4 ' 
Bold by all Stationers thrOiiimnit the World. 

,745 Newaimpers recommend MaenivenA Cameron*s Pens. 


Tll£ “ BIO J” 


FATB TE£^ 

Beware of tho party oflkring imitations of these Pent. 


HUN YADI JA NOS. 

“ The Best Natural Aperient Water P 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD^ 

“ Speedy , Sure, and Gentle."' 

Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &e. &c. &c. 

The name of the “ APOLLIN ARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,** 
on the Label secures genuineness* 

Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers , at is, 6 d, dr* 2 s, per bottle • 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


CORENESS and Dryness, Tickling 

^ and Irritation, Inducing Cough, and affecting the 
Volci*. Fur thueo symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Ju- 
jnbes. Glycerine, in these agreeable eanftctlons. being 
In proximity to the glands at tho moment they are ex-- 
cited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
Bold only In Boxes, 71<t. and is. lid., labelled " JAMES 
EPPS & CO., lluinuropnthtc Chemists.*' 

Extract from a letter addressed to JAMES EPPS ft 
CO. t “ Gentlemen,-. It may. perhaps. Interest yon to 
know that, after an extended trial, I have found your 
Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit (with or with- 
out medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat 
dlafiun*. Thcv soften and clear the volae. Yours falth- 
fiilly, Gnnnojt IIolmkh. L.R.C.P.E.. Senior Physician 
to tho Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary." 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 


M R r 


HENRY LAURANOK, F.S.S, 


'j, r.n.a, f Oculist Optician* 


PERSONALLY iidapla his Improved M|M‘etoeles at his residence, 3 EndsleigfiGnrtlens, 
Sqimre. J.ondoii, Unllj Ih.rn Ten (III Foi|r (Saturdays excepted). /JVitiniunJuls Innu 

lit* I tmifi Ilr l< n.l..l(lltt ' tr A —I. - 


Huston . „ 

Kir Julius Hen edict, Ur. Huilclifle, Physluinu. xvostrninster uosintai t Vcn. Arclnlt-ncon 
Palmer, Clifton t Malor-Gcu. Bpurgln, C.Il„ Aldershot | the Itov. Mulher Ahbcss, Ht. Maiy'a 
Abbey. Hendon i anil luuidieds of others, lu Mr. Lachanoib* 8 pamphlet, " Spectacle* : their 
Ijho and Abmc, |«Jtt free. 

BURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOF.DER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and moat 
liberal. Cash Price* , no bxtraCharge for time given. Largo, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free. -SIS, >40, and WO Tottenham Court Road, 
and 1H. SjO, and 81 Morwcll Street, W. Established IB M. 

DECORATION. 

TV/TOTIANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied tho 

■*-*X bust periods of Decorative Art, ami having hud great experience in currying 
out Important orders, will advlae upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 

91 New Bond Shiest, W. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

FAST COLOURS. 
From fid. per yarjl. 

WALL / APER9 AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 

C. HINDLEY & SONS, 

290 TO 294 4M OXFORD STREET, W. 


.INVALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chair*, £2 2*. j 

-A. Invalid Adjustable Couches and Beds, from £5 fie. i Exercising Chairs, with lioric action, 
from Xfi fis. i Carr> Ing Chairs, it 16s. frl.i Roclinlnjr Boards, 1 1 fis.i Trapped f'ommodcs, x\ fifuj 
Prrarulmiaturs, il fts.i Leg Rests, £1 10*. i Back (Rests, l«*.6d.i Merlin Chain, M 10s. f Bed 
Tables, from l&i. ; Au. Descriptive Catalogues poet fivo. 

J. CARTER, flA New Cavendish Street, Great Portland SI 


wc 


•RREAKFAST in BED.-OARTER’S PATENT H^OLVING 

11ED TABLE, adjuetable to any height or Inclination for reading and writing, price 
from Si fis. Dcsai i ptl vu Catalogues joist free. 

J. CARTER, 6A New Cavendlih Street, Great Portland Street, W, 

TpIRESIDE C OMFORT.— *0 A RT ER’S TlTERARY 

J- MACHINE.— For holding a Book or Writing Deik, Lamp, Meals, Ira., in any position, 
over an Easy Chair, Red, or hula, obviating tho fhtiguv and inconvenleuec uf liweettoitstoujH 
lug while reading or writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Student*. Admirably m&pU,4, m 
A most usrfrii gift. Trices item tls. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 

J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


WILLS’ 

BEST BIRDSEYE. 


By tho Courtesy of the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
Is now sold at the 

Bureau of Grand Hotel* Parte. 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


CHRISTMAS PRB8ENT& — Nothing is so highly Rppre- 

v elated as a ease of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERR Y BRANDY.wUch mabO ordered 

of any Wine Merchant, qaenty, u supplied to Her Majc^y, 4M. per dasen. flporti- 

inan's special tuaUtj.Ms. per dofiMb Jdenuteoturer, T. GRANT, IHstlUery, I 


Solution is the tot 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA— The Ssfast and mrat gentle 

A/ Mntaat ft, Mint, Om«tl<tiilMu.t*4U.,CklM<w,u4 late*. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 

fTlHERB has been a perfect deluge of speaking, and 
-L especially of Ministerial speaking, during the 
present week. Mr. Gladstone himself has again ap- 
peared on the scene, and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
UttAMBBSLAiN have been delighting or astonishing gather- 
ings of enthusiastic Liberals at Glasgow and Liverpool. 
These extra Parliamentary meetings are a godsend to 
0 many Parliamentary speakers. Not only are they brought 
into exceptional and exclusive prominence, but they have 
an opportunity of speaking os they can speak at their 
best. Sir William Harcoukt is far more effective when 
addressing a sympathetic audience and allowed to treat 
any subject in any order and in any manner ho pleases 
than when he has to confine himself to the topic nnder dis- 
cussion in a House of Commons which he sometimes 
commands, but seldom if ever fascinates. At Glasgow ho 
showed that, in circnmstances that suit him, he is in his 
own style 4>ne of the most telling and pointed spoakors 
of the day. He can be by tarns cheerful, playfal, 
sol emu, and sublimely moral. His business was to 
defend the Government to which he belongs, and to cry 
down the party which he largely contributed to eject 
from power. He defended the Government by showing 
that it has been guided by an almost superhuman wisdom, 
and has invariably acted on tho noblest principles ; aud ho 
cried down his opponents by showing that they never did 
wise things and always said foolish things. Sir William 
Harcoukt is the fighting leader of the Liberals, as Lord 
Salisbury m the fighting leader of the Conservatives, and 
lookers-on may be content to recognize that each has 
fonght very well for his side. Mr. Chamberlain went to 
Liverpool not so much to speak on political subjects as to 
reveal himself tc£Liverpool and to the world. Ho felt that 
it would be interesting to a large number of people to 
know what Mr* Chamberlain thought, what be was doing, 
and what he intended to do. As Mr. Chamberlain is a 
rising man in a rising party, it is undoubtedly a matter of 
some moment to know what he thinks and what he is 
aiming at. The firot impression which his revolatious 
produce is that office has done him good, and that as an 
official he is a man of many ideas and indefatigable 
energy. He confessed, with commendable candour, that 
he entered office with an entirely wrong set of ideas as 
to what tho inside of official life really, was. He ex- 
pected to fird the Board of Trade a nest of red tape, 
pedantry, and obstinacy, and he found that it was per- 
manently governed by a set of zealous, nuformal, and 
enlightened officials. He has also been taught by office 
that there are things in the world whioh,reformers out of 
offioe assume that Government can do with perfect case 
if the necessary powers are given it, and which reformers 
in office find a Government totally unablo to accomplish. 
He announced tho painful discovery that the efforts of the 
Board of Trade to work out the scheme created for it by 
Mr. CLnuOLL had ended in a total collapse. It cannot 
atop tossawoithy vessels from going to sea, and it cannot 
procure the oonviotion of those who send unseaworthy 
vessels to so a. Zn despair he is moulding a plan for ooax- 
ing shippers into superintending themselves. Office, too, 
has oamad Mr* Chamberlain so far into the theory of 
general polities as to make him realize that occasionally it 
may bo the doty of a Liberal Government to support law 
and order; ana it has forced him to bring home to bis 
mind the inevitable consequences of the separation of 
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England and Ireland. It has also made him look the 
facts of current life in the face, and has taught him to de- 
scribe with accuracy what has really taken place. With a 
frankness which other members of the Cabinet have not 
ventured to imitate, he pictured tho Land League as an 
organization, not only innocent, but most salutary and oven 
indispensable, while tho Government was ongagefiin cqf ry- 
iug the Laud Bill, and as an organization perniciotiSjtttd 
lawless when it tried to thwart the measure whUfcjji#* 
Government, had carried. This really represents the way; in «> 
which tho Government has dealt with the Landfi^jdteie ; ' 
and it is much more to the purpose to say thimfrankly 
than, like Mr. Gladstone, to dwell time after Whae on* 
arguments which show that Mr. Parnell differs from 
another Irish leader who agitated forty years ago, and 
whom Mr. Parnell has never professed to imitate. 

Among tho secondary speeches of the week there Jlavo 
boon two at least of great merit. Mr. Plunket has 
givon the views on Ireland of a moderate, just, and very 
intelligent Conservative ; aud. the Duke of Somerset has 
made a serious attempt to bring tho vague theories which 
are beginning to group thomselves round the question of 
Land Reform in Great Britain to tho only satisfactory test 
— the test of facts. It was nob only the truth of what 
Mr. Plunket said in answer to Mr. Gladstone’s charge 
against the Irish landlords that, they had not dona 
their duty, but tho calm, courteous, reasonable way in 
which ho disposed of the charge, that commanded atten- 
tion. With regard to the land question on this side 
tho water no two speakers could have approached 
tho subject in a manner mortf* totally different than Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Somerset. The subject of 
English Land Iteform has not yet come within Mr. 
Chamberlain’s official range. He consequently looks at it 
in what may be termed his native way. Ho is a Radical 
leader, thinking how Land Reform mpy bo fittod into the 
Radical programme. He disposes of it with a sweep- 
ing assertion, and looks to it for a political cry. Ue 
couscs to bo a Minister, aud lapses into the Birmingham 
wirepuller. First of all, lie announces that a sweeping 
measure of Laud Reform is almost, if not quite, as 
necessary in Great Britain as in Ireland. He then 
considers how the sweeping measure is to be carried, 
aud he has come to the conclusion that it can only 
be carried by a Parliament which the agricultural 
labourer has had a large share in returning. But, inhe 
uowly-eufrauchised labourer is to vote straight, he must 
liavo something to gain. Something very big, comfort- 
able, aud attractive mast be done for the agricultural 
labourer. The ostensible opinion entertained of the agri- 
cultural labourer is that he is so well educated, so honest, 
and so intelligent, that he fully deserves a vote. The 
real opiuion entertained is that the labourer, with all 
his education, honesty, and intelligence, is almost certain 
to veto wrongly unless he is handsomely bribed. The 
grave social and constitutional dangers of treating the 
agricultural labourer in this way are too apparent to need 
auy extended notice ; but it may be observed that this appeal 
to the interests of the agricultural labourer is merely a 
form of Fair-trade or Protection. It is quite consistent 
with Free-trade to do anything the law can do to make 
agriculture a trade as thriving as it oan be in the &oe of 
full competition, and to 2e4ve the labourer to make the 
best teems he can iu a rising market It is simply Pro- 
tection to place the labourer in an advantageous position 
artificially created for him at the cost of the State or by 
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taking away the property of other people. And generally 
on the subject of Free-trade Mr. GHamberlain seemed to 
bo not altogether coherent and not altogether fair to his 
opponents. Sir Stapforp Northcote no donbt looked 
on Fair-trade too much from the point of view of a 
man who had to manage his partv, and too little 
from the point of viow of a man who bad to guide 
and instruct his party. Bnt Lord Salisbury spoke 
oat as distinctly in favour of Free-trade as is possible 
when a Free-trader is prepared to accept Treaties of 
Commerce. If a nation wishes for a Treaty of Commerce, 
and oannot get it by negotiation, whether the best way to 
get it is by waiting patiently until negotiating can be re- 
sumed, or by patting high duties on luxaries importod 
from the country with which tho treaty is to be made, is 
a question of cxpodioncy, not of principle. 

•Mr. Chamberlain passed into his official vein when 
he spoke of tho Treaty of Commerce with Franoe, which 
he hoped would soon be concluded. He was delighted with 
the part the Boa’d of Trade had taken in tho preliminary 
discussion, with its activity, its zeal, its knowledge, and with 
the immense services it had rendered to the Foreign Office. 
Since he became its head the department, os he said with 
ingenuous pride, has desorved to be called a Ministry of 
Commerce rather than a mere Board of Trade. All 
these effflgts seem now about to be crowned with success ; 
aud Mr. Chamberlain is pleased because ho wishes to 
have*A Treaty of Commerce with France, and ho wishes 
to have this treaty because he thinks it will promote 
friendly* relations between tho two countries. This 
is the yeal justification for a treaty. It is politically 
«expedilflt, not financially just. If English woollen goods 
aro imported into Franco which would not otherwise bo 
imported, and the drinkers of French wine get it cheaper 
because the dnties aro lowered, tho payers of thoso taxes 
which mast bo increased to make up the loss to the revenuo 
give a bonus to tho exporters of woollen goods and the 
drinkers of French wine. In retnrn, they get all the 
benefits they are capable qf deriving from a state of 
cordiality botween England and France. ThiB is the 
whole and very simple story of a Treaty of Com- 
merce. One set of Englishmen gives a bonus to 
another sot of Englishmen, in order that all may 
live on good terms with a powerful neighbour. The 
main objection to Lord Salisbury’s proposal of increasing 
duties on French imports is not that it iB a greater departure 
from Free-trade than a Treaty of Commerce is, bnt that it 
might embitter the relations of the two countries more than 
the Treaty of Commerce which it is supposed to lead to oould 
sweeten them, and whether it is likely at a given moment 
to have this effect is a political, not a financial, question. 
As there now seems a fair ohanco of a treaty with France 
being made, the discussion of what it wonld be wise to do 
if no treaty oould be concluded becomes of a purely specu- 
lative oh&raoter. In spito of all the Bills, with all their 
clauses, that have been drawn regarding English. Scotch law, 
it may be doubted whether this is not really also tho 
character of projects of English Land RoforzA* Special 
reforms may easily be accepted and proposed ; but they 
are only of a very secondary kind, and could have no great 
practical effect. Conservative, as well as Liberal, speakers 
have shown themselves quite ready to give the owners of 
life estates greater facilities for improving their property, 
to assurethe tenant fair compensation for any unexhausted 
improvements, and to limit the duration of tho time in 
whSjn the landlord can exercise his right of distress. Bat 
when we come to sweeping changes, we find, as the 
Duke of Somerset pointed out, that tho frionds of the 
tenant, when they keep clear of mere robbery, ask either 
for Something the tenants do not want, or for something 
they oan get any day they please to take it. They do not 
want to become rooted in tho soil by having long leases ; 
or, if they choose to ask for long leases, with covenants 
amply protecting them, landlords wonld be only too glad 
to comply with their wishes. There may be changes in 
the law which evidence that could be rigorously tested 
would show to be likely to improve the general condition of 
English agriculture. JBut no one proposes snoh a change 
and at the same time brings forw&nl the evidence by whioh 
it is supported, and until this is done Land Reform remains 
outside the region of practical politics. It lies where Mr. 
Chamberlain puts it — in the dismal region of a possible 
cry to catoh a non-existent voter. 


THE PANAMA^ANAL, 

N b rule of international law requires that Govern- 
ments should make their diplomatic despatches 
pleasant to those whom they may address. A oollmUom 
of the communications made by the United States to the 
English Government wonld be an encyclopaedia, of 
reproaches, and of veiled or overt threats. The general 
tone of American correspondence is partially explained by 
the double purpose whioh it is almost always designed to 
serve ; the Secretary of State for the time being is not 
unwilling to annoy a foreign Government, bat he is still 
more anxious to display to his conntrymen his own 
patriotic zeal. Twenty years ago Mr. Seward, in siuv ' 
rendering, after long hesitation, the Confederate Envoys 
who had been lawlessly seized on board an English 
packet, thought proper to end a long exposition of 
his reasons for performing a simple aot of justice with 
a gratuitous declaration that the American Government 
would have detained the prisoners if it had attached any 
value to the possession of their persons. Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues wisely accepted the concession, without 
entering into any controversy aB to Mr. Seward's hypo- 
thetical action in a contingency whioh had not occurred. 
The publication of Mr. Blaine's despatch on the subject 
of the Panama Canal coincides with the formation of Mr. 
Arthur’s new Cabinet. If, as is probable, Mr. Blaine is 
about to retire, he apparently thinks it expedient to place 
on record his unqualified and vigorous assertion of 
Amorican claims. A successor may be trusted to express 
sentiments equally patriotic ; but ho might perhaps forget 
to attribute a portion of the credit to Mr. Blaine. Tho 
despatch is addressed to all European Powers; bnt it 
principally concerns England, and, to a certain extent, 
France. Other European Governments wonld be willing 
to acquiesce in any arrangement whioh might satisfy the 
chief commercial and maritime Powers. 

The American Government now gives formal notice to 
the rest of tho world that it will maintain the absolute 
political control of the proposed Canal. Tho same inten- 
tion has been intimated on several previous occasions ; bnt 
it is now for the first time communicated to the European 
Governments. Tho only partner in the protectorate or 
monopoly is the Columbian Government, which possesses 
the territory through which the passago is to be effected. 
The giant has no hesitation in allowing the dwarf a share 
of the privileges which he denies to his eqnals. With a 
kind of lofty generosity the Secretary of State proposes 
to concedo to all nations the commercial nse of the 
Canal; nor is ho in any way troubled by the fact 
that tho stock of the undertaking is principally held 
by French and foreign capitalists. The Panama Bail- 
way was constructed under similar circumstances by 
American undertakers ; and many Ameridln railways aro 
principally owned in Europe. There is perhaps a literary 
defect in Mr. Blaine’s combination of declaration and 
argument. Ho contends that tho Canal will be principally 
UBod by American shipping passing between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific harbours of the Union. There is no donbt 
that, as he m&gniloqnently says, the possessions of tho 
United States on the Pacific slope are imperial in extent 
and extraordinary in growth $ bat it might be answered 
that tho commercial relations of tho two coasts require no 
political ascendency to be exercised. It wonld certainly 
not occur to any other Power to attempt interference with 
American trade ; and in time of peace a protectorate would 
be useless and inoperative. It is by no means certain that 
at Panama, as at Suez, English ships will exceed in number 
those of every other nation ; yet the English Government 
wonld never dispnte the sovereignty of the Colombian 
Federation. The imaginary scheme against whioh Mr. 
Blaine protests is no other than the proposal of guarantee 
of freedom of transit on the part of all maritime Powers. 

It is difficult to understand how snoh an arrangement 
could be injurious to oommeroe. It would for that pur- 
pose bo wholly unnecessary to consider the amount of 
shipping whioh might use the Canal under any separate 
flag. If the Canal were by common consent regarded as 
neutral, the competition might safely, be entrusted to 
private enterprise. 

The parbof the despatch which relates to commerce is 
in fact superfluous, The real objeot of the communication ! 
is to extend the &mou* Monroe doctrine. The * United 
States claim for themaelyes the same poUttoid suprcmaow ro. 
the Western hemisphere whioh is exerciaed by the sfoGrpifi 
Powers in Europe and Asia. 4i The United States irill 
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Aeir right to take < aft needful precautions 
*gtin*fc the jKHssibUitjtof the Isthmus transit being need 
■ ^ <ri$to*jtaelj ■ igaiust their interest* by land or by flea.” 
Mention is tgleewkrc* made of possible war to which tho 
# United States or the Columbian Union might be parties. 

Ill *uoh a case, the declaration of the American Govern. 

, naent would be irrelevant and useless. The belligerents 
Would open or close the Canal as their interest might re- 
quireand them power might avail* without regard to the 
mweceund rights which are reserved in time of peace. 
The gist of tbe despatch is contained in a reference to a 
treaty* ^concluded in 1846, between the United States and 
v polumbia* , and in a haughty announcement that 11 this 
#l guarantee does not require reiuforoement in accession 
44 qr. assent from, any other Power/’ In other words, 
Europeor England is prohibited from interfering with the 
American continent ; yet it might be thought that Canada, 
if not England, had something to say to the connexion 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Tbe Bulwer- 
Clayton Treaty between England and the United States 
expressly recognized the right of joint guarantee, which is 
now. formally denied. Nothing h&B since happened to 
ttfifeot the question, except that the population and wealth 
of A* Union have enormously increased. It is true that 
England is, to a larger extent than at any former time, at 
the head of all nations in commercial marine. On tho 
other hand, the American Government has. conducted a 
great war to a successful issue ; and it succeeded in placing 
a veto on the continuance of the French enterprise in 
Mexico. Mr. Blaine may plausibly contend that his 
Government has as much right to tho sovereignty of tho 
Panama transit as to the decision whether there should bo ; 


a Mexican Empire or Republic. 

The Americans will in all probability be ablo to control 
the Canal, whether their right to exclusive interferon co is 
recognized or deniod. In international as in private trans- 
actions it is perhaps courteous to disguise rather than to 
assert tho possession of special advantages ; bat it would 
scarcely have suited Mr. Blaine’s purpose to leave tho 
claims of his own country and of foreign Powers to settle 
themselves as occasion might servo. A pugnacious dis- 
putant has so far the advantage that ho has released him- 
self from tho restraints of timidity or delicacy. It is 
assuredly not the wish of England or of any European 
Power to engage in a controversy with the United 
States which might easily become a quarrel. Mr. 
Blaine is perfectly ready for tbe contest, and, if his 
challenge is not accepted, his successors will assume 
that bis pretensions have been admitted. Tbo truth 
is that the practical solution will bo independent of 
present diplomacy. If in any fnturo war a belligerent 
should be able and willing to impede tho transit of ships, 
be will not be restrniued by a declaration which has no 
ground in international law, except so far as that 
anomalous branch of jurisprudence really rests on a com- 
parison of forces and opportunities. The despatch leaves 
in uncertainty tho important question of equal or differ- 
ential rates on trading vessels of different countries ; but, 
at lo&st in tbe first instance, the proprietors, like those of 
tKo Suez Canal, will probably charge equal rates. There 
is an ulterior danger that the Government of tho United 
St&teB might obtain more favourable rates for its shipping 
by negotiation or by purchase. Political control over tho 
(janal and adjacent territory might afterwards bo cm- 
ployed to confirm tho possession of commercial advantages. 
As it is certain that the Government of tho United 
States will not hereafter waive the claims which 
are now advanced, it remains for the European Powers 
to oonsider how Mr. Blaine’s imperious document ought 
to be received. Tbe English Government will perhaps 
deem it expedient, in acknowledging the communication, 
to declare that no pretension of the kind can be strength- 
ened by the use of menacing language. It may be well 
to reserve a right, which may perhaps never bo exorcised, 
of protesting against encroachment on the neutrality of 
tho Canal. If a collision at any time occurs, the result 
will .slot; depond on tbe arguments which might now be 
plausibly used. Precedent, down to the time of the 
French expedition to Mexico, aud sound reason are op- 
posed to the American claim ; but it is highly probable 
that the territory on the banks of the Canal will become 
virtually 'subject to American sovereignty, and it would 
difficult to displace occupants in possession. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Blaine’s political position should have 
paired tbe publication of the despatch. 


CONDITION OF ICELAND. 

I RELAND still continues to occupy the foremost place 
on the political scone, and the advantages of the action 
of the Government, tardy as it has beon, continue to be 
demonstrated. The higher Roman Catholic clergy, accord- 
ing to their habit, have apparently discernod the winning 
side, and have oast in their lot with it, though the vigorous 
aobion of Archbishop McCabe in reference to a priestly 
Land Leagaer in his own diocese may not be followed 
universally. It is too early yet to decide whether tho 
cheerful declarations of some supporters of tho Ministry, 
to the effect that the neck of the Land League — that 
League which so lately had their open or half-concealed 
sympathy — is broken, but it is certain that symptoms of 
paralysis are visible. Tho cases which tho League was to 
present have, contrary to some expectations, made their ap- 
pearance before the Commissioners; but that is a function 
to tbe exercise of which there can be no particular objection. 
Outrages, indeed, continue; and inonecaso — unfortunately, a 
fatal one — it would Becm as if Mr. G laustone’s advice &t Leeds 
to anti-Land Leaguers had boon taken with that literalness 
which Irishmen usually show in interpreting the Priue 
Minister’s illustrations and arguments. But there has 
been no repetition of the Dublin and Limerick riots, and 
tho Liberals, as distinguished frum tbe Land ’ Leaguers, 
of tbe Dublin Town Council havo mustered up courage 
sufficient to enable them, with tho assistance of their Con- 
servative colleagues and the casting vote of the Lord 
Mayor, to defeat tho impudent proposal for conferring tho 
freedom of tho City on Mr. Parnell. Nor can it bo 
doubted that the remarkable and very unexpected success 
of the Government candidate at Berwick is to be taken 
almost wholly as a vordict of approval in reference to the 
change of their policy towards Ireland. In the intoxica- 
tion of this triumph some Radical organs have ventured 
to hint that they could do without such Conservative support 
as that which Mr. Staniiopk and Mr. Plunket have offered, 
and which even the Home Secretary acknowledges with 
gratitude. The leaders of tho party, with tho possible 
exception of Mr. Gladstone himself, are likely to put a 
wiser construction on Mr. Jerninoham’s majority. 

It is unfortunate, but inevitable, that in a system of 
polity such as prevails in England at present public atten- 
tion should be continually distracted from tho actual 
necessities of tbe moment by controversies as to tho past. 
It was quite natural that speakers aud writers who had 
been for months and almost for years deprecating the adop- 
tion of a certain line of policy should bo volubly eager to 
prove that they had never deprecated it at all. It is* 
equally natural that Opposition critics should indulge in 
sarcastic romindors ; but neither proceeding can be regarded 
as particularly profitable. The Home Secretary and the 
President of tho Board of Trade in their respective 
addresses at Birmingham and Liverpool seem to havo 
arranged to divide the field, Mr. Chamberlain apolo- 
gizing for the present, Sir William Hakcouet courageously 
attempting to obliterate the past. The Home Secretary 
has always been remarkable for moral courage, and ho has 
nover perhaps shown tho quality more conspicuously than, 
in his taunts to his adversaries bocause they did not them- 
selves nip tbe Land Lcaguo in tho bud. Sir William 
Hakcoukt seems to possess tbo failing with which Mr. 
Chamberlain taunted Lord Salisbury — a short memory. 
Ho would otherwise doubtless have rememborod that When 
Lord Beaconsheld’s famous mauifesto appeared, its pro- 
phecy of coming dangers in Ireland was met by tbo 
opposite party with a unanimous shout of ridicule, as an 
attempt to conjure up ghosts in daylight, and an elec* 
tionoering device. It was after jtlio present Ministry suc- 
ceeded to power that tbo Land League, which was pre- 
viously not in bnd, but only in seed, came to bo in a state 
to be nipped ; aud all tbe world knows with what energy 
Sir William HARCOUBT&nd his colleagues have until the last 
few days used the nippers. But these controversies as 
to bygones are, as has been said, not over profitable. It is 
in one senso too early, and in another too late, for them. 
There is more interest in the spectacle of tho Liverpool 
Liberals, who not so long ago rapturously cheered Lord 
Ramsay and Home Rule, rapturously cheering Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Imperial integrity, and still more in tho 
spectacle of the President of the Board of Trade himself 
engaged in drawing up a kind of Harmony of tho 
Giadstonian gospels. It is the wont of harmonizers to 
begin by laying down general principle* and Mr. 
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Chamberlain has laid down one which has had at least 
the merit of providing a subject of amusement for some 
days to all Tories and most Liberals— that is to say, to the 
whole people of England* save a small fraction. The 
genorous admission that 11 there may be times when it is 
“ the highest duty of a Liberal Government to sopport 
" and assert the Jaw ” is not likely very soon to be for- 
gotten. The sermon of which this was the text would have 
been more effective if it had not, like Sir William 
Harcourt's, boon vitiated by the presonoe of some singular 
readings of history. To say that conciliation towards 
Ireland is a policy so recent that it has not had time to 
produce results, and that force has always failed, is simply 
to reverse the facts. The three-quarters of a century of 
peace aud quietness which, even when England was in 
sore straits, followed the capitulation of Limerick, con- 
trasts curiously with the half-ccntnry of trouble and veiled 
or open rebellion which, with its continuous scries of con- 
ciliations, has followed the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Agams^j romancing of this kind the plain 
matter-of-fact statements of the Dukes of Abercoun aud 
Marlborough — persons whose acquaintance with Ireland 
perhaps equals that of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William 
Harcourt — may beset with considerable advantage ; while 
Mr. Plunk kt’s speech (could telephonic communication 
have been established between Chelsea, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool) would have acted as a simultaneous refutation 
of the two Ministers. For historical accuracy and poli- 
tical moderation this speech deserves to rank among the 
very best that the whole question has produced. Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarks at Knowsloy were, putting tho 
position of tho speaker aside, of less interest than those of 
his colleagues ; but it is fair to make the allowanco that 
he came after them with nothing now to talk about. It 
was probably impossible for him to be silent, yet silence 
would have saved hitn from two awkward utterances. If 
Mr. Chamberlain is to be believed when ho says that but 
for tho Land League tho Land Act would not have been 
passed, how is Mr. Gladstone to bo believed when he says 
that the Land League hud nothing to do with his Bill or 
its success ? If Mr. Gladstone is to bo believed when ho 
says that tho League is or was an organized attempt to 
override tho will of the Irish nation, how is it that lie left 
it to work its will so long ? 

There is, however, one thing that is satisfactory about 
the apologies of the Government. Lamo or not, they 
commit them and their supporters, as far as such things 
can do, to tho maintenance of their later, as contra- 
distinguished from their earlier, attitude in reference to 
the Irish question, and that is the principal matter. Sup- 
posing this attitude to be indeed maintained, the interest 
of the situation unquestionably centres upon tho working 
of the Land Court itself. Hitherto tho operations of that 
Court have been merely preliminary, and, whatever their 
importance, have not had the public attractiveness which 
will belong to the actual settlement of tho first disputed 
rent in a genuine test case. It is Complained, % with per- 
haps not unnatural, but certainly with unwise, querulous- 
ness, that the Court has been somewhat ostentatious 
in inviting tenants to come and be relieved of their 
burdens. Tho complaint might come with weight from sup- 
porters of tho measure, but scarcely from those who have 
from tho beginning regarded it as iutonded to benefit the 
tenant at the expenso of his landlord. Judge O’ITagan 
and his colleagues could not with any decency or gravity 
invito landlords to come and be shorn ; nor can much fault 
bo found with tlieir reply to Lord Longford’s request for 
information. For it may be reasonably suspected that 
Lord Longford would receive a very similar answer, 
perhaps not distinguished by tho courtesy which ho 
admits, if ho addressed similar questions to any Court 
sitting, or to sit, between tho Strand and Carey Street. 
It is idle to pretond that the Land Court is a more 
Oonseil do Fru&'liommes , appointed to settle the amicable 
differences between landlords and tenants. Where tho 
differences arc amicable, thore was and is no need of 
a Land Court at all ; and where they are not amicable, 
the very fact of its constitution announces it as 
created to protect, not the landlord against tho tenant, but 
the tenant against the landlord. The measure and extent 
of this protection remains of course to be proved. There 
is, however, oue remark of Judge O’Hagan's which shows 
more clearly than ever tho enormous responsibility which 
will rest upon the sub-Commissioners, and the great ex- 
panse of the proceedings. A solicitor, on the part of a 


landlord, applied for the exclusion of certain town paries 
under the Act ; the Commission, however, refused to decide 
the case on this preliminary objection, on t fad ground 
that a stib-Commission only could "determine the foots 
by visiting the spot. It would, indeed, almost Seem 
that the Judge does not intend in any ease <1* ad- 
mit the question of fact, thus constantly involving a 
double process. These and other points will doobtffcBs 
bo made dear by aotnal decisions on the merits before 
long. But, in the meantime, it is not surprising that 
Irish landlords, whatever confidence they may ham in the 
impartiality of the tribunal, are reluctant to anticipate 
its operations by voluntary reductions of rent. Soph 
reductions would not save them from a subsequent appeal * 
to tho Court ; and of the expense, the duration, and tho 
probable rosults of such an appeal, they are, in the mean- 
time, unable to form the slightest idea. 


AUSTRIA. AND ITALY. 

E VERY possible effort is being made at Vienna togivo 
not only a docorous, but a hearty weloome to the King 
of Italy. He himself is accompanied by his Queen, and 
attonded by his principal Ministers; and Italy is as 
anxious as Austria to mark its sense of the importance of 
tho visit. The Crown Prince aud Princess of Austria will 
bo present to take their part in what is felt to be, not only 
a splendid ceremonial, but a considerable political event ^ 
and not only tho Court, but tho people, appear eager to 
testify their good will towards tho head of a State which 
was until lately regarded as tho undying enemy of 
Austria. That the King of Italy should come as tho 
cordial friend of tho Emperor of Austria is regarded with 
peculiar gratification by tho Austrians. They arc perfectly 
ready to forget the past ; or, if their memory must wander 
backwards, they may have a secret satisfaction in calling 
to mind that, amid all the reverses of recent years, they at 
least always beat the Italians when single-handed. But no 
doubt they think much more of tho future than of tho 
past, and regard tho King’s visit chiefly as a token that 
the modern policy of Austria is that which most com- 
mends itself to Italy ns the basis of an intimate alliance. 
Italy shows that it considers tho friendship of Austria as 
tho friendship which suits it best, and Austria shows that * 
it is much pleased that this should bo tho woll-considered 
opinion of Italy. Such feelings, however, though genuine, 
arc vague, and there could not bo a better mode of express- 
ing them than that to which a Royal visit gives a peculiar 
opening. Tho tendency of modern civilization is to con- 
fute, in the most unmistakable manner, the theory that 
one man is as good as another. The personal element in 
government comes continually into greater, and not into 
less, prominence. Prince Bismarck is everything in Ger- 
many, M. Gambetta is very much in France, and Mr. 
ULA D stone is at least much iu England. Royalty must always, 
bo tho embodiment of tho personal element of government 
in some shape or other. Both the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales are always doing something which no one else could 
do, and which innumerable persons aro oxtromely pleased to 
soo them doing. It was in a largo measnro os a personal 
tribute to tbe Queen that the American Government 
ordered that the English flag should bo saluted at York- 
town, and tho sympathy shown by tho Queen at the time 
of tho late President’s illness and death has done moro 
than anything else to set tho tide of American opinion 
againtit the Fenians in tho States. Towards the aocepted 
and customary embodiments of the personal element in 
government kindly feelings can be expressed with a 
warm t)i and an absence of restraint whion cannot edwaya 
be displayed towards a whole nation, or a principle, or a 
cause. Those who display the feeling aro not obliged to 
ask how far they may be committing themselves. It i» 
easy and pleasant to give a very courteous and animated 
welcome to the King of Italy when it might be diffioolt * 
to soo what is tho exact kind of friendship with Italy 
that Austria desires, »wbat aims it embraces, and what 
strains or tests it would endure. 

No ono can doubt that the primary objeot of the King’s 
visit to Vienna is to give a reply on the part of Italy to 
the Tunis expedition. Not that there are any signs of > 
immediate hostility between France and Italy* film the 1 
contrary, the Italian Treaty of Oommevoe* which the 
French Government had postponed with an sppeayanoe of 
lukewarmness greater even than it has maniMed towards- 
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Hie English treaty, seems now on the point of being really 
oonolnded. Both Governments, too, hare a soli^ tie of 
friendship in the enmity with which the Papacy equally 
rapids tnem. The Tunis expedition itself has bad the 
wholesome effect of increasing the dislike of the French 
people foV war, and Italy has at this moment every reason 
for desiring peaco which a delicate financial situation can 
suggest. It is the future, and probably a not very near 
fnlalre, that Italy is considering. Travellers who have 
recently visited tbo mountain districts which divide Franco 
and Italy must have noticed tho eagerness and rapidity 
with which military works of defence are being puahod 
* ^forward on both sides of the Alps. Italy and Franco are 
not contemplating a war, but they are contemplating what 
might happen if a war ever broke out. They are at least 
guarding against those surprises the facility of executing 
which often leads to war. Probably tlio Fronch and 
Italian Governments could say with equal truth and 
equal parnostness that what they aro aiming at is not 
so much to make war difficult as to make war unlikely ; 
just as wo fortified Portsmouth some years ago, not 
so much to secure ourselves in cose of a war that wo fore- 
saw, as to romovo from tho Emperor the temptation of 
thinking that he could begin a war by seizing on ono of 
our great naval strongholds. The lloyal visit to Vicuna 
is veiy much like tho erection of one of tho new forts on 
the Italian side of the Alps. It is a strengthening of 
tho defensive position of Italy. War with Italy would 
be ono thing, and war with Italy backed by Austria, 
even if Germany kept aloof, would bo another and a 
very different thing. It would be a war into which 
no French statesman, not even M. Olmvier or M. St.- 
HlLAIIiE, could enter with a light heart. Tho Austrian 
alliance, like a now fort, only in a much greater degree, 
makes a French war more difficult, and therefore more 
improbable. 

It is not impossible that ecclesiastical matters may 
occupy some of tho attention of tho Imperial host and his 
Royal guest; for it would bo by no means wonderful if tho 
PorE decided to leave Romo ; and if ho chose Salzburg as 
the place of his exile, and was received there by Austria, 
it would be a point of great moment to Italy to know 
what attitudo Austria, with tho temporary cenfcro of 
Catholicism in its midst, would hold towards Italy. Hut 
a speculative topic like this can only form a subsidiary 
part of such communications as tho Em^ror and. King 
may interchange. In all probability they will not int er- 
change any communications of a very definite or prac- 
tical character. Tho significance of tho meeting is not 
in the consequences to which a friendship between 
Austria and Italy may lead at the present moment, 
but in the friendship itself and its ulterior consequences. 
In tho first place, it is an alliance between the two minor 
Mediterranean Powers against one of tbo chief Mediter- 
ranean Powers. In tho next place, it is an adhesion of no 
very formal kind, but still an adhesion sufficiently unmis- 
takable, of Italy to tho central Powers of Europe, as against 
France on the one side and Russia on the other. No one 
in Turkey or out of it believes that tho present stat ? of 
things in the East is likely to bo of long duration. Every 
European statesman must consider how, when the change 
comes, it can be so shaped as to further the ends which he 
in the interests of his own coantrv, and in tho interests of 
the permanont peaco of tho world, thinks tho best. licforo 
tho day of great things comes the day of littlo things is 
always coming. Thoro is always somo minor point 
arising, snoh as the Tunis expedition, tho action of 
France and England in Egypt, or tbo pressure of 
Russia on the Porto for the payment of its war 
indemnity, which keeps on tbo alert all tho Powers 
interested in the ultimate solution. For all tho Great. 
Powers, except Germany, tho Eastern quostion is really 
a Mediterranean question. France, Italy, and Austria 
are naturally Mediterranean Powers. Russia longs,, 
above all things, to get an outlot from tho Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, and England regards it as indispens- 
able to the existence of her Empire that sho should 
keep the highway through the Mediterranean open. Italy, 
from a variety of causes, of which political gratitude was 
a powerful one, especially in the minds of the late King 
and of those who took a leading part in the politics of 
1859 and of the years immediately sueoeeding, was long 
of opinion that it would be her best polioy as a Moditer- 
ranfean Power to sail in the wake of Franoe. Her exclu- 
«ion by France from participation in the control of Egypt 


and the Tunis expedition have altered the opinions of 
Italian statesmen. They see that France will always 
keep down Italy as a Mediterranean Power as much 
as possible, and that the traditional not^ou that the Medi- 
terranean ought to be a French lake has still a strong 
and abiding hold on thoso who govern Franco. A coalition 
between the two minor Mediterranean Powers seems not 
unnaturally to Italians, under present oircu instances, to be 
tho host way of preventing the realization of tho French 
dream. It must bo perfectly obvious to every Italian of 
sense that Italy has nothing to gain in tho way of 
territory that could bo of the slightest ubo to her by 
the rnero breaking up of the Turkish Empire, while 
Austria has, or may not unreasonably think Bhe has, very 
much to gain in such an event. That Austria may pos- 
sibly bo somo day aggrandized, while Italy is not, is a 
contingency that Italian statesmen cannot help taking into 
account. But when they have takon it into aooount, they 
may be wise in thinking that Italy, in alliance with an 
aggrandized Austria, would have a better chance of hold- 
ing hor own in tho Mediterranean than Italy as an ally 
Fiance, subject to perpetual humiliations. Bat it is not 
only tho breaking up of tho Turkish Empire, which 
perhaps may not come for years — for it could not come 
without a prearranged partition or a great war — that 
is to bo thought of. What is to come while tho Turkish 
Empire still endures is tho thought that must chiefly 
occupy tho Italian mind. In this preliminary stage of 
things everything is a quostion of influence. What is to 
bo the influonco of Italy at the Porto? what in Egypt? 
what if Tripoli is threatened or Morocco is threatened? 
Tho influonco of Italy at the Porto, or in Egypt, or with 
Europe, if Tripoli or Morocco is threatened, is likely to bo 
far greater if sho appears on tho scono as the ally of 
Austria, and therefore of Gormany, than if sho remains in 
tho weakness of isolation or in tho character of an ally of 
Fruneo, always obliged to endnro whatever her groat and 
very imperious neighbour choosos to impose on her. In re- 
turn, tho influence of Austria will bo considerably increased 
whoa she can come forward as representing not only hor 
own very confined Mediterranean seaboard, but tho long 
coasts of Italy. How each country is to exorcise the in- 
fluence it gains is a point which it may bo left to cireum- 
s tai ices to determine. It is tho fact of tho intended co- 
operation of Austria and Italy that gives significance to the 
Royal mooting, and as tho meeting itself gives assurance 
of this intended co-operation, it would bo an important 
political event oven if tho Emperor and the King talked of 
nothing but tho weather when they wero togothor. 


TIIE TRANSVAAL. 

rilllE ratification by tho Transvaal Volksraad of the 
X Convention is tho result of simple causes. The 
leaders invited tho Volksraad to violate the pledges which 
they had themselves given, in the belief that tho Imperial 
Government would bo afraid to resort to force. Mr, 
(ir.APS'i oxr/s declaration at Hoods, aud tho movement of 
the troops under Sir Evelyn Wood, have convinced them 
that there was a limit to the concessions which they could 
extort. Tho Convention is accordingly ratified by a 
unanimous vote ; but it is accompanied by an unintelli- 
gible comment. The Boers profess to rely on an assurance 
of the English Government that the terms of tho Con- 
vention shall bo revised if it is found not to work well in 
practice. No such promise has boon communicated to the 
press, or otherwise made known in England. It is possible* 
that there may bo somo inaccuracy in the report. Before 
tho latest news a long interval lmd occurred since the 
date of tho last important comm unication from the Trans- 
vaal. Tho Boer leaders had time to beoomo fully acquainted 
with the impression which was produced in England by tho 
language of tho negotiators in their address to tbo Volksraad, 
and by the subsequent Report of the Committee. They were 
also distinctly informed by tho Prime Minister, both in 
his speech at Heeds and probably in more diplomatic form, 
that they have no farther serious concessions to expect 
from Eugl&ud. Tho result has proved tho jastice of the 
anticipation that, when they found it impossible to roly 
on the weakness which they must have attributed to the 
Government, they would iuduce tho Volksraad to ratify the 
Convention to which tho chosen representatives of the 
Boers are already pledged. The military oporationa 
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C aved to be the most efficacious arguments. It would 
ve been a great misfortune if regard for national honour 
had rendered necessary a fresh appeal to force. 

Although the Volksraad has sanctioned the Conven- 
tion, the Boers are not likely after the evacuation of 
their country to observe its terms with minute fide- 
lity. The Report of their Committee was remarkably 
oandid in the enumeration of articles to which objection 
was taken. It might, perhaps, be supposed that the Eng- 
lish Government would make concessions as to the debt, 
especially as it may be found difficult to recover any sum 
which the Boers may promise to , pay. It is more sur- 
prising that the Committee should express the objections 
which 1 they really entertain to those parts of the Conven- 
tion which exoite the strongest popnlar feeling in England. 
The Committee urged the Volksraad to insist on the 
omission of three or fonr important articles, on the idle 
pretext that they were unnecessary and affronting. Among 
the provisions which, according to the Report, ought to be 
exoluded from the Convention, are the guarantee for free- 
dom of religions worship, the prohibition of slavery, and 
the protection of the European inhabitants who hare re- 
mained faithful to the Crown. The sincerity of one at 
least of their protests is proved by the recent seizure of 
property belonging to one of their own community who 
hid refused to join in the rebellion. The obstinate denial 
of religious freedom, though it is consistent with tho old 
traditions of Calvinism, sounds in the present day like a 
strange anachronism. Tho stipulation against slavery was 
included in the original Sand River Treaty ; and there is a 
kind of audacious honesty in the professed disinclination 
to renew obligations which have not been found praotioally 
binding. J 

There* can be little donbt that the least acceptable part 
of the Convention is that which provides for the pro- 
tection of the native population. It is trne that the right 
of interference which was reserved to tho English Resi- 
dent is incompatible with entire independence ; bat tho 
Dutch negotiators, in recognizing the suzerainty of the 
•Qubkn, oonceded in general terms a limitation of the 
.absolute sovereignty of the Republican Government. It 
is not known that the representatives of tho Boers made 
-any strong objeotion to tho control which the Imperial 
Government proposed to exercise over the foreign relations 
•of the Transvaal. For English interests the provision 
is perhaps the most important part of the Convention, 
especially since the restriction could, unlike some of the 
internal arrangements, be practically enforced. The pre- 
tence that the Transvaal Republic requires facilities for 
negotiating as to freedom of commerce and transit with 
the neighbouring Portuguese settlements may bo snm- 
marily dismissed. The English Government would cer- 
tainly concur in any reasonable agreement for such 
purposes, and it would have a right to guard itself against 
eny scheme of differential duties in favour of other 
.nations. Circumstances might arise in which it would 
be jnst and necessary to gaard against intervention, in the 
.form of treaties with the Transvaal, which European 
Powers might wish to exercise in South African affairs. 

A community of forty thousand men, women, and 
•children can scarcely require diplomatic communication 
with distant States. At the time when hostilities wore 
interrupted, it was distinctly understood that the inde- 
pendence of the Boer Republic was to bo limited to internal 
-administration. 

It may possibly be desirable to reconsider tho terms of 
Ahe English protectorate over the natives. Daring the 
abort period of annexation, the native tribos, having tech- 
nically become English subjects, may perhaps have 
'established a certain claim on the Imperial Government. 
In practice the relations between the Dutch farmers and 
the natives had not been materially altered. The coloured 
population being remitted to its former 'condition, loses 
rather a prospect of improvement than any advantage 
actually enjoyed. No Government could have established 
equality of rights between the dominant minority and tho 
inferior race. It is impossible to confer full constitutional 
privileges on half-civilized tribes which largely outnumber 
the residents of European desoent. In the Cape Colony a 
liberal ami judicious experiment has been tried by tho 
institution of u high franchise, which enables a few natives 
of the highest capacity to exercise political rights. If 
too many of the natives complied with the conditions 
under which equality is attained, it would bo necessaiy to 
readiest the suffrage, so as to secure to the wnite inhabitants 


the control of public affairs. The Boevs of the Transvaal 
will not be at present disposed to admit the natives within 
their Wders to share, however small, in the govern- 
ment of the country. Lord SmsBCftf in his speech at 
Newcastle reminded his andienoA that the Boers write 
not the entire population of the Transvaal, nor even 
a majority. For his immediate purpose the argument Wfs 
sound ; bat, when a civilised community is surrounded by 
barbarians, political rights cannot be apportioned by the 
process of oounting heads. At this time some of the 
oolonists of Natal are beginning to agitate for the con- 
cession of practical independence in the form of responsible 
government. Their aspirations are injudicions and pre r 
mature, for their own population is insignificant, and the 
natives within their borders outnumber them by ten to one. 
It is for the interest of all parties to retain the oontrol and 
protection of an impartial Government. 

If tho English Resident is entrusted, in reality as 
well os in form, with the protection of the natives, 
there is reason to fear that his interference may prove 
to be both irritating and ineffectual. He will nave no 
armed forco at his disposal, nor will he command the 
services of a single policeman. The duty and right of 
remonstrance will be at the same time ineffectual and un- 
dignified ; yet, if he noglectB to interpose in oases of 
oppression, his inaction will involve his office and the 
English Government in discredit. It is not desirable that 
factious Boers should think their honour concerned in ex- 
hibiting the impunity with, which they will be able to 
violate the terms of the Convention. If no real protection 
is afforded, the natives will saffer by the nominal main- 
tenance of an illusory safeguard. It must also be remem- 
bered that a right of protecting natives involves, to some 
extent, the responsibility of restraining their encroachments. 
The people of the Transvaal would have a right to complain 
of any violence or plunder which might be perpetrated by 
native chiefs who wore under the protection or patronage 
of the English Governmont. If the stipulations of the 
Convention are in this respect relaxed, it would bo neither 
necessary nor becoming to rescind tho prohibition of kid- 
napping and slavery. If the engagement waB broken by 
the Boers, the Imperial Government would, as in all 
similar cases, be entitled to choose its own time and methods 
for enforcing tho performance of the treaty. Since the 
Convention has been ratified as a whole, it is not impossible 
that some arrangement with respect to tho natives may be 
made by friendly negotiation. The English Government 
is bound to securo the rights and property of those who 
adhered to their allegiance daring the recent troubles, and 
especially of the English residents. The Boors have 
nothing to gain by persecuting their political opponents, 
and their possible desire of revenge deserves no favourable 
consideration. In their contention as to the debt they are 
probably in the wrong; but in such cases the debtor who 
is unwilling to pay has a great advantage over a rightful 
claimant. 


TELE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 

S EVERAL years ago Mr. Disraeli compared the two 
anoient party Reviews to hangers-on at rival coaching 
inns which had been left desolate by the transfer of traffic 
from roads to railways. The comparison has become even 
more accurate with the further lapse of time. Whether one 
of them painfully argues that Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion is actuated by soand Whig principles, or its rival 
denounces the Whig oligarchy which has long since become 
powerless, their relation to the political contests of the 
present day is as remote as the traditions of the ‘ High* 
“ Ayer ” or the 44 Rocket.” It would be well for the Con- 
servatives if the Government ^adhered to old Whig 
principles ; and they would profit still more largely bf the 
re-establish raenfc of the Whig oligarchy as it flourished down 
to the death of Lord Palmerston* An article on the Past 
and Fature of the Conservative Party in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review is partly oooupied with a 
vindication of Pitt, by whose example, rather than by 
that of Peel, modern leaders of the party are exhorted to 
regulate their conc oct* The Fgrx and Fox controversy is 
introduced by a fchurt discussion of Whig and Tory polities 
from tho Revolution of z688 to the end of the eighteenth 
century. A disquisition * on the principles of the twdnty* 
fifth Egyptian dynasty would for practical purposesbe 
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equally instructive. The writer, who might be thought 
a zealous partisan, suddenly arrives at the conclusion 
that party government ought no longer to be main- 
tained. As it is irflposiibia to get rid of the system, 
and especially of tho large Liberal majority which 
is its present , result, it is^ hardly worth while to inquire 
whether division into parties is expedient or necessary. If 
there were no parties, there would be no need to discuss 
the Fait and Future of the Conservative Party. It also 
seems slightly inconsistent for a writer who disapproves of 
party politics to direct against the Government a not 
undeserved attaok. At the present moment it is true that 
apwty struggles ought to be, and indeed are, suspended 
in presence of a* common danger. If Lord Beacon sfield 
or Lord Salisbury had been called upon as Minister to 
suppress rebellion in Ireland, there is little doubt that 
some members of the present Government would bo at 
tho head of an agitation in favour of the Land League. 
Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, even while in office, avows his 
partial sympathy with an organization directed against 
proprietary rights. The conduct of the Conservatives has 
thus far been admirably loyal and patriotic. 

The Quarterly Reviewer with reason declares that, if 
the Opposition hopes to resumo power, it must, instead of 
contenting itself with exposure of tho errors of tho Govern- 
ment, form and Bupport a policy of its own. Tho doctrines 
which the Conservatives aro advised to profess and dofend 
wonld, if tho counsels of the Quarterly are followed, effec- 
tually porpetuato Liberal supremacy. To the approaching 
extension of the suffrage tho Itoviewor oilers no objection. 
Ho is willing to concede household suffrage in counties, 
though ho fears the results of redistribution of seats. It 
will perhaps be found impossible to resist ono of tho most 
mischievous changes which have yet been proposed by tho 
subversive party ; but a vast increase of tho power of tho 
poorest class is not to be regarded with complacency. Tho 
same majority which is about to enfranchise tho agricul- 
tural labourers will regulate at its pleasure the reappor- 
tionment of seats; or, if redistribution is postponed, it 
will be more thoroughly effected in a fnturo Parliament 
with the aid of the augmented constituencies. It is but 
an idle pretence to affect popular sympathies merely be- 
cause submission to superior forco may bo unavoidable. 
Tho House of Lords, in dealing with tho Laud Bill, set an 
example of the tone and spirit in which statesmen may 
acquiesce in objectionable legislation which thoy cannot 
prevent. Tho principal speakers oxposed with unanswer- 
able force the errors of a measure which thoy nevertheless 
could not rojeot without causing greater evils. The Con- 
servative party will not bo strong enough to prevent a 
further degradation of tho suffrage, but it is not bound to 
applaud a vicious policy. The Reviewer also favours tho 
institution of County Boards which will bo constructed in 
such & manner as to abolish the influence of tho gentry. 

The historical disquisitions of tho Quarterly Reviewer, 
and Iub nn willing approval of household suffrage, have 
but a slight connexion with the main purpose of his 
essay. In his opinion the Conservatives are to rehabilitate 
themselves by a recurrence to the commercial policy 
which ho attributes to Canning and Huskisson, or, 
in other words, to a comparatively moderate system 
of Protection. Though his meaning is envelopod in 
some obscurity, ho evidently thinks it desirable to im- 
pose duties on corn, and on foreign manufactures, 
if not on raw materials. By this short and simple 
method he hopes to win over, not only farmers and lan d- 
lords, but artisans and traders. It is nothing to a pro- 
fessor of antediluvian politics and economy that the land- 
owners know the restoration of tho Corn-laws to bo 
impossible, while most of them would deem it unjust. 
Neither manufacturers nor workmen fear tho competition 
of foreign goods, though it is true that many among them 
resent the protectionist tariffs of foreign countries. The 
imaginary corn duty wonld, according to its proposer, not 
eves benefit the English producer. Part of tho Reviewer’s 
scheme is the fantastic plan of uniting the colonics with 
the mother-country in a Customs Union, with the result 
of allowing Canadian corn to bo imported free of duty, 
while American produce \rould be taxed, Manitoba is, as 
be truly says, not less well suited to the growth of wheat 
than the best parts* of the Western States ; and it would 
seem to follow that the English farmer would still be 
undewold, though be might, if he thought it worth while, 
console himself by the reflection that the profit went into 
the pocket of a colonist. As a supplement to his notaUe 


project the Reviewer contends that colonial members 
ought to be* admitted into tho English Parliament. Per- 
haps Victoria would return Mr. Berry, who is bent 
on excluding from the colonv which he lately ruled, not 
only English goods, but English immigrants. The writer 
has not the smallest ground for believing tbat any of the 
great colonies would concur with the mother country 
in a common tariff. On tho other hand, Englishmen are 
not prepared to be governed by a Parliament recruited 
from another hemisphere or from tho antipodes. 

It wonld be a waste of time to discuss tho absurdities 
which purport, according.to tho Reviewer, to form the policy 
of the Conservative party. It would be & grave misfortune 
if the only nucleus of constitutional opposition were to bo 
dissolved by the pursuit of impracticable chimeras. The 
writer in the Quarterly violates not only the rules of 
oommon sense but tho Bimple principles of discipline. Tho 
party can do nothing if it mutinies against its leaders, who 
have already repudiated the newfangled Protectionism 
which has been revived under another name. Sir Stafford 
Nortucote has on several occasions expressed his con- 
tinued conviction of the truth of tho principles which he 
has always maintained. Lord Salisbury at Nowoastle 
declared that raw mntorials and tho food of the people 
were sacred ; and there is no serious agitation for any im- 
post except a duty upon corn. Tho attempt to snatch a 
few votes hero and tliero by humouring temporary and 
local prejudices can only weaken a party whoso in- 
fluence is indispensable to the country. Thoso who 
tamper with schemes of “ Fair Trado ” risk the defeat or 
postponement of tho coalition which may be anticipated 
at an earlier or later period between tho two groat section* 
of constitutional politicians. No Liberal of any shade 
will co-operate with advocates of Protection, Even re- 
taliation must bo limited to articles which arc not pro- 
duced at home. A duty on Lyons silks would for tho 
time oncourago tho English manufacturer, with the result 
of his sudden ruin if the retaliatory policy produced its 
intended effect in the modification of tho French tariff. 
Lord Salisbury confined his illustration of retaliatory 
duties to French wines, which come into competition with 
no English products. Tho Conservative party will have 
enough to do in defending the Crown, tho House of Lords, 
the Church, the institution of property, and tho right of 
free contract, without wasting or annihilating its strength 
in foolish and impossible enterprises. 


THE NEXT FRENCH CABINET. 

rpHE month which is almost at an end has been an 
-L exciting, yot disheartening, time for the political 
gossips of Paris. They havo found a new rumour await- 
ing them at every street corner ; but they have boon un- 
able to retail it except under peril of hearing it contra- 
dicted by tho fortuu&to possessor of some netfer rumour 
still. Even the august Bureau which transmits the most 
authentic intelligence to the English public has had to 
own itself at fault. Tho certain truth of one day has 
boon the exposed falsehood of tho next. There is reason 
to think, howover, that tho two opinions between which 
M. Gambetta was for a time supposed to bo halting 
really represented successive stages in liis mental his- 
tory. lie may at ono moment have wished M. Ferry 
to resign without waiting for a debate in the Chamber, 
and at another have wished him to resign after and 
in consoquence of a debate in tho Chamber. Each of 
these desires is in itself intelligible, because each aims 
at a different end, and proposes to attain it by dif- 
ferent means. In tho first instance, it is probable that M. 
Gambetta was genuinely anxious to get the transfer of 
power from M. Ferry to himself accomplished with as 
little noise as possible. In this way M. Ferry and tho 
least ineapablo of his colleagues might have been in- 
cluded in tho new Cabinot. It may bo objected with 
much plausibility that a man whose only experionco 
of office has been gained in the character of a dictator 
could hardly havo cared to have for his lieutenant a 
man who hod only just ceased to be Primo Minister. 
The influence which the latter might have been expected 
to exert in tho early days of the now Cabinet’s existence 
would have been inconveuieutly great. Ho would have had 
the threads of all that was going on too much in his own 
hands. # M. Gambetta, unless rumour does him injustice, 
will mean to be master in his own Cabinet ; and M. Ferry 
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it plainly a man who would have had the will, and occa- 
sionally perhaps tho power, to thwart this intention. Bat 
then M. Gambetta may havo foU that he was bound to think 
of the political situation, as well as of his personal tastes ; 
and, from this point of view, there was muoh to be said 
in favour of a method of Ministerial reconstruction which 
would have allowed M. Ferry to take office under hiB suc- 
cessor. Had this mobhod been adopted, the new Cabinet 
would at starting have been a Gambetta-Feruy Cabinet, 
not a Gaud Etta Cabinet pure and simple. In appearance, 
at all event*, Buch a Cabinet would not have differed very 
mnoh from the existing Cabinet. • It would have been pro- 
gressive, because no Republican Minister since M. Ddfauhe 
has been bold enough to proclaim that the Republic would 
do well to stand still ; but it would not have moved further 
or faster than it fancied itself obliged to move. 

For some reason or other, however, M. Gambetta 
thought it wiso to reject this unobtrusive way of taking 
office, and to insist upon hearing from the Deputies what 
it is that they wish him to do. Now, unless tho Deputies 
are prepared to eat their own words with unusual prompti- 
tude and unusnal affectation of appetite, the discussion 
with which the Session will open is almost certain to be 
of a violent kind. It is said, indeed, that many of 
the Deputies aro less extreme in their views tlmn they 
allowed the electors to bcliovc. But this suspected mode- 
ration is not likely to be shown just yet. Those who 
secretly favour it will wish to boo which way tho wind is 
blowing beforo they commit themselves to their course. 
They will allow the speaking to be done by others, and as 
the issuo raised relates only to the acts of a Ministry 
which is already condemned, they will vote as they urn 
expected rather than as they themselves wish. The result 
will be, that the apparent strength of the oxtremo party in 
the Chamber will be greater after the debate than it was 
before it, and a Cabiuet formed undor these circum- 
stances will naturally reflect the tone of tho debate which 
has given birth to it. It will bo likely to look for its 
chief support to that section of tho Advanced Loft which 
differs from the Extreme Loft in little else than in its 
desire to see a Radicul policy carried out by M. Gambetta 
rather than by M. ClGmenceau. M. Gambetta' s determi- 
nation to give the majority in tho new Chamber an 
opportunity of formulating its opinion beforo he sets to 
work to construct an Administration is consequently some- 
thing more than a matter of putoly personal moment. It 
may prove to have some degreo of political significance. 
A large number of the deputies who have boon re-olectod 
have not been re-electod to voto quite as they have voted 
hitherto. They have come back undor more stringent 
pledges to the electors. That they will ultimately try to 
evade those pledges is likely enough. The men themselves 
have not changed since 1877 ; the only difference is that 
they have had to make larger promises in ordor to retain 
their seats. But they will hardly make this attempt in 
the first debate of the first Session. They will not mount 
the tribune in October merely to declaro that all that they 
said no longer ago than Augnst was so much giooushine. 
So far as they speak at all, they will speak in tho senso 
of their addresses to thoir constituents. They will talk 
of tho necessity of sweeping reforms — reforms which shall 
forever purge tho Republic? of the last taint of monarcbical 
leaven, and make short work of the Church, the magis- 
tracy, and the Senate. M. Gambetta may know perfectly 
well that theso seeming enthusiasts only moan a fraction 
of what they say. Bat he may not be ablo, when framing 
his programme or forming bis Cabinet, to disregard what 
has been said and to think only of what bos been meant. 
When the desire to learn tho views of tho majority from 
their own lips has been professed by the leader of tho 
Left and deferred to by tho President of the Republic, it 
will not be easy to act as though no such wish hud been 
entertained or acted on. 

For the moment, indeed, M. Gambetta appears to bo 
1 0406 more leauing towards moderate counsels. His speech 
and his silence during his recent visit to Normandy havo 
alike pointed in this direction. He has for tho most part 
kept dear of politics, and, on the one occasion when he 
did allow himself to touch on them, it was merely to 
utter the reassuring commonplace that, os the Republic 
belongs to the nation and not to a party, it is wide 
enough to embrace every Frenchman. Generalities 
of this kind have seldom been found to hamper their 
authors when it has proved convenient to disregard them. 
▲«snan must show himself a Frenchman borne* he can 


establish the title to be enfolded in these maternal arms, 
and the possession of sound political opinions may easily 
be mado a part of tho Republican conception of nation- 
ality. The foes who belong to a man's own household 
may fairly claim the largest share of his hatred. That 
M. Gambetta lias not lost sight of the advantages ass$- 
ciatcd with the pursuit of a conciliatory policy may be 
fully admitted. But his realization of these advantages 
has not governed his aotion in the past, and there 
is not much ground to suppose that it will exert any 
more effectual influence upon his action in the future. In 
form, indeed, it may still be an open question whether he 
is going to ally himBelf with the Moderate or the Rxtrenrie-tof 
section of the Republicans. But, in fact, it seems to be 
no longer of muoh importance what the party with which 
ho happens to associate himself happens to bo calW. The 
faculty of offering an effectual resistance to the continually 
growing demands of the extreme Radicals is, to all appear- 
ance, denied to French Republican politicians. The utmost 
they can bring themselves to say is that the time 
has not yet come for doing thiB or that, and this 
dilatory plea naturally servos as an invitation to tho 
Radicals to show that the time has come sooner than the 
Government expected. The only difference that is likely 
to be visible between a Gambetta Cabinet in which the 
Moderate Left has the predominance and a Gambetta 
Cabinet in which tho Advnncod Left has the predominance 
is that in the one case the Extreme party will dictate what 
tho Cabinet is to do, while in the other case an Extreme 
Cabiuet will do what it dictates to itself. 


THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 

T HE agitation for the transfer of ownership from land- 
lords to tenants is so significant and characteristic 
that, at the risk of repetition, it may be expedient to recur 
to the subject. Sir George Bowyer has lately quoted 
Mr. Gladstone’s former declaration that tho principle 
of the Irish Land Bill is not applicable to England ; 
yet the chief danger of tho movement consists in tho 
uncertainty which prevails as to Mr. Gladstone’s pre- 
sent or fntnre intentions. He has, with full knowledge 
of the predatory nature of the schemes which are pro- 
posed, vaguely promised to introduce a Land Bill. It is 
not known — perhaps he may not himself know — whether 
his designs refer to land-tenure or to tho relations between 
agricultural lessors and lessees. There is some inconveni- 
ence in tho existence of an omnipotent Minister who 
cannot bo trusted to protect any existing institution 
or any kind of property. For the momoiit the land- 
theorists are comparatively silent, although they may 
be supposed to retain their objections to life estates, 
and their desiro to create occupying freeholders. 
The Chairman or President of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
who is the principal author of the project of legisla- 
tive robbery, has for many years taken an active part in 
the less iniquitous agitation for changes in the tenure of 
laud. He on some occasions resented, perhaps not without 
reason, the suggestion that he well knew how little entails 
or settlements for the most part interfered with profitable * 
cultivation. There is no donbb that, although the gre&t 
settled ostates are better and more liberally managed than 
small properties, life- tenants aro in many instances unable 
or unwilling to provide capital which might be advantage- 
ously applied to improvements. Tho greater or less 
extent of the evil was a legitimate subject of discus- 
sion. * The law of devolution will probably bo altered in 
a few years, if not by the present Parliament ; and ex- 
perience will show whether the abolition of restrictions 
will tend to the benefit of occupiers. Large farmers will 
be tho principal sufferers if great estates are broken up ; 
and it is perhaps for that reason that the agitation against 
the existing laud laws has for the present subsided, if the 
difficaltios of which their advocates have loadlv com- 
plained had been urgent, Lord Cairns’s Bill of last Session, 
which removed many impedimenta to the transfer of land, 
would have been gladly aooepted. Perhaps some of tho 
more sagaoious tenant-farmers *ny regard with apprehen- 
sion a possible resnlb of changes in the law in the form of 
the multiplicatio n of small freeholds. At the late meet- / 
iug of the Fanners' Alliance, a siotfple-minded member [ 
who was not in the secrets of the governing body ex- im- 
pressed some surprise at the omission in the Bill m buy 
provision for tho liberation of the land from tho roetrfc- 
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time to which cstotov are now often subject. Mr. Howard 
replied that it wAe thought expedient for the present to 
confine the efforts of the Alliance to the adjustment of 
relations between landlord and tenant. 

Since the time when the agitation for ohanges in the laws 
of land-tenure was prosecuted under the same auspices, 
nothing has happened which affects the right of free 
oontraot, except that the Irish Land Bill has Buppfied a 
precedent for arbitrary interference with the rights of 
landowners. Repeated and strenuous protestations that 

m ij(ie circumstances of Ireland were wholly exceptional are 

' now ooolly disregarded. The main principle of tho Alii- 
anceJBill is servilely copied from the legislation of last 
Session ; and the machinery is more flagrantly unfair than 
that of the Irish Bill. The tenant-farmers of each Poor 
Law Union are to elect the arbitrators who will deter. 
* mine the share of the property of tho landlords which is to 
be transferred to tho tenant. Ono member of the Alliance, 
with a certain sense of delicacy, proposed that the constitution 
of the tribunal should not be settled before tho creation of a 
new system of County Boards ; bat the authors of tho Bill 
adhered to their original sobemo, though the proposed 
modi float ion would have mado little difference. In the 
Connty Boards, as in tho Boards of Guardians, tho land* 
lords who are to be plundered will bo in a small minority. 
It must be assumed that Mi 1 . Howard spoko with litoral 
truth when he declared that fow or none of the clauses of 
his Bill were taken from tho Irish Land Act, which 
Mr. Gladstone declares that ho will never apply to Great 
Britain. Tho promoters of tho Farmers’ Alliance evidently 
bolievo that they have taken accurate measure of Mr. 

' Gladstone’s character. With or without tho use of tho 
same phrasos they propose, according to tho interpretation 
of their own partisans, to create fixity of tenure and freedom 
of sale, and to regulate rents by tho discretion of 
a Court of Arbitration instead of by bargain between the 
parties. With an abnndanco of precaution, they have also 
taken care to pack tho tribunal. Perhaps they bavo some 
excuBO for thinking Mr. Gladstone capable of expropri- 
ating English landlords in spite of his pledgos, on tho 
pretext that the text of tho Irish Bill 1ms not been litcrul ly 
copied. 

The prefcenco that tho main object of tho Bill is to 
soouro compensation for tenants’ improvements is trans- 
parently fallacious. Tho Bapposod improvements are to bo 
measured by tho price which a purchaser will givo for the 
tenancy at a rent determined by the tenant-farmers who 
will be assessors. Tho landlord may, if ho chooses, pay 
the amount, with tho consequence of cither occupying 
the land himself for the future or of letting it to a farmer 
who will instantly acquire a second tenant-right, to 
be similarly sold. An applicant may safely bid high 
for an occupation which happens to suit him, with tho 
knowledge that he may at a later period apply to the 
Court to reduce his rent. Tho enactment of the Bill 
would probably reduco at a stroke tho saleable valae of all 
the land in the kingdom by thirty, forty, or perhaps fifty 
per cent. It would also deprive the laudowner of all the 
pleasures and advantages of his position, except as far as 
regards the land in his own occupation. If through 
absence, or during a widowhood or minority, tho graz- 
ing of a demesno were lot to a neighbouring farmer, 
the tenant would at once become the part owner, and 
the real proprietor would only be able to resume 
possession by a partial ropurohaso. The clauses which 
affect to provide for any kind of compensation to 
the landlords would bo in practice nugatory. Mr. 
Howard, who, not content with despoiling his victims, 
seems to wish to practise on their credulity, remarks that 
the landlord will derive an advantage from the interest 

. whioh the outgoing tenant will have in providing a solvent 
and capable successor. Another speaker more candidly 
observed that he thought that the meeting had better con- 
fine itself td>. the benefits to be conferred ou the tenants, 
without troubling itself about tho interests of tho landlords. 
It is not an encouraging illustration of the tendency of 
democratic government that an intelligent and personally 
respectable body should publicly meet together to ask from 

\ Parliament a gratuitous donation to themselves of property 
belonging to a class whioh, as they think, commands lower 

* votes. Few of their number cau really think that their 

* demands are just or reasonable. 

Owners of other kinds of property will be guilty of 
culpable imprudence if they countenance or tolerate an 
open attack on the rights of landowners. The bold and 


paradoxical demand of tho abolition of all freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant will assuredly not 
bo .confined to one kind of wealth. Land has been ac- 
quired by its owner as honestly and as lawfully as any 
otjier kind of investment. The State has gnaranteod 
his possession as fully ns if ho or his predecessors had 
bought Consols, or Bharcs in mines, in railways, or in otlior 
industrial undertakings. Ono of the implied conditions 
has boon that ho should, subject to tbe law as it existed 
when he invested his money, bo at liberty to make 
the most advantageous bargain with any persons who 
acquire under him any estate by hire or by parcliano. 
Tbe right of tho Legislature to expropriate him for public 
objects has in most cases not been a matter of practical 
consideration; and, in any event, it was to involve full 
compensation. It is now proposed that any contract of 
lotting which ho may make shall bo invalidated if the 
tenant, finding it disadvantageous, can satisfy a partial 
Court of the justice of his contention. Tho whole land of 
Great Britain is to be summarily excluded from the domain 
of free contract, fonnded on demand ’and supply. Ou the 
other hand, tho tenant, if he deems his caso too out- 
rageous to bo brought into tho Land Court, can at 
any time practically throw up his occupation. The re- 
cent experience of landowners shows that tho abandon- 
ment of farms is a common occurrence. If the Irish Land 
Act, in itself anomalous, is to form a precedent for an 
English Land Act, tho Bill of tho Farmers' Allinnco will 
more fully justify future schemes for tho confiscation of 
capital. On the Continent projects of legislative spoliation 
are more usually directed against personalty than against 
property in land. The farmers themselves will do well to 
take warning by tho threats of the Labourers' Union. 
Agrarian revolution will not end with tho creation, without 
a shadow of right, of perpetuities in favour of those who at 
present happen to occupy largo farms. With cynical 
selfishness, tho agitators not only covet tho property of 
landlords, but utterly disregard the interests of futnro 
applicants for farms and of Bmall purchasers. Tho 
Alliance Bill, if it became law, would in a great de- 
gree prevent tho acquisition of freeholds of moderate 
size, because no man could prudently buy a farm which 
he could not Bafoly let. Tho labourers will, in virtno of 
tho votc3 which they will soon acquire, bo able to use 
the only argument ou which tho Alliance agitators now 
rely. If property is to be distributed by popular suffrage, 
it will not belong to large farmers. 


THE AVILBKll FORCE CASE. 

r nil AT tbe trial of Mahki. Wilhcrforce could come to 
JL only ono end was from tho beginning ns much a 
matter of certainty as anything can bo which depends 
npon that very variable quantity, the intelligence of a 
jury, it would have been a grave misfortune if a flagrant 
example of one of the most mischievous of crimes had 
missed its duo punishment ; yet the trial cannot bo said to 
have been altogether satis factory in its result. No one, 
except very stern moralists, will complain of tho compara- 
tive leniency of tho sentence. Mahki. Wiujekfokck, or Amt 
Normandy, or Mrs. Trknefjdi, or tho Countess pk Bkneflis, 
was a r .llioiontly audacious adventuress, and the evidence 
shows very clearly that, nt least in her earlier life, she had 
not been too careful to keep untarnished that “ crown of 
“her womanhood” of which she spoke so pathetically 
in court. But of positive crime as distinguished from 
vice there is, putting her perjuries out of the question, not 
u very heavy record against her ; indeed the record may 
be said to bo confined to a failure to discharge the bills of 
carvers and gilders with duo punctuality. Sho was cer- 
tainly not the sort of person tliat an affectionate son would 
dosiro as a companion for a father in something likq a 
condition of dotago ; but that is about all that can bo said. 
The extraordinary recklessness of her fictions, in which 
sho utterly disregarded a certain wise criticism and “ kept 
“ not time,” has been much commented upon. But tins 
is a not uncommon failing of her sex, aud it may be ac- 
counted for partly by ail old habit of making assertions 
which nobody took the trouble to examine or expose, aud 
partly by tho irritation which tho Charity Organization 
Society has the special faculty of arousing in tho guilty 
and the innocent alike. That association has many 
enemies ; but a defender of it who should not blcuch*at 
paradox might urge that this faculty is not without its 
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value from a public point of view. It cannot do much 
harm, though it cansos ranch annoyance to the innocent, 
and induces the guilty to put themselves definitivefy 
within the grasp of the law. So Miss Wilberfouce, in a 
familiar phrase, “ put her head down,” and went blindly 
into the fray, with the natural results. The prosecution 
eould certainly afford to abandon point uftor point which 
she profeBsod herself accidentally unable to meet. Enough 
remained to support half-a-dozen distinct charges of 
peijuiy ; and it is only surprising that so artless a person 
should have succeeded in living on her wits until the 
tolerably ripe age of forty or forty. two, which, it would 
seem, must bo substituted for twonty-sovon in Miss 
Wilbekfouce’s description. It is true that the history, as 
opposed to tho fiction, of her life was not got up by the 

S rosecution with tho artistic completeness of a French 
osaier . Her own story was complete ; but, unluckily, tho 
parts would not hold together. Mr. Poland’s story was 
quite invulnerable as far as it went, but it leaves largo 
portions of Miss Wi/jjerfobce’s life unaccounted for. It 
is, indeed, possible that edification, as contrasted with 
amusement, has not lost much by tho existence of the 
gaps. 

In thiB, however, as in some other points connected with 
the trial, there is matter of more public importance than 
the more detection and punishmont of an interesting ad- 
venturess. It is perfectly clear, from what lias actually 
been proved, that Miss Wilber force was a person upon 
whom it would have boen just as well that tho police 
shonld have thoir eyes, and it does not appear that, until 
she drew down upon herself the suspicions of tho Charity 
Organization Society, anybody had any kind of watchful 
eye upon her. This is, indeed, a minor point,, because 
it is on the whole better, according to the English 
conception of personal and political freedom, that 
wolves should sometimes be ablo to masquerade in 
sheep's clothing, than that sheep should have their fleecoB 
rudely palled about and officially inspected. Tho actual 
conduct of tho trial itself suggests other matters of more 
importance. There can bo no doubt that, however badly 
Mabel Wilbekfokcw played her game ns a concocter of 
personal and family history, she did not play it at all badly 
as an advocate for her cliout. She succeeded in wasting a 
great deal of time ; in actually parrying, not by acute 
cross-examination, but by well-acted helplessness, some of 
the charges brought against her; in attracting a consider- 
able amount of sympathy out of doors, and in producing a 
moat extraordinary effect on the jury. All this would have 
been prevented, while the ends of justice could not havo 
been in any way defeated, by the appointment of a re- 
sponsible counsel for her. It may seem at first sight brutal 
to deprive a woman ol‘ her recognized feminine arms ; but 
a very little consideration will show that Buck conduct 
of a case as that which Mabel Wilberfouce was allowed 
is an absurdity. She was alteruatoly connsel and client — 
the former when she thought she could meet a charge, the 
latter when she knew site eould uot. No one was exactly 
to blame for this. In instances whore a defendant is 
both aole and willing to conduct his own case under the 
ordinary restrictions imposed on conuscl, it is of course 
desirable that ho should bo allowed to do so. Bat in cases 
where those conditions are not fulfilled, it seems desirable 
that professional assistance should be as a matter of course 
assigned. This is already done in certain cases in England ; 
in Scotland it is, if we mistake not, tho rule ; and there 
are advantages in it which are obvious enough, and which 
havo been strikingly illustrated in this caso. 

The conduct of the jury, however, and the eccentric 
manner in which tho actual verdict was arrived at, are, 
after all, the matters which most deserve comment. It 
mnst have been impossible for any reador of the report to 
repress a feeling of devout thankfulness that his own lifo, 
•freedom, or properly was not subject to the arbitration of 
the singular beings who hesitated, and for a long time ro- 
fased, to find Mabel Wilberfouce guilty of perjury. 
Nothing need bo said of the recommendation to mercy ; 
that was sensible enough, and would probably have 
been endorsed by a very considerable number of per- 
sons both in court and out of it. But how any reason- 
able man with the evidence before him could doubt 
that perjury had been actually committed is a mystery 
which is comprehensible only to those* and even to thoso 
drat partially, who havo had the' misfortune to be on juries 
themselves, and have thus had on opportunity of analysing 
the reasoning proees&es of the average juryman. Tho 


I puUeris exiguijactus by which this unexpected disturbance 
| was qnellea was as characteristic as the trouble itself. 
The belief of the jurymen in Miss Wilbebpobce's innocence 
was proof ogaioBt logic, but not against lunch— or rather 
the loss of it. Had Mr. Justice Hawkins been mere com- 
passionate or less patient, an absurd miscarriage of justice, 
which would have been a great encouragement to, the 
lion 6 arable fraternity of perjurers, mast have occurred. 
As it was, the jurymen, driven to ohoose between Miss 
Wilberfouce and their midday meal, decided for the latter 
— an additional proof of the wisdom of Pewsius apd 
[ Rabelais in indicating tbo true Master of Arts, 
among the rest. It is uot wonderful that the circumstance 
should havo been made an occasion of renewing ‘the cry 
for the substitution of decision by a majority for unani- 
mous decision in such cases. Unluckily it iB by no means 
invariably the case that the majority aro on the right 
side, and so the one system has nearly as much chance of 
going wrong as tho other. However, on this particular 
occasion no actual harm has been done, except the harm 
which may arise from such a display of the haphazard 
manner in which paius and penalties may or may not be 
incurred. It is to be hopod that when Miss Wilberfouce, 
or Mrs. Trknefidi, comes out of prison, sho will bestow 
in some hotter way the talents which, despite her inability 
to make up a connected story, she undoubtedly possesses. 
Judging from tho conduct of the jury, she will not 
find it impossiblo to discover believers in her complete 
innocence even tbeti. Indeed, the brightness of her at 
present rather dark prospects and the reputation of the 
jury for intolligeuco both gain from a supposition which 
is, after all, not improbable — that her defenders among 
tho twelve voted as they did, not because they loved her 
much, but bocauso they disliked the Charity Organization 
Society more. 


PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. 

rrUIE current number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
X interesting article on Pope Leo XIII., chiefiy occupied in 
recounting, from the writer’s point of view, the past events of his 
pontificate. There is not much in tho actual record that will bo 
new to our readers, nnd many of the views expressed are in sub- 
stantial accord wit b those which wo have frequently put before them ; 
but the reviewer makes soino statements which are questionable or 
exaggerated, or at least require continuation, and others which are 
unquestionably incorrect ; and whilo his estimate of the aims and 
iutontions of Leo XIII. is in the main a fair one, the final verdict 
pronounced on his career as a whole is certainly premature and 
probably unjust. On the details of the last Conclave it is needless 
to enlarge here, the more so as the subject was fully discussed in 
our columns at the time ; but there are one or two points in the Re- 
viewer's narrative which require supplement or correction. It was 
not only tho successful discharge of his duties as nuncio at Brussels, 
but still more tho express recommendation of King Leopold L, 
which made it practically impossible to ignore Pecci’s claim to tho 
purple, though the secret distrust of Pius IX. and the uncon- 
cealed jealousy of Cardinal Antonelli interposed an unpre- 
cedented and scarcely decent delay to his promotion, nor Was 
he summoned to Home till after the death of tho latter. It 
is true that he was then raised to the high dignity of Garaer- 
lengo, but the Reviewer omits to explain that this act of tho 
moribund Pontiff may not improbably have been designed to 
bar bis wa y to the succession, os it is very unusual indeed for the 
Cardinal Camerlengo to he elected Pope. There were* by tho 
way, if wn are uot mistaken, not two but four 44 creatures ” of 
Gregory XVI. still surviving at the time of the last Conclave. ' It 
is a popular error no doubt to imagine that “ the great Oatholic 
Powers have or had a veto on a consummated election. 9 No such 
right was over claimed or admitted. But it is hardly accurate, 4 
on tbe other baud, to speAk of the veto which is claimed by 
Austria, France, and Spain, and has frequently been exercised, as 
simply 44 a matter of courtesy, 9 though it rests on no express 
written guarantee. No candidate whose name had been previously 
denounced by the Cardinal representing any of the three privileged 
States has lor many centuries been elected, but this wto must 
precede tbe election, and can be exercised once only. There is 
one incident again connected with the election of Leo XflL on 
which the Reviewer dwells at some length with more severity, to 
say the least, than our existing information justifies. It may 
reasonably be regretted that tbe new Pope yielded to the per- 
suasions of those around him and gave hut primary benediction 
urbi et orbi from tbe inner instead of the outer balcony of St.; 
Peter’s; but it was reported at the time on high authority that 
his hesitation was due to the refusal of the Italian Government, 
which had been privately communicated with, to ensure order il 
the traditional programme was observed; nor cah lfc ;s &irly 
be said that tbeiir subsequent conduct makes thb expla- 
nation a less plausible one. That another end far graver procedure * 
of the newly elected -Pontiff was more wall- intea tloned and eon* 
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aeient&ous than discreet we have always ourselves maintained. To 
restore — or rather to tiive— at once to^the College of Cardinals the 
full enjoyment of their constitutional rights as the standing 
Council of the, supreme ruler of the Church was in itself a most 
praiseworthy act $ but for Leo XIII. thus to seizo the first moment 
for making into a reality what for centuries had been little more 
than a traditional fiction, while the Cardinals were, almost to a 
man, the chosen nominees of Pius IX., was to tie his own hands 
by anticipation with fetters the pressure of which he has never 
ceased to feel. We can readily kilieve, though we should hnvo 
liked to hear the Reviewer's authority for so positive an assertion, 
“itat " he soon began and lias never ceased bitterly to repent it.” 
L is true that fifteen Cardinals have died since then whose places 
have been filled up by Leo himself, but this does not materially 
alter the situation, especially when we bear in mind how many 
collateral considerations of precedent, claims of foreign Powers, 
personal distinction and the like, quite apart from his own imme- 
diate wishes and aims, a Pope— and notably a constitutional Pope — 
is bound to recognize in his nominations to the Sacred College. 

There ore two points, distinct but closely connected with each 
other, as both arising out of his relations to the Italian Govern- 
ment, which from the time of his accession have been among the 
chief difficulties of Leo XIII. The one may be summed up in the 
well-known formula of the last reign — M cletti ne eletton— while 
the other concerns the Law of Guarantees and the income of three 
and a half million francs provided by it for the Holy See, which, 
however, has never been accepted. On the former point the Re- 
viewer has not much to say that is new, but our readers may 
recollect that wo callod attention not long Ago to a remarkable 
Italian pamphlet advocating a change of policy in this respect, 
which was believed to emanato from Papal inspiration, and a 
paper of Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s, who professed to speak from 
personal knowledge, and proceeded to discuss the probable effects 
of such a change on the composition and policy of the Parliament. 
The opinions entertained on the matter for some years past by 
Father Curci are sufficiently notorious; but his position is in 
many ways so unique thut the following account of his first appear- 
ance ns a reformer may be worLh extracting : — 

One man there was, however, in no wise included in those [ruling] classes 
who, having very strong convictions upon the subjects in question, east pru- 
dence to the winds, and raised his voice in vehement protest ; und the voice 
was one which could nut fail forcibly to arrest tlie attention of those to whom it 
was addressed. Father Curci was a member of the Company of Jesus. The 
Jesuits were, speaking generally, the most violent and thoroughgoing of 
all the supportere of Pius IX. in his claims, lu.s pm poses, and his policy. 
Yet it was from the ranks of the venerable company that issued this soli- 
tary voice, arraigning the Avisdom of the lino of conduct mnrlccd out for the 
Church by its rulers. Father Curci avss an eminent member of the Order, 
and one of whom it had good reason to be proud. lie Avas known as a mail 
deeply versed in tlieologicul learning, especially great in exegesis, und us a 

f ircachcr of rare eloquence, lie, bad given at Florence a scries of rxegctieal 
cctureson the books ol the Mcav Testament, nmt received much praise for 
them. But on publishing these lectures in four large volumes, he inserted 
a preface (published also separately as a pamphlet), the HI ret of which 
within the ecclesiastical pule was as tho sudden and clanging blusL of u 
trumpet breaking a drowsy silence. This was towards the end of 1874. 

This very remarkable pamphlet, consisting of fifty-six closely printed 
octavo pages, was sold lor half a franc, anti was therefore evidently in- 
tended tor extensive circulation. It is in truth more than remarkable: 
indeed, considering tho ponition of the author, a most extraordinary muni- 
testation of opinion, highly curious in many respects : curious from the 
striking difference between the inode 111 Avliich the author's mind evidently 
works and that to which the rending world is accustomed by modem 
thinkers; curious from the strictly ecclesiastical style of the writing, 
looked al merely os literary .composition ; m:d above all curious as the 
study of a very original, powerful, and conscientious mind, subjected to all 
tho influences, all the pressure, nil the education of a Jesuit priest. Tho 
fifty-six pages of the pamphlet would be well worth a close mid detailed 
examination, not only for the above reasons, but on account of the sensa- 
tion caused by the publication, and the results which ensued from it. 

Of his last publication — Nuova Italia cd i vecchi Zdanti — wo have 
before now bad occasion to speak, und we shall have to refer presently 
to the reception it has met with from the Church authorities. The 
very different personal treatment of the author by tho late ami 
the present Pope was already well known ; he was not only enter- 
tained by Cardinal Pecci, the Pope's brother, at the Vatican, 
but dunng his stay there had several private interviews 
with his Holiness. Wo were not, indeed, aware that 
Leo XIII. also purchased many copies of Curci’s earlier 
works “ which he gave as presents to a variety of ecclesiastical 
seminaries” — presumably in order to disseminate the opinions 
broached there among tho rising generation of the priesthood ; or 
that Curci himself had emphatically assured an English resident at 
Rome at the close of last year (the italics are not ours) that 
"the Pope think s on this subject [the recognition of tho Italian 
Kingdom] as I do” But it is certain that the general line of 
oonduct pursued by Leo XIII. since his accession, and his 
manifest anxiety to use every available moans for healing the 
breach between the civil aud ecclesiastical authorities in every part 
of £urope ; entirely coufirm this view. The notion vaguely 
started by one section of Ultramontanes during the later years of 
Pius IX* of appealing, like Hildebrand, from the Government to 
the masse*, dearly does not find favour with his successor. In 
Germany, in Belgium, and in Russia, tho changed attitude of the 
Holy Bee has not been unproductive of results 'favourable to tho 
Church, and there can be little doubt that tho Pope would bo only 
too glad if he could also como to terms, or at least devise some 
tolerable modus vivewti, with Italy, where however the problem j 
la confessedly surrounded on all sides with quite exceptional i 
difficulties. 


The fiction of 44 imprisonment,” which it is the misfortune 
rather than the fault of Leo XIII. that he has found himseU 
unable to break through may be Absurd enough, but recent events in 
Rome have not been encouraging to the aspirations even of a liberal 
Pontiff, and there can be little doubt that the question of at 
least a temporary migration from Rome has been, and is, seri- 
ously entertained, manifold and various as are the grave objections 
to such a step which must inevitably occur to those concerned. 
There is, apart from all disputed questions of principle, more than 
one practical difficulty about accepting the Law of Guarantees 
and tho income it on'era, even if that incoino were, as it is not, 
sufficient for the purpose. There is, for one thing, as the Reviewer 
juBtly observes, 41 no security whatever for the pormanonco of Buch 
an income. It may bj observed, on the other hand, that neither 
iB thore any security, especially under a liberal pontificate, lor the 
permanence or adequate amount of the precarious income at 
present derived from Peter’s Pence. There are strong grounds 
lur believing that under Pius IX. tho opportunities for embezzle- 
ment, now cut off, acted as a stimulus to tho zeal of collectors of 
the 060/0, and there can be no doubt at all that the Jesuits have 
been loss active promoters— if not active hiuderera — or the col- 
lection of supplies for a Pope who declines their guidance. 
Certain it is that tho roboipts have regularly varied according to 
the tone of the public utterances of tho present Pope ; that there 
was a conspicuous falling-off in the amount at tho beginning of his 
reign, and that every indication of a resolve to maintain tho claim 
to the temporal power has been at once followed by a marked 
increase in the amount collected, llo is thus placed, as it were, 
between two fires, and must dopond for the necessary supplies on 
the constancy of a Government ho cannot trust, or on tho caprice of 
Ultramontane wire-pullers who heartily distrust him. A Pope 
placed in so trying a position may well expect to have some allow- 
ance made for what might seem an over-cautious or vacillating 
policy. And the appearance of Ourci’s last book, little os he might 
find in the opinions advocated to disapprove, could not fail seri- 
ously to increase his perplexities. Among other things Ourci 
sharply condemns the publication of tho too famous Syllabus, though 
he insists that it contains 110 new doctrino or new ecclesiastical 
pretension — which is only true in a sense. The ISyllabus contains 
doctrines and pretensions which have never before been summa- 
rized and propounded with tho same emphasis and solemnity, And 
in a form maintained by many high authorities — though Cardinal 
Nowrunn ridicules the idea— to bo an 44 e.r cathedra ’’decision. The 
Reviewer rather understates than overstates the caso when he says 
it was like pointing a pistol at the head of tho lay world with an 
intimation of 44 This or nothing.” And Curci touched a still more 
burning question in the chapter headed 44 By whom and why, 
this [infallibilist dogma] was determined on; the liberty of the 
Council rendered doubtful by intruders.” That tho Vatican 
Council had no real liberty of action has all along been notorious, 
but wo were not aware of the startling confirmation of the fact 
supplied by a letter of Bishop Strussmayer’s which appeared 
originally only last July in the Deutsche Merkur and was re- 
printed in the Kolnische Zeit uny. It is too long for extract- 
ing here, but the Bishop states his “firm and unshakable 
conviction, which I shall uphold bofore the judgment seat 
of God,” that the Vatican Synod lacked the liberty necessary 
to make it a real Cjuncil binding on the consciences of the 
faithful, itud he proceeds to dw«'ll on the detailed evidence of 
this which will be familiar to readers of Friedrich's Tayehuch or 
the Litters of (fiurutub. A book containing this and other sus- 
picious mailer from the pen of an ex- Jesuit could hardly be pub- 
lished Avith impunity, and tho 44 Vecchi Zdanti ” naturally urged 
the Rope to condemn it. llo replied that it wus the business of 
the Congregation of tho Index to examine it. And here wo must 
correct a strange blunder of the Reviewer's, who says that the 
sole business of this Congregation is to decide 44 whether a hook 
is heretical.” On the contrary, nine-tenths of the publications 
placed on the Index are censured 011 some minor count, as 
e.y. 44 proximate to heresy,” 44 ill-sounding,” 44 offensive to pious 
oars,” inopportune, or tho like; and tho 44 laudable submission 1 ' 
of an author to the censure is not at all necessarily understood to 
imply any retractation of his opinions. The iniquitous condemna- 
tion of Rosmini's famous Cinque Piny hi is a case in point, for aftor 
his death all his works were pronounood by tho Roman authorities 
to bo entirely free from error. We had certainly imagined that 
Curd's book was placed on the Index, and that he had 44 laudably 
submitted himself. ” The Reviewer says however that the Congre- 
gation, in spite of huving their attention specially called to the 
passages we have referred to, declined to pronounce any decisive 
judgment, and that the book was therefore handed over to the 
Congregation of tho Inquisition, who condemned it, not ns here- 
tical, but as 44 a libel on the Church and tho Holy See,” and whose 
sentence was sanctioned by tho Popo. If this is an accurate ver- 
sion of what took place, it is difficult to defend the conduct of 
J^eo XIII., who probably considered imprudence the worst fault 
chargeable on Father Curci s book; but neither would it be fair to 
blame too severely bis conduct under very difficult circumstances. 
He may have taken cure to exempt tho work from the stigma of 
heresy, which it would certainly have incurred uudcrPius IX., and 
may have thought a modified censure, which need not mean very 
much, the only practicable method of averting worse complications. 
In any case it is much too soon to pronounce a sweeping con- 
demnation on his 41 moral cowardice,” and invoko against him the 
familiar sarcasm of the great Roman historian, dit/nus imperii 
nm imper asset. Many things have happened, and much has been 
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•fleeted by him! in the three years he has already filled the 
pontifical throne, and, if only his hoalth is preserved awhile longer, 
much more may still bo accomplished before he yields his place to 
another. 


TUB SALE OP GIBRALTAR. 

A CURIOUS side light on the view's which are ontortainod 
abroad of the foreign policy of the present Government, and 
at tiie same time a prospect of much congenial occupation for tho 
Prime Minister, is to be obtained from a paragraph which went 
the round of the papers at the beginning of this week. Spain, it 
seems, has so much money that she does not know what to do with 
it, and the moment seems so favourable for such an operation that a 
subscription is to bo sot on foot for the purchase of ( libra! tar from 

a land. Some Madrid bankers have offered to start the fund 
five miilioii of francs — a handsome basis certainly. In the 
improbable event of England declining the bargain, the money 
is to be spent . on rival fortresses dotted about tho Straits ; 
but this is evidently “done os chapmen do,” to quoto Tioilu a 
and Qremda. The inconveniences of muzzles at Ceuta and 
Algesiras are only intended to frighten the shopkeeping nation 
into an acceptance of the bargain. We do not know what Lho total 
price likely to bo offered may be. Fortresses are not very often 
quoted iu the market, and then there is the pretium affect ionitt to 
consider. The Heathfield picture, the perpetual copyright and all 
obtainable exemplars of DrinkwAtor’s History, tho memories of 
Hooke and Rodney, and so forth, would h ivo to bo reckoned in. 
Just at present, however, all this maybe classed under the head of 
“ Vieux habits, vioux galons/’and is not likely to fetch much. The 
Spaniards have calculated their time well. However, judging 
from the proposed basis of the Madrid bankers, wo should imagine 
that a nation of Castilian and other gen tinmen could not do much 
less than^ cover this deposit several times over. A million 
sterling — if not two— ought to bo bid at the very lcust. Then 
thoro is the important consideration of the relief on the garri- 
son expenditure. This, again, is not very easy to calculate. 
But the normal garrison of Gibraltar is, we believe, fivo thou- 
sand men, and tlioro is a rough and ready computation that 
every man on active service costs Britannia, all things con- 
sidered, about a hundred a year. Call it half a million, then, 
and capitalize it at thirty yoars’ purchase— which, with Consols 
about par, is certainly not too much — this will givo alto- 
gether a btntfice of sixtoen or seventeen millions for Mr. 
Gladstone to manipulate, with the prospect of at least as much 
more should Italy follow so oxcelleut au example and buy Malta. 
For the present, however, we shall confine ourselves to the actual 
“deal 11 which is at his disposal, for the prospect of what might 
be done by a judicious realization of disposable assets of this kind 
in different parts of the world is altogether too dazzling. Let it 
be supposed, then, that Mr. Gladstone lias a chanco ot only six- 
teen or seventeen millions (the loss of prestige and of the command 
of the Mediterranean may be treated as Mr. Perlcer treated 
fl breach of honour and loss of the lady •* in a famous instance), 
to be obtained by the simple process of handing over those 
Ifeys which are believod to repose nightly under Lord Napier of 
Magdal&’s pillow, and which, to judge from recently published 
statements, are, more prosaically spoaking, frequently within the 
control of ft sergeant of infantry. . | 

It is impossible for any one to ignore the numerous attractions which 
such ft plan would have for tho present Prime Mi nisi or. To speak 
generally, three things may be said to be doar to Mi. Gladstone— 
the giving up, or destruction, of something or othor belonging to 
bis country; tho elaboration of ingenious reasons for the defence of 
his conduct, no matter what it may be; uud the opportunity of 
playing complicated games of a financial character. Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless read bis Plato at au early ago, an t there can bo no doubfr 
that the sentiments of Cephalus, the father of Poloqiarchus, in- 
spired him with a proper repulsion. That easy-going Athenian’s 
ambition was to hand on his patrimony, if possible, slightly 
increased, but certainly not diminished, to his successors. 
The more worthy tuiibitiou of Mr. Gladstone is to strip 
this little island, as he is pleased to call it, of a portion of its 
superfluous possessions, thut so Mr. Chamberlain nnd his other 
heirs mAy find it easier to murnige. Ho has ulready boon wonder- 
fully helped in this respect. Bui the expunging of Oibmllar from 
the roll of British possessions would be a far nobler distinction 
than that of mere windfalls and bad bargains like the Ionian 
Islands and the Transvaal. There is not a stone of Gibraltar 
which does not represent an English life gallautly lust, or not less 
gjtifontiy, though bloodlessly, spent, in the service of England. 
There is not a square of bunting anywhere on the globe tliul flics 
encircled with prouder historical associations than that which sur- 
mounts the Rock. To get rid of all this must have some savour in 
it to a temperament like Mr. Gladstone’s. Then, too, there is 
the opening presented for financial oxeroises. It is but seldom 
that such a transaction brings money with it, and some of 
Mr. Gladstone's experiments of the kind have been notoriously 
rather expensive, though highly satisfactory to the national con- 
science. Here the national conscience and thesiatiotfal pocket 
would be in an equally happy condition. It requires a steady 
head even to conjecture the ieats which seventeen millions in hand 
would enable Mr. Gladstone, especially at his recent rote, to per- 
forin with English finance. There is, for instance, the abolitiou of 


tho Majt-tax which fills certain persons with such endless admira- 
tion and delight We forget exactly how mueh Mr. Gladstone 
estimated it would cost him to take the duty r off malt, and put it 
on (rather more heavily) on beer. But it was not much/ and 
indeed the proceeding does seem capable of accomplishment at no 
heavy expense. With seventeen millions what might not be done P 
The tea auty might be abolished entirely — to be put on again 
in stamps on teapots— and so Mr. Bright's ideal of legislation might 
at last be fully, or very nearly, achieved. Tobacco could be freed 
— nnd of course a corresponding licence dutv put on smokers. We 
really do not see why the Income-tax should not be abolished 
with the help of these seventeen millions, though of course it 
would be in the highest degree unreasonable to prevent Mr. Glad-i 
stone from ritaking up the loss to the reveuue by a tax upon ex-® 
peediture. Tho capacities of tho Malt-tax operation are nearly 
infinite oven iu themselves ; but when a man conics to the work with 
seventeen millions in his pocket for contingent expenses, he must 
be an uncommonly bad operator if be cannot do wonders. 

The attractions of the Bubject for Mr. Gladstone and the pro- 
bable interest to his admirers and observers— the two words are 
not invariably synonymous — have, however, not 1>een yet ex- 
hausted. It is particularly pleasing to think of the series of 
speeches which would announce and justify the acceptance of the 
atriotic proposal of the Madrid bankers. “ The tail is wonderful, 
ut the reason is much more wonderful than the tail," says an 
author with whose works Mr. Gladstone is no doubt acquainted, 
though perhaps only by name. There are, we fear, considerations 
which make it impossible that Lord Beaconsfield should have had 
Mr. Gladstone in his mind when he wrote that remarkable 
sentence, but nothing could be more accurately descriptive. Mr. 
Gladstone’s tails fin every sense and spoiling of the word) are 
always wonderful, but his reasons are much more so. The modest 
student may indeed frankly profess that it is impossible to 
anticipate them exactly and in detail. No one except a reckless 
caricaturist could have anticipated tho Doctrine of the Wicked 
Grandfather or the Principle of Centrifugal Representation. Few 
who speak honestly will say thAt they knew the distinction 
between tho responsibility attaching to polemical and political 
utterances before Mr. Gladstone told them. The glow and 
triumph of such a stroke as the surrender of Gibraltar would 
almost certainly inspire him with some of those unimaginable 
flights of paradoxical casuistry by which he has assured him- 
self a place in history. But tho general lines of the apoloyin 
may probably bo divined. We should certainly bear once more 
that righteousness exalteth a nation — a text the repetition of 
which, taken in connexion with that of a few others, seems to 
argue tbe existence of a dim idea on the part of Gladstoninn con- 
troversialists that the fiual cause of the Scriptures was to supply 
them with suitable excuses for convenient acts. A glowing picture 
would certainly be drawn of tho impregnable morel barrier which 
the modern Hercules had erected at the Straits. Mr. Gladstone is 
your only architect of moral barriers, and the sole objection which 
can bo taken to them i* that they don’t keep out immoral antago- 
nists. “ Oh, gentlemen," Mr. Gladstone might say (this particular 
formula of address is reserved for great occasions when it is de- 
sirable to break up the Turkish Empire or unseat the sons of 
those who dare to preside at gatherings held in the honour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rivals), u Oh, gentlemen, let us continue virtuous, 
for the state of those who have ceased to be so makes 
me tremble." The gratitude of the Spaniards for the sub- 
lime acceptance of their millions; the extreme convenience of 
possessing those millions; the financial wonders that would be 
produced by their due employment; and the contrast between the 
wicked Tories who spena and the virtuous Liberals who save, 
would all figure. Especial stress would be laid on tbe envy and 
wonder of the nations at tbe magnanimous conduct of Great 
Britain ; and, while it was left in obscurity whether the envy was 
directed towards the millions or the political act, it would bo 
hinted that the real satisfaction was to be found in tbe combina- 
tion of a quiet conscience and a full purse. We have owned to a 
modest reluctance to attempt the finer strokes. Perhaps Mi*. 
Gladstone would demonstrate that the history of Gibraltar since 
the uli patriotic conduct of Tank was such that no right-minded 
nation could comfortably retain it in its list of belongings. 
Peiliaps be would insinuate that, as Sir George Hooke was 
a Tory — and there is no doubt that he was— the original 
acquisition of the place was tainted so irremediably that the least 
a decent Liberal Government could do was to get out of it os soon 
as possible. There is no knowing what eccentricities of history or 
logic would be uttered, and of course promptly cheered by Brother 
lit ley and Brother Bragge on the platform and in the press. But 
it is certain that the moral barrier theory and the quotation about 
righteousness, or some othor to be found without much difficulty 
to the same oifoct in Cruden, would figure. 

The only drawback to the prospect which must cheer Mr. 
Gladstone is to be found in the recent utterances of his friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade. It has often been noticed 
as a singular phenomenon that English democrats are almost 
alone in their class in seeking to destroy the greatness of their 
own country. Now, if Mr. Chamberlain is to bs taken as 
speaking literally, and not polemically, he is a desperate Im- 
perialist, while another Radical member of the Ministry, 
though not of the Cabinet, has sometimes been irreverently 
described as a Jingo in sheep’s clothing. It would* be au 
awful thing for Mr. Gladstone's grey hairs if he should dis- 
cover that m lias nursed a brood or serpents who foil to see the 
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tamty of inundation, and are disposed to talk and think and act 
life* Americana and Frenchman on the subject. He has, indeed, 
been converted before now, and has always possessed a ( mind 
aiugularly open; but. after all, there are limits to openness. 
Eartnnatalj for him, there are as yet but tew signs that Radicals 
ns a body have been inoculated with the poison which makes an 
American President speak of the possessions of the United States 
as 14 quite imperial.” As for the general run of his supporters, 
their attitude towards the proposal might be an 1874 attitude, or 
it might be an 1880 one. The redaction is both consolatory and 
indisputable— not, however, in equal degrees. 




THE MIDLAND RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


T HE first impression probably which the account of the acci- 
dent on the Midland Railway made on those who rend it 
was. that here, at all events, was a case in which the Railway 
Company was blameless. At the place at which the express train 
van into the mineral train the points are ordinarily worked 
•on a system which makes the occurrence of such a disaster all 
but impossible. Given that the driver of the express train is 
looking out for the signal in front of him, and that, if this signal is 
nt danger, he at once turns oft* steam, there is not the slightest 
fear of his running into a train standing whore the mineral train 
etood. The passage into the siding is only open to him when the 
signal warns him that he must come no further. As soon os the 
signal allows him to advance, the points are mechanically closed 
and he cannot leave the main lino. In this instance the machinery 
bj which this mutual action of points and signals is usually 
secured was out of gear. Instead of the signal necessarily stand- 
ing at danger bo long as the points leading into the siding remainod 
open, it would only stand at danger if the sigualman had re- 
membered to placo it there before or after he had opened the 
points. The mechanical security was suspended, and in its stead 
there was only the security of a particular servants memory 
and self-possession. Unfortunate, however, as the results of 
this substitution proved, the substitution itself was not the fault 
of the Railway Company. The machinery had been blown down 
by the late gale, and as the same thing had happened in 
many parts of the line, there had necessarily been some delay 
in replacing it. During this interval the signalman nodded. 
He opened the points to allow the mineral train to pass into tho 
aiding, and, having opened them, he forgot to close them again. 
They were consequently still open when the express train came up, 
and, this being so, the express necessarily ran at full speed into 
tho same siding in which the mineral train was standing. Tho 
deaths and mutilations which followed are plainly due to the 
signalmans forgetfulness. If he had done his duty, the points 
would have been closed as soon as the minoral train had gone over 
them, and the express train would never hnvo left the main line. 
Under such circumstances, no moral responsibility can attach to a 
Company. 

If this were a complete as well as an exact statement of the 
facta, no fault could he found with the conclusion. The accident 
would take its place among the unavoidable calamities which are 
from time to tune met with in railway travelling. Is it quito 
•clear, however, that when the disaster has beon traced home to 
the omission of the signalman to close the points, tho distribution 
of blame is complete P Before this question can bo answered 
satisfactorily three things have to ho considered. In the first 
place, there is the unlortunate signalman's assertion that his 
box was not “kept private enough/' Of course a statement 
of this, kind, made in the first horror of discovering the 
destruction which his omission to close the points hud wrought, 
must be taken with due reserve. A man who suddenly be- 
comes aware that some act or omission of his has caused an 
express train to run into a goods train will instinctively try 
to make out that his fault is less than it appears to be. llo 
oan hardly believe that all this ruin has been brought about by 
himself alone, or that his carelessness has really been ns inex- 
cusable as it has been fatal. In this instance the signalman had, 
it seems, been talking to a follow-servant just when ho was busy 
in opening the points for the mineral train; and it is not 
wonderful that, alter the accident had happened, this fact should 
assume in his memory a very different complexion from that which 
it would have worn if the express train had gone safely on its 
way. The conversation thoughtlessly begun might become an 
interruption thrust upon him against his will, and so go some con- 
siderable way towards relieving his conscience of tho burden 
thrown upon it by the results. Still, though large allowance 
should bo made for tho strength of the temptation to make out 
eome excuse for himself, the signalman's complaint ought not by 
star means to be lost eight of. It is at least conceivable that the 
rules of the Midland Company as regards tho interruption of 
signalmen are either not sufficiently stringent or not properly en- 
forced. The function belonging to the place is so important that 
every possible protection ought to be given to those who have to 
perform it. They should be defended alike against themselves 
And against their companions. They should know that, if they talk 
while they ere on duty, they are guilty of an offence which, if 
deteotod, will at once be punished by dismissal, whether it is or is 
not followed by any disaster; and every other servant of the 
Company should be equally aware that the same measure will be 
mated out to any one who is a sharer in the transgression. It is 


S uite possible, of course, that the rules of the Midland Railway 
0 effectually provide this safeguard ; but the want of it alleged 
by the signalman will be a proper subject for investigation. 

In the next place, if the omission of the signalman is accurately 
described, it seems to suggest that ho had not been instructed to 
take sufficient precautions against the occurrence of this particular 
accident. He is blamed for neglecting to close the points after the 
mineral train had passed into the siding, and it is plain, of course, 
that, but for this neglect, tho express train could never Iiavo got 
upon the line on which tbo mineral truin was standing. But, if 
the signalman committed a sin of omission only, it would have 
been almost equally impossible for the express to leave the main 
lino. IIow came tho signal not to be standing at danger whilo 
the points leading from the main line to tho siding still continued 
open P Had this simple precaution been observed, no harm beyond 
a little loss of time would havo come to tho express train. Tho 
signal, which must be assumed to have boen stnnditifc at danger 
so long as the mineral train was itself on tho main lino, would 
have remained at danger until the signalman had come to an end 
of his conversation and bethought him that the driver of the ex- 
press train might bo waiting for tho signal which should toll him 
that tho points were closed and that ho might corao on without 
fe.tr. The mistake, therefore, really lay in Altering the signal from 
dunger before tho points loading into the siding had been closed. 
It may be that tho misdescription, which makeB it to lie in the 
omission to close tho points alter opening them, is merely a blundor 
of tho reporter’s. But it may also be that the directions given to 
the signalman wore faulty, and that, in order not to delay the 
express train, he was permitted or ordered to take that as doue 
which ho meant to do, and to move tho signal from danger while 
the danger to which it ought to have pointed had beon guarded 
against only in intention. 

In the third placo, it nmy well he doubted whether the tempo- 
rary absence of tho mechanical security which tho system of in- 
terlocking points usually provides ought not to havo been treated 
in a much more serious way. The fact thut a sigualman is accus- 
tomed to a system which relieves I»\m of all responsibility for the 
nature of tho information conveyed by the signal is iu itself calcu- 
lated to unlit him for a system under which that responsibility 
suddenly revives, l’erhaps this very man bad for years known 
that, as soon as tho points were opened, the signal marked danger, 
as a matter of course, and thut so long as the points remained open 
the signal would go on giving the saino warning. It is not very 
strange, therefore, that during tho few days when he had to move 
the signal as well as the points he should onco forget to do so. 
llo was expected to break through a habit, and to remember, every 
time ho opened or shut tho poinis, that this action did not exert its 
customary mechanical effect on the position of the signal. The 
lives and limbs of railway passengers and railway servants 
ought not to bo left dependent on the chance that this 
recollection would always be present to him. After the sema- 
phore had been blown down the drivers of express trains should 
have been insiructed to slacken speed when passing the places at 
which the mechanical warning usually given them was no longer to 
be h.ul, so that, if the signal should turn out to be misleading, there 
would be time to bring tho train to a standstill before any harm 
had been done. No doubt this precaution would havo involved 
some temporary disturbance of tho Company’s arrangements. They 
would not havo been able to run their trains quile so fast, and 
they might even have been prevented Iroin running quite so many 
in the day. But an inconvenience of this kind would havo been 
ol no moment by tho sido of tho disaster which followed upon 
the neglect of any such precaution. Speed and regularity ore 
iu a tiers of real importance in railway management ; but their 
importance is altogether misunderstood if they are rogurded AS 
substitutes for safety, instead of us means lor ensuring it. 


LE SACIE AND TIIK SPANIARDS. 

T 1 IEBE ought, properly speaking, to bo no more entirely dead 
and forgotten lituiury question than tho originality of Lo Sage. 
It was natural that it should onco havo been doubled. A writer who 
avowedly took much Iroin liule known foreign sources laid himself 
open to charges of plagiarism where be was wholly innocent, fie 
would have been accused of it even by iudifierent critics, and Le 
Sage was too little scrupulous about offending bis contemporaries 
not to have made bis critics in many cabos hostile. It was a 
pleasant reveuge for Voltaire to accuse the writer who dubbed him 
with the ridiculous name of Triaqucro — t.e. maker of Venice treacle 
or quack chemist— of having stolen Gil Mas bodily from 
Marcos de Obreyon. The accusatiou was not tho less easily made 
because Voltaire lmd obviously never even seen tho work of Vicente 
Kspinel, aud does not so much as give its mere title with a decent 
approach to accuracy. Asa matter of course, smaller men were content 
to echo Voltaire, and the Spaniards did so more loudly and more 
sincerely than others. The charge was kept alive by the obscurity 
of Le Sage's models even more than by the lame of Gil bias. So 
little waB known of tho no cel as picarcscas that the defenders of Lo 
Sage were cautious about making assertions concerning a class of 
books of which they had necessarily little knowledge. No critic 
who has as yet contrived to gain a hearing has been able to defend 
Le Sage in the proper way— by a comparison of his writings with 
the Spaniard's, and a demons tratiou of their entire difference in 
spirit. We are not at this moment referring to Uil bias . That 
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work nobody, even in Spain, possessed of tbe knowledge which 
entitles him to an answer, now believes to have been a translation. 
The other books, such as the Fstevanille Gonzales and the Guzman 
dTAWarache, afford abundant proof of the originality of Le Sage. v 

Mr. Saintsbury, the author of the last contribution of importance 
to the large literature which has been collected round the author of 
Gil Bias, has, from thamero internal evidence, proved tbe originality 
of Le Sage’s masterpiece os far as it now needs proof, though 
we think he rather over-osti mates the amount of tho other 
works which' is taken from Spanish writers. Mr. Saintsbury is 
careful to declare that he does not speak with authority on the 
Spanish writers ; but the perfect accuracy of what he does say 
about them shows that, had he not allowed himself to be un- 
duly irritated by an assertion of Mr. Pattison’s into laying more 
stress than is just on tho mere style of Le Sago as an element in 
his popularity, he would have more fairly defined his relation to 
the authors of the riovelas pukrescas, The Hector of Lincoln’s 
saying, that “ mere style cannot confer immortality upon any book 
apart from its contents,” illustrated by a judgment on the iVo- 
vinciales and Senates of Pascal with which Mr. Saintsbury cannot 
agree, has provoked him into some assertions to the contrary 
with which we, for our part, cannot agree. Mr. Saintsbury, after 
pointing out the dahget of exaggerating the influence of style, goes 
on to lay it down that 44 tho attitude of men’s minds changes singu- 
larly from one time to another with regard to any 4 contents ’ ; it 
changes very little with regard to tho expression of those con- 
tents.” Mr. Saintsbury illustrates this opinion, which is at least 
aB hazardous as Mr. Pattison'a, by citing, first, the unique popu- 
larity of Robinson Cmsoe among tho works of Defoe, and then the 
espeoial popularity of Gil Bias and tho Diable Boiteux among 
tho works of Le Sage, and attributing it to their style alone. 
To our mind the di Horen co between these eminent critics is 
purely imaginary. It is hard to see how there can be any merit 
of style apart from solidity of 44 contents,” unless it is true that, 
in literature at least, tlio making of silk purses out of thq material 
proverbially unfit for tho purpose is a more question* oT the proper 
use of the needle. But we are not concerned at present to argue 
the general question. Our business is with the illustrations cited 
by Mr. Saintsbury. lie says : — 44 Between tho merits of the con- 
tents of Defoe’s different novels there is not very much to choose ; 

J ret no one who sneaks with competence will question that the 
iterary art of Robinson Crusoe is, on tho whole, far superior to 
that of Moll Flanders and Colonel Jade.” At the risk of being 
ranked with such us speak without competence, wo venture to ques- 
tion the accuracy of this explanation of tho popularity of Robinson 
Crusoe, This, as it seems to us, is quite sufficiently accounted for 
by the pfcthos of his lonely struggle on the island, which is a 
matter of 44 contents.'” We at least can lind no superiority in 
other respects, either to Colonel Jade and Moll Flarulers, or to 
the Memoirs of a Cavalier nnd Captain Singleton, The natural 
connexion there is to every Englishman between Defoe and 
Le Sage would excuse the space bore devoted to tho former. 
But Mr. Saintsbury’s use ol* Robinson Crusoe as a parallel case to 
Gil Bias' gives the question of the reason for tho popularity of tho 
former a direct bearing on the subject. After attributing the fame 
of Gil Bias and tho Diable Boiteux entirely to their style, ho 
enforces his judgment by saying that, os regards tho contents, 
Gusman d'Alfarache 44 has perhaps a positive advantage over 
much” of Gil Bias, Now Guzman t TAlfarache , in incidents, is 
the least original of the stories of Le Huge, and what advantage it 
may have as a Btory over the others will thereforo bo duo to 
what he took from Mateo Alein&n. Perhaps that is a thing 
which every man must decide for himself. What a render finds 
interesting must depend at least as much upon him as upon the 
book be is reading ; but tho judgment of the world Bdfrcely bears 
out Mr. Saintsbury ’s. We can hardly accept his opinion that the 
style alone has given Gil Bias and tbe Diable Boiteux their 
popularity. By what possible lest can it be shown that either 
of the two is better written than, for instance, t he A ventures de 
Beauchene f That book has All tbe 44 science prodigieuse du proeddd ” 
which IB to be found in all Le Sages writings. It fails to interest 
because of the 44 nullity presque abeolue de Inspiration ” which 
makes it dull. And what inspiration failed to give Le Sage here 
was character and truth to life. A 
What constitutes the real originality of lie Sage is tho way in 
which he took the stock figures of tho noveias picarcscas and made 
them so marvellously human and true. His superiority is shown, 
too, in tho entire difference of his intention from that of the 
Spanish writerh. Mr. Saintsbury has justly attributed much of 
the charm of Le Sage to the absence of any intention 44 to get into 
the pulpit and preach”; now tbe great, the ayowed, object of 
every author of a novela picaresca is exactly to got into a pulpit 
and preach. The only exception, and be is but a doubtful one, 
is Quevedo. But the Gran Tacano of Quevedo is a work of such 
ferocity of satire, and dwells with such obvious delight on the 
merely base side of human life, that we doubt whether any one 
would care to read it a second time. A writer who drew men os 
Swift drew them, with, inferior genius and in the most Jerky of 
styles, can only live as a literary curiosity. The didactic intention 
of the other is openly avowed. The very title-page of Mateo 
Aleman’s Gusman de Alfarache explains why this work, which was 
in its day more popular 'than Do* Quixote , has become unreadable, 
or readable only with the assistance of an editor. The author’s inten- 
tion was to call his book the 44 Ataiaya de la Vida,” the Beacon of 
Life, and to make it in fact a moral treatise. Ills way of effecting his 
object was to put into the mouth of Guziuau long preachments to 


follow each , of his adventures. If any one who cannot read 
Spanish wishes to see for himselfwbat it wa#ihat LeSsge did for 
the mmtts piearmeas he can do so by taking the Toftwsatffiibade- 

X ’s collection of Spanish authors, which contain* (fumutm de 
ache, and if he looks down its double columns a glance will 
show {urn that almost ewy alternate paragraph Is headed by a % 
These are put in by the judicious editor to wan the reader off * 
long sermon worthy of a barefooted friar with a fluent command 
of classical commonplace. All this, or nearly all, Le Sage struck 
out, retaining only the few passages of solemn morality which 
stand out so curiously in his rifaooimento. That he kept even so 
much was perhaps due to his respect for Mateo Aleman's singu- 
larly flowing and fine Castiliin. This respect for his author is ' 
also perhaps the reason why Gusman retains, more than any of 
Lo Sage’s other heroes, the features of the Spanish picaro, . He has, 
almost unchanged, their cheerful spontaneous roguery, joined to a 
weakness for what Ford calls 44 the Oastilian vice of twaddle.” This* 
truth to the original is very far from being to his advantage. If we 
compare Guzman to even Estevanillo Gonzales We see at once that 
the latter is a human being, the former a mere puppet. Tho 
Spaniards, whether in their stories or on their stage.were very in- 
different to the human truth of their characters, with them tho 
interest was wholly in the incident and in the moral lesson, to be 
drawn from it. For the a&ke of the incidents they make their 
hero a scamp on one page and a hero on the next, with complete 
indifference to the inconsequence of so doing. As for the moral 
lessons, there is no literature in the world so overrun by “ Thfirdsie 
de lensoignemcmt ” as the Spanish of the seventeenth century, i 
Even where Le Sago is most closely following a Spanish writer, 
the incidents undergo in his handB a subtle change of spirit which 
gives them a complete originality. The frank manner in which 
ho acknowledges his indebtedness should have been enough to 
defend him from the charge of mere plagiarism ; but, if he must be 
otherwise defended, tho bcRt way is to take any of the incidenta 
he has confessedly borrowed and compare them with the original. 
The story of the muleteer of Oacabelos is as good an example as 
any. This adventure is taken from the Marcos de Obregon almost 
word for word up to the point whon the muleteer is brought before 
the judge. Hero Vicente Espinel has nothing better to givo us 
than a ponderous eulogy on the authorities of his time. There ia 
nothing answering to the malice of Le Sage. 44 Le juge l’dcouta, 
ct, r&yunt nttentivoment considdrdo (l'Asturienne) jugea quo 
l'uccusd dtait indigne de pardon.” It Iias been said that the pre- 
face of Gil Bias was taken from tho Marcos de Vbregon, and oven 
so accurate a writer as Ford has made this mistake. What Le- 
Snge has really dono is to take tho mere form and give it § life of 
his own. In the Spanish work two students find a tombstone, on 
which are carved twice tho words 44 Conditur unio.” Ono laughs at 
the inscription and goes on his way. The other opens the grave 
and finds there the skeletons of the lovers of Anlequera, with a 
pearl of price round tho neck of the woman, which ho sacrilegiously 
appropriates. We all know what Le Sage substituted for this, 
lie has alBo suppressed not a little moralizing. The tyro prologues, * 
so like aud bo unlike, fairly illustrate the entire differ- 
ence of spirit between the works of Le Sage and tho 
works of the Spaniards. It is characteristic that Vicente Espinel 
should have opened his work by referring to a legend of his own 
country of theltonda; but it would require acomment of some length 
to make a foreign reader understand all thAt the story of the lover* 
of Antequera means to an Andalusian. Who needs the aid of any 
annotator to understand the bag of doubloons wherein lay buriep 
the bouI of the licentiate Pedro Garcias P Vicente Espinel and 
nil his countrymen think first of whnt makes a striking stoty, and 
the more entirely Spanish it is the better. If they aroftread and 
enjoyed beyond Spain, it must be as an acquired taste, seeing the in- 
tensely national character of their work. Le Sage speaks to all the 
world, not because he is leas national than Vicente Espinel or Mateo* 
Aleman, but because he is truer to human nature, and it is that 
which makes his work universal. There is a further test of the 
originality of Le Sago proposed by Ford, which is perhaps ths^ 
most convincing of all. It is only within tho reach of those who 
can read Spanish, and are therefore least likely to need it ; bat 
it is Absolutely decisive for them. Let any one who can do suxead 
the Padre Isla’s translation of Gil Bias, and then ask himself 
whether or not it is the work of a Frenchman. We imagine there 
could be but one answer. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

I T may porhaps be said, without being too flmtastio, that 
England is the only country where natare paints her land- 
scapes in water-colours. In those parts of Europe and America, 
which are most eminent for picturesque beauty the eye is m 
much occupied by the grandeur of outline and by the colossal 
lines of the landscape that it scarcely notes the absence of those 
intimate points of detail that animate almost every rural scene 
in Sussex or Devonshire. Yet this lack is one which gradu- 
ally makes itself felt, and is at tbe bottom of much of that indif- 
ference and even repugnance to sublime mountain scenery which 
the English traveller so often experiences towards the enu*Of hfr 
autumn holiday. Long ago Mr. Buskin Advised the Alpine 
climber who felt himself fatigued with the vast hotlines pf the 
mountains to stop ft once, and, withdrawing hi* ayfcf from ph 
distauce, to rivet them on a tuft of edelweiss or a duster of 
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ginlkWp Yet these, lowers form, on the whole, but a very un- 
MtSHhotocyleim ; and in Norway, which ie||erhapa a type 
of the oountry wnich^ui purely picturesque and never pretty, tue 
iravelier who withes to descend from the infinite to the oar* 
ticulsr has nothing 1 better to look at thanra heap of rubble & a 
hummock of coarse grata It is this that has made, the last- 
fading beauty of the Cumberland lakes so enjoyable. Here, 
perhaps more than anywhere else in Europe, the sublim- 
film |£ landscape were combined with a foreground full of 


*»£ 


minutn and sequestered charm. Broad atmospheric effects, to 
use a painter's phrase, were dashed in in the backgrouud and 
middle distance, while the foxSgronnt was elaborately supplied 
*,th agreeable detail. But in counties less remarkable for nutural 
aaty than Cumberland something of the same peculiar charm is 
found, as fresh and untouched ns ever. The march of civilization 
haa not yet introduced it to the notice of the London rough, and 
it is so unobtrusive and so indefinite that no swarms of tourists are 
«ver likeljPio disturfflt with their uncouth homage. When all 
Wordsworth** Country is one liugo hotel, when the Thames is 
entirely given up to steam-launches and the irrepressible ’Arry, 
vriien Stonehenge is restored, and all the rivers of Yorkshire 
destroyed with p >isonous dyes — the Bleepy dingles of Kent* the old 
thatched hamlet* and blossoming orchards, the mills in the angles 
-of the streams, tho rural corners of all those parts of England 
which are still obstinately blind to their powers of political 
obstruction, will retain their beauty for the few who 'care to 
onjqgit. 

Inis special charm of English landscape has produced within the 
present oentuiy a whol«%class of artists who have been more or less 
faithfully its expositors. These men perceived that the quality of 
our native scenery was very delicate and volatilo, and from the 
fftnt tfiey began to record it in the art of water-colour. The over- 
■y ary mg tone of a country landscape is perhaps better giveu in 
this way than iifoils. Our most success! ul landscape painters in 
this latter medium have chouen to compose their landscapes with 
A conscious intellectual aim. Gainsborough and Crowe have 
treated English scenery not without an evident thought of 
Caspar Poussin and of Kubeus. Of Turner, whose all-sided- 
ness puts him out of court as a witness in either case, this at 
least can be said, that very early in his career he comprehended 
the necessity of composing his slightest sketches, and voluntarily 
Abandoned a purely reulistic rendering of odd bits of landscape. 
Btft^the modern school of water-colour pointers, ns represented by 
that Society which will celebrate next year ilH eightieth anni- 
versary, haB been on the v;holo indifierent to selected compo- 
sition, Ad has done justice in a humbler spirit to tho frag- 
mentary charm of English scenery. Nowhere has nature more of 
dedicate and liquid colour than in tho South of England. At this 
very moment, over ho\^ many districts dedicated to the sacred 
pheasant has not tho genius of Autumn thrown a mist of variegated 
beauty ! It is not merely that the woods have clothed themselves 
jo russet and amber, that the viburnums are Hushing into scarlet 
and purple aloflg every hedgo, or that the fern is withering in rich 
tones of yellw over common and copse. There is a “ browner 
horror" spreading across tho oaks, and, as Clough puts it — 

One groat glory of bro«l gold pieces appears tho aspen, 

And thcjewels of gold that we.ro hung in the huir i f tho birch-tree, 

Pendulous, here and there, her coronet, necklace, and ear-rings, 

Cover her now, o’er and o’er; she is weury and scatters thorn Irom hor. 


a t, besides this Accidental blaze of colour, there are other tints 
!t need but soft sunshine at any period of the year to wake them 
into liib|S Tho least group of houses glitters among the trees or 
above thejpeadows with tho warmth of old brick or the bright- 
ness of fading whitewash. If the village is what the Scotch call 
A “ kirktown," the .church accentuates the landscape for miles 
Around with its shining spire or substantial tower. Above the 
village we take a “journey into the blue distance/’ as mysterious 
AS any that Tieck or Poo ever dreamed of. And everywhere wo 
jfeel that; while in other countries all is sacriiicod to the emphasis 
A sublimity of the great lines of the landscape, hero it is the 
fusion of refined tones, the unobtrusive harmony of detail, that so 
much delight the eye and give to tho Beene its peculiarly English 
* -charrifter. 

We have been led to this course of reflection from having 
turned over the pages of a very beautiful collection of Mr. 
Birket Foster's Pictures of Enylish Landscape (Koutledgo & Go.), 
which originally appeared twenty years ago, and have now been 
rejJVbduced in an Edition de luxe. They are thirty in number, and, 
as engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, they form a remarkable tribute to 
the most successful of that school of water-colour painters of which 
we just spoke. Perhaps these fine India proofs, carefully mounted 
on Whatman paper, give an almost more agreeable idea of Mr. 
Foster’s art thau the original paintings from which they are 
engraved, Even at his best days, it was to be desired that Mr. liirket 
‘ Softer** colour should be a little more pearly than it was and his 
toms less crude. In the engravings themselves, certain faults in 
thq hrtist's design may still be discovered. His peasants figures ore 
Heedlessly clumsy, and Are grouped sometimes with an awkward 
Affectation. He has learned to render the foliage of the elm with 
A pleasing trickiness, and can hardly persuade himself to give 
up tbisjfCdvantage by attempting an ash or a beech-tree. But 
when we have admitted these mannerisms much that is truly 
charming and valuable remains to be admired. The artist’s 
subtle feeling for rustic architecture, hi3 sympathy for the 
poor, his curious love of unsophisticated company in sequestered 
places, are combined with an extraordinary soreness of eye 


and fineness 6f touch. The designs before us display Mr. Birket 
Foster at the height of his genius. His art had not begun 
to fa paltry or mechanical Excess* of popularity had not 
tempted him to work hastily and feebly, and no one had yet in- 
vented the process of chromo-lithography under which his designs 
have been so miserably vulgarized, lie was going through a 
crisis in his artistic career, ana passing tho vefy point where he 
resolved to dedicate thte experience which more than thirty years 
of work for tho wood engravers had givon him to the linor art of 
painting. For years after this, his beuutitul little pictures were 
less known to the public than liis designs in black and white, and 
his name occurs but once in the catalogues of the Royal Academy 
before the removal of that body to Burlington House in i86S. 

We are not among those who fiiyl in the unbounded popularity 
of Mr. Birkot Foster a proof that his excellence in landscape bus 
been unsurpassed. Without naming thulf a dozen artists of the 
present day whose treatment in our opinion considerably im- 
proves on his, we have but to mention Cotmuu and Cozens and 
Girtin to indicate landscape painters in the ptat whoso peculiar 
skill and delicate touch left his somewhat obvious processes far 
behind. Yet, with all iU shortcomings, Mr. Foster’s art has 
extraordinary merits, and not the least ol a those is the genuine and 
undiluted English feeling which he giveB to his scenes. Of the 
thirty designs in the vellum-bound volume before us, there is not 
one which could be mistaken for a piece of any nation but our 
own. Unlike many of his brothers of the banal, “in spite df all 
temptations to beloug to foreign nations," Mr. Birket Foster re- 
mains an Englishman. He might, us many do, have studied at 
Dusseldorf and become a Prussiuu ; ho might, in these days of 
Continental training, have sought the iashionable atelier of 
M. Aivazowsky and become a Russian ; the annals of landscape- 
painting in the North of Europe show only too clearly how easy it 
is to be Italian. When the progress of civilization shall have 
improved oil tho face of the eanh ull the old mills and weirs 
and ramehuckle cottages that now give beauty to the face of our 
country, the uiah whose pencil lias preserved these features will 
deserve well of posterity. 

We note at the end of this volume an announce men ton the port 
of the publishers that this selection from Mr. Birket Foster may 
poBsibly be followed by one from tho pictures of Frederick Walker 
aud G. J. Pinwell. While heartily hoping that nothing will 
intercept the performance of this admirable intention, we cannot 
but express surprise that so long a time has elapsed since the 
deaths of these artists without the execution of any sud^ 
scheme. It is nearly seven years since the painter of “The 
leathers ” passed away in his Algerian exile ; it is nearly ra long 
since we lost the creator of “ Tho Earl of Quarterdeck ; And as 
yet nothing has been done to embalm their memories, except what 
was performed soon after their death's by the zeal of friends. Life 
passes so quickly in these modern days that already a generation 
has arisen that does nut realize what these men did in English artJ 
We should welcome no publication more warmly than one in 
which adequate renderings were given of the principal designs of 
Walker and Fin well. 


Ht 


THE DISASTERS AT SEA. 

T HE disasters at sea caused by tho recent heavy gales are per- 
haps in ono sense less shocking than is such an event as fho 
foundering some time ago of the Princess Alice in tho Thames. 
Exceptionally heavy weather go non illy brings with it a history ot 
wreck more or Jess tragic, ami in this instance sonio of the history 
is certainly tragic enough. As frequently happens, one particular 
misfortune has drawn more general attention than have various 
others, which may have involved in the aggregate more widespread 
misery, but which have not been accompanied by tho special cir- 
cumstances that attract the public eye and ear. 'The interest 
which might have attached to other biases has been to a groat 
extent swallowed up in that ultucliing to the destruction of the 
steamer Clan Macduff. Tho reasons lor this are, in some sense, 
tho same as those which lent a novel horror to the Thames dis- 
aster just referred to, as the security expected and felt in both 
cases is the same in kind, if not tin same in degree. A passenger 
steamer may fairly be thought capable of weathering n^ptle which 
fishing smacks can hardly be expected to withstand *, and while loss in 
tho one case may unhappily be regarded us not unforeseen, in the other 
case the news of disaster cannot but bring wilh it surprise as well 
as sorrow. It would be rash as yet to prune u nee any definite 
opinion as to tho exact nature nm\ cause of the loss of the Clan 
Macduff ; but there seems too much reason to suppose that the 
disaster can hardly be classed wilh unavoidable misfortunes. Tho 
accounts given differ in some particulaft which may turn out tube 
important, but have a general eonsouancy, and one published by a 
contemporary, and given by Mr. Ward, a comedian, who had 
started in the Clan Macduff' with a dramatic company of eleven 
persons to fulfil au engagement at Bombay, gives a vivid notion of 
the disaster as it impressed one of its victims. 

The steamer, it teems from his account, wns to have started 
throe days before tho actual date of departure from Liver- 
pool, Tuesday, October iKtli, tho delay being tho result of 
the heavy weather. At six ocltfck on Tuesday evening Mr. 
Ward heard tho Captaiu say, “ There is a heavy wind against 
us. I think we had belter not sail to-night.” They did 
sail, however, and at three ociocit on Wednesday morn- 
ing the narrator was ulurmea by the engines stopping, aud by 
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»«lkd so on, with regard to such a transaction, 
3T» hypercritical objection easily dismissed 
Dd f and, at any rate; no harm is done. 
4 ind introduce two very salutary provisions with 
Wimd to contracts for the sale of find. Section 4 stives the 
dilncnltr which arises when a man enters into a contract for the 
sale of land, and dies before completion. In eqrity, of course, 
such a contact is held to change the ownership or the land from 
^ the date of its execution, and specific performance would be en- 
typed against the heir or other person claiming under the original 
Tender. On the other hand, the executors of the deceased aro the 
persons primarily liable to sen action for non-completion of the 
conveyance, although it may be absolutely out of their power to 

E out the sale. In order to remedy this, the section in question 
the personal representatives power, under such circumstances, 
nvey thp property os fully as the deceased might have done — 
a course which has the additional advantage of tending to conceu- 
trateqdl matters connected with property, on the death of its owner, 
in the hfpds of persons selected by that owner. The other section 
referred to-^Sec. 5 — affords to the purchaser of land on which there 
* are mortgages or other incumbrances the means of at once clearing 
*4 the property of all such charges by the expedient of paying into 
Court a sufficient sum of money to meet or discharge them, tho 
due application of which the Court undertakes to carry out. 

The occasions, on which such a power may be exercised with 
advantage are innumerable. Probably the most characteristic 
example would be that of a rich man of business who is anxious to 
become the owner of tho family estate of an impoverished peer, which 
estate, by miccessive mdfrtgages and charges for jointures and por- 
tions for younger children, has become the subject of a largo number 
of interests, so that to get it clear in hand would entail infinite 
* dealings with a whole tribe of vendors. All this the Act obviates, 
npking the question purely one of money, and ensuring, by thu 
1 supervision o £ the Court, that the purchaser is not driven into 
giving fancy prices in order to attain his object. But tho section 
is not solely for tho benefit of purchasers; vendors also may 
avgil themselves of tho machinery it provides, and, by doing so, 
may secure 11 way out oT their difficulties. 

After this deviation tlie Act returns to its primary business of 
simplifying and rationalizing our present system of conveyancing. 
Following the plau pursued with reference to contacts of snlo, 11 
series of well-drawn and comprehensive sections and subsections 
set out, in accepted phraseology, tho usual enumeration of the 

S tenancea to lands, houses, or manors, and provide that the 
yanco of any of these respective classes of property Bhall bo 
deemed to effcry with it all the specified appurtenances referable 
theqsu). Then follow pagos of similar matter, applying the same 
process to the ordinary and well-nigh invariable covenants, reserva- 
tions, condilitAs, pbwurs, and provisoes, now insertod at full length 
in every settlement, conveyance, and mortgage, and at the same 
time ingeniously modifying their form, so ns to render them prac- 
tically applicable to almost any conceivable case. The infinite 
gi variety otasuch stipulations, and the saving of time and 
money wlifm will be effected by their tacit incorporation into 
instruments whose bulk they would otherwise go to swell, can 
only be fully appreciated by those conversant with tlio practice ol 
conveyancing ; hut a lair idea of the economy rendered possible by 
the Am may be gained by comparing tho curt and simple forms ol' 
a Mortgage, a Conveyance, and a Marriago Settlement given in 
the fourth Schedule to the Act with the enormous pile of pavch- 

« ent which now testifies to au} r 0110 of such transactions, and 
taring in mind that the shorter document is to the full as efti- 
caciodl aa the longer, it being merely a question whether certain 
terms rilo expressed or understood. No doubt the examples 
given in the schedule are exceptionally favourable ones, inasmuch 
» as they adopt the statutory provisions en masse, whereas probably 
in most cases some slight modification of some one or more o*l‘ 
such provisions might bo found necessary or advisable. Still he 
would be an extraordinarily fastidious settlor or vendor who could 
* not derive from the provisions supplied by this Act a very solid 
^substratum for tho instrument embodying his dispositions. 

Well devised and well carried out unquestionably thiB part of 
the Act is ; the only question is, what measure of acceptance is it 
likely to find with the profession and the public P For the Act is 
in this respect absolutely optionul ; its operation may be totally or 
jb partially excluded or varied in any particular by the express terms 
of the deed, and it is specially provided that “ nothing in this Act 
shall be taken to imply that the insertion in any such instrument, 
orftthe adoption in connexion with or the application to any 
contract or transaction of any further or other powers, covenants, 
provisions, stipulations, or words is improper.*” Tho only induce- 
ment held out by tho Act itself to attract people to adopt it is a 
moat legitimate one, consisting of a reasonable amount of protec- 
tion extended to solicitors, trustees, and others who discard the 
" usual formularies in favour of those instituted by the Act. It may 
be said that it is more satisfactory for persons who may he dealing 
With property to be clearly informed, by perusal of the document 
evidencing such dealing, aa to the obligations they are really 
assuming and the full nature and effect of the transaction, and that 
4 this object is better attained by the present system of including 
evetfy possible contingency within the four corners of a deed than 
by *ane#pg she parties with oertain statutory liabilities and rights 
in virtue of an Act of Parliament of whose very existence tliey 
may be blissfully ignorant But the nature of thtihgal instru- 
ment s in question defeats their object. The more carefully a 
layman were ty atojdy an ordinary conveyance, the more blankly | 


would his mind be confused by the legal jargon, the involved and 
ungrammatical construction, and the absence of stops to be found 
| there. As # matter of faot,jpeof)le seldom, if ever, pttempt to 
mastor the contents of such documents ; they rely solely on the 
authority of their solicitor in such matters, and the simple ab- 
stract of the provisions of the deed with which he furnishes 
them. It is difficult to see what other reasons could be 
alleged on behalf of the public at large against the general 
adoption of tho Act; which is specially designed to save 
them money and risk. Solicitors ana conveyancers, indeed, may 
fairly enough regard the measure with unfavouring, or at least 
distrustful, eyes. The Into Mr. Joshua Williams, in his great 
text-book on Roal Property, has some remarks on professional 
remuneration which may give I clue to the ground of this antipathy. 
He says, 44 The payment to a solicitor for drawing 4 deed is fixed at 
one shilling for every sevcnty-tftvo words*, denominated a folio ; 
and the fees of counsel, though paid in guineas, averago about the 
same. The consequence of this false economy on the part of the 
public has beeu that certain well-known and long-established 
lengthy forms, full of synonyms and expletives, are current among 
lawyers ns 4 common forms/ and by the aid of those ideas aro 
diluted to tho proper remunerating strength.” To^do away with 
common forms is, of course, the very object of the Act. As a sop 
to the solicitor, however, the Government passed an Act on the very 
same day as the Conveyancing Act, by which a Committee con- 
sisting of tho Lord Chancellor, the LordWUhief Justice of England, 
tho Master of the Bolls, and the Presidents of the Incorporated 
Law Socioty and of one of the Provincial Law Societies, may 
make general orders regulating and prescribing the remuneration 
of solicitors for conveyancing business; and if such general 
orders aro judiciously framed, the result ought ultimately to 
bo more satisfactory to both solicitor and client than paving and 
being paid by tho yard. Tho conveyancers seora to be the only 
people loft out in the cold ; but we imagine that, as a body, they 
are perfectly capable of looking after their own interests. So 
that, on tho whole, we may reasonably anticipate a general 
adoption, or at least a fair trial, of this portion of the Act, with 
probably distinctly beneficial results. 

Beyond this, it is only necessary to notice somo of the more 
important amendments of the law of landed property incorporated 
in the Act. Sections 10 and 11 deal very rationally with the 
technical difficulties apt to arise where the reversion expectant on 
a lease gots subdivided, by providing that all the rights and 
liabilities under the covenants in such lease shall attach to 
the person immediately entitled on its termination. Section 14 is 
a rather strong step in tho favourite direction of the present 
Government, as fettering tho freedom of contract, and advancing 
the interest of the tenant at the expense of the landlord. Tho 
section, which is retrospective in action so os to include existing 
leases, debars tho landlord from enforcing his remedy by forfeiture 
of tho loaso and re-entry for the breach of any covenant other than 
one against assigning or for paymont of rent, unless and until the 
tenant has omitted, on due notice from the landlord, to remedy 
the breach, if remediable, and make reasonable compensation for 
the same. Tho section further gives the tenant a geuer# recourse 
to tho Chancery Division in case he considers himself hardly 
treated in this respect by the landlord, and provides that 
no stipulation to tho contrary shall be effectual to contract 
the tenant out of the rights so conferred upon him. This cer- 
tainly seems carrying paternal legislation a little too fai^; the 
existing Equity rules have always been supposed sufficiently to 
protect the tenant from undue eagerness or severity on the port 
of liis landlord, and tho possibility of the latter occasionally 
reaping somo benefit from tho negligence or obstinacy of the 
former was regarded ns a fair chance in his favour, Analogous to 
tho odds in favour of tho bank at a gambling- table, or the gain 
made by a Kailway Company where a passenger does not use the 
second half of a return ticket. Tho innovation is the more 
startling as the Act extends to Ireland — a country in which one 
might fairly think that enough had been done for tho tenant just 
lit prosont. Section 39, the last that we shall notice, gives 
tho Court the power, when it Blmll seo fit, to remove from 
married women the disability of dealing with their own pro- 
perty imposed by what is known as a restraint on anticipa- 
tion. The doctrine of protecting property intended for the 
separate use of a married woman from her own extrava- 
gance or her husband’s influence, by rendering it inalien- 
able, is undoubtedly a wholesome one ; but conditions may 
arise in which it is clearly for the lady’s interest as well 
as that of her husband or family that a lump sum should be 
available ; and it is these cases which the section is designed to 
meet, while tho necessary intervention of the Court wiu afford 
sufficient guarantee that the originalintention of the settlor is not 
disregarded save for good and substantial reasons. 

The length of the Act — 78 sections, every one of which contains 
subsections moro or less numerous — precludes the possibility of 
dealing with it more in detail. It will well repay minuto study 
as representing a comprehensive and praiseworthy effort to* reform 
a branch of legal practice much needing reformation— an effort 
which, but for the danger of its having to encounter unreasoning 
prejudice and obstinacy, bids fair to attain its object. 
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BANKING RESERVE 07 THE COUNTRY. 


T HE revival of activity in ejaculation and trade has revived 
interest in the question of maintaining a larger hanking reserve 
than has hitherto been maintained. Under our present system the 
Honk of England keeps the ultimate banking reserve of the whole 
country! and this reserve is so small that on several occasions 
already the Bank Charter Act of 1844 has had to" be suspended! or 
the Bank would have been obliged to close its doors ; yet it hoB 
not been taught by experience! and still keeps a very inadequate 
reserve. A fortnight ago it was under 10 millions. Last week it 
somewhat exceeded that amount; and this week it is ogam 
somewhat larger! but is still under 11 millions! and, roughly 
speaking! it is only a little over one-third of the liabilities oP 
the Bank. This would be ample, perhaps, if the Bank of 
England were only one of a number of bunks each of which kept 
a reserve for itself ; but, when the reserve of the Bunk of England 
is also tho reserve of all the banks of the kingdom, it is en- 
tirely inadequate. In the United States every national bunk is 
required by law to keep a reserve in cusli equal to 25 per cent, of 
its net deposits! and the Bank of France keeps a much lurger reserve 
still. "With ourselves, however, the law is silent on tho point, 
and the other banks dr e content with a state of things which is 
profitable for themselves. They undertake to pay interest on the 
deposits they receive froraJLheir customers, and they are naturally 
anxious to leave idle as litclo as possible of tho money so obtained. 
Accordingly, they keep by them in actual cosh only the amount 
of till-money which experience tells them is absolutely indis- 
pensable to meet their ordinary requirements from day to day. As, 
however, they are always liable to sudden and exceptionally large 
demands on the part of customers who keep very large accounts 
with them, they provide against this by lending out further sums 
at interest to tho bill-brokers. The money is lent “ on call," as tho 
phraee is — that is to say, is repayable on demand — or for very short 
period b, as a day, five days, or u week ; and whenever the lending 
bank has reason to expect an unusually large demand upon it, it 
calls in from the bill-brokers some of the money so lent out. The 
bill-brokers, being men of capital and credit, have no dilticulty in 
repaying this money in quiet times, because, if one banker calls in, 
otuer banks are ready to lend. But tho bill-brokers themselves keep 
no reserve. They pay interest for every deposit they receive, and us 
the competition for bills is intense, and the rateB they are able to 
obtain are therefore only small, they cannot afford to keep a reserve 
of unused money ; in other words, they employ tho whole of tho 
amount they borrow, and, accordingly, when a bank requires from 
them any of the money lent at call, they have no alternative but 
to borrow from some other bank. In times of crisis, however, it 
becomes impossible for the bill-brokers so to borrow, except from 
the Bank of England. Every bank is then calling in its money 
from the brokers, so as to provide itself against any contingen- 
cies that may arise ; and unless the bill-brokers could borrow 
lrom tho Bank of England, they would find themselves unable 
to meet, the demand upon them, and would be obliged to 
close them* establishments. Clearly, therefore, the money lent 
out to the bill-brokers at call anjd on short notice is not a 
reserve for the banks. Tho only other reserve which they 
keep consists of their balances at the Bank of England ; but 
in strictness neither do these balances constitute a re- 
serve. The principal banks in London are all members of 
the Glearing House, and the great mass of payments which 
they have to make are made by exchanging cheques through the 
Clearing House, which are settled by the Bank of England, the 
Clearing House bank. To enable this clearing system to bB 
carried through, it is evident that the various bonks Jbrming the 
association must keep sufficient balances at tho Bank of England ; 
and therefore in strictness the balances so kept are but till- 
money. Some banks, indeed, are understood to keep balances 
larger than ore required for Clearing House purposes, and the 
surplus so kept is, of course, a reserve in the strict sense of the 
word. But the banks which keep only the amount they deem 
necessary to meet their Clearing House engagements do not keep 
what constitutes a reserve. Thus the only banking reserve really 
kept in the country is kept by the Bank of England, and whatever 
payments the country has to r&nke must be drawn from this 
reserve. If, for example, the Italian Government, having floated 
its loan for the resumption of specie payments, chooses to draw qny 
of the prooeeds'fVora London, it is from tne Bank of England that the 
gold would be 4 aken, and this would reduce the reserve kept by 
the Bank. It is quite evident, then, that a reserve of less than 
1 1 millions is entirely inadequate for tho business of the country at 
present, and it is specially inadequate just now, when demands of 
various kinds may arise to reduce tho reserve still further. Thus, 
should the difficulties of the Paris Bourse become intensified, there 
might be withdrawals of gold that would reduce very seriously 
the Bafik reserve ; or, were the drain of gold to Now York to set 
in again for any reason, the reserve might still further bo 
depleted. 

It seems at first sight unreasonable to expect the Bank of Eng- 
land to keep a reserve for all the other hanks and money-dealers of 
the country, who are, in their degree, every one of them compe- 
titors of the Bank. By keepingjocked up idle in its vaults large 
sums of money it deprives itself of large profits that it might make. 
Accordingly the Bank has never officially recognised the duty 
rearing upon it of keeping an adequate reserve for the whole 
6Qixntry v It has always argued that the other banks should pro- 
vide for their own liabilities; r and,dVen while acting as the beeper 


of tibe ultimate reserve of the country, It has taftsnns denied Jfes* 
obligation to do so. * But, as a matter of foot, y things stand at 
"present, it does keep the ultimate reserve afthecountm, am$ it hoe 
no option but to continue to do so. If it were tb refuse, and in 
case of atonic were to allow other banks to become baokrupt, the* 
panic would undoubtedly grow to such an extent that it would 
itsolf be placed in peril, if not Actually compelled to dose 
its doors. By the necessity of the ease it is thus forced 
to act as the keeper of the ultimate reserve. Besides, » 
the bank of the other bankers, the keeper of their balances, 
it is .constituted tho keeper of their reserves. It oannefc 
escape, then, from the obligation tot keep *n adequate reserve*. 
And, on their part, the other banks contend that in foot the 
Bank of England does not keep the reserve at its own eost^ 
but is provided by them with the funds which it holds anainst 
contingencies. As we have already stated, the other bank* 
keep balances at the Bank of England, and they assert that these 
balances constitute at all times three-quarters, add sometiffldl rim 
whole, of the reserve held by the Bank. There is segneatruth in 
this contention. In 1844, when the Bank Charter Act was passed, 
tho London bankers 1 balances at the Bank of England were under 
a million sterling. They have steadily increased ever since, and in 
1877 exceeded 9 A millions. Since 1877, unfortunately, the Bank 
has ceased to publish the amount of tho balances. There Is no 
law requiring it to give the information, but until 1877 it 
had always done so in compliance with an application from 
Parliament. Since" 1877, however, it has ceased to publish the 
figures, and wo are unable to say, therefore Jiow much the bankers* 
balances are at present ; but it is believed that they are not 
less than they were in 1877, and that, in foot, they are just 
now little, if at all, less thau the reserve kept by the Bank. 
During the time that the information with regard to these balances 
continued to be published, the balances occasionally exceeded tho 
amount of tho reserve ; in other words, if the other banks had 
withdrawn their balances from the Bank of Knglaud, the Bank 
would not ouly have been left without a reserve, but would have 
been unable to repay the whole of the balances. This, howeAr, 
was only occasionally. Usually tho Bank held somewhat nipre 
than the bankers’ balances ; but tho surplus was never very large. 

It is curious, in fact, that since 1S44 the reserve held by the Bank 
has diminished instead of increasing, as one would have expected. 
As wo have already said, in 1844 the bankers’ balances 
averaged less than a million, and in the same year the 
average roserve was SJ millions; in other words, deducting the 
bankers’ balances, the "average reserve was about millions. 
But in 1877 the bankers’ balances averaged somewhat more than 
9} millions, while the reBorvo did not quito average 12 J millions — 
that is to say, the reserve, deducting the bankers’ balances, was 
not quite 3 millions. It would seem, therefore, tflat since 1844, the 
reserve kept by the Bunk, independently of the bankers’ balances, hoe 
very greatly diminished. No doubt, it is to be borne in mind that the 
bankers’ balances constitute a fund which is very rarely treuebed 
upon. As we havo alreudy explained, the object of lapping these 
balances is to facilitate the working of tho Clearing llouse, and 
when payments are made through tho Clearing House the real 
operation is very little more than a transfer of book debts. A pay- 
ment made, for example, by the London and Westminster Bank to 
tho Union Bank of London" is merely ft transfer of a credit in the 
books the Bank. ol v England from "the former bank to the latter. 
The actukT money remains in the Bank of England all the 
time. Therefore tho Dank of England is fairly entitled to uss* 
the bankers’ balances in lending and discounting, as Mr. jlucks 
Gibbs justly contends in a correspondence which passed sqme time 
ago between him and Professor Bonamv Price. There are occa- 
sions, however, in which the bankers’ "balances may be seriously 
trenched upon, qs was pointed out by Mr. Bagehot. For example, T 
if the Italian Government has a credit with any of the London 
banks, it may at any moment withdraw a large amount of gold 
from tho Bank of England, and yet the Bank of England 
cannot know what credit tho Italian Government has with the - 
bank in question, or to what extent it may be inclined 
to draw upon the balance standing to its credit. Up to u certain 
point, then, it is nuiie true that the Bank of England is justified in 
using the bankers* balances as a fund available for lending and 
discounting ; but beyond that point it ought not to go, and it ought 
always to keep intact a margin for such contingencies as we have A 
just referred to. 

Various plans have been suggested for maintaining a larger m- 
serve, but as yet without avail. The Bank of England, os we have 
already said, denies its obligation to keep the reserve for the 
whole country, and insists that the other banks are bound to pro- 
vide for their own liabilities. On the other hand, the other banks 
contend that the Bank of England does not keep the reserve ; that 
such reserve as it keeps is really mode up of the balances which 
they maintain with the Bank of England, and that it is they, 
therefore, which keep the reserve. Without now entering into 
this dispute, it is sufficient from a public point of view to remark 
that, whoever keeps the reserve, that reserve is manifestly inade- 
quate. The deposits of all the banks are measured by hundreds of. 
millions, and the whole of the reserve kept against them is on^y 
at present under n millions, and seldom exceeds 15 pillions 
At this present time there are 'various liabilities which may, 
reduce the mserve to a very serious extent at any moment ; and a 
serious reduction in the reserve would create apprehension end 
anxiety in the City, and wotfldjjLvarise to astaftenf foeUng wMdh 
is always dangerous. Anyecefiwnt occurring white such * stats 
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6f fooling exkrtedjnight give rise to a panic leading to the most 
* dtetroae mi M&# The Bank of England, then, ought to insist 
imon the otbertymka keeping a permanent reserve over And above 
the hokums iwattemry for Oleanng House purposes* The bftlanoes 
tweesBary for Olearing House purposes do not, we repeat, constitute 
a reserve. They Are, in tho strictest sense of the word, only 
tlil-monej; the other banks ought dearly to keep, over and 
above this tail-money, a reserve proper, ana if the Bank of Eng- 
land were firm it would be able to compel them to keep such 
reserve. On the other hand, the other banks ought to insist upon 
the Bank of England maintaining the reserve which they supply 
separate from the amount necessary for Clearing House purposes. In 
order to this it would be necessary to distinguish in the weekly 
Return published by the Bank of England the bankers’ balances from 
the u other deposits." The effect both upon the Bank of England and 
upon the other banks could not fail to be beneficial ; for tho public 
would be enabled to see what the reserve really kept by the 
Bank of England was, and how much the other banks contributed 
to it. The Bank of England would then very soon find itself 
under the obligation of keeping a bettor reserve, and the other 
banks would also recognize their duty in the matter. As things 
now stand, each party disputes its own obligations, and in tho 
meantime the essential interest of the country is neglected. It has 
also been suggested that the other banks should keep a reserve for 
themselves distinct altogether from the balances maintained by 
them at the Bank of England. This would be the best system 
undoubtedly if it could be introduced; hut the difficulty is to 
induce the banks to rnnko the sacrilice. At present they ure un- 
willing to keep funds idle which they can employ prolitably ; and 
it is hardly to be hoped that they will voluntarily give up gains 
they have enjoyed so long without any apparently urgent need. To 
get over this difficulty it has been suggested that the lvsorvo 
should be kept in Government securities. But Government 
securities in case of a panic would not be available for pay- 
ments. Some institution would still be required to keep the 
means of lending upon them, and therefore the present obligation 
resting upon the Bunk of England to maintain the ultimate reserve 
of the country would remain. It would, however, be much easier 
for the Bank of England if the other banks kept a reserve even in 
Consols in some reasonable proportion to their liabilities. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A LTHOUGH the Cambridgeshire ia Hupposod to rank on 
equal terms with the Cesarewitch, it is in our opinion a 
less interesting race. We care less to know which is the quickest, 
horse over a mile than to learn what horse can distinguish himself 
best over a long wearying course of two miles and u quarter. Thun, 
in a race only a mile in length, a bad start more seriously damages 
a horses chance of victory than in one that is double that dis- 
tance. Iu a large field of horses there are more possibilities of u 
homo getting shut in, or otherwise interfered with, than in one of 
moderate size. The fields for the Cambridgeshire are generally 
immense, and for the last half-dozen years their average has been 
about thirty-fivo. A glance at the results of the Cambridgeshire 
during* the last few years will sufficiently illustrate its extreme 
uncertainty. Last year Fernandez, ti heavily-weighted thTeo- 
yoar-old, was the first favourite ; but tho raro was won by tho 
four-year-old Lucettu, who was carrying a stono less than the 
favourite. Fourteen to one was laid against Lucctta at the start, 
and her previous performances had certainly not appeared to en- 
title her to any higher position among tho favourites. In the 
previous year the Cambridgeshire was won by a 30 to 1 outsider. 
This was La Meryeille, a four-year-old, handicapped at 8 st. Three 
horses were within a head of ouch other at the winning- post, and 
they wore all of them outsiders. In 1878, as much as 40 to 1 was 
laid against the winner at tho start, and neither of the throe lead- 
ing favourites was placed. The winner afterwards proved him- 
self to be one of the best horses of modern times ; for, whother the 
distance was long or short, Isonomy always seemed suited to his 
coarse. But little shorter odds were laid against Jongleur when 
ho won the Cambridgeshire in 1877, and neither of the five lead- 
ing favourites gained places in the race. In 1876 the first favourite 
won, but a 40 to 1 outsider ran within a neck of him. We nave 
written enough to show that tho public iB not, generally speaking, 
very successful in foretelling the winner of the Cambridgeshire. 

A handicap is n piece of work which is submitted to criticism 
like an opera, a novel, or a picture. Betting men, more especially 
backers, are its critics. When they make an exceptionally strong 
favourite, and that particular horse wins, their criticism is proved 
to have been a fair one, and the weak point of the work lias boon 
justly exposed; hut when the public favourite is hopelessly 
beaten, and even more when none of the leading favourites are 
placed, the artist has the laugh at his critics. Although 
the length of the Cambridgeshire course is comparatively 
short, the pace ia usually terrific; consequently the race is a 
tiring one, and high capabilities of a certain kina are essential in 
horses that are to compete for it with any hope of success. More- 
over, ait a critical point of the race, rising ground has to be 
ascended at very high speed, and considerable power is necessary 
for this purpose; so that, although the Cambridgeshire is not a 
great test of endurance, it tries a horse’s speed and power at the a sm* 
time* The distance — 240 yards over a mile— is nuite enough to 
lender itsomsthjng more than child’s play* We would undertake to 


say that most horsemen, such as ordinary hunting-men who are un- 
accustomed to race-riding, would feel considerably blown if they 
were to ride the Cambridgeshire course at Cambridgeshire speed, 
especially if they had to endeavour to get the most they could 
out of their horses at the end of it, although many people, who 
talk grandly about the deterioration of “ our noma breed of 
horses,” are fond of sneering at the Cambridgeshire as a short race. 
When criticizing tho Cambridgeshire, people are apt to get 
puzzled about tho relative weights for age over such a course at 
such a time of year. Weight for ago, however, in tho Cam- 
bridgeshire may be very briefly summarized, and easily remem- 
bered, in those lew words — three-year-olds receive 8 lbs. Thero is 
really nothing more to be said. Over one mile in Oclober, four-year- 
olds, five-year-olds, six-yuar-Clds, and aged horses, all carry the 
same weight — namely, 9 st., and three -year-olds carry 8 st. 6 lbs. 
As tivo-year-olds do not run for the Cambridgeshire, il is needless 
to inquire what their relative weight would be over the distanco. 
Although, at weight for nge, there would only bo 8 lbs. between 
any of tho horses entered, the handicapper made a dilference of 
4 st. 7 lbs. between the highest and the lowest weiglft; in the late 
race ; J o st. was a serious burden for Peter; but, on his best form, he 
deserved tho weight. The probability, however, wus so great that 
he would be left kicking at the post, that he was rarely noticed 
by backers. Even under 9 st. 8 lbs. Bend Or was greatly fancied. 
It whs true that tho Cambridgeshire had never been won under 
such a weight; but Bond Or was such a popular idol that 
he was backed for an immenso amount of monoy. In the 
Champion Stakes ho had had to do his best, or within a 
trille of liis best, to boat Scobell ; and in the Cambridge- 
shire he was to meet Scobell on 10 lbs. worse terms than 
those under which lie hud defeated him with some apparent 
difficulty in tho Champion Stakes. Then, at Newmarket Second 
October Meeting, one of his forelegs had looked most suspicious, 

1 and very serious doubts were entertuined as to his capabilities of 
I running sound to the Cambridgeshire winning-post. As regarded 
Incendiary, tho stable-companion of Bend Or, the preference, or 
supposed preference, of his trainer was considered sufficient evi- 
dence iu his favour; but it was also remembered that in the 
Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood, ovor a mile and a quarter, he had 
run within a length of Victor Emmanuel, when he was handi- 
capped on 17 lbs. worse terms with that horse than those relar 
lively apportioned to the pair iu the Cambridgeshire ; moreover, 
ho had beaten Prestonpaus in the Chesterfield Cup by several 
lengths, at much the same relative weights as those allotted to 
thorn in the Cambridgeshire. As a four-year-old ho was certainly 
not overburdened at 7 st. r lb. Prestonpans was a remarkably 
good-lookiug horse, but qualified critics were much divided in 
opinion as to liis capability of winning under 8 st. 10 lbs. Lucy 
Glitters had been third for the St. Leger, but she has run in a 
very in aud out fashion ; yet on her best form she was quite tho 
best handicapped horse in the race at 6 st. 7 lbs. Another un- 
certain horse was Tristan, but he seemed handicapped within two 
or throe pounds of his very best form at 7 st. 9 lbs. It was 
true that he had run Fox hall to a head in the Grand Prix 
do Paris, but subsequent running tended to show that Fox- 
hall was many pounds his sup&rior. Under the crushing weight 
of 9 Bt. it seemed impossible to make Fox hall first favourite; 
nevertheless many good judges thought that he had consider- 
able chances of success, liis groat power rendered him pecu- 
liarly suited for tho Cambridgeshire hill, even undor 9«t. He was 
handicapped exactly at weight for ago with Bend Or, so that the 
race between tho pair promised to bo singularly interesting os a 
match between one of tho liest four-yoar-olds and on© of the best 
three-year-olds of the season. Lord Falmouth’s filly Muriel had 
won a Produce Stakes at the First October Meeting, beating 
Edelweiss aud Zealot at weight for sex, and it was thought that 
she might perhups have a chance under 7 st. 4 lbs., although it did 
not seem to be a very bright one. Elizabeth was a good deal backed at 
times, but she had not shown by hnr public running this season 
that she was likely to win a race like tho Cambridgeshire, even 
under tho moderate weight, for a four-year-old, of 7st. 2 lbs. 
Then there was the broken-kueed Carrie ltoy, who, as the Oorrie 
filly, had been such a strong favourite at one time for the Oesare- 
witch. Distrusted as she was, softie of her old admirers still clung 
to the hope that, under the nominal woight of 6st. 2 lbs., she 
might outrun her betters when their heavy burdens began to tell 
upon them on the Cambridgeshire hill. 

Peter delayed the start for a quarter of an hour, as is his wont 
whenever hu appeal's on a racecourse ; but when once the thirty- 
two rumiCTs had got away, they ran on very even terms for a few 
strides. After that Lucy Glitters {bade most of the running 
almost to tho distance, where bIio swervod, thereby interfering with 
Tristan’s chance as well as her own. This allowed Foxhall to 
come up, and although both Lucy Glitters and Tristan made a great 
effort to re-pass him, they did not quite succeed in doing so, and 
ho just had his head in front as tho trio nassed the winning-post, 
Tristan being only a neck behind Lucy Glitters. Great credit is 
due to Watts for tho judgment and resolution with which he rod© 
the winner. Wo do not say that the race was won by riding ; but 
we do say that worse jockeyship would have lost it, and the 
jockeyahip of Watts on this occasion was as near perfection ns 
possible. This was not the first time that both the Cambridge- 
shire and the Cesarewitch had been won by the same horso ; but 
the Cambridgeshire hod never previously been won under 9 st. That 
it was an extraordinary performance there can be no doubt; but it 
would be rash to infer from it that Foxhall is the best horse that 
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has ever trodden on a racecourse. At present he is in fine form, 
and Bend Or haB a weak lep. When Bend Or was all right in 
the spring he boAt Foxhall in the City and Suburban, when giving 
him a liberal allowance of weight. But there is an inference 
from the victories of Foxhall, Jongleur, and Robert the Devil, 
under extreme weights, in the Oamoridgeshire and Oesarewitch, 
which appears to us perfectly reasonable ; and it is this— that in 
these days there are horses which are so good that they cannot be 
handicapped out of a race with any fair weight, which ought to 
be a matter for congratulation to all those who take an iutcrest 
in thoroughbred horses. No ono ought to grudge tho Americans 
their brilliant victories of this season on the British Turf, although 
it is reported that one American gentleman alone has won over 
70,000 L from the English bookmakers during the year. We are 
not in the least afraid of tlie Americans bringing such horses tvs 
Foxhall and Iroquois to this country; what wo do fear is that 
they may take them away again. It would be a matter for serious 
regret if Iroquois aud Foxhall should leave England w hen the 
time comesJbr their establishment itt stud farms. 

Now that the two great autumn handies ps are over, wo may 
conclude our nonces of them by making a few remarks upon the 
question of their utility. Wc think there cun bo no dispute as to 
their being great incentives to gambling. It is all very well to 
argue that if they were abolished people would gamble on some- 
thing eke. Without, doubt they would ; but if there were no 
Cesarewitch and Cambridge, many thousands of pounds which are 
lost and won over those races every year would not he betted at nil. 
Yet, as races, putting the question ol‘ betting on one side, these two 

g reat handicaps appear to ua to be quite justifiable. When horses 
ave meed at weight for ago during the season, and have been 
honourably beaten, it seems very reasonable that their owners 
should be given an opportunity of gaining a prize by having them 
so leniently weighted that they may fairly hope to beat their former 
victors. Moreover, to the non-horse-owuing public — to u^o an 
expression common among trainers — these great handicaps are 
intensely interesting. It has often been said that there is no 
interest whatever in a handicap apart from gambling. We think 
otherwise, and can only say that an experience of many \ earn has 
practically convinced us that what Admiral Rous used to call “ the 
game of weights” can be thoroughly enjoyed over the Cesarewitch 
and the Cambridgeshire, without wagering a sixpence, or even 
without tho possession of a betting- book. 


REVIEWS. 


TITE HAIGS OF BEMERSYDE.* 

S HORTLY before Sir Walter Scott left his cherished Abbots- 
ford for Italy, whence he was to return home only to die, he 
was visited, as his biographer narrates, by *• tho great artist 
Turner, whose errand to Scotland was connected with tho collec- 
tive edition of Scott v s poems.” Among several little excursions 
made by host and guest during this visit was one (in which they 
were accompanied by Lockhart, Skene, and the publisher Cadoll) 
to Smailholm Crags, the scene of one of the most popular of 
Scott’s ballads, and to Dryburgh Abbey. “We luivo nothing left 
of Diybmgh,” be bad written a quarter of a century before in 
the autobiographical fragment prefixed to Lockhart’s Life, after re- 
counting the sale by his maternal grand-uncle of that part of the 
estate which comprehended the Abbey ruins, and which had actually 
been settled on Sir Walter’s father, “ but the right df stretching our 
bones, where mine may perhaps be laid ere any eye but uiy own 
glances over these pages.” A more potent presentiment than this 
was upon him in 1831, after the serious warning he had received 
early m that year; and on reaching Dryburgh, says his biographer, 

“ he excused himself from attending Mr. Turnor into the inclosure. 
Skene and I perceived that it would be better for us to leave him 
alone, and we both accompanied Turner.” But a more cheerful 
episode was to follow. “ Lastly continues the narrative, 44 the 
painter must not omit Bemerside. The good laird and lady were 
of course flattered, and after walking about a little while among 
the huge old trees that surround their tower, we ascended to, I , 
think, the ‘third tier of its vaulted apartments, and had luncheon 
in a stately hall, arched also in stone, but with well-sized windows 
(as being out of harm’s way) duly blazoned with shields and 
crests, and the time-honoured motto, Betide, Betide — being tho 
first words of a prophetic couplet ascribed to Thomas' tho 
Rhymer:-* 

Betide, betide, wliate'cr betide, 

There shall be Haigs in Bemerside.” 

And a little later*- only a little later— in his biography, Lockhart 
relates how, when Scott was carried to his last resting-place in > 
Dryburgh Abbey, some accident 41 caused the hoarse to halt for 
several minutes on the summit of the hill of Bemorsyde— exactly 
where a prospect of remarkable .richness opens, And where Sir 
Walter had always been accustomed to rein up his horse.” 

An engraving of the sketch token by Turner on this occasion, 
which represents Bemersyde House as it was between 1796 and 
1859, and the figures in which include those of Sir Walter Scott 
and his biographer, serves as a charming’ frontUpiece to the 

• 2 b Haig* of Bemernyde : a Family Bittoru. By John KoueU. 
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volume now before us. In it Mr. John Russell has narrated, with 
a judicious* combination of brevity and fulness, the fortunes of a 
family which has many claims upon the interest of Southron as 
well as of Scottish readers, besides its near, though not always 
amicable, relations to the ancestors' of the great Romancist of the 
Border. “ Of the hundreds of forts and castles which once existed 4 
in that district, writes Mr. Russell, “Bemersyde is the only 
one that is still inhabited as a manorial residence, and 
inhabited, too, by the family that were its original foun- 
ders.” The family papers of the Haigs of Bemersyde range 
kick from the present time to the year 1162 (those in the family 
charter-chest dating from 1425 onwards), while tradition carries 
back the continuity of the line three centuries more. There is no 
main stage in the legendary or historical life of the Borderland in 
which this family has not taken either a conspicuous, or at least an 
active, parL ; and yot it has never become possessed either of 
wealth or of honours such as to make it no longer typical of the 
social class to which it belonged. Thus what Mr. Russell has in 
this volume accomplished, with not less care than zeal, is a record 
which in some respects it would be difficult, and in some impossible, 
to parallel. Only the other day M. Gustav Frey tag completed— not 
without some natural signs of weariness at the last— an ambitious, 
and on the whole successful, ondeavour to mirror the principal 
phases in the political and social history of a groat nation in the 
fictitious narrative of the fortunes of a single family ; and no less 
exacting a critic than M. J ulian Schmidt tendered to his friend the 
thunks of every Gorman patriot for his national work. Mr. Russell's 
account, well authenticated in every particular, of the experiences 
of a long line of Borderland lairds, even more faithfully, though 
quite unpretentiously, reflects the course of their native country's 
history during more than seven centuries, and is thus almost as 
lull ot fascination lor tho general student of Scottish history as it 
can be fur the most eager and critical successor of the late Robert 
Mylne. 

The present school of Scottish antiquarian research, of which 
Mr. Uus&ell appears to be a thoroughly representative member, 
makes short work of tho genealogical assumptions or conjectures of 
tho seventeenth end eighteenth centuries. JViylne, who is occasion- 
ally found tripping, even when out of the twilight of prehistoric 
times, states in his MS. account of the Iluig family, bearing 
■ the date of 1710, that it is acknowledged “ by ull our historians 
aud writers" to bo of “ PiciLLi extract.” Without binding him- 
! self to tiu acceptance of his own conclusions, he professes to have 
| based upon the statements of “ our own histories and foreign 
, writers ” a genealogy showing the descent, in the seventh genera- 
\ tiou, from *• Druskiue, tho last king of the Piets,” of “ Petrius de 
lingo,” who, being wrecked off Eyemouth, resolved 44 never to put 
to sen again, but to try his fortune in Scotland." * A Petrus del 
Hugo appears as a witness to a charter probably dating between 
the yeais 1 162 and 1 166 ; and Mr. Russell, while unceremoniously 
throwing over King Druskiue and liis warlike progeny, inclines 
to the opinion that the founder of the family, ns the suffix to 
the preposition before his name in the firBt charter containing it 
would seem to imply, came from the locality of Gape de la Hague 
in Normandy. In this case he was very probably one of those 
Norman kuights whom David I. provided with lands in this very 
district in the days before the Battle of the Standard; and 
, Bemersyde Tower may in some measure form an exception to the 
romark of the Into Mr. John Hill Burton, that no remnant exists 
of a Normnu castle in Scotland. Curiously enough, the name 
llaig, though it probably came to Scotland from Normandy, is, as 
Dr. J. A. II. Murray shows in an appendix to this volume, in all 
likelihood of Old Low German origin, since the word haga (an 
enclosure) occurs in tki9 as well as in the Old High German and 
Old English branches of the language, and since numerous Saxon 
settlements are well known to huve been formed at an early 
period aloug the French seaboard of the Channel. 

The name of the first Petrus del Hage, Petrus de la Hoge, or 
Petrus de Ilaga, occurs with these and other minor varieties of 
spelling in divers other charters of the twelfth century ; but it is 
not till the time of his son and namesake that, in a deed dated by 
Mr. Russell as belonging probably to the period from 1215 to 
1220, Bemersyde appears in the possession of the family. Curiously 
enough, the owner of Bemersyde is found on this very occasion 
bestowing a gift of land upon Dryburgh Abbey ; and there seems 
no reason to doubt the statement of Sir Robert Douglas, that it 
was in the time of this second Peter that the right of burial in 
Dryburgh Abbey was bestowed upon his family. Of the three 
divisions of this illustrious burying-place, that which belonged to 
the Ilaliburtons (now extinct) contains the grave of their repre- 
sentative in the female line, Sir Walter Scott ; but the only one 
of the three of which the ownership has remained unchanged 
during seven centuries is that appropriated to 44 the moat ancient 
family of Haig of Bemersyde.” 

The friendship of the uhurch was of high value in the days of 
her prosperity, which coincided with what lias been called the 
golden age of Scottish history j and the third Petrus de Haga 
(the fourth known representative of the line) ia found eubatantiaBy 
increasing the gift of land made to Dryburgh Abbey by his grand- 
father. His dealings with King David's other foundation, the 
Abboy of Melrose, and with tile chapel of the old convent which 
it had virtually superseded, we must leave to the leaning and 
ingenuity of Mr. Ruaeell to interpret; but the deed ia widen tine 
lord of Bemersy de, with the consent of the Abbot and Convent, 
commutes the xuinoueannnal payment of ton aakion into fibst or 
half a atone good end mJmm wax, has an importance in Jo- 
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jefcdeiit of its contents. One of the witnesses to it is “Thomas 
Kimor of Etcildoun * ; and as this is, according to 35fr, Russell, the 
only instance Of the mention of Thomas's name in a dooument of 
unquestionable Authenticity (it occurs, however, also in his son's 
charter quoted by Dr. Hurray), it might almost be sftid that he 
owes his survival as an historical personage to the family whoso 
actual Survival, according to popular belief, his prophetic utterance 
ensured, Mr. Russell, who points out this circumstance, takes some 
trouble to establish as the correct version of the Rhymer's predic- 
tion the following: — 

2 irde what may bctyde, 
aig shall be Haig of Demorsyde. 

^ Considering that in 1745 the Jacobites took comfort from 
wr certain of his prophecies very much obscurer than this, it ib not to 
be wondered at that in the prophet's own nativo district (for tradi- 
tion places the site of the “ Rhymer's Tower ” only a few miles from 
Bemersyde) implicit Teliance should have been placed upon his 
words. The house itself afterwards adopted them, or part of 
them, as its motto ; and in 1680 Anthony Haig, whilo leaving it 
an open question whether his family was “ left of the l’ikes " or 
“ planted by a fnmilie " of the Scots, uttered a fervont prayer that 
u Thomas Rymores prophecie might hold treuo of it." He had, to 
apeak humanly, reason for his hope ; for lie was himself the 
thirteenth child and only son of his parents. When at last, in 
1854, liis great-grandson died without leaving a male heir, and 
the unentailed property passed into the bands of his unmarried 
sister (from wnom it was again to pass to an unmarried sister), 
it was thought in the neighbourhood that something awful 
must needs happen. Nor was this apprehension destined to 
be altogether disappointed. When Mr. James Haigs funeral 
procession had reached the ruins of Dryburgli Abbey, “ tho 
very moment the feet of the boArers touched tho conse- 
crated ground, and the voice of the officiating clergyman ” 
(from whose own statement this relation is taken) “ was heard 
to utter the first words of tlu solemn service, a blinding Hash 
of lightning leaped forth from the black line of cloud imme- 
diately above, followed instantaneously by a crashing peal of 
thunder ; nor did the storm," the occurrence of which was quite 
unusual at tho time of year, “abate till after tbo completion of the 
ceremony." As our readers are doubtless aware, “ True Thomas * 
is True Thomas still ; for on the death of Miss Sophia Ilaig at 
Rome in 1878, she was, according to a joint disposition made by 
herself and her two sisters, succeeded by a direct descendant of the 
Clackmannanshire branch of the family, the distinguished officer 
who is now Laird of Bemersyde. 

A rapid and necessarily very far from complete attempt, to indi- 
cate the most noteworthy points in the history of the Haigs of 
Bemersyde, from the close of tho thirteenth to tho close of the 
eighteenth century, may perhaps most fitly conclude this notice 
of a most interesting volume, and justify tho confidence with 
which we commend it to all friends of good roading. There was, 
as we have said, no period in the history of the Borderland, and of 
the kingdom to which it belonged, that failed to leavo its impress 
on tho family annals. John, the son of tho second Peter, had en- 
riched the Abbey of Melrose by more important gifts than that 
promised by his father ; but times had changed in the evil century 
that followed, and in 1422 we find his namesake, Iho fourth John, 
formally excommunicated by the Abbot of tho same convent, as a 
Gentile pursuing the errors of his Gentilehood, on account of a 
piece of ground disputed between them. The quarrel was finally 
settled, through the mediation of the Earl of Douglas, by a jury of 
laymen, so that the excommunication had virtually only been one 
step forward in a process of litigation. Tho troubles in which tho 
turbid politics of thiB and tho following century involved the Haigs 
were of a graver nature. They seem at no season in this period of 
their history to have been missing from the thick of the fray. 
John do Hoga, who, together with other Border chiefs and pre- 
lates. had sworn fealty to Edward I. at Berwick in 1296, lmd in 
the following year fought under Wallace at Stirling : — 

When Wallace came to Glads wood Cross, 

Haig of Bemersyde met him with many good horse. 

His son and successor is said to have been present at. Bannockburn 
aa a mere boy, and to have fallen at Tialidon Ilill while still in his 
prime. Another John, according to repute, fell at Otterbourne *, 
and yet another (the excommunicatod one) nt Piperdoan, in 14 30, 
when helping a Douglas against a Percy, like his grandfather. 
Then came the troubled times of James III., and of the rising of 
his nobles against him in the name of his son, whom they pro- 
claimed as James IV. Tho Laird of Bemersyde took arms for the 
King, and his eldest son for the Prince, and both bore part iu iho 
battle of Sftucbieburn, in dying out of which like a craven J antes ILL 
was killed by an assassin. James Haig was fortunate enough to 
he allowed to make over his estates by a deed of resignation to his 
•on William, who in his turn fell on the fatal field of Flodden by 
the 4 de of the beloved King to whom he had so faithfully clung. 
Hli successor, Robert Haig, was accounted a lawless man in au 
age ef lawlessness; but he distinguished himself at AncrumMoor 
Jn 2545, when he had to avenge the destruction of his own house 
by the English invaders, and when he is even said, in the privato 
memoirs of the Haigs, to have made Lord Evers prisoner with his 
own hand. The English lord, this account continues, died at 
Bemersyde, whence he wsb taken to Melrose Abbey for burial 
Load Evers is, however, as Mr. Russell notes, usually supposed to 
have fallen on the field: and it would certainly have been strange 
had ike desecrator of toe tombs at Melrose himself been laid to 
ml among them* In any case, Robert Haig 's loyalty, like that 


of many another Border laird, was not proof against the 
temptations of the times, and he “ took assurance ” of the Pro- 
tector Somerset (t>. was certified a friend of England) only two 
years after tho battle. Why he also gave up his estates to his 
eldest son, reserving lor himself only a life-rent, it must bo left to 
conjecture to oxplain. 

All these dangers and difficulties, however they might have 
impaired the possessions and darkened the prospects of the fiimily, 
haa still left it standing erect among the rums of many houses 
great and small around it. Its worst, days — because days m which 
dishonour transiently blotted its scute neon — fell in the reign of 
King James VI. (I.), to the scandalous private history of which 
the biography of James Haig contributes a fitting page. After 
a few years of reckless living be had rosigned his estates to his 
brother William, already a lawyer of some eminence ; but he soon 
repented tho sacrifice ho had madn for the sake of the family, and 
began to plot his brother's ruin. Going straight to the fountain- 
head, he contrived to let the King know that William Haig 
had criticized and insulted a sovereign whom James himself 
esteemed “ sibber than all the brothers and sisters ho hod in the 
world " : and with these charges — quite iu the spirit of tbo times 
and of the man he addressed — he combined some mischievous in- 
formation about William Haig's dealings with a French astrologer 
who had predicted tho death of Prince Henry and declared that 
the King's own “ glass was almost rim." Like so many scandala 
of the reign this was mixed up with tho central Bcandalous mystery 
of theOverbnry murder ; for William Ilaig had recently committed 
the grave indiscretion of writing, out of pure “ Scots kindness," a 
paper in favour of tlio fallen Earl of Somerset (himself the sciou 
of a Border family). Ilia arrest can, therefore, hardly have sur- 
prised him ; but very soon lii? accuser was apprehended likewise, 
and both were sent down to Edinburgh, to await in the Tolbooth 
a judicial inquiry into their case. The picture of the two brothers 
preparing tkuir depositions against one another, and each complain- 
ing that the other was better treated than himself, is one which a 
dramatist of the ago might have turned to profitable account. In 
the end, after James Haig, who had to bo maintained at tho public 
expense, had characteristically demanded — like another Francis I. 
— that tho matter should be put to tho issue of trial by combat , it 
was brought to some sort of conclusion by the judges. What this 
conclusion was remains unknown ; but William's diameter must 
have been completely cleared, ns he aftorwards bold the office 
of Crown Solicitor; as for James, his lather’s curse had come 
home to roost. It was said that ho died abroad; but authentic 
hiBtory knows of him no more. William Haig, on the con- 
trary —though his lilo, too, was to end on foreign soil — was 
destined to leavo a memorable name in the history of his 
country as well as of his family. It wns he who in the year 1633 
drew up tho “ Supplication of the Nobility and other Com- 
missioners in the late Parliament,” which was intended to wurn 
King Charles L against tho policy of violence and illegality so 
disastrously commenced by him on his coronation journey "into 
Scotland, and which was thus, in its way, a forerunner of tho 
Covenant. The Supplication was never actually presented, but 
its contents camo to light, and its author had to fiy lor his life. 

William ILaig died in Holland n proclaimed rebel, but owing to 
a fortunate arrangement it was possible for his estates — ho was 
unmarried — which had previously been held for some years 
by his nephew Andrew, to be secured to a younger nephew, 
David. Tho second nephew, Robert, and several other brothers 
wore passed over ; but a descendant of Robert is at tho present 
dny iu possession. Thus the inheritance after all remained in tho 
line of the elder brother James; but his descendants were 
fortunately unlike him. J >avid Haig scorns to hu vo made caution tho 
rule of Jiia conduct. Ilislong residence in the Netherlands nud his 
marriage with a Dutch lady, whoso mother Mr. Russell oddly de- 
scribes as “daughter of Maximilian, Earlofllohcnzollern” — wo have 
failed, by the way, to identify him after a conscientious search — 
introduced a new element into the family history ; nor did he 
permanently settle in Scotlaud till 164O, when he took iu> his 
residence in an old fortulice on the estate called the Tkrid, 
Bemersyde House remaining (under an agreement defying tho 
Rhymer's prophecy) in the occupation of the 1 Laliburloiia. But 
its occupation was recovered for the family in the next genera- 
tion by Davids successor, Anthony. Thanks to his own extant 
MS. book of business memoranda, and to a few personal papers of 
a more elaborate kind, this Anthony Haig stands forth in Mr. 
Russell's pages with more vividuess than any of his ancestors or 
descendants. Scott or Thackeray — each in his own way — could 
alone have filled up the outlines of the picture. Autkony had 
begun hia years of manhood as “ ane excommunkcat Quaker,” aud 
his young wife had sat solitary at home whilo her husband was 
inditing ecstatic exhortations to her from the Tolbooth, where 
he was confined for not less than five years. But theso were 
his wild oats; for the rest of his life, which lasted till 1712, 
he devoted himself, with a zeal which to Mr. Russell justly 
seems pathetic, to tho improvement of his estate, and in the 
earlier years moro especially, to his project of repurchasing 
the house of Bemersyde, which in 1780 he actually accom- 
plished. On n blank page of his family Bible— happily pre- 
served in the fragment which remains of it— he records, for 
the benefit of his successors, how he “ bought back the place 
of Bemersyde, our head house,, which, fdr many years had neon 
out of the hands of our family, which I advise you never to 
part with os long as God will blesse you with the Injoyment of a 
furre [furrow] of land : It is your mother-house, ana head of your 
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otloadiiff and dim distance.” Fate wee not ironical, but classical ' 
ufe inherited romantic data, grotesque mid terrible, from old t Adi- 
two®, and never could face the proper ugliness and Horror of Scylla 
®nd the Cyclops, of MMtaa and the Lsestrygonians. Scylla’s face, 
as Miss Harrison says, “ becomes quiet and peaceful,” or hus “ a 
wild sensational sort of beauty.” And, as we chiefly know 
ancient art through comparatively late copies, while tho taste for 
beautifying even horrible mythological figures increased as deca- 
dence advanced, we can hardly tell how Greek art of tho best 
period would have dealt with the old mythical monsters. Archaic 
Greek art simply made them foolishly grotesquo, like the good- 
humoured grinning Medusa of the Selinus marbles. To return to 
the Lsostrygonians 5 the first of the Ksquilino pictures (Auto- 
ff f pe L) shows us conventional cliffs beside tho sea. I11 the back- 
ground are the galleys of Odysseus ; a man in n boat represents 
the shore, and the fair and toll daughter of tbo ogre king (why 
have ogres always pretty daughters?) greets the comrades of 
Odysseus. In tho second picture the ogres are picking up rocks 
to throw at the ships, and one of them carries oil* two sailors for 
dinner. In the Background lire graceful figures, inscribed 
NOMAI, pastures personified. The third picture shows, with 
abundant spirit And very little perspective, tho scene in tho 
haven when the Lrostrygonians break the ships with rocks, “ each 
of them Amman’s burden, and anon thero rose from the ship an evil 
din of men dying and ships shattered.” The fourth picture is u 
pretty landscape ; the ship of Odysseus is esenping, and, far away, 
one sees him climbing up the hill in the enchanted isle of Circe. 

The other myths are treated with fulness and learning ; and 
there is much interest in the half-human figures metamorphosed 
by the enchantress of tho sweet song and the powerful wand. 
The figures in plate 21 are particularly interesting. Here tlio 
companions of Odysseus are not turned into swine merely, but 
one wears an ox's head, one is half a horse, one haB the head and 
neck of a swan. The picture is from an early vase, now in Berlin. 
Landscapes in the house on the .Ksquilino illustrate the Descent 
into Hades. A vase (plate 31) shows us tbo strange shape in 
which, according to one legend, death came on Odysseus from 
tho sea. 

Miss Harrison's work, as wo have said, is copious and learned ; 
and, as a rule, she sticks to the matter in hand, and does not 
wander into digressions. But her contempt for the idea of an all- 
seeing God need not have been expressed, as it Beems to be, in this 
passage. “ Semitic mythology,” says Miss Harrison, “through 
tho medium of mediaeval tradition, still haunts tho dreams of 
children with visions of a being whoso , 

Piercing cyo 

Strikes through the shades oi‘ night." 

Does Miss Harrison really think that this is tho Semitic form ol 
the myths of the Cyclops, or does 3he suppose that only ono eye is 
attributed to the Deity ? In some places Mies Harrison’s stylo is 
slightly archaic — a result, perhaps, of her very copious use* of a 
recent version of the Odyssey. With better illustrations her 
book would have been a very valuable addition to tho literature of 
ancient art. But probably tho author is only responsible for the? 
careful and sensible matter of her own essays. Hero is a book 
that every student of tho OdyBsey will find interesting, and wo 
can scarcely blame her for not giving, whnt she does not profess 
to give, some account of the origin and distribution of the myths. 


WHEELER’S TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY.* 


W E do not doubt Mr. Wheeler’s ability to produce a good 
book on India ; but it is a question if he has done wisely 
in challenging a comparison with Scott's Tales of a Grand father. 
We discern nothing in this small volume which recalls to us 
Scott's careless but animated style, telling us so much about tho 
Border dans and the incorrigible Stuarts. Moreover, too much 
is attempted in two hundred and seventy pages. An analysis of 
the Maha Bbarata and tho Kaumyana ; tho reigns of three or four 
gnat Mohammedan Emperors, with sketches of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and Mohammed Toghlak; the rise of tho Mahrattus ; tlio 
history of early British settlers, and the policy of Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley — all this cannot be adequately treated 
on the plan of Lambs Tales from Shakspeare. Then we have 
political disquisitions about native life and character, the restraints 
of caste, the prevalence or decay of superstition, tho want of 
public spirit amongst Hindoos, and divers other topics. Tho 
subjects are not new ; and, while we concur with Mr. Wheeler 
in tninking that many of the facts adverted to by him are spread 
over bulky and voluminous publications, we aro somewhat at a 
loss to discover what there is in hi9 book which has “ not been 
published at all.” 

The style is not wanting in animation, but these chapters must 
have been dashed off “ in the intervals of business.” That tho out- 
lines of Indian history should be correctly traced without any errors 
in spelling or misconceptions of phrases, titles, and dignities, is 
of course what we hhd a right to expect and what we found. Hut 
^ we also find strange omissions which argue hurry and want of dili- 


* Tales from Indian History; being the Annuls of India retold in 
yamtiipu* Complete in x vol. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late 
AsaUtaoUtamteiy to the Government or India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment. late Beeretniy to the Government of British Burma. London : 
Thaekv A Co. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink, & Co. Bombay : Thacker & 
Co., Limited. i88x. ^ 


gence. It is a fallacy to imagino that Indian history can be 
brought home to the intelligence of Englishmen by light treatment 
of unfamiliar subjects and by the occasional use of English 
synonyms. Occasionally there is recourse to padding, and sur- 
mises take the place of statements. Here are some examples. In 
the opening chapter wo are told of lt a blind Raja ” who became 
the monarch of Ilastinapura, Borne sixty miles from the modern 
Delhi. All Hindus and many Anglo-Indians know that the name of 
this unfortunate prince was foliritarashtra. In like manner, when, 
by no means for the first time, we are told the story of Sevoji and 
his celebrated weapon the wayhnnk or “ tiger’s daws,” the name 
of the “ Mohammedan general ” whom the Mahratta robber 
treacherously assassinated ib not given. He was known as Afzul 
Khan. When an historian writes of the assassination of a states- 
man he generally tells us whethor his name is Cornelius do Witt, 
or Spencer Perceval, or Abraham Lincoln. Then tho private cha- 
racter of the Emperor Akbur is discussed, and we are reminded, 
correctly enough, that this noblest of Oriental sovereigns was fond 
of religious discussion, toleratod Christian missionaries, and took 
to himself, amongst other partners, a Roman Catholic Miriam 
Bibi, to wife. But boro Mr. Wheeler, like the diner-out who 
wanted to tell a good story, had something to sny about Goa, its 
big whips, huge cannon, convents and churches, and the tomb of 
St. Xavier. So we are transported at a leap from Agra, Futtehpore, 
and the Emperor’s tomb at Secundrn, to the west coast of India, and 
are asked to imagino that “possibly Miriam was a Portuguese maiden 
educated at Goa”; and that “possibly she may have been an 
instrument in the hands of the Christian fathers from Goa and n 
fellow-labourer in the work of conversion.” True history is not 
written on a vague hypothesis of this kind, which might have 
supplied the late Meadows Taylor with suitable material for his 
clever Oriental Tales. Clive died at the early age of forty-nine, 
as Macaulay’s renders know ; but why does Mr. Wheeler omit tho 
fact that ho died by his own hand ? At page 143 the full ofl’ect 
of tho defeat of the Mnlimttas by the Afghans in tho battle of 
Pnniput in 1761 is hardly given. Mr. Wheeler says that Ahmed 
Shah's success paralyzed the Mahratta rulers, nnd that nothing 
was heard but weeping and wailing throughout the Mahratta 
country. What tho victory of Pnniput did was to check tho rise 
of the great houses of Gwalior, Nngporo, and Indore for more 
than thirty years, till tho British Government, under one Wellesley 
in the Council and another in the field, was able to cope with 
them and with Tippoo Sultan. At page 101, a most tremendous 
subject— that of the Oriental right to real or immoveable pro- 
perty — is disposed of by the curt remark that “ nil the lands of 
the Empire belonged to the Padishah," that is, to the Emperor of 
Delhi. We have not space for an outline of the opposite view, 
and can only assert that it can be argued from Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan records as well ns our own that the land was the 
property of tho man who cleared and cultivated it, and belonged 
neither to Raja nor to Tulookdar. lt was, no doubt, always 
burdened with rent and revenue. Indeed, Mr. Wheeler himself 
further on recognizes this, and admits that Ryots are often “hero- 
! ditary proprietors or joint proprietors of the village lands, subject 
j only to the payment of rent. “ As far back ns 1833 the trade mono- 
| noly,”s« \ wo are informed, 14 of the East IndiaCompany was abolished.” 
Wo mint go back just twenty years further, or to 1813. In this year 
the East Indian trado was thrown open. The exclusive trade 
with China remained, and was only abolished in 1833, at which 
j date those extremely snug and comfortable appointments known 
1 ns 41 Chinn Writurships *’ censed to be bestowed on tho sons and 
I nephews of Directors of the old Company. The following 
! sentence limy perplex a good many civilians, missionaries, and 
other Englishmen who have mixed us much as was possible in 
liutivo society. “ The Hindus, as a rule, only marry one wife, and 
no respectable man, excepting a Raja, will follow the example of 
the Mohammedans in taking more than one partner.” The evils of 
polygamy, especially amongst the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, who 
are not generally Jinjns, have been the theme of reformers for the 
lust, thirty and forty yean. Many sexagenarian Brahmins, within 
ti few miles of Government House Calcutta, have each taken more 
than a dozen wives. Instances are quoted where old dotards, 
almost ready for cremation ill Neemtolla Ghaut, have taken a 
child-wife for their hundredth partner, and every official knows 
crsps of a Sateen, or second wile, in the household of a strict and 
orthodox Hindu. We should be glad to believe that Kulin 
polygamy was “ dying out,” but the real reason against poly- 
gamy has been that it is an expensive luxury. An ordinary 
Hindu artisan, tenant proprietor, merchant, or official cannot 
afford to maintain more than one wife. In the account of Hastings 
and lmpey, Mr. Wheeler too easily repeats the cry that forgery had 
never been treated as a capital offence in India. This is incorrect. 
Tho late Sir John Kaye, in the Calcutta Review } proved con- 
clusively that persons* had been formally condemned to death for 
this very offence, but respited by tho “Mayor’s Court,’* which pre- 
ceded the old Supreme Court of lmpey, Hyde, and Lemaistre. 
In an age which witnessed the execution of Dr. Dodd for forgery, 
there is nothing so very shocking in the capital sentence passed on 
Nundo Kumar. Tho record or his trial, we must inform Mr. 
Wheeler, was certainly extant a few years ago. It lasted more 
than two days. Tho accused was defended by able counsel. His 
original offence was backed up on his trial by perjurv, and the 
blameless Sir Robert Chambers, the friend of Johnson, Gibbon, and 
Burke, was one of the full bench that rejected a legal plea iu bar 
of punishment, on full deliberation, after sentence had been pro* 
nouneed. 
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Borne of Mr. Wheeler's expressions are more fitted for an 
electioneering speech; or for the occasional and flashy notes of a 
second-class weekly journal, than for a history intended to 44 be 
interesting ns well as instructive.” The English exported salt- 
petre, ana drove “ a roaring trade ” during the Oivil War. 44 The 
present of a hundred thousand pounds must havo bothered Warren 
Hastings.” In the account of the Indbui Mutiny we come on a 
sentence which would puzzle Sir John Kaye, Colonel Molleson, or 
any other writer who has described that great crisis. ‘‘The 
greased cartridges at Calcutta had created a mutiny at Barrackporo, 
nut the incapacity of the military authorities at Meerut had turned 
the mutiny with a revolt at Delhi.” The meaning is hardly made 
dearer by charitably supposing that 44 with a revolt ” is a misprint 
for “ into a revolt.” We might argue that a mutiny i9 the greater 
of the two and that these substantives should change places, but even 
this ifi questionable. Of Muttra wc learn tlmt its “ gilded domes ” 
can be seen from Agra. The former place, associated with Hindu 
piety and trading, is just thirty-four miles from the ancient 
capital of Akbar. The intervening space is certainly a dead level. 
But wo should like to know the exact authority, surveyors or engi- 
neer's, on which it is said that the buildings of one place can be 
discerned from tbe piker. These may bo venial and accidental 
slips, but what are we to make of the following P At the Im- 

J ierial assemblage at Delhi, whore Ilcr Majesty was proclaimed 
impress of India, the camps were 44 pitched by a curious coin- 
cidence on the site occupied by the British army during the siege.” I 
In what does the curiousncsa of the coincidence consist? There 
was no room for the Viceregal assemblage inside tho walls of the 
town, and the most natural and simple thing was to pitch the 
camp near tho Ridge, Hindu llao’s house, and all the other 
places with which 1057 has made us r,o familiar. A good deal 
of bad and of good writing lms been expended by others on 
the Taj Mahal. Mr. Wheeler describes this mausoleum very 
fairly and in temperate language, but adds tlmt the “ silence 
of death hangs o\or all ” and that, the “ soul is gone.” We should 
like to know tho barrow, cairn, Mole of Adrian, or tomb of 
Cecilia Metella or other burial-place of which the same might not 
be said. Tombs are usually silent places unless profaned by vulgar 
Bight-seers, and souls, by a law ot their own, generally do leave 
bodies to moulder in such spots. In some of the concluding 
chapters about Afghanistan and our Eastern policy, the narrative 
descends to tho level of an almanac or a Court Journal, and wo 
are told in a note that the arrangements for the Imperial assem- 
blage at Delhi were carried out uuder the direction of a gentleman 
who was then Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, and is now the 
Political Secretary at the India Office. Mr. Wheeler should havo 
proceedod to tell us who. were the caterers for this vast assemblage. ; 
Were Atigllahmen fed for a week or so at so much por head by 
Messrs Spiers and Pond, or by Mr. Kellner, who monopolises the 
refreshment rooms at Indian railway stations, or by the Great 
Eastern Hotel at Calcutta sot up by \he late well-known Mr. D. 
Wilson? 

We must join issue with the author whon he maintains 
that details about the registers of property in villnges, tho 
ownership in land, and the payment of yearly rents are of j 
“small interest.” Most administrators would toll him, on the i 
contrary, that they are of the utmost value and interest, and 1 
that on them, properly arranged and interpreted, rest tho very 
foundations of Oriental society uud tho loyal acquiescence of the j 
agricultural community in any rule or Government whatsoever. ! 
Again, if Mr. Wheeler's dictum is correct, that “ the history of 1 
the people of India, apart from roligious developments, would lie 
in a nutshell,” why are so many pamphlets, Blue-books, and 
articles written on the subject ? This sort of Jiasty and off- 
hand generalization, like the merriment • of parsons to Dr. 
Johusou, is ** mighty offensive.” A sentence more pithy and to the 
point is the following: — “The virtues of the Hindus are more 
domestic than political/' That they ore charitable, and even 
lavish : that, except in times of famine, they got on capitally 
without any poor law ; that they deem it a moral obligation to 

S ay the debts of their fathers, to support relatives and depon- 
ents, and to advance thorn in active life; and that they are 
capablo of deep affection and lasting gratitude, is perfectly true. 
But of public and political morality they are often wholly desti- 
tute ; and hence the unfavourable opinion formed of thorn by civil 
and military administrators and diplomatists who have had to make 
their treaties and propound their laws. Like many others who 
have known India since the Mutiny, Mr. Wheeler is not without 
justifiable hope for an Indian future. But his lost sentence has 
surely an odd ring about it. He finds fault with the custom of 
early marriages, and hopes that “ generations yet unborn will bo 
m&rriod at suitable ages. But how docs the reader imagine that 
this desirable end is to bo attained ? Only by connecting India 
and England by rail, whereupon all native gentlemen are to 
fiend their sons to be educated at an English University, and re- 
presentatives from India are to have seats “in one or other of the 
national assemblies at Westminster.” There is a perfect crazo in 
some minds for forcing on “ representation ” all over the world, 
but it is not easy to see why young Hindu girls should cease to 
be married at the age of eleven or twelve, even if Ram Dhan 
Mukarji from Bengal, or Gungadhur Shastri from the Southern 
Mahratta country, were to he pitchforked into the House of ; 
Lords. 

We should have been glad to notice this; work more favour- 1 
ably. WMr. Wheeler possesses industry, eopridembk literary 
talent and valuable experience gained in the Indian Secretariat , 


and in the educational departments* /We are ooafident th at he 
can produce something much better than a series of diejaiiitsd 
sketches which demand sharp criticism, apd suggest comparisons 
with other writers who have ably treated the leading events of 
battles and sieges, or have shown a more profound/ intight Into 
native 11 lb and character. 


' HILDA DESMOND.* 

! 

JJILDA DESMOND is in many respects a remarkable novel, 
"■ and says much for the ambition of the author. It is 
didactic, reflective, philosophic, and religious ; while it abounds in 
surprising and startling incidents which move that ingenious} 
romance may be stranger than any reality. We may describe tbs' 
story ns written in the interrogative and ejaculatory style, and 
the printers must have been sorely put to it to provide the requisite 
type. The notice of each event is followed by a series of ques- 
tions or exclamations, like the running commentary of the chorus 
in the Greek drama. “ Ah 1 could Jhcy have foreseen ! ” “ What will 
be the end of it all P ” and so on. But, in an intricate narrative, 
decidedly overcrowded with episodes and characters, it Ss by 
glancing at some of tho matter that we may best convey an idea 
of the book. The curtain rises on the grounds of a “farmers” 
residence in Lincolnshire. But the farmer is a man of fortune, 
being the sou of n successful Australian settler. In fact, be can 
allow his eldest daughter a couple of hundred per annum r for 
pin-money, and yet the young lady is always in difficulties, 
which he freely relieves by supplementary cheques. The farm- 
house was “ a large handsome building in the Gothic style, 
but with all modern improvements.” It was “ called ‘ the 
Acacias,’ probably from the quantity of those lovely trees which 
grew there,” which reminds us of ono of the couplets in 
Mr. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads . “They called him Peter, I suppose, 
for Petor was his name.” Whether the farmer’s wealth had 
anything to do with it, we know not ; but the graceful 
lloral decorations of his abode set the seasons and the laws of 
nnture at defiance. The red and white roses of midsummer 
flourished simultaneously with the clusters of vernal primroses 
which “ gave the air a delightful fragrance.” Alas ! — if we may 
borrow the author’s style— that the baser passions of our nature 
should have grown in rank luxuriance in that balmy atmosphere ! 
Tho Carlisles had everything the heart of man could desire; they 
had “conservatories, servants, handsomely furnished rooms. 1 ' 

“ Yet, with all this, there was something wanting. They never 
gave a thought' to the Giver of all that wealth.” “If they had 
been blessed with grateful hearts, how much happier they would 
have been, even though living in a humble garret.”- “ Could they 
havo even faintly foreshadowed their sad future, how differently 
they might have behaved ! Had such been the case, my story 
would never have been written.” We need not observe that we 
should have been exceedingly sorry to have lost the story, but we 
must say that tho author seen™ to be rather hard upon the 
Carlisles. It is true that the lather proved a Bad scoundrel, 
though he ended infinitely better than he deserved. And the 
beautiful Helen, tho eldest daughter, who had dresses forwarded 
from Worth of Paris to tho Lincolnshire farmhouse, had the 
heart of a fiend with the simplicity of n baby. But although the 
rest of the family may have been heedless in times of prosperity, 
they were transformed with the first cold douche of misfortune. 
The girls turned out remarkably well — one of them became nn 
absolute angel ox mercy and goodness; while the only son was 
destined to illustrate in perfection the qualities that moke one 
of natures noblemen. 

Wo shall refer afterwards to his success in life ; in the mean- 
time we must return to the less pleasing subject of bis father. 
Mr. Carlisle is somewhat oddly regarded as a tyrant by his children, 
while fie appears to us to be foolishly gratifying their caprices. He 
reluctantly buys a horse for his son, which he believes to be vicious, 
and which the lad does not want, and because he slams the door 
on leaving the room his daughter observes that he is in a terrible 
temper. He is evidently worried and out of sorts next day j yet, 
though she asks hiiu lor more money most unseasonably, he sands 
her over 30/. with u playful observation on “Miss Extrava- 
gance.” That may have been weak, but it is creditable to the 
kindness of his heart, for at the moment he is in painfully em- 
barrassed circumstances. For an Australian capitalist and a 
respectable elderly man, he had recourse to the strangest ex- 
pedients to avert impending ruin. We rather fancy that the 
author has got somewhat confused here over the escapades of the 
traditional scapegraces of fiction. Be^ that as it may, Mr. 
Carlisle goes to a neighbouring race-meeting, where he unluckily 
finds sucu opportunities of “plunging” as ore rarely to. be met 
with in the provinces. It strikes us that the author is a little 
“ mixed ” over flat-racing and steeplechasing, for dm describes 
the second favourite as a splendid fencer ; but we hare a very 

1 U. . if J.L. . J 41. _ « ' a. 


full will, and the noble animal swept on, till the hoofs seemed 
never to touch the earth over which they slammed.” With the i 
powers of a Pegasus, naturally Red Lily left Jftajy Bess 
nowhere; and it was on the latter that the mkrrnm t* Kir. 
Carlisle had staked I to morethmhe conldtffbd. 
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from thin distinction, And, white maintaining it in a certain tense, 
fans persistently sought for a common ground by which the two 
orders of phenomena may be essentially reconciled. Greek philoso- 
phy originated in an assumption of an exactly opposite character. 
In the earliest records of Greek thought and imagination there is 
no trace of a violent rupture between the mind and the external 
world. It is admitted that sense most be controlled by reason ; 
but in themselves the claims of sense are held to be as lawful 
as those of any other part of our nature. A noble mind is believed 
to find a suitable manifestation only in beautiful forms; and 
the highest Greek art does not attempt to give expression 
to ideas whioh demand any other kind of embodiment. Form and 
matter are in absolute balance, and to modify one would be to 
injure both. The same unity of conception characterizes the 
earnest efforts of Greek philosophy, which argues from the 
physical to the intellectual world, and from the intellectual world 
to the physical, as if they were subject to identical laws. Dy and 
by a dualism of thought begins to manifest itself. Plato opposes 
to the fleeting illusions of sense the permanent realm of Ideas; 
and Aristotle £ istinguishes the essential qualities of things from 
the matter in whifeli they are represented. To the Stoics the true 
aim of life is to become indifferent to the evils which are regarded 
aa inseparable from physical existence; and in Neo-Platonism 
spiritualism becomes so abstract aa to have a close affinity to 
mediaeval sentiment. Yet, even in its latest developments Greek 
philosophy has a constant tendency to return to its primitive con- 
ception. Notwithstanding its illusory character, the external 
world still seemed to Plato to be divine ; and he did not sharply 
discriminate the various elements of human life— science, morality, 
and religion shaded into one another by imperceptible gradations. 
Aristotle attributed to matter an innate impulse towards the 
abiding forms from which it was ideally distinguished ; and the 
secret of ethical philosophy he found in the harmonious develop- 
ment of our natural activities. The Stoics saw in the order of 
nature the only rule to which man must conform ; and even the 
Neo-Platonists brought matter into intimate relation to mind by 
regarding the former as a power which had sprung from the de- 
gradation of the latter. This eenBe of the unity of all being is 
one of the chief sources of the charm of Greek philosophy ; out 
Zeller has no difficulty in indicating that it was also one of the 
principal causeB of its weakness. It prevented Greek philosophers 
Worn seeing the necessity of accurately determining the subjective 
conditions of knowledge. They were thu3 unable to obtiun any j 
secure test of what is trustworthy in acts of perception and 
reasoning, and the ultimate transition of the Western mind to 
other modes of thought was rendered inevitable. 

Several admirable sections are devoted to tho question how far 
Greek philosophy should be considered an original product. It 
has often been maintained that its leading ideas wore derived from 
Oriental systems ; but no importance can be attached to the ancient 
Authorities appealed to in support of this position. A more 
formidable argument is obtained by reference to the resemblances 
which exist between Greek and Oriental doctrines. These 
resemblances have been elaborately set forth by Gl&disch, who 
contends that the philosophy of Pythagoras is to * be attributed to 
the Chinese, that of the Eleatics to tho Hindoos, that of 
Heraoleitus to the Persians, that of Empedocles to the Egyptians, 
and that of Anaxagoras to the Jews. There is, however, no known 
way by which ideas could have passed directly from the East to 
Greece. The Greeks were indifierent to every language but their 
own, and interpreters were not likely to bo versed in philosophy. 
The ideas of the earliest Greek philosophers are of so simple a 
character that it is unnecessary to trace them to a foreign origin, 
and of the later systems it con be shown how one gave way to 
another by a necessary process of evolution. Some of the similari- 
ties pointed out by Gladiach are certainly remarkable; but we, 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that the same conceptions fre-’ 
quently suggest themselves to races which are at a corresponding 
stage of culture, even if their external circumstances are widely 
different. On the whole, the evidence seems to leave no doubt 
that the philosophy of the Greeks originated among themselves, 
and that its development was due almost exclusively to the free 
exercise of thoir own powers. It was inevitable that a people 
endowed with so bright and penetrating an intelligence should 
endeavour sooner or later to form a coherent theory of the world, 
end jmany conditions of their social life were eminently favourable 
to the growth of philosophic theory. Among these a high place 
must be riven to their religion, the most characteristic of all the 
manifestations of their national genius. It used to be thought 
that the mysteries had exercised an important influence on philo- 
eophy, but this conjecture must now ne abandoned, since it is 
almost certain that the mysteries were originally ritualistic cere- 
monies, and that they were ultimately modified oy philosophy to 
a much larger extent than philosophy was ever modified by 
them. The only doctrine which appears to have passed from the 
mysteries to philosophy wm that of metempsychosis, which may 
have been at. oue time the property of the whole Aryan family ; 
but this doctrine did not form a vital part of any Greek system. 
To the general character of Greek religion, however, the philo- 
sophers were deeply indebted. The gods themselves wero con- 
ceived of as a part of nature, and there wee nothing in their 
service that introduced into the moral life of the people an ele- 
ment of strife and disquiet Moreover, the 'priest* held a subor- 
dinate place, and the absence of a definite creed enabled thinkers 
to pursue their speculations without much dread erf consequences. 
Anything that seemed likely to affect public worship injuriously 


war sternly dealt with, but there was mo particular mason for 
interfering with the. progress of abstract thought* &» illustrating 
these positions Zeller displays a perfbetteasterv of his sulpeot;. 
and he is not less successful in marking the effect, produced by 
civil and political institutions, by cosmology, and by theology 
and anthropology in their relation to ethics. . . 

Many divisions of Greek philosophy have been suggested, but 
Zeller properly contents himself with the division that appears on 
the surface, making the first period end with the Sophists, the 
second with Aristotle, and the third with the Neo-Platonists. It 
is the first period that he specially investigates in these volumes. 
This period opened with the Ionic school, and passed on through 
the Pythagoreans to the Eleatics. In the labours of these schoo|rt, 
tho aim of philosophy was to determine the ultimate seW* 
stance of tile universe, an d the Ionians identified it with 
various kinds of matter, the Pythagoreans with number, the 
Eleatics with Being. Heraoleitus found the primitive essence 
in fire, being led to this conclusion by observing that all things 
are in a continual state of flux or change. After Heraoleitus 
the problem of philosophy during the first period was to explain 
the incessant process of “becoming" on which he had fixed atten- 
tion. Empedocles accounted fur it by assuming the existence of 
four elements and two moving forces, Leucippus and Democritus 
by their theory of the atoms ana the void, Anaxagoras by the doctrine 
of a world-intelligence. Philosophy could not advance further with- 
out reference to the laws of cognition ; and for the introduction of 
a new principle the way was prepared by the Sophists, who denied 
the possibility of objective knowledge. Zeller omits nothing that 
is necessary for the comprehension of these philosophic movements, 
in so far as they can be understood from existing sources of in- 
formation. He generally confines himself in the text to the state- 
ment of his own views, but in tho notes he discusses every 
important opinion with which he does not agree ; and it is some- 
thing to say of a German controversialist that, although he has 
many antagonists, he does not mar his replies to them by a single 
harsh or unfair word, 


i DAVID COX.* 

I N an editor's preface to the Biography of David Cox , Mr. 

Dunce sets forth the special qualifications which the biographer 
had for the task he set himself. He was for a long time the in- 
timate friend of Oox, and “ was himself an artist of long expe- 
rience and of no mean capacity/' although he was, it seems, more 
occupied and better known as an adviser of picture-buyers. It 
wab among his merits that “ long before the picture- buying public 
recognized the surpassing merit of Cox's work, Mr. IIaII discerned 
it, and laboured hard to inspire others with the feeling of enthu- 
siasm which animated himself.” This enthusiasm is evident 
enough in the pages of the biography, and if it sometimes misled 
Mr. Hall into recording trivialities which would have been better 
left alone, yet it is by no means without its use and attraction. 
We live in an age of biographies, many of which are superfluous 
enough, and it is pleasant to come upon one whioh deals, on the 
whole in an interesting way, with so interesting a man as David 
Cox. 

The subject of Mr. Hall's book was born, in 1 783, in Birmingham. 
His fathers occupation was that of a whitesmith — " in contradis- 
tinction, 1 * Mr. Hall quaintly wrote, “ from that of a blacksmith ” — 
and it was intended that David Cox should follow his fothei's 
trade. But in early youth he broke his leg, as the result of a 
tumble over a door-scraper, “and this caused thepoor little cripple 
to divert his thoughts into another channel." While kept to his 
bed he took to copying prints, in which he showed facility, and 
was soon afterwards presented with a box of colours ana some 
brushes, with which, as we are told, he made little pictures, whioh 
were sold for trifling sums among his friends. It wss then' deter- 
mined that he should receive a few drawing lessons at a night 
school kept by Mr, Joseph Barber, of Birmingham, “a competent 
drawing master and artist. . . . With the exception of two 
or three lessons in after years from that admirable master of 
water-colours, Mr. John Varley, the instruction David Oox re- 
ceived in drawing whilst at this night school of Mr. Barber's 
was all that he had. For the rest he was indebted solely 
to himself— to the gifts with which he was endowed by 
nature; to the, study of the works of masters of the art 
which came in his way ; to a close, intelligent observation 
of the beauties of nature; to constant practice, and to a stout 
heart." This passage seems particularly worth notice, inasmuch 
as, while on the one bond it is from these facts all the more 
remarkable that Oox should have done so much as he did; on 
the other they fully account for the faulte of execution whioh 
clung to him and to whioh Mr. Hall was pardonably blind, 
and which indeed in some passages of hie work he epoxa of as 
absolute merits. It may here be added that, when such allowance** . 
is necessary in this direction has been made, the chapter devoted 
by Mr. Hall to Oox's characteristics and distinguishing merits asa 
painter is full of fine , appreciation and insight 
Like some other distinguished artiste, Oox in Ms eoriydajb 
was a scene-painter. On the death of the miniature-painter ity 
Birmingham to whom he had been apprenticed he accepted On 
engagement in the Birmingham Theatre, then msnegid' hf ths 

* A Biography of Damd Cbxi with Mmarkt <m Ate tifotb and Omiut, 
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•Uj«R Macresdyj, as ffjislstaiit to 11 de M$ria, scene-painter to the 
oompany. The ehgi^s@ent gave him an opportunity of pretty 
ecfwtently w&tohing tke’tuetbod o( De Maris, of whom he always 
•poke mthraspect. Mr. Xfoll has a pleasant story of their meeting 
In later days;— 

Many years alter Cox had left the theatre, when he had become a 
member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and an exhibitor In 
their rooms, he was one day strolling' through the gallery, the exhibition 
being then open, when he oaw an elderly gentleman, catalogue in hand, 
looking admiringly at one of hia drawings. Cox recognized in the visitor 
hi* old ^master at tee Birmingham Theatre, De Maria, and addressed him 
by name, but was evidently forgotten. Cox inquired if he did not re- 
member 44 one David Cox, a very young artist, who resided in Birmingham 
many years ego ” ? 41 What 1 little David who used to wash brushes and 
tedjSd odours for me at the theatre ? ” “ Yes, I am little David.” “ Did 
flaks that drawing ? "pointing to the one he had been admiring. 44 1 
did," said Cox ; 44 1 learned a grout deal from you, sir." 44 Then 1 have a 
great deal to learn from you, now 1 ” rejoined the old man ; and both 
master and pupil were well satisfied. 

After a time Oox succeeded to Do Maria’s position at the theatre, 
hut threw it up at his parents’ request, and after a short stay in 
Birmingham came up to London in 1804 in the liopu of getting 
employment at Astloy’s Circus. Here there is a slight inconsis- 
tency, which is unexplained, since his reason for leaving Macready’s 
theatre was the foar of his parents “ that his moral character 
might suffer from his connexion with the players.” However, he 
did not obtain the post at Astley’s, and 44 resumed his old occupa- 
tion of making drawings, which ho offered to tho London print- 
sellers. ... Two guineas per dozen was his regular charge 
for subjects in Indian ink or sepia, which were disposed of by 
the dealerB' to country drawing masters chiefly, who visited 
London twice a year to purchase ‘ copies ’ lor tho use of their 
pupils.” Prout was at tho same time engaged in the same way, 
ana the two made arrangements to avoid their coining into 
collision at the same shop. It was while he was making a 
precarious living in this way, and by occasionally painting 
scenery for the provincial theatres, that Oox married and took 
a small cottage near Dulwich, where be lived for several 
years, and where be took up teaching drawing ab a profes- 
sion, one of his earliest patrons and pupils being Colonel Windsor, 
afterwards Earl of Plymouth. From Dulwich he went for a time 
as drawing master to the military college at Farnlmm, and from 
Farnham back to London, where, 44 after tho lapse of about a your, 
Cox began to look about for 6ome source of permanent income, for 
the mere sale of drawings was insufficient.” This he found in tho 
situation of drawing master to a girls’ school at Hereford, whither 
lie went in 1814. Here he found himself ablo lu take other en- 
gagements os drawing master to schools, us well as to give lessons 
to private pupils. 44 In this way ho toiled on for a long time, 
often heart-sick and weary of his task, but ho was slowly making 
a little money and fooling his way to a more prosperous condi- 
tion.” This, it mny ho assumed, he lmd attained to hia satisfac- 
tion by the time that he left Hereford in 1827, after Belling bis 
cottage for a good price to a West Indian planter. 44 111 the 
settlement there were a few shillings to bo returned to the 
planter from the sum paid down. Cox searched his pockets to 
nnd the necessary coin, when the new owner exclaimed, 4 Never 
mind the change, Mr. Cox ! you can give me live or 
six of your little drawings for the balance I ’ 4 And he really meant 
what he said t * Cox told his friends when narrating the story.” 
A curious comment on it is afforded by tho history of tho well- 
known picture 44 Lancaster Castle,” which is given in the following 
chapter. It was originally given by Oox to au old friend, who some 
time afterwards happened totee short of money, and meeting Cox, 
aaid, 44 Mr. Cox, I’ve got a picture of your painting. I am short of 
money at thia time, tihould you mind if I sold 4 Lancaster 
Castle ' P * Cox replied, 41 Not at all. Sell it to me. If you 
remember I gave it to you.” In the end Cox buught the picture 
for twenty pounds, and re- sold it for the same price. At tho 
Gillott Sale it went for something like three thousand guineas. 

In 1841 Oox moved from London to liarborne, where ho lived 
until his death in 1859. The record of hia life here, if it has not 
the same kind of interest that attaches to the history of his early 
struggles, is yet full of pleasant touches both of event and 
character, and there oro some attractive chapters devoted to 
his many visits to Bettws-y-Cocd, a place which he may fairly be 
said to have invented. The lawsuit which lately took place about 
the signboard which he painted for his favourite inn, the 44 Royal 
0 Ode.” will be fresh in the recollection of readers. 

Mr. Hall's personal reminiscences of Cox are particularly 
pltasing, and his description and estimate of the painters cha- 
racter carry with them the conviction of truth. As we have said, 
there are some excellent paBSRgcs in the critical part of Mr. Hall’s 
work, and one of hia more general observations seems to us par- 
tieularly oood. 44 David Cox,” he wrote, 44 was eminently a 
truihftU punter. He saw nature as it really appears to a healthy 
uaecphlsticaved mind. Not many artists are sq highly favoured. ’ 
Ba goes oil vogive a particular illustration of what he means. 
41 Aa artist abaft he born with what is termed a 4 grey eye,’ When 
he looks Sit nature he sees little but what is grey to him.” Conse- 
quently a cool or a cold grey tone prevails in all his attempts to 
-^produce nature. 44 Critics conolude hastily that he does not re- 
peesent What ke sees. The probability is he does see what he 

Represents, but that he does not see all, and that we do 

m§i see as he does.' 9 Then there is the converse case of 

ft? artist with an 44 eye for colour,” who 44 applies all the 

reiotirces of his palette to produce a representation of the 
effimte of odour displayed before him ; ana from this excess 


he not improbably fails in truthfulness.” This seems to us well 
considered and well put, although for aigumeutative purposes it 
is open to a fatal objection. Since it may be that no two persona 
see nature alike, how is a satisfactory decision ever to be arrived 
at as to the claims of rival painters P and how, if called on for 
proof, could Mr. Hall have supported his assertion that Oox com* 
Dined the two qualities he has touched on P Ilia answer would 
come at best to saying, 44 It seems to me, and it seems to some 
others, that Oox saw nature truly and reproduced it truly.” But, 
however this may be, we leave the biography with a feeling of 
pleasure that is not too often associated with the task of 
reviewing. 


TALBOT’S ENCHIRIDION OF EPICTETUS.* 

S OME months ago ( Saturday Review, January 1, 1881) we had 
occasion to speak in rather uncomplimentary terms of Mr* 
Talbot’s Greece and the Greeks. We regret 1 that we cannot 
make amends by praising the present work. It is truo that his 
version of the Enchiridion docs not contain the same mass of 
mistakes or display such astonishing general ignorance as his 
previous publication, but the improvement in this respect seems 
to be due to nn increase of caution rather than to any advance in 
knowledge. Various passages in Greece and the Greeks pointed 
to the conclusion that Mr. Talbot, to put it mildly, had no very 
accurate knowlodgo of tho Greek, or, for tho matter of that, of the 
Latin language. lie has avoided giving further evidence of this 
unfortunate doiicioncy by taking caro that his 44 translation” shall 
have ns little ns possible to do with tho text of liis author. His 
accounts of tho most ordinary features of Athenian society were 
strikingly at variance with well-known facts; but with regard to 
Epictetus he gives us no information at all, except such as is con- 
tained in tho very safe statement that I10 was a Stoic philosopher* 
The names of Epictetus aud Zeno are coupled in a manner 
which may very well lead a casual reader to suppose that the 
two philosophers were contemporaries, while nothing is said as 
to the period and circumstances in which Epictetus lived and 
taught ; nnd the name of Arrian, who, in fact, compiled the 
Enchiridion from notes of his master's lectures, is not even men- 
tioned. Nor can this reticence bo ascribed to a belief that 
information on the subject would be superfluous, for Mr. 
Talbot is good enough to favour his readers with scraps 
of intelligence on the most trite topics. Thus I10 gives, and gives 
correctly too, the derivation of the words Enchiridion and Stoic, 
and thiuks it necessary to sketch in a note the life of Socrates, 
lloro, however, hia inveterate hnbit of blundering is too strong 
for his new-found caution, lie spells incorrectly the names of 
the philosopher’s birthplace and of his dearest friend, and gives the 
following ludicrous account of the Sainow of SocrateB: — 44 In 
consequence of the wonderful development of this ” (tho reasoning) 
44 faculty, ho was supposed by his friends to be always accom- 
panied by a Demon.” Why an unusual development of the 
reasoning faculty should bo regarded as a proof of demoniacal 
possession is not made clear. Of Diogenes we aro told that 44 he 
was remurkably austere in his manners and mode of life,” and 
that 44 ho lived for tho most part in a large vessel which was 
called his tub.” Mr. Talbot has his word to say, too, upon the 
mutual relations of some of the leading schools of philosophy : — 

There was but very little difl'ereuee between the doctrines of tlio 
Socrutie and of Hie Stoic school.*. The Academicians, of whom Pinto was- 
the founder, differed but little from the Soeratic philosophers: — they agreed 
in tho most sublime mid essential doctrines, those of the existence of one 
God, and of the immortality of the Soul. Indeed, then 1 can scarcely ho 
said to be uny difference in the mural systems of Socrates and of his pupil, 
Tlato. 

This is, indeed, an important aid to the understanding of Greek 
philosophy. It is interesting, too, to know that 4t tho manners of 
Pythagoras wero mild, gentle, and pleasing.” 

When Mr. Tnlbot comes to speak of the manner in which he 
has 44 discharged his office of translator,” his ecstasy of self-congra- 
tulation is altogether too much for his prudence. He commits 
himself to a senes of statements which prove that be has taken no 
pains whatever t6 inform himself of what has already been done 
in tho way of commontary upon and translation of the Enchiridion * 
lie says in his preface that 44 the work is now presented to the 
public in a form entirely new ” ; and, further on — 44 This is the 
lirst time that tho Enchiridion has been put into English verse, at 
all events as far as I am cognizant of the fact.” On the faco of it,, 
the statement is extremely probable. There are many very good 
reasons for translating classical poetry into English prose, but 
none for turning Greek prose into English heroics, unless we 
accopt our author’s remarkable plea that 44 it is equally proper to 
translate prose into poetry as to compose an original poem out of 
historical or fictitious records in prose.” And so it night very 
well have been left to Mr. Talbot to experience the fearful joy 
desired by Lucretius— 

Ira jugia qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbit* clivo. 

But, as a matter of fact, several predecessors have left their foot- 
prints on the maidt u peak to which he aspires. Not to 
mention French translators, some of whom have chosen the medium 
of ver se, the great disc overy has b een anticipated by more than 

* Tfit Enchiridion of Epictetus, and the Got dm Vcrtvs of I’ythtiooras . 
Translated into English PriwG and V«r«e, with Note* and .Scriptural Infer- 
ences, together with wane Original Poems. By tho Hon. Thomas Talbot. 
London t Bampsou Low A Co. x88t. 4 
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•one English miter. We need only mention one of these, 
E. Walker, who in 1697 published the Enchiridion made Englieh in 
a Poetical Paraphnoee, This version is on exactly the same plan as 
Hr. Talbot’s, and only differs from it in vast superiority of execu- 
tion, so that Hr. Talbot may be said to stand to Walker in the 
same relation as Hr. Puff to ShakBpeare — “ Two people happened 
to think of the same thing, and Shakspeare," or Walter, “ used it 
tint. 9 Hr. Talbot is careful to assure his readers that he lias lost 
mo opportunity of attaining to a satisfactory ignorance of his sub- 
ject Though ho ie acquainted with the existence of two trans- 
lations, he has, as he tells us, only read one, a Latin version ; and 
if his knowledge of the Latin language at large is on a level with 
his knowledge of Imtin prosody, we feel sure that this reading has 
in no way prevented him from approaching bis task with an un- 
biassed mind. He quotes the last line of a well-known passage 
from the Are Poetioa, thus : — 


Un lo pedem rcfcrre pudor vetet, nut operis lex. 

Of course Horace wrote “ proferre.” This false quantity gives rise 
to the suspicion of a still more painful lapse. Mr. Talbot, in citing 
wrihat is perhaps the most hackneyed of all the stock quotations 
from Horace, inverts the order of the lirst two words, and writes 
“ nomine mutato de te fabula narratur.” Oan it be that he takes 
this for a hexameter lino P The suggestion seems injurious, but the 
words could not otherwise occur in this order in hexameter verse, 
and the Latin language hAS suffered even worse things nt Mr. Talbot's 
bands. In connexion with the subject of quotations, it may be men- 
tioned tbat in the course of the “ notes” Mr. Talbot is rash enough to 
•quote from the Greek text only in four instances, hut these four con- 
tain three blunders, any one of which is sufficient to make nonsense 
of the passage in which it occurs. But Mr. Talbot’s second claim 
to originality of method has yet to be mentioned. It is based 
upon the fact that he has placed Scriptural references at the 
bottom of almost every page. “ These references,” ho says, with 
honest pride, “present a novel aspect in the department of 
classical literature.” He goes on to say that he has never, 
eo far as he can remember, “ seen a single comparison between 
an ancient author and the Sacred writings drawn by any trans- 
lator or commentator of our times.” Such a statement as this im- 
plies either remarkable weakness of memory or complete ignorance 
of the work of modern commentators, if there be any merit in 
(having made more extensive use of Scriptural references than any 
other translator, it may no doubt be granted to Mr. Talbot, who 
sometimes borrows Scriptural expressions in his text, and then 
quotes the original passage in a foot-note as if the similarity of 
language were a remarkable coincidence, and sometimes citeB a 
long passage of Scripture which has no apparent connexion wiLh 
<the text. 

The translation itself is hardly a fit subject for serious criticism. 
In no true sense of the word can it be said to bo translation at all. 
It might perfectly well have been compiled from an earlier version 
without any reference whatever to the Greek text, for it is hardly 
•too much to say that in no single passage is the language or style 
of thought of the original reproduced or even suggested. All that 
the translator has done is to express in diffuse and often faulty 
verse a series of moral maxims roughly corresponding to tboso of 
his author. But, leaving out of the question those passages which 
advocate the extreme views of the Stoics on the duty of disre- 
garding external circumstances, the Enchiridion simply enjoins 
•a course of action in the various relations of life which has been 
accepted and preached and practised by moralists of every sohool 
• and every shade of opinion. It is, therefore, only interesting by 
reason of its happy terseness of expression, and the pithy brevity 
•of the arguments adduced; and an attempt to w>ply the style of 
Pone to a writer who his a great deal in common with Bacon 
wmUd be worthless even if it were successful. Let us take by 
wav of an example one of the shorter chapters. Epictetus, or 
rather Arrian, thus expresses the principle of “ fais ce ^ue dois, 
Adrienne <pie pourra ” : — " Orav rt, diayvovs on iroiryrtov corn, 
fTStjJr, fuytorrorc <f>vyns ofpOrjvai irpdcrcr mv nurd , nav dXXotov n 
p*X\axriy ol sroXXoi wept avrovviroXapftdutiv. et piv yap qvk dpQtos 
sroiftr, abrb rh tpyvv <ptvyt. tl dc op 8 <ot, ri roup imnXijfcovras 

ovk dpB&e ; Mr. Talbot renders this as follows : — 

From righteous acts let nought thy mind dissuade ; 

Of vulgar censures be thou ne’er afraid ; 

Pursue the task which justice doth decree, 

E'en tho* the crowd think different from thee ; 

With rig h turns works alone tliou shuuldst proceed. — 

When truth directs, thy labours shall succeed. 

Such be thy aim, — dispel each causeless fear— 

And vain shall prove the rabble’s vicious sneer. 


This string of platitudes is, unhappily, no unfair example of Mr. 
Talbot’s style. But we are not lelt to gather the principles of the 
Stole philosophy from verse alone. To each chapter is prefixed an 
“analytical illustration,” which is explained in tho preface to mean 
“ on analysis of its contents, or, perhaps I should rather say, a prose 
verrion of these, adapted, in tram of idea and form of expression, 
to the doctrines and phraseology of Christian philosophers.” Iloro 
»* the “ analytical illustration ” of the passage quoted above, which 
only requires the signature of that Christian philosopher, Wilkins 
Micaw&r, to be complete: — 


Let nothing dissuade you from that which is right; and be not turned 
a side from the path of honour and justice by the censures and derision of 
joe senseless crowd. Be all your conduct regulated by the dictates of 
Justice and of righteousness $ and thus shall your pathway lie smoothed 
with pcseeand joy, and lighted by the radiations of a tranquil a id serene 
mind. Thus shall your course through this life be mark'd with success ; 


and though the rabble's envenomed sneer may sometimes meet your ey% 
security and sucoess shall be ever in your train, and shall lead you to their 1 
haven of safety.* 

It would be interesting to know bow menrity and suooeie eon 
“ lead you into their haven of safety,” if they afeto “ be ever in 
your train but it is a far more serious blunder to make a Stoic 
philosopher attach any importance to success in life, or bold it out 
as an incentive to the pursuit of virtue. The content fact of the 
Stoic teaching, of course, was that such considerations are matters 
of absolute indifference. It would be absurd to subject to minute 
criticism such work as this, for the most superficial examination 
shows it to be. utterly Blipshod and unscholarly. We may well be 
surprised at the infatuation which induces one who has so much 
rudimentary knowledge still to acquire to take upon himself tho, 
office of teacher. /ft 

It is to bo feared that Mr. Talbot will not take much higher rank 
os an original poet than as a translator. The specimens of verse 
which fill the concluding portion of the book, have, we gather, been 
published before— perhaps in the “ poet’s corner ” of some email * 
provincial journal. “An Ode to Queen Victoria on her Corona- 
tion ” is in reality a sermon to the Irish people, and may perhaps 
have been written ironically in the course of the last year or so. 
Dissension is forbidden to stalk over the plain, or to think of the 
past and its woes ; but the construction is here rathor confused : at 
uny rate, dissension, or tbo Irish people, is informed that “thus shall 
love, uuion, and harmony reign ■ — a prophecy which, as we know, 
has been satisfactorily realized. For the rest, these poems illustrate 4 
profound reflection which Mr. Talbot makes in the course of his notes 
on Epictetus : — “ It is sometimes amusing to trace the similarity not 
only of idea, but also of expression, which exiBtB between writers 
both of the same and of different times.” Thus we find “ A Sigh 
for the Post” written in the metre of Gray's Elegy, and containing 
both ideas and expressions obviously borrowed from it, though 
Gray cannot claim the merit of having discovered that “ a glance” 
can “ illume tho scene of glory with a sigh.” Moore, too, seems 
to bo a favourite poet of Mr. Talbot’s, who does him the honour 
of borrowing his metres and imitating the structure of some of bis 
shorter pieces, with results which remind one forcibly of a certain 
fable concerning a lapdog and another quadruped. We may quote, 
as an example of this style, one stanza of a poem relating to a 
“ nymph of the ocean ” whom tho poet saw, appropriately enough, 

“ on the wild wave of the rolling Atlantic ” : — 

Tho vision in fled, which (tho’ strange it may seem) 

An instant both gave him and bade nim resign. 

It p/.ssed tii rough his heart like the flash of a dream ; 

Aiul ho sudden exclaimed, “ Oh, she ne'er can be mine.” 

A notice of Mr. Talbot’s work can scarcely be better concluded 
than by commending to his careful consideration the maxim of his 
favourite author— “ etc oirrj to no\v «<rro>* fj XoAcurda) rh dvaytcaia, 
ical di uXiyuv " — or, as his own version expresses it 

First learn thy tongue’s full freedom to restrain 5 

Nor let thy language ever flow in vain. 


CHURCII SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUKY.* 

I T cannot have escaped the notice of any keen observer of the 
religious phenomena of our time that, whereas the National 
Church mainly occupies itself with its own business, the aelf- 
Cftlled “ Free Churches ” occupy themselves to a surprising degree 
with the business of the National Church. We do not find that 
the Church Congress in any given year Iias ever yet manifested 
the slightest anxiety for the progress and prosperity of Inde- 
pendency, Anabfiptism, or Presbyterianism; but at the annual 
general gatherings of each of these sects the very greatest anxiety 
is manifested for the welfare of tho National Church, and an 
edi lying eagerness for its deliverance from the patronage and 
control of the Btate. The various sects which have been gene- 
rated out of tho Wesleyan germ are either less benevolent or more 
attentive to their own business than the older sects developed 
cut of the Puritan germ . The Methodists at their gatherings 
busy themselves exclusively with Methodism, and leave the 
Church of England alone. When the Committee of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales invited Mr. Bogers to 
deliver the sixth “Congregational Union Lecture,” they must 
have known beforehand exactly what he would give them. Modern 
Liberationist Independency is totally devoid of originality and 
even of individuality ; the world has long been acquainted with 
everything that it has to say. Whether it is Hr. Bogeie, or Mr. 
Dale, or Dr. Alien who is its organ, the utterance is always one 
and the same. Each of theso gentlemen seems to be penetrated 
with the conviction that the world was created in order that the 
Church of England might be disestablished and disendowed. Mr. 
Kogers delivered thirteen lectures before the Union. The first 
eight of the^e lectures deal wholly or chiefly with the Church of 
England; one lecture la devoted to the Church and the fleot^or, 
as Mr. liogerA phrases it, “ the Established Church aqd the Free 
Churches.” Four other “ Church systems of England ’’—Plymouth 
Brethrenism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, and Congregationalism/- 
—only get one lecture apiece, while tbe hundred other 11 Church! 
systems of England ” get no lecture at all \ 

Mr. Bogers starts with the assumption, which is now gpmemUy 

. ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 1 ip 
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A WILL AND A WAV.* 

*• 'VTARIOTJS French * Memoirs,” writes Lady Geoigiana 
V Fullerton in her preface, “ and especially a very interesting 
autobiography entitled 4 Une Famille noble sous la Terreur/ 
furnished the materials for A Will and a Way, Most of the 
characters are drawn from the spine source ; some of the names are 
changed.” We greatly doubt whether a novelist has any right 
thus to turn to her own uses the labour of others, Ilad this 
autobiography which she so deservedly praises been published in 
England, it would probably have been lor many a long year saved by 
the law of copyright from the fate which has befallen it. Though 
this safeguard is wanting to it, nevertheless its merits .surely 
ought to nave secured it better treatment. It was fitting that it 
should be made known to the English reader, but the right way 
to do this was through a translation. Had our author been con- 
tent with a piece of work as legitimate as it is unambitious, 
and had she turned Hhe original into English that was not un- 
worthy of the French in which it was written, she would have 
received from us nothing but praise. Her method, however, as 
she herself frankly enough conlesses, has been very different. If 
many were to follow in her steps, autobiographies — at all events, 
the autobiographies of those whoso lives are worth writing — 
would, we tear, become n thing of the post. 'Who would 
patiently submit to have his memoirs thus preyed upon, to 
Jiave the story of his life altered to suit the purposes of a 
'three-volume novel, to have a couple of lovers talked on where 
there wnB not even one, to have patches stuck on here and 
there from the memoirs of others, and to have names now given 
and now changed? Tlioro is this comfort, however, that a 
good autobiography may live for more centuries than a novel 
sees years. When Lady Georginna Fullerton’s too nrtiiicial story 
shall have disappeared even from the shelves of the seaside 
circulating libraries, line Famille noble sous la Terreur will still 
keep its place. 

That A* Will and a Way is, in spite of great faults, an inter- 
esting story, we readily admit ; but, at the same time, we must 
not target that its merits are mostly borrowed, while its faults 
are all its own. For a long way, if our memory does not play us 
false, our author keeps very close to the original. Her language, 
indeed, is bo often cast in a French mould that we can scarcely 
doubt that there lire a great many passages which are translated 
almost word for word. In fact, during a great part of the opening 
scenes, her style struck us as boing awkward and cramped. It 
nowhere is good, but here it is particularly bud. Tho following 
passage will show what wo mean. It comes in the iirst chapter of 
the iirst volume: — 

Aline heard many conversations which it was not supposed she attended 
to. She had taken the habit of sitting on n stool nt her aunt’s feet with a 
piece of embroidery in lier hand, nud never raised her head or spoke, but 
with an intense earnestness and close attention listened to every word that 
was uttered; and noon bhc became aware ol' all that concerned t ho emi- 
gration, and shared tho impassioned entlmtiasm which made aged men 
and young nobles, fathers of families and quiet country gentlemen, rise 
like one man to go and join the exiled princes. 

Further on we come upon many such passages ns the following : — 
14 It became a question whether to go to bed or not when there 
was reason to apprehend such a visitation ” ; “ It was always in 
the neighbouring towns that the hatred of tho nohility raged ” ; 
44 Tho veilldo always ended with the saying of the Kosary, examin- 
ation of conscience, and night prayers.” The author can find, 
we fear, some Justification for the use of the Frenchified English 
term , 44 a religious ” ; but 44 infirmarians ” nowhere passes current 
for 44 hospital nurses.” 

In the changes that she has made to suit he^purposes as a 
nojriist she has not been content to confound autobiographies 
anamemoirs ; she has done worse than this— she has confused 
history. A very little care would have saved her from the 
blunders into which she has fallen, but that care she was either 
unable or unwilling to take. Ilow gross an error, indeed, is it 
that makes tho Marseillese march through Lyons on their way to 
Faria after thp dreadful ioth of August! tfot, indeed, bo gross, 
yet gross enough, is the blunder into which she falls when s he 
says that Vergniaud’s execution drove Charlotte Oorday to despair. 
Vergniaud’s bead did not fall till more than three months after 
Charlotte Corday had seen her fourth and last day of 44 the Pre- 
paration of Peace.” Later on, the author describes how the 
news of Robespierre’s death was received at LyonB, and how 
thereupon the heroine set out for Paris. Now Robespierre was 
guillotined on July 28 , and yet it was on the sixteenth of the 
same month that the girl started, we are told, on her journey. 
Gollot dTIerbois, according to our author, was oxecuted. He 
escaped the guillotine, as she ought to have known, to die 
of jfellow fevor and drink in French Guiana. Errors such as 
thwe are not likely to be discovered by many readers, and, oven 
if pointed out, will not be condemned by those who lilco a 
modern novel better than an autobiography, and who can take no 
interest in a heroine who lives to tell how she never had a lover. 
As aught be expected, this story gives the most one-sided account 
of the great Revolution. Very little— scarcely anything, indeed— 
is told of tho.grievous wrongs that the mass of the people had 
bOtteibr long ages ; while the sufferings— dreadful enough, in all 
truth— -of the nobility and the clergy, that lasted but a few years, 
sane described at length. On one side there would seem to be only the 

* 'A Will and a fray. By Lady Gtorgimm Fullerton, Author of 
44 Too Strange not to be True/*' a Stormy life,” &c. 3 vds. London : 
Richard tmtitp & Son. x 88 x. 


sublime patience of a class that was, as * whole, deeply religious, t 
while 6n the other were the gross cruelties of the working people. 
Faithful peasants are, no doubt, introduced, who by their very 
devotedness only prove how virtuous then priests and their 
masters must have been. An old workman of Lyons, whose son 
was a leading Jacobin, » brought in saying; 44 Dear me, dear net 
we used to live quieter lives formerly. I nod to work, indeed $ 
but then I was well paid for it, and could eat in peace. I made a 
waistcoat for King Louis XV., and a lot of money I got for it.” 
No peasant or workman is brought in to tell* of the oppressions 
of all kinds under which he and his fellows had suffered, and of 
the burdens from whieh they were at last shaking themselves 
free. Now and then— but far too rarely — some statement show* 
that France had not hitherto been altogether and through ^ 
out a blessed land. The number of waistcoats that even 
Louis XV. could wear was limited, and still more limited 
were his means of paying for even all that he did order* 
The author, we must do her the justice to admit, has some 
sympathy even for IiobcBpierre, as the possessor of an immortal 
soul. There is no one, she apparently believes, so bad but that, by 
a chance perusal of one or two of the Lives of the Sainta and the 
help of a Catholic priest, he might he reclaimed and converted into 
a saint himself. Johnson, when he was one day asked his opinion 
of a certain tragedy in manuscript, replied, 44 there was too much 
Tig and Tirry in it.” When Mrs. Tnrale burst into 4 laugh, ho 
said, 41 Why, what wouldBt thou have, child ? I looked at nothing 
but tho 4 dramatis/ and there was Tigranes and Tiridates, or 
Teribazus, or such stuff.” Now, in the story before us there is too 
much saint and priest. *A Roman Catholic may find it all edifying 
enough , though to us it is somewhat tiresome. Moreover, we cannot 
onsily forget, in this praise of the Romish Church, that in the South 
of France, where the scene of the story is mostly laid, ib Toulouse. 

It was only seven and twenty years before the beginning of the 
Revolution that that unhappy but most innocent old man, the 
Protestant J ean Galas, was broken on the wheel in that city through * 
the gross superstition of his fellow-citizens. In the North, four 
yeare later, the Chovalmr de la Barro, on the charge of having 
injured a crucifix, wasr put first to the torture and then to 
death. Let Lady Georgiana Fullerton spare a little time to 
read that blood-stained page of history, and boo what part the 
Bishop of Abbeville bore in this horrible persecution. Let 
her read Vnltaire’H words of warning to the Church — words 
which had their fulfilment far earlier and far more terribly than 
even he who utterod them could have expected 44 II faut 
avouor,” ho wrote, 44 que s’il y a quelques cas 011 un monitoire cst 
n&sessniro, il y en a beaucoup d’nutres oh il est trds-dangereux. 11 
invite les gone de la lie du peuple a porter des Accusations centre 
les personnes dlevdes au-dessus deux, dont ils sont toujours jaloux. 
C’ost olors un ordre intirnd par l’Eglise de faire le xntitier infftmo 
do dtflttteur.” Our author makes her horo say of Charlotte 
Corday, 44 She had onco boon very religious. It wub the works of 
Rousseau and Voltaire that undermined he# faith.” Whatever 
blame Voltaire may deservo by more than one part of his writings, 
we can never forget that he was tho foe to tyranny of every kind, 
and that he taught a lesson of tolerance which, bad it been leant 
by tho Church and the ruling class, would have averted the Reign 
of Terror. But it would seem idle to argue on such matters with 
one who, like our author, regards the Jesuits as 44 the vanguard of 
the Church’s army of apostles and martyrs.” 

However, she will find readers of her own, who will be fhll of 
admiration for the virtuous peasant-woman who rejects her lover, 
to whom Bhe was deeply attached because he was a Protestant. It 
waB not, by the way, tho fault of the army of the Churoh, or of 
its vanguard either, that in the neighbourhood of the Ceveanes, 
where this good Catholic lived, there was a single Protestant to 
bo found. No less will they admire the sudden conversions that 
take place. To the common reader they may seem, indeed, almost 
passing belief ; but those who have been fed on one class of lite- 
rature will, 110 doubt, find in them nothing strange. Such* inci- 
dents as these, however, would better find a place in a series of 
trnctfl than in an historical novel* 

Wo regret that there is so little praise that we can bestow on 
this work. There is something that we like in the author, but the 
faults that she hero commits are too great to bo overlooked. She 
gives a false view of tho period which she describes, and of the 
Church of which she is so devout a daughter. At the same time 
Bhe takes a genuine piece of autobiography and twists it to suit 
her purposes with as much coolness and with as great an in- 
difference to the real facts as if she were herself one of the authors 
of the Lives of the Saints. As if these failings were not in them- 
selves enough, she too often falls into a style ,which, however 
praiseworthy it might be in a Frenchman who should attempt to 
write in our language, cannot easily he forgiven in . an English- 
woman who would persuade herself and her readers that sne is 
writing English. 


NOTICE. 

We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Cbmmunk* A 
cations : and to this rule we can make no exception. \ 


• PARIS. V. 

Copies of tho Satuedax Review may be cbtamedewyM ’ 
of M. Foxherinorak, 8 Rue Nemedee Caputina, 
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mCNJ S. BULL, jrowig s*. 

Wi^t, near Alum Bay. — TOTLANI) 


r FOTLAND BAY, Islo of 

•*- BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sc 
room mhI tenuis lawn. Hr or I mi air. 


rt, with motlerato charges. Billlord- 

nml promenade pier. Good Mtewtiiiu 

lor yacht*. Special train awl U*nt survive. i ndity. St.lu P.M., 1U turning Monday, 7 A.M 

A " Onto of the Lonirlimnllotelj. 


_ \ low*. Comfort, t 
Kxcullent sand* a * 


Apply to Minn Flkmimj. Manageress (, I 


T3 El) FORD HOTEL, 1UUOHTON.— FAMILIES or GEN- 

-*-* TLKMEN Intending to visit the Hotel nn> ruMpci-t fully solicited to address their nppll- 
cutlon* for rooms us curly a* possible, tho Manager being very desirous of not disappointing Ins 
osteomed patrons. 


Pontificate of Loo XIII. 

■ The Sale of Gibraltar. The M Id I *ml Railway Accident. 

Le Sngft and the Hpanfarda. KngllHli Laodxcupo. Tho Di«u«teni al Sea. 
Coiweyuudng Reform. The Bunking Kuservo of the Country. 

Tho GtfinbrlJposhli'e. 


The Haigs of BuimrsyiU*. 

Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Lilen«turu. Wheeler's Talcs from Iudlun History. 
Hilda Desmond. Zeller's History of Greek Philosophy. 

David Oox. Tnlb<>t' a Enchiridion of BpicUdii". 

Church Systems of England in Hie Nineteenth Century. 

▲ Will and a Way. 


London: tabllehed at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.G. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

*> 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 

ONE-FOURTH of those Buffering from blindness can trace their. 

^ calamity to the uh of common spectacle* or lenses Imperfectly adapted to the sight. 
Mr. HENRY* T.AUltANCK, F.H.S.. Oculist Optician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved 
Mix-clack* nt his residence, 'i Eud-Helgh Garden*. K union Square, i Hindoo, dally (Saturdays 
excepted) ten to four, hilt JULIUS IIKNKDICT write*:-"! have tried tno principal 
optician* in Loudon without success, lint your spectacle* suit me admirably. The olcamr** of 
your glu**<« *, n* i-omptucri with (ilium, I* really surprising." Dll. BIRD, Chelmsford, luii> 
Surgeon-Major, W.K.M., write* j " I could not have hcMcted It possible Hint my sight could 
have lie* n no much Improved and iclu-wd ul my ugc.Mi. ] ran now read the smallest print, 
although Htiffci lug front cataract, m t lie right c>u" Kninlnr testimonials from l»r. Hade I UK, 
Consulting I'byxiclan, Westmiinlor 1 1 o* in tul < Von. Airlideucou Palmer. Clifton j Mu)nr-Gct>. 


imii I't 

HpiiiKhi.cn 

oi 1 others. Hr. Lauruucu'u 


ipilttl . 

Aldershot i tin- Rev. Mother Ahhc**, H. Mary'* Abbey, Hendon, and hundred* 
Pamphlet. ** Mpectuules. their Baa and Abuso," post free. 


xpUHNlSH YOUlt HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

TIIUOtrnliOVT on MOKOKK'N 1 1 lit K SYSTEM. Thr orl.ln.l, Mat, ,nd moat 
liberal. Cush Price* j no Kxtra L’lmri'O for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
II lumalid priced l ataloL’uc, with TcnnH.i*)»t free. „V4«,U4W. and *50 Tottenham Court lload. 
and lb. SO. and SI Morwcll Street. W. K*tahllj)ied 1M0II. 


HEAL & SON 


r>OR£’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

FRJBSTUIIIUM," " CUIIIBT ENTERING JERUSALEM." and " MOSES BEFORE 
F1IAUA01I." each M by XXlvetj with " Dieainot Pilau-'* Wile," "t'hriitian Mnrt\ rj."*c. 
Sttlie IHIHF! HAU.KItV .15 New Rond Street DnUv Ten r«> .*•! « , I. 

THE ANNUAL~ WINTER EXUlRITlON of IllUH-OLASS 

-*■ HCTUKKM. tiy ltHITISII and FnllRKiN AKTJMTX. Inrludln. Uciijninln (’o.irt.iif. 
New Picture " Presents to the Ameer,” i* NiHV OPEN, at AliTIl l/lt ’fiiOTIl sc SONS' 
Gallery. A Huyinuikct. oppoal le Ht i Majesty '■ Theatre. Adumumjii. I*., hicludiiiK CataluKue. 

CJOMERSETSH I Ii E COLLE< H5~ MA TH.— The Oollego » 

^ divided Into ( IniiaK al and Modern aided. HOARDERS ore taken hi the Senior Depart- 
ment by the Hcnd-Madieri in the Junior Department by the Rev. Pm up ( rick, M.A. 

Special attention la given to Delientu or Ruck ward linj* Fur Proniwetus, List ol Honours, 

Ac., app ly to the Head-Master, T. M. Biiommcy, M.A. 

MILITARY andl7fviL _ SKRVlCE EXAMINATIONS.— 

AYJ. xi, Bre | 3 n Department In eoniiuxion with III. Alll LOlKiE Kt.llOOL, POLMoNT 
STATION, Stirlingshire, fur preparation lor tho above Examination*. Honours kkJiiciI duroiK 
the past your. '1 lire* ApixjlntinouL* to \\ uolwleh Academy . Seventh Place for Indian Civil 
Service. Uo. he.- 1 1 nil particulars on application to the 11 kad-MakTjcu. 

H I F R S L K II ANTS 

Oxford, i.repnn-s VOVNG BOYS for Public 

Schools. *c. Nuiiibtr under Twenty. Two Resident A*Ni*tiint-Mu*ierH. The house in quito 
in the country, and in a healthy position, b ull pat titular* on apidicutloii. Address, Woolley 
Cl ice it, near Romney. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS _ of GKNTLEM1CN, 

"*■ ST. LTCONAltJ>H-ON-HEA. .Situation most healthy i snuitary mrnnytment* rrrfect. 
R|iecial cure ot delicate to very younu Roys. Reluenee* to Puieuts ol PupHtf.—Fur Pru- 
si«ctus address. Rev. W. lUuiu*. l uiktDml 1 louse. Kt.l.ennard»-un-Sen. 

THEOLOGICAL, university, military, civil, 

SKHVICE, and other EXAMINATIONS— PUPILS ranidly ami successfully pre- 

. \V. 11. ROtVLAMJbUN, Greut 


WOOLLEY GREEN, near 

f ▼ A. M. I1EATIICOTE. U.A., Oriel Coll.. O 


pared. Terms moderate, 
braxted, Witiiam. 


Highest references.— Addieiw, Rev. 


heaitii,. Special advantages for French conversation — Address, W. llKM.BY Cuatkr, 1m* 
RoMiguols, Hy feres (Var), France. 


A MESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, liICKLEY, Kent. 

lCev. EDMUND FOWLM, Author of n very Bucoossful Berios of Latin and 
Gteek School Books, rooeWoa TIIIRTY-TLUlKE BOYS, under tho ugo of Fifteen, 
to prepare for the Fublio Schools. 


TNDIAN HOYS. — Rev. R. A. CAYLEY desires to mnko a 

HOME for Two or Three (brothers preferred), aged from Eleven to Sixteen, and to send 
to Public School wit h his ownjton*.- fe or terfo*. K>\, upply HeampUm Reclory , Lincoln. 

XJYjTe PAltk COLLEGE for LADIES, 110 Gloucester 

A- -*■ Terrace. Ilydc Park. 

Tho SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 

The JUNIOR HALF-TERM, November 1. 

Prospectuses, containing Terms, Names ol Proieasors, Ac., may be had on application to 
the Law Kxsiuikt. 


tioveruosses. lllgh-olass Masters tor accomplishments. 
‘ b DlreetnsM. Mrs.UaEMNKU. 


as above, to the I 


Unexceptionable relurcnccs. .Apply 


nPO PARENTS and GUARDI A NS.— DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

j* A Married LADY, of good position, and experienced In every detail of Household 
Management, takes YOUNO hAU ' 


DIES, after completing their scholastic education, who 

?luffoifn j 1r”ilr‘ rt i l !uJ 1ir un t m «•>'' hknkmai. 

10Q Guineas per annum. Rcferem 
Edgbwstow, Wamriokshlre. 

inHAPERONE, or COMPANION, to YOUNG LADIKH or 

V DKUCATB an»LB.-A WllK>W,u«I Farty-aiM,M,k.nwh«|H»t. llMlmnimirli 
abroad, .ll^hast ^foresees given and rcqulnd. Address, Mrs. U., care of Messrs. bUlwell 


HOUSEWIFERY. Hho ofters u genuine Home, with every hygtenlg ad v ant ace"* Terms! 
IPO fllu I n tM ^ r JJ]J^{ii rB Rc ^ ri:QceB B,V1 “ Wld ws 11 *"* 1 *— ■ Addicss. Mrs. UouRNlt, Rolandsi.>ck. 


T'O BE LET, 'FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a Lady's 

*- HOUSE, In South Kensington, within ten minutes' walk of Earl's Court and West 
Brompton Stations. Contain* Dmlng ami Drawing Rooms. Library, ami Rve Bedrooms, and 
good domestic olWces. Rent nioderate.~.AUtlress, A. 1I„ aft ( uthcart Road, 8. W. 


XT AM PSTEAD. — SOUTH 

A- A- within ftve miaafen of Hampstead I lei 


HILL PARK GARDENS, 

within five utiaatae of Hampstead Heath Station, N. London. -TO BE LET or BOLD, 
a Freehold DouMo-froiited HOUSE, containing fourteen rooms, also bath-room, with a 
constant subtly of hot and eotd water. Reception aud Bed Rooms must conveniently 


: oflVces on ground door j good garden at the rear. The house is In 

thorough repair, and most pleasantly situated. - For particulars apply to Mr. Dolman. 
Moure Agent, 61 Havwtocfc gill, and eo Queen Victoria Street, K.C. ■ - 

TNVE8TMENTS. — To PAY cla*v TEN PER CENT?— 

X IXOBIXENT SHOP PHOPKnTT. well iltu.lo, Wet putrU't. Lot on Ml. tl voir,' 
Bepnmna Lcu*^, hiid direct fruio Fiwlmldu 1 1 '.Hi yea is um\|» ttd. l'rice I’mdwiius 

apply to Mesais. 1 J.-Sai.TKU A »U>», *7 Ucment's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


HAVE ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM F URNITURE 

To THKIIl VFIIY I.AIIUE H'l'OrK OP 

BEDROOM FUR NIT URE. 


A Catalogue of UKUltOOM F URN IT CUE, witli 60 U Design*, 
oent freo by post. 

HEAL & SON, 100 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 

DECORATION. 

ly/TOKANT & CO., having for ninny years carefully Btudied the 

■ILL liost iicritnls of Decorative Art, uinl bavin# Inwl prrent cxpoiionou in carrying 
out important unlotH, will iutvM upon thu DECORATION and FURNIHHINO 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Dcxignn, and execute tho uoceHaary 
works at moderate oust. MuUANT & CO, porbonally aiiporiutend all work 
cntruBtod to them. 

ttl New Bond SniKW, \Y. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

FAST COLOURS. 
From Dd. por yard, 

WALL PATERS AND CURTAIN STUFl’S. 

C. HIIMDLEY & SONS, 

2 DO lo i!»l 48-1 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TN VALID FURNITURE. — Wicker ILitli Olmirs, £2 2 a . ; 

Invalid AdJiiHuhle Cnuehes uml llc<h. frntn l.’> i UxerciNinx Clmlrs, with horsu aetfou, 
Rom £b j Carrying Chmr*, 13 hi*. (•«! ; IhvliuitiK UuuriU, Al .'i* j Tmi»i*.i| Cmnmnilv*, Al 5s. i 
PeramliutatorN, £1 .V* ; I art? Rests, SI (()«.; Iluck Rest*. IMh. fill i Mvrhn Chairs, Attj|0*.| Rod 
Tables, Irom 15s i Ac Descriptive Cntulngiien post tree. 

J. CARTER, ftA New CnU’iuhhli Street, Great Portland Htroct, W. 


•nREAKFAST in RED.— CA UTJOIfS PATENT REVOLVING 

A--' BUI) TABLE, udiu»lnlilc to any height or iuelluation for reading and writing. Prieo 
from £2 5r. Descriptive Catalogues jmst fn e. 

J. CARTER. fiA New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 

TjUItKSIDE COMFORT.— CAUTKirH LI TUBA BY 

A- MACHINE— For holding a Book or Writing Desk. Lamp, Meals, See., in at y iwsltlon, 
over nn Easy Chair, Hud. or Sola, obvlnliug the luiigue and hn-onveiueneu of itiees*nnt stoop- 
ing while leading nr writing. Invuliiahle In Invalid* and Stmlciit*. Admirably adapted lur 
India. A most uselul gilt. Price* from Sis. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 

J. CARTER. (>A New Cavendish Street. Great Port laud Street, laoiulon, W. 


"AUTUMN GOLD.” 


WILLS' 

NEW SMOKING TOBAOOO. 


PohNcw* great Dellcor 
siillnble lor Clgurettes. 
Name and Trade Mark. 


y and Mildness, nnd is especially 
in 4 n/. and 2 os. Boxes only, with 
Price 1*J«. ikt 1h. 


W. D. & II. 0. WILLS 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S 

CELEBRATED TEAS. 

IS lbs. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 

Samples and Price Lists free by post. 

QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

0 ESTABLISHED 1»10, 

NO AGENTS.— All Onto* and Communications Direct. 

jnHRISTMAS PRESENTS. — Nothing is ao higklr anpi^ 

cl.ttil n m.r of OHAKTN MODEM, A OIIEItllV HRAKHV. w-Jktr). Fan I* .irdcrrd 
of any Wine Merrhnul. IRicen's iiiiallty, a* supplied to IRr Mujeatt, R* piri'muu. Sport*- 
mail's special quality .Dos. jat duxen.—Manuiacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
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fJkjRgEand RENEWAL 


rjm r of IiONDON'^ " " 

V-' intaoktm 

m In obedience to an Ordar of the % taiftf&lioinfal t$ifc$)?,Aha Corporation of London, ! do 
Mend »y (live Notice to the hmdfra, rtj f fliw il or otWkli&fcIhy bonds, wfakdi mature rlthln 
tin* ensuing year, 1889, a* fo|jew* i ^ ,X> 

O.) That tha Bond* wlwed to In toe Flrtrffichedulc b«r«to|»nl be paid off toot of Arndt 
specially apiilkablo to rueh purpotea) absolutely anonrithout option of renewal, at the dates 
at which they respectively mature. ~ 

(9.) That the Bonds referred to In the SeeOBd iehedule hereto will alto he paid off at the 
date* of thplr maturity respectively, but that an outiott Is given to the holders of such Bonds to 
renew the Leans severally seenreo for a period or Ten Years (tom the dates at whiuh they 
eeverally fell due by Bonos to carry Interest at the rate of £3 per rent, per annum, but to tie 
Issued to present holders at £97 10s. per cent., which will pay them a lull rate of ia 6*. percent, 
per annum. 

Holder* of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of this option of renewal must signify to me 
ttndr ^reemerit thereto, and bring their Bonds for marking to this tiilicu, uu or before the 

. The Loans renewed under these options will be for the like pnrpnsvs and on the same seeur- 
‘ i. Interest being payable, as at prou. lit, by means of Coupons, at tho 


I ties as the existing Bond*. Int 
Bank of England, negotiable 


38,000 

II.JU0 


tluwgh any bauker. 

SCHEDULE I. 

Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 

Bonds Issued under llv I Ini bom Valley Improvement Act, Je*Cft, and matur- 
ing on January 1 , Ihh*. v.a. i 

M Bunds for £1.000 each, Vos. 309 to 405, 770. MB to 808, ami 01.% to Ml 

40 Honda lor £500 each, Nos. Ml to M7. wi» to mi, and W2A to 043 

41 Bonds lor 4100 each. Nos. 613 and 644, aio to rita, ni>a to U14, and 914 

to 066 4,100 

Bonds issued under tho same Art, and maturing on June 30, Ihici, via. t 

» Bonds fill XI .000 each. Nos. 1,610 to 1 AM S3, non 

4 Bomb lor £100 each. Nos 1,50* to 1,505 400 

Bonds issued undir the same Art, and maturing on July 1, Ihh*. via • 

Of Bonds lor XUHiO each. Nos. 110, 400 to 42J. 6U) to AM. and UAt> U> Otvt .... OS.noo 

1M Bonds lor £600 each. Nos. 5M ami 600, uiul two to I .out V.imo 

» Bonds lor iioo each. Nos. 646 to 550. and 1.005 to 1,017 2.800 

Bonds Issued undci tho same Act. and maturing on December 31, 181*, vlr. : 

SA Bonds for XI, 000 each, Nos. 1,508 to 1,691 SG.ooo 

218,800 

Bonds Issued under the Contacloui Diseases (Animals) Art, Ihiw, for con- 
structing the loieigti i'attle Market tor tlic MUjojkiiiu, maturing on 
January *5, 1889, vlr. i 

2 Bunds lor £10,000 each. Nos. 1 and 9 90,000 

Pat t of Bond lor £10,000, No. 3 u,000 

90,000 

Bonds Issued under the Billingsgate Market Act, 1871. nud maturing on 
Hurch IB. 1N8J, vis i 

4 Builds for £1,0(10 each, Nos 941 to 914 4,000 

Bond untied In respect of retail Id I tu thr Itoyal Exchange (Loan of 
X7A/8XU, tux- ii red upon the City's moiety ui tlu> CrcsliHin Latah.*. \ 12 2 

Boud for £1,000, No. 3. maturing on May II, 188* 1,000 

Part of Bond lssunl under tho Act lor itoliuilding lllat kfriurn IJrulge, vlr. . 

No. 161 for £50,000, maturing on July SN, l8t>2 55,000 

Total £.'71,800 

SCHEDULE II 

Bonda maturing In 1R*9 with an o|itlon of renewal. 

Bonds larae«1 under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Art. into, flir con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market for the Metropolis, maturing on Jumiarj 26, 

1669, via. t 

Part of Bond ft»r £10,000, No. 3 4,000 

4 Bonds for £10.000 inch. Nos. 4 to 7 40.0(H) 

1 Bond for £0,000. No. 0 li.onn 


Bonds Issued under the Act for providing the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, and maturing 011 January HO. IHX2. via. 1 

9 Bond* for £10 000 each. Nos. 769 and 753 10.000 

1 Boud for £4,000, No. 764 4 .(nh> 

Bomb Issued under tho Billingsgate Market Act, 1871, and maturing on 
Harch IB, 1889, via. i 

11 Bonda for £1,000 each. Nos * ' ai 955 11.000 

8 Bond* for £500 each. Nos. 9A(i P 2M 4.000 

10 Bond* for 4.100 eaeh, Nos. 904 to 27 J Loon 

Bonds Issued for the purposes of the Slaughter Houses at tho Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, and matusing on May 15. Ihh*. via. 1 

« Bonds lor £1,000 eat Ii, Nos. 35 to 13 B 000 

12 Bonds tor iAOUeo* li. Nos. 44 to 65 0 0 to 

10 Bomb lor £100 each. Nos 60 to 66 


50,000 


91,000 


Bonds Issued under the Ixindon Cential Markets Aet, 1875, for the |inr|xni«i of 
the London Central Poultry ami l'rovisiou Maikit ibuug Loan of xl 10,000) 
slated September 30, 1876, and maturing on July 1, 1882, vte. j 

1 Bond, No. 1. fur In, non 

81 Bonds lor £l,ono each, Nos. 9 to MJ nx.ono 

31 Bonds for iwu eaeh. Not. H4 In 11 4 lr> aoo 

95 Bonds for £100 each, Nos 115 to 139 2., KM) 


— 10,000 


Loan of £50,000, 


Bonds Issued for the purposes of Billingsgate Market, being 
dated September 30, 1875, and maturing on July 1, Ihh *, via. s 

46 Bonds for £1.000 tach, Nos. 1 to 46 45.000 

10 Bonds fur £500 vueli, Nos. 48 to 55 5, 000 

Bonds lamed under the Ilolboni Valley Improvement (Additional Works) 

Act, 1867, and maturing on July 5, 1889, via 1 

160 Bonda for £1,000 each. Nos. I to 950 9)0.000 

360 Bonds lor £600 rue'll, Not. 951 to 600 17.*, 000 

760 Bonda for £100 each. Nos. 001 to 1.360 7.* 000 

Bonds issued under the Act for Re-building Blackfrlare Bridge, and matuAig 
OliJjNy 98, 1882. via.: 

Port of Bond, via. 1 No 161 for £50,000 95.000 

3 Honda for £60,000 each, No*. 169 to 164 150 000 


110,000 


— 600,000 


Bonds famed under tlie Act for providing the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, and maturing on October lu, 1889, via : 

10 Bauds for £6,000 each, Nos 614 to 693 

Bonds Issued for the like purjxwe. and maturing on October 31, la**, via s 

]• Bonda for £1,000 each. No*. 591 to 611 lH,nno 

4 Bonds for £500 each. Nos 649 to 616 9.000 


175,000 


70,000 


' Total £1,0)1.000 

Further Information, If needed, will be famished at this Department. 

,, „ lf . tt BENJAMIN 8COTT, Chamberlain. 

__ of London. O mid hall, 

October 91,1881. 


EPPS’S 
O O C O A. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

Comforting. 


u T*Y a thorough knowledge of the 

Jt natural laws which govern tho operations of 

digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the flue properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Kpps lias 
provided our breakfast tables with a del Irately •flavoured 
beverage, whleh may save in many heavy doctor*' bills. 
It Is l»y the Judicious use of such articles ot diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
oi subtle maladies are floating around us raady to attack, 
wherever there is a weak point. We may swat* mnnv 
a fetal shaft by keeping our*elvea well foitlllid with pure 
blood and a properly noui ished iraine ” 

Ci 1 it Strvhte Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS It CO.. Hnimeopatble Chemists, Makers of Epps's Chocolate 
Essence, ft»r afternoon use- 


F 


O T. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS. FIRST AWARD, SYDNEY, 

RY’S COCOA EXTRA 

Guaranteed pure Cocoa only .deprived of the superfluous oil. 

*» Stri ctly pure, and wall man ufactured."— W, W. BtOPDABT, City Anal yst, Bristol. 

ro MOIuTmUSTARDI— T he appetite-compelliflff KA.V0S. 
i.w^Sw» 3 .y A«£»!uSt y)» f . 

IKE PULMONIC WAFERS »1»tb the most 



ley taato 


s 


LIFE ASSURANCES, fee. 


UN FIRE OFFICE. 

TTI RE ADVEEDLV STREET. K.C. CHARING 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. Estab l is h ed 1 71* 

Home and Foreign Insurances effected. Bum Insured In 1910, LIGBTVX1G 

U.e»li a .. .«U.SX, >luMclg „ HK/TOM, 

N ~ TlUTIIERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836. 1 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

Hubscribed Capital, £3,"On.ono, of which paid up £300,000. 

Fire Reserve l unds. £MM,1M. 

Lifts Funds as per last amount, £1.663.096. 


o~S. 


> II (K N I X FIRE 0 F F I 

1 AIM BAUD STREET and CIIAHINCl CROSS, LONDON.-Establbhod 1739. 
ItiHiuami ■ against Losi by Fire and Lightning effected in alt parts of the World. 
],(»■ i laims arranged with promptitude ami liberality. 

JOHN J. BR OOMFIELD, Stortiary, 

M PE RIAL FTiThf INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Kstaldlshal 1803—1 OLD BROAD RTHF.KT. K.C.» and 99 PALL MALL.8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1 A00, 000. PAID-UP and INVERTED. £700,000. 

h. COZKN8 8MIT1I. General flfanitgcr. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE 


WATER&" 


“ TONIC ; RESTORATIVE , ENLIVENING." 

Ur. Thilenius, of Sodcn. 

Ann11.1l sale 9 millions. 

THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY , LIMITED, 

19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


800KS, &c. 

4 

The Circulating Library it kept amply supplied with all important Workm 
of the present and putt Seasons, and include* the most recent Foreign Publica- 
tion* and the 11 e ices t* Music. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 

Comprise* nn English Rnd Foreign Circulating Library, provided with All tho beat 
ami neu eat Literature, a Library of Vocal ami J intriumMitul Music, a Reform 100 
Libra) .\, Koainig, Writing, nrxt Nows Hooii)«, Mipplidl sa itli the Dully and Weekly 
Journals, Ladu*-,' Drawing- Ito im, Diuiiit urnl LiimoIu.'OU lloimis, Smoking-Room, 
and nil I lie aj'pllaiiOOT and uomrorts of u llr-t-clu h Hub. 

Ail the Honks in tho Library, both English uml Foreign, are available for 
Subscribers without distinction us to 11 mounts of subhori pilous; and Subooiibcis, 
ui their option, may liavo volumoi of Mumo luktoud of Books. 
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WORKING OF THE LAND COURT. 

T HE Gonrt which Mr. Gladstone: has established for 
the disciplining of Irish landlords has at last began 
its operations in earnest, and perhaps the shortest and 
most significant acconnt of the resalt of this beginning is 
that Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, M.P., is jubilant, and that 
there is reason for his jnbilation. Mr. O’Donnell, at a 
time when persons much more deeply identified than him- 
aelf with the Parnellite cause have either lied the coun- 
try or remained discreetly silent, has taken upon himself 
to do battle for tho suspects, and has fought the battle, 
on the whole, very fairly, so that there is no need to speak 
.of him with any disrespect. At tho samo time it is 
tolorably safe to say that the jubilation of Mr. O’Donnell 
ought to make most Englishmen rather uncomfortable. 
There is cause for such discomfort, though Mr. O’Donnell, 
with characteristic haste, seems to' have forgotten thut 
the decisions which give him such pleasure aro those 
of a Sub- Commission only. In the mere fact that these 
first test cases have resulted in decisions very adverse 
to the landlords, there would be no roason either for 
exultation on one side or for alarm on the other, for thoro 
is no doubt at all that there are such things as excessive 
rents in Ireland. It is when the evidence laid before tho 
Commissioners is examined, and tho principles which seem 
to havo guided their decisions are laid bare, that the reasons 
for Mr. O’Donnell’s jubilation appear. And it is then 
that the absolute justice, of the view put forward on the 
Opposition side in Parliament during the passing of tho 
Bill appears likewise. If tho decisions in tho Castle- 
blayney and Belfast Sub-Commissions aro uphold, thenouo 
famous remark of Mr. Forster’s is falsified, and one 
equally famous romark of Mr. Parnell’s is justified. For 
the Castleblayney decision, to bo understood at all, re- 
uires tho admission of tho principle which Mr. Forster 
eclarcd to be most unfair — tho principle that tho tenant’s 
right must bo carved out of the landlord’s ; and tho Belfast 
decision, or rather tho principle enunciated during tho 
hearing, leads up, if it docs not amount, to tho adoption of 
Mr. Parnell’s standard of “ prairio value.” 

The net result of the Castleblayney case was that the 
rent was reduced by more than twenty-five per cent., with 
the effect that tho Court valuation of ten acres exceeds 
Griffith's valuation for eight acres by six shillings only 
— in other words, tho rent has boon reduced considerably 
below what used to be tho Land League standard. The 
important points of the docision are not, however, to bo 
discerned in thiB statement. They are, that tho tenant 
who alleged that his rent was too high had refused 1 50/. 
for his tenant-right, and that he himself had been uulil 
.recently an absentee tenant residing at Manchester, 
whero ho had a situation on the Lancashire and York- 
shire railway, and leaving his wife to manage the farm. 
That is to say, this fortunate person not only received 
tho wages on which it is to bo presumed his comrades 
at Manchester subsist, but held a property in Ireland 
which ho himself values at more than 150 1. after paying 
his Old rent. Obviously there is here no consideration of 
H fetium affectionie, since tho tenant had so little affection 
for his land that he did not care to live on it. Obviously, 
hlso, there must have been a considerable margin of profit 
sjyor the old rent, since the tenant did not consider tho 
capitalized value of that profit to bo represented sufficiently 
by 150/. It follow 8 that tho only possible explanation of 
tho Commissioners’ decision is that they assessed the 1 
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positive valuo of the farm (which they arc said to 
have examined with great care), doducted from this 
tho annual vnluo of the supposed tenant-right, and 
fixod tho remainder as the rent. This is the exact 
process which was protested against in Parliament, 
which was admitlod to bo unfair, and which was 
thought to bo proclndod by tho omission of the original 
definition of fair rent. It follows, too, that if tho 
tenant-right of McAtavey’s farm at tho ront of noarly 
nine pounds was in the market 150Z. or more, it will 
reach a considerably higher figure now that tho rent is 
six guineas. Consequently, at tho expity of the first 
fifteen years* tenancy, a larger sum still will havo to be 
deducted, and the landlord’s share will sink in proportion, 
exactly as has been predicted a hundred times. It is to 
be supposed that this case will be reheard before tho 
Judicial Commissioner and his colloagnes, and it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance which will attach to the 
rehearing. 

The Belfast cases aro not yet completed, and therefore 
cannot properly be tho subject of comment, except as 
concerns a general principle which the chief Sub-Com- 
missioner asserted, and which lias given as much cause for 
jubilation as that implied, if not assorted, in the Castle- 
blnyncy decision. The case was one in which a lease bad 
been granted, with a clause to the effect that all improve- 
ments, by whomsoever made, should become the property 
of tho landlord when tho lease expired. This happened 
years ago, and tho tenancy was renewod. Tho Sub- 
Commissioners now hold that under tho clause stating that 
no rent should be chargeable oh improvements made by 
tho tenant or his predecessors in title, tho clement of the 
improvements, unless evidonce oft.heir having actually been 
made by tho lundlord was produced, must be excluded. Thus 
not only is tho onus of proof, contrary to general expecta- 
tion and to the apparent meaning of tho words of the Act, 
shifted from the tenant to the landlord, but oven an ex- 
press agreement made, with no allegation of coercion in 
tho making, and terminated years before either the Act 
of 1 £>70 or tho Act of 18S1 was tlionght of, ie not 
held to bo evidence of tho landlord’s proprietary right. 
This point., us a matter of course, will go before the 
Chief Commissioners ; and, indeed, tho Sub- Commissions, 
which are instituted to deal mainly, if not wholly, 
with fact, aro not very suitable tribunals for even 
an interim decision on points of pure law. But tho 
dilemma is serious. A reversal of Mr. Sub-Commissioner 
Greer’s decision would cxcito a loud outcry in Ireland, 
and probably check the present cugcrncss to take the 
bonefits of tho Act. A confirmation of it wonld penalize 
landlords in a way which it is tolerably certain Parliament 
neither intended nor even contemplated as possible. 
too obvious even to require demonstration that if thMjsr©* • 
perty had been sold in 1863, ^ben tho lease expiFea#ihe 
purchaser would have been expected to pay for the im- 
provements which tho tenant (with as full knowledge 
of tho limit of his enjoyment of those improvements an 
any London householder who puts into his bouso a marble 
chimney-piece or into hjs garden jwonnioj shrubs) had 
made. His bargain would have been in ®&&ry sense legal 
and equitable ; yet, according to Mr. Sub-Commissioner 
Greer, he would have to submit to-day to an indefinite, 
loss upon it. 

The unfortunate confusion caused by the uncertainty 0! 
the Government views and their frequent changes during 
the debate on the Bill is well illustrated by a phjjjgse in au 
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otherwise careful, and impartial report of these proceedings 
in the U iHy 2V>w. The wruer says that tho principle on 
which a fair rent is ttf be fi^ed is the consideration of what 
a solvent tenant, taking one year with another, could 
aiTord to pay. There was such a phrase in the Bill as it 
entered the House of Commons, butrtthorV was none such 
when it left it, for the simple reason that it had been 
amply proved to bo utterly inadmissible. This very 
Correspondent himself points out the reason of tho omis- 
sion forcibly enough when he avows his doubts as to how 
tho Commissioners w ill manage those estates in Connaught 
where the holdings — and there nro many such — are simply 
insufficient to support a tenant in solvency at any rent what- 
ever. In other words, if fifty acres are held in one tenancy, 
tho tenant rnay lives and tho landlord receive a fair rent ; 
if they are held by ten tenants, tho tenants will starve and 
tho landlord goi nothing. Yet all these wretched holdings 
are probably saleable, and, on tho precedent of tho lucky 
McAtavk\, the rent will havo to bo reduced ; logically 
speaking, it will on tlmt precedent have to bo done away 
with altogether, and a rent-charge on tho landlord substi- 
tuted for it as a bonus to tho tenant. To tho thousands 
and tens of thousands of tenants who are crowding tho 
Land Court this mast bo a pleasant reflection. As for 
the landlords, though tho Act bears tho words “ having 
41 regard to tho interest of landlord and tenant respect - 
41 ively/* they seem to bo left out of consideration. Tlioro 
is nothing ii\ this to astonish those who have followed tho 
matter from the first ; but it is as well to remember the 
earnest and almost violent disclaimers of any possible 
damage to tho landowner which Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Gladstone have repeatedly made. That the construction 
placed on tho last provision of Clause 8 by Sub-Commis- 
sionor Greek in tho Belfast case causes such damage is 
too clear to need argument. Tho Chief Commissioners 
must docido whotlier they will adopt that construction or 
whether thuy w ill not. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

T HE final result of the elections to tho German Parlia- 
ment is still a subject of speculation, for in no less 
than ninety constituencies a second ballot will bo neces- 
sary ; but enough is known to inako tho future compo- 
sition of tho Parliament tolerably certain. Tho total 
number of membors is 397 ; and in the present, as in 
former Parliaments, there will be found four main groups. 
There aro the Conservatives, who may bo relied on to 
support Prince Bismarck in anything ho proposes; Hie 
Centre, or Clerical party, who go with or against the 
Prince according as they think they have most to 
gain from him ; tho Liberals, who, with very varying 
degrees of decisiveness, oppose the Prince when they 
very much disagree with liim ; and a very miscel- 
laneous group of outsiders, partly consisting of Par- 
tioularists and Socialists, who object to the present 
order of things in tho Empire, and Nationalists like 
Polos, Alsatians, and Danes, who object generally to 
everything Gorman. Those outsiders and the Centre will 
probably remain numerically very much what they were 
in the last Parliament ; tho Conservatives have lost, and 
the Liberals have gained. Tf every Conservative and the 
whole of the Centre voted with Prince Bismarck, and all 
the Liborals and every member of the miscellaneous group 
voted against him, ho would bo beaten. Tho majority 
against him would ho very small, perhaps half a dozen 
votes, but it would bo a majority ; and, although tho con- 
tingency is very unlikely to happen, and there is scarcoly any 
question on which tho parties would put forth their whole 
Strength and range themselves on opposito sides, still the best 
beginning of any estimate of tho present Parliamentary posi- 
tion of the Chancellor is to recognize that tho Conservatives 
and the Centro together may not constitute a majority of 
the new Chamber. If the Prince can come to terms with 
the Centre, and will make such offers to them as will ensure 
their hearty, unanimous, and persistent support, he would 
have a practical majority, for his supporters would work 
together and his opponents would not. But tho measures 
on which ho lhas set his heart, the State Insurance Bill and 
the Tobacco Monopoly, are far too big to be got through 
by a bare minority dependent for its existence on tho 
♦ant of cohesion in its opponents. He asked Germany 
"to send him a Parliament that might be relied on to pass 
these measures, and Germany has refused. He must wait 


until time has wrought a sufficient ehange in public 
opinion, or, if he introduoes his measures prematurely, 
it is ( scarcoly possible that he shonld escape an ignominious 
defeat. r 

There are some minor features in the eleotoral returns 
which deserve notice. The Liberal party has not only in- 
creased in numbers, but h&B largely altered its character. 
The ranks of tho National Liberals have been sadly 
thinned, and the ranks of tho Secessionists and Progress- 
ists have got very much larger. In other words, the balf- 
heartod opponents of Prince Bismarck have become few, 
and the decided, opponents of tho Prince have bocozft* 
many. There aro several causes to which this result may 
bo attributed. Tho strength of the Liberal party lies 
in tho educated middle class, and this class has lately 
become antagonistic to Prince Bismarck. He has offended 
its economic tastes both by his Protectionist measures 
and by his loaning towards Socialism. He has not 
openly countenanced the Jewish persecution, but ho has 
carefully abstained from oponly discountenancing it, and 
(lie Court Chaplain, who has made himsolf conspicuous by 
his extrome bitterness against the Jews, was a favourite, 
though a dofentod, Conservative candidate in Berlin. 
Nine- tenths of the Liberal party regard tho persecution of 
tho Jews with shame and disgust. The Prince has made 
some concessions to the Clericals, and threatens to make 
more; and Gorman culturo is dear to the party which 
thinks it exhibits it to perfection. But wlmt IniB deter- 
mined the success of the Liberal party more than anything 
else is tho spirit in which, under Prince Bismarck'^ 
directions, it has been opposed. Nothing can exceed 
tho vulgarity of tho coarse and wholesale abuse, or 
tho olfcusivoness of tho arrogance, which has marked 
every lino of tho official press during tho oloctoral 
struggle. Tho Liberals were the scum of the earth, 
and what Prince Bismarck ordered every German was 
bound silently to accept. Tho Liberal vote has been 
the protest of self-respecting men against tho vitu- 
peration, tho bullying, and tho domineering of tho Govern- 
ment. Tho issue, to tho minds of the independent classes, 
was not so much how Germany was to bo governed, or 
what measures wero to bo rejected or adopted, but whether 
oven German worms dared to turn when trodden on too 
heavily. 

Tho appeal to tho Socialists mado by tho Prince may b© 
said to liavo iailod. It appears, indeed, that fewer electors 
have gone to tho poll as declared Socialists, and tho total 
11111111)01* of Socialist members will not be greater, and may 
bo less, in the new Parliament than in tho last. ,But th© 
Socialist vote, when not given to Socialists, has evidently 
not been given in any largo degree to the Conservatives 
lor whom it was asked. Probably many Socialists ab- 
stained, as under tho now law they wore not allowed 
to march together to tho poll; and those who votod 
may havo thought that tho best means of securing them- 
selves against their votes being thrown away was to* 
vote for a Clerical, a Protoptionist, or a member of tho 
Party of the People. But although scarcely any Socialists 
liavo been returned, the Socialists havo been strong enough 
to obtain the chances of a second ballot in no less than 
thirty constituencies, and these oonstituenoies are almost 
without exception constituencies in tho first towns of Ger- 
many. To dcscond to a smaller matter, it may be observod 
that all the well-meant and unspnring efforts of tho 
German Government to humour Alsace have been so far 
ineffectual that now not a single Alsatian member repre- 
sents the party of conciliation, and the whole body joins in 
a protest against the new and unwelcome nationality that 
lias been imposed on the inhabitants of tfoe conquered 
territory. It may be added, that among the rejected Con- 
servatives is a son of the Chancellor, and thus Prince 
Bismarck has a family and private grief to swell the list of 
the causes of such mortification as he may be supposed to> 
bo now onduring. 

The first step of the Chancellor whon the general 
result of the elections became known was to intimate to 
the Centre that now was the time for it to bid high for 
his favour, and to expeot from him the favours to come by 
which he would show his gratitude. His next step was to 
allow the suggestion to got abroad that he might very pro? 
bably kill this unpleasant Parliament before it began-to live, 
and that it would meet only to be dissolved. His last step 
has been to hint to a set of over-zealous students that the 
best thing for him and for them is to show themselves 
patient in the hour of adversity. The polioy of patiehce 
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may be looked on as the policy which, at least for the 

has no. wish to "get rid of brines Bismarck? It cannot 
live without him, < and all it asks is to be able to live 
with him in some endurable fashion. It does not 
like the. kind of Socialism whioh reveals itself by schemes 
for bribing the poor on the eve of an eleotion. It sees in 
his tobacco monopoly the increase of the bureaucracy it 
dreads, and the prospect of smoking cigars worse, if pos- 
sible, than those to which it has been accustomed. It has 
some little difficulty in putting up with his own hectoring 
Ways, and it keenly resents the foul language and brutal 
insolence of his underlings. If he would only be a little 
more eivil himself, repress the abusive arroganoo of his 
satellites, let his new-fangled Socialism go to sleep, allow 
bad tobacco ( to be sold at the present price, and not keep 
quite so strict a state of siege in the larger towns, Gor- 
many wonld be as ready to adore and follow him as it ever 
was. It^doos not seem very much for a great and docilo 
nation to ask, even from the man who has made it what 
it is. 


THE BOERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

T HE acoeptanco of the Convention by the Transvaal 
Volksraad appears to have been accompanied by an 
elaborate remonstrance or protest against its principal pro- 
visions. The three leaders who form the Government had 
invited such an expression of opinion, although they wero 
pledged to obtain tho ratification of an agreement nego- 
tiated by themselves. The anomalous Address or Report 
of the Assembly may probably have been composed as a 
summary of reasons for rejecting the Convention. The 
language used by the leaders at tho first meeting of the 
Volksraad was apparently snggestod by a belief that there 
were no limits to the pliability of Mr. Gladstone and his 
•colleagues. When the Prime Minister announced at 
Leeds that the list of concessions was exhausted, the 
Triumvirate perhaps began to suspect that it might bo 
necessary in some sense to recognizo their engage- 
ments; but they may still have thought it possiblo 
that ‘ Mr. Gladstone would once more retract formal 
declarations if ho were encountered by menace and 
refusal. The formal ratification of the treaty was pro- 
bably the immediate result of military movements. The 
march of tho troops returning to Natal was suspended, 
and it was known that in a short time Sir Evelyn W ood 
wonld command an irresistible force. With tho worst 
possible grace the Government and the Assembly with- 
drew their threats, and hereafter they will contend that 
they have given full notice of their intention to disregard 
their solemn obligations. Sinco the beginning of the 
negotiations the Boors havo not been oonspicnous for good 
faith. The members of their community who had com- 
mitted three brutal and treacherous murders wero only- 
subjected to tho inconvenience of a sham trial before a 
sympathizing jury. The lcadors havo not exerted them- 
selves to correct tho misapprehensions of their malcontent 
countrymen. 

It might perhaps scarcely ho worth while to discuss tho 
resolutions of tho Volksraad, if they had not included a 
proposal whioh tends to tho direct and immediate viola- 
tion of the treaty. If report can be trusted, the Volksraad 
requests the Boor Government to communicate tho pro- 
test to all foreign Powers ; yot at the samo momont the 
Volksraad approved the Convention which prohibits tho 
local Governmel* from entering into any international 
relations. An appeal from the Suzerain to France, Gor- 
many, Holland, the United States, and other Powers is an 
insolent and wanton affront to the Imperial Government. 
For all diplomatic purposes the Transvaal is a portion of 
the British Empire, although it is entitled to administra- 
tive independence on tho conditions which wore sottled 
between the English Commissioners and the leaders of 
the insurgents. Any foreign State which had an intorest 
in the question could asoertain that the representatives of 
the Transvaal had agreed to leave the conduct of foreign 
transactions to the Imperial Government. A complaint 
against the Sovereign, addressed to a foreign State, is 
technically an act of treason. In the present instance it 
involves a breach of promises simultaneously made. The 
great colonies, which are incomparably more powerful 
and more important than the Transvaal, are content to 
leave their foreign relations to be regulated by the Foreign 
Office.. The oxdjr foreign interests whioh the Boers are 


likely to; value or cultivate would be hostile to the Imperial 1 
Government. It would be intolerable that a petty com- 
munity hiding piHi of a vast region now snbjeot to the 
English Grown should have the opportunity of introduc- 
ing European competitors for sovereignty into the heart 
of South Africa. Ample precautions have been taken 
against the introduction .of similar complications into 
India. The French at Pondicherry, and the Portuguese 
at Goa, are prohibited from forming alliances with native 
States. Tho reservations in tho Convention are not in- 
tended to apply to the native tribes. Other precautions, 
which may perhaps not be uniformly effective, have boon 
taken against the risk of border wars. Before the annexa- 
tion the Boers nover affected to hold diplomatic intercourse 
with any but the English Government. They have no 
reasonable claim to novel privileges after tho untoward 
events which caused the restoration of their indopendenoe. 

If tho resolutions of the Assembly havo been officially 
communicated to tho English Government, it might be 
prudont to suspend any acknowledgment of the ostensible 
ratification of tho Convention. Tho proposod breach of 
one of the most important stipulations shows that tho 
Boers consider thomselves at liberty to violate any other 
article of the Convention. At ono time thoy objected to 
the renunciation of the right of foreign intercourse, on the 
pretext that they might find it expedient to negotiate com- 
mercial arrangements with the Portuguese of l)elagoa Bay. 
Their present claim is more ambitious, for they &Bk foreign 
Powers to recognize tho supposed injustice of stipulations 
by which, nevertheless, they profess to bo bound. No 
Government could, without a breach of in tornatioual comity, 
take cognizance of their grievances — which, indeed, are for 
the most part little calculated to win impartial sympathy. 
Tho protest of the Volksraad against religious toleration 
might suit tho popular feeling of Spain, except that the 
Boers aro not Roman Catholics, but Calvinistic Puritans. 
The objection to the prohibition of slavery which is con- 
tained in tho Convention would bo peculiar to themselves. 
It is true that their maintenaee of compulsory servitude is 
ingeniously distinguished from slavery; but thoy would have 
no reason to complain of tho prohibition if it were in no 
case likely to take effect. No civilized Government will 
openly countenance a retention of the right of holding 
slaves. If tho clauses for the protection of the natives 
were struck out of the Convention, the Boors who now 
affect to treat tho stipulations as unnecessary would plau- 
sibly argue that the right of tho English Government to 
prevent slavery had boon deliberately renounced. Any 
reasonable objections to the complicated provisions for tho 
protection of tho natives might perhaps hereafter deserve 
consideration. * The English Government has incurred 
responsibilities which it may find difficult to discharge, 
for a general protectorate includes, among other conse- 
quences, tho duty of restraining tho natives from encroach- 
ment. In will in some degree bo the interest of tho 
dominant race to treat the vast coloured population with 
some degree of justice and consideration. The Imperial 
Government cannot honourably abdicate the pretensions 
which it lias advanced, but it will bo well advised iu re- 
nouncing frequent and minute interference. 

As long as tho Boers display their present temper it 
will scarcely be prudont to withdraw the forces which have 
procured even nominal concessions. Half tho numbor of 
troops might perhaps havo sufficed but for the encourage- 
ment which was given to the insurgents by the surrender 
of the English Government. It is not known whothor 
during tho subsequent negotiations the Commissioners wore 
controlled by detailed instructions from home. Thov must 
constantly havo rogrettod tho rejection of Sir Eveltn 
Wood’s advico that the military superiority of the English 
forces should be asserted before the beginning of the dis- 
cussion. if the short campaign had ended with a decisive 
English victory, the leaders would not have broken faith 
with the Imperial Government, nor would the Volksraad 
have appended to its assent an argument against the chief 
provisions of the Convention. A proposed address to foreign 
Powers would cortainly not have been thought of, if the 
Convention had assumed its proper form of a boon to the 
insurgents. For any sacrifices which they have nominally 
made full consideration has boon given in the abandon- 
ment of the attempt to re-establish English authority. 
Tho demeanour of tho Volksraad and of tho Boor Govern- 
ment is not encouraging to the English residents and 
loyalists, who are at loast as fully entitled to protection as 
the natives. It is uncertain whether their right to die* 
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Bent from tbe dominant faith is seriously thnitened, 
though the stipulations for the maint||ianco of religious 
liberty would seem to indicate gome fear of the Intolerance 
of tbe Boers. Their property and just rights are probably 
in graver danger than their conscientious convictions. 
It may bo taken for granted that the English residents in 
the small towns and villages will not bo compelled to leave 
the country, as the rural Boer population is almost wholly 
employed in agriculture ; but, unless the purpose of main- 
taining the Convention is vigorously asserted, loyal farmers 
will almost certainly bo exposed to maltreatment and ex- 
pulsion. The whole series of transactions illustrates the 
inconvenience which results from political timidity. The 
partisans of tho Government described as a splendid proof 
of courage unprecedented readiness to acquiesce in tho 
consequences of dofuut. Tho result has boon incessant 
encroachment on the part of tho Boers, and an ostensible 
treaty which settles nothing, inasmuch as one party to 
tho bargain seeks to violato its conditions at the very 
moment of ratification. The Government will prepare the 
way to futnre diftionltios if it tolerates the pretension of 
the Volksraad to communicato its criticisms on the treaty 
to foreign Powers. 


HOME POLITICS. 

A S Mr. Gladstone; explained to his admirers at Leeds 
that, being an old man, he could not last for over, 
and at tho same time comforted them b} r tho recollection 
that h<S would leave behind him two excellent and compe- 
tent leaders of tho party in Lord Granville and Lord 
Haetington, it waH almost inevitable that at an opportune 
moment some ingenious speculator shquld declare that 
what might happen had happened. There is nothing 
more agreeable than to inspire tho belief that the inner- 
most secrets of political life have been revealed to some 
exceptionally trustworthy and important outsider. It is a 
pleasant day with a journalist when bo thinks that, if he 
cannot instruct the world, ho can, at any rate, surprise it. 
Tho retirement of Mr. Gladstone was a themo especially 
tempting to any one who wished to give speculation the 
form of announcements. It was a safe field, for Mr. Glad- 
stone had himself said that ho must some day retire or be 
withdrawn from public life ; and it was a very wide field, as 
the separato contingencies had to bo considered of Mr. 
Gladstone remaining Premier but giving up the Exchequer, 
and of his abandoning office altogether. Speculative in- 
genuity was equal to the occasion. It shuttled its cards 
to its perfect satisfaction. It put Mr. Childers into tho 
Exchequer, and Sir Charles Dilke into the Cabinet, and 
after full, and apparently very deliberate, reflection, it 
ordained that, if Mr. Gladstone ceased to bo Premier, he 
must give up public lifo altogether, and retire to meditate 
in the groves which ho loves to cut down. Tho pnblic 
smiled; but, utterly indifferent to fanciful combinations, it 
only asked whether it was true that Mr. Gladstone was 
on tho eve of quitting office. Mr. Gladstone telegraphed 
to say that he had nothing to add to his public utter- 
ances. He was an old man a month ago at Leeds, and ho 
is now older by a month. That was all he bad to 
say in reply to the announcement that ho was going 
to throw up tho seals of office. Sir William Hakcoukt, a 
day or two afterwards, remarked that, if Mr. Gladstone 
was going to resign, it was at least rather odd that 
ho haa never given the slightest hint of his intentions 
to any of his colleagues. If health and strength permit 
Mr. Gladstone to continue his labours, it is inconceivable 
that he should wish to retiro now. The Parliament is his 
Parliament, tho majority is his majority. It is hard- 
working because it works for him, and it is obedient 
because it obeys him. * And ho has not yet begun to touch 
the extreme edge of the great questions which ho announced 
it was his special mission to handle and to shape. Hitherto 
he has had other things to think of. He has had foreign 
difficulties to settle; he has had overwhelming troubles in 
Ireland to encounter; and he had made up his mind to raise 
and dispose of a third pertinacious obstacle before ho 
gets to tho real business of Lis Ministry, and to obtain . 
a Houbo of Commons that will do his work quickly and j 
sharply when ho gives it tho tasks it has to despatch. Were 
it only for this last duty his presence wonld be indis- 
peosable. To persuade the Houbo of Commons to put 
itself in new fetters, and to abandon the traditions of 


centuries of independence, would be an almost hopeless 
undertaking, unless Mr. Gladstone was there' to give the 
prestige of his long Parliamentary lifj, to refine, to dis- 
tinguish, and to overawe, and to draw upon the vast experi- 
ence he gained when he too played with the weapons of 
obstruction. 

A Cabinet Conncil is to be held next week ; and Cabinet 
Councils, when they meet at this time of year, generally 
occupy themselves with what is to be the work of the 
coming Session. There are some pressing matters with 
which the Government must deal. There is the refornovv 
of Parliamentary procedure, whioh must take precedence 
of everything else. For Mr. Gladstone has announced 
that it is useless for him to propose any great measure 
until tho House has made arrangements for allowing great 
measures to bo carried through it with speed And certainty. 
Then there aro some measures of great, but not capital, 
importance which are standing over from last Session, 
and which the Government can scarcely allow to stand 
over any longer. Unless Mr. Bradlaugs is allowed to 
take tho oath at the beginning of the Session, the Go- 
vernment must try to give him the measure of general 
relief which it has promised him. Troublesome as 
this Bradlaugii business has been, tho course of a Par- 
liamentary Oaths Bill might give the Government less 
troablo than Bills that would provoke less excitement. 

In spite of Liberal abstentions, there would probably bo 
a majority sufficient to get tho Bill through the Com- 
mons ; and then, if it were rejected in the Lords, the 
Ministry might accept its rejection with some display of 
stout language, but not without a Bonse of secret satis- 
faction. There aro also remaining from last Session tho 
Bankruptcy Bill and the Election Bill. It would be 
scandalous if Parliament allowed another Session to pass 
without something being done to abate tlio abuses of the 
present bankruptcy law ; and the present House was tarred 
witli enough electioneering pitch at its commencement to 
make it anxious to show a zeal for the purity of future 
Parliaments. Neither of these measures can bo called a 
party measure. Conservatives aro as desirous as Liberals 
that the law of bankruptcy should be put on a decent foot- 
ing ; and no Conservative would deny that, if olections can 
bo made purer, they ought to be made pnrer. But it often 
happens that the measures most dilficmlfc to pass aro the mea- 
sures which do not belong exclusively to oither party. Tho 
principles are admitted, but a stumbliug-block is found in 
every detail. And measures liko a Bankruptcy Bill aud 
an Election Bill, if they do not excite the interest of par- 
ties, excite in an extraordinary way tho interests of indivi- 
dual members. There is not a representative of a commer- 
cial town who would not havo something special to say as 
to calamities in trade, and there is not a lawyer in the 
House who will not socrotly plume himself on the facility 
with which lie could pick a hundred holes in any Bank- 
ruptcy Bill which other lawyers havo framed. Few mem- 
bers have not the light of a sad memory to gnide them 
when responsibility for agency at elections is being dis- 
cussed, and many have erring but zealous friends whose 
errors and whose zeal will move them to com- 
passion when it is proposed to visit bribery with 
increased severity of punishment. Every one thinks 
ho has a right to speak on questions whioh are 
not party questions, and of which he has a peouliar and 
personal knowledge. It will bo interesting to observo 
how tho House of Commons decides to deal with Bills of 
this class when its new Bills are proposed to it. It is one 
thing to decide that party measures supported by the 
whole force of a Government and a majority shall not be 
arrested by wanton obstruction. It is another thing to 
determine that there shall bo artificial limits imposed on 
the discussions of measures in which numerous members 
take a keen personal interest, on which they have muoh to 
say, and which tlioy seek to amend and not to kill. And 
yet it would seem that any rules that are accepted must be 
general, and that tho sacrifice of free discussion to be 
effective must be wholesale. 

Beyond these preliminary or minor measures, whioh 
would fully take up au ordinary Session, there are the 
great and vaguo undertakings whioh the Liberal party has 
set itself to accomplish. Of the many with the prospect 
of which Liberal electors were once dazzled, there appear 
to be now three whioh have finally commended themselves 
to the attention of the Liberal leaders. These are a 
County Government Bill, a County Franchise Bill* and an 
English and Scotch l*nd Bill The time for a Gottniy Fran- 
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for ever go on exporting goods after she has shut herself 
oat from taking goods in return. In spite of occasional 
dorangcments, the balance of trade will in the end look 
after itaolf. In proportion as the decision or tho English 
Government indicates a healthy belief in this elementary 
economical truth, it will be likely to weigh with 
the now French Ministry. Great hopes soom to bo built 
in some quarters on the fact that M. Houyikr, who is a 
Fret? Trader, will probably bo ilio Minister of Commerce 
in M. Gamdktta's Cabinet. It is doubtful, liownvor, 
whether even a Ministry of Free Traders will be able to 
grant all the English demands. M. Guiretta may find 
himself strong enough in bis scat to conclude a treaty 
which shall bo really in advance of public opinion ; but ho 
stay not care to provoke opposition upon a matter in which, 
as it is non-political, he cannot count upon the fidelity of 
his political frionds. At all evonts, he will be in a bettor 
position to try tlie experiment if ho can assure the Cham- 
ber that tho English delegates have never retreated from 
the minimum which they first laid down, and that tho 
only choices open to him wore to conclude a treaty on 
those terms or to bring the negotiations to an end. If, 
on tho other hand, Sir Charles Dilke returns to Paris 
with a weakor version of the English demands, tho French 
Protectionists will bo tempted to infer that a treaty of 
some kind is a matter of life or death to this country; 
and that, if they only hold out long enough, the English 
Government will be forced to make further concessions. 
As there is no reason to suppose tlmt tho English Govern- 
ment thinks any treaty better than norm nt< ail, this would 
be a very misleading opinion to get into circulation. 


A LONDON MUNICIPALITY. 

T HE municipal incorporation of London is one of tho 
many schemes of demolition and reconstruction 
which are contemplated by tlie present Government. Any 
institution on which Mr. Gladstone fixes his atten- 
tion iB in imminent danger of tho fate which has 
befallen the Irish Church and tho Irish landowners. If lie 
finds time during his tenure of office to disestablish the 
•City of London, he will be eagerly supported by his 
-devoted majority, and perhaps by somo of his more 
thoughtless opponents ; yet it is strange that the vast 
population which is to bo the subject of tho proposed 
'experiment neither complains of a grievance nor suggests 
a lemedy. The agitation is promoted from without, 
and its motives nro almost exclusively political. Oub 
\of the innumerable clubs which are organized for 
■ apocial* purposes of destruction has, under tho titlo of 
the ""London Municipal Ho form Longue, undertaken to 
conduct tho agitation uutil it is taken in hand by the 
Government. A week ago tho niamigors assembled a 
few hundreds of persons iti the Jlolborn Town Hall to 
listen to speeohes which can have been but moderately 
exciting. A portion of the audience iqay perhaps have 
consisted of ratepayers, mixed up for the occasion with 
miscellaneous idlers. The League secured in Sir Airniuu 
HoduoUSB a chairman respectable in position and ability, 
•bat & zealous and active political partisan. There were two 
members of Parliament — Mr. Firth, who is the official 
leader of tho agitatiou, aud Mr. Ashton Dilke, principally 
.known as a member of tho most extreme or revolutionary 
section of tlie House of Commons. Tho inevitable Mr. 
.James Heal and Sir J. Bennett, who havo reasons lor dis- 
liking the Court of Aldermen, wore the only other known 
•attendants at the meeting. There is no reason to suppose 
that any of tho speakers represented in the smallest degree 
tho public opinion of any part of the metropolis. It may 
be added that, if any new illustration or argument was in- 
troduced, it has not been reported. Mr. Firth had 
heard that in ceitain houses there was insufficient drain- 
age. Mr. Beal once more propounded tho ingenious 
fiction that the City would lose nothing by admitting the 
whole of London to a partnership in its revenues and 
privileges. That the citizens should dcolino to be cajcdod 
by transparent fallacies is not surprising; but it might 
pushups have been expected that the erection of a central 
municipality would excite a warmer interest in the outer 
districts. Sensible householders, if they ever think of the 
subject, perhaps reflect .that, at the best, their local, affairs 
would be administered by the samo persons as at presont, 
under the name of Committees of tho Town Couucil, 
instead of Yesiries. The evil of rendering their interests 


absolutely subservient to political interests would be entirely 
novel. 

Sir Arthur Hobhoubb, with the easy indifference of a 
public speaker, persuaded himself for tbh occasion that 
municipal revolution was not a party question. "They 
“ all knew," he said, “ the fatal tendency which demands 
“ for improvements had to sink into the groove of 
“ ordinary party politics. He trusted this would not 
“ be the case with this question. There was no reason 
11 why it should bo. Surely a Conservative or Tory 
“ politician could demand an efficient govemmon^ for 
“ London without any sacrifice of his principles.’* Sir 
Arthur Hoihiouse would probably never have troubled han- 
sel f with tho question if ho had not, been a party candi- 
date for a metropolitan constituency. Ho must be well 
aware that tho Town Council or governing body would be 
olcctod by the ratepayers, without the slightest regard to 
administrative capacity, on the nomination of political 
managers. The Parliamentary representation of the 
metropolis sufficiently indicates the inevitable result. The 
cities of London and Westminster would elect Conserva- 
tive Town Councillors, and tho rost of the metropolis 
would give Sir Arthur Houhousk’s party an overwhelming 
majority. Mr. Gladstone boldly declared at the Guildhall 
that the provincial Corporations looked only to municipal 
interests, anil wero quite independent of party politics. 
It would bo presumptuous, if nob profane, to criticize any- 
thing which Mr. Gladstone may chooso to Bay; but his 
followers, even if they arc of tho rank of Sir Arthur 
Ho mi ouse, are not entitled to the same immunity. The 
scandalous monopoly which Mr. Chamberlain and his 
frionds have established at Birmingham ought to silonbo 
the advocates of a vast London municipality when they 
profess to believe that it would be independent of politics. 
The same results would follow from the samo causes. At 
present tho members of tho Common Council and the 
Aldermen are, iu almost all instances, elected without 
reference to their political opinions. Tho Vestries also 
represent local interests, and they in turn elect the Metro- 
politan Board of Works without inquiry into tueir political 
opinions. 

Mr. Beai/h League probably still adheres to the outlines 
of an elaborate Bill drawn a yoar or two ago by some 
ambitious amateurs, of whom Mr. Firth was tho only 
metropolitan member. A slight and significant indication 
of the nature of tho Bill is furnished by tho titlo, according 
to which it purports to create a Municipality of Loudon. 
Tho word Corporation is shorter aud more idiomatic, and 
it describes all existing municipal bodies in Great Britain; 
but Municipality is, for somo unknown reason, thought to 
be a liner term. The simultaneous creation of a county of 
London was more conformable to precedent, though its 
practical object is not apparent. According to tho Bill, 
forty municipal districts wero each to elect six members 
of the Municipal Couucil, which might as well be called 
a Town Council, or a Common Council. The details 
of tho project are not worth considering until it has 
been adopted by the Government. It may be hoped 
that Mr. Gladstone, if ho introduces a serious mea- 
sure, will not borrow from Mr. Firth the proposal of 
transferring to the new Corporation tho control of the 
Metropolitan Police. It might be dangerous to give 
an independent potentate residing at the seat of govern- 
ment the commaud of a disciplined force of ton or twelve 
thousand men. Tho City Police, though it is well 
organizod, is insignificant in numbers; while the Metro- 
politan Police obeys the orders of the Home Secretary, 
who appoints its officers. Several years have passed since 
the tranquillity of Loudon has been Beriously threatened 
by political agitation ; bat at the time of the Hyde Park 
disturbance much alarm would have been caused if tho 
police had been at the disposal of a corporate body which 
might perhaps have sympathized with the rioters. Tity 
London police is now useful as a reserve to the county 
and borough police in all parts of tho kingdom, and 
it is charged with the maintenance of order at popu- 
lar resorts such as Epsom and Ascot. It would* be > a 
strange anomaly to allow such services to bo regulated 
by tho repsesentatives of London ratepayers, " fa tif§ 
as m many other respects, tho analogy of the ^p{$- 
vinoial corporations is deceptive. Neither Liyafpp^ 
nor Birmingham is the seat of government; and 
largest Northern city contains only a sixth or eighth 
part of tho population of Loudon. The Lord May % fw^ 
might bo a demagogue, would be the loos! rn}*fe^4 
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community equal in numbers to the inhabitants of 
Scotland. 

The experiment of a single municipality has been tried 
in Paris and iJew York, which are, after London, the 
largest existing capitals. The Paris Municipality has 
promoted one sanguinary civil war, and it causes constant 
anxiety to the national Government. The democratic 
Corporation, of New York carried corruption and em- 
bezzlement to a height which has never before or since 
been equalled. When the chief criminal was at last 
prosecuted, ho lost none of his popularity with the 
Iriph and indigenous rabblo which had shared his ill- 
gotten gains. At this moment tho municipal taxation 
of New York, imposed by a majority which pays no 
taxes, is almost intolerably oppressive. Tho local ad- 
ministration is as inefficient as it is costly. The dis- 
creditable proceedings of tho Dublin Corporation within 
the last few days may convey a warning to party inno- 
vators. Dublin is, indeed, not unwieldy in size ; hut it 
is tho seat of a provincial Government with which tho 
Corporation 1ms friendly or hostile relations. The in- 
famous proposal to confer tho freedom of tlio City on Mr. 
Parnell would perhaps in any other caso have been re- 
garded by Mr. Gladstone ns & proof of exemption from 
political influence. The resolution was only defeat c< 1 by the 
casting voto of the Mayor; and tho opponents of tho 
motion liavo since been subjected to the grossest indignities. 
If London really requi ml municipal institutions, there is 
much to be said for Mr. Mill’s plan of incorporating the 
Parliamentary boroughs. Several of them are as populous 
as tho great provincial towns, and some of them have a 
kind of civil unity which is unknown to tho metropolis 
at largo. The measure would probably not bo grand 
enough or sufficiently democratic to attract Mr. Gladstone’s 
sympathy ; but it would supply all the benefits oL' a single 
municipality, while it would be free from many objections 
to the larger scheme. Air. Kurin is naturally enamoured 
of his own proposal, and the greater part of his speech at 
tho Holborn meeting was directed against tho compara- 
tively moderate proposal. It is not known in what order 
the disestablishment of the Corporation stands in Mr. 
Gladstone’s list of urgent measures. The fato of tho City 
may bo postponed, but it will scarcely bo averted. 


THE AUSTRIAN RED BOOK. 

T HE Austrian Rod Book, or Foreign Oflico Report, lias 
excited somo attention both in England and on tho 
Continent, though tho transactions which it records liavo 
boen for some time completed. Baron Haymeljle, who 
probably superintended the compilation of documents 
before his death, deserves credit for prudence and for 
courtesy iu excluding the correspondence which related to 
Mr. Gladstone’s wild denunciation of Austrian policy. 
Tho abject apology afterwards made to Count Karolyi 
famished an excuse or reason for suppressing ono of tho 
most singular episodes in modern diplomatic history. 
Probably tho expression of Mr. Gladstone’s passional c 
antipathies was not forgotten in tho more practical dis- 
cussion which followed. Tho Austrian Government un- 
willingly consented to join in the naval demonstration at 
Dulcigno ; but when the most heroic race of moss-troopers 
in Kuropo had been placed in possession of tho coded 
territory, the avoidance of war seems to have been mainly 
owing to the resolute moderation of Baron Haymerle, who 
accurately represented tho feelings and opinions of his 
countrymen both in Austria and in Hungary. Lord 
Granville proposed that Turkey should be forced into 
the surrender of Thessaly and of tho greater part of 
Epirus by an occupation of Smyrna and by the sequestra, 
tion of the Customs duties of tho port. Russia, as iu 
©very othor stage of t-lio proceedings, cordially concurred 
in the policy of an ally who was serving Russian interests 
with unaccountable zeal. Prince Bismarck apparently left 
the conduct of tho negotiations to Baron Haymerle, who 
at last assented to the English proposal, though he 
deolined to take part in an operation directly hostile to 
Turkey. The backwardness of Austria, and the ultimate 
opposition of Franco, fortunately prevailed over Mr. 
Gladstone's dangerous policy. Tho olaims of Grocce were 
afterwards partially satisfied as a result of peaceful nego- 
tiations, and the complete dissolution of Turkoy was once 
more postponed. It appears from the Red Book that at 
the end of x88o thg, Austrian Ambassador informed his 


Government that the Sultan seemed to be resolved on 
war. Ho may perhaps have calculated on the inevitable 
extension of tho quarrel which Mr. Gladstone would 
willingly have fastened on Turkey alone* 

In one of the most romarkable of tho published des- 
patches Lord Granville euunciatos a sound proposition 
which his Govornmont has on other occasions either for- 
gotton or directly repudiated. Ho points to tho lesson 
which, ho says, is taught by history, that nothing is to be 
obtained from Turkoy but by force or by threats of force. 
With a bolder generalization, he adds that “ ho does not 
“ bolievo in diplomatic action without coercion in reserve." 
No doctrine can bo moro ontircly sound, or more utterly 
inconsistent with tho principles and tho practices of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues. Tho range of diplomatic 
action wnst be narrowly restricted if it is only otlioacions 
when fivo or six Great Powers aro leagued against, ono 
adversary who is not a match for tho weakest of their 
number. In less simple cases the English Government, 
not having coercion in reserve, has not attained groat 
diplomatic success. During tho rapid extension of Russian 
power to tho borders of Afghanistan, it has been obvious 
to all tho world that only one of tho parties concerned has 
had coercion in reserve. In tho sumo despatch, Lord 
Granville scarcely shows liis usual respect lor diplomatic 
propriety when be remarks that tho present English 
Govornmont did not invent any of tho pending questions, 
but inherited them all. In dealing with foreign Powora, 
the English Government ought to assn mo its own con- 
tinuous unity. It was not thebusincss of Baron Haymerle 
to take official notice of tho retirement of Lord Beacons meld, 
or of tlio accession to oflico of his bitter enemy. Tho 
moaning of tho phrase apparently is that tho Berlin Treaty 
was concluded by tho Into Government, and that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues had no choice but to exo- 
cuto tho provisions of tlio treaty. Tho fallacy of tlio 
implied argument is sufficiently shown by tho reluctance 
of Austria, Franco, and Germany to enforce tho perform- 
ance of stipulations to which, in common with England 
and Russia, they were parties. Mr. Gladstone himself 
only made naval demonstrations in support of thoso 
articles of tho treaty which happened to command his 
sympathy. Housed neither force nor rhetoric to secure to 
the Turkish Government tho stipulated possession of tho 
passes of tho Balkan, or tho virtual sovereignty of East 
Roumelia. 

In somo of his despatches Baron Haymert.e adds tho 
weight of his authority to tho reasons which have been 
frequently urged against further aggression on Turkey. 
Tho Austrian Minister was well awaro that tho permanent 
maintenance of tho Turkish Empire may prove imprac- 
ticable ; but he was not disposed to precipitate tho catas- 
trophe, and he could perhaps scarcely understand tho 
sentimental lmtrod which Mahometanism produces in tho 
minds of sympathizers with Oriental Christianity. As 
Baron Haymeulu truly said, no European tribunal has yet 
declared what should occupy the vacancy to bo caused by 
tho disappearance of the Turkish Empire. It was perhaps 
a bold figure of speech to describe us an Areopagus, or as a 
court of justice), an assemblage of eager aspirants to par- 
ticipation in tlio division of the spoil. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, regards with impartial cotitidonco and attachment 
tho rival races on which he would willingly confer the 
coveted inheritance ; but Baron Haymerle foresaw tho 
contests which would ensue between Russians and Alba- 
nians, and between the Slavs and tho Greeks. Conflicts of 
tho kind would probably havo broken out by this time 
if tho unauthorized award of tho Berlin Conference 
had been fully executed by tho cession to Greeco of 
Janina and of tho neighbouring districts of Epirus. 
The English Government, after the success of the naval 
demonstration, robed on the plausible calculation that the 
same causes would elsewhere produce similar effects. Tho 
Turks had in tho matter of Montenegro submitted 
to a threat of forco, and it was possible that they might bo 
still more effectually frightened by the occupation of 
Smyrna and tho soiznre of tho Customs revenues. It 
was nevertheless necessary to consider the alternative. 
If the Sultan had on such provocation declared war, it 
would havo been necessary either that England should 
maintain the quarrel, or that reliance should bo placed 
on the ready aid of Russia. Evon in the enthusiasm 
of its early fondness for the new Government, the 
oountry would have been startled either by the pro- 
secution of a war in which no English interest 
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was concerned, or by the encouragement of Russian 
designs for striking a final blow against Turkey. To 
a result which is, ou the whole, satisfactory it appears 
that Anstrian prudonco largely contributed ; but there is 
no reason to deny that Mr. Gladstone’s readiness, for once 
in his career, to second diplomacy by war had probably 
much influence in procuring the final cession of Thessaly 
by the Porte. The professions of moderation and universal 
good will with which he frequently garnishca his speeches 
are of tnore doubtful efficacy. 

In diplomatic publications it is always possiblo that the 
most interesting matterfl may have been omitted. If it is 
true that a proposal made by Prince Bismarck for an 
offensive and defensive alliance was declined by the Eng- 
lish Government, there can be little doubt that Austria 
was a party to tho overture ; bat the negotiation must 
uocossarily have boen socrot, if it is not to bo regarded as 
apocryphal. Such an alliance would have been equivalent 
to a breach between England and a nearer neighbour, with 
whom it is more indispensable than with any other Power 
to maintain friendly relations. The silence of the lied Book 
on projects of aggression which have lately boon attributed 
to Austria may perhaps bo equally inconclusive. A medi- 
tated advance on Salonica would certainly nob have boen 
published for thp information of friends and enemies. It 
was against such a project that Mr. Gladstone’s defiance 
was originally directed ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that his discourteous ory of “ bauds oil ” in any way 
afleoted the policy of Austria. An anonymous writer, 
professing a knowledge of tho secret policy of Europe, 
lately undertook to oxposo an elaborate schomo of 
Austrian aggrandizement which involved, as ho suggested, 
political and commercial danger to England. That the 
possessor of Bosnia should hereafter seek access to 
the coast of the iEgean is not wholly improbable; 
lmt, when the occasion arose, the Austrian Govern- 
ment deprecated, and m great measure prevented, the 
territorial changes which might have facilitated tho acqni- 
sitipn of Salonica. Even if the port woro in possession of 
Austria, English commerce with tho Levant arid with 
India might perhaps continue to thrive. Tho schomo of 
an Austrian alliance with Graeco lor tho purpose of ex- 
cluding England from the Mediterranean is remote and 
not altogether intelligible. During tho negotiations of 
last year it was England, and not Austria, which labuurod 
to extend tho boundaries of Greece. A long time must 
( lapse, and many changes must take place, before Austria 
is in a position to compete with England in trade or in 
commercial shipping. According to tho contention of tho 
alarmists, encouragement of the trade of Salonica would 
bo injurious or ruinous to England. Tho harbour is 
already there, but probably tho Turks do little to profit by 
its local advantages. In Austrian hands it would perhaps 
flourish better ; but it has not boon tho policy of England 
to discourage the formation or improvement of ports. 

% 

THE TOPE AND THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 

T II HE meaning assigned to Mr. Errington’s visit to Rome 
is excellently calculated to set the more fanatical 
Protestantism of the oountry in a flame. It is rumoured 
that the Government are actually thinking of accrediting, 
thpugli in an informal way, an English Minister to tho 
Pope. It was bad enough that this should bo done when 
the Pope was a secular prince ; but oven Exoter Hall could 
see that, so long as it pleased Providence to lcavo Anti- 
christ in possession of certain temporal dominions, tho 
fact had to bo recognized, however repulsive it might bo 
to pious minds. Now that the temporal sovereignty has 
boon overthrown for more than ton years, and tho Pope iB 
universally recognized outsido his own palaco as neither 
more nor less than the chief of tho Romun Catholic 
religion, the apparent compliment paid to that roligion by 
accrediting a Mmister to its head would bo more signi ficant, 
and consequently more irritating. Why, it will bo said, 
should England have diplomatic relations with the chief of 
tho Italian Roman Catholics, rather than with tho chief, if 
there be one, of the American Baptists or of the Polish 
Jews ? There is an obvious answer to this question ; but 
as it is one the force of which cannot be appreciated without 
some slight share of common sense, it cannot be expected 
to carry conviction to Exetor Hall. The reason for main- 
taining an English Minister at Rome, supposing that one 
yore maintained there, would fa that the rope exercises a 


considerable authority over a large number of British sub- 
jects, ineluding some of the most troublesome among the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. If any Protestant 
ecclesiastic, exercising os much autborityfaer his spiritnal 
flock ns the Pope exeroises over Roman Catholics, had some 
millions of adherents in Great Britain and Ireland, it would 
undoubtedly bo expedient to keep a representative near him. 
The reason why we pass over the heads of every Protestant 
body abroad, and then begpn to hesitate whether we ought 
not to resume diplomatic intercourse with the Pope, lies in 
the fact that foreign Protestant bodies are not oocumonioal 
in their organization, whatever they may be in the names 
they give to their assemblies. To an American Baptist an 
English Baptist is nothing more than a foreigner who 
happens to hold a form of croed closely allied to his own. 
Tho two stand in a position of complete mutual inde- 
pendence. No authority is claimed on the one side, and 
no obedience rendered on the other. Where Roman 
Catholics aro concerned the case is altogether different. 
The action of Englishmen professing that religion is in- 
fluenced in a great number of ways by orders given and 
words uttered in an Italian palace. It doeB not matter a jot 
whether any of the ground outside that palace belongs to the 
ecclofiiastic who issues these orders or speaks these words. 
HiB importance is not determined by the number of aores 
or square miles of which he is nominally sovereign. It 
depends upon tlio extent of his real sovereignty ; and, in 
measuring this, the two things to bo taken into account 
are the character of tho spiritual influence he exerts and 
the number of persons over whom it is exercised. 

Prom both these points of view tho Pope is still a very 
great personage, and as such it might often bo useful to 
the English Government to bo able to communicate with 
him freely through properly accredited agents. When 
Belgium abolished the Legation at Rome, or when the 
French Left profess their desire to follow their neigh- 
bours’ example, Englishmen can 6eo that for a Govern- 
ment to deprive itself of any kind of information 
that may be useful to it is simply to spito itself. 
No matter what the vices of tho Roman Catholic 
religion may be, it is still the religion of most Irishmen, 
of many Canadians, and of a considerable number of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. With all these, tho Popo’s 
word has very great weight upon all subjects connected 
with religion. It is consequently of some moment that 
tho English Government should know exactly what 
directions the Pope gives on theso matters, and, still more, 
that it should bo in a position to ensure that he does 
not speak without accurate knowledge of tho facts to 
which his words relate. Very often, no doubt, tho ques- 
tions upon which the Pope is moved to address his spiritual 
subjects do not touch secular affairs. But occasionally 
they may touch them very closely, and exceptional oc- 
casions aro precisely those to which diplomacy is in- 
tended to apply. Tho last twelve months in Ireland 
ha vo been eminently a case in point. Tho Pope was 
anxious to know the meaning of the land agitation in 
Ireland, and ho naturally looked for what he wanted to the 
Irish bishops in Rome. According to a contemporary, 
tho result of their explanations was, as might have been 
expected, to givo tho Pofe a vory much more favourable 
opinion of tho Land League and its doings than ho would 
have formed if tho evidence at his disposal had been less 
one-sided. But for a letter from Sir George Bowyer, 
declaring that, if Catholicism became associated with the 
outrages that wero being committed in Ireland, English 
public opinion would becomo as anti-Papal as it was fifty 
years ago, ho might have remained undisturbed in this 
conviction. If wo had had a representative at the Vatican, 
the Pope would not have had to depend for accurate news 
about tho state of Ireland upon a chance letter addressed 
to ono of his attendants. The Minister would have taken 
care to kcop tho Pope thoroughly informed as to the 
relations of tho Land League with the Government and 
tho people, and the Pope would have known to whom 
to address himself if at auy time he wanted farther expla- 
nations. 

Advantageous as diplomatic intercourse with the Vatiean 
might have proved from the point of view of the paeifioa- 
tiou of Ireland, it does not follow that the benefits in 
question still admit of being realized. When diplomatic 
intercourse has long been suspended, its renewal will 
naturally be read in the light of contemporary 'politics. * It 
will be arsrued that the object of the English Government 
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of English affairs, but to oome to an understanding with 
him on tho specific controversy in which the Irish Roman 
G&tholio dergv * have taken so prominent a part. It 
would be nseless to deny the a priori advantages of 
coming to snch an understanding. If by so doing 
we coaid dissociate the Irish bishops and priests from 
the agrarian conspiracy, we should at all events have 
deprived our adversary of a very powerful ally. It 
is very doubtfnl, however, whether at this particular 
juncture tho re-establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican would not havo tho very opposite results to 
those looked for. The Roman Catholic bishops have dis- 
covered, as it was all along certain that thoy must 
discover, that tho orders of tho Land Lcaguo directly con- 
tradict the Ten Commandments. Thoy were quite ready 
to give thoir approval to tho cry of Fair Rents, but they 
are not willing to see that cry dovolop into one of 
J¥b Rents. If this unwillingness wero likely to he con- 
firmed and strengthened by tho establishment of more 
intimate relations between tho Pope and tho English 
Government, it might be well worth the while of tho 
Government to try the experiment. Though the in- 
fluence of the .Roman Catholic clergy is not what it 
once was in Ireland, and though its weakness in this 
particular matter has repeatedly been proved, it is 
still a very considerable addition to tho side with which 
it allies itself. Now for tho iirst time it is showing 
some inclination to ally itself with tho friends of honesty 
and public tranquillity. Rut nothing would be so likely 
to check any such inclination on the part of tho Roman 
Catholic clergy ns the knowledge that it would be set 
down by their flocks to the receipt of orders from Rome to 
back up tho English Government. Nothing would bo so 
certain to make tho clergy bated in Ireland, and conse- 
quently nothing would bo so likely to set them upon 
evading obedience by every means in their power. If 
there is any value to the English Government in tho op- 
position of the Irish bishops and priests to tho recent 
policy of tho Land League, this value will bo altogether 
destroyed if it can bo said with any show of truth 
that they aro condemning this policy, not because 
it is contrary to good morals, but because they havo been 
bidden to condemn it by u Popo who wants to obtain the 
favour of the English Government. The support of tho 
Roman Catholic clergy at this crisis will be worthless if 
it is not spontaneous, and nothiug would discredit its 
spontaneity so much as a renewal of diplomatic relations 
botwcon England and the Pope. It* may possibly bo a wise 
Step to tako by and by, when Ireland is quiet.; it cannot 
be a wiso stop to tako now, when Ireland is disturbed. 


OFFENDING CHILDREN. 

T HE Home Secretary lias turned aside for a moment 
from the congenial jokes of political strife to tho 
dreary realities which specially belong to the department 
with which ho is accidentally associated. In opening a now 
Industrial School at Cockcrmonth Sir William IIaltoumt 
spoke his mind about a class of offenders which tho 
increasing tenderness of publics opinion makes it daily 
more difficult to deal with. The fashionable theory for 
some time past has been that children do no wrong. 
They do things which would bo wrong in other people, 
but they are not to blame tor doing them. They may 
destroy property or endanger life; they may pull up 
flowers, break windows, or stick lighted matches into hay- 
stacks ; thoy may throw stones at passing t ruins, or place 
any iron bare that they find lying about across a lino of 
railway; but it is not their fault. If their parents aro 
living, it is they who aro mornlty responsible for their 
children’s errors. If their parents are dead, it is un- 
reasonable to expect orphans to bo any better than thoy 
sbonid be. It is no wonder that, this stato of things 
should drive magistrates to despair. If they Jot an 
offending child go, they have an unpleasant consciousness 
that hie exploits will evoke a host of imitators. If they send 
him to prison, they are not at all sure that ho will not come 
out worse than ho went in — not to mention the probability 
that the sentence will bo remitted by tho Homo Secretary 
almost before tho local newspapers have hud time to de- 
nounce the unpaid justices for passing it. Sir William 
HabcOURT is bound to do something towards amending 
t his state of things, and it is to be hoped that tho Cumber- 
land magistrates weftt hom* a little happier thau thoy 


came out. Ho could only, it is true, indicate tho changes 
which ho would havo liked to make this yoar ; but, as thoy 
aro also tho changes which ho proposes to make next year 
provided only that he can tind time, a sanguine country 
goutleman may easily persuade himself that the worst is 
over, and that by next August at latest he will havo the 
means of dealing to some purpose with offenders even of 
tho tondorcst ago. Weak as this ground of confidenco 
may be, it is more trustworthy than tho statistics by which 
tho Home Secretary sought to make out that jnvonilo 
crime is decreasing. It may readily bo believed that the 
number of children under fourteen years of ago who aro 
daily returned to tho Homo Office as b.dng inmates of 
prisons is very much less than it was. Nowadays a magis- 
trate who has any regard for his own comfort will take 
very good care not to send a child under fourfceon to 
prison. Even he, however, may not think the offence 
deserving of live years’ detention in a reformatory, and, 
as there is virtually no third alternative, ho probably dis- 
misses tho lioy with a reprimand which is scarcely to be 
distinguished from an intimation to all whom it may 
concorn that, if thoy choose to do likewise, they may du 
bo with entire impunity. This is tho Btate of things which 
Sir William IIauoouut oddly described as one of which 
theru is now “ very little practically to complain.” 

Fortunately, though the Home Secretary thinks thoro 
is little to tind fault with in a system which leaves 
children to do pretty much what they please, he is willing 
to put even that Wtlo straight. ’The changes in the law 
which lie has nndertuken to introduce would undoubtedly 
effect n ve»ry real improvement in the existing methods of 
dealing with mischievous children. Ho proposes, iu the 
first place, to give magistrates the power of locking up a 
boy for twenty-four hours and giving him a sound 
whipping. If the tender-hearted philanthropists who 
hold that there is something essentially degrading in the 
contact with a birch rod will allow this punishment to bo 
inflicted, it will go a long way to improving matters. 
jMost boys are foml enough of mischief to do it, if thoy 
aro nut* afraid of the consequences. As it is, the nominal 
consequences are so severe that they are very seldom 
realized. A boy knows that those of his companions who 
have been curried lv <»re the magistrates for soino act of 
unprovoked miM-hici have come hack no worse off than 
they went, mid lie naturally draws tho moral that ho may 
give himself tho same amusement, with no undao anxiety 
as to the result. 1 1 will bn different if, between thedeparture 
to court and the return, twenty-four hours’ confinement 
and a sound whipping has boon interposed. Tliero is no 
reason why a penalty of this nature and amount should 
not be inllicted impartially upon every offender ; and, by 
the time this has boon done for a year or two, tlio enjoy- 
ment of doing mischief will probably bo very much lessened. 
In towns, at* all events, a fuw cells might bo attached to 
tho Police Courts, and in them a br>y who had been sen- 
tencod to ho whipped might compare in solitndo tho pain 
V»f the stripes with the pleasure for which the stripes had 
been iucuirod. In tho ease of older boys, howevor, a 
somewhat longer sentence than twenty-four hours might 
have to bo passed, and then another of Sir William 
Hakooult’s suggestions might usefully bo adopted. There 
are degrees even in childish offences, and if a wcok or a 
month parsed under pretty sharp discipline would bo suffi- 
cient to make a boy careful not to offend again, it is plainly 
bad economy to send him to a reformatory for fivo years. 
What seems to he wanted is a kind of correctional ward, 
which for convenience sake might, bo attached either to a 
reformatory or to au industrial school, but which, except 
locally, should not form part of either. To- these wards 
children might ho sent for short, terms without any risk 
of being demoralized by contact with older offenders, and 
without incurring the specific disgrace which belongs to 
imprisonment. In this, as in many other instances, the 
deterrent effect of punishment lies mainly in its certainty, 
and nothing does more to diminish certainty thun a want 
of proportion between the offence and tho penalty. So 
long as a judge must make his choice between two in- 
appropriate sentences — one which is in excess of 
wlmt tho c.iMi demands and one which falls short 
of it — tho prisoner may always hope that ho will 
got loss than he deserves rather than more. * Of course 
if sentences of detention for short periods in correctional 
Wards are to become tbe rule iu dealing with tdiildish 
offenders, tho provision of these wards must not be left to 
chance. They must be built in sufficient numbers, at the 
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cost of the community. It would probably be found expe- 
dient for the central Government to take the burden upon 
itself, and thus to insure that uniformity of management 
and discipline which has been introduced, with suck ex- 
cellent results, into the county gaols. 

Still, when all tbeso improvements have beon effected, 
there will remain offoncos which can hardly bo visited with 
any justice upon the actual offender. It is easy, no doubt, 
to exaggerate the amount of responsibility which parents 
ought to bear for the acts of thoir children. Tlio fathor is 
UBnally at work all day ; and, if the mother is also at 
work, tho children may bo little better than orphans. 
Among the very poor personal caro of children is a 
luxnry which they can seldom afford. The utmost 
that both parents can do is to support tho family by 
tlieir united labour, and before tho paramount necessity 
of keeping body and soul together all other considera- 
tions disappear. There are other cases, however, in 
which the children’s faults may plainly bo traced to tho 
carelessness of tho parents ; and when these faults assume 
a* form of which tho law is obliged to take cognizance, it is 
to© parent, not tho child, that ought to be punished. It 
would hardly be expedient to extond ibis principle to cases 
in which the offender must suffer in person ; but it should 
‘be universally applied wherever the penalty is a fine. A 
fine imposed on a child is necessarily paid by the parent if 
it is paid at all ; while, if it is not paid, tho alternative im- 
prisonment is borne by the child. Thoro is thus a very 
great inequality in tho trcalizrcftLl, j> 1 i ’Childish offences, 
according as those who commit them are tho children of 
very poor or of moderately well-to-do parents. Sir 
William IIajscoukt proposes to remedy this by imposing 
tho fines directly upon the parent, and taking power to 
levy them cm his goods. Offences which arc not serious 
onough to condemn those guilty of them to a long period 
of detention in a reformatory school will thus be divided, 
according to their degree of hoinonsness, into those which 
touch tho parent’s pocket and those which touch tho child’s 
person. This would certainly bo a very great improvement 
upon tho existing classification. 


TIIE COUNTRY OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

A FINE old timbered farmhouse standing close by the church- 
yard in the pretty Warwickshire village of Dunchurch is 
still known in local tradition as Guy Fawkes’s house. It. was 
hero that Oatesby and his associates lmd arranged to meet before 
the hunt which was to be tho pretext for their gathering, and 
hither tho leaders hastened on tho news of Fawkes's arrest, to bo 
deserted by all but thuso who were too deeply involved to hope 
for mercy. The village, a famous posting-station in the old days, 
stands on the high road between London and Birmingham, on the 
dirow of a lino of low hills. Haines Brook, which here forms the 
boundary of Warwickshire and Northamptonshire, winds along 
the valley below to join tho Learn between Wulseote and Kytes 
Hardwick. In the opposite direction, towards Coventry and Bir- 
mingham, the road runs for nearly three miles through an avenue* 
of magnilicont Scotch lirs, and where these end they are succeeded 
by elms which carry on the line for some two or throe miles more. 
The road hero passes by Dunsiuure Heath, where the great hunt 
to which Bigby invited the conspirators was to have taken place. 
It was tlpm a wild expanse of moorland, and in Dugdale’s time it 
was still, ho tells us, 4 * a don of thieves and lmmslayors, by whom 
the road from Coventro to Dundiurch wits much infested. ’ Dun- 
« church itself is the model of an English village; many of the 
houses and cottages are both old and beautiful, uud the more 
modern buildings, if they do not add to tho picturesque effect, are 
not for the most part of such a character as to interfere 
with it. Hoses grow luxuriantly on the clay soil, and in Bummer 
many cottages are completely covered with blossoms. The church, 
like many others in Wurwicksbiio, is of red sandstone. Tho tower, 
which is finely proportioned, has a turret in one corner, and 
slightly resembles the tower of Now College, Oxford, though it is 
on a fur smaller scale. The outside of the church is still beau- 
tiful, in spite of the modern addition of a vestry ; but in the inte- 
rior paint and plaster have douo their worst. In tho middle of the 
village stands the market cross, liauked by tho stocks which still 
remain as a terror to evildoers, though the children commonly use 
them for a vaulting horse, just as birds have been known to build 
their nests in scarecrows. The principal inn is named after the 
legendary Dun Gow of Warwick ; but of course this legend has no 
connexion with the name of the parish itself, which is of very 
much earlier origin, and is derived from tho hill upon whieh the 
village stands* The greater part of Dunchurch, ns woU ns of the 
adjoining parish of Billon, was granted in Stephen's reign to the 
monastery of Pipewell, in Northamptonshire, and the Grange 
stood on the boundary between the two parishes. . Its site is now 
occupied by a fine house in the Tudor style, built by Pugin for 
the Rumen Catholic family who were until lately the owners of 


the estate. The name Hilton Grange is still retained. Bilton 
Hall, a beautiful old bouse surrounded by tall elms, is interesting 
os having belonged to Addison, who occasionally lived there. His 
only daughter succeeded him, and died at the Hall in 1797. She 
must then bavo been nearly, if not quite, eighty years old, for her 
father died in 1719, after a married life of barely three years. The 
village, though smaller than Dunchurch, is perhaps even moro pic- 
turesque. It is not situated on any great thoroughfare, and so has a 
more secluded air. It is also comparatively free from the hordes of 
bicyclists from Coventry, who, tempted by* ten or twelve miles of 
level road, make Dunchurch hideous with dust and shouting on 
every fine Sunday in tho year. The lanes have broad margins of 
grass which no encroaching landowner has enclosed, and a pleasant 
sense of enso and leisure pervades the whole placo. The country 
round, though not so rich in beautiful scenery as the more westerly 
parts of Warwickshire, will still better please those who admire 
above all things an extensive view. From the tower at Dan- 
church one can soo for miles across the rich pasture lands of 
Northamptonshire, dotted here and there with spinneys and gorBB 
coverts. In this direction lies all tho bust part of the famous 
Pyle h Icy country, and tho meets at Lijbourne, Crick, and Yelver^ 
toft draw together fields numbering many hundred horsemen. 
But the absence of large woods, however well it may fulfil the 
requirements of fox-hunting, gives a certain monotony to the 
scenery, and the eye turns gladly southward towards the iwjijm of 
dark foliage which clothes tho high ground at Shuckburgh. To 
the west tho view is leas uniform. There is mom ploughed land, 
and therefore greater variety of colour. Woods, too, are larger 
ami more numerous. About a mile away on this side ia the 
beautiful park of Causlon, with its broad belt of fine old trees, 
ami the pretty cottage which does duty aa the Hall. To the 
south- west lie Frankton Wood, and the larger masses of troes 
which occur at intervals between Frankton and iStoneloigh. 
Beyond is tlio valley of the Avon, which contains, just in tnis 
part of its course, perhaps 11 greater number of picturesque water- 
mills than any equal extent of river elsewhere in England. 
Tho brocks winding slowly through the low-lying lands on their 
way to join the Avon are thickly fringed with reeds and bul- 
rushes, and hero and there a piece of marshy ground has been 
turned to good account as an osier-bod. Brown water-rats swim 
quickly to and fro across the stream, or sit on the broad leaves and 
gnaw the succulent stems of tho river plants : shy moorhens rush 
to the shelter of the bank whore some bush overhangs the water, 
ns one posses not quite noiselessly by ; and sometimes two or three 
wild duck, startled by the slightest sound, rise with much Bplaah* 
ing from a quiet pool among the reeds. 

The neighbourhood of Dunchurch abounds with memories of the 
old coaching days. Outside the villngo, on a road which joins the 
highway to Coventry with Walling Street, is the old “ Cock Hobin ” 
inn. It is now converted into cottages, but the solid walls and 
high-pi tclird roof remain. Still more famous is the u Blue Boar,* 
now n farmhouse, which stands on the Coventry road itself, about 
two miles west of Dunchurch. From this point we go on by 
lanes and bridle-roads past Wolston and Brandon to Combe 
Abbey, where the Princess Elizabeth was living under tho care of 
Lord Harrington at tho time of the Gunpowder Plot. Lingard 
states that, when the news of Fawkes’s arrest was brought to 
Dunchurch, the conspirators abandoned their design of seizing 
the Princess, and proceeded at onco on their desperate march into 
Worcestershire. This view, however, is contradicted by the 
annals of Coventry, which state that the attempt was only foiled 
by Lord Harrington’s foresight in conveying his ward within tho 
walls of the city, and keeping her there until the danger was 
over. This statement is confirmed by a contemporary authority 
whom Lingard and other writers seem to have overlooked. 
Within a few weeks from the discovery of tho plot, John Barclay, 
a Scotchman, tho author of tho Argents and of several polem- 
ical works, wrote a pamphlet entitled Series patefacti divinitm 
parricutii in tor Maximum llegem rcgnumque Britannia cogitati 
et instructs. The pamphlet is interesting in more ways than one ; 
but the passage yvhich chiefly concerns us at present is the 
following: — “Genorosos aliquot nobilissimi Harnngtonii equos 
rnpucmnt, fares inagis quam hofltes. Et pene parricidavum con- 
silium paiam ernt, voluisse sublato Rege et coufusis miserabili 
cnlaidiiute omnibus, Serenissimam Elizabethan! Regis filiam. qute 
Burlii educabatur, in potestate sua esse, earn deinde collocari 
nuptui, prout rerum status ot vel exterorum exigeret favor, 
vel metus urgeret. Sed populus ab eorum soelere aversus, 
quocunque se contulerant aut oppidorum aditu prohibe 
bant, aut etiam infestis nrmis abeuntes prosequeoantur.” 
The first sentence certainly implies that a raid was actually 
made upon Combe, and Coventry was no doubt one of the towns 
which refused to udinit the insurgents. 11 Burlii 19 must be a mis- 
print for *' Binlii,” ns Combe is in the parish of Binley, and the 
village is just outside the park.. The abbey was founded in the 
reign of Stephen for Cistercian monks, and its estates were granted 
by Edward VI. to the Earl of Warwick. Upon his execution 
they reverted to the Crown, and were afterwards granted to 
Robert Kelway, whose daughter married Sir John luurringten. 
Harrington was one of the first barons created by James t, and 
was entrusted, as we have seen, with the education of the Princess 
Elizabeth, whom he accompanied abroad on her marriage with the 
Elector Palatine. About the year 1617, the Combe estate 
changed bands once more, being ’bought by the executors Sir 
William Craven, Lord Mayor of London in 1610. Hie heirwaa 
created baron in 1627, and VJijunt Ugogton and Sett 
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of Graven fourteen years later. The estate has remained in the 
family ever etai*?, * The late Earl spent the last years' of his life 
in building a tyigniflcent new wing to the abbey ; but tho work 
wax left unfinished at his death, and has not since been continued. 
It is in the purest Gothic style, and is characterized by a rich 

S rofusion of material and a careful execution of the minutest 
etails which have not been too common in modern reproductions 
of ancient styles. Of the monastery itself nothing but a part of 
the cloisters remains. The abbey contains some fine pictures, 
chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools, including several very 
good Vandykes. Beyond their intrinsic merits, the greater number 
of the jpiotures are interesting ns having belonged to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. The first Earl of Craven came undar her notice when 
lighting in the Netherlands in the army of Princo Henry of 
Orange. She conceived a great regard for him, and, at her death, 
left him her books, papers, and pictures, thus renewing her early 
associations with the place where she hud been brought up. 

The pluce most closely connected with the history of the Gun- 
powder Plot is tho manor-house of Ashby St. Ledgers, in 
'Northamptonshire, which was then the principal snat of tho 
Gatesby family. It lies about six miles south-east of Dunchurch, 
near Crick railway-station. The estate came by marriage into the 
possession of John Cntesby at tho beginning of the reign of 
Richard II. The family escaped extermination in tho Wars of 
the Roses, and tho founder’s grandson, Sir William Catosby — tho 
“cat” of tho familiar couplet — died at Bosworth fighting for 
Richard III. He was attainted after his death ; but the attainder 
was reversed, and his estates were restored to liis heirs in 1495. 
Sir William, tho representative of the family iu Elizabeth’s reign, 
adhered to tho Romish faith, and was concerned in tho attempted 
rising under the Earl of Essex. However, he contrived to hand 
down hi 9 estates to his sou Robert. Ashby St. Ledgers was by 
no means the only estate owned by the Gatesby b in the midland 
counties. Their name is preserved in the little village of Gatesby, 
which lies just within the holders of Northamptonshire, a few miles 
south-west of Daven try ; aud among oilier manors which were at 
one time or another m the possession of the family was that of 
Lapworth, in tho west of Warwickshire, which was sold to Sir 
Edward Grovillo by this very Robert, no doubt to defray tho ex- 
penses of the plot. When tho 44 glans plumbea,” of which John 
Barclay speaks so exultiugly, had done its work, the Gatesby 
estates ot course escheated to tho Crown, and after several 
changes of ownership Ashby St. Ledgers was sold to John Ashley, 
in whose family it remained until the close, of tho eighteenth cen- 
tury. The house is a lino old gabled building ; but it lias been 
added to and altered from lime to time until it presents a some- 
what nondescript appearance. The most interesting feature of the 
place is a small chamber with a hay window, which is built over 
an old gateway separating tho house from the churCh. lloro local 
tradition says that Gatesby used to* meet the other leading con- 
spirators and confer with them about their plans. Perhaps lie 
sometimes pictured himself the Minister of a Gatholic king of 
Englaud. At any rate, wo may ho sure that he did not. anticipate 
the argument against his chances of success which is thus quaintly 
expressed in Barclay’s hexameters : — 

Quid perfida tela 

Abdcra, quid tantn componeru Hulphurti fulnum. 

Quid juvuL occulta* tot sciuiuu conderc llmninui ? 

Ah miM’ri prohibcLc minus. Sun minima novit 
Fulmen, ct in muguum nescit pcccare tonnntem. 


DE LU NAT ICO 1NQ U1REND 0 . 

T HE Homo Secrotnry has presented himself to the country in 
the light of an inspector of lunacy. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
it appears, had talked of the madness of the people, and Sir 
William Ilarcourt was particularly anxious to know what 
a lunatic people are like. So he went to stay witii Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, aud Sir Wilfrid and his guest weut down to 
Workington last Monday. On the previous Saturday at. Ooeker- 
mouth the Home Secretary had been non-political j but apparently 
lunatics do not understand this attitude. On the same day he had 
been highly complimentary to Mr. Percy Wyndham ; hut it seems 
that lunatics do not understand this kind of compliment cither. 
Sir Wilfrid is a very stark man, and he in his turn docs not 
understand guests who refuse to play the game ; so a field day 
had to be arranged at Workington, and the two celebrated jesters 
journeyed thither. The incidents of the journey are not recorded, 
but any one who appreciates the character of the two speakers will 
ut once understand the situation. There is a picluro in 
#lr&. l J *r kirn's Ball which represents the probable attitudo of the 
two to the life. 44 Jack Hubbard, that merry rogue,” is medi- 
tating an impromptu, and, according to Thackeray, meditating at tho 
same time on the bill which comes due next Thursday. It is not 
at all iikely that Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir William Harcourt 
meditated on any such subject as the latter ; but they must have 
been Sorely exercised as to the jokes which each was going to lay 
before the intelligent Working tomans. A great responsibility lay 
on each* Our contemporary the Spectator has decided that, ex- 
cept when the Home Secretary opens his mouth, d present e'eet 
bim ftni d$ tire. * “ You know how hard I am to move/’ as 
Smollett’s hero remarked ; nod it is no light thing to feel charged 
with the function of making some persons merry. On the other 
hand. Sir Wijjttd Lawton i|t^he world in general even more 


important than the Home Secretary as a living, walking, and 
speaking proof that Radicalism is not necessarily destructive of the 
merriment of England, Both of these merry men have been some- 
what under a cloud of late. The wheels of their chariots have 
somehow been taken off, and they drive them with exceeding 
heaviness. They “ jock wi’ deeficulty," obviously owing to the fhet 
that all the people round them aro utterly unable to jock at all* 
Too great a sense of responsibility has been Known in various re- 
lations of life to he fatal to tho otherwise undoubted powers of the 
responsible person. An ordinary speaker can get out a printed 
abstract of his s pooch beforehand, with “ cheers ” marked in brackets 
at tho proper places. But the laughing muscles of humanity are 
remarkably obdurate. Evon a West Cumbrian cinnot laugh at 
an impromptu unless it has at least the appearance of being an 
impromptu, and ho this resource was closod to tho two champions 
who wont down to Workington on Mouday to prove by jests 
that Radicalism is the only God and that Mr. Gladstone is his 
prophet. 

It can hardly surprise any one to find that tho Homo Secretary 
came out of tho valley of tho shadow of hoavy jokes, on the whole, 
the best.. Everybody knows tho proverb about 44 Tell me whom 
you live with"; mid Sir William Harcourt has, on the whole, 
the advantage of his host in point of association. No one can have 
with impunity tho United Kingdom Alliance perpetually around 
him. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s wit confined itself to such remarks 
as that Sir William Ilarcourt was 44 a big ’un,” that the air was 
“ heavy with Low tin* is/’ that Mr. l’ercy Wyndham was 44 a crafty 
old fox,’’ and that Mr. Cavendish Itentinck’s Christian names were 
George Augustus. Tho Workiugtoninns cheered, which was amiable 
of them, oud fc>ir Wilfrid was doubtless satisfied. Fortunately or 
unfortunately lor the Homo Secretary, he has not as yet inade v his 
home with Mr. 1 >.iw»on Burns. An uneasy sense that tho ears of 
Europe — and of ohr contemporary before mentioned — are upon 
him is often discernible in Sir William Ifarcourt’s eloquence 
nowadays. He seems to have pushed his jokes through a 
process of self-criticism, and not to bn satisfied with them. “It 
was not thus” (one fancies him meditating) “ that I jolted when 
I was not. convinced that Mr. Gladstone was the crown and flower 
of humanity." So the Home Secretary began his inspection of 
the luuacy of West Cumberland by a plea mi miscricurdiam. IIo 
had .a cold, aud the trains were lute. “The boy on his right ” — that 
is to Ray, Sir Wilfrid — would joke for them, lie (Sir William) was 
but a secondary performer. This, it is true, was only a preliminary 
canter. The relentless trainers and jockeys who had got hold of 
Sir William Harcourt were determined to have a real run out of 
him lbr their money, and a run they had. The Home Secretory 
began by comparing West Cumberland to Cyprus, and his ingenuity 
docs not soeiu in havo quite sulliced to persuade his hearers that 
this was a compliment. For, according to Sir William Ilarcourt, 
Cyprus is about the least respectable part, and still more, tho 
least profitable part, of tlio British dominions, and the WoBt 
Cumbrians oddly enough seem not altogether to havo appreciated 
tho comparison. Even after this brilliant paradox, the Home 
Secretary made a vain effort to throw up tho sponge, saying that 
41 tko public had had as much speaking lately as it knew what to 
do with.” 1 1 was no good ; ho had to go on. So ho told the 
West Cumbrians (as a private confidence never yet vouch- 
safed to any audience except themselves) that 41 London was not 
tho nation." This was cheered, and it seoms to havo inspired him 
with what was perhaps his happiest thought. 41 The late Govern- 
ment," ho said, “ fancied that they had discovered the elixir of 
political life." Tho pbm«o is not bad; but are there no other 
Governments which seem to have tho same fancy ? 44 The verdict 

of the country/’ said Sir William Ilarcourt, growing bolder ob he 
went ou, “is not unfavourable to Mr. Gladstone.” This waB on 
the 31st of October, aud the Home Secretary thought that his 
gicainnss was ripe. Next day thore came a killing frost, and, 
somehow or other, tho newspapers which since 1877, or there- 
abouts, liavu had enthusiastic articles on the lessons of tho muni- 
cipal elections, parsed them over without so much as a notice. 
However, it in.iy be admitted that tho Home Secretary could not 
know* this. A nmre remarkable statement followed. 44 The his- 
tory of England lor tho last fifty years/’ said tho speaker, 44 had 
been tho history of the Liberal parly, and lbr tho last five-and- 
twenty it had boon the hi a Lory of tho geniu 9 and character 
of Mr. Gladstone/’ It is pleasant to think what Englishmen of 
old would lmvo said if they had been told that the history 
of their country was nothing but the history of a single man. 
The idle mind Brains somehow to hear some far-off echoes 
of what was said two years ago about personal government, 
till it remembers that an unfortunate statesman with a bad cold 
and an inexorable host waiting to cap all his best things is not 
to be judged too hardly. As usual, time’s noblest offspring was 
his hist. Sir William — cold and host notwithstanding — had a 
44 crusher " for tho finale. If the policy of his party, he said, was 
as bad as it had boon represented, how was it that in the last 
fifty years England had not been utterly undone P Sir William 
seems to have an inadequate idea of his forefathers, and a 
something more than adequate idea of the powers of his own 
party. Tho cuilice of fifteen hundred years cannot be destroyed in 
fifty evon by the geuius and character of Mr. Gladstone, though 
fairness obliges us to admit that the genius and character of Mr. 
Gladstone have done a surprising amount of work in that direc- 
tion. After this tho seventh age of Sir William Ilarcourt’s 
eloquence was too much like the Shakspeaiian description to be 
dwelt upon. The Ground Game Act— 14 My little Bill, sir was 
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the evidence produced to prove the genius and character of Mr. 
Gladstone's Government, and the Homo Secretary remarked that 
“No man can contract himself out of it." Sir William Har- 
oourt is a lawyer, and lias tilled responsible positions in the 
legal hierarchy. * Hut if he will apply to any ordinary solicitor 
or banister, he will hour of a very simple plan for con- 
tracting himself, or anybody else, out of his favourite Act, 
which, to use the words of a competent witness, is “polishing 
bares off the face of the earth," and which only spares deer because 
(as Mr. L&bouchoro knows) they are “ winged game," and there- 
fore exempt from its provisions. 

It is impossible for any generous person to read these speeches 
without a profound sense of sadnoss. Miltonic, Virgiliiui, and 
Tennysonian reminiscences crowd upon the ini ml, and generally 
embody themselves iu a quantum mutaius ab ilia. The quotation 
does not apply to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who was heavy isk at his 
boat. But there was n time when Sir William 1 farcourt did not 
hold quite the same opinion about the genius and character of 
Mr. Gladstone, and when ho had no need to plead colds and tho 
lateness of trains. Tho Workington speeches make one think of 
that uncomfortable poem, Tim Lust Tournament . Thu spears are 
not broken in the orthodox manner, and, unfortunately, outside the 
lists there are competitors in tho unorthodox manner who must 
make tho veteran jousters a little uncomfor hiblo. When political 
argument resolves itself into talking about “tho air being heavy 
with Lowthers,” and “ Low there disappearing fast from civilized 
society," and “George Augustus Cavendish Hentiucks,” and suchlike 
things, ono somehow turns from Workington to Hull, from the 
setting to the rising stais of this lirmainent. If this sort of 
personality is to bp the political argument of the future, Lord 
Randolph Churchill can give points to the Home Secretary and to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. lie carries his audience more thoroughly 
along with him; ho linn higher game to ily at (fur the Radical 
“ Jockcrs," on tho whole, treat the leaders of their opponents not 
indeod with respect, but with a kind of distant semblanco of it, 
which seoms to imply more of fear than anything else), and he is 
not burdened with uuy traditions of a different style of warfare. 
Sir William Harcourt and his friends set the example of an 
entirely new kind of fighting in tlioir j 879-80 campaign. We 
shall not say, os an outspoken partisan has lately said, that the fight 
was won by “hard lying"; but it was certainly won by hard 
language. Now hard language is at the disposul of any one who 
bos a lively tongue, a certain amount of brains, and a determina- 
tion to win without too much scrupulousness about the means 
of winning. The strung man, in point of Billingsgate, only 
keeps his house until a stronger and younger than lie comes and 
casts him out. It is much moro comely, no doubt, to 
confine the combat to rapier thrust and parry; but if a 
worsted combatant take* to catching up stones and mud, and 
flinging thorn at his opponents, ho must not complain if stones and 
mad are flung back. Wc jiroler the rapier ; but that is a matter of 
individual pivdilestion. To judge the latest interchange of the 
coarser weapons, impartially and by rosultH, it must be decided, on 
the whole, that the juniors have it; and the most reasonable 
moral on the whole matter is “ Voua l’avoz voulu." Much allow- 
ance must of course be made for the natural incapacity of Giad- 
stonians puro And simple to umke a joke. lVrlmps when Liberalism 
has emancipated itsell from its temporary prison and lias returned 
to a freer air, it may be possible to find champions who can jest. 
At present such champions are old hands of very doubtful 
orthodoxy, whose neo-orthodox fervour seems somehow or other 
to have decidedly interfered with their faculty ’of joking. They are 
conscious of the fact, and have become ubusivo instead of jocular, 
and now they cry aloud to earth and heaven because control ment 
is met with coutrolmont. We are not much enamoured of the 
response, but it is just as well to remember who gave the challenge. 


TrilC ORDER OF CORPORATE REUNION. 

O UR readers may recollect our calling attention four yoatf ago 
to tho foundation of the mysterious Society which rejoices in 
the sonorous designation of tho “ Order of Corporate Reunion." 
A “Pastoral" liad then just been issued by the three nameless 
hierarchs who under such lofty titles as “ Bishop of Cacrleou,” 
and “ Provincial " of— wo forget exactly what— had assumed the 
leadership of the new communion. It was darkly intimated that 
those prelates whose new-lledged splendours were thus suddenly 
flashed on the world had secured somehow or other an epis- 
copal succession which combined the lines of nil the great his- 
torical Churches in Bast and West; but all particulars of name, 

a ce, and other detailed circumstances, were carefully suppressed. 

e obedience of the faithful throughout the Anglican communion 
was challenged for sees of more ancient dute and claiming a more 
legitimate jurisdiction than Canterbury or York, although tho first 
question likely to bo asked by those inclined to respond to the call 
—as to the antecedents and position of the unnamed personages 
who arrogated to themselves these august prerogatives— remained 
unanswered! It was only natural in the absence of authentic infor- 
mation that various reports should circulate as to who these now 
Bishops and Provincials really were. That they were tobefoundamong 
the clergy of the Established Church was plainly implied* And itsoou 
began to* be vaguely rumoured that Mr. A, had been seen in a 
purple cassock, and Dr. B. wearing an episcopal ring, or that 
the Vicar of C. was observed to pronounce the Benediction with 


three fingers extended and “ processed " about bis church with *s 
tine pontifical strut." It was confidently asserted in some quarters 
that at least two hundred incumbents had joined the nascent corn* 
in unity, and that there was no English diocese where it did not 
find representatives. And then there was mention made from 
time to time, in newspaper paragraphs ostensibly inspired 
but solemnly obscure, of Chapters or Synods, and occasion- 
ally scraps of liturgical or ritual oflicea published by au- 
thority found their way into the columns of these newspapers. 
Ono or two numbers also appeared at long intervals of the 
lleunion Magazine, which communicated from headquarters such 
fragments of information as tho public were deemed worthy to 
receive. But a heavy voil still nung over tho portftls of this 
Church of the Future, which may perhaps have been withdrawn, 
or partially withdrawn, for the initiated few who sought entrance 
to its Kicrod precincts, but was impervious to the outer world. 
Rumour in such cases is sure to be busy— -facta, infecta refort 
— and how much or how little credit should attach to tnese 
floating stories or surmises nobody could pretund to determine. At 
longth, however, a writer, who is avowedly a member and pre- 
sumably nu authority of the nowly-estftblislicd Church, has come 
forward to lift tho veil. In the October number of tho Nineteenth 
Century Dr. b\ G. Lee undertakes to instruct the general public on 
the nature and objects of this “ first open and systematic attempt 
to face bravely the dangers and difficulties of divisions," which, as 
he tells us, “ was founded quite recently, on tho 8th of September, 
1877." To be sure his revelation is quite as remarkable for what 
it omits an for what it contains, and we are left after all very much 
in tho dark on certain points ns to which one might suppose that 
any one anxious to find refuge for his soul in this new ark of safety 
would first of all require to bo satisfied. However, we must lie 
thankful for small mercies, and be content to make tho most of the 
modicum of enlightenment vouchsafed to us. 

Tho reasons for founding tho new Order are thus stated by Dr. 
Tiee, whose words shall bo given as they Btand to avoid Any risk 
of misapprehension. It will bo observed that in a general way 
they correspond with the causes usually assigned for the origin of 
the Tractarian movement in 1833. In eithor case dangers and 
ubusesin the English Church were alleged which callup for strenuous 
action on the part of her ministers and adherents, but whoreas the 
Tractarinns aspired to reform abuseB through the use and develop- 
ment of tho existing machinery, tho “ 0. C. K." — so far as we can 
gather — oilers an entirely new and independent machinery for the 
purpose. But that will appear moro clearly by ami by. Dr. Lee 
thuB expounds the raison d litre of his new community 

Tin*. origin of tho Order thus aro^c : — A certain number of persons within 
tho pale ol' the EitnblihhiiiL'iil realised keenly the clisl.11 "tofu I f.irt that those 
ruler* and guides who by their rank, olli -o, and opportunities, ought to 
have been actively endued in defending things spiritual within tlmt com- 
munity, were evidently doing nothing of tho kind : some of them, in fact, 
the very reverse. Many of the dfiuf rulers obviously defended little else 
than their own authority and temporal possesions. Church rates had 
been duly abolished ; the Conscience Clause deliberately allowed ; the 
Divorce bill had become law ; the Elementary Education Act lmd been 
passed ; and subsequently the whole machinery for any exercise of epis- 
copal jurisdiction throughout England efficiently destroyed, by tho simul- 
taneous abolition of the Canterbury Court of Arches, Lite Chancery Court 
of York, and all the episcopal and archidiaconol courts of each anti every - 
diocese at “one fell swoop, through the Netting-up of a new judge in a new 
court created alone by a recent Act of Parliament. They furthermore 
started with the assumption, if such it be, that tho divisions of the Refor- 
mation era, by which ilie English Church— cut off from visible communion 
with the rest of Christendom — has remained ever since isolated and im- 
potent because of its isolation, are a great practical curse, causing a vast 
wax to of energy, continual disputations, and still more divisions: and that 
no more pressing nor lofty duty lies before the baptised than active co- 
operation and earnest work to secure visible Corporate Reunion. 

But there was in fact another, and as he admits, still more im- 
portant, ground for the scheme adopted. The existing evils re- 
quiring to be remedied are summed up in tho Pastoral under six 
keadB, and it was, we are expressly told, “ mainly because of" the 
last two “that the policy of the O. G. Ii. was first formulated, and 
Afterwards duly defined and defended." These poiuts are thus laid 
down:— 

5. Uncertainty of sacramental status, arising from the long*continued 
prevalence of shameful neglect and carelessness in tho arlministrutiou 
of Baptism, contrary to the directions coutaincd in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

6. Want of an unquestioned Episcopal Succession. 

Tho grand difficulty therefore, to which wo shall have to retain 
rosently, was the doubtful validity of Anglican ordinations, 
leanwhile the formal establishment of the Society is described in 
some detail by the writer. It seems that in the summer of 1877 “ a 
solemn preliminary Synod was duly held in London, consisting of 
certain representative clergy of the Established Church, a Premotor 
JF'Vf/f*, [P] with a notary public." On this solemn occasion “ Maas 
in English according to the ancient Salisbury rite was said at 
daybreak, and nil present communicated." And the use of the 
•Salisbury— commonly, we imagine, called the Sarnm — rite — ».*. 
tho missal generally used in England before the Reformation-- 
was no passing accident. 11 This deliberate liturgical restoration was 
an avowed protest against the tyranny and injustice of those who 
bad robbed the national Church of its most sacral treasure, and had 
substituted for it the mongrel, mutilated, and bald service for the 
Lord's Supper now in public use." Moreover, the restoration 11 was 
effected for the 0 . 0 . It., by competent epirilml authority? We 
are told further that forms for the sacraments of Confirmation 
and Ordination and for giving Communion from the Reserved 
Sacrament were sanctioned by the same authority. Rut whit pro- 
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cisely that authority is, or wherein its competence consists, is not 
explained, After the initial Maas and Bynod all who could not 
produce satisfactory testimony of the validity of their baptism 
41 had that sacrament Administered to them sub conditions , and 
the Pastoral was carefully discussed and eventually adopted. 44 It 
is said to have been first promulgated about two months after- 
wards [why this sudden change from direct to indirect narra- 
tion PL on the morning of the foundation day, the 8th September, 
from the steps of St. Paul's Cathedral by competent authority, in 
the face of credible witnesses/' Perhaps this ceremony also was 
performed “ at daybreak.” The document “ wns then despatched to 
■all tho English bishops, deans, and proctorsin Convocation, to the Holy 
^Father, and to many distinguished Catholic prelates and theolo- 
gians in various countries ” and wo are further assured that “ its 
tone And terms secured a wide and almost universal commenda- 
tion." Except as regards the last point, the authority for which is 
not given, the procedure rominds one strongly of tbo tirst Btart of the 
Irvingite movement, when the new Apostles also presented their 
'Credentials to the Pope, and .to all the English, and we bolinvo 
many foreign bishops, as well as to all Christian Sovereigns. We 
pass over the long extracts from the Pastoral which follow, as the 
■ document was noticed in our columns on its first appearanco lour 
years ago. 

Our readers will have seen that the members of the new Order 
were conditionally baptized, and, inasmuch as baptism is an indis- 
pensable condition for the valid reception of all other “ sacraments 
which impart a character,” it follows of course that such of them 
as were clerics were next conditionally ordained. By tho way we 
notice here one or two little slips in l)r. Lee’s theology, if it is 
intended, as we may fairly presume it is, to be based on Tridentiue 
teaching. lie recounts ” Continuation, Orders, and Unction,” as 
the three 44 sacraments which impart a character.” According to 
the Council of Trent baptism should be substituted here for extreme 
unction, which lost does not impart a character, and therefore may 
be, and often is, repeated. We are told again that “ thero is no 
other door or way of entrance bosidcs [baptism] except the 
Baptism of Blood — i.e. martyrdom.” Tho Trideutino Catechism, 
however, specifies “ the baptism of desire,” ns well as the 44 baptism 
of blood”; as Dr. Lee puts it, none of the heathen, e.y., could bo 
isaved. But to return to what, on his own showing, is the funda- 
mental principle and justification of the new Order, tbo security 
•of valid Orders and Sacraments. It is precisely here, on the most 
vital point, that the information supplied is most defective. We 
read (the italics are our own) 14 Sacramental integrity had been 
secured ; and a valid succession unquestioned either by East or 
West ”; but wo nro nowhere told how 41 this impregnable position ” 
had been secured. When, whore, or from whom was this 44 un- 
questioned” succession obtained? Dr. Loe speaks of ' 4 the grand 
-act of charity and bencvolenco rendered to these Catholic Re- 
unionists in the Church of England ” by bestowing it, and, again, 
of its bring 44 expressly asked and granted ” ; but by whom it was 
asked, and who granted it, deponent saith not. Yet this iB surely 
the first point necessarily to bo ascertained by those who are dis- 
satisfied with the evidence for their existing Orders and Sacramento. 
It is hardly enough to tell them that, 44 if report be accurate [hove, 
again, we have a saving clause interposed just where positive 
proof' is most essential] nothing sacramental was left un- 
done, and no act and deed was left unrecorded, even by 
civil authorities recognized at the English Foreiyn Office, to 
insure the existence of an undoubted and abiding record 
•of certain moBt important and womentouB acts.” Are we to 
understand that this record is to be found, and may be consulted, 
in the Foreign Office ? Weare told of 4 4 tho perfect frankness and good 
faith with which the appointed Rulers of the Order have fairly faced 
the obvious and increasing ecclesiastical difficulties of tho day.” 
Will they be good enough to inform the public when, and where, 
ond from whom they received their episcopal consecration ? Was 
it from the Old Catholics, or the Janseuist Church of Utrecht, or 
the late Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, or from any Roman 
-Catholic prelate ? Father Hutton of the Birmingham Oratory 
maintains, according to Dr. Lee, that for any Catholic Bishop to 
have taken part in these alleged consecrations would lrnvo been 
4i a crime corresponding in guilt to that of some gross violation of 
Ahe marriage tie in the -social order.” And it is anyhow most 
improbable that any Latin prelate would have desired or dared to 
perform what his Church would regard, and punish if discovered, 
as a grave act of sacrilege. We turn to the letter of 14 Lawrence, 
Bishop of Caerleon,” appended to Dr. Lee's Article, for some 
information, but we turn in vain. On the contrary, he observes 
that “ a certain amount of reserve is necessary on some points ; 
tirst, because enjoined by the consecrators ; secondly, to adhere 
strictly to the scheme of supplying purely spiritual defects by 
purely spiritual means.” The tirst reason is sufficiently intel- 
ligible, if hardly creditable to those concerned ; the second is 
•unmeaning, unless we are to beliove that 44 purely spiritual ” 
ordinances can only be administered in secret. It is a natural 
•consequence of this 44 necessary reserve ” that the Bishop of 
Caerleon does not venture to speak with the same confidence as 
Dr. Lee of his 44 unquestioned succession,” but of 44 a succession 
\ which shall, <m due inquiry, meet with the recognition of all.” 
That is quite another thing. Anglicans, who believe their own 
orders to be valid^ would say as much. But in their case the mate- 
rials for due inquiry are at least open to alL 

Into the grounds alleged by Dr. Lee for questioning the 
" Anglioan Succession this is not tho place for entering at any 
length. The point on which he mainly, and indeed almost exclu- 


sively dwells, is tbo fact, for which various authorities are cited, 
that a large proportion of tho English people are loft unbaptized. 
One clerical speaker at tho Church Congress of 1879 is quoted ns 
saying that 44 hardly more than ten per cont. of our people in our 
large towns are baptized iu the Church of England.” Be this as it 
may, one important link is missing to the completeness of the argu- 
ment. It has to be shown that some of tho unbaptized persons 
have certainly or probably boon ordained and subsequently 
raised to tho episcopate. And the only proof offered of this is 
Dr. Lee's statement that several eases have come under his own notice 
of late years where Anglican bishops havo been Iras uniform than 
they Bhould have been in demanding distinct proof of baptism 
from candidates for ordination, and that certificates of tbo canonical 
age have sometimes been accepted as sufficient evidence of baptism. 
We can only say that, if so, Anglican ns well as ancient canons 
havo been deliberately neglected or ignored. On these matters 
however wo do not propose to enlarge here. But iu any case the 
position of members of this mysterious Older, in the Church of 
England but not of it, be they many or lew, is a sufficiently 
strange one ; and we ore told that 44 already there are representa- 
tives of the 0 . C. R. in almost every English diocese, and duly ap- 
ointod officers who unostentatiously govern thus iu things lawful.” 
>r. Lee argues that while t( avowed* Swodenborgians ” and 44 sealed 
Irvingites” retain their benefices in peace, his own co-rcli- 
gionists have at least an equal right to do so. We were not aware 
of the existence of 44 avowed ” Swedenborgians or Irvingites among 
tho bonoticed clergy, but the position appears, to say the least, an 
anomalous one. Moreover these new dignitaries do not seem 
to 44 avow ” their position individually by any outward sign. 
It is evidently impossible for an outsider to know who is a 
“bishop,” or 44 provincial,” or 44 officer ” of the Order, and who 
is not. Is the 44 Bishop of Caerleon” for instance a bonoficod 
incumbent P Bishop though he be, lie is permitted to govern 44 un- 
ostentatiously,” and ihajr still say iu tho words of an old 
doggerel : — * 

I*iii glut! I'm not n bishop, 

To walk in long black gaiters. 

And, as Mrs. Foysor pithily phrased it,' 4 It’s hard work to tell 
which is Old Harry, when everybody’s got boots on.” 


A NEW ARGUMENT FOli YEGETAISI AMSM. 

I T is probable that the crotcheteer is on tho whole the happiest 
of meu or women, as tho case may he. Tho pursuit of 
reasonable objects has undeniably at times a tendency to bore the 
pursuer; the pursuit of unreasonable ones lias the immense advan- 
tage of only buriug other people. Therefore, while other people 
have their moments of lassitude, spiritualists and anti- vaccinationists 
and vegetarians and teetotallers, and suchlike folk, enjoy an 
iyncus vigor which is iu iLs way delightful to look on, except 
when it results as it occasionally does in the premature death of a 
good many innocent people, the plundering of guileless oues who 
ure iuuoccnt in another tense, or the intiiction of general annoy- 
ance and discomfort. Tho unfortunate Leeds merchant whom 
Mr. Dawson Burns has found nthir*t in a Grout Northern dining- 
car, and to whom, in accordance doubtless with n private read- 
ing of the precepts of the Founder of Christianity, lie has 
refused drink, may not like the igneus vigor ; and the streetful 
of neighbours to whom a vigorous anti-vaccinationist the other 
day communicated sinall-pox may not like it either. But ve- 
gelariuuhmi has at least the Advantage of being less aggressive 
than these its sister lunacies. Thu vegetarian very frequently 
kills himself, but ho does not insist on killing other people 
unless they are hilly enough to listen to him. Moreover, his 
crotchet is free from some others of the ugliest features of new 
things. Combined with spirituulism, it might be used for the pur- 
poses of extoi tion by threatening the 44 kreophngist ” malefactor 
with the ghosts of tho animals he has eaten ; but we never heard 
of an instance of this. Hence the vegetarian may be regarded 
with a certain amiable feeling of tolerance, in that, though occa- 
sionally suicidal, he at any rate lets other people li\e and thrive. 

The latest vegetarian manifesto that has come to our knowledge 
is a very neat little book by Mrs. Anna Kingsford, M.D., which 
Messrs. Kogan Paul and Co. lxuve just published. It is called The 
Perfect. Wag in Diet, a phrase admirably indicative of tho mental 
attitude of the crotcheteer. The average kreopliagist is by no 
means convinced that kreopbagy is the perfect way in diet. Flesh 
and iish, like rebellion in u celebrated case, lie in liis way, and he 
eats them and does well thereon ; but, os to perfection, that is 
another matter. Mrs. Kingsford, on the other hand, will have 
none of your half-measures. Bhe has looked at the teeth of man 
and the intestines of man ; she has examined the descendants of 
his cousius, the other arboreal animals ; she has cast a rapid eye 
on the science of ethics, the condition of 'Whitechapel, the pages 
of history, and the reports of outbreaks of trichinosis ; and the 
result of it all is that she knowB tho 44 all-best ” way of 
feeding. It must be confessed that we have not discovered any- 
thing very novel iu the book, or auythiug which has not been saul 
a hundred times by all vegetarians, and answered a hundred times 
by the fiendish kreopbagist. It seems that tho w>»rk is an 
enlarged translation ol the thesis by which Mrs. Kingsford gained 
her doctorate at Paris. We are ashamed to say that we do not 
know exactly what other exercises are required for that proud 
position ; but, if the thesis does the business by itself, it would 
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not appear to be very difficult to become an M.D. Mrs. Kingston! 
begins with an examination of our friends the anthropoid apes, by 
my of showing tho similarity between us. It is really painful to 
know tbut in the chief point of difference the ape has the ad- 
vantage of us, for ho has a bigger stomach than we have. Otherwise 
there jb do difference worth speaking of. Now he unquestionably 
is a vegetarian ; therefore wo ought to bo, g.e.d. Then we have 
our old acquaintance the teeth argument, and several other physio- 
logical contentions, one of which is to the lay mind so exceedingly 
funny that, at the risk of appearing flippant, we must quote it. 
The peristaltic movements of the human stomach, it seems, toko 
place in a circular direction', so do those of tho herbivora; 
while the carnivorous stomach contents itself with see-sawing 
in a prosaic manner from right to left and from left to right. “ It 
does not appear,” says Mrs. Kingsford, with much gravity, u that 
any opportunity bus arisen of observing these movements in 
omnivorous animal. ” Hero there seems a slight gap in the argu- 
ment ; but, such as it is, it evidently lends satisfactorily to the 
same conclusion rh before. That conclusion is that “ the abuse of 
the art of cookery in the hands of man degrades him to the level 
of a beast of prey.’* We confess that we nevor heard of a beast 
of prey who cooked, and that wo had always thought that this 
little matter of cookery was of very considerable importance in 
tho question ; but this is probably owing to the weakness of 
kreophagist logic. 

From physiology we pass to history. Wo begin nt the begin- 
ning, and see that the earliest pages of the Book of Genesis (which 
Mrs. Kingsford knows was written by an Egyptian) plainly 
declare what Egyptian tradition held about the food of man. Our 
edition of Genesis is probably less complete than Mrs. Kingsford's, 
or else contains smiio spurious matter, for it certainly does not 
favour vegetarianism. Then we go from Egypt to 0 recce, where, 
on the authority of Kollin, wo are told that athletes nte no meat, 
and that it was no regimen of flesh that formed the heroes of 
Thormop)lii*. If Mrs. Kingsford hnd consulted Athenreus and such- 
like authorities instead of tho excellent Frenchman, she would have 
discovered that tho famous black broth consisted largely of tho saxno 
material as black puddings, that the syssitia were plentifully supplied 
with pork, and that there was usually a second course of game, poultry, 
lamb, &c. &c. Then wo uro taken all over tho countries of the 
earth and the dicta lies thereof. Mrs. Kingsford, following up her 
ill-luck with Itnllin, trusts herself to u certain Mod. Univ. Jlist 
whatever that may be, which informs her that the Japanese “never 
kill or eat anything that is killed.'* She tells us that “ it is much 
more likely that the English navvy owes his superior strength 
[as compared with French labourers ) to gifts of race than to his 
diot,” which seems to overlook tho well-ascertained fact that by 
lowering the diet of the ono and raising that of the other tho 
navvy and his foreign competitor can be equalized and their posi- 
tions in respect of work even reversed. After this we have tho 
details of the perfect diet, in which it nppears milk, eggs, butter, 
cheese, “ may, without inconsistency, bo included.” Then comes 
tho denunciatory pnrt. The use of flesh raents hastens tho arrival of 
old ago. It is a dangerous stimulant. Mrs. Kingsford knew a young 
lady who got actually intoxicated on two mutton chops. Kreo- 
phagists go to and fro with exactly the same restlessness ns the 
animals in a menagerie— it may bo observed in passing, that 
the purely frugivorous monkeys are notorious for the sedate- 
ness of their demeanour. Krcophaerism leads to alcoholism, and 
Btill more to immorality — the notoriously cleanly living of the 
vegetarian inhabitants of Western Africa is hero a case in 
point, though Mrs. Kingsford says we ought to lenvo off' flesh- 
eating because of its bad effects on the butchers, which is a 
charming pendant to Mr. Bright^ demonstration of the necessity 
of abolishing capital punishment for fear of burdening the moral 
flbre of tho ordinary of Newgate. Trichinosis, Dr. Richardson, 
the greater amount of food obtainable by tillage than by pasturage, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, tho artificial changes iu the personal appear- 
ance of sheep and oxen bivd for food, and many other persons and 
things are brought forward ; and au interesting but somewhat 
irrelevant digression on the fur trade uud tho habit of wearing 
small birds in bonnets appropriately concludes the argument. 

In all this there is, as has been said, very little that is new, 
though we do not remember to have seen so much stress laid 
before on the argument that tho herbivorous stomach, peristul- 
tioally speaking, waltzes, while the carnivorous stomach only in- 
dulges in a kind of ehum-cruisd. The truth is, of course, that 
all these physiological arguments are of very little weight. 
In the lirsi place, the authorities are not by any means agreed 
as to the facts; in the second, the construction to he placed 
on those facts is anything but obvious; iu the third, aud 
most important of all, there is the question of results. Eveu 
if man were originally what Mrs. Kingsford thinks him, 
thousands of years of kreophagy must have pretty well har- 
dened him to the poison by this time, even if they have 
not made it necessary. The historical evidence is still more 
valueless. The bulk of the cxuuiples produced simply go to 
show what everybody knows — that in hot, and especially tropi- 
cal, climates very little animal food is necessary, or, indeed, 
desirable. Against this is to bo set the notorious truth that all 
the greatest races of the world living in temperate regions have 
been kreophagist. If Mrs. Kingsford will read Rollin less and 
Homer more, she wiil probably form a different opinion about the 
kreophagy of the Greeks. The ruling tribes and castes of Europe 
have invariably been krenphogous. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
rather absurd to argue on such a point. We know we are kreo- 


phagous, and there’s an end on’t, is for once not an irrational answer* 
To dogmatize on the excellences of meat-eating would be to come 
too close to the level of the dogmatisers on the excellences of 
vegetable-eating. The rule in all such points is to eat, not what 
the original arboreal animal with pointed ears ate, but what 
his descendant, the great-coated Englishman, living in a some- 
what inclement climate, and with a great deal of work to do, 
fuels inclined to eat, can eat, and is the better for eating. *That 
tho majority of such Englishmen feel inclined to eat, can eat, and 
are tho' better for eating fish, flesh, and fowl, is a simple fact of 
experience. As for etaical arguments, Mrs. Kingsford 8 unlucky 
admission of eggs lays her open to severe retorts. On the Buddhist 
principles which she favours (to the extent of favouring ber^ 
readers with a long extract from Mr. Edwin Arnold’s Light afAiilt) r 
tho eating of an egg is one of the greatest crimes we can imagine. 
Hero is life in the germ, and the fiend who wields his spoon at 
breakfast ruthlessly destroys it. The lamb who is brought to know 
what mint-sauce means has at least sported ; the mutton, bis 
mamma, has browsed, and observed the beauties of nature: the pig 
has enjoyed all the pleasures of pighood; the very stalled ox nos 
had tho opportunity of becoming a connoisseur in oil-cake, and of 
learning to distinguish different brands. But this unlucky egg, to 
which we are sum Mrs. Kingsford is too sound a physiologist to 
refuse the possession of life, if not in a very active condition, i* 
deprived arbitrarily and unfairly of the opportunity of living. Not 
for him the crow of Chanticleer or the cluck of Tartlet, the barley 
and the buckwheat, and all the other jqys of fowls. Mrs. Kingsford, 
assuring him that sho is not in the least inconsistent, boils him, cats 
him, and then writes a chapter denouncing the wretches who eat his 
mother. So much for tho sentimental sido of vegetarianism, which 
is worth about as much ns its physiological and historical sides. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is, of course, fay ce quo voudras, 
with the provision that you had better take care what you are- 
about. Tne numbor of persons who have lost their lives from 
playing vogetarian tricks with their diet is, we believe, considerably 
greater than is generally known or supposed. Wo may gently 
hint, too, that kreophagy seems to have improved the external 
appearance of the human race considerably since the days of the 
arboreal animal, to judge from the outward ape of tho oran-outang 
nnd his likes. That excess of stomach on which Mrs. Kings- 
ford innocently comments admits of a very simple explanation*. 
Besides, ns Mr. Culverlny would say, u We are not as outnngs are.” 
Attires temps aut.res moetirs; nnd for our own part we have not 
the slightest wish to exchange kreophagy and n tolerably com- 
fortable Hnd well-filled library for an abode on the fifth branch of 
tho first tree on the left side of tho Birdcage Walk, a completely 
frugivorous diet, aud a natural suit of red-brown fur. 


THE LAST OF NEWGATE. 

T I 1 E Beggars' Opera has familiarized the educated classes with 
many expressions which belong to the thieves* slang of the 
last generation. Every one knows, for instance, the account which- 
Gay’s hero gives of himself: — 

In a box of tho stono jug I wni born, 

Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn. 

interlarding his musical biography with a reckless assertion that 
his hearers may persevere with impunity in illegal courses, or, os 
he metaphorically expresses it, M Nix, my dolly pals, fake away I ” 
The song and the sentiment both belong to a time when our legis- 
lation was disgraced by a penal code of undue'se verity, and felony 
of any kind was punishable by death. Then, too, gaols were lite- 
rally lover dens nnd hotbeds of crime, sanitary arrangement* 
being altogether neglected, and prisoners indiscriminately herded 
together to spread moral corruption far and wide; disci* 
plmo was also lax among them, and escapes were frequent. 
Nowgate was tho original “stone jug” mentioned by the poet, 
its euphemistic title being derived from the fact that it was sur* 
ruuuded by so strong a wall of stone-masonry that prison-breaking 
was rendered Absolutely impossible there for the future. The name 
Newgate was taken, as we nave already slated in a former article, 
from tho fact that the buildingB abutting on the gates of the City 
were in olden times almost invariably used as prisons. In 121$ 
tho “ (’h umber Iain’s Gate ” was pulled down, and the gaol attached 
to it was iu 1412 replaced by the present erection, which was ever 
afterwards known as the Newgate Prison. It is now contemplated to 
demolish tho gaol which has for so many years played a principal 
part iu the criminal annals of the country j and by way of pre- 
serving at least Borne recollection of its historic associations we 
oiler tho reader a description of it as it exists At present. Al- 
though, thanks to the humane efforts of such men as Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Howard the philanthropist, the worst abuses 
of tho criminal code and of prison discipline hate been re- 
moved, the memories connected with the building are suffi- 
ciently gloomy and terrible. Here are brought for detention 
until trial all the numerous malefactors of the metropolis, as well 
as the more important criminals from the country, who axe 
brought to London when, from local excitement or other causes, 
it is thought inexpedient to try. them in their own counties. 
Here, too, is carried out, more frequently than at any other gaol 
in the kingdom, the last awful sentence of the law ; and, although 
much thftt is to be seen is of a" nature to afford anything but 
pleasant food for reflection, we think it desirable to wtoymm U 
Wore the building has become a mere thing of tbs past. 
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The visitor to Newgate is received at the Governors office, 
passing out of which he is ushered through a series of low, 
massive doors, and down a narrow, gloomy passage, into the old 
44 pinioning " room. Tffere malefactors were formerly pinioned 
before being led to execution ; but this is now done in the con- 
demned cell itself. When executions were performed in 
public, the doomed men were led through tbo passage 
just mentioned to the narrow door, surmounted with irons, 
which leads out into tho Old Bailey, whore the gallows used 
to be erected in the open street. To reach this the sad procession 
had to pass through the kitchen of the prison, iu which a narrow 
passage was formed by suspending two long black curtains from 
iBto i’3 of. The hooks in the wall to which the lines which bore 
the curtains were attached still remain ; but the principal object 
of interest to the visitor at the present day, and of pride to the 
warder who acts as his cicerone , is the steam contrivance for cooking 
-vegetables. The pinioning room contains two largo cupboards, 
in which are stored up the implements employed in the dreary 
business which forms one of the most important functions of 
the Newgate officials — namely, the execution of felons condemned 
to death within tho metropolitan jurisdiction. Here, amongst 
objects of minor interest, are the log-irons which prisoners wore 
iu olden times, together with the anvil upon which they were 
riveted on arrival, the rivets being punched out when their wearer 
was about to bo escorted through the kitchen to his doath. A 
very heavy set of these irons is shown, which is said to have 
been worn by the celebrated Jack Shepherd, whose prison- 
breaking propensities made him once so celebrated. In Newgale 
itself no record of the sojourn of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth's hero 
•exists, tho prison which once stood in Wych Street having been 
the sceno of his most notable exploits ; the irons, therefore, arc 
probably as unauthentic ns the beheading axe which also forms an 
imposing part of the exhibition. This was certainly made for 1 he 
purpose ot amputating the head of the human subject, but, during 
the last generation or so at least, whenever a sentence of decapi hition 
was passed, it was generally carried out in a less revolting manner, 
the culprit being first hanged and his head afterwards removed by 
a competent surgeon. Tho axe was carried in procession before 
the criminal ralhor as a symbol than as one of the working tools 
•of an executioner. Thistlewood, the 41 Cato Street conspirator,” 
was the last who suffered in this manner outside Newgate. 
Another very unpleasantly suggestive part of the collection is the 
.set of straps with which condemned culprits are fastened and 
rendered powerless when upon the scaffold. A painful scene at 
the execution of one Household led to the substitution of this 


large room, whore, under tho old system— most happily abolished 
— the prisoners were allowed to herd together, and concoct plans 
for fresh robberies and other crimes, wo are shown another instru- 
ment of penal human suffering, tho whipping horse.. As only the 
worst ana most dastardly criminals are subject to this form of dis- 
cipline, we can regard it with more calm feelings than the sinister 
apparatus which we have just loft. The ‘‘cat” with which 
the punishment is administered is not so terrible a weapon as it 
used to be, but, in tho hands of a stalwart warder, it is capable of 
inflicting very wholesome correction, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that gnrotlers and the like regard it with salutary awe. Wo 
are happy to bo able to assure humane persona wiio object to 
corporal punishment that, although a most deterrent implement, 
the 44 cat ” is not in any way dangerous to life or health. It is, of 
course, easy to raise objections to its use, on the ground of tho 
moral degradation which it entails, but Ibo subjects upon which 
it is oxercised as a rule belong to a class who are benefited rather 
than degraded by the process. Jn tho same repository which 
contains the “ cat ” is a collection of ropes, destined for the purpose 
of carrying out the last sentence of the law. These are now 
supplied by the Government, and are sent out in numbers to tho 
colonies. 

An open-air passage, closed in at tho top with iron bars, leads 
from tho prison to tho adjoining Central Criminal Court. This, 
which is known to facetiously-inclined habitual criminals as the 
44 Birdcage Walk,” is the cemetery of the condemned, and the 
warder, as he points to the letters ent in the old Unman wall to 
record the last resting-place of tho many notorious criminals who 
lie there, waxes eloquent on tho details of llio murders which have 
from time to timo filled tho community with horror. A mere 
sketch of these would furnish material for pages of 4 ‘ sensational ” 
description, which we forego for tho same reasons which induce 
us to pass over the collection of ill-favoured casts from the faces 
of the executed criminals, taken after death. Newgate is full of 
reminiscences of the more stern and tumble phases of criminal 
procedure in the country; much of tho brutality that was once 
thought indispensable to tho preservation of law and order has 
passed away, and it. is permissible to wish, however difficult it 
may bo to hope, that a time may come when it will bo possible 
to sweep away capital punishment itself. interesting as tho 
old prison is, we can hardly say that we regret its proposed de- 
molition; and we sincerely hopo that tho executioners museum 
within its walls will share its late. 


apparatus for tho rope arrangement previously in use. 

The actual prison itself is a modern building, erected within tho 
walls of the old gaol, and is built and managed on tho 44 model 
prison ” syBtcm, differing in no way in its arrangement from other 
gaols in Iho country. Tho peculiar and melancholy interest of the 
place centres, of course, in tho provision made for the accommoda- 
tion of the numerous prisoners under sentence of death who are 
lodged within tho place. The condemned cell, with its dismal 
whitewashed walls and BCanty furniture, and the two blade chairs 
under the pulpit in tho chapel, provided for the condemned 
man and for the warder who constantly attends him, though 
•simple objects enough in themselves, arc from their associations 
anything but pleasant to contemplate. JMuch more terrible in 
appearance, though leas tragic in their use, aro the 44 dark cells ” 
for refractory prisoners. These aro so dark, so isolated, and so 
impenetrable to sound that the most obstinate and violent subject 
would probably give in after a short experience of the discipline. 
An American visitor described the darkness as “ something to lean 
against ” ; and we ourselves, after a very brief voluntary sojourn 
in one of them, experienced a most oppressive sense of meannoss 
and dejection. Newgate being a house of detention and not a 
penal establishment, the discipline is not so severe as at other 
prisons, and the occasions upon which those “ black holes ” come 
into use is very rare. When wo compare tho present condition 
of the prison and its denizens even with the description given by 
Dickens, one feels a sense of relief and of hopefulness in the possi- 
bility of human improvement. The eminent novelist’s account of 
the large groups of melancholy men walking up and down the 
spacious ward together, all awaiting the same terrible doom, and 
giving their lost testamentary injunctions qb to the disposal of 
tame pigeons and other “ portable property,” was no exaggerated 
or exceptional picture, hut the usual preliminary of the ghastly 
gaol delivery on Monday morning. The still moro horrible 
revelations of Fielding, and the last scenes in tho lives of Jonathan 
Wild and his associates, bolong to a more remote past; hut their 
memorieff cling still to the place, which seems literally to lie 
under the 44 shadow of death.” The prisoners, too, are for the most 
part awaiting trial, and axe, therefore, naturally upon their beBt be- 
haviour. Amongst the objects of historical interest in the prison 
is an old water cistern, in the pinioning room before spoken of, 
which beam the date 1781, the ybar after the Lord George Gordon 
Biots, du ring which Newgate was partially burnt down. Even 
this simple fixture recalls scenes of bloodshed without and of 
' cold-blooded judicial murder within the walls, and gives a ghastly 
' reality to the vivid description in Barnaby Jiudt/e. Nowadays tho 
MUDCtny of human life is more respected j and, although we have 
not yet arrived at that ideal stage of civilization which would 
fflii frifi ut to abolish capital punishment, its surroundings are more 
decorous than they formerly were. 

In one of the exercise yards stands the gallows, now a perma- 
nent erection contained in an ordinary-looking shed. In another 


POST OFFICE REFORMS. 

T IIE statements contained in Mr. Fawcett’s speech, recently 
delivered in tho Town Ilall at Shored itch, at ford a striking 
testimony to tho excellent spirit in which the work of his depart- 
ment. is approached and done. It was natuv.il that ho should refer 
specially to that department, before entering upon tho subject of 
gen eruf polities, and tho greater part of what ho had to say concern- 
ing it was of an eminently satistactory nature. Blit not the least 
satisfactory passage of tho speech was that in which tho Post- 
master-General expressed a hope that it would ‘ 4 not be supposed 
that 1 wish it to bo thought that, with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the Post Cilice, thoro is no more work to bo dono 
nud no further improvements to bo carried out.” This is as 
it should ba ; but it is pleasant to see how much good work has 
hitherto been accomplished, and what g<wd promise it gives 
for the future improvements which Mr. Fawcett has in mind, 
lie began by referring to tho 44 now form of money-order 
termed a postal order,” which was devised to provide a cheaper 
and simpler way ol transmitting money, and which was issued 
for llio first time on tbo 1st of January last. It was then 
estimated that about two millions of these orders would be 
issued annually, and they are now being issued at the rate 
of four millions annually. Again, when it was proposed that 
these orders should bo issued for as low u sum ns a shilliug, it 
was feared that 44 there could be no demand for the moans of 
transmitting such small sums.” Here the uvent completely proves 
Mr. Fawcett to have been in tho right, inasmuch us postal orders 
for a shilling are now being sent out at the rate ot more than 
four hundred thousand a year, While he was careful to refrain 
from asserting that the whole of this amount is to be ex- 
plained by the convenience found in tho uso of these orders by 
the poorer classes, yet nobody will bo inclined to dissent from bis 
suggestion that 44 there can bo no doubt that a very large propor- 
tion ” is used by these classes, or to hesitate in the conclusion 
that by .simple means a great benefit has boon conferred upon 
people who stood in need of it. Tho lessening of troublo gained 
by tho possibility of sending one of these postal orders is obvious 
oh the face of it, and the question as to whether this gain would 
be widely enough appreciated to warrant the change being made has 
been answered m the only way that is completely satisfactory and 
irrefragable. To show, Mr. Fawcett 6aid, how little ground there 
was for the feam expressed before tbo now system had been tried, 
he stated that 41 more than 900,000 /. worth of these orders had 
been issued at the end of August, and only 20,000/. worth remained 
unpaid.” This is certainly as strong a proof as could be wished 
for of the desirableness of the step taken. 

From the consideration of the new postal orders Mr. Fawcett 
passed on to that of the employment of female clerks, by a staff 
of whom the whole clerical work connected with these particular 
orders is done at St. Martin s-le-Grand 44 in a very satisfactory 
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manner." The speaker further stated that a pood deal of other 
important work in his (Jepartment was done by female clerks, of 
whom about two hundred and seventy are employed, “ and the 
number is rapidly increasing.” As an evidence of the desire to 
obtain these appointments, it was set forth that on a late occa- 
sion no less than 920 candidates competed for 40 appointments. 
There are two sides, if not more, to this question, although 
it is but natural that the Postmaster-General should contem- 

5 late only one, and should take pleosuro in its contemplation. 
*uttinj£ aside the general difficulty attending competitive ex- 
aminations as they affect rejected candidates— a difficulty which, 
however, » more serious here than in ordinary cases — it re- 
mains to ask whether it is a really good thing for the success- 
ful candidates to get what they have triod for, and whether it 
is a really good thing for the public scrvico that they should got 
it. One would like to have, ns a rider to the Postmaster-General's 
cheerful statement, some statistics showing wlint is tho proportion 
of the work done by female clerks as compared witii that previously 
done in the same department by male clerics, nnd showing also how, 
and to what extent, the health of tho female clerks is affected 
by their employment. It would be rash to endorse or echo all 
that the Postmaster-General lias said of the satisfactory working 
of the system without fuller and more precise information on this 
and other points. It seems the more desirable to touch on this 
because Mr. Fawcett, passing from tho particular to the general, 
thought it evident, from the results of employing women in the Post 
Office, “ that the extension of the held lor the labour of women 
would be of great advantage, not ouly to women themselves, but 
to their employers, whether those omployorB were the Government 
or private persons.” This opens n field for discussion wider than 
we can here enter upon ; but it may be observed that tho con- 
clusion is certainly sweeping, and that the premisses aro not alto- 
gether beyond doubt. Leaving this special branch of Iub subject, 
Mr. Fawcett went on to pay a graceful and well-deserved compli- 
ment to Lord John Manners, to whom, he said, the credit of 
introducing the new postal orders was more duo than to himself, 
since “ at the time of the dissolution ho had passed through its 
earlier stages a Bill which would have authorized their issuo.” 
From this Mr. Fawcett went on to speak of other matters, among 
the most interesting of which was the plan for receiving small 
Savings Bank deposits in stamps, and in what he had to say as to 
this there was no ground for dissatisfaction or doubt. Tho ligures, 
indeed, speak to a groat extont for therasolves. " In eleven months the 
number of depositors in the Post Office Savings Banks has increased 
by no less than 436,000/.” Part of this result, Mr. Fawcett said— 
and it is to bo hoped ho was right in so saying — was no doubt duo 
to the normal growth of habits of saving among the poople ; but 
“ it is particularly to be remarked that, whereas the number of 
depositors increased by 436,000 during the eleven months that the 
plan has been in operation, during tno previous eleven months, 
when it was not in operation, the number of depositors increased 
by only 94,000.” The speaker went on to give some special 
instances of the satisfactory working of the plan, and concluded 
this branch of his subject by pointing out that, " of tho 709,000 /. 
invested through the T*ost Office Savings Banks in Government 
Stocks, 271,000 /. have been withdrawn from the Savings Banks 
deposits for investment; yet, in spite of this withdrawal, the 
aggregate amount now deposited in the Post Offico Savings Banks 
is 2,181,000/. more than it was eleven months since.” 

That very much good work has been done under the rule of the 
present Postmaster-General is evident enough ; but it is also evi- 
dent that, as he himself has pointed out, much that ought to be 
done remains undone ; and, unluckily for the prospects of imme- 
diate action in those matters, the doing of them tloos not rest with 
Mr. Fawcett. The reduction of the price of telegrams is subject, 
to the decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is beyond 
the control of the Post Office. Mr. Fawcett is officially, and pro- 
bably really, content to leave this to the unrivalled financial skill 
of Mr. Gladstone; but there have been and are people who, while 
they admit the unrivalled skill, may not feel quite so safe as Mr. 
Fawcett docs as to tho direction which Mr. Gladstone's delight in 
exhibiting this skill may take. Moro important, inasmuch ah .it in- 
volves a danger to which Mr. Fawcett did not refer, is tho considera- 
tion of laying telegraph wires underground instead of overground. 
Most of us have suffered in some way from the inconvenience which 
the speech referred to of the interruption of telegraphic com- 
munication during the recent storms — an inconvenience which 
would have been avoided if the wires had been laid underground. 
But there is also no doubt that the overground system haB added 
a new danger in stormy weather to human safety, And, indeed, to 
human life. A falling telegraph-wire is well enough fitted for the 
purpose of decapitation, and though horses have most frequently 
suffered from this, inasmuch ns their heads aro naturally in the 
best or worst position for catching the blow, yet tho danger is 
not one that ought to be overlooked. But, Mr. "Fawcett said, the 
conversion of oveiground into underground wires “ would be very 
expensive.” It is satisfactory to find that a report as to this 
matter is to be furnished to the Postmaster-General ; but it would 
beraBh to hope confidently that his representations after the report 
will lead to the reform which seems to us urgent enough. The 
old proverb about a ha'porth of tar is slow in carrying conviction 
in some quarters. As to the parcel post Mr. Fawcett spoke yet 
more strongly of the need of change, but with no more certain 
hope of the change being made than he could bold out with. regard 
to the telegraph wires. It seems also desirable to note the fact to 
which the Lord Chief Justice has lately called attention, that the 


Post Office is in this way different from ordinary banks, that if 
doeJi not hold itself in any way responsible for payment made on a 
forged signature. This is a fact which heavily discounts the advan- 
tages referred to above, on which the Postmaster-General dwelt in 
his able and interesting speech. We might, however, be sure, 
even without Mr. Fawcett a assurance of the fact, that in these, 
as in other mattors, no effort will be wanting on his part to secure 
all the convenience that he can for the public. 

The greater part of Mr. Fawcett's Bpeech was naturally enough, 
as we have said, taken up with the consideration of matters con- 
nected with his own department ; but before he finished he 
called attention to one or two questions with which his name^ lrjre 
that of his master, Mr. J. S. Mill, is especially identified. Mr* 
Fawcett, in common with his Radical colleagues in the Ministry, 
is in favour of extending household suffrage to the counties ; but, 
unlike most of them, he urges, with Mr. Mill, the absolute neces- 
sity of Accompanying a wide extension of the suffrage with proper 
guarantees for the representation of minorities. The subject is one 
which Mr. Fawcett could not full v treat at the fag-end of a speech, 
and it can as little be treated at the fag-end of an article. But it 
is pleasing to find the most respected of our Radical politicians 
speaking so plainly before a popular audience on behalf of the 
minorities whom most of his party look on only ob things to be 
trampled on. 


THE SPANISH BUDGET. 

I N criticizing Senor Camacho's Budget, it is fair to bear in mind 
that the task he has undertaken is both difficult and meri- 
torious. Long-continued raisgovermnent, incompetence, dis- 
honesty, revolution, and civil war have all combined to destroy the 
credit of {Spain and to throw her finances into confusion. It is. 
something on tho part of a Fiuauco Minister to endeavour to 
remedy such invotorate evils, and to recognize the obligations 
which rest upon his Government. If Senor Camacho's proposals 
are not always well considered, they seem, at leaBt, to be honestly 
meant, and many of them will introduce great improvements. 
The Budget consists of two parts ; fc tho one dealing with tho 
income and expenditure of the current year and next year, and 
tho other treating of the debt. We shall first consider the former. 
Seiior Camacho frankly admits that Spain is Buffering from chronic 
deficits. Although civil war has long been ended, although peace 
has been restored to Cuba, and although the late Government 
professed to be paying off’ debt at a rapid rate, it now appears that, 
lost year there was a deficit of 3,640,000/., uud it is estimated 
that the current year will end with a deficit of 4,240,000/. To 
cover these deficits the now Finance Minister proposes, first, & 
conversion of the redeemable debt, to which we shall return by 
and by, and, secondly, a revision and equalization of taxation. It 
was stated by one of our Secretaries of Legation in a Report two 
or three years ago, that about 43 per cent, of the land in Spain 
pays no land-tax, and that of the remuindor a considerable pro- 
portion pays less than its due share of the tax. Senor Camacho 
proposes to equalize the incidence of the land-tax, and at tho 
same timo to reduce its rate from 21 per cont. to 16 per 
cent. The proposal is undoubtedly in tho right direction; but 
16 per cent, is still an enormously hoavy rate. It amounts 
to nearly 3s. 4 d, in the pound, and, unless the new Finance 
Minister is able to secure purity of administration, such ob has 
never hitherto been known in Spain, wo greatly fear that the 
evasions of taxation of which he complains will continue to be 
practised. It would be wiser to reduce the rate of the tax 
considerably more, and then to endeavour to enforce its pay- 
ment by stringent measures. But perhaps a reduction of 5 per 
cent, in a single year is as much as we have a right to ex- 
pect from any Minister. Probably he has not very much faith, 
in his own Ability to enforce the collection, and he hopes more 
from the equalization of its incidence than from the efforts of the 
Administration to get in all that is duo to the Treasury. The 
Minister further proposes to revise the taxes on industry and 
commerce; to suppress tolls and bridge and ferry dues; to 
diminish the tax on the salaries of Government servants ; to 
reduco the price of tobacco; and to impose a tax upon rents. 
These are large and far-reaching measures, and they are mostly 
in the right direction. Our only fear is that they are too 
ambitious ; that Seiior Camacho is endeavouring to do in a single 
year the work of several years, and that the results will not answer 
his expectations. However, it is clear that the principle involved 
in most of these proposals is right, and that, if the present Govern?* 
mont follows up the beginning now made, an elasticity hitherto 
unknown will soon appear in the finances of Spain. There is no 
doubt that the country is rich in resources, that it has been 
prospering of late years, and that the people are able to pay much 
more than they now pay. A rational system of finance would 
soon prove this, and would enable the Government to fulfil its 
obligations to its creditors. Lastly, Senor Camacho proposes to r 
deal with the Customs tariff. All existing duties above 15 per 
cent, and under 20 per cent, are to be reduced to 15 per 
cent., and afterwards those of 20 per cent, and upwards are 
also gradually to be reduced. As a oousequence of this reform, 
the Government is to enter into negotiations with other coun- 
tries for commercial treaties, it being expressly provided that 
countries which have not commercial treaties wifcn Spain are not 
to enjoy the benefits of the reduction. In thi* country wo are 
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moially interested in this proposal for reducing the Customs duties. 
The late Spanish Government legislated in a hostile manner 
against this oountra and we have every reason to welcome the 
Setter spirit shown by Senor Camacho and his colleagues, and to 
hope that his Budget may meet with the acceptance it deserves. 

Coming now to the second part of Senor Camacho '» Budget, we 
find that lie proposes to fund the redeemable and floating debt*, 
which now absorb for interest and sinking fund about 7 millions 
sterling a yep. Tho proposal is that a new debt of 72 millions 
sterling nominal shall bo created, bearing 4 per cent, interest, and 
redeemable in forty years, the issue price being 85. The interest j 
jnd puking fund on this debt would not' much exceed 5 millions | 
sttrftng, and the funding would thus leave free very nearly 4 mil- j 
lions sterling to assist Senor Uaumcho in covering the deficit ! 
which, as we have seen, he estimates. But the old perpetual debt ! 
claims a portion of this sum. Under the existing arrangement 
with the bondholders, Spain pays 1 per cent, upon this old piirpe- j 
tual debt up to tho end of the present year, from and after which 
time the interest is to bo increased by an additional j per cent., 
which, in round numbers, will add to the charge about 1 3 million 
sterling. This leaves free only about 2 J millions sterling to bo 
applied to covering the deficit; and by means of this, and the re- 
visions and reform of taxes to which we have referred above, 
Sehor Camacho estimates that the income will amount to 
31, 3*9, 809/., leaving a small nomiual surplus of 13,841/. It will be 
seen that the equalization of income and expenditure thus brought 
about is really e flee ted for the most part by the suspension of 
the sinking fund now applied to paying off tho redeemable debt. 
In other words, the prclenco of paving off debt made bv tho lute 
Government had no inundation, lor as fast ns it paid off* "debt with 
one hand it incurred debt with tho other h ind. Still it will be 
something that, even by tho suspension of tho sinking fund, Spain 
is able to pay her way; but it remains to bo seen whether tho 
Minister is not too sanguine in his estimates. 

Senor Camacho, os wo have said, proposes to carry out the 
convention made with the bondholders live years ego, and to pay 
l| per cent, on the foreign debt from and alter JN T o\v Years Day 
next. He also asks power from Congress to negotiate with the 
bondholders both of tho foreign and of the intermit debt for a new 
arrangement. Hopes have been entertained for some time back 
that the new Minister would proposo a plan for converting these 
debts, and various schemes had been propounded by which this 
could bo done with ndvuntago to Spain and to the bondholders. 
Senor Camacho, however, does nut put forward nriy plan 
or even suggestion, but contents himsell with taking power to 
negotiate with the bondholders. It is to be hoped that, if any 
of the schemes to which we have referred are put forward, 
they will not be entertained by tho bondholders. In all past ex- 
perience conversions of the debt by Spain have meant partial 
repudiation. Spain has pleaded, first, that the capital of tho debt 
was larger than she was able to pay, and she hns induced 
the bondholders to agroe to cut down the principal on condition 
of receiving punctually n high rate of interest. Then she has 
pleaded that the rate of interest was too high, and that she could 
not go on paying it ; but that if her creditors would meet her fairly, 
she would do her best, and would pay a lower rate of interest. 
When the creditors agreed to accept 11 lower rate of interest, she 
again pleaded that the principal of the debt was too large ; and 
thus she has gone on reducing principal and interest until it almost 
seems as if the whole of the debt would ultimately disappear with- 
out the creditors recoiviug anything. There is no reason why the 
creditors should now be teuder-hearted in their dealings with Spain. 
The country is rich in resources. It has been making great pro- 
gress of v late, and it is well able to meet its obligations. Partly 
owing to the restoration of peace, aid partly owing to the ravages 
of Jhe phylloxera in France, and the successive bad wino harvests 
there, the trade of Spain has been rapidly growing of late years, 
particularly the wine trade. Tho Freuch wine production having 
fallen off', French wine-makers have imported im mouse quantities 
of Spanish wine, and have mixed it with their own deiicient 
yields, And sold it as French produco. The result has been to 
pour wealth into Spain, and there is no ground for her now pleading 
that she is unable to meet the claims of her creditors. It also seems 
to us rather hard upon the bondholders that tho redeemable 
debt should bo given a priority ovor the old debt, and should be 
assured a much higher rate of interest. The new funded debt of 
72 millions sterling is to be a preference debt, and is to receive, us 
we have already said, interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. 
Moreover, certain revenues are to be made over to tne Bank of 
Spain to ensuro the performance of the contract. We fail 
to see on what grounds the floating debt and redeemable debt 
creditors receive this preference oyer the old bondholders. No 
doubt these debts were incurred — in part, at least— during the 
civil war, and every Government is justified in doing whatsoever 
may be necessary lor its own preservation. But when everything 
is said, the creation of a preference debt in such a manner is 
giving a premium to those who lend to the bankrupt at usurious 
rates of interest The real explanation of tho favour shown 
to this class of creditors is not so much that they came to 
the relief of Spain when she was fighting lor her integrity, 
for that applies only to a part of the debt. Tho root ex- 
planation is that this class of creditors have means of bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Court and Government of Spain, 
and (hat therefore they ere able to secure for themselves terms 
wfcifeh the general bondholders cannot obtain. But the old 
bondholdwtf are not altogether without resource, and they should 


seriously consider in their negotiations with Spain whether they 
should permit this preference to be given to the new class of 
creditors. No doubt the old creditors gain by the proposed 
arrangement respecting the redeemable debt ; for it is only by 
means of this arrangement, that Senor Camacho finds himself 
able to pay to them the additional £ per cent which 
the Government of Spaiu is bound to pay from and after 
Now Year's Day next; but, on the other hand, if the creditors 
of the redeemable debt were placed upon the SAme footing 
as the old bondholders, the latter would obtain a still better 
rate of interest. Anyhow, tho prospect of an increased rate of 
interest for tho old bondholders does not Beetn very great. If ta 
pay them an additional j per cent. Senor Camacho has to 
suspend the sinking fund, and to convert the floating and redeem- 
able debts into wliat is practically a permanent debt, where is he 
to obtain the means of still further increasing the interest on the 
old debi P Possibly the reform of tho taxes which we have 
described above may yield a larger revenue in future. Setior 
Camacho may follow up hie Budget of this year by measures in 
the future which will ensure tho punctual payment of the various 
taxes; and, if he docs this, no doubt the receipts will grow 
rapidly. But it will be necessary for him to reform altogether the 
old system of taxation, and at the same time to weed out and 
purify the administration. 


RECENT MUSIC. 

ERR 11 ANS I IIO IIT Kit’S two concerts at the beginning 
and end of last week may bo snid to have beguu the 
autumn concert season of 1881, and if the success of theso per- 
formances is any promis^ of the future, we may well look forward 
to 11 season of more than usual interest. On this occasion, with 
tho exception of two items, tho programme lias been strictly con- 
lined to the performance of tho works of Beethoven and Wagner, 
tho two masters that llorr Richter is acknowledged to have 
studied most profoundly, and it was no doubt partly in consequence 
of this that St. James’s Ilall was at both concerts filled with a 
most enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 

The first concert opened with Herr Wagner’s striking overture 
to Die Mmteniiujn') an opera which stands in the repertoire pro- 
mised to us at the Grand German Opera at Drury Lane next 
year, and which is remarkable as a specimen of the composer's 
wonderful versatility in his art ; for in Die. Meiaterainger he has 
forsaken legend and adopted realism. Rienzi , indeed, deals with 
tho affairs of men ; but it does not rank in the same class as Die 
Meiaterainger , being, as tho composer himself avers, different in its. 
essonco from his later compositions. The effect produced at this per- 
formance was of tho finest, and showed that the orchestra had been 
no loss carefully trained to their work than on the other occasions 
when they appeared bofore the public. To the Meiaterainger over- 
ture succeeded six songs by Berlioz, for solo voices, with orchestral 
accompaniments, the words being writlen by Theophile Gautier, 
and translated into English by Mr. Franz Hueifer. Mr. Hueffer’s 
translations are certainly not happy ; and when we consider how 
much importance Berlioz, in common with all great composers, 
attached to tho words that the music is intended to accompany, 
it seems unlucky that tiio original text should be marred by in- 
effective translation. Not content with distorting English idioms, 
as when ho uses “ fro and to ” for “ to and fro,” Mr. llueiler thus 
translates : — 

Un air, comme cn soupir nux cieux 
jL’auge ainoureiix. 

Such songs nwy breathe in realms above, 

Angels of love. 

As to Mr. Ilueffer s capacity for catching tho spirit of GautierV 
verse 4 , one other quotation from a poem which M. Gounod has 
also set to music may serve as u specimen. At the end of the 
Barcarolle which begins with the words 41 Dites, la jeuno belle,”' 
we have : — 

Menez-moi, dit la belle, 

A la rive lidfele 
t)ii Ton nitnc toujour*. 

— Cette rive, mn chore, 

On no la commit gufere 
Au pays dcs amour:). 

Mr. Ilucfler renders this passage : — 

“ Carry me/’ erica the maiden, 

| ** To that enchanted Aideti 

j Whore true love never (lies.'* 

| That lair land to discover 

I Full fain is many a lover. 

! But who knows where it lies ? 

I If this is translation , then translator’s work is indeed easy. But 
it lends us to ask tho question. Why, in the name of reason, 
should not the original words be sung P Surely it will not be 
said that our singers are incapable of singing in the French lan- 
guage! The same words are sung over and over again to 
M. Gounod’s setting, and why not to Berlioz’s P Who would think 
of performing Beethoven’s Choral Symphony with An English 
translation of Schiller’s 41 Ode to Joy/’ which is used at the end 
of it P Is Germafl easier to sing than French, or is it easier for 
the public to understand^ The truth is, we fear, that translators 
of songs and operatic libretti think that any words will serve 
as a translation, provhtod they rhyme to a certain degree and lit 
in with the music ; but we are suit/ to see that Mr. llueiler hiu 
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followed in the wake of auch translators. It is some satisfaction 
to think that the words did not absolutely mar the effect of 
Berlioz’s music, which, though tinged with that peculiar melan- 
choly so characteristic of much of his work, will repay the study 
it demands. Tho songs which are likely to become most popular 
are, to our thinking, " The Spectre of the Rose/' which was finely 
sung by Miss Ellen Orridge, and “The Tomb,” which Mr. 
Shakespeare rendered with much feeling. The remaining songs 
were well sung respectively by Miss Louise Pyk and Mr. King. 

Mr. Eug&ne D’ Albert's Concerto in A followed. The composer, 
who played thepianoforte part on this occasion himself, is only seven- 
teen yean of age, having been bom in 1864, and appears before the 

S iblic as a musical prodigy. It is a difficult part to play, and Mr. 

’Albert certainly performed it with a modesty worthy of his 
neat abilities. Trained under the professors of tho National Training 
School for Music, at which school he gained in 1876 a Northum- 
berland Scholarship, he completed last year the score of the Con- 
certo in A which was performed on this occasion ; and, although 
not altogether unknown to tho musical world, Mr. D* Albert 
probably owes to Ilerr Richter's appreciation his appear- 
ance in public thus early. Of tho Concerto itself it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that it gives evidence of great intellectual 
power and vigour of thought, as well as a knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of orchestration, remarkable in so young a musician. The 
work consists of three movements “ Allegro moderate,” “ Andante 
eostenuto,” and “ Allegro vivace,” of which the second movement is 
perhaps the most attractive. The whole work, however, is 
masterly, and although the influences of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and even Chopin are at times evident, yet iu no passage that wo 
could mention is any servile imitation to be observed. Wo are 
far from saying that the production is faultless. There are 
faults, and grave ones. In some parts of the work, for instance, 
the pianoforte is absolutely inauaiblo owing to the very heavy , 
orchestration, and thus the want of reservation of power, the 
waste of energy, os one may say, tends to confuse and impair the 
value of many an otherwise telling passage. Then, again, the inor- 
dinate length of the various movements wearies the listener and 
shows the inexperience of the composer. These, however, are 
faults which time and study may remedy, and wo trust that Mr. 
D’Albert, regardless of his first successes, will work as he has 
hitherto done, and attain that goal which talent deserves. In 
bringing Mr. I)* Albert thus prominently befure the public, Ilerr 
Richter lias shown that he is cosmopolitan and unprejudiced in 
matters musical ; and we are sure that the young composer cannot 
be dissatisfied with the way in which tho orchestra rendered his 
work on this occasion. This concert concluded with Beethovens 
Choral Symphony, which it is only necessary to say was as admir- 
ably performed as upon former occasions. 

The second Richter concert opened with the overture to 
Wagner’s Tannhduecr , to which the orchestra did due justice, the 
accelerando towards the close being especially remarkable; and 
tins wob followed by the u V or spiel ” and Isolde’s “ Liobeatod,” 
from the same composer’s opera of Tristan und Isolde — an opera 
which we are promised next year at Drury Lane, but which is as yot 
unheard in England. This was perhaps thn most unsuccessful of 
the selection from the Wagner repertoire which Ilerr Richter lias 
chosen, as the pieces were taken from the beginning and end of 
the opera — a combination not likely to unite harmoniously, and 
therefore apt to create a feeling of incongruity. At the time of 
the first concert the “ Walkiirenritt ” and “ Siegfried’s Tod und 
Trauermarsch ” were announced ; but, owing to the fact that the 
holder of the performing right of The Niebelungen Ming, Herr 
Neumann, had refused permission to perform them, these two 
numbers were cut out. Instead of them, however, The “ Siegfried 
Idyl,” which followed the “ Liebestod,” and the overture to the 
Fliegende Hollander, were substituted. The “ Siegfried Idyl ” 
was composed, shortly after the birth of the composer’s %on 
Siegfried, in honour of Mme. Wagner, and was played as a serenade 
on her birthday in 1871 for the first rime. It is constructed upon 
themes mostly taken from the opera of the same name, which 
Herr Wagner had then just completed, and is written for a small 
orchestra. Simplicity and extreme tenderness are its especial 
features, which are greatly enhanced by the skilful use which the 
composer makes of the old Gorman cradle-song, “ Schlaf, Kindchen, 
schlaf.” The overture to Her Fliegende Hollander came next, 
and was played in a manner worthy of an orchestra well trained, 
and conducted by Herr Richter. 

The secondpart of this concert consisted in the performance of 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, the “ Eroica.” This symphony, 
which the composer intended to dedicate to Napoleon, an intention 
which he gave up when he heard that the Consul had assumed the 
title of Emperor, contains as its second movement the magnificent 
Funeral March, which was rendered with profound pathos at 
this performance, while the manner in which the airy Scherzo 
whiext follows it in startling contrast was played was nearly fruit- 
less. The “ Eroica 4 ' has been so often given here that it is un- 
necessary to say more than that tho performance sustained in 
every way the great reputation of Herr Richter and his orchestra. 

We may here observe that the prospectus of the Grand 
German Opera at Drury Lane has been issued, 'by winch we 
see that, besides Herr Wagner’s TannhUuw, ^Lohengrin, and 
Her Fhegende Hollander, the Fidelio of Beethoven, and the 
JBurymthe of Weber will be performed every ftuBklay and 
Thursday from 18th May to 27th June, 4 88a. gfl&e artists 
engaged comprise Frau Sucher, FrSulew Malian of 4 the 
Dresden Opera, Frflulein Wiedemann 5 Herr Winkelm^nn, who 


had been chosen by Wagner to perform the part of Parsifal in his 
new opera of that name; Ilorr Wolff, Herr Gura of Hamburg, 
and Dr. Kraus; while the entire chorus ot the Hamburg Opera 
House has been secured, and the orchestra will be that of the 
Richter Concerts. The operas will be conducted by Ilerr Richter, 
and the whole will be under the direction of Herron Hermann 
Franke and B. Pollini. The Niebelungm Ming is, according to 
recent accounts, to be performed at about the same time at 
another theatre, under Herr Neumann’s direction, find at an 
earlier date Mr. Carl Rosa proposes to give some of the Wrfgnerian 
operas in English. We hear with regret that it is likely that Mr. 
Rosa’s intention of including Mr. Villiors Stanford's Vpiliff* 
Prophet in his next season’s performances may not be carried 
out. It would be matter for much regret if Mr. Rosa were un- 
able to satisfy his own and his admirers’ aspirations by bringing 
out an opera in English by an English composer as it ought to be 
brought out, and we must hope that any diificulties which 
may stand in tho way of his doing this can and will be over- 
come. 

On Monday last the directors of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs began their twenty-fourth season with a string Quartet 
in A Minor, by Johannes Brahms, which waa played for the 
first time in England on this occasion. Numbered as Op, 51, 
No. 2, this quartet consists of four movements, “ Allegro non 
troppo,” “ Andante moderate, ” “ Quasi minnetto,” and “Allegro 
non assai.” The first movement, which is also the most intri- 
cate, contains some very effective passages and much clever con- 
trapuntal writing, while tho second and third are simpler both iu 
construction and expression. VVe are inclined to think that the 
second movement is likely to be preferred to the others ; but it is 
almost impossible to judge from the tiret hearing of so important 
a work. Tho rendering given of it on Monday night by Herr 
Strauss, Mr. L. Kies, Mr. Zerbini, nnd Signor Piatti, was, how- 
ever, highly satisfactory, and wo hope to have another oppor- 
tunity of hearing this work. After a graceful serenade, the 
composition for piano nnd violoncello of Signor Piatti, which was 
effectively sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, and accompanied by the com- 
poser, Mile. J anotha played two pieces. Tho first, a Rhapsodic in B 
Minor, by Brahms— a novelty at these concerts — is a piece full of 
difficulties, which were finely met by the pianiste, and it abounds 
in startling contrasts artistically welded together to form, as the 
analytical programme Bays, 11 a consistent whole.” The second 
■was Mendelssohn’s well-known Andante and Rondo Oapriccioso. 
Mile. Janotha played the Andante with great feeling and grace, and 
the Rondo with lightness and speed which were almost amazing, 
and procured for her such applause that she had to resume her place 
and play a Mazurka by Chopin. The second part of the concert 
began with three pieces for pianoforte and violoncello, early 
works of M. Rubinstein, and not particularly remarkable. However, 
Mile. Janotha and Signor Piatti contrived to give an interest to 
them by the lino manner of their performance. Mr. K. Lloyd 
sang a song, “ Regret,” by Schubert, with success, and tho concert 
terminated with Haydns quartet, Op. 42, iu D Minor. 


TflK THEATRICS. 

T HE St. James’s has opened with a list of performances of the 
kind our best comedy theatres regularly give us— a new 
adaptation from the French and tho revival of an old one. The 
Cape Mail , which is tho now play “ adapted from the French by 
Clement W. Scott,” is, as all the world knows, though the play- 
bill does not say so, a version of Jeanne qui pleure et Jeanne qui 
lit. This, in its turn, is one of many variations on an old motive, 
among which are La Joiefait Pcur , and a play given in Londdn 
by the Dutch company, HeMilitaire Willem&orde . In Mr. Scott’s 
adaptation aMre. Frank Preston, tho wife of an officer who is sup- 
posed to have fallen at Rorko’s Drift, and his sister Mary, go through 
the martyrdom of pretending to believe him still Alive in order to 
spare his blind inotber the shock of learning the truth. To keep 
up the delusion, they not only invent letters on the spur of the 
moment, but go to balls and wear fine dresses. At last a letter 
comes, through the family lawyer, telling* that Preston is alive, 
-and the piece ends happily — all of which any one may find 
touching that likes. For ourselves, though quite ready to agree 
with that moralist who would have lied with Deademona, ' 
wo think that a fine sentimental motive is not dramatio excuse 
enough for a long and elaborately acted lie, particularly when 
it is useless and the acting overdone. Mrs. Preston could 
not have deceived her husband’s mother for ever, to say 
nothing of the fact that the grief which left her capable of 
such capital acting and so much literary activity in the way 
of inventing letters cannot apparently have been very intense. 
In reality, such a deceit would be noth cruel and cowardly. 
Besides, why should the two ladies deceive the world at large, as 
they appear to do, and add its contempt to their sufferings ? 
Tho barefooted Carmelite, who suffers all kinds of misery because 
her frith teaches her that it is the highest of duties, is an object of 
respectful pity;] but a woman who Mould torture herself without 
the frith would only be fit for a madhouse. And Mrs. Frank 
Preston suffers just such an uncalled-for martyrdom. Many, 
too, of the mere Incidents of the piece are not properly mmm ted 
for. Is it llMy, for iostinee. that in these dim of mi 

the vigilant Correspondent, Preston’s wife would have been left to. 
learn of his riffety xrom a letter? The motive of the piece is' not 
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suttetent, and the incidents do not appear inevitable and natural ; 
it is, in feet, essentially undramatac, and so obviously a mere pieoe 
of machinery— uneven creaking machinery — for the production 
of sentiment, that it defeats its own end. Such as it is, it 
is acted in a manner creditable to the theatre. All the parts 
were fairly well filled, and the two chief ones— those of the blind 
Mis. Preston and her daughter-in-law— -were given very finely. 
Mrs. Gaston Murray gave a touching rendering of blindness and 
the timid dependence it causes. Mrs. Kendal acted with power as 
Mina Frank Preston. The unreality of the piece could be for an 
instant almost foigotten while watching her as she hears the read- 
ing of the letter which tells of her husband's safety. There was a 
rise to real tragic force from her first thought that it is only 
another pious deception to the moment when she knows it is true, 
and tears the letter from her sister’s hand. 

Mr. Robertson's Horn * is an adaptation in the fullest sense of 
the word. It has the same sort of relation to the Avmturibe of 
Emile Augier which a signpost copy of Reynolds’s “ Lord 
Heathfield” might possibly have to the original. Perhaps even less, 
for the sign-painter might be tniBted to add nothing, while Mr. 
Robertson thought fit to introduce a quite unnecessary Miss Dora 
Thornh&ugh. Rut then, possibly, she is not quite superfluous. 
There is, to be sure, no dramatic motive for her existence, and 
there is more than one very good one why she should not 
be there*, but aho gives occasion for a great deal of comic 
love-making, which would be well enough in a farce, and 
afford a fine opportunity for Mr. Toole or Mr. Royce. It is 
not the less quito out of place in Home . There is also, we 
conceive, Another reason for her existence. In the A mnturibre 
Fabrice returns home, after a wild vouth, to find his father about 
to fall a victim to an adventuress, lie saves him by deceiving the 
woman .into a belief that he is himself a wealthy man, and so per- 
suading her to be false to his father, and then sends her away. 
At the close he discovers that her affection for him lias 
grown to be real, and is left reflecting on the one sincere love 
he hoB found on earth. Now this would apparently be found 
too hard for an English audience, and Miss Dora Thnrnhaugh 
was invented to give Colonel John White his proper share of tho 
domestic affections, and destroy the dramatic pathos of his 
character. As it is with Fabrico, so it is with the whole piece. 
The tone has been lowered throughout. And what is kept is made 
as wonderful as what has been added. Having resolved to bring the 
date of the piny down to our own time, Mr. Robertson must needs 
allow Colonel White to frighten Mountraife by the threat of u 
duel. Don Annibal was naturally scared by finding that Fabrice 
knew all about the famous coup dc Matapnn ; but a Captain Moimt- 
rftffe would simply call for the police. If we had tho occasion 
or the space, it would be easy to show that every scene and 
every character in L'Avmturiirc has been spoiled in exactly 
the same way. The worst instance is probably the frothy 
nonsense of the love scene between Colonel White and Mrs. 
Pinchbeck. The acting of the play is, on tho whole, inferior 
to the acting of The Cam Mail . Mrs. Kendal is comparatively 
tame and colourless, ana never makes us forget for a moment how 
inartistic the character she is playing really is. Mr. Kendal is 
wholly unsuited to his part. Only the gayest comedy could make 
Colonel White tolerable, and it is quito wanting in Mr. Kendal's 
acting. Mr. Wennian played the part of Mr. D'orrison firmly and 
well. It is somewhat harder to estinmto Mr. Haro’s rendering of 
Captain Mountrafte. No Mrs. Pinchbeck would allow herself to 
be hampered by a follow with the mnnnors of an insolent groom ; 
but, granted that she would, then Mr. I Iare’s acting is consistent 
and finished. He quito makes us Bhare Colonel White’s longing 
to kick the insolent intruder. And, after all, Mr. Hare's acting is 
not more out of place than the part of Captain Mountr&ffe in 
Home, 

In whatever sense the words may be taken, The Half-Way 
House exactly suits what has for long been tho tone of tho Vaude- 
ville. Like most of the pieces which have been brought out there of 
late, this so-called comedy is a combination of the farce in throe 
acts with the domestic melodrama. What plot it has is melo- 
dramatic, and the element of comedy is supplied by tho moohanical 
puns of the dialogue, which are let off like crackers whenever they 
are out of season — that is, from the beginning of the first act to 
the end of the third. It is a serious task to attempt to give any 
notion of what this “ comedy ” is liko. It manifestly cannot bo 
said to depend for its interost on the construction of its plot. 
Everything is set going by some complicated series of events 
which took place before the curtain rose, and which the audi- 
ence is justly supposed to bo too impatient to listen to. 
The general wind-up is obviously brought about by everybody’s 
recognising that the thing h&s lasted long enough; and that 
it is time to do what, supposing anything remotely similar 
to be possible in real life, they would all have done somewhere 
about the middle of the first act. Neither . can the author, 
Mr. Sims, mean us to take his characters seriously. A young 
country gentleman, the soul of honour and an ideal lover, who 
vvihs hie mistress under a false name because his mother has 
beqn shut .up in a lunatic asylum; an elderly country gentleman 
who allows his wife to be shut nj> because he is worried into it by 
his sister, who is fiercely ambitious for the honour of being lfis 
housekeeper ; and a heroine who is there to fall in love with the 
young gentleman and into the arms of her father in the great 
scene of the second act are only Mr. Sims’s slight modifications of 
the standing masks of the artificial comedy of the nineteenth 
ednttuy as invented by Mr. Byron. The other personages are 


manifestly there to make puns. We may make afi exception in 
favour of a naval officer who goes about on leave in bis uni- 
form, which is a mixture of that of a commander and the 
attire 4of the stage smuggler. This person hops in and out 
of the play in order to stammer ana go up* to the country 

S mtleman’s. sister in order to say one thing and then say another. 

ut it is the puns in which the strength of the piece consists— 
puns of tho mechanical kind, which can be made in any number 
with patienoe and a dictionary. To be suro, this labour has been 
largely spared Mr. Sims, the majority of his puns being the com- 
mon property of the baser sort of comic papers for many a day. 
They are one and all, now and old, of the kind which gracefully 
plays on the similarity of Bound between ’eart and art. 

Perhaps it is in the belief that the badness of a piece gives a 
larger scope to the skill of the actor that Messrs. James and 
Thorne accopt plays of the character they have been producing for 
so long. If so, they may be congratulated on having done some- 
thing to prove tho truth of their opinion. With every desire to 
forget Mr. Sims’s pieco as completely ns possible, we can remember 
tho acting of the Vaudeville company with pleasure. Mr. Thorne 
will perhaps not understand our sympathy when we say that we 
aro sorry to see so good an actor turned into a mouthpieco for bad 
witticisms and routine sentiments. But, whether or not, the regret 
was due to the contrast between the part ho played and the real 
humour and tenderness ho put into it. Wo would advise him, 
however, when he has & pun to make, not to produce it so much 
as if it were a pistol-shot, and then stand as if he wore watching 
the effect. The quicker these things are doue the better and tho 
less unnatural they are. Mr. barren acted, as he alwayB does, 
with the manners and tones of a gentleman, and it is clearly not his 
fault if these do not suit very well with tho part of Squiro Hnsseltine. 
Tho fooling of Mr. Lestocq as tho man in possession of the Half- 
way House was excellent. Mrs. Oonmnge, in the part of Mrs. 
O'fcShaughncssy, the Squire's sister, was venomous, ns she ought to 
be, and well bred, for which we thank her. Tho part would lend 
itself so easily to vulgarity. Miss Alma Murray was tender and 
graceful as tho heroine, Ivy Hope. 

The “ now and original poetical and historical play," in five acts, 
by Mr. Walter S. ltulcigh, chosen by Mrs. Scott Siddons in an un- 
guarded hour for her reappearance on the English stage, suggests 
some reflections on the stock lamentations over tho difficulty of 
getting pieces by English writers produced. Like morn than one 
which have lately triumphed over the difficulty of getting acted, 
Queen and Cardinal is very bad. "Whether this is a proof that the 
faculty for writing plays is utterly lost in this countrft or only 
that tho judgment of the “ practical man ” as to what is fit for the 
stage is not so infallible us he commonly supposes, or both, we 
shall not attempt to decide. Perhaps it proves the first of these 
propositions better than the second ; for Queen and Cardinal is 
new and original in very much the same eonso that an adaptation 
from the French is. Tho only difference is that Mr. Raleigh has 
preferred to recast tho work of one of bis own countrymen. Queen 
and Cardinal is simply on attempt to re-writo Henry VI 11., and 
lit it for a nineteenth-century audience, which, as a great critical 
authority informs us, has quito outgrown Shnkspearo. Mr. Raleigh 
is to be praised for drawing on national sources, and the result of 
his efforts is highly satisfactory. He has produced a play which 
every member of his audience could see at once was very bad. And 
yet ho has trodden faithfully in tho steps of tho adapter. He has 
carefully lowered tho whole tone of his subject. He h&s put stage 
sentiment in the place of real passion, slovenly English where the 
noblest blank verse was before, and more stage eftocts in the placo 
of great dramatic situations. Having had tho heart to re-write 
"Wolsey’s reflections on his full, he onds up a tirade of common- 
place thus : — 

No mirncU’ for me. My course is run, 

And nil niy dreams must end in nothingness. 

( > God ! that it. should ever conn* to this* ! 

Foiled — overthrown— mul by a woman, too. 

This is not much worse than what has been done to many French 
originals in English adaptations; but we me glad to see that it is 
not to be dono to Sbakspuare with equal impunity. The acting 
of Mrs. Scott Siddons’s company was of a kind to hasten tho 
precipitate fall of the piece. Mr. Kemble delivered the few lines 
ho had to give in the part of Grimmer with force and in- 
telligence, but nothing else called for piaise. Mrs. Scott Siddons 
acted in a noisy uneuiotionul melodramatic style, which is fortu- 
nately now becoming old fashioned, even as an example of bad 
acting. Several of the other members of the company have 
proved competent to act in less trying plays; but they wevo 
un&blo to put life into Mr. Raleigh’s combinations of emptiness 
and pretension. 

Another of the very remarkable pieces called “burlesque 
dramas,” doubtless becauso they burlesque nothing, and are not 
dramatic, h&s appeared at the Gaiety. Whittington and his Cut is 
the title, and the author is Mr. Burnand. The part in the authorship 
which really belongs to Mr. Burnand, and not to the stage carpenter 
or arranger of dances, is doubtless the few smart puns and cleverly 
absurd plays(pn words which disturb the general insipidity of the 
piece. They Vome up once or twice in a scene, and feebly burst 
like bubbles inssoda-water going flat, after the manner of the jests 
in the conversation of Thackeray’s fashionable portrait-painter. 
For the jpst, tho piece is of the kind which the Gaiety audience 
demands and obviously enjoys. There aro plenty of brilliant 
dieses, and the habitual absence of dross. There is a “ Polka 
Fanta^que,” a “Mouvement Cadence,” and. so forth, performed 
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‘with great muscular energy, and having very much the same re- 
lation to dancing which the burlesque drama, has to Any known 
form of dramatic literature. Mr. Dallas is ignobly funny in a 
woman’s dress, and tho chorus raise their arms with the Wooden 
grace of clockwork figures, and stiffly sway to and fro. As usual 
there is real low comedy in the grimaces of Mr. Boyce, and real 
grace in the dancing of Miss Kate Vaughan. 

Mr, Pinero’s Imprudence has shown a remarkable power of 
attracting audiences. After a removal from the Folly to the 
Standard, it has stood a second change, and is being successfully 
played so an afternoon piece at the Imperial. 


RACING AT SAX DOWN AND NEWMARKET. 

rnilEBE is no pl..ce in England where racing can he enjoyed in 

JL greater comfort than at Sandown. To begin with, a train 
leaves London for Esher nt mid- day, and as this train is specially 
reserved for members, it is unaccompanied by the objectionable 
mob which makes most trains hound for racecourses almost unen- 
durable. On arriving at Esher, a pathway kept exclusively for 
xnombors leads up to the race-stand, which is very prettily situated 
beneath a wooded hillock. Suilicicnt time is allowed between the 
arrival at Sandown and the commencement of the racing to get 
luncheon in the most comfortable . restaurant existing on any 
British racecourse, and at the back of tho stand is a pretty saddling 
paddock, where the horses, about to run can bo longed at without 
a crowd or unpleasantness of any kind. When the jockeys are 
mounted, they have to ride their horses down a wooded drive at 
the hack of the stand, where there is plenty of room for spectators 
to take a leisurely look at them without being mobbed or fussed. 
The stands themselves are most comfortable, and? iy of a 

hotting ring there is a sloping lawn from which ladies as well 
as men can comfortably watch tho races, sitting on chairs or 
garden seats. It is true that there is a betting ring, but it 
is on one side, t and its occupants nro safely barricaded behind 
formidable railings. It would bo too much to say that the 
racing At Sandown is always of the very highest class ; yet 
some very good horses occasionally pul in an appearance; the 
fields are generally large, and tho finishes are in many cuses 
exciting. Although the best English jockoys ride nt Sundown, 
in some of the races members of the Cfub only arc allowed 
to ride, and these contests confined to amateur jockeys aro 
the source of a good deal of interest and amusement. The late 
meeting was opened by a match, and the two competitors, who 
were ridden by Archer and Wood, were considered so equal that 
only 21 to 20 was laid on the mount of the last-named jockoy ; a 
rather pretty race, however, ended in an easy victory fur Archer. 
A dozen horses started for the Sandown Autumn Cup, and, after u 
most exciting race, Spitzbergen and Frontier ran a dead-heat. In 
the deciding heat it appeared so close a thing that another dead- 
heat was anticipated, but in the lost few strides Frontier swerved, 
and was beaten by half a length. Archer won a race ou old 
Strathavon, who is nearly white, and another on Passaic, an 
American horse that formerly belonged to the owner of 
Iroquois. Although he had run five times this season before he 
won a race, he was sold at Sandown for 500/. In the hunters’ 
flat race there was a clumsy piece of riding on the part of one of 
the amateurs; hut Mr. Coventry, who rode Cortolvin, showed ex- 
cellent jockey ship by the way in which he kept his horse going 
against its will until he had won the race. In the Juvenile 
Stakes Archer and Wood had another battle. Thirteen horses 
started, but at tho distance the two famous jockeys brought 
out their mounts, and had it all to themselves. It was a 
pretty race, but Wood had the best of it, and the Rigolboche 
colt beat the rather undersized Beatrice by a length. After 
a hurdle race, iu which there was a nasty fall, a Nursory 
Handicap, for which thirteen two-year-olds again ran, onded 
the day. It is melancholy to see a famous racehorse reduced 
to hurdle-racing ; but in the first race of the second day £jord 
Clive, who was believed by many good judges to have been the 
best three-year-old of his year, not only ran in a hurdle race, 
but tumbled down and gave his jockey a heavy shaking. The 
most interesting race of the meeting was tho Great Sapling Plato 
for two-year-olds. The favourite was Kingdom, a colt by King- 
craft that had won n race at Ascot, and had run second to 
Kormesse at the same meeting. The second favourite was Bcsin 
the Bow, a colt that had won several races. Almost from the 
start the two favourites wont to tho front and raced side b} r 
side ; but as they drew near to the winning-post Bosin the Bow 
passed his antagonist, and was apparently winning with some ease 
when he swerved across the course, and allowed Kingdom to win 
by a head. Out of n field of eighteen in a Nursery Handicap, a 
20 to x outsider surprised everybody by winning in a canter by 
three lengths. The rest of the racing at Sandown requires no 
special notice. 

The two days of hoavy rain which intervened between Sandown 
and Newmarket made the prospect of tho latter meeting anything 
but agreeable ; but before Monday afternoon the rain cleared away, 
and, with the exception of two or three ehowenL the weather 
during the five days’ racing was remarkably fine for the time of 
year. The great race of tho first day was the Criterion, and, 
as the reputation of the favourite for next year’s Derby depended 
upon it, it was an unusually interesting event. Brace had 
already won three races, but his enemies maintained that in tbefee 


races he had not been opposed by anything capable of testing the 
merits of a first-class two-yea^old; but now he was to meet 
Nellie, who was but a veiy few pounds inferior to the three 
flying Allies that have been distinguishing "themselves as the 
best two-year-olds of the season. Although Nellie was to run 
against Bruce at a disadvantage of 3 lbs., inclusive of her al- 
lowance for sex, she was the most fancied of the pair, and 
started first favourite at rather shorter odds than Bruce. Bruce 
made the running, closely followed by Nellie and St. Marguerite, 
another filly of high class, while the other five starters cams 
on at a respectful distance in the rear. Of the three leaders, 
Bruco was the first to show symptoms of distress, and very soon 
aft »r wards Nellie seemed to have the best of it ; but Bruce kept) 
struggling on very gamely, while the two fillies tired in the last 
hundred yards, and allowed Bruce to pass them and win by a 
| length. This performance makes Bruce on public form the best 
i two-vear-old colt of the season ; but it scarcely proves him to be 
ns good as cither Kermesse, Goheimniss, or Dutch Oven. The 
racing on the Monday was chiefly noticeable for the large 
fields, for the ill-luck of the usually infallible Archer, who rodo 
iu five races without getting even a place, and for a couple of 
very fine races, one of which was won by Fordham on Mr. de 
Rothschild's Emmeline Marcia, the other by Wood on Sir Q. 
Ghetwynd’s Sutler, who was bought in for 1,150 guineas after the 
race. 

Last week we noticed the chief incidents of the Cambridgeshire. 
It iB a curious fact that on tho first occasion that 9 st. has been 
carried in that race by a winner, the course was at least as 
heavy ns it had ever been on a Cambridgeshire day. This 
materially enhances the merit of Foxhall’s victory. We may 
dismiss the subject by observing that the late Cambridgeshire 
whs a particularly fine example of the art of handicapping; 
fur two three-year-olds, handicapped at weights varying as much 
as 35 lbs., were within a head of each other at the finish, 
and another three-year-old, handicapped at an intermediate 
weight, was within a neck of tho loading pair. The other racing 
on the Cambridgeshire day does not require any notice here; 
but wo may mention the fact that the fields of the day were very 
good, averaging eleven starters for each of the seven races. Nor 
was the racing of the Wednesday of a venr exciting nature. The 
great event of the day was the Dowhurst Plate ; but even this was 
comparatively a tame a (lair. As much as three to one was laid on 
Dutch Oven, and she won. Tho only interesting feature of tho 
race was the nearness of Harden to the winner at the finish. 
Dutch Oven won by a trifle more than a head, but she was giving 
4 lbs., exclusive of allowance for sex, to Harden. In the July 
Stakes, Murden had run within halfa length of Kermesse, and had 
beaten Dutch Oven by the same distance. At Lewes he had run 
within a length of the famous Gehoimniss, but in two other races 
he had run unaccountably badly. From this it appeared that 
Harden was an uncertain performer ; but it seemed possible to 
argue, from his relative form with Dutch Oven and Kermesse, from 
their form with Nellie, and from Nellie’s form with Bruce, that, 
when in his best running humour, Harden might be almost as good 
as Bruco. In tho last race of the day Gehoimniss cantered in, 
the easiest of winners, by a length. She has now won seven conse- 
cutive races and bos never yet been defeated. During the day’s 
racing only two out of eight races were won by tho first favourites, 
and wheu the favourites did win, long odds were laid on them. 
In two races, horses against which 10 to 1 or more had been laid 
were successful, and in three races 5 to 1 was laid against the 
winners. 

There were nine races put down on the card for the Thursday. 
One of these was the Free Handicap Sweepstakes of 100 sove- 
reigns each, for three-year-olds, the weights for which appear 
before the Derby. This handicap is very interesting at the time of its 
ublication, os it furnishes a statement of the opinion of the official 
andienpper on the merits of the principal throe-year-olds of the 
year ; but tho race itself is often a tame affair enough, as there are 
certain penalties which generally exclude the best public per- 
formers of the season, and, in consequence of the starting fee being 
so high, the field is usually but a small one. The favourite on 
this occasion was Scobell, who was carrying 8 st. 12 lbs., and he 
justified his position in the betting by winning, with tolerable 
ease, by a length. Althotas, who carried 8 st., was second. 
Scobolfhas won between seven and eight thousand pounds In 
stakes this season, but he must have been a source of immense 
losses to many of his admirers, as he was backed very heavily for 
the Two Thousand, the Derby, the Grand Prix do Paris, the St. 
Leger, and the Cambridgeshire, in neither of which races was he 
even placed. For the Subscription Plate, the American horse 
Gerald walked over. If he keeps well, we shall probably see this 
colt doing great things next year. On Thursday morning* a 
gentleman gave 1,550 guineas for the two-year-old Convert, who 
had won several races. As he was entered for the Troy Stokes, 
which was to be run that afternoon, be was likely to repay sqme of 
his purchase money immediately, for the race appeared com* 
lately at his mercy. The heavy odds of 75 to 40 were laid on 
im ; but he was beaten by a bead by Actress, so that between his. 
actual price, and tho money laid on him for the Troy Stakes, he 
was by no means purchased for an old song. 

Chippendale was a strong favourite for the Jockey Club Cup on 
the Friday. Exeter was the second favourite, and the least fancied 
of the half-dozen starters was Peter. Chippendale wee beaten' * 
long way from home, and as the leading horses came into the Dim 
Currie Bov was in front, closely punned by Peter. There w m 
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a fine race from tltb point, bat Peter either could not or whnld not 
giro Oorrie Roy ylbe. more than weight for age, and the filly won 
by a bead. It was genor ally considered by good judges of racing 
that Peter conld have won if ho bad liked„but against this theory 
must be set the feet that he ran throughout the rune in n far kinder 
fashion than is usual with him. , The backers of Oorrie lioy for 
the Oesarewitoh bad some cause for feelings of mortification at her 
withdrawal from that race three hours before the start, for the 
Jockey Olub Oup was run over the Cesarewitch course. There 
were several closely contested races during the dny. Ht. Marguerite 
won the Home-Bred Foal Stakes in a canter, it has been too 
* alien the fete of this clever filly to bo matched against competitors 
just a trifle better than herself. The Inst race of the meeting was 
a match between horses belonging to Sir John Astloy and Mr. Alex- 
ander, in which the first-named gentleman was victorious ; and 
thus ended the Newmarket racing season of i 83 i. 


REVIEWS. 


INDIAN PRESIDENCY TOWNS.* 

A CLASSICAL scholar wishing to recall some of the lore 
which gave him a good place in “ moderations” or “ finals ” 
will naturally turn to some of the best-known ancient authors to 
dee how they have fared under the searching touch of modern 
criticism, lie will take up his Virgil and Horace in preference to 
Valerius Flaccus or the Periplua of Scylax. In liko manner, those 
who refer to Mr. Hunter's Gazetteer to see how India has advanced 
after the deluge of the Mutiny may prefer to read his account of 
celebrated Capitals rather than to search for obscure villages or 
tributaries of the Ganges, or mountainous ranges which have a rain- 
fall of hundreds of inches in the year. Tu this spirit wo now 
propose to notice Mr. Hunter’s treatment of the great Presidency 
towns and some of tho capitals of Moghul sovereignty, about 
which every Anglo-Indian resident, traveller, or tourist has his 
own opinion. 

Mr. Hunter, who has assigned forty pages to tlio terri- 
tories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has given only 
fifteen to the town of Calcutta, which, all theories 11s to the 
superior advantages of Nas8ik, Simla, or Jnbbnlporo nol with- 
standing, is, we take it, destined, in bin words, long to bo 
“the capital of India and the seat of the Supremo Govern- 
ment.” He disposes in a few lines of the historical events 
of the last century, which most Englishmen are not unrea- 
sonably supposed to remember, and ho draws a parallel between 
the metropolis as described by writers of that age a jumble 
of sordid huts and magnificent palaces -and tho present city, in 
which the efforts of tho Chief Commissioner and a municipality 
have reduced the annual doath-rato to twenty-five in a thousand. 
Here we think that the author has hardly done justice to himself 
and his subject. He might have told us more of tho disappear- 
ance of old landmarks, the evolutions of streets, and tho general 
expansion of the town; the dates of the foundation of noble hos- 
pitals, colleges, and celebrated public buildings; the sites of 
statues raised by a grateful community to the successive statesmen 
who have built up the fabric of British empire ; the era when 
roads, which bad been constructed of bricks burnt from the Bengal 
clay, began to he paved with stones brought ub ballast from 
Mauritius; or the year in which certain vaft reservoirs wore dug, 
and when elephants were first prohibited from coming within the 
Mahratta ditch; and many other little details which can he 
gathored from the writings of the late Mr. J. C. Marshtnnn and Sir 
John Have. The former was a complete treasury of antiquarian 
and local lore with regard to every temple, mansion, or bathing 
ghaut on eithor bank of the Hooglily between Diamond Harbour 
and the French settlement of Chandornugoro. Tho splendid view 
which used to charm travellers landing for the first time in a 
P. and O. steamer at Garden Reach is now missed by those who 
descend, dusty and travel-stained, from a lirat-cln 9 s compartment 
at the Howra railway terminus. It was Lord Hardings who said 
on landing at Obandpal Ghaut that you uiuBt go back to Cairo to 
find the East, and Bishop Ileber compared the view of Govern- 
ment House and the Esplanade to that of St. Petersburg. Since 
t httS A dicta wore delivered by the warrior and the prelate, means 
have been taken to give to Calcutta those sanitary advantages 
which its magnificenco and importance demand. Open ditches, 
reeking with garbage, have been replaced by vast underground 
drains, at a cost of nearly three-quarters of a million. A supply 
of filtered water has been procured from the Iiooghlv, sixteen miles 
above Calcutta. The daily How is estimated at six millions of gallons, 
allowing sixteen gallons por head for a population of about half a 
million* The town is now lit by gas, and other improvements in 
the cremation of dead* Hindus and tho burial of Mohammedans 
have diminished, though not entirely removed, the danger of 
fevers and cholera. But with all its fine esplanade, tidal river, 
and supply of pure drinking-water, Calcutta does not easily 
expand, and it is too contracted for the wants of its official 
and mercantile community. More than three miles of native 
hasaam and streets prevent Englishmen from building and occu- 
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pying houses to the north of Dalhousie (late Tank) Square. Tc 
live beyond Cossipore in that direction, or on the fine of the 
Easterndlengal Railway, involves for eight months in the year 
an amount of heat, fatigue, and exposure to whioh few English- 
men can submit. To the east progress is effectively barm by 
CAnals and a marsh, known to natives as Dhappamanpur and to 
Anglo-Indians as tho Halt- water Lake ; and this ineligible spot is 
rapidly being filled up by deposits of silt and sewage. To tho 
south of tho Esplanade, a Berios of dense gardens And hamlets ends 
after a few miles in a rice swamp of gigantic dimensions, and 
more than one-half of the once favourite suburb of Garden Reach has 
been occupied by the ex-King of Oudh, his menagerie, pigeons, 
aquatic birds, and dissolute retainers. IIowra, on the right hank 
of tho Ilooghly, is now, it is true, connected with Calcutta by a 
fine floating bridge, which has hitherto hid defiance to cyclones. 
But there is little space for building in such a suburb — “ differtuin 
nnutis cauponibus atquo malignis and some of the best houses 
in Chouringhi, where Chief Justices and members of Council once 
dispensed a graceful hospitality, have been converted into board- 
ing-houses in which married couples can bo lodged and fed, in 
flats, at so much per head a month. 

Mr. Hunter gives us slight sketches of the suburbs of Calcutta 
under their alphabetical headings ; but here we notice some omis- 
sions, us well ns what wo think errors of antiquarian research. He 
mentions tho lunatic UBylum at Bhowaninoro, but why does he omit 
all reference to the London Missionary Socioty P In his review of 
the cyclones he takes no notice of the great gale of June 1842 and 
that of May 1852, nor of one in the lost century, about 1737, which 
blew down the tower of the old church. Again, we find Cox’s 
Bazaar, a subdivision and police circle far away in the district of 
Chittagong ; but why leave out Cox’s Bungalow, long the well- 
known half-way house 'between Barrockpore and Calcutta, Where 
the hounds u«ed to throw off regularly once a week from 
November to February, us the distant and random gun was 
fired from the cantonment of Bum DumP It is incorrect, we 
think, to represent tho celebrated duel between* Francis and 
Hustings as having taken place near a large tree on the Maiden, 
not lhr from tho racecourse, on tho Esplanade of Calcutta. We 
have long heard on better authority than mere tradition that this- 
oncounter took place in the grounds attached to the large house 
on the west side of tho Alipore road passing by the Lieutenant- 
Governor's residence of Relvidore, and not very far from what was 
the European Orphan Asylum. Indeed, though the old juris- 
diction of tho Supreme Court extended to Englishmen resident 
out of Calcutta and in tho Provinces, it was usual for duellists to 
light outside the limits of the citv, for the most obvious reasons. 
We remember several duels fought iu Bengal before the custom 
died out, and only one took place on the Esplanade. Tho scene 
of the r.*«t was Serum pore, Barrockpore, and tho alluvial formation 
0:1 tho IIowra side*, of the river. We think, too, that within the 
lust twenty-five years the thermometer in the early mornings of 
the cold weather has been registered below 52 0 in Calcutta, or cer- 
tainly in Garden Reach. 

No greater contrast can bo imagined than what is presented by 
the viow of tho cities of Calcutta and Bombay. If the former 
derives its name from Kali Ghat, the latter, iu all probability, is a 
corruption, through the Portuguese Moiubaim, of Mumba-Devi, a 
local deity. Wo transcribe Mr. Hunter s picturesque language in 
preference to our own, descriptive of Bombay : — 

I 11 tlio bounty of fts scenery, as well as in the commercial Advantages of 
its position, Bombay is uusurpaased by any of the ci Lies of tho Bust. . . . 
The approach from the. sen reveals a ningnilicont panorama. Tho distance 
is closed by the barrier range of the Western Ghauts. In front opens 
the wide iinrbour, studded with islands and jutting precipices, dotted 
with the white snils of innumerable native craft, and giving a secure 
shelter to fleets of tall merchantmen. The city itself consists of well-built 
house*! niul broad streets ennobled by public' buildings. The sea-shore 19 
formed by docks, warehouses, and a long line of artificial embankments 
extending continuously for nearly five miles. 

Mr. Hunter passes with too light a touch over the discreditable 
mercenary epidemic which affected all classes of tho community, 
including oven some of the Civil Service, in 1 864-65. The crash that 
onsued when tho prico of cotton fell after the end of the American 
war was what might havo boon expected when two millions of cash 
were expected to do the work of Companies and Associations re- 
quiring for success just ten times that sum. In improvements 
Bombay rivals and perhaps surpasses Calcutta. Omnibuses now 
ply between lihondi Bazar and the Fort, which is a defenoe only 
in name. The crumbling ramparts that only excluded the sea air, 
and could not have kept out an enemy for half an hour, have been re- 
moved. Government offices, banks, mercantile establishments are 
situated within the urea of the Fort, somewhat the same as at Madras. 
Of the Presidencies Calcutta is the only one where the Fort retains 
its martial appearance, or could be in any emergency a real protec- 
tion to the inhabitants. The houses inhabited by Englishmen at 
Mazagon and on Malabar Ilill at Bombay* are spacious and comfort- 
able, though the latter site, exposed to the fury of the south-west 
monsoon, is literally uninhabitable from June to September, One 
of the most curious local misnomers is that of Back Bay. Any 
one would imagine that this spot must be looked for somewhere 
between the island and the mainland. It forms, on the contrary, 
the sen front, between Malabar Point and the suburb of Colaba. 
It may be very shallow, but it has to boar all the rage of the Indian 
Ocean. Some years Ago it was the fashion for all the magnates of 
the island to leave their comfortable houses and occupy tents on 
the shore of Back Bay from the ist of November to the begin- 
ning of the hot weather. This habit involved several of the dis- 
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comfort* of living under canvas without the compensation of eon* 
stout change of scene, rural scenery, and the sporting excursions 
with which an Anglo-Indian comp is generally associated. • Pane- 
gyric can scarcely exaggerate the convenience and amplitude of 
the harbour of Bombay. It conld afford anchorage for the 
whole British navy, and it is spacious enough to allow yachts 
lo remain becalmed towards nightfall at some miles distant from 
the pier. We note, by the way, that, though called the Apollo 
Bunder, this landing-place is said to derive its name from the 
Palwa fish. We find no mention anywhere by Mr. Hunter of 
the famous “Towers of Silence/’ though lull justice is done to 
the public spirit, loyalty, and intelligence of the Parsis, as well oa 
to the varieties of national type to bo mot with in tho bazaars ami 

Stff'OtS. 

The town of Madras has, we may remind some readers, neither the 
fine harbour of Bombay nor the flowing river of Calcutta. Indeed, 
from False Point to Adam’s Bridge, the whole of that coast pos- 
sesses no harbour worthy of tho name. The first view of Madras 
from tho roadstead is disappointing, nnd the landing is made diffi- 
cult bv the celebrated Madras surf. There bus been a tall; about 
a breakwater on the model of that of Plymouth, and a pier hns 
been constructed, to be twice seriously damaged by tho collision of 
vessels drifting in a storm. A harbour of moderate size is now 
under construction. The city, says Mr. llanter, is spread over a 
much larger area than Calcutta or Bombay. The nntivo suburbs 
are numerous, and there is no period of the year which by strained 
courtesy can bo termed tho cold weather. But divers stations in 
the bills are easily reached ; tho water supply is abundant ; rail- 
ways run south and west j and there are horticultural gardens and 
people’s parks. Tho population, alter several random estimates, is 
sot down at about 400,000 souls. 

We* turn from these cities, mainly created by Englishmen, 
to the old capital of Akbur. The period of its splendour fills 
just one century. Akbar completed tho fort at Agra, began to 
adorn it with lovely mosque* and palaces, and lies buried in a 
tomb worthy his fame uud character at Secundra, lour miles 
from the city. Ilis son Jehangir had no great fancy for this 
place, and it was reserved for his successor, 8 hah Jehan, to com- 
plete the structures commenced by his grandfather, and to eclipse 
all that Mohammedan sovereigns or architects had dovised by 
the exquisite Taj Mahal. In the last century the fort was 
several times besieged and taken, but it never became tho Beat 
of Anglo-Indian government until 1835. Then, with tlmt 
whimsical uncertainty which characterizes our selection of impor- 
tant sites, the capital of the North-West Provinces was whisked 
away to Agra from Allahabad, to which latter place, as beiug 
central and on the main line of rail, it has again been brought 
back. Mr. Hunter sumB up the beauties of the Taj Mahal in 
half a page of accurate and graceful description, which travellers 
should bo careful to read and weigh on the spot. A commercial 
future is anticipated for this old capital. It has always been n 
native mart for grain and Bugar, and it will soon be the centre to 
<a whicb several lines of railway will converge. Its population is 
4 about one hundred and fifty thousand souls, and it is one of tho 
driest, dustiest, and hottest cities under our rule. Agra- should 
be visited after Lucknow by persons who do not wish their taste 
to be highly offended. Oudb is a magnificent province containing 
eMven millions of inhabitants, and Lucknow has nearly double the 
population of Agra. In an historical point of view tho defence of 
Lucknow will always rivet attention as a focus and u turning-point 
in the Sepoy Mutiny, and will leave Agra lav behind. A largo 
number of Englishmen and Englishwomen did certainly hold this 
last fort all through the eventful summer of 185]^ endured mani- I 
fold inconveniences, and displayed a groat deal of pluck. But j 
in the nature of things there could be nothing highly heroic in 
their attitude, and their ultimate deliverance by General Great- 
bed's column, after the full of Delhi, was as much a surprise to 
the defenders themselves as to the mutineers from Gwalior. But 
i& architecture there is no parallel between Agra and Lucknow. 
With the exceptions of the Imambara— said to bo equal in size 
to the mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople— of a fine old 
gateway known as the Hurai Darwaza, and of one or twQ other 
buildings, the architecture of Lucknow is tawdry and debased. 
The gardens, summer-houses, and palaces built in succession by 
one royal spendthrift after another for wives, concubines, and' 
menageries of wild beasts, are exact types of the characters 
of their silly designers and builders. Yet it is astonishing 
what an amount of false sympathy was evoked by tho dethrone- 
ment of the last of .an incorrigible dynasty which wo had ourselves 
set up. It is gratifying to' learn that charitable dispensaries, 
schools, and *' Other works of public utility ” have succeeded to 
statues of green mermaids, domes of copper gilt, burnished um- 
brellas, and unfinished toxubs and mosques. We note also that a 
capacious hospital, with teds for one hundred patients, has boon 
established on a plot of hign ground near the Residency by the Maha- 
raj& 4 of Bulr&mpore, Sir Dig Bijai Sinh, one of tho most loyal, 
practical, and intelligent of the Talookd&rs of Oudh. Ilo is os good 
a sportsman as he is a landlord and subject 
Into five pages Mr. Hunter baa managed to compress a great 
deal of information about Benares, where according to a Sanskrit 
couplet, a Hindu may die, in security of bliss, whether on dry 
hind or in the water. A more correct census .has dissipated 
false notions that the population of this Hindu city varied from 
300,000 to 500,000. The Census of 1872 gave the Return under 
200,000. No visitor lo this sacred place will forgot to walk 
through its crowded bazaars during the; afternoon or evening, 


and to* row down the Ganges in the early morning, when 
the inhabitants turn out in successive batches to bathe. 
Benares used to be noticed as the lowest station in the Upper 
Provinces where ice could be manufactured by a simple process of 
evaporation when the thermometer was above freezing point* 
For Hindu customs and antiquities, the work of the Rev. 
Mr. Sherring should be consulted. Mr. Hunter says nothing about 
the colony of Hindus from Lower Bengal, who, to the number of 
several thousands, inhabit a part of this city, and have a press, 
a Society, and a newspaper of their own. We reserve for a suture 
occasion all notice of topics less familiar than rile cities asto- 
ciated with tho rivalry of Hindus and Buddhists, with the 
splendour of Mohammedan sovereigns, and with the commerce Ann 
conquests of adventurous Englishmen. 


DARWIN ON THE ACTION OP WORMS.* 


M R. DARWIN’S little volume on the habits and instincts of 
earth-worms is no less marked than the earlier or more 
elaborate efforts of his genius by freshness of observation, un- 
failing power of interpreting and correlating facts, and logical 
vigour in generalizing upon them. Tho width of his sympathies 
with nature is not bounded by tho limits which conventional 
taste or inherited prejudice too often assigns to the study of 
natural objects. It is not because such and such forms of Ufe are 
rare or beautiful, complex or exotic, that they kindle bis en- 
thusiasm or keep his attention on the stretch by day and night. 
Noue boa proved too humble or too repulsive in popular eBtimato 
to awaken his interest and concentrate his powers of observation, 
lu the economy of life nothing is common or unclean to one who 
lias learnt to view nature os a whole — various in function, but uni- 
form in structure and dosign. In wh&t is popularly thought tho 
lowest grade of life it may be shown that there is a use, an adapta- 
tion to ends, nnd a resulting beauty which may reverse tho verdict 
of vulgar prejudice. Animals even more lowly organized than the 
worm— namely, corals —have built up reefs, islands, and continents 
from tho bod of the ocean, ns Mr. Darwin was the first adequately 
to recognize and to explain. He now comes before us to do justice 
to an order of toilers far more despised, and even cast out ns evil. 
In point of structure the worm, as ho shows ua, presents an interest- 
ing object of study. In its intelligence it holds no mean rank among 
living creatures, and in its labours are involved results which it 
bohoves us to look upon with wonder and gratitude. The main 
purpose of Mr. Darwin’s work is to point out the share which worms* 
liuve taken in the formation of tho layer of vegetable mould which 
covers tho whole surface of the land in every moderately humid 
country. Though it may rest upon various subsoils, and differs 
but little in its general aspect — being for the most part blackish in 
colour and having but a tew inches of thickness— one of its chief 
characteristics is tho fineness of tho particles of which this mould 
is composed, and this is to be seen whenever a field long undis- 
turbed is freshly turned up by the plough. Now, although of the 
highest antiquity, viewed as a whole, yet, as regards permanence, 
tho component particles of this superficial structure of earth have 
been all along in process of removal at a rate by no means tardy, 
being replaced by others due to the disintegration of the under- 
lying materials. Nature’s ploughman, the earth-worm, has been 
for ages at his humble but benelicont work. 

As early as the year 1837 a paper was read by Mir. Darwin before 
the Geological Society of London, in which it was shown that small 
fragments of burnt marl, cinders, &e. t which had been thickly 
strewn over tho surface of several meadows, were found after a 
few years buried in a layer some inches beneath the turf. On the* 
suggestion of a friend, Mr. NVedgwood, of Maer Hall, Staffordshire, 
that this apparent sinking was due to the large quantity of fine 
earth continually brought to the surface by worms in the form of 
castings, he was led to institute experiments which convinced him 
that all the vegetable mould over the whole country has passed . 
many times through, and will yet over and over again passthrough* 
tho intestinal cauals of worms. Hence, be infers, the term animal 
mould would bo in many respects more appropriate than that of* 
vegetable mould. His observations during later years, kept up 
with his characteristic patience and acumen, aided by the suggea- » 
tions of friends and fellow-students of nature, are embodied in the 
interesting monograph before us. 

The anatomical structure of this widespread, familiar, yet rarely > 
scrutinized order of annelids (illustrated in fig, 1) show* the*, 
adaptation of tho worm to its life-long task of burrowing. The 
lissom body is made up of from 100 to 200 almost cylindrical 
rings or segments, each furnished with minute bristles. Having a 
well-developed muscular system, worms cao, by contact with the> 
surrounding earth, crawl or work themselves backwards as well ai > 
forwards, and by the aid of their affixed tails can retreat with e**a 
traordiuary rapidity into their burrowB. At the anterior end of. 
the body is seen the mouth, provided with a slight projection.? 
known as the lobe or lip, which is used for prehension. Xnttmilf 
behind the 9*ttn£h there is a strong pharynx, which is poshed 1 
forward when the animal eats, corresponding, according to Perrier* < 
with the protrudable trunk or proboscis of other annelids. Xh*v 
pharynx leads into the oesophagus, which has on eaoh ride of thn ? 
lower part three pairs of large glands capable of 
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surprising quantity of carbonate of lime. Nothing corre- 
sponding to those calcifmus glands is known in any other 
animal. The oesophagus is enlarged in most species 
into a cmp ; behind widen comes the gizzard, lined with a smooth, 
thick, chi u nous membrane, and surrounded by muscles, weak 
lengthways, but powerful transversely. By the action of these 
muscles tne fopd must be triturated, since the worm possesses no 
jawB or teeth of any kind. In the gizzard and intestines are to be 
found grains of sand and small stones from cri to 0*05 inch in 
diameter, which serve, as is the case with fowls, like millstones 
lor the trituration of food. From the gizzard the intestine runs 
^ .in a straight course to the vent at the posterior end of the body, pre- 
senting the remarkable structure of the typhosolis, known to the 
old anatomists as an intestine within the intestine, consisting, ns 
Clapnrcde has shown, of a deep longitudinal involution ot the 
walls of that organ, by means of which an extensive absorbent 
surface is gained. Worms breathe through their shin, having no 
special respiratory organs. Both the circulatory and nervous 
systems are well developed, and dose to the anterior end of the 
body lio the two almost confluent cerebral ganglia. Although 
wholly without eyes, it has been found by Ilotimoistcr and other 
observers that worms aro in general highly sensitive to light, and 
Mr. Darwins experiments have strongly confirmed him in this 
view. The colour of light made no apparent difference, nor were 
the worms much affected by a sudden or moderate light, the effect 
being in proportion to its intensity and duration. It is only the 
anterior extremity of the body, the seat of the cerebral gungliu, 
which seems aliected by it ; no effect being produced, though tho 
vest of the body be illuminated, if only tliia part is shaded. It is 
through the skin that wo must, suppose the light to pass and oxcito 
-the cerebral ganglia ; but by no particular difference in the trans- 
parency of the skin or in the incidence of the light could Mr. 
Darwin account lor the various ways iu which the worms were 
affected on different occasions. * Their action in dashing 
rabbit-like into their burrows when suddenly illuminated might 
be looked upon ns simply refiox or automatic, the irritation of the 
•cerebral ganglia causing certain muscles to contract independently 
of the will or consciousness of the animal ; but the insensibility of 
the worm 011 occasions when its attention seems absorbed in work 
would point to the possession of a mind comparable in kind, if 
not in degree, to that of animals bighor in the scale of intelligence. 
Their sensitiveness to light certainly suiliccs for them to distinguish 
between day and night, enabling them to choose tho night hours 
for burrowing to the surface, thus escaping many a danger 
from the diurnal animals that prey upon worms. They 
.appear less sensitive to moderate radiant heat, judging from 
the effect of a poker heated to dull redness ; but a low 
temperature immediately tells upon them, os may bo in- 
ferred from their retiring" into their burrows during frost. That 
they equally withdraw during heat may bernoro directly traceable 
•to the olloct of drought, humidity being the lirsi condition of the 
worm’s active work. They show not the slightest sense of hear- 
ing, yot are sensitive to vibrations in solid bodies, remaining per- 
fectly unmoved when placed in their pots within a short distance 
while both high and low notes were loudly struck upon the piano, 
but rapidly burying themselves when the pots were set upon the 
vibrating frame of the instrument or were sharply struck. The 
leASt current of air, as of the breath, shows how sensitive the worms 
whole body is to contact. The sense of smell seems to be fooble 
and con lined to certain odours presumably connected with its food. 
Tobacco, millefleurs, and puraflin were tried by Mr. Darwin, 
with no perceptible effect ; acetic acid made the worms seorn rather 
•uneasy, nut this was probably due to the irritation of their skins. 
Oabbage leaves and bits of onion had a more lively ellect, being' 
always discovered when buried a quarter of an inch or so benoath 
the surface, while scraps of fresh raw meat, of which worms are 
very fond, remained undetected forty-eight hours, not huviug 
become putrid. Though they have their favourite food, 
which our author tested by manifold experiments, worms are 
practically omnivoroue. Besides decayed leaves of all kinds, 
their chief diet seems to consist of earth, of which they swallow 
on enormous quantity, extracting from it whatever digestible 
matter it may contain, and secreting tho residue iu the form of the 
tine mould familiar to us as the worm cast. It is probable that the 
•cnlciierous glands greatly help in the process of digestion, especially 
whore the worms live over chalky soil, the concretions of iimo in 
the intestine serving moreover to neutralize the acetic acid from 
decaying leaves. 

. OarefuUy watching their habits by night and day, Mr. Darwin 
lias set down a number of interesting particulars os to the way in 
which worms discriminate and Beize their food, excavate their 
burrows, line and plug them with leaves, or pave them with little 
atones or seeds. Their instinct is shown in the wav they grasp a 
leaf by its tip rather than by the base or footstalk, even iu the 
esse oV exotic plants, of which neither they nor their progenitors 
cpuld know anything. Small triangles of paper were found to act 
* similarly as tests of intelligence, 62 per cent, being drawn in by 
tho apex— which independent trials proved to be the way of least 
\ resistance— 15 per cent, by the middle, and 23 P* r cent, by the 
hpee* When kept in a warm room they were found to work more 
carelessly, dropping or loosely dragging the, triangles— a sad proof 
oTdemorolizaUon. The rate at which worms burrow is too various 
4 to be eerily reduced to, measure, some burying themselves in a pot of 
loose mould iu twoox three minutes, others taking 15 or 40 minutes, 
without apparently p wallowing any earth, whilst a large worm, was 
9$ bouts 40 minutes in burying itself ialenaginous sand, swallow- 


ing and evicting large quantities of it. That worms swallow earth 
more for tho sake of nutriment than of making their burrows, though 
doubted by so high an. authority as ClaparMe, Mr. Darwin considers 
to be proved by tho analysis of castings. A tower-like casting 
from Nice, photographed life-size, 3*3 inches high, voided probably by 
aspecies of Pcriehoitii, hollow iu the middle, through which the worm 
must have ascended to eject lbs earth it had swallowed, showed no 
signs of a leaf having liuen drawn iu, the organic matter in the 
earth itself having supplied all nec»*Rsavy food. Similar results 
were obtained from castings from the Jtatauic Garden, Calcutta, ami 
from the Nilgiris, one (tig. 4) weighing ovor a qunrtor of a pound, 
the worms measuring 12 or finches in length, and in thick- 
ness a man’s little linger. "With slight goueric difliironcos, worms 
are found at work over nearly all parts of the world alike, iu 
Iceland and Tahiti, in tho West Indies mid Now ( 'ulcdonia, even iu 
islands isolated and barren as Kerguelen Laud, where not. even a 
land bird is to bo seen. 

The interest of Mr. Darwin’s researches culminates in tho esti- 
mate he proceeds to make of the amount of work brought about 
by the continual labour of oirth- worms, and the ellects thereby 
produced upon the surface of the soil. From careful measure- 
ments of tho weiffht of earth ejected from u single burrow and 
from a number of burrows williin a giveu space, ho has come to 
results which strikingly show the important part played by these 
seemingly iusignilicaut agents iu the economy of nature. In 
u lield near Nice tho castings within one square foot of Huvluce 
were found to weigh 12 ozs. a year, equivalent to 14*58 tons per 
acre. Upon u chalk down in Kent 83*07 lbs. were accumulated in 
a square yard, equal to 18*12 tons per aero. Near Lmth Bill, 
Surrey, the yield was calculated at 7*56 tons annually on one piece 
of land, and jGi tons on another. If uniformly spread nut over 
tho surface, the castings ejected would amount, Mr. Darwin esti- 
mates from a number of instances, to a thickness of about j h inch 
in ten years. Tbe number of worms to bo met with in an acre of 
garden* land has been estimated by Henson at 53,7l>7 ; but, taking 
half this amount as tho yield of average land, it m^y bo inferred 
that each worm ejects some 20 o/s. a year in about tho sumo 
number of castings. Considering that many a burrow ex lends to 
three, four, or even live feet in depth, it is easy to con- 
ceive the amount of change perpetually going on in tho 
distribution of subsoil, fresh and virgin mould being 
brought up by thoso untiring minors to renew and fertilize the 
upper earth. At tho samo time they carry on the process of 
burying objccls resting 011 tho surface — stones, bricks, and other 
debris sinking to all appearance with tho lapse of time ; the fact 
being tlmt iho worm-casts are heaped up alongside and ovor thorn 
till they become entirely hidden from view. Instances are given 
of great stones, the apparent sinking of which has been measured. 
One which had lain iu a grass lield for thirty-live years hud been 
buried to the extent of inch below the original surface, another 
larger stone about 2 inches, the mould rising to several inches higher 
against the Bides ol the stone from tho fact of the worms working 
under it having to eject their castings clear of tho under surface, 
and thus piling them to a height above tho average level. A 
Bioping hold near Mr. Darwins house had been so thickly covered 
with flints great and small as to be called “ the stony lield.” As his 
sons ran down the field the stones clattered together. In thirty 
years they had been so thoroughly buried that a horse could gallop 
from one end of the lield to another ami not strike with his shoes 
a single stone. A flagged path was similarly covered up in about tho 
same spaco of time. A layer of coal ashes strewn upon tho surface 
was found iniulistinctly marked line, within eighteen years, 7 iuches 
under the soil. In New Zealand there was found, from 3 to 6 inches 
underground, a layer of rude weapons and implements, flukes and 
chips of b;Lsalt, dropped by the aborigines upon the surface. Farmers 
are wont to speak of liuie, cinders, and heavy stones ‘'working 
themselves downwards ’ ; and Mr. Darwin throws out a hint for 
surveyors as to tho possibility of their “ bench Hones ’’ set in tbe # 
ground to mark the levels being turned by the undermining of ’ 
worms iuto false standards. 

Still more curious are tho results indicated by remains of ancient 
buildings. Tho floors and walls of Roman villas at Monger, 
Obed worth, Si lc heater, and J hading, penetrated and buried, by 
worm casts, form an excellent index to tho rate of accumulation. 
Pavements have been lowered by tho gradual withdrawal of the 
underlying soil. At Silchester the centre tessurm lire found 5$ 
inchos* below tho line where those at the sides of tho apartments 
join the wall, being thereby kept from subsiding. The ponderous 
trilithons of Stonehenge have undergone for ages tho process of 
slow interment, by the accumulation of mould around them, at the 
same time that they are in danger of tottering and falling from 
being undermined by these tiny assailants. Ou the other hand, 
we are often indebted to them for the preservation of coins, 
weapons and ornaments of metal ami stone, and relics of all kinds. 
Archroologists are reminded by Mr. Darwin of what they owe 
to the despised earth-worm. Tho agriculturist, the lover of the 
picturesque, the economical philosopher, tbe practical statesman, 
may join in grateful acknowledgment of Burvices which have 
so largely helped to clothe tbe earth with richness and beauty. 
All lovers of nature, we may add, will unite iu thanking Mr. 
Darwin lor the new and interesting light he has thrown upon a 
subject so long overlooked, yet so full of interest and instruction, 
as the structure and the labours of the%axth-worm. 
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OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR.* 

T m.S booh Imb many faults, and yet, in spite of them, we have 
found it, on the whole, lively ana interesting. It certainly 
takes us over country with much of which we had already been 
In miliar through the travels of Mr. Davis, the English chapUin at 
Alexandria. Nevertheless, accurate os was his observation and 
minute as was his description, we have been glad to refresh our recol- 
lection of such interesting scenes in Mrs. Scott-Stevenson's pages ; 
while, as her travels took iu a large tract which he did not cross, 
we find much that has the charm of novelty. We could wish, 
however, that she had cut down her book by at least one-fifth. 
Jt is too long— a good deal too long. Publishers would do well 
were they each to keep a literary pruner, ns it were, who should 
with an unsparing hand Ion away all that is superfluous. Writers 
of travels would thoroby be taught that their business is to tell 
. what they have scon, and not to hash up what they have read. 
Decause a man— or a woman for the matter of that — spends a few 
weeks in Asia, be is not the better fitted for making an abstract 
of all the learning of the East. Our author, for iustance, goes to 
Tarsus, and therefore she seems to think that she has something 
fresh to toll us about St. Paul. From St. Paul’s birthplace Bhe gets by 
an easy transition to Home, where the tradition is that he suffered 
martyrdom. She next tells us that it is believed that he died by 
the sworil. This leads her to inform her readers that 44 decapita- 
tion by the axe was the usual mode of inflicting capital punish- 
ment on a Homan citizen ; but in a.d. 66, during the roign of 
Nero, death by the sword was more common.” Wo ought to be 
thankful that she is not led on to toll ns where axes and swords 
were manufactured in the first century of our era. She comes to 
n village which “Mr. Davis,” she writes, “ thinks was very probably 
the silo of Lystra.” She at once assumes that it was the site, 
describes how the Apostle honied tho cripple there, and in a foot- 
note adds, 44 Paul, Uio sacred record teaches us, was taken for 
Mercury because he was the chief speaker.” Because she bus gono 
to Asia Minor^md has seen a village which another traveller thinks 
was very probably the site of Lystra, have all we who have stayed 
at home lost our copies of the sacred record P Unfortunately for 
tlm reader, it was not only St. Paul who rendered Tarsus famous. 
“It possessed,” says our author, 44 one of the three great Uni- 
versities of the world.” Ilero a footnote might well have been 
added to show us in what houso she uses the term University. 
The town gives, indeed, an opportunity for a great display of 
learning, lor in less than u page we find "dragged iu Sardanapalus, 
Xerxes and Alexander, Frederick Barbarossa, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Julius Ciesar, Hadrian, Augustus, Pompey, Justinian, 
liaroun-nl-Kaschid, his son El Mamouu, and Bayazid II. In 
one pasaago we read liow our author And her husband carried 
off from a ruin some fragments of ancient blue tiling, which 
likely enough are now adorning the sides of her hearth. We 
were reminded of the fragments of old learning with which 
modern travellers so often adorn their books. 1 n one place the 
information that she gives is singularly confusing. She has it, 
nhe says, from an American missionary, but we would gladly 
believe that it has suffered in the transmission. 14 Mr. 
Farnsworth,” she writes, 44 kindly gave me the following dates. 
An Arabic inscription ou the tomb of llonant proves it to have 
been erected in 635 of the Hegira (1238 of our year the 
Crusades).” Does our author or her informant believe that there 
was only one Crusade, and that it lasted just one year? It 
would seem so ; but yet it is not easy to think that such ignorance 
exists. We are all of us, however, as we ought to remember, too 
easily amazed when we discover that another person^loes not know 
a fact with which wo have been long familiar. Thus Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson, in writing of 44 Colonel BriBcoo of the Turkish 
Gendarmerie/’ says, 44 As nearly every one knows, he was formerly 
in the 15th iluusars, and is now acting A.D.C. to Said Pasha, 
who is very fond of him, indeed Colonel Briscoe always lives with 
hiB chief.” We will doal fairly and openly with our author. We 
meustonished, as we have said, at finding out that she knows 
nothing of the Crusades, but she shall have her triumph over ub 
in return. We are ignorant of what not only she, but pearly 
every one, knows. Wo never know that Colonel Briscoe was in 
the 15th Hussars; nor had Said Pashas fondness for him reached 
our ears, though it had gone to the length of making the acting 
A.D.C. live with his chief in fiis house at Aleppo. 

Worn© part of the interest of the book is certainly duo to the utter 
ignorance of the country with which the author started on her 
travels. She briugs thereby a fresher mind to all that she sees, 
and she describes much that a better-read traveller might pass over 
in silence. It is true that she too often records what must be 
known to any one who is familiar with even a volume or two of 
Eastern travels ; bat, on the other hand, her descriptions have at 
all events tho merit of liveliness, while we may safely assume that 
most of her readers will* be as ignorant of Anatolia as she herself 
was in the spring of last. year. 8he had 44 expected to find at least 
a tolerable iun ” in the first small town in Syria to which she 
came, and was, with the reBt of her party, utterly ignorant of the | 
nature of a khan. Yet it is nearly two hundred years ago that ! 
M&undrell warned travellers that in this country 44 a man does not j 
meet with a market-town and inns every night as in England,” 
tmt will only find 44 certain public lodgments called by the Turks 
«, where you must expect nothing generally but bare walls.” 
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Whatever may have been our author’s surprise, she was not in 
the least discouraged by the want of accommodation. Indeed we - 
must do her the justice to admit that she <has one admirable 
quality in a traveller and in a narrator of travels— she makes the 
best of everything, and scarcely grumbles. She thoroughly 
enjoys the country fare on which she lived for many * week* 
though it was only twice that she had any meat. The tra- 
vellers had, indeed, taken with them some tins of preserved, 
meat, but they neglected them for the homely fare of bread, eggs, 
and milk. Fresh meat was scarcely to be bad, and they never 
missed it. Her lodgings were often of the rudest ; hut the weari- 
ness brought on by the fatigues of the daily ride made even the- ^ 
rudest lodgings welcome. In fact, she kee]» herself and her readeF ' 
in good humour almost from the beginning of the book to the 
end ; and even if she does vex us now and then by her learning, 
yet we try to remember how patiently Bhe ft>re long rides on 
Btumbling horses and in jolting carts. 

Like all other honest travellers in Asia Minor, Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson raises in us a feeling of anger against the Turkish 
rulers who have ruined so noble a land, and of pity for the 
sufferings of the Turkish peasantry under the rapacious Pashas 
who one after the other come from Constantinople to prey 
upon those who are as industrious as they are helpless and 
weak. Our author is an impartial witness. Her sympathise 
are all with Turkey, while her hatred of Russia goes almost 
beyond bounds. We aro not at all surprised that the Russian 
Consul of Aleppo— a wary diplomatist, ns she calls him— tried, as 
she Bays, 44 to find out tho real reason of our travelling in Asia 
Minor.” Hor husband is an officer in the army, at present serving 
as one of tho Civil Commissioners in Cyprus. 44 He,” she writes, 

44 often speaks of Asia Minor as the 4 future recruiting-ground 1 of 
England ; for its sturdy peasants and brave mountaineers are 
ready and willing to meet our common foe. And it is here,, 
iu all probability, that we Bhall again encounter that incarna- 
tion of organized hypocrisy and injustice, of brute force and 
cruelty— the Russian Government, and the Russian people.” One 
day in their travels a young Turcoman asked Captain Soott-Steven~ 
son whether he would let him servo under him should ho go to 
Cyprus. 44 Andrew [the Captain] put to him the two questions 
he asks every man who applies to him for enlistment — first, if he 
was willing to serve the Queen ; then, if ho was ready to fight the 
Russians. * Evet, evet ’ (Yob, yes), ho called out enthusiastically.” 
Her friendly feelings towards the Turks are as strong as her hatred 
of the Russians. She praises their patience, their politeness, their 
kindness, their hospitality. She draws a contrast, and it is a strongone, 
between them on the one hand, and the Armenians and Circassians 
on the other, and it is always in favour of the Turks'. The Arme- 
nians grudged the travellers food, even sometimes altogether 
refused to supply any for liberal payment. The Turkish peasants 
gave what they had, and often would accept nothing in return. 
One day she came to a little village, and asked for food. 44 In a 
few minutes inon and women arrived with bowfa of buffalo milk, 
boiled eggs, fried eggs, butter, bread, and coffee ; and so soon as 
the plate of food was put in the oraba [cart], would run away, bo- 
os to prevont payment being offered I was most anxious to 

pay them, but they refused to accept anything, and said strangers 
wero always welcome.” From the Pashas and others in authority 
the travellers root with the greatest kindness, courtesy, and hospita- 
lity. 44 1 feel,” the author writes, 44 a sort of repugnance in saying 
anything against the governors, as though it were almost a want of 
gratitude in me to do so. Yet the truth compels me to state that I 
do not believe we met one honest or capable leader in the whole 
country we passed through.” The ruins of temples, theatres, 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, and vast cities would show, if all written 
record were wanting, how flourishing this land had once been. It 
is now not merely a country full of ruins, it is one great ruin itself. 
Vast tracks that might support a teeming population lie untilied 
and waste. In one way it is even in a worse state than it was 
before man first set foot on it ; for the forests have been cut down 
or tired. As they disappear drought takes their place. Oppression 
of the rulers has done one part of the work, their neglect another, 
and the brigands a third. The travellers for eight days rode over 
plains so fertile that, writes our author, 44 one would think there 
was enough pasture to feed the whole of Asia. As it was, they were 
quite deserted, except by a few small tribes of wandering Bedouins 
or Turcomans.” Later on their path led them 44 through parklike 
scenery, fine firs und huge arbutus trees. . . The prickly oak, the 
plane, the birch, or a tree like it, bordered the narrow path.” The 
only living things they saw 44 in the VASt solitude round us ” were 
tortoises. No care was taken to repair the bridges, to mend the 
roads, or even to keep them from being wantonly ruined. In 
many places they found them cut through by a watercourse that a 
neigiljiouring farmer had dug. Till the travellers had shovelled 
back the earth they could not get their cart over the ditch. In 
other places pits for storing corn are dug in the very centre of the 
roadway. When sowing-time comes round and the grain is re- 
moved, no care is taken to fill the pit. "A pickaxe is almost a * 
necessity in driving near these villages. Without one we could / 
not have got the araba over.” In many places the ancient road 
had disappeared. 44 It is surely a scandalous thing,” our authoft 
indignantly writes at the end of a hard day’s travelling, 44 that the # 
second greatest town in the eastern part of the Turkish Emmie* » 
should actually be without a road either to enter it or leffre JL* 

In another psssage she says that 14 no attempt is ever madtftoilt / 
up the ruts or to repair the old causeways ; and the i 
is that molt of the towns ere unapproachable ti 
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She pleasantly adds, “ In one sense Asia Minor is truly a free 
oountry ; every man seems to do just what he likes with the laud. 
He may cut do worses, turn watercourses, destroy the roads, 
build shanties, attd do, in fact, whatever he chooses.” It 
was from the little port of Killindryeh that the travellers 
sailed on their return to Cyprus. “ The inhabitants complained 
bitterly because the broken bridge across the river had never 
been repaired; declaring that, were it made serviceable, their 
little town and harbour would be the most thriving along the 
coast." In this opinion our author shares, so well is the town 
situated for the inland trade. In a footnote she adds, “ One cannot 
fail to see that absolutely nothing " (tho italics nrehers) “is done to 
increase the trade or socure tho prosperity of the people.” Tho 
result is what we might expect. “Throughout the heart of 
Asia Minor," she writes, “ we have boon struck by this want of 
population. Every town is more than half in ruins, simply 
because there are not people enough to occupy the houses and keep 
them in repair." 

We have dwelt chiefly on one aide of this work. Tt has, how- 
ever, another and a brighter side, on which we have not left our- 
selves space to do more than touch. The narrative is full of incidents 
nud even of adventures. A jouruoy of several weeks through so 
wild a land was not without ita dangers, and the risks that the 
travellers ran were more than once really great. On one 
occasion Captain Seott-Stevenson found it high time to use his 
fists 44 after tho manuer of his preceptor, Mr. Jem Mace. . . . 
In a moment the blue, the given, the yellow gowns went flying 
in all directions.” Ou other occasions it seemed only too likely 
that, to savo his life and his wife's life too, he would have to U3« far 
more doadly weapons than his hands. The descriptions of the 
scenery are for the most part pretty enough, though now and then 
our author does fall away into fine writing. Her hook, however, 
deserves this high praise. No one can read it without casting at 
least one longing look Eastwards, and uttering tho wish that it 
may some day or other fall to his iot to seo with his own eyes that 
famous and most noble land wherein, in spite of all that its rulers 
have doDe to work its ruin, so rare a beauty still lingers. 


FRENCH DRAMATISTS OF TIIE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 

M U. BRANDED MATTHEWS'S volume ou tho French 
dramatists of the present century is likely to be welcomed 
by tho increasing number of people interested in dramatic litera- 
ture, both on account of its subject and because it presents to 
English readers the views ou this subject of an American 
writer of*oxpeiionce. There will probably bo many dissentients 
from a great deal of what he has to say ; and this, it may be 
said, is inherent in the very nature of a work dealing with limiters 
as to which, beyond certain limits, there cannot but bo room for 
endless variety of opiuion. It is, for instance, as open to Mr. 
Matthews to Bay in his preface that the French “ have done better 
work in the drama than in any other department of literature,” or 
of Alfred de M usset that he “was a dramatist only secondarily, 
and, so to speak, by accident,” as it is to him to follow later on in 
M. Zola's foot steps" by speaking somewhat slightingly of Af. Victor 
Hugo’s dramatic powers. One curious point in the book, it may 
here be noted, is that it shows throughout an increasing tendency 
to believe in M. Zola's critical faculty ; and this is the moro re- 
markable in tho chanter devoted to M. Victor Hugo, inasmuch as 
its end seems oddly and unfortunately at variance with its 
beginning. But, betoro going into these matters, it may be not 
amiss to give some idea of the object of the book. This is “ to 
give an outline of tho courso of the drama in France from tho first 
quarter of this century to tho presont time.” It is certainly odd 
to And at starting that in suen a scheme such a writer as Alfred 
de Musset should he 44 passed with but casual attention " ; hut, 
when this allowance lias been made — and it must, be admitted to 
be a considerable one — the volume will be found to contain a good 
deal of information which will be useful to those who approach 
the subject os a new one, and a good deal of critical writing 
which perhaps may not lose in interest from tho fact that one 
often finds oneself unable to accept the author's views. 

Mr. Matthews prefixes to his volume “ a brief chronology of the 
Frenoh Drama in tho Nineteenth Century." In this the preface 
prepares us to some extent fur finding not a single work of Alfred 
de Musset’s mentioned, although the date of his birth is given ; 
and apart from this the work is carefully compiled, and may 
be found useful for reference. The writer then gives a slight 
sketch of the Romantic Movement, and follows it by tho chapter 
referred to on M. Victor Hugo, which con tains cor tain statements 
that strike us with some surprise. In speaking of lltrnani , for 
instance, Mr. Matthews is no doubt right in saying that the metre 
of the play is “ handled by a muster of verse," but he is, it seems 
to us, equally wrong in describing the rhymed Alexandrine as 
« lumbering and jingling." This is, however, less odd than the 
1 subsequent assertion that 44 when Hugo drops verse he gives up a 
great advantage. Ilia plays in verse may pass lor poetic 
dramas : but his plays in prose are of a truth prosaic." As if to 
rilake this startling assertion yet moro startling, Mr. Matthews 
goes on to support It by reference to Lucrbco Borgia, and puts a 
* alimax to what he has said by telling his readers that M. Hugo’s 
JUyrfece 49 ar ouses the latent instinct of caricature when, in the 
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first act, she tries special pleading for herself, and Uiys the blame- 
and the burden of her sins on her family — 4 It is the example of 
my family which has misled me * — one in voluntarily recalls the- 
fair Greek heroino of the Belie Ililbne, who complains , of 4 the* 
fatality which weighs upon me.’ " After this it is comparatively not 
surprising to find that the author has come to a definite conclusion, 
that M. Victor Hugo is alike deficient 44 in the power of creating 
character true to nuture and in unfailing elevation of thought. 
Now Mr. Matthews leads oil' by describing M. Hugo as “a bort* 
playwright,” and has subsequently said that in his prose dramas 
“ there is no falling-off in the ingenuity of invention or in the 
constructive skill of the author," although the playB 44 seem some* 
how on a much lower level than those in verse." It is difficult, 
and perhaps unnecessary, to reconcile the various positions which 
the writer thus takes ; and perhaps what explanation there may be 
can be found in his concluding paragraphs, in which, having said that 
44 tho best part of him [M. Hugo] has got out of literature into, 
life,” tho writor goes off' at score into a burst of 44 high-falutin’ " 
enthusiasm over M. Hugo's career as apart from his writings* 
We must confess to being no more impressed with the truth of this 
than of the statement that 44 no great dramatic poet, no one who 
was truly a dramatic poet, could have written such stuff” as (wo- 
are tompted to quote “ je vous le donue on cent”) “ Marie Tudor or 
Angelo /” From M. Victor Hugo Mr. Matthews passes to Alexandre 
Dumas ;xVe. Here we are far more at one with him than in what 
ho has to say of M. Victor Hugo, and special praise may bo given 
to the judgment and insight with which he nas written on the 
vexed question of Dumas’s eollaborateura . No one who has con- 
sidered tho question seriously is likely to disagree with Mr* 
Matthews’s conclusion os to the true history of the Tour de Neale 
that “ looking back now, one can scarcely have a doubt as to whom 
the success ol‘ the drama was due — whether to M. Gaillardet, who 
had not done anything like it before, and who has not done any- 
thing like it since, or to Dumas, who bad shown in Henri III. and 
Antony his ubility to write a play of precisely the same quality, 
Tho original sequence of situations was no doubt suggested by M. 
Gaillardet ; but tho play, as it stands, is unequivocally the handi- 
work of Dumas." Of Ilenri III., which may claim the honour of 
tho first Romantic victory on tho boards of the Frangais, Mr* 
Matthews gives a spirited sketch, although, by the way, he does 
not scorn to be aware that the incident of the husband’s clasp- 
ing his wife’s wrist with his iron gauntlet is taken from 
Scott. 44 1 am inclined," he says, 44 to call Henri III. Dmnas'e 
host drama, it lias a compressed euergy, and a certain eleva- 
tion of manner, nut found together in any of his other plays." 
Here we are disposed to agree with tho writer, although ho has, 
perhaps, underrated some of the other plays, and notably Don Juan 
de Marana , which he calls, it muBt be admitted with some show o £ 
reason, a 44 hodge-podge." The expression cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, ho quarrelled with; hut we aro inclined to think that the 
writer might have seen more merit than he has done in the play,, 
in spite of its obvious, and in some respects shocking, faultB. 
However this may be, we are in the main disposed to agree with 
Mr. Matthews's estimate of the elder Dumas, which is interesting 
in itself, and valuable us an antidote to tho stupid stuff which used 
not very long ago to bo talked and written about one of the greuA 
figures in modern European literature. 

From Dumas Mr. Matthews passes on to Scribe, and here finds 
occasion for giving a brief and lively sketch of the growth of the 
mudvoille, and of its final transformation in the hands of 
Scribe : — 


In 1820, four years after Scribe’s first success, M. I’oirson, his collaborator 
in that play, opened tho Uynumge theatre, and at once bound Scriba by con- 
tract not to write for any rival house fur the space of ten year#. 
Tins is tho decade of Scribe’s mo*t copious production. Aided 
by a boat ot collaborators, he brought out at tho Gyumusu 
n hundred and fifty pieces, nearly all of them vaudevilles. Mure oft 
his public, Scribe gave the vaudeville still greater extension. From 
unu act lie enlarged it often to two, and at times to three nets. From % 
merely jocular uud hasty representation of scenes from every-dny life, lie 
raised it now into comedy, and ugum into drama. As lie trusted more und 
more to his plot, to the situations which his wondrous constructive skill 
enabled him to present to the best advantage, the couplets, although still 
retained, became of less and less importance; they could even be omitted 
without crent loss, in at least one case this was done. Scribe had written 
a vaudeville in one act for the Uymnase, intending tho ciiief part for 
I Am lino Fay, who, however, fell sick before the piece was put iuto rehearsal. 
The author cut out the couplets, und cut up the play into three acts,, 
changing but one line of his original prose in so doing. Then he took 
Valine, a comedy in three acts, to the Theatre Frangnis, where it was ac- 
cepted at once, nnd where Mile. Mars acted the blind heroino with her usual 
graceful perfection. This anecdote shows how the vaudeville had grown in 
•Scribe’s hands. A vaudeville which a skilful touch or two will turn into a 
comedy lit lor the Uomedie Fran game is very fur from the vaudeville which 
is only a hastily dramatized anecdote. Of this comcdic-vaudcvilic, then, 
Scribe was really the inventor, as well as its most industrious maker. 

This is appreciative and true enough ; nor is it untrue of Scribe 
that 44 his characters are silhouettes, into which the scissors have 
cut also tho date.” Mr. Matthews may indeed be congratulated 
on having done Scribe, to some extent, a justice which it was 
fitting should bo done, and the adequate doing of which is neces* 
sarily the. result of much pains. He contrasts fairly enough 
Seri do’s method of treating his collaborators with that adopted by 
Dumas } but in so doing he is careful not to injure in any way the 
impression which he has given of Dumas. We have qualified the 
statement made above that the writer haa done justice to Scribe, 
because here, as elsewhere in his volume, Mr. Matthews seems 
beset as he draws to the end of his chapter with a desire to 
4 * hedge." Having told us many facts that we read with interest; 
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and having shown considerable appreciation concerning Scribe, he 
ends up by, to put it shortly, finding fault with him for not 
haring written what be never attempted to write : — “ He showed 
mo knowledge that life is more than mero work and play, that 
there can be grand self-sacrifice, noble sorrow, or any large and 
liberal sweep of emotion.” Setting aside tho fact that these very 
qualities are the making of Adrienne Lecouvreur (a play which, 
aa Mr. Matthews is forced to admit, owes at least as much to 
Scribe as to his collaborator), it is left for us to ask why Scribe's 
commentator, having given him the praise due to hiiu aa tho inventor 
of a form of comedy which has since become stereotyped, should 
rail at him for not having done something quite dillorcnt. This 
is a form of criticism which is but too common, and wo 
cannot but regret that Mr. Matthews should havo adopted it. It 
is remarkable^ in connexion with what we have already hinted as 
to M. Zola's influence, that in the chapter on M. Augier, which 
follows that on Scribe, Mr. Matthews is unstinted in admiration 
for M. Augier, and at one point backs bis opinion with a quotation 
from M. Zola. It is possible to Lave a great admiration for 
M. Augier without M. Zola's authority ; and we share Mr. 
Matthews's admiration to a considerable extent, though we may not 
go so far as to class Giboyor with the oddly-assorted company of 
“ Sancho Panza, FalstafFj Tartutte, and Captain Oostigan. Akin 
to this in spirit, though infinitely more startling in itself, is what 
•.the writer has to say later on in his chapter on MM. Meilhac and 
Haldvy concerning La Belle Ilvlbne. Of this libretto he writes 
■thAt, “ allowing for the variations made with comic intent, it is 
altogether Greek in spirit — so Greek, in fact, that I doubt whether 
any one who haB not given his days and nights to tho Btudy 
of Homer and of the tragedians, and who has not thus taken 
in by the pores the subtle essence of Hellenic life and litera- 
ture;, can truly appreciate this French farce.” This might lead 
one into pleasing visions of MM. Meilhac and Ilalrivy's long de- 
votion to studying 44 tho subtlo essence of Hellenic life and 
literature,” and the joy they experienced when they felt that they 
were at length sufficiently imbued with Urieci&m to write 11 this 
French farce,” and forthwith set to work to do so ; but, in truth, 
suggestions like the one just quoted bailie all comment and can 
only bo left to speak for themselves. There is, unluckily, a good 
deal more of the same kind in this chapter ; but the specimen 
which wo have quoted may be enough to show its purport. Here, 
as at tho end of his otherwise wcll-con&idereil chapter on M. 
Feuillet, Mr. Matthews seems to havo been carried away by his 
desire to say, at whatever cost, something which nolxjdv else 
would be likely to say. However, ns wo have before said, he has 
chosen a subject which is especially open to controversy, and 
therefore perhaps especially likely to provoke a tendency to 
paradox, and it is, at any rate, refreshing to find a writer who has 
so completely the courage of his opinions whatever they may be. 


THE BKAES OF YARROW.* 

M R. GIBBON has written some pleasant novels, and he has 
succeeded best when he has taken Scotland lor his Hold ; 
but we are sorry that we cannot congratulate him on his latest 
venture. The historical romance is always a hazardous experi- 
ment, and must inevitably provoke disadvantageous comparisons. 
It is not every man who has the genius of a W alter Scott or a 
Victor Hugo, or who can throw himself into the life of dis- 
tant times even with such moderate and ephemeral success as a 
•G. P. R. James or a Harrison Ainsworth. And wo must say for 
Mr. Gibbon that his deprecatory dedication a ingests a modest 
•consciousness of failure. It ib addressed to “ My Boys,” which 
commends the hook to our merciful consideration; but at tho 
same time it throws out an indirect challenge to the critics : — 
“ There are in it sundry historical anachronisms, but I am not 
going to point them out ; first, because you ought to be ablo to 
discover them yourselves ; and next, because there will be plenty 
of critics to direct your attention to them.” Wo should fancy 
that the discovery of the anachronisms in question would be easy 
to any fairly well educated boy, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that they will not escape the most superficial reviewers. 
Iu fact, the whole of the novel, in style, incident, and suggestion, 
strikes us ns a consecutive anachronism from the beginning 
to the end. The scenes of the story aro laid in turbu- 
lent, distracted, and semi-barbarous Scotland, in the year 
succeeding the disastrous defeat of Flodden. The chief cha- 
racters, under the rank of great historical personages, are adven- 
turous soldiers of fortune, or wild Border barons who lived by 
foray or plunder. Yet, if the parochial school system of Scot- 
land had been as well organized in the fifteenth century as at pre- 
sent. they could hardly have done more credit to their instructors. 
Lord Angus boasted, in Scott's Martnion, that, save Gawain the 
learned Bishop of Dunkeld, no son of bis could pen a line. ^ But 
probably the Douglas family would have kept a capable private 
tutor, bad such appendages to a great establishment been common. 
In The Braes of Yarrow the ladies and gentlemen read and 
write with the greatest readiness, A nameless man, though he 
subsequently turns out to be a nobleman of high birth, who has 
been appointed, by a stroke of good luck, full private in her 
Majesty’s Guards, Bits down at a moment's notice and dashes you 
off a letter to the dictation of the head of the house of Angus. 

• The Braes of Yarrow : a Romance. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
« Bobin Gray,” ac. London: Sampson Low & Co. x88x. 


Mailed warriors glance their eyes over correspondence as if they 
were ^merchants in the city of London opening their lettero. 
Young ladies of rank lightly scribble bilkts-aoux, and we hate a 
pseudo-noble who imitates the statutory ofllnce of Lord Marmion 
for which Scott was so severely ridiculed, and forges with such 
perfection of calligraphy that it is impossible to detect the im- 
posture. Seeing that the good society of the rime has mas- 
tered the difficult art of penmanship, it would be cavilling to 
take any exception to tbeir style of conversation. Yet we cannot 
help being somewhat taken aback when rough Borderers aud 
their retainers, in thoir wildest outbreaks of unbridled passion, 
attend to the rules of speech with severe propriety, aocf .. 
even rise into flights of polished eloquence. It is true thrift: '» 
some mild oaths are thrown in by way of make-weights: 
but even oaths like “Odds boddikins” seem anachronistic, and 
savour strangely of modern times. Even the habits and mode 
of living of the aristocracy appear to have been more luxurious 
than is popularly supposed. Thus we aro informed that “ the new 
Lord of Binram occupied an elegantly furnished suite of apart - 
ments on the second fiat of a house in the Oanongate, near the 
Netherbow Port.” Tho italics are our own ; ana wo are only 
surprised that Mr. Gibbon does not condescend to describe the 
Lord of Binram's mullins and coffee, and his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and the copy of the Edinburgh Conrant laid on the 
break Cast-table by tho solemn valet in respectable black. There 
are Geneva clocks chiming from the chimney-pieces of Holyrood 
Palace, though we belie vo it was towards the end of tho century 
that horlogerie began to flourish in Geneva : and we have some 
novel lights on the weapons of the period. Nor is it only in the 
costumes and properties of hiB thrilling melodrama that Mr. Gibbon 
ventures on audacious liberties. The scenes are laid partly in the 
{Scottish capitnl, partly on the larders; and horsemen ride from 
ono to the other at a pace that might be envied by the occu- 
pants of modern Parliamentary trains on the Caledonian and 
North British Railways. So far as we can gather, one lady of the 
highest rank, who has boon ravished and hurried away by the 
greatest villain of the piece, only musters breath and resolution to 
question him as to his purpose when they are drawing bridle on 
the BraeB of Yarrow. Wo take no exception to Gilpin llorner, tho 
original of Lord Cranstoun's Goblin Puge, being transferred from 
the farmhouse ofTodshaw Hill to the fortalico of tho freebooter 
Scott of Tusbielftw, since, being still a being of mystery, ho is a 
fair subject for the fancy. 

To return to Mr. Gibbon's dedication, where it deals with the 
matter of the novel. We are told 11 It is an old-fashioned story 
of hair-breadth escapes, of mysteries, of hard fighting.” So it is, 
undoubtedly. In fact, the hairbreadth escapes are at least as 
inexplicable as the mysteries, and tho hard fighting introduces us 
to warriors with the proverbial nine lives of the cat, or who, 
like Achilles, seem to have been bathed in tho Styx and made 
absolutely iu vulnerable to pikes and broadswords. Most of tho 
escapes naturally fall to the lot of Gilbert Elliot, who may bo 
regarded as tho novel's hero. He is tracked by moss-troopers, 
guided by savage bloodhounds. His chivalrous disposition and his 
excellent heart induce him to encumber himself with helpless 
females. But, with the good luck as well A9 the courage of the 
knight-errant of romance, he mows down liis enemies “ like the 
seeded hay,” and gives them the slip in thickets and morasBes with 
which they ought to have been as familiar as the rabbits ortho wild 
ducks. But three of his adventures are specially remarkable, and 
they follow each other in an ascending scale of sensation and in 
t lie natural sequence of the story. On the firet occasion he obtains 
admission in disguise to the tower of the wild freebooter, Scott of 
Tushielaw, with tho purpose of rescuing a fair captive with 
whom Scott means to make a Sabine marriage. Elliot, 
although interrupted in the course of his proceedings, continues 
nevertheless to saw through the iron gratings of the window, and 
lowers himself from an upper chamber by meanB of a stout rope, 
with the buxom form of a Scottish matron buckled to his stalwart 
hack. The adroitness of tho achievement would have done credit 
to a London fireman, even had there been no urgent reason ty 
hurry over it, nor any apprehension of a hot pursuit. It might 
have been supposed that Elliot would be slow to trust him- 
self near such a rat-trap a second time j but tho behests of 
chivalry and generosity create combinations of circumstances over 
which he has no control. A second time ho is in one of the 
dungeons of the tower of Tushielaw, and on this occasion an in- 
voluntary tenant. Either by design or accident be touches tho 
spring of a trapdoor in the flooring, and tumbles into a subter- 
ranean watercourse that communicates with the Yarrow. Con- 
sidering that it is 44 mirk night,” and that Yarrow it in 94 spent,” 
we should have concluded we had seen the last of him had he 
been anybody but the hero of the book. As it is, we are leu 
surprised than we might otherwise have been when, as another 
acquaintance of ours is stemming a flooded ford a long way down 
the valley of the Yarrow, a body is washed up Against his 
struggling steed, to be dragged to the bank and happily re- 
suscitated. Surely a special interposition of Providence, if ever 
there was one I And yet Providence has a crowning deliverance / 
in store for this special # favourite. Master Elliot has unduly 
prolonged his leave from his corps, owing to the untoward circum- 
stances to which we have referred. Without the formal process df 
a court-martial, he is surouarily condemned to death for duerriofl. 

We do not see why a court-martial should have been dispensed / 
with, seeing that a firing party of twelve of his comrades is fold* 
off— I in rile sixteenth century— to do execution on the 
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When the solemn preliminary arrangements have been completed, 
■we are all impatience for the arrival of the inevitable reprieve.' (The 
gallant victim makes it hie dying prayer that he shall fall facing 
the firearms with eyes ufibtotltged. The pieces ore levelled, and 
for the life of us we cannot understand what delays the lingering 
meiiinger of good tidings. The pieces actually go off; the object 
of their concentrated aim tumbles over ; and, veteran novel-reader 
as we are, we are utterly taken aback. This premature) catastrophe 
in the gloomiest style, a la Bride of Lamtnermoor , has upset all 
our prognostications. Yet, had our ‘faith been a little stronger, as 
it should have beon after our experience of Mr. Gibbon, we might 
hAire known the death was only a false alarm. After twelve men 
hoW fired at him from a distance of a very few paces, and under 
the immediate eyes of their officers, who must have noted the 
elevation of their pieces, Elliot is picked up very little the worse. 
One shot has penetrated his shoulder, the eleven remuining charges 
have gone wide of the mark. That he establishes his claim to a 
peerage and a property, that ho marries the lovely daughter of 
the all-powerful Earl of Angus, is absolutely something of an anti- 
climax after all that has befallen him. 

The lives of the two villains of the story are, perhaps, almost as 
remarkable; though the powers of evil who befriend them naturally 
throw them over at the Inst. The wrongful possessor of the 
lands and title to which Gilbert Elliot proves tho rightful heir 
Beams likewise to carry a talisman on his person which makes him 
proof to steel and rope, to fire and water — at all events till his 
inevitable term id up. Besides, his crafty head helps his ready 
hand, for he is gifted with the diabolical astuteness of an 
Achitopbel. But his staunch comrade and ally, Scott of Tushie- 
law, tho historical freebooter to whom wo have already referred, 
is even more mysterious in his ways nud habits. Wo should, for 
example, hardly have expected to find money so plentiful with u 
man of his stamp that lie could atford recklessly to oiler a 
reward of a hundred gold pieces for tho recovery of a captive 
who had escaped from Ins hold Wo should have fancied 

that the “ Border lads of tho bolt and bridle ” would have 
boon ready onough to obey the truculent chiefs behests without 
any such fabulously extravagant stimulus. But we are still more 
puzzled by the deed of treachery imputed to Tushielaw on the evo 
of the battle of Flodden. it is not like a bold Scottish liover of 
birth and name, although with decidedly loose ideas as to property, 
to sell his king and country to the Southern with whom lio was 
at deadly feud. Wo Hhouid lnt\e thought his information as to 
the ways and means of circumventing tho Scottish host must 
have been absolutely worthless, considering that Lord Surrey was 
on English soil and must have had many “Northumbrian 
prickers ” in his camp who knew each pnss and peat-moss in the 
county. And the reward for which tho traitor stipulated is still 
more extraordinary, being a freo pardon for crimes committed in 
the English marches, with protection aguinst tho vengeance of the 
Scots ho had betrayed. It was only by a generous nlterthought of 
the English general that Tushielaw confuted to accept a sum of 
money in addition. With which crowuing extravagance we may 
close our notice of a novel abounding more copiously in anachron- 
isms and absurdities than t^on its ingenuous author hints in his 
dedication. 


CALENDAR OF STATE TAPERS.- DOMESTIC SERIES, 1654.* 

T IIOUGIf there are many more years than two in tho history 
of England in the seventeenth century which might claim for 
themselves the title of tho Year of Wonders, bestowed upon 1666 
in verse and upon 1602 in prose, the year 1654 can hardly with 
any propriety bo reckoned among them. In foreign affairs, it is 
indeed notable for tho termination of the most serious foreign war 
waged by this country under tho Commonwealth ; but though the 
peace with the United Provinces w as very popular, and brought, 
with it very substantial advantages, it went but a small way 
towards the realization of the ideas with which tho English Go- 
vernment had first entered into the negotiations. Altogether, 
though in this yoar t! -re was a great deal of diplomatic nativity 
at Whitehall, und though by treaties and otherwise the spirited 
Protestant policy of tho Protector was preparing for the great 
strokes of 1655, no more serious complication with a foreign Power 
arose than the little difficulty about the Portuguese ambassador’s 
brother and his execution on Tower Hill. Foreign ambassadors 
unencumbered by felonious or riotous relatives were beginning to 
feel comfortable again in a capital which once more offered the 
decent luxuries of a Court; two members of the Council were, in 
a soft of rotation, appointed to dine with the Dutch and tho 
French Ambassadors ; and, while the former were allowed to re- 
ceive duty-free four hogsheads of white French wine and a quan- 
tity of Btockfish, tho latter, M. do Bordeaux, was liberally " allowed 
a diet of fifty dishes for first and second course, and thirty dishes 
of fruit and sweetmeats each meal, and also a convenient allowance 
for the table of his attendants.” 

\ . At home too, though the country at large could not yet bo said 

\ to have made up its mind to 41 rest and be thankful ” under tho 
recently organized system of the Protectorate, yet, inasmuch os 
Pa rliam ent was not to assemble till {September, and the ordi- 
nances of the Protector and his Council were in the meantime 

* Ca l e ndar of State Papers.—Bomeetic Serial, 1654. Edited by Mary 
' ' Anne Everett Green. Published, under the Direction of tho Master of the 
Njlalis, x88o* 


to have the force of law, there was every reason for prudetwee 
on the one side and for acquiescence on the other. With gn 
all-important election so near at hand, it could not but. be the 
primary object of tho Government, while causing itself; to be 
respected on all sides, to give as little offence aa possible to any 
interest ; and the season was on tho whole propitious enough for 
the various interests to exert themselves with considerable activity 
on their own behalf. It was a year, if ever year there was, St 
petitions for the redress of personal grievances, the discussion of 
which must have occupied no small part of tho time of tho 
Council, even when they were remitted for report to one or 
another of its Committees. There wore claims, to which both 
precedent and policy forbade a deaf ear being turned, for 
losses in property sustained during or in consequence of tho 
civil war ; and there wero the petitions of the poor disestablished* 
sorvauts of the Koyal household, which in common humanity 
could not be rejected unheard. Parishes were crying out for 
ministers, and from tho Universities, or rather from that Univer- 
sity of Cambridge which the Puritans flattered themselves on- 
having transformed into just what it should he, came chronic en- 
treaties of needy Masters of colleges for payment of tho 44 augmen- 
tations” gran ted .them. One Master only, Dr. Seahiim of Peterhouse^ 
had got more than his due, having taken too largo a share of Dean 
Cosin’s sequestered estate ; while his (long since purified) college 
was detaining, and not, it was alleged, taking very good care of, the 
Dean’s library. The petition of his daughters for payment of 
tlioir lawful allowance out of the estate now enjoyed by Dr. 
Seaharn and another, and for the restoration to them of the library, 
was granted ; and thus tho hooks came to form 44 tho nucleus of the 
collection which exists in Bishop Cosin’s library at Durham. 1 ’ 
The desires of the trading classes naturally took a direction in. 
accordance with the commercial policy which gloried in the 
Navigation Act. Tho London wine merchants openly demanded 
protection for their trade, and with some reason asked that, if the 
retail prices of wine wore fixed, tho wholesale prices Bhould be 
fixed likewise. The “ ancient hackney coachmen of London/’ 
appealing to tlieir many unpaid sor vices to tho Parliamentary 
armies, complained of being “ mightily oppressed by a number of 
hackney coaches set up by coach-makers, harness-makers, inn- 
keepers, ostlers, tapsters, nay, many gentlemen and ladies.” And, 
under date of May 4th, the Council was called upon to deal with 
a petition to tho Protector which purported to come from 44 tho 
masters and wardens of the handicraft companies of London* 
viz., merchant tailors, weavers, cofhbniakers, hatband-makers, 
cutlers, and card-makers,” and which throws no very pleasant 
light upon tho sentiments of tho class to which tho petitioners 
belonged. It is conceived quite in the spirit in which tho London, 
’prentices in the Phiutugonet days resented the prosperity of the 
Easterlings, and in which under ilenry VIII. tho London weavers 
proposed to put nn end by a kind of industrial St. Bartholomew 
to the activity of the Venetian merchants ; but its mast astonishing 
feature is the coolness with which it treats any supposed claim of 
the foreign interlopers upon tho religious sympathy of English 
Protestants. Tho gist of the appeal lies in the complaint 
“ that the French and Holland strangers in and about 
London have petitioned Parliament, not only for tho free 
exercise of their religion, but for the free use of their trade”:, 
and it is addressed to the Protector in person, because he had 
spoken to tho late Council of the justice of the petitioners’ cause, 
while that Council and the late Parliament had shown themsolves 
very ready to answer the desire of tho aliens, all proceedings 
against whom had been stayed by nn Order. In tlio two annoxee 
to this document the whole case is argued with so candid and 
complete an exposition of the fair-trade principles of the period 
that wo cannot resist -quoting Mrs. Green’s abstracts in full : — 

I. Statement by the native nianufuctiircra and tradesmen of reasons, 
why aliens should not Lrudo in or near London, and of the mischiefs which 
would follow. 

That the number of native artisans is mure than enough, and their skill 
equal to that of strangers. 

That n a Lives are compelled to serve apprenticeships are incorporated, and 
punished for bad or deceitful work, ana have to pay towards their com- 
mnies, und 11 Iso to pav assessments * o that strangers who have not these 
•unions can undersell' them, invite over their own countrymen, and ingress 
trade. They take large houses, divide ilium, take Inmates, and so breed 
infection. 

They are. maintained hy gutting what wc should else have for our 
maintenance, so that we can hardly live. Divers Parliaments have been so 
sensible of this that they have made sundry statutes against strangers, from 
Edward IV. to Henry VIII. 

The handicraft men are tho nursery of soldiers, and all tho army being 
such, if it were disbanded, they would want employment, strangers 
having engrossed it, because, being generally disaffected, they stayed at 
home whilst the English engaged lor Parliament, so that the latter 
have now to turn to dishonourable employments, ns porters, chimney 
sweepers, Ac. 

If their being protestants, fled hither because of persecution, bo an 
argument that they should trade, it is a better argument for the natives. 
The law allowed them to work as servants to English masters, but they 
should not be masters, for it is not prudent to gratify them and discontent 
us. All other nations prefer their natives to strangers, and an Englishman 
is only allowed to work as a servant in France or Germany. 

II. ‘Statement by 35 Englishmen, in contradiction to a report that 
English artisans and professors of sciences redding beyond anas are 
allowed to practise their trades as the natives, that they and other English 
in Paris und elsewhere have had their tools taken and destroyed, been 
reviled, beaten, anil imprisoned for working as masters, and that they are 
only tolerated ts servants and journeymen. They beg that strangers may 
not by such toleration eat the bread out of their mouths. Signed^by 7 
painters, 3 goldsmiths, 3 joiners, 5 cutlers, is tailors, x combmaker, and 4 
weavers. 
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We have noticed no further reference in the present Calendar 
to this remarkable remonstrance ; nor does it appear whether the 
Protector further interested himself in clients so naively regardless 
of the “ league and union ” which (to quote Mr. Commissioner 
Lisle) “this nation had with the Protestant interest abroad.” 
The sittings of the Council, largely occupied as it was with details 
such as those enumerated above, were in fact but very rarely 
honoured by the presence of the Protector himself, who seems to 
have lacked that omnivorous appetite for business, small as well as 
great, which is not inseparable from the energy of a far-seeing and 
resolute statesman. He was not, however, absent on the extra- 
ordinary occasion of April 12th, when bo passed, together with 
other ordinances connected with the same subject, tlmt 44 for 
uniting England and Scotland into one commonwealth.” None of 
Oliver Cromwell’s measures redounds more largely to the credit 
of his statesmanship than this ; but there is a ilavour of hypocrisy, 
unfortunately no*. altogether singular in the history of legislative 
Unions, in the preamble of the sugucious Ordinance in question, 
which recalls the circumstance that 14 in December 1651 Parlia- 
ment sent commissioners to the people of Scotland to invito 
this union, who, by olected deputies, consented to it.” The 
elected deputies sent up for the purpose to Edinburgh had cer- 
tainly signified their assent to the measure proposed to them by 
Vane, St. John, and their colleagues ; but its unpopularity with 
the Scottish nation at large was a very open secret, and could 
hardly surprise Cromwell, whose army, duriug its march to 
Perth in this year 1651, according to Whitlocko, “ saw not ono 
Scotsman under sixty years of age, nor any Scots youth above 
eix,” there being a general belief that the English intended to 
cut the throats of all male persons between those ages. The 
number of representatives in Parliament (then, of course, with- 
out a House of Lords) allowed in Cromwell's Ordinance was' 
thirty only — or fifteen less than the number of representatives 
in the House of Commons granted by the Act of 1 707 ; and 
the grouping of shires, as afterwards arranged by Lambert and 
reported to the Council on June 2nd, is not without interest. The 
Ordinance is, it need hardly bo said, silont on the important point 
of religion ; but. it may be worth noting that the Protoctur was, or 
aeemed about this time to be, particularly anxious to conciliate 
the good will of the Presbyterians; 44 it is said/’ writes* Secretary 
Nicholas from Aix-la-Ohapelle, “ be now seems resoluod to run 
absolutely their way, with which the Independents and Anabap- 
tists (the greatest part of his army) will be* much unsatisfied.” 
4 * What do yod hear there,” inquires the 44 good old secretary,” as 
Clarendon calls him, 44 of his permitting bo many Presbyterians to 
be of his Parliament?” Sir Edward Nicholas proved a true 
prophet in his prediction that Cromwell would 44 purge the new 
elections,” though he was not Banguine enough to Jo rose e that 
oven the purged Parliament would resist the Protectors wishes. 
Meanwhile the Government had taken the greatest pains with 
the elections. The forms of indenture supplied by the Council 
to the sheriffs and eloctors of county members for the choice 
•of 44 fit and discreet knights” contained a proviso (inserted 
also in the indentures for borough elections) that the persons 
chosen 44 do not alter the government as now settled in a single 
person and Parliament.” Further precautions wero taken ; hut 
the Committeo for elections had many failures to report when the 
critical time at lost arrived. More especially in the West of 
England and in Wales, disaffected persons, and even actual delin- 
quents, were returned ; and from Bristol, the second citv in the realm, 

44 divers free burgesses ” sent up their plaint to the Protector, how 
they had come to the place of voting 44 supposing that the business 
would be so carried on as to secure the liberties which had cost seas 
of blood and unspeakable sufferings ; but the sheriffs encouraged 
those who had favoured the late King to vote, promising to bear 
them out in so doing, and affronted and threatened us, refusing to 
allow some of us to vote, though duly qualified. They declared 
that what they did contrary to the instrument ” of 1653, which the 
Council had ordered to be publicly read at the proclamation of 
411 writs of election, 44 was the judgment of counsel, which we 
cannot believe, whereon the Cavalier party carried tilings as if 
there were no Commonwealth or Protector, but as if Charles 
Stuart were again enthroned in the sovereignty of this nation, so 
that we protested against the election, and left the hall.” If things 
do not appear to have gone quite as badly in the Royalist coun- 
ties of Cumberland, Cheshire, and Lancashire, it was not for want 
of spirit in the landlords; fat perhaps they were apprehensive of 
the Committees which the Council were about this lime sending 
to mediate between them and the well-affected tenants who had 
complained of oppression by their 44 tyrants.” 

As is well known, the earlier part. of the year had not passed 
by without its* Royalist plot, the frustration of which was not more 
fortunate for itB intended victim, the Protector, than fur l he repu- 
tation of King Charles II. and Prince Rupert, whoso sanction had 
been obtained for the scheme. Mrs. Green prints the account 
of the trial of the principal conspirators — Colonel Gerard (tho 
Gerard whom Don Pantaleon Sa had attempted to kill, but whose 
fate he was destined to share on the selfsame day), Peter Vowel), 
and Somerset Fox. Though all three were condemned to death, 
the life of the last-named was spared ; and Cromwell's modera- 
tion in bringing to trial only three out of twoscore prisoners has 
been Justly praised. Mrs. Greeu not unnaturally dwells ou tho 
etrangeness of the argument, as coming from the lips of the Presi- 
dent of Si Commonwealth High Court of J ustioe, that 44 to com- 
pose the death of the supreme magistrate of this nation, whether 
called by the name of King, Queen, or what name soever, is treason 


by the common law of England.” But, though the Protector's 
Government tempered justice with mercy, such occurrences as 
thes 4 rendered the strictest vigilance indispensable to its existence. 
Gerard and Vowell’s conspiracy was discovered in May, and on 
the 24th of that month, the Protector being present at the sitting, 
the Council issued a proclamation requiring all householders of 
Loudon, Westminster, and Southwark, on peril of being themselves 
considered partakers in the bloody designs recently come to light, 
to furuish a complete list and account of their lodgers. On June 
9th the Council ordered a classification by commissioners of the 
persons apprehended — 14 Irishmen” forming one category, and 
44 persons called hectors, common gamesters,” &c., another. A 
number of persons were in this year, both before and after the d ife, 
co very, sou 1 to the Tower, where, as the list produced atf'tfife 
Council on July 31 shows, still lay several noblemen committed 
thither in 1651 for bearing arms agaiust the Commonwealth. 

As might be expected, what Mrs. Green caIIb the 44 literary 
entries ” in this volume are few and far between. The execrable 
verses of 41 Chas. Stay mug,” communicated to tho Council by 
some informor in proof of their author's disaffection, are not in- 
teresting in themselves ; but the testimony of tho informer to the 
infl uence exercised upon this Malignant by 44 the late King’s book.” 
which he 41 always curries about with him, and reads to many,” is 
worth noting. Thu only man of letters who figures by name in 
this volume is — with the exception of the irrepressible Samuel 
Ilartlib — Sir William D'Avenant, who, after being conditionally 
released from his imprisonment in the Tower, had been arrested 
again for debt, and now prayed 44 for a general pardon, that be 
might live a faithful subject.” Doubtless the prayer was soon 
grunted, and he was thus two years afterwards enabled to com- 
mence operations for the 44 revival of the drama.” Of 44 scientific 
entries,” ns we suppose they should be called by analogy, Mrs. 
Green notes the petition, for arrears of military pay and for com- 
pensations due to himself and to his brother slain in Scotland, of 
Captain Thomas Sydenham, afterwards famous as a physician. 
More dubious is the fame of tho wondrous cures effected by 
Matthew Colter, here upheld in a letter from an enthusiastic 
believer, who writes that 44 two things are now questioned — one, 
whether there he gifts of healing in the Church, as in the Apostles’ 
times; the other, whether Mr. Coker has those gifts, or only 
pretends to them.” rionie other details of more or less interest 
are pointed out by Mrs. Green in her preface; but we have already 
exhausted our space. Tho editor of this volume is one whose 
work requires no praise from us ; it is always unostentatious, and 
always thorough. 

It may perhaps be added that the sequel to the history of the 
quarrel between George Glapthorue aud his constituency of the Isle 
of Ely (where he was at the same time Justice of tho Peace and 
Chief Bailiff), to which Mrs. Green directs attention in her preface, 
will be found in a curious narrative contained in a pamphlet in 
tho King's Library, and reprinted in tho memoir of Henry 
G lapthorne prefixed to a recent edition of that dramatist's works. 
The upshot of this narrative is that George Glapthorne (of whose 
connexion with Ilenry wo fail, by the way, to see that there is 
any evidence whatever), having complained of the aspersions cast 
upon him, was confronted with his accusers by the Council ; and 
that, after evidence agaiust him had been given, and his defence 
had at his request been postponed to the next day, ho preferred 
not to put in au appearance, but to allow judgment to go by 
default. Tho mention of a dramatist reminds us that the marginal 
note found by Mrs. Green on a copy in tho Order-book of the 
Council of a fetter to the Hon. Captain Charles Howard, bidding 
him provide for the spread in the north of a proclamation pro- 
hibiting horse-races and other meetings of disaffected persons, 
still awaits elucidation. It runs thus (the quory is the editor’s) : 

Old Noll’s rules to put down interludes (?) of the 99, then to govern tho 
rootli J .C. 

Surely we are not wrong in suspecting the beading “ Petition 
of Armiger Warner to the Protector,” in p. 219, to be a mere 
accident, though there is a corresponding entry of 44 Warner, 
Armiger,” in the index. Nor do we quite understand the designa- 
tion of Sir Edward Nicholas as 44 Sir Edward Cologne Nicholas," 
in p. 407. To attempt to rectify an entry concerning any one of 
the Counts of the Wettarabian College, otherwise and still more 
strangely Anglicized as the Counts of WettarabiA (p. hi), might 
seem Bheer presumption ; but we cannot suppress a suspicion that 
the 44 Count of iiainault ” who contributed bo munificently to the 
English subsidy was the Count of Hanau. 


BUDDIIA AND EARLY BUDDHISM.* 

M R. LILLIE furnishes a peculiarly unhappy illustration of 
the proverbial danger of a little knowledge. He has de- 
voted considerable reading and an evidently zealous interest to one 
of the most iwpegtant and fascinating subjects not merely of to- 
day but of the fu litre ; for there can be little doubt that Buddhism ie 
destined to exercise au increasing infiuenoe over the learned and 
oven the popular mind as its history and real character become more 
generally and accurately known. But he has touched upon this 
great subject with an unskilful hand. It needs a scholar to treat of 
Buddhism in these days, when research has mealed so mu^h that 

* Buddha apd Enfly Buddhism* By Arthur LUlle (Isle regiment of- 
Lucknow). With numerous Illustrations, j^odxm : Trtlbaer & Co. iSlr. 
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is subversive of old views ; but Mr. Lillie gives no evidence of 
sucb qualifications m are essential to the proper execution of his 
Stork. He has not learnt the rudiments of scientific method, and 
constantly confuses resemblance with relationship, in the mannor 
of all beginners. His reading, though wide, is in many respects 
obsolete ; he has not kept pace with the literature of his subject, 
and consequently it is common to find him seriously advancing 
propositions which hAve been shown to be erroneous. But his 
chief disability is the possession of a suicidal gift of imagination 
which he lets loose upon every department of learning with a 
recklessness that is almost as Amusing as it is astounding. 

The very title of the book is a misnomer. Early Buddhism, 
ofwhiq^t professes to treat, is precisely the one Bubject which is 
not to be found in Mr. Lillie's work. There is a great dual of 
interesting discussion of Gnosticism, the Essenes, Ferdinand Baur, 
and highor Christianity, with a thousand irrelevant or doubt- 
fully relevant matters : but Early Buddhism is not among them. 
The truth is that Mr. Lillie does not know what Early Buddhism 
is. He seems to have adopted the conclusion that the Northern 
Buddhist accounts contAin the oldest form of the religion, and 
accordingly proceeds to illustrate this supposed primitive Buddhism 
by examples taken from the most corrupt modern developments 
i of it. He collects practices and precepts from China, Burnmh, 
*>^r anywhere except the right place. He scouts the Singha- 
lese books and substitutes Father Borri, whose account of Cochin- 
China pursues the reader relentlessly throughout the book. 
It is needless to sav that modern usage affords no evidence 
for the true form of Buddha's own teaching, and that Mr. Lillies 
premisses are therefore placed entirely out of court, llis argument 
ffom the titles on the Asoka monuments cannot bo seriously urged 
when we know that tboy are rather descriptions of contents than 
fixed titles, and may easily be variod. How far such a method 
may lead a writer astray may be gathered from the curious statement 
in p. 47 :— 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this superiinturulisin, because it is 
of the highest importance to our (heme, buddhism was plainly an elabo- 
rate apparatus to nullity the action of evil spirits by the aid of good spirits 
•operating at their highest potentiality through the instrumentality of the 
corpse or a portion of (ha corpse of the chief aiding spirit. The Buddhist 
temple, the Buddhist rites, tho Buddhist liturgy, all seem based on this one 
idea, that a whole or }>orLions of a dead body was necessary. 

The assumption that the Buddhism of to-day in China or 
Burmah is the best evidence for the character of original Buddhism 
is not the only falso principle adopted by Mr. Lillie. lie is appa- 
rently careless of the ordinary progress of history, and seems to 
think that a man may suddenly arise and create u new religion and 
social system, and impose them on a great people entirely of his 
awn will, and without the aid of any external circumstaucos. All 
history points to a different explanation of a great man’s influence, 
and the modern student looks first at the surroundings and ante- 
cedents of a reform or revolution before he attributes it solely to 
the mind of one man. Even Napoleon, who was of all men the 
nearest in appearance to the individual motive power which holds 
itB energy entirely of itself, and exerts it without tho help of 
anything outside, has lately been explained us the creation of the 
levSe en maaae. Mr. Lillie, however, will allow nothing of this 
with Buddha ; and the want of that Btudy of preparatory and con- 
ducive circumstances which tho French call mcsologic is fatal to 
the attempt to trace the beginning of Buddhism. It might have 
been expected that the chapter entitled “ The Historical Buddha" 
would contain something of this ; but it is, on tho whole, the least 
historical part of the book, unless, indeed, we accept the term on 
the principle of the old axiom that all history is falsehood. 

But it is Mr. Lillie's imaginative bent thnt plays him the 
scurviest tricks of all. There is nothiug he docs not illumine 
with the flare of fancy. Everything has a mystical meaning for 
him, and if it is not very obvious at first, a wide induction from 
miscellaneous facts, not at first 6ight connected with the matter 
in hand, is sure to establish it to the author's satisfaction. Mr. 
Lillie's ohief idiosyncrasy reminds ub of a powerful story by Hr. 
^Wendell Holmes. Mr. Lillie sees nothing but serpents wherever 
kJIhe looks. In the Buddhist zodiac he finds a serpent in every 
Mcrooked line. " For Arles 1 have given a horse with two serpents 
W on his head— the solar-horse and his father and mother." Without 
discussing the place of the serpent in mythology, it may be ns 
well to aay plainly that the horse with the two serpents on his 
head is iust a ram and nothing more. The same may be said of 
the lion's tail. The Swastika, again, is bore derived from the 
crossed serpents which stand for Pisces in tho Buddhist zodiac as 
drawn by Mr. Lillie, but the derivation is entirely wrong. The 
serpentine shape, Spain, is not the most ancient form of the Tri 
Katna, and Mr. Lillie's theory of its origin is merely another ex- 
ample of his opbiomfmifl. All these serpentine illustrations are 
much mom modern than the symbols they are supposed to have 
originated ; and this part of Mr. Lillie’s labours muBt be con- 
sidered as misdirected energy. 

The luxuriant growth of fancy is painfully exhibited in the 
chapter entitled w Buddhism in the Catacombs." Jonah and the 
whale may or may not be solar symbols ; but it is surely ridiculous 
to trace so aneient and widespread a story to a Buddhist source and 
thus explain its appearance in the Catacombs. It iB possible to be 
too credulous, even in the identification of solar myths, nor is it 
wise to advance with an air of conviction theories which have 
been keenly disputed, and which at the best can only be proposed 

posgikdluidfe There is a vast deal too much of this assurance 
la the chapter on u Buddha and Woden." The connexion between 
V. # 


Scandinavia And India is well known, but there is considerable 
uncertainty about many details which apparently give Mr. Lillie 
'no uneasiness. “ Why should two nations," he asks, “ so remote 
as China and Norway, in their war-junks, their arms, their 
clothing, have so much in common P " — 

I have fouud nn answer (hat seems to tno convincing. In tho first cen- 
tury of our urn Kuei-Chuang, a Chinese prince, subdued Oaubul, Kandahar, 
amt Kophru, und converted it to DuddhiMii. This, according to Professor 
liolmboe, was the special region of the Amis. At any rate this conquest 

S uite accounts for the fact that the Chinese slaudaru should by and by 
aunt upon the galleys of the Vikings. — Pp. 236-7. 

This “ convincing answer " may servo ns an example of Mr. Lillie’s 
maimer of accepting theories which, to say the least of them, are 
open to controversy. Tho conversion ot Kabul, &c. by Kuei- 
Chuang, in the first place, to Buddhism is improbable in the face 
of the unquestioned fact that Kabul was a focus of Buddhism 
at least a century before Christ, and was not likely to need 
conversion u in the first century of our era." Secondly, it is a 
matter of dispute whether this was “ the special region ” of the Asaa. 
And, lastly, if it was, it is probable that they had loft it before 
Kuei-Chuang arrived there. It is quite possible that the Scandi- 
navians did in reality get their Buddhistic similarities from 
Afghanistan ; but Mr/Lillie's method of proving it is not by any 
means so “ convincing " as he believes. Another example is found 
in the slight and inconclusive chapter on Buddhism in America. 
Here again everything is assumed; whereas the identification of 
Fuu Sang with California has been strenuously controverted, the 
supposed delineations of elephants are not clear beyond possibility 
of dispute, and tho Mexican Buddha drawn on Plate IV. is open 
to the objection that tho face, is in profile, tho head-dress (where 
again nn imaginary serpent is introduced) is not Indian, and that 
other poople besides Buddha sit cross-legged and wear neck- 
laces. 

The chapter on u The Historical Buddha ” explains a good many 
peculiar fancies which meet one throughout the book. The 
following paragraph shows that in this chapter and no less 
clearly elsewhere — Mr. Lillie started with a preconceived theory 
to which facts were forced to bend : — 

Our inquiry at hurting was this : — Is there any ovidenre from which we 
may fairly infer that early Buddhism was propagated in India by a system 
of Freemasonry ? From the nature of the Indian initiation, from the 
't riad Society of Chinn, from the Buddhist (ns opposed to the priestly) 
nature of most Masonic rites — the bloodless sacrifice, the poverty, tue 
chastity, tho refused crown, &c. — 1 think the answer must he given in the 
affirmative. — P. 138. 

By a similar process of reasoning it might be argued from tho 
practice of tho monks of tho Grande Chartreuse that tho making 
of liqueur was among tho primitive rites of Christianity. This 
Masonic theory, and the literature which Mr. Lillie 1ms studied in 
order to elaborate it, have done much to injure his book by intro- 
ducing a multitude of fantastic and unprofitable speculations. A 
footnote in p. 138 indicates the sort of works to which Mr. Lillie 
refers for his explanation of the spreud of Buddhism — from King's 
Gnostics , through a scries of Masonic manuals, to Philo on the 
Essones and Therapeuts. 

It is a pity that a good subject should ho treated in this fashion ; 
and the more so inasmuch as Mr. Lillie has spent some pains on 
his work, and 1ms filled it witli a large amount of interesting 
information on tho comparative relations of Buddhism. There are 
many pages to which no exception can be takon ; but, ugain, those 
aro followed by some preposterous theory which can only mislead 
the reader if he is igyorant, or enrago him if he is learned. A 
work of this kind needs to be undertaken in a spirit of Bober study, 
and not with a foregone conclusion. Above all, it is necessary to 
make suro of your authorities, and not begin at the wrong end. 
Mr. Lillio has done both ; he has takon the less authentic sources 
for Buddha and oarly Buddhism to be the best authorities; and 
ho has argued back from a corrupt and perverted religion in order 
to trace tho original and pure form. In the absence of other 
means this method must he adopted ; but in the present caso it is 
not only unnecessary, but injurious to the great subject it pretends 
to illustrate, and fatal to the usefulness of the book. In Mr. 
Lillie's own words : — “ It is evident that, until the earliest 
Buddhism can be detached from the later Buddhism, the living 
from tho dead, such inquiry will be premature." Ilis book is a 
persistent attempt to efiect precisely the contrary of this— to join 
tho dead and the living together. 


DERVAL HAMPTON.* 

I T is fortunate for Mr. Grant's readers that his new novel is but 
in two volumes. He begins his story not amiss, and goes on 
with a fair amount of success till he is half-way through his task. 
Extravagant though many of the incidents had been, and faulty as 
his style frequently is, yet he had interested us in the fortunes of 
his hero, and made us not unwilling to take up the second volume. 
But here we found a change greatly for the worse. There was a 
vast increase in acts of viliany of which we had had quite enough 
already ; while the improbabilities of the tale, which had Already 
drawn to tho lull upon our stock of credulity, became so groat aa 
to excite a feeling of contempt. It is not easy to understand why 
the author has thus overcharged the latter part of his book with t 
characters and incidents that are so extravagant as, to Become 

Grant, Author of 
1881. 


• Uerval Hampton : a Story of the Sea. By James 
41 Romance of War,” die. 0 2 vole, London : Allen A Co. 
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utterly ridiculous. Apparently it was not through that want of 
sy^ter which often leads novelists to fill up with villains a great 
gap in their third volume, just as the ancient geographers filled up 
the blank spaces in their maps “with elephants for want of 
towns.” Mr. Grant, it would seem, had much ado to get all his story 
into tho space that he had at his command. “ In detailing plot ana 
counterplot,” he writes, “ cunning and selfishness, doubt, despair, and 
no small agony of spirit, wo have much to compress in the latter 
pages of this our history.” We could have wished that, instead 
of packing his villains so tight togother, he had been content with 
a smaller assortment of them, and so had allowed both himself 
and them a little more elbow-room. 

^ The story opens in a cottage in a Devonshire village. At first 
sight it seems scarcely needful to record that before the cottage 
lay a garden, and that in the garden were growing strawberries, 
asparagus, cucumbers, and peas. It is presently seen, how- 
ever, that tho p'*acufulnesB suggested by this enumeration of 
vegetable productions serves to form a strong contrast to the 
stormy ana dark incidents that are to follow. The owner of the 
cottage is Mr. Gruville Hampton, tho hero's father. This gentlo- 
nian was a moody and discontented man “ on whom tho world 
and society hud smiled in other days/’ but had left oil' smiling 
now that he hod run through hiB fortuno. lie had a further 
cause for discontent. “ A destiny,” he said, “ over which I have 
no control, deprives mo of my birthright ; and 1, who ought now 
to be twelfth Lord Oakhampton and tenth Lord of Wistmans- 
wood, am a poor and needy man.” In tho second volume we find 
that destiny gets under the control ftf bis old family lawyer, “ a 
denizen of Gray’s lun.” Novelists have laws and lawyers of their 
own, which have served them, and will yet serve them, 
many a good turn. Tho family that was in actual possession 
of tho estates and title had not held them for much 
moro than a century and a half'. They had come into them by a 
mistake that was made in the j r ear 1 707, when tho ancestor of 
that day, in ignorance that his eldest brother was alive and settled 
in Bermuda, 44 was called to tho Upper House as tho direct heir 
of Derval, Lord Oakhampton, who whs forfeited (sic) under 
Edward IV., but was restored by Henry V 1 J.” No steps were taken 
by any descendants of the eldest brother till Groville Hampton’s 
time. Instructed by him, “ his stout and deliberate old lawyer,” 
the denizen of Gray’s Inn, culled on Lord Oakhampton, und 
greatly alarmed him by tho news that “ with his title would go 
lands and estate, plate, pictures— every thing oven to your ho uphold 
effects.” .His Lordship not unnaturally points out that whatever 
proofs his opponents have “must bo submitted to tho legal 
acumen and most searching analysis of my law advisers.'’ The 
deliberate old lawyer most handsomely admits this. “ Indubi- 
tably, my Lord,” ho answered, 41 yet the dates are, fortunately lor 
us, not remote ones.” Iu tho ond a compromise, as will be seen, 
is fortunately hit upon, though not till tho hnppinoss of tho hero 
and heroine had come within a few hours of being wrecked for 
ever. They would have been spared a vast deal of suffering had 
“the legal acumen and most searching analysis of the law advisers” 
ever discovered the Statute of Limitations. 

• We are, however, anticipating matters, and must return to the 
cottage in Devonshire, when tho hero was but a child of Bix, 
“ with a wealth of golden curls that rose crisp and iu upward 
spouts from his forehead.” Gold and golden, by the way, are some- 
what too common in this Btory, above all in tho opening scenes. 
We cannot properly object to 44 golden sands,” 44 goldon morning of 
life,” “golden butter,” “golden lnburnhnm ” (the spelling is some- 
what odd), “ golden dreams,” 41 glare of tho golden sunshine,” 
“ golden haze,” and “ billows of golden grain.” We may, how- 
ever, hesitftte a moment over a sky that was “ violet braced 
with gold,” with waves below “that rose with fc silvery sheen.” 
And wo must loudly protest when from golden curls wo pass 
to “ goldon-coloured eyes, ’ to 44 golden hazel eyes ” and 44 false 
eyes of golden hazel.” But to return to our hero. The moodiness 
of his father was moro than made up to him by tho tenderness of 
his mother. She is pleasantly enough drawn, but unhappily the 
necessity of the plot requires that she shall be carried oil' very 
early in the story. Her place is taken by a wealthy, but moat 
wicked, stepmother. Sho it is who owns eyes 44 of that golden- 
hazel colour which so often goes with a duplicity of character.” 
They were indeed of a very strange kind, for once, when she spoke 
of her husband’s first wife, there came into them “ a flash of subtle 
colour.” Let the reader pause, and call upon his imagination to 
set before him a picture of a flash of subtle colour coming 
into a pair of false eyes of golden hazel. She treats the child in 
a way that was not unworthy of “ the tiger-liko expression ” 
that came into her face. Still more cruel does sho become when 
she gives birth to a son, who has “ his mother’s chestnut hair and 
her cunning yellow-hazel eyes.” Her hatred is partly duo to her 
knowledge of the claim her husband has to a peerage. Should ho 
succeed, it would not be her son who would inherit the title. 
She does her best, therefore, to get rid of little DervAl ; and, as 
the most likely way of bringing him to an eitid, sends him to sea. 
Application is made to a tin* of ship-owners to take him as an 
apprentice, and “ the correspondence with them ended in Derval 
finding himself elected (sic) to seek his bread upon the waters as 
middy.” We are at once plunged into oil those stirring incidents 
of a sea novel which used so much to delight our boyhood. Of 
course there is a good captain who is every inch a sailor, a tyran- 
nical mate who never loses a chance of persecuting the lad, and a 
virtuous boatswain who comforts him and soon makes of him a 
thorough seaman. This worthy’s language, to the most part, is 


nautical enough, and none the less pleasing to us that, like the 
young hero, we often only understand about half of what he fays, 
•we regret, however, to have to notice that on one occasion he so , 
to forgot himself as to talk of “the impetus of the wind**' Wo 
like him to better when he warns tlerval 11 not to run foul of 
the third mate’s hawse,” who, he told him, “ was often drank, 
and who yaws a bit in way of doing duty.” It is all very proper 
for Authors to use fine-sounding words; to call cutlasses and 
pistols “ lethal weapons,” and to write of a middy’s “ uninitiated 
mind ” ; hut we cannot allow them to fill our tars’ mouths with, 
language even bigger than their quids. We are glad to find that 
Mr. Grant does not make any of his characters use the scraps of 
French which he himself now and then introduces, amL yery 
needlessly too. Sea-sickness, for instance, he speaks of 'Wf nuu- 
du-mor. nad lie called it mal da iner his French would have 
been correct, though still very absurdly and even ostentatiously 
introduced. 

Matters go on very prosperously with our hero, and his voyages 
are not without agreeable incidents. The wickod mate gets eaten 
by a shark, the ship is pursued by a pirate, a couple of abandoned 
vessels are fallen in with ; tremendous storms sweep the decks 
und “ gorge the lee scuppers,” red flashes of lightning are seen, % 
and also flashes of green lightning. On one occasion tho black | 
outline of the waves was so remarkable that it was not only s er*. * 
rated, but serratod like tho teeth of a saw. Mr. Grant would! 
seem to be familiar with Juvenal. Can he have forgotten the' 
meaning of “ serrated ” P At tho same time we should like 
to ask him whether he is correct in the title that he gives 
to a book from which ho quotes — Atlas Gsographm (sic). 

But these inquiries into words must not lead us away from our 
hero's adventures. Being a sailor, of course he saves the heroine’s 
life on tho sea-Bhore. This time she is not cut oil' between two 
headlands by the tide, but'has a fall from a did'. Her sash catches 
in u stump, and le&veB her dangling in mid-air some fifty feet 
above a pool in the rocks, in which the hero had just before seen 
the dorsal fin of a great shark. Being a British sailor, he soon 
climbed up to her, and, grasping one part of her dress in his teeth 
and another in his loft hand, brought her down in safety. She 
had violet eyes, and waB, as might bo expected, tho only daughter 
of Lord Oakhampton. She was still but a child, and so the hero, 
instead of At once marrying her, returns to his sea life. His 
wicked stepmother, more enraged than ever at the reputation he 
had gained, plots his death. A fur more terrible villain than any 
that had as yet been introduced appears on the scene ns first mate. 

He is iu her pay, and is pledged to kill the hero. At length ho 
finds, as he thinks, his chance, and, striking him on the head, 
loaves him senseless on an island that swarmed with savages. \ 
The ship sails oil', and for tho hero there sooms no chance of 
escape. Of course ho does get off, or he would have been no 
hero. Meanwhile his wicked half-brother of “ the cunning 
y oi low- hazel eyes ” had contrived against him ab dark a plot 
as over villain spun. But wq must not tell tho author’s whole 
story; something must bo left to excite the curiosity of the 
reader. Let ub tnke leave, then, of the horo “ bleeding, stunned, 
and senseless,” and surrounded by infuriated savages on an island 
that was but seldom visited by ships. Lot us part with the 
heroine in a condition that was scarcely less forlorn. She had by this 
time grown up into womanhood, and to save her father from the 
consequences of hia lawyer’s ignorance of the Statute of Limitations, 
had consented to marry a cold-blooded villain whose eyes were 
yellow hazel. Lot us see the marriage contract drawn up and 
ready for signature, tho wedding clothes ordered, the bridesmaids 
selected, and the brido white, wild-eyed, and nervous. Let us 
suffer the curtain thus to fall in the knowledge that our readers 
can, if they wish, very quickly and easily bid it rise again for them- 
selves. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

T HE fifth volume (i) of M. Wallon’s History of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal is not inferior to its predecessors in iwpor- ^ 
twice and interest. Like them, it is an excellent example of the 
careful working up of details, the tragical significance or which is 
apt to be somewhat blunted by the legal formalities in which they 
are enwrapped ; while, on tho other hand, rhetorical heightening is 
foreign to the author’s plan, and, indeed, would be a breach of his 
duty. No names of the first interest, with the single exception of 
that of Andrd Chenier, diversify the dismal record of Messidor and 
of tho latter foumtie* which punished the pretended conspiracy of 
the prisons. But tho justice of the detestation with which the 
Tribunal has been regarded by all sober students of history con- 
tinues to be provod amply. The revolution of the ninth Thermidor 
led, as is known, to tho suspension of the Court, and the appearance 
of Fouquier Tinville before the Convention ; but the Tribunal was 
reconstituted towards tho ond of the month, and fresh viotims fell, 
though in smaller numbers, and on the whole on less iniquitous 
charges. The last chapters of the book give an account of the 
infamous excesses of Carrier and his daughter-tribunal at 
and of the curious revolution which brought this provincial Gdnrt 
of blood before the very institution which It had originally copied. 

The volume comes to sn end in the middle of this proceeding. M. 
Wallon’s promises to be (with the exception of M. Lallid'a mono** 
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graph) the tallest end most detailed account, confined as it is to 
1 documentary and legal evidence, of how “ Carrier camo down to* 
the Loire and slew . 0 It is wjprth noticing that, though the Noyades 
proper and the “Republican marriages’’ rest on the clearest testi- 
mony, this so-called “ Republican baptisms ” appear more doubtful. 
€lMll|ei^ were undoubtedly drowned in the general Noyadea, but 
not, if Would appear, singly, or as a special mock ceremony. The 
most atrefious criminal even of the French Revolution can, 
however, amply afford this doduction from tho list of his claims to 
the title. 

In noticing the first volume ( L'Inda v 6 diqui) of M. Marius 
FontMfte Hiatoire univeradle (2) we stated certain objections to 
tho form'ftnd plan of the work, which thero is no need to repeat, 
hut which apply equally to tho second, Let Irani en*. The book, 
however, deserves the same praise as well as tho same blame. 
M. Fontane writes well, and is evidently a person of remarkable 
diligence ; nor is there any doubt that, accidents excepted, he will 
accomplish tbo formidable task which he has sot himself of writing 
sixteen largo octavo volumes on the history of the world in 
general. 

M. Albert Babeau’s Vtllane School* during the Revolution (3) 
is an excellent specimen of the monographs on historical subjects 
"Which are nowhere now produced in a more creditable manner 
■ than in fiance. M. Babeau appears to be an impartial politician 
and a temperate thinker generally, lie shows, however, conclu- 
sively that tho much-reviled ecclesiastical system of* education 
was, for the most part, altered only for tho worse by tho lie, volu- 
tion j that the power given to the Communes of managing their 
schools on something liko the School Board system had by no 
means good results ; and that the chorus of demand at the begin- 
ning of the century for the restoration of clerical supervision was 
loud and almost unanimous. Of course M. Paul Bert and his 
friends may say that they will manage tilings bettor ; it remains 
to be seen how far their boast is justifiable. M. Bubeau has diver- 
sified bis book with somo curious citations ; among others with 
extracts from a Republican Horn-book containing command- 
ments, &c.j modelled on tho old ones, but rather innocently ludic- 
rous than anything else : — 


find 


A la section lu te rendras 
Du eiuq cn cinq jours strirteiucnt ; 

Lb dix nofit sanet ifiiTOH 
Tour l’uimer otei nclkinont, 


are delightful examples of the peculiar bvlise. which seems to cling 
• inseparably to certain forms of political and religious emanci- 
pation. 

M. Henri Belle (4) observes with much naivetd in his preface, 
t( On trouvera dans ce volume plus d’unc fois lu 110m de la France.” 
It is quite true, and tho result is not a little tedious. For our 
part, it seems to us that a traveller, whether he bo Englishman, 
Frenchman, or what not, would do well to look on “ spread-eagle- 
ism ” as the ono unpardonable biu; and wo do not think wo are 
uncharitable in saying that French travellers are specially prone to 
overlook this. However, M. Belle cannot he always dragging in 
u le nom de la Franco ” ; and then wo have lively and interesting 
pictures of Greece including many of the less visited parts, which 
lie explored with all tho advantages of hia position of Secretary 
to the French Embassy in or about, ns it would appear (for there 
is some confusion of dates in the volume), tho year 1 874. The 
book has the advantage of very lair and pretty plentiful illus- 
tration. 

If M. Renan wore not a person of irreproachable life and con- 
versation, he would have had occasion to tremble when lie knew that 
the author of Sainte-Rcuve et sea inconnuea was going to write a 
book about him. As it is, there is no Bcaudal in J\l, Pons’s 
volume (5), end we can only imagine that the author wished to 
wash out the memory of his successful, but discreditable, treachery 
to his former master by showing that he can do something else 
than play the traitor. Any other reason why he should havo 
mitten tho book it is not easy to discover. There is a little— a very 
little — personal gossip of the mildest kind, and the rest is made 
up of a sort of abstract of M. Renan’s famous ecclesiastical 
history or romance, whichever it ought to be called. Wo cannot 
say that the book has any particular merit. 

There are many dictionaries of French argot , and none is 
wholly satisfactory. The reason probably is that the jargon is, 
unlike the slang of other countries, in a perpetual state of transi- 
tion. M. Rigaud’sbook(6) will be useful, more particularly to tho 
students of naturalist novels, an improving class of literature 
which is apt to be rather puzzling to those who rely on the anti- 
quated assi stan ce of the late M. Littrd. 

There is something a little odd in a second edition of Poisie* 
inSiMm (7) •, however, everything must have its title. These iu- 
edited poems of Lamartine appeared for the first time eight years 
ago and more, and we fear it is no slight sign ot the fact that 

(9) HiUoirs univerteUe. Let Irament . Far M. Fontaue. Paris : 

de wlbgt pendant la Revolution . Par A. Babeau. Paris : 

(4) Voyage m Grice. Par H. Bello. Tana : Ilachette. 

(5) Ernett Renan et It* original du chrittianime . Par A. J. Pons. 

ft Paris : Oilepdorff. . 

(A) IRctionnaire de P argot moderne. Tar L. Bigauu. Pans: 


(7) Poitiet incdUtn de LamarUne u Deuxifcme Edition. Paris : HnelwtLa. 
Fnrnc, Jouvet et Cie. 


Lamartine is an Uoile quifilc. that they should only now have 
reached their second edition, or be thought worthy of rankinjg 
with the ordinary 18 mo editions of the poet’s works* There is 
merit in them, and, in the case of the unfinished epic of “ Le 
Ohevalior,” considerable merit. But all the contents or the book- 
tragedies, epic, and lyrics — show the mollesac (thero is no exactly 
equivalent English word) which has been fatal to Lamartine^ 
reputation. Tho secret of this is not the mere sentimentality of 
the matter, obsolete ns that is, but the flaccid character of tho 
diction, the absence of nerve and force in the verse, the form 
moulded instead of carved, the lack of glow and colour. M. do 
Laprade’s prefatory essay makes a noble fight for his master, but, 
we fear, a losing one. Together with these poems appear 
Memoir c& intdite* (8) in tho same form. As has often happened 
with poets who have not kept their hold on tho world, Lamartine’s 
prose is less obviously w&uting thau his verse, though it has some 
of tho same defects. 

A sixth edition of a book on such a subject as education speaks 
pretty plainly for itself, and thero is no need to do more than an- 
nounce the appearance of Buch an edition (9) of Mme. Guizot’s 
well-known letters. 

M. MozitVes has reprinted (10) the sketches of the war of 1870 
which ho contributed soon afterwards to the Revue dea Deux 
blonde*, and which were first collected in 1871. 

In consequence of the death of M. Joanne, the Guide du voyageur 
en France ( 1 1), of the excellent series which bears tho name of that 
topographer, appears under tho authorship of M. Richard. Some 
alterations appear to havo boon made in tho arrangement. The 
prefntory matter which used to accompany each volume is not to 
bo found hero, and the information as to hotels, &c., is relegated 
to tho index at the end of the volume. Otherwise the system 
seems unchanged, and the admirable maps and plans of towns 
which have always distinguished the series are forthcoming in 
abundance. Perhaps it may be doubted whether it was wise to 
attempt a road and railway book of so largo a country na France, 
and one so excellently furnished wilh moans of internal communi- 
cation, in a single volume, oven of nine hundred well-filled pages. 
But that is a question rather for those who know wliat tho special 
demand is than for those who do not. It is sufficient to say that 
tho information givon, though necessarily somewhat stenographic, 
is wonderfully copious and very well selected. 

Except on the general principle of the value of a reclame to any 
public character, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt must cortainlv have ex- 
claimed, Save mo from my friends 1 when she saw Mme. Mario 
Colombia's account (12) of her American travels. We use tho 
complimentary title iu both cases after tho example of our author. 
The two amiable actresses open and close tho book in oach other’s 
arms ; but tho interval is chiefly occupied by Mme. ( ’olombicr iu 
showing how her friend persuaded her to go to America on false 
protences ; how she was completely indifferent to any one’s comfort 
but her own ; how very badly she ofton acted ; how she carsd for 
nothing but tho revet te , &c. Ac. Tho biographer has also repro- 
duced with groat care largo numbers of American caricatures of 
her heroine, has repeated with scrupulous frankness the stric- 
tures of American puritanism on her character, and has re- 
corded, perhaps with historic conscientiousness, or perhaps for 
some other reason, how American women would have nothing to 
do with her. To do Mme. Colombier justice, she has applied 
with great impartiality her rather singular canons of good tasto in 
writing. Hero is her portrait of an American actress whom 
she names at full length, in which respect wo shall not follow 
her. “Jmaginez uno femme n’ayant plus d’age et qui 11’a du 
jamais avoir de beaute. iSa bouclie est un trou noir, ses dents 
semblcnt des clous do girofle dunsdu la ciro 11 caeheter. Rntatinde, 
xnoruifiec, ello porto perruque de cherubin,” <fec. It is probably not 
necessary to say anything more of Mme. Oolombier’s book, except 
that it has a preface by M. Arsene Houssayo which is not un- 
worthy of it. 

Lecturing iu all its forms seems to bo making no small heodwayjn 
France. M. Raul Bert lectures on tho happy times when all men 
will die Atheists, and all dogs die vivisected ; M. (Joquelin cadet de- 
livers comic monologues; M. Coquelin aim: delivers addresses of a 
more solemn kind 011 dead and living poets. The piece before ub 
( 13) is, iu effect, a spoken reviow with abundant citations, and of a 
highly complimentary character. M. Eugene Manuel, for a minor 
poet, and we cannot give him any higher title, is lucky. 

It is not generally true that it never rains but it pours, yot it seems 
to be true in some singular way of literature, and especially of 
French literature. Somehow or other nobody seems to attempt any 
literary task without somebody else attempting the same simul- 
taneously. It is but the other day that wo had to notice a verse 
translation into French of the First Part of Faust, and hero ( r 4) is 
auotber. There is no need to compare M. Daniel in any invidious 
sense with his predecessor. Both translations are very creditable 
pieces of work, and jeraarkablo examples of the guin in flexibility 

(8) Memo! ret invditet de Lamartine 4(1790-1815). Paris: Ilachette. 
Funic, Jouvet cl Cie. 

(9) Lett ret de familk tur V education domett ique. Par Mudaoio Cluizot. 
a vols. 6 fcn,c edition. Paris: Didicr, 

(10) Red ft de C invition. Par A. Mezicres. Paris: Didicr. 

(ti) Guide du Voyageur en France. Par Richard. Paris: Ilachette. 

(za) he voyage de Surah Bernhardt en Amcrique. Par Mhrie Colombian 
Paris: Drevfuus. 

(13) Un poett du foyer . Par C. Cypuelin. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(14) Le Fautt de Goethe en vert /ran fait. Par A. Daniel. Pari*: 
PlonT ‘ 
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and range which ordinary French verse has made, thanks to the 
example of the groat masters of the last fifty years. As might 
perhaps be expected, the book is strongest in the dialogue ahd 
weakest in the lyrical parts. M. Daniel has, indeed, rather a lean- 
ing to the pedestrian ; and the poetry, as distinguished from the 
verse, of his model does not come out very well under his bandB. 
But Englishmen have not much right to throw stones at French 
translators of Faust. 

Messrs. Plon's functions as publishers to the central depAt of 
almanacks must be not the least important part of their business. 
We cannot attempt to give individual notice to the portly bundlo 
of year books which lies (15) before us. Wo have the plump 
Liigeois, the veritable triple LUgenis, which appears to have been 
constructed on purpose to exemplify the grey paper and blunt type 
of Mr. Browning's well-known line, though its contents are per- 
fectly harmless j rnd several sizes of the venorablo Mathieu do la 
Dr6me, with his respectable countenance outside and much scien- 
tific information inside ; and the Comigue , which is not more comic 
than others ; And the Astrologiauc, which tries to prognosticate 
wittily ; and the “ Good Cathoiica Almanack,” and the 44 Prophetic 
Almanabk,” and the 44 Ladies' Almanack,” and the 4 ‘ Perfect Wine- 
Grower’B Almanack ” — the perfect wine-grower is not quite so un- 
happy this year as he has been for sometime past — and the Almanack 
pour rire , and the Sacrd-Cccur Almanack , and the Mbre Cigogne , and 
the Almanack lunatique — which seems rather dull — and the 44 Sci- 
entific,” and the 44 National,” and the Charivari , and the special col- 
lection of M. Gravin' a audacities from the same journal, and the 
Almanack- Album de s C6Uhrit6s contemporaines (we wish the title 
were true, for they have got ThAophilo Gautier among the por- 
traits), and the Almanack du savoir-ricre, which does not seem 
to vary its contents much from year to year, and the Almanack de la 
bonne Cuisine , and tho Almanack par men, of which perhaps tho 
same may be said. Among all these, the Almanack du voleur 
ittustrt (16) alone scorns M. Plon, and publishes itself at its own 
office. It has some fair illustrations of the Tunisian expedition. 
But we cannot imagine where the dead Arabs come from. How- 
ever, without them, the pictures might have had tho same ellect 
on the spectators as that picture of the High Street without gowns- 
men which scandalized the Oxford Spectator b aunt. 

Headers of that original, if rather inorganic, book, Z&phyrin 
Cazavan en Egypt? , which seems, since we noticed it lust year, 
to have received the honour of an Academic couronne , will not be 
sorry to hear of the issue of another book by its author (17). 
M. Charles Edmond has changed his ground considerably, and has 
gone to Denmark for bis scene. Harold is not, like Ziphyrin 
Cazavan , a series of dissolving views, but a tolerably connected 
novel — at least in plan. However the author's apparently in- 
superable tendency to represent separate tableaux re-nppoars here. 
The least that can he said for M. Edmond is that he writes well and 
not Rke other people. M. Hector Malot's now book (18) depicts 
- the struggles of a virtuous institutrice , left almost destitute by the 
sudden death of her father. Like many others of the author's 
books, it has a strong resemblance to tbe ordinary run of 
English novels. Tho writer of Le manage dc Loti has 
brought his extraordinary talent for depicting tropical scenery 
and manners to bpar on a new country, Senegambiu (19). It 
would be a very great mistako to confound M. Pierre Loti with 
the small fry of the shoal that splashes after M-. Zola, though his 
Ardour for description occasionally leads him rather too close to 
their unsavoury company. Lc roman (fun Spahi describes, with 
singular force and power, tho life of a French trooper in the deadly, 
and yet in a way seductive, c limate and social atmosphere of 
Senegal, until his death in an ob?cure razzia against the tribes of 
the interior. Tho last scene is sufficiently ghastly, including, as it 
does, the suicide of a negro crirl who loves the Spahi, ufter she 
baa murdered their child. But the breadth and power of the 
drawing, as well as the poetry of the stylo, distinguish it altogether 
from the deathbeds of tho naturalists. The letters of the Spain's 
mother and of his betrothed from the far-away home in the 
Oevennes make an admirable contrast with the body of 
the narrative. There seems to ho a mania just now in France for 
translations from the Hungarian. We must say that, if French 
writers cannot produce better Magyar novels than Le comtn 
Kappyanyi (20), they are quite right to translate Iluugarian 
originals. It is one of .t^oso clumsy novels of incident in which 
the incidents are simdftclironiclcd, and not in any sense acted ; 
which have but little dialogue, and that of a lifeless and commou- 
plaoe kind ; and in which the story jolts and bumps along in a 
. succession of jerks, the separate scenes being neither duly con- 
nected nor individually vivid. In short, it is a bad copy of the 

S orst stylo of Dumas, or rutlier of “ the young men” when Dumas 
It them to themselves. A scene in which the beta tumbles 

(*S) Almanack liigeois. Almanack Mathieu dt la LfrSme, Almanack 
comitate. Almanack uitrnhyique, . Almanack du boHCutkolique. Almanack 
prophetique. Almanack deit I) am rtf. Atmunaemtdu par/ait Viyneron. 
Almanack pour rire. Atmanqnfr du Suere^Ceiuc. ' Almanack du la 
MdrPCigogne. Almanack Imnanaue. Almanack Aisntljlquc. Almanack 
national. Almanack du Charivari . Almanack dc Orcein. Almanack - 
AUtuyi dee Cclchrite* contemporaines. Almanack du savoir-vivre. Almanack 
de la bonne Cuisine. Almanack parieien . Paris: au lhSpOt Central dcs 
Aknanachs Plon ut Ci<*. T 

(16) Almanack du voleur Wusfrc. Paris : au Bureau da Journal. 

(17) Harahl. Par C. Edmond. Paris : Calmann-Levy. 

(18) Seduction. ParH. JHalot. Paris: Dentil. * 

' (*9) -Le roman dun Spahi. Par Pierre Loti. Paris : Catmann-Ldvy. 

'♦* (ao) Le comic Kappyanyi. Rtfdt hnngrais. *I*ar>V. Mtfgnaiw Paris: 
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down fe precipice and is nicked up for dead one moment,, dM 4 L 
few pages later comes to life again, without rhyme or realon, is T 
as nearly entitled to the credit of bring the absolutely, worst thing , 
of its kind os anything we remember at the minute. Xet amour® * 
dune empoisonneuse (21) can hardly contribute mud to its 
author’s reputation even in the eyes of his most fervent « * 

It is apparently a fragment, ana does not (rife pror* 
good ir it had been completed. We have also two ' 

23) of short tales, or at least of tales of moderate lengths 
M. Price's is decidedly tho better of the two, and some of 
are amusing enough. 

(21) Lee amoure d'une tmpoisonneusc. Par E. Gaboritu. Parii*%Utu. 

(22) JJistorieites de France et (TKapagne. Par G. Price. Paris : Crimaan- 

Levy. ’ 4 ’ 

(23) Le Monde et la Cotncdie . Par M. Fournier. Paris: Calmann- 
Ldvy. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception . 
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MINISTERS AT GUILDHALL. 

A T Guildhall on Wednesday evening every one was 
smiling and everything was sorenc. A happy 
Ministry met a happy Corporation. It was the fortieth 
birthday of the Prince op Wales, and Mr. Gladstone 
waB able to contribute the interesting reminiscence that he 
had been present forty years ago, when, not the birthday, 
but the birth, of the Prince was celebrated. The in- 
coming Lord Mayor welcomes the Premier of the day 
with impartial hospitality; and men of every party might 
be pleasantly reminded of tho continuity of English 
institutions by the presence of a statesman whose roll 
of public services extends over so long a tract of 
time. Tho Loud Mayor coaid honestly sny that, even in 
a constituency politically antagonistic to Mr. Gladstone, 
evory one cordially recognized his unwearied industry 
and commanding ability, and trusted in tho magnanimity 
and wisdom which he could best display by leaving the 
City alono. Mr. Gladstone responded in a fitting* key 
thht tho City had lasted virtually as it is now for fivo 
hundred years, and might 'laBt for live hundred years 
more if only it would always elect such men as tbo 
last Lord Mayor had shown himself and as tho new 
Lord Mayor was sure to be. The constitution of the 
City is at onco unique and popular, and it is popular 
beoanso it is unique ; and these reciprocal courtesies of 
Prime Ministers and Lord Mayors are never wholly un- 
meaning. They are at loast tho expressions of amiable re- 
lations between two very different representatives of popular 
power; and they carry on the traditional history of 
England even when, as on tho presont occasion, tho great 
guest of the evening has nothing very much to say. 
Sometimes the Guildhall banquet is made the occasion of 
an important Ministerial announcement, in which the 
secrets of coming legislation are revealed or the line of a 
new foreign policy is foreshadowed. But Ministers cannot 
always have something surprising to communicate ; and 
this time Mr. Gladstone had nothing novel or unexpected 
to reveal, except that lie had at last discovered that Boy- 
cotting in Ireland means the total ruin of tho liveli- 
hood of those whom it affects. Everything in tho world 
grows, even the Premier's recognition of the real facts 
of Irish lifo. Mr. Gladstone was prudent enough 
to exhibit muci reserve in his anticipations of the 
future of Ireland ; but for tho present he was cheered 
the thought that tho blow he has struck at the 
Land League is heartily approved in England, and that 
the tenants are flocking into tho Land Court. This is a 
legitimate source of satisfaction to the authors of the Act ; 
but it still remains to be seen how tho Act will be received 
when it is properly tested. The rent is in many parts of 
~ Ireland too low for the real market value ; and a just 
Court will have to raise routs as well as lower them. 
When in this class of cases an equitable and fearless 
derision has been received with loyal acquiescence by the 
tenants whom it affects, Mr. Gladstone will be better able 
than he can be at present to survey hie work and pro- 
v no’ftnoe it good. 

t ‘%v[Lord Granville had a little more to say than Mr. 
^ Gladstone had. Ho could mako a personal reference to 
Mr, Gladstone himself, and dispel tho notion that there 
* was to be a new combination by which Mr. Gladsto^ was 
to be eclipsed, and Lord Granville was to shine in his 
stead* When Lord Palmerston was Mr. G*dst$nk’s age 
’ * A * 


he was thought to bo too old jfor public lifo, and yot had 
ton years of public lifo beforo him ; and certainly, if Mr. 
Gladstone could learn to take things as easily as Lord 
Palmers 1 on took them, and jog along, repressing his 
supporters by tho aid of his opponents, therfe is no 
reason why he, too, should not bo Premier when be 
is eighty. It is unnecessary to look too far ahead, 
and we may bo content with noticing that Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues think him perfectly competent to 
give them guidance) or Ministerial existence for tho pre- 
sent. After a careful porusal of Lord Granville’s observa- 
tions on Egypt, it must remain doubtful whether he 
intended really to say anything pregnant with meaning 
about Egypt or not. All that ho said was excellent, but 
its excellence principally consisted in its being very safe 
and very negative. We. are not going to dissolve -our 
partnership with Franco ; wo are not going to remove 
Egypt from under tho shadow of Turkey ; wo are not 
going to cease applauding tho Khedive when his Govern- 
ment adopts a hew measure of reform. This is, rfo 
doubt, the right policy for tho moment. To ward off a 
crisis, to avoid disturbing tho public law of Europe, 
to bo cautious, but not to be jealous or suspicions, is 
tho best course an English Foreign Socretary can pursue 
towards Egypt while things are as they aro now. But 
there aro serious dangers menacing the Egyptiafc Govern- 
ment and tho joint protectorate ; and it would have been 
reassuring if Lord Granville had thought it consistent 
with his official duty not only to recognize these dangers, 
but to express a conviction that by tho pursuance of 
a wise policy these dangers would disappear. Lord 
Granville wap, however, iu too cheerful a humour to 
depress himself or his audieuco by noticing anything un- ' 
pleasant. And ho was optimistic about tho Treaty of 
Cojnmerco as about everything else. He fully adopts the 
theory of treaties of commerce which was ontertainqd 
by Golden twenty years ago, and has now become 
almost exclusively the current theory of tho day. 
They are valued, not for their economical, but their 
political results. They sigualizo and fostor friendly 
feelings ; and this is their real use. Whether they 
promote Free-trade is a subordinate, and perhaps a de- 
batable, point. The Emperor Napoleon, as is evident 
from CoRiiLN's Lifo, made tho Treaty, of i86o*aimply,to 
mitigate tho alarm as to his designs which* hatl.&pmng.}pp 
in England after tho Italian war, and^OEDEN,.:thought 
there was something almost treabherods.p^rscm&l^'to him 
as a negotiator in Lord his 

fortification scheme in the face^ SOc^aiSpred^e oL. amity, 
it cannot be denied that trade doea promo tAdftendlineas, ^ ; 
and that treaties of commerce aro in this way of some re^l 
use. But it can scarcely have escaped the notice of LajiJV 
Granville’s hearers that tlio nation which he deBoritad&f 
of all nations that with which we are on the most £roudh*« 
terms, is one which has not resorted to this stimulus of 
friendship, and that we have no treaty of commerce wiifc 
the United States. 

Mr. Gladstone referred Id dfrfcpo great enterprise of 
the coming Session — the attemWWfexpedite the business, 
of the House of Commons. The House does not, he Baid,* | 
get through its business at present, partly because it has \ 
too mulh to do, and partly because it does not know how ** 
to do what it tries to do. The quantity o&work thrown 
on the House of Commons can scarcely be lessened by any 
change of procedure ; but a change, of procedure might 
a * * * •*’ .if V . . 
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ooncaivfd£t n .tnake it more competent* to despatch) the 
rbtttrinei^Jt takes upu Mr. Gladstone made airnppeal to 
rn ' Ll! ^ent anR the country that the reform of Parlia- 
’ procedure BhOuld not be regarded as a party 
iron. Honest men of both parties may Re trusted 
to , welcomo any proposals which attack recognized 
evil*, suggest certain and legitimate remedies, do 
gxioi' create evils worse than those they remedy, and 
* preserve the independence of rainoritiQs and tho influence 
of constituencies. Sir Stafford Nouthcote is much too 
fair and moderate, and will bo too well supported by the 
balk of his party, to offer any potty and factious opposi- 
tion, to proposals of this character; but* he cannot escape 
from the duty of seeing that this is the character of the 
proposals actually ina^c. On any point of Parliamentary 
procedure and of tho traditions and of tho customs of the 
House of Commons anything qpid by tho Speaker must 
command the* most serious attention, and ho gave it as 
his opinion *dtt the Guildhall dinner that somo kind of 
reform i# highly desirable. And tho ovil for which ho 
desited^a remedy was a very distinct and preciso one. 
He c$rao down from the region of vague generalities 
to the regiozfctof specific facts. The mischief of which ho 
complained was that there is a considerable body of 
members wbo, under cover of rales framed for other mon 
and for other times, havo assorted for themselves tho 
monopoly of the right of public speaking, and havo con- 
trived to stifle the voico of tho House, and to paralyse its 
action. The mischief, then, is that tho wrong men will 
speak at tho wrong time and at tho wrong length. It is a 
mischief that seems at first to be of a comparatively 
simple kind ; and tho general body of the House of 
Commons would be very happy to cure it if possible. 
Dut it is a mischief exceedingly diilicult to cure. 
Obstruction in its familiar Irish form may bo dealt 
wfth, but obstruction is only one form of irrelevant 
, loquacity. The cloture would prevent speeches being 
made beyond a certain time, but it would not prevent 
the allotted time being usurped by the wrong men. 
Nor is it easy to see how any general rule could bo laid 
down that would hit tho wrong men and would not also 
bit the right mon. Tho difficulties in tho way of the 
reform of Parliamentary procedure are difficulties inherent 
in tho Bubjcct-matter itself. Wisdom, tact, and inventive- 
ness maymvercomo them ; but to show that they exist is 
notMto oxmbit any kind of party spirit that deserves to be 
reprehended. 






M. FERRY’S LAST DAY. 


rn®E French Chamber of Deputies is as fond of delays 
i JL in tho matter of divisions ns tho English Honso of 
Commons is in tho matter of debates. The discussion on 
Tunis was a model of brovity ; but, as soon as tho last 
’ speaker had sat down, one motion after another was put 
and negatived until it seemed as though therefore no 
one element in the question about which a majority of the 
Deputies were of one mind. Tho Ministerial majority, for 
which M. Gambetta has been so long searching, might have 
been expected, in the first instance, to take the shape of 
an Opposition majority; and probably, if M. Gambetta 
himself had taken part in the debate, this end might havo 
been brought about. But M. Gambetta had maintained 
aq unaccustomed silence. The undisputed leader of 
the Chamber had not said one word which might 
indicate to his followers 4 / what it was that he wished 
them to do. Under 'these circumstances, they could 
only fall back upon doing nothing. They would not 
kayo the inquiry proposed by M. ClGmenceau ; and, 
indeed, when the universal desire is to see the last of 
the present Cabinet, who could wish to be occupied for 
weeks or months to come with the record of its misdoings ? 
M>y would not condemn tho Government without in- 
quiry. . They would not pass to the order of the day, 
Deoauj§& that would have been taken as a partial absolu- 
tion of Ministers. They wonld not refer the proposod 
resolutions to a Coihmittee which shonld pronounce 
upon whidfc of them a decisive vote should be taken. 
They would not consent to let the debate end without any 
Resolution at* all. They were evidently tempted by^a reso- 
lution declaring that, as things stood, the Chamber would 
not hamper theWpilitary operations in Tunis jgbnt when it 
•euae tit i$be «romt.lhis seenmd, too favowrablfto the 




WbethenM. Gambetta’s intervention at this point was^ 
dictated by aespair or calculation, it exactly answered its";, 
purpose. Things had como to a point at which it was 
plainly impossible that they oould remaifi without serious j.; 
injury to the character of the new Chamber. M. Gambetta 
may without injustice bo supposed to have had two things . 
in view — to create a majority out of obaos, and to give up- 
mistakable proof that nobody but himself was equatk&> 
tho task. The rejection of twenty-six motions uiqe^tb 
single Bitting had demonstrated the existence of chao * 
and it was a fair inference that if either Ministers ,or the^ 
opponents had been able to ovoko order out of it tb£ 
would not have allowed their power to lie unused. 

Ferry would have got n vote of confidence if he could. 
M. Cl£mencgau would have carried tho appointment 
of his Committee if ho could. But, as neither party 
could do what they wished to do, the ground was 
clear for M. Gambetta. If it could bo shown that 
ho had hut to rise aud indicato how ho wished the 
Chamber to vote to ensure its voting as he wished, he' 
would have proved himself the indispensable leader of a 
Chamber which no ono else could lead. It was not neces- 
sary for M. Gambetta to subject bis influence to any ex- 
cessive strain. He did not wish either to condemn the 
Cabinet or to acquit it. The former course might have been 
too opou a challenge to M. Ferry to prove M. Gambetta’s 
complicity with the Tunis expedition ; the latter might 
havo been held to plodgo him to admit that late justified 
innocent, M. Feruy, into tho new Cabinet. A 11 that M. 
Gambetta had to do, therefore, was to compose a platitude, 
and in this he succeeded so completely that it is strange 
that sixty-eight deputies tihonld have been found to vote 
against it. J 3 ut oven when these had been deducted the 
majority in favour of tho motion exceeded three hundred. 
By 355 votes to 68 the Chamber declared that it is deter- 
mined to carry out the treaty signed by the French nation 
on the x 2th of May, 1881. 

The reasons which M. Gambetta gave for proposing this 
resolution were good so fur as they went. I 3 y taking no 
part in the debate ho had greatly contributed to bringing 
about the “ painful spectacle ” which ho lamented. Any 
ono of tho twenty-six motions vainly submitted to the 
Chamber might probably have been carried if lie had 
thought fit to rise and support it. Ho was directly 
responsible for the “avowal of impotence” which lie de- 
precated, because, though ho might havo prevented the 
avowal, ho did not choose to do so. The reason why he 
did not prevent it is less clear. M. Gambetta con- 
tented himself with declaring that ho had not thought 
it his duty to take part in the debate ; and he apparently 
thinks that the statement of a fact and the giving of a 
reason are, in his mouth, the same. At least he 
refers later in the speech to the reasons ho bus just 
given ; but, when they are examinod, they turn out 
to be nothing more than assertions that he had not 
originally intended to take part in tho debate, and that the 
speeches ho had listened to had supplied him with no 
ground for changing his purpose. The deputies were too 
grateful to him for interfering when ho did to find any 
fault with him for not interfering earlier. They knew 
at last what would plcaso M. Gambetta, and iu the un- 
wonted souse of security to which th# consciousness gave, 
birth, they could for once vote* and be thankful. Thus 
by a colourless resolution tho Ferry Cabinet foil, if a 
Cabinet can rightly bo said to fall which has first thrown 
itself down. The French public aro so well pleased, how- 
ever, to got rid of it, that they will not be critical about 
the method by which they havo got their way. A souse 
of relief seems to havo como over everybody now that 
tho stage is at length cleared for M. Gambetta. Ever since 
tho definitive triumph of the Republic he has been a 
Minister behind the scenes, and, patient as Frenchmen 
havo shown themselves of this strange stato of things, 
they cannot but feel glad that it is over. The simple 
announcement that M. Gambetta has been sent for is for 
the moment enough to convert the greater part of them 
into political optimists. 

There is a limit, however, to the possibilities of sp&ffti* 
nd it is one that in M. Gambetta’s cose has long 




lation, and ^ 

been reached. Bor months past every combination that 
either his Cabinet or his policy can conceivably show lifts 
been discussed over and over again, and it is not worth 
while to take up the theme once more in the shorfinteryal 
which mw divides us from something like, certainty. 
M. Gambetta’s choice of Ministenfeill be eagerly * gouo 
- «; r . # * * * * 
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f M Laid Agent,” which illustrates the practical meaning 
of compulsory compensation for unexhausted improve- 

* ments The writer, mho states that he has had large ex- 
perience in the South ot England, and in districts where 
the local custom coincides with the proposed law, asserts 
that the land is left in worse condition where the practice 
prevails than in other parts of England. “ One of the 
“^nost mischievous results of tho system has been the 
“ creation of a class of tenant-right valuers (most of them 
“ tenants themselves), who value everything in favour of 
“ an outgoing tenant, and refuse to make any allowance 
V to the landlord or incoming tenant in respoct of defects 
“ of cultivation or neglect of repair^.” These are the 
assessors who are, according to the Farmers' Alliance 
Bill, to bo appointed by tho Boards of Guardians. “ Their 
“ sole endeavour will be to run np a bill for what they will 
“ be pleaaedito oall unexhausted improvemeuts, to the ex- 
“ tremo injury of tho incomer (by crippling his capital), 
“ and, as a consequence, to agriculture generally.” In 
almost all parts of England permanent improvements are 
mode by the landlord ; and, if the tenant in any case 
undertakes the burden, he can protect himself by agree- 
ment, and his outlay will be considered in his rent. Tho 
land agent has found, like others who have had similar 
opportunities of experience, that tenants arc for the most 
part unwilling to take leases by which both parties would 
be legally bound. It is true that oven a lease affords tho 

• landlord insufficient protection, because he has seldom a 
practical remedy if tho occupier proposes to dissolve the 
contract; but tho tenant incurs no corresponding risk, 
and he has for tho duration of the term full enjoyment of 
the results of any beneficial outlay which may have boen 
made. In many parts of England there are no unexhausted 
improvements, except perhapB the manure which may have 
been put upon the laud in tho last year of the holding ; yet 
ih every instance tho landlord would have to pay for unex- 
hausted improvements, after perhaps incurring the expense 
of litigation before a packed tribunal. The Farmers’ 
Alliance has almost abandoned tho shallow pretence of 
endeavouring to make the land more productive. Its 
present object is merely to enrich its members, and other 
present occupiers of large farms, at tho expense of the 
landlords, according to the anomalous Irish precedent. 
They will not find it convenient to notice the statements 
and arguments of the “ Land Agent ” ; but their sanguine 
anticipations of successful robbery will be checked by 
Lord Hahtington’s plain and manly language. 


THE FRENCH DEBATE ON TUNIS. 

T HE debate in the French Chamber was prolonged 
throngh four sittings, and was tolerably exhaustive 
within the very narrow range which circumstances had 
assigned to it. It was an inquiry into the past history of 
a Ministry which had already proclaimed itself to be dead, 
and no process of Ministerial duplicity or incapacity could 
kill the slain. It is only when the existence of a Ministry 
is at stake that there can be any real life in an inquiry 
into what it has done. Tho future, again, of the. Tunis ex- 
pedition is of far greater importance to France than the 
past ; but it was impossible to discuss the future in the 
presence of Ministers who declared that, whatever the 
future might be, it was a future with which they hod 
nothing to do. The inquiry into the past, however maimed 
and imperfect it might be, was not without value. It threw 
some light on the origin and nature of tho expedition, ou 
the relations which ought to subsist between a Frenoli 
Ministry and the Chamber, and on tho administration and 
constitution of the French army. As it was the conduct 
of the Fbkry Cabinet which was chiefly under review, it 
was on this head that the greater part of the oratory of 
the opponents of the Cabinet was expended. The charges 
against the Ministry, in addition to those relating to tho 
origin of the expedition and the administration of tho 
arogr, were that it had deceived the Chamber by represent- 
ing as a little affair what was really a very big affair; 
that it had undertaken a war without authorisation ; and 
that it had waged war without securing any result of the 
slightest benefit to France. The charge of going to war 
without authorization was that whion was pressed with 
the greatest earnestness bv the Extreme Ijeft, as they 
think that no guarantee of the supremacy of Parliament 
Uf so precious as that which makes it impossible that the 
ti0st and hoeardB of wap shall be> # underfcken without the 


sanction of the representatives of the nation. The discus- 
sion sferved to show that this guarantee is almost entirely 
worthless. A Parliament oan always 'Commit a nation to 
a war if it wishes to do it ; it oan make wars which techni- 
cally are not wars ; and it cau challenge an antagonist by 
acts of war whioh do not lead to war merely because the 
challenge is not accepted. The Tunis expedition exposes 
France to nil the dangers of war; At a great cost fad 
with groat loss of life, a large French army is campaign* 
on foreign territory ; but technically it is not war wheu i 
Power places foroes, however largo, at the disposal 
another Power which is occupied in suppressing au intfuj 
roctiou against its authority. For a reply to the oharges 
of having deceived the Chamber, and of having attained . 
no success, M. Ferry drew liberally on that audacity of 
invention which comes so oasily to a Minister who can Bay 
anything because his responsibility as a Minister is at end. 
The Ministry, lie asserted, had not spent more than Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned, because Parliament had given it 
carte blanche to spend anything it pleased. The Chamber, 
and perhaps the country, may have thought that everything 
was ended with tliQ Treaty of May; but the Ministry 
was not so simple. It knew all along that there must 
be a great autumn campaign, and if it did not 
say so, that was because wise men who are implicitly 
trusted must be allowed to keep their wisdom to them- 
selves. As to having done nothing hitherto, M. Ferry 
indignantly repelled so wanton an accusation. The 
Ministry, far from doing nothing, lias achieved an enor- 
mous political triumph, and has won a superb military 
success. It has struck a mortal blow to that Maliominedau 
fanaticism which ever since tho Russian war has been im- 
perilling the civilized world. It haB got different bodies 
of French soldiers to concentrate on Kairwau, and the 
march of these soldiers is a triumph of French arms 
which has seldom been rivalled, and never boen surpassed, 
by tho groatest of French victories. Austerlitz arid Jena 
pale before theso sublimo marchings. No less than seven 
thousand camels had to accompany the troops, and tho 
camels alone will obliterate tho memory of Gravelotte and 
Sedan. M. Ferry could not resist tho pleasure of having 
ono last long hearty laugh at the espouse of the Chamber 
which was demolishing him and his Ministry. 

M. Ferry tried hard, and not unsuccessfully, to show 
that the policy of creating a Fronch Protectorate in Tunis 
was not specially his policy, but had been tbe policy of 
every French Ministry since tho days of Guizot. It is 
not, however, necessary to go into historical disquisitions ; 

1 for it is incontestable that the Chamber, by ratifying the 
' Treaty of May, made it once for all the policy of France. 

If the French nation is not to be held to have accepted a 
protectorate with all its advantages and all its liabilities, 
the sanction of Parliament has no meaning in France. It 
was by concentrating tho attention of the Chamber on this 
national aot that M. Gambktta got the Chamber out of the 
difficulties into whioh it was plunging through its uncer- 
tainty as to how it would deal with a Ministry which* 
could not be dealt with. To forget what the Ministry 
has done, and to think only of what the nation has 
done, was a suggestion which was welcome, not only 
because it came from M. Gambetta, but because it drew a 
distinction between the Ministiy and the nation whioh was 
agreeable to those who were anxious that the Ministry 
should not escape some kind of censuro. But, apart from 
the general question of the policy of a protectorate, stood 
the more special question of the steps by whioh, on this 
final occasion, the policy had been started into life. Here 
M. Clemenceau attacked the Ministry with great force and 
point. The expedition Against the Kronmirs had been 
converted into an expedition to extort a treaty from the 
Bey, because, as M. St.-Hilaire explained, the relations 
botwoen France and the Bey had recently been very 
unsatisfactory. M. Cl£mencbau did not go into any of 
tho scandals and rumours as to the secret history of the 
expedition which have been the creation or amusement 
of tho gossips of Paris. Ho never went out of the 
Yellow Book ; and in the Yellow Book itself he 
found the clearest evidence that a protectorate was 
imposed by force on the Bey, becanse M. Roustan had 
already made demands on the Bey which he had not a j*. 
shadow of justification for demanding, except on the sup-f 


position that a protectorate already existed. He had in- 
sisted that a French Company should have the monopoly 
of every railway in Tunis, that a French Company dm®. A 
hold land in TuniB of the size of p French depart me nt 
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under the exclusive protection of the French Consul, 
tend that a Credit Fancier should be established, which tho 
Bby declared woul£ bring the French and the Mahommedan 
law into conflict in every part of his dominions. Accord- 
ing to the traditions and customs of minor French diplo- 
matists, M. Bou^ln was quite right in all he did. They 
live their lives in countries like Tunis with the one per- 
sistent idea that it is the business of a French Consul to 


4 *gejfc everything by manoeuvring and bullying which can bo 
« got for Frenchmen, and to prevent anything of the same sort 
; M6ing got by the Consuls of other Powers lor their country- 
S. Ttaen, and the French Consuls have a well-grounded convic- 
tion that their Foreign Office will always back them np as 
far as they dare. It is as well that what M. Ht.-Hilaire 
meant by tho bad previous relations between the Bey and 
France snould be once for all clearly understood. What 
M. St.-Hilaire meant was that the Bey had not acted as if he 


wa b under a protectorate when he was not under one. His 
mind had to be opened and his views enlarged by the 
decisive arguments of the sword and the pistol. 

It was principally reserved for G on oral Farre to answer 
the attacks that had been made on tho administration of 


the army. He apologized for tho blunt soldierly way in 
which he mado his statement, and for his ntter deficiency 
in all the gracos of oratory. But this statement did not 
need the graces of oratory, Rhetoric is superfluous when 
the answer to every charge is a blank denial. To every- 
thing his adversaries alleged General Farre replied that it 
was not true. It had been said that there had been much 


sickness; there was very little sickness. It had boen 
said that there had been many deaths ; on the contrary, 
the death-rate was remarkably low. Far from there being 
insufficient hospital accommodation, there had boen pro- 
vided hundreds of beds more than wore wanted. Thoro 


was said to be a short snpply of doctors ; there were doctors 
in abundance ; and if there ever was a danger of tho supply 
falling short, it was when the doctors themselves tried to 
got home, a manoeuvre which General Farre summarily 
stopped. No medicine and no tea was another charge. 
General Farre had sent out tons of medicine, and had 
personally got up the names of the different medicines 
sent. Although tea was not a national beverage, 
General Farre had himself thought it might bo use- 
ful in Tunis, and had sent out stores of tea before 
any ono had thought of asking lor it. General 

Farre had not only an answer, but a complete 
answer, to everything ; and it was conclusively shown that 
the reports of all the generals in command amply con- 
firmed what tho Minister had stated. Everything was 
reduced at last to a conflict between the statements of high 
officials on the one hand and tho statements of newspaper 
Correspondents on the other. Outsiders have no possible 
means of forming it judgment ; but long experience of 
similar conflicts may suggest to Englishmen that a very 
large deduction must be mado from the state men ts of 
newspaper Correspondents, and a small, but not wholly 
insignificant, deduction must bo mado from official declara- 
tions. As to tho charge that tho modo in which tho 
contingonts Tarnished for the expedition had been drawn 
from tho army had been such as to break up the 
military organization of France and leave mere skeletons 
of battalions, General Farre replied, with considerable 
success, that those who made this charge did not under- 
stand what the present military organization of Franco 
really is. If a groat war had broken out, the skeleton 
regiments would have been instantly filled up, not with 
recruits, bnt with reservists. In time of war it is not tho 
men serving their time, but tho reservists, that make the 
French army strong. This is a time of peace, and 
if it is found that the regiments arc now very 
weak, this is what always happens and must happen 
at a particular time of the autumn. For the short 
period that elapses between tho autumn reviews and 
the coming in of the recruits of the year, every French 
regiment falls to one half of its strength. The explanation 
is that the Government spends as much money as it can 
afford on the autumn reviews, and makes up by spending 
as little as it can for a few weeks when the autumn re- 
views are at an end. This aocounts for the thinness of 
regiments at the present moment ; but, as General Farre 
^ candidly stated, ithas very little to do with Tunis ; and the 
radical defect of the present system is that it has no army 
fit for exceptional service such as that whioh is now re- 
quired. 



irnsii lay? Appointments* v ‘ * 

I ORD O’HAGAN'S retirement, hut dinned WToe anf* . 

■J prise, though ho may poi^aps be well advised in » 
deviating from the moro common usage by leaving tjjbe 
Bench while ho is still in the full vigour of his faculflfes. 
His services will still bo available ia the judicial business 
of tho llouso of Lords; and he may probably^ support in 
debate tho purty to which he has lopg been attached. His 
abilities and his character have always commanded respect ; 
and he has been exempt from tho foibles which are more 
or loss justly attributed to his countrymen. Iceland has; 
during the present generation, achieved an instalment of 
Home Rule by excluding English candidates for nigh 
judicial offices. Thirty or forty years httVe passed sinoe an 
alien Irish Chancellor consoled himself for the want of 
more eligible promotion at homo. Before thoftJniou it was 
almost necessary to employ Irishmen in the second office in 
tho kingdom, inasmuch as tho Chancellor had the manage- 
ment of the Irish House of Lords. When the local Parlia- 
ment ceased to exist, it was perhaps thought expedient to 
promote tho fusion of the two kingdoms by giving the 
Great Seal of Ireland to English lawyors. Tho first Lord 
Kudesdai.e, who had held the office of Speaker, acquired 
a high judicial reputation as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Lord Manners owed ins succession to the same dignity to 
his connexions us a cadet of the family of Rutland, son of 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury, and brothor of tho Speaker. 
Lord Plunkett, ns u^i eminent Irish lawyer, and as ono 
of tho greatest orators who ever sat in tho House of 
Commons, had a higher claim to the first judicial office. 
He had been disappointed of the moro desirable piece 
of English [Master of tho Rolls by the unworthy de- 
ference of tho .Minister to the alleged jealousy of tho 
English Bar. Lord Plunkett’s term of office ended 
in a mortifying humiliation inflicted upon him by 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, who* re- 
quired his place for their Attorney-General. Sir Jotin 
Campbell, foreseeing the imminent fall of the Whig 
Government, was determined not to return for an in- 
definite timo to private practice at tho Bar. He 
therefore insisted on the creation of a vacancy which 
would entitle him to a peerage; and Lord Plunkett had to 
make way for tho unwelcome intruder, who had scarcely 
timo to take his scat in court before he retired -with the 
outgoing Ministry. The last English Chancellor of 
Ireland, and perhaps tho greatest lawyer who ever occupied 
tho post, was Sir Edward Sugden, afterwards Lord Sr. 
Leonards. Since his timo tho office has always been held 
by Irishmen, for tho most part capable and eminent. The 
list which ends with Lord O’Hagan includes the names of 
Sir Joseph Napier, of Mr. Brewster, and Dr. Ball. No 
I rish Law Lord has been created between Lord Plunkett 
and Lord O’Hagan. 

Mr. Law, who now succeeds to tho Great Seal, has a 
high reputation as an Equity lawyer, and ho has recently 
done service to his party by his considerable share in tho 
conduct of the Land Bill through tho House of Commons. 

No merit is more fully appreciated by the Minister who at 
present regards as the worst of crimes any interference 
with the operation of his favourite and questionable 
measure. It is not known whether Mr. Law anticipated 
tho conversion which Mr. Gladstone is supposed to havo 
undergone nine or ten months ago. Either through 
dislike of novel legislation, or, moro probably, in con- 
sequence of inability to understand tho provisions of 
tho Bill, nearly all Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues confined 
themselves to the support which they could give their chief 
by steady voting. Mr. Forster had had enough to do in 
passing the Coercion Bill, and the Home Secretary, who 
is supposed to havo tho chief conduct of Irish business, 
had contributed his share by carrying the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. The English Law Officers naturally left tho 
management of details to tlicir Irish collcaguos. Mr. Law 
and Mr. Johnson wore perhaps not equally matched 
against their principal opponents, who happened to ftivo 
been their predecessors in office. Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Plunkett displayed great Parliamentary ability in their 
conduct of the Opposition ; and they did no disservice to 
a cause which was substantially just by their uniform 
moderation and candour. The discussion was neces- 
sarily in a great measure professional, and scarcely 
any layman, except Mr. Gladstone, who was intended 
by nature to bo an advooate, took a prominent share 
in tho controversy. Mr. Law has on the whole fairly 
' % 
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earned his high* promotion, and the SoIiIOIToh-Genekal. 
JpAB nu ihdmputablieclaiin to the office which is vacated. 

: Mr. I’outsu, now Solicitor- Goneral, is said to bo a good 
lawyer ; and it is hoped that lie will acquire a still more 
' valuable qualification by succeeding Mr. Law in his Parlia- 
mentary gjpat. Irish and Scotch Law Officers almost 
. always takfkjhe earlioat opportunity of retiring with judi- 
cial feppointraents. The largest practice which they can 
obtain is trifling in comparison with that of successful 
‘English lawyers ; and, if they have scats in the House of 
Commons, they necessarily sacrifice a large part of their 
J profeasioiirtf" income. Economical purists maintain that in 
botn conn tries tlie judicial stall 1 is unnecessarily large ; but 
no Minister who regards his own popularity will interfere 
with the modest provision on which local lawyers not nn- 
natu rally cu^it. 

There is at present great excitement among Irish 
solicitors and in tho junior ranks of the Bar. Two lawyers 
have been appointed to new offices as Laud Commissioners, 
aud -each of the Sub-Commissions has a barn’s tor as 
President. Aliy chance of justice to Irish landowners 
musf depend on the professional clement in tlio Commis- 
sioner Hnifortn experience shows that technical famili- 
arity with any subjcct-mattor of litigation aggravates tho 
general unfitness of laymen for judicial posts. An 
expert is of necessity biassed on one side or the other ; 
and in the administration of the Land Act tho farmers and 
land-agents will probably in almost all cases inclino unduly 
to the cause of tho tenant. The Professor who has caused 
ho general a shock by his first judgment as a Sub- Commis- 
sioner might possibly have given the same decision, though 
lie would not have alleged the same reasons, if ho find been 
a qualified judge. Lord Moxl'K, whoso authority ami 
knowledge of agrarian matters would ordinarily entitle 
his judgment to respect, expresses the opinion that iu the 
Crawfukp case tho rent was properly reduced ; but, what- 
ever may be the merits of the particular question, the Sub- 
Commissioners’ reasons are iniquitous and indefensible. 
Tho gaiety and popular manners which newspaper admirers 
applaud would be well exchanged for serious consideration 
of tho nature of property. The adjustment of rent to 
the good or bad cultivation of a farm by tho tenant 
is either a gross misapprehension of the law or a 
conclusive proof that the Land Act iH as faulty in 
detail as it is vicious in principle. It is true that the 
Chief Commissioner, who is a lawyer of experience 
and reputation, enunciated in his opening address al- 
most equally objectionable doctriuos ; but, until a 
judicial decision has made tho lights of the owner 
proportional to the wants of the tenant, a general pro- 
position, however fallacious, may not havo done practical 
liaim. 

Tho number of places to be distributed among Irish 
lawyeis is necessarily finite ; but the prospective amount 
of potty litigation seems to have no visiblo limit. Tho 
* Commissioners, immediately after their appointment, began 
to canvass for employment by circulating a statement# of 
the advantages which, as they truly said, wore offorod by 
the Act to tenant-farmers. It was perhaps no part of 
their business to inquiro whether just legislation would 
not also have secured tho rights of owners. The invitation 
to litigants was renewed in a still moro attractive form by 
Justice O’Hagan's strnugo announcement that rent would 
be fixed on such terms as to enablo the tenant to live and 
thrive. If the Judge's language is literally interpreted, it 
seems to follow that the smallest holders are hereafter to 
sit rent-free. A tenant of fifty acres may live and thrive 
at a rent on which ten cottagers, each holding fivo acres, 
can barely subsist. It is probable that an ill-judged 
phrase will bo qualified in the practical administration of 
tbe Land Art ; but there is no doubt that the supposed 
promise of the Commissioners has tended to cause or to 
increase the intolerable pressure of litigation. Some of the 
advisers of (he peasantry havo furnished them with an ad- 
ditional and characteristic motive for bringing the greatest 
possible number of claims into Court. The tenants are 
told that, until a fair rent is judicially fixed, they are enti- 
tled to withhold rent altogether. If they not on the sug- 
gestion, the notorious decree of the Land League will be 
as generally obeyed as if it had been in the first instance 
universally accepted. The fees of the lawyers employed 
wOl probably not bo large ; but the insufficiency of their 
gains iu each separata <&se will be balanced by the enor- 
mous amount of business. One result of the Laud Act is 
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to render all tbe landed property m Ireland contingent on 
tho result of a lawsuit. It is not improbable that 
attom pts will bo mado to extend to Great Britain the 
blessing of ubiquitous and porpetual litigation* 

ST. PAUL’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

I 

T HE charges which have lately been brought against 
tho St. Paul’s Industrial School are sufficiently re* 
markable in themselves. If only a part of them caahc^"V 
made good, they disclose a series of systematic cruelties^ 
which would be thought exaggerated in a sensational 
romance. In the indictment prepared by Mm. Sofia it ifi 
alleged that boys havo been looked up for days and nights 
in a room where the cold is so intense that cocoa freezes ; 
that weak children have been made to carry their beds on 
i their heads for long periods, and even in winter to wash 
their sheets in cold water, standing in the open yard with- 
out shoes or jackets ; that the hanger of the boys has been 
so keen that they have stolen the dog’s food, and hid behind 
doors to seize the officers' leavings as the plates aro 
brought from the table ; that the clothing of the children 
has boon ragged, dirty, and insufficient, and the pnnish- 
m on Is cruel and excessive. If the evidence of the boys 
who were examined before tbe Special Committee of 
the London School Board is anywhere near the truth, 
these charges do but convoy very generally and im- 
perfectly what has actually been going on in tbe 
school. One witness speaks of boys who were made to 
pass tlio night with their ibet in irons, these irons being 
too small and so scratching the skin off tbeir ankles; 
of one boy who died because his feet were allowed 
to rot off ; of another who died of starvation because he 
wab too ill to oat the school meals, and no others were pro- 
vided for him. A second witness stated that one boy took 
poison “ because he had been so set upon ” by the officials ; 
and a third told an agreeable story of a boy who had been 
caned tho day before ho died becanse lie was too ill to make 
enough sacks. Tho financial management of the school, 
according to tho caso alleged against it, was quite on a 
level with its general administration. Coses of absconding, 
it is said, havo been froquont, but they have not - been re- 
ported, and tho Government and tho School Board have 
boon charged for tho maintenance of the absentees. 
Although a sum of 3 L is allowed by the School Board 
lor the outfit of each discharged boy, clothing of less 
value has been bought at a slop-shop and tho balanco ap- 
propriated. The loaves served out for the children havo 
been changed for calces which are oaten by other people, 
and large joints of meat have been bongbt for the use of 
the governor and his family and tho officers and set down 
to the boys’ acconnt. This is merely a selection from tbe 
accusations which Mrs. Socti believes herself able to mako 
good against the school. 

We havo called these charges sufficiently remarkable in 
themselves, but it is no exaggeration to say that they are les# 
remarkable than the manner in which the Loudon School 
Board has been pleased to deal with them. After all, cases 
of gross cruelty do occur from time to time, and, horrible as 
the state of things which existed in tho St. Paul’s Industrial 
School was, if there is any foundation whatever for the 
charges made against it, it can bo only too easily paralleled 
I in the records of criminal trials. Bat the attitude which 
the London School Board has taken np towards the 
charges iu question is happily without a parallel. Atten- 
tion was first drawn to the St. Paul’s Industrial School by 
a prosecution at tlie Thames Police Court of some of the 
boys for attempting to set the school on fire. The re- 
, marks of tlio magistrate virtually came to this, that, con- 
sidering tho way in which the boys had been treated, ho 
did not much wonder at what they had done. At the 
first meeting of the London School Board after the re- 
cess Mr. Scuutton, who is one of the managers of the 
school, and tho Chairman of the Board's Industrial 
Schools’ Committee, was asked what action the Com- 
mittee were going to take in the case. Mr. ScbutTok 
promptly replied that they were going to take no action 
beyond prosecuting the boys. Later in the same day 
it was proposed to appoint a Committee to menire 
into the management of the school, to which mm hf 
Suita moved, as an amendment, that the Horn 
Secretary should be asked to withdraw the certi- 
ficate from the school, which was equivalent to auk* 
stitutiug the Home Office for a Committee of the School 
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Board as the authority by whom the inquiry should be 

made. Mr. SoBtfftroN had, with much prudence, gone away 
after raying that *be meant to do nothing in the mattor; 
and, in his absence, his friends made repeated efforts to 
keep the matter out of the Home Secretary's hands. Iu 
the end, howevel^Mrs. Sunn's amendment was carried by 
a majority of one, the Vice-Chairman and Mr. Lyulpii 
Stanley protesting to the last, and predicting that the 
resolution would certainly be rescinded the following 
j^week. Accordingly, on the 13th of October, Mr. Stanley 
, amoved that the resolution of the previous week should bo 
^rescinded, on the ground that the most dignified course 
the Board coaid adopt would be to withdraw from -the 
proceedings’ altogother. The theory that the dignity of a 
public body can be promoted by taking no steps towards 
the investigation of charges of gross cruelty and fraud 
against a school under its own supervision, and of which 
one of its own Chairmen of Committees is a manager, 
is an unusual one. It seems, indeed, to have been a 
little too Strong, even for the majority of tho Board; 
for, though Mr. Stanley's motion was carried, it was with 
& rider, directing the appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee to report upon the charges brought against tho 
management of the school. Fortunately, however, tho 
action of tho Board had no infiuonce on the Secretary 
of State's action. Tho inquiry prayed for lmd already 
been ordered, and on October 20 the School Board were 
informed that, after careful inquiry by an Inspector, the 
Secretary of State was of opinion that cause had been 
shown for grave complaint and dissatisfaction ; that tho 
school required thorough reorganization under a new 
superintendent; and that a Committee of Managers must 
be appointed who would undertake to visit tho school 
regularly. It might have been thought that after the 
receipt of this letter, Mr. Scrutton, who, as one of the 
Managers of the St. Paul’s Industrial School, is pre- 
sumably responsible for everything that has gone on in 
it, would have saved the Board the trouble of asking him 
to resign the post of Chairman of tbo Industrial Schools 
Committee. A manager of a school which has been de- 
clared by the Home Secretary to give cause for grave com- 
plaint and dissatisfaction is certainly not a tit. person for 
that particular otliee, unless and until bo can prove that 
tho Secretary of State has boon misinformed, or that he 
himself had boen guiltless. But Mr. ScRimox knew his 
Board too well to offer to resign. Ho had simply to keep 
quiet in tho confidence that his friends would rally round 
him. Notice had been givon of u motion calling upon 
Mr. Sckuiton to resign, but one member after another got 
up to protest against its being brought forward. 
The notion that a manager of an Industrial School 
can bo expected to kuow anything about its manage- 
ment is one which is repugnant to a singular emo- 
tion which certain members of the Board uro pleaaod 
to call their sense of justice. At this same meeting the 
Special Committee was nominated, and 011 the 29th. of 
October it got to work and examined one boy. Down to 
this time no steps had bcon taken to carry out tho 
Secretary of State's order. Ou tho 3rd of November, 
the superintendent was still in charge ot the Bchooi, and 
Mr. Scrutton coolly informed his admiring colleagues that 
“people who know anything about industrial schools 
“would know that it was not possible to pick up n 
“governor in the streets, and that they could not 
“possibly leave tho boys without a governor while 
“they were finding one.'* This, bo it remembered, was 
said of a superintendent who, if the charges brought against 
the school are true, has boon guilty for years together of 
the grossest imaginable cruelty. 

The conduct of the inquiry was as unsatisfactory as 
might have been expected from the previous action of 
the Board. On Monday last tho Committee met for 
tho second time, and Mr. Scrutton did his best, but 
apparently without success, to break down the evidence 
of the boy who had been previously examined. At this 
point, however, ho seems to have become convinced 
that it was wisest for the managers of tho Bchooi to 
play the part of injured innocents no longer ; and when 
tho Committee met on the following day he produoed a 
Statement to the affect that, though the evidence waB con- 
flicting, he admitted that many grave irregularities 
had occurred without the knowledge of the managers. 
With this noble confession the Committee were so de- 
lighted that they determined to report to the Board 
“that, in view of the practical proposal made by Mr. 


“ Scrutton for the reorganisation of the school, they do 
41 not think it necessary in the interests of discipline tc*. 
44 pursue the inquiry any further." With this conclusion, 
os regards the School board we entirely agree. Their . 
conduct in this mattor from first to last makes them s 
wholly unfit body to conduct such an investigation, ^fbe* 
next step should ho taken by tho Public Preipocutor and 
by tho Education Department, and we trust that before 
we return to the Bubjcct one or both of theso authorities 
will have begun to move. 


MR. GOLD WIN SMITH ON CANADA. 

S IR FRANCIS HINCKS lias published ifr thocurront 
number of tho Contemporary Hevicio an answer to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's article in tho samo periodical for Sep- 
tember, under tho title of “ Tho Canadian Tariff." Mr. 
Goldwin Smith himself describes Sir Fka\ci^ Hixcks as 
the most experienced of Canadian finonciors, and it may 
bo added that, as a former Primojyiinister of the Dominion, 
ami as a holder of othor important political posra, he 
speaks with authority on colonial affairs. Sir Francis 
Hincks is a Canadian subject of the Crown, while it is un- 
certain whether his opponent regards himself as an English-* 
man of the mother- country or as a colonist. Mr. Goldwin 
»Smitu habitually uso.^ the first person pi a ml iu speaking 
of the Canadians, and, according to Sir Francis Hixcks, he 
not long since “ took the stump ’’ in Canada in support of 
the Protectionist party. On the other baud, he is not uu- 1 
accustomed to join iu English political movements; and 
perhaps, if I10 succeeded in promoting tho annexation of 
Canada to the United States, he would cliooso to remain 
nn Englishman rather than to becomo an Amerieau. His 
defenco of tho protective policy of Canada, though it em- 
bodies the apologetic commonplaces which aro used for 
another purpose by English “ fair- traders," forms but an 
insignificant portion of Mr. Goldwin Smith's argument. 
The main object of the article is to prove that the natural 
connexion of Canada is with tho United States, and to 
denounce aud ridicule “ Imperialism," by which is meant 
1 bo retention by England of tho outlying parts of the 
Empire. Wlum tho excitement of personal attack is com- 
bined wiili tho indulgence of bitter political feeling, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith condescends to cxchaugo the term “ Im- 
“ perialist" for tho vulgar and unmeaning nieknamo of 
“Jingo." 1 1 seems that Lord Duffurin was a “Jingo" 
because in his eloquent and graceful speeches he rccogui zed 
ami encouraged tho loyal enthusiasm of th^ Canadian 
people for the Crown, instead of suggesting a transfer of 
their allegiance to the neighbouring Republic. For the 
purpose of clenching the churgo of “ Jingoism " Mr. 
Goldwin Smith actually quotes at length tho puffing ad- 
vertisement of a local dancing-master, who undertook to 
teach Canadian young ladies the proper deportment to bo 
observed at Lady Bufferings receptions. It is indeed diffi. 
cult to escape from tho political tendency or disposition 
which provokes Mr. Goldwin Smith’s furious indignation. 

“ There is," he says, “ little use in appealing to a Colonial 
“ Secretary. That ollice acts like a mitre. Make a Low 
“ Churchman a Bishop, and he is a High Churchman in a 
“ year. Make a Liberal Colonial Secretary, and ho at 
“ unco becomes a Jingo, if not of the drab, at least of the 
“ scarlet, species." Loss vehement politicians will per- 
haps bo more indulgent to English Ministers who liavo not 
discovered that it is their duty to use their official powers 
fur tho dismemberment of the Empire. Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Kimberley were not oven careful to prohibit tho 
Governor- General's wife from giving Canadian ladios op- 
portunities of exhibiting thoir beauty and their taste. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s stem protest against low dresses is a 
characteristic instance of the moral sevority which is 
nat urally associated with political virtue. 

The main facts of the argument which Sir FuanOIb 
Hixcks undertakes to answer are more serious than the 
denunciation of Viceregal improprieties of costume. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith contends that the tariff which was passed 
with his aid for the avowed purpose of Protection 
by a Proteotionist Ministry was really introduced for 
the purpose of raising revenue. A much smaller in- 
come would, as ho further argues, have sufliood, if 
an Imperialist policy had not caused a wasteful ex- 
penditure on the construction of railways for military 
and .political objects. Sir Francis Hincks roplios that 
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the construction pf the intercolonial railways was pro- 
posed and effooted by the colonists and not by the 
English Government. Although it is difficult to as- 
certain the. exact meaning of a term invented to ex- 
press political opinion or passion, only the Imperial 
Government can bo accused of Imperialism. For the 
colonists who insist on maintaining their connexion with 
the Crown some other abusive nickname ought to bo de- 
vised. To a certain extent Mr. Goldwtn Smith supplies 
the cle&ciency by stigmatizing as anti -Continental measures 
which tertd to impede tho annexation of Canada to the 
United States. After a time tho reader loams that it is 
wicked to bo Imperialist ami that it is right to bo Con- 
tinental.' The most forcible part of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
^essay is his exposition of the geographical relations between 
different provinces of tho Dominion and tho ncigh- 
bbdViag parts qf tho American Union. Ho shows that in 
several instances tho most direct communication bo tween 
twdKjjb madinn provinces lies through tho States, and that 
thq nat n mho* easiest access to portions of tho Dominion 
is'fispm American territory. There are many parts of tho 
worpi 1# which geographical or commercial convenience 
ufauld be promoted by a transfer of territory. Austria is 
supposed to covet Salonica, and it has been oven suspected 
that Prince Bismarck has designs on 1 Lolland. A German 
. pedant once wrote a treatise to prove that England and 
France ought to bo under ono government, because either 
country had products of its own which would be useful 
to the other. All Mr. Goi.dwin Smith’s reasons for the 
^uuion of Canada with the States would bo rendered idlo if 
noth countries had the good sense to abandon their pro- 
tective systems. It seems hard that, like philology and 
ethnology, geographical science, by somo mysterious ne- 
cessity, always conflicts with the apparent interests of 
England. The tendency to cosmopolitan contempt for 
patriotism is at least as common as tho supposed de- 
generacy of official Liberals into “ Jingoes. 0 It is true 
that Mr. Gold win Smith proposes no immediate transfer 
the sovereignty of tho Dominion from England to 
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the. United States ; but lie rocommonds a Customs 
Union which would involve the extension to Canada of 
the extravagant American tariff. Political annexation 
would not bo long delayed. If unwillingness on the 
part of Englishmen to dissolve the colonial bond ex- 
poses them to the contumelious designation of Impe- 
rialists or Jingoes, tho colonists at any rate aro surely 
entitled to have a voice in the destination of their country. 
Sir Francis Hincks represents the Canadians as almost 
utianimoiudy opposed to tho doctrines of their ablo 
adviser. .In view of the fact that there is not a single 
u member in either House of the Canadian Parliament 
u who has ventured to recommend this sohomo of 
,4 Commercial Union, there is no causo for alarm. Mr. 
“ Goldwin Smith, however, labours under the delusion 
“ that tlio Canadian Parliament does not represent the 
“ opinions of tho Canadian people. Whop, reminded in 
44 Canada of the fact that his opinions were not represented 
44 in Parliament, ho replied that the politicians would not 
“ allow any one holding them to get a nomination. 0 Eng- 
land is governod by Imperialists or Jingoes, and Canada 
by obstinate anti-Continentals ; but Mr. Goldwin Smith 
will find adherents enough in the United States. When 
lie maintains that what ho calls a judicious forecast is not 
an encouragement to annexation, he defies experience and 
reason. Some of his statements seem as if they were ex- 
clusively designed to invito encroachment by irritating tins 
vanity or cupidity of Americans, and annexation is rendered 
more probable by being made a Bubioet of discussion, and 
by implication an open question. The Canadians can in 
mo case escape from 44 Imperialism, 0 though only English 
politicians are liablu to be denounced as 44 Jingoes. 0 Mr. 
Blaine's despatches on the Panama Canal and on the war 
between Chili and Porn are more aggressive and more 
arrogant than any documents which have been issued by 
English Governments. In both oases the American 
Secketauv of State asserts or takes for granted a right of 
Imperial control over both the continents of tho Western 
hemisphere. Lord Dufferin's modest claim to retain the 
territories which actually belong to the Crown might be 
thought Ichb pugnacious and Iobs offensive ; nor, indeed, is 
it known that any party in the United States has thought 
itbelf aggrieved either by the speeches of Governors- 
General or by the encouragement given to low dresses. 


PROGRESS OF THE LAND COMMISSION. 

I T is not surprising that the unfavourable comments 
which havo been made in England on the action of the 
Irish Land Sub- Commissioners should h|yo disquieted the 
supporters of the Government. Attempts have been made 
in both tho morning and evening journals which prinoi* 
pally defend tho Land Bill to justify these interim deci- 
sions. Unfortunately the apologists have not taken the 
trouble to bo accurate. One of them speaks, in coramenfcrp 
ing on the decisions in the Ckawfukd case, of “ the preliv 
44 miliary question whether the jnrisdiotion of tho Court 
44 was ousted by an existing lease.” There was no such 
preliminary question, nor did tho case in any respect tnrn 
on the provisions of an existing lease. Another ventures 
on the statement that 44 the question of compensation 
44 has boon fully considered in Parliament, and finally 
44 decided against compensation." Short memories aro 
convenient things — whon nobody else has a long one. 
So far from tho subject of compensation being fully con- 
sidered and finally decided, it was met bv Mr. Gladstone 
with a provious question. There could be no talk of 
compensation, he said in effect, because there would be no 
damage, and, if there was proved to bo damage, then there 
would bo a caso for compensation. Assurances of this 
kind from Mr. Gladstone are indeed but a Bardolphim 
security. They are always made, in the French legal 
phrase, so vs henejico d'inrvntoirr^ with a proviso for re- 
pudiation if fulfilment should prove inconvenient. But 
the fact of such an argument having been used is at least 
sufficient to prove that the question of compensation 
was not fully considered or finally decided. These 
apologists, however, have been much comforted by 
Lord Monck. Lord Monck is a person whoso acquaint- 
ance with Ireland, and whoso relation to tho Govern- 
ment as a moderate but trusted Liberal, as well as tho 
responsible positions which ho has held, entitle him to 
at least a respectful hearing. He has written to the Times 
to sey .that the Sub- Commissioners have been unfairly 
blamed; that 44 tho Ckawfukd estate is a typical example 
44 of the class of estate which has brought a bad name on 
44 Irish landlordism that tho point on which it is alleged 
that the Sub- Commissioners havo gone beyond the in- 
tentions of Parliament, as well as the requirements of 
justice, was “raised and discussed and decided in tho 
44 negative ° ; that other landowners need not fear, and so 
forth. It is not surprising that this letter should havo 
called fortli damaging replies from Lord Geokoe Hamilton 
und others. As the importance of tho caso can hardly be 
exaggerated, as it is evident that some at least of its 
English critics have not troubled themselves to look at tho 
facts, and as Lord Monck ' s opinions are sure to be quoted, 
and have been quoted without examination of their 
grounds, it is well to give them that examination. 

As Lord Georor Hamilton remarked, and as has been 
remarked before, no one not on tho spot can judge whether 
any actual reduction of rents is fair or not; but 
every ono can judge whether tho principles on which it is 
announced that reductions aro mado are fair or not. Lord 
Moxck may bo right in his idea of tho Ckawfukd estate as 
a rack-rented and 44 screwed up ° one. It is sufficient to 
say that no evidence waa produced of this, nor was the 
decision based on any such allegation, nor is it borne 
out even by tho elaborate special pleading of an article 
in the Turns of yesterday. Nor was there, as the 
writer in the Daily News infers, any allegation of an 
existing lease ousting tho jurisdiction of the Court. Tho 
facts, which, it seems, must be repeated, aro that the farms 
were let forty years ago on a twenty-one yearn' lease, with 
a clause stating that all improvements made were at the 
expiration of tho lease to be the property of the landlord. 
Every tenant, therefore, who spent a penny of money or 
an hour of not immediately reproductive labour on his 
holding knew that he would have as compensation twenty- 
one years' enjoyment (or what less time remained on his 
lease), and no more. It is not alleged that the rents 
were then high. Indeed, though some persons contend 
that the rents of forty years ago are the fairest cri- 
terion of what they ought to m to-day in Xrelam^ 
the Commissioners havo actually fixed the fhir rent at 
some ten per cent, above the leasehold rent of that year. 

Nor is it alleged that any tenant was solicited ty improve 
his holding, or that the landlord infringed in any way the 
covenants of the lease. The consequence Was that, when 
the leases fell in, the improvements! if any, became the 
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landlord's property ns, fairly and justly as if ho had paid 
for them with a cheque on his bankers. Thoy were made 
nnder an express ajfreement ; the tenants had been free not 
to make them if they thought the allotted term of enjoy- 
ment insufficient! and they had had that term. Thoy had 
more ; for it was hot till three years after the expiry of the 
leases that a revaluation was made. That is to say, Arch- 
deacon CiiAWFUHD bought his tenants’ improvements by 
giving them twenty-four years' enjoyment of them (or 
f&ssin proportion) when his covenant bound him only 
Wo give them twenty-ono. Further, the ground of the 
redaction is not that the revaluation was excessive, but 
that the element of increase was in the Sub- Commissioners’ 
opinion not proved, despite the express and fulfilled contract 
just mentioned, to be the property of tho landlord. This 
is the real point of importance, and it would remain of 
importance even if it were proved* that tho Crawford rents 
were actually too high for the value of the land. Lord 
Monck thinks that the view adverse to tho Commissioners’ 
construction was “ raisod, discussed, and decided in tho 
44 negative ” in Parliament. Familiarity, painfully gained, 
with that interminable discussion will enable any man who 
has gained it to moot this statement with a direct contra- 
diction. That the Act might operate in some such w ay 
was indeed suggested by ad verso critics ; but tho sugges- 
tion, in whatever form it was made, was always met by 
strenuous denials on the part of tho Government. As for 
the particnlar case, no such operation of the Act was even 
hinted to Parliament as intended by its promoters, and it 
is safe to say that not a hundred members, exclusive of 
the Land Leaguo representatives, could havo beon got to 
vote for it. 


The alarm — it would perhaps bo safer to say tho indig- 
nation — which has been aroused by tho initial proceed- 
ings of the Sub- Commissioners is, however, by no 
means confined to this particular decision. Tho princi- 
ples on which some of those gentlemen scorn to go, and 
which certainly account sufficiently for the results at which 
thoy arrive, aro of so extraordinary a nature that it is at 
first sight difficult to believe that they are seriously 
enunciated, still more that they aro seriously acted on. 
Professor Baldwin’s dictum, that the Commission lias 
nothing to do with the capabilities of the laud in other 
bands than those of the actual tenant, is sufficiently sur- 
prising. It may be a logical deduction from the partner- 
ship theory, though even that would bo somewhat hard to 
make out; but liow it can be consistent with the injunction 
of tho Act to consider the interests of landlord and tonanL 
respectively it is impossible to see. It is perhapB useless 
to insist on its extraordinary injustice to tho landlord in 
defining tbo value of his contribution to be simply tho 
minimum that a lazy, an unskilful, or an ill-conditioned 
partner chooses to get out of it. Justice to the landlord 
is said, with some truth, if also with some effrontery, 
to be an obsolete plea. But it may perhaps be pointed out 
that nothing can bo less for the interest of the tenant him- 
self, or of the country generally, than that in a land of thrift- 
less, wasteful, unscientific cultivation, a premium should 
be put on cultivation that is thriftless and unscientific. On 
Professor Baldwin’s carefully formulated axiom, the tenants 
of tho future havo only deliberately to waste tho laud to- 
wards the end of each fifteen-year period to ensure a re- 
duction of rent. But even this dictum bus not on tho 
present occasion carried oil' tho prize of auti-landlordi&L 
paradox and fallacy. Before one or other of tho former 
Commissions on ingenuous witness is said to have expressed 
his opinion that a fair rent for a bachelor was not a fair 
rent for a man with a family. The answer Was at the 
time laughed at as an amusingly hyperbolical expres- 
sion of tho tenant-right theory, a characteristic sally 
of audacious Irish humour. It now appears that it was 
nothing of tho kind. -On Saturday last at Ncwtownavds 
Mr. Somerset Ward, a laud agent, was gravely asked 
44 whether he had calculated what margin would be 
44 necessary to enable a farmer of such and such a class, 
44 with an average family , to live in docency and comfort.” 
Strange to say, Mr. Ward “ admitted ” that he had never 
made any such calculation, and this admission is spoken 
N of by a businesslike and impartial roportor as evidouce of 
the carelessness with which the landlords' cases are got 
up. This is not a thing devised by tho enomy — a canard 
of the Property Defence Association. It is vouched for 
by the Irish Correspondent of the principal London daily 
toper which rapports the Government and the Land Act. 
hi other wc^ds, the golden age to which KixGSLift’s 


labourer looked back has returned for tho small Irish 
tenant. “ So soon as a man got a frpsh child, he went 
“ afad got another loaf allowed him next Vestry like a 
“ Christian. ” Tho Irish tenant has a more ample recog- 
nition of his Christianity, for ho goes to the Land Court 
uuder the same circumstances and gets a reduction of ront. 
The thing is of courso incredible ; it may vory nearly bo 
called impossible ; but it nevertheless seems to be true, and 
a fow minutes’ thought shows that it is simply an oxpan. 
sion of Professor Baldwin’s general principle, and not 
much more than a redaction to particulars of the 14 live 
44 and thrive ’’ principle of Mr. Justice O’HagAN. There 
are, indeed, glimmorings of better sonso in some of the 
Sub- Commissioners, as may be seen in the interruption of 
Mr. Sub-Commissioner Kane, when a tenant w4s taking 
tho stereotyped oath that ho could not livo on his holding,, 
to the effect that no one could expect to livo on a holding 
of five acres — a remark which cuts at once at tho loot .of 
tho Land Act ami of the decisions of tli£ speaker’s 
leagues. But the general spirit appears to bo to m^ko*thc 
Act simply what it was predicted that it woulcLbc — u kpifk 
to cut annuities for tho tenants out of tho landlords* rprtt- 
roll — and to support thiB proceeding by solemnly l'opmun 
lated “ principles ” which read like a deliberate burlesque 
! on common sense and justice. • 


TIIE DALCOMBE MURDER. 

rnHE interest which was shown from tho first in tho 
-L crime which lias now been finally decided to havp 
been committed by Pnucv Lefroy Maple ton was perhaps 
less purely morbid than is usual in cases of murder. 
Against the fact that few murders, or attempts to murder, 
in railway-carriages have passed unpunished is to bo set 
the apparent facility with which such attempts can bo 
made, and the constant exposure of most people to them. 
In many cases there is hardly a day, and in most there 
is hardly a week, in which the average Englishman of tho 
upper or middlo class docs not travel for a greater or less 
disLanco in a compartment of a railway carriage, with tho 
chauco of having a single companion totally unknown to 
him. Tho application of tho parallel is therefore almost 
painfully easy. The length of time, moreover, during which 
tho quest for Lefkoy continued added to the excitemont of 
the uffair, and though, regarded either as a dramatic crime 
or as ail interesting problem of evidence and law, the caso 
could not bo compared for a moment to tbo Pongo and 
Bal liani affairs of a lew years ago, it had perhaps an even 
stronger attraction for tho great vulgar, and tho small. 
There ought not to bo any thought of comedy in con- 
nexion with a matter which Jins already involved one 
death, and mast now involve another. But in some com- 
ments on the caso it has been not very clear whether tin* 
critics wore most, gratified at the prospect of tho sword of 
justice descending on a criminal, or at the certainty of 
tho deterrent effect which would bo exerted on possible 
railway murderers by the hanging of somebody, no matter 
whom. Tho confusion of thought is perhaps natural, if it 
is not very creditable, to tho reasoning powers of those 
who labour under it. 

Contrary to custom as recently established, tho trial 
occupied no moro than a reasonable time, and indeed 
tho amount of relevant evidence procurable, or indeed of 
ovidenco relevant or irrelevant, was so small that it could 
hardly have been spun out. Tho old and tiresome dispute 
as to what is and what is not circumstantial evidence has 
of course been renewed, witli tho old failure to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion. Tho really satisfactory divi- 
sion of criminal cases is into cases where it can be 
shown to be impossible that any one but the prisoner com- 
mitted tho crime, and cusos where it can only bo shown 
to bo in a more or less high degree improbable. The 
former class is of necessity almost entirely confined to 
those cases in which tho act is committed in the actual 
presence of witnesses, and there are some persons who seem 
to think that the last punishment of tho law ought not to 
be inflicted in any other. The caso of Lefroy, no doubt, 
was not one of this kind. Tho evidence was, by the 
widest possiblo admission of hypothesis, just compatible 
with his not having committed the crime, and it was to 
the proving of this that Mr. Montagu Williams, with 
remarkable ability, directed his efforts. It was not 
possible to make more of tho discrepancy about the hats, 
the disappearance of the woapons with which the crime 
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was certainly committed, the doubt about the pawning of 
the revolver, the conflicting evidence of the persona frho 
reoeived Lefkoy when he got out of the train, the strange 
episode of Mr. Weston, the Brighton Town Councillor, 
and all the other slight handles which the case afforded, 
than was made by Mr. Montagu Williams. He succeeded 
in making out suoh a case that an exceedingly paradoxical 
juryman might have chosen to concentrate hiB attention 
upon it to the exclusion of the other and more reasonable) 
view. That view is, of course, that the 44 third person,” 
though not absolutely impossible, is so nearly impossible 
that he must be left out of the question. When tho third 
person is left out of tho question Lkfkoy’s case becomes 
absolutely bopwless. And, iadcod, bis own story at 
Brighton admits as much. He was certainly in the car- 
riage with Mr. Gold at Croydon ; Mr. Gold was certainly 
not in the carriage With him at Preston. He was 
injured exactly as ho would most probably have been 
injured, on tbo theory of bis guilt. He bad the dead man’s j 
property on him, and bis own property was found seat- j 
t.ored about the carriage. Ho almost certainly bad such a 
revolver $9 would have been used in tbo strugglo. Ho j 
certainly absconded in a most snspicious manner, and ho ; 
failed to give any satisfactory account of bis presence in tbo 
carriage a 4 all. Therefore, when all tbo facts of the caso j 
are taken together, it is seen that tbo ovidenco against him ; 
is an unusually remarkable instance of a kind of evidence 
the name of which is us often abused as tho name circum- 
stantial. It would be impossible to present, a much more 
formidable heap of cumulative testimony than that which 
tho Attorney- General was able to pile up. The Hano- 
verian models, the revolvor pawning and redeeming, the j 
condition of Lefkoy at Brighton, the evidence of the j 
women at Horlcy, the lamo stories as to the Brighton j 
journey, tho watch and its place of hiding, were nono of 
them, takon separately, inconsistent with a certain possi- 
bility of innocence; but that possibility became smaller 
and smaller as each was added to tbo others. When 
the whole wns added together, there remained no possi- 
bility left except that infinitesimal possibility of tho 
“ third person ” upon which Mr. Montagu Williams bad 
to rely, and perhaps the difficulty of accepting tho stnuigo 
initial" circumstances of tbo deed. It is in tbo highest 
degree improbable that Mr. Gold’s circumstances or person 
wore known to Lufuoy, and therefore tho latter must 
bo snpposcd to have started with his revolver on a 
general raid against humanity, choosing fur tho purpose 
one of tbo shortest trunk lines of railway which lead from 
London, and ono of tho most crowded. This would bo 
prima facie improbable, just as tho third person is prima 
facie possible. Tlio jury, however, had to sot these 
hypothetical considerations against the formidable mass of 
positive evidence on tho other sido. 'They found them 
wanting, and there can bo no reasonable doubt that they 
were right bo to find them, unless we are to lay jlown the 
rule that, so long as a murderer has the prflbdenco to avoid 
actually committing his crime before witnesses, ho must 
escape the gallows. 

Lord Coleridge was, if anything, too lenient in his 
comments on the astounding conduct of tho railway ; 
officials, and the still more astounding conduct of the j 
Brighton police — matters which are by far tho most im- j 
portunt to the public safety of all those involved in tho j 
case. It has been hinted that tho view of the trial j 
whibh limits itself to tho consideration of daiiger to rail- I 
way travellers if Lefkoy bo not hanged is somewhat J 
narrow. The view which omits the consideration of the 
extreme danger to railway travellers if anybody concerned 
in the extraordinary laches of tho 27th of June escapes 
without the severest reprimand, and perhaps something 
more, is certainly not wide enough. Nothing has occurred, 
nor has one tittle of evidence been brought forward, to 
weaken what was said at the time of the transaction. It 
is perfectly clear that, if Lefkoy had been luckier in his 
victim; if he had found, as he easily might have found, 
a considerable sum of ready money in Mr. Gold’s pockets ; 
ho would liavo had no difficulty in getting clear off. But, 
whether he would have had such difficulty, or whether he 
would not, does not affect tho conduct of tho officials. 
The utter imbecility of all concerned is such that, if a 
novelist had introduced it in his book, his critics would 
most assuredly have taken him to task for conceiving 
such improbable lolly. It may bo said that much is 
not expected of tho police, but railway officials at least are 
supposed to have their wit9 about them. If Lefkoy had 


travelled with a wrong ticket, or had got into a wrong 
class of carriage, or had had two pounds of luggage more 
than the proper weight, those wits would, so doubt, have 
been exerted sharply enough. But the possession of a 
ticket en regie seems to quiet all the suspicions of a rail- 
way official. A carriage drenched with blood; a man 
obviously fresh from a desperate struggle, with watches 1 in 
his boots, and flash coin m his pocket ; a oook-and-fa/nll 
story, which, oven if it had been true, required instant 
action to be taken and a strict wfttch to be kept df 
the toller — none of those things, nor all of them together, 
had any effect upon the hearers. After this, even the 
detectives— -one of whom good-naturedly suggests that tho 
immlorcr should 14 go home to his friends,” while the other 
admits “ I knew that a body had been found in a tunnel 
“ without a watch, nr.d that this man had a watch, of which 
“he hud given idio wrong* number, and yet I let him go ” — 
are quite congruous and comprehensible. The caso is, 
perhaps, a kinking example of the brutal savagery of the 
human heart; it is certainly a striking example of the 
more than brutal icily of tbo human head. 


CHEAT AND DEAR BOOKS. 

X TNPOPUL VTt, authors — that is, all authors oxcopt a very 
) - -j.ru ;..j situated that they would welcome almost any 

chango 111 tho lucilinus of the publishing trade. They are there- 
fore liL-jy i'j catch eagerly at tho prospect of securing a wider 
public 11 ifd 11 iirilo money which is offered in a rather sensible 
urlicic in iho Times. At present, as tho Times observes, 44 the 
ordinary ea-o of ini author who writes a good and moderately 
tsuccesslul bo A— leaving novels, for tho moment, out of tho 
reckoning — is that, after a thousand copies have been sold at hall 
a guinea I10 finds himself with twenty or fifty pounds as his share 
of the profits.” lie may consider himself unusually lucky if his 
gains reach anything like tho latter sum, il* he lias published on 
the system of receiving “ half-profits.” Now these readlts are not 
.satisfactory to tho author, and as the publisher has of course only 
received another sum of twenty pounds or so as his half of tho 
profits, the publisher, too, has no reason to rejoice. Meanwhile 
“ the great Public,” as Mr. Uoldwin Smith . calls it, is also 
deserving of sympathy. It is not every ono who can pay from 
ten to eighteen shillings for a work which we will suppose, 
for tho sake of argument, to bo not without solid merit. Now 
Jet us s*o how matters would liavo been ordered in France. 

Tho authors book would have been brought out at a published 
coat of three francs and a half, if in one, and of seven francs 
if in two volumes, instead of at a published cost of from ten 
shillings to a pound, an in England. The probable results would 
be. that at least throe French people would buy tho Fronch 
book for every one who bought the English book. According to 
the uauari&cnch arrangement tho author would receive a royalty, 

Siiy half a franc; op each copy ofjiia Work which was sold. If he 
only sold a thousand crOpieS he would clear 20 1., which, we venture 
to think, is at least as much as ho would gain on a thousand copies 
of ail expensive English work. But, if he sold three thousand — 
which may Lie reckoned as probablo — he would receive 60/., while 
hi.» work would lie on the shelves of thrice as many purchasers 
us hu could hope for iu England. Whatever may be thought of 
these calculations, it is a fact that French publishers find their 
profit in selling a solid historical work of between six and Beven 
hundred pages for five francs. In England the book is translated, 
is published in two tali and portly volumes, is illustrated with 
si-a >ud-hand woodcuts, and is offered to the world at the price of 
t\u»nty-fivo shillings. It seems to he reasonable to expect a far 
wider popularity l'ur a book published on the French system. 

•So far wo have been examining tho caso of books which in 
England cost from ton shillings to a pound, and in France from 
three and a hulf to seven Irancs. Neither price would be con- 
sidered cheap in America, where publishers can have English 
books for the stealing, and can bring out Mr. Arnold's poems, for 
cxiiiuple, in a form much resembling that of the Saturday Review, 
ut a cost of about fiveponce. An experiment in tho proaactidn of 
English books at a similar price, and in similar pamphlet shape, 
lias lately been made, and about this cheapest form of literature 
we have somo remarks to offer. But, in the first place, we must 
examine the possibility of introducing the French system into 
England. It was started in France, we believe, by M. Michel 
Levy. Observing that books were dear and readers comparatively 
few, ho determined to offer the public his new works at three 
lVancs a volume, and his more established and familiar novels at 
a franc the volume. Neither M. L6vy nor the “ eminent hands ” 
who wrote for him had any cause to repent this arrangement, 
while the public showed its satisfaction by purchasing millions of - — 
books. We seldom see a French novel of the pre-Lfry epoch, but 
occasionally a copy of some book of the 44 Bomantic ” peiiod comes 
into the market os a bibliographical curiosity. These novels of 
1830 aud later are tall and stout, and were originally expensive, 
though their present price is a purely fancy one.. They were 
three or four times as dear, not really better printed, ana not a 
quarter as handy as the ordinary French novel wlrfch we owe to 
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the enterprise of Michel LnSvy. How would a similar change in 
the direction of cheapness and convenient size work in England P 
A. novel of Mr. William Black, or of Mr. Hardy, or Mr. Payn is 
published in three volumes at a nominal price of thirty -one 
shillings and sixpence. Only the circulating libraries buy it in 
this shape. Later it comes out in a single volume, costing twice 
as much as Numa Houmestan or Le Comte Koatia. Very few 
people, comparatively speaking, buy novels in this form. * Lust 
pomes a cheap volume, with a llaring picture on the cover, which 
yls freely bought at the railway stalls for two shillings. Now let 
"Jus imagine that The }*rincm of Thule or The J hike 1 9 Children 
^were originally brought out, in a* handy shape, for three shillings. 
Probably many thousands would at once be purchased by the 
public. But it is impossible to say that the arrangement would 
work as well as it does in France. The circulating library Las 
become one of our institutions. As a consequence— nnd it is a 
melaucholy one — we have ceased to buy books. Our London 
houses, especially, have scanty room for libraries. Our habits ol 
living like respectable gipsies, and of moving perpetually from one 
house to another, interfere with the taste ior collecting books, 
which are “ holy, but heavy to carry,” as Mr. Swinburne sn vs of 
Freedom. Thus the circulating library has become a part of our 
manners; we no longer buy books, we borrow them ; and, in con- 
sequence, we rather skim them than rend them. For ephemeral 
wants a slight ophemeral literature is supplied ; and our novels are 
by no means such studied and permanent works of literary art as 
the better novels of France. All this is very much to he regretted. 
It seems almost certain that we owe the eternal stivntu of hope- 
lessly feeble novels, and of frothy tedious books of travel, to the 
circulating library. No oue in his senses would buy such hooks ; 
but the clerk at the library packs them up in the parcels of sub- 
scribers, and they are languidly skimmed by people who lind them 
on their tables. By these devices, the publishers of Irtish in throe, 
volumes are able probably to make some profit oul of it. But if 
the French system prevailed among us, authors whose books no 
ono bought would perhaps cease to plague the world with their 
weak inventions, mid their trash would not constantly bo brum-lu, 
to our houses by the mechanism of the circulating library. 
Thus everything seems 011 the side of tho French system, 
except our confirmed habit, and the invincibly conservative 
custom of the trade. Wo have lost, tho habit of buying books ; we 
have acquired the habits of borrowing and skimming. Again, the 
French system is not so cheap as it seems. French books must be 
bound, if thoy are not to full to pieces, and this causes trouble, and 
at least doubles tho price of each volume. O11 the. whole, wo 
fear that the bad and stupid system of the circulating library L 
likely to prevail in England ; that books will remain dear and 
unread; and that the majority of even fairly successful authors will 
find that their writings bring in only iniinitosimal profits. 

The American system of producing books in a kiud of pamphlet 
or newspaper shape, at a very low price, is easy enough, of course, 
in Americu, where the copyright of English books costs tho pub- 
lisher nothing at all, and where there is an enormous reading 
public, careless of the delicacies of good type and thick paper. 
The plan has been imitated in England by people who can ailonl 
to make the experiment — the publishers of Lady Brassev’s Cot/m/r 
of the Sunbeam and of Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the J’/ in.c 
Contort, Both books are so extremely popular, and tho latter 
has been so far out of the reach of poor but loyal nnd curious 
students, that the experiment is sure to succeed. According 
to the Timcs 1 “it is said that over a hundred tliomiiml Sun- 
beams have already been sold,” and this is not surprising. As 
to the Life of the Prince Consort, “ the public will bo able to buy 
for ball’-a- crown what bus hitherto cost them four pounds.” Botii 
books will reach that “immense" public which knows not Mr. 
Tennyson or Thackeray, aud which bus lived on Mr. Spurgeon’s 
John Ploughman for Sundays and the Family Herald lor week- 
day reading. But, however much wo may wish it were otherwise, 
it is certain that only a few books of the bettor class would be 
bought at a sixpenny price by the “immense” public. What 
they want is absolute simplicity of stylo, nnd matter which, as 
the slang goes, is “palpitating with actuality.” How few books 
answer to this description! Perhaps it would fie a salutary 
thing for authors to bave to appeal to a public that only 
cares for facts stated in a manner absolutely transparent. But 
so littlo id understood of this great unknown public that, nut 
impossibly, they might admire Mr. Tennyson aud revel in Mr. 
Browning’s less unintelligible writings. We have seen it staled 
that Mr. Browning’s complete works cost six pounds. Now 
poetry is not a ware that can Ik: procured Irom the circula- 
ting library. To know a poet we must Keep his volumes always 
close at Land, and read them in many moods, it is not till 
lovers of poetry that can aff ord to invest in six pounds’ worth of 
Mr. Browning. Probably tho Americans, f dices nimium , can buy 
his complete writings for a little loss than a dollar. But the 
cheep American pirates certainly do not steal all the works, for 
example, of Mr. Swinburne. Probably they wisely reckon that 
the frvepenisy public does not. care for Bath-well, were it possible 
' to believe that, if our publishers published cheap books, the 
Americans would consent to a copyright treaty, the experiment 
might be ventured on. The enormous and incalculable increase 
of the market would make cheap books possible. But wo sincerely 
trust that the sixpenny form of publication, which degrades a 
book into a frowsy dog’s-eared newspaper, will never prevail in 
* n d. Th at form of publication makes people careless of 
which ?dfo should cherish as the dearest of possessions 


and the kindest and most changeless of friendB. A man 
will throw away a sixpenny Milton or Scott as he throws 
away an old newspaper. It can never become an inmate 
and an ornament of nis house, as a book ought to be. It 
will of necessity become thumbed and dirty, pages will fall 
out, nnd the pamphlet will in a tew weeks ue unsightly and 
worthless, tit for the waste -paper bosket, not for the bookshelf. 
Ono result will bo tho rapid, reckless reading which already exists 
ns a consequence of tho system of the circulating library. Mr. 
ltuskin has always defended tho high price of his own books, on 
the ground that people should bo ready to mriko sacrifices for what 
is truly valuable. The material workmanship of our books should 
command respect. This is not, we believe, inconsistent with com- 
parative cheapness. Some French editions of French classics, 
published at a franc a volume, are really exquisite books in their 
way. But tho material aspect of a sixpenny pamphlet book is 
merely hideous, and soon becomes slatternly. It is, therefore, not 
disagreeable to reflect that few English books arc so popular as to 
bo likely to appear in now&pn^er form. 


Til 15 HOSIKIU: or RATCLIFF highway. 

T HE encouragement, of virtue would seem, to the superficial 
observer, peculiarly appropriate in the neighbourhood of 8t. 
Ueurge’s Street, formerly known in the yeirgntc Calendar And 
el bo where us Ratcliff Highway. It is truo that the place has 
acquired, from various causes, a certain reputation of tho kind 
called, by sarcastic people, undesirablo. Some eighty years ago, 
for instance, a most artistic murderer, in the wholesale lino, prac- 
tised here; he has been immortalized by Do Quincey, ana his 
memory still survives among tho natives, who probably do not 
read that writer. One murderer, however, is hardly uhlu alone 
to confer a stamp upon a whole purish. It is also true that there 
are docks, and dock labourers, ami sailors, and drinking-shops, iu 
St. ( lourge's, and ladies who stand in the open all day with knit- 
ting-needles in their hands and shawls upon their heads ; and it is 
also true that, the place is grimy and the houses mean. It may 
further be charged against this street that Jamrach's is in it; for, 
if I bib the Grinder tumid pigeons demoralizing, what must be the 
influence of the puma ? In point of fact, the district, if not 
entirely opposed to the cause or virtue, is ostentatiously ill- 
favoured ; it parades its dirt ; yet it is said, by lliusu who know 
il best, not to be ho bud us it has painted itself. One would cer^ 
tainly rather live in St. Georges Street than in Drury Lane; 
seme parts of Soho uiv a great deal more dangerous ; aud there 
L a certain collection of streets nt tho end of tlu* Commercial 
Road, opposite', the Foreign Sailors’ Home, compared with which 
Si. George’s Street is clean and Uablo Street respectable. There- 
fore, while wo congratulate St. George's on the possession of a 
stimulus to virtue peculiar to itaelf, wo refrain from the exhibition 
of supercilious superiority us regards the virtue of our own parish ; 
wo may even envy the parishioners an endowment which 
yearly transforms a virtuous maid into a Jtoiibre, a prize young 
woinun, a damsel whn*n sueee^ful resistance t*» all temptations. 
togUli r with luck in the lottery, lisis handed her over to her 
lover, not only charming in lie 1 self ami adorned with the graces of 
proved virtue, but po.'.se-sed us well of that unusual tiling among 
English brides, a dot, 

Tim existence of tho singular institution to which we are calling 
attention is as good ns unknown outside tho palish. Liko many 
other Loudon customs and endowments, it can lie found duly noted 
iu works on the great city, and lias b 'en, we believe, described quite 
recently by tho present UecLor of tho parish iu his book on tho 
East End. Yet, on the occasion of the latest function in con- 
nexion with it, that of November the 5th last, tho present writer 
plumed the only outsider who came to see the ccrcin my i nor did it 
appear, from information leeeived, that Rtvnugeis ever do attend, 
or that tho world of reporters aud descriptive-article writers arc at 
all aware of what a curious and interesting ceremony may be 
witnessed twicu every year among the slums north of tho Loudon 
Docks. 

Early in tho last century then* flourished on the north bank of 
tho Thames, among the sailors of Whipping, Shad well, and 
Poplar, a brewer named Henry llaine. It was a time when 
tho foundation of almshouses was more common than that of schools, 
as limy Is* proved by an afternoon's walk down Whitechapel, 
Milo End Road, or any of the northern or north-eastern roads out 
of Umdou. Mr. lleury llaine, probably thinking it of greater 
importance to train up the young iu tho way they should go than 
tu provide shelter for tho.-e of the old who have unhappily 
gouo tho other wnv, lbuuded n school for boys and girls, fifty 
of each, witli salaries for mu* ter and mistress. This done and 
tho school well started, lie presently built and endowed an 
asylum for girls, to be taken out of tho school, trained lor four 
years in the duties of domestic service, and tkiiu put out into 
good places. The girls were not necessarily to bo orphans, 
but t£ev were to remain under some sort of surveillance for four 
years after leaving the asylum. If during that time they kept 
their good character, and found a lover also of good character, 
who must be a native of St. George’s or an adjoining parish, 
and a Churchman, they might, at the age of twenty-two, draw 
lots with other girls who fulfilled the same conditions for a 
marriage ( ortion of one hundred pounds. If the number of forty 
girls of the asylum is kept up, there might therefore be us many 
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as ten candidates for this lottery every year ; but it is obvious 
tliat early marriage, departure from the parish, impatience of ftfllr 
years' waiting, or engagement with a man not belonging to the 
stipulated parishes, and perhaps even the loss of character, are all 
accidents tending to lower the number ; and, in fact, when the 
drawing of lots took place last May, there were, we believe, 
but two candidates, the unsuccessful one of whom received last 
Saturday, without any competition, the prize which she had lost in 
May. The drawing of lots, the marriage ceremony, and the cere- 
mony of presentation, aro all regulated by custom and order 
supposed to have been arranged by Raine himself. 

The church itself rises, an immense mass of stone, among a net- 
work of lanes and streets of a meannoas only to bo equalled by parts 
of Maiylebone and Soho. The church doors open upon a broad 
stone terrace or raised platform approached by stone steps, a feature 
which gives it a certain dignity. Bohind it, cut out of the once 
great churchyard tilled with the graves of the forgotten dead, 
they have made a green space with winding paths, ilower beds 
.and seats, the one bright and pleasant spot in this squalid parish, 
in warm and sunny weather the seats are always occupied and 
the walks crowded. It is the Park of St. George's Street and 
Cable Street, what it is now the pretty anatomical custom to call 
a Lung. Surely it is better to convert the old churchyards into such 
open spaces^ sacred to fresh air and flowers, than to leave them — as, 
for instance, the Vast area round Stepney Church is left — a dreary, 
uncared-for waste of headstones, the names on which could not he 
more forgotten than they are, even were all the slabs to he carted 
away and converted into lime. To-day thn gardon is empty, 
although the sunshine lies on the withered flowers, for the women, 
old and young, who chiefly use the place are gathered about tbo 
railings outsido tho church or are standing upon the terrace 
waiting the arrival of tho bride, though it is half tin hour before 
the time. It is not, they toll each other, the grand day of the 
year ; tho parish will not bo paraded by tho schools ; there 
will he no dinner in the evening; but tho essentials — the 
hundred-pound prize and the Virtuous Maiden — thoso are tilings 
which belong to both days. Presently arrive tho girls of the 
Asylum with their matron. They aro clad in white and blue, 
with high, Btarcbed caps of white, also trimmed with blue ribbons, 
a dress more becoming than that of some unlucky girls in chtyily 
schools, yet designed and invented, ono doubts not, by tho mascu- 
line mind. No woman would ever have invented such a dress for 
girls. They take up their place at the south side of the choir. 
Their faces, which are rosy, bright, and show good feeding and 
kind treatment, express the liveliest satisfaction with the pro- 
ceedings ; it is, they feol, in their honour that this function is 
celebrated ; it is one of themselves who is tho central figure of this 
procession ; for them is tho church crammed with the women of 
tho parish; for thorn the Treasurer and the Governors aro ready 
with their wands of office ; in thoir honour the Paine’s boys, whose 
virtue must bo its own reward because there is no hundred-pound 
prize for them, uro sent to the church, and stand opposite* to 
them in tho choir ; not a girl hut feels on this joyful occasion 
that she herself may one day ho the heroine of this triumphal 
morn. 'When the bride is led up tho aisle and deposited beside 
tho happy groom, them is a great gasp of sympathy from the 
girls and another, apparently of envy, from tho women who crowd 
the church. In tho faces of those who look down upon her from 
the galleries, the happy limibre may read the question why they, 
no doubt equally virtuous, are not equally favoured. It is a 
question which humanity is always asking, but as yet without 
receiving any answer. Then the bells, which ha«s been clanging 
and clashing to welcome another victory of virtue, are silent, and 
the service is commenced. 

When tho morning prayers are finished and tho wedding service 
begins, we sing a hymn while the Treasurer and Governors, cling- 
ing to their wands, gather round the bridul party at tho ultur. 
They mean well, and ono cuunot on these occasions have too 
much ceremony ; but it looks somehow as if they were resolved 
not to let the bride run away. Gan there have been, before tho 
days of liaino, a survival, even in 8l. George's, of the old bridal 
custom of flight and pursuit ? And did the respectable Paine 
set his face against that custom? The bride, who is naturally 
conscious of tne grandeur of a position which she must have 
ardently desired for eight years at least, bears hoTself with com- 
mendable modesty, while the bridegroom, a stout-built young 
fellow of her own age, shows in liia glowing cheeks and downcast 
eyes a true spirit of humility. But on such an occasion, who cares 
about the bridegroom? And when tho Rector concludes tho 
service with a brief and sensible little sermon on the duties of the 
married state, we all feel that the bride knows them already, and 
turn our eyes upon the bridegroom, for whom alone the admoni- 
tion must !>a meant, in the hope that he is heedlully attending. 
Then the service is over, and we sing old Luther's Hymn of Praise, 
and the organ p^als out the Wedding March, and tho married 
pair step proudly down the aisle, with tears of mingled triumph, 
modesty, and shame in their eyes, and the Asylum girls with 
many smiles walk after them between a line of all the boys and 
girls on Koine's Foundation. Outside, the bells begin again, and 
there is a roar of voices, and the greeting of the multitude. 

The conclusion of the ceremony takes place in the Vestry Hall. 
It has a fine aroma of the eighteenth century about it, and the 
Trustees should, for the occasion, assume buckles, stockings, and 
a Ramillies wig, or “a fine flowing Adonis.’ 1 We are gathered in 
the largest chamber; seats are ranged so as to form a hollow 
square ; the boys stand all round the room; at the lower end is a 


harmonium, behind which are the Asylum girls ; at the upper end 
is a table with a chair for the President, who ie the Rector. When 
everybody is in his place, we begin by singing an Ode in honour 
of Ilenry Raine. It is a fine piece of work, perhaps the production 
of some Lord Mayor’s Laureate, with a chorus— 

Proclaim his worth, fulfil the plan 

Of tids unrivalled friend of man ; 

and set to music, the composer of which, like the poet, remains un{ 
known. Yet it is a fine, rambling air, running cheerfully up and 
down the scale, from the lowest to the highest notes of the girlai 
who sing, an air unrestrained by tho ordinary trammels, os befits 
xnnaic eel for the impassioned Ode 

And when long years have come and gone, 

Still shall tho work of good go on ; 

And many a nymph and many a swain 

{Shall bless with joy tho name of Kaine. 

This done, the bride and bridegroom advance towards the Chair- 
man, who addresses thorn in a few words of congratulation and admo- 
nition, nil eyes being again turned towards the bridegroom, because 
of course he i» the one who most wants both to be admonished 
nnd congratulated. It is needless to say that the present Rector of 
St. George's acquits himself of the task with the utmost good 
sense, taste, nnd feeling ; and then the bride receives the dot — a 
hundred golden sovereigns in along purse of the good old-fashioned 
kind dear to pickpoclceta, fifty sovereigns at either end. Tho 
married couple again retire while wo sing a second Ode, after which 
the Chairman nud Governors shake hands with the newly-married 
pair, and we all retire, the natives of Cnblo Street, whose faces are 
much more grimy than human faces in any other part of the habit- 
able globo, being gathered in a circle round the door, under the pro- 
tection of two policemen. Taken in fifties, these grimy faces pro- 
duce a terrifying effect, and ono is glad to see tho policemen. 
But the people do not really desire to rend and tear us, though a 
visitor for the first time may think so. They are only curious to 
gaze upon a young woman whose merits and whose lortuno have 
proved so groat ns to start her in life with a hundred pounds — a 
whole hundred pounds. 

These marriages generally, it is said, turn out well. To bo sure, 
when a girl has gone through eight years' training and supervi- 
sion ; when during all that time she has had dangled before her 
eyes this loug nurse with the glittering sovereigns, she must have 
thoroughly realized tho solid value of virtue, and she must have 
perceived, in addition, tho importance of not “ keeping company ” 
with any toss-pot who may offer. Tho Rosier? may in alter years 
give herself airs over her own extraordinary goodness and tho great 
fortune it enabled her to bring her husband ; the good man would 
probably endure these in patience; and tho virtue will remain 
when the money is all gone. For even a hundred pounds will not 
last for over; it is only good for a start., to supply the funds for ono 
bold venture, or for furnishing, or for putting in a napkin and 
hiding away. As regards tho bridegroom of last Saturday, he is a 
carman by trade, and it was whispered that with his hundred 
pounds ho will attempt something superior in tho Fish line. May 
ho increase and multiply, if only for the further glorification of 
good old Raine — the “ unrivalled friend of man." 


AliCIIBISHOP MauHALE. 

T HE “Lion of the Tribe of Judah," who could boast with 
Ne®tor of having lived through three generations of men, and 
who ulinost seemed gifted with an immortal youth, has passed 
nway nt last. John MaclTale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Tuaui, died on Monday last in his ninety-first year. . To many of 
the present generation his name may hardly be familiar, but there 
was a lime when it wob as much a household word in Ireland, and 
as groat a terror to evil-doers — that is to English Ministers, on 
whom he would have bestowed no milder designation — as that of 
liis friend and ally Daniel O'Oonnell, or in later days of Mr. 
Darnell. Not that it would be at all fair to compare the sturdy, 
pugnacious, outspoken old patriot who has just gone from us with 
the interesting denizens of Kilmainham Gaol, or even with his 
archiepiscopal brother of Cashel who has so tardily recognized the 
binding force of the eighth commandment on his countrymen. 
John of Timm was in former days generally violent, often wrong- 
headed, and sometimes positively mischievous, but he was always 
transparently honest. If he loved Ireland “ not wisely but too 
well,” even the heartless Saxon never dreamt of doubting that his 
love was genuine ; he did not make Ireland a stalking-horse for 
personal greed or ambition, and it is only fair to admit, what 
is impliod in subsequent legislation, that many of the grievances 
he denounced so sharply were real and serious ones. Some- 
thing too must be allowed for the force of early association 
in a man whose memory went back to the age of the penal 
Jaws and who could only get his schooling by stealth from 
teachers of his own faith. Those were days when, as Sydney 
Smith characteristically expressed it, “ the man who hinted at the 
abominable tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholic 
Ireland was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life.” 
Johnny MacHole, the future archbishop, and tfifth son of a small 
farmer in the county of Mayo, picked up the first rudiments of 
learning under a hedge from the contraband but tolerated instruc- 
tions of the Roman CathotCe village schoolmaster. X Ida wee all the 
teachinghe got till he was thirteen, and he used to tell in after days 
how he remembered .a priest being hanged at Castlebar for giving 
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refreshment to two 1 ' reach officers who passed his door. Such 
reminiscences went not likely to foster any very lively affection for 
the English Government in a high-spirited boy of more than 
average capabilities and devoted alike to his country and his 
Church. Being an aspirant to the priesthood young MocHalo was 
sent to Maynooth at sixteen, and at the unusually early age of 
twenty-three was not only ordained priest hut made deputy pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology, succeeding five years later, on the 
death of Prolessor Hogue, to his vacant chair. But, though ho 
discharged this office with credit for eleven years, it was not as n 
^heologian or a scholar that he was destined to bo chiefly known. 

is Maynooth lectures, however able, did not attract so much at- 
tention as the vigorous letters in vindication of the doctrine and 
discipline of his Church which during the same period were con- 
stantly appearing iu an Irish newspaper under the signature of 
a Hieropmlos,” and which were known to come from his pen. It 
was perhaps to the celebrity thus obtained that he owed his eleva- 
tion to the episcopate at the age of thirty-four, being consecrated 
in 1825 Coadjutor Bishop of Killnla, cum jure succession is ; and he 
attained only nine years later, when he was himself but forty- 
throe, the highest rank in the hierarchy ns Archbishop of Tuans. 

Dr. Macliale, like so many of the Irish priesthood, was from 
the first quite as much of a politician as nn ecclesiastic, and 
he was not the kind of man to allow his personality to bo extin- 
guished by A mitre. On the contrary his pen, never Buffered to 
lie idle, was now more than ever at the service of O’Connell and 
the Catholic Association. When in 1831 he paid the piwrilx'd 
visit ad limina Aposlolorum — a provision admirably adapted for 
keeping the episcopate well under the thumb of tlio Curia — he 
utilized this period of comparative leisure for tho composition of a 
series of descriptive letters on sights and scenes in the foreign 
countries he had to traverse. But on his return he lost no time in 
proving that his hand had not lost its cunning by addressing to 
Lord Grey three letters, the first, denouncing his Coercion Bill, tho 
second assailing the Established Church, the third in support of 
the incipient agitation for Repeal. This was before his elevation 
to the archbishopric in 1*834. But for ton years afterwards an 
almost unbroken series of missives appeared on all sorts of Irish 
questions— Maynooth, public education, Boor Laws, to nan L- right, 
“Godloss Colleges,” Tithes Bill, and the like— authenticated by 
the well-known signature of “ John, Archbishop of Tuam.'’ There 
were lew men bettor loved in Ireland generally, or better haled in 
tho English “Bale.” His last conspicuous appearance ill what 
may bo called the capacity of an agitator was at a monster meet- 
ing held in the Rotunda" at Dublin in 1850 to protest against 
Lord John Russell’s abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and lie is 
said to have been tho first prelate publicly to violate the Act, 
when passed, by an ostentatious uso of tho forbidden title iu a 
letter dated from St. Jnrlnths. But it was not only or chiefly ad- 
vancing age which reduced the last thirty years of the Archbishop’s 
long and nctivo life to comparative obscurity. Croat ns had been 
his services to the Church in various ways, they had not been 
wrought in exactly the way that Romo .most warmly appreciates, 
and when iu 1850 the gentle and gracious Archbishop Murray, 
titular rrimato, was called to his rest, it wns resolved to thrust 
on tho recalcitrant clergy and prelacy of Ireland — who hod sent 
up threo very different names to Rome for the vacant dignity — a 
superior who should forcibly wrest frrom Dr. Mac Halo the virtual 
leadership of tho Irish Roman Catholic Church which I10 had for j 
many years enjoyed. No two men could well lx? more utterly unlike | 
in their tastes, feelings, and antecedents, than Cardinal Cullen — j 
trained at Rome in all tho wisdom of the straitest sect of curinlists j 
—an Irishman, if you please, hut first a Catholic — and the 
sturdy old nationalist of &t. Jarlaths. Dr. Macliale had translated 
part of tho Iliad and Thomas Moore’s Melodies into Irish ; Dr. 
Cullen bad probably never read a word of either work. For 
purely Irish questions and interests, us such, Dr. Cullen cared 
little or nothing ; for thoroughly Romanizing the Irish hierarchy 
und priesthood — who huted Protestantism more than they loved 
tho Pope, and hated it chietly ns the creed of English heretics * 
he cared very much, and therefore he was sent to Dublin, lie | 
wab a pious, honest, narrow-minded, obstinate, illiterate man, with 
strong views, and not devoid of a certain kind of astuteness, and 
he had the whole weight of Rome, under the despotic rule of 
PiuB IX., at his bAck. Moreover, ho was perfectly willing to 
cultivate friendly relations with the English Government iu tho 
interests of the Church. Of course ho gained his end. The j 
waning star of John of Tuam paled before the rising sun, and he * 
who had long been tho most influential prelate in Ireland became 1 
thenceforth rather ft memory than a living force, mayni nominis ' 
umbra, the respected hut discrowned representative of un obsolete 
school and a bygouo age. He retained indeed to the last, very 
justly, the reverence and affection ol* his own clergy and people, 
among whom he had always laboured indefatigably in tho discharge 
of hie pastoral duties; and when the jubilee of his episcopal con- 
secration was solemnized in 1875, poor And rich alike united in 
testifying their sentiments ofgratitude and respect for their venerable 
diocesan. Yet even hero his satisfaction cannot have been wholly 
unalloyed, for a coadjutor, not of his own choice, and of the 
modern Ultramontane school, was thrust upon him in his old age 
by Cardinal Oullen, and became the real administrator of the 

diocese. * ... . 

Once aga in, during these later years, at a critical moment in the 
history of his Church, the name of Archbishop Macliale attained a 
tem porary prominence. Theolo^yyas we have already observed, was 


logical professorship at Maynooth, and had published a work on 
the Evidences and Doctrines of the Church , which passed through 
tlftee editions. But he was too good a theologian and had too 
hearty a dislike to despotism of every kind not to be strongly 
opposed ns well to the infallibiliat programme of the Vatican 
Council, as to tho crooked tactics by which it was promoted. 
Possibly too, as is suggested in the Letters of Quirinus, there was 
a shade of personal feeling in the tone of his spirited rejoinder to 
the Irish primate ; “ it was tho accumulated debt of twenty 
years ho paid off' to Cardinal 001100.” But tho provocation at all 
ovonts wah not inconsiderable, when Cardinal Oullou— -with such 
facts staring him in tho faco as tho authorized circulation in every 
Irish diocese of Keenan's Controversial Catechism , .which roundly 
repudiates tho* dogma of papal infallibility as “a Protestant 
invention ” — calmly nssertod that “ tho mind of Ireland has 
always been infallibiliat,” and appealed to tho testimony of Dr. 
Macliale himself in support ot this audacious paradox. “ It 
made," wo are told, “ no slight impression when tho grev-hnired 
Macliale rose to repudiate tho pretended belief in infallibility, not 
merely for himself but for Ireland.” A month later, shortly before 
tlio end of the debate, the Archbishop again, according to Quirinus, 
“ spoke tfitli great severity against the decree, the fatal conse- 
quences of which he seems to appreciate better than most of his 
Irish colleagues.” And in tho voting of July 13 his name appears 
among tho fourteen Archbishops who met tho proposed new 
dogma w ith an indignant Non placet. It is true that he yielded 
afterward* and promulgated it in his diocese, and his imperfect 
grasp of theological and historical learning may have enabled him 
to offer this “ sacrifice of the intellect,” as Jesuit divines term it, 
with less conscientious difficulty, though hardly with less disgust, 
than Homo of his brethren, who, like Hnnoberg and Hefclo, under- 
stood well enough the true nature of that u triumph of dogma over 
history ’’ in which they tardily and reluctantly consented to acqui- 
esce. The Archbishop of Tuam knew, indeed — none better — that 
Mu' doctrine had been again and again formally repudiated by the 
Ivisli episcopate, and it must have gone sorely against the grain 
with him to take part in a public confession that on thirf funda- 
mental point they had one and all misconceived tho true teaching of 
their Church. But with doctrinal controversies, as such, ho had 
never specially concerned himself. lie was a man of war from 
hi* youth, and, hard as it might bo to swallow tho novel pre- 
1 envious of an Ultramontane Bope, and a Bope who took Cardinal 
Cullen for his mouthpiece, it would have boon lmrdor still to seem 
to betray the cause of tho Bapncy, for which ho had fought 
all his life against tin* heretic oppressors of his country and 
her ancient faiih. With him has passed away the last perhaps 
of a race of ecclesiastics inflexible alike in their patriotism and 
their religious fidelity, in whom there was much to admire, if 
there was also something to desiderate and something to deplore. 
They were men who combined a Spartan independence or cha- 
racter with the zeal and patience of Christian martyrs, and of 
whom it may justly be said that they sought first the causa of 
truth and righteousness, as they understood it, anil wore content to 
let all lower and personal considerations take their chance. They 
were outspoken almost to a fault, and if their frankness at times 
degenerated into brutality, it was not when their own selfish inte- 
rests or those of their order wore at slake, hut when they deemed 
that tho rights of religion anil liberty were being trampled under 
foot. If Ireland is less amenable than of old to priestly iniluence, 
that is not, from a social and political point of view, an unmixed 
advantage. Archbishop Macliale used at one timo to be denounced, 
and not unreasonably denounced, as a firebrand, yet later expe- 
rience has taught us that Irishmen may follow worse and more 
dangerous guidance, lie never scrupled to show his hand, and 
oouid at least bo reckoned on as a generous friend or nn open foe. 
His co-religionists especially would do well to bear ill mind that tho 
genuine respect and confidence which he inspired throughout his 
lung episcopate was bestowed on one who never forgot iu tho 
zealous and unwearied discharge of his official duties that ho was 
a man, a citizen, and a Christian ns well as a priest. 


ootitis specialty, though 


held lor several years a theo- 


M It. 1UYIXG ON r TIIE DRAMA. 

T HE opening address of tho present session of tho Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution was delivered on Tuesday last by 
Mr. Henry Irving, who was fortunate both in his subject and liis 
audience. Edinburgh audionces, both nt the theatre and nt tho 
Philosophical Institution, are deservedly famed for the intelligent 
encouragement which they give to good things ; and Mr. Irving, 
who naturally enough selected “ Tho Stage as It Is” ns the text 
of his discourse, devoted himself to showing how the two interests 
referred to are really ut one with each other. Mr. Irving, in his 
opening remarks, went straight to the point. He had chosen tho 
stage lor his subjecl “ because to my profession I owe it that I 
am here, and every dictate of taste and of fidelity impels mo to 
honour it’; and ho had further chosen u The Stage os It Is” 
because “ it is very empty honour that is paid to tho drama in the 
abstract, and withheld from the theatre as a working institution 
iu our midst." From this the speaker went on to descant, not, lot 
us hope, too jubilantly, on the further text “ nous avons change 
tout cela.” lie congratulated his hearers and himself upon tho 
fact that the habit of pretending to appreciate Shakspeare more in 
reading him than in seeing him acted had almost died out. This 
he justly described as being “ a common method of affecting special 
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superiority and it is to bo feared that this and connate methods of 
affectation are not quite so dead ns we might wish them to be, 
although, no doubt, much has been done by Mr. Irving and others 
to put an end to thorn. Wo remember well receiving from “a 
superior person/’ in answer to a question about the English stage, 
the reply that it was only French acting, and of that only tho 
acting seen at the Francois, which was worth the attention of a 
creature endowed with intellect. There will probably always be 
people wbo beep an intellect in this way, just as in other wayB 
there are people who keep a soul, and probably also the wisdom 
of the two classes is about on a par. Jiut it may, wo trust, be con- 
sidered that the amount of nonsense talked about Skakspeare’s 
plays being more Jilted for ilie closet than the stage is, ns Mr. 
Irving said, diminishing. Thai tho reaction should lead to such 
harmless, if extravagant, nonsense in tho opposite direction hh 
the grave present’ non t of tho iirst quarto of Hamlet oil a public 
stage by a company of untrained amateurs is, perhaps, a good 
rather than an evil sign. It is, after all, an attempt, however 
injudicious, to emulate the good results attained by the Htudy 
and performance of practised actors, ns to whose methods 
of arriving at their etfocts Mr. Irving spoke interestingly from his 
own experience. As soon, ho said, as such an actor knows tho 
author's text enough to fool self-possessed, without feeling the care- 
lessness of familiarity, he begins, from the “ mere uutouiatic " 
delivery of the part at rehearsal and in performance, to get new 
lights thrown upon the moaning of wlmt he has to do. To use 
Mr. Irving’B own words, this action gives 4i the personage being 
played an individuality partly independent of, and yet consistent 
with, and rendering more powerfully visible, tho dramatist’s con- 
ception.” From this we may conclude that Mr. Irving Agrees 
with Diderot and with M. Coquelin in thinking that the uclor 
should never be so lost in his own part as to bo uuable to 
preserve a personality of his own, which can watcli and con- 
trol the movements of the acted personage. In oilier words, if 
a sudden 44 inspiration ” occurs to liiui of speaking a particular 
speech or making a particular action in a new and bettor 
manner, he must be master enough of himself to spank or move 
with the judgment of experience as well as with the force of im- 
pulse. His intonation and gesture must seem unpremeditated, but 
must not really be so. This has, as a matter of tact, been tho rule 
with most fine players, and those who have departed from it have 
done so at the risk of frequently missing the great effects which 
their audiences have been taught to expect. Fine olfocts have, 
indeed, on many historical occasions been produced by mere stage 
accidents being turned to good account at tho moment, and after- 
wards reproduced deliberately by practised actors. And of course 
the player who cun note und lnuke admirable usn of such a thing 
as the chance unfastening of tho garter outside his stocking 
con also, oven while ho is playing the beginning of u given 
passage in bis accustomed way, conceive uud execute a better 
way than he has yet found for delivering its conclusion. And 
it is no doubt the power which & lino actor has of catching 
new impressions, whether at rehearsal or in performance, and 
embodying them with due judgment in his playing, which il lias 
led tho French to speak of the creation of a part. ” by tho actor 
who first plays it and innkes it toll with the audience. In fact, 
in the case, at any rate, of a new pai t, an actor of power shares to 
a not inconsiderable extent in the author's invention, and, as Mr. 
Irving justly said, “French autlirfrs are so conscious of tho extent 
and value of this co-operation of actors with them, that , . . they 
are uniformly lavish in their homage to the artists who have 
creuted on the hoards the parts which they themselves have 
created on paper.” 

We have, however, been led away into the consideration of tech- 
nicalities upon which Mr. Irving dwelt, as was fitting, but slightly 
in his address. A good deal of what he said was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the improved status of the stage as u profession ; and, 
no doubt, there is here room for rejoicing. It. nmv bn questioned, 
however, whether Mr. Irving did not, consciously or unconsciously, 
overcharge his sketch of the past ho as to heighten its contrast 
with the present. It is no doub* true lliat more young men of 
good education and breeding beta we themsuives to ihe stage as a 
profession now than formerly ; hut the proposition can hardly 
be advanced that in the lost generation or two any stigma, out of 
extra-Puritan circles, rested oil u man of breeding and education 
because he was an actor. It would be easy enough to adduce 
uumes to prove that this was not. tho case, nor perhaps did Mr. 
Irving mean that it wns ; but his statements and suggestions were, 
as reported, a trifle vague and sweeping. What, lor instance, is 
the meaning of the assertion that 44 there are now few poor 
players. Whatever variety of fortune and merit there may be 
among them, they have the same degrees of prosperity and respect 
as come to members of other avocations’' Y Did -Mr. Irving intend 
to say that there are now fewer 44 supers ” and 44 utility people ” 
than there used to be, or did he merely mean lo emphasize the fact 
that players who do not pretend to the very highest artistic rank 
are more frequently seen at social gatherings than used to be the 
case ? This, as we take it, is not entirely due to a marked change 
in the attitude of laymen. Before tho days of long runs players 
bad considerably less time than they now have for mingling in the 
outside world's amusements, and we have heard it suggested by a 
distinguished actor that the extent to which this » now done is 
not an unmixed good so far as the art of ‘acting is concerned. 
However, no one will wish to dissent from Mr. Irving’* general pro- 
position that 44 the type ” of people who make the stage a profession 
4< iB vastly improved by public recognition.” But the same tiling 


might perhaps be said with equal truth of the type of some other 
professions, and notably of journalism. Mr. Irving, diverging 
from this point — to which, however, he presently returned— went 
on to speak of actors who 44 lament that there are now no eehools 
for actors. This is a very idle lamentation. Every actor in full 
employment gets plenty of schooling, for the best schooling is 

S ractico, and there is no school so good as a well-candUoted play- 
oust.” 

This is surely something like an avoidance of the question 
We have never heat'd that there were at any time 44 schools/’ 
except on a small scale, for actors in England, and' there are 
probably nioro such schools now than there used .to be. Nor idj 
any one likely to deny that, under certain conditions, the beet 
possible schooling is to be got in n well-conducted playhouse. 
The question really it», whether, with tho system of long runs, a 
playhouse, however well conducted, affords the necessary con- 
ditions. Fur more actors now come upon the .London stage than 
was formerly the cnee without, having 44 gone through the mill” ; 
and we have always understood that liie necessity felt by some 
people for “ schools ” was partly due to tho fact or belief that the 
old system of rough-and-ready learning by means of playing a 
□umber of different parts every week was on its last legs, and 
that Homothing whs wanted to replace it. The difference between 
playing, bhv (Juildeustern in Hamlet, for a hundred nights run- 
ning, an d* playing six or more different parts every week for 
tho same space of time, is "surely considerable, as far nB mere 
training goes, to say nothing of tho other difference between 
playing to audiences accustomed to express and audiences accus- 
tomed to repress their emotions and opinions. But Mr. Irving 
went on to contradict himself, apparently, in a curious way on 
this matter. Many line qualities, he said truly enough, are needed 
for efficiency in acting, among them “considerable cultivation; 
delicate instincts of taste ; ami a power at once refined and strong 
of perceiving and expressing to others the significance of language.” 
How all this is to be acquired or cultivated by' playing the same 
part night after night wo fail to see. Still less can we agree 
with Mr. Irving that 41 little of all this can be got in a more 
training school, but all of it will como forth more or less 
fully armed from the actors bruin in the process of learning 
his art by practice.” In tho 44 mere training school ’’ of the 
Conservatoire actors are certainly taught how to ouuncinte, how 
to emphasize, how to move well and effectively, before they 
try their fortunes before an audience. The proposition that it is 
better for them to bo pitchforked on to the stage and learn all 
those things in the presence and at the cost of audiences would be 
absurd enough, and we can hardly suppose that this is what Mr. 
Irving intended. No doubt, “ the way to learn a thing is to do 
it,” hut something should surely be leitrnt in ntatu pupillari before 
mastership is attempted. Mr. Irving's own success is a striking 
testimony to the value of early training ill playing a variety of 
parts of altogether different calibre, uud it would be matter for 
regret if, through any vagueness either in his speech or in the re- 
porting of Ids speech, lie should seem to depreciate the im- 
portance of this. With what ho went on to suy about 
the fussy people who think they have a mission for reforming 
the stage, we are disposed entirely to agree. What would be 
thought of u body of people who started an association for tho 
“reform” of one of the “learned professions”? And yet the 
small amount contributed by the stage to the annals of crime 
is well known enough. As to the wider question of what may 
ho called “ tho stage as a moral agent,” what Mr. Irving said was 
well conceived and well put, although ho naturally enough 
touched lightly, or not at all, on the success of pieces the chief 
attraction of which is a spice of indecenc}'. The question really 
ends with tho fact that people will go to see good things whoa 
they got the chance, and, bo long as human nature remains what 
it is, they will probably also go to see things which are in a certain 
sense bad. But this need not prevent us from rejoicing that Mr. 
Irving's efforts to give them good things are untiring, and meet 
with full response. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE ONCE MORE. 

T HERE has been no debate on women's suffrage for two years 
in tho House of Commons, owing, as the chairman of the 
annual meeting of the National Society for promoting this object 
showed conclusively at Manchester on VV bdnesday night, to imperious 
necessity. Lord Beaconsfield had to be got out of ofiice, Mr. 
( i I ads ton o to be got in, a few trifling regions of tho earth’s surface 
to bo snipped on the British Empire, the Irish landlords to be 
taxed twenty-five per cent, ad valorem for the benefit of the Irish 
tenants, &c. It is oven frankly acknowledged (And Mr. Hugh 
Mason could not know when he acknowledged it liow folly 
his apprehension was being corroborated by Mr. Gladstone in 
London) that something else than women’s suffrage may possibly 
occupy the House of Commons next year also. But Mias Lydia 
Becker is not discouraged, nor is Mrs. Oliver Se&tcherd, nor is 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke, least of all is Mr. Hugh Mason, the chairman. 
His programme is announced. He is going to begin balloting as 
soon as Parliament opens, and to go on ballotinafc^uand mime. If 
that will not suffice, it is clearly the fault of Mtes Lydia Beaker, 
44 a master in Parliamentary procedure,” for not telling him what 
else to do. There is evidently no lack of goodwill in Mr. Hugh 
Mason, and he is as evidently the right man in the right plaSi* 
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Indeed, a careful student of theodicy end the newrapers cannot 
doubt, from the unvarying beneficence of Providence to the 
National Society: for Promoting the Suffrage of Women, that 
triumph will ultimately be theirs. Their chairman (for they do 
not usually incline to chairwomen) necessarily changes. Mr. 
Jacob Bright gives place to Mr. Courtney ; and Mr, Courtney, 
passing into the cold shade of office, gives place to Mr. Hugh 
Mason. The men pass away, but the characteristics do not. 

; The characteristic of a champion of feminine rights is the pro- 
f duction of at least one specimen of feminine logic, nnd the 
shibboleth is never evaded or baulked. Mr. Hugh Maeou’B evidence 
of fitness is, to say the least, as good as another's. It is not easy to 
produce a new argument for the suffrage* of tbo uniittost, but every 
chairman of their annual meeting is bound to do so under penalties. 
Mr. Hugh Mason has risen to the occasion. He finds his in the 
election petitions aud their consequences. “ What/’ ho said, “ could 
be more unjust than tbo cases of women in corrupt boroughs such 
as Macclesfield and Oxford, where J loyal Commissions liad been 
sent down to inquire into the corrupt practices of the men there, 
and the women had been compelled to pay their quota towards the 
expenses of those Commissions p ’ Speaking from Mr. Hugh 
Mason's point of viow, but with tlio application of mnsculiuo instead 
of feminine logic, we should say that the case of the iincorrupt 
male voters who* did their duty, ami yet are mulcted, was consider- 
ably more unjust, supposing that thero is any injustice in the 
case at all. But we do not expect Mr. Hugh Mason, much less 
Miss Lydia Becker, to agree with us. It is sufficient to say 
that by this argument Mr. Hugh Mason lias justified his selection. 
The torch of progress may be justly handed to him by liis prede- 
cessor, whoever he was, without misgiving, it is not so clear to 
us that it was wise of Mr. Mason (in illustrating the diiiiculty of 
getting matters before Parliament) to instance his own struggles 
to get in a Bill about boiler explosions. A wicked critic might 
somehow or other take up Mr. Hugh Masons two pet subjects, 
boiler explosions and women’s suffrage, and iLuku them a joint, 
text for a sermon of a very shocking nature. Thu audience, how- 
ever, was not winked or critical, for no comment, at least in thu 
published reports, betrays the slightest reflection as to the coin- 
cidence on tho part of any of Mr. Mason’s hearers. Jt. would 
have been very unkind to make any such reflection on the favourite 
legislative projects, explosive or counter-explosive, of a man who 
had just pledged himself to go cm balloting till nil was blue, 
and who had, in the cause of woman, further proved his sound- 
ness by tho argument about tho Election ( loin missions. 

Tho followers of Mr. Mason were not quite so interesting, 
because they were less novel. That Mr. A. Cf. Sywouds should 
take the opportunity to remind the meeting of “ his opportunities 
of knowing the opinions of members of Parliament” was natural, 
and tho announcement may have been interesting — to Mr. A. G. 
Symonds. That the same person (who is principally known as the 
Secretary of an exceedingly pragmatical body, calling itself tlio 
National Reform Union, which as a matter of fact lives and moves 
in tho Manchester equivalent for Tooloy Street) should assert a 
simultaneous acquaintance with dwellers in tho rural districts, and 
assure tho assembled women that extension of tho county franchise 
meant women’s suffrage, been use the laboureis wore “ thoroughly 
agreed on the question,” was more attractive. Tho rurality of the 
dwellers in Tuoley Street, Manchester, is undoubted. Tho pro- 
bable opinion of the average agricultural labourer as to tlio 
political rights of his wife, ami the means which he would 
take for enabling her to exercise those rights in a thoroughly 
free and independent manner, are undoubted likewise, ul 
least to persons who do know something of the “ dwellers 
in agricultural districts." Mr. fSymonds was followed by Miss 
Oarbutt. Miss (Jarb all's argument for tbo enfranchisement is 
that “ the sense of responsibility which it w-ould give to women 
would prevent their being interested in tho frivolities which at 
present were almost the only things to which women who had not 
to earn their living could turn.” Frivolities is good, but “ almost ” 
is better. The frivolity of household duties, of looking after tho 
sick and poor and needy, of smoothing the rough places of the 
world amt healing tho wounds of tho world’s victims— not to 
speak of self-cultivation and the practice of those branches of art 
and literature) which are traditionally open to women — is an inge- 
nious conception, nnd Miss Corbutt is to bo thanked for it. This 
single jewel is a bright one, and wo do not know that it is out- 
shone by the galaxy of beauties which may be oxtracted from tho 
subsequent oration of Mrs. Ashton Dilke. The utterances of 
Mr. Ashton Dilke lately have betrayed a painful mental condition 
of backsliding and doubt. Unless his reporters have belied him, 
he hftf* washed his hands of the Iri*h ns impracticable ; he hns 
spoken of the representation of minorities (which his reverend 
senior, Mr. Bright, knows to ho an invention of the Devil and 
Lord Beacoustield in conclave assembled) ns a reasonable thing, 
he has even hinted doubts of the excellences of thu caucus. 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke (and this is a groat argument for the women’s 
suffrage people) knows no such variableness. “ Women hud gained 
so much frmi constitutional liberty that they would be the last 
to deprive their fellow-creatures of it.” Thero is a slap in the 
face tot Mr. Gladstone, and a healing balm for the victims of 
tyranny at Kilmainhain 1 “If women had votes in Ireland 
there would be^oss lawlessness displayed.” This is the sort 
of assertion which it is difficult cither to prove or to die* 
prove. The Ladies’ Land League, however, and Miss Anna 
Parnell’s spirited nnd memorable rides across country in order 
to the legging tenant to “got up and bar the door” 


against the hateful sheriff’ and his posso seem to render the 
statement a little doubtful. Mrs. Ashton Dilke, however, has 
Reason for her rhyme. “ Women,” she knew, “were inclined to 
carry out an agitation in a peaceful manner. They would not gc 
beyond constitutional boundB.” On the whole (for, in the pur- 
suance of* an inveterate, though obsolete, habit of deferential 
gallantry we shall supply Mrs. Ashton Dilke with the arguments 
which she Beems to lock), it appears that women’s suffrage 
might have one good effect in Ireland. Free and independent 
olectresses might object to be set in tho forefront of the battlo 
to shield their husbands aud brothers from constabulary buck- 
shot. But the consequent slaughter of the noblest and most 
chivalrous peasantry on earth, or else tho disunion which would 
inevitably result in households at prosont united in the bonds 
of tho ( Jatliolic faith and of a desiro to pay no rent, aro heavy 
drawbacks to this advantage. 

The Women'* Suffrage Journal is always activo just before the 
annual display of strength. This year, an account of a meeting at 
Sheffield some thirty years ago has been exhumed to cheer the 
daughters of liberty. There is an editorial comment on this 
which explains the matter. But the account itself appears in a 
different part of the paper without any warning heading ; and it is 
rather a shock to read, after a report which might be that of pro- 
ceedings held yesterday, that “ a memorial was voted to Lord John 
Bussell.” It certainly seems, till thu facts are appreciated, that it is 
a case of “ Hectare sinequeo superos Acheronta rnovebo.” However, 
further examination and the comparison of the before-mentioned edi- 
torial remarks show that Lord Russell's venerable ashes are not to ho 
disturbed, and that the mooting took place about 1849. Wo think 
wo like Miss Anne Knight, who Heems to have been tlio Miss 
Lydia Becker of tho^u days, butter than tho existing master of 
Parliamentary procedure ; but this mny be merely tho unfair pre- 
dilection for tlio past which iililuciuvs some minds. Mies Anno 
Knight, it seems, used to talk about “ the three hundred slaughter- 
men ” — which did not refer to journeymen butchers, but to mem- 
bers of the House of (.'ominous connected with the Army and 
Navy. There is a passage, too, in .Miss Knight’s oration which, 
though some allusions in it nro a little dark to us, has much pic- 
tum-queness and pathos. “She had asked Edwurd Smith to be 
present on that occasion, hut I10 laid his fears about Socialism, 
und also objected to music. Shu would rather not have 
had the muHc, bcnuisn her woman’s harp was hanging on 
thu willows, mid it must bo almost a mockery to their 
poor Hungarian brethren to be requested to play the songs 
of their fatheiland in tho laud of strangers.” Edward Smith, 
who objected to Socialism aud music at public meetings, must 
have been a very sensible fellow, and we like .Miss Knight's 
references to her woman's lmrp. There is a distinguished poetess 
of the present day who talks just like this in her prefaces, though, 
to do her justice, we do not rciueuibcr to have seen her name at 41 
women’s suffrage meeting. Afior tjm pathetic description of her 
harp, Mits Knight exhorted liur honors to “ send their lights down 
to the south,” " she hoped tlieir beacons would be lighted through 
tlio country till they warmed tho heart of cold London,” in which 
phrase, indeed, tho speaker seems to have anticipated, in different 
ways, two great men of tlio present day — Mr. Gladstone mid Mr. 
George R. Sim s. There was a Mrs. Higginbotham, loo, in 1849 
who was very nice. She spoke in moving terms of *• the wives 
of soldiers and suilors, unable to represent llieir country in 
their country’s cnu&o while they weie Jar off* on the sea, or com- 
pelled to 1111 automaton submission to ravage with tire and sworcl 
their unoffending brethren of diffluent lands at the tyrant's bid- 
ding ’’ (thu tyrant, by the \vuy, was that Kitinu gracious monarch 
who is now tho Women’s Suffrage Society’s stock argument for its 
demands). All this is much racier than Mr. Hugh Masou’B logic 
nml Miss ( 'arbutt’s arguments about frivolities, and not much more 
unreasonable. The correspondent who forwarded this undated 
trouvaille to The Jl vmt u's Suffrage Journal should ho applied to 
for more of the same. Miss Anne Knight and Mrs. Higginbotham, 
who depicted soldiers aud sailors ravaging their brethren with 
sword aud lire, would be a welcome change alter Lady liarberlon 
and Mrs. Scatchcrd, Miss Decker and Miss Helena Downing. 


Till: LONDON FISII SUPPLY. 

T HE proceedings of tho Corporation of London in the matter 
of tho metropolitan fish supply afford an interesting nnd 
pleasing contrast to those of tho Metropolitan Board of Works, 
it must he allowed in fairness to the latter body that, if they had 
not moved in the business, the superior merits of tho Corporation 
might never have come to light. Whether as effect or as co- 
incidence, tho anxiety of tho Corporation to improve, nnd if 
needful to supplement, Billingsgate has bjon greatly quickened bv 
tho action of the Board of Works, But, since the two autho- 
rities have taken the question in hand, the action of tho Cor- 
pora! ion has Ik.” » very much to the purpose, while the action of 
the Board of Works lias come to nothing at all. At their 
meeting last week the members occupied themselves in rejecting 
one motion after another without seeming to have any clear con- 
ception of what it was they wanted to do. If thy majority of 
the Board are roally of opinion that the action of tho Corporation 
has made it unnecessary for them to do anything further, they 
had better have said so plainly. They may hold that, if the cornpu- 
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tition of the Board of Works be withdrawn, the zeal of the Cor- 
# poration will grow cold, but in that case they should either have 
adjourned- the further consideration of the question until it hjfe 
boon seen what the Corporation is going to do, or have devoted 
themselves to the provision of a fish market in some quarter of 
London where the Corporation does not propose to set up one. 
"If thev are inclined to come to a compromise with the Corpora- 
tion, they should have laid down plainly the lines on which they 
propose to base an arrangement, and then have suggested u con- 
ference between representatives of tho two authorities. As it 
wob, they simply threw overboard a series of premature or unwise 
proposals, and separated without coming to any conclusion at all. 
The nation lirst put to the Board was one iu favour of a site 
between the Great Northern and Midland Railways, now in the 
possession of^thu Gas Light and Coko (Company. Whether this 
site is the best that could bo chosen for n market for railway- 
borne iisli it is not our business to say. But it seems plain that, if 
it is chosen, tiiore will be no need for a market on the site recom- 
mended by the lush Supply Committee of tho Common Council. 
Two markets north of the Thames in addition to one at Billings- 
gate are only likely to ruin one another ; though it may well 
deserve comidoration whether, aa the Corporation propose to en- 
laigo Billingsgate with the view of making it adequate to the 
increased demands of the trade in water-borne fish, the provision of 
a market for railway-borne lish might not advantageously ho left 
to the Board of Works. A conference between tho Board and the 
Corporation might have ended in the adoption of this compromise, 
and so saved a considerable expenditure of public money. The 
motion actually submitted to the Board made no mention of the 
Corporatiou scheme, but simply recommended tho immediate 
establishment of a market upon tho northern site. Supposing 
that tho Board of Works are to set up a market without 
reference to the Corporation, it would bo hotter to place it on 
the south side of tho river, where it would, at all events, have 
the field to itself. A market in tho north of Loudon will be of no 
uso to the railways Houth of the Thames ; and, though in their 
case tho competition of water-borne lish would bu soveiv, thero is 
no apparent reason why a railway lish trade could not bo created 
on tho southern coast which would be of considerable advantage to 
the metropolitan districts of Kent aud Surrey. 

On the previous day the Court of Common Council had been 
busy with tho same question. On tho 15th of September tho Fish 
Supply Committee had boon instructed to consider and report as 
to the cast of obtaining a site at Blackfriars, “ ami any other sites,” 
and they had very properly interpreted tho insertion of tho words 
“ mid other sites ” as an intimation that tho Court desired to 
obtain all available information upon tho question. They accord- 
ingly advertised for suggestions as to the best position Jor a lish 
market, and roceived one hundred suggestions. Thirty-two of the 
sites recommended were viewed by the Committee, and. in the 
lend, four Bites — Billingsgate, Blue U friars, the Central Markets in 
rtlfarringdon Street , and a sit*, near the Midland Kail way — were 
referred to the City Architect for further consideration. Tho 
Committee came eventually to two conclusions j one, that tho 
public feeling in favour of Laving two fish markets was strong 
enough to overbear tho Committee's own conviction tlml 
one market is sufficient. That the public are in tho 
right in thus thinking we have no doubt at. all. It 
is impossible that iu a crowded city like London the same 
market should be equally suited for tho sale of water-borne and 
railway-borne lish. In the lirst place, if the wholo supply is 
brought together in a single market, the block in the neighbouring 
streets will be proportionately greater. There wij^ be nioro carts 
to fye brought up, loaded, aud sent away, in the second place, tho 
requirements of the two methods of transport are different. What 
is wanted in tho case of water-borno fish is that the market 
should bo near tho river. What is wanted in the case of railway- 
borne lish is that it should be nenr the railways. Unless tho rail- 
ways are brought down to the river-side, which in London may 
be said to be only possible at one point, these two requirements 
cannot be combined. Tho river is in the centre of the City ; the 
railways, or at least those which bring most iish, are still, speaking 
comparatively, in the outskirts. If Billingsgate remains tho only 
market, the lish brought by tho railways north of London must bo 
unpacked on its arrival aud carted down to the river-side. If 
Billingsgate is replaced by a single inlaud market, tho lish brought 
by river must be unpacked on its arrival and carted to the neigh- 
bourhood of the northern railways. What the public desire is that 
this useless transhipment shall be avoided, aud by the plan of a double 
market it is avoided. Tho only argument in favour of the Black- 
friars site lay in the fact that it was near both to tho river and to 
a railway over which all tho fish coming to London from the North 
might easily be carried. But Blackfriars is open to the grave ob- 
jection that it is above bridge, and it is not at all clear that this 
change would not bo exceedingly disadvantageous to the trade in 
rivoT-bome lish. To have to pass two bridges may, at some states 
of the tide, appreciably increase the risks of transit. This objection 
is the more weighty because it is not balanced by any reasons 
pointing to tho superiority of one market over two. Even if the 
fish brought by river aud the fish brought by railway could be 
conveniently landed at one and tho same place, the argument in 
favour of having two markets rather than one would be very 
strong. So long as there is only a single market, it must be easier 
to make the prices charged in that market a matter of arrangement 
than it would be if there were two markets bidding, to some ex- 
tent, against one another. As it is in the interest of the public that 


prices should not be made a matter of arrangement, it would be 
Better to Lave two markets rather than ono, even if there were 
no other considerations pointing that way. 

It is much to the credit of the Fish # Supply Committee 
that they took the wishes of the public as their guide, 
although that wish was in contradiction to their own expressed 
opinion iu favour of a single wholesale market by the river. The 
recommendation of the Committoe was accepted by a large 
majority of the Common Council, but not without considerable! 
resistance. The Opposition had on their Side the fact that, though! 
the proposal of the Committee will provide an excellent market \ 
for railway-borne fish, it will do so at the sacrifice of another 'f 
kind of market, which is also very much needed. The building 
which it is intended to make a fish market was originally designed 
for the sale of fruit and vegetables; and though, on the supposition 
that only one new market can be bad, fish is undoubtedly a more 
important nrticle of food than fruit and vegetables, it is unfor- 
tunate that the two should thus bo pitted against one another. 

It was not, however, to this point that the opponents of the Com- 
mittee chiefly directed themselves. To some members of the Court 
it seemed a terrible surrender of corporate dignity that a Com- 
mittee of the Common Council of London should have so far for- 
gotten itself us to bow to public opinion. To do this, said one 
deputy, was to tread on very dangerous ground. > Billingsgate is 
evidently regarded by a minority in the Common Council, not 
merely ns under the circumstauces tho best site for a water-side 
market, but as tho spot to which, by a sort of Divine appointment, 
all the lish that comes to London must necessarily go. They are 
not afraid that when a second market is opened any of the lish 
will bn taken there. Heaven can protect its own, and there will bo 
110 lish mnrkot but Billingsgate, no matter how many other places 
may have the name given to them in irony. What troubles tho 
minority is that the Common Council should bo found lighting on 
the wrong side. Billingsgate will win, whatever other markets 
there may be in 1 lie held ; but it makes all tho difference to tho 
faithful citizen whether it wins with the Corporation as its friend 
or as its enemy. Until the experiment has been tried and failed, 
the iminstructod public will go on believing that one way of 
cheapening lish is to place the market as near as possible to tho 
point at which the lish arrives, aud that another way is to make 
it. the interest of the dealers iu two rival markets to undersell ono 
another. It is quite intelligible that tho deputies who represent 
the ward of Billingsgate should not see tilings in this light. The 
lish supply of London lias until now been a very pretty wouopoly, 
of which Billingsgate has had the exclusive control. Thero is no 
need to displace it from its position as a market for river-borne 
lish, since for that it is admirably suited ; but it Certainly ought 
not to be retained as a market for a branch of the trade the re- 
quirements of which it does not in the least meet. 


THE GESEKAL POST OFFICE. 

T I 1 ERU are few more interesting ways of passing a morning 
than to speud it, under proper official guidance, in tin; 
General l\)at Office, Of all Government departments, there h 
uune which works with the same smoothness and perfection. The 
very certainty mid regularity with which it discharges its functions 
tends to make us forgot how complicated and how skilfully 
adapted to its work must be tho machinery which performs it. 
The Gas Company and the Waterworks Company give us frequent 
and inconvenient reminders in our households of the imperfections 
of their respective systems; but, when tho first movements of 
righteous indignation are over, we can reflect how difficult must 
bo the task of supplying a city like Loudon with gas and water. 
The Dost Office gives us no trouble ; the tax wo pity to it is dis- 
tributed in trilling Bums over the whole of the year, does not visit 
us in tlie form of a rate, and is of that least vexatious kind which 
we pay in exact proportion to the work which we ask Government 
to do for us. Even those whose reading has made them more 
or less familiar with tho work done at the Genoral Post Office 
cannot see tho machine in action without a feeling of astonishment 
at the skill which has gradually carried to such perfection, and is 
constantly developing, so vast an organization. There is no de- 
partment in the Post Office and Postal Telegraph Office which 
does not repay a visit, though some are of course more impressive 
or mure curious than others. The most striking, perhaps, is the 
central hall of the Telegraph Office. 

in this hall, with the annexod wings, a thousand operators may 
be seen at work. The ceaseless din of the machines reminds one 
of the great factories in our Northern centres of industry* As an 
instance of the amount of work which is done in this office, it may 
be mentioned that one wire only suffices os means of communica- 
tion with Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and a second 
with Newcastle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 
Two hundred words a minute can be transmitted along each of 
these. Some of the wires, on the “ quadruplex ” system, allow of 
two messages being sent simultaneously each wAy. About fifty 
thousand messages pass daily through the office. Much of the 
labour of telegraphing from the central office to neighbouring 
points of London — such as Charing Cross or thejdouses of Parlia- 
ment — is done by means of pneumatic tubes, through which bundles 
of telegrams are sent tor distribution in tho respective districts. 
The journey through these tubes from the central office to Ohariug 
Cross takes about four minutes. The furthest distance to which 
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• the pneumatip system hat at yet been earned is the House of Com- 
mons. Some ot the wqpk of telegraphing is done by automatic 
machines, Greeuwich time being sent in this way to all the greo| 
towns throughout the country. Down below, on the lower stories 
of the same building, are the engines— one for pulping up old 
messages, and two, each of 50-horse power, for the pneumatic 
tabes, one of which pumps while the other exhausts. Here, too, 
is the battery room, with three miles of shelving and twenty thou- 
sand cells. Special knowledge is needed fully to appreciate the 
aldll and ingenuity which the various arrangements in this depart- 
ment display ; but no observer can fail to be impressed both with 
the colossal magnitude of that work whicji concentrates the business 
and interests of every part of the country and every quarter of the 
globe into this one room, os into no other place in the world, 
and with . the precision and fidelity with which the work is 
performed. 

In the Postal Department there is, perhaps, less to impress a 
casual observer, unless, indeed, the visit is made at the hour when 
the general night mails are making up. The organization which 
is able to cope with the deluge of letters which pours in upon the 
office is then seen at its best. But, apart from the amusement of 
a sensational coup dccil, more is learnt of the working of the 
system by going round tho office in the quieter hours of the day, 
and tracing the history of a letter from the time it enters to the 
time it leaves the building. As fast as the letters drop from out- 
side into the receptacles prepared for them, they are carried to the 
nearest tables, where the process of “ facing ” is gone through— that 
is, they are all put with tho addresses on the same side, and the 
right side uppermost. This done, they are carried further to be 
stamped. The same machine which uoeB the stamping also puts 
the obliterating mark on the postage-stamp of the letter. Then 
comes the sorting, which is subdivided into three stages. The 
first assigns the letter to the railway line which goes to, or nearest 
to, the town or village to which it is addressed ; in the second, all 
the letters which go by eaeli line are again divided inti districts, 
or groups of towns ; in the third, the bag for oach place is finally 
made up. Much of the primary sorting is, in the caso of the letters 
which pass through London from one part of the country to the 
other, done in the country offices from which they start. 
When, in tho primary sorting, thero is any difficulty as to the 
address, the lotter is put into a division above the desk marked 
n Blind ” ; it is then handed on for further examination to a fresh 
set of officials, and then, if they are not able to make anything 
of it, it is passed on to tho Returned Letter Office. The method 
pursuod in jtbe department for foreign correspondence is substan- 
tially the samo. In the Registered Letter department the principle 
is somewhat different. Each letter, from the time when it leaves 
the hand of tho sondor to the time when it is delivered into the 
hand of the receiver, has to be accounted for by a written receipt 
every time that it passes from one person to another. The system 
is not an absolute guarantee of safety, as may be soon from the 
thefts of registered letters which come before the police courts ; 
but the danger of detection in such cases, especially when the 
theft is repeated, acts as a powerful detorront. And, considering 
the enormous business done by this department, and the rare cases 
of theft which occur, the system seems to give all the practical 
security attainable. It is hard to imagine any other, not involving 
an inconvenient amount of truublo and delay, which would be 
safer for the public. It is curious to see the great pots of molten 
wax, standing in a row on the desks, with which the sealing in 
this department is done. Whenever ad especially interesting or 
curiouB address occurs, whether on a registered letter or not, it is 
recorded in books provided for the purpose. One may be quoted as an 
example : — 44 Mr. Faddy O’Rafl’erty Shaughnessey — The Beautiful 
• Shamrock— Next door to Barney O'Flynn's Whiskoy Store — 
Stratford-on-Avon— In the County of Cork, if ye liko Dublin.” 
It may be udded that the art of sorting letters, which does not 
come by nature, is taught in the Fost Office itself, where classes of 
boys may be Been receiving daily instruction in the craft, and 
practising with dummy letters before their teacher. 

The most curious department of the Post Office, and that most 
fertile in odd and amusing incidents, is the Returned Letter Office, 
off Moorgate Street. It is here that all letters are sent and opened, 
the owners of which cannot, for some reason. or other, be found. If 
human ingenuity can discover the writer or the person to whom the 
letter is addressed, one or the other gets it Booner or later. But in 
mAsy cases this is impossible, oither because the addresses and the 
headings are wanting, or are illegible, or are erroneous, or else 
because tho parties are dead, or have quitted the neighbourhood, 
leaving behind them no clue to their whereabouts. It is remarkable, 
considering how illiterate and unintelligent the mass of the people 
•till Are, that only one letter in two hundred fiuis to be duly deli- 
vered. Carelessness, too, has almost as much to do as ignorance 
with the faulty addressing or fastening up of letters. Last year 
' seventy-eight thousand letters containing articles of value passed 
through this department; and twenty-two thousand articles 
4 scaped from the flimsy covers in which they were wrapped. Two- 
thixds of the letters, the addresses of which cannot be found, are 
returned to the senders. Each official, opens daily from five hun- 
dred to six hundred letters; and about three hundred inquiries 
axe answered every day. The opening is done by men, as the con- 
tents of the letters opened are often of the most unsavoury kind s 
the readdressing ana returning are done by women. 1 i Is found 
that the women show a capacity for their work equal, to that 
pf the men, but that their power of enduring conseoutive 
JWbour U by means the same. Not only does the Returned 


Letter Office do its work of returning letters as well as it can^ be 
done, but the facts which its work discloses have a curious statistical 
value, as showing the sort of letters and parcels that pass 
through the post, of which those that ore ill-addressed afford 

S robably a fair sample. The parcels are marvellous. We 
nd not only every conceivable Article which can be found* 
in a pawnbroker's or n haberdasher’s shop, but birds, beasts, 
reptiles, lish, insects, and molluscs. A short time ago a wasp’s 
nest was among the temporary treasures of the department. 
Shortly before a lizard and a Blow-worm (insufficiently directed) 
found their way to the same office. They had been packed in the 
same box, And, when opened overnight, appeared to be living in 
peace and Amity. The following morning it was reported, as a 
remarkable phenomenon, that one of the creatures had vanished 
from the closed box ; on examination it appeared that the lizard 
had indeed gone from sight, and that the slowsworm was enor- 
mously swollen in his digestive parts. On one occasion a number 
of torn letters were forwarded to the department from a letter-box 
into which a mouse had been thrown by some playful Bpirit. 
It turned out that the mouse had left all of the letters un- 
touched except those which contained postage-stamps j but its 
sense of smell had guided it to all those with stamps in them, 
and it had bitten through the covers and eAten away at the 
adhesive gum on the backs of the stamps. It often happens 
that the parcels which find their way to this department contain 
ill-smelling objects, such as decayed fruit and Bowers, dead birds, 
stale meat, and rotten oysters. For the comfort of tho openers 
these parcels are scut up from the ground Boor to the upper 
story, where they are examined in An iron lift fitted outside 
tho walls, which halts at the window of the examining room. 
The parcels can thus be opened and investigated without the 
offensive smells penetrating into the room itself. Sometimes 
a slice of paste or of old plum-pudding is found in a letter ; 
why such a thing should be sent at all is a puzzle, till a 
close examiuatiju shows that it contains sovereigns, hidden in 
it with a view to escaping the registration fee. For the same 
reason sovereigns are often concealed in newspapers. It frequently 
happens that unaddressed letters, when opened, are found to 
contain cheques, sometimes to a very large amount. These it is 
of course easy to return, through the banker, to tlioir owners. But, 
with tho Iwst will in tho world, the department is left with a mass 
of articles of every conceivable kind on its hands, which at 
intervals of three months are sold by auction. Among those are 
empty, un ad dressed purses, which Are constantly found in letter- 
boxes, put there by thieves who have transferred the contents to 
their own pickets.’ House-keys are also frequently found in the 
sumo places, dropped into thorn by tenants who have left their 
houses without paying tho laud lord his rent. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they politely attach a label to tho key, with tho name and 
address of the landlord, thus signifying to him that he may look 
out for another ami inure solvent occupier. From the old pame 
of the Dead Lottor Office a popular belief arose that all inquiries am 
to persons dead or missiug, or aa to soldiers or sailors who Have 
not been heard of by their friends, should be made there. 

Some of the misdirections of letters are very curious. One to 
44 Owl O'Neill ” was for a long time a source of much per- 
plexity, till at length some quick-eared official, caught by a 
certain similarity of sound, suggested, as it provod correctly, that 
it was meant for “ Rowland llill,” the writer having apparently 
often heard tho word pronounced, but never seen it written. A 
telegram is sent to “ Uaptn. Troller,” which turns out to be 
intended for the “Controller" of the department. A letter is 
sent to souio person who cannot be found signed 44 Rank and 
File ” ; a young clerk in the office, new to his work, takes this to 
be tho name of a firm, and readdresses it 14 Messrs. Rank and 
File.” Another is addressed : — 

Privnto Jones, 

Nemo me iinpune laeessit, 

the motto of the regiment being taken to bo part of the address. 
A medical certificate is among the treasures of the department, 

worded as follows 44 This is to certify that I attended Mrs. 

in her last illness, and that she died in conseauonce thereof.” 
Singular answers to advertisements as to llie boarding-out or 
adoption of children occur— e.p. 44 Allow ipo to state that 1 am 
not a lady, but that the lather of the child » a perfect gentle- 
man and, again, 44 1 am sorry to say that I am a young person, 
and that I have a dour little boy.” An envelope containing a 
pair of spectacles is sent, apparently by a servant-girl in London, 
to “ My dear Father in Yorkshire, iq the white house with 
green palings.” Thero is a letter by a mad person, sum- 
moning a friend to appear on a certain day for judgment in 
tho next world, whence the letter is dated. A woman writes 
to say that the foot-and-mouth disease is caused by tho pre- 
valent practice of burying people alive, find signs herself by 
her 44 professional name Tt of 44 Anna the Prophetess ” and by her 
44 general name ” of 44 Miss R .” The attention of the depart- 

ment is particularly called by the Prophetess to this baleful custom. 
She ejaculates, with as much truth as fervour, " What an moefutt 
position to lie placed in ! ” A man in Cheshire writes a letter to the 
Coroner and Jury who are going to hold an inquest on him after he 
has committed suicide. It is full of hitter complaints against his 
friends. Either Jiowever, his courage Jailed him, or he came to 
take a more cheerful viewy of life; for he did not commit suicide, 
after all ; and thus the letter reached the Returned Letter Office, 
and not the Cheshire Coroner. There are two classes of persons, 
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QUA of whom always get the letters written to them, and the other 
of whom always get returned to them the letters which do not 
teach those to whom they were written. The first 
people of title, whose addresses are always to he found 
Booh, and the second of those people, generally men c 
Whose name and address are stamped on their envelopes. These, 
Indeed, get their letters back unopened, and not even the officials 
of the department are initiated into their secrets. 


the usual analogy of catalogues, it may be considered to repress*** 


fourth part of the whole 


The alphabetical order boa been 



THE SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 

OIX years ago the amateurs of great collections were excited 
KJ by the sale at Christie's of the celebrated Marlborough gems. 
Although these were oold at one bid for the largo sum of thirty-live 
thousand guineas, it does not seem to havo been quite as much as 
was expected or perhaps required. Tlie gems were collected by 
the third Duke of Marlborough, who inherited the strong family 
taste for accumulating works of art from his ancestor, the third 
Earl of Sunderland. His sou was that Marquess of Blandford so 
celebrated by “ Froggy " Dibdin, who collected tbo Whitekuights 
Library, ana paid at the Roxburgh sale, in competition with Lord 
Spencer, the then unprecedented sum of 2,260/. for one book, the 
" Valdorfer Decameron — in honour of which the still nourishing 
Roxburgho Club was instituted. When Lord Blandford succeeded 
to the dukedom the Whitoknights library was sold. This Deca- 
meron then fetched about one-fourth of what it had cost, although 
at a later period it passed, at a prico intermediate between its first 
and its second, into the hands of Lord Spencer. Curiously, how- 
ever, another copy of this most raro book, not quite perfect, 
was already at Blenheim. It will be included in the coming 
sale of whit may be termed the Sunderland Library. This 
collection was made by Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, 
in the reign of George I. He whs not the well-known states- 
man to whom there are bo many references in the history of 
the Revolution of 1688, but his son, himself one of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State under Queen Anne and George I. 
In the Catalogue of the Sunderland Library, to which we shall 
presently have to make fuller reference, the collection is said to 
have been formed by the Earl ** in the reigns of George 1 . and 
II.”; but he died in 1722, and George I. survived him more than 
four years. A mistake like this on the threshold causes a feeling 
of distrust as to the rest of tho preface to the Catalogue. Earl 
Charles married the second daughter of the greAt Duke of 
Marlborough, on whom and her descendants the honours and estates 
were settled, to the prejudice of the Benior line, now represented by 
the Duke of Leeds. One of his great-grandsons was that George 
John, second Earl Spencer, who, under the fostering care of Dr. 
Dibdm, formed the iamous library of which, during his lifetime, 
the early books were placed in Spencer House, London, and the 
remainder at Althorp/but which were, after his death, concentrated 
at the latter place. His rival at more than one celebrated auction 
was his cousin, the Lord Blandford mentioned above ; and we read 
in Dibdin's high-fiown account of the Roxburgh sale that Lord 
Althorp,the future Chancellor of the Exchequer, stood by his father 
on that great occasion. The Sunderland Library was transferred to 
Blenheim in 1733, when the son of its collector succeeded his aunt, 
the Duchess Henrietta. It does not appear to have been in- 
creased even by that great hook-fancier the fourth Duke, and it 
remains substantially what it was in the early yearn of the house 
of Hanover. Accordingly it possesses a certain unity of character as 
the collection of a bibliomaniac whose means equalled his tastes, and 
who lived more than a century and a half ago. This peculiarity 
makes its dispersion a matter of special regret. In its entirety it 
is a monument. It has not been brought together for scoffers like 
Charles Lamb, who expressed himself strongly about what he calls 
biblia abiblia , among which he reckoned court calendars, direc- 
tories, pocket-books, draught-boards bound and lettered on the 
back, scientific treatises, almanacs, statutes at large, history in 
general, and. in short, all those volumes which 14 no gentleman's 
library should be without.” It vexed him to see such 11 things in 
book's clothing perched upon shelves." 

-We shall be curious to see the prices fetched in these days 
by a collection of which the chief rarities are the once much- 
prized Editiones Principes . The chief works are, bo to speak, 
of a monumental character. They were of more value in their 
place on the shelves of the Blenheim Library, and in their 
relation to one another as parts of a collection of historical 
interest, than they can possibly be when dispersed by the 
hammer to the four quarters of the globe. Still, if the Liver- 


pool or Birmingham 
born litei 


or Glasgow 
hear so 


people, about whose new- 


born literary taste we hear so much, wish for a substantial 
foundation for one of the great Free Libraries of the future, they 
will have now art opportunity, never again likely to occur, of 
imitating Mr. Bromilo w’s sporting and successful first bid for the 
Marlborough gems io 1875. It is curious to look at the sums 
realised at some of the great book sales of late years. The Braggs 
collection, consisting wholly of illuminated manuscripts some five 
hundred in number, was sold for about 12,000/. The Perkins 
library wept for 26,000/, including 6,000/. for the twb Mazarine 
Bibles, ifiir William Tito’s collection, one of the choicest ever 
brought to the hammer, produced about 18,00 m. 

Thrfirst portion, of which the Catalogue is already &the hands 
of the consists of two thousand wee hundred lots, 

many of which wifi no doubt he lumped together at 'the pals. 
It comprises unmet from Abelard to Chardin, so that, according to 


eluding the first, or Edit in Princepe. Among the other classical 
first editions are those of iEschvlus, Venice. 1518 ; ASsop, Venice, 
1498; Apuleius, Vicenza, 1488; Aristophanes, Florence, 1517, 
and insny more of lesser note. The Bibles are by no mean* so 
remarkable, but there is a copy of the first complete Greek version, 
the Aldine of 1518, and a very fine one of the Becond edition of 
the Vulgate— namely, Fust and Schoeiier's, of 1462. This copy is 
printed on vellum, and ia only inferior in interest to the undated 
Bible known as the Mazarine. It is large, sound and perfect, says 
the Catalogue, the leaves being 16} in. by 1 1}. The Porkins copy 
sold for 780/., and this one is in every respect equal to it. Among 
the English Bibles are a few of considerable value. The earliest is 
White liurche'a edition of tlie 44 Great Bible,” 1 541, the forerunner, 
of our so-called Authorized Version. It seldom occurs ip a per- 
fect state, having in most cases been worn out in parish church 
desks. The present copy is described as * 4 perfeot and generally 
sound and clean.” Next comes tho Bishop's Bible, of which this 
is 44 probably the presentation copy ” to Queen Elizabeth on the 
part of the 'printers. It has her arms and initials on tho binding, 
but is not of the first edition. Nor is there any copy of King 
James's first, the earliest being only of 1619. There is a 44 Vinegar 
Bible ” (1717) on vellum, which is a rarity, and some early French 
and Italian editions, but little else of importance in this par- 
ticular department. Among romances the first place must be 
givon to the Valdarfer Boccaccio, already mentioned, this copy of 
which wants five leaves, being therefore inferior to that now in the 
Spencer Library, which iB perfect. There is a copy, nearly perfect, 
of the Mantua edition of 1472 ; but the compiler is in error in 
saying it iB 44 probably the only copy existing in this country/’ 
Lord Spencer has one, but it is very imperfect. It was at the 
Caxtou Exhibition in 1877. There are in all some sixty-five 
volumes of various editions of Boccaccio's dilferent works, in- 
cluding the rare Giunta of 1527, the rare Aldine of 1522, and 
above all the Bruges edition of tho 44 Nobles Ilommes et Femmes,” 
which was printed iu 1476 by Colard Mansion, who, according to 
Mr. Blades, and, in fact, all modern authorities, was Gaston s 
master in the art of printing. Of Caxton there is only his Chronicle, 
printed by another and later hand ; but a good many early editions 
of English poets occur, or will occur in future parts of the Cata- 
logue. The preface calls especial attention to the number of books 
printed on vellum, but only a few — some sixteen or seventeen — 
are included iu tbo December sale. Of these, bosides What we have 
noticed above, perhaps the most important is St. Augustine's De 
Civitate Dei , of which thore are two editions, one dated 1470 and 
one 1475. The early Italian poets are well represented, and the next 
instalment will, it is understood, include a Dante manuscript. The 
Chronicles, Councils, county histories, and historical tracts do not 
come into the first sale, which is fixed tu take place in December, 
at the auction rooms of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, where the 
hooks will be on view during the last week of November. 


BANKS AS PROMOTERS OF SPECULATION. 

A CCORDING to the statistics published twice every year by 
tho Economist , the banks of the United Kingdom last month 
held between five and six hundred millions of deposits. Of 
course the whole of this vast sum does not really represent 
deposits in tho sense usually understood by that word by the 
general public. A part of it is reckoned twice over; as, fur 
example, the bankers' balances figure in the accounts both of 
the Bank of England and of the depositing banks. A portion, 
also, consists of tne proceeds of loans and discounts. Wnen the 
holder of a bill gets it discounted, or when a borrower obtains 
a loan from a bank, the proceeds in either case are entered 
to his credit in the hooks of the hank. As a rule, the advances 
so made are not withdrawn from the hank in cash, but are paid 
away, by means of cheques, and thus appear only as book accounts. 
Lastly, a large portion consists of current aooounts. But, when 
we have made the fullest allowance on all theee scores, the actual 
deposits — the savings, that is, of persons who lodge their money 
with banks either while awaiting a suitable investment, or 
because they know not how to obtain a better interest for it— are 
enormous, and against these deposits the only reserve held is that 
of the Bank of England. A* we showed quite recently, the 
reserve held by the Bank of England has for weeks osculated 
about 10 millions, once actually dropping below that amount, then 
rising again, only to fall once more. The other haulm, as we 
then pointed out, realty keep no reserves. The halanooe which . 
they maintain at the Bank of England are only kept for the pur- 
poses of the Clearing House, and in strictness must be regarded 
only as till-money. The rill-money, again, which they keep on 
their premises to meet the demands that may come tipofi them 
from day to day, is not a retom in any sense of the word. And 
the only other provision* they make against sudden and Urge 
demands tipott them are the loans which they advanceto the biil- 
brokem either on eaU dr few: **y shew* periods, and thefo in- 
vestments In asetnitk*. The hum* to> rim bill-brokers, however, 
are just as little e raerve ns rill-money itself for tke biU-brokers 
have no r a e a frr » npdto which dd^dinw; and When**er 4 t becomes , 
necesiaiy for the beaks to withdraw the money kit with them, , 
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tbebQMttokera ha*c no option but to go to the Bank of England. 
Lastly, tbo investments in Consols and other high-class securities 
do not constitute a jnserve proper. If a panic were to occur, it 
would bo impossible to sell these securities, and the securities 
themselves Would be of no avail ns payments. We come back 
then to what we have already stated, that the only reserve in the 
United Kingdom is that held by the Bank of England, and that 
that reserve does not amount to sixpence in the pound of the 
deposits generally ; in other words, were a run to be mode upon 
t^e banks, there is no reserve upon which to draw but that held 
by the Bank of England, and that is utterly inadequate so long as 
3tne law is enforced. It Boems at first sight incredible that men 
usually deemed so prudent and careful as bankers should make 
no provision against liabilities of such enormous amount, and 
which at any moment they may be called upon to liquidate. But 
the fact is that they have grown accustomed to depend upon the 
Government. They expect the Bank of England to stand by 
them should a crisis arise, and, when tko Bank of England itself be- 
comes endangered by this course, they expect the Government to 
authorise an infraction of the Bank Charter Act. This is not a 
very satisfactory state of things, and means ought to be taken to 
put a stop to it. The Bank Charter Act has already had fre- 
quently to be suspended, and as things are now, it is very likely 
that it will have to be suspended again. Tho only way, however, in 
which this can be avoided is by the banks themselves keeping an 
adequate reserve in addition to that kept by the Bank of England, 
and there are other reasons, as we shall presently show, which 
make it extremely desirable that this should be done. Wo 
readily concede that a run such as we have been speaking of is 
less likely now than in the past. The public is better educated, 
understands financial questions better, and is not so apt to loso its 
head in a crisis. The failure of the Glasgow Bank showed this 
very clearly. If tho Scotch public bad then taken alarm, they 
might possibly have compelled all the other Scotch bunks to have 
closed their doors j but, in fact, the other Scotch banks were at 
no time in danger. It is not probable, therefore, wo admit, that a 
run should be made upon all the banks of the country ; but it is 
possible, nevertheless, that such a thing may occur, and it is cer- 
tainly not improbable that a run may occur upon one or two of 
the banks in particular, and may cause serious disaster. Even nt 
the time of the Glasgow Bunk failure there was u run for a Bhort 
time upon one of the greatest and best-managed of the Loudon 
joint-sLock banks. Happily it stopped before any unpleasant con- 
sequences followed ; but the fact that there was even a partial run 
HhowB that occasions may arise in which panic may seize the 
depositors in well-managed and perfectly solvent hunks, and may 
lead to very disastrous results. 

The ultimate reason, no doubt, why the banks keep no real 
reserve is that they are obliged, as a rule, to pay interest upon 
the deposits they hold. If they were to keep a considerable 
portion of these deposits idle they would lose money, and con- 
sequently they are eager as far os possible to employ every half- 
penny upon which they pay interest. The result of this practice 
in endangering our uionetaiy system wo liavo just been dwelling 
upon ; but there is another consequence, scarcely less disastrous — 
that is, the stimulus given by the banks to speculation in their 
desire to employ profitably all their deposits. The proper invest- 
ment for a bank is in bills. If a bank discounts good bills, it knows 
exactly when each bill will fall due, and it therefore can so 
arrange its investments that day by day a portion of them will 
fall due*, that at no time will too much of its money be locked up, 
or too muck of it remain idle; but that each day a convenient 
amount will come into its hands. The number of bills offering for 
discount, however, is much smaller than the funds held by the 
banks. Partly owing to railways, steamships, and telegraphs, it is 
no longer necessary now for merchants to hold the immense stocks 
of commodities which it at one time was, and consequently they 
do not require so large capitals as they once did to do the same 
amount of business. In other words, a merchant's own capital goes 
much further now than it did formerly. Eurlher, the low prices 
which have prevailed of late years enable the merchant's capital 
to go still further. And, lastly, the large profits which the 
prosperity of trade for the past thirty years has ensured have 
made our merchants wealthier than they formerly were. For 
oil these reasons, merchants do not now require so much accom- 
modation as they once did. At the same time the deposits have 
been steadily growing. The improvement in the condition of 
all cloasea of the people has enabled them to save more largely 
thaw they formerly did. Banking facilities are also taken advan- 
tage of more largely, and consequently deposits are growing 
while bills are becoming more scarce. Thus bankers find them- 
selves unable to employ as large a proportion os they once did of 
their funds in the discounting of bills. They are driven, therefore, 
to find some other means of investment. One is in tho purchase of 
good securities, such as Consols, United StateB bonds, Indian and 
Colonial Securities, and the tike. But investments of that kind 

* • * * ‘ ^ As a kind of 

necessary. 

_ \ funds in Buch a form, 

it"vlrtuiny~o«wwi to b»°» ‘bulk. Bwides, If oil banka were to 
ioTeat largely in tkeae aeouritiee, they Would drive up price* ao 
bub that the yield would be ateroely remunerative The third 
mode of Investment it that to which we have referred above— loan, 
either “on call "or for very abort periods to the UU-broken; but 
here again the amount to-tf ipomU. ia very limited, Them remains, 
therefore, hut one other mode of employment, dnd that » by lend- 
Ingoa the Stock Exchange, and of late yearn loans made to the 
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Stock Exchange by bankers have been growing larger and larger. 
Every one who has attended to the subject must be aware of the 
eneffhious rise in the prices of securities during the past two years. 
Indeed, for the gre a ter part of that time it scarcely mattered in what 
securities one invested, for the price whs sure to rise. Therefore, 
a speculator was able to buy almost at random, and after a while 
sell At a profit. The natural consequence was a rush of specu- 
lators of all kinds and classes, and both sexes, and very few of 
these speculators had the money wherewith to speculate. Their 
brokers borrowed from the banks in order to “ carry over," as the 
phrase is, from account to account, the speculators paying or 
pocketing tho “ differences ” as*tke case might be. As long as the 
speculators were able to pay the“ differences,” and prices continued 
to riso, all went merrily ; but after a time the bunks began to grow 
uneasy. They saw that prices had reached a level at which it was 
scarcely possible that they should long remain. They saw further 
that they had increased their loans so enormously that any accident 
might upset the market, nod might place themselves in a serious 
dilemma. They grew apprehensive, therefore, and they began to 
make difficulties about fresh advances. Then they began to 
call in a portion of their loans, and ultimately they insisted that 
somo of the accounts should bn closed, in their turn, the brokers, 
finding theinselveB thus pressed, put pressure upon their clients, and 
whero these were not able to pay lor their purchases, they .had to 
soil. Prices instantly bogan to fall, and there was a sort of crisis. 
Then, when prices hud fallen far enough, and tho greator part of 
the speculators were cleared out with heavy lo9» to themselves, 
the brokers paid oil* the greater part of the’ loans they had ob- 
tained from the banks, and the bunks found themselves with idle 
money once more upon their hands. They begau to think that 
possibly they had been too hasty after all. They had got back 
their money without losA, and they looked ruefully to tho low in- 
terest with which they now had to content themselves instead of 
the handsome rates which they were lately getting. They were 
ready again to lend as before, to send up prices, and to stimulate 
speculation. And so this game of alternate rises and falls is pro- 
moted by the anxiety of the Links to employ their deposits profit- 
ably, and nt the same time safely. 

It is the fashion to talk of the Stock Exchange as little better 
than a place of gambling, and of stock-brokers as gamblers ; but it 
will be Been that stock-brokers could gamble very little without 
the assistance of the bunks, and that bankers really contribute quite 
ns much to tho gambling as the brokers, although bankers 
are ready onough to turn round when tho crash comes and 
hold up their hands in horror at- tho wickodnoss perpetrated on 
the Stock Exchange. Tho banks first stimulate tho specula- 
tion, and then bring on a collapse by precipitately calling in their 
loans. It may bo said that the speculators deserve their fate; but 
the question of desert matters little if the final result is loss 
to the community, distress, discredit, und depression. It is much 
easier, however, to point out the mischief than to suggest 
a remedy. The original cause of the mischief, as we have 
already said, is that the bunks, speaking generally, pay interest 
upon the deposits they receive, and consequently find it necessary 
to employ these deposits to tho lost halfpenny. But the deposits, 
it is to be remembered, really constitute the working capital of the 
banks. The so-Cullod capital — that is, the capital subscribed by 
the shareholders — is a mere bagatelle compared with the enor- 
mous business which the banks do, aud can be looked upon really 
only us a kind of insurance that, if anything goes wrong, there is * 
a resene to fall back upon. The rearworkiug capital consists ot 
the deposits, and it is not reasonable to expect that tho depositors 
should find capital for the banks and yet receive no sharo of the 
profits. As they share in the risk, they liavo undoubtedly a 
right to n share in the profits. And it is certain that, if thoy 
were refused their share, they would withdraw the deposits, and 
the hanks would soon find themselves without tho means of 
carrying on the large operations which thoy are now doing. No 
doubt, in mauy cases, this would be beneficial. Somo of the great 
joint-stock banks have become overgrown, and would really be 
bettor and sAfer institutions if they had smaller deposits. Still 
they are not likely to think bo themselves, and it is not probable 
that they will adopt any resolution with the result or causing 
deposits to bo withdrawn. We fear, therefore, that we must accept 
as inevitable some kind of return to the depositors. But it may 
be worth while considering whether it would not be bettor to give 
them a share of some kind in the profits, rather than to pay a fixed 
sum beforehand. If their remuneration war to be dependent on 
the profits made, tho business would bo safer than it ie at present, 
when the interest paid to the depositors is a first charge, and, in 
fact, is reckoned as port of the working expenses. 




REVIEWS. 


MATABELK LAND.* 

A PERUSAL of the notes, diary, and letters which make up 
the bulk of this work increases our regretibr the premature 
death of the auth or. Had he lived to returorto England there 

* Mat oM* Land and the Victoria Fall* : a NaittralUV* Wandering* in 
the Interion of South Afriy. From the Letters and Journals of the Into 
Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Suited by C. G. Oates, BA. London : C. Kogau 
Paul A Co. x88i. * 
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would have been something for him to recast or to amplify, and 
we should have been told more about the Falla of the Zambesi 
River, a visit to which, after three unsuccessful attempts, cost Mr. 
Oates his life. The work hts been edited by the brother of the 
deceased with care and judgment. The letters and the notes have 
been reproduced with some few omissions; a short connecting 
narrative has been added by the editor : there are several good 
maps ; and the collections of skins, stuffed birds, &c., in the hands 
of experts, have been carefully arranged and classitied, and placed 
in appendices which add about one hundred pages to the original 
text. 

The late Frank Oates was evidently a naturalist from bis earliest 
youth. Leeds, the place of his birth, from its proximity to heath 
and moorland, gave nim the opportunity of studying the habits of 
English birds end beasts. He was saved from pedantry by a career 
at Christ Church Oxford, which, if not brilliant in the academical 
point of view, completed his education as a gentleman. He was 
evidently of a fearless and adventurous nature, and the whole tone of 
his diaxy and letters justifies the expressions in the memoir as to the 
brightness and candour of his nature. We cannot doubt that he 
possessed the qualities that enable men to get on with wliut 
Dr. Johnson called “ savage men and savage manners ” ; and his 
temper seems to have been tolerably proof against those trials 
which the duplicity, laziness, and ingratitude of Kaffirs inevitably 
Involved. 

The whole period of the voyage and exploration is comprised 
IxMieeB than two years. Frank Oates, with his brother, left Eng- 
. land in March 1873, and died of fever on his return from tho 
'Victoria Falls on the 5th of February, 1875. He went from 
D'Urban through NatAl and the Transvaal, till be reached the 
territories known ae Bamangwato, Makalaka, and Matahele. He 
spent some time at Gubuleweyo, the capital of the latter kingdom, 
and made ineffectual attempts to reach the Victoria Falls from 
Ihyati ; but had to retrace his steps and take a line more to the 
north-west, which eventually led him to his destination. He 
paacred through Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, a sketch of 
which gives us no very exalted idea of the city in point of popu- 
lousness or beauty. The climate in the cold Benson was almost 
perfection ; not so the inhabitants. The few English are briefly 
dismissed bb “ a bad lot.” No one could afford to keep a con- 
science. There was not a book-shop in the place nor a singlo good 
building, and the writer could only compare it with a frontier 
town in America on the extreme eoge of civilization. 

A great deal of these remains consists of notices of tho climate 
and the country ; the heat and the flies ; the bare scrub ; the tracts 
desolated and burnt up ; the “ long backs of the bushless downs,” 
to borrow an expression from Mr. Tennyson; the thin streams 
running through tracts of sand ; and the difficulties, physical and 
social, of getting on to the wished-for goal. There are also inci- 
dents of sport and natural history ; hut there are no thrilling 
escapes from infuriated lions and elephants, and the savage 
rhinoceros found in other parts of Southern Africa is only once 
or twice mentioned. Mr. Oates shot and hunted occasionally to 
procure specimens and to supply his larder, but he was no butcher 
in sport. His objects were discovery, adventure, and science; 
and difficulties only gave a zest to his enjoyment, and were looked 
on as things to be fairly met and mastered. Readers will do well 
to bear in mind several local terms which constantly recur. To 
44 inspan ” and u outspan ” are not unfamiliar, and mean to yoke 
and unyoke tho oxen of the waggon before or after the trvk. A 
41 spruit” is a small stream. Kopjes are ranges of hills of varying 
altitudes. To be 44 thrown out” at a native Court is to bo ordered to 
be put to death. An Induna is a head personage amongst natives. 
A knalbherry is a stick with a knob to it, and, as may be seen by tho 
sketch at p. 95, an effective weapon in a skilful hand. Mopani 
trees resemble alders. A lichter means an open grassy space. 
44 Stamped corn” is corn crushed and boiled with salt and fat, or 
butter, into the consistency of stiff rice-pudding — an excellent dish 
for a hungry traveller, niltong is meat dried in the sun ; and a 
44 salted horse ” does not mean, as might be hastily imagined, a 
dish fit for the Socidtd Hippophage of Paris, but an animal proof 
by experience against the return of a peculiar sickness, and there- 
fore worth just four or five times its original price. 

The travellers comfort, so far as anything can be comfortable in 
the heat and annoyances of Southern Africa, consists in having a 
good waggon, horses, oxen, and attendants. Mr. Oates dwells on 
the value of the waggon, except in very hot weather, when it is 
intolerable. It is fairly proof against wet; there ore cadvas 


race.* But they run and hunt capitally. Mid are w 

cruelly oppressed by Matabeles and Makalakaa. Mr. Oates allowed 
a perseverance amounting to ehivalry in bb endeavour to get pos- 
session of the remains of six Bushmen, ruthlessly massacred some 
time before his arrival, lu this he was at last successful, and one 
of tho appendices is a valuable paper by Professor RoUeston on the 
skulls or these unfortunate savages. Yet we confess to taking 
more pleasure in reading about the living than the 'dead 1 in 
a vigorous despot and his sister gorgeously apparelled than 
iu the skulls of fifty Bushmen. Mr. Oates was fortunate 
enough to be present at the Great Danoe at Gubuleumo, 
performed by warriors in celebration of their past exploits 
and the number of their shun enemies. The King waa 
dressed in the skins of monkeys and a broad-brimmed black 
lelt hat, and he carried an Elcho sword-bayonet— given him by 
tho author— and a 41 kuob-kerry ” of rhinoceros horn. The warriors 
made a march past him, singing in chorus, and followed by young 
Kaffir women of magnificent proportions and shapes. But all 
these were cost into the shade by the King’s sister — an enormously 
Btout lady of a coppery hue, attired in gilded chains, bracelets of 
brass, a freemason s apron, and a black skirt of wrought ox-hide. 
For headdress she wore an elegant bouquet of artificial flowers; 
feathers out of the tAil of the bee-eater, and a circular ornament 
of red clay. She made a pretence of dancing, but was evidently 
too fat to do much. Tho King, barring occasional fits of ill-temper, 
when ho is thought likely 44 to kill a number of people,” does not 
appear in a very odious light. He disbelieved in the prowess of 
the white man, whom he thought to be afraid of elephants, and he 
tried to overreach a trader uftmed Fairbairn, in an exchange of 
elephants' teeth for a double-barrelled gun. The King and hie 
subjects have n strange prejudice against eating fish, and the 
monarch was darker in hue than any one else. A boy who had 
told a downright lie would have been tortured to deAth by the 
King's orders, had not old John Lee interfered. This gentle- 
man is a Dutch patriarch who lives in what, for South A frica, is 
a picturesque part of the country, with crags, greensward, and some 
fine timber. Lee thought locusts must be very nice to eat, as 
Kaffirs, game birds, and animals all ate them. This potentate 
lived in a big house, and his brother, his father-in-law, and his 
poor relatives had little huts near him, and were treated as serfs. 
He seems to have been a man of some influence and position, 
to be appealed to in difficulties or when natives attempted to 
cheat. 

It is to bo regretted, says the editor, that we have so little of 
the Falls, the main object of the expedition, when the author at 
last got there. It is true that most other travellers have visited 
this wonder in the dry season, when the volume of water is 
much reduced, and that Mr. Oates went there in the rains when 
the channel was full. We have, too, in illustration of the narra- 
tive, two sketches, one in chromo-lithograph, showing the rain- 
bows that span the abyss. Tho river just above the Falls narrow* 
from two miles to one, and it then descends into a deep 
narrow gorge not more than one hundred yards across. From 
this it escapes again “ by a still narrower channel of from twenty 
to thirty yards in width ” and then it leads a zigzag course for 
five miles more, when it finally flows away east Livingstone has 
declared the height to be^ twice that of Niagara ; but, owing to 
dense vegetation, it is difficult to get a good view of the whole 
scene. The spray is said to mount to six or eight hundred feet in 
height, and to be visible, as a cloud of vapour, twenty miles off. 
The roaring of the waters was heard by Chapman at fifteen mile* 
distance ; and, though there may be a slight tendency to exaggerate 
the features of a waterfall which is only accessible to a few deter- 
mined travellers, there can be little doubt that the Zambesi at this 
point may be fairly ranked Amongst the most stupendous sight* 
of the world. We are compelled, however, to utter a serious 
warning to ull future travellers against visiting this place at the 
season unluckily chosen by Mr. Oates. We are told in the journal 
that lever may be caught at any time ; that it i* had in the 
miny season, and worst of all at it* close, when the super- 
abundant moisture is drying up. Mr. Oates went in January, 
when the rains are heaviest Now we take the African fever 
to be simply the malarious jungle fever of India, so common 
in pArta of the Central Provinces, iu the Morung of Purnea, 
and in the Terai of llobilkund. There are ardent and weather- 
proof sportsmen in India ; but no man with a year's experience 
would think of remaining in either of the above-mentioned 
hunting grounds after the first showers of the rainy season 
in May, while to go there in November, when the rains had 
just ceased, would be deemed an net of suicide. Travellers going 
to and from the hill stations of India make a point of p«—W 
through these deadly localities after sunrise ana before su n set, 
and ordinary Hindus and Mahommedans can no mere stand such a 
climate than Englishmen. Dr. Bradshaw doubtless showed all the 
skill and kiudness in his p 3 wer, and, we apprehend, plied the sufflwer 
with large doses of quinine, though we are not told so; but every 
one of the party more or less suffered. The servants all Ml III. 
Mr. Stofiel Kennedy died about the same time of the same disease* 
and other victims are mentioned. A touching incident is recorded- - 
in connexion with the death of the author. r One of his fovonrite 
pointers, 44 Rail/' was missed after the survivors had buried their ; 
companion, ana boys were sent to look for him. He woe found 
patiently watching hi* matter’, mn, .tartar gUM jk tt la 
calculated, acme eighty mile., with tfen object. ThU fidthM 
uirnul <>iM lu England o# the fifth unuiretwuy ijf Us utetAfe 
death, usd ho woo followed by ft. oft* i teg '* Hook*’ ftiw 


fairly proof against wet; there ore cadvas 
ilh pockets ; and the sleeping mattrasa is laid 


curtains all round with pockets ; and the sleeping mattrasa is laid 
on the top of the chests and packages below. Each waggon re- 
quired foui teen oxen, and there were ponies and horses to ride. 
There is constant mention of roads, which we take to be mere cart 
tracks, and there were trying passages of streams when the 
waggons stuck in ruts and sand. The drivers and oxen, however, I 


appear to have effected miracles, though every now and then a 
pole called a disteUbomn broke, or a wheel came off, or the vehicle 
stuck in the middle of a stream where the water was breast high. 
Wet weather seemB to have been worse than heat. Provisions 
and clothes were in danger of spoiling, and there was no moving 
till the rain ceased. The sight of grass and bush on fire was 
splendid, and slightly compensated lor the subsequent trekking 
over black and dusty plains. *. 

Mr. Oates's opinion of the natives was not favourable. The 
Kaffir* were haughty and aggreeqjve to Englishmen, but were 
ruled by the King with a rod of iro£ The sympathies of the 
author were with the Bushmen, generally Consideted a degraded 
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The more internal characters, and especially embryological cha- 
racters, ore studied, the more certain becomes a revolution in our 
old notions of differences tad affinities. These opening chapters 
are succeeded by three comparative chapters, completing the sec- 
tion of Systematic Embryology. The remaining chapters record 
the development of the organs, the skeleton, and the muscular 
system, and are perhaps the most thoroughly original of the whole 
work. It would be beside our purpose, however, to do more than 
mention them here. Nor can we do more than advise our bio- 
logical readers to study for themselves the chapters on the develop- 
ment of fishes, birds, and reptiles, where they will find set forth 
in full the steps which have led the author to his gonoral conclu- 
sions on the ancestral form of the Chordata — the part of the work 
which, os it includes tho probable ancestor of man, is doubtless 
that which most readers will first turn to. In tho first place, ho 
concludes that in that iorm the mouth had a more or less suctorial 
character ; that it was placed on the ventral surface of the body ; 
and that it has only gradually been adapted to biting purposes, uud 
carried forward to the front end of the head. Secondly, this pri- 
mitive creature had a notochord us its solo axial skeleton ; and, 
thirdly, numerous gill-slits. This form is still persistent in 
the iittlo lan cel et (Amphwj'us) and in the Ascidians. Gradu- 
ally gills were developed, together with a brain and organs 
of sense, and we get a form of which the lampreys give 
us some idea. The next step was tho development of whnt 
are called “ branchial bars,” and the formation of the skeleton 
of tho jaws. The nearest living representatives of this group 
ore tho sharks and rays, which still retain in tho adult state 
the ventrally-placed mouth. Tho direct descendants of these, 
with perhaps tho intervention of a hypothetical group called 
the rroto-ganoidoi, arc tho Ganoids — those remarkable armour- 
plated fishes which were evidently common at a former period 
of the World’s history, and of which there are still a few degenerate 
survivors — and the Dipnoi, or mudfishes. Those latter became in 
time the parents of the Amphibia, while tho former developed into 
the bony fishes (Teleostei), and through them into tho J top Liles 
and the Mammalia. We feel that we owe tho author some apology 
for thus briefly indicating conclusions the value of which can only 
be fully appreciated by a painstaking study of his work, with the 
aid of a museum and a laboratory. We venture to hope, how- 
ever, that our remarks may suggest this labour to some students. 
They will find themselves amply repaid. 

It may be assumed that beloro long, so rapidly does science ad- 
vance, a new edition of this book will become necessary. When 
this happens, we hope that Mr. Balfour may bo induced to preface 
it by an historical introduction of which he gave a sketch in his 
elementary treatise, containing an account of the rise and progress 
of the science of embryology. Wo do not mention the absenco 
of thiB as a defect ; but its presonco would be a valuable supple- 
ment to a work which is alike admirable in conception and in 
execution. 


WORTHIES OF THE WOULD.* 

rTlHE “Historical and Critical Sketches” which form this 
JL bulky volume have, as the preface informs us, already been 
published separately. “ The gratifying success,” writes Dr. 
Dulcken, the editor, “that has attended the publication of the 
separate biographies leaves no room to doubt that they will find 
acceptance in this their collective form.” It is owing, we suppose, 
to this piecemeal issue that the sketches follow one another iu so 
curious an order. We begin with Sir Waller ItaleigU and 
Napoleon, and end with John Bright and Homer. Horatio Nelson 
comes between Martin Blither and Godfrey Chaucer, while Julius 
Caesar has on either side of him as supporters Sir Walter Scott 
and John Wesley. From Gustavus Adolphus we pass to Socrates, 
and from Socrates to Bober t Bruce. The writers have endea- 
voured, we are told, “ to concentrate as much information within 
the limits of each sketch us was compatible with clearness of de- 
scription. %Tevite d'etre {sic) long etje deviens obscur was the caution 
given by Boilenu to the cultivators of beauty,” adds Hr. Dulcken. 
It is a pity that lie does not go to the maxim as given by Horace. 
It would have saved him from showing his ignorance nr careless- 
ness of French accents. Such a trifling matter as this, however, is 
scarcely worthy of notice among the grave charges t o which this book 
liesopen. The editor hi rase If, us we shall presently show, falls into the 
grossest blunders. One of his contributors, however, whose 
Sketches bear the initials of S. I. A., goes beyond blunder*, and is 
guilty of the most shameless literary larceny. Whether he 
stands alone in this among his fellow-contributors we do not 
know# It was enough for our purpose to examine one or two of 
the sketches somewhat carefully, and to pasB ovor the rest iu 
contempt. Has the law of copyright, we found ourselves asking, 
suddenly come to an end ? or are the great publishers Loo good- 
natured, or perhaps too careless, to put it in force ? This is not 
the first writer whom, in tho lost year or two, we have convicted 
of stealing wholesale from works the copyright of which has not 
yet expired. It is much to be wished that one of these shame- 
less scribblers were brought before a court of law, and taught 
that an author and his publishers have rights which cannot be 
wantonly assailed. A stop might in that cose be put to the issue 

^ Worthies of the. World: a Series of Historical and Critical Sketches of 
f Lives, Actions, untl Characters of Great and Eminent Men of all 
Countries and Times. Edited by H. VV. Dulcken, Ph.D. London : Ward, 
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of th^se worthless books, in which some great writer's highly- 
finished labour is treated in much the same way as a chrono- 
meter is dealt with by a receiver of stolen goods. Tho beautiful 
workmanship is wantonly wasted, and by the utter sacrifice of 
what constituted its real value a little silver or gold is got out of 
the melting-pot. 

The charge that we have brought against S. I. A* is already 
serious enough. But he has added to the offence, for he has 
artfully tried to hido it. As we shall presently prove beyond all 
manner of doubt, he has hoped to cast a veil over his pilferingdby 
now and then openly avowing his obligations to the writer <m 
whom ho has preyed. He first of all appropriates wholesale a long 
passage, and then he tacks on to it a few lines which he places be- 
tween quotation marks, and in which, he owns the author. The 
ignorant or unwary reader would never for n moment guess that 
up to the place where these marks are given ho had not been read- 
ing 8. 1 . A.’s own words. It is on his sketch of William Pitt that 
we base this accusation. A considerable part of it is taken firom 
Macaulay's contribution to the Encyclopedia Britannica, As this 
was written in tbo year 1859, the copyright has still many years to 
run. But even if it had expired, no justification could be found in 
thar fact lor the meanness and the impudence of a writer who tries 
to pae* off ns his own tho polished eloquence of a great author. 
Thu opening passage of S. I. A.’s sketch is sufficient to establish 
tho charges we bring against him. In a parallel column we give 
the passages in Macaulay on which the robbery has been com- 
mitted: — 


S. I. A. 

Tho Biibjee.t of tho following me- 
moir had n good hlart in hlc. 11c 
inherited a name which at the time 
of fii.s birth was the most illustrious 
iu the civilized world, nud was pro- 
nounced by every Englishman with 
pride, 11 ml’ by every enemy of Eng- 
land with mingled admiration and 
terror. William l‘itt tho younger 
won born at Hayes, iu Kent, on tho 
aSth of May, 1730, and was M10 
second sou of Lord Chatham nud of 
Lady Hester Grenville, CountasH of 
Temple .... When only seven 
years of ago, the interest lm took in 
grave subjects, tho ardour with 
which lie pursued his *1 tidies, and 
the sense and vivacity of liis remarks 
on books and event-, amazed hi 9 
parents and instructors. 

A letter is extant in which Lady 
Chntliain, a woman of considerable 
ability, remarked to her husband, 
that their youngest, son at twelve 
hod left tar behind his elder brother 
who wus lift eon. “ The line ness,” 
she wrote, “ of William’s miud 
makes him enjoy with the greater 
pleasure wlml would be above tho 
reach of any other creature of lii* 
small age.” 

At fourteen the lad was already A 
man so far as intellect, was con- 
cerned. Ha3 r lcy, who mot him at 
L\nn during the .summer of 1773. 
wus amazed, delighted, and some- 
what over-awed, by hearing wit and 
wisdom from ho young u mouth. Tho 
pool afterwards regretted that hi* 
shyness hud prevented him from 
! submitting the plan of an extensive 
j literary work wliiefi lie was then 
1 meditating, to the judgment of the 
! extraordinary boy. The boy indeed 
I had already written a tragedy, bad, 
of course, but “not worse than the 
| tragedies of Ilnylev.” “This piece,” 
j Lord Macaulay tells us, “is still 
] preserved at (’hevening, and is iu 
j some respects highly curious." 

It will be scon that S. I. A. has not strictly kept to Macaulay's 
language. Tho first sentence is, of course, nis own. If he had 
confined himself to such statements as that William Pitt “had a 
good start in life,” ho would have merely made himself a fair 
butt lor ridicule. He {jives, howover, avowedly some fifteen 
lines from Macaulay, of which we havo thought it needful 
to quote only the first two, and so, as we have said, en- 
deavours to pass oil* tho remainder ns his own. At the end 
of the quotation, he apparently returns to his own narrative; 
but he again pilfers Macaulay’s article, here and there, making, 
ns before, slight but foolish changes iu tho language. This 
trick ho plays several times, frequently, but not always, 
marking his theft by following it up with an acknowledged quo- 
tation. As our readers will nave noticed, he cannot even copy 
correctly. “ Lady Hester Grenville, daughter of Hester, Counting 
Temple)” has been changed Iby this blunderer into “ Lady Hester 
Grenville, Countoss of Temple,” and Lyme becomes Lynn. As 
Lord Chatham bod but two sons, Macaulay, of course, speaks of 
William Pittas 11 their younger son.” “ Younger,” S. 1. A., in 
his iguorauco of grammar, changes into “youngest.” Simplicity 
seems to be no less offensive to him than correctness. “ The lsd 
was in intellect a man,” Macaulay wrote. “ The lad wm already 
a man so for as intellect was concerned,” writes the piifeter# In 
the description which ho steals of Pitt's residence at Cambridge, 
he makes a change in one sentence which renders it absurd# 
Macaulay wrote, “At seventeen, he tree admitted, after the I ad 


Macaulay. 

William Pitt, the second son of 
William Pitt, Marl of Chatham, end 
of Lady Hester Grenville, daughter 
of Ilcstor, Countess Temple, was 
born on the 28th May, 1759. The 
child inherited a name which, at tho 
tune of his birth, was the mast illus- 
trious in tho civilized world, and 
was pronounced by every English- 
man with pride, and by every enemy 
of England with mingled admiration 
and terror .... At seven, the inte- 
rest which he took in grave subjects, 
the ardour with which he punned 
bis studies, aud (ho sense and viva- 
city of his remarks on books and on 
events, amazed his parents and in- 
structors .... A letter is extant in 
which Lady Chatham, a woman of 
considerable abilities, remarked to 
her lord that tlieir younger son at 
twelve had left far behind him ilia 
elder brother, who was fifteen. “Tho 
fineness,” sho wrote, “of William’s 
mind makes him enjoy with tho 
greute.it pleasure what would bo 
above ihu roach of any oilier crea- 
1 ure of his smalt ago." At fourteen 
the lad was in intellect a man. 
Jlnylcy, who met him in Lyme in 
the summer of 1773, was astonished, 
delighted, and somewhat overawed, 
by hearing wit aud wisdom from so 
young a mouth. The pout, indeed, 
was afterwards .sorry that, his shy- 
ness had prevented him from sub- 
mittiug tho plan of un extensive 
literary work, which I10 was then 
modi luting, to the judgment of this 
extraordinary boy. The boy, in- 
deed, iiui l already 'written a tragedy, 
bad of course, but not worse than 
the tngedies of his friend. -This 
piece is still preserved at Chevening, 
and is in some respects highly 
curious. 
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building is considered good enough to house the arcana of a 
system which supports so magnificent an institution as* the 
imperial throne of China. Almost under the shadow of tho 

elfow-tiled roofs of the Imperial city stands a mean-looking 

uilding, with nothing observable to distinguish it from any of 
the numerous public offices of tho capital : — 

On ’ entering the enclosure nothing meets the eye of one who is 
unable to read the inscriptions that would awaken the faintest, suspicion of 
tho importance of the place. A succession of open courts with broken 
pavements, and covered with rubbish ; five low, shed-like structures, ouo 
story in height, that have the appearance of an empty barn ; these flanked 
by a double series of humbler buildings, quite inferior to the stables of 
a well-conducted farmstead — sonic of the latter in ruins — and dust and 
decay cvciy where. Such is tho aspect presented by the chief scat of an 
institution which is justly regarded us among the glories of tho Empire. 
A glance, however, at tho inscriptions ou the walls — some of them in Im- 
perial autograph— warns tho visitor that he is not treading on common 
ground. 

Such, in outward appearance, is “on© of the pivots of the 
Empire and the very centre of its literary activity." bur twelve 
hundred years the small body of Ilan-lin scholars, who aro the 
very incarnation of Chinoso learning, have held their sessions un- 
disturbed by dynastic revolutions or political outbreaks. No 
learned society in the world can compete with it in age or in its 
intense exclusiveness. No scholar, however powerful, and no 
mandarin, however high his post or full his purse, can hope to 
enter its portals unless he has won his way against all comers at 
the prescribed competitive examinations which alone serve as 
stepping-stones to it. And the competition is no mere form. The 
examinations boing open to all, and forming as they do tho only 
recognized channel to official rank, every man in the Empire who 
aspires to ond his days as something more than a plebeian on tors 
the lists. 

At the first competition, which consists of five sessions sepa- 
rated by intervals of a few days each, and which is held annually 
in the chief city of each district, about two thousand candidates 
generally present themselves. Out of this number from twenty to 
eighty of the best aro chosen, and on these are conferred tho 
degree of Siu-ts'ai , or " Budding Genius.” Every third year tho 
budding geniuses from every district in each province— and there 
may be seventy or eighty — go to the provincial capital to appear 
before an Imperial examiner as candidates for tho next degree of 
Kii jin , or u Promoted Scholars.” On this occasion five or six 
thousand competitors contest tho honour of boing the one in each j 
hundred who, as tho ripest scholar, is admitted to tho furthor 
degree of Kii jin. In company with all those who have won 
similar honours in the capital of tho eighteen provinces of the 
Empire, the successful Kii jin goes, in the succeeding spring, to 
Pekin, where, if fortune attends him, ho wins the distinction of 
becoming a Tain shi, or “ One ready for office.” In agreement 
with this descriptive title the now Tain shi may, if they please, 
ballot for the vacant junior mandarinates for which they havo now 
shown themselves qualified, and from which they may rise by their 
own exertions to seats in the Grand Council of State, or to places 
in the Imperial Cabinet. But, if desirous of still further distin- 
guishing themselves as scholars/and of obtaining the honour of 
places in the Imperial Academy, tho “ two or three hundred survi- 
vors of so many contests ” present themselves at tho Palace, where 
they aro examined by the Emperor in person. Out of this number 
about twenty are chosen whose scholarship is the ripest, whose 
penmanship is the best, and whoso literary style is tho most per- 
fect, and to these aro givon scats among tho Immortals of the Ilan- 
lin. On one only of those twenty chosen out of tho three hundred 
million inhabitants of the Empire, la creme dc la crMke, is conferred 
the signal title of Chwang-yum , or model scholar of the Empire. 
Once in threo years is this degree granted ; and so supreme is the 
prize that provinces contend for it, and tho birthplace of the victor 
becomes famous for ever. Tho instant that the Imperial award is 
given, heralds carry the nows at express speed to tho frionds of the 
laureate : — 

Wc havo seen [says l)r. Martin] them enter a humble cottage, and amid 
the Haunting of banner* und the blare of trumpets announce to its startled 
inmates that one of their relaf ions had been crowned by the Emperor a* 
laureate of the yuar. Ami so high was the estimation in "which the people 
held the success ol’ their fellow-townsman that his wife was requested to visit 
the six gates of the city, and to scatter before each a handful of rice that 
the whole population might share in the good fortune of her household. 

But the Ilan-lin, which, being thus constituted, is recognized ns 
the highest literary assembly in the Empire, is no lotus-eating 
retreat. Its members are appointed the official poets and histo- 
rians of the reigning dynasty, mid every Imperial compilation under- 
taken is the work of these men. It was they who edited tho 
famous dictionary of the language which added a lustre to tho 
reign of K'angjie (1661-1721), and who, at the bidding of the 
Emperor K’een-lung (1755-1795), compiled tho celebrated ency- 
clopaedia in five thousand and twenty volumes, one of the few 
existing copies of which is now in the library of the British 
Museum. To act as examiners at the competitive examinations 
and as Literary Chancellors in the provinces form part also of their 
duties, as well as composing prayers for the use of the Emperor on 
occasions, writing inscriptions for the temples of various divini- 
ties, in acknowledgment of services, and choosing honorific titles 
for members of the Imperial household. 

Such are the means by which the Emperor secures the services 
of the most highly educated men in the country. The holders of 
hereditary titles are so few that their existence cannot be Baid to 
impair the assertion that the holders of official rank form tho only 


aristocriicy in China. Unlike the aristocracy of other lands, this 
charmed circle is, according to law, only to b g entered by winning 
distinction at the examinations ; and as these are open to every man 
in the Empire, of whatever age and of whatever station in life, 
except the very outcasts, the highest prizes are as freely accessible 
to tho peasant or shopman as to the sons of the loftiest dignitaries. 
There is thus being continually recruited a vast army of scholars 
whose tastes and interests are all on the Bide of tho existing order 
of things, and whoso abilities serve both to maintain it and |o 
crown it with honour. China may thus be said to be a democmti^ 
empire, tempered by an aristocracy of talent. Unfortunately the? 
literary fields in which alone the scholars are allowed to exercise 
their abilities are cramped and narrow, but for information on 
this point wo must refer our readers to the work before us. 

But Dr. Martin travels over other fields besides the education of 
tho people. lie writes of their religions, their philosophy, their 
system of alchemy, and their literature. On all these subjects 
he is worth listening to, though with regard to some he snows 
a disposition to uceept too implicitly the opinions of Chinese 
writers, who, speaking generally, show an extraordinary want 
of that critical ability which would alone make their opinions 
valuable. They can split straws over infinitesimally small points, 
but they are quite unable to draw a just inference from a wide 
basis of lads. A curious instance of this mental infirmity is 
their unquestioning belief that all the knowledge and all the 
science they possess were initiated and worked out by Chinese 
in Chinn. And yet they are quite unable to point to any growth 
in cither the one or the other. Their earliest records repre- 
sent their ancestors as knowing quite or nearly as much as tho 
modern scholars of tho Empire, and tradition does not preserve an 
instance of an inscription in hieroglyphics, at which stage, had 
writing been invented in China, the characters must have re- 
mained for many centuries. In keeping with this general idea it is 
customary to regard Taouism as indigenous to China, and l)r. 
Martin accepts without questioning the belief. But it is impos- 
sible to read the m usings of the founder, Laou-tsze, without 
perceiving that, directly or indirectly, ho must have had access to 
tlie fountains of Indian philosophy. After all, however, the oppor- 
tunities of making Buch willing concessions to Chinoso prejudices 
are so few that they can scarcely be said to iutorforo with the un- 
doubtedly great value of Dr. Mur tin’s work. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET.* 

{ JJJVEN two blameless prigs, to show how they made them- 
vX Helves, with the purest intentions, completely miserable — this, 
wo regret to say, is tho problem of Mrs. Neodell's novel, Julian 
Kar slake* Secret, Books like this aro really a kind of answer to 
tho aspersions which the peHsimist is wont to cast on human life. 
Existence, it seems, is naturally so well ordered that tho truly 
virtuous can only make 11 failure of it by tho most desperate 
endeavours, and by tho aid of the most improbnblo circumstances 
and accomplices. Julian Karslake anu Sybil, his wife, aro as truly 
virtuous as any two puppets can possibly lie. But, by tho aid of 
entire lack of common sense, of a preposterous villain, a rowdy 
relation, and a dying mother, who binds Julian to vows impossible 
in themselves, and by their interpretation more preposterous still, 
Mrs. Needelis hero and heroine manage to involve themselves in a 
aeries of very pretty scrupes. We do not say that these scrapes 
will not interest the confirmed novel-reader, and aro far from 
warning him or her not to venture on Julian Karslake's Secret . 
Tho misfortune of novelists . is that, while they nppeal to 
a class of readers who are nothing if not uncritical, their writings 
have to be judged by reviowora in whom criticism is as much a 
habit as a duty. Julian Karslake’s troubles are quite intricate and 
exciting enough for the reader who abandons himself to the 
author’s will, and may very probably bo popular with the public of 
circulating libraries. But, when examined in cold blood, the plot 
of this story seems one of the most antiquated of the ficelle a of 
fiction, while the characters are far from exciting affectionate in- 
terest. 

When she is first introduced to us, it is true, Sybil Dorrimore 
seems worthy of sympathy. She is tho eldest daughter, tutor, and 
protector of a motherless family. The father is the selfish and 
self-absorbed literary man of fiction. lie is allowed by a friend 
to livu rent-lroo in a decaying old manor-house, and his children 
struggle up as they can while he devotes himself to a great work. 
This great work is a translation of tho Iliad, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that, when Mr. Dorrimore published it, on the 
system of divided profits and losses, he had to pay a large pub- 
lisher’s bill. In addition to translating the Iliad, Mr. Dorrimore 
made his daughter an accomplished Greek scholar at the age of 
oigkteen,and she bought the boots and shoes of the family with her 
literary earnings. Among Sybil’s other works, the author mentions a 
translation of “ fragments of the ft’omethcus” Besides being 
clover, Sybil is pretty, and a great contemner of curates. The first 
scene in the book, where Sybil and her dog ere acting Old 
Mother Hubbard before a nursery audience, is very pleasantly 
drawn, and induced ns to conceive hopes of the book which 
havo been sadly disappointed. Though she scorns eurates. JSybil 
unconsciously wins the heart of one who is beautiful and rich, 
has “ a high-bred physique,” and “ a composed and dignified 

* Julian Kanlake't Secret, By Mrs. John Hodder Keedott, Londo n 1 
Smith, Elder, & Co* 
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sweetness of personal manifestation.” This gracious being is 
Julian Karslake, who surprises Sybil by suddenly coming and pro* 
nosing to marry her, though scarcely any acquaintance exists 
between them. This proposal is as agreeable to Mr. Dorrimore 
(for Karslako is rich and generous) as it is disagreeable to Sybil, 
and to a singularly bearish admirer of hers, one Mr. Helstone. 
This Helstone is a distant connexion of Sybil’s by the mother’s 
si$s, and, having known the girl in childhood, falls in love 
wfch her as a young woman. It is natural enough that a 
gtf’Oud girl, who has lived a lonely and purely intellectual life, 
should dislike the abruptness of Karslake's proposal. If ho 
admired her, why did ho not gradually acquire her esteem by the 
arts of pleasing in which rich, clever, and accomplished curates arc 
not unversed P This question the reader asks himself at ouco ; the 
answer be is nbt likely to anticipate. Karslako had a rowdy brother 
Harry, who betted and gambled. Julian deemed that a man with a 
rowdy brother could not possibly ask a girl to share his blighted 
existence. If this impossible and absurd scruple wore generally 
entertained, there would be no marriages in families which keep a 
scapegrace. Now this scapegrace was supposed to have been 
drowned at the time when Karslako .spoko to Sybil. The wicked 
brother had also committed a forgery, but this did not come to 
Julian’s knowledge till after he was engaged to Sybil. In spite of 
the efforts of IleUtone to prevent the engagement, the pair were 
betrothed; for Julian gradually won Sybil’s direction, aud ho not 
only aided her father, but saved one of bur brothers from drowuiug, 
as it is the privilege and duty of a hero of fiction to do. 

Wo have not yet arrived n’t the secret, which is first detected 
by tho experienced novel-reader in the fifty-third page of the 
first volume. “‘lain moderately rich,* said Julian/ and free from 
all personal family tics/ bis face clouded for a moment ns with an 
involuntary reminiscence of pain.** Somewhat later, Sybil goes up 
to London to buy her trousseau, which task seems to occupy her 
for an unnecessary time. Tho house of Helstone is thought 
peculiarly well fitted for her home, as Helstone hates and insults 
Julian, aud has moreover not only a dowdy sister, but a homicidal 
and lunatic mother under his roof. The existence of the lunatic 
mother is kept as secret as possible, llor presence iu tho story 
does not seem in the least essential. Whenever tho tale drags 
more than usual, tho mother lias a violent lit, and Helstone 
goes up and is half-strangled by his unfortunate parent. On 
one occasion he is rescued by Julian, who gets badly bitton 
on the loft band by tho old "lady. The course of love runs 
tolerably smoothly, though Sybil learns from Juliau that he has 
a mystery connected with a brother. Presently llolatone detects 
J ulian iu very affectionate talk with a young lady and a small 
boy. The small boy 1ms all tho beauty and highbred physique ” 
of Julian, and is indubitably a young Karslako. Tho scene, 
craftily chosen, of this secret, interview is nmong tho antres vast 
and Becluded recesses of tho remote Crystal 1 ’a lace. Novelists 
seem to think that people who wish to escape notice always resort 
to the unexplored wildernesses of tho courts of the “ palace inado 
of windows.” Helstone leaps to tho natural conclusion that tho 
lady is Karslnko’s victim, and the child his son. Ho threatens 
and insults Julian; lie is always threatening and insulting thut 
“ passionless perfection,” and then tells Sybil what he lias eccu. 
But she trusts her Karslako, the marriage is not interrupted, and 
Sybil is taken to “ seo as much of Southorn Europe as wealth, 
culture, and devotion could procure.” 

This is perhaps the best place to explain why Sybil is so 
irritating. One or two of her speeches (she speaks “ like a printed 
book”) will make her irritatiug qualities manifest. Thus, when 
Kaxslako, before his engagement, hints that lie hopes no other 
attachment comes between them, Sybil replies in this style : — 

44 1 have loved many men from childhood upwards,” she said, 14 with im 
nrdour no liviug creature, 1 think, will ever excite in my mind : they have 
been heroes, saints, philosophers oven : Peri den, (Uo-.ur, blarcus Aurelius iu 
tho old timos ; and in the present. — 1 am not sure it would be wise to tell 
you the muncB of those who Btir my enthusiasm most.” 

Again, after her marriage her husband asks her if she will oblige 
him by going to church. As ho is a clergyman, and it is his own 
church ho wants her to attend, she replies thus : — 

14 Yes, because it would bo an act of discourtesy towards my husband if 1 
did not; but 1 think I shall ask you to accept it as a proof of my wifely 
devotion. You know how I have been brought up, how little [ have been 
used to Church-going, and, to he quite friuik, 1 feel no sense of deprivation 
in the past or of gain in tho present. Sometimes ’’—with a radiant smile — 
44 if my mind is very weary, or again if it be very full, sav, there is a now 
oom of Browning’s to read or a novel of George Eliot's, 1 am ufruid 1 shall 
eg you to let me off.” 

Probably the candid reader will now admit that* Sybil is that most 
annexing creature, an “ advanced ” young lady freethinker. But 
Sybil woe not long to occupy her Sunday mornings in peace and 
happiness with Fifinc tit the Fair and Vheophrastus Such . The 
wicked Helstone tracked Karslake to the house where the young 
woman of the Crystal Palace adventure was living, and where her 
child was ill. He detected Karslake ministering to their necessi- 
ties, and dared him to deny that he was the woman’s lover And the 
father of the child. Tho real father, as every reader perceives, is 
the rowdy brother, who, after adding a cypher to the cheque of a 
vindictive Scotsman, hod fled across sea, had been wrecked, and 
Anally had turned up very inconveniently in London. But why 
did Julian go on suffering for his brother’s sins, and bearing the 
burden of nis misdeeds P Because he had taken on oath to a 
dying mother* The oath is thus described 

44 You will never forsake Hairy,” she hod faltered, as the gale, stricken 


lad knelt by her side to receive her last’ commands : 44 ho ie so much 
younger and tenderer than you. Promise mu you will always stand by 
him 9 long a st you live, nudVill help him, oven at any cost to yourself.” 
The oath, as again describod, was to tho effect that Julian " would 
secure Harry’s welfare in preference to his own.” We have first 
to imagine a mother who would exact so absurd a promise, then 
to beliovo in a son who would bind himself thus, and, Anally, to 
imagine that Julian would so interpret bis oath as to refuse to 
disclose tho fact of Harry’s existence, lie Actually carries this 
theory of his duty so far as to lie deliberately when ho is asked if 
he has a brother. The only sensible person in tho tale, the 
vindictive Scotchman whom Harry has defrauded, says, with 
truth 

“ What is the moaning of this farce ? You nu H er a girl like your wife 
to listen to such taunt.*, know yourself accredited with tho parcuLogc of 
Nell Trevelyan's child, llouted with its monstrous likeness to yourself, and 
do not. apeak the one word that would clear you ! By God, you deserve to 
be left straggling in the mire ! ” 

Those remarks of Mr. Austruther arc the host and briefest criti- 
cism on the conduct of Mrs. Needells hero ami on tho character 
of her plot. 

If Julian is tho martyr of a morbid spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which spares no one who is innocent that ho nan possibly 
in volvo in trouble, his wifo may be said to equal him in ingenious 
perversity. Helstone tMVeatens, as an “ aggrieved parishioner,” to 
bring Julian’s conduct before the Vestry. The parish Vestry 
seems an ill-chosen tribunal ; but J ulinn aud bis wile both actu- 
ally visit Ilelstonc, and implore him not to carry out his threat. 
At last Sybil, in Julian’s absence, makes an arrangement with 
llelstono. She is to run uway, and stay away from her husband, 
and Helstone is to refrain from dragging Julian before tho Vestry. 
Sybil therefor? flees to llio Waterloo Station, takes a ticket to 
Esher, and there is hospitably received by a kind old lady, who 
drinks tea out of old Chelsea cups. This is just tho rofugo for 
Sybil, who hud been in tho habit of nursing a “perfect bronze” 
aud 44 priceless bit of old china.” In tho remote and untrodden 
wastes of Esher Sybil long remains concealed. To run away from 
a husband is not the best method of concealing him from sbamo 
and scandal, nor does Sybil’s mameuvro produce this result. The 
later machinations of Ilelstone, and the conclusion of this strange, 
eventful history, may be discovered by the curious in tho last 
volume of Mrs. Neodoll’s romance, llelstono is left expressing 
his hope of yet becoming a friend of Julian’s; aud, so utter a prig 
is Julian, that very probably bo deemed it bis duty to forgive and 
cherish his clumsy and blackguardly persecutor. 

If Julian Karslake's Secret bo a first novel, thoro is no reason 
why its author should despair of producing much bettor work. 
Tho style, though somewhat stiff, is correct ; and the eurlior chap- 
ters show considerable power of setting a situation before the 
reader. But there is at present no indication of ability to devise 
and carry out a complicated plot ; aud it is probable that Mrs. 
Neodoll would succeed better in a less ambitious effort. 


MADAME J ON TIIE FftEXCll DEVOLUTION.* 

T IIE book of which this is a translation appeared a few months 
ago in Franco, and was then noticed iu our French Literature 
columns. It was published by M. Lnckroy avowedly as a political 
pamphlet in order to do justice to *■ a party which has been 
systematically calumniated.” Tho writer was, it seems, M. 
Lockroy’s grandmother ; and this being the case, ouo does not quite 
see whv the thin disguise of initials should have been kept up, 
especially ns quite sufficient indications are given to enable any 
one with a little trouble to identify the persons concerned. 
However, that is M. Lockroy’s business. We are quite ready to 
accept his statement of tho facts, and wo only wish that he had 
been u. little more liberal of information ns to the subsequent 

history of the personages introduced. Mine. J , it seems, 

was the wifo of n man of some property in an out-of-the-way part 
of Daupliiud, not fur from the town of Homans, which is beat known 
nowadays as having not long ago boon the scene of one of M. 
Uambetta’s most famous speeches. The whole family seems 
to lmvo at once thrown in its lot with tho Revolution, and 
the husband was not only named “Deputy Supplementary ” 
to the Legislative Assembly, but was subsequently n full- 
fledged member of the Convention. Tho oldest son was for 
a considerable time absent in England, and afterwards had a 

Government mission to Toulouse, while M. J , during tho 

period of his “supplementary ” doputyship, had to live at Romans. 
The mother of the family, however, resided iu Faria during the 
most stirring times of the pro-Tbermidorian period, and wrote 
frequently to her husband and her son. It is these letters which 
M, Lockroy has published, with a very few of earlier date, de- 
picting pleasahtly enough the experiences of country life. His 
object is to show that “ tho same process took place in the minds ” 

of Mme. J and of the nation, that “ the irresistible logic of 

facts brought her to tho Republic,” and that “ her patriotism im- 
pelled her into the ranks of the Jacobin party.” M. Lockroy 
insists (quito rightly) ou the fact that these letters are obviously 
unstudied and purely private ; and, holding up his grandmother 
as a type of an ordinary woman of good education and intellect, 
full of family affection, and quite free from any motives of 

* Letters of Madame J on the French Revolution, Edited by Edouard 

Lockroy. Translated from tho French by Miss Marcia aud an A meric ou 
Collaborator. London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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ambition, greed, or tho like, he asks us to take this testimony in 
.favour of a calumniated party. The challenge is fair ; and now 
that it has by the fact of translation been definitely put to English- 
men, it is time to take it up. 

Almost at tho outset of the book we come across passages which 

make us doubt whether the distance “ between Mmo. J 's 

starting-point and her conclusions*’ was quite so great os M. 
Lockroy would have ns think. She tells us frequently that the 
Abbd Mablv was a friend of the family, and every one who knows 
anything pi the history of the French Revolution knows how dis- 
astrously it was influenced by Matty's Gneco-Roman, or rather 
pseudo-Grceco-Koman, Republicanism. Her son, a boy of ten 
yean old, is entreated to “ remember Epaxninondas and Coriolanus, 
who took a double pleasure iu doing right, from the sense of the 
joy they gave their good mothers.** There is no harm in this, 

though it shows that Mmo. J had not the least notion of 

Coriolanus, and that she had imbibed the ridiculous Brutus-and- 
Ilarmodius jargon which was answerable for so much. This was 
four years before tho Revolution. The next letter dates from ’S9 
itself. The mother writes to her small boy, “Our courageous 
representatives, after having braved tbo thunderbolts of despot- 
ism,’* Ac. &c. This may seem to M. Lockroy the attitudo 
and language of the nverago sensible woman, "undeceived by 
phrases, and prepared to be a trustworthy witness ; it does 
not seem so to us. Two years later (for the early letters 
are few and far between) she pities her husband for his 
stay among “that hateful lot of aristocrats’'; and immediately 
afterwards a still more instructive sentence occurs, which is at 
once a confession and a symptom. “ Remember/’ she says to her 
son, “ that among the twenty-five millions who people this grent 
realm of France there is hardly one in a hundred who has raised 
himself to the height of tho Revolution, or who understands all 
that your fresh and energetic mind conceives so easily, like thore 
valiant Romans with whom your studies have made you intimate.” 
This paragon of the twenty-five millions of France was, let it bo 
remembered, a boy of sixteen, and he had, according to his 
mother, put himself into a position to judge the state of a complex 
modem civilization by studying valiant Romans. It is not 
wonderful, after these maternal encouragements to priggishness, 
that wo come across a letter expostulating with tho young man 
for taking his parents to task as to their manner of educating 
him. when n young gentleman of sixteen has been told that his 
intellectual condition is superior to that of twenty-four million eoven 
hundred and fifty thousand of his countrymen, he mny not un- 
reasonably presume. Not long afterwards Mmc. J remarks 

that “the insolence of the aristocrats must have angered the Supreme 
Being.*' “The nobles are monstrously wicked.” “ Ilovilsof every hue 
are arriving in Paris from all parte of tho country." Yet, again, 
she knows that “tbo story of Ohabot Carra, &c., bas defeated a 
barbarous plot which was on the point of being put into execution. 

. . , The stupid crowd asks for mntci'ial proofs” and she admits 
that there is nothing but “moral certainty, been use all evil 
geniuses are prudent and clever enough to concoct thoir crimes in 
secret.” “ Food hftB doubled in price ; every means is used to weary 
and exhaust the people ' 1 fcihe is unhappy about her son. “ Tho 
gloomy temperament of tho English people augments liis natural 
disposition to melancholy ; and royal despotism, which in England 
exercises all its tyranny under the name of liberty, grieves him 
almost to the point of despair.” A petition adveise to Mmo. 

J *s views is presented ; “ it was received with tho contempt 

it deserved, and the indignant Assembly closed tho sitting.” The 
entrance to the Louvre is forced. “ Some stupid coarsq expressions 
were uttered, no doubt by enemies of the peojdr, atvbo moment 
when entrance to the den was gained.” “Wo are,” she says, “ as 
firm as the Alps, as lofty as the cedars of Lebanon, and as calm 
as the still waters of a lake.” “ There are three fedorals staying 
at—. These three men of liberty havo an air as proud and 
austere as her own.” D’Eaprdmtinil is mobbed by some calm and 

lofty patriots. All Mme. J has to say is to record the fact ; 

“ he had the audacity to preach the counter revolution.” One of 
the numerous and preposterous canards of the time has been set 
afloat. “A frightful event hoa again excited our indignation. 
Our volunteers at the camp at Soissons have been poisoned by 
powdered glass being put in tbeir bread. The report of the Com- 
missioners sent by the Assembly seems to indicate that it was due 
to carelessness, but that deceives no one." The 1 oth of AuguBt comes. 

To do Mme. J justice, the seems a little uncomfortable, but 

she discovers the happy phrase, “ Thera have been some popular 
executions which prove that the lion is roused.” Shortly after- 
words, when the pikes had hardly been cleansed of their gobbets of 
Swiss flesh, she remarks, “the people demand justice. .. . How 
yay and good-humoured the French are ! ” It is, indeed, confessed 
in a day or two that “ poor petty creatures who can only under- 
stand partial justice are revolted At the horror of a head on a 
pike.” But then Mme. J— is not a poor petty creature This 
m followed up by a casual reference to “ the idiotic toleration of super- 
ficial minds. The 2nd of September staggers her for a moment, 
but only for a moment. “ The discovery of me most infernal machi- 
nations doos away with regret, for if the people had not purged 
tho earth of the villains who wero in the prisons, 'they would have 
saturated it with the blood of the people.** A vigorous company 
of villains truly — some hundreds of bloodthirsty old men, young 
women, and priests against Paris. Boon after the weathercock 
changes. The Girondists, and especially Fdtion, have been the 
writer’s idols. Now they are “ incredibly wicked.” A little later 
Mme. J informs her son Jules that. ‘if a plan of his bS3 been 
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adopted, “ if the executive power had executed that well-devised 
system of enlightening the English people, George end Pitt would 
have wasted their time and money.” The letters end abruptly, 
and all wo know is that the gifted Jules, aged eighteen, was 
arrested after Thermidor. We hope he wae not guillotined ; but, if 
he was, it would bo interesting to know whether his mother re- 
tained her opinion of the good-humoured gaiety of the French 
people and the sublime attributes of the Revolution. 

We havo adopted this laborious and not particularly elegqut 

& of stringing togethor the most pertinent expressions pf 

. J ’s opinion in the very words of tho writer, because 

it scorns to us that in no other way can the reader be 
put in a position to decide M. Lockroy ’« problem. Is Mme. J— — a 
“woman of superior mind,” who singles out with clear-sighted 
patriotism tho “ only men who were strong and bold enough to 
protect the democracy and Franco ** ; or is she a doubtless well- 
meaning and domestically affectionate person, who has been ini- 
tiated early into a bombastic habit of speech and a confused habit 
of thought, who follows in a docile manner tho political opinions 
of those whom she loves, who accepts the moat absurd hoaxes 
with implicit faith, who believes her own family to be the best 
and cleverest people in the world, and who is comparatively in- 
different to any suffering which does not directly concern that 
family P Wo have given a plentiful cojpus of evidence on which 
to decide the question, and, for our part, we have not much doubt 
what the verdict of reasonable people must bo. It is, we think, a 
matter or Homo congratulation that the book has been published, 
and of more that it has been translated, lor it forms on admira- 
ble commentary on tho theory, now often put forward, that 
tho traditional detestation in which the Revolution has been 
hold is folly ; that not only was tho blood which flowed 
not so very pure, but that very littlo of it flowed at all; 
and that, so far from this triumph of unbridled democracy 
being an argument against that form of government, it is a 
testimonial in its favour. M. Taino hns attracted the wrath of 
critics of this kidney, because ho has chosen once more to set forth 
the facts, and it is not impossibly tbo damaging effect of his 
volumes which Iiub stirred M. Lodcroy up to tho publishing of this 
book. If so, ho is most assuredly hoist with his own petard. We 
may even grant him his thesis as to his grandmother's natural 
qualities for his more effectual confusion. What Bort of principles 
must they be which make a well-educated aud superior woman ot 
quick affections indulge in rant of which a schoolboy might be 
ashamed, swallow fictions and fallacies which ought not to deceive 
an infant in arms, and palliate the nameless outrages of the loth 
of August and the 2nd of September? 

It limy be added that the interest of the book is, with very few 
exceptions, entirely historical and political. It is, on the whole, 
fairly translated, though there are one or two blunders of render- 
ing, and though tho proper names throughout are printed with a 
good deal of carelessness. 


SCOTI' ON ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.* 

T I1E architecture of churches considered in direct relation to 
the uses for which they are built — or, to adopt the corn- 
end ious modern term, ecelesiology — is a branch of study which 
as taken shape over Europe within the lifetime of the actual 
generation, while the headquarters of this suddenly popular science 
urn found in England. Tho years which have elapsed since the 
days of Britton, of Pugin, of Willis, and of the Cambridge Camden 
Society havo built up euormous piles of information, comprised 
in libraries of publications of all sizes, from the folio to the leaflet. 
Tho time lmd already come for condensing the stores so re- 
dundantly provided by these diversified authorities into somo 
compendious treatise of an encyclopmdiac kind, of larger bulk and 
more pretension than Mr. Barker’s Manual, or the almost for- 
gotten Handbook of English Ecelesiology put out by the Cambridge 
Society. In other words, some one was wanted to do for England 
that which M. Viollet-le-Duc bad performed for France, while 
avoiding the perverse eccentricity which induced the French 
antiquary to cast his materials in the unscientific and cumber- 
some shape of dictionaries. 

Our thanks are accordingly due to Mr. G. G. Scott for having, 
cradled as he hus been among Gothic churches, given proof of his 
training, and come forward to utilize the vast store ofinformation 
which had grown up in his own and his father's hands, in an 
Essay cn the History of English Church Architecture prior to the 
Separation of England from the Homan Obedience , an expression 
which plainly shows where the writer's own obedience now is 
centred. 

Mr. Scott, in view of the wide field of enterprise which ho 
had mapped out for hitqself and his performance, modestly 
apologizes for his “ little work ” as “ somewhat unmethodical and 
even desultory — a collection of papers rather than an essay.” 
When a writer comes forward to forestall his critics' less favourable 
judgment, criticism is perforce disarmed ; so we shall only remark 
upon this confession that we can hardly accept the epithet 
“little '* in relation to a quarto eloaely printed, mostly in double 
columns and with numerous notes in very small type, besides 
being rich with copious illustrations, in plans and perspeotiyes, 
although conspicuously destitute of elevations. The body of the 

* An Essay On the Bistory of English Church Architecture prior $0 the 
Separation of England from the Homan Obedimss. Ry George GUhftrt 
fleott, F.8.A. Loudon : Siiupkin, Marshall, & Co. 1881. 
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work connate of five chapter®— namely, I, the general history 
of ecclesiastical mhiteeture previously to the conversion of the 
English; 2, from the Mission of St. Augustine to the Norman 
Conquest ; 3, the Norman period ; 4, from the iirst appearance of 
the Pointed style to the commencement of the fourteenth century ; 
end, 5, from the fourteenth century to the close of the Mediaeval 
period. There axe, moreover, separate essays interspersed between 
the chapters, on the Orientation of the Early Christian Churches; 
On the Artistic and ./Esthetic Elements in Primitive Christianity ; 

) on Early Churches in Eastern and Western Christendom ; tho 
' Ornamentation of the Basilica of St. Felix At Nohi (contributed by 
that erudite antiquary Mr. R. C. Jenkins, of Lyminge) ; Vitruvius 
on the Secular Roman Basilica ; the History of the Casula (or 
Chasuble); the Painted Ceilings of St. Albans Abbey; on 
oertain Medieval Innovations in the Distribution of Churches; 
and, finally, Notes and Remarks upon tho Illustrations. The result 
of this somewhat complicated scherao of composition iH that 
we have a book which is more than a history of English, and 
yet lesB than a history of cosmopolitan, church architecture. We 
fear that, with all Mr. Scott's industry, and in spito of tho groat 
mass of curious materials which ho has brought together, tho 
anomalous and rather perplexing method of his volume will toll 
against its taking the place among standard works of reference 
which in sorno respects it might have claimed ; but we) trust that 
its author bos really intended it only to be a pilot balloon for that 
general history of ecclesiology towards which it is so considerable 
a contribution. For such a larger treatise all its contents are, in 
different degrees, available, while its reduction within the promise 
of its title-page would lend to huge excisions. 

We are sorry to say that, in reference to tho purely English 
portion of tho volume, we have a grave remonstrance to offer. The 
title, several times repeated through tho volume, is The History uf 
English Church Architecture , wilh no cxpl.inutii.11 or limitation 
of that expression. Yet in an overwhelming preponderance 
through the text — and absolutely without a single exception in the 
illustrations, bo they plans or perspectives — that which is presented 
to us is a series of examples of English cathedral, monastic, and 
collegiate church architecture. Any one who will take the 
trouble of thinking how numerous, bow various, liow historically 
interesting, and in their larger and more costly specimens how 
architecturally valuable nu«l how artistically magnificent, nro our 
old parish churches, will understand that such a selection can offer 
but a one-sided exhibition of the eccueriulngical treasures of 
mediroval England. 

It is curious, considering how thoroughly his sympathies are 
concentrated upon tho Church before tins Reformation, that Mr. 
Scott should have chosen, by way of frontispiece, to give us this 
representation of a monument which has recently acquired historical 
value as fixing tho character of the ceremonial .revival of the 
seventeenth century. No doubt tho extreme beauty of tho Cis- 
tercian minster church of Abbey Doro in Herefordshire, Built 
in the thirteenth century, would plond for its tilling a places l 1‘ 
honour iu any collodion of architectural designs. But that w hicli 
first catches the eye in this representation of its east end is its* 
long stone altar raised on a footpace which is no lunger than 
the slab itself, so that the celebrant* must perforce stand in front 
of it. It is on record that the church was restored and ibis altar 
put up in the reign of Charles I. by a munificent and Well- 
Known Churchman, Lord Scudamore ; while tho servico drawn up 
for its consecration by tho diocesan, Bishop Wren, and for tho first, 
time published a few years ago by Mr. Fuller Russell, embodies a 
ritual more calculated, according to the notions of the Church 
Association, to land its author in that prison which was, alter all, 
Bishop Wren's fate for eighteen yours, than upon a Bishop's 
throne. The altar and tho consecration service at Abbey Doro 
are n startling refutation of the plunging efforts of such con- 
troversialists as the Dean of Chester to get rid of the lighL 
which the practice of Churchmen such as Wren and Cosin throws 
upon their reading ol' the f'myor-Book and its ritual. 

Mr. Scott lifts been misinformed in the statement which he 
makes that, till some forty years ago, the so-called 4 4 patriarchal 
chair" at Canterbury occupied its primitive place behind the high 
altar, and fncing westward, and that at this date 44 Archbishop 
Ilowley abandoned this relic of primitive custom, and modestly 
withdrew his throne from a position of dignity, felt, perhaps, to 
be unreal, to a more humble situation in the choir." About the 
dote named, the Italian altar screen and throne, with which the 
eighteenth century had burdened Canterbury Cathedral, made way 
for successors in that which the uneducated fancy of the then 
Cathedral surveyor beliovod to bo Gothic ; but no further con- 
tempt than that of continuous neglect was then shown to tho 
ancient Cathedra, which had for years out of mind been banished 
to that transept in which it is still found. Referring to tho Saxon 
Cathedral of Canterbury (of which ho republishes Professor 
Willis's plan), which wo know to have been a specimen of 
that curious arrangement still to be found in some German 
churches— the Metropolitical Cathedral of Mainz, for instance — by 
which on apse and un altar were provided st either end, Mr. 
Scott conjecture# that these buildings must originally have been 
ba si l icas, with the altar (as in those at Rome) at the west 
end, the celebrant looking eastward, and that the apse at the 
other end was added for the use of the monastic body. The ques- 
tion is too extensive for us to adventure its discussion, nor can we 
enter into the other matters of ecclesiological controversy which 
as* foiled in various parts of the volume. 


THE VIC AH'S PEOPLE* 

I T is about two years since The Parser? o' Dumford wae reviewed 
in these columns ; and a new novel by the same author homes 
into our hands without any of the suggestions of weoriuess in tho 
reading, or of inanity in the contents, which too commonly are 
associated with modern fiction. In the former novel the centre of 
action, os well os the main interest of the story, was found in the 
44 Parson " himself; and it may have been by way of contrast tliAt 
Mr. Manville Fenn has assigned to his later work its somewhat 
misleading title, which to ordinary readers of publishers' notices 
may indicate either an ecclesiastical novel with a purpose or n 
social picture having some clerical domestic interior us its scene. 
The Vicars People is nothing of either kind ; it is a story whoro 
tho interest centres entirely in the people, and in which tho Vicar 
takes a subordinate and almost feeble part. He is a kindly and 
well-meaning man, but without the force of character which gave 
44 the Parson o’ Dumford ” influence with his parishioners; and it 
is in the young engineer, Geoffrey Tre thick, that the counterpart 
of the Kov. M array Sehvood of Dumford is to be found among 
44 tho Vicar's people." 

The scene is lu id in a Cornish mining district on the coast ; and 
tho 44 people ” are occupied in some proportion ns miners, but lor 
the most part as fishermen. The mines of the neighbourhood have 
long been known to the promoters of Companies, and of Borne of 
them the names and fortunes uro associated with the chequered 
histories of the Stock Exchange. A writer of fiction who phioes 
himself amidst these circumstances must bo oitlicr very reckless or 
very carelhl. lie has to steer between tho Scylla of engineering 
and the Chary Elis of finance — under tho possible, if rather 
Hibernian, contingency V>f being swallowed up in both. But Mr. 
Manville 1 ‘bnn has not boon trained in the school of authors 
wliot>o lull moons are seen from Welsh mountains rising over 
the Irish Son. ; and, either from intimate local knowledge or from 
careful study, lie has succeeded in presenting to his readers a series 
of picLures which convey an impression of entire accuracy in 
detail, whether as regards the dialect and vocabulary of tlio 
Oornteh coustfolk, tho technical processes of mining, or the rela- 
tions of 44 adventurers " alike to brokers in the City and to bankers 
ill the West. 

Tlio second title uf The l gear's People is a summary of tho 
whole “story" of tho work. It is 44 the fcitury of a Stain," and 
this forms the dark thread connecting the various and powerful 
delineations of character and the succession of dramatic situations 
and incidents which, rather than any development of plot, attract 
the attention of the leader. The 44 stain ’ itself is of a nature 
which will bo readily imagined; and the author, in working out 
both the main ami tho subordinate outlines of the story, would 
seem to have boon as studious in the invention of paradox as ho 
has been careful to avoid mistakes in construction. We aro 
mot by tho paradoxical in almost every shape which tho 
structure of a novel allows; and, whether tlio paradox bo 
in its character physical, moral, or artistic, we may feel 
tolerably certain that it lias been introduced of deliberate purpose, 
and uul by nay oversight of the writer. Among the questions of* 
this kind which Mr. Fenn presents — challenging the immediate 
doubt whether the situations are possible or are within the limits 
of allowable fiction — wo aro not disposed to ofler any definite 
opinion on those which are physical in their character. Of these, 
tho must conspicuous, and, as to incident, the most elaborately and 
strikingly drawn, is the escape of Bets JTinvIe, the smuggler's 
daughter, Iroui the mine down tho shaft of which she — tlio wrong 
victim — hud been thrown. To tho reader, as to the' ballled con- 
triver of the crime, tho conditions uf the fall must preclude all 
thought of escape from instant death ; but tho author follows tho 
intricacies of mining pussftges as ono who is familiar with them, 
and, granting the assumed combination of nerve, bodily vigour, 
and mental resource iu tho girl, wo cannot pronounce the descrip- 
tion impossible. By an ingenious method, introduced iu connexion 
with another portion of the story, Mr. Fenn bud already carried 
his readers along the strange subterranean adit or passage from 
the shore by which the outlet for the escape of overflow water 
from the mine could be reached. A second physical difficulty must 
be left to the criticism of medical readers. It is convenient for 
the purposes of the story that GeoflVoy Trcthick should for tho 
time lose his reputation in more ways than oue, and that ho 
should appear to his neighbours to be a drunkard us well as a pro- 
fligate. This result is brought about by means of dragged liquor 
accidentally taken, and prepared, not lor him, but for tho two 
night-watchers at his mining engine, upon whom it had produced 
the intended cited of Bonding them into a deep and immediate 
sleep. Geoffrey, exhausted by watching and anxiety after the 
ruin of his mine, 44 had partaken of a terribly strong doso in the 
dregs of tho bottle, whero the drug had Bottled down ” ; 
but iu bis case, before he becomes insensible, and appa- 
rently helplessly drunk, there is a considerable interval, in which 
be is able to pay a visit to Mr. jPoawjnn the banker, and in his and 
his daughter’s pres-nco to fall into tho unsteady coudition of ordi- 
nary intoxication, which comes upon him unexpectedly. In this 
cose some incongruity appears at first sight between the cause and 
the effect. 

The Wheal Carnac mine had been flooded by z disreputable 
miner named Lanuoe, on the instigation of oue Tregenna, a lawyer, 

* The Vicars People : a Story of a Stain . By George Manville Femi, 
Author of 4 * The Parson 0’ Dumford." 3 vets. London : Chapman & Hall 
(Limited). 1881. 
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and the villain of the hook. Tregcnna is drowned in attempting 
to escape from arrest on a charge of murder ; and the wreck, from 
which the fishermen are saved, is seen from the shore. The scene 
is well described upon the ordinary lines of fiction ; but the death 
of Lannoe the miner is an illustration of the artistic paradox to 
which wo have already referred. This part of Mr. Form’s work 
may be said to correspond with the representation in a picture of a 
vessel going down with all hands in the open sea, without land or a 
•ail in sight— a case of which the conditions preclude the possibility 
of any. picture having been drawn. Lannoe has gone down into 
the mine for the purpose of making a breach on the sea side, by 
blasting with a cartridge and long fuse. All his proceedings are 
described in detail till be gives with his pickaxe a blow to fix the 
cartridge, which he believos to contain gunpowder only, in its 
place. The cartridge is, however, of dynamite, and Lannoo is 
frilled by the explosion at the same moment that the water 
rushes in. 

But it is upon the moral paradox involvod in the main action of 
the story that Mr. Manville Fenn's critics will probably have 
most to say. Wo do not go so far as to pronounce the course 
which he has marked out for his hero impossible; but in a man 
situated as Geoffrey Trcthick was at the time we must 
regard it as extremely unlikely, while it was not a course which in 
honour or in conscience he could have been in any way bound to 
adopt. He had rescued Madgo Mullion, the vain and wonk 
daughter of his landlady, from the death which bIio sought for the 
sake of concealing the “ stain,” and he had carried her to the 
cottago of old Prawle, the fisherman and smuggler, on the shore, 
where he had for some time been on a footing of intimacy. As 
the story of Madge became known, suspicion hod* fallen on 
Geoffrey, and his Oarnac friends began either to look coldly on 
him or to cut him altogether. The suspicion was groundless, and 
the true direction in which the eyes of the neighbourhood should 
have been turned has been evident to the reader from the first ; 
but in a gossiping society such as that of the little Cornish town 
which Mr. Fenn describes it was not the loss likely to gain 
currency because it was without real foundation. A mau of 
Geoffrey’s character might have been slow to detect the first indi- 
cations of its existence ; but, when he had fully realized tho 
fact, bis reasonable anger and his natural contempt fur his slan- 
derers would not, in any ordinary case, have prevented him from 
taking at once the necessary steps to clear his character. Instead 
of doing this, Geoffrey deliberately allows himself to roruain undor 
the imputation; and the Vicar, who had the sense to say to 
hiui , 4t It is unmanly not to clear your fame,” had not the courage 
to act on his conviction and to let tlio truth be known. “ Maybe,” 
Geoffrey Baid bitterly ; “ but 1 don’t think I am like other men. I 
shall wait until Time shall bleach it once more white." Time, tis 
far as common experience goes, is more apt to make damnged 
reputations mouldy than to bleach them, and Geoffrey harl no 
right to calculate on any Buch catastrophe as that by which, to 
the great interest of Mr. Fenn’s readers, all things cumo right in 
the end. 

In a slighter paradox of un ecclesiastical sort there is probably 
an underlying vein of satire beneath tho author’s narrative. 
Decorations for harvest thanksgiving services are now sufficiently 
common, and we have scon the brilliant yellow of three or four 
vast vegetable marrows used with excellent effect as a base. Still, 
to the profane and unsymbolicul mind, “ turnips and carrots ” and 
suchlike offerings may well suggest the idea of “a greengrocer's 
shop”; and, if the one product of Cornish industry mny bo re- 
presented in churcb, why not also that which supplies tho fish- 
monger next door Y Fish are “the harvost of the sea”; but “a 
pile of mackerel at the foot of tho lectern ” is a concrete way of 
setting forth an abstract proposition for which we imagine that 
congregations in general are hardly ob vet prepared. So Tom 
Tenner's mates supposed ; and so, in fact, did Tom himself. “ It'll 
make a gashly old smell,” lie said ; but, boing dared to “ take ’em 
up to parson,” and the challenge being backed by several wagered 
gallons of ale, he made the experiment, and, ns it turned out, 
with entire success, the Vicar taking the offering in perfect 
seriousness, and having “ no thought of tho men perpetrating a 

C ’ e against his harvest festival.” It is true that among recant 
vest decorations — if tho report of a local paper in the midland 
counties can bo trusted — tho usual “ carrots and parsnips ’’ have 
appeared in company with a “leg of mutton”; but is Mr. Fenn 
quite serious about the mackerel P 
One of tho minor characters among tho Vicar’s people is an 
elderly bank clerk, with a name which wo may presume to bo 
pronounceable in Cornwall, and with a habit which wo think must 
have been entirely original, but which Btruck us ns capable of 
being turned to some practical account. Mr. Chynowcth kept a 
private pack of cards in his office desk, and was accustomed, in his 
principal’s absence, to play whist by himself under the lid. As an 
amusement, this can havo been but mildly exciting; as an in- 
tellectual exercise, its merits may have been of a definite, though 
not of a high, order. In either aspect, it appeared to supply a 
rough but effective test for the classification of such works of fiction 
as our duty obliges us to read, or to attempt to read. We have 
accordingly tried the experiment — a hand first, then a chapter — 
and with distinctly marked results. Mr. Manville Fenn hoB no 
need to fear the comparison which he has been the means of 
suggesting. The Vicar's People will not incline its readers to a 
seoond deal ; but, in the cos* of some other novels which need not 
be specified, jve turned from the three volumes with a sigh of relief 
to the mege attractive companionship of the three “ dummies.” 


MINOR NOTICES. 


rriHOSE who ore no longer young would probably not read this 
J. graceful and pleasant little story (i) if it were addressed to 
themselves, but many of them may be attracted by it if they find it in 
the hands of those to whom it is principally addressed. As far as 
the tale has a special purpose, it ie Apparently designed to connect 
the domestic interests of childhood with the love of poetry which 
sometimes deserves and rewards judicious cultivation at a very early 
age. The subject is only tho first nappy year in the country of a littfe 
town-bred girl; but she is the only child in the story, and her little 
experiences serve as a thread to connect half a dozen of her relations^ 
and friends, some of them with distinctive characters. Nearly all 
of them are supposed to havo a taste for poetry, which furnishes 
nn opportunity for collecting a large number of quotations, which 
are almost all descriptions of the moon ; and, by a playful touch of 
fancy, most of them bear such names as Oyntbia or Delia, which 
once personified the sanio luminary. The little girl, Margaret 
Esdailo, is taught that her name has been associated with the 
moon, as well as with the pearl and the daisy. Her title of “ The 
Moonbeam ” is a pet name, which is either tho effect or the cause 
of a childish fondness for the moon. Mr. Grant, who, after his 
little grandniece, is tho principal character in the story, has plau- 
sible reason for liis answer to an inquiry as to the most beautiful of 
poetical passages relating to the moon. He quotes from the Dream, 
of Pair Wotnen the description of moonshine on a craggy mountain 
landscape 

Tho bulmy inoon of biased Turael 

Flood* all the deep-blue gloom with gleams divine; 

All night the splintered crags that wall tho dell 
, Witlrepirus of hilver shine. 

The writer bns overlooked the most perfect description of the 
moon in English verso in Mr. Tennyson b translation of the 
famous passage in Homer. liven dope’s version about the 
“ refulgent lamp of night ” could not wholly disguise its beauty. 
The littlo tale, though its simplicity is carefully maintained, is 
not wholly devoid of tho interest proper to fiction. A bright and 
cheerful Lady Cynthia makes a happy marriage with a lover who, 
with uncouscious conformity to local custom, applies to himself and 
to her a tender and thoughtful conceit from Browning’s dedication 
of Men and Women to hie wife. If, according to the poet, the 
Moon were “ touched with human love,” 

Slip would turn a new side to her mortal, 

JSidi' unseen ol' huntsmen, herd-mien, steersmen, 

Blind t» Zoroaster on his terrace, 

Blind to (inliluo in liis turret. 

God ho thanked, the meanest of his creatures, 

Boasts two soul-hides, one to luce the world with, 

One to show a woman that ho loves her. 


Such true and subtle refinements of Bentiment are, of course, far 
beyond the reach of the little heroine or subject of tho story. Her 
own share in conversation is properly coufined to questions, or to 
simple comments on her small store of knowledge and experience. 
It may bo added that her friends, and especially her wise and 
kindly uncle, seloct the topics and fragments of information which 
would interest nn intelligent child. A littlo girl living near the 
smooth Medway would take pleasure in learning that tho river 
received its characteristic Celtic name of “ honey-water ” many 
centuries ago. In a former storj', which had only the fault of 
being too tragic, Miss Lushington showed her knowledge of the 
lives and concerns of men and women. She also evidently under- 
stands the feelings of children, and on this occasion sho has wisely 
abstained from allowing any interruption of varied and natural 
enjoyment, though she attempts to idealize everyday nursery life. 

A llngrnnt instance of the lately introduced and detestable 
custom of issuing mutilated editions of standard works is found 
in Messrs. Bell’s volume of Select Tales by Maria Edgeworth (2). 
The volume contains “ Lazy Lawrence,” “ Tarlton,” “ Simple 
Susan,” “The White Pigeon,” and “Forgive and Forget”; and 
to the list of contents is affixed this remarkable note : — “ The 
nbovo Talcs havo been selected from the collection known as * The 
Parents’ Assistant,’ as specially adapted for school use. The last 
two havo been slightly condensed to bring the volume within the 
required compass.” Now the “ slight condensing” applied to 
bringing the volume within tho required compass (required by 
whom ?) amounts to a cutting out of some of the most character- 
istic and natural touches in the two stories. In other words, the 
two stories havo been mutilated and spoiled to meet a “ require- 
ment ” which, by whomsoever else it may be felt, 1 b certainly not 
felt by readers. It is not only in omission, however, that the 
publishers or those to whom they have entrusted the “con- 
nonsing ” have sinnod. They have committed the worse error of 
altering Miss Edgeworth’s words. People who cherish a love for 
Miss Edgeworth’s stories — and we hope that there are still many 
such people— will do well to avoid the mutilated edition which 
has seemed to us to call for these comments. 

Major Griffiths generally writes in a pleasant and lively style, 
and in Viscount Lacklands (3) he has. given us, within the limits of 
one volume of moderate size, as much matter as might havo served 
many novel-makers for spinning out into three well-padded volumes. 


(i) Margaret the Moonbeam : a Story for the Young * By GaoiUa 
Lushington* Marshall, Japp, & Co. i88x. 

(a) Belt's Reading Boohs— Select Tales by Marla Edgeworth* Louden 
Beil & Sops. \ 

(3) Viscount Lacklands : a Tale of Modem Mammon* By MaiotArthtir 
Griffiths, Author of “ The Queen's Shilling," &c. London : Remiootea 
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Naturally the colours are laid on with a good fat brush; there is 
so stopping to go into minute dissection of character and 'motive, 
and we must conies? lo being well pleased to come across a book 
whieh contains. “ a story ” well and sharply told) and does not go 
in for the 41 delicate analysis ” business, of which we seem to have 
had something too much* of late. 

Among the most welcome of present repriuts is that of the third 
edition of 44 The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes (4), otherwise) 
called Mrs. Margery ^Two-Shoes ; with the Means by which 
she acquired her Learning and Wisdom; and in consequence 
-thereof her Estate ; set forth at large for the Benefit of those 

Who from a Stole of Rag* and Care t 
And having Shoe* hut half a Fair ; 

Their Fortune and their Fame would Jir f 
And gallop tn a Coach and Six'* 

Mr. Welsh’s introduction, which touches on thn still undocided 
question of the authorship of the little volume, is interesting and 
to the point. The authorship would seem to lie between 
Goldsmith and Giles Jones, “although,” writes Mr. Welsh, “1 
am by no means anxious that the honour of having written it 
should be ascribed either to the one or to the other.” 

Some of Mr. Brett’s sketches, which date back as far as 1840, 
had already appeared in the periodical called Mission Life. 
Many readers will bo grateful to him for having reprinted these 
and added others to them (5). Mr. Brett has an observant eye, 
and tells us of many interesting experiences in mi interesting 
manner. The illustrations to the volume are perhaps hardly worthy 
of the letterpress. 

Mr. .French is bringing out a Memorial Theatre edition of 
Shokspuaro (6), to the first volume of which is prefixed 1111 intro- 
duction which contains one passage worthy of special note. 
“ The editor has frequently noticed among a theatrical audience 
some ongnged with volumes of an ordinary edition of Shnkspcure 
endeavouring, often vainly, to follow the text during the progress 
of the play, lie would suggest that it would bo inure profitable, 
as well as pleasurable, to road the play before going to the 
theatre, and to givo full attention to the actors’ interpretation ; but 
thoso who prefer to take their hooks will find this edition of the 
greatest service, as it shows at n glance the difference between the 
plays as written and now acted.” This is effected by the simple 
means of printing the passages usually omitted on the stage in 
smaller type than the rest ; and, on the whole, the idea of the 
volumes is a very good one, although we are not disposed alto- 
gether to admire the editor’s well-meant Bowdlorizntion. It may 
be noted that, he outers a protest against the evil custom of trans- 
ferring the First Lord's speech in act 2, scene I, of As Yon Like It 
to Jaqucs. 

Mr. Muddock’s little work (7), which is a propos of the in- 
creasing popularity of Davos-lMntz as a winter resort for con- 
sumptive patients, contains a full account of the place and its 
properties, and also some reprinted articles on the Alps in AV inter. 
In the interest ot invalids Mr. Muddock makes a protest which is 
probably not too strong against the employment of German stoves 
m the Davos hotels. 

The handsome volume (8) which contains the second part of the 
liverpool Free Public Library Catalogue, gives ample evidence of 
tho care and pains devoted to the well-being of an excellent in- 
stitution. The considerable improvements which lmve been made 
since the issue of the first part tiro touched upon in tho preface 
contributed by Mr. P. Cowell, the Chief Librarian, under whoso 
supervision the work is published. The “ Directions and Ex- 
planations ’* which follow this will also serve to show that nothing 
lias been neglected in securing tho best method of cataloguing 
that seems attainable, and people interested in the matter may 
do well to study them ns well as tho preliminary remarks. 

The special object of Miss Ridley’s capital contribution to fern 
literature (9) has been to supply the demand for a work show iug 
the decided special features of ferns without an entire description 
of each one. The little book, it should be noted, contains a lull 
description of the necessary technical terms. 

Mr. 0 . Brookfield’s lllustrdted Sporting Glossary (10) consists 
of some of tho most amusing grotesque drawings which wo have 
seen for somo time, given in mock illustration of tho technical 
terms of the racecourse. Thus, “ Bcachamp II. was nowhere ” 
represents an empty course indicated by the simplest means ; and 
“ A well-known noblemau dropped a pony on the race” is ill us- 

(4) Goody Iwo-Shnes, A Facrtimile Reproduction of the Edition of 
176c. With an Introduction by Charles Welsh. London: Griffith &, 
Furran. 

(5) Mission Work among the Indian Tribe* in the Forests of Guiana. 
Ilv tho Kev. W. 11. Brett, 11. A. London : S.P.C.K. New York : Young 
&*Co. 

(6) Shakapeare. The Memorial Theatre Edition. As You Like It. 
Twelfth Night. Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by C, E. Flower. 
London : E. French. 

(7) Danos-Platz as an Alpine Winter Station for Consumptive Patients. 
By J. E. Muddock. With Analytical Notes on the Foul Air, Water, and 
Climate, by Philip Holland. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Paris : 
Gnltgnanl Library. 

(8) Catalogue of the Liverpool Free Public Library. Established by 
/ the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, 1850. Reference Department. 

Part II. Containing the books received from January, 1871, to December, 
2880. Compiled, by Authority of the Council, under the Direction of the 
Chief Librarian. Liverpool : Marples & Co. 

* (9) A Pocket Guide to British Fern s. By Marian S. Ridley. London : 
David Bogus. 

C id) The Illustrated Sporting Glossary. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


trated with absurd literalness. Perhaps the best of all the 
sketches is “ His owner hod little or nothing on.” 

Mr. Moncure Oou way’s volume concerning Carlyle (11) stands 
out distinctly from the several pieces of book-mAking which fol- 
lowed hard upon Carlyle's death. Mr. Conway had the advantage of 
knowing Carlyle well, having brought letters of introduction to 
him when he lirst came to England in 1863, and it is out of notea 
and memories accumulated during his long friendship with Carlyle 
that Mr. Conway's volume has come. “ However inadequately 
transcribed and conveyed,’’ he writes, “ these pages do faithfully 
follow impressions made by bis (Carlyle's) own word and spirit 
upon my mind during an intercourse of nmny years.” Naturally 
there is much matter of interest in Mr. Conway's careful record 
of these impressions, which it is perhaps best to let readers 
become acquainted with for themselves. One part of the 
volurao which has a special interest is the collection of 
extracts from early letters contributed by Mr. Ireland. It is 
perhaps worth noting that Mr. Conway writes at the end of his 
preface that tho Carlyle he remembers is “ a man I can by no 
means identify with any image that can be built up out of his 
Reminiscences. I do not wish to idealize Carlyle, but cannot 
admit that the outcries of a broken heart should he accepted as 
tho man’s true voice, or that measurements of men and memories, 
as seen through burning tuurB, should bo recorded as characteris- 
tic of his heart or judgment.” 

Ilaydu’s Dictionary of l)atcs( 12), of which we luivo now a seven- 
teenth oditiuD, brought down to 1881, needs no comment as to its 
value. It is now, as a matter of fact, more 44 Vincent’s Dictionary 
of Dates ” than Haydn’s, though of courso tho credit of the, original 
idea belongs to Haydn. Tho work was first published in 1841, 
and in 1855 Mr. Viucent was asked, and consented, td supervise n 
seventh edition. “This,” writes Mr. Vincent in his preface, “led 
eventually to my undertaking its thorough renovation, which has 
been effected by long continued labour in revision and in selection 
i 10111 uu abundance of valuable material.*, and now little of tho 
original work remains, the present edition containing twice os much 
I matter as the sixth, published iu 1853.” It is scarcely necessary to 
1 say tlmt, ns it stands, the work is unrivalled as a book of reference, 
and is, in fact, what Mr. Vincent modestly says he has endea- 
voured to niako it — more a digested summary of every department 
of human history limn “ a mere Dictionary of Dates,” 

A sixth edition has appeared of M. Desclianel’s Treatise an 
Natural Philosophy { 13), translated by Mr. Everett, who has also 
acted as editor, and introduced various valuable modifications and 
additions in the latest edition as in previous ones. 

A fourth edition, revised and much enlarged, is issued of Mr. 
Webb's useful volume (14^ devoted to furnishing the owners of 
ordinary telescopes with directions how to use them to the best 
astronomical advantage. 

Mr. Arthur Evershed lias brought out a second series of nine 
etchings from nature of Thames subjects (15) which will he 
welcomed by all lovers of Thames scenery and of the art of 
etching. Mr. Evoi ."bed's method has been this; he “took the 
plates (ready grounded) and needles to the riverside, and made tho 
drawings on the copper directly from nature, ‘biting-in’ subse- 
quently at homo,” a process by which, of course, the subjects 
drawn are reversed in printing. It is giving Mr. Evershed high 
praise to say that his treatment is worthy of tho beauty of the 
subjects he has chosen, among which arcs “Kingston Bridge,” 
“ At Kew Bridge,” and “Syon Houso.” It may bo desirable to 
add that only one hundred copies of this attractive series are 
issued. 

The author of Waitaruna (16) tells us that he has aimed at 
giving homo true pictures of life iu the southern portion of the 
colony of New Zealand as it was a short time ago, and ho seems 
to think that in making the attempt I10 lias broken fresh ground. 
Wc can however assure him, without dispraising Waitaruna — 
which is a lively enough story — that wo have read many books of 
tin. 1 same calibre and dealing with tho same part of tho world. 

Mr. McLintock undertook his translation of Die Ilarzrme (17) 
in consequence of “ a remark in ono ot our leading reviews, that, 
while many hands lmd translated scraps of Heine’s verse, there 
had not been offered to the English public any connected or com- 
plete work*, and the llnsehildcr were suggested as boing suitable.” 
Mr. McLintock s translation is, iu the few passages which we have 
compared with the original, accurate and it runs so well and 
smoothly that wo hope he will receive more than “the very 

(11) Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. London: Chatto &\ 
W nidus. 

(12) Haydn* Dictionary of Date * and (Trover sal Information relating tn 
all Ages and Nations. Seventeenth Edition. Containing the History or 
tho World to the Autumn of 1881. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian nl 
tho Royal Institution of Grout Britain, Ac. Loudon: Ward, Lock, 

& Co. 

(13) Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By A. Privat Pc'.-* 
chtuiei. Translated and edited by J. D. Everett, M.A., &o. Sixth 
Edition. London, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dublin : Blnckie & Son. 

(14) Celestial Object* for Common Telescopes. By tho Rev. T. W. Webb. 
Fourth Edition. Loudon : Longmans Sc Co. 

(15) An Etcher H Rambles. Second Series. The Thames. A Collection 
of Nine Etchings from Nature. By Arthur Evershed. T. Mucluuu, 
Haymarket. 

(16) Waitaruna: a Story of New Zealand Life . By Alexander 
Bathgate. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(17) A Trip to the Brocken. By Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
B. McLintock. London: Macmillan. Liverpool: Adam Holden. * 
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modsrst* amount of approval '* which will induce him “ to con- 
tinixe what it to him a labour of love/' 

Some industrious person has compiled a volume of snippets from 
Thackeray's writings (18;. Why such volumes are compiled, who 
reads them! and what good the* people who read them get from 
them, we are unable to understand. , 

We can do no more than name many treatises on law and new 
editions of well-known works. Among the former are a treatise 
on trade-markB, British and foreign, by Mr. Hardinghnm (19) ; 
an addition to Wilson's Legal Handy books iu tho shape of a 
treatise on the Law of Horses by Mr. C. Morrell (20). To 
the same class belongs Mr. Roscoe's Digest of the Law of Light 
(21L and Mr. Shirley's “ Elementary Treatise on Magisterial Law M 
(22). A second edition has appeared of Mr. Chalmers's *■ Law of 
Bills of Exchange” (23), with added coses, and a chapter on 
" Securities or Bills of Exchange.” A second edition has 
appeared of Peel's u Practice and Procedure in Chancery Actions *' 
(24), while Mr. J. V. Yesey Fitzgerald’s 41 Public Health and 
Local Government Act,” 1875 (25), has reached a third edition. 

It is only necessary to notice the appearance of n ninth edition 
of Willicns Popular Tables (26), and of the twelfth volume of 
Royal Colonial Institute's “ Report of Proceedings *' (27). 


Copies of the Satueday Review Bill of Cbntente will be for • 
warded every Friday Evening by po$t t prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher, 
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Tin reference to our article of last week on “ Vegetarianism/’ Ih\ 
Anna Kings ford complains that our “ confession of ignorance " 
as to whether her thesis hi/ itself obtained for her the dcr/rre 
of M.D. at the Tar is University is calculated to injure her 
in her profession. IVe arc sorry that Mrs. Kinysford should 
have taken seriously what was meant in another manner; and 
we may now tell her that our readers arc probably as well aware 
as ourselves of the high standing universally accorded to the Pm'is 
medical degree , and of the completeness of its guarantee for the 
efficient training of those to whom it is given. 
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TYORfi’S GKE.YT WORKS, “ CHRIST LEAVING tlie 

A-T l*KJETOitl II M.” " CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.” and “ MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH.” each xi l»y an fret ; with “ Dream ol l'j lutc'ii Wile,” ” Chrlatlau Martyr*. ”*c. 
at the PORE QAU.EliV.a& New Bond Street Dully. Ten to Six. la. _ 

T»HK ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of high-class 

A PICTURES, by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, including Ucujamin Constitut'd 
New Picture “ Present* to the Ameer." i* NoW OPEN, at ARTHUR TOOTH & HONS* 
Gallery, b Hay m a rket, o ppo site liei Muj eaty^ Theatre. Adnmwlun. Iu., hielud itig Catalogue. 

ftOOD READING, RECITATION, ORATORY.— A “retired 

V BARRISTER, art Oxford Man, and former Pupil of dhllnjnilBhed Tragcdiunu and 

l. location isle, iuutruct* LADIES and GENTLEMEN, Privately or In Claaaeti. Cierxyuivn. 

llnrriwtprs, and Student* upremlly prepared. Receives or vLita. I.itomry Lectured anti 
Recitation* tt i vcn. Kelmula attended, 'icrmi moderate.— Addrww, Delta, Groevcnor Gallery 
Library, Bond Street, W . 

SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.— The College is 

^ divided into domical and Modern aide*. BOARDERS are taken In the Senior Depart- 
ment by the Ilcad-Maatcr c In . the Junior Department by the Rev. Puitir Crick, M.A. 
Special attention la given to Delicate or llaekwurd Roy*.— For Proapectua, Llat ol Honourb. 

ac. . apply to the Hoad-Maolcr, T. M. Hhojaucy, M.A. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, near HURSLEY, HANTS.— 

* A, U. IlKATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll.. Oxford, prepare. YOUNG DOFS for Public 
School*, Ac. N umber under 'i wenty. Two Ambient Aaoiatant-Maatei-*. The honor la quite 
m the country, uud iu a liealtliy iMiaition. I ull particular* on upplleatlou.— Addreoa. Woolley 
Green, near Romney. 

RHEOLOGICAL, UNIVERSITY, MILITARY," CIVIL 

+ SERVICE, and oilier EXAMINATIONS... PUPI1.S rapidly and sucCMofally nrc- 
nnrrd Terms moderate, liiglieal reierencea.— Addrem,, Rev. W. If. Row LANbhO.v' Great 
Braxtcd, William. 

TJ YEUES,' "South of FRANCE.— An OXFORD M.a 7 , aid 

Barrlalor- «*- 1 ,aw i Marrledh an experienoed and aucewoful Tutor .Maiding in hla own 
Villa, which ia moat beautifully uud healthily altuated, reeelvea SIX PUTILS In delicate 
health, Kj>erlai aiivantfiire* Ibr French convcraatiou — Addreaa, W. Huatir CHATBU, Lea 
Moaaiirn ohi, I l.v^rca (A r ai ),Ifrau u e. 

TNDIAN BOYS. — Rev. R. A. CAYLEY desires to make "a 

HOME ftir Two or Throe (brother* prefrrttd). aged from Eleven to Sixteen, and to nnd 
to Publi c* hehuul with hi* ow n Son*.- J'ur ttrnna. Re., apply Seompton Rectory, Lincoln. 

IT J GH CROFT," gTFaTmINCU 

A * L Mr. ALGERNON RTF, DM AN, M.A. 0»»n„ prepare* a limited number of the 
RONS of GENTLEMEN for Entrance and Scholarship* at Eton, Harrow* Chartvrliouac, and 
the other Public Hchuula. High Croft li on a fine anrl open kite, in the hoalthleat and moat 
beautiful part of Surrey. There 1* a good playground, with tcnnli-courts, Ac., and a large 
heath with crickuUflcld adjoining. The eanltaiy and domeetlo arrangeiuenta an perfect. 
Proa pectua on appljfea tlon. 

A MESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BIOKLEY, Kent 

Bev. EDMUND FOWLS, Author of a vary sucooMful Seriue of Latin and 
Greek School Books, receives THIRTY-THRBB BOYS* under the age of Fifteen, 
to prepare for the Public Schools. 

TJESIDENOE offered in rite House of a Married PROFES- " 

V 8IONAL GENTLEMAN CBarriiter), In the healthleat part of Netting BUI. Would 
wo preparing for the Law. or fer Political Life, and whoa® FOrcntado not reaMein 
Town. Tmna, eoo QuImii tier a nnum , which fee (payable halfrveariv er oHUirar Iu 
advanee^ Indodv* fee. An raperlntendnm profeasional ™ - w ■*****-■ m 
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THE COLSTON SPEECHES. 

rriHE Bristol custom which is associated with the name 
-% of Colbton reproduces a system of College declama- 
tions which has probably become obsolete at the Uni var- 
ieties. The academic disputants were instructed to defend 
opposite sides in some moral or historical controversy, with- 
out previously eomparing notes for the purpose of answer- 
ing one another's arguments. The. more experienced 
orators of the “ Dolphin ” and 11 Anchor " at Bristol can 
scarcely fail to disease the same political questions. To 
expose or to oover the weak points in the polioy of the 
Government is the proper business of the respective 
speakers for the Opposition and the Ministry. The 
annual contest would be still more interesting if care were 
taken that the oomb&tants should be equally matched. 
It seems scarcely fair that Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
James should be pitted against Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Gibson ; but as the balance has inclined the other way in 
some reoent provincial discussions, the advantage which the 
“ Dolphin " may' have had over the “ Anchor ” is perhaps 
not to be grndged. In any case, a vigorous speaker prefers 
the opportunity of attack to the tamer process of apolo- 
getic statement and argument. It was for this reason that Sir 


W. Harcoubt dilated at Glasgow and Carlisle on tho 
alleged errors of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in pre- 
ference to vindicating a domestic policy with which he 
perhaps feels no profound sympathy ; but it is dull work 
to resuscitate the ghosts of dead issues for the purpose of 
exposing their failings. The Land Act, with the prospec- 
tive comments of its authors, aud with the glosses lately 
affixed to it by the Sub-Commissioners, is more present to 
the minds of contemporary politicians than tho treaty of 
Berlin, or even the naval demonstration. Lord Spencer, 
a highly estimable nobleman, bat not a great political 
gladiator, engaged in a conflict with phantoms even less 
substantial than the shadows of the past. His denuncia- 
tion of Fair-trade was directed against fallacies which died 
almost before they were born : — 

Quofl dulcia vita exsortea, et ab ubere raptos 

Abtfculit atra dies, et funare raersit noerbo. 

The Conservative party wifi EbSiteely suffer from Lord 
Spencer’s elaborate attack on Mr. Lowther, who has not 
even been a Cabinet Minister, and who, greatly to his credit, 
declines to dabble in Fair-trade. That the Opposition in- 
cludes in its ranks a oleyer man who has the misfortune to 
believe in Protection is a smaller misfortune than the adhe- 
sion of Mr. Bradlaugh to the Government. Lord Spencer’s 
insinuation that Lord Salisbury shared Mr. Lowther’s 
heresy was fonnded on a mistake. Additional duties on 
luxuries, or, in other words* on French wine and brancly, 
^whether or not snob imposts are expedient, would be com- 
patible' with the strictest principles of Freo-trade. The 
Attgbnnt«Gbneral, indeed, says that his predecessor in 
office lately included corn and meat in the list of luxuries. 
ti If the quotation is accurate, Sir John Holkeb has onoe 
more proved that an excellent lawyer may be a bad 
political economist. No member of tne lato Cabinet has 
• at any time assented to schemes for taxing food or raw 
material. 

y In the tidhrse of a spirited address Sir ^enry Jambs 
unnecessarily hampered himself with the defence of one 
or two startling paradoxes. Referring to the Birming- 
ham maxim that forOe .is no remedy, he justly oon- 
tlbdad that in certain oases, as in that of the present 
oenajRiea of Ireland* there is no remedy bat force. : 


The apparent contradiction is only to be reconciled 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s theory that it was not desirable to 
remedy violence and anarchy by force or by any other 
method as long as disorder facilitated the legislation whioh 
was regarded by the Government as indispensable. Not 
wishing to pledge himself to so remarkable a conclusion, 
the Attorney- General must have left his auc&doe in 
doubt whether rulers should boar the sword itms Be 
was perhaps in a hurry to enunciate the Wul more 
astonishing proposition that Lord Salisbury was* re- 
sponsible for tho Land Bill. It is true that the leader of 
the majority of tho House of Lords could have destroyed 
the Bill on the Beoond reading, and that tho third reading 

E aased with his permission ; bat it scarcely follows that * 
is supporters 11 are estopped from denouncing an Act 
“ whioh they coaid have stayed in its course, but did not." 
From the moment at which iho Bill was introduced it 
became the minimum of concession which Parliament 
could make to the Irish tenants. The Government, and 
not tho Opposition, is exclusively responsible for any in- 
justice which the Act may involve. Lord Salisbury and 
his party rightly judged that tho evil results of defeating 
the Bill wonld be even greater than tho consequences of 
negatively sanctioning a measure of which they dis- 
approved. No Government has a right to fasten on tho 
Opposition the dilemma of voting for a questionable 
polioy, or of defying the combination of a Parliamentary 
majority with a disaffected community. It may be said, 
without disrespect to Sir Henry James, that the part of 
his speech which related to Ifelafcd was less weighty than 
the moderate argument of Mr. Gibson. On the important 
question under discussion the English Attorney-General 
is not an expert. 

Lord Salisbury declined to waste time on the discussion 
of the foreigo policy of the late or preseu t Government. 
As he truly said, tho attention of all men is fixed on Ire- 
land ; and tho prospect is not reassuring. Mr. Gibson’s 
criticism of the proceed *ngs of the Land Commission was 
the more foroible because it was transparently candid and 
studiously moderate. He was undoubtedly justified in his 
disapproval of Jnstice O’ Hagan’s opening speech, though 
it may bo understood how the President of an anomalous 
tribunal should allow .himself to deviate from the 
uniform coarse of judidljl practice. As Mr. Gibson said, 
the monstrous propositlgp laid down by some of the Sub- 
Commissioners are stilfWen to appeal ; bat it is in the 
highest degreo unsatisfW ,ry to find that political partisans 
and agrarian projectors h ve been appointedio offices which 
required the strictest impartiality. Lord Salisbury was 
perhaps scarcely just in attributing to Mr. Gladstone as a 
deliberate purpose tbe spaliation which seems but too likely 
to be the result of his favourite legislative measure. 
Daring the discussion of the Bill Mr. Gladstone frequently 
expressed his belief that the majority of Irish land- 
owners would not be subjected to any loss of income. It 
may be conjectured that be now regards with disapprove 
or uneasiness the administration of tho Adt by the Sub- 
Oommissioners. There is perhaps a difference of prin- 
ciple, as well os of amount, between 95 per cent, and 
75 per cent, of reduction. The smaller penalty is not, Tike 
£ir. Parnell’s recurrence to prehistoric values, a perfectly 
arbitrary transfer of property. Lord Selborxe explicitly 
repudiated the intention of diminishing in any degree the 
total value of Irish land. 

In the expression of his regret that Lord Hartinoton 
had no influence in the Cabinet Lord Salisbury was per- 
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deljbordtely mean his baric to be worse than his bite. He 
ipkj trisb, if jpeiftible, to conciliate his more advanced 
' Buppqr ters, and be ma y think that there is nainore assured 
way of doing this than by insulting every religion in his 
choice of a Minister of Pnblio Worship. With M. Bert 
in office, even a favour done to Che Church would have the 
air of an insult, and M. Gambetta may think that under 
this cover it may be easier for him to cranage ecclesi- 
astical affairs in a spirit of reasonable compromise than if 
h6 had a less violently irreligious' Minister as his lieutenant 
in the department of Public Worship. In the case of 
most men this theory would be too far-fetched to deserve 
a “moment's thought. In the case of M. Gambetta, it 
jutt -stops shorty of being that. There has always 
bean a great deal of finesse about his conduct of 
p flairs, and in this way he may possibly see his 
way to being milder in deed, from the faci that he has 
been so fierce in word. In tho improbable event of this 
theory being true, M. Gambetta will have to run the risk 
that the people whom he hopes to Boothe by the policy he 
adopts towards them may be hopelessly alienated before- 
hand by the language iu which thiB policy will have been 
described. 

The declaration read on Tuesday was exceedingly colour- 
less mon every point except that of the revision of the 
Oonstijbntjon. Upon that point, France is said to have 
“markedher resolution.” The revision is to be “limited,” 
but thefe is to be revision. In other respects tho declara- 
tion might have been made by any Ministry under the sun. 

* The reforms that are promised are not described, or only so 
for described as is consistent with a most convenient degree 
of vagueness. Even Prinoe Bismarck would be willing to 
say that be was anxious to reduce the army, so far as it 
can be done without impairing tho dofensivo strength of 
the oountry ; and Protectionists and Free-traders might 
agree to lighten the burdens which press on agriculture if 
it oan' be done without jeopardising tho finances of France. 
The determination to maintain order while protecting the 
• public liberties is worthy of Napoleon III. In short, M. 
Gambetta seems to havo borrowed the safest platitudes from 
eaoh of his predecessors, in the hope that they would be 
accepted by each section of the Republican party as supply- 
ing some ground for hope that it is to their views that the 
new Minister moauB to give effect. The only resnlt of this 
effort at compromise, or rather at concealment, has boon to 
start a ory, before the Cabinet is a week old, for an inter- 
pellation which shall make it clear what the Government 
is rgafoy going to do. Foreigners may wait to satisfy 
their curiosity on this point until it pleases M. Gambetta 
to sfbw his faith by his deeds ; but his own countrymen — 
or the politicians among his own countrymen — are anxious 
to have some dearer assurance from himself than he has 
yet been pleased to give. That M. Gambetta may be 
willing to give any nnmber of assurances similar in kind 
to his declaration is likely enough, but it will be surprising 
if he is in any hurry to depart from the convenient obscu- 
rity in which he has been pleased to shroud himself. 


MR. BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE. 

OCHDALE has celebrated, with an enthusiasm that 
was graceful becauso it was sincere, the seventieth 
birthday of the popular orator and Cabinot Minister whom 
his memories, his fortune, and his affections havo associ- 
ated with the town of his birth. The workmen in the 
mills long carried on by his family addressed Mr. Bright 
in the morning, and the general body of the townsmen of 
Rochdale paid their tribute to him in the evening. When 
a man has deserved honour by a long, active, and nnsel- 
fish life, it is satisfactory that ho Bhonld receive it, and 
all England is interested in full justice being rendered to 
every statesman oF every party. Naturally, in replying 
to the addresses he received, Mr. Bright reviewed the 
past on which he has loft his mark, and the^ measure^ to 
which he has devoted his energies and his eloquence. 
Free-trade, a cheap press, an extended suffrage, national 
education are the triumphs of his life, and, in part at 
least, the fruit of his personal efforts. To the success of 
every oause ho has taken up ho has brought the aid of 
intense conviction, of sensitive pugnacity, and df an elo- 
quence which, always clear and simple, was stately in its 
more solemn efforts, and was often felicitous in its epi- 
grams. No one doubts that his motives have been pure 
and his conduct disinterested, or that be loved wbat he 


lovfcd m heartily as he hated what he hated. He accepted 
rather than sought the honours of ofiioe, from a desire for 
which he was removed both by his conception of his pro- 
per^, sphere in public life, and by. his singular inaptitude 
for the details of business. In the fifty years over which 
his connexion with politics has extended a great change, 
and in most respects a change for the better, has come over 
England, and he has largely contributed to this ohange. 
The English peoplo is now more numerous, better fed, , 
better paid, a little more educated, and a little more in tel- 1 
lcctually alive than it was when Mr. Bright was young, ( 
and Mr. Bright has done much, so far as any one nerson 
can be said to havo done much, to bring about this happy 
result. It is quite pardonable that, as he surveys in his 
old age what of good has been achieved in his day, he 
should somewhat exaggerate the share which ho and his 
chosen associates have had in the work and good fortunes 
of a nation. To ono of the chief apostles of Free-trade 
it is natural to ascribe exclusively to the triumph of his 
favourite measure the riso in wages which has been 
general oven in rigidly protectionist countries. The habits 
and powers of miud and character which he aotually pos- 
sesses aro all that any statesman can offer for the service 
of tho nation ; and if Mr. Bright has often shown himself 
narrow and even nnfair, it deserves to be reoognized on 
fitting occasions how often ho has shown himself generous, 
public-spirited, and Bincoro. It is not Rochdale alone 
that is ready to pay to Mr. Bright such honour as is 
his due. 

I No public man has been more consistent than Mr. 
Bright. He says and thinks now what he said and 
thought forty years ago. What he was, that he is ; and 
if no one has changed less, no one has grown less. He 
began fighting, and he will end fighting ; aud if he cannot 
hear the din of battle, he cries out until he persuades him- 
self that the battle is raging. He has never got out of the 
way of regarding men and classes with which he was pos- 
sessed when he was fightiug against Protection. To him 
the truths of Free-trade were os clear as the sun at noon, 
and wilful blindness was the only possible cause that he 
could conceive when they were not seen. The land- 
lords resisted Free-trade, and their resistance could only 
be due to a monstrous and innate wrongfulness. Pro- 
tectionists, ho felt assured, could only be Proteotionibts 
because they were either very wicked or very imbeoile. 
This conception of his opponents got into his mind, and 
nothing could over get it out again. At seventy he is as 
perfoctly sure as he over was at thirty that every one who 
differs from him is either a fool or a knave, and he was 
delighted to be able to tell his friends of Rochdale that 
some Scotch farmers who share the preternatural shrewd- 
ness of their race Thought on this head exactly as he did. 
To Mr. Bright all Protectionists are fools, and all are 
English landlords. He remembers the weaker English- 
men with whom he once fought, and never troubles him- 
self about Thiers and Prince Bismarck. His opponents 
are always bad English noblemen, and their worse para- 
sites, and tho Protectionist manufacturers of America dis- 
appear from his horizon because Manchester was once the 
centre of tho Anti-Corn Law League. Once an enemy 
always an enemy is Mr. Brioht's maxim, and be feels a 
virtuous pleasure and a renewed confidence in divine justioe 
when ho sees his enemy suffering. Ho was thrilled with the 
buoyant delight felt by tho reader of a penny novel who 
roaches tho poiut at which the villainous baronet is 
smitten down, when he could assure his Rochdale auftienoe 
that there must be & great aud general fall in rents. Nor 
must an enemy ever bo allowed to claim or obtain justice. 
That landlords should ask for an inquiry whether they 
do not bear an nnfair share of local taxation seemed to 
Mr. Bright a piece of arrogant impudence. That in the 
long run they, and not the farmer, paid these taxes, 
whether fair or nnfair, was quite enough for him. At the 
lowest he can regard them as a sort of war indemnity 
imposed on the class that he has conquered. The Church 
has been only a little less his enemy than the landowners, 
and he retains in old age the conception of the Church 
which be imbibed in the antagonistic home of his infenoy. 
He has been young, and now he is old, and he still believes 
that the ties* which bind the Churoh to the nation aro 
chains forged by despotio monarohs and subtle statesmen 
and priests. Of no one was it ever more true than of Mr. 
Bright that the child is the father of the man. 

All his qualities— hi* true concern for the eufflmog, hie 
earnestness in the expression of his convictions, his dene- 
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r popfcible^ to, OonvitfbB Spaoiflli iiag^tiAtor^ that a larger 
jiufcy on * Spartish wnllfe Js conmtqbt mt^ the treatment 

2 hioh A measured % tne benefit* osnfeEqed on the most 
roared nation.*, *■ 4 * * * * # W * 

Inde^en&ntfjr of cdtamormal interests, the feeling #F 
* a England to Spain is neither unfrieri&lv nor disrespectful. 

S ee the jpestdratfen of the BouuBdfer dynasty the country 
bdSh uniformly tranquil, qnd there has been a con- 
siderable idvanc^in material ^roit>erity. Contrary to 
expectation, the ansurroetidh in Cuba has been finally 
Bupp^paea ; and domestic factions have suspended the 
hostility with which in former times every suocossive 
Government was assailed. The advanoe in political 
wisdom is faithfully represented and forcibly expressed by 
the most eloquent of living Spaniards, who has proved his 
political aptitude by tho lessons which he has drawn from 
experience. Senor Castelau was a passionate advocate, 
not only of the Republican doctrine, which he still 
holds, but of the expediency of overthrowing monarchical 
institutions at the earliest opportunity. When unexpected 
events made him for tho time chief of a Republican 
Government, be at once discarded prejudices which ho 
found to be incompatible with the welfare of the State. 
Having for a few months ruled as dictator, he has ever 
since been the chief of a constitutional Opposition. In a 
lato speech he told his party that they mast pay tho 
penalty of their refusal to obey, during the continuance of 
the short-lived Republic, their own choson leaders. “ You 
u would not/’ ho said, “ support Makqal, and now yon 
“ most submit to Sagasta.” A more general proposition 
was enforced by an admirable illustration. “ Liberty,” 
said Castelar, “ is liko food, but order is the air which wo 
91 breathe. With insufficient food, or even without food, 
41 a man may linger for days, but in tho absence of air liis 
41 life is measured by seconds.” It will bo a cause for 
regret if a man of genius and of unimpeachable honour is 
permanently deterred from taking part in the government 
of his* country by any prejudice against monarchy. If 
Spain prefers a monarchy to a republic, refusal to acquiesce 
in the claim of a majority is a mere superstition. 


THE ST. PAUL’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

T HE relations of the London School Board with tho St. 

Paul’s Industrial School, the degroo in which tho 
Board were bound to inquire into the management of tho 
school, and the zeal or want of zeal which they displayed in 
the dirobargo of such duties os did devolve upon tjiem in 
this respect, are points whioh have been fully broughtbefore 
the public during the past week. The two extreme views 
upon the first of these points are represented by the Chair- 
man of the Board on the one Bide and tho Home 
Siobstaby on the other. Mr. Buxton contends in word, 
though not in deed, that tho St. Paul’s School was not 
under the Board, that its managers have not been appointed 
by the Board, and that generally the Board has no znoro 
control over this particular school than ft has over tho 
forty-seven other industrial schools to which the Board 
sends ohildrou. Thu Home Secretary replies that the St. 
Paul’s School was in everything but name, to all intents 
and purposes, a School Board school. It originated in the 
Sohool Board ; most, if not all, tho original managers were 
members of the Sohool Board ; of late years the Chairman 
of the Industrial Sohool Committee of the Board has 
been the sole manager of the school; and all, or 
almost all, tho children at the school were sent 
there by the School Board. Mr. Buxton has con- 
ceded quite enough to saddle the Board with a very grave 
responsibility when ho says that the St. Paul’s Industrial 
Sohool stands in the same relation to tho Board as any 
other of the forty-seven industrial schools to whioh the 
Board are in the habit of sending children. He will 
hardly contend that, if in his private capacity he were 
guardian to a friend’s children, he would be under no 
obligation to satisfy himself as to the truth of grave 
charges brought against a school in whioh ho had plaoed 
* them. The London Sohool Board stand to the four thou- 
sand children of whom they have taken the charge in the 
relation of guardian to ward. These children have not 
been thrown upon their hands by ohanoe. If they had 
been orphans or deserted children, they would have been 
taken possession of by the Guardians of the Poor. They 
are, for the most part, children* who have parents or other 
relatives alive ; and the Sohool Board have withdrawn them 


from the oare of these parents and other relatives and 1 
sent them to an industrial sohool, in many oases for no 
reason except that they have played truant* We contend, 
therefore, that, if charges of cruelty are alleged against 
any one of the forty-seven industrial sohools to which 1 
children are sent by the London Sohool Board, it is the 
duty of the Board to satisfy themselves whether 
these charges have any foundation. If Mr. Buxton 
had plaoed some orphan nephews at sohool, and heard 
that they were being ill-treated there, he would scarcely 
hold himself exempted from any obligation to 4 make 
inquiry by the circumstance that the sohool was a public 
school or a grammar-school, and we fail to see why the 
London School Board should be exoused from the same 
obligation by the circumstance that an industrial Bohool is 
a voluntary sohool. The question is not what sort of 
school an industrial school is, but whether it is a school to 
whioh the London Sohool Board is in the habit of sending 
children for whose proper bringing up it is .responsible. 4 
If it is, the responsibility of the Board does not ond when 
they have transferred these children from their own con- 
trol to that of the school managers. They are bound tot 
remove them if they have any reason to be dissatisfied with 
the treatment they receive there ; and, if they turn a deaf 
ear to any accusations that may be brought against the 
sohool, they cannot possibly know whether they have 
cause to be satisfied with the treatment or not. 

In what way the duty of the School Board towards 
theso children could be best performed was a different 
question. There was much to bo said in bohalf of the pro- 
posal to refer tho matter to tho Home Secretary, and muoli 
iu behalf of tho resolution of the Board to institute 
an inquiry on their own account. Tho School Board 
wore apparently unwilling to carry out either course 
to its natural conclusion. They did, it is true, pass 
a resolution on tho 6th of October which in effect laid 
the burden of making inquiry on the Home Office, and 
they must by this time have had ample cause to regret 
that they did not leave matters in this position. At tho 
next meeting, however, they rescinded this resolution, aud 
undertook au inquiry on their own account. This change 
of front seems to dispose of the later contention that the 
majority of tho Board were of opinion that the matter was 
ono belonging to the Home Secretary and not to the 
Board. On the 13th of October tho Home Secretary was 
actually seized of the business by tho vote of the Board 
on the previous Thursday. If the Board thought that 
the Home Secretary was the proper person to conduot 
tho inquiry, why did they show such anxiety to take the 
matter out of his hands P The answer to this question 
has been supplied by the letters from Mrs. Berwick 
Miller on the one side and Miss Simoox on the other, 
which have appeared in the Times. It is plain that Mrs. 
Suer, by whom the oharges against the sohtibl were 
brought, belonged to an unpopular minority, and that 
Mr. Scrutton, at whom, in his capacity of sole manager of 
tho sohool, the oharges were virtually levelled, -belonged 
to a popular majority. No one supposes that, if the 
members of this majority had discovered the condition of 
the school for themselves, they would have been less 
anxious to set things to rights than the members of the 
minority. What they could not endure was tha^ the 4 
discovery should have beeu made by the wrong people. ' 
Lot it be granted, however, that the minority m which 
Mrs. Sure is included deserves the dislike in which 
it is held by the rest of the Board, and that the motion 
asking the Home Secretary to take the school in hand 
was oarried — as indeed it is pretty dear from Mrs. Fenwick: 
Miller’s letter that it was — by a bit of sharp practice. 
This does not alter the foot that, in this particular instance, 
the nnpopular minority was in the right, and thd* the 
motion whioh was only carried by an accidental majority — 
obtained after the greater part of the members had left the 
room — was a motion whioh the Board would have done 
well to vote unanimously. So anxious, however, were the 
Board not to have any hand in invoking the action of the 
Homo Office, that on the 13th of October they actually 
took the trouble to resoind the motion whioh had been 
carried the week before, though they had already heard 
from Mr. Lussinoton that the inquiry had been ordMfSZ 
before the arrival of their letter. Thus, as Sir Wuajax 
Harooubt puts it, 44 the majority of the Board determined j 
u to take the matter into their own hands, and themselves • 
“ to undertake an investigation .... at the toy time 
“ that the Home Office had completed its mqtl&v iafl 
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that opinion is certainly not to ran counter to views gene* 
rally accepted by English statesmen and eoonomiste. The 
danger usually lies the othor way— lest yiewstand opinions 
and systems suitable for , a free country should bo indis- 
creotly applied to a country in which all the conditions* 
are so essentially different. Sir Thomas Munro's remark, 
penned sixty years ago, that “ Every man writes as much 
“ as be can and quotes Montesquieu and Hume and Adam 
“ Smith, and speaks as if we were living in a country 
41 where people were free tad governed themselves,*’ is 
not entirely inapplicable to some, at all events, of the 
English officials in India of the present day. And as to 
the English merchants in India, their personal interests 
are no entirely opposed to the retention of any duties on 
British goods of ? really protective character, that when 
we see them opposing the repeal of import duties, as was 
done by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta and 
Madras in 1879, we may be certain either that the 
actual injury to trade caused by tho duties has been so far 
inappreciable, or that the objections to dispensing with them 
arc such as to outweigh tho advantage of the relief to 
trade. The latter was the view taken by the members of 
the Governor-General's Council who dissented from the 
reduction of duties carried out in 1879. One of these 
gentlemen expressly guarded himself against the impu- 
tation of sympathizing with “any form of taxation in 
“ India whioh operator in dofiance of the fundamental 
44 principles of British commercial policy, and fosters 
44 local industries by restrictions on other classes of Her 
44 Majesty’s subjects,” basing his opposition to the repeal 
of the duties entirely on the financial exigencies of tho 
time and on the danger of exciting political discontent by 
parting with a source of revenue which was not un- 
popular, with the oertainty of having to substitute for it 
at no very distant date some unpopular form of direct taxa- 
tion. Tbe other dissents proceeded upon very similar lines, 
only one of them, that of Mr. Whitley Stokes, indicating 
the slightest tendency to support the duties on tbe ground 
of protection ; and even here the sort of protection which 
waa incidentally referred to was protection, not against 
low prioes, but against adulterated goods. But this argu- 
ment found no eoho in tho Minutes of Mr. Stokes’s col- 
leagues, who considered a financial year in which the 
estimated receipts fell short of the estimated expenditure 
by more than a trillion to be an unsuitable time for 
44 parting with or reducing any source of revenue which 
44 is so easily realized as the import duty on cotton goods.” 

The Marquess of Hartinoton did not fail to condemn the 
inopportuneness of the measure ordored by his prede- 
eeasor, but he omitted to state the real reasons whioh 
rendered that measure inopportune ; and he passed on at 
once to the difficulties with whioh the Government have to 
contend, owing, as he implied, to the heterodox opinions 
prevalent in India on the subject of trade. It is not im- 
probable that this view of the caao has been impressed 
upon Lord Hautington’s mind ; for a suggestion that the 
whole of the opposition inlndia to the repe^ of the duties 
- originated in protectionist views was put forward at the 
India Office during the controversy in 1879, although 
a majority of tbe Secretary of State's Counoil on that 
occasion joined with the dissentient members of tho 
Governor- General’s Council in disapproving the action of 
the Viceroy. But the suggestion is at variance with tho 
facts, and ought not to mislead any one who has studied 
the history of the question. The truth is that in this 
matter the leaders of English politics on both sides, 
acting in deference to what thoy regard as the exigencies 
of their respective parties, have taken a course ' 
whioh no prudent statesman would have adopted 
who considered himself free to deal with the question on 
its merits. The Indian duties on cotton goods are 
evidently doomed. Tbe resolution which has just beoa 
issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as an- 
nounced in the Times 9 telegram on Monday last, shows 
that the duties on grey goods cannot bo rotained iu their 
, present form. The remainder of those d u ties will probably 
be swept away in the next Budget ; and, if we may judge 
• of the future from the experience of the past, it is not 
.unsafe to affirm that the surrender of the duties upon the 
>higher classes of goods, to which at the present moment 
no protective character can be justly assigned, is merely a 
.question of time. With these last-mentioned duties will 
probably disappear tho remainder of the import duties 
upon other articles of commerce. The meaning of all this 
is to cut off from the receipt side of the Indian Budget a 


source df income whioh a few years ago yielded an annual 
revenue of two and a half millions ; and if in a few years 
more the abolitionists of tbe opiut% trade are allowed* to 
have their way, the Indian Finance Minister will fhal his 
revenue diminished altogether by a sum not for short of 
eleven millions. These are serious considerations. They 
seem to us to show that, whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of the Paucx Minister’s 44 Hands Off " 
policy iu connexion with foreign affairs, it might be most 
expediontly applied to all future assaults upon the Indian 
Exchequer. j 


NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 

T HE public will bo apt to receive the announcement that 
it is really in contemplation to provide a fresh block 
of the permanent concentrated Pnblio Offices with the in- 
credulity naturally engendered by a quarter of a oentury 
of promise, procrastination, postponement, and ruinous 
makeshift. Even the present movement has to appeal for 
its justification to tho Report of a Seleot Committee now 
four years old, and due to Mr. Baillie Cochrane, in the 
days of those scapegraoo Tories, when the death of 
Sir James Lindsay and the dangerous illness of Lord 
Eustace Cecil had concentrated a Tittle languid attention 
on tho sanitary shortcomings of tho War Office iu 
Pall Mall. If the condition of tho War Office as ex- 
posed by that inquiry justified tho worst surmises, an 
equally disgraceful state of things was shown to exist 
at the Admiralty, whioh had long overgrown its stately, 
but inconvenient, Houbo of Pillars in Whitehall; and, 
after having established and disestablished a colony in 
Somerset House, had annexed, with a due regard to their 
espeoial unfitness for official purposes, a whole town of 
private houses in Spring Gardens. 

So it » a War Office and an Admiralty whioh we are 
now to have, and Mr. Lefevre deserves much commenda- 
tion for reaching this conclusion. Mr. Cochrane’s Com- 
mittee abstained from pledging itself to a special site ; but 
the drift of its Report virtually left the choice open 
between two, either of which, after those long years of 
waiting, the United Services and tbe public iu general would 
very thankfully accept from a paternal Government. One 
was tbe familiar Great 'George Street site, reaching up to 
tho new Foreign Office, at which so many successive 
Governments have been nibbling in the way of petty 
purchases made in the most expensive happy-go-luoky 
fashion which officialism could devise. The other 
one, alsq in the neighbourhood of Whitehall and of 
St. James’s Park, may bo generally described as the actual 
Admiralty, with its curtilage, comprising the beehive of 
temporary offices about Spring Gardens, and reaohing up 
to Biddulph’s Bank. The last-named aitea is v the one 
selected for the two offices, whioh will thus be contracted 
in proximity to each other and to the Horse Guards ; the 
War Office immediately adjoining the latter, and the 
Admiralty standing to the northward. In passing, let us 
drop a word of congratulation on the eollapBe of the mis- 
chievous delusion which was at one time egging our 
authorities on to the resolve of building at least the War 
Office upon the Embankment at the bottom of Whitehall 
Place. V 

The official announcement whioh has been sent to the 
newspapers concludes with a sentence whioh has, we oon- 
oludo, been modelled, as far as the difference of languago 
permits, upon M. Gambetta’s programme. ” It is intended 
” that the architectural features of the new building shall 
“ be subordinate to its main purpose of a great public 
“ office, and not the determining course [oausej of its fo- 
“ torior arrangements ; but the frontage to Whitehall, and 
to the Parade, and that looking np tbe Mall, will afford 
“ opportunities for well-proportioned and handsome 
“ fa9ados.’\ This rather meaningless outburst of pompons 
commonplaces has put the Times into a condition of hila- 
rious excitement so dangerous as absolutely to impair our 
contemporary’s memory — we hope not for long. “ Lord 
“ Palmerston,” it exclaims, 11 was amply justified in de- 
44 daring that he would * have nothing mediaeval * when 
“ tbe new Foreign Office was built ; and Mr. Barry’s baj^ 

44 ing, though it is open to criticism on many grouEte, 

41 is at least not absurd.” This is pleasant news ffcm 
Fairyland ; but the whole world, we should imagine, witkjj 
the one exception of the Times , knows that the Foreign 
Office was not built by Mr. Barrt, but by Sir Gilbert 
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Scott. The story of the Battle of Styles over that 
architect* whom both £des accepted, and who was willing, 
with ^differing feelings, to serve either, is not so obscure 
nor so very far off as to have become one of the things 
which had better be forgotten by the critic who claims to 
instruct ns in the history of London architecture. 

In itself the statement involves bo obviouB a truism as 
to hpd to the well-grounded inquiry, why was it put thero P 
Every Minister, every Committee of Judges, and every 
arolnteot who has ever been concerned about any public 
building has pronouncod, and we have little doubt in good 
faith, that the main purpose of that building should bo its 
“ determining course [causo].” Successive conditions 
of oompetition or tender for offices or law courts have 
been bnrdensomely fussy on this head, and if the result 
has not in all cases responded to the trouble taken, 
the misadventnre must not bo sought in the deficient 
good will, but in the incapacity of those who were re- 
sponsible for the failure. Why, then, this superfluous 
profession of good intentions which no man was prepared 
to challenge P The virtue is too ostentatious not to bo 
suspicious, and the declaration, coming from official lips, 
too goody not to lead to the inference that something 
unexplained must be lurking behind. Cynical bystanders 
who think they can read between the lines may be tempted 
to offer their revised version of the paragraph in these 
terms. “ The offices will bo planned and carried out by 
“ the officials of the department, without inviting the aid 
“ of any trained and eminent architect, and then it will 
“ be easy to stick some details taken from the stock books 
“ kept in the office upon the two principal fronts.” People 
have not, we hope, forgotten the Post Office fiasco, when 
the gigantic annexe provided on tho other side of St. 
Martin*s-le- Grand by the official surveyor proved to bo so 
deplorably commonplace and ugly that Mr. Fergusson was 
called in in hot haste to overlay it with something de- 
serving of tho name of architecture. The world has been 
moving fast sinco thoso days, and tho time may have come 
when it was considered safe to adventure a similar experi- 
ment on public patience. 

x r r . “ . : = 

* 

SMOKE. 

T HE Exhibition of smoke-consuming apparatus which 
has so long been promised will Boon bo opened, 
and this prospect gives unusual intcrost. to part of Sir 
Frederick Bramwkll's address as Chairman of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. Thero is no question upon which 
it is more necessary to be sure of the facts boforo at- 
tempting to deal further with it by legislation. Nothing 
would be gained by adding another examplo to the list 
already ^too long of statutes which enforce directions .which 
are not obeyed by penalties which are not inflicted. If 
we wish to avoid this, we must be very careful not to rest 
tho case on wrong grounds, or defend a smoke-prevention 
Act by arguments derived from, a state of things which 
exists only in imagination. 

Sir Frederick Beam well dismisses very peremptorily 
the conSnon theory that, if manufacturers did but know 
| their own interest, they would make their furnaces 
consume all the smoke they produce. This notion rests 
on the supposed fact that, if a manufacturer allows 
smoko to escape from his ehimney, ho must bo wasting a 
large quantity of solid fuel. Instead of passing into his 
furnace as heat it passes into the atmosphere as smoke. 
Some slight doubt has always rested upon this statement, 
since, if it were true, it is strange that so few manufacturers 
should be sufficiently alive to their own interest as to intro- 
duce the necessary improvements into their farnaoes. 
When all allowance has boon made lor tho difficulty of 
getting sufficiently intelligent men to feed the new ap- 
paratus properly, and for the higher wages which a careful 
stoker would be able to command, it Boems hardly likely 
that, if there were nothing but tho ordinary dislike 
of change to be overcome, more manufacturers would 
not have been found, to try tho experiment. Sir 
jKhidxkiok Bramwkll makes it clear why they have 
33^ done so. The prevention of smoko depends 
almost universally on a very free admission of air above 
irthi6 fuel. When this is secured, tho combustion of smoko 
will be rcsy ; but it is by no means certain that by this 
an unnecessary amount of air will not be passed 
through the fire. In this way the manufacturer would 
undoubtedly save the few pounds per ton of unconsumed 


carbon wbioh now pass into the air as smoke; but in 
doing so he would sustain a much greater loss of heat. 
Consequently Sir Frederick BramwEll is not at all sure 
that a manufacturer who declines to alter his furnaco0 f 
and risks all tho penalties the law oan denounce against 
him, is so great a fool as is commonly thought. H/ 
would not get as ipuoh heat from bis coal by the new- 
apparatuB as bo gots from it by clinging to the old. He 
would burn up every atom of the coal he uses, instead 
of, as now, allowing a fraction to escape unoonsumed; 
but the heat produced by the coal thus thoroughly burnt 
up would be less than that produced by tho imperfectly 
consumed coal. 

This is cortainly bad nows for all of us who are not 
manufacturers. So long as it could be pointed out to 
manufacturers that it was their own pockets, not the 
lungs or eyes of their neighbours, that they were asked to 
think of, there was at least a chance that the desire to 
save money would in tho end ovor power the disliko to 
change which makes even the substitution of new furraces 
for old a matter of gennine annoyance. But, if Sir 
Frederick Buamwelt. is right, tho appeal to self-interost 
must for tho future be given up. The manufacturer who 
couBumos his own smoko may bo more patriotic and dis- 
interested than his neighbours, but ho is not neces- 
sarily wiser than they. Consequently, when tho Legis- 
lature insists upon his making such alterations in his 
furnaces as will prevent the smoke from passing un- 
consumed into the air, it is not Bimply compelling him 
to consult his own pocket. Instead of being in tho end a 
richer man for obeying the law, he may really be a poorer 
one. Wo do not say that tho Legislature ought for that 
reason to forego making its appeal. A man has no right 
to create a nuisance because lie is richer by reason of it. 
The question is really one of degree. The point to bo 
considered is whether tho gain to the community will bo 
groater from the suppression of tho nuisauco or from the 
continuauco of tho industry which gives rise to it. There 
arc trades so important that tho country cannot afford to 
see them hamporod by tho restrictions which can alone 
mako them really harmless. For example, Sir Frederick 
| Bramwell told tho Society of Arts that tho by-products 
of gas manufacture aro becoming so valuable that it 
will shortly become doubtful whothor those products 
should not bo considered us tho primary object of 
manufacture, and tho gas itself as the by-product. In 
dealing with an industry of which this can be said, it is 
plainly impossible to think only of the persons who are 
annoyed by tho smoko given oat in the production of ga.«. 
Some process of give and tako must bo resorted to which 
may ensure that, if tho smoke canuot bo altogether clono 
away with, it shall at least bo brought within due boutids. 
Tho moro difficult, however, it is found to interfere with 
existing industries, the moro essential it is not recklessly 
to incroasn their number. Tho injury done by tho intro- 
duction of smoko, or of the chemical vapours which aro 
often far worse than smoke, into a neighbourhood which 
has hitherto boeu free from them, is far greater than can 
be done by their multiplication in a neighbourhood which 
is already familiar with them. In tho latter case tho in- * 
habitants aro in a measure acclimatized to tho nuisance^ 
and they have often gone to live in the district of their 
own free choice. In tho former case tho evil comes upon 
temperaments that have not been trained to endure it, and 
upon people who have fixed themselves in the district with 
no thought that it would be pollutod in this way. It would 
be no hardship for Parliament to say that no manufactories 
Bhall be sot up in u neighbourhood whore they do not 
already oxist, unless the owners would consont to use tho 
most effectivo apparatus for consuming their own smoke. 

In this way, if the law did nothing to clear tho sky or 
restore vegetation, it would, at all events, do nothing 
to destroy them where they are still to bo foaud. 

As regards domestic fires, Sir Frederick B ram well 
alleges another objection to tho use of smoke-con- 
suming grates. In a dwelling-houso ho poems to think 
that the alternative lies between close stoves and open 
fireplaoes, and he gives a weighty reason for pre- 
ferring the opon fireplace to tho close stove, notwith- 
standing tho injury which its* employment inflicts upon 
tho atmosphere. “Tho natural man,” ho says, “cs- 
11 pecially if he is poor, sparingly fed, and iusulii- 
“ oiently slothed, objects to ventilation because he fear* 

“ draughts.” With un open fire ho mast have at leant 
so mnoh ventilation as will allow the Bmoke to go 
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up tho chimney. If he used a closo stove, bo would 
be able to close up bis rooms much more completely 
against draughts, arftd tho more accustomed ho grow to 
the greater heat thereby produced, the more disinclined he 
would bo to lessen it by letting in tho outer air. Sir 
Fbkdkmok Buamwell maintains that the inhabitants of 
London, smoky as tho air they breathe may he, have a 
healthier look thatl the inhabitants of cities where tho 
atmosphere is far clearer, but where, from the use of closo 
stoves, there is no officio lit ventilation. If wo can get a 
dear atmosphere with ventilation, by all moans lot ns haVe 
it But, if the ohoico lies between breathing abundance of 
smoky air and breathing very little clear air, Sir Fuudkiuck 
Beam well is in favour of tho former alternative. It is an 
original and snggestive way of stating the case, and it is 
to bo hoped that tho Exhibition which is shortly to begin 
may produce some invention which, while preventing tho 
w&Bte of fuel in domestic grates, may not sacrifice tho free 
ventilation which that waste has hitherto socurod. 


BOSMINI. 

I T is certainly strange, as n writer in the Fortnightly Review 
observes, that the life of ho remarkable a man as Antonio 
Rosmini should have remained till now unwritten. It is no 
doubt partly duo, as he suggests, to the fact that Rosmini, while 
conspicuous alike as a patriot, philosopher, and Church reformer, 

“ baa tho misfortune to be, on the one hand, a Catholic priest ; 
and, on the other, an Italian ” ; while moreover ho incurred, as a 
Catholic priest, the suspicion of Italian patriots, and as a liberal 
and reforming priest the more than suspicion of the party headed 
by the Jesuits and their friends which was dominant in tho Church 
under the late Pope. To these moro general drawbacks may 
be added, as helping to account for his name being bo little I 
familiar in England, that philosophical speculation doeB not** 
usually attract any special interest, for its own sake, in this 
country, and it is chiefly as a philosophical thinker that KoBmini 
will be permanently rememborod beyond the limitB of his own 
communion. We believe it is true, though Mr. Davidson, 
the author of the article referred to, does not say so, that 
an English translation of his more iinpoztant works is now 
in course of preparation by mombors of his Order, and this 
when competed will no doubt both deserve and command 
the attention of competent critics. Meanwhile there is much 
worth noting in the character and carom* of Rosmini, apart 
from the twenty-four bulky volumes, the variouR essays and 
ascctioal works, and the 10,000 letters which &UeBt his literary 
activity. In the immediate objects to which his life was devoted 
he must be said in the main tohavo failed, though his failure may 
well be counted preferable to whut many men would deem success ; 
how far his wider schemes for renewing the intellectual and moral 
energies of his Church may yet bear fruit it- would be premature 
to determine. In some respects his position may seem to bear a 
superficial resemblance to tho later experiences of Father Ourci, 
but there is little really in common between them beyond an 
earnest and honest desire to promote the cause of spiritual progress 
and reform. Ourci during tho greater part of his life was a Jesuit 
of the most reactionary type, and for many years conductor of the 
Civiltd Cat t otic a, whereas Rosmiui had been from his boyhood a 
keen philosophical inquirer, and entered the pflesthood with the 
deliberate aim of doing all that in him lay to reform abuses in the 
current theological teaching and political action of the Church. 
At the same time he wab from firnt to last strictly submissive to 
ecclesiastical authority ; and while he desired the unity of Italy, 
according to his own programme, was nut prepared to contemplate 
* the sacrifice the temporal power of the Pope, though it is of 
course quite possible that further experience and observation — 
be died in 1855 — might have materially modified his views on 
thiB and other political questions of tho day. But his great object 
was to penetrate to the fundamental principles of political no 
less than of philosophical and theological science, and among his 
earliest c&b&vs were those eventually amplified into the two large 
works on tne Philosophy of Right and the Philosophy of Politics . 
But for any practical application of his principles whethor in 
Church or State be wob dependent on the concurrence— which 
at one time he hod good grounds for reckoning upon — of Pius IX., 
and it is not the least part of the interest attaching to his 
chequered course that it sheds so curious a light at once on the 
better and the worse side of the peculiarities of that strange 
pontificate. 

Antonio Rosmini was born of a noble Italian family, at 
Royereto in the Tyrol, in I797,and was therefore nearly fifty years 
old at the accession of Pius IX. ; but bis previous life bad been very 
fax from an inactive one- He was ordained priest in 1821, and for 
-several years before and after his ordination devoted himself to the 
diligent study, not only of Christian fathers and schoolmen, but of 
the Greek philosophers, and of Buch modern authorities as Ixubnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Scbelling, and Hegel among the Germans ; Descartes 
and Condillac among the French ; Reid, Stewart, and Locke 
among English writers. In 1826, when in bis thirtieth year, be 
removed from a Rovereto to Milan, in order to take steps fbr 
beginning* bis greht work, which comprised, as ^re have seen, thd 
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intellectual reform of tho current theological education by iOppty- 
ing for it a sounder philosophical basis, and the eoolasiasfioqMpd 
political regeneration of Italy and of the Church, which last 
design was to be aided by the institution of a be# Order, 
destined to serve as the leaven of future society. During Ids 
two years at Milan accordingly he published the first of -his 
Opm oli Filosofici, and took counsel with bis energetic friandand 
coadjutor, Father Lowenbruck, as to the foundation of the content* 
plated Order. From Milan be went in 1 828 to Domodostola, wlfere 
there is now ono of the principal houses and noviciates of the 
“ Institute of Charity,’' as it is technically termed, and flayed 
several 1 months there in almost entire solitude, which be employed 
in drawing up bis Rule and continuing his philosophical labours. 

To Domodossola bo again returned in 1830 after spending a year 
and a half in Romo, where he received friendly welcome mad 
encouragement from the successive Popes Leo XIII. and Pius 
VIII., and formod an intimate acquaintance with Cardinal 
Oappellari. afterwards Gregory XVI. His reputation was at once 
established by the appearance during this period of his. New* 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas in four volumes, which soon hea|fiae ; ^ 
a text-book in ecclesiastical Beminarios, even those conducted 4 W 1 
tho Jesuits, who had uot yet seen reason to suspect the hbreticpl 
virus which thoy found it convenient later on to discover there. 
The new Order was regularly founded and domiciled in £830, 
both at Domodossola and Trent, by invitation of the Bishop, 
though not yet formally approved at Rome. But in propor- 
tion as Rosmiui booime better known, bis reforming seal 
roused the suspicions of the Austrian Government, and in 1837 
he removod to the lovely village of Strega, on the Logo Maggiore, 
in Italian territory, where a large bouse of his Order still crowns 
tho hill. Two years later tho formal authorization of the Holy See 
was accorded to his new Society. For tho next ten years there 
was little to disturb the oven tenor of Rosmini'B life and literary 
labours, except tho somewhat vehement attack of Gioberti on bis 
44 philosophical errors,” to which he replied with force and dignity. 
But in 1848, the year of revolutions, the final and most troubled 
period of his life began. Hitherto he had studiously avoided or 
declined all ecclesiastical preferment, nor had be ever cared to 
remind his old and intimato friend Pope Grogory XVI. of his 
promise to give him a bouso for the Order in Rome. But now 
Gregory XVI. was gathered to his fathers, and a new Pope, tile 
idol of young Italy, and seemingly the very man to carry out 
Rosmim's projects of liberal reform, reigned in his stead. When, 
therefore, he was requested by Cardinal Castracane to draw un 
a plan of a Constitution to be submitted to the Pope, he did 
not hesitate to respond to an invitation so entirely harmonizing 
with his own strong belief in the merits of constitutional govern- 
ment. * 

It is not necessary to examine in detail here the form of Rosmini's 
Constitution in Accordance with Social Justice , with an appendix on 
Italian Unity, which never attained even a passing historical im- 
portance, as Pius IX. had already, before receiving it, granted a 
Constitution to his subjects, in some respects differing very 
widely from it. A greater importance attaches, both in itself 
and lrom the circumstances, to tho little work published about 
the same time on tho Five Wounds of Holy Church, the title and 
main purport of which at least will be familiar to our readers. 
Suffice it to say here, that Rosmini wished the bishops to be elected 
by tho clergy and laity of the diocese, and to hold frequent synods, 
and take a more active and personal part in the training aid 
supervision of their clergy ; while he desired to see a .much 
more efficient system of instruction of the laity in religious' know- 
ledge, and tho substitution of the vernacular for Latin m the public 
services of the Church. This work was read in manuscript by 
Pius IX., and was in fact published, though Mr. Davidson does 
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who were anxious just thou to secure the sanction and co-operatioil 
of the Pope in their conflict with Austria. This office, however^ 
which was never much to his taste, os his views were not 
in thorough accord with those of the Ministry at Turin, be 
resigned alter two months, but remained in Rome, where the 
Pope had received him most graciously and formally notified 
bis intention of making him a Cardinal. But the brier dnuna of 
Papal liberalism, and with it Rosmini's day of grace at Rome, 
was rapidly hastening to a close. It bad been determined to make 
him Secretary of State in Rossi's Ministry, when on November 15, 
1848, Rossi was brutally assassinated, and shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed the Pope's flight to Gaeta, whither Rosmini, with more fidelity 
than discretion, followed him. It is idle now to inquire how fits 
the catastrophe might have been averted if Pius IX. bad been 
willing to be guided sooner and more thoroughly by the counsels 
of Rosmini, who had strongly condemned h» refusal to allow the 
Papal troops to. take part in the war against Austria. After the 
murder of Rossi and the flight to Gafita the opportunity fbr con- 
ciliation was past, and the pontiff, frightened and perplexed, 
turned to very different advisers. Antonelli, who him alp 
been jealous ot Rosmini, naturally enough used all bis infl 
now to get him out of the way, in which he was heartUy 1 
by the King of Naples, who bad bis own reasons for distrusting 
ardent and single-minded a reformer. In January 2849 RoininWl 
quitted Gaeta Tor Naples, and on bis return four months afterwards 
met with so cold a reception from the Pope that he made but a short 
stay, iuuI In the following October retired to his old home at Stwsa, 
•where the next and last six years of bis life were spent in 
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#lmt thenceforth his political career woe at an end. Nor was 
• 9 kave . seen $ hat the Pope had publicly announced 
h*s retention of raising him to the purple at too next promotion, 
(rat this design was equally offensive to his political and theological 
enemies! the Austrian Government and the Jesuits, whose influ- 
ence was now paramount at Rome. Pius accordingly allowed 
himself to he induced, by a wholly unprecedented and we may 
l&ope unwilling stretch of prerogative, to revoke the nomination, 
and pot only so, hut also to allow both RosmiuVa constitutional 
work; complied L' his own guidance at the express roquost of 
Gardfyal Oaetracane, and the Cinque Piaghe , published by his own 
command after he had read and approved it, to be condemnod by 
the pongregation of the Index. It is true that the Pope, to do him 
justice, refused to go further than this, and that when the Jesuits 
professed to have detected all sorts of damnublo heresies in 
Rosmini’s works, he firot enjoined silenco upon them till a full 
examination had taken place, and eventually issued a sentence of 
entire acquittal from the charge. This tardy suppression however 
x of an indictment equally malignant and propostorous, aimed as well 
^at^us nascent Institute as at his voluminous works, only camo 
ab&nfc a year before his death, on July i, i8 SS 


It has not, of 
disarmed, the hostility of 
[ourished in spite of them, 


^course* diminished, though it has r 

his Jesuit assailants, but the Order haB A f 

and has spread both in Italy and in England, whore it has planted 
SfcvOTal colleges and religious communities. Tbo rule is more 
elastic than that of the older Religious Orders, allowing more of 
individual liberty to its members, and being designed rather to 
further the parochial and educational work of the Church than 
to enforce a rigid monasticism. It is perhaps on this account 
that, out of the founder's own country, it 1 ms found accept- 
ance chiefly, if not exclusively, in England. Whether his 
philosophical system will find equal acceptance here, whon pre- 
sented in an English dross, remains to bo seen, and is too 
wide a question to enter upon at the end of an Article. But 
it is noteworthy that, his Protestant, or apparently Agnostic, 
critic in the Fortnightly Review accords to it high praise os 
4t in very many respects the most profound that has yet ap- 
peared and the best adapted for bringing intelligent harmony 
into the present chaos of conflictiug opinions.” lie considers it 
indeed “ oetter fitted than auy other weapon to ho/’ as its author 
meant it to be, “the Excahbur of the Catholic Church,’' but to 
his own judgment it commends itself, not in consequence but in 
spite of its “theological drawbacks,” as being “by lhr the noblest 
original monument of human thought roared by any one person in 
modem times, towering above oven thoso of Kant, Ilogel, and 
Comte.” 


INTERNATIONAL ROD Y-SN ATCli I N G. \ 

S OME American citizens seem to have a singular lovo of disin- 
terring dead bodies and removing them from the places whore 
they were deposited by the friends and relations of the departed. 
It is not long since all that was mortal of the late Mr. Stewart, a 
successful tradesman, was secretly dug up and carried off, nor are 
we aware that the relics have even now Leon recovered and 
restored. Mr. Stewart was probably by descent a Scotchman, yet 
we deem it an improbable theory that Professor Blackie and other 
Caledonian patriots have combined to remove his ashes to the land 
of the mountain and tho flood. Some of the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, however, aro eager to carry tho bones of William 
Penn from their English grave to the Stale which Penn founded, 
and to bury them in the midst of a city where it is supposed that 
their presence will raise the moral tone of tho public. There is 
sosieiMng of ancient Greek sentiment in this proposal. About the 
time of the Persian — or was it tho Peloponnosiau war P— an oracle 
commanded the Athenians to bring back the mighty hones of their 
great locq) hero, Theseus, and to bury thorn in Athenian soil. 
According to the tradition, Theseus died in exile in Syros, und his 
^ posthumous restoration to Attica was a kind of amends to his 
memory. In the same way the removal of the dust of Dante from 

v tho tomb 

On Ravenna sands, in the shade 
^ Of Ravenna pint's, 

to IJorenoe, would be a kind of dilatory amend b made by that 
City to the memory of her most illustrious oxile. The reinter- 
ment of Napoleon in Paris was tho most famous modern example 
of ah honourable disturbance of the repose of the dead. All these 
site examples of the restoration of an exile to the country which 
regrets him. We can understand the French sentiment about 
Napoleon:— 

Though more than half the world was his, 

He died without a rood liis own, 

And borrowed from his enemies 
Six foot of ground to lie upon. 

So Thackeray rhymed. And it was natural that the French 
shofild wish to transport their hero from a remote and hostile 
island- to the capital of the nation which, for a moment of historic 
tii^vhe made tne foremost in the world. 

Pennsylvanian desire to bring back the ashes of Penn to 
Pennsylvania does not seem to us to have quite the some senti- 
— trial excuse. Penn, after all, was an Englishman, and he died 
Us own eountay, among his own people, among friends of his 
own, religion. Among them, too, he was buried. “ He is sur- 
\ two wives and five children, and many of his moat 
is," say the trustees of “Jordan's Estate,” the plot. [* 




of ground in which Penn is interred. A Buckinghamshire man 
and a Quaker, ho is buried in a Quaker burial-ground, in a quiet 
field of his native land. Why should ho not be allowed to remain 
there, especially as lha members of the Society of Friends and 
the trustees of tho cemetery nro anxious that his grave and the 
grave of his wives should not bo violated, even by the pious 
bauds of Pennsylvanians P We confess that wo think tho cir- 
cumstances which justify interference with the last resting-places 
of men are rare ; and it is not without regret that we read of in- 
vasions even of ancient barrows, and of modem pickaxes at work 
above tho sleeping head of the King of Mon. 

The PennsylvaniftiiH, or some of them, including tho Mayor and 
Council of Philadelphia, take a different view of tho case. Tho 
lion. George L. Ilarrison, who camo to Englnnd as represen- 
tative of . Pennsylvania, haB published a pamphlet, in which he 
argues his case and produces a number of documents. Mr. 
Harrison complains that “ nowspaper influence has been allowed 
on one side, to tho partial oxclusiou of the other.” Tho fact is that 
both he and his opponents, tho Trustees of Jordan's Mooting House, 
have written letters on tbo topic of Penn's remains in tho Times . 
The rather unhappy thought of removing Penn’s body from 
England to America occurred, two or three years ago, to a Phila- 
delphian citizen resident in England. “ Tho Bamo party,” os Mr. 
Harrison says, Iwidgered the United States Minister and the 
President of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and at last 
moved tho Legislature of tho Stuto. Wo very much wish this 
Philadelphian citizen had sought out Home less invidious method 
of displaying his burning patriotism. lie might have known that 
Englishmen personally interested in Penn would oppose the 
project of tampering with his grave, and ho might liavo inferred 
that — whatever lustre might be reflected on himself — tho goodwill 
ol tho two countries would not bo increased by tho incident. The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, however, und the Mayor and Council 
of Philadelphia, were convinced that it was desirable to transplant 
their founder from tho country in which ho was born and died to 
that in which ho Ivcame illustrious. The Honourable George L. 
Harrison, of Phila. Pa., was appointed as Commissioner, or Agont, 
and received credentials to Mr. Lowell from the U. S. Secretary 
of Stftto. Wo should like, by the way, to know what Mr. Lowell 
thinks of the whole transaction ; his opinion is not referred to by 
Mr. Ilarrison. The “ credentials ” were signed on June i 1 . Tho 
Luton and 1 ioighton Society of Friends hold their monthly meet- 
ing at Jordan’s Mooting House on June 2 . They disapproved of 
the American idea, of which they had hoard, and gave notice of 
their opposition to the Governor of Pennsylvania. Mr. Littloboy, 
Chairman of tho Committee of Friends, wua informed, on 
Juno 2 7 , that the Honourable George L. Ilarrison was coming 
to England as tho Governor’s representative to confer with a3 
who were concerned in tho question. Mr. Ilarrison arrived in 
London, and passed a fortnight in “ascertaining wlmt woh the 
truo judgment of judicious Englishmen on tho subject,” and 
in other business. How he selected his judicious Englishmen 
we do not know. But wo do know, on his own evidence, that he 
took tho opinion of a solicitor “ that tho claim cannot bo main- 
tained ” — the claim, namely, of the English Trustees to prevent 
Penn’s grave from being disturbed. But we aro going on too fast. 
A week before Mr. Ilarrison met the English Trustees, they 
printed a circular, Btating that “ tho application had been received, 
had been carefully considered in a dispassionate and cosmopolitan 
spirit, and had been refused from a senso of duty.” Whon 
Mr. Harrison did meet the Trustees, he “ objected to this 
paper and stated that ho should answer it.” But, immediately 
after tbo meeting, tho circular “ was forthwith published in the 
London Times, in a manner which could not fail to xpislead tho 
public on both aiiKs of the Atlantic.” This is tho great grievance 
of Mr. Ilarrison. Ilia complaint, as far as wo understand it, is 
that his “ application ” was refused before his application was 
received. Obviously the Trustees made up their minds from tho 
moment of thoir meeting early in June that they would not 
accedo to tho desire of the Pennsylvanian patriots. Perhaps ' 
there was a certain brusqueri* in this action of The raombers 
of tho Society of Friends. But wo confess that Mr. Harrison’s 
letter to them (July 16 ) is rather irrituting. IIo tells tho 
Trustees that ho knows why they object, uud, 14 as far as 
sympathy with a sentiment can operate, 1 urn altogether one 
with them.” “Sympathy with a sentiment'’ is good; ns if 
the wholo scheme* lor transplanting Penn were not the child of 
sentiment— unless, indeed, it had a less reputable birth, and was 
begotten by conceit on desire of notoriety. But we need not take 
that view. Tho desire to get hold of Penn’s body is, at best, 
purely sentimental. But Mr. Ilarrison readily sets aside the mere 
sentimentalism which prefers that Penn’s body should lie where it 
was laid by his friends, among his dead kinsfolk. Quhkors are a 
peaceful people ; but Mr. Harrison's condescending reference to 
their “ sentiment” would annoy the meekest of men. IIo went on, 
with amazing coolness, to say that he was compelled to “forego 
emotional influences in behalf of the public advantage.” Why, fee 
“ public advantage ” simply means, in this cose, a great emotional 
function in Philadelphia, w’r.li Mr. Harrison in tho thick of it! 
lie went on to assure the Trustees that, in a solicitor’s opinion, 
they had no claim “ to have the legal custody of tho remains 
of Penn.” Then, who has their legal custody P May American 
sentimentalists come ovor here, and dig up Any corpse on 
which they set their emotional affections? We cannot but 
tl^ink that the people of Penney 1 vnnia have chosen a very indis- 
creet “Commissioner ” in the Honourable Gcpige'L., Harrison. 
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Tbeir desire to possess the remains of their founder is intelligible, 
and, in its wav, pious. We do not feel euro that most Engliah- 
men would wish to balk them if the Trustees of Penn's burving- 
ploce made no objection, for Penn was a genuine oheurrbs. But it 
is a different thing when a gentleman from America appears, sniffs 
at your “sentiment” and “emotions,” and assures you that you 
have no claim to the legal custody of the bodies of your dead. 
Mr. Harmon in the same letter lets out that Penn has a deaccn- 
ant in America, who “ was moat eager for the realization ” of the 
scheme “ until he failed to obtain the official right to effect it.” 
When the descendant discovered that he was not to have the 
benefit of the advertisement aud the advantage of the notoriety, he 
changed his mind. We do not like this scheme, nor the scheming 
which it seems to involve. 

The meeting bptweon Mr. Harrison and tho Trustees was held on 
July 18, and the Trustees read their circular (which they had 
already printed) ns a reply to Mr. Harrison’s “ application.” lie 
objected to all this ns “ premature.” The Trustees sent a letter to 
the Times, saying that they had first heard Mr. Harrison, and 
then handed him their reply, which was printed, we repeat, 
before they saw him. Tho reply stated that the “applica- 
tion made on behalf of the Governor and Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania" had been received, and they gave their reasons for 
refusing. They thought Penn would prefer the silent society of 
his friends and relatives to the pompon funebres of Philadelphia. 
Pomp, circumstance, and the chance of military parado are things 
which Mr. Penn was known to dislike. Besides, it is more than 
doubtful whether his bones could be identified. “ Praise God 
Tompkins ’’might occupy the mausoleum in Philadelphia, as a mis- 
taken Molidre was placed in the Pantbtfon during the French 
Revolution. Many other reasons were given in favour of letting 
Penn rest where he lies. Mr. Harrison now wrote “ a card ” to 
the Times 9 complaining of the conduct of the Trustees. The 
Obaitman of the Trustees replied thut, on June 27th, he received 
a letter from the privato secretary of tho Governor of Penn- 
sylvania with an account of the Pennsylvanian project in de- 
tail. “The Trustees at onco prepared their reply, which was 
handed to Mr. Harrison on tho i8ih inst.” Mr. ilarrison wrote 
once more to the Times ; he pointed out that Penn’s remains 
could be identified by their lead coilin, and that the Penn- 
sylvanians were ready to let their proposnl depend on its ac- 
ceptance by Penn's descendants— an oiler refused by the secre- 
tary of the Trustees. Mr. Harrison added, in effect, that Penn 
was a public man, and that the utilization of the bones of public 
men was for tho public advantage. JTo said a State like 
Pennsylvania had a better claim than “ any more religious society.” 
Why don’t the Pennsylvanians Bend over to Rome for a consign- 
ment of martyrs P “ A mere religious society *’ has no claims as 
against a State like Pennsylvania. Mr. Harrison went on to say 
that, “ until they were wanted in America,” no one cared very 
much about Penn a remains. Tho idea of Penu being “ wanted ” 
is comic, and it is also comic to find Mr. Harrison saying that the 
Society of Friends, in not giving Pennsylvania what she wants, 
“take issue against all the world.” Mr. Harrison wrote other 
letters to various people. He said that the decision of the question 
does not reBt with the Trustees of Jordan’s burial plot. “ The re- 
mains of William Penn are not, legally, m their custody, if the 
opinions of eminent counsel in England and Amorica are reliable.” 
We do not in England call a solicitor (whom Mr. IlArrison con- 
sulted! “eminent counsel.” If Mr. Ilarrison wants doad bodies, he 
shoula ask more prettily. If any ono thinks that the friendly 
relations between England and America will bo strengthened by 
Mr. Harrison’s way of asking for dead bodies, he greatly errs. 
Probably a number of notable Englishmen arejiuried in America ; 
many fell in our old wars. We do not want to dig them up ; and 
we trust that the Philadelphiaus do not approve of the letters of 
their representative, Mr. Harrison. May it be long before any 
other State “ feels like wantiug ” some dust, from Westminster 
Abbey or some bones from a country churchyard. They are much 
more welcome to a cost of a statue of Mr. Gladstone. 

» 


MR. CAIRD ON THE LAND QUESTION. 

T IIE remarkable address which Mr. Caird delivered on Tuesday 
to the Statistical Society is perhaps th Anost important result 
of the attempt at agitation iu England aud Scotland which has 
followed the Irish Land Act. Mr. Gaird's light is perhaps not 
exactly dry light — it has yet to be discovered where that kind of 
light exists — but it is very nearly dry. If Mr. Oaird still worships 
some of the old idols of land reformers, if he attaches dispropor- 
tionate value to such things as the abolition of settlements and the 
like, which could in any case only iniluenco agriculture, in the way 
he thinks, in a very small degree, and at the eud of a long courso 
of yearn, he is free from the vulgarest delusions of the theoretical 
land-law tinkers. He does not think that there is in 
England a “law of primogeniture," enjoining on evory land- 
owner to leave his land undivided to his eldest son ; and 
he does not believe that if this mythical law of primogeni- 
ture wore repealed, British ^agriculture would at once spring 
up and flourish, regardless of bad seasons and foreign com- 
petition, While he is thus proof against at least some of the 
delusions of the merely political reformers who wish to use land 
reform as a convenient political instrument, he is no less free 
from the views with which the Fanners’ Alliance have made their 


bold stroke for a slice of their landlords’ property. He goes, 
indeed, further than unprejudiced critics are likely to folio* him 
in tho train of Mr. Gladstone by advocating, not merely compensa- 
tion for improvements (of which no one seriously contests the 
propriety if the improvements havo been made with the consent of 
the* landlord), but au indefinite compensation for the tenant’s 
“ interest in bis tenure.” But this may bo considered to be a con- 
cession to the new views, just as Mr. Gaird's fondly-cherished 
belief in the malignant influence of settlements is a concession to 
the old. Between these two, and constituting by for the larger 
part of the address, are to be found what may be called the results 
of Mr. Gaird's experience and reason as distinguished from the 
contributions made by his political and economical prejudices. 
They are exceedingly valuable, and it is not surprising that those 
who wish to make political capital out of tho land question have 
been very lukewarm in their acknowledgments of Mr. Gaird’s con- 
tribution to their side of the question. After months and years of 
ridiculing the Agricultural Holdings Act, it must be annoying to 
find that the chief export on their own side discovers in the lines of 
that Act the basis of bis proposed settlement of the question. 

What is really of most importance in Mr. Oaird’B address is fiot 
his recommendations for tho future, but his exposition of tho 
prosont. It is a really curiouH study in political economics to 
compare the pictures which havo been drawn of the British 
agriculturist struggling in the fetters of a tyrannous landlordism witji 
Mr. Gaird's quiet demonstration of his actual position. True, 
the addross wound up with a statement that it was necessary to 
“ unshackle agriculture,” but tho body of it wa9 devoted to 
proving that agriculture is more unshackled in England than in any 
other country iu tho Old World. By elaborate calculations, which 
certainly cannot be said to err on the side of generosity to tho 
landlord, Mr. Caird proves thut tho English farmer is actually in 

F losses non of a position more favourable than that offered by the 
riuh Laud Act to tho Irish tenant, and infinitely more favourable 
than that of the French yeoman or peasant proprietor. He is, as 
Mr. G.iird puts it, entrusted by his landlord with five-sixths of tho 
capital uecessary for his business at three per cent. — we should 
have said that two and a half was nearer the mark, but there 
» no need to insist on this — and this loan makes it possible for 
him in ordinury seasons to make ten per cent, on tho one- 
sixth which he contributes. There is certainly no other business 
in the world which is conducted under such favourable circum- 
stances. But (and here the debatable mutter comes in) there is 
no doubt that the one-sixth contributed by the farmer is in a 
stnto of exceptionally perilous stability or instability. Bad 
seasons, such as England has lately had, may affect the landlords 
capital in a greater or less dugroo ; but they cannot absolutely 
destroy it. Thoy may destroy, and in too many cases have de- 
stroy (id, the capital of the farmer utterly. The question, there- 
fore, is whether, in consideration of the exceptionally favourable 
position which in ordinary times he enjoys, the tenant is to 
stand tho chance of this possible ruin, or whether it is by some more 
or less cunning legislative dovico to be shifted in part, or in whole, 
to tho shoulders of tho landlord. Mr. Gaird appears to think, 
notwithstanding his own demonstration of the insignificant return 
which the landlord receives — in consideration, it may be sup- 
posed, of this very superiority of security — that somo such de- 
vice is necessary, lie strenuously resists the proposition of a 
Land Court and “ fair rents,” and ho resists with oqual 
stvonuousnoss tho suggestion of “ marketable security ” or free 
sale j but he adopts the vague suggestion of compensation for “the 
tenant’s interest as the law may define it in his tenure," which is 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s many ingenious phrases. The question m.iy 
fairly bj asked, How can the law define whit does not exist ? 
There is no English tenant who has any interest in his holding 
boyond the year if bo has no lease, or beyond so many years us his 
lease may have to run, together, if the contract does not exclude 
it, with the value of his unexhausted improvements. The assump- 
tion of any such iutorest has not the faintest shadow of a reason 
in custom or in equity. In many coses tho tenant has simply come 
in like an ordinary householder having no connexion with the dis- * 
trict, no inherited “ title ” (to give that word the sense which abuse 
has changed into use in Ireland), no expectation or intention of 
staying on the land one day longer than it suits and profits him to do „ 
so. At each expiration of his yearly tenancy, if it be ydarly of 
his lease, if ho be a leaseholder, the relation between him and his 
landlord is as completely terminated as that between a shop- 
keeper and a customer when the latter has paid his money end 
received his goods. It is curious that even 00 clear-sighted a man 
as Mr. Oaird should be mystified by the jargon of the present in 
this matter of security of tenure, just as he is mystified by the 
jargon of the past in the matter of settlements ana entails. But 
the very fact of his having succumbed in these two points gives 
greater value to hia general testimony. It shows that, if he is pre- 
judiced, it is certainly not on the side of the landowners, and it 
thus gives all the more force to his picture of the landowner 
supplying at a percentage about that obtainable from Consols fire- 
sixths of the capital necessary to carry on a business whioh with 
ordinary good luck should return the farmer a rate of inte res t 
equalled only by that of the most risky investments, and, wmfk 
more, taking the hazard of depreciation of his own property, with- 
out the power of preventing it or the least hope of compensatmn. 

It is almost equally noteworthy that while Mr. Oaird abstains 
from the extremer remedies which the quacks of polities have put ‘ * 
forward for agricultural depression, he tabs at the same time a much 
less gloomy new of this depression than that which it suits the same 
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S iuacks to take. Ho sees no reason why the old arrangement of land- 
ord, farmer, and labourer which has worked so well should not 
go on, and none wny the land should not continue to yield, with 
some slight readjustment, the necessary three profits. He is, if 
anything, almost too sanguine as to American competition. But 
he has done good service by pointing out that the American 
farmer is by no means the unshackled producer which sorao 
people here delight to paint him as being, and that, putting tho 
differential expense of carriage at the very lowest, it amounts to 
an advantage on the side of tbe English farmer far exceeding the 
whole rent of the highest-priced corn lands. One of the most 
valuable parts of his speech, though perhaps the least fully worked 
•out, is bis practical admission that over-cultivation rather than 
under-cultivation has been the fault of tho last few years. Tho 
agricultural nostrum-mongers are never tirod of repeating that 
their nostrums will lead to increased cultivation, increased produc- 
tion, And so forth. Mr. Caird almost avows his satisfaction at the 
fact that the lean years of the past decade will result in hundreds 
•of thousands of acres of poor land which have been 44 buzzed 
and mazed” with high farming being left to the bonofi- 
cent operation of the earthworm and the sbeep. The “ natural 
fertility” which year after year of exhausting culture has 
taken out of the land may perhaps return when season 
after season of enforced fallow has interrupted the process. 
Neither docs Mr. Caird give any countenance to the theory 
which some persons have constructed out of isolated cases like 
that of Mr. Prout's farm at Sawbridgworth, that mixed farming 
has had its day. On tbe contrary, he thinks that mixed farming 
will continue to hold its ground. Indeed he is, as he has always 
been, an advocato for an extension of the principle of mixing ; 
and points once more to the enormous importation of foreign 
•butter, which now represents an annual value of twelve millions. 

The tone of the whole address may thus be said to he in the main 
•conservative — using that word in no political souse. That Mr. 
Oaird is following a will-o -the- wisp in his notion of the enabling 
effect of the abolition of settlement is pretty certain. Indeed, 
«no not impossible result of such an abolition would seem to be, 
not the benefit of tenant-farmers, but the doing away of tenant- 
farmers altogether. For the landlord, restrained by no senti- 
mental feelings from dealing with his land as a purely 
•commercial article, and able to raise on hiB own security the sum 
necessary for its cultivation, but now best obtainable on tho 
farmer system, would very likely decide that tho ten per cont., as 
well as the three, might as well go into his own pocket. In theso 
•dayB of 44 Will Wimbles” and agricultural colleges, competent 
managers, at far less expense than that represented by the farmers 
profit, would very soon bo obtainable, and many farmers themselves 
would probably prefer a fixed salary and no risk to a sliding senlo 
-of gain or loss. It would be somewbatcomic if this much-vaunted 
farmers' measure were to turn out in such a way ; but the thing 
is by no means impossible. Again, though Mr. Onird’s proposed 
•two years’ notice to quit and his objections to distraint are matters 
for fuir discussion, his indefinite 14 interest in tenure" is certainly a 
mistake. These, however, as has been sufficiently hLowu, are merely 
fringes of his argument. That argument is that the three profits are 
still obtainable on the old basis of free contract, shackled only 
with some comparatively insignificant restrictions which are mere 
sacrifices to current cant. lie may have been somewhat too 
sanguine, though it is worth noticing that he has based his caicu- 
Jation of tbe 44 natural protection ” of tho British farmer by bis 
nearness to the market on an estimate of tho coBt of transit from 
America even lower than that adopted by Mr. William Fowler in 
his melancholy letter to tho Time*, published a day later than Mr. 
Oaird's address. Mr. Fowler s, however, is evidently what may bo 
•called political melancholy, a distinct and very interesting species 
•of the genus. Mr. Caird is something of n politician, too, but ho 
has the singular merit of letting his politics colour his opinions 
•only and not his facts. It is very much to bo wished that moro 
of those who talk and write ou what lie himself well calls 44 by far 
the greatest interest in the country in importance, influence, and 
.strength ” would follow his example. 


CEDIPK HOT AT THE THEATRE FRANCA IS. 

T HE unceasing vitality and interest belonging to the great 
tragedies which have survived from Uie Athenian stage has 
within the last year or two received most important illustrations. 
An interesting, if not altogether a successful, attempt to give a 
representation of the Agamemnon of ./Eschylus, originated last year 
«t Oxford, and the performance was repeated at some of tbe public 
achoofe, as well as in London. A spirit of emulation afterwards 
roused the students at Cambridge, Massachusetts, to follow with a 
rival enactment of the CEdipus Tyrannus f and they carried the 
matter so far as to have their play-billa in Greek, which, in addi- 
tion to giving tbe dramatis persona, as usual, announced the con- 
veniences provided for tbe homeward return of the spectators, and 
gave the information that Merd rqv (Map Sfxa$a i ImroaidTfpodpoptKal 
Jroipeu itroPTM ro is sis Ami nopsvsaOai ptWovtrtv, with a transla- 
tion to the effect that hone-cars will be ready after the performance 
for those who wish to go to Boston. The elaborate and successful 
dressing of tbe piece is fully described in Scribner’s Century maga- 
zine for tbe month of November. But these Greek plays in the 
Original Greek failed to do justice to the dramas they professed to 
reproduce, in two ways. University students, without the train- 
ing of acton, could not be expected to possess the power of ex- 


citing the emotions of their audiences, even of that portion of them 
who undei stood the language of the play j nor did the mise en 
sekne profesB to give a correct notion of how the play would have 
been seen in a Greek theatre. Masks and buskins could not bo ex- 
pected ; nor did the Chorus occupy its proper place ; but, on the 
contrary, it mingled with the other characters on the same platform, 
and lost its true character of being uband of moralizers and lookers- 
on. Old playgoers may recollect a performance of the Antigone, given 
in English very many years ago at one of the large London theatres, 
in which the music of Mendelssohn formed a beautiful background 
and support, so to speak, to the spoken words. The part of the 
Chorus was well spoken by Mr. Vundenhoff, who duly kept npart 
from the other performers. The genius of Sophocles and the 
charming music procured for this effort a certain amount of success. 
Eminent men of letters might have been seen following the words 
of the piny with tho Greek text in their hands; while the ex- 
cellence of the plot and the pathos of the situations moved also 
those who were only able to appreciate them through the medium 
of the Eugli&h words. But, as might have beeu expected, the piece 
had no run. 

Twenty-three years ago, in tho year 1858, a fairly literal trans- 
lation, by Julos Lacroix, of tho (JMipus Rex of Sophocles was 
brought, out at tho Thtlatre Francois in Baris, in which the 
principal character was sustained by Geoff roy, and in which Mmes. 
Favart and Stella Goins recited some of tho verses which wero 
taken from tho chorus of the original play. In the autumn of 
tho present, year this groat work bus once more been placed on tbe 
stage, a tragedian having again beeu found endowed with all the 
art and all the qualities necessary to support a task of extra- „ 
ordinary aud arduous difficulty. The power and imaginative force 
of M. Mounet-SulJy have proved equal to the exigencies of the 
occasion. Tho tendency towards tho exhibition of moments of un- 
ruliness, and of a sort of wild explosion of fire, is in this plAy 
chastened and controlled by the severe spirit of the Greek drama, 
as indeed it was in his Ilippolyte, his Oreste, and in his admirable 
performance of the chief perbomige in Lee Horaces, 

In the first scene, the entrance of (Kdipus appearing on the 
threshold of hiB palace to addrers his people splendidly prepares 
tho way for all that lias to follow. M. Mounet-SullyVbearing is 
that which befits a ruler of men. He is mighty and he is tender, 
showing a mauly and generous sense of duty to thoso whom the 
godB have placed under hiR charge. Then arrivoB the response from 
the oracle, and the dread command of tho God is announced: — 
Purgez le uni t helm in du nmnsln* quM nourritl 
L' incurable llOuu dnmtmlc qu’on lYxpit:. 

II I'uut clinsHcr 1’impio, 

Kt que It ineurtro .soil par le men ire lavt c ; 
du sang qui debunk 1 , e*t rougif.le jmve. 

The story of tho murder of Lai its, with his escort, in a narrow 
defile, iui perfectly known to (Kdipus, is briefly reported, and the 
King retires to his palace, promising to do all he can to avenge 
the murder of his predecessor on the throne. 

At tho beginning of the second net tho stago is filled with sup- 
plicants for the help of the King to fulfil the behests of Apollo. 
As the entreaties of his people sound in his ears, tho wholo 
heart of the actor seems to respond to their woes ; and he ox- 
resses his desire to do justico and to puuish those who have 
rought curses upon tho country, with a frankness and energy 
which brings the audience into/ immediate sympathy with the 
loyal nature of the man. He appeals to tho citizens of Thebes 
with force and dignity to reveal anything which would lead to 
the discovery of the murderer of Luius ; and lie sustains tho 
long and trying recitation which follows by ft variety of intona- 
tion, and indicates quickly-changing amotions in 11 manner which 
relieves it from the monotony into which ft less poetical actor 
might be likely to fall, lie will revenge Luius, and determines to 
discover his assassin. Tho prophet Tircsius iH summoned, and is 
adjured by Ihe King to give his assistance. Ho knows the truth, 
and reluctantly denounces (Kdipus himself as the murderer: — 

Tu cherehbs I’as.simin do Lanin. C’cat toi-im'mr. 

The accusation is met with withering indignation and an acute 
sense of wrong done and imposture attempted. But Tiresias re- 
peats his assertion, with a frightful prophecy of the impending 
fate of (Kdipus, and an allusion to the unconscious crimes he had 
committed in murdering his own father and marrying his mother. 

An interview with Troon begins the third act, in which, 
with superb defiance, (Kdipus upbraids him ns a traitor, and 
Joca9ta now appears upon the sceno. In the dialogue with her 
which eiiBues tho terrible truth begins to dawn upon tbe King. Ho 
learns more of the circumstances attending the murder of Luius, 
and tho recollection comes upon him of his owu similar encounter 
with a white-haired et ranger, whom he had slain. Every trait 
of the tragedian a countenance is now a witness to the inward 
dread, alwuys increasing upon him, as lie relates his own 
adventure, and questions her for more minute details of tho 
death of Luius. His voice sometimes sinks to a trembling gasp 
of apprehension, a* the identity of the two events becomes moro 
and moro evident. He seems now to be battling with fate; ho 
recollects that ha had once been told that he was not really the 
child of Holy bi us of Corinth, his supposed father, And that at 
Delphi he had received a response to his inquiries, presaging for 
him a terrible future. Tbe lines— 

Le Destin eat cruel ! 

O saint? majesty dca Diciix, re jour funroto, 

Qu’il ne luiae jamais pour eel a i re r Tinccste ! 

Avant qu’un parricide ensanglante mes mains, 
lirauds Dieux, retranchez-uioi du nonibre du humains ! 
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McCarthy's alleged statements was, that “ he did not care a straw 
for theevidonce of paid valuators.” IIo and his colleagues! he 
•aid in effect, and* almost in so many words, were very clever men 
who knew all about land. Then there are the active and intel- 
ligent fanners of the district, whose impartiality of course cannot 
for a moment he doubted. This being the case, what need can 
there be for the testimony of professional hirelings obstinately 
regardless of the Irish tenant's palladium, Professor Baldwin's 
dictum about .the capacity of land in the hftnda of the actual 
tenant P Unfortunately, a certain Mr. Mullens, residing in West- 
meath, took the liberty of calling the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the alleged words of their impetuous delegate. The 
reply of Messrs. O’Hagan, Litton, and Vernon speaks well for 
their ingenuity. They say very properly that they have no 
authentic report of the words used — “ But there can bo no doubt 
that cases will constantly occur in which tho evidence of paid 
witnesses will ho of great importance." Now, if Mr. McCarthy 
used the words attributed to him, this is rather a serious 
•lap in the face; and, if he did not, it is still an important admis- 
sion of a principle which certainly does not seem to have guided 
any of the Commissioners hitherto — always with the exception 
of the celebrated case of Sir Oriel Forster's half-crown. What 
these gentlemen seem generally to have done is to hear all the evi- 
dence they could get from the tenants and their neighbours, every 
one of whom is, of course, interested in depreciating the holding as 
much as possible ; then to administer interrogatories to the agent 
as to whether he had considered the number of mouths iu tho 
tenant's family ; then to view the laud with their own eagle eyes; 
and then to cut off a fancy bonus for the tenant. It is quite 
natural that persons adopting such a course of proceeding should 
not care a straw for tho evidence of puid valuators ; indeed it is 
quite conceivable that they might iind tho evidence of paid 
valuators a great nuisance. But it is not equally clear that their 
plan is a wise one. It seems to bo forgotten that at tho rate at 
which they are going, ono of two things is inevitable — either a 
wholesale reversal of their decisions, which would cause far greater 
discontent in Ireland than that which at present exists, or else a 
demand, which even Mr. Qladstone would iind it almost impossible 
to resist, for great sums of money us compensation. It is not 
everybody, it must be remembered, who has, like Sir Oriol 
Forster, a sufficient solatium already provided for him. 

An exceedingly interesting and pleasing statement, well 
imagined, if not true, has been made to the ellect that M. Gustave 
Dote is now in Ireland for the purpose of studying Irish facial 
expression. It is a pity doubtless that M. Dote is not the M. Bore 
who drew the Juif Errant plates and tho illustrations to tho 
Contes Drolatiques. But there is a good deal of him left, and 
Ireland will give him an abundant harvest. Tho scenes, for 
instance, which occurred at Custlo Island and Killavulleu on 
Saturday would have supplied liiui with a most admirable oppor- 
tunity for studying Irish facial expression. Tho facial expression 
of an Irishman who has paid his rent, and is accordingly iirst shot 
and then thrashed with tho butt-end of a gun, is one which M. 
Dote could give with great success, and tho facial expressions of tho 
gallant ministers of vengeance would also Buit him excellently. 
The other scene, where twenty men with rifles and revolvers 
literally stormed a house, dragged tho inmates out of bod, stunned 
the master of the house, and so forth, would form a capital subject 
for a picture twenty feet long or so; and if there is any room vacant 
4ibout the Houses of Parliament tli e work of art should certainly Iind a 
place there as & memorial of Mr. Gladstone's Administration and 
the effect of his Messages of Peace. Acute students of physiognomy, 
however, know that a court of law olfers opportunities second to 
none for their favourite pursuit; and though the “ Court of tho Land 
League" ban hardly be called a court of law, it is perhaps all the 
more likely to he fertile in such studies. Tho paid valuator in- 
formed by Mr. McCarthy that he doesn’t caro a straw for his evi- 
dence would be commonplace, but not ineffective. The villanous 
countenance of an agent admitting that, in calculating tho rout of 
Denis Rafferty’s farm, he has forgotten to estimate the capacity of the 
mouths of that gentleman’s tenth daughter, aud her husband, and 
lier two children whom Denis has affectionately taken to live and 
thrive with him and the rest of tho family on a holding of three 
acres and a quarter, would be a fine picture ; nor would tho mnnly 
and intellectual visage of the Commissioner putting the question, 
and blushing for his kind as lie receives tho answer, bo a bad 
pendent to it. Tho ingenuous witness who has a couple of hundred 
pounds in the bank swearing that it is impossible for him to pay 
his rent and live, should figure in the gallery, together with the 
generous unpaid valuator and neighbour, who, remembering that 
one good turn deserves another, aud having lodged an appli- 
cation of the same kind himself, assures his Honour that the 
dirty form isn’t worth five shillings an acre. There are precedents 
for this type of countenance. Thackeray has already depicted 
it in “ The Irish Sketoh Book," chapter From Waterfall to Cork . 
"A message of peace and plenty” might be the epigraph 
to a portrait of a solicitor seated in his private room ; with one 
hand he points to the Land Act, with the other to a vast pile of 
applications, while his placid gaze rests on an open bank-book 
with an entry of two thousand pounds (see Daily News of last 
week) on the left-hand side. It would take too long to go through 
this new Dote Gallery, of which the lost described picture should 
perhaps hold the central place. But there can be no doubt what 
might to be opposite to it; a full-length portrait of Sir Oriel 
Forster in regimentals (for it is understood that he serves the 
grateflll oountry which, as a return for hfe being neither an 


oppressive nor a rack-renting landlord, cuts down his rents some 
fifteen per cent.) contemplating his half-crown with an expression 
of the liveliest gratitude, and carelessly trampling under foot, as a 
forgotten thing, n rent-roll with the reductions marked on it, is a 
sine qud non . As soon as M. Dote has mastered the rudiments of 
Irish facial expression, he had better set about this at onoe. 


THE FUTURE OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 

I T may be ns well to preface the remarks wo propose making 
upon this subject by at once allowing that it is in many 
quarters considered to bo a knotty one ; and it is also one which 
is apt to elicit stroug expressions of opinion. We Bhall limit our- 
selves therefore to answering a question recently urged as to the 
necessity of providing an army with hold artillery at All, and to 
inquiring in our turn how it is that tho question may not unfairly 
be said to demand a serious reply. 

lu the Franco-German war tho casualties by rifle fire amounted 
to about 94 per cent, of the total loss ; by artillery lire to only 5 per 
cent. No trustworthy estimate, so far ’a9 we are aware, has been 
formed regarding the comparative damage effected by tho various 
arms in the Russo-Turkish war; but it is certain that thn per- 
centage of loss from gun-fire was very small, owing to the in- 
dillerout handling of artillery on either side. G uns then, oven when 
well served, us wero tho German ones, do not effect that wholesale 
slaughter which would seem at first sight to be their raison d'etre, 
Aud there is no doubt that all Armies— 'especially those with small 
manoeuvring capacity — feel artillery to be a terrible encumbrance 
unless when deriving actual benelit from its support on the battle 
ground. Kvon an an(e and enterprising general, at tho head of an 
oasily handled force, must ponder much liow he had bout dispose 
that interminable train of guns and waggons which blocks up tho 
roads, which is powerless while in movement and against flank 
attack, and which demands tho constant escort of another arm. 
But when armies are composed of raw material like that which 
went to swell tho French armies on tho Loire in 1870, then 
indoed tho presence of a number of guns is embarrassing to a 
commander in the highest degree. Under such circumstances it has 
often happened that a general has had to think moro of how 
he is to preserve Iub guns from capture than how to utilize 
them in action. Again, artillnry is nil arm costly to maintain 
and troublesome to keop efficient. Moreover, in the last war it 
proved wholly inadequate to the battering down of well-prepared 
earthworks or to reaching their defenders. Further, the principal 
projectile of artillery — namely, shrapnel shell— -is most effect! vo 
against troops in formation or grouped in tho open; but now, 
through the utilization by scattered infantry units of cover at 
every step, tho missile is continually being defrauded of an appro- 
priate target. Again, the efficacy of gun-fiie is immensely in- 
creased at the closer ranges, but tho growing power of the rifle 
tends to keep guns more and moro at a distance. Lastly, jt is 
acknowledged that, unless exceptionally, tho parapets of field 
works are better occupied by rifles than by guns. 

We may briefly summarize what there is to he said on the other 
side of tho question. First, then, the moral effect of guns is some- 
thing onormous. If they only kill 5, they frighten 95, in every 
hundred. The roar proceeding from a lino of guns, und tho 
hurtling of tho missiles sounding perilously near even when n long 
way oil, impose upon troops, and especially upon young soldiers, 
who know also that when a shell does hit it will not bo a reminder 
more or less sharp from an artistically shaped bullet, but a blow 
that may smash the combatant in an instunt out of all semblance 
of humanity. This knowledge is apt to make men less eager to 
quit some happy cover; but more than this, it tells on their own 
shooting, nervousness inducing rapid and unsteady bring. Another 
point is that them are certain kinds of fortification— such us loop- 
holed walls and masonry buildings — which would frequently be 
impregnable to infantry attack until the guns had made practicable 
breaches or had shelled tho defenders out of them. Agaiu, it is 
undeniublu that few positions can he assailed in front with the 
least prospect of success until artillery fire has paved the way for 
the infantry assault, aud, indeed, unless guns can be got to con- 
form till almost the last moment to the infantry advance. It 
follows that the attucking sido must be provided with artillery, 
and therefore the defence must have guns also. It may be broadly 
stated that, wherever ground favours the action of artillery on a 
large scale , whether in attack or defence, 110 increase in the 
numbers of infantry or cavalry, or of both aims in combination, 
will suffice to make up fur tho absence of guns. 

Since we cannot dispense with lield-piocus, it will bo more prac- 
tical to inquire how it is that their action is certainly less effica- 
cious now than it was, say, on the battle-fields of Napoleon and 
Wellington. First, as we have seen, long-ranging rifles either keep 
guns at a distance or cause enormous losses if they are brought 
near; andly, close formations within roach of the enemy, offering 
fine targets, are virtually abolished ; 3rdly, entrouchmouts are now 
more frequently constructed, and cover is sought after at every 
step; 4thly, our guns are sighted on a bad system; 5thly, the 
gunnel’s unaided vision fails to reuch even the ordinary limits of 
the projectile; and 6thly, ground is not always or .generally met 
with where guns in any number can be worked at tiie ranges now 
attained. 

The question follows, is there a remedy for this state of things ? 
Taking the several points seriatim—vre have to remark first that 
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prepared than his own was laid on the table. He asked the 
fanner if he expected more guests. " No/' replied the farmer ; 
44 but it is Friday, and every week on this day and at this hour the 
demons have an interview with the wizards of tho neighbourhood 
in the forest hard l>y. They dance the devils’ dance, aud then break 
up into four bands. The first of these bands comes to supper 
here, the other three go to farms not far from mine.” On this 
Oharles inquired if they pud for what they ate. 44 On the con* 
tmry,” replied the farmer, 41 they carry off whatever they may take 
J ft fancy to, and if they choose to be discontented with* what 
« we give them, we have a bad time of it. What can one 
do when one has to deal with wizards and demons V ” After 
hearing this, 44 le prince, dtonnd, voulut approfondir ce myst&ro.” 
He sent off' one of his followers to ride full speed to Toui, About 
three leagues distant. About two in the morning, a crowd of 
wizards, witches, and demons came into the farmhouse. Some 
wore got up to look like bears, some had horns, and Borne had 
daws. No sooner had they sat down to the supper prepared for 
them than Charles’s equerry reappeared followed by a troop of 
gendarmes. The Duke then observed, with great good sense, 
that this sitting down to supper of sorcerers and demons 
was very incongruous, and had them all arrested. More arrests 
followed this, and the domoniacal celobmtors of the 44 Sabbat ” 
turned out to be a company of brigands, who found an easy way 
to pillage in their diabolical disguise. 44 Le due de Lorraine (qui 
avait gdndreusement payd son souper avant de quitter la fenno) 
fit punir ces prtiteudus sorciers et demons comme des coquins et 
des misGrables. Le voisinage fut dtilivrtf pour le moment de ses 
craintes, mais la peur du Sabbat ne s'uffaiblit pas pour cola dpus la 
Lorraine.” 

Modern cases of sorcery, under a nowfungled t name, in which 
the wizard’s mask bos been assumed for purposes not altogether 
dissimilar to those of tho rogues and vagabonds here spoken of, 
will, no doubt, be fresh in the recollection of many of our readers. 
It is only to be regretted that some such high-handed course os 
the one just described was not, or could not bo, taken with the 
more modern pretenders to supernatural powers As to these 
the Dictionary is prudently reticent. It recites tho too well- 
known facts about the 44 Fox manifestations”; says nothing, 
under the heading 11 Spiritism*),” of the laLest 44 developments,” 
and ends up with a reference to the 44 admirable little book,” in 
which Father Matignon makes the way clear in these matters 
for sober-minded persons. It is much tho same with the nr tide 
14 Tables,” which ends up with an appeal to the faithful to re- 
member that 44 the Church has formally condemned and rigo- 
rously forbidden this dangerous commerce with demons, who sue 
tho real agents in these tricks.” Shortly after this, we come upon 
some interesting information concerning 4t Tap or Gaap.” This 
personage is 44 grand president and grand prince ” in the lower 
regions. When he assumes human shape it is at noon. Four of 
the chiefs of the infernal empiro are under his orders, lie is as 
powerful as Byletli, who, as we lind on referring to tho appro- 
priate heading, is a strong and terriblo demon, who rides on 
a white horse, preceded by cats playing on the horn and tho 
trumpet. Tap or Gaap used to have holocausts and liba- 
tions offered to him by magicians, who called him up by means 
of a formula which they said was discovered by Solomon. 
This, however, was a delusion ; for it is well known to tho Dic- 
tionnaire Infernal that it was Ham who first understood the art 
of summoning evil spirits, and that Byleth was specially devoted 
to bis service. Byleth and Gaap, or Tap, seem to be not on the 
best of terms between themselves ; for, if an exorcist is acquainted 
with the great arts of Byleth, he will be safe from any intru- 
sion on the part of Tap. In dealing with Byleth, on the other 
hand, the greatest prudence is necessary ; for, although ho obeys the 
call of the wizard, be does so in a state of great fury. The 
formula for invoking him is given at length. The operator must 
hold in his hand a hazel wand, and, turning to a point between 
the east and the south, must trace a triangle outside the magic 
circle, within which he has placed himself as a matter of course. 
Then he reads the magic formula which brings spirits from 
the vasty deep, and then Byleth arrives, in a submissive atti- 
tude, within the triangle. If, it is prudently added, he does 
not arrive, why then the exorcist may conclude that the 
powers below have little respect for him. This roraindB us of 
a personal experience detailed by one who, in the vigils of 
the night, over a dying camp tiro in the midst of a forest, 
resolved to try if he could realize the ideA of Mr. Browning’s 
poem on mesmerism. The effect of the narration was increased 
by the foreign speech of tho narrator, ' who was a Norseman. 
44 Under that beautiful sky,” he said, 44 and with the great arms 
of tho trees waving above mo, and the dying embers of the 
fire, sod everybody asleep all round me, I tried if I could not do 
this thing. 1 wished ana I wished, so strong as ever as I could 
wish, and I wished like that for ever so long in that solitude, and, 
by Jupiter, nothing never came of it.” This same chance, we fear, is 
likely, to judge from the cautious tone of the Dictionnaire 
Infernal , to befall the too-confident invoker of Byleth. If 
Byleth does respond to the invocation, he must be treated much 
as a certain modem 44 Spiritualist ” had, according to the account of 
the 44 spirits,” to be treated. The 44 medium ” had been in a trance 
for tome time, and the 11 spirits,” who had given a good deal of 
I nftiuMfctlftii through his mouth, completed their communications 
bf observing that 44 when Daniel returns (from the trance) he 
must have a good glass of wine.” In like manner, when Byleth 
OMpautil Is wdlet once to oi&r him a glass of wine* which, 


however, must be carefully placed within the limits of the 
trUngle. It is also desirable to tell him how well he is looking, 
and in a general way to make much of him and of his immediate 
associates in tho place whence he has come. Further, when con- 
versing with Byleth one should wear a silver ring on the. middle 
finger of the left hand, and keep it turned towards him. If, 
the Dictionaiy continues, these precautions are troublesome, the 
trouble is worth taking, for he who commands the services of 
Byleth will become the most powerful of men. lie— Byleth— we 
learn in addition, 44 esp^re un jour remontor dans le ciel sur le 
septi&mo trone ; co qui n’est gufere croyablo.” One can only hope 
that there may yet be a chance for Byleth in the B&me spirit which 
moved the Scotch minister concorning 44 the puir deiL” 


TRAILING. 


W J have before now spoken of the singular views which have 
prevailed with regard to the diet best suited for men who 
were desirous of developing their physical powers to the highest 
degree, and of tho harm which has teen done by the empirical, and in 
many coBes ridiculous, rules which worelaiddown. Some of the most 
objectionable of these are now happily sot aside, and the opinions 
of those intelligent persons who tuught that mutton was better 
than beef for 14 wind/' that all fluids should be avoided by men 
who wish to “get into condition,” that meat was to be eaten 
without salt, and tlmt pedestrians should drink sherry and boxers 
port, would be laughed at, even by the most ardent fanatic in an 
Fight ; but, though a good deal of nonsense has been got rid of, a 
bad system still prevails, and there is no exaggeration in stating 
that harm is etiil done by thn regulations respecting diet which, 
even in these days, are unhesitatingly obeyed. At one time, no 
doubt, some of these rules appeared to have a certain scientific 
sanction ; but it has now been well established that the views 
on which tbiH sanction was based were not only erroneous, but 
directly opposed to the truth. In so far, therefore, as rules which 
are iu accordance with them have any effect, they must have a 
bod effect. It is true that they do not work so much ill as 
might be expected, but this is because tho men who follow them 
are usually very young, very vigorous, and lead, apart from diet, 
a most healthy life. Still, unless modern physiological teaching 
is altogether wrong, even the modified system now followed 
must cause sumo evil, and the sooner it is swept away the 
bettor. If it be said that the men who train steadily often attain 
very 44 high condition/’ the answer is that this is duo in no way 
to their food, but to constant and fitting exercise in the open air, 
to regular hours, to strict temperance with regard to alcohol, and 
to abstinence from or great moderation in smoking. Strength is 
attained not by diet, but in spite of diet. 

That erronoous views should at one timo have been held is not 
wonderful, for in support of them the great name of Liebig could 
bo quoted by those who had sufficient energy and intelligence to 
attempt a scientific study of the question, it is now, however, 
well established that in some of his conclusions Liebig was 
wrong, aud notably that he was wrong in thinking that muscular 
or mechanical cilort was entirely supported by nitrogenous 
food, and that tho heat-giving foods sustained the process 
of combustion which is constantly going on in tho body, 
but did nothing more. If he was right, of course the more 
muscular work a man did the more nitrogenous food ho would 
require; and trainers wore therefore not mistaken in favouring 
meat, and in looking with great dislike on those foods which are 
cmuiuouly thought to produce fat ; but then, unfortunately, Liebig 
Juts been shown to have been iu error, and any system of diet 
which is in accordance with his views cannot be a good one, and 
is in all probability a very bad one. The erroneous nature of 
views based on Liebig’s doctrine is well known to physiologists ; 
but, nevertheless, is hardly as yet so generally known as it ought 
to be, and very likely on the banks of Isis and Gam there is no 
suspicion of the truth. Possibly every year a certain number of 
men break down in training, with more or less injury to their con- 
stitutions, owing to a faulty diet. Instruction on this subject is 
therefore anything but superfluous, as a deeply rooted error is not 
by any means eradicated ; and all who are interested in athletic 
sports should welcome the appearance of two articles which a 
writer on physiology of the first eminence has contributed to Mr. 
I&ich&rd Proctors new magazine Knowledge — a periodical, wo 
may observe, which promises to satisfy a want that has long 
been felt. In this magazine Dr. Carpenter haB come forward 
to protest against the belief in Liebig’s views which appears un- 
fortunately still to exist. As need hardly be said, he does not 
write specially on training or diet, but generally respecting food 
material and physical effort, his articles being on 44 The Relation 
of Food to Muscular Work.” They are written with all his accus- 
tomed clearness and powerful simplicity, and we hope to aid in 
calling attention to them, os the? cannot fail to do much good 
if they reach those who habitually misfeed young men with a 
view to producing 44 high condition.” 

Dr. Carpenter has lately found, to his great surprise apparently, 
that Liebig s doctrine 44 as to the direct dependence of muscular 
energy on the expenditure of nitrogenous food*’ was still put forward 
as an Accepted physiological verity, and this has induced him to 
take up the subject, which he certainly treats in such a manner as 
to lsave no excuse for error in future. After pointing out that 
Liebig made several serious mistakes whan he wrote on biology, 
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he goes od to say that the German chemist's famous division of 
food material into “ tissue-forming ” and w heat-producipfj ” was a 
groat advance, but that, in some of the views which were 
partly founded on this, Liebig* was wrong. lie thought 
that the only purpose served by the burning up within the 
body of the non-nitrogenous components of food in com- 
bination with the oxygen of the air was’ the production of 
heat, and that it had nothing to do with mecnanical force. 
This, he believed, was “ the product of a transformation of 
living muscular flora into dead" and he thought that he dis- 
covered, in increased excretion of urea after Bovero exertion, a 
distinct proof of the truth of his hypothesis. Dr. Carpenter shows 
th&t this hypothesis has been proved to be altogether wrong. 
From the first it was seen that some indisputable facts were not 
reconcilable with it, and in 1845 Mayor, whom Dr. Carpenter 
qudtes, laid down that chemical force in ingested food and inhaled 
okygen was the source of the motion and heat which are tho 
two produots of animal life, and made a comparison, which has 
since oeen elaborated and bocome famous, of the body to a steam- 
engine. According to this, non-nitrogenous food represents the 
fum, and nitrogenous the metal of the boilers and cylinders. 
When there is a great development of force there will be 
a large increase in the consumption of the former, but only 
a slight increase in the consumption of the latter, due to extra 
wear and tear. It cannot be said, however, that the views 
which this figure of speech, after a fashion, expresses, were 
shown to be true, or that Liebig's doctrine was definitely dis- 
proved until long after Mayer wrote, In 1 866 l’rofessors Pick and 
Wislicenus made their memorable ascent of the Faulhorn, dieting 
themselves with the greatest care, and using the most rigorous 
methods to ascertain exactly the consumption of muscle-substance. 
Their experiment is, of course, perfectly familiar to scientific 
physiologists, and has been described and commented on again 
ana again. As, however, the error which Liebig propagated still 
lives, it is well that attention should still be drawn to tho 
analysis which served more than aught else to show tho fallacy 
of his doctrine, and Dr. Carpenter has done well, tboreforo, to givo 
an account of this celebrated investigation, We cannot do better 
than quote his description. Ho says : — 


An experiment which lms now become “ classical ” was performed upon 
themselves by Prolthsors Kick and Witdiccniis in i860 ; namely, the de- 
termination of the respective quantities of urea eliminated by each of them 
for twelve hours before, for eight hours during , and lbr tdx hours after tho 
ascent of the Faulhorn, whose height is about 6,500 feel. They took no 
nitrogenous food either for seventeen hours before the ascent;, during the 
eight hours of the ascent, or for bix hours after the ascent ; but then took 
a good ordinary meal. Tho mean of the two determinations (between 
which there was a very dose correspondence) gave for the twelve hours 
before the ascent, 0*62 gramme, being at the rate of 0 052 gramme per 
hoar | for the eiglit hours of the asccut 0*40 gramme, or at. tho rate of 
0*05 gramme per hour ; and the same amount lor the six hours following 
the ascent, being at the rate of o a o66 gramme per hour; while lbr the 
twelve hours after the subsequent meal, the menu amount was 0 48 gramme, 
or at the rate of 0*04 grunune per hour. There was thus a positive reduc- 
tion in the amount of urea eliminated, which was probably attributable to 
the temporary abstinence from nitrogenous aliment ; since the results of 
subsequent observations carried on for n much longer period upon men 
going through severe exertion upon tin ordinary diet (us tlioso made by 
Dr. Austin Flint, of New York, upon Weston, the pedestrian, during a five 
days* walk of 310 miles), show a hli^ht total increase in tho elimination, 
which is fairly attributable to the general “ wear and tear ** produced by 
the exoessive strain put upon tho iiiaeliinc. — There is, then, no foundation 
whatever for the assumption of Liebig tlmt every exertion of musculur 
energy Involves the death and disintegration of nti equivalent amount of 
musdo-fluUtauce. 

In spite, however, of tho conclusive naturo of this experiment 
and of others, doubts as to the results obtained Wjre, if we 
remember rightly, occasionally expressed up to a comparatively 
recent time. Now, however, it is impossible to suppose that 
any doubt on the subject exists amongst those who have made 
biology their study. Still, Liebig's error cannot be considered as 
exploded. The sanction of a groat name keeps it alive, and a 
large number of men who ought to know better still believe that for 
heavy muscular work much meat is necessary. Thoy are well-nigh 
as wrong as Falstaif was when be held that wine strengthened 
the * blood. Liebig's dootrino is nearly the very opposite of 
tbs truth. It is not necessary to reproduce hero the careful and 
minute account which Dr. Carpenter gives of the process involved 
in ‘muscular effort. Those who wish to understand this must seek 
the pages of Knowledge, and they will be very well repaid for their 
pains. His summing-up, however, which states briefly the views 
of modern physiologists, should be given in his own words, which 
are as follows 


The mechanical working of the body of a living animal !b as directly de- 
pendent «s Its heating upon the oxidation of the hydro-carbons of its food ; 
and these may lie most economically supplied by non-nitrogenous substances. 
On the other band, the mechanism can only bo kept in working order by the 
continual renovation of its substance (its very existence as a living whole 
Involving the continual death and decay of its component parts) $ and for 
this renovation a supply of prateidt Is essential, with a certain admixture of 
jfef Conserve as material toe protoplasm. 


it is scarcely necessary to pqint out bow entirely these 
trdths axp opposed to the system followed in trainings which did 
■“vty restive some kind of junction from Liebig. It is true, np 
nitrogenous food is required for the renovation of the 
'which wears out as ell tbs tissues of the hodywew 
ft ^sumption of impel* paused by effarfr-whtoh, 
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to maintain the force developed. It is therefore dear that when 
there is severe and continuous physioal effort, a large supply of the 
latter kind of food-material will be required totnake good the loss 
occasioned by thAt effort, while of the former only a slight In- 
crease will be mode necessary. The principle followed in training 
is exactly to reverse things. It is true that men are no longer 
encouraged to gorge themselves with underdone meat and to avoid 
sweets as if they were poison ; but still, in the main, the trainer 
favours meat, and watches with some jealousy and restricts the 
other kinds of food. He ought to do just the opposite. We do 
not, of course, mean to say that the resources of the French 
cuisine should be placed at the disposal of young men in training, 
as it is sufficiently obvious that those who desire to attain a high 
state of health must confine themselves to simple and digestible 
food ; but of simple food it is the non-nitrogenous kind thAt is the 
most needful, and it is about as reasonable to fear a large propor- 
tion of nutriment of this class as it would be to fear the oxygen 
of tho air. Nay, more ham may be done by abstaining from the 
food indicated. Natural laws cannot be disobeyed with im- 
punity ; and when nature points distinctly to one kind of diet, 
and men choose to adhere to a diet of precisely the opposite kind, 
ovil of some sort is not unlikely to follow. The argument that 
the diet is right because men who adopt it do get iuto “ high 
condition” wo have already answered, and there can be little 
doubt that the ailments which assail mou in training and the 
occasionally serious results of training are in part duo to a 
vicious system of diet which, in so far as it has any scientific basis, 
is founded on a doctrine which is now thoroughly exploded. 
Much, therefore, do we hope that Dr. Carpenter's valuable contri- 
butions to Knowledge will be road at tho Universities and other 
places where there is devotion to the severer kinds of athletics. If 
these and some Athcr writings are studied, we doubt not that 
bofore long the foolish rules which still remain will be swept 
away, and that the happy young athletes who are able to enjoy good 
and wholesome dinners, which tend to produce, not to retard, the 
much desired “ condition,” will fervently revere tho name of the 
man of tcience who released the victims of training from an odious 
thraldom. 


THU ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BEFORE THE NEW FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 

I 7 I 0 R the first time since the fall of the Empire France has a 
Government which is presumably strong enough to frame 
and to carry a policy looking only to the true and perma- 
nent interests of the country. Apart from politics, the problems 
awaiting solution from Buch a Ministry are numerous and important. 
First amongst them is the conclusion of commercial treaties with 
England and the other countries trading with France. The 
Cabinets which have succeeded one another of late years have not 
hid the strength to disregard the Protectionist coteries which 
make so much noise in proportion to their limited following in the 
country. They knew the energy and perseverance of the Protec- 
tionists and the apathy of the great mass of consumers, and 
they feared tho hostility of the former more than they valued the 
good will of tho latter. M. Gambetta, however, is probably 
powerful enough to disregard the manoeuvres of the Protectionists, 
and to look only to the true interests of France. lie is an avowed 
Free-trader, and is therefore likely to favour a more liberal tariff 
than M. Tirards. Nor is he ignorant of economic subjects. While 
he was contending against the monarchical parties he got himself 
chosen chairman of the Budget Committee, knowing that, as all, 
measures in the long run cost money, he would thus be in the best 
possible position to counteract the plans of bis opponents and to 
further his own views. Tborefore he comes to the question not 
without preparation. Besides, os Minister for Foreign Affairs, be 
may be supposed to feel the desirableness of rescuing France from 
the* isolation in which she now iB, and of re-establishing the close 
relations which formerly subsisted between her and this country. . 
At the Lord Mayor’s banquet lost week Lord Granville spoke with 
much hope of the prospects of the treaty with France, and Abie, 
hope can only have been founded on the supposed desire of ,M. 
Gambetta to conclude a more liberal treaty. 

A. second task is the conversion of the Five per Gents. For 
several years now the price of the Five per Gents, has ranged 
from X15 to 120, proving conclusively that the conversion ia 
in the nature of things practicable. During all those yea»»> 
the French taxpayers have been paying to the holders of 1 ' 


bonds a larger interest than they need have paid. But, for 
various reasons, the interests of the taxpayers have been jubop- : 
dinated to those of the rentiers. M. Gambetta himself largely 
contributed to this state of things. In his famous speech .at 
Romans he publicly protested against the conversion of the 
Five per Genu., arguing that it would be unjust to those who/ 
had come forward to enable France to liberate the territory hdd 
by the Germans if the interest paid to them was reduced. * ftr 
was understood at the time that M. Gambetta’s eagerness on - 
behalf of the rentiers wet inspired by purely politioaL actives* 
the peasants were large holders of the Fivp ~ ‘ 
feared that a reduction of interest would “ 
had npt then .been quite won over to the 
no w, however, have ;fu&y r«tti*d to the 
be no sufficient reseda fear continuing 
cent*- at <th*,vwnfl»fl* oftha gbneMift mxeayer; steswesy 
Gambetta. has itln hi* power to oompeftssto them flar the las* *f 
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Interest by reducing at the same time the Land-tax. Apart alto- 
gather from the desirableness of preventing any ill feeling amongst 
the peasants, it >, is vary proper that the Land-tax should be re- 
duced. In several departments it is said that it amounts to 
fbur and even five shillings in the pound, which is certainly an.j 
excessive charge, and ought to be reduced. It would be possible 
to effect the reduction it the Five per dents, were converted. It 
nuty be objected that the present is not a good opportunity to 
‘propose a conversion, when the price of the stock is consider- 
ably lower than it was a few months ago. But the fall in the 
price has partly been brought about by Stock Exchange considera- 
tions alone, and partly it is the result of the formation of 
1 C. Gamhetta’s Ministry. It has for some time come to be 
supposed that the conversion of the Five per dents, was postponed 
omy until M, Gambetta came into office *, that, in fact, he was 
reserving it as one of the great measures of his administration ; 
and naturally, therefore, as soon as his accession to power became 
certain, the price of the stock declined. Nor would a post- 
ponement Of the measure now be enough to cause a recovery in 
the price, unless, indeed, it were in some way officially announced 
that the postponement was for a considerable time. That the 
conversion could be effected there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The price of the Three per dents, is much more material in con- 
sidering this question than the price of the Five per Cents. The 
price of the Inree per Cents, at the end of last week was between 
85 and 86. In other words, the Three per Cents, yielded on the 
market price just 3} per . cent, to the investor. The Threo per 
Cents, tnemselves, however, have been kept down by the exist- 
ence of the Fives, for the Fives have all along yielded more than 
per cent. There was, of course, the danger that the Five per 
lents. might at any moment be converted, and therefore, although 
they yielded for the time being 4 per cent, and over, the investor 
risked a serious loss of capital, as on conversion he would be paid 
off at par. Still the higher yield of the Five per Cents, attracted 
many purchasers from the Three per Cents., and kept the price of 
the latter down. Yet even now, with all the difficulties there 
are upon the Bourse in Paris, the Three per Cents, yield to the 
investor only about 3$ per cent. It is perfectly plain, therefore, 
that the Five per Cents, might be refunded at 3J per cent. 
Whether the new Ministry — assuming that it has courago for tho 
task— will issue a 3$ per cent, or ft 4 per cent, bond, or will prefor 
to reduco at once to 3 per cent, at a discount, remains to be 
seen. It appears to us that it would bo easior to refund at 3$ 

E er cent, at par. But we need not discuss that question now. In 
is declaration of policy read to the Chamber on Tuesday, M. 
Gambetta makes no reference to this question of conversion. But 
it can hardly be assumed that he will go on extracting from tho 
overburdened taxpayers threo or four millions sterling moro than 
they ought to pay. 

More important, however, than tho conversion of the Five per 
Cents, is the reform of the existing syBtom of taxation in France. 
After the war, when the annual expenditure was increased about 
50 per oent, the necessity of meeting tho npw charges thrown 
upon the country compelled the National Assembly to impose 
taxes upon almost evory conceivable object. There was no time 
,to think of political economy when the solvency of France had 
to be maintained. Accordingly, taxes the most mischievous and 
most injurious to industry were imposed. Since then, indeed, tho 
astonishing growth of prosperity due to the vast resources of the 
country and the untiring industry and self-denying thrift of the 
people, has enabled the taxation to be borne with surprising ease, 
and year after year there have been large surpluses. Consequently, 
the Government has been able to remit some of the worst of the 
.taxes imposed before 1875. Still, however, tho remissions have 
not been made upon any ByBtem, and the taxation is full of anoma- 
lies, ns well as in many respects oppressive to industry. A great 
financial genius, therefore, would endeavour to recast the whole 
system. During the late elections there was much talk of 
the imposition of an income-tax for the purpose of reforming 
the whole taxation of the country, A9 was done by Sir Robert 
Feel in this country. It is doubtful, however, whether M. 
Gambetta will venture upon so strong a measure, although he 
was at one time known to bo favourable to it. But whether 


there is need for an income-tax, or whether, as many able econo- 
mists contend, all that is necessary could be done by the help of 
the surpluses yielded every year, and of the free revenue ob- 
tained by the conversion of the Five per Cents., a reform of the 
system of taxation ought to be taken in hand, and no part of the 
system requires reform more urgently than the land-tax. The 
cadastral survey of France upon which the land-tax is basod con- 
sumed a great many years before it was completed, and conse- 
, quentty the incidence of the tax is most unequal In some depart- 
ments! as we have already said, it amounts to four and even five 
shillings in the pound; while in others, again, it iB said not to be 
a sbillmg in the pound. For a long time, therefore, there has been 
an agitation for a new survey, and no doubt a new survey ought 
to.be instituted. But this would occupy much time, and what 
Is now needed is s prompt equalization of the incidence of the 
tex, v It does net seem impossible to remedy at least the most 
glaring injustices without waiting for a nsw survey ; and this 
attempt to equalize the incidence of h > would be a supplement 
to the reduction of whioh, • a La\e theady spoken as a consequence 
of thq conversion of die Five per Cents. M. Gambetta, in foot, 
seems to promise this w^en he pledges himself “to alleviate, 
without compromising the finances, the burdens which weigh upon 


Lastly, a task not less important than any wo have referred to 
is the extension, or rather perhaps we should say the establish- 
ment, of IocaI self-government in France. At present there are 
over thirty-six thousand communes in France: but mom than 
sixteen thousand of these have less than five hundred inhabitants, 
and over twenty-90 ven thousand have less than a thousand inhabi- 
tants, whilo more than thirty-four thousand of them have less 
than threo thousand. It is quite clear that in districts so small 
as these, were the law ever so good, it would he impossible 
to establish an effective local government. The population is 
too small to furnish the kind of men required for administrative 
purposes. Therefore, the communes should be amalgamated, or a 
number of the smaller ones should be grouped together so as to 
form unions large enough to give a chance of furnishing capable 
and honest administrators. In addition, communes should have 
the power of rating themselves. At present the communes 
receive subventions from the State; but the system is alto- 
gether wrong, and some portion of the local revenues should 
bo handed over to the IocaI bodies to discharge purely local 
functions. Further, tho power of the mairoa should be dim- 
inished, while the powers of the Municipal Councils should be 
increased. In short, tho whole subject of municipal or local 
government in Franco requires reform. It is at present chiefly 
regulated by laws passed under the First and Second Empires, 
which nro now obsolete, and aro indeed inconsistent with the 
Republican institutions of the country. The National Assembly 
extended tho powers of the Municipal Councils, and so did Acts 
passed by the later Assemblies ; but still the whole system wants 
revision and reform. One great difficulty in the way of reform 
no doubt is that, if the power of taxation for school and sanitary 
purposes is vested in the Municipal Councils, they may be too 
niggardly to provide properly for education and sanitation. But 
it ought not to bo 'beyond the power of Government to guard 
against this danger, just as it is guarded against amongst our- 
selves. It will bo seen, then, that the field of domestic reform 
before a groat and capable Ministry is very large in France, 
and that, 111 fact, almost all the work which has been done in 
England sinco tho first Reform Act is still awaiting the hands of 
tho reformer in France. 


REVIEWS. 


MORT/EY’S LIFE OF CO 11 DO.* 

M R. MORLEY has not disappointed the high expectations 
which were justified by his former essays in political bio- 
graphy. In his Life of Burko he had proved his ability to 
appreciate the character and genius of a statesman whose opinions 
in one part of his career dillorcd widely from his own. With his 
present subject he is iu moro perfect or moro continuous sympathy ; 
for Cobden’s doctrines and aspirations, though they may not have 
been so extensive as his biographers, aro all included in Mr. 
Morley ’s political creed. It may bo added that neither theories 
nor efforts to apply them to practice exhaust the interest of per- 
sonal history. Wlmt a man did, however important it may have 
been to the world, concerns the student of character chiefly as an 
illustration of what the men was in himsolf. Mr. Morley unneces- 
sarily apologizes for mentioning some facts relating to Oobden’s 
private circumstances. His story would have bcon incomplete 
if he had not shown that Cobden was able to receive, on more than 
ono occasion, pecuniary aid from public and private friends without 
in any way compromising his dignity or independence. The few 
passages which disclose portions of his domestic and social life are 
tho most interesting parts of a book which is nowhere tedious or 
dull. Mr. Morley confirms the uniform tradition of his kindly 
disposition and of the variety and freshness of bis conversation. 
“ I was introduced to Mr. Cobden,” said a lady of good judgment 
in a Memoir published some years ago, “and found him a poetical, 
imaginative man, talking with the greatest delight of Egypt, 
where he has not been.” u He had,” according to Mr. Morley, “ a 
large And powerful head, and tho indescribable charm of a candid 
eye. His features were not of a commanding typo, but they were 
well illuminated and rendored attractive by the brightness of in- 
telligence, of sympathy, and of earnestness. About the mouth 
there was a curiously winning mobility and play.” The extreme 
bitterness of his tones when he was denouncing the landed gentry 
or his other opponents may be mentioned in connexion with Mr. 
M or ley’s statement that “ his voice was cleAr, varied in its tones, 
sweet and penetrating.” No popular speaker has ever relied 
more hubitually on closeness of argumont; hut his invective 
was full of angry feeling. “ Of nervous lire he had abundance, 
though it was not the fire which flames up in the radiant 
colours of a strong imagination. It was rather the glow of a 
thoroughly convinced reason, of intellectual superiority, of 
argumentative keenness. ... I have asked many scores of 
those who knew him, Conservatives as well as Liberals, what this 
secret was j and in no single case did my interlocutor 'fail to 
begin, And in nearly every case he ended as he had began, with 
the word porsuasitmieu” Mdrimde, who seldom spoke well of An 
Englishman, said, as quoted by Mr. Morley, that Cobden “ was a 

* The Life of Richard Cobden, By John Marlev. 2 vols. London ; 
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man of an extremely interesting mind, quite the opposite of hn 
Englishman in this respect, that you never hour him talk common- 
places, and that he has few prejudices/* Mr. Morley has been 
misled by a blunder of Mr. George Combos into ascribing to 
“ some great lady ” the phrase that Cobden's policy “ never rose 
beyond a bagman's millennium/’ The sneer is supposed to proceed 
from “the class whose lives aro one long course of indolence, 
dilettantism, and sensuality.” The lady, whatever may have been 
her own vices or those of ner class, was only quoting the saying of 
one who belonged to a different class, and who was certainly not 
given to indolence or sensuality. Carlyle, in a moment of irrita- 
tion caused by injudicious and prolonged eulogies on Cobden, once 
propounded the paradox that he was “ an inspired bagman who 
believed in a calico millennium.” At other times be did fuller 
justice to the great champion of free trade; but his epigram 
naturally survived the expression of his serious judgment. 

Mr. Morley allov* j O'Connell the first rank in the list of agita- 
tors, and assigns to Oobden the second. The repeal of the Corn 
Jaws may be placed on a level with Catholic Emancipation. In 
the failure of other movements the successful leaders of the two 
great popular associations shared the same fortune. In other 
respects tne resemblance is superficial or non-existent. O'Connell 
had all the qualities and defects of a demagogue. Oobden never 
compromised his character for honesty or his self-respect. He 
and his celebrated ally, though they are among the most powerful 
and famous of agitators, are also the purest; and Cobden was 
superior to all competitors in general moderation and fairness. 
Even daring the short period of his unpopularity at the time of 
the Crimean war, Oobdeu always commanded, as he candidly ac- 
knowledged, the attention and respect of the House of Commons. 
From his first entrance into Parliament; his upright character and 
his intellectual power were fully recognized. No man doubted his 
sincere belief in a millennium, though it might be erroneously 
supposed to consist of calico. Evon if he had not been supported 
by a great material force out of doors, Cobden would have been 
after his second or third Session regarded as a Parliamentary leader. 
His estimate of the rival or predecessor with whom ho wns often 
compared throws remarkable light on his own character. “I 
found,” he says in a letter to George Combe, “ the populace of 
Ireland represented in the House by a body of men, with 
O'Connell at their head, with whom I could fool no more sym- 
pathy or identity than with people whose language I did not 
nnderstand. In fact, morally , I felt a complete antagonism and 
repulsion towards them. O'Connell always treated mo with 
friendly^ attention, but I never Bhook hands with him or faced his 
smile without a feeling of insecurity ; and, as for trusting him on 
any public question where bis vanity or passions might interpose, 
I should as soon have. thought of alliance with an Ashantee chief.” 
Mr. Morley adds the strange comment that “ Oobden is hero un- 
just to O'Connell. He opposed tho Corn Bill of 1 8 i 5, and was 
true to the Leftguo in the fight from 1838 to 1846.” It was surely 
possible that a demagogue with the morals of an African savage 
might take the right side on one political question. Cobden him- 
self had, with questionable propriety, subscribed to COonneU's 
rent. He was not bound to think every opponent of the Corn 
Law or every adherent of the League an lioneBt man. Iiis 
judgment of O'Connell was substantially just, though it was 
perhaps coloured by a conscious antipathy of nature. It is pro- 
bable that ho would 1 feel but little sympathy with the present re- 
presentatives of the populace of Ireland. 

In recording the victory of tho Corn Law League, Mr. Morley 
deliberately abstains from arguing questions which are no longer 
subjects of serious controversy, or from writing a handbook of 

S ' " :al economy. Oobden admitted that he and hiB friends 
the agitation with a belief that they were vindicating tho 
1 and interests of their own class against an oppressive mono- 
poly. During the progress of tho contest his views gradually enlarged 
into a belief, which wab sometimes exaggerated or premature, that 
freedom of trade was the essential condition of international co- 
operation and harmony. It was impossible that he should avoid 
illusions, or that he should always do justice to opponents. When 
Peel began nis wise and comprehensive reforms of the taviff, 
Cobden seems to have perversely dwelt on tue inconsistency of 
reducing or abolishing minor duties while the first necessary of 
life was heavily taxed. With stranger blindness he joined in the 
clamour against tho Income-tax, which was the necessary instru- 
ment of all fiscal reform. At a later period he became an advocate 
of direct taxation ; but he never seems to have understood the true 
principle of equal assessment. It was not until Peel avowed his 
conversion to the principle of free trade in corn that Cobden 
recognised his disinterested sagacity. It fortunately happened 
that at the same time Peel repeated in plainer terms Lib re- 
tractation of a charge which Oobden had deeply resented. Mr. 
Morley publishes* for the first time a remarkable letter, in which 
Oobden privately proposed to Peel that, after the patting of the 
Com Bill, he should appeal to tho country by a dissolution, and 
place himself at the head of the middle-class Liberals in opposition 
to the combined Protectionists and Whigs. To the end of Mb 
life Oobden regarded Peel as the best and greatest statesman of 
tds time. With Lord John Russell ho had out a faint and inter- 
mittent sympathy; and he entertained the strongest political 
aversion to Lard Palmerston. In his later years, he seems to have 
preferred Disraeli to both the Whig leaders. 

Fourteen years intervened between the great triumph of the 
League and Cobden's second great achievement. Mr. Morley. 
who has bad the advantage of consulting Cobden’s friend and 


colleague, Sir Louis Mallet, corrects the common impremion that 
the Emperor of the French was the first to conceive the project of 
the Commercial TreAty. The scheme originated# in conversations 
between M. Chevalier and Oobden, who communicated the notion 
to Mr. Gladstone. Next to Oobden himself, the chief promoter of 
the treaty, was M. Rouher, who counteracted the impressions on 
the Emperor's mind which were produced by the remonstrances 
of his Protectionist colleagues. Oobden himself had the merit of 
convincing Napoleon III. of the advantage which the French 
nation would derive from extended commerce with England. 

His own object was rather political than economical, for he 
overrated the efficiency of trading interests in securing inter- \ 
national peace. In his own Government he had no cordial 
supporter except Mr. Gladstone ; and he complained that the 
Foreign Office, then administered by Lord John Russell, allowed 
him less discretion than that which he had exercised when 
he was travelling for a firm of calico-printers at the age of 
twenty. Iiis correspondence at the time teems with angry denun- 
ciations of Lord Palmerston, who frequently expressed in Parlia- 
ment his suspicions of ambitious designs on the part of the French 
Emperor, and who carried through Parliament a Bill for expending 
several millions on defensive fortifications. The precautions of the 
English Government may perhaps have rendered Oobden's negotia- 
tions more difficult; but the result showed that Lord Palmerston’s 
measures were not incompatible with the simultaneous policy of 
Cobden and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Morley publishes an admirable 
letter written by Lord John Russell in answer to Cobden’s remou- 
Btrances. The Minister declined to be dependent on the forbear- 
ance of a foreign potentate who might perhaps have been tempted 
to encroachment against an unarmed neighbour. In 1859 the 
Emperor had professed peaceable intentions up to the eve of his 
declaration of war against Austria; and in i860 he had suddenly 
taken possession of Savoy and Nice. Notwithstanding Oobdene 
prejudices, tho preparations of the English Government may have 
had something to do with the maintenance of peace. His violent 
opposition to the organization of the Volunteer force was in the 
highest degree unreasonable. After an experience of twonty years, 
there is a unanimous belief that a system which combines oppor- 
tunities of manly recreation with security against possible dangers 
» beneficial to the country. 

It is not a little remarkable that a politician of extraordinary 
ability who more than once achieved great success should have 
devoted a large portion of his time and energy to abortive enter- 
prises. During the latter part of the Corn Law agitation and in 
tho following years Cobden founded the most sanguine hopes on a 
chimerical project of swamping the county representation by 
means of faggot votes. Artisans wore exhorted to invest their 
savings in freehold houses, which would, if they were to be scat- 
tered oyer country districts, have formed the most precarious of 
properties. It is evident that if the contrivance had in the first 
instance proved effectual, the landowners could have easily 
outbid and outnumbered the intruders from the manufacturing 
towns; nor waa it probable that rural constituencies would 
have tamely surrendered their rights. The principal result of the 
agitation was to disgust the people of Lancashire with the dicta- 
tion of the League, which immediately before a general election 
announced that the representation of tho county was to be 
divided between Manchester and Liverpool. Fortunately both 
the nominees of the great towns were defeated by more 
legitimate candidates. Cobden’s conscientious propagation of the 
doctrines of peace was scarcely more prosperous; and there 
is reason to believe that it was one of the causes of the 
Russian war. Mr. Kinglake truly declares, in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Morley, that the Peace party was powerless to oppose 
tho war because it had denounced all wars. It is true that 
Cobden's opposition to war was rather economical than senti- 
mental, but he was associated with fanatics who hod renounced all 
sense of national honour. His friend and follower Mr. Gilpin pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which some philanthropic wiseacre under- 
took to prove that it would cost less to submit to an invader than 
to resist him by arms. Cobden unwillingly admitted that the war 
with Russia was from beginning to end deeply and almost univer- 
sally popular. The last great controversies in which he had to 
take port were caused by the American Civil War and by the Danish 
complication. During the earlier part of the American struggle 
he consistently recommended acquiescence in the secession of tne 
Southern States ; but his sympathies were afterwftrds enlisted on 
the side of the North by the proclamation for emancipating the 
slaves ; and he was probably influenced by Mr. Bright's passionate 
devotion to tho cause of the Union. He had twice visited the 
States, and he heartily sympathized with their institutions. In 
one of Iiis letters he says that as an Englishman he has no 
ambitious desires, but that the case would have been different 
if he had been an American “like Charles Sunnier or Amain 
Walker.” Amasa Walker, whoever he may have been, is long 
since forgotten. Charles Sumner is principally remembered by 
his profligate attempt to engage his country in war with Eng- 
land on toe shameless pretext of the indurebt claims. There 
could be no doubt that Oobden would strenuously oppose the 
intervention of England in the quarrel between Germany and * 1 
Denmark. He perhaps shared with the pacific majority of the 
Cabinet imperfect knowledge of the merits of a question in which * 
the aggressor for once was in the right: but he appreciated mm 
justly than Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell the danger s! a 
rupture with Germany. 

It appears from Sir. Morley's narrative that Oobden, during 
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wmlj the whole of his political life. Abstained from organic agita- 
tion, though he shared the opinions of his more pug nacious friend 
and colleague oil the theory of representation. In an early letter 
Oobden says that he approves in principle of universal suffrage and 
of republican inatitatioes, but tnat he confines his efforts to a 
different class of political objects. From time to time he ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the masses of the people were more en- 
lightened than the governing aristocracy, to which he was irrecon- 
cilably hostile. Qe was profoundly impressed with the enthusiastic 
reception Accorded to the Duke of Wellington at the opening of 
fhe -Exhibition of 1851. When the Duke died, a few months 
later, he allowed that no representative of tbo warlike spirit had 
ever been more simple or more upright. Only a few years before be 
had, with ill feeling and bad taste, of which he was seldom 
guilty, publicly declared that the Duke was in his dotage because 
he had recommended, in his celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, 
additional preparations for national defence. Cobden's political 
hostility to Lord Palmerston was deeper and more permanent ; 
yet he ultimately arrived at the conclusion that his lifelong anta- 
gonist was, like himself, sincere. It would be tedious, if it were 
practicable, to notice all the varieties of Cobden's political 
activity. Mr. Morley’s masterly work will perpetuate the memory 
of his achievements, and it may perhaps involuntarily disguise his 
not infrequent failures. No candid reader of the book can doubt 
either the honesty of Cobden's motives or the groatnoRS of his in- 
tellectual qualities. It may be added that in his lifetimo ho com- 
manded universal respect, and that the current of opinion since his 
death has tended to ample recognition of his merits. He was, on 
the whole, enviable in his public career And in his private life ; 
nor has any one of his contemporaries thus far been to fortunate in 
a biographer. 


THE EASTERN MENACE.* 

W E cannot congratulate Colonel Cory on the form which ho 
has given to this book, though we nre ready to admit that 
there are many excuses for him. He wrote in 1876 a book with 
A title, or at least a Becond title, like that of tho present volume. 
The intervening five years have naturally strengthened his case, 
and provided him with the opportunity of saying “ I told you 
so ” with rathor unusual force. II is original volume is out of 

S rint, and ho feels that some kind of re-iBsue of it is desirable. 

tut at this point his difficulties begin, lie cannot resist tho 
temptation of keeping a considerable portion of what ho then 
wrote, and he cannot resign himself to the necessity of writing a 
new book. So, trusting in that most fatal of nil ninxims, medio 
tutissimu 8 } he tries to make a compromise. Ho keeps the 1876 
body, and puts upon it an 18S1 head. Tic has added, lie tells us, 
a third of new matter ; and, though wo cannot preUnd to have 
verified the statement., we have not the least reason for dis- 
believing it. But the inevitable result is a succession of gaps and 
a recurrence of inconsequences in the reasoning. At one moment 
references to a present state of thiDgs apply to 1876; at another 
thev apply to 1081. Now we have to consider the state of affairs 
as dominated by the desire of Lord BeaconBfield to make England 
strong and respected ; now to consider it as dominated by the 
desire of Mr. Gladstone to administer delicate soothings to the 
national conscience. The condition of the reader may best be 
described by the analogy of a man who looks through an opera- 
glass the focus of which is being constantly, and almost without 
warning, shifted. 

To these inconveniences of tho present edition or ro-issuo have 
to be added certain drawbacks which appear to have been integral 
parts of the original work. Oolonol Dory, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, appears not to have mastered that funda- 
mental principle of sport and literature which deprecates the 
hunting of half a dozen hares at once. From the incorporation of 
at least one paper which has undoubtedly and professedly done 
duty as an article in a periodical, we are led to suspect that the 
book, as a whole, has something of the character of a conglomerate. 
The result is not satisfactory. There is no doubt that such sub- 
jects as the injustice done to the old Company’s servants, both 
before and after the Mutiny; the drawbacks of short service ; the 
insufficiency of the Staff' Corps system, and the under-ofliccri ng of 
the native troops; the magazine eccentric] tiee of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ; the great armaments of European Powers ; tho steady 
progress of Russia ; the parsimony of English Parliaments ; the 
political prejudice of Major Baring ; the logical ineptitude of Sir 
R. Norman ; the bland audacity of the Duke of Argyll in sup- 
pression and suggestion ; the conduct of the generals charged with 
the Afghan expeditions, and so forth, all have something, and 
some ol' them a great deal, to do with the question of the peril 
which undoubtedly menaces England in the East. We are in full 
agreement with Colonel Cory on most of these points, and not in 
any great disagreement with him on the rest. But the worst of it 
is that in his case it is emphatically impossible to see the wood for 
the trees. A dissertation on the merits and demerits of Lord 
Lytton’s Indian administration, still more on the successful 
attempt of the Duke of Argyll to hoodwink the constituencies 
two years ego as $0 the causes of the Afghan war, may be interest- 
ing in itself, but ii is a case of quid hoc ad Iphicli boves in reference 
to the actual presence 0^ Russia at Annau and her threatened 
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presence at Sarakhs. There is no doubt that there were many 
excuses for the officers of the old Indian army in the matter of the 
fatal security which lmndod thorn over, feet and hands tied, to the 
mutineers; but it is mere fiddling while Rome is burning to argue 
out this point when the Russians are within striking distance 
of Meshed, and almost within striking distance of Herat. 

Although Colonel Cory has evidently done his best to adjust 
the new patch to the old garment, unfortunate discrepancies insist 
on making their appearance, lie says that thirty years ago the 
outposts of Russia and England respectively were Loodinna and 
Astrakhan. The statement wa9 Uuo, after n fashion, in 1876; it 
is not true in 1881, and Colonel Cory must surely be well enough 
acquainted with tho kind of adversary he has to meet among the 
prophesiers of smooth things to know the use that will bo made of 
such a slip as this. Even where striking working-up of his material 
was possible he has not condescended to it. lie had a great oppor- 
tunity iu a quotation which in his original book he made from a 
defender of the “ ostrich policy ” in tho October number of Eraser, 
1875. The wisoncro who wrote this used the following words: — 
“ If tbo writers of leading articles in the duily press who frighten 
us with tho rapid advance of Russia towards our Indian frontier 
could but form an adequate idea of tho vnBt distance, the arid 
wastes, the exhausting climates, and gigantic mountain ranges 
which must be surmounted,” &c. Oolonol Cory apparently could 
not find iu his heart to sacriiico bis original answer to thiB plea, 
and therefore it is not for some pages that he makes, and then 
very distantly and feebly, tho necessary parallel between tbo 
optimist ignorance of 1875 and the hard facts of 1 881. The vast 
distance and the arid wasLcs and all tho rest of it are gone, and in 
a very few months Russia will havo a continuous line of railway 
and steamboat communication from St. Petersburg, through her 
own territory, direct to the waters of the lleri Iiud or its tribu- 
taries. Co’onel Cor^ knows this — lie wishes to say it ; but his 
seven-year-old arguments nre too dear to him to lie abandoned, 
and so lie talks undent history iustend of talking modern fact. 

Even these criticisms do not exhaust what has to be said against 
this unlucky book. Colonel Cory lias weighted it with a pre- 
lude and u conclusion of the iincst abstract eloquenco. In the 
former wo are treated to a demonstration of tho im probability 
attending the theory of the approaching extinction of war, 
with abundant supporting quotations from Mr. VV. It. Greg 
nnd Mr. Herbert Spencer. AVe again fully agree with Colenel 
Cory, but wo wish to goodness that he would come to business. 
The epilogue takes us up to the Kara Korurn passes, and in really 
elegant language talks to us about the “ quick grip of the frozen 
wind,” tho “glint, like a diamond of shattered glaciers,” tho 
“ dark, olivc-hucd forests," the locusts, the course of einpirt'R, &c. 
“ l think,” said an Oxford tutor once with much politeness to a 
flowery essayist, “that it would bo bettor if you would kindly 
suppose that I am a plain man, wishing to be convinced about tbo 
point at issue." 'Unit is what Colonel Cory Seems altogether unable 
to suppose iu reference to his readers. Those who agree with life 
views do not need references to Mr. W. R. Greg nnd Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, or picturesque descriptions of an imaginary traveller in the 
mountains north ol Cashmere. Those who disagree with him will 
ccrtninly not be converted by these things, and will probably 
laugh. We do not by any moans say that a man who is dealing 
with what seems’to him (and, wo may frankly add, to us) a great 
national peril may not justly indulge in passages of impassioned 
eloquence, but he must earn tho right to do this by marshalling his 
facta with rigorous exactitude, by giving no loophole of escape to 
the enemy, and by doing tho logical smashing before he does the 
rhetorical ornament. Colonel Cory, we are sorry to say, has not 
done this. He had an excellent case, and ho has made very little of 
il indeed. Some of the facts are thoro ; but they are so awkwardly 
arranged, und wrapped up in such folds of irrelevant matter, that 
only those who know them already are at all likely to discover 
them or to draw from them the right conclusion. 

The shortcomings of tho book are all the moro unfortunate 
because a book such as it might have been is really very much 
wanted. It is impossible to read the debates in Parliament, and 
RtiJl moro impossible to read tho extra- Parliamentary speeches of 
Ministers and the articles of partisan newspapers, without per- 
ceiving that an enormous nurabor of persons in England are really 
without the least knowledge of the facts of the case. We havo 
seen lately a remark made by an opponent of the policy of Lord 
Beaconstiold as to the contrast between the profound peace of 
India at the time of the Crimean war and the agitation caused by 
the war of 1S77. Whether tho peace of India was quite so 
profound as the author of thiB remark seems to think is an- 
other matter. But the remark itself seems to show what wo 
believe to be >1 very general ignorance as to the profound and all- 
important alterations which have occurred in the relations of 
England and Russia respectively towards India in the last quarter 
of a century. An accurate and careful demonstration, assisted by 
plenty of maps, and made in forcible but not exaggerated lan- 
guage, of the difference between the state of things then and now 
would be invaluable. Ample materials for such a demonstration 
exist. There is nothing to prevent any one who has access to 
these materials, uiul is possessed of fair military and general in- 
formation and of a tolerable literary style, from drawing up a 
statement of facts which should be absolutely impregnable and 
which would exhibit the ostrich policy in its true light. Golonel 
Oory could have got at the materials ; but he has only made tbo 
vaguest and most general-references to thorn. He must be supposed to 
have the military and general iul^vnation j but be Bhows little raor* 
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trace of it than any ordinary journalist. Even as it is, his book 
would be a hard nut for the linke of Argyll or Mr. Grant Duff to 
crack. But, unfortunately, its hardness is of the kind which makes 
it unnecessary as well as useless to attempt to crack it. It is un- 
attractive in form to the general reader, and wo doubt veiy much 
whether it would bo found particularly instructive in matter. 
Even such an obvious thing as a sketch of the Turcoman campaigns 
of Lomakin, Lazareff, and Skobeleff, and A clear statement of their 
results, does not seem to have suggested itself to Colonel Cory a9 
a necessary addition to his matter of 1876. He mentions, indeed, 
these campaigns and their results, but that is all. Now what 
the average “man in the Peckhnm omnibus” and the average 
member of Parliament wbo represents him require is exactly this 
detailed demonstration. They have both heard the conclusions 
put by Tory orators and seen them put by Tory writers, and they 
can afford to discard them as mere Tory stock-in-trade. But give 
them the premisses, and there might be some chance of their 
opening their eyes to the fact that the Gaul is literally at the gates. 
It is tlio business of a writer of books, ns distinguished from a 
writer of articles, to give facts— well-arranged facts, of course— but 
still facts, and plenty of them. This is oxactly what Colonel Cory 
has not done ; and, therefore, with all respect for his good in- 
tentions, we cannot discern in his volume any likelihood of its 
being of the use which it might have been if its author had been 
better advised, and especially if he had not had the unlucky idea 
of patching up an old book into a new one. 


MB. BUCHANAN’S STUDY OF HATE.* 

“ minS romance,” Mr. Buchanan is kind enough to inform us 

JL in some prefatory words, “ is the third work of prose fiction 
from the writers pen. In each of these works a subject has been 
taken which, though poetical in itself, involved a treatment tran- 
scending the exact limits of verse,” whatever they may be. Now 
this is thoughtful on Mr. Buchanan’s part. Without the bush 
which ho has considerately Btuck over his wine we might have 
failed to see, to use an Americanism, where the poetry CAme iu. 
With this warning, when we come upon passages which, if they 
do not mean much, contain a great many tine words which would 
certainly not have been used by the people into whose mouths 
they have been put, we at once know that thiB is due to the tact 
that the subject of the work is poetical in itself. Mr. Buchanan, 
iudeed, is generous with his information. Each of the last three 
works he has written, be goes on to toll us, “ lias a particular 
f idea ’ or purpose, and descends to what some critics call the 
heresy of instruction. The Shadow of the Sword is a poetical 
polemic against public war ” — its hero, we remember, refused to 
serve in the army from the purest motives, but had no compunc- 
tion in knocking people over from a convenient hiding-place — 
“ Qod and the Man is a study of the vanity and folly of individual 
Hate; The Martyrdom of Madeline has lor its theme the social 
conspiracy against Womankind.” There is much that is pleasing in 
this kind of guide for critics and readers, but perhaps the most 
exquisite phrase in it is that which speaks of Mr. Buchanan's 
works descending to what Borne critics call the heresy of instruc- 
tion. 

Qod and the Man may indeed bo called instructive in a certain 
way ; but that way, it is safe to supposo, is not the way which Mr. 
Buchanan meant when he wrote the remarkable sentences quoted 
above. Besides this advertisement to the reader, Mr. Buchanan's 
“study of the vanity and folly of individual I lute” is prefaced 
by a 44 Proem ” iu verse, which is very far from being to our taste, 
but from which some lines may b? quoted as & sample of its 
quality. It begins with a statement by a supposed speaker that 
he hates all men, and especially one man, and all other men 
because of that one mAn, and thut 44 if God Btood there revealed 
full bare ” he would pray a prayer in despair : — 

And the prayer would he, Yield up to me, 

This ntnu alone of all men that see ! 

Give liitn to me, and to misery ! 

Give mo this man, if a God thou be ! 

• * * * * 

Shape on the headland in the night, 

Gauut, ghastly, kneeling on his knee. 

He prays ! his baffled prayers take flight, 

Like screaming sea-birds, thro* the light 
That streams across tlio sleeping sea. 

From the black depths of man's despair, 

Rose ever so accurst a prayer ? 

His hands cloneh and his eyeballs roll, 

Hate's famine sickens in his souk 

The book itself opens clumsily enough with a prologue, in 
which we are introduced to Christian Christianson, an old man of 
ninety who is surrounded by nephews and great-nephews, and so 
on. We hear a good deal of these people and their relations with 
each other; we are told how “pretty maidens sip out of the 
glasses of their couains, and lovers, while fond feet meet and knees 
touch under the table * s two of the boys quarrel, and one draws a 
knife; the old man beckons to them, and tells them to love one 
another; and from that time to the end of, the book we hear 
nothing more of the little crowd of characters that appear in the first 
chapter. The writer goes back at once to the time 01 the old man's 
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youth, and 41 descends to thehereityof ifistmtta’-byite^ 
of his life. This story, it may he noted, is curiously at variance 
with what is contained in the prologue* Iu the or iogue we Aim 
this said of Christian's career : — 41 A stormy life and a terrible, say 
the gossips, not without blood's sin, and such crimes as twice 
told lift the hair and shake the soul ; for if they speck sooth, 
ho has sailed under the black flag in the Indian seas, and taken 
his share in the traffic of human life.” Now, according to the 
story, nothing of this kind was ever done by Christian. The 
author may reply that he has put in the qualification “say 
the gossips,” but the excuse will hardly bettor his position. The 
prologue is in its essence inartistic ; but this would bo perhaps 
the most inartistic touch in it if the words were bo meant. Them 
is no bint that the gossips were likely to be wrong, and thus 
expectations are aroused in a reader's mind which are never ful- 
filled. But the fact is that the proem, the prologue, and the 
study of tho vanity and folly of individual Hate all hang so 
badly togethor that it is perhaps absurd to apply any critical 
standard to their relations with each other. Ones natural im- 
pression — which may of course be quite mistaken— from comparing 
the proem and the book is that the book was an afterthought owing 
its existence to the proem, and that the author's love of Iub own 
work in the proem led him to Btick it in front of the book without 
any regard to consistency. In the same way the prologue may 
or may not be the relic of a scheme which was never fully carried 
out, but of which the writer chose to retain the beginning merely 
because he bad written it. If these things are not so, and if the 
entire book was and is intended for a harmonious whole, 
Mr. Buchanan has proved himself to be curiously ignorant of 
some of the elementary things with which a novel-writer who 
talks with such glib assurance of his own work ought to be 
acquainted. In connexion with the proem, before we return to 
the study of the vanity and folly of individual Hate, it may be 
noted that Mr. Barnard — whose work we have often had occasion 
to praise, ami who has done some good drawings for other parts of 
the hook— has illustrated this with an unhappy caricature of a well- 
known living actor. Probably the likeness is UUfetentional, and 
possibly Mr. Barnard's artistic taste made it impMllble for lum to , 
put forth his best work on such a subject as he had to deal with. 

But to come back to Christian Christianson, the old man with 
tho relations who, so to speak, Hash in the pan in the prologue. 
When he was a youth there was, and had been from time imme- 
morial, a kind of Corsican feud between the Christiansons and the 
Orchard sons. The Orchardsons were at this time in a better 
position than the Christiansons, and, as far as the family feud went, 
matters were not mended by Christian's father dying in debt to 
Squiip Orchardson. Before this occurred, to quote some of the 
author’s lino writing, 44 the Orchardsons were more than shadows 
on the lives of the Christiansons ; the very thought of them lay 
like lead upon the breast, choking the wholesome breath.” If the 
very thought of them lay like lead, they themselves must cer- 
tainly have been more than shadows, and, indeed, they proved to 
be tolerably substantial enemies. What happened was this: 
Christian was brought up by his brother to cherish the traditional 
hatred of the Orchardsons. Richard Orchardaon, while they were 
lads, poisoned a dog of Christian’s, and Christian, beside himself 
with rage, 44 swung the boy,” who was a cripple, 44 round and flung 
him from him with one wild push and blow.” Later in life 
Diehard seduced and abandoned Christian’s sister, and at tho same 
time made love to Priscilla Sefton, daughter of a disciple of Wesley, 
with whom Christian had fallen in love. The drawing of Pris- 
cilla's character is in its essence decidedly creditable to the author, 
but it is spoilt, as is much elso in the book, by the unequal and 
unsuccessful attempt to reproduce the speech and manners of a 
profit time. But it is only lair to the author to say that in the case 
of Priscilla it is certainly less obvious than it is in other cases 
that, whoever is supposed to be speaking, and in whatever mood, 
tho voice is the voice of Mr. Buchanan. The author’s unlucky 
desire to impress us with a sense of a past time is the more unfor- 
tunate, since it comes upon us not long after the one really satisfac- 
tory attempt of the kind which has been made since the days of 
Esmond. To return, however, to tho story of Christian and Richard. 
Kate Christianson, having in vain entreated Richard Orchardson to 
do her right, starts on a solitary journey. Here, again, Mr. Buchanan 
puls himself in the unhappy position of challenging comparison with 
other writers. He tells us the story of Kate Christianson’s journey 
on foot in her sorrow, and with her impending trouble* Such a story 
was told in Adam Bede, and has since been told by Mr. Hardy ,in 
Far from the Madding Crowd. Mr. Buchanan was ill advised in 
trying to tell it again. He has a fine flow of big words, and a 
nice derangement of epitaphs at his command, but be is lamentably 
unequal to dealing adequately with such a theme as this.. So, 
again, his treatment of the subsequent discovery of Kate’s shame 
by her mother and brother is a crude and clumsy piece of work. 
It is even more impossible to believe in the brutality of Mrs. 
Christianson than in that of her son, and the result of fife a uthor's 
deplorable attempt to deal with a tragic situation is both repulsive 
and feeble. Nor can we give any praise to the mefe^BBlSo poeoe 
between Christen and Squire Orchardson in, the. > i^tb-chsmber 
of Christian’s mother. This is by no means on qxrihir example of 
the general style of the t book, and we may ka pactuf fe Sojfcre 
our readers. Christian has brought the old Jqnire intothe room 
by means of a lying, tale', and the 8quire, having tabenlii tjhe 
situation with coamerable presence of mind, oaks vfesA^nore 
Christian wants. ■ _ ■ 

“Only this,” answered Christian: 44 if you were net s* ett mn, pee 
*> * % 
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■herald not leave this house to-night alive. But you may go. My reckon- 
ing shall be with your son."* 

Mr. OrchimUon walked towards the door ; then, as if impelled by a 
sudden thought, he turned quickly, and fixed his keen eyes on Christ mil’s 
fsoe. 

i "My son hath no reason to love you," he said, quietly ; “ but wliat evil 
hath he done you, that you should hate him so ? ” 

Christian did not reply, hut met the old muu 4 * eye with a look of terrible 

meaning. 

“My son is a gentleman,'* continued Mr. Orcbardson. “ If you nro 
thinking of the lying tales concerning him and your unhappy sister, let 
«e teU you that he is innocent iu that matter ; nay, 1 have it from his own 
'lips that ho is innocent. And even were he guilty us you believe, ’tis but a 
* boy’s folly, and he would make amends." 

With the swiftness and ferocity of a wild animal, Christian rrnwwl the 
room towards Mr. Orcbardson, who shrank back as if apprehending peiMmal 
violence. But though liis clenched hands were raised trembling iu the air, 
he struck no blow. 

“Your son hath betrayed my sister, and killed my mother, who licth 
yonder. No matter where he is hiding, I shall find him. No matter how 
long I may have to wait, I shall kill him ; and I should kill you this j 
night, for the wrong you did my father, if 1 did not wish you to live to , 
see my vengeance on your son— to see him lying dead before you— killed by 
my bond." 

The old man shrank back in horror, less at the words than at the expres- 
sion on the speaker's face. 

44 Wretch l " he gasped, 44 1 will swear the peace against yon. The 
law " 


44 No law will save your son from me. It will be life for life, and may 
God's curse blind me it 1 do not as I have sworn t Now begone ! ” 
Christian pointed to the door. With nn exclamation, half-angry, 
half-fearful, Mr. Orchurdson shrank away before the outstretched band , 
and tottered out into the night, closing the hall dour with u crash behin d 
him. 


After these events, Priscilla and her father start for America in 
the ship Miles Starulish. Itichuvd Orcbardson goes with them 
as a passenger; Christian, under an assumed name, as a deck hand. 
Christian is very justly put in irons for a murdorous attack on 
Orcbardson, Priscilla intercedes for him with tho kind-hearted 
captain (whose American talk says little for Mr. Buchanan's 
power of observation or rosearch), and while Christian is still in 
ironB Orcbardson fires the ship. Tho boats are got out, and their 
occupants are picked up by a ship commanded by a Dutch 
skipper, who is about as Dutch ns tho other skipper is American ; 
they get astray into the regions of ice, and are besot by Hues ; ami 
finally Christian and his enemy are left alone together on a desert 
shore. What happens then it would he hardly fair to the author 
to tell. His description of it seems to bo meant for tho capital 
part of the book, and is, it seems to us, more high-flown and less 
successful than what has gone before, it is here, too, apparently 
that 44 the heresy of instruction ” is intended to have a special force, 
which to some readers it may or may not seem to have. To our 
thinking, this part of the work is even more frothy, more preten- 
tions, and more unpleasant than is the rest. 


HINDU SOCIETY.* 


T HE writer of this work would doubtless, if he had been born 
and lived in England, ho termed by friends and foes an ad- 
vanced Liberal. He is a Hindu gentleman, a native of Lower 
Bengal, and a member of ono of the three* great houses or clans 
which, by popular consent and unimpeachable tradition, are known 
as the Kuhn KayABts of Bengal. They are called Bose, Gliose, and 
Mittra. There is a story that when, some eight hundred or a 
thousand years ago, a monarch of Upper India sent down to 
Bengal five virtuous and learned Brahmans to revive the dying 
fires of a decaying Hindu faith, these reformers were accompanied 
by five excellent servants, who in their turn became tho heads 
of the Kayast or writer caste. Inevitably, however, this caste 
split up into further ramifications, and the descendants of those 
nncienl missionaries— for such in one sense they were— are now 
divided into three laige groups, of which the first comprises three, 
the second eight, and the last seventy-two houses. Members of 
this caste, especially those of tho first two divisions, are amongst 
the most useful ana efficient of our public servants in India. They 
are to be found, ambitious and hardworking, in every department 
of civil life, as Inspectors of Police, as Assistant Surgeons, as clerics 
in the Secretariat, as accountants in tho Treasury, and they uro 
highly valued in mercantile establishments by reason of thoir neat 
penmanship, good habits of business, and knowledge of arithmetic. 
One of the most practical chemists of his generation is a Ddh, one 
of the eight houses of the second group. Two native judges of tho 
High Court at Calcutta have been selected from the pirn Mittra. 
Brahmins may easily surpass the Kayasts in erudition, and the 
former daaa has produced Oriental statesmen who for acuteness, 
taet, versatility, high breeding, and ability to discuss political pro- 
blems vtith Englishmen on something like a footing of equality, 
may be termed the ablest of our Aryan kinsmen. But for readi- 
ness to adapt themselves to every phase of officialdom and general 
usefulness* we dodbt much if any body of men can excel the 
Revests of Beqgal. 

We are not certain whether the writer of this volume has ever 
held' any important public office ; but it is clear that be hAs so 
V) mastered English thought and literature that he may fairly be 
y termed, in the words of Dean Stanley in his Jeurish Church , a link 
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botween 44 the immovable repose of the Oriental and the endless 
activity and freedom of tho Occidental World.” He was brought 
up originally in tho Institution of the General Assembly at Cal- 
cutta, when, before the secession of tho Free Kirk in 1843, it was 
under the management of tho firBt missionary of his age, the late 
Alexander Duff’. He is old enough to have witnessed a Suttee in 
the person of his own aunt, and this fact alone must take him back 
to a period antecedent to 1829. As a witness to native customs 
and peculiarities his testimony is unimpeachable) ; and ono valu- 
able characteristic of his work ‘is that I10 prefers to lecture his own 
countrymen on their shortcomings rather than to patronizo con- 
descendingly the Anglo-Indian administration to which ho and 
many more owe everything that makes their lifo worth living. 
No one objects to know wnat Hindus and Mohammedans really 
think of a foreign ruin. There is not an ablo statesman or 
administrator, from Chittagong to the Derajat, who would not 
ho glad to know where exactly tho Anglo-Indian shoe pinches tlin 
Oriental foot; what forms of taxation aro most tolerable to tho 
community; what evils may be best loft to time and education, 
and what imperatively demand tho interference of law. But 
very little is to be got ut in this direction from the pert addresses 
of 44 Young Bengal,” who, whether in the Town Hall at Calcutta 
or from a lofty platform in tho Slraud, condescends to criticize 
the inferior civilization of England and to inform his benighted 
rulers how much they have yet to learn. From this priggish ness, 
fostered unhappily by English gentlemen and Indies, Shib Ohunder 
Bose is happily free. 'Another gratifying feature of tho work 
is a commendatory preface from the Scotch divine who is now 
at the head of the Clencral Assembly’s Institution. We do not 
apprehend that thero is any chance of the author s conversion 
to Christianity, but the kindly feeling oxisting botween him 
and a gentleman whose' avowed object is the dethronement of 
Hindu superstition is noteworthy ; and it is quite cortain that the 
purpose of the writer is fearlessly to expose domestic immorality, 
ruthlessly to sweep away childish, antiquated, aud degrading 
superstitions, and conclusively to show that tho result of a sound 
English education ought really to be something beyond vague 
manifestoes about improvement and pompous talk of reform. 
On the other hand, no one must take up the hook under the 
impression that he will thereby be initiated into the mysteries of 
Eleusis, and we have been amused by a criticism in the columns 
of a weekly contemporary, who complains that a perusal of 
this work yielded him nothing hut disappointment. Wo must 
take these disclosures exactly us they are intended. Here is no 
material for any Oriental novel ; nor must wo expect luminous dis- 
quisitions on the 44 points of contact ” between tho East and tho 
West. But, without ministering to pruriency or making shocking 
disclosures which a naughty society would rush to read, the veil 
is removed from the Zenana, and we have an enumeration of the 
ceremonies practised at. the birth of a Hindu, at his assumption, if 
a Brahman, of tho sacred thread, at his marriage, ut his death, 
and at the Mrdddha, or sacrificial supper to deceased relations. 
Tho details of each of these events, ns well as the ceremonies of 
cherished national festivals, such as tho Durga and the Kali 1 'uja, 
are given with a fulness and a minuteness to which no Englishman 
can pretend. The female side of u respectable native bouse is, we 
need hardly 6iy, sealed against all Englishmen. The writer of this 
loviuw, like others of his countrymen on rare occasions whore the 
law in invoked, has been admitted in tho presenco of the father aud 
a family priest, to speak with a Bengali lady of the highest caste, 
through tho intervention of a thin curtain, and has been allowed 
to Hutitiy hiniBolr that sho was not, as alleged, under any sort of 
illegal restraint or compulsion. But to enter the products of 
tho Andar Mahal or Zenana is reserved for English ladies only, 
and such have boon witnesses of tho si aid demeanour of the 
Mu Thakmrani or old lady at the head of the household, and the 
blight eyes and intelligent looks of tho younger members. On 
such occasions Soudamoni or Braja Sunduri have been known to 
scream with delight when the wife of the Judgo or Commissioner 
has taken oif her dark-coloured glove, and have pestered her with 
questions about the exact value of her ornamonts aud the affection 
of her husband. 

It would be almost presumptuous in any Englishman, whatever 
may have been his facilities for mixing with natives, to criticize 
tho native phrases And expressions with which this volume over- 
flow's, or to pretend to set the author right where he says when 
sweetmeats are to he brought round, when betel must be chewed, 
or what part of tho person is to be Bmeared with turmeric. No 
doubt the descriptions of public and private ceromonies have, 
as we aro informed in the preface, been vouched for by natives of 
a younger and no less highly educated generation. The author s 
name and position, we are confident, are guarantees for tho accuracy 
of every formula ; and be could, if required, explain critically and 
grammatically the moaning of every Sanskrit phrase. But we 
are bound to say that some of his renderings in English are 
loose, vague, and inaccurate, and that it would be extremely 
risky for any person unacquainted with Sanskrit and its derivatives 
to take some of the expressions away from the context and employ 
them oonfidontly elsewhere. For instance, we are told that 44 in 
the villages Chanaka Sloaca, or elementary exercises, are still 
given as a sort of moral exercise.” A Chanakya Sloka is really a 
couplet in pure Sanskrit, taught by the village dominie to little 
' boys by word of moujh. Some of these couplets may be found ia 
1 Mann or in the Mahabfiarata, The majority vqpre never com- 
mitted to ^ ritiqg at all, but haft been handed down from 
flather to son, and are repeated w ordinary natives ignorant 
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of the very rudiments of Sanskrit grammar, and only just able to 
write a decent Bengali petition or letter. Some years ago the 
late Dr. Haeberlin, an orudito German long resident in Bengal, 
printed a collection of these Chanakya couplets. Several were 
very pretty ; some were original and quaint ; and a few wore uosi- 
tively indecent. Debattar land ie % no means “inalienable” 
property. Originally it meant land dedicated to the service of a 
god or a temple, just as Brahmattur means a piece set apart for 
the livelihood of Brahmans. But hundreds of noth kinds of these 
tenures pass from the holiest and highest castes and purposes to 
the lowest ranks and objects, and are enjoyed without any religious 
service and by all classes of Sudras. Lajar brntur is not exactly 
a silk cloth put over the heads of a betrothed couplo. It means 
u a garment of modesty,” and should be written Lajjiir baatro. 
Kali maikey jay should be Kali ma hi jay , “ Victory to Mother 
Kali.” It u the ptean of a regiment of Sepoys. Britha , applied 
to the flesh of a goat or sheep, moans, no doubt, that it has not 
been properly “ sanctified ” by an oblation. But the correct sig- 
nification is “ idle ” or “ vain.” Kisbnagur, once the favourite 
retreat of Sir William Jones, is not a hundred miles from 
Calcutta, but sixty. Neither is Tribeni in the district of 
Hooghly, east of the metropolis, hut west or north-west. Nay 
tedm, or an offering made to an idol and then distributed to 
Brahmans, ought to bo Naivexlyo . Simla, a suburb of Calcutta, 
should he written Sitnlca, to distinguish it from the well- 
known sanatorium, or Capua as some editors term it, in the 
Hills. Bidhay is not exactly “a gift,” but the signal for taking 
leave, often, it is true, accompanied by a gift. Bridegroom and 
bride should bo Bar Kanya t and not Konay. A yellow garment 
is worn at the Suraswati Puja ; out hamuli, the original adjective, 
means “ of tho spring,” and not “yellow.” Finally, while we 
note that the author correctly revives an epithet which was 
applied in India to the late Mr. George Thompson, M.l\ for the 
Tower Hamlets, who was almost the first senator who went to 


4hiff of a cooler breeze sent direct to the plaint, through an un- 
clouded atmosphere, from the summits of those hills on which Mr. 
Wbymper is popularly believed to be meditating an attack. 

This volume comes to us with a deeper signification than appears 
on the surface. The distance which separates the grey-haired 
reformer of 2881 from the lad who, hair in curiosity ana half in 
terror, accompanied a savage mob to see his relative horn on her 
husband's funeral pile, is not to he measured by a mere half-century. 
Bentinck would have been glAd to recognise in this Bengali gen* 
tleman a native who justified his beneficent reforms ; and English- \ 
men who remembsr the obstacles encountered forty-five years ago by } 
Macaulay, l)utf, and Trevelyan will admit that there is some hope 
for the llindus of Bengal when their follies and extravagances are 
frankly And fairly criticized and held up to reprobation by one of 
themselves. 



still, he will be glad to learn, alive and well in England. 

We must refer readers anxious for minute information about 
the Hindu ceremonials which are performed by man and wife — 
inter utramque facem — to the book itself. It is impossible to 
give more than an idea of their contents. Very likely rela- 
tives permit themselves the use of expressions at the marriage 
rite wnich would bettor become the mouth of Squire Western at 
tho nuptials of So j)hia, or of Ilia Majesty James I., na Scott tolls us, 
at the union of Richie Moniplies with the usurers daughter, 
Martha Trapbois. But a word or two on some of tho festivals 
may not be out of place. Tho investiture of u young Brahman 
with tbtopoita, or janour (a contraction of tho Sanskrit yagnopaoit ) 
— t.e. the sacrificial thread — is analogous to the assumption of the 
toga virilis of a Homan patrician. The alumnne is consulted for 
an auspicious day. Tho lad is Binned, washed, and clothed in 
red. Tne staff of mendicancy is placed in his hand, and ho assumes 
for a moment the dress and character of a Brahmachavi , or roli- 

S ious student, at the service of a spiritual guide, oh prescribed 
y Manu. Ho repeats a sacred text, goes through the form 
of alms-begging and pretending to renounce the woi Id, and then, 
at the earnest request of his family, returns to his scholastic or 
secular pursuits. In this and all other ceremonies an enormous 
amount of sweetmeats is consumed. Nothing, in fact, is ever done 
without the addition of these delicacies, and some of them, it must 
be admitted, though cloying to the taste, Rro for superior in quality 
to the pink and white abominations sold by our own petty grocers. 
Tho feBtivalB termed those of tho “ brother ” and “ tho son-in-law ” 
are described in short hut pleasing terms, and it is surprising but 
satisfactory to learn that “ the mother-in-law,” so far from being 
looked on as a natural enemy, is an object of reverence and honour 
to the youth who has married into tho family. A very large space 
is devoted to the festival of the goddess Durga, established in 
commemoration of the aid which she is said to have fjiven to the 
hero Kama in his fight with Havana. But this festival, though 
marked by prayers, ofl'erings, much firing of guns, lavish sacrifices 
of goats, sheep, and buffaloes, and vast consumption of mi lie, curds, 
ana the inevitable sweetmeats, is as much a time of social relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment as of formal religious worship. The civil courts 
are shut for six or eight weeks. The Treasuries, criminal courts, 
and public offices are dosed for eleven days. Every Hindu employed 
in a Government or mercantile office, from the judge of the Small 
Cause Court to tho copyiBt earning a few rupees a month, has leave 
to go to his horo& The Anglo-Indian community in the plains avails 
jtself of this vacation to rush impetuously to tho Hills, or to 
visit the Andamans, Rangoon, Ceylon, or the Straits Settlements. 
Occasionally it has been asked why this vacation could not be 
deferred to the cold season, coincident With Christmas and the 
New Year. The answer is simple and cundusive apart from any 
teligious question. Everything in the cold season is in full swing* ; 
work, amusements, the enterprises of the commercial community, 
the tours of tho official under oanvas through the district or the 
division. Life is too full to admit then of long holidays or closing 
of the courts. The Durga , taking place in September or October, 
comes at the very best time to afford rest and relief to a hard- 
worked community. It enables thousands of persons— white, 
M ee k, end parti-coloured— to have a complete change of scene at 
the moet unbeatable part of the year. They can go away from 
hanks, counting-houses, and for a month or so during 

the etitting heats of autumn,* returning rifrsehed for the flnt 


KOUMISS* 


I T is said that if a calf, starting from the Great Wall of China, 
travels steadily westwards, feeding as it goes on the grass of 
the steppes, it will eventually arrive in Russia thriving, but no 
longer a calf— it will be a cow. The same journey might be re- 
versed. The cAlf might go eastwards from the Volga, and find 
itself a cow in China. Over tho immense space of ground which 
that Mongolian Io would cros9, there blow in summer the most 
exhilarating of breezes. There also grows profusely one of the 
most interesting of grasses, the covil grass, or peima stinata. 
During the month of June, tho covil grass ta in flower, ana the 
whole immense plain is often a sheet of flower-bearing herbs, im- 
pregnating tho atmosphere with an aromatic perfume. On this 
grass feed innumerable flocks of horBcs and mares, and its flower 
communicates to the milk of the mares a certain aromatic quality. 
Out of the milk is made what the wandering tribes of Tartars con- 
sider as their noctar or ambrosia, or soma . This Tartar nectar is 
known by tho name of koumiss, and the koumiss which is drunk 
at this time of the year has, it soems, a peculiar virtue of 
which even koumiss at other times cannot boast ; moreover, 
tho drinkers of koumiss at this time of the year draw from 
their potations a power which, it is said, enables them to 
set at defiance — apparently, at least — most of the woob that 
distress mankind, whether mentally or physically. Up to the 
present time little has been known in the West of Europe of 
this Tartar ambrosia; but no one in England need now be 
ignorant of it, since it has been brought prominently before our 
notice by l)r. Garrick in his work recently published on the 


There are few more popular themes in folklore tales than the 
resuscitation of dead heroes, or at least the curing of apparently 
fatal wounds. Such cures as are mentioned in popular stories are 
stated by Dr. Carrick to have been worked in tne circle of his 
own acquaintance. Persons whose lives were apparently threat- 
ened with immediate extinction, men whose constitutions had 
given way under hardship or distress, women whose framos ap- 
peared to be uttorly shattered, have loft St. Petersburg, or whatever 
other Russian city they might happen to inhabit, apparently 
doomed to die in tho distant province to which they were sent. 

A few months later thoy have returned home sound, healthy, 
oven robust. The cure has been Worked by the koumiss in its 
nntivo land at its lilting time. Tho Tartar drink has proved for 
there persons, who were apparently destined to death, a true 
water of life. Not very long lias its extraordinary power been 
known, but gradually of late years its fame has been extending. 

In future it seems likely to play a more prominent part in thera- 
peutics; and it may be that the time will come when excursion 
trains will run (with compartments reserved for consumption) to 
the steppes of Samara, bearing pale gaunt forms, which will 
return in the autumn rendered by robustness unrecognizable to 
their dearest friends. It may be well, therefore, to give English 
readers some idea of where they will have to go, how they will 
have to live, and in wbAt manner they will spend their time 
while they are being cured. 

To begin with the route. Every one knows how to go to 
.St. ‘Petersburg ; it will be enough to say a word in favour of the 
journey through Sweden. From St. Petersburg to Moscow is 
very easy travelling; but the koumiss-bound traveller will stop 
halt-way at a station where be will have to wait several hoars in 
the middle of the night. Thence he will be conveyed comfortably 
to Rybinsk. From that town he will float tranquilly down the 
Volga without let or hindrance, until he reaches, after a consider* 
ablo time, the neighbourhood of the spot in which bis cure is to 
he effected. Not far from the town of Samara, on the edge of 
the wide-stretching steppe, where the wind blows fresh from 
its limitless journey, where the covil grass blossoms in Jane, 
several establishments have been founded for the treatment ol 
patients by koumiss. A writer in the Novae Fretnya, who 
visited these establishments last year, gave an interesting ac- 
count of what he saw, and had only a few fruits to find 
with the management of the koumiss establishments. The rooms 
might be more comfortable, it seems ; the beds might he softer, > 
and sometimes cleaner. The food might decidedly bo better; 
but this does not matter much, for the koumis**drinker is endowed * 
with a wonderful appetite. Comfort is a word which dote 
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eome home to a Russian at it does to an English ear, and comfort 
at present can scarcely* bo looked for* But there are other attrac- 
tions. All day long, vjthat the Russians call “ the dear red sun ” 
blazes steadily in the heavens ; all night long the wind of the steppes 
blows fresh and cool and somniferous. The views, if mountain- 
less, are still grand from their extent, and soothing from their Hat- 
ness. At night the stars shine as they shine only out of England. 
But the great charm of the spot is the beverage which the visitor 
to it consumes. There is koumiss everywhere. It is drunk all day 
'long. It renders days happy and tranquil, producing a sense in the 
drinker's mind of its always being afternoon. At night the 
koumiss-drinkers sleep the sleep of the demi-semi-inebriatcd. 
Every morning when thoy rise they feel themselves better 
end fatter than they were yesterday. Every day their long- 
famished forms are gradually assuming the proportions of rude 
health. The establishments are at present filled almost exclusively 
with Russians. As yet but few foreigners have made their way 
to this enchanted land. One English traveller has, however, made 
his impressions public. The reader may be referred to the book 
on the Volga by Mr. Butler Johnstone, formerly member for 
Canterbury. Russians, it has often been remarked, have a 
good deal of the childish element in them, and when a hundred 
Russians are brought together to spend the day in drinking 
koumiss, they exhibit the best qualities of children. They are 
gregarious, lively, amusing, and always ready to talk and tell 
stories. The visitor who » acquainted with the Russian tongue 
will find ample opportunities for exercising his somewhat rare 
accomplishment. There ib plenty to but the great thing to be I 
done is to drink koumiss. When “ koumissniks ” meet after 
the day’s work is done, the conversation (says Dr. Onrrick) 

41 almost always turns upon the quality of the fermented milk 
of that day, and the quantity each person hna been able to 
consume.” Their capacity for drinking varies with the tempera- 
ture ; but, on an average, each invalid consumes five bottles 
a day — “vigorous drinkers reach as high a figure as eighteen.” 
The cost is about sixpence a bottle at Samara. Whon transported 
to St. Petersburg the price is trebled, and transported koumiss 
often disuppomts the expectations which huve been formed 
by persons who have performed a similur operation to quaffing 
“ the pendent vintage? where it grows.” 

As regards the effects of koumiBB on its drinkers, Dr. Carrick’s 
cases are numerous. We select ono at random. 44 A young lady 
of 19. who had lost a brother and a siBter of galloping consump- 
tion, became herself so ill that by the spring ol* 1874 she was un- 
able to leave her bed, and at a consultation where several physi- 
cians were present it was decided, and quite rightly, too, that 
it would be better to pass the few remaining days of her life in 
the midst of her family.” She insisted upon being conveyed to 
the steppes, “ contrary to the advico of parents, friends, and the 
majority of her medical advisers.” For the medical details of her 
cure the reader may bo referred to page 258 of Dr. Carrick’s 
book. Suffice it to say that he tells how, in tho month of 
July 1875 — i.e. f after she had been fourteen months under 
treatment with koumiss milk — he “ danced a quadrille, a waltz, 
and a polka with her during a Bingle evening.” It is true 
that she died in July 1876; but her life had been wonderfully 
prolonged by a treatment which, if taken earlier, might probably 
have saved "it. Hero is another case. A patient was so ill that 
the coachman who conveyed him lo his destination breathed a sigh 
of relief at the end of the journey, and, piously crossing himself, 
observed, “ Well, sir, I never thought 1 would get you this length 
alivo.” Dr. Garrick made this gentleman’s acquaintance a year 
afterwards, “when he was energetically leading a country dance.” 
lie visited tho steppes five summers in succession, and made a 
complete recovery. “He was never troubled with hcemoptysis 
after he commenced the kouiuiBs cure.” Rut we will give no more 
cases. Let every one who is interested in a consumptive patient 
read the hook aud judge for himself. 

Instead of entering further into the medical details given 
by Dr. Garrick, we will now say a few words about koumiss 
itself. Koumiss has been prepared and employed by Central 
Asiatic nomads for very many centuries. Rut wo will not 
be arcbseological ; we need only say that the early employers 
of koumiss made it in a vessel formed of smoked horse-hide, 
with the hair turned outward. Of late years wooden tubs have 
been substituted for the skin hags, and Dr. Garrick thinks that 
the koumiBB churns of the future will be of glass. After tho 
mares have been milked, their milk is whipped, and some fer- 
menting substance is mixed with it. After a tune the whole fluid 
begins to ferment, and in twelve bourn “ a not unpleasant koumiss 
is ready.” When bottled, koumiss becomes eflbrvosciug to a very 
high degree; in fact, a bottlo of koumiss, if uncorked, painfully 
reminds an inexperienced spectator of a mad animal foaming wildly 
at the mouth. 

l)r. Oamck’s book gives a full account both of the various mothods 
of preparing koumiss aud of the best means of preserving and 
employing it. We will therefore pass on to a consideration of its 
eflects on the mind. Wo have already mentioned those which it 
produces on the body. As a general feeling of “ coziness ” aflecta 
the body, an analogous feeling pervades the mind. The 
“koumissniks” lie reclined upon the plains, regardless of man- 
kind No cares trouble them; at least so say the votaries of 
koumiss. Little do they reck of the tension of the Russian 
’ political atmosphere or the poverty of the present Russian poetical 
• iTitetature. Their condition is, in fact, very much the same as 
that of those lotus-eaters with whom wo are so familiar. Far 


away may be their former homes, a thousand leagues may separate 
them from all which used to be most dear to them ; but they ore- 
in the flowory steppe, and all around them are hands ready to 
supply them with early koumiss. In peace and content their 
summer life passes tranquilly away. All that has been imagined 
of the happiness of consumers of opium, or bang, or hashish, or 
even gin, may, we are assured, he realized on the steppes of 
Samara by those adventurers who will go there in the summer 
and drink koumiss. 

There is one point on which we would venture to differ from 
Dr. Carrick. Wo are inclined to think that he has been led 
into making an unnecessary attack upon one of the English 
substitutes for Russian koumiss. English koumiss, mado from 
the milk of the cow and not of the nmre, and therefore not 
possessing all the constituents which the Russian koumiss offers, 
can be procured at several places in London. We will not enter 
into a comparison between competing dairies. I)r. GArrick dis- 
tinctly says that English koumiss made from the milk of the cow 
must not be compared for a moment with the Russian koumisa 
made from the milk of the mare ; but ho is of opinion that English 
koumiss is extremely valuable. He quarrelB With the name 
koumiss, but it may surely pass muster. One of tho Dairy Com- 
panies has rendered the naino of koumiss familiar to many eyes by 
its perambulating carts, and it can be obtained from at least two 
other establishments. It is with Dr. Garrick’s depreciatory re* 
marks about the koumiss supplied by one of thoso establishment* 
that we are inclined to disagree. So far as wo are capable of 
judging, he seems to have found what we may perhaps be allowed 
to designate “ a maios’-milk nest.” But in evory other respect we 
may cordially praise his book, which will porhaps in many cases 
prove as useful as it is certainly interesting. 


TUE TURN OF THE TIDE.* 

T ARY MARGARET MAJENDi E, like Lady Georgian* 
A Fullerton, whoso A Will and a Way wo lately noticed, goes- 
to the lirst French Revolution for the scene of her story. In both 
talrH the hero and the heroine belong to the class of nobles ; but Lady 
Margaret Majendie is far more alive than her sister-novelist to the 
grievous wrongs under which the peasantry had so long suffered. 
Iler sympathies are fairly distributed, and her wish clearly is to 
do justico to both parties. 11‘ she paints in strong colours the vio- 
lence of tho mob, no Iobs does she set before her readers the inso- 
lence? of tho nobles, and the acts of oppression of men of the- 
moneyed class. It is to be regretted that she, too, though not 
nearly so often as Lady Gcorpiaua Fullerton, has fallen into errors 
which cannot readily be excused in the writer of an historical novel. 
Novelists are no more bound than the tellers of fairy-stories to con- 
fine themselves to any exact period. The old-fashioned and con- 
venient beginning of “ Once upon a time ” is equally open tothem- 
If, however, they venture on describing one of tho most striking 
events in the world's history, it is not too much to ask that they 
shall first make a careful study of the times of which they treat, 
and next, Bhull spare no pains to keep clear of blunders. They 
must have their authorities at their elbow us they write, and must 
be willing to undertake a long search rather than let even a trifling 
mistake find its way into their narrative. It is often, indeed, some 
error in a matter of no very great importance in itself — a mere slip, 
as some would call it— that in a moment reveals an author’s want 
of familiarity with tho days which he describes with as much con- 
fidence as if he hadliimsoif lived ill thorn. We are the more struck 
by tho mistake, the more ambitious that the attempt bus been to 
ni ft ko the characters all in keeping with their age. 

Thus Lady Margaret Majendio wishes to make her peasants speak 
like Rreton peasants of the last century. She gets on pretty well for 
a time, but how groat is tho ignorance she displays when sho makes 
a sailor in the year 1788 say that a fish “ is at loust three kilo*” 
and a peasant- womau declare that it was worth “ five francs fifty.” 
Lot her look to her books, and learn when it was that the new 
system of weights and money was introduced. The error into which 
she has fallen was one that could scarcely have been made by any 
one who had boon in tho habit of rending the literature of the 
eighteenth century. We can moro easily forgive hor when she 
makes the Assembly sentence tho King to death, though to con- 
fuse that, body with tho Convention is a somewhat serious mistake. 
I11 a passage in the first volume where she describes the Constitu- 
tion of Rrittany, she is just a year out in her date, and writes 
1789 for 1788. By Archbishop Lominie she? means of course 
Archbishop Lumdnio do Brienne. Tho great storm that swept 
over so largo a part of Franco in the summer of 1788 she places 
on June 1 3, instead of on July 1 3. To add to her blunder, she had 
made “ the glorious harvest, moon rise solemnly ” a few days earlier. 
Our novelists are daring enough in their dealings with nature, but 
not many would vonture, wo believe, to place the harvest-moon 
early in .Tune, even at a time of such general confusion aa tho 
French Revolution. A few days earlier, by the way, a lire 
of huge logs had been blazing in the open fireplace of a Breton 
farmer. Wo find in ono passage? an old woman crying out “ For 
nights and days the cry, Bread ! bread 1 rings in my ears. I have 
lived to see Fouquier die and Borthier.” lias not our author hero 
made a mistake and written Fouq uier instead of Foulon P Foulon 
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was Berthier’s father-in-law, the man wji 6 said tlygt the people 
might eat mas; while the only Fouquier whose name we call. to 
mind was Fouquier-Tinville. * 

Many a novel, however, has made its way in spite of far more 
serious errors in history than any that we have mentioned. There 
are unfortunately errors in style in The Turn of the Tide which 
we should have thought would have almost overwhelmed it, did 
we not remember how little nice is tko popular taste in such 
matters. The author has fallen into a mistake that is far too 
eammon in writers. She thinks that, because she lays the scene 
of her story in France, she must drag in scraps of bad French and 
bad English. She has no washerwomen in her narrative, but 
Javeuaee. The body of a woman who was drowned is “ laid in the 
eitnetihre” A girl " arranges a large jardiniere ” (the error in the 
accent is scarce worthy of notice) “ full of flowerB.” Some soldiers 
4t charged the crowd with fixed bdionnettea .” These French terms 
sure in some parts very thickly strewn. Thus we read, “ As they 
say that Mademoiselle Blanche is vouie au biunc, there will bo much 
to fo. The buanderie at Mont Marin is not so bad, but the repas- 
eerie is perfect.” Six pages further on we come to such an absurd 
mixture of languages os the following: — “ The hour was paeaayhre 
to him, to Angdle it was supreme.” That our author’s study of 
French has not as yet carried her far into the niceties of grammar 
is shown by such phrases as “ ma chdri,” “ eau auerd,” “ potage 
auchoux,” “ aucunes lois contraire,” “ vive tho States-Goneral.” 
To our taste, even these smatterings of bad French are not so 
offensive as the passages— for too frequent — in which she writes 
what no doubt she would look upon as a literal rendering of 
French idioms. Whatever merits the Hamiltonian system may 
have, for Heaven’s sake let it be kept out of our stories 1 It is as 
far removed from light reading as a team of dray-horses is from 
light cavalry. On one page we come on such an odious piece of 
mongrel writing as It goes without saying that we exact all our 
dues.” Some rioters are spoken of as “ f these insolonts ” ; while 
later on we read, “ Would you believe it, Marquis, she has the 
pretension to rejoice in the approaching StatoB-Geueral, and to see 
in it the salvation of France ¥ ” We will do the author the justice 
to admit that she is, on the whole, fairly successful, when she de- 
liberately sets herself to write English, in keeping clear of the 
extravagances of language which aro at present the fashion. 
Nevertheless she has her fine passages. The following lines show 
what she can do when she tries. At the B&me time, os such de- 
scriptions do not abound in her story, they may also be taken as a 
proof of her self-restraint : — 

The sky grew deep orange-yellow, over which lay long crimson clouds 
in straight level lines. Then anon it seemed as if a groat body of clouds, 
black as night, rushed forward and ranged themselves round, forming 
What, seemed a cave of liqnid Are, overhung with black jagged edges, and 
from it a quivering river of gold poured over the restless son. 

Boom, boom fell the huge waves, making a lit rhythmic music to the 
grand scene that was being enacted before them. 

The scene is soon brought to a close, for on the very next page 
4i the fierce cavern of light ” passes away, and “ the dying Bky- 
monarch ” sets. If her language struts a little too much when she 
has to describe the clouds, she can paint the beauties of very 
humble objects indeed. She is writing of d night whon a little 

S rden was flooded with moonlight. “ Every cabbage and onion,” 
e says, u rejoiced in sparkling drops of dew.” We greatly 
doubt whether cabbages have ever before found their wuy into 
the moonlight nightB ot poetical writers ; but we feel sure that 
onions, at all events, are here for tho first time thus honoured. 

Iu spite, however, of the blemishes which we have pointed 
out, and of others which we pass over, the story, as a whole, is 
interesting. Tho plot is fairly well contrived, an£ some of the 
characters are well drawn. It* is the earlier stage of tho Revolu- 
tion that is chiefly described, bo that the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror happily fill but a very small space in the narrative. The 
i&ero and neroine go through a great many trials ; but, so far as 
they are concerned, the conclusion is as happy as the times would 
allow. There is, to be sure, a second heroine, a girl of the 
peasant class, who makes but a sad end. But as Bke had taken, 
without any apparent cause, to have “ strange unaccountable 
shivers,” the reader is well prepared for her death. No less 
well prepared ought her relatives to have been, for they shivered 
also, and more than once, and not from cold. In fact, at the last 
but one of the shivers the old mother solemnly said “ that mo- 
ment a human soul left earth for Paradise.” At the very time 
ehe said this her daughter was drowned. It is strange how 
our female novelists cling to all kinds of absurd superstitions. 
Let Lady Margaret Majendie study the bills of mortality, and 
eee what a deal of shivering ought to go on in London alone 
for the human souls that every hour leave that one town. Man’s 
life should be one unbroken ague-fit from tho cradle to the grave. 
However, the story u kept pretty well clear of presentiments ; 
and, as these chilly signs are not given till we are just upon the 
dose, we have again reason to congratulate our author on her 
moderation. We shall hope to meet her again in a novel in 
which we shal l find much more to praise than to blame. Her 
fisults are, for the most part, such as can be easily avoided, and 
her merits, greatly as they are obscured in the volumes before us, 
are not inconsiderable. Let her not meddle with history, keep 
dear of superstition, avoid mongrd English, and not lard her 
•entenoes with French, whether good or bad, and she may give us 
a story that will win not only onr attention, but our entire 
.approbation. 


GASCOIGNE’S LIBER VEJilTATUM.* 

T HE reign of Henry VI. was until lately one of the darkest in 
the English annals. It lay between mediaeval and modem 
history like the belt of forest that divided the townships of our 



middle ages, the social incurables who had lived beyond their time ; 
and people were not eAger to explore a territory at first view so 
uninviting. The student of tho middle ages was unwilling to 
linger over their ignoble decay ; and the student of the Renais- 
sance did not care to look bock into a time that seemed to give bo 
little promise of the brilliant beginnings of modem history. 
Besides, the direct authorities for the Btudy were few and meagre. 

It was not until means were discovered of supplementing these autho- 
rities — in other words, until it was seen that society was entering 
upon a stage in which the indirect evidence of contemporaries, 
such as that presented in their letters and journals, wob to balance 
or even to outweigh the formal judgment of professed ohroniclers 
— that attention was at length given to the period. The corre- 
spondence of the Poston family, edited long ago by Sir John Fenn, 
served as an index to the scholars of the present generation, whose 
work, whether put forth magnificently “ under the authority of 
the Master of the Rolls,” or among tho more convenient and not 
lesB scholarly productions of the uamden Society, or (let us add) 
by tho private energy of Professor Arber, bos thrown light in a 
peculiar degree on the ag^ which now takeB its just prominence ns 
immediately preceding and foreshadowing thAt which gave its 
mould to modern sociotv. It is well to remember the extent and 
completeness of this laborious series of contributions to our 
historical knowledge of the period in question, in order to 
emphasize tho distance at which it stands from the indolent per- 
formance now oilered to us by Professor Thorold Rogers in the shape 
of a collection of all that is not directly thoological in the Liber 
Veritalunij or Theological Dictionary, of Thomas Gascoigne. Tho 
custom has been for editors of such bookB to aim at combining the 
virtues of the textual critic with those of the historian. Mr. 
Rogers’s ambition has been different ; but it is to be regretted that 
the example of unHcholarly editing should bear the sanction of the 
authorized press of tho University of Oxford. It- does not appear 
to whom wo are indebted for the transcript of the book itseli, but 
Mr. Rogers claims to “ have regularly and carefully compared the 
copy with the original manuscript.” He cannot therefore shift the 
responsibility of having produced one of the most ignorant editions 
of u mediaeval work with which wo have the misfortune to be 
acquainted. It is not merely careless (a word, for instance, is 
omitted in the very passage which he has given us a means of cor- 
roding in the photographic facsimile prefixed to the book) ; it 
abounds in blunders of tho most glaring kind, from which a rudi- 
mentary apprenticeship in reading manuscripts would have saved 
him. To those who are not skilled in this branch of palaeography, 
or who have not an intuitive faculty of critical emendation, the 
hook will present pitfalls and stumblingblocks at every step. 

Ibis is only part of our complaint against Mr. Rogers. If he 
has misconceived the duties of a textual editor, he has still more 
gravely mistaken the purpose of an introduction. In a lengthy 
essay of seventy-four pages ho deludes the reader into imagining 
that every phase of English life, every side of English politics, will 
find some illustration in the book of Gascoigne : — • 

Tho reader [he says, p. Ixxxix.] will find much more than I have com- 
mented on in these extracts. My object in writing this long introduction 
has been to give some account of tho political and social condition of Eng- 
land in the first half of tho fifteenth century, ami particularly during the 
period which followed after tho loss of the English possessions in France to 
the time of Gascoigne’s death. The greater part of these notes were made, 

1 believe, in the last eight years oY Gnscoigue’s life. Ho lamented over 
the evils which had already come upon England, and ho foresaw that 
greater evils were iu store for her. To the modern student not the least of 
those was the wreck, for nearly two centuries, of public liberty in parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

Such language comes very excellently from the month of the 
Liberal member for Southwark; but those who read his forty 

K of strictly political, and in particular financial, history may 
Uy expect to find something corresponding in the book itself. 
We have, however, only been able to discover four places which 
Gascoigne can by any possibility bring to justify Mr. Rogers’s 
portentous display of economical knowledge ; two are mere refer- 
ences to the Lombard merchants, and the other two are harmless 
stories of the manners and customs of the royal bailiffs. One of 
theso is good enough for translation 
In the time of Henry tho Fifth, King of England, a certain king’s 
bailiff, by name John Richworth, said to a fellow, “ I have gained no profits 
to-day, but marry will 1 give a sloup of wine to thee or to another who 
will break the poaco to-day in this town ; because by that means 1 shall 
gain the profits.” And the other, having tuken oath that he would break 
the peace, received the wine from the bailiff, and, when ho had drunken, 
immediately brake that bailiff’s head with the sherd, saying, “ l have done 
that for which thou didst engage me.” And a great brawl arose among 
those in the town and in tho castle ; and in such wise did he who should 
have been guardian of the law engago a man to get the laws broken, in 
order tbat he might gain the profits from tho breach of the low. This was # - 
done in the town of Pontefract in the county of Tork \ and one who saw A 
it bore witness to me in the year of the Lord 1448, in the manor of Hunslet, ({ 
in the Diocese of Yotk, in the which manor I was bom ” (p. iaB). \) 


* Loci a Libro Veriiatum : Teuwgu ateeUdfrom Gatooigne’e Thoohgioal 
Dictionary, illuetrating the Condition qf Church and State, X403-Z458. With 
an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Oxford * at tho 
Clarendon Press. x88x. 
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point of satisfying himself, by a visible sign, that the beatified 
Boniface has made peace with him like Ulric. As for Uncle Z, 
though naturally made prominent, be really plays a secondary part 
in the story. Rut the character of the benevolent aristocrat of 
the old school is depicted gracefully and vigorously. lie lives 
simply, though hospitably, that he may have the more to spare for 
his works of charity. The Providence of his neighbourhood, 
though never forgetting his position, he is the friend and counsellor 
of his humble neightours ; though unaffected in his religion, it 
iMlorgs to the custom of the country that he should kneel openly 
at his devotions before the wayside crosses ; and we can easily 
understand tye influence ho establishes over the nephew, whose 
character hae been elevated in our eyes by Uncle Z*s reluctance 
to part from bim. 

The denouement of Purity Unwin chances to bo almost con- 
temporaneous with the visit to the Black Forest which is described 
in Unde Z. The story is a fanciful one; but it is possible, if not 
probable, and the interest is well sustained throughout. Tho im- 
probability lies not so much in the plot aud its leading incident os 
in the characters of the two ladies principally concerned, w hose 
wishes or fancies prompt thorn to a misdeed^of which we should 
have been loth to believe them capable, ihere is an hereditary 
connexion between the families inhabiting Summerwood Hull and 
Summerwood Farm. They are descended from the sunie stock, 
and so the noble Earl of Summerwood is of no better blood than 
the hard-working farmer his neighbour. Indeed the peer is the 
head of the junior branch, and is indebted for the possession of liis 
ample estates to tho generosity of the farmer's ancestors. 8o 
that the close connexion between the titled and the agricultural 
Unwins is not so unnatural as it might otherwise have been. In 
the beginning of the century each branch had a daughter, and 
each daughter bore the family namo of Clara. Roth girls 
Tgere gifted with good looks; but Lndy Clara Suinmerwood, 
who inherits the estates on the Earl's death, was brilliant 
<ind beautiful. She was impulsive, emotional, and wayward, too ; 
while 44 Clary,” as the daughter of the farm was styled by way of 
distinction, was far more self-contained. Yet, according to our 
presentiments, notwithstanding her better-regulated mind, Clary 
was decidedly less prepossessing. That is not the opinion of the 
cousin, who marries and loves her devotedly, though more tliAn 
suspecting that he is not loved m return. As for Lady Clara, with 
nil ner exaggerated pride of birth, she had insisted on making a 
marriage of affection, much against the will of her parents. And 
her husband had given her his hand out of sheer delicacy of 
feeling, when Bhe had betrayed to bim An affection which ho did not 
reciprocate. Once wedded, she is morbidly watchful of him. She 
believes, unreasonably as it proves, that she is losing hold on his 
heart, because she has not given him the son lie desires. When 
she discovers herself to be enceinte , her anxiety only increases. 
Her morbid fancy has assured her beforehand that the child will 
be a girl, and in that assurance she addresses herself to her friend 
Clary, who chances to be in a similar condition. Clary yields 
partly to friendship, but more to ambition ; and it is arranged 
that, should Lady Clara's presentiments prove true, tho boy and 
girl shall be exchanged at their birth. The woman who 
attends her is tuken into their confidence, and the exchange is 
supposed to be effected accordingly. Jeffrey grows up an 
attractive youth, taking after his mother in the ardour of his 
nature; while Purity at the nge of seventeen is a simple and 
beautiful maiden. Meeting after a long separation, of course the 
youth and maiden fall in lovo. Probably, in tho circumstances, 
they would have been permitted to marry, and so the affair would 
have arranged itself quietly. But Jeffrey insults the old village 
confidante, who revengcB herself by unfolding to him tho story of 
the exchange. Then wo have a succession of thrilling scenes of 
anger, remorse, embarrassments, explanations with the injured 
husbands, tears, fainting fits, penitence, and forgiveness; when, 
at the culminating point, and to our surprise, as we confess, the 
author has compassion on the feelings of the fathors who have 
become bound up in children who were none of their own. The 
old confidante has lied maliciously ; the exchange, in reality, hud 
never taken place, since, in fact, there had been no occasion for it. 
The Lady Clara had given birth to a boy ; but her friend Clary 
had encouraged a deceit, for reasons which certainly seem 
rather farfetched. She know that, if Lady Clara 44 imagined 
Purity to be her daughter, there were no heights to which the 
girl could not aspire — probably to marry the heir.” And as tho 
girl does marry the rightful heir, with every proBpect of a happy 
and prosperous future, her offence is far from having its appro- 
priate punishmont ; nor do tho innocent children pay the penalty 
of the faults of their mothers. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T I 1 E (Banning progress of Socialism iu Germany would seem to 
be more and more directing the attention of German econo- 
mists towards England as a country where Communism has never 
taken root, aud where the relations of capital and labour, uneasy 
mb they frequently may be, are as yet adjusted upon the basis of 
■ individual contract. The late Professor Held (l) had intended 
to be the historian of the influences which for toe last hundred 

(i) Zwei Jliii her zur eocuilen Geechichte England*. You Adolf Held. 
Ails deni Nscliltum licniusgegeben von G. F. Kiwpp. Leipzig : Dunoker Sc 
Uuinblot. Loudon : Williams Sc Norgate. 


years have been steadily elevating the status of the English work- 
ing classes in such a maimer as to impede the dissemination of 
Socialistic ideas among them. A lamentable accident terminated 
his life when tho first volume only Was ready for tho press. 
Enough, nevertheless, remains to make a creditable beginning, and 
to show that the completion of the book would be a useful and 
honourable undertaking for a competent hand. The period! 
embraced in this volume extends to 1832, when the Reform Bill 
had laid the foundation for subsequent legislation in the interests 
of labour. It is, therefore, to a great extent merely introductory. 
It » prefaced by a careful and exhaustive survey of the political 
and economical literature of the half-century preceding the Reform 
Bill. Bontham, Oobbett. and Owen aro treated with especial 'ful- 
ness, and the writer concludes that it has been the salvation of 
10 n gland that the ideas represented by the last two names never 
coalesced ; but that political agitation in this country has always 
been devoid of a Socialistic tinge, and vice vend. It may be 
inferred that Herr Held would have approved the principle of 
Pnnco Bismarck’s recent efforts to detach Socialism from Eocial 
democracy, inclined as he would probably have been to criticize 
tho means employed. The lemaindor of tho book is chiefly 
occupied with a sketch of the development of commerco and 
industry, of the decay of tho old guilds and otbor restraints upon 
unlimited competition, and of that predominance of the manufac- 
turing interest which has created the problems whose solution the 
author had intended to describe. 

A summary of tho history of Europe since tho fall of Napoleon, 
by the late Arnold Huge (2), is of course written from the point of 
view of extreme Liberalism, and in many respects rather resembles 
a pamphlet than a history, it is nevertheless spirited, fair in 
intention, and commendably brief. 

Dr. Wieselers investigation of tho history and religion of tho 
ancient Germans (3) displays much erudition, but hardly an equal 
amount of judgment. lie will find it difficult to convince philolo- 
gists that the Germans are to be identified with the Oymry, or even 
with the pArthians. 

Dr. Duhring (4) occupies a position in some respects analogous 
to that of Schopenhauer, but much more disadvantageous. 
Schopcnhauor possessed an independent fortune, and could abuse 
the Zunft or 44 ring ” of professors who stood between him and the 

E ublic to his heart s content without fear of disastrous consequences ; 

ut, if poor Dr. Duhring enjoys the same immunity, it is only be- 
cause the Zunft has by this time left him nothing to lose. He has 
been deprived of his professorship, has been unable to bring himself to 
co-operate with any party, political or philosophical, and stands alone 
in Germany, an intellectual lehmael. The story of hiB persecutions is 
recounted by himself in a volume of unusually terse and racy 
German, with an appendix serving as a kind of confession of faith. 
It seems clear on his own showing that he is much too pugnacious 
and angular a man to lit into any recognized hierarchy, and tho 
more we admire his rugged independence, the less surprise we feel 
at tho inability of his colleagues to work with him, and the less 
disposed to attribute their treatment of him to the mean motives 
to which ho himsolf not unnaturally ascribes it. The oflicial world 
and ho are not mado for each other, and the sooner he recognizes 
the fact and devotes himself to authorship pure and simple, 
eschewing all personal controversy, the beLtent will be for bim and 
his country, which cannot afford to spare a man of his originality 
and integrity. Such a man should have something better to do 
tlmn venting illiberal abuse of professors and Jews, and proving 
limv thoroughly he is himsolf penetrated by Goethe's maxim, 
44 Nur die Lurnpe siud beschoiden.” 

It is generally known that the indefatigable Dr. Schliemann 
employed last winter iu an exploration of the Boeotian Orcko- 
menus (5), tho capital of the wealthy King Minyas, tho first of 
men, According to FausauiuB, who built a treasure-house. A thin 
volume records the results of his oxploration — interesting, but less 
fruitful than he probably hoped. The site of Minyas's treasury 
was well kuown, and had already been twico attacked— first by 
Lord Elgin, who began at the most impracticable point, and 
soon desisted ; and more recently by a Vandalic magistrate, who 
wanted to make the ruins a quarry for a new church, but was 
stopped by the Minister of Public Instruction. Dr. Schliemann 
has .succeeded in completely laying bare the ground-plan of the 
ancient building ; but his only actual discovery of much archeo- 
logical importance is tho elegant ceiling of the 44 thalamos,” or 
recessed chamber opening out of the treasury, exhibiting a rosetted 
pattern otherwise unknown in ancient Hellenic art, and manifest- 
ing Assyrian affinities. It is figured in his work. Shortly after 
the completion of his Boeotian explorations Dr. Schliemann betook 
himself once more to the Troad (6), and ranged over it in quest of 
any traces of ancient remains other than those he had himself 
brought to light at Ilissarfik. His conclusion is that no prebis- 


(a) Gesehichte unertr Zeit von den Freiheitokriegen hie cum Auebruche det 
deutuchfranzimuchen Kriegtt. Yon Arnold Huge, Leipzig: Winter. 
London : Williams St Norgate. 

( 3 ) Uniertuchungen zur Geuhichte und Religion He r alien Germanen in 
Aeien und Eurupa. Von K. YViuaeler. Leipzig: Heinrichs. London: 
Williams St Norgate. 

(4) Sache t l.ehen und Feinde . Yon Dr. E. Dlihring. Karlsruhe: 
Reutlier. London: Williams & Norgate. 

( 5 ) Orchomenoe. Bericht ilber meine Aueqrabungen im BSoiUehen 
Orc/wM'ua*. Yon Dr. U. Schliemann. Leipzig : Broekbaus. London : 
Williams St Norgate. 

(6> Jleiee in der Troae tat Mai 1881. Yon Dr. H« SphUemauj* 
Leipzig: Brockkann. Loudon: Williams St Norgate* 
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turic tfemai ns can exist, except At a place called Kurschunlu 
Tepeli ; and that the only prospect of any finds of the classical 
period is held out^t Assos, Antandros, ana the Alexandrian Trona, 
a city whose walls were six English miles in circuit. The thin- 
ness of the superincumbent stratum of rubbish at all these placcB 
is in striking contrast with its amazing depth at Iiissarlik. Dr. 
Schliemann's tour is very agreeably described, and is in itself a 
sufficient proof of the genuineness of his Homerio enthusiasm. 

Protestor Kiene's essay upon the Iliad and OdyB8ey(7) is a 
rare, but welcome, phenomenon in German criticism, stoutly 
maintaining, not only the artistic unity of the epics, but their 
common authorship. Professor Kiene justly observes that mere 
philological attainments do not of themselves qualify a critic to 
dissect a poet, and that Goethe's dictum as to the advantage of 
studying a poet in his own country is as applicable to Ilomer as 
to other bards. The essay concludes with some pertinent remarks 
on the bad effect of merely negative criticism in education. 

The Epistle to Diognotus, hitherto commonly attributed to 
Justin Martyr, is likely to afford a bone of critical contention for 
a long time to come. While declining to attribute it to Justin, 
Dr. Draseke (8), the most recent inquirer, contends against the 
hypothesis of Donaldson and Overbeck, by which it is regarded as 
a fabrication later than tho time of Constantine. There seems no 
adequate motive for such an aimless supercherte os a defence of 
Chnstianity after its definitive victory ; while the inherent proba- 
bility of Dr. Droseke's view, that it actually is wlmt it professes 
itself, can only bo shaken by strong internal evidence, which is 
apparently not forthcoming. Dr. Draseke nscribt s it to nearly 
the same period as tho apologf of Athenagoras, about 177 A.p., 
and strengthens his pdbition by the remarkable verbal analogies 
he discovers between the epistle and the writings of Tertullmn, 
which certainly seem too decided to be the result of accident. An 
excursus on the life and writings of Gregory of Neocuesarea is 
appended, which contributes some interesting data for tho 
luogr&phy of Origen. 

“The Social Policy of tho Church,” by J. Albertus (9), puts 
forward pretensions to be a philosophical history, but resolves 
itself into a dull and tedious polemic against Protestantism and 
the arrangements of modern society, including religious toleration 
and constitutional government. 

Dr T. Kolde’s sketch of Frederick the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony ^10), Luther's patron, is slight hut interesting, and en- 
riched with several unpublished documents. 

Rubens (1 1) is not only 11 great artist, but one of the few groat 
artists who have mingled on equal terms with tho great world, 
and performed in it a part not unworthy of their eminence in 
their own peculiar province. Alike as court-painter and diplo- 
matist, he was brought into frequent connexion with illustrious 
personages, and his letters to them — courtly without insincerity, 
and deferential without servility— Beem, brief ns they generally 
are, to reflect tho stately and liberal spirit manifested in bis 
paintings. They thus possess a considerable interest iudepeudont 
of their actual contents, and this interest iH enhnneed by tho 
seasonable, though sparing, annotations of their latest editor, Ilorr 
Rosenberg, who has sjcceeded in adding about a fifth to tho col- 
lection already accessible to the public. Some of those, indeed, 
only exist in translations, while of a lew, written in a difficult 
cipher, abstracts only have as yet been made. The language is 
most commonly Italian. Ilerr Rosenberg is under great obliga- 
tions to our countryman Mr. Sainsbury ; but one special feature of 
his collection is tho publication for the first time of Rubens's letters 

E reserved in the Mantuan archives in the original text, they 
Aving hitherto been printed merely in extracts, or in the French 
▼anion of M. Baschet. 

Dr. F. Landmann (12) has made a really important con tribution 
to the critical study of Elizabethan literature by an essay on 
Euphuism, which he has defined with more precision than here- 
tofore, and traced to its source in a foreign literature. Tho 
essence of Euphuism does not, as often assumed, consist in the 
affectation of phraseology; many of its corypliiui, Lyly's pre- 
decessors, were worse offenders in this respect than Lyly himself. 
Nor is its distinctive characteristic hyperbolical conceit and ob- 
scurity, as subsequently with Gongora and Marini ; but, on the 
contrary, definite antithesis, wrought out with elaborate monotony. 
Lylj was, nevertheless, no contemptible writer, and professedly 
adapted his compositions to the taste of the Court. 11 is model, 
as Dr. Landmann seems almost to demonstrate, was “ The Dial 
of Princes,” by Bishop Antonio de Guevara, of which “Euphues” 
is frequently a mere imitation, and sometimes a mere copy. Some 
of the Spanish ecclesiastic's stories had already been translated 
in Petties “ Palace of Pleasure,” published two years before 
“ Euphues,” and these, in their English dress, might almost pass 
for the production of Lyly himself. 


fe) Die Epen dea Homer . Von Dr. Adolf Kienc. Hannover : IlclvnW. 
London: Nutt. 

(8) Der Brief an Diognetaa, At but Beilriigtn zur Ccuchi elite. dea Lehent 
lend dtr Schrifien dtt G 'regorws von NeocaeMreu, Von. Dr. J. Drileeke. 
Leipzig: Barth. London: Nutt. 

(9) Die Sozialpolttik dtr Kirche, (leschivhte der tozialtn Entwickelung 
m chriettiehen Abend lund*. Von J, A1 tortus. Regensburg: Pustct. 
London: Nutt. 

(10) Friedrich dcr Weicc und die Anfdnge dtr Reformation, Von Dr. 
T.Kolde. Erlangen : Reichert. London: Nutt. 


(xx) Rebenabritfe. Gesammelt und erlttutert von Adolf Rosenberg. 
Leipzig: Beemann, London: Nutt. 

(ia) Der Enphuiemue, tein IVratw, seine Quelle, nine Gmchichle , fre. 
Von F* Landmann. Giessen: Keller. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Ilerr Adolf Palm’s sketch of the history of the Stuttgart 
Theatre (13) is both a valuable and an entertaining contribution 
to the history of tho stage in Germany. The annals of the 
theatres at tho minor CApitnls of Germany are more eventful than 
those of the principal theatres of most other countries, on account 
of the Court patronage they enjoy, and tho emulation which bus 
led German princes to vie with each other in the ostentatious 
encouragement of tho stage. The Stuttgart Theatre^ haa had its 
fair share of patronage, and many interesting episodes of its 
history are brought together by Herr Palm, whose work assumes 
the form of a series of letters to a lady friend. The chief laurels 
of the Stuttgart Theatre seem to have been earned in connexion 
witli the lyrical drama; nevertheless, Ilorr Palm complains that 
its repertory is singularly limited ; and his agreeable little book 
concludes with the inquiry why, after all, Stuttgart should still be 
an unmusical city P 

The Shakespeare- Museum appears to have been a periodical, 
edited by Ilerr Max Moltke in 1870, which is now reissued in a 
volume (14). The contents are partly original communications 
respecting Shakspeare, partly a selection of remarks from various 
authors, especially German, on the inexhaustible subject of his 
works. They are, fur the most part, very well chosen ; and it may 
fairly be said that the collection will, in general, interest readors in 
proportion to their interest in Shakspeare. The best of all Uicrcon- 
tributions is a lecture, delivered at Weimar in 1847, in the German 
language, but evidently by an Englishman, in which the notion 
that the Germans discovered Shakspeare is effectively disposed of, 
and the defects of Schlegel and Tieck’s translation ore smartly, 
but good-naturedly, exposed. 

Herr Moltko haa also performed a useful service toShakspoarinn 
students (15) by bringing together the materials out of which 
Shakspeare constructed Jlamlct — Saxo Grammaticus in Latin 
and German, BelluJbrest’s story of “Amleth” in hie Histoirca 
Tragiques , and the old English version which Shakspeare probably 
read— together with un introduction and notes by the late Dr. 
Geiicko. 

Aintmanris Magd (16) is less interesting than most of E. 
Marlitt’s novels, it is pretty and well written, but rather feeble. 

The selection of tales from the Danish, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian, translated by W. Lange (17), comprises nine novelettes 
by Kiolland, with other stories by Jonas Lie and other writers of 
repute, and forms altogether as pleasing an introduction to popular 
Scandinavian fiction as those unacquainted with tho language could 
desire. Hermann i dngg’s 44 Byzantine Novels ” ( 18) leave some- 
thing to be desired ns stories, but are pervaded by a poetical 
sympathy with the barbaric magnificence and gorgeous decay of 
the Byzantine period which endows them with genuine vitality. 

The most interesting contribution to a not very interesting 
number of the Rundschau (19) is a story, u Bridget of Trogen,” by 
0 . F. Moyer, tho scene of which is laid at the Council of Con- 
stance, and which is supposed to be narrated to Co&mo do* Medici 
by Reggio Bracciolini. It is worthy of tho time and place, 
vividly reflecting tke spirit of the Renaissance. Karl Rillebrand’s 
summary of the recently published biography and correspondence 
of Sir Anthony 1 ’anizzi is neatly executed, nut contains nothing 
new ; nor is there much originality in a well-written esBay on tho 
l^iocoon group. A 44 communicated ” article on 44 Kulturlcampf," if 
really proceeding, its stated, from an exalted Catholic persouugc, 
displays more moderation than one usually expects from such 
quarters. 

There is a decided tendency in our day for men of letters to 
bocomo editors of magazines. Tho eminent novelist Saclier-Masoch, 
hitherto regarded somewhat in the light of a literary guerilla 
or free lauce, now appears as a regular captain at the head of a 
very respectable body of roernits. The principal claim of his maga- 
zine, Aufderlldhe (20), to especial attention consists in its cosmo- 
politan character, and particularly in the strength of the Austro- 
riluvunicand Magyar elements, hitherto but imperfectly represented 
in the periodical* literature ol* Western Europo. Its weak point, 
in the first number at least, is oblivion of Faust’s dictum, u Namo 
ist. SclntU und Kaucli,” tho substantial importance of the con- 
tributions of Vogt, Bluntschli, and Mine. Adolphe Adam scarcely 
corresponding to the celebrity of the writers. Ample amends, 
however, are made by tho editor’s own novelette, Der Judni- 
raphaely open to the charge of improbability as respects some of 
the incidents, but Bpnrkling in style, and full of pungent humour 

( 1 3) Rrirfe am dvr Rrrttencrlt. K mates und IJeiterca aua dtr Gtnchvhte 
dts btuttgarter liojihtuUr*. Von Adolf Talin. Stuttgart: Bonz. London: 
TrUbner & (.'0. 

( 14 ) Shulitspcart-Musvum. Kine Sammlung neutr und <dter f eigener und • 
frontier , proHuuchez t nui putt isr her Iteitriufu zur Shakcapcare-Literutur . 
ilerausgcgebcu von Max Moltke. Leipzig: Barth. London: Williama 
& Norgate. 

(15) Shaknprarc’s Hamlrt- Quelle n. Zusnmmengcstellt und mit ■ 

Vorwort, Eiiileilung vuui Xachirttgen von wrilund Dr. Robert Gericke 
liernusgegcbeu von Max Moltke. Leipzig : BarLh. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(ib) Amtmanna Magd. Roman von E. Marlitt. Leipzig : Keil. 
Loudon : Kolckiuunn. 

(17) Shandtnaviachta Novellenbuch. Ueberaetzung von W. Lange. 
Berlin : Auerbach. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(18 ) Buzantiniacht Novel It n. Von Hermann Lingg. Berlin: Janke. 
London ; Williams & Norgate. 

(19) Deutsche Rundschau. Jahrg viil. HfL a. Berlin : Paelal. London: 
TrUbner & Co. 

(so) Auf der Hiihe. Internationale Revuo heransgegeben von Leopold 
Sacber-Masoch. fid. 1. lift, x and a. Leipzig ; Groomer & Schramm. 
London: Kolckmann. 
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And exquisite word-painting! with a denouement of genuine 
pathos. The most interesting of tho other contributions to the 
first number are Ilerr Fastonrath’s account of the Oalderon fi6tes 
at Madrid, and Colonel Corvin’s reminiscences of MacOiollaQ’s 
hard-won victory at An tie lam Creek ; and in tho second number 
F. Xpn Loher’s account, based on documentary evidence, of tho 
proceedings of tho Jesuits in Germany during their palmy days ; 
and M. Lievin's study of the introduction of popular election 
into France at the beginning of tho Revolution. 
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GERMANY. 

fTIHE German Parliament has at length been finally con- 
-L stituted, and its composition can now be definitely 
ascertained. The total number of Conservatives and 
Clericals $s 187, and that of the Liberals is 153. The 
remaining 57 members belong to small separate groupB, 
of which the Sooial Democrats with 13 representatives, 
the Poles with 17, and the Alsaoe-Lorrainers with 13, are 
the chief. The chief losers in the contest have boon those 
Conservatives who belong to the more Liberal section of 
their party, while the ohief gainers have been the Pro- 

f ressists who belong to the moro advanced section of the 
liberal party. If tbe National Liberals who retain the 
old party shade, and those who are called Secessionists 
because they have split off from the National Liberals, 
chiefly on the question of Free-trade, are reckoned to- 
gether, the total nnmber in this Parliament is almost 
exactly the same as in the former Parliament. But, 
as moro than forty National Liberals have thought it 
worth while to proclaim themselves Secessionists, the 
shade of Liberalism in the party generally is decidedly 
more pronounced than it was. And it may bo said gener- 
ally that the whole character of the new Parliament is that 
of a Parliament in which every shade of opinion has be- 
come accentuated. The Conservatives who have survived 
are those who are most devoted to Prince Bismarck.. Tho 
Liberals are not only mere numerous, but more decidedly 
Liberal. The Sooial Democrats are reinforced by five new 
representatives. Those who are Poles before everything 
have gained an accession of strength. All the AlBace- 
Lorrainers are returned either as Ultr&montanes or as 
Protestors ; and there is now a little band of Guelphs, as 
they are called, who have faith in tho special doctrine that 
the harsh treatment of Hanover by Prussia ought to 
be stopped. It may bo remarked that exactly the 
same thing is happening at the same time in Austria. 
There the various groups of the German party in the 
Parliament have agreed to forget their differences, and 
to form a United Left ; while tbe Clericals have parted 
from the Ministerialists, and refuse to help the Minis- 
try until they oan get something substantial out of it. 
The very useful map'of Gorman representation published 
in the Times shows what is the local distribution of 
opinion in tbe Empire, and the reBnlts, if not unex- 
pected, are well deserving of attention. The strength 
of the Conservatives lies in tho old provinces of Prussia, 
that of the Clericals in the Rhine provinces and tbe 
South, that of the Liberals in the large towns and in 
tbe small Protestant States. Every member for Berlin is 
a Progressist; Hamburg returns two Liberals and a 
Democrat, and Bremen and Liibeck both return a Liberal. 
Of the LiberalMto thegreater number are members of the 
learned profession*, and naturally most of the Conserva- 
tives and many of the Clericals belong to tbe landed 
gentry. This is inevitable in a country like Germany. 
There are no other classes whom tbe electors, if they wish 
to return men not utterly unknown, can elect. Tho 

E resent Parliament may not be all that could bo wished ; 

at there is no reason to suppose it is not as good a Parlia- 
ment as Germany in its present stage of political history 
l^ioonld produce. 

The Emprrok was not well enough to read his Address 
to the Parliament on its assembling, and it was therefore 
read for him by Prince Bismarck. The most remarkable 


feature of the speech was the prominence given in it to 
Ifee feelings and wishes of the Emperor himself. All tho 
favourite measures of Prince Bismarck appeared as the 
favourite measures of tbe Sovereign. It was tbe aged 
William who longed before he died to seethe great work 
of his life completely carried out. It was he who had a last 
sacred duty to discharge, and who appealed to members 
of all parties to help him to carry it out. His grey hairs 
could not go down to the grnye in peace until ho 
could take with him to the tomb tho soothing knowledge 
that arrangements hrid been made for the Imperial aud 
provincial Parliaments not sitting at the same time, that 
there was to be a system of State insurance, that provision 
was to bo made for tho sick and aged, and that a tobacco 
monopoly and increased duties on beer and spirits were 
to roplaco direct taxation. There is something at once 
comic and pathetic in this mournful declaration of a 
Sovereign very old and vory much revered that he cannot 
die hr.ppy unless he lives to see the introduction of a now 
machinery for soiling tho humble cigars in which his 
RubjcctB take such an innocent and inexplicable delight. 
There can be no donbt, however, that the Empkrob, 
whothcr unassisted or under the persuasion of Princo 
Bismarck, has worked himself into the belief that all the 
measures to which lie referred are very precious to him, 
and ought to seora very precious to Germany. Ho knows 
the loyalty and affection which the mass of his subjects bear 
to him, and ho may have honestly thought that, if he 
touched the right chord, all resistance would disappear. 
But it is very doubtful whether his intervention will nave 
any effect. The Parliament knows perfectly well that the 
moo.su res proposed are really tho measures of Prince 
Bismarck, and the Opposition at once Bet down the Appeal 
of the Emperor as a new manoeuvre of Prince Bismarck. 
And then, as each measure comes to be discussed, it most 
he discussed 011 its moribs. There are plausible arguments 
for a tobacco monopoly and plausible arguments against 
it ; and, whon they come to bo sot ono against another, it 
must seem to tho disputants somewhat irrelevant to be 
reminded that a man, old in years and honour, but whom 
tho monopoly cannot possibly affect, fancies he should 
like to see this monopoly established before he dies. An 
appeal by tho Emperor to tho country on any question 
affecting the honour or European interests of Germany 
would have had a very great effect ; bnt the periods at 
which Parliament should sit and the mode in which 
tobacco should be sold are matters too prosaic and too 
minute for any appeal to their tenderer and nobler emo- 
tions to guide members in their practical decision. 

Tho notion that Princo Bismarck ought not to have 
announced his intention of proposing measures which it 
was doubtful whether he could carry may be English, but 
it is certainly not German. Prince Bismarck is a servant 
of tho Crown, not a Parliamentary leader; and he submits 
to tho legislative body the measures which tho Crown por* 
xnits him to submit, and theu the legislative body chooses 1 * 
whether it will accept them or not. He is as sure as he 
evor was that all his favourite measures are good, and he „ 
places them before tho new Parliament as he placed them 
before tho ,old. If he does not carry all, he may carry 
some ; and’those that he does not carry one Session he 
may carry anpther. It is not by any means improbable 
that he may carry some of his measures in the next few 
months. Whon the first vote of the Session was taken, 
the Government curried its nominees for the Presidency 
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Vice-Presidencies of the Parliament. 
Clerical® work with him he has 
inst the Liberals, and he can only be 
edition of Liberals and outsiders ; but the 
ontiidditre more likely to go with him than against him. 
WJbenhe is trying to please the Socialists, he will have the 
Socialists with him, and most of the Clerical outsiders ; and 
all the Poles, and many of the Alsace- Lorrainers, are 
Catholics. Then it most be borne in mind that most of 
the objections to Prince Bismarck’s measures are not ob- 
jections to the measures themselves, but to something that 
is supnosed to be involved in the proposals. No one can 
possibly deny that it is most inconvenient that the 
Gennan Parliament should sit at the same time as the 
Prussian; but those whq take pride in the German 
Parliament fear lest, if it did not insist on sitting every 
year, it might be eclipsed by the equal prominence given 
to the Prussian Parliament. The last Parliament did not 
object to tho principle of State - insn ranee ; but it 
wished that each State should undertake tho busi- 
ness for itself and not that one central body 
should do the whole of the work. In the same way, 
the reluctanoe felt to allow the introduction of *# 
tobacco monopoly is not an objection to the particular 
mode of raising a revenue so much as an objection 
to a vast extension of the central bureaucracy. Prince 
Bismarck has come to think, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the true secret of keeping the Empire together is to 
centralize as much as possible, and his great difficulty is to 
get a Parliament, tho majority of which is opposed to 
centralization, to pass his measures. He can only obtain a 
majority by manoeuvring ; but he has good reason for 
thinking that his power of manoeuvring is considerable. 
He knows that most of the Clericals aro opposed to cen- 
tralization ; bat he calculates that they will let things pass 
that they do not much like if they get concessions made to 
them on religious matters as to which they feel a burn- 
ing and immediate interest, and they are supposed to look 
with great favour on the proposal for restoring Guilds 
over which the Church might exercise a secret, but very 
powerful, influence. If he can get the Clericals with him, 
he can also probably get many of tho outsiders ; and thus, 
even in the present Parliament, ho may win successes that 
will go some way to compensate him for his electoral 
defeats. The gain to Germany of tho recent elections is, 
not that Prince Bismarck will be prevented entirely from 
getting his way, but that he will bo exposed to a greater 
amount or ir dependent criticism than ho lias hitherto ro- 
epivet^ and that the country is now conscious of possess- 
ing considerable number of men who have had tho 
coinage to resent the bullying and tho arrogance of tho 
Ministerial party. 


THE STAFFORD ELECTION. 

rilHE importance of the Stafford election is not incon- 
~L siderable, though it may have been exaggerated by 
the organs of the winning party. The result may bo set 
off against the Ministerial triumph at Berwick, leaving the 
Opposition a large balance of rocent elections in their favour. 
It is true that some of the successes of Conservative candi- 
dates were attended by unsatisfactory circumstances. One 
or two of them bad imitated the conduct of their adver- 
saries at tho general election by tampering with the Irish 
vote ; and it seems possible that in some places they may 
have profited by tho passing delusion of tho form of Pro- 
tection which was called Fair-trade. On the other hand, 
a counter-deduction ought to be made from the alleged 
drawbacks on acconnt of the uncertainty of the Irish vote, 
and the donbt which exists whether the farmers of North 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire really thought a revival 
of the Corn-laws either possible or dosirable. Tho ex- 
cuses by which a losing party consoles itself for defoat 
would be more effective if they were not always forth- 
coming. When by-eleotions one after another turn against 
the Government, it may be probably inferred that its policy 
is becoming unpopular. The return of Mr. Salt for Stafford 
is so far satisfactory that it canuot be explained away. It 
is possible, though not certain, that the Irish voters 
obeyed the orders of tho Land League as faithfully as 
when, a year and a half ago, Mr. Parnell was the active 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone ; but it seems that there are 
in Stafford only a few Irish voters, and the contest was 
decided by tho genuine constituency. Mr. Salt, who is 


an intelligent and well-informed politician with some offi- 
cial experience, talked no nonsense ihont Fair-trade. His 
position and character undoubtedly gave him local influence; 
hut modern Liberalism incurs a cheek as often as con- 
stituents tako personal claims into consideration. The 
managers of the party are best satisfied when their nominee 
relies exclusively on the recommendation of some club 
or committee, baoked by an inevitable certificate from 
Mr. Gladstone. ; 

The losers are estopped from the pretext that their 
defeat web caused by the trapopolarity or otkef demerits > 
of their candidate. They ljad the ohoice of several appli- 
cants for the vacant seat, and the majority of the managers 
thought that their best ohanoo lay in the ohoioe of an 
extreme partisan belonging to tbe variety which is known 
as a working-man. Mr. George Howell is, in fact, a 
journalist ; but he judiciously continues to describe him- 
self by the employment which he formerly pursued. The 
lato member, Mr. Macdonald, had recommended himself 
to the choioe of the Stafford electors by a similar career, 
except that he had accumulated a property which 
is said to have been considerable. As a Trades-Union 
delegate he was accused of causing enormous mis- 
chief, both to his clients and to their employers, 
by promoting unnecessary strikes; but operatives seem 
always to prefer the leaders who represent their passions 
rather than their interests. The Stafford Liberals had 
plausible grounds for thinking that their cause would be 
served by the ohoice of a candidate who had once boen an 
outsider. Thev had some hesitation in re-electing their 
nominee ; but, having made up their minds, they supported 
Mr/ Howell with laudable zeal and unanimity. One of 
the Government Whips was detailed to assist in the 
canvass ; and Mr. Gladstone, as a matter of ooncae, wrote 
to approve their choice, and to stimulate their exertions. 

He wanted, as he declared, more working-class members in 
the House of Commons, and he considered Mr. Howell an 
excellent representative of the class. It is probable that 
comparative humility of social status may tend to insure 
that implicit obedience to the Prime Minister which 
has become the most indispensable qnality of his sup- 
porters ; but any other Liberal candidate might have 
counted on receiving a testimonial from Mr. Gladstone* 

It is not clear that these familiar documents have any 
effect on electoral contests; but, in case of failure, they 
involvo the disadvantage of involving the great chief of 
the party in a provincial defeat. 

There is perhaps a cor tain absurdity in the importance 
which is attached to the opinions and votes of the small 
tradesmen and workmen who form the bulk of the con- 
stituency in a third-rate borough ; but, if the electors of 
Stafford roally disapprove tho polioy of the Government, 
they perhaps represent the present tendency of popular 
judgment. It seems improbable that tho artisans of 
Stafford should sympathize strongly with the plun- 
dered Irish landlords, and yet they may sharo the 
natural disgust of Englishmen at a shameless perver- 
sion of justice. It is at least certain that they aro 
not now inspired with tho enthusiasm which Mr. 
Gladstone had contrived to elicit by his unscrupulous de- 
clamations on the eve of the general election. Some of 
them may perhaps have resented tbe saerifioe of national 
honour in the Transvaal ; bat, on the-whole, it seems pro- 
bable that, in the absence of strong political excitement, 
they preferred a respected and capable neighbour to a pro- 
fessional agitator from London. The credit of the borough 
for purity seems of late yeara to have been re-estab- 
lished. Lord Campbell, who more than once contested it, 
with the result of becoming its representative, candidly 
avows his disgust at the open purchase of votes in which he 
found himself compelled to engage. In those happy times 
Borne of the electors oame to the polling-booths with five- 
pound notes stuck in their hats. In the course of forty or 
fifty years fashions change, sometimes for the better. 

The Stafford election may not improbably serve as a pre- 
cedent for additional Conservative viotories. Constitu- 
encies, like single persons, incline to the winning side. It 
is highly desirable to diminish the great majority which 
has not yet been seriously impaired. A despotic and reok- 
lesB Minister becomes more cautious when it is doubtful 
whether he continues to represent popular opinion. Mr. 
Gladstone will not make tbe mistake, as in 1874, of pre- 
cipitating a dissolution because he may have lost a few ^ 
occasional elections ; though it is not improbable that a 
series of local defeats may accelerate the production of the 
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H&mtouM Reform W» It will be an obvious refeedy 
to reaotto to enfatibhise new voters that they may 
vito to beknoe of the old. The counties, under a 
system of household suffrage, may perhaps supply the de- 
Maudes of the boftougfcfl" 

So idler taunt has at any time been uttered than the 
question addressed to the leaders of the Opposition 
whether they would, if opportunity offered, be ready to take 
up the reins of government. If it were necessary to return 
an answer, ' they might fairly insist that the present 
Ministers should, abate the anarchy and misgovernment 
fyr which they are responsible. It is true that a Con- 
/servative Government would find still greater diffionlty in 
'repressing Irish disorder. There can be little doubt that, 
if they bad arrested the chief demagogues of the Land 
League, some members of the present Cabinet would be 
rousing the Irish to fnry by denouncing the breach of the 
Oonstitution. The nresent Opposition, as represented by 
its regular leaders, nas, like the Irish gentry, supported 
.the Government from the time when it first began to 
discharge its primary duty. They may well complain of 
their inability to rely on the loyalty of some of their op- 
ponents. None of the scandals which have been denounced 
4 m the oonduot of recent elections has been so outrageous as 
the issne, on behalf of the Irish Solicitor-General, of a 
placard in wbioh the authors of the document advertise, 
in recommendation of the official candidate, some of the 
most iniquitous decisions of the Sub- Commissioners. A 
list of the rents of several farms, with the extravagant 
reductions to which they have been subjected, is published 
as an inducement to the fanners to voto for a member of 
the Government whioh promised justice to the landlords. 
The bid for the Irish vote in North Durham sinks into 
insignificance in comparison with the appeal of Mr. 
Porter's friends to the cupidity of Ulster tenants. Unless 
the plaoard is disavowed, it will seem as if a Law Officer 
of the Grown had not only sanctioned the proceedings of 
the Sab-Commissioners, but taken credit to his colleagues 
and superiors for a gross perversion of the law. Even if the 
decrees had been strictly consistent with justice, it would 
have been unbecoming to represent an ostensibly judicial 
decision as a benefit conferred on a certain portion of the 
community by a political party. The ruin inflicted on 
Irish landowners, the spoliation with which English land- 
owners are threatened, may probably havo produced a 
general distrust of the Government in the minds of con- 
stituencies which are not themselves immediately affected. 
There is no doubt of the feeling with which Mr. 
GLADSTONE and some of his colleagues aro regarded by 
moderate politicians and by those who have much to lose. 
On the other side, they may count on tho enthusiastic co- 
operation of all the Radical Clubs in England. 


SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 

T HE chief speeoheB of the week havo not been political. 

Sir Biohard Cross has been making the tour of bis 
constituency, and has offered what it was expected from him 
that he would offer, the views of a very lair and moderato 
Conservative on the questions of the day. But otherwise 
the principal speeakers havo dealt with questions which 
are only politioal in the sense that, whilo there is a general 
agreement as to principles, parties vary somewhat as to 
the mode in whioh these principles are to be applied. Sir 
Thomas Acland spoke on agricultural depression ; Mr. 
Chamberlain on the difficulty of getting Bills through 
Parliament whioh are not pushed on by the fervour of 
party ; Mr. Courtnet on the proper management of political 
associations. These are all subjects of importance to tho 
whole community, and the differences they provoko aro 
not, properly speaking, party differences. Sir Thomas Acland 
wishes to see the owners of life estates invested with 
the power of selling, either to get rid of incumbrances, or 
to obtain capital for the improvement of tho land they 
retain. These were precisely the objeots -which Lord 
Cairns sought to attain in his Bill of last Session. 
Further, Sir Thomas Acland wishes to seo the cultivator 
scoured in his unexhausted improvements, and no one has 
come toward more. prominently to give the tenant this 
security than so vigorous a Conservative as Mr. Chaplin. 
There will te no diffioulty in getting Parliament to give 
4%very reasonable aid to agriculture that legislation can 
give. But the further inquiry is pushed tho moro 
Steady will it appear that agricultural depression is 


very little connected with defective legislation. The 
depression is greatest in the heavy leads of Not- 
tinghamshire and the adjacent oountieA v There a 
custom rigidly upheld gives the tenants everything they 
can possibly wish for in the way of compensation. They 
never think of leases, hold on as long as they like, 
and go when they like, sure of being repaid for any outlay 
by the incoming tenant. But now large tracts of land are 
left unoccupied, because one set of tenants has lost its 
capital, ana no other Bet of tenants likes to face the ohanoe 
of losses in wet seasons. Legislation cannot help agri- 
culture when it is not a question of the amount of rent or. 
of the terms of tenure, but of a business into whioh men 
of business will not go. In order, however, that agri- 
cultural legislation may socm to have some grand aim, one 
set of speakers dings to the notion that a system of 
peasant-proprietorship should somehow be established in 
England. Legislation might foster such a system if the 
State ohose to lend money to the poor to onable them to 
buy land. There is no more reason why tho State should 
lend money to enable a poor man to grow com than 
why it should lend him money to moke bread or to 
carry loaves about in carts. Unless tho State makes all 
taxpayers pay to give a bonus to one set of adventurers, 
legislation cannot help or hinder peasant-proprietorship. 
The simple fact is that peasant-proprietorship in England 
is a bad business. It already exists. There are thousands 
of peasant- proprietors at this moment in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, and of all sufferers from agricultural depression 
they have been the greatest. It does not extend, because 
it would not pay to extend it. There is any amount of 
land to bo bought now by peasants if they had the money 
and chose to purchase. The poor do not purchase because 
they have not got the money, or, if they have, they know 
that the worst possible investment they could select would 
be the purchase of a tiny plot of land on which they would 
have to work like slaves, and whioh would ruin thorn in 
the iirst,bad season. 

Mr. CfiAMBERLAiN was entertained by the Carpenters' 
Company ; and, after paying a tribute to the merits of his 
hosts as affording an excellent specimen of local self- 
governmont, ho wont on to say that it pained him deeply 
to think how very imperfect the system of local self- 
government. is in London, outside tho City. But he ex- 
plained that it was of no use that he personally should 
see the evil, and be desirous, or even ready, to provide a 
remedy. He is only President of the Board of Trade ; and 
the President of the Board of Trade cannot even get Bills 
bucIi aB tho Bankruptcy Bill, in which all traders are 
deeply interested, through a Parliament which does* not 
for a moment dony that the present bankruptcy system, 
is full of the most scandalous abuses. Parliament c&nnQt 
pass Bills which it knows it ought to pass because it is 
hampered by the obsolete rules of its own procedure. Tho 
correction of tho rules of Parliamentary procedure is not 
in itself a party question. It was quito as unsatisfactory 
to Lord Cairns as it can havo been to Mr. Chamberlain 
that ho could not got his Bankruptcy Bill through an 
overworked House of Commons. Every sensible Con- 
servative would bo glad to see the House made more 
efficient as a legislative body, provided efficiency was 
understood to mean, not merely rapidity in passing Bills, 
but adequate deliberation in discussing them, and an 
adequate power of improving them. But directly any one 
of any party sets himself to consider liow tho procedure 
of tho House of Commons can be profitably altered, 
ho finds that he is plunging into a very largo question. 
Mr. Chamberlain and other Ministers who havo Bills in 
which they take a lively interest, but which they can- 
not got passed, very naturally think and speak of the 
House of Commons aB if it was only a legislative 
body. But it is not only a legislative body. It 
is also tbo administrator of tho national money, 
and it is a court of inquiry before which the 
Exocutive is daily called to defend itself. Then, as a 
legislative body, it works in a double capacity. It sits to 
consider the Bills whioh the Government presents to it, 
and which the Government has a moro or less definite 
wish to see passed. It also sits to consider tho tent&tivo 
schemes of legislation which any member may present to 
it, not so much with tho hope of getting his Bill passod 
as with tho object of awakening public attention to a 
project which he personally thinks of groat importanco. 
If from tho total time during which the House sits wo 
deduct tho time given to the Budget and the Esti- 
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mates, tbe time consumed in examining the conduct of the indirect expression to this opinion in the election of a Life 
Executive, and the time assigned to private legislators, it Senator. M. Herold, the Prefect of the Seine, is already 
will be fonnd that the period remaining for the discussion a Senator; but he is prevented by the feet that-he iaajP to* 
of Government messares is not at all large. That this feet from offering himself for re-election. Consequently 
comparatively short period should be turned to better the Government had either to snbmit^to see him excluded 
account than it is at present is the object, not only Of Mr. from the Senate or to bring him forward as the candidate 
Chamberlain, bntof themajority of members of both parties, of the Left for the vacant Life Senatorsfaip. Unluckily for 
Jjut the Opposition naturally wants to know how the M. Gambetta, M. Herold stands in an exceptional position 
Miuistry proposes to effect its purpose. Passing more towards the Senate. He bas been the object of a vote of 
, Bills in the same time xnay moan doing good work more censure, and he has not pushed bis respeot for his ool* 
quickly, bat it may also mean doing bad work quickly; leagues to the point of resigning in consequence of that votew 
and to do its work well the House of Commons must take Even a Second Chamber does not like to see its blapq^ 
time not only to see that a Government Bill ib made as treated as of no importance by one of its own membeiaju 
perfect as it can bo, bnt also that it shall be sufficiently and the Senate has not forgotten its grudge against M. 
discussed to convince the country that it is wanted, and to Herold. Either by accident or design, .the candidate put 
let the country know what is being done. forward in opposition to him was the very Senator who 

Mr. Courtney pre-ided on Thursday at a first meeting had moved and carried the vote of oensure* M. DE 
of a Liberal Working-Men’s Association. There was Voisins-Lavernikre is said by the supporters of the 
hardly a word that he uttered which might not have come Government to be an utterly unknown man. But this one 
equally well from the lips of a sound and intelligent Con- achievement was sufficient, in the eyes of a grateful Senate, 
servative. He drew a comparison between the richer and to give him all the distinction required to secure hie 
the poorer classes of voters, and while ho complimented election. The section of the Left which follows the lead 
working-men on their superior readiness to take the of M. Jules Simon supported M. de Voisins-Lavernierb 
moral or emotional side on any question which permits ns a matter of course, and a few additional reernits 
a summary decision in obedience to the nobler feel- from the Moderate Republicans assured him the victory, 
ings, he honestly told his working friends that they No doubt the particular act which had called down 
were sadly deficient in every question which demanded on M. Herold the censure of the Senate had kit 
knowledge or patient investigation. On financial questions share in bringing about this result. M. Herold had 
he had noticed that working-men thought the world had allowed zeal to outrun discretion about the time of 
an inherent tendency to go wrong. Protectionists may the secularization of the elementary schools of Paris, 
be fools, but they count tbe mass of working-men in His confidence that the Bill would pass led him to 
the oivilized world among their members. Mr. Courtney regard it as passed already; and in this conviction he 
implored his listeners to go to work in a new way. If had the crucifixes torn down from the walls of the 
they wished to vote rightly, they must learn to weigh every school-rooms, and carried off in cabs, in a more or less 
fiide of every question, to suspend their judgment, to seek broken state. The precipitation and indeoenoy with 
knowledge from every qnartor. But those whom he ad- which this was done offended a large number of persons 
dressed were notonly working-men, they werealso members who would have borne with much equanimity the removal 
of a Liberal Association, and Mr. Courtney was qrgent in of the crucifixes at a proper time and in a proper way, and 
pressing on them the dangors to which all political asso- M. Herold has found to his cost that feelings of this kind 
ci&tions are liable. The chief danger is that the machinery are not invariably impotent, even in France, 
comes to be thought of aB infinitely more important than The judgment of the Senate upon the policy of the neW 
the objects to which the machinery is nominally directed. Government cannot be without its weight, even in the 
The intelligent working-men of Liskoard are to take proper eyes of so omnipotent a Minister as M. Gambetta. The 
precautions against this danger. They are not to bo the tools one announcement in his programme which is decided and 
of wire-pullers. They are to think for themselves, to unmistakable is the need of a revision of the Constitution in 
decide what are the objects for which their machinery reference to the method of electing the Senate. This revi- 
is to be used, to convince themselves by long painful 8 ion, however, he cannot obtain— “ speaking legally,” as his 
thought that these objects are good, and then to nse organ puts it — without the consent of the Senate. He hopes, 
their machinery. Above all, Mr. Courtney warned his 0 f course, to make this consent sure by the elections 
hearers against concentrating their thoughts on Borne one w hi c h are to be held in January. A third of the elective 
man and making him their hero and idbl. He thought Senators will then bo renewod, and it is believed that 
it a bad sign for France that it hud got into the the Republican majority in the Senate will thns be 
way of thinking that M. Gambetta is everything, and assured. Probably, however, there is just enough., un- 
that Republicanism bas no meaning until M. Gambetta certainty about these elections to make M. Gambetta feel 
expounds what it means. In the same way, while paying } ja ppier if the proposed constitutional reform could be 
a hearty tribute to the great qualities of Mr. Gladstone, ho obtained from the existing Senate. Sometimes the effect 
had the courage to own that he thought it a misfortune of election into an assembly of Conservative tendencies 
for the Liberal party that it pinned its faith so entirely on j B ^ impart a share in these tendencies to the now member, 
one man, and did not study its own principles and work To become a defender of the independence of tbe Senate 
for their triumph apart from any man or men wno might may conceivably, therefore, have attractions even for 
temporarily happen to bo their ohief representatives. This Senators who passed for good Ministerialists at the time 
is all excellent in its way. It would be a great gam when they offered therasolves to the electors. Even 

to every party, and to the whole country, if voters of the t ho necessity of admitting that, until the Senate ha e 

humbler class— that is, the great majority of those who undergone its first complete renewal, it is useless to 
have votes— would begin by recognizing their complete look for ifcs support may be annoying to a Govern- 
lgnoranoe, would earnestly seek to be instructed, would ment whioh loves to think itself irresistible. At all 

resent wire-pulling, and would bring the utterances of events, it would be a gain to the prospects of revision 

popular favountes to the test of abiding principles. In if it were known ^ find f avour wit h the Senate an at* 
itself Mr. Courtney s philosophical lecture was unexoep- ppeBent constituted. Unfortunately the argument against 
tionable, and, if it seems something like a satire on the vision is from every point of view immensely stromr. ▲ 
party to which Mr. Courtney belongs, that was not, Constitution oan only lose by being pulled to pieces 
perhaps, the fault or the intention of the lecturer. within Mveil year8 of itg creation. No institutions, 

- - -- however deeply rooted they may be in the popular off 00- 

tion, ean afford to dispense with prescription. Each year 
M. GAMBETTA. AND THE SENATE. that has passed ginoe 1875 has made the existing ' French 

system better known, and on the whole better liked, by 

T HE French Senate has not lost the oourage which it those who have to live under it. If it is now to be 
showed in the rejection of the Bcntiin de listc. It revised because in one particular it displeases tbe leader 
satisfied itself at that time that there were bounds to M. of the Left, the public belief in its stability will be greatly 
Gambetta’ s power, and it now seems disposed to make weakened. Constitutions^ like laws, should be 44 made for 
further experiments in the same direction. There is but 44 every degree,” and the discovery that they axe not made 
one opinion among moderate Frenohmen as to M. for M. Gambetta will not be oaloulated to rnnronso the re-^ 
Gakbetta’s unwisdom in appointing M. Paul Bert to tbe speot in whioh they are held. It ia particularly daaigsaon f *" 
united'Ministries of Eduoation and Publio Worship, and to amend a Constitution which is still vary young whaxi . 
on Saturday the Senate had an opportunity of giving there is no real agreement among those who willhave to , 
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veMie.it ee tothe.etient to which the process ought to%e 
carried. The Ministerial theory on the subject is extremely 
simple. The Government will announce to both Chambers 
what the ohange effected should bo, and the Chambers 
will thereupon formPthemselves into a congress to accept 
or rejeot the proposal. In thiB way the whole affair 
becomes a plebiscite in miniature. M. Gambetta deter- 
mines thathe would like the Constitution modified, satis- 
fies himself that a majority in the Congress is of the same 
way of thinking, and straightway asks them to say Aye or 
Mb to a point-blank inqniry. This, however, is not the 
vfew taken by the Extreme Left, or by the Legitimists, or 
wen by all moderate Republicans. The Extreme Left aro 
* clamorous for a revision which shall abolish the Senate. 
The Legitimists, always anxious to embarrass tho Govern- 
ment, can only justify the momentary coalition they wish 
to effeot with the Extreme Left by the plea that, as a re- 
vision of the Constitution may one day or other be tho means 

S r which France will cease to be a Republic and become a 
on&rchy, it is not their business to set limits to tho 
powera-ofthe revising Assembly. The moderate Repub- 
licans, who do not wish to see the Constitution revised at 
all, support the wider theory of the powers of Congress, 
because it strengthens the argument by which they hopd 
to show that revision in any shape is a very dangerous tool 
to play with. 

It seems not unlikely, taking all those considerations 
into account, that the proposal lor revision will meet with 
considerable opposition in the Senate — an opposition 
which may not be removed by the January elections. 
These elections will be held with the existing constituency, 
and the motives which govorn tho electors who choose 
the Senators have not always been identical with those 
which govern the electors who choose the Deputies. 
The Conservatives indood may even be benefited by the 
circumstance that this is the only question upon 
which the contest turns. If no montion had been 
made of revision, thoy would have had to speak their 
minds on the general policy of tho new Cabinet, 
and upon this thore might have been great diffi- 
culty in arriving at any coniirion formula which could bo 
adopted aliko by Legitimists, Orlcanists, Bouapartists, and 
Conservative Repnblicans. It is different when the issue 
concerns the method of election to the Senate and nothing 
else. Upon this point Conservatives of ovory shade may be 
in complete agreement, and there iB at* least a chance that 
they may find the present eloctors indisposed to lessen 
their own importance by admitting others to share their 
dignity. The chief foatnre of the reform which M. Gam butt a 
is anxious to see introduced is the abolition of the present 
equality among the communes as regards the choosing of 
the electors. He wishes each commune to be represented in 
the Electoral Oollego in at least an approximate proportion 
to its population. However agreeable this change may bo 
to the larger towns, it remains to be seen whether ,it is 
equally so to the many towns and villages which 
now enjoy a degree of importance in the Electoral Collogo 
to which, in M. Gambbtta's estimation, they havo no just 
title.. Nor will ho have the advantage of being able to 
point to any deadly sin on the part of the Senate as a 
justification for provoking tho excitement and risks of a 
constitutional revision. What has tho Senate done that 
makes it necessary to change tho mode of election ? 
In answering this question M. Gambetta can go no further 
back than his own speech last May, in which ho praised 
^ the Senate as being a most valuablo element in the Con- 
stitution. He must find reasons for what he wants to do 
that have arisen within the last six months. The only acts 
of the Senate to which ho can point are the rejection of 
the Berutin de Kate and the insertion ip the measure for 
secularizing the communal schools of a direction to school- 
masters to teach the children their duty to God. The 
votes given in January will show whether either of these 
measures are as distasteful to tho various bodies who have 
to nominate the Electoral College as M. Gambbpta appears 
to believe. The Conservatives could not wish for an issue 
better fitted to give effect to any influence thoy may still 
have with their oountrymen. 

SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

A SECTION of the Scotch Free Ohnrch has determined 
to bs gm an active agitation against the Establish- 
ment Although the proposal was only resisted by a small 
. ft ^13 observed that the attendance at the meet- 


ing was scanty. Twice an many zealous ministers and 
elders habitually take part in the proceedings when from 
time to time an alleged heretic deviates- to the right hand 
or to the left from the strict lines of tho Westminster 
Confession. Although thore seems to be much difference of 
opinion as to the reasons for assailing tho Established 
Church at tho present moment, the agitators, and perhaps 
thoso who stand apart from tho movement, arc entirely 
unanimous in theological, or rather ecclesiastical, hatred. 
English critics, though thoy earnestly disclaim any compre- 
hension of the delicate shades of Scotch dissont, aro generally 
aware that Presbyterian sects differ on pointB of diBciplimt f 
while thoy apparently agree in doctrine. The Free Church 
secession was caused by the inability of oven Scotch states- 
men to understand the earnestness of the objection which was 
entertained to secular interference and lay patronage. The 
founders of tho Froo Church, like tho Reformers of the 
sixteenth century,’ hold that establishment was not only 
allowable, but indispensable; and thoy and their suc- 
cessors have always since contondod that the body which 
retained its connexion with tho State was guilty of usur- 
pation or intrusion. In full accordance with its principles, 
tho Froo Church has accumulated large endowments ; and 
probably for somo time it may have hoped to resume^ in 
more favourable circumstances the rights which, aooording 
both to the posBOBsors and to tho claimants, belonged to 
tho National Church. It would seem that tho expectation,, 
if it were over seriously entertained, has now been aban- 
doned. Like tho Irish Roman Catholic clergy in 1869, the 
Free Church ministers havo resolved that tho prospect of 
accession to the privileges of tho Establishment is too 
remote to justify tho further postponement of triumph and 
revenge. 

The grounds of the animosity which is to be gratified 
by disestablishment, ns far as they are not of a spiritual 
kind, are simplo and intelligible. Tho ministers of the- 
►Scotch Church are better endowed than their rivals, and 
they enjoy the support and good will of the upper classes. 
The majority of the Scotch gentry probably belong to the 
Anglican Church, and a few of them adhore to the Free 
Church ; but the Presbyterian landowners for the most part 
remain in the Establishment, wliicb is also to some extent 
recognized and favoured on grounds of public policy and 
social expediency by the Episcopalians. The Free Church, 
ministers have often complained with apparent justice of 
the impediments which havo on some estates been placed 
in the way of tho provision of sites for their churches and 
manBcs. Economical and social jealousy is stimulated by 
approximate equality of condition, and by apparent identity 
of religious belief. Many Englishmen and a few Scotch- 
men hoped that the vehemence of antagonism would be 
mitigated by the removal of tho ostensible cause of secession 
when the late Government passed a Bill for the abolition 
of lay patronage; but the ministers of the Free Church, 
perhaps not unnaturally, resent the legislation which has 
deprived thorn of their most plausible grievance. Only one 
Englishman professes to understand the connexion of the 
Patronage Abolition Act with the agitation for dises- 
tablishment ; and Mr. Gladstone has never taken the trouble 
to explain a paradox which to the Free Ohnrch perhaps 
appears as a truism. The Duke of Argyll, who published 
a pamphlet on disruption before ho was of age, and who 
has sinco followed the Free Church controversy with un- 
abated interest, was the chief supporter of tho Patronago 
Bill ; but the tortuous ingenuity of an over-subtle intellect 
apparently enables Mr. Gladstone to comprehend Scotch 
ecclesiastical puzzles better than the ablest of bom Presby- 
terians. A slight reason will serve the purpose of a 
revolutionary politician in Bearch of a protext for a second 
measure of disestablishment. Another bond of union 
botweenMr. Gladstone and the Free Churoh agitators is 
to be fonnd in tho nickname which is bestowed on the 
opponents whom they respectively most dislike. For many 
generations hostile Presbyterian sects have denounced 
each other as Erastians. Mr. Gladstone, in one of his 
essays, enumerating religious parties and their different 
degrees of error, placed Erastians at the bottom of his list, 
immediately after Atheists. If, therefore, tho Free Ohnrch 
oau persuade Mr. Gladstone that the objeots of their 
enmity are Erastians, their cause will be won. 

One of the criminal characteristics of the Sootoh Estab- 
lished Church is of recent origin. When a large number 
of the most orthodox zealotB seoeded on oonsdientious 
grounds it was found that the residue was* comparatively 
inclined to tolerance, or, in sectarian langnage, to latitudi- 
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How flocply compo^aisad the Government is may be 
aeon at a glance by lookinff at the proceedings of the Land 
Commission, There may do thought to be some signs of 
consternation in Mr. Gladstone’s guarded answer to the 
letter which brought before his notice Professor Baldwin’s 
fiunous dictum of spoliation. It would not be surprising if 
even Mr. Gladstone's heart, though it be of the stoutest, 
quailed at the prospect. We are told that 14 No Bent ” is 
“ hateful to the people of England and Scotland ” ; that 
they/ 1 will givc^no countenance to a flagitious repudiation 
H Sf solemn engagements." A national conscience Bwallow- 
confiscation up to fifty pep cent., but choking at any- 
thing more; a national conscience refusing to see a repu- 
diation of solemn engagements in each decisions as that 
in the Crawford case, and that in which, the other day, a 
Sub-Commissioner cut oil some twenty per cent, of tbo 
value of an estate bought by the holdor on the security 
of. the nation, and undisturbed by him in its rental since 
the purohase — this is a very singular kind of moral sense. 
It is not difficult to do more justice to Ministers than their 
half-hearted advocates dare to do. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues no doubt perceive the fatal position into which 
they have half knowingly and half unconsciously glided. 
They have. set a premium on refusal to pay rents; how 
can they hang and shoot those whose only fault is that 
they mistake or decline the recent invitation 41 thus far 
41 and no further"? They have introduced a state of 
things in which, as no less a person than the Chief 
Justice of the Irish Common Pleas said the other day in 
open court, 44 The action of justice is suspended, and 
44 Magna Charta in a mannor defeated." liow are they 
to act with vigour against ignorant and misguided men 
who do not understand the exact articles of Magna Charta 
and the exact varieties of justice which are for tlio 
time in abeyance P The lesson of their perplexity, it 
is true, is one which seems hardly to have been needed. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is no doubt that it 
exists. It is possible, of course, that they may take 
heart of grace at last, and, throwing consistency to the 
winds, may act with rigour against those who, by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own admission, have boon thoir greatest 
friends and most efficient assistants in tlio past ? But oven 
then the Laud Commission, unless the superior Court acts 
in a very different way from the subordinate and itinerant 
divisions, is a standing and perpetual incitement to the 
people to continue the very course which the Government 
are endeavouring to check. The contradiction is fatal, 
but unavoidable ; while the still worse difficulty of having 
to face the exasperation of tenants who find thoir reduc- 
tions of rents unconfirmed is at least possibly in store for 
them. It is idle, then, to talk of the question of the previous 
oonduct of the Government being a 44 barren *’ question. It 
is not barren ; it isonly too fertile in disastrous results which 
are evident every day. The reckless conduct of tho Sub- 
Commissioners is, in the peculiar condition ofJrish thought 
and society, a positive and diroct incitement to violence and 
rent- withholding. These two things, tlio Irish tenant- farmer 
may say to himself, have already wiped off half our rents ; 
let us continue thorn, and we shall wipe off the other half. 
Confiscation and anarchy are thus connected inevitably 
from the point of view of the people, while from the point 
of view of the Government their encouragement of con- 
fiscation weakens, if it does not actually paralyse, their 
i^handB in putting down anarchy. It is indeed much to 
be hoped that the national conscience so often talked of 
will insist on measures being taken to prevent the annals 
of England from being blotted with a second disgruco like 
that of the winter of 1880-81. But it will hardly do this 
without a dear comprehension of the facts of the case, and 
that dear comprehension will show that, if it is specially 
the duty of the present Ministers to apply the romody, it 
is because they are specially to blame for their encourage- 
ment of the disease. 


THE LATE MB. GREG. 

T HE death of Mr. W. B. Greg justifies some notice of 
a writer and politician who, though he never attained 
popular notoriety, exercised considerable influence in his 
tiop& Mr. Greg’s attention was probably first directed to 
polmEral economy by bis interests as a manufacturer; but 
even before he retired from business he pursued the study 
»T*on its own aooount. Many of Gobdjsn’s earlier allies and 
follow*?* became and remained politicians, because demo- 
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cratie agitation was the most effective instrument which 
could be used for tho removal of their special grievance. 
Mr. Greg naturally became a Liberal, booause 1© desired 
oertain definite changes which could only be aooomplisfaed 
by tho aid of the party of movement ; but in his later 
years he doubted whether tho forces on whioh he had 
relied were not becoming irresistible and dangerous. His 
apprehensions would have become more acute if he had 
retained his vigour long enough to take part in the con- 
troversies whioh have thus far resulted in the Land Act, and 
in the iniquitous decisions of partisan j udgos. An economist 
of the last generation never thought it possible that 
the first postulate of tho science would be disputed 
either in theory or in practice. The whole value of poli- 
tical economy rests on tho assumption that property 
belongs to the owner, to bo used according to his estimate 
of his own interest. Tho managers of the Corn-Law 
League contended with conclusive forco that Protection 
wus unjuBt, because it prevented them and their workmen 
from using their capital and labour to tho best advantage. 
That the rent of land was a legitimate form of income it 
never occurred to them to disputo, though they objected 
to the artificial increase of rents at the expense of the 
community by vicious legislation. Mr. Greg, or indeed 
Mr. Cobden, would have been startled by tho proposition 
that rent was a tribute improperly lovied on the property 
of the tenant. 

Daring a long life Mr. Greg was a voluminous writer 
both on general and on occasional topics. Ho was asso- 
ciated with Mr. James Wilson and with Mr. Bauehot as a 
contributor to tho Economist. Ho wrote anonymously or 
under liis own uamo in more than one other periodical ; 
and he published several volumes on different subjects. 
His knowledge and his habits of business recommended 
him to Sir George Lewis for an official appointment which 
ho held with credit for soveral years. Ho had by natnre 
both an active cariosity to ascertain the truth and a zeal 
to convert othors to his opinion, which is of more doubtful 
advantage. There is something attractive and humau 
in a sociable intellect which is never content with its 
own conclusions unless othors can be persuaded to accept 
them ; but a oertain reserve is also not without its advantages. 
Young men of activo minds are always making discove- 
ries and courting proselytes ; but maturer age generally 
hesitates to propagate novelties unless they tend to prac- 
tical utility. In this respect Mr. Greg always remained 
yonng ; and thcro is no reason to believe that ho regretted 
tho candour with which he had expressed opinions on 
many subjects. On questions of economy and currency 
be was entitled to trust to liis sound grasp of prin- 
ciples and to his practical skill in applying theories to 
practical cases. Although his writings are not distin- 
guishable from those of his colleagues or associates, 
it may bo taken for granted that a constant contri- 
butor to the Economist must have done much to extend 
knowledge and to dispel popular illusions. In philo- 
sophical and theological controversies Mr. Greg exhibited 
tbo same earnestness and good faith; but in these depart- 
ments his authority was less, and the benefit to be con- 
ferred by the publication of disputable opinions was more 
than doubtful. The duty of preaching the truth in or out of 
season, if it has any existence, mnst be contingent on tho 
certainty that the doctrine is true. Mr. Greg had not 
attained to the fanatical zeal of a later writer who asserted 
that reticence on serious subjects indicated want of faith* 
in humanity. It is difficult to understand why indis- * 
criminate iconoclasm should bo limited by au arbitrary 
belief in a newfangled and imaginary idol. In dealing 
with transcendental subjects, which ho might perhaps 
have advantageously avoided, Mr. Greg had at least tho 
merit of not being either a partisan or a devotee of ox- , 
tromes. One of his latest essays was written in answer to 
a whimsical contention that a future life would consist, 
not in the prolongation of personal identity, but in the 
probable continuity of the human race. Perhaps few 
anxious iuquirers were satisfied by tho assuranoo that, it 
they were not to live after death, somobody else would, 
with equal advantage to tho world, take their place, for a 
season. When Homer preached the same doctrine, he 
compared tho generations of men to leaves whioh decay in 
autumn, to be followed by other loaves in spring. 4 Mr. 
Greg had little sympathy with far-fetohed^sentimontal 
paradoxes. 

A manufacturer and Free-trader belonging to tho saw# 
generation with Mr. Cobden land Mr. Bright oould scarcely 
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u Lytton." Mr. Gladstone, however, 44 did think that 
14 Sir Babtli was in^javour of the policy of advance " ; 
and his only objeot in mentioning the fact was 44 to give 
44 his opponents the benefit of Sir Bartlr’s high authority.” 
If he was wrong in the opinion, he regrets it; but, as to 
South Africa! he is not aware of having sought without 
warrant to treat the policy adopted there as Sir Bartle 
Frier’s. This qualified and entangled apology brings ont 
ataother long letter from Sir Bartle, and then comes the moBt 
iwmarkaMe piece of the series. Had Mr. G ladstone stopped 
at the one just quoted he would have left himself in an 
awkward position, but not in half so awkward a one as 
that in which he now is. For ho now says, 44 1 have 
44 never knowingly used any words which coaid convey to 
44 an uninflamed mind the idea that you had advised the 
44 measures takon by tho late Government against 
44 Shrub All” All that ho did was 44 to admit in justice 
44 to opponents that you hod been friendly to a policy of 
44 advance.'’ Receiving Sir Bartlr’s assurance of the 
error, Mr. Gladstone is 44 much gratified," and if Sir 
Bartle repp&rds his 44 erroneous admission " as a wrong ho 
is quite willing to 44 express his regret." With regard to 
South Africa his object was 44 to say as little as he could 
44 and let that little lean as much towards Sir Bartle and 
44 his views as he could." Finally, Mr. Gladstone 44 has 
44 not anything to retract." 

This is the marrow of two columns of small print, and a 
very enrions marrow it is. Mr. Gladstone assorts that 
Sir Bartle supported and advised tho Indian policy of 
advance into Afghanistan, and that Sir Bartlk’h mode of 
action at tho Cape of Good Hope does not tend to accredit 
that advice. Tho first statement is proved to be in- 
acourate — at least Mr. Gladstone accepts the proof by 
making no attempt to upsot Sir Bartle ’s evidence on the 
subject. Yet, notwithstanding this stfttomont and the 
argument bnilt upon it, Mr. Gladstone has nothing to re- 
tract ; but, if he has nothing to retract, ho has much to bring 
forward. He did use the words, 44 Sir Bartle Fuerk advised 
44 tho advance into Afghanistan " — this is admitted ; but ho 
never used any words that could bo interpreted as meaning 
that Sir Bartle had advised measuros against Siiere Ali. 
The measure against Sukke Ali was the advanco into 
Afghanistan, and the advance into Afghanistan was the 
measure against Shere Ali. The terms aro absolutely 
convertible; yet Mr. Gladstone admits the one statement 
and denies the other, even as an inference. Further, Mr. 
Gladstone exprossly used Sir Bartle's African “mode of 
44 action ’’ as an argument to discredit his supposed advico 
in Afghanistan. This, again, is admitted. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone now says that he never sought at any time to 
treat the conrse of policy pursued in South Africa without 
warrant as Sir Bartle's, and that 41 tho little he said 
44 about it leant as much as possible towards him and his 
44 views." It is, according to Mr. Gladstone, leaning 
towards a person’s views to say that those views are so 
bad that they aro sufficient to discredit other views on I 
anothor subject. Alter this it is almost superfluous to 
notice the characteristic .description of a groundless 
accusation as an 44 erroneous admission," or the pecu- 
liarly comforting and not less characteristic argument 
that what looked like an attack ou Sir Bartle was 
really only an act of jnstico to Lord Beacon sfield. 

” All this makes the quostion of merit as between tho 
correspondents entirely irrelevant, though it is not 
surprising to find that it has been put in the foreground 
by Mr. Gladstone's partisans. It really doeB not matter 
much whether Sir Bartle was in favour of tho 
Afghan polioy of the late Government or not. It is a 
question verv interesting to himBelf and to historians, bnt 
of no actual importance. PerhapB it is of rather more 
actual importance that the Prime Minister of England 
should deny that any uninflamed mind can Bee in an as- 
sertion that Sir Bartle advised an advance into Afghan- 
istan the assertion that he advised measures against Shere 
Ali, and supported tho deplorable polioy of Lord Lytton, 
It may be Bomewhat remarkable that m tho same breath 
with an acknowledgment of regret for an erroneous 
a dmiss ion, Mr. Gladstone should declare that he has 
nothing to retract. It is curious, to say the leasts that 
sr^pian who has said that Sir Bartle Frerk’s mode of 
action in South Africa does not tend to accredit bis advice 
in Afghanistan should describe this as leaning as much as 
ho could towards Sir Bartle Freer and his views in South 
Africa* This 1 b the really interesting thing abont the cor- 
‘TM^hdenes, and it is quite independent of the case against 


Sir Ba&tlb and his polioy, whether in India, or in Africa. 
There would be no difference of opinion in private lifo 
aboq£ the conduct of any one who played fast and loose 
with facts and words in the way in whioh Mr. Gladstone 
here plays with both ; and there wonld not be much differ- 
ence of opinion about tho conduct to be observed towards 
him in return. The curious thing is that the very poraona 
who are most innocently blind to tho inferences naturally 
drawn from this correspondence are the very persons 9 who 
aro most indefatigable in asserting that the morality of 
public and of private life is one and indivisible, and that 
action in both must be guided and judged by idontioally 
the same rules.. 


TIIE HOME SECRETARY AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

rnHE Home Secretary has taken tho only conrse that 
-L he could properly take in referenco to the St. Paul’s 
Industrial School, and has remitted the whole matter to the 
Public Prosecutor. Tho degree in whioh there exists 
matter on which to found a criminal charge will now be 
investigated by tho ono porson to whom this kind of 
inquiry proporly belongs, and the fact that it has been 
referred to him relieves us of the obligation of saying 
anything more on this part of the subjoot. Whether 
acts of cruelty were committed in the school, and, if ro, by 
whom, and at whose instance they were committed, are 
questions of which the public generally will gladly wash 
their hands. S* long as the Secretary of State had not 
called in tho Public Prosecutor, it was necessary to insist 
upon tho gr&vo character of tho charges brought, and the 
apparent force of the evidence alleged in support of them. 
Now that theso facts have been admitted, and aro about 
to be acted on by tho officer whom they most nearly con- 
cern, tho matter may bo safely loft in his hands. 

Two otbor questions, however, still call for farther con- 
sideration. Tho first is tho responsibility of tho London 
School Board for what has taken placo. It has boon angrily 
denied that this body has any responsibility whatever 
as regards industrial schools. Tho inspection of these 
schools, it is said, belongs to the Home Secretary, not to 
tho School Board. If he, with the requisite staff at his 
command, was unable to discovor what was going on in St. 
Paul's School, how can tho London School Board, which 
has no such staff at its disposal, be chargeable with 
negligence for not detecting what escaped Sir William 
Harcoukt ? Tho London School Board, as not infre- ■ 
qucntly happens in these cases, entirely mistake tho nature 
and occasion of the censure that has been passed upon 
them. In our judgment there can be no doubt that they 
have been very greatly to blame in this business ; bat we 
willingly concede that the responsibility for what went 
on in tho school rests upon tho Home Secretary and not 
upon the London School Board. He, not they, was the 
porson who ought to have been kept informed of theiJha- 
ractcr of the school and qf the condition of the boys who 
wore kept there. It is not because they were not informed * 
about tho school that the Loudon School Board deserve 
grave censure ; it is because, when the need of making them- 
selves informed was brought homo to them by circum- ^ 
stances, they paid no regard to it. It was natural that 
in tho first outburst of public indignation the distinctiop 
bctwcon these charges should have boon obscured. It was 
seen that tho Board was greatly in tho wrong at that * 
moment ; it was not Been at what precise point in the 
matter the Board had become wrong. The controversy that 
followed, passionate as it has been, has at least' done away 
with this confusion. The Board may fairly be acquitted 
on the charge of having allowed abusos to exist which they 
had the means of checking. The Industrial Schools Com- 
mittee, whioh has earned such unenviable notoriety, was 
not an inspecting body ; it was simply a body charged 
with tho transfer of children to industrial schools nnder 
the authority of the Board, and with the provision of 
additional schools in tho ovent of those in being proving 
inadequate to tho demand for accommodation in them. As 
such, the Committee was no morq bound to see that the 
sohools chosen were properly managed than tho magistrate 
who senf|s a* child to a reformatory is bonnd to consider 
whether the discipline he will there nndergo is likely to 
reform him. But, when all this has been acknowledged, 
there remains quite enough to charge tho Board with. 

As has already been pointed out, the v stood to the children 
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they had sent to these schools in the relation of guardian 
to ward. They wore exempted from the duty of making 
inquiry as to the character of each particular sobooL and 
as to the treatment the children underwent there, by the 
fact that all tbo schools hod the certificate of the Homo 
Office, were inspected by its officers, and had presumably 
borne that inspection satisfactorily. But they were not 
exempted from the duty of making inquiry as to the 
troth of specific charges against a particular sohool 
when these oharges were brought before them, and, in- 
deed, eagerly pressed upon them. To repeat au illustra- 
tion formerly used, no one wonld blame a guardian if, 
haying to send his wards to school, ho chose a public 
school of good repute, without himself investigating the 
foundation of the character it bore. But if specific charges 
of cruelty were brought against the school at which lie 
had placed his wards, and he refused or delayed to satisfy 
himself as to tho truth of them, he would bo very properly 
blamed. The Loudon School Board had had notice that 
4 all was possibly not right with tho St. Paul’s Industrial 
Sohool. They had had that notice in tho remarks of tho 
magistrate in deeding with tho boys aocused of sotting fire 
to the sohool, and later on they had had it in the state- 
ments laid bofore them by Mrs. Surr. Their plain duty, 
on becoming acquainted with these causes of suspicion, 
was at once, either by themselyes or by appeal to the 
Homs Secretary, to institute the necossaiy investigation. 
Instead of this, they did their best to keep the matter 
from the notice of the Home Secretary by rescinding 
the motion to snbmit it to him, and they were late and 
languid in taking the dnty upon themselves. This is the 
real ground on which tho London School Board merits 
oensnre. Its members were loth to recognize — many of 
them possibly have not yet recognized — that they owed 
any duty whatover to the possible victims of the cruel- 
ties alleged to bo practised in St. Paul’s Sohool. This 
unwillingness is so extraordinary that it can only be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis suggested last week. The need 
for inquiry was discovered, and tho obligation to under- 
take it pressed upon the Board, by the wrong people. If 
Mrs. Subr had belonged to tho majority, all would have gono 
well. She belonged to the minority, and all went ill. If 
the London School Board wish to regain the confidence 
of the public, they will Bhow some appreciation of tho 
duty they neglected, and some regret for having boon led 
away into neglecting it. 

A still wider issue is raised by tho last two paragraphs 
of Sir William Harcourt’s letter to the Board. He 
admits that sufficient defoots havo been discovered in tho 
particular sohool which haB been under consideration to 
throw donbt upon tho management of other similar schools. 
If theBe defects could go on undetected in one industrial 
sohool, they may remain equally undetected in another. 
The possibility of this has been confirmed by tho dis- 
covery that eqnally gross abuses are complained of in an 
industrial school at Glasgow. It is evident, indeed, that 
the peouliar conditions of an industrial schtrol lend them- 
selves very readily to oruel treatment. The children sont 
to these sohools are usually of a specially unmanageable 
type. They need to bo treated with a good deal of 
strictness, and at times with a good deal of severity ; and 
strictness and severity, when they have to be shown by 
unwise or incompetent people, may very easily degenerate 
into cruelty. The safeguards which exiBt in ordinary ele- 
mentary sohools are wanting here. The sohools are 
boarding sohools, not day schools; so that tho inter- 
9cm rae between parent and child, which in ordinary ele* 
menfrry sohools is suspended only during the time 
.when a child is actually at school, is in tho industrial 
sohools suspended altogether. Tho children have no 
one to whom to complain of ill-usage — no one who 
is likely to find out, even if no complaint is made, that 
ill-usage has been practised. The only persons who havo 
any Opportunity of making disooveries on this point are 
the Government Inspectors, and it is to them that up to 
ibis time the public has looked to see that these schools 
have been rightly managed. They now learn that tho 
inspection in question is of an extremely imperfect kind, 
ana that the large number of schools maxes it impossible 
for the present staff to introduce any effectual improve- 
ment. It is not wonderful that this discovery hm greatly 
AMurbed a large number of ’people. The idea of an 
industrial school is au excellent one. it seems to meet 
a • want which can be . met eqnally well ip no other 
way. Consequently, money has been freely spent by charit- 


able persons in setting up such sohools, and by the rate- 
payers in supporting them when set up. There an reasons 
which make it desirable that no radical change should be 
introduced into the system under which these schools are 
maintained. In a boarding school, for example, it .is 
impossible to put aside, the religions difficulty. ' The 
managers of the sohool have the entire dharjge of the 
children, and, if they do not make profrisioh for religious 
instruction, no religious instruction will bo given. lMm s 
judging from the recont action of the London SohoclBbajm, 
is there any ground to infer that, if Sohool Boards were sub- 
stituted for charitably disposed individuals as the managers 
of industrial schools, things would of necessity he any better- 
The two things that soem to be needed, if the present 
system is to be rotained, are provision for the appointment 
of an adequate staff of managers and for the adequate 
inspection of the sohool as carried on by these managers. 
At St. Paul’s Sohool the first of these conditions din not 
exist, for the Bole manager was Mr. Scruttox, while the 
seoond, as we are told by the Secretary of Stats himself, 
does not exist at any industrial school. Sir William 
Hahcourt need bring forward no further evidenoe to 
establish his position, that “ the time has oome when the 
“ whole matter should be submitted to the investigation of 
“ au important and independent authority.” 


ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. 

np HERE i 3 au English proverb to the effect that one swallow 
JL cannot make a summer, but what is beyond the capacities of 
a swallow may be possible to a Saint. There are at all events 
two of the saintly company who are credited in England, and we 
believe elsewhere also, with the pleasant prerogative of making, 
or restoring, a summer that ia already fled, though they do not 
unfortunately deign to exercise this prerogative aa often as might 
be desired, and still Boldomerdo they both combine during the same 
autumn to put forth their beneficent powers. This year, however: 
it in ay fairly bo said that we have had a St. Lukes summer and 
a St. Martin’s summer in quick succession, but with a sufficient 
interval between them — about AU Saints' Day — to preclude any 
risk of those jealousies from which even “ celestial minds ” are 
aUeged not to be always free as to who might claim the dispen- 
sation of the charmingly unseasonable warmth. But if no rivalry 
is possible in this car* between St. Luke and St. Martin, there m 
a further question, which has much exercised and in fret hope- 
lessly confused one of our evening contemporaries, as to which 
St. Martin has a rightful claim on our gratitude. For it so 
happons that in the Roman Calendar there is a St Martin, 
Con lessor, on the eleventh, and another St. Martin, Pope and 
Martyr, on the twelfth, of November. And our eontempo- 
rary, not being perhaps very deeply versed in ecclesiastical 
history, und naturally supposing that a Pope and Martyr moat 
be a greater personago than a Confessor, somewhat rashly con- 
cluded that the St. Martin of November 12 had sent ns the genial 
weather we have all lately been enjoying. That, however, u not 
at all the coso. We hope we entertain a proper respect for Popes 
and Martyrs, and Pope Martin I., as may be gathered from 
Milman’tf account of his persecution by the Monothelite Emperor 
Oonstana, was a man well deserving respect and sympathy! though 
it is only by a little stretching the term that he can be called a 
martyr, as he died from the cruel treatment he had received in 
his exile at Oherson. Nevertheless, it is not St* Martin, Pope and 
Martyr, commemorated in the Roman Calendar on November 12, 
who confers its designation either on Martinmas or St. Martin’s 
summer, but his far more celebrated namesake, St» Mar tin of 
Tours, who figures &b well in the Anglican as in the Roman . 
Calendar on November 1 1. Nor is much additional light thrown 
oq the matter by elaborately confounding Martin i., who is the 
martyr honoured on November 12, with hie auooessov of seven 
centuries later, Martin IV., the .French Cardinal who tnas elected 
Pope at Viterbo in 1280. The death or martyrdom of Martin L 
occurred in 655, not-— as the evening journalist imagined— nine 
centuries, but two centuries and a half after St. Moran of Tome, 
who died in 597. 

“ Wbo has not heard of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, and, Con- 
fessor ? ” are the opening words of Cardinal Newman's sketch of 
his life, originally published forty years ago in the Church tf tie 
Fathers, Alban Butler begins in similar terms hUlife of “ the 


honoured in the Ohureh, and especially in EnglanjL where even in 
British times there was— as there still is— a ohwcpk dedicated to 
him at Canterbury, in which Bertha, the Christian, Queen of 
Ethelbert, had.been accustomed to worship jbsfare the arrival of 
St Augustine. The large number, of churches dedicated in bis 
honour both in England and throughout Europe gtimitaUy, fcif 
the time when first a chapel and soon aftorwaM ^attoriml^M 
built over his tomb at Tours, which, lasts! on asssetorsfl % 
Oiotboirtifl the French Revolution, wouldalom* saffitim%olm 
the psevtipnceoad jamsara 
alrae off OmestomM 
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Ilia grunt — suspicious, inquisitive, or friendly — greets the ap- 
proaching visitor. The Cornish pig's intelligence and domesticity 
nave been as much improved by generations of kindly treatment 
as those of the Arab norse, and he is a far more sociable com- 
panion than the mongrel sheep-dog who barks indiscriminately at 
all ’strangers. A pig of those parts has been known to follow the 
family sedately about the grounds, to watch at a gate for the 
master’s coming, and to make a bold, but unsuccessful, at- 
tempt to follow the carriage. The wild birds, too, show some- 
thing of the same fearless and confiding character. Small boys 
are so few in this thinly-peopled district that they fail to affect 
appreciably the number of nostliugs batched each year, and tho 
birds, being froefrom molestation, cease to regard mankind as their 
natural enemies. Chaffinches boldly come to share the food of 
the poultry-yard, *obins hardly get out of the wav as one 
walks along the road, and that shyest of woodland birds, the 
pen woodpecker, has been observed for more than a quarter of 
' an hour quietly feeding within a stone's throw of a house, while 
’ the domestic pigeons (themselves tho tamest of tho tame) walkod 
round it at a sate distance, evidently wondering what sort of crea- 

* tare this strangely brilliant visitor could be. ' 

A tees pleasant trait of the Cornish character than kindness to 
, an im als is that of revenge for injuries, real or supposed. A not 

* uncommon form of vengeance for dismissal from service is the 

* djapghter of the late employer's pig. It is somewhat unpleasant 
•fer a ‘‘foreigner " (t.e. any one from beyond the border) to know 
tnat V9 offence be may give, however unwittingly, will very likely 
be revenged in this or some other equally mischievous manner. 
When a person from any other part of England settles in the West 
be must no prepared for an unlimited amount of cheating and petty 
theft, since he will certainly be regarded by some of hiB new 
neighbours as a lawful prey. It will tako him some time, pro- 
bably, to understand the dialect. When he hears of "mating" 
the pig, he may not at first grasp that the animal is to be 
fed* “ Heave ” for thaw ; “ spears," the hAzel stakes used 
in thatching ; “ reed," straw selected for the same purpose — these 
and many other words are very puzzling to a stranger. Hometimos, 
indeed, the better-educated wul translate m thoy go along: — 
“ The weather is very plum (mild) to-dny ” ; and, d propoa of wasps, 
“ appledranes, but some folks calls ’em wasp-flies." Planting is 
always “ tilling," and the ordinary square-shaped spado is never 
used, a long-handled shovel taking its place ; but mattocks and 
an implement called a fisgay " (in Devon a “ two-bill ”) are 
mostly used for breaking up the ground. The fisgay has a 
very long handle and a double head, axe-edged at one end and 
* mattock-edged at the other. Possibly the slight make of the men 
may account for tho absence of the spade, the use of which 
requires greater strength than do the implements of the mattock 
class. A really well-built man is seldom to be seen in the 
district ; though 'sometimes tall, they are usually narrow-chested, 
and they would look frail if set side by Ride with labourers from 
Yorkshire or Berks.' Tho milder climate of the West may have 
something to do with the different physique of the inhabitants ; 
unaccustomed as they are to severe winters, any exceptionally cold 
season tries them terribly. “ Plum ” weather is what suits them 
best ; moist and warm and (as ‘‘ up-country " people would say) 
relaxing ; but the westerly winds are charged with tho salt spray 
of the Atlantic/ and are untainted by any poisonous vapours of 
manufactories or stifling fumes of coal smoke ; and nothing can be 
more invigorating than to stand on Borne rocky headland looking 
towards the sunset, and there to inhale deep draughts of pure 
ozone. No harsh chill is in those sea breezes, which are as soft 
os they are strong, and the most sensitive lungs need not shrink 
from tueir contact. It is little wonder if those whose lives Iiavo 
been spont within bearing of the grand Atlantic swell cannot 
breatbo in the bleak air of our Midland 'and Eastern counties. 

Not only by its mild temperature is the wiuter of the West 
oountry robbed of half its proverbial harshness. The bare brown 
hedges of other counties are there clothed with evergreen ferns, 
and these, mingled with wreaths of ivy, keep green and fresh till 
the oak and thorn and beech are bursting into leat In the 
woods the undergrowth of holly aud the bright carpet of moss 
serve the same purpose ; and February is barely over before the 
soft shoots of the honeysuckle appear, and tho vividly green, 
wood-sorrel with its starry white flowers, to be soon followed 
by the “ pale primrose " on the roadside bank, the wood 
anemone under the trees, and the daffodils thickly covering the 
grass of the orchards. Then we begin to watch for the first blue- 
bells^ and perhaps we may chance to light on the rare white wild 
hyacinth. ThO fences are specially attractive in spring, though 
hardly calculated to fulfil the object of their existence. A low 
bank, covered with heath or ferns, then ou the top some bushes of 
furse and “ besom " (broom), aud dog-rose, cui overgrown by 
honeysuckle, a young ash, or oak, or hazel here and there, a few 
41 motes n (stumps) of larger trees from which tufts of polypody or 
hard fern are springing— -such defences as these do not prove very 
effectual against the inroads of vigorous Devon heifers or obstinate 
old sheep which never can find tneir way out of a forbidden field, 
however easy may have boon the entrance and however huge the gap. 
fiat there is nothing more foscinating than one of these hedges in 
April; when they are bright with ppk campion and white stitch- 
wort, apd overflow with primroses; and then i&June, when great 
purple spikes of foxglove rise singly or in clutters, and the deg- 
rotes, white, pink, and crimson, mingle theft blossoms with the 
honeysuckle, and the ox-eyed 4sMip and long grasses cover the 
hanks, and many different ferns fill the moist and shady nooks— 


then, indeed, we forget utility and agriculture, and everything that 
is ugly aud practical, and revel in the luxuriance of colour and 
freshness that meets us at every turn. Each hit of marsh land 
bears its crop of yellow iris or white scented orchis or soft cotton 
gross, and we have not far to seek for the noble fronds of the 
royal fern which skirts rivers and canals and mill leads. 

No one who has spent a spring and early; summer in the 
extreme West of England can think of it with anything hut 
affection ; whatever may be the faults of the inhabitants, what- 
ever the drawback which attend seclusion from the W 
world, still the “ West country," with its profusion of natural 
charms, and the added interest of an as yet unexhausted mins or 
folklore And folk-language, has a powerful attraction for all who 
have lived, for however short a time, within the range of that well- 
nigh magic influence. 


LIVING- AND THRIVING UNDER DEMOCRACY. 

T HERE is A not inconsiderable party in England, with Mr. 

Gold win Smith and Mr. Thomas Hughes at their head, who 
vigorously defend by word and, where possible, by deed, what the 
first-namod of the two calls a continental policy for North America. 
This policy appears to be directed to the strengthening of the 
United States and tho weakening of Canada as far as may be. 
Mr. Hughes, indeed, with the eccentric simplicity which is his 
characteristic, maintains in effect that it is wicked of Englishmen to 
emigrate to Canada at all, though we do not know that he has ever 
put his contention quite so incisively. We cannot attempt here 
to enter into this auarrel or to decide between the practical agricul- 
turists who say “ Try Canada," and the engineers, politicians, pro- 
fessors on the stump, and such-like cattle who say “ Try the United 
States." But it is ns well to point out that recent advices from 
the United States themselves are not exactly favourable to the 
chances of the emigrant without capital or with only a very 
moderate supply. On the one hand, the Superintendent of the 
Employment Bureau at the Immigration Office fears, according to 
the New York Correspondent of the Daily News, that there may 
ho “considerable privation among the immigrants this winter, 
owing to the inability to find employment for them." “The 
demand for labour has fallen off materially." “It is becoming 
difficult to find employment," &c Now the superior advantages 
of tho United States over Canada have always been considered to 
bo twofold. In the first place, there are the intangible advantages 
arising from tho consideration that in the one it is. practically im- 
possible for any given person to bo Governor-General, and in the 
other, theoretically at least, possible for him to become President ; 
while tho divine right of “ holding your head up " is supposed 
to be more fully enjoyed to the south of the chain of the 
lakos than to the north of it. In the Becond plade, there is 
supposed to he a far larger demand for labour at wages in 
the States than in Canada. It is tolerably obvious that, if 
there is no demand for labour or a falling demand in the States, 
this advantage ceases. Besides, we are not considering so much 
the comparative advantages of the United States and Canada, 
as the comparative advantages of the wage-earner in the land 
of promise, and in this actual land of bondage. A steerage 
journey across the Atlantic in winter, to be followed only by a 
sojourn in tho sheds of the Immigration Department, does not in 
itself offer a peculiarly inviting prospect to persons who arc tired 
of what Mr. Gladstone calls this small little island. But there 
is more information come to hand as to the status of the labourer * 
in America than this general warning of “no demand." The 
housekeeping expenses of a family in New York are, according to 
the St. James's Gazette, about twenty-five per cent, higher th an 
they were a year ago. Potatoes and apples, the latter a staple 
food in America, have doubled in price ; dairy produce has gone 
up from twenty-five to fifty per cent., meat from ten to twenty, 
flour itself considerably. So that the Actual person who is in receipt < 
of wages, though he is certainly better off than the unlucky 
Johnny Itaw who is looking for employment, is not altogether in 
cljver. lleoent travellers who have returned from the autumn 
trips to America now common with English members of Parlia- 
ment have brought tales of numerous English working-men, who, 
without exactly speaking evil of the land of promise, confessed that 
the great nomiuol increase of their income dm not seem to bring 
with it any corresponding increase of comfortable’ living. That 
these men themselves will not receive any higher wage! this 
winter, we may be certain, unless the superintendent of the 
Employment Bureau is singularly wrong in his foots, mud they 
will at the same time have to face either diminished comfo rts 
or a seriously increased expenditure. 

It would, of course, be m the highest degree illogical to argue 
that the United States are not a land of, promise b f^u se they 
have bad seasons now ancLlhon. But it. u not at all illogical, 
and may be of not inconsiderable service, to point out that 
the conditions of fife in this unbridled democracy make euoh 
alternations of prosperity and adversity peculiarly hud on vthe 
Demos. There , is hardship enough at home, Heaven ; 
but the wind is tempered not a little to tho shorn Engli sh 
lamb. In the first place, the working of Free-trader the com- - 
jftftOn abwno. of ring, rad ratura la tha mat import. nt 
wiolM of oommero., rad th» ouenuou. of ttttdr 

mOM;od pure^«m h»M»t.BdjB03r to pwrrai riolratfluc- 
turnon* of price. tad. iudaod, mu part *go g tawk* of 
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American inflation in respect of coale and meat, but that firas the 
consequence of the wild gambling in business to which the falla- 
cious prosperity of hfr. Gladstone's last Administration led. Gene- 
rally speaking, while things— at least, necessary things— are never 
suddenly cheap in England, they are also never suddenly dear. 
Again, as the goings-out are steadier, so aro the comings-in. The 
apparatus for relieving workers who ere out of work is multi- 
farious. There are Trade-Unions and Benefit Oliibs ; there is the 
▼est machinery of the Poor Law ; there ib the decaying, but still 
existing, feeling of employers that they must do their best for the 
7 employed ; and, beyond ril this, there is the exhaustless source of 
f private charity, often abused and wrongly drawn on, no doubt, but 
always ready to stand the draft. In the United States tilings are 
different In the first place, there is next to no machinery for the 
relief of destitution; and, in the second place, there is no great 
wish to use it if it existed. The Americans do not like unsuc- 
cessful people. Their feeling towards them may perhaps best be 
illustrated by one of the incredible, but rigidly authenticated, 
stories which M. Walton's investigations of the iniquities of 
another democracy— the first French Republic — have brought 
to light. Among the persons brought before the Revolu- 
tionaiy Tribunal of Paris was, it is said, a luckless ex- 
soldier, who had exhibited himself in public places with 
one leg gone. In doing this, it was urged by his accusers, 
he had deterred recruits from joining the armies of the Republic 
by showing them what they might expect. Wo forget whether ho 
was guillotined or not, thongh it is most likely that he was ; but 
it does not matter. . The point of view is the point of importance, 
and this point of view is that nobody has any business to bo even 
a temporary failure. One consequence of tbiB is sufficiently well 
known to all those who have studied recont domestic life in 
America. The labourer out of work becomes a tramp of the most 
vicious character, who puts in full practice the old Irish custom of 
u coshering." Not tolerated in the towns, which arc too big for him 
to meddle with, he roams about the country a terror and a plague 
to society, occasionally committing frightful crimes, and occa- 
sionally receiving his reward at the hands of Judge Lynch. Of 
course all the failures do not take to the road in this way, but, if 
they do not, they have no alternative except utter misery and the 
chance of returning to Europe worse off than they left it. Unless 
great mistakes have been made, this choice of uucomfortable fates 
«s likely to befall not a few unfortunate persons who have set out 
this autumn with high hopes for the country where they are to be 
the social equals of kings and princes, and the material possessors 
of endleBS messes of pottage. The thoughts of such persons do not 
often get themselves written down, but it may be suspected that 
they will include not a little hankering after the land of bondage. 
One of the English phrases which are said to excite most loathing 
and reprobation in the minds of doctrinaire Yankees is the phrase 
u upper classes." It would be curious to know whether in the 
objection there is or is not n latent repudiation of the responsibility 
which at least all the better members of the English uppor classes 
acknowledge — of the duty of giving a helping hand to those below 
them. Much has been heard of the public spirit of Americans, and 
it is certainly praiseworthy ; but if all tales are true, it is seldom, 
if ever, shown in any attempt to help lame dogs over stiles. 

There is another side to this question, the discussion of which 
is, of course, not novel, but which is of very great importance, 
especially in connexion with the problem * interesting to all 
thoughtful Englishmen just now — the problem of American com- 
petition. Will it be possible for American producers to maintain 
their present immunity from taxation for eleemosynary purposes 
and for the redress of the sharp nlternatious of prosperity and 
Adversity which their social and economical condition necessitates P 
The gloomiest pessimists on the subject of competition Always 
argue as if the American producer was a rentless, rateless, taxless 
being, equipped by Providence with all necessary conditions for 
the ruin of Britons. One or two cooler-headed speakers have 
recently pointed out this error. For the present there is much 
virgin land still to break up ; but the supply is not inexhaustible, 
as may readily be seen when it is remembered that (as Mr. Walter 
showed the other day) farmers in America are willing to pay on a 
kind of Metayer system rent equal to something like twenty 
shillings an English acre as it is. The comparative absence of 
Anything answering to our direct Imperial taxation is more than 
made up by the heavy protective tariff and the high cost of 
labour. The abeence of endowments necessitates a considerable 
expenditure in the form, more or less disguised, of rates— an 
expenditure fairly to be set against the much-grumbled-at tithe, 
wlnoh is, as every rational person knows, simply rent and 
nothing more. All this is Actual, and we have Mr. Oaird's con- 
clusion on it. But the expenditure on Poor-rates which we have 
hinted at ie not actual ; it is only impending. For the time 
Amerioa is able to avoid the difficulty which England has long 
ago had to meet by heir Poor-law system, and which Germany 
is trying to obviate by semi-socialist schemes of national in- 
surance, But she will , have to meet it sooner or later. The 
more the produ ce s and the more she manufactures, the more will 
labour become master of the situation and the more strongly will 
.At insist on bring provided for. When it is provided for, the 
V ament hardships which weigh on the wage-earner who is out of 
'/took will be alleviated, but only at the expense of the rest of the 
community: who, supposing their other burdens to continue as at 
mt, wui not be in a particularly enviable condition. For it 
i'm remembered that in America there is no class like the 
“ S upper aad upper middle doss, which can bfc called upon to 



bear the main burden. The famous boast that “ every inch of 
Chicago is covered three inches deep with mortgages " expresses 
admirably the general character of individual American prosperity. 
Tt is emphatically phantasmagoric — a thing of bubbles and of 
“pnpor." No doubt there is gradually forming a class of pro- 
prietors whose wealth is not dependent on the turn of the tide in 
Wall Street. But then thero is the interesting question whether 
democracy will let them alone. For the curious thing about this 
form of polity » that it cannot tolerate anything that is solid. No 
true democrat seems to havo tho least objection to a corner 
making two millions of dollars in an afternoon, probably 
because every one knows that it is exceedingly probable that 
the same set of speculators will lose four millions to-morrow. So 
every citizen has his turn, and it is all pleasant and proper. But 
a lauded estate, tot on rents, perhaps entailed and settled — this, 
whether it be in America or in England, no true democrat can 
away with. Yet nothing can be more certain than that such estates, 
and the other fixed aud stable fortunes which follow on them, ore 
in effect banks lor the lower class to draw upon in time of need, 
aud the only banks which rarely fail to honour tho draft. Should 
Ireland pass through her present stage of convulsion and emerge 
into u settled condition of peasant proprietors, or low r^nts and 
ruined landlords, the misery which will ensue might to a suffi- 
ciently ruthless economist Ihj compensated by the instructive state' 
of things resulting. The United States are in a fair way to point 
a different, but a not luss instructive, moral. „ * 


PENNY DREADFULS. 

W E have several tiiries called Attention in those columns to 
certain salient points in tho natural history of the modern 
British rough ; we will now say a few words upon one of the 
principal causes which aid in developing his brutal and ferocious 
instincts— namely, tho literary garbage which is so eagerly de- 
voured by tho species, especially in thoir younger and immature 
stages of cxistonco. The direct connexion between “ Penny 
Dreadfuls" and crime has been demonstrated over and qver again 
by the annals of our own police courts. The mischievous lad who 
some time since presented a pistol at Her Majesty’s head, and got 
well whipped for hw puins, was found in possession of a collection 
of lives of celebrated highwaymen; and tho various gangs of 
youthful burglars and would-be highwaymen who have lately 
appeared in the dock have one and all modelled their career upon 
the heroes of criminal novels. Only the other day a terrible illus- 
tration occurred of the actual offuct of this gallows literature upon 
weak minds. A young man, nineteen years of age, named Westby, 
shot his father dead at Nottingham, having first murdered a little 
office boy at tho office of the solicitor where he was employed, 
44 merely to strengthen his nerve," and then took refuge in a fowl- 
house, where he was captured with a revolver in his possession, with 
which, as he frankly owned, he intended, when tho police came, 
to shoot as many as possible. The key to this otherwise inex- 
plicable outbreuk of homicidal fury was afforded by tho poor 
mother’s words: — 44 My son was very fond of reading, and would 
sit for hours at his favourite amusement, studying periodicals and 
sensational literature .** By this *• sensational literature ” his habits 
appear to havo been formed, and they wore eccentric enough, lie 
would not, wo aro told, 4 ‘ allow any one to visit his bedroom, which 
was entered by nn opening in the floor. To this opening he had 
attached a trapdoor, with bolts, and at night he always fastened 
himself in. lie had also pulled down the bedstead, and had been 
in the habit of sleeping in a hummock slung up from the roof, 
while around the walls of tho room were a number of pictures of 
the 4 Life of Dick Turpin/ &C. A singular collection of cuttings 
from newspapers was aIbo found in his. desk at Mr. Fraser’s office, 
including recipes for the manufacture of guncotton and other ex- 
plosives, together with accounts of marvellous adventures ." Here is 
a direct instance of the effect which the modern substitutes for 
tho Newgate Calendar have upon weak intellects and crazy 
brains. 

There has always boon a tendency to throw a halo of romance 
around the outlaw, and many of our greatest writers have sinned 
in this respect. Sir Walter Scott's glorification of the turbulent 
marauder, Rob Roy, and Lord Lytton’s rehabilitation of Claude 
Duval are cases in point of mischievous examples which the un- 
scrupulous scribblers who pander to the worst tastes of the public 
have not been slow to imitate, without, of course, any of the 
delicacy with which the more eminent hands approach their sub- 
jects. Never, perhaps, was this kind of pernicious rubbish more 
abundant than at present ; the facilities for printing, publishing, 
and advertising having given it a circulation to which the older 
Mysteries of London, Dick Turpin, and the like never attained. 
We need only take 4 a single instance to prove our position, and 
convince the reader of the mischievous and demoralizing nature 
of the publications in question. 

Australia was infested some little time ago by a gang of ruffians 
who, under the leadership of one Ned Kelly, took to the bush and 
committed a series of dastardly murders, impudent robberies, and « 
other outrages which made them the terror of the colony. At last 
they were encountered hr the police whilst attacking a lonely 
railway station; the ringleader was captured, and nearly all the 
rest of the band ^vrere killed in the fight which ensued. The 
prisoner was tried at Melbourne and hanged, like the cur he was, 
shortly afterwards. There*was nothing to distinguish Ned Kelly 
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from hundreds of other bushrangers far which the antipodes are 
unfortunately famous, except that he and hie fellow-criminals 
accoutred themselves in a rough kind of home-made iron armour, 
and so proved that they had not even the brute courage with 
which the oitiinary rowdy must be credited. Yet this worthy is 
xunde the hero of a work now issuing in penny numbers, and 
which-~»olthough. we are happy to say, no respectable bookseller 
or newsagent will have anything to do with it— hat attained an 
immense circulation. The motive of the work is sufficiently in- 
dicated by quotations from three of our contemporaries which are 
prefixed by way of motto or advertisement to the book. Every 
one knows bow a single passage, taken apart from its context, can 
he made to convey an impression quite different from that which the 
writer intended ; and we imagine that the editors of the journals 
^nentioned will not be best pleased at finding their columns quoted 
in such a connexion. The passages are as follows 

44 It is well known that for ‘many yearn Nod Kelly liod made lilmaelf 
notorious by a series of crimes wholly incompatible with the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century. Ned Kelly's celebrated steed, Marco Pole, is 
as well known at the Antipodes as Dick Turpin's Black Boss in those 
isl ands.”— Telegraph, 7 th July, j 88 i. 

44 It is notorious that the robbery of Mr, Steward’s corpse was mainly 
performed by the assistance of Nkd Kelly's Bkothkr, the Captaiu of 
what was neither more nor less than a pirate ship.” — Time*. July. 

44 The history of Nkd Kelly and his celebrated black horse, Marco 
Pdu, will ever live in the recollection of the Australian public. The deeds 
or Dick Turpin, and the |>erformsnccs of Black Bess, are tame beside those 
of 4 Ned aed his Nag' ; in addition to which Ned's history is true, and 
Turpin's is pure fiction.”— Press, July. 

Around tbia amiable figuro the Writer has thrown together a dis- 
connected narrative, the sole interest of which consists in the in- 
troduction of all the notorious crimes and unsavoury incidents 
which have disgraced the present generation, and in the exhibition 
of vice and brutality of the most loathsome and degrading kind. 
In the first chapter Kelly and bis companion throw an unfortunate 
constable down a “ deserted hole” ninety feet deep; but the 
victim turns/up again unharmed a few pages later. It is only fair 
to say that an explanation is given of this resuscitation, but it is so 
unpleasant that we are unable to quote it. The unsavoury in all 
its orsnehte is taught by the instructors of the modern rough, and 
the nastidt the lesson is the more readily and easily » it learnt. 
A little further on we are introduced to Lola Montez, who hap- 
pens to be in a coach which is stopped by the bushranger, and at 
Cnee makes a conquest of him : — 

44 Lola Montez, Countess of Lnnsfeldt,” said be, 14 your destiny is to be- 
come the wife of Nod Kelly, the King of the Australian bush. The parson 
shall marry us at once, and then I'll take you right away to your future 
home in the mountain ranges. What do vou ouy to my plan, countess ? " 

44 That 1 haven’t so much as seen your face. How can 1 tell whether I 
Shall like you ? I have shown you mine ; 'tis but fair that 1 should behold 
yours in return.” ^ 

44 Well, I don't know but what it is.” And the bushranger dropped his 
reins on his horto’s neck, and raised his ponderous iron head-dress. 

Hardly had he done so, however, wheii the beautiful woman (we have 
her portrait before us whilst we write) pulled a small piBtol from within 
her eleeve atid fired it point-blank at the bushrangur'a face, accompanying 
the action with the contemptuous remark — 

41 Where seven -men sit panic-stricken before a single villain, 'tis time for 
a woman to show what she can do.” 

Unfortunately, the beautiful specimen of the sex in question hAd not done 
nearly to much* os she intended. 

The little Imllot from her almost toy weapon. Instead of penetrating to 
the busbrahgor’s bralu, had only shorn off a portion of his left ear. 

After a dreary list of brutal murders and robberies, which no 
doubt Idle literary rough finds very entertaining, we come across 
another old friend — namely, Mr. Slade, already made famous by 
Mark Twain, whose chief claim upon the admiration of the public 
is that he induced a coach-driver with whom he mid a dispute 
to throw away his revolver, and then shot the unarmed man dead. 
The next hundred pages or so do not contain any passage Which 
we could quote without outraging propriety ; but in chapter oix. 
we meet with another familiar character, “ the unfortunate noble- 
man who now languishes” in captivity, and who hails from 
Wapping and Wagga Wagga. Mr. Peace, the protean burglar, 
next comes upon the scene, and gives a most instructive account 
of his life ana methods of business procedure. As this ingenious 
gentleman now reposes within the precincts of the gaol in which 
he was last confined, and files of newspapers are not, as a rule, 
accessible to the modern rough, the burglarious fraternity should 
owe the London Novelette Company much thanks for reproducing 
this piece of professional biography. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the life of Ned JSTeJfa, the Ironclad Bushranger , is as 
disgraceful «and disgusting a production as has ever been printed. 
Lord Campbell's Act recognised the mo>al mischief which 
might be done by publications which offend against common 
decency, and provided for the condign punishment of the 
■ooundcels who write, print, and sell them. The immoral effect of 
these atones of bloodshed and crime is worse than that of 
works which appeal only to the sense. They rie, as the annals of 
the police courts prove every day, direct incentives to murder and 
robbery ; and if the law as it stands is not sufficient to reach those 
who provide this mischievous rubbish, it is high time that there 
Should be come such amendment of the existing Acts for the sup- 
.paaatan of vice as would make it penal to -issue similar pubUoattans 
for the fhtpm. 

i, W# an not sure that the 4t Penny Dreadfuls.” are the oply 
offenders against good taste and puhuo morality in this respect. 
Many of tlje penny periodicals which am publiahed for the delec- 
tation of -youth contain stories which, if hot exactly rimribg in 
the same way as those which we have mentioned, an yet too full 


pf the « u marvelloua adventures ” which had go 4*4 a .result in 
the case of the Nottingham murderer, and too highly t speed 
with incident# of crime to he altogether wMaaome .sasdtag 
boys. The practice also of giving publicity in the epliunjm of tbe 
daily newspaper* to the fullest, details of dreadful oiimes, plot only 
panders to a morbid taste, bat actually leads^ to imitation,. Too 
more horrible a murder, or the more ingenious a robbery, the 
more sure is it to be repeated. We turn away with indignation 
from the coarsely realistic pictorial representations of murders 
and suicides in the Police Now* which occasionally batotji 
our eye in passing by some small newspaper shop ; but jvei 
forget, as a rule, that we have carefully atad&L the asm details 
in the doily paper over our breakfast. Then is room for much 
improvement in the method of reporting criminal 'trials; but wo 
can scarcely hope for this until public taste has undergone a 
change for the better ; and this, it may. be hoped, will come with the 
spread of education and culture. The more flagrant abuses to which 
we have referred admit of more drastic remedies, and we trust that 
means may soon be found for applying them. Parliament has 
plenty of work before it ; but we should Imagine that than would 
be little difficulty in passing an Act for the suppression of * Penny 
Dreadfuls,” if some member would only bring w a Bilk That such 
an enactment is urgently wanted, the slight sketch which w+ have 
given sufficiently shows; but a searching inquiry into the subject 
would prove it to demonstration. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITALS. 

A 

T HE appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the 
extent and naturo of the hospital accommodation for infec- 
tious diseases which now exists, or ought to be provided, for 
London and the suburbs, ends for the present a highly inconvenient 
controversy. There are enough obstacles to the prompt and 
adequate treatment of this class of cases without the number 
being increased by disputes whether patients belonging to one 
parish can lawfully be sent for cure to another. The Hampstead 
and Fulham cases have so embittered the relations between the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the district 
authorities that any profitable, or even peaceful, discussion of the 
question had become impossible. Consequently the President of 
the Local Government Board had to choose between deciding the 
issue for himself and obtaining fresh advice on the, subject. 
Wisely, perhaps, hiB choice has fallen on the latter alternative, 
A Royal Commission is to inquire into the whole question, being 
guided therein by perhaps the very longest instructions ever 
provided for such bodies. There is nothing connected with 
hospitals of this particular class which is not mentioned in the 
instructions, and most of them are mentioned twtae over. 
The gist of the inquiry lies in the seoond paragraph of the 
directions given to the Commissioners. They are to consider “ the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of providing for small-pox 
and fever cases by a limited number of hospitals under one au- 
thority, or by parochial and district hospitals.” The medical 
eminence of several of the Commissioners is a sufficient guarantee 
that their Report will put the Government and the public in 

C session of all that the latest and most accurate investigation 
to say upon this question. We shall know whether oases of 
infectious disease can be best treated in small hospitals or in 
large ; whether the proportion of recoveries to cases is greatest 
when the conditions in which, the patient is placed are most near 
to ox most removed from those with which he is familiar in 
his own home; and whether the spread of disease is averted 
or promoted by the aggregation or many patients into one 
building. Even when we know all that is to be known upon 
those points, the controversy may still rage upon the dame in 
which these considerations ought exclusively to daiermif» the 
action of the Local Government Board, Let it be supposed, for 
example, that the Commissioners report that the system under 
which a few large hospitals are set up in the outskirts of -London, 
to which patients are to be carried from all parts of the metropo- 
litan district, is likely to yield a larger percentage of recoveries 
than the system under which each pariah provides accommodation 
for its own sick — will that be a conclusive reason for prsfeviog the 
former alternative P No doubt, if the balance was very greatly in 
favour of a few large hospitals, if it should be shown that 
patients recover more surely, and that infection la torn likely tar 
spread, when they are brought together than when they am 
scattered, the feeling in favour or aggregation would become 
very strong. Even then, however, it might not be. imeistlbld. 
Those who have the charge of patients ordinarily prefer ta 
send them somewhere else, to he nursed. That is duly another 
way of saying that it is pleas a n t to get troublesome Johfiga- 
tions transferred * from your own shoulder* to those pf other 
people., But then these other people have a voitointhe matters, 
and, if they are unwilling to accept the Obligations ft fa mo* 
posed to thrust upon them, the merits of the argument in favoar 
of-their doing so become of Jem moment: This fa Just hew they 
case steads between the Metropolitan Asylums Board . fold -thea 


district authorities. The Board contends timt smaU-p i 4 

nftrien tai am morn iiKupnaifKillr txeatecLaiuLthat the . -eiai^ Mufe. 
odnmaanitotfay to otb m i> JUti* ■ 

whto tfi* ftffaato an &KMgkt togtohttto % 

The district MthfddqfqpUMt, I hem within wbwe jabautfen 
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ft is proposed to glaie the hospitals in question— reply that, 

• ‘whether the* median ar g u ment on which the Board relies holds 
water or not, they ere net willing to eaerifloe themselves for 
the good of aHvfScffidod. Hampstead or Fulham is willing to 
look after its own small-pot! dr fever cases ; but it objects to 
having to look after the small-pox or fever cases of Matylebone 
dr St. Pdncras as well. When the Board urges that patients 
from Msirlebone or St. Fancras will have a better chance of 
recovery if they are brought to Hampstead or Fulham, and that 
the spread of the disease in Maryleione or St. Pancras will be 
thereby prevented, Hampstead or Fulham answers that this may 
Seem a very good reaeon to Marvlebone or St. Pancras, but that as 
regards Hampstead or Fulham ft has no force at all. If the Com- 
missioners report in favour of the aggregation of patients, the 
acceptance of their report will mainly depend on the extent of 
the good which they attribute to aggregation. If the proportion 
between eases and cures is markedly greater when the patients 
are brought together in a few hospitals than when they Are 
scattered over many, and if by this means London is in a great 
degree ensured against the return of such epidemics, it is not 
likely either that the inhabitants of Hampstead or Fulham would 
maintain their resistance any 'longer, or that, if they did main- 
tain it, they would be supported either by the Government or by 
Psrllamsnt. If, on the other hand, the superiority of one method 
of treatment over the other is very slight, it is probable that the 
inhabitants of Hampstead or Fulham will continue to object to 
an advantage, so alight in itself, being realized at their cost, and 
there would be so much reason in this objection that it would 
probably be sustained by tho Local Government Board. 

It is difficult to see bow any argument which proves that the 
public are batter protected against infection when amall-pox or 
fever cases are brought together in a few largo hospitals can foil 
to prove at the same time that the neighbourhood in which they 
are brought together suffers by their presence. Why are small- 
pox or fever patients a source of danger to the parish in which 
they are living P Because they are so many centres from which 
disease may conceivably be communicated. But, then, will 
they not be so many additional centres from which disease may 
conceivably be communicated when they got to the district in 
which the hospital stands P If this is so, the Iosb to one part of 
London must be set against the gain to another, and the parishes 
which have to bear the loss may not unnaturally object to the 
vicarious suffering imposed on them by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. What the public at large will ask is, whether the gain to 
London generally decidedly outweighs the injury done to tho 
parish in which the hospital stands. If it does, they will be in- 
clined to argue that' tho case'is one in which the few must give 
way to the many. Tho reason why there has been so little dis- 
position on the part of the victims of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board to put up with their fate is that the few have not been 
called upon to yield to the many, but to tho fewer still. The 
real, os well as the nominal, plaintiffs in the Hampstead and 
Fulham cases have not been the small-pox patients of London, but 
the managers of the Asylums Board. It was their outraged 
dignity that needed vindication. It is probable, indeed, that, even 
if the managers of the Asylums Board had not magnified 
their office so unUuBhingly, the people of Hampstead and Fulham 
would have objected to receive small-pox patients from other 
parishes. But the contention between them would not have been 
so sharp, and there would not have been the same amount of ill- 
feeling evolved in the course of it. If tho managers had been 
wise, they would have admitted that it is human to dislike having 
small-pox patients foisted upon you from a distance. They would 
have condescended to reason where, as it was, they only thought fit 
to blusteh The great advantage of tho reference of the whole 
matter to a Royal Commission is that it lifts the issue out of the 
alough of personal and official irritation into which it had fallen, 
and promises to place it on the Solid ground of medical science. 
After all, the one thing that Londoners as a body want to know 
is what, taking -all the circumstances of London into account, is 
the best method of dealing with infectious disease — the most certain 
to cure it, the least likely to spread it. 


THE TRIMOLET COLLECTION AT DIJON. 

o distinction between an average English town and a 

Continental one of the same pretensions is that, whereas ,in 
France or in Belgium, for example, nearly every place has its little 


ferities, such a collection is very rarely to be found among ourselves. 
These me many good reasons to aooount for this. The destruction 
Of our own abbeys and their churches, with their ornaments and 
fittings, was complete; and it happened so long ago that the 
artistic Value of every fragment of mediaeval art was not yet 
appreciated. Bat in France, in particular, the excesses of the 
mat Revolution not only spared many an ancient church, which 
las done duly since— as d t Langres— for a local museum, hut 
provided from the spoil on ample supply of treasures for stocking 
- ^ tt with a collection of specimens and relics. Then, again, the 
70 aUo*Boman remains In many parts of prance are so numerous 
*: that it to a rave thing to find a museum In a small country town 
mitbont acme interesting architectural or sculptural fragments of 
the Semen period. Our own provincial museums are. we fear, 
hut ealdom visited by strangers, though* they no doubt are of 


appreciable use in advancing the general culture, and perhaps in 
giving point to the aspirations of some few students in the towns 
in which they are placed. Sometimes, as in the Dover Museum, 
for example, there are really good collections of the birds, or 1 in- 
sects, or geological specimens of the neighbourhood. Aqd Dover, 
as a Roman station, actually boasts of a few specimens of Roman 
art, besides, as becomes a seaport, many shells, war , clubs, 
and other ouriosities brought home from distant climes by 
returning ships. We doubt whether the French local museums 
are now often visited by travellers, especially if they lie out of the 
reach of railways. Yet they will generally repay inspection. We 
have often wondered At the vast aggregate of works of medioevul 
art still preserved in the 11 Treasuries ” of the French cathedrals 
and in the local museums. The priceless collection of the Cluny 
Museum in Paris has its representative on a small scale in many a 
small French town. But our English country towns have nothing 
to remind their inhabitants of what is to be found on so large a 
scale in the great central storehouse of the South Kensington 
Museum. And this is the justification for the project of opening 
temporary loan museums of ancient or mediaeval art in different 
parts of the country. 

Dijon is a place at which so many travellers stop for at least a 
night when hurrying to or from the Kiviera that its local Museum 
bus nover been quite foigotten by English tourists. There aro few 
of our readers who do not know that the old Palace of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, itself a very interesting specimen of fifteenth-century 
architecture, is now used as the Hotel de Ville, and contains, in a 
large suite of rooms, one of the most important museums in 
France. It boasts of a really large collection of pointings, though 
none are of very great value, besides many most beautiful and in- 
teresting fragments from the destroyed churches of the city and 
, district. In particular will be remembered the magnificent tombs, 
carefully restored and gorgeously coloured, with the recumbent 
effigies of Philippe lo Ilardi and Jean Sans Peur, Dukes of 
Burgundy, and Margaret of Bavaria, the wife of the latter. Nor 
must the separate Musee des Antiquites de la Cutyj-d'Or, added 
some fifteen years ago, be forgotten. 

This Museum has very lately received a further most valuable 
and important addition to its contents in the shape of the Trimolet 
Collection. M. Anthelme Trimolet, a painter by profession, a 
native and resident of Lyons, had spent his life and his fortune, 
which must have been considerable, in forming a miscellaneous 
collection of antiquities and works of art of every imaginable kind. 
Boru early in the present century, ho had singular facilities for 
picking up valuable relics of medimval workmnnnhip before the re- 
vival of the general fashion fur such objects which has so vastly 
enhanced their price. And, being childless, ho seems to have had 
ample means at his disposal for indulging his taste. Some quarrel 
with the municipality of Lyons caused him to remove his homo 
and his treasures to Dijon. And when he died ho left all his col- 
lections to his wife for her lifetime, with a reversion to the Dijon 
Museum. Mme. Trimolet herself died last year, and the whole of 
her husband's collection, amounting to some four thousand articles, 
has been now for about six months displayed to the public in five 
large apartments of tho Museum. 1 1 is not yet provided with a 
catalogue, though we believe that the Curators are at work on 
one. Until this is completed, tho collection is not of much prac- 
tical usefulness to the world of students or connoisseurs. But it 
may be woll to give some general account of its contents. There 
is, we believe, no singlo department of mediieval art which is not 
richly represented in M. Trimole t's Collection. Tho possession of 
such a treasure will be of groat advantage to the old Burgundian 
capital ; and many travellers will make a point of breaking their 
journey at Dijon in order to visit it. 

We scarcely know where to begin in our description of the 
collection. In oil-paintings it is fairly rich, though few of the 
specimens are of a high order. Yet there are some of interest, 
both old and modern ; in particular, an unnamed Dutch picture of 
tho Hague. The whole furniture of M. Trimolet’s house, in- 
cluding the portraits of himself and liis wife, forms part of his 
munificent legacy. In addition to which two vory interesting 
bas-reliefs of himself and Mme. Trimolet, dated respectively ] 838 
and 1833, will hand down their portraitures as public benemetors. 
Sculpture, again, is not strongly represented. But there is one 
small head of the Blessed Virgin in low relief, of the Christian 
school of Florentine sculpture, which is particularly beautiful. It 
might be a work of Verrocchio or of one of his contemporaries. 
There are several cases of miniatures, and not a few exquisite 
illuminations from church service-books, some of them framed. 
And there are several specimens of coloured wax portraits, ex- 
tremely lifelike and most delicately modelled. Next in order we 
will notice the ivories. These are very numerous, both secular 
and religious in design. Among tho specimens of this department 
of art are some early diptychsand several triptychs of the best date, 
exquisitely sculptured. One of the latter, of considerable size, and 
square in shape, contains figures of the Blessed Virgin and Holy 
Child, with small groups of sacred subjects. The whole of this is 
parcel gilt and coloured with great delicacy. Oi* the outside leaves 
is this legend :— M Ave maria stella : Dei mater aluia : Atque 
semper virgo : Felix codi porta: Sutnens illud Ave : Gabrielis ole: 
Funda nos in pace : Mutes Evm nomen. 11 Horns covered with 
carvings and toothed-combs must be mentioned in ibis group. 
Oi‘ stained glass there is but little ; though there are a few fur 
specimens of enamelled painted subjects on a small scale. 

The metal-work, on the other hand, is superb. There are oil 
kinds of swords, lances, maces, halberds, spurs, suits of armour. 
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coats of ehain mail, helmets, and shields ; together with match- 
locks* pistols, powder-flasks, sod other details of military accoutre* 
meat. We are reminded by this brave show that the late Mr. 
William Burges, who, like M. Trimolet, was an enthusiastic col- 
lector, made arms and armour bis specialty. Ilia almost unrivalled 
collection was left by him, at hie recent most lamented death, to 
the British Museum. Domestic ironwork is represented at Dijon 
by looks and keys, knives* and spoons, mirrors and candlesticks. 
Lamps and inkstands of bronze may be mentioned next. One pair 
of altar-candlesticks in latten is of great antiquity. The collection 
is rich in ormolu and enamels. Limoges enamels abound, with rare 
Italian enamels, and splendid Italian nielli. Two beautiful plaques, 
in niello, representing the Triumph of Mars and Mutius ticeevola 
burning his right hand, ascribed to Peregrini of Cessna (of fifteenth- 
century date), desorvo particular mention. One cloisonnd enamel, 
cf very early date, represents the Apostle of the Gentiles, And is 
inscribed “ Sanctua Pr ulus Apostolus.” Next, there are settings of 
jewels and of miniatures in metal. One coffer, in steel, most ela- 
borately wrought, is beyond praise. Add to these innumerable 
rings, chains, lockets, ear-rings, necklaces, rosaries, crosses (pectoral 
and processional), morses of copes, croziers, pastoral staves, oaqula- 
tories, monstrances, reliquaries, chalices, pyxes, and cups and 
Teasels of all shapes and sizes. Then, again, there is a large assem- 
blage of medallions and of coinB, in gold and silver, of modern as 
well aa of ancient mintage — especially of Greek and Roman art. 
Clocks and watches, caskets and cabinets, compasses, and a host of 
miscellaneous articles, complete the enumeration of the specimens 
of metollurgic art. 

Precious stones may be taken next. M. Trimolet had acquired 
.innumerable gems of all sorts — cameos, intaglios, and carved 
crystals. There are also cases of the most delicate Venetian glass ; 
with specimens of iridescent glass from ancient tombs ; and mirrors 
of all kinds. Ceramic art is even better represented. There are 
precious vases of real crackle, Oriental pots and jars, Japanese 
pottery, and some valuable specimens of £6vres and Dresden. 
Faience of all kinds, majolica plates, and fine works of Palissv 
ware must not be forgotten. Textile art, too, is well represented. 
There ore tapestries, and numerous embroidered vestments, purses, 
and the like. 

Finally, there are some very fine engravings ; etchings by Albert 
Diirer, in finest condition, and others by Martin Scbon and other 
masters. A fine engraving of St. Cecilia is described as the first 
work of Mark Antony Kaymondi. Wood-work is represented by 
delicate boxwood carvings, jewel caskets, coffers, and cabinets of 
every shape and material, picture-frames, sideboards, chairs, and 
miscellaneous furniture. And there are other valuable articles, not 
easily to he classified, such as mosaics, cocoa-nuts in metal settings, 
specimens of Egyptian and Oriental personal ornaments, necklaces 
of Roman coins, and the like. 

This enumeration, which is probably far from complete, will 
show how marvellous a collection is that with which M. 
Trimole t’s legacy b aB enriched the Dijon Museum. We are 
not aware whether there is any stipulation that the collection 
should be kept undivided. One ib tempted to grudge so splendid 
a gift to ft small provincial capital. At any rate, the poople of 
Dijon will be benefited indirectly as well as directly by the posses- 
sion of a collection which, when it is better known and properly 
catalogued, will doubtless attract very many visitors to their 
town. 


THIS THEATRICAL LIBEL CASE. 

T OE history of the notion of Scott v. Sampson has perhaps 
move interest, except, of course, to the parties concerned, in 
its aide issues than in the main one. The character of tbe libel 
upon which the action was brought was such that, so soon as the 
line of the defence became apparont, there could be scarcely a 
doubt aa to the way in which the verdict would go ; and the only 
question which remained open was that of the amount which 
would be given in damages. The libel appeared in a paper 
of which the defendant was described in tbe statement of 
claim as being “proprietor, printer, and publisher.” The gist 
of tbe libel, which appeared Boon after the purport of the will 
of the late Mnui Neilson, tbe actress, had been maae known, was, 
as set forth in the statement of claim, this: — “It is just as 
oenerally known as that Miss Neilson lived and died that, when 
her will was opened, it was found that x ,ooo /. was loft to Mr. 
Joseph Knight, a critic, who had in her early days been kind 
and useful to her, and that the bulk of her property wab to go 
io another old friend, Admiral Garr Glyn. . . . Another theatrical 
critic [meaning the plaintiflj whose name had not been mentioned 
in the will, called upon Admiral Garr Glyn and hinted at a great 
many terrible things about Mies Neilson j that he felt very much hurt, 
after all he had dono^ that his name should have beep omitted, and 
that of course ho should not do anything objectionable, but, <&c. 
Ac. Ac.— as any one who understands what such a creature would 
•ay can fill in for himself. The result was that Admiral Carr G ly n 
paid this representative of English journalism 500 /. in kind or coin.” 
Then followed a letter from tbe plaintiffs solicitors giving notice 
of action, in which it was said that “ the libel is of a most serious 
character, and . imputes conduct to Mr. Scott which, if true, 
would justify its terms. You have omitted his name, but it 
la too clear to him and to us that he is the person intended 
by the libel.” This was, in fact, admitted by defendant’s 


counsel when tbe case came before tbe Court, and justification 
waa pleaded. It is sufficiently obvious that, to support such 
a plea, it was neoessary to prove the alleged facts up to the very 
hilt. This the defenoe was quite unable toedo, and, in fect, too 
line adopted was rather that suggested by the interrogatories ad- 
ministered in the course of the action to the plaintiff, “ which 
went into prior matters in his life.” It is this, amongst other 
things, which in this oase seems to us of somegeneral importance*; 
but, before we go into these matters, it may. be convenient to give 
a sketch, as briefly aa possible, of the general course and conduct 
of the case. Adjniral Oarr Glyn, called for the plaintiff, gave aU v 
account of a transaction between himself and the plaintiff, whopt v T 
he had known for some years, the reeult of which was that he V 
advanced to Mr. Scott 500!., at 5 per cent., to help the fortunes 
of The Theatre* a dramatic magazine conducted by Mr. Scott. In 
crosB-examination he denied that the transaction had any sort of 
reference to Miss Neilson and her wilL At the end of the 
Admiral’s evidence, “This,” to quote the TYmst* report * said 
Mr. Russell, was the plaintiffs case j but he would call Mr. Scott 
to be cross-examined by Mr. Willis. Mr. Willis, however, said he 
would call Mr. Scott as his witness." 

It is here desirable to point out that neither the plaintiff 
nor the Admiral was asked by. the counsel for the defence 
whether it was true, as alleged in the libel, that tbe plaintiff 
“ had thus extorted money from the Admiral ” ; and the ' 
plaintiff, when asked the question by bis own counsel, re- 

E lied that it was a scandalous falsehood. In fact, aa we have 
inted, the line taken was in great measure that Of trying to throw 
discredit upon the plaintiff generally, without special reference to* 
the libel complained of. This line, &b Lord Coleridge most justly 
pointed out, is open to every conceivable objection. It is a lino 
which in certain cases, and on a greater qcale, bos been too often 
attempted, and too often permitted. It may be well to quote- 
what was said in this connexion, or rather specially in connexion, 
with the interrogatories by the plaintiff’s counsel in his opening 
speech. 44 The interrogatories which had been administered to the 
plaintiff were, he made bold to say, a positive abuse of the processr 
of that Court. . . • Those interrogatories sought to rake up the 
story of Mr. Scott’s life in all its relations. With what objeot P 
Why, to terrorize the plaintiff. To hold up a warning finger to* 
Mr. Scott, the defendant saying, 4 1 may have libelled you* 
atrociously, malignantly, but there are chapters in your history 
that you would rather keep closed from the world. ... 1 
tell you, if you come into a court of justice we shall tor- 
ture you by cross-examination on these matters, raking up* 
things which may have been forgotten — things which you 
yourself regret.’ He ventured to say that he was only speaking 
the learned Judge’s opinion when he said that nothing could be 
more atrocious than turning interrogatories to Buch purpose aa 
that.” With these remarks most people will cordially agree ; but 
it is to he observed that, since the ruling in the Orton case aa 
regards cross-examination to character, such license has been 
Allowed to counsel that, had the plaintiff been put in the box aa 
his own witness, Lord Coleridge might have found it more diffir 
cult thou he did find it to put his foot down upon a system which 
is perhaps calculated rather to defeat than to Advance the ends of 
justice. It is a significant fact that, in this case, the examination, 
of the plaintiff by d&lendant’B counsel has been spoken of in almost 
every report of the trial as cross-examination. The character oi 
cross-examination, it should be further noted, was imparted to the 
examination without the formal declaration, usual in such cases, 
to the effect that the witness wab to be treated as hostile. Indeed 
at one point Lord Coleridge very properly thought it necessary to 
reprove Mr. Willis for treating, or attempting to treat, the 
plaintiff, his own witness, &s a hostile witness. The gist of the - 
whole matter is, as it seems to us, that, according to recent 
decisions which have not yet been completely overruled, it is 
open to any person to libel any other person, and, if an action is 
brought, to endeavour to elicit in court facts which may or may 
not he thought discreditable to the plaintiff, but which have 
no real connexion with the libellous matter specially alleged. This 
is, in fact, a product of the superstition of res ge sta, and Lord 
Coleridge may be heartily congratulated upon having done as 
much as he has done to put an end to so pernicious a practice. 

But for previous decisions, as we have hinted, he might have done 
even more. One may, however, hope that his example may have 
its effect in future, both upon judges and upon magistrates, and 
may tend to put a stop to the traffic in blackmail whioh, there U 
too much reason to believe, is rife. 

It remains for us to add that the plaintiff, who has been more* 
than sufficiently cleared of the vile imputation made against 
him, has perhaps been ill advised in trying to combine voca- 
tions which are really incompatible. He was, according to his 
own evidence, well known as the dramatic critic of the Daily* 
Telegraph , and was also the editor of the dramatic magazine The 
Theatre . In undertaking to hold both these positions he obvi- 
ously laid himself open to disagreeable attacks. In the par- 
ticular cose which has brought this fact into public notice he has 
defeated his adversary, but had that adversary been a little more 
cautious it might have been difficult to defeat him. With- 
out for a moment casting a doubt upon the plaintiff’s good - 
faith, it may be said that a writer whose business it 
to criticize theatrical performances in a daily paper, end who ( 
Also conducts a theatrical magazine, exposes himself to mis- 
construction. It is probable that Mr. Scott has by this time 
Been the objections to a course whioh woe tolerably certain 
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jopaer or later to lead him into difficulties. It may, indeod- 
he not unfortunate ibr him in the end that these difficulties 
should have been lowed upon his notice in a brutal and clumsy 
manner. It is hardly possible to take leave of the case without 

S mentioning the uneeemly attack, made fi in the heat of advocacy,” 
the defendant's upon the plaintiff's counsel. The imputation 
mala Jides was as frankly withdrawn as it was rashly made; 
but the fact remains that it ought never to have beon put forth. 


THE EXCESS OP IM POUTS OVER EXPORTS. 

T HE excess of imports over exports is perplexing many people, 
not all of whom are Protectionists. Because a private 
person will ruin himself if he spends more than his income, it is 
assumed that the excess of imports over exports meaus an ex- 
penditure larger than the national income, and therefore an 
encroachment upon the national Havings. But this view is based 
on an entire misconception of international trade. The imports 
cannot be strictly compared to the private expenditure of nn 
individual, nor can the exports be compared to liis income. A 
short explanation will moke this clear to those who have not given 
special attention to the subject. When, for example, a merchant 
exports a cargo of steel rails from Liverpool to New York, the 
value of the cargo is stated by the exporter's shipping clerk to the 
officer of Customs at Liverpool. The statement is not necessarily 
exact, but it is near enough to the truth to pass muster. When 
the cargo reaches New York, however, the value given by the 
shipping clerk at Liverpool is increased by the freight, the insur- 
ance, and commissions. In other words, the value os stated by 
the shipping clerk in Liverpool is the price at the place of produc- 
tion, while the price in New York is the price in the ultimata 
market. Now let us look at the imports. A cargo of wheat 
or of cotton is exported from New York and imported into 
Liverpool. At the latter place the value consists of the 
value declared in New York, plus the freight, plus the com- 
mission, and plus the insurance. In other words, the value 
now is the value at the ultimate market ; and it is evident that 
to compare it with the value »t New York would bo some- 
thing like comparing the price of coal at the pit’s mouth and in 
London. Undor the circumstances the imports must oxceeJ in 
value the exports. But, further, the mercantile marine of the 
United Kingdom greatly oxceeds that of any other country — in- 
deed it exceeds the merchant navies of all other countries put 
together. Not only is the merchant navy of the United Kingdom 
employed in the trade of the United Kingdom with other coun- 
tries much larger than the foreign navies employed all added 
together, but it is largely employed also in trading between thoso 
foreign countries themselves. And this greatly predominant 
British merchant navy has to be paid for the services it performs 
for foreigners. The freight it earus is paid to a large extent 
in commodities which are imported into the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, British investments in all forms abroad yield a very 
large income, which, to some extent at least, is also sent home 
in the form of commodities. For generation after generation 
we have been lending money to other countries in large 
amounts. With the exception of the United States, France, 
and Germany, perhaps British investors hold a larger propor- 
tion of the debts of foreign countries than even the natives 
of any of those countries, certainly than any other foreign in- 
vestors in the world ; and nil these investments in foreign and 
colonial bonds yiold a large interest, which is, to a consider- 
able extent at least, remitted to England in the form of com- 
modities, and therefore appears amongst the imports. Again, 
British capital has largely contributed to the construction of rail- 
ways all over the world. Tile whole of the railways of India, for 
instance, have practically been tnude by British capital. So have 
the greater part of the railways of all our colonies. So, again, has 
a large proportion of the railways of the United States ; and, 
generally speaking, British investors have contributed consider- 
ably to the construction of the railways of the continent of 
Europe. All these immense investments in foreign* rail ways like- 
wise yield interest which, to a greater or le 98 extent, is remitted 
home in the form of commodities, and appears amongst the im- 
ports. British investors also have contributed largely to the con- 
struction of waterworks and gasworks in foreign cities, and 
British private traders have invested largely all over the world. 
Amongst the workers of the nitrate deposits which caused the 
war between Chili and Poru, British traders are the most energetic 
and most prominent. British capital has also founded and worked 
the ipdigo plantations and tea gardens of India. British capital 
. bos largely built the cotton mills of Bombay and the jute mills of 
Bengal; and, in short, British capital is invested in almost every 
country in the world where it receives fair protection. This 
capital receives a return which is sent home more or less in the 
form of commodities. British officials, again, in India, in the 
colonies, and in other dependencies of the Crown, remit some 
part of their savings, either for the education and maintenance 1 
of their family or as a provision for the future ; while British 
oolonists. having made their fortune and returned home to enjoy 
it, also araw a large income from abroad. These sums are like- 
wise remitted to some extent in the form of commodities, and 
appear among the imports. Thus, besides the imports proper— 
that is to say, the commodities directly imported for trade pur- 
poses— a huge proportion of the imports is really repayment 


for services reudered, or interest yielded upon investments made 
abroad. 

It is objected, however, that, if this be true, the yean in which 
the excess of imports is largest ought to be the most prosperous, 
but that, on the contrary, the excess of the imports over the 
exports has been greatest in the years of depression through which 
we have just passed. This, however, is exactly as it ought 
to be. In years of Active trade there is always going on a largo 
lending of British capital to foreign countries ; but in the late 
depression this system of public loans completely ceased. The 
general discredit was so great that few countries were able to 
borrow, and most countries were so distressed that they had not 
enterprise to borrow, even if they could have done so. Accord- 
ingly, the exports from this country were not swelled by foreign 
loans, When, for example, during the inflation years which 
followed the Franco-German war, loans were made to all sorts 
of South American countries, a large proportion of these loans 
was intended for tho construction of railways, and was actually 
spent in purchasing materials for that purpose. A large loAn 
for the construction of a railway abroad almost necessarily 
implies nn expansion of British exports. Tho whole of the 
railways ol* India have beon mado by capital raised in England, 
and by far tho largest part of that capital has boon expended in 
the purchase of materials here at home which have been sent out 
to Iudia for tho construction of the lines. Loans made to India, 
therefore, for the construction of railways have greatly con- 
tributed to the expansion of our exports to India, And the same is 
true of almost all the loans made for the construction of rail- 
ways, gasworks, waterworks, and the like abroad. When tho 
system of foreign loaua came to an end, the exports necessarily 
fell off ; but the previous loans that had been made still existed, 
and the interest uptrti them war still due. No doubt in many 
cases tho interest whs not paid ; but upon the great majority of the 
Joans which had been contracted in this country the interest was 
paid. And thus, while the imports were being swelled by the 
payment of interest on previous loans, and by the remittance of 
pro tits earned abroad, the oxporls wero diminished by tho 
cessation of foreign lending. Wince the depression has come 
to an end, borrowing for public works abroad has set in 
again. For example, tho various Companies brought out during 
the past twolve or eighteen months for the working of mines 
in India has led to the export of instruments for the working 
of those mines, and has therefore augmented the exports from 
this country to India. We have also had sovoral American rail- 
way leans brought out in thin country ; and if the present specula- 
tive spirit continues, no doubt other loans will continue to appear, 
and will go to swell tho exports from this country. It follows 
that in a period of depression the exports ought to fall off as 
a matter of theory, while tho decrease in the imports ought 
to bo by no means bo great. It is possible, too, that during the 
late depression thero was some calling home of British capital in- 
vested abroad. In the raw-material-producing countries, which 
are tho countries in which British investment is usually most 
prolitable, tho depression was extreme, and for a while it is 
probable that the British capital so invested did not return a suffi- 
cient interest, nml that a portion of it was brought home. If so, 
it naturally came bick in the form of imports. But whether 
this l)u so or not., it is quite clear that the excess of the imports 
over the exports ought to be greatest in tho years of the greatest 
depression. 

That the view wo are hero putting forward is correct very 
clearly appears from some facts brought out in a letter addressed by 
Professor Leone Levi to the Timm of Saturday last. In i860, as 
he reminds us, tho excess of imports over exports amountod 
to 40 J millions stalling, or about 23 per cent. In 1870 the 
excess was nearly 69} millions, or ubout 60 per cent. And in 
18S0 the excess amounted to 122 millions, or over 75 per cent. 
Thus we have in each ten years a steady and large increase in 
the excess of tho imports over the exports. In the same ten years 
wo have also a large increase in the wealth of the country. In 
i860 the gross amount of tho property and income assessed to the 
Income-tax was 335,200,000/. In 1870 the same income was 
assessed at 444.900,000/., being nn increase of 109,700,000/., or 
32 1 pur cent. In 1880 the amount assessed to the income-tax was 
578 millions, being again au increase of 133 millions, or 29 per cent, 
t hus, while tho cxce s of the imports over the exports nos been 
so largely increasing, the wealth of the country has been quite as 
rapidly increasing. And it is to be remembered that in 1880 
the income assessed to the Income-tax does not really re- 
present the whole increase of wealth, for Sir Stafford 
Northcote during his Chancellorship of the Exchequer considerably 
extended the exemptions from Income-tax; so that the pro- 
perty now assessed, if assessed upon the old system, would be 
much larger thnn that stated by Professor Leono Levi. In those 
figures wit have tho clearest proof that it is a mistake to think that 
an excess of imports over exports implies trenching upon the 
capital of the country; in fact, an excess of imports over ex- 
ports in a country lifce England, which for so long a time has 
been investing abroad in public funds and in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings, is natural and necessary, unless the country 
had been unfortunate in its investments and had lost all the 
money it hud lent or sunk abroad. 


B 
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CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON. 

S OME veais Ago the Newmarket Houghton Meeting was consi- 
dered a cliilJy affair, to be endured on sufferance, but almost 
beyond the pale or the regular racing neason. In these days, nine 
or ten later meetings have to bo gone through before the Sat racing 
of the year is concluded. During the week that followod the late 
Houghton Meeting there were two days’ racing at Worcester, two 
at Brighton, two at Lewes, and two at Lincoln ; in the following 
week there were four at Liverpool end two at Alexandra Fnrk ; 
and in the two succeeding wpoks there wore three days' racing at 
Shrewsbury, two at Derby, three at Warwick, and four at Man- 
chester, besides some smaller meetings. The few events which for- 
merly took place after the Houghton Meeting used scarcely to be 
regarded ns legitimate racing ; but they have a good claim to re- 
cognition os regular -aces iu these days, since stakes approaching 
twenty thousand pounds in value are now run for between tho last 
of tho Nowunarket meetings and the close of the racing season. It 
is not only at the end of the season that there is a glut of racing. 
There are now nearly one hundred and forty race meetings in Great 
Britain at which 6 at races are run during the year. Last year 
more than 240,0001. was given to be run for, uud the total value of 
the stakes amounted to 387,909 /. This sum was probably trifling 
compared to the auiouut of money which was lost and won during 
the season in bets ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that several 
millions sterling change haudB annually in Great Britain over races. 
Thousands of wen live by racing. To start with, more than two 
thousand men and hoys must be employed in attending the couple 
of thousand racehorses which are annually trained in the United 
, Kingdom. Numbers of men, again, are employod in attending to 
the three thousand brood mares at stud farms exclusively devoted 
to the breeding of racehorses. In addition to those who are 
directly concerned with racehorses, there are many hundreds, if 
not thousands, of men who gain a livelihood from racing by 
working as officials on racecourses, grand stands, and on the stall 1 
or at the printing presses of sporting journals. Lastly, there is 
the immense crowd of betting men, who live by what i.s techni- 
cally called bookmaking. It is not difficult to discover the 
sources from which the money which supports this large popula- 
tion is derived. The thousands of men directly employed with 
the horses themselves are paid by owners of racehorses, who hope 
tjO regain some portion of their expenditure by their winnings. A 
' very large sum, agaiu, is contributed by simple sightseers, who 
pav prices varying from live shillings to three guineas lor the 
privilege of seeing a day’s racing, exclusive of their railway and 
other incidental expenses. The bulk of this money is raced for 
in stakes, while some of it helps to keep racecourses and race- 
Stands in order. But by far the largest amount of the money em- 
ployed in finding food and other necessaries for those who live by 
racing comes out of the pockets of the countless horde of backers 
of horses. There is no need to notice the well-known fact that many 
men of property gaiublo away princely fortunes on the Turf, that 
clerks sometimes rob their mnsters’ tills to pay their racing debts, or 
that forests of fine timber have to be felled and old family estates sold 
to clear off the gambling encumbrances of lads scarcely out of their 
teens ; but it may be worth calling attention to the Jess familiar 
truth that a large percentage of tho entire male population of this 
country makeB a practice oi getting rid of a portion of its income 
by backing racehorses. The bulk of these gamblers do nut exactly 
ruin themselves, hut rather throw away their pocket-iuoncy, on horse- 
racing. .There are the subalterns in the army, the undergraduates 
at the Universities, and the “ young City gentlemen,” who deluge 
the bookmakers with their pouuds, their “ fivers,” and their 
“ ponies ” ; there are tho merchants and tradesmen wffb enjoy their 
quiet but substantial bets, even when they lose their money ; and 
there are the “ gentlemen’s gentlemen, 1 ’ who put runny hundreds 
sterling into the bookmakers’ pockets in pounds and crowns. It 
ia said that there is no class of men fonder of betting on horse- 
races than servants, and that of those the arch-gamblers are 
waiters at hotels. 

A valuable stud horse was sold to go abroad at the end of tho 
racing seaspU* This was Lord Falmouth’s Silvio, which was pur- 
chased tot 7, pool, by the Duke do Castries and the Marquis de 
St. Sauveur to go to Fiance. Silvio is a very handsome horse, and 
be fias won several important races besides the Derby. Many 
people may regret his purchase by foreigners ; but, good as he is, 
there are other excellent sires left in this country, aud it ought not 
to be entirely a matter for lamentation when good horses are 
bought by Continental breeders. Englishmen now spend so much 
of their time abroad that it is greatly to their own interest when 
anything happens, to improve Continental race-meetings. The 
races at Paris are in many respects pleasanter than those in 
England, hnd the hosts of Englishmen that attend them must 
eurely desire to see horses worth looking at. A day at L>ng- 
champs or Chantilly is a pleasant incident in a week’s trip to 
Paris, and a little racing m any part of the Continent makes an 
agreeable variety after sight-seeing and theatre-going. Another 
hue that had won tho Derby changed hands this month. This \ 
Was Oremorne, who was sold for 5,400 guineas at the break-up of 
stud belonging to the late Mr. Bavile. It was generally 
understood that Mr. Savile bad once refused 1 5,000!. for this horse. 
At the late Mr. Havile’s sale, twenty-six thoroughtoed mares were 
sold before Oremorne was brought out, at prices varying from 10 
to 1,000 guineas. D’Estournel, whose stock in 1878 won nearly 
2.ooo/m wan sold for only 120 guineas j while one of his foals, but 


a few mofitbs old, went for 200. Last week Robert the flevil 
was sold for a stud hone. His price is said to have been 8, boot. 

So much has already been said about the vfttorih* of Fpxhall 
and Iroquois during the past season, that the Subject is Won 
threadbare ; but it is impossible to look back on the raoihgyear 
without having a keen recollection of the American successes. It ’ 
has often been said that among racing men, 1880 will be remem- 
bered as “the American year 9 ; but we see no reaeon why the 
Americans should not be even more successful in years to come, 
for this season they only brought two thoroughly good horses 
to England. It is no disgrace to tho British Tun when its - 
races are won by horses of English blood, ridden by English 
jockeys, and trained in most cases by English trainers, ..even 
if those horses were born in a foreign conntry and belong to 
foreign owners. Certain people professed to be alarmed when 
Gladiateur won the Derby sixteen yeans ago, and prophesied that 
in future this race would often be won by Frenchmen ; but no 
French horse has won it since 1865, and during a hundred years 
the Derby has only once been won by France, while during the 
eighteen years that the Grand Prix de Paris has been in existence, 
it has been won seven times by English horses. The Americans liaVe 
had a couple of excellent racehorses in England this year. The 
question is, how many more are they going to bring over? 

Tho Liverpool Autumn Cup produced a great deal of betting as 
soon as the weights were published. PrestonpanB, the winner of 
this race last year, was made the first favourite ; but After he 
had been very heavily backed by tho public, his owner thought 
right to scratch him. Valour, the winner of the rich Man- 
chester Cup. whs then installed in his place. Valour was only 
to carry 3 lbs. more than he had carried at Manchester, and 
the distance was a quarter of a mile shorter. When the 
Liverpool meeting had fairly begun, he was dethroned in favour 
of Buchanan, the winnor of the Lincolnshire Handicap. Buchanan 
was now handicapped- 15 lbs. more heavily than he had been 
at Lincoln ; but it was thought that he could win under the 
weight, as he had won the Lincolnshire Handicap in a canter by 
about ten lengths. When the field of eighteen horses had left the 
starting-post, the running was made at a groat pace by Post Obit, 
who led lor a mile, when Pirteus, a 16 to 1 outsider, camo to the 
front., and kept there until the winning-post was passed. A terrible 
scene presented itsell at the distance. Buchanan, the first 
favourite, was much exhausted by the pace, and he blundered and 
fell heavily, throwing Macdonald, his jockey, very violently. 
Macdonald was just struggling up again when Ercildoune, who 
was immediately behind, dashed against him and struck him to 
the ground a second time with terrific force. Down came 
Ercildoune, and his jockey, White, was thrown some distance. 
When tho two jockeys were picked up, it was found that White, 
though severely shaken, was not seriously injured; but with 
poor Macdonald it was otherwise. He was a ghastly object, 
and in less than two days he died. The poor htd had been 
a very promising jockey. Just a month before his death he 
had ridden Foxhall, when that horse won the Cesarewitch. This 
was the most serious accident of the racing season. The number 
of accidents in flat races is comparatively small, and they very 
seldom produce such sad results as those just mentioned. Con- 
sidering that falls occasionally take place when horses are 
going at lull speed, it ia wonderful that more jockeys are not 
killed, especially when the additional danger of being run into by 
horses that may be following is taken into consideration ; but, 
although tii ere must necessarily be a certain amount of danger iu 
flat racing, we Bhould not have much to say against it if that were 
its only evil. On the day following that of the Liverpool Oup, 
half a dozen of the field that hud run in that race, including the 
winner, met again in the Great Lancashire Handicap. They 
carried much the same weights as those they had carried the 
previous day, with the exception of Piraeus, who hAd 18 lbs. 
more on his bock than when he won the Liverpool Oup. 
Valour was the first favourite, Toastmaster and Post Obit 
were second and third favourites, and 8 to 1 was laid ag ains t 
Fir & us ; but, after making the running during the greater part 
of the race, Pine us won very easuy by a length. Hero 
was an example of judicious management, Piraeus had be en 
kept very quiet all the season, and was handicapped lightly in 
consequence, and then he won a couple of races together worth 
over 1,500/., for one of which he started at 16 to 1 and for the 
other at 8 to 1, It might have been more satisfactory £0 the 
general public if horses that had been running regularly thrpugh- 
dut the season had won both events. That good horse 
won the Queen’s Plate yory easily by two lengths, beating Viator 
Emmanuel, Pauls t, Mistress of tho Robes, knd Prostowyiusi at 
even weights. ‘With the exception of the sad accident already 
mentioned, the late Liverpool Meeting was undSuklly aootosafu. 

At Shrewsbury Piraeus was made a strong fhVourite for .the 
Great Shropshire Handicap, although his Uvorpohl victories had 
earned for him a 10 lbs. penalty. Peter, wh^had to esrry the 
heavy weight of oat. 7 lbs., was tbe second (hvourite. mmm 
seemed to be winning until he came to the corner 6f the 
when Wallenstein rushed up. and won in a center by a fourth. 

In the Liverpool Oup Piraeus had beaten Wbllenttain by a fongth ; v, 
but at Shrewsbury Wallenstein was moetfa® Piraeus at aiTad- <K: 
vantage of a stone in weight, which effected a reversal in tMr \ 
relative positions. Peter behaved well, for onoeiin hislifb, Jmt 
his weight stopped him. The Shzewsbuiy Oup was wen by 
BpiUbeigen, who started first favourite* The weather at 
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GMMHhhy itna not iso Vretched a4 it tonally is at that meeting. 
Iti mf he added ^thatf it tnttfet of ’ the principal race-meetings this 
Tfreathej hm btoh fide. We will now dismiss the subject 
drlibtte-radng until toxt spring. 


REVIEWS. 


/ 


LIFE AND SPEECHES OP MR. BRIGHT.* 

I F Mr, Smith’s work had possessed greater historical interest 
and greater literary merit, ne would have been unfortunate in 
repeating the story which has boon much better told by Mr. John 
Mbrley in his Life of Cobden. Probably Mr. Smith lias ascertained 
by a previous venture of the same kind that there is n market for 
compilations from old newspapers relating to eminent politicians. 
The modern practice of writing biographies of living persons is not 
to-be Commended ; but neither in his Life of Mr. Gladstone nor 
ittkis present work hAS Mr. Smith been guilty of any violation of 
privacy, or of any indiscreet criticism. Both books are written, 
or compiled, in a tone of indiscriminate eulogy which is less 
offensive than the opposite mode of treatment. Among several 
biographies of Lord Beacon afield published in his lifetime, by 
for the most objectionable was a systematic attack on his cha- 
racter illustrated by a hostile narrative of his public career. 
In sueh cases, adulation is better than spite; nor would any 
generous writer undertake the biography of a living porson 
except under the influence of admiration or goodwill. The 
Life of Mr. Bright was even more unnecessary than the cor- 
responding history of Mr. Gladstone. In both cases the facta 
related were hackneyed and notorious ; but Mr. Gladstone is not 
in tbe habit, like Mr. Bright, of delivering an autobiography ns 
often as he attends a public meeting. Mr. Bright's speeches 
have been collected and published by Mr. Thorold Rogers; 
and Mr. Barnett Smith can only supply a few passages 
or early speeches which his predecessor intentionally and judi- 
ciously omitted. There is perhaps a certain interest in the rudi- 
mentary efforts of the great orator, who seems to have been ns 
bitter and intolerant in his early youth as in the height of his 
powers. His style, as might ho expected, improved largely with 
practice, while his temper has remained the same. No great 
speaker ever took less trouble to disguise his hatred of his op- 

E onents. Mr. Bright appreciates in others the worst qualities of 
is own oratory. In his latest address to his neighbours at 
Rochdale he selected for especial praise two speeches by Scotch 
tenant-farmers who had both in the same words denounced land- 
lords as knaves and fools. It is, of course, not to be cxpocled that 
hie faithful biographer should either dissent from his opinions or 
criticize bis language. 

In bis frequent enumerations of his own public services Mr. 
Bright sometimes expresses with evident sincerity the belief that 
he would personally have been well content to devote hiH life to 
the conduct of his own manufacturing business, if be had not been 
uiged by a sense of duty into political Agitation. If the oppor- 
tunity of public life had never been otlored, Mr. Bright might 
perhaps have devoted all his energies to profitable industry ; but 
ne would have been haunted by a moro or less definite consciousness 
of the waste of extraordinary faculties. Mute inglorious Miltons, 
if they anywhere exist, must pass unhappy lives. Demosthenes, 
like Mr. Bright, inherited a factory ; but he is not known to have 
persuaded himself that the cultivation of his cutlery business 
. would have been as suitable an exorcise of his genius as nis lifelong 
straggle with the Macedonian power. Mr. Bright had, fortunately 
for himself, less formidable enemies to deal with ; and, unlike tho 
Greek orator, he has always, except at tho time of the Crimean 
war, been on the winning side, fiis education, his circumstances, 
and bis interests have determined his opinions, though ho may be 
pardoned for his habitual boast of the wisdom and high principle 
by which he naturally deems himself to have been guided. There 
is now so difference of opinion as to the injustice and inexpedi- 
ency of the Oorn Law ; but there was never any doubt that it was 
opposed to the interest’ of spinners and weavers at Rochdale. Mr. 
Bnght’s menacing invectives were almost as efficient us Cobden’s 
economic arguments in promoting the formidable agitation of the 
League. His great intellectual powers were stimulated to their 
highest activity by a burning sense of wrong. After forty years 
Mr. Bright is as indignant as if ho wore stilTin the height of the 
Contest with the landowners who imposed and maintained the 
duty on eotn. For the general theory of Free-trade, though bis 
doctrines ere perfectly orthodox, he has never displayed any extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. His attachment to the Americans and their 
institutions has not been affected by their obstinate adherence to 
P r o tection. The coincidence in England of the social and poU- 
titoL predominance of an aristocratic class with its interest in 
protective duties accounts for much of his Free-trade zeal. 
Only a few mouths ago he exulted over on imaginary description 
of tii® Protectionist landlords flying for their lives as he cruelly 
suggested .that the innocent Irish landowners were flying from the 
terms of the Land League. 

Though Mr. Bright, and in n smaller degree the other leaders of 
the Ltind League, made abundant ubo of menace and vituperation, 
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the movement was mainly promoted' and supported by the middle 
class. The vast sums which were subscribed for the furtherance 
of the agitation were regarded ’by the contributors rather as an 
investment than as a sacrifice for a public object. Mr. Cobden 
promised the manufacturers not that wages would be lowered, but 
that the demand for their products and the prices received would 
he indefinitely increased when foreign customers were allowed to 
pay for their purchases in corn. Mr. Bright dwelt by preference 
on the injustice of Protection, and on the inability of a privileged 
class to resist the demands of the people ; but, like his colleague, 
he relied largely on the pecuniary resources which seemed to bo 
capable of almost unlimited augmentation. The agitation in 
which he engaged at a later period for the extension of the 
franchise was perhaps still more congenial to his taste. The esta- 
blishment of household suffrage in boroughs was in a 
great measure attributable to the energy of Mr. Bright. Lord 
John Russell, when his popularity began to fail, had re- 
vived the movement which had formerly raised him to 
eminence ; but the arguments and phrases which iu the days of 
the Reform Bill had elicited a passionato response, sounded as 
vapid commonplaces when after an interval they were repeated to 
tho contented survivors. A Reform Bill of 1853 was con- 
temptuously suppressed while the*, public attention was concen- 
trated on the quarrel between Russia and Turkey. In i860 Mr. 
Gladstone's financial measures, including Mr. Cobden’s French 
treaty, easily diverted the House of Commons from the considera- 
tion of another of Lord John Russell’s measures. Lord Palmerston 
steadily discountenanced constitutional change, though he allowed 
hiB defeated rival to propose a succession of little Reform Bills. 
Tho absenco of opposition in the House of Commons during Lord 
Palmerston’s last Administration resulted in no small degree from 
the general confidence that, as long as he remained in office, no 
organic changes wo did bo seriously attempted. Only a few 
alarmists attached importance to an incidental declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s which seemed to imply his conversion to the doctrine 
of universal suffrage ; but it was observed that from that time the 
Prime Minister, when he was occasionally absent from the House, 
no longer allowed himself to be represented by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. When, after Lord Pahnerston’B death, Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone proposed a moderate extension of the 
suffrage, Mr. Bright was prepared to accept the compromise ; but 
he may perhaps not have regretted the opportunity of agitation 
which was afforded by the unconcealed distaste of the Whigs for the 
Ministerial Bill and by the vigorous opposition of Mr. Lowe. The 
secession of which the present Duke of Westminster was the 
nominal leader proved fatal to the Bill, and caused the resignation 
of the Government; but in the meantime, through the agency of 
Mr. Bright, the scene of contest had been transferred from the 
House of Commons to the popular platform. In answer to Mr. 
Lowe's imprudent challenge, Mr. Bright exhorted the unenfran- 
chised population to display their material force, and even to 
assemble m the neighbourhood of Westminster for the obvious 
purpose of intimidating Parliament. The Hyde Park riot in 
which an obscure denmgoguo played tho principal part was one 
of the many demonstrations which answered Mr. Bright’s pas- 
sionate appeals. During the succeeding autumn he cultivated 
and almost created a passion for the extension of the suffrage, 
which became, in the opinion of all parties, irresistible. Two 
years boforo no 0110 had seriously thought of Parliamentary reform, 
though Lord Russell's practical reminiscences of his youth were 
regarded with amused indulgence. Tho change of feeling which 
followed the defeat of Mr. Gladstone's Bill would perhaps in any 
case have occurred; but it might have been delayed or tem- 
porarily checked if it had not been organized and stimulated by a 
great agitator, who was also the first of Parliamentary orators. 
There were rumours that in 1866 and 1867 Mr. Bright had occa- 
sionally used language which seemed to indicate hesitation or doubt, 
lie was said to have observed with perfect truth that popular suffrage 
would be more democratic in England than in other countries, 
where a much smaller portion of the community lived on weekly 
wages. lie was also believed to have intimated his purpose of 
abandoning further agitation if household suflrago wore once con- 
ceded to tne borougliB. He certainly assented to the distinction, 
reproduced in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, between borough and county 
qualifications. It is possible that the moderate language which 
was attributed to Mr. Bright may have been apocryphal, and it 
would bo idle to dispute a consistency which represented his life- 
long convictions. Mr. Disraeli, under the pressure of a supposed 
necessity, or in conformity with his own inclination, introduced u 
Bill guarded by nominal securities, which were summarily elimi- 
nated by Mr. Gladstone. The two party chiefs might claim to 
have shared in the Bill of 4867; but the chief author of the 
measure, as having promoted the agitation to which the House oi 
Commons yielded, was Mr. Bright. Neither Mr. Disraeli nor 
Mr. Gladstone would have prevailed over the reluctance of the 
House of Commons if the pressure from without hud not become 
formidable. At that time Mr. Gladstone bad nut become a popuhu 
agitator. 

Mr. Bright's fame will not rest on his achievements or essays in 
practical legislation. He has proposed a scheme for the belter 
government of India which has not found a supporter among 
persons of practical experience ; nor, indeed, has the pbm any 
second advocate. Tho division of the country into five or six 
independent provinces and the abolition of the Viceroyalty seems 
not to be recommended by any plausible reason. The most obvious 
[ effect would be c great increase in the share of administration 
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reserved to the Home Government, which would have the task of 
restraining the encroachments of the local Governments on one 
another and of generally promoting harmony and uniformity. 
In Irish affaire Mr. Bright has had the merit "of discerning that 
the difficulties were rather agrarian than political ; but among the 
remedies which lie has proposed are the abolition of largo estates 
and the more general application of the Encumbered Estates Act. 
It is now well known that the largest properties have been most 
liberally managed ; and that purchasers under the Estates Act 
have been unable to emulate the liberality of the territorial 
magnates. The scandalous wrong which has been inflicted on 
the modern holder under a Parliamentary title is perhaps the 
most disgraceful passage in recent Irish history. Mr. Bright's 
deBire for the institution of small freeholders is bitter known, 
but at present there seems to be little chance that the experiment 
will he tried on a considerable scale. Any subdivision which fell 
short of the creation of peasant freeholds would only have 
aggravated existing evils. It cannot be said that Mr. Barnett 
Smith has thrown any light either on po’iticnl questions or on Mr. 
Bright's personal history. Of his 8t\lo it i? j sufficient to say that 
he almost always calls Mr. Bright. “ the righl honourable gentle- 
man/’ and that 11 honourable gentlemen” aro mentioned as if the 
title were commonly used, nnd “ learned gentium jn ” for the most 
part with a sneer. 


MATH) BN’S COINS OF THE; JEWS.* 

T HE coinage of the Jews claims a more general interest than 
belongs perhaps to any other branch of numismatics, though 
this interest is of a rather factitious kind. Almost every 
schoolboy collection of coins includes a false shekel, one of 
those pieces which seem to bo poured upon tho world in inex- 
haustible numbers. Persons a little older than the schoolboy 
handle the coin with reverence, nnd speculate whether it may have 
been actually one among the “ thousand pieces of Bilvcr ” which 
Abiraelech gave to Abraham, or among those other twenty pieces 
for which Joseph was sold to the Midiunitish merchants. It is not 
so very long siuce even grave writers upon numismatics discussed 
questions such as these. It is to be feared that if the general 
reader knew rather more upon the subject of Jewish coins, his 
interest in them would abate. lie cannot he expected to consider 
too curiously the difference between italics and roman type in 
the Authorised Version, or to reflect how much of the significance 
of the phrase “twenty pieces of silver” is duo to the insertion of 
the word piece. It is natural, therefore, for him to assumo that 
coins were in existence in tho days of Abraham and of Joseph. 
But, unfortunately, that is impossible, seeing that the art of 
coinage had not been discovered in the days of Abraham and 
Joseph, nor. for that matter, in the days of David or of Solomon. 
And rb for the coinage of the Jews, it does not begin until such 
time as the Bible history bos ceased. It is in a certain sense of 
the word apocryphal. There are, therefore, two circumstances 
which give to Jewish numismatics in their relationship to the 
general public a factitious character ; first, tho fact that must of 
the supposed Jewish coins in the bunds of private collectors arc 
false coins, and, secondly, the fact that the great majority of tho 
amateur collectors have a quite erroneous notion touching tho 
antiquity of these pioceH. 

There will Btiil remain, however, a sufficient number of the 
experts to give a genuine welcome to Mr. Maddens book, which 
we may fairly call the most complete treatise upon Jewish coins 
which has yet appeared in any country. The writer has been long 
a labourer in this field. In 1864 he published his History of the 
Jewish Coinage , which was practically the fh'Bt edition of the 
present work. Since then he has from time to time contributed 
papers upon this subject to tho Numismatic Chronicle, the journal 
devoted to this class of studies. Meanwhile, between the publi- 
cation of Mr, Maddon's first and Becond oditions, other writers 
who had precodod him have returned to the subject, nnd ho has 
gained the advantage of comparing his results with theirs. Of 
these writers the principal have been Signor Cnvedoni in Italy. 
Herr Reichardt in Germany, and M, F. do Saulcy in Frauce ; all 
three writers, of high ability and reputation. Mr. Madden not 
unfrequently indulges in a strain of exultation over tho mistakes 
which he has detected in the writings of his predecessors, and 
which he emphasizes in his footnotes by marks of exclamation. 
It would he more becoming to remember that those who come 
after have always the advantage of being able to avoid many ot' 
the errors of their predecessors; while these very errors have 
in no Bmall degree made smooth the road which they are 
treading. 

The early theory concerning the origin of tho Jewish coins, 
which was proposed forty years ago or more by the Abbs Cavedoni, 
made them begin at the time of that rccovurod independence of 
Judaea which resulted from the successful revolt under the 
Maccabees. This theory was adopted by Mr. Madden in his 
History of the Jewish Coinage, and he has adhered to it in the 
present volume. Meanwhile, however, M. de Saulcy had suc- 
cessively put forward two other theories as to the beginning of 
money in .Judean. According to the one first propounded, the 
Jewish coinage began just after the threatened destruction of 
Jerusalem by Alexander the Great, and his subsequent pacification 
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by means of the mission which was despatched to him headed by 
the High Priest Jaddua. It is well known how, after the fhll of 
Tjre, Alexander marched towards Jerusalem with the intention of 
indicting upon its inhabitants an exemplary punishment on ac- 
count of their previous refusal to assist him in his recent atae; 
and how at Sapha he was met by a solemn procession headeaby 
this Jaddua. The High Priest recalled the prophecy of Daniel 
which seemed to foretell the empire of Alexander ; ana AlftTMidw 
recalled to mind a vision which he himself had had, wherein 
this very Jaddua seemed to appear before him. So, on the basis 
of this mutual recognition of supernatural favour extended to the 
other, a peace was made between Alexander and the Jews. 
According to tho theory of De Saulcy, the right of coinage was at 
that time granted to the latter and by them put in force. This 
view was accepted by the reviewer of* De Saulcy ’s Numismatique 
Judaiqm in the Revue Numismatique for 1855, though the writer 
Of that critique does not show himself a great master of the 
matter in hand. In 1857 tho same theory was examined in some 
detail by Mr. John Evans in the pages of the Numismatic 
Chronicle , and, with some hesitation, was accepted by him alio. 
Nevertheless, it was eventually abandoned by its author, who 
then proposed to take back the first Jewish coins to the days 
of the rebuilding of the Temple and of the walls of Jeru- 
salem by Ezra and Neheiniah, shortly after the return of the Jews 
from captivity. Mr. Madden himself, in some papers communi- 
cated to the Numismatic Chronicle in 1874, seemed to look upon 
this view with favour, though he eventually returned to the 
Mnccubtenn date. 

Alter tlio thorough sifting which these various theories have 
received, nnd the advance which numismatic study has made 
during the last few years, wo have no hesitation in deciding in 
favour of Abbu Cavedouis nnd of Mr. Maddens view. M. F. 
Lruorrannt, we notice, who has done so much to establish the 
study of numismatics upon 11 wide and scientific basis, has re- 
turned to the Maccubteun date, though at first ho adopted the 
Ezra date proposed by De Saulcy. Aud, without attempting in 
this place to enter into the more technical arguments which affect 
the question, it will be easy to show how much more satisfactory 
from the point of view of the general historian is the theory 
which would make tho Jewish coin ago begin under S im on 
Maccahmus. 

The pieces about which all this discussion has arisen are the 
well-known shekels, the class of coin out of all the Jewish aerieB 
with which the general reader is most likely to have some ac- 
quaintance, even though it be only derived from forged imita- 
tions of the shekel. On oue Bide the piece bears the representation 
of a chalice supposed to be one of tho holy vessels of the Temple. 
On the other side is a stalk with three flowers, commonly descrioed 
as “ Aaron's rod that budded.” These pieces extend over five 
years only. They come to an end with tho death of Simon 
Maccabnous, and with them comes to an end the silver coinage of 
tho house of the Maccabees, the Asmoinoan house. Copper coins, 
however, were also struck by Simon ; and the series in this metal 
continues* throughout tho rule of the A sin on tc an kings, and that of 
the princes of tlio Id um roan dynasty, until the outbreak of the 
First Revolt. Adopting, then, tho theory that tho first Jewish 
coins were struck by Simon the Maccabee, we find that the whole 
coinage of tho country forms a continuous Berios. It is obviously 
much more natural to find monoy occurring thus in a series almost 
unbroken, from Simon tho Asmonaean to Agrippa tho Second the 
Idurmcan, than to find a coinage springing spasmodically into life 
and again dying out. It should be remembered, too, that the 
result of recent researches into the origin of coinage in Greece and 
Lydia (that iB to say, the origin of coinage in the world) 
tended altogether in the direction of diminishing the number of 
examples of isolated and spasmodic issues of coins such as might 
have been cited as parallel instances to the supposed mintage 
of Jewish shekels under Ezra and Nehemiah. There was, 
it must be admitted, on any theory a somewhat spasmodic 
character attaching to the issue of the silver coinages or Judaea. 
The continuous series of money can only be made out by means of 
the copper coins. Nevertheless, this use and subsequent disuse of 
silver money is altogether consistent with the Maccabeean theory, 
and, indeed, affords upon that theory one of the most interesting 
examples possible of the way in which the coinage of a people is 
'often a* sort of epitome of its history. 

In the history of the Jews after their return from the captivity 
in Babylon there were three epochs at which they had won for 
themselves, by force of arms, an almost complete independence of 
any neighbouring power, an independence lasting for a longer or 
shorter time, as tho case might be. The first and greatest of 
these periods of complete national life nnd true autonomy wae that 
which followed the victories of the Maccabees. Judas Maceabssus 
began his career when J udraa was groaning under the tyranny of 
the Seleucid king Antiochus Epiphsuos. After the death of Judas, 
and under the rule of his brother Simon, the Jews obtained the 
formal recognition of their independence at the hands of 
Antiochus VII. It was at this moment that appeared the first 
Jewish coins, which were, tfs we have said, the silver shekels. This 
silver coinage disappeared with the death of Simon ; but a Jewish 
silver coinage again arose at the time of the First Jewish Revolt 
under Vespasian (▲.]>. 66-7), when the nation once more enjoyed 
a short-lived freedom. Between the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 
and the breaking out of the Second Revolt under Simon Bar- 
cochab in A.D. 132, none bnt Imperial coins were strode In 
Judma; but at the outbreak of this revolt a Jewish silver 
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coinage once more, and for the lost time, appeared. It in obvious 
wj® wee of autonomy is more closely associated nvith the 
right of striking coins in the precious metals than with the right of 
staking only coppei coins. We know how Rome almost always 
withdrew the former right from the Greek cities which she had 
conquered, but allowed them to retain the latter. Almost within 
®l r ® wn <*®y® private enterprises, such as, for example, some of 
the Welsh mining companies, have been permitted to issuo a kind 
of token money izi copper, but they would never have been 
allowed to strike silver or gold. Thus the three series of Jewish 
silver coins tell an interesting history of their own. It is a curious 
T though purely accidental circumstauco that each of the series 
should have been issued by u Simon — the iirst by Simon 
Moccabceus, the socond by the priests Simon and Eleasar, the 
third by Simon Barcochah, “ the Son of a Star.” 

The coins of Simon Maccab&us dill'er in other ways than in the 
metal of the greater number of them from those of his successors. 
Mr. Madden lias not devoted much space to the tracing of the 
origin of the types of the Jewish coins. And this is a circum- 
stance to be regretted, because of all tlio subtle testimony to 
history which is given by coins thoio is none more valuable than 
that which is yielded by a comparison of the coin types of various 
countries ; and it is just through the reading of small but 
expressive signs such as theso that numismalics can bccomo 
so useful a handmaid to history. Nor can tlio majority of 
Mr. Madden's readers bo expected to have such a familiarity 
with contemporary classes of coins ns would enable them to 
gather this information unaided, lioth the types and the legends 
oi Simon’s coins are appropriate to t lie circumstances in which they 
were issued. They seeui to breathe the national spirit which 
fostered and encouraged the heroic deeds ol the Maccabccs. Of 
the types of the shekel — the chalice and Aaron's rod — we have 
already spoken. The legends on these coins are 44 Jerusalem the 
Holy.” On tho copper coins of the same Simon the legend is 
M The Redemption ol Zion.” In tho subsequent i-sue them occurs 
a change which is expressive ol the change in tho times. Tho 
successor of Simon, John I lyrcanus I., preserved intact tho king- 
dom which he had receivod, and even extended its boundaries. 
Rut he did not keep the enthusiasm of tin* people up to the 
same pitch of fever-heat which it had reached under the three 
great Maccabees, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon ; perhaps it would 
have been impossible to do this. Civil discords, as wo know, 
broke out, and John’s reign ended in bloody contests between 
tho Pharisees and the Sadducees. We may well believe that 
John allowed himself to be more influenced by tho neighbouring 
attraction of Greek manners aud culture than his predecessor 
had been, for at tho end of hit* reign lie left the severe national 
party, the Pharisees, and passed over to their adversaries. Tho 
coins of John Ilyrcanus seem to reflect the various influences 
to which the prince himself was & objected. On tho ohiersu 
these pieces bear the Greek A wilh the legend beneath it, Jclio- 
kanan Hakkohen llayyadol Vvchebvr llujehudnn , “Johnnan tho 
High Friest and the {Senate of tho Jews." Thus tho Hebrew 
legend asserts the supremacy of the Sanhedrin ; but the A on tho 
obverso is the initial of the name of tho Seleucid king, Alexander 
Zebinas, and commemorates an alliance which was made between 
Alexander and Ilyrcanus. On the reverse of these coins aro two 
cornucopia), and this is a device copied from tho contemporary 
Seleucid coins. It first appears, wo bolievj, on the pieces of this 
same Alexander Zebiuns. During the days of John’s successor, 
Judas Aristobulus, tho same types continue ; but towards the end 
of the reign of Alexander Janmeus, wo have a further evidence 
of a Grcecizing tendency on the- part of tho Asmonocan princes — 
which, by the way, is also suggested by such names as Aristobulus 
and Alexander — in the introduction of u complete Greek legend on 
the reversos of the coins namely, BacnAcW 'AAtf di/fym/. In the 
coins of this reign we distinguish, moreover, two Seleucid types, 
iho anchor and the double cornucopia). 

With the accession of tho ldumocun house the sovereignty really 
passed awav from the Jews. TIcrod was never acknowledged ns u 
Jew, and though he rebuilt the Temple with great splendour, he 
defiled it in the eyes of the orthodox by fixing up a brazen cu^le 
in the porch. Moreover, he introduced the circus and various 
heathenish celebrations. We need not, therefore, be surprised to 
find that his coins, and those of his successors, are less Jewish and 
more distinctly Greek in type and legend than even the later coins 
of .the preceding dynasty. Herod introduced tlio Macedonian 
shield and helmet upon his money. Most of his successors recurred 
to the older Seleucid types of the anchor and the cornucopia:. Tlio * 
legends on the money of this dynasty aro always in Greek. 

Among the most interesting of the whole series of Jewish coins 
are the pieces which were struck during the two revolts. The 
types of the coins in these two series are frequently ropeated, and 
inis circumstance makes it a matter of some difficulty to class them 
in their proper sequence. It has been already said that in these 
coins of the revolts a silver issue once more appears. We return, 
in fact, for a short time to a coinage which is, in the true sense of 
the word, Jewish, and not, like the preceding issues, only struck in 
Judea. The 44 Year of the Redemption of Israel,” " Delivorauce 
of Zion,” 44 The Deliverance of Jerusalem,” 44 Year of the Deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem,” are the usual legends, written, of course, in 
Hebrew, no longer in Greek. The types are the symbolic vine-leaf 
f or bunch of grapes, or a palm-tree, tho beautiful gate of the Temple, 
a lyre or a vase ; shortly after the suppression of the First Revolt 
were issued the well-known 44 Judaea capta ” coins of Vespasian and 
of Titus* 


Mr. Madden hAs done his work with scholnrlike thoroughness, 
and has produced a book which will, we believe, long remain the 
locus dasskus of tho subject of Jewish numismatics. Seeing that 
so much research had to be gone through on the question with 
which he was directly concerned, we venture to think that he 
might with advantage have omitted those extra chaptero on the 
“ Invention of Coined Money ” and on 44 Writing ” with which 
he profaces his work. The question of the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet has not yet been satisfactorily se ttled. M. 
Lcnorinant has never completed bis promised work upon the 
subjoct ; and we may fairly suppose that he has givon up many of 
tho notions with which he started. Mr, Madden, we think, trusts 
too much to tho authority of Lenoruiant's published writings upon 
this question. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 

T 11E present volume appears in fulfilment of the promise given 
in the first issue of the Letters of Dickens to tho effect that 
moro letters were forthcoming ; and it contains nothing but letters, 
as the brio! narrative of tlio life of tho writer, which accom- 
panied tho former collection, was completed in it. The subjects 
of correspondence, ns befoie, are varied; somo are serious and 
important, others light and playful ; while a fow seem hardly 
deserving of tho pains that huvo bcon taken to preserve them. The 
letters addressed to Mr. Rusden, Clerk to the Ilouso of Parliament 
in Melbourne, may bo taken as representing tho same class of corre- 
spondence as that addressed to M. de Oerjut, of Lausanne, in the 
former volumes. Rolli recipients were at a distanco, and discus- 
sions and opinions on politics and ovents occur in them which 
would not be so suitable if scut to friends separated by a less wide 
interval of space aud time. Dickens and his correspondent at the 
antipodes never met; but much kindness was Hiiown by Mr. 
Rusden to tho two sons of Dickens who went to Australia, for 
which lie was always grateful. 

Some of the best ot the letters now printed aro those written 
to Professor Felton, an American friend of Dickens, which have 
already appeared in tho Atlantic Monthly Mayazine. A vein 
of pleasantry about oyster-eating iB to be found ' in them, which 
gives occasion to some of the happiest fun and humorous exagger- 
ation of the author of Pickwick. In a letter, dated in 1842, in 
the month of May — which, by tho way, is a month without an r 
in it, and therefore is appropriate for the discussion of the question 
put — Dickens wrote to know wlmt tho oyster-openers do when 
oysters aro not in season — “ Do they commit suicide in despuir, 
or wrench upon tight drawers and cupboards and hermetically- 
scaled bottles for practice Y Perhaps they arc dentists out 0/ the 
•Ulster season. Who knows?” In another place Mr. Felton is 
instructed in tho story ot the once famous Dando, who was known 
to have eaten twenty dozen at one sitting, and might have eaten 
forty if h:s personality and his habit of never paying, which had 
almost acquired tho right of a legal prescription, hud not dawned 
upon tlio terrified shopman. A graphic account of tho death of this 
heroic glutton is given —in the House of Correction— and how thoy 
buried him in the prison-yard, and paved his grave with oyster- 
shells. A Sam Weller of real life appears in one of tho lotters 
which Air. Felton was so lucky as to get, a sort of groom belonging 
to Dickens, who, having to announce to Iiih master tho approach of 
1111 interesting event, in his family, adds tho philosophic reflection, 

*■ Wot a mystery iL is I Wot a go is natur’! ” The serio-comic 
scene at a IuihtuJ, also described for the benefit of the Professor, is 
in e.sistibly droll, but must bo road at length to be duly enjoyed, in 
an amusing account of his favourite llruudsluirs— 44 our watering- 
place lie says, “Seven miles out are the Goodwill Sands, 
whence floating lights perpetually wink after dark ns if they were 
carrying on intrigues with the servants and tho North Foreland 
lighthouse is called “ a severe parsonic light which reproves the 
yuimg and giddy floaters and shires grimly out upon the sea.” 

lu adillerent strain are iho lotters to L:idy Kicking ton from 
Italy, in 1S44. Dickens bad been seeing the amphitheatre at 
Verona, and makes a good point of tho traces of their ring left at 
onu end of iho arena by a strolling Iroop of equestrian perlormers, 
who had been there some days boiore ; and looking down from the 
to] mi iK-t scat he compares the theatre to “ an immense straw hat 
... the rows ol seats representing tho different plaits of straw, 
and the arum tho inside of the crown.” Venice surpassed ex- 
pectation; Homo was full of interest; but Naples greatly dis- 
appointed Dickens. Yet he writes of Vesuvius that 44 it burns 
away in my thoughts, beside tho roaring waters of Niagara, and 
not a splash of the water extinguishes a spark of tho fire ; but 
there they go on, tumbling and flaming, night and day, each in 
its fullest glory.” From Paris, in 1847, ho writes of tho beautiful 
actress Huso Clulri, whom he saw in Clarissa Ilarlowe, and 
compares her death upon the stage with that of Macroady 
in Kiny Lear . Ho went to soo Victor Hugo, and describoB his 
house us tm a most ox tram di miry place, looking like an old curiosity 
shop, or the property room of somo gloomy, vast, old theatre.” 
Ilis wife was there also, and a little daughter. 44 {Sitting among 
old armour, and obi tapestry, and old coffers, and grim old chain 
and tables, and old canopies of state from old palaces, and old 
golden lions going to pluy at skittles with ponderous old golden 
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balia, they made a most romantic show, and looked like a chapter 
out of one of hie own books.” 

Other letters refer to matters of grave political And social in- 
terest, and opinions are given upon very important questions. The 
writer who described the abuses of the Fleet Prison, who invented 
the Immortal Mrs. Gamp, and who laid bore the iniquities of such 
•chools as Dotheboys Hall, cannot be said to have been without 
influence in dealing with many then existing abuses. But it must 
always remain « matter for controversy whether Dickens was more 
the pioneer or the follower of public opinion in the reforms he 
ventilated, either in his works of fiction or in more solemn and 
serious ways. His temperament was certainly not of a kind to 
qualify him to take a permanent and constant part in public or 
political life— at any rate, in concert with others. lie was too 
much disposed to stand aloof from, and not to sympathize with, 
movements in which ho did not himself lake a leading part. A 
characteristic instance of this tendency appoars in a letter to 
the* late Lord Lytton (then Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer), 
written from Devonshire Terraco on the famous April 10, 
1848. When all London was stirred to the heart, aud was 
making a magnificent display of loyalty and attachment to 
the cause of order and government, and when all classes wero 
enrolling themselves as extraordinary guardians of the public 
peace, Dickens could write— “ I have not been a special constablo 
myself to-day, thinking there was rather an epidemic in that wise 
abroad. 1 walked over and looked at the preparations without 
Any baggage, warrant, or affidavit.” And this sneer was launched 
against a grand exhibition of moral and physical strength, which 
saved the metropolis and the country at largo from the intended 
commencement of on insurrectionary movement, and which was 
of important service in restoring confidence to the Governments 
on the Continent of Europe. 

Several of the letters to Sir E. B. Lytton are full of the pre- 
parations for acting the play of Not ao Bad an We Seem, by 
Dickens and his amateur company, for the benefit of the then 
no wly- projected Guild of Literature and Art. Dickens throw him- 
self into the scheme with all the energy of bis nature when inte- 
rested in what he believed to be a good and righteous cause ; and 
the performances of the ploy were most successful, as they 
deserved to be, ul Devonshire House, at the llunover Square 
Booms, and at many places out of London. The plan for the 
regeneration and exaltation of literary workers waB believed in 
enthusiastically by its promoters. It wns “ entirely to change the 
status of the literary man in England, and make a revolution in 
his position, which no Government, no power ou earth but his 
own, could ever effect.” Later on, when the play was being per- 
formed in the provinces, DickenB writes “ I sincerely believe we 
have the hall at our feet, and may throw it up to the very Heaven 
of Heavens.” Alas for the vanity of human wishes, and the 
non-fulfilment of great expectations 1 The undertaking that was 
launched with so much zeal, whether from inherent faults, or 
from some want of practical wisdom in the councils of its 
founders, never reached the stage of getting into working order ; 
and it is said that its funds are .likely to be applied for the 
benefit of literary men through other channels, and not altogether 
under the conditions originally contemplated. 

The correspondence with Mr. VV. H. Wills is valuable as ex- 
hibiting Dickens as an editor in communication with the chief of 
his staff*. His kindly and conscientious dusiro to do the right thing 
in the best way is admirably shown, and there are delicious bits of 
frolic and humour which crop up among the business details. In 
1853 the question of national defence for England was much agitated, 
and how much common sense there is in the remarks of Dickens in 
referenoe to some hostile critic of what was being dope : — 

Surely he cannot, bo insensible to the fact that military preparations 
in England at this time means Defence. Woman, say* — , means 
Home, love, children, Mother. Doom he not find any protection for these 
things in a wise and moderate means of rieftmeu ; ami is not the union 
botween these things and them; means one of the most natural, significant, 
and plain in the world? 

In a latter to Henry F. Chorloy occur some excellent words of 
advice to speakers and lecturers in public : — “ Never let a sentence 
go for the thousandth port of an instant until the last word is 
out.” And, Again : — " A spoken sentence will never rim alone in 
all its life, ana is never to bo trusted to itsolf, in its most insig- 
nificant Member. See it icdl out — with the voice— and the part 
of the audience is made surprisingly easier.” How much, indeed, 
might the woes of long-suffering audiences who have to hear 
■speakers pretending to speak, and who cannot speak, be diminished 
if every one who has ever to lilt up his voice in public would pay 
some little attention towards learning the simple elements for 
'success which iet)uire to be remembered ! Dickens in his hints to 
Chorley yvas not preaching what he did not himself practise, for 
his voice in acting, and in bis public readings, if sometimes a little 
hard, was Always telling, and was distinctly audible in the re- 
motest part of tne largest halls. 

’ In hiVcottnsels to authors, young or experienced, Dickens was 
always careful and considerate — to an extent surprising in a man 
of bis many engagements, and who was always doing his own 
JWork under heavy pressure. His sympathy with all literary 
labourOrs was deep and unfeigned, and he spared no pains in 
Affording assistance when he thought it was wanted and deserved. 
A letter in 1866 to an anonymous lady should be read by all aspi- 
rants to literary fame or employment. He points out the common 
mistake of supposing that there are impenetrable barriers against 
so-called M outsiders,” and " charmed circles” to which admission 


can only, be obtained by favour, pnd -adds X kaci'f Jkpat ypjr* 
one who can write what is suitable to* the. requirements of myown 
journal, for instance, is a pemoh I ami heartily glad to disomy/ 
and do not very often find.” He concludes with thewboloeoiao' 
observation, “I do not regard successful fiction A8A thiiig to M 
achieved in ( leisure moments ’ and this is obviously in reply to* 
some suggestion made byhis correspondent. One maywoadbr 
how much of the stock-in-trade in fiction of the ommlating 
libraries is written in “ leisure moments” ; and, on the whole, one 
may perhaps safely come to the conclusion that much, or most, of 
it is so written. ' 

Later onwards the remarks on Fechter's acting are valuable 14 \ 
contributions to dramatic criticism, although all may not agree s 
with Dickons in thinking that he was equal to Macready in T he 
Lady of byoyie, and the observation that there was obviously a 
grout interest in seeing a Frenchman play the part is unworthy Of 
the writer. If it were true, the whole play, in which all the cha- 
racters are French, and the scene of which is laid in France, 
would have been better if all the parts had been played by French- 
men, who would only have been known as such ny their sharing 
Fech tor’s own imperfect pronunciation of English. 

Writing to Mr. liusdon in 1869, Dickens made a sort of pro- 
phecy which is worth quoting at the present time 

Tlx* general feeling in England is a desire to got the Irish Church out of 
the way of many social reforms. ... I do not believe myself that agrarian 
Ireland is to be pacified by any such means, or can have it got out of Its mis- 
taken head that the land is of right the peasantry’s ; and that every man 
who owhb land has stolen it, and is therefore to be shot. 

Another prediction made in the same year, of the approaching 
extinction of the Mormons, although at one time it seemed likely 
to ho verified, now unfortunately appears not to be so certain of ful- 
filment. The degrading phase of a degenerating civilization which 
they exhibit still flourishes, nor iB it easy to foresee, at this 
moment, how their pernicious and abominable career can be 
checked. 


TTIE OLD FACTOKY.* 

LTHOUGH Mr. Wes tail’s book would obviously never have 
been written but for the example set him in Haworth'*, we 
have no intention of reproaching him on that account. It needs 
muBt be that imitations appear, and when they are readable there 
is no necessity to be exacting in requiring originality. Now The Old 
Factory iB decidedly a readablo book. We say “ hook,” because we 
have our doubts how far it is entitled to bo called a novel. In 
Bpite of a more than sufficiently common practice to the contrary, 
a novel is generally supposed to require a plot,' or at least a 
coherent story, and The Old Factory is nearly destitute of any- 
thing of the kind. There is a story in the three volumes, but itw 
very far from filling them. It is a common thing enough for the 
plot of a three-volume novel to prove unable to stretch over all 
of thorn ; hut, &b a rule, it is to be found in the first and the be- 
ginning of the second ; whereas in The Old Factory it begins Bome- 
wliat after the usual place of ending. More than the first half of 
the work is occupied with preliminaries. We do not remember 
ever to have come across any book which is written so much on 
what may bo called the method of harking bock. That a writer, 
having drawn ns an interesting miee en achic, should go back some 
way to show how it was produced is a thing allowable and warranted 
by good oxamples ; but ho must not do it three times over, as Mr. 
Westall docs. Having given us a picture of the hero about to 
start for school, he goes back to show us how he came to be going, 
and then, after the history of various things which happened at 
tbo time, goes further back still to show us how the hero 
ever come to be at all. We conclude that the boy about to 
go to school must take rank as the hero ; for it is his marriage 
which forms the subject of what plot The Old Factory has, and 
which makes the proper happy ending for the third volume. We 
decidedly prefer that part of the book which is anterior to the 
plot. It is full of sketches of the old and evil days of Lancashire 
weaving, when the new machines were just coming in, to the ruin 
of the old hand-weavers, and had not yet made the fortune of the 
new race of masters while improving the condition of their men. 

AJr. Westall begins with n description of the home of hie hero. 
Frank Blackthorno. Frank is the son of “a manufacturer of the 
old school,” Adam Blackthorne, a well-drawn and interesting 
character, whose fife, home, and works are described* in a fidriy 
vivid manner. But, as the author goes back Several chapters 
further on for the purpose of bringing Adam Blackthorne up to 
date, we will follow his method, and confine ourselves at present 
to this stage in the fortunes of the bod. Frank has just passed 
through the not uncommon experience of spending severed yearn at 
a private school and learning nothing. The author stops to give 
us an account of this school "of toe old sort”; but it contains 
nothing more remarkable than an indolent master, who wdfae up 
at intervals to a sense of his duties, and caned his pupils soundly au 
round. Allowing for a diminished use of the cane, tigs sort of 
school is not so old as Mr. Westall seems to think. However. 
Frank is now about to start for a new one, which is not imimd 
to prove much more satisfactory, and "Yorkshire Joe * is y ‘ 
to take him. This gives Mr. Westall a chance of doing \ 
what he does best— sketch a type of North«Oountry workman, 
and give a picture of old-woriq life. Yorkshire Joe is gene ral 

* The Old Factory: a Lancmhirt Story . By William Wastafi, Author 
of “ Larry Lohengrin,” 8 c c. London : Tinsley Brothers. 288s. * 
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.handy man in Adam Blqckthonie’s Old Factory — a wiry Yorkshire- 
( man who dan turn hits hand, to nearly anything from driving a 
■ cart to mending a wall) who does lua work well jpid with fidelity 
to his master, but irunable to resist the Attractions of a vile com- 
pound known as “ buttered gin .” Blackthorn© trusts him because 
Joe never drinks anybody’s money but bis own, and, however 
drunk, can always bring the cart ‘home. On this occasion, his 
master thinks he can be trusted to take Frank to school, for his 
pocket is empty, and only just as much as will cover the neces- 
sary expenses is given him for the journoy. The journey to 
w( the school across a country covered with snow is well described, 
p and tire author makes Joe the mouthpiece for little sketches of 
the- pinched and povorty-stricken hand- weavers of the day whicli 
have some merit, and, what is far from being the case with much 
in the Old Factory, a direct bearing on tho story. Adam lJhick- 
thomeisfar from being popular in the country. Ho is a hard 
man, ruling bis workmen with a hand of iron, mid oagor to welcome 
the new machinery which the hand-weavers look upon as their 
natural enemy. It is just in tho evil times of tho Luddites, and 
Blaekthorneb factory is marked for wrecking. By an accident, 
tho manufacturer is in considerable danger of fnllin? a victim to 
the hatred of his people before his mill is attacked. In tho 
very second chapter he has thrown a workman out of his 
house when the man came to ask for certain wages which 
Blackthorne had confiscated for some dereliction of duty. On 
the night on which his son has left homo tho manufacturer has 
beoome impatient at Joes delay in returning, and goes out to look 
for him. lie is scon by “ Little Fourteen, * tho man ho has so 
roughly got rid of, and immediately pursued by him and several 
halt-drunken companions. The men are resolved on treating him 
iu the manner which still distinguishes Lancashire, and punish- 
ing him with their clogs, and although Black thorne’s great 
strength and coolness enable him to hold his ground, and 
even to dispose of two ol‘ bis assailants, he is in serious danger 
when the belated Joe turns up and saves him. Fortumituly 
for his master, the Yurkshiremun has got drunk on a tip given 
him by Frank’s new schoolmaster, and has then slept oil’ his 
“ buttered gin ” and “ fettled ale ” in a barn where he has over- 
heard a body of Luddites arranging to wreck his master’s mill. 
Joe hurries homo with the news, and arrives just in tho nick 
of time. The preparations for the attack on tho mill, the 
sketches of the Luddite leaders, Bearden and Grindleton, and the 
result of the fight at the mill, which is effectively defended by 
Blackthorne, make some interesting chapters. Tho meeting of the 
Luddites and the speech of Long Fetor fro’ Whitworth make an 
episode which is considerably belter than most of the author’s 
very numerous digressions. The method of defence, however, 
which Blackthorne adopts at the suggestion of his partner Basel, 
strikes us as being a tritin fantastic. Dummies dressed up as sol- 
diers, steam-pipes turned into cannon, and the turning on of tho 
water-pipes, would scarcely have frightened the Luddites. 

Having consigned Frank to the new private school, whore 
he is to go on learning nothing, unless an efficient spoil for 
raising the devil be allowed to count us something, and beaten 
the Luddites off from the Old Factory, tho author goes back 
many yearA to account for Adam Blackthorne h possession of that 
building, and to give tho history of his wooing and winning of 
Bachel Orme. his wife. Tho chaplors whicli nro devoted to this 
form by far the best part of tho three voluinoa. Willi the help of a 
little of what precedes them, and tho suppression of Mr. Frank a 
poor love story which follows them, they would make a pleasant 
uttle tale of far higher artistic value than tho three volumes of The 
Old Factory, The history of Adam Blackthorne is not written 
either with power or with any considerable originality ; but it is an 
agreeable and credible picture of a stamp of man always com- 
mon enough in England, but never seen to such perfection as in 
the North country during the first half of this century. Adam 
Blackthorne is a thoroughly sell-made man. lie comes of a strong 
wholesome stock of yeomen and weavers, all trained to bo frugal 
and laborious, and equally able to drive the plough or the loom. 
The nature of their work gave them a width of training unknown 
among the mere handicraftsmen of the great cities of to-day. 
Their independence gave them a certain pride, infinitely more 
healthy than the modem class hatred of workmen to employer. 
A dam fin ds himself at the age of twenty left penniless by the 
death of his father. The little property of the family is just 
enough to secure the widow a small annuity, and Adam is loft to 
push his way in the world with “ a pair of stal worth arms And 
mob conform,” under the guidance of a good clear head, in which 
Ohm of money does not interfere with an instinct for doing good 
workibr the work’s sake. His hard-earned knowledge of what 
, weaving is gets him a place as “ putter out/’ uudor a Mr. 
me, and his sagacity in checking the weavers’ trick of taking 
aw* yarn, known as “mooter,” makes him a valuable 
servant. On his master’s death Adam, acting by the advice 
of one Paid Hogget, a spinner of the old illiterate stamp 
who made big fortunes by judicious rule of thumb, starts out 
as manufacturer on his own account with what little savings he 
has, and the confidence the spinners have in his brains and in- 
tegrity. The fight is hard ; but, by incessant toil, and doing three 
as much' with his own hands as any of his men, Adam works 
his way to success. Like most men who have risen from the ranks, 
he is hard to his men, thinking his duty to them done when he 
pays their wages, and not unwilling to busk up his hard words with 
herd blows. \Vhen he is fairly on the road to success Adam very 
natality marries, and the history of his courtship makes a very 


pleasant little idyl. With what- is only a very superficial incon- 
sistency with his rough naturo, he chooses his wife tot her beauty 
and tho charm of her character. The author has very properly 
connected Blackthorne’* one romance with the one element of senti- 
ment and tenderness which softened the rough money-getting 
Northern life, liochel Orme is the niece of a shining light of the 
religious world of Lancashire, one Nancy Cooper, a “painful 
woman/* much troubled about her soul and the souls of her neigh- 
bours, but shrewd in the honest getting of money, and the putting 
of it out in safe mortgages. Tho story of tho loves of Rachel and 
Adam is told with feeling and some humour: She has been 
brought up to believe that all human love is an ottbneo to God, 
after tho manner of many religious sects which look harder and 
narrower than they are. Iler love causes her many tears and search- 
ings of heart. As for Adam, ho is troubled with no such doubt- 
ing, but goes gallantly forward, thrashing a big blacksmith who is 
rude to Rachel, and enduring many sermons that ho may see her and 
overcome the very probable opposition of Nancy Cooper to her niece s 
marriage with so worldly a young man. Of course Nancy is con- 
quered, and is finally so far won over by Adam that when, years 
after his marriage, a chauce is ottered him of buying “ Tho Old 
Factory,” she finds the capital and starts him fairly on tho road 
to fortune. A fortunate meeting with n M. Basel, a Swiss 
chemist, who becomes his partner, doos the rest, and Adam 
becomes ft very wealthy man. Hero, however, tho really meri- 
torious part of the hook ends. A woman like Rachel, with 
her high and earnest tense of duty, and so strong a man as 
Adam, should havo been tho parents of a race worthy of them ; 
hut, alas ! that is very far from being the case. Perhaps it may bo 
Mr. West all’s irony which gave them such children as the weak snob 
Frank and his sellish sister, who are both mere shadows as com- 
pared with their parents: but we fear it is only fatiguo and tho 
dreary houso of having to make bricks without straw which comes 
of the tyrannical law of tho throe volumes. YVkon we say that 
M. Basel has a fair daughter, aud that there is a designing young 
person with views on Frank, and a great deal of law lor the 
accuracy of which wo should bo sorry to vouch, wo havo said 
enough to show wlmt the nature of the plot of The Old Factory is 
when the author at last unfortunately gets to it. It is only fair to 
say, however, that little sketches of Lancashire life, which are 
what the author is strongest in, nro to be found, though in 
diminished numbers, oven to the end. 


SH A DIP'S ASPECTS OF POETRY.* 

T IIE somewhat miscellaneous character of these “Aspects’ needs 
no defence to those who are acquainted with tho conditions 
of that curiously rogul atod Professorship, the Chair of Poetry at. 
Oxford; and Professor Sliairp very properly gives the necessary 
information in his preface to those who do not know them. The 
Professor holds his uttico for flu? yours, on the terms of giving one 
lecture a term. This cannot ho said to bo a very heavy tax on 
him, inasmuch as it amounts to but iiftoen lectures in all, or 
twenty if the nominal, instead of the real, number .of terms is 
observed — u point on which we are not certain. But the distri- 
but ion of the course (if course it may he called) makes it by no 
means easy to observe anything like continuity in it. It- has 
ulten been suggested that it would he iu every way better if tho 
conditions wore altered, say, to the giving of three courses, of eight 
or tea lectures oach, in alternate years, which would give nil 
undergraduates a fair opportunity of listening to the wisdom of the 
Professor, and would at the same time give the Professor an in- 
ducement to attack subjects of bulk and consequence. However, 
a man can hut deal with things us he finds them ; and the result 
has been that for many years tho Professorship of Poetry, though 
it has— especially during Mr. Matthew Arnold’s tenure of it— 
givon occasion to many interesting essays and disquisitions of a 
fragmentary kind, has not produced any one course worthy of tho 
name as a solid and durable contribution of size and weight to 
English (esthetics. The contents of this volume ore made more 
miscellaneous still by the incorporation of some papers which wei*e 
not written as Oxford lectures at all, but as ordinary magazine 
essays. Thus, of tho fifteen chapters of which the book 
consists, five only deal with what may perhaps be con- 
sidered tho most legitimate subject of a Professor of Pootry — 
the aspects of the Art in a general sense. These Are re- 
spectively entitled “ Tho Province of Poetry,” “ Criticism, and 
Creation,” “ Tho Spiritual Side of Poetry,” “ The Poet os a Re- 
vealer,” and “ Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry.” Their 
general tenor may be anticipated by those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Shairp’s usual attitude towards things poetic. That atti- 
tude may perhaps best bo detinod by saying that it is antagonistic 
to any strict definition of poetry, that it disposes the Professor to 
give more Attention to matter than to form, and to resist any 
attempt to analyse the poetic charm. There is no need to enter 
into the controversies which become almost 'inevitable when sub- 
jects such as this are discussed. Professor Shairp is all the more 
entitled to state his opinions in tliAt they are by no moanB tho 
most popular or generally held nowadays, and are equally remote 
from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s rigid limitations of the poet to “ life " 
and “conduct,” and from the material liberty and formal re- 
strictions imposed by the art-for-art school. Speaking generally, 

* Aipccis of Poetry, By J. C. Shairp. Oxford: Clarendon Trass. 
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Professor Shairp’a criticism of abstract poetry is that of a man 
who admires Wordsworth and Scott above all other poets, and 
who»e dicta in relation to poetry are seldom free from conscious or 
unconscious referenco to one or other of his favourites. 

Hie miscellaneous essays which follow are, os might perhaps be 
expected in the caso of a critic who takes this point of view, of 
wider interest. There are two on Mr. Oarlyle and Cardinal 
Newuian which have to smuggle themselves in under the sub-title 
of “ Prose Poets/’ and which might perhaps have been better re- 
served for a volume devoted, liot to poetry, but to the Belles 
Lettres in general. One on Virgil, one on Bums, one on 
Shelley, two on the Poetry of the Highlands, with special re- 
ference to Ossian and Duncan Ban MacIntyre, two on Words- 
worth ( 44 The Three Yarrows” and 41 Tno White Doe of 
Rylstone”), and one on Scott, complete tho list. Of those, 
critically speaking, tbo essay on Scott is tho best, and tho essay on 
Shelley "the worst. For it follows, from Professor Shairp's general 
attitude as to poetry, that ho is n capital judge of what he likes, 
but a bad judgo of what he does not like or does not understand. 
Many foolish things have been said lately about Shelley in the 
way of exaggerated praise. But the exaggeration which comes 
from over-appreciation, if it be more tedious, is not likely to go 
SO far wrong ns the exaggeration which comes from failure to 
understand. Much of what Mr. Shairp says about Shelley recalls 
the amazing statement in his book on Burns, in tho English Men of 
Letters series, to the effect that the Jolly Beggars, one of 
the finest things of its kind in English, Is “ decidedly - offen- 
sive,” Mr. Shairp does not like the morals of Burns, and ho 
does not like the religious opinions of Shelley, and no doubt he 
oonld give excellent reasons for disliking both. But, while 
patriotism almost makes him forgive Bums, no such redeeming 
influence seems to come in to the help of Shelley, and therefore 
the judgment delivered is somewhat inadequate. On tho other 
hand, the essay on Scott, though there is some fault to ho found 
with the title, 44 The Homeric Spirit in Scott," is very satisfactory to 
read. The writer knows his subject thoroughly ; he is enthusiastic 
about it, and he haB the great advantage of speaking on it in 
succession to some other critics who have not known it and have 
not been enthusiastic about it. The two essays on Wordsworth 
would, we fear, be dismissed by Mr. Matthew Arnold as 44 by a 
Wordsworthian,” and there would be some justice in tho attribu- 
tion. But 44 The Three Yarrows," at least, is n capital essay, 
written from the heart, not without fair assistance on tho part of 
the head. That on Virgil may be recommended ns putting the case 
for a poet who is not a great favourite with some professed 
critics of poetry, earnestly and without the affectation of language 
which characterizes another Virgilian essay referred to by Mr. 
Shairp in rather excessive terms of praise— that of Mr. F. W. II . 
Myers. As ofteu happens, however, this very excess is in- 
teresting, because it hIiows tho object which tho eulogist has 
proposed to himself, though, of course, it shows it quite unconsci- 
ously. 44 The Essay,” says Professor Shairp, “ is the work of ono 
who has seen more clearly and felt more vividly than others have 
done the peculiar excellence of Virgil, and who lougs to make 
others see and feel it." This is evidently the standard which tho 
Professor has proposed to himself in his own critical lucubrations. 
He is hortatory and expository rather than didactic, a preacher 
rather than a professor. 

From this point of view, however, we are inclined to think 
that the moBt interesting essays in the bonk are the pair on 
Highland Poetry. They have, of course, the great advantage of 
comparative novelty of subject, and of consequent freedom from 
the operation of La Bruy&re's words, 14 tout esl dit, et Ton viont 
trop tard.” TheOssianic controversy has been buri&d long enough 
to make the digging up of its bones not merely an inoffensive, 
but a positively interesting, archaeological exhibition. Of the 
minor Gaelic poets few Englishmen know anything, and hardly 
any Englishmen very much. With the natural unreasonableness 
of human beings, wo are incliued to {^rumble at Professor Shairp 
for not having given us more, when it would be more proper to 
thank him for having given us what he 1ms. The tusk is one of 
those for which, as we have said, he is specially qualined. Ho has 
knowledge, and he has a patriotic enthusiasm which will always 
carry a Scotchman— let no one infer that wo think Scotch 
patriotism must necessarily include things Gaelic— further than any- 
thin g else. Besides, there is something peculiar in the subject- 
matter which exactly suits Professor Shairp s ideal of poetry. 
The Gaelic poets of the past do not distract him between 
admiration of their form and dislike of their matter, as do 
Shelley, and in part Burns. Thoir vague romanticism, their 
descriptions of nature, their simplicity of thoughL and feeling, 
are positrfely attractive to him. Perhaps ho is too conlideut 
on the subject of Ossian, but that is a very diflicult matter 
to enter upon. Jf Mr. Shairp himself, with liis knowledge of 
the language, humbly hopes for a Gaelic Bentley or Person " 
to settle the question, how shall critics who do not pretend to 
acquaintance with that ancient tongue (of which, to use the 
words of a cautious Gael, Adam “ rnucht have had u few worts, ’ 
even if he did not talk it exclusively) rush in f The only answer 
to this is, that tho Gaelic Bentleys and Persons have hitherto 
Meed to differ so completely that it seems as if the question, j 
after all, were rather one of scholarship in the wider sense than 
of mere parLicularisl philology. To the. discussion of the question 
' in this wider sense Professor Shairp has raado a contribution of 
by no means small importance. His own conclusion is that there 
i% or was, a body of Ossianic poetry, not necessarily identical, 


much less coextensive, with M&ophenon’s work, which belonged to • 
a 44 time far back beyond the medtoval age,” whether there ever 
was a single bodily Ossian of not. As to M^lphsrson^s work itself, . 
he seems chiefly to rely on its coincidence of feeling and expresifea 
with undoubted work of much greater antiquity* Bat this ami- . 
mont seems somewhat to overlook the fact that a forger, unless 
utterly ignorant of his subject (which no one pretends that 
Macpherson was), would naturally aim at this coincidence. 

More interesting still is the essay on Duncan Ban MacIntyre,, 
the Gaelic poet, whose life covered tne last three-quarters of tfag. 
eighteenth century and more than the first decade of this, whofe X 
work is, unquestionably genuine, of high merit as poetry, and ' 
particularly attractive as celebrating the older and more primitive 
Highland life which was usual before the introduction of large 
sheep-farming. It is rather comical when one remembers the in- 
dignant protests against deer and deer forests which are usual 
with a certain class' of politicians nowadays to find this unpreju- 
diced and simple witness regarding and describing the sheep, and 1 
not the deer, as the devastator of the Highlands. When Duncan 
Ban first knew his beloved Black Mount, the mode of life of the 
inhabitants of tho district seems to have been very much like that 
of Norwegian poasants. The crofters kept their few sheep and 
cattle in tho valleys during all the year but the height of summer, 
when they drove ibem up to setters on the BenB. These, for the 
greater part of the year, were given up to the deer and the roe, 
tho grouse and the blackcock. According to Duncan, the in- 
vasion of tho sheep was fatal alike to man and to game, and, 
more than all, to ihu wood which clothed the hills. It seems 
really not impossible that this denudation may have had some- 
thing to do with the impoverishment of the soil, which is alleged 
to make a thicker population than at present impossible. But, 
however this may be, Duncan seems to be a good witness to the 
effect that grouse and deer were not incompatible with Highland- 
men. Ilia chief workB, as given here by Mr. Shairp in specimen 
translations, seem to be rapturous descriptions of the mountains 
which ho haunted (for he was long forester to both the great 
chieftains of tbe House of Campbell), of the birds and beasts 
that inhabited them, tho woods and grasses that clothed them, the 
very winds that blew over them. Nowhere, perhaps, is a simpler, 
ns well as a more enthusiastic, delight in nature to be found ; and 
the poems quoted certainly bear out Mr. Shairp's denunciation of 
44 tho modern doctrine that enthusiasm for nature is necessarily a 
late growth." It is true that no one who possessed the slightest 
acquaintance with medico val poetry could hold thiB view, which 
is a natural result of confining poetical study to modern poetry 
uud to the classical languages. Professor Shairp’s excursion into 
Guolic has provided him with the tertium quid necessary to save 
him from the error. 


SPOUT IN THE CRIMEA AND CAUCASUS.* 


M R. PI IT LL IPS- WOLLEY’S account of his adventures in 
tho Crimea and Caucasus has merits which are by no moans 
common in sporting narratives. Tho author has, on the one 
hand, refrained from attempting too elaborate a style, and never 
tries line writing or indulges in tho detestable practice of word- 
painting ; nnd, on the other, he has avoided the affected jocosity, 
the aff ected familiarity , tho vulgarity, and tho slang which so often 
mark the sporting writer. lie tells bis story simply, but by no 
means weakly, and brings the scenes ho describes boiore his readers 
with a puwer which might bo envied by many of those whose 
calling it is to give graphic descriptions of places and things. 
Then, in addition to being well written, his book possesses tlie 
supremo nnd rare merit of truthfulness. From most hunters’ narra- 
tives it would appear that the writers nover miss. The 44 coons” 
would always come down to them if they were wise 44 coons.” 
But Mr. Phillips- VVolley makes no pretence to that deadly 
skill which, on paper at least, the destroyers of big game always 
seem to possess. He is not in the least afraid to record that 
ho rnfrsed, and sometimes that he missed clean. Few men 
would have the courage to recount, ns he does at p. 102, how 
he had a really good chance at a wild boar, but did not touch 
tho .animal, or, iudecd, to speak of several other misses mentioned 
•in the book. But Mr. Phillips- Wolley is evidently bent on avoid- 
ing ono great vice of travellers, nnd adhering absolutely to fact, 
even when it puts him in a rather ludicrous light. Thus in 
one place he describes very fully how, in the dijifcba of the 
forest, be shot in the most Approved fashion what he imagined 
to be a splendid wild boar, and then discovered that he had 
simply slaughtered a large pig belonging to the man he was 
staying with ; in another how, aflor careful observation, he all 
but shut hiB own servant; in another how his dry-plate photo- 
graphy failed so completely as to moke him seem wolully foolish 
in the eyes of the Caucasians, who expected marvellous pictures. 
These and other anecdotes in which Mr. PMllips-WoUey shows 
perfect willingness to raise a laugh against himself have the merit 
of At once amusing the reader and inspiring him with perfect belief 
in the author ; and when he tells of a successful hunting adventure, 
or of the utter discomfiture of an insolent Russian or Tartar, a 
pleasant confidence is felt that he is not departing one hair's- 
breadth from the truth 

If, however, Mr. PhilKps-eW alley’s book is in some respects h igh ly 
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satif&etOEv and well worth reading, it ie in othors decidedly 
dktap pkikg * Considering that he was Vioe-Oonaul at Kertqh, his 
ignorance or the Caucasus ia really surprising. lie is not even 
acquainted with the hooka which have of late been written about 
it.-/ He mentiona Mr. Freshfield, it ia true, but only to show that 
he has not read hie book, for he calla it “ The Frosty Caucasus/ 
which Shakspearian title Delongs to the narrative of travel written 
by Mr. F. 0 . Grove. Baron vonThielman’s book Mr. Philiips-Wolley 
does refer to, but it ia merely to quote one of the few inaccurate 
remarks in that generally accurate work. Of Captain Telfer’a 

• learned and elaborate work on Transcaucasia aud Mr. Grove's book 
pMiSpparently knows nothing. It ia not a little strange that he should 
'have lived comparatively close to the Caucasus, have travelled in 

the Caucasus, and written about it, without having tried to learn 
what other travellers had done ; and he shows scant respect for 
readers when he refers to Mr. Freshfield’s narrative without having 
read it. As has been said, he givea.it the wrong title, aud he 
speaks of it as if in 1878 it had only been a short timo before the 
world. The Central Caucasus and iashan was published in 1869. 
By a casual glance apparently at a work which he would have done 
well to study carefully, Mr. Philiips-Wolley became acquainted with 
a passage which partly induced him to go to the Caucasus. This 
was the rather unfortunate passage in which Mr. Freahfield 
observed that almost the only game he saw in the Caucasus 
were two tame bears in a Tscherkess village. Mr. Philiips-Wolley 
determined to go and see for himself wliat game there was, and he 
seems to think that he ought to dispel the erroneous impression 
which Mr. Freshfield's words of twelve years ago were likoly to 
cause. If he had carried his studies beyond one glance at one 
book, he would have seon that Mr. Grove, who wrote in 1875, wai- 
st some pains to draw attention to the opportunities for sport in 
the Caucasus, and that he spoke of one great forost region at pre- 
sent visited only by a few hunters from the Upper Baksan, which 
is probably rich in many kinds of game. To his having read little 
or nothing about the country he visited is probably dun the singular 
want of enterprise as a traveller of which Mr. Phillips-Wolley’s nar- 
rative gives evidence. In a sluggish, luxurious, or timid traveller this 
would not be surprising ; but it is surprising in Mr. Philiips-Wolley, 
who is evidently a man of no common courage and resolution, and 
nobly indifferent to hardship. Of course his object was sport, and 
not exploration : but he could easily have combined both, instead 
of lingering, as he did, on tho borders of one of the most interesting 
countries in the world without muking any attempt to penetrate 
into the interior. Had ho taken the trouble to acquire a little 
more knowledge of it, ho probably would have been lired with 
a traveller’s ardour, which he could well have satisfied without in 
the least neglecting sport, and would have produced a vory 
different record of travel, as ho certainly had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for exploring the great range. * Two journeys to it are 
described in his book, which is at once so pleasing and so de- 
ficient. It begins with an account of sport in the Crimea, and 
near Ekaterinodar, on tho Lower Kuban, and the writer then pro- 
ceeds to tell of a hunting trip to the Cuucasus, which ho made in 
1876. After going to Parnan And the town just mentioned, he 
made bis way to Duapse, or Tuapse, on tho coast of the Black 
Sea. having on the journey a rather grave adventure, not, indeod, 
with tho wild beasts ho bad come to slay, tut with a creature 
about on a par with them. He had for awhile a Russian cavalry 
officer for companion, and this worthy, having drunk too much of 
that very filthy liquor vodka, thought lit to l>elmve with insolence to 
the Englishman. Undeterred by the enormous odds ngainst him, 
in case the servants should take their master s side, Mr. Philiips- 
Wolley seized tho ruffian, and gave him a correction which would 
probably be best described by the words Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
loved so well, though Mr. Philiips-Wolley is content euphemis- 
tically to call it a “ snaking." The Russian was effectually cowed, 
and nis servants made no attempt to molest the formidable 
Vice-Consul, who went on his way unharmed. 

After a short stay at Duapse he sought sport at various places 
on the coast, finding a fair umount of game, but Certainly not 
more than might be expected considering how few inhabitants 
there are. It may not be superfluous to point out that Mr. Philiips- 
Wolley was on the sea-coast of Circassia properly so called, and 
that it wa6 from this district, and from Abkbasia, which lies to tho 
south of it, that the great deportation of natives took place. 
A most interesting journey might probably be made from the sea- 
coaat of Circassia across the chain west of Elbruz to tho waters of 
the Upper Kuban and the Karatchai country. Thence tho 
south might be reached by the Nakhar or the Nakra Posb. Abun- 
dance of sport would, in all likelihood, be found en route . The 
idea, however, of attempting exploration for which he was so 
well qualified never seems to hayp occurred to Mr. Philiips-Wolley. 
Unable to see anything in the country except its capacity for pro- 
ducing game, he stayed long at one miserable station after Another, 
enduring with stoical cheerfulness discomfort that could hardly be 
surpasied. He had an exciting adventure with a bear, and wounded 
onoe in the dark an animal which he believed to be a leopard. On 
the whole, however, the sport, though good, does not seem to have 
been remarkable; and, well as the author writes, the long story of 
his stay at shooting stations becomes a little tedious. At the begin- 
ning of winter he returned to Duapse, and went thence to Ekateri- 

* nodar, and from there home to Kertch, where, however, he stopped 
a very short time, soon taking steAmer for Soukhoum, Kaleh, and 
PotL At the first-named of these places he was in easy reach of a 
district which probably contains magnificent hunting grounds. He 
might have ascended the valley of the Kodor ana struck into the 


mighty forest which lies between its waters and those of the 
Upper Ingur, and then have descended from the Ingur Valley, or 
gone through Swaoethia and made his way to Kutais by tho 
Kion Valley. The latter journey would probably have been 
dangerous ; but to such a man as Mr. Philiips-Wolley this would 
have been an incitement rather than a drawback. In the forest he 
would have found large game in abundance; but, adventurous 
sportsman as he was, the idea of making auch a journoy never 
seems to have occurred to him, and he was content to travel tran- 
quilly from Soukhoum to Poti on board the steamer, where he 
encountered a certain Colonel G., who professed to have killed 
in this Abkhasian country game of all kinds, including the auroch, 
or wild bull. JNow the auroch is the Madame Benoiton of the 
Caucasus. It is always being talked of, but is never seen^ 
And the traveller invariably hears that, if he hAd only taken 
a different route, he would undoubtedly have found the auroch. 
Mr. PhillipB-Wolley, who, as we have said, is an eminently 
truthful writer, does not profess ever to have seen aurochs, or 
to have had any reason tor supposing he was near them s but 
a friend told him of a place where they were to be found, and 
Colonel G. had seen or shot them south of Elhrous. If Mr. 
Philiips-Wolley again goes to hunt in the Caucasus, we trust that 
he will endeavour to discover the aurochs, and we feel sure that 
he will find and slay them if anybody can ; but wo fear thftt the 
exasperating beasts will always be in the next valley but one. 

From Poti the author took the railway to Kutais and 
Tiflis, having in tho course of two journeyB managed to see 
as little of tne really interesting partB of tho Western Caucasus 
as was possible. From Tiflis, of which he gives an excel- 
lent description, he started for Lesghia and the Caspian; and, 
after passing through some dangerous districts, and narrowly 
escaping assassination in one village, be reached the Lesghian 
mountains ; but, though he was delighted with the honesty and 
hospitality of the Lesghians, he again showed the same strong* 
indifference as a traveller ; and, having got with much para 
and trouble to Lesghia, did not apparently see nearly so much 
of it as he might easily have done, being intent on nothing 
but shooting. Returning to the post-road, he journeyed through 
what appears to be a very dull country to Lenkoran, whioh 
seems from his account to be a dreary and uninteresting 
place. Thence he returned to Tiflis, and, after a second stay 
there, went to Poti bent on visiting again that Black Sea coast to 
which he was so fervently attached. He regained his old quarters, 
and had good sport with the wild boars ; but the bears left the 
seaside for the season just At the time when he arrived. He would 
have done well to have taken the hint which, returning good for 
evil, these intelligent animals gave him ; but, unfortunately, h* 
neglected it, and, staying too long on the coast, was caught by th# 
winter rains, and, owing to the rapid rise of tho rivers, had great 
ditliculties in reaching Duapse, where severe illnosa, due to con- 
stant exposure and wetting, attacked him. With a brief account 
of his Bufferings at Duapse, and of his return to Kertch, where he 
nearly died from diphtheria, his narrative ends. 

It is not unlikely to have many readers ; for, as we have said, it has 
merits which place it far above the average of huntera* stories. Asa 
book of travel, it iB disappointing ; and it is not a little tantalizing to 
find that a man who can describe so well should have been on the 
edge of a remarkable and little known country, and shonld not 
have cared to penetrate into it. Possibly, however, Mr. Philiips- 
Wolley will visit tho Caucasus Again, and in that case we trust 
thnt he will not disdain exploration which he will, we believe, find 
perfectly compatible with the destruction of animal life. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES.* ' 

T HIS work, according to the description that tho author gives 
of it on the title-page, ib a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-way Matters. To show still more strongly how far he 
has travelled outside of ordinary reading, he takes for a motto 
Poe’s lino, “ A quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore.” In 
his preface ho tells us that it Iias been his aim to “ comprise within 
the compass of a single volume a mass of curious, out-of-the-way 
information, acquired during years of labour and research from 
sources not easily accessible to general readers." His book, we 
fear, will be found more curious than his information ; for the 
hodge-podge that ho has made of scraps of knowledge And absurd 
blunders is not a little diverting. To enioy it thoroughly it must 
be read, for no extracts can fully Bbow the* strange medley. Mr. 
Edwards, we will do him the justice to admit, is far more accu- 
rate as a copier than many of his rivals. He works to a great 
extent with the scissors and pASte-pot, but for the most part he 
works carefully. He is not, nowever, happy in his selections ; for 
he does not know what is pure ignorance and what is lore; 
neither can he distinguish between the lore of the present day and 
that which, according to bis motto, is forgotten. When he cornea 
to manufacture his own information, then he too often hopelessly 
breaks down. Perhaps be knows the class for whom lie has com- 
piled his book. By 44 general readers M very likely he means those 
who scarcely read at ull. To such people a work of this character 
might be of the greatest value. At the modest price of twelve 
shillings and sixpence — nine and fourpence halfpenny, indeed, if 

• Words, Facts , and Phrases : a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the- Way Matters . By EHezer Edwards. London: Chatto A 
Windas. 188a. 
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flfemf Insist m bating the full discount— they can set up for life ss 
the oracle of their family, their tavern, or even of their village. A 
* page or two carefully studied overnight would supply them with 
nets enough to disturb their friends or their self hbours for at least 
the next twenty-four hours. After a few weeks of such reading 
they would leave the parish schoolmaster far behind, and would 
oven proas the parson hard. They would become a public nuisance, 
for no one is a more offensive member of society than be 
who goes shout armed with isolated facts as a mischievous boy 
is armed with a pocketful of peas. The man of facta, indeed, dis- 
turba all good talk by the constant pelting that he keeps up, even 
more than the boy disturbs the quiet of a room by rattling his 
missile# from outside against the window-panes. At the same 
time, no doubt, what may be to us a terror may elsewhere be a 
tenor mingled with admiration and even envy. How, for instance, 
would the company assembled in an inn parlour be amazed if the 
proud possessor or Mr. Edwards's Dictionary could point to an 
advertisement of Kinahan’s whisky hanging on the wall and in an 
off-hand way inform them why it was called L.L. We remember 
well how many years ago a dispute arose in a small club of working- 
men as to the right pronunciation of the word architect . Somo 
maintained that we ought to say arkitect, while others held that 
the first two syllables were sounded like the Scotch name Archie. 
•One of the disputants was the shoeblack in a neighbouring school. 
He, it was voted, should ask the schoolmaster to act as an 
umpire, whose decision was to be taken as final. Now, though 
this particular ward is not given by Mr. Edwards, yet there are 
many others whioh might well give rise to a question, not only as 
to their pronunciation, but also as to their meaning and derivation. 
How mood would the man be who, blessed with the possession 
of such an oracle of wisdom, could lay down the law as learnedly 
«• the tat teacher in the land 1 Newspapers are widely read, and 
in newspapers foreign words often are to be found. There mi$ht 
be a revolution in France, and a difference as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the word coup-dMat might load to a brawl in a tavern. 

Tam, plctate gravcm nc mentis si forts virura quern 

Canspexere, silent, arroctisque aurlbus adstant. 

In other wordq, if the owner of Words , Facts, and Phrases 
arrived* the room would be hashed, the matter laid before him ; 
and, while all pricked up their ears to catch his learned decision, 
he would give aa a decision not to be disputed that they must all 
cay koo-day-tah. In almost countless errors would he be able 
to set them right. Elizabethan , it would Becm, is commonly pro- 
nounced as if It were a word of six syllables. 41 It is,” writes our 
author , u properly E-liz-a-be-than— not E-liz-a-be-fAt-an.” In like 
manner we are taught to say bo-na fi-de in four syllables, and not 
bond fide in only three. If, anxious to make a parade of classicid 
lore, we should talk of otium cum rftymtofo— tho meaning of which 
is explained — we must also remember to say dig-ni-ta-te. In alto 
rilievo, the word riltevo must be pronounced ree-le-ay-vo % The 
termination oid forms two syllables ; thus we must say cn-e-rcwd, 
rbom-Ao-tf. 

Aa to the meanings of words, many widespread errors are set 
right* Thus “ the word News,” writes Mr. Edwards, “ is commouly 
believed to be formed of the initial letters of the names of the four 
points. If, however, this be the case,” he adds, “ it is 
difficult to understand how the synonymous foreign words nova 
and nouveUee, which are spelt in a totally different manner, can 
mean the tame thing. 91 News, therefore, is not what is blown to 
oa from north, east, west, and south. Neither, we might add, are 
wens swellings that come from the west, east, north, and south. 
Dupe, we learn, has nothing to do with duplicity . We wonder 
that Mr. Edwards does not think it well to iuform us that pig has 
nothing to do with pigmy, or cat with catechism. Ahmmotn, we 
find, is probably a corruption of Behemoth. “ Abarnon is from 
the Latin db ana bandum, a flag ; meaning to desert one's colours/’ 
On the acme page where this explanation is given we find the deri- 
vation of aboot from the Syriac word abba . Why did not our 
author go once more boldly to Latin to trace abbot from ab and 
bottom s meaning a monk who rises from the bottom to be the head 
of a monastery r Aborigines, we find, ia “ the proper name of a 
peculiar people of Italy, who were not indigeuous.” We are aware 
that the common derivation from ab and origo is disputed j hut 
Mr. Edwards ought to have fortified the one he gives by some 
authority than that of H. J. Pye, the Poet-Laureate. Had 
it teen an a question of poetry we might have accepted his judg- 
ment, for we remember how Poison thus celebrated his praises 

Poetic nos latamux tribus, 

Pve. Petro Pindar, parvo Pybus ; 

Siulterius ire pergis, 

Adde bis Sir James Bland Burges. 

ItMing on from Aborigines, we learn that 44 Academy comes 
from Acadfemua, the name of the owner of the gro\e near Athens 
wh are Plato taught philosophy,” while the “ Acropolis was so 
called from Aerops, the founder.” Regent Street, we shall next 
be told, waa so called after Regent, its owner; while all the 
High Streets are named altar one Mr. High who founded them. 
If any oner should maintain that this account of the origin of 
these words is incorrect, he must be careful not to abbreviate 
cccewtf into °/* ae many, if we are to believe Mr. Edwards, bn- 

SSS‘.‘ 
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«MH»f of ths Uackest Africans, tiw same mat authority tails os, 
inMkwUts It may be aqpa satisfaction to tba frur sex to 
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learn that 11 the delicacy at to mentfanteff the age of women la no 
pseoe*of modem sensitiveness, fytbe di fafaneot . . . • there 
is but one woman whose amt Is recorded.” The ancients iwutUn respect 
would seem to have been iar more sensitive<ih*n even we modems ; 
for, however unwilling a woman may still he to mention her own 
age, we have never noticed any hesitation in any onto of tip m to 
mention the age of another. Agriculture ia ingeniously derived 
from the Latin ager, a field, and eultura, cultivation. This curious, 
quaint, and out-of-the-way matter ia given 4m a paragrpnh by 
itself. By the exercise of the same sagacity on the niceties of 
language, acerbity, apparatus, etrpr, and peninsula are ivvesajjjg,.- 
derived from acerbus, bitter ; apparo , I prepare ; erto, I wander,? tact 
pens, almost, and insula, an island* After remarking that AJjp meats/ 
white, our author adds, “ It is singular that the nameeof nearly all 
the great mountains of the earth have some reference to their 
snow-covered summits.” The first of the mat mountains that he 
mentions is Snowdon, and the second SnaTeil, in the Isle of Man* 
He should have gone on, and added Snow Hill aa nia third. 

“ Amour propre is a French phrase, literally * proper love.’ Applied 
in English to that proper amount of self-respect or arif-bateem 
whioh no one else has a right to disregard or intrude upon.” Mon 
propre file would mean, therefore, we suppose, a son who behaves 
properly. Strut, we are told, comes from etrouthos , an oatrioh, 
because we strut like that bird ; but apoplexy does not mean 
Apollo-etruck. The derivation of arable would seem to he involved 
indoubt. “ Bailey,” writes Mr. Edwards, 41 has ’to are (a con- 


traction of arare, Latin), to plough.’ Arable land, according to 
this definition, is plougliable land.” To show the distance to which 
Tngikii bow could carry, a reference is given to a speech 
iffs in 44 2 nd nenry VIII. hi.” (s*c). 
fain return to our definitions, and find that aeparague is 



the old Eng 
of Falstafl 
We again i 

said to he derived from the Latin a intensitive and sparaeeo to 
tear, and pansy from panacea . Coming to matters of history, we 
learn that “ the Tower of London was established by William I.” 
Here, however, Mr. Edwards deserves our gratitude. He shows, 
at all events, some moderation. He says that it was established ; 
he might have Baid “ inaugurated.” For this the Times would 
have supplied him with instances enough. He might have assigned 
its foundation to Julius Caesar ; he is content to go no further 
back than the Conqueror. Retracing our steps, we see that 
Goliath — as indeed his size deserved— has a whole paragraph to 
himself. His height was about eleven feet three inches, if, that is 
to say, we can trust a certain Mr. Greaves, who is quoted on thia 
matter. A little before Goliath we find Garrick, who, tire are told. 
44 seems to have been originally a wine merchant. 44 Seems,” 
Mr. Eliezer Edwards ! Nay, he was. We know not “ seems.” 
Has not Garrick's Life been written P Does not Murphy tell us 
that “ the famous Samuel Foote used to say, 1 He remembered 
Garrick living in Durham Yard, with three quarts of vinegar in 
the cellar, calling himself a wine-merchant ’ ” P Under the title 
41 Macaulay's History of England ” we read, 14 It is not generally 
known that there have been two distinct persons named Macaulay, 
who have each written a History of England.” Person , by the 
wav, in a paragraph all to itself, is defined by our author aa any 
44 distinct sentient being.” If, then, in the passage we have just 
quoted, we substitute for persons this definition of it, the sentence 
will run, 44 It is not generally known that there have been two 
distinct sentient beings,” &c. We hope, however, that the 
ignorance of mankind as to the two Macaulays is not quite so 
general as our author imagines. The great femme Republican can 
scarcely be forgotten of whom Johnson, as a test of her levelling 
doctrine, asked one day. when dining at her house, that she would 
allow that very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, her 
footman, to sit down at table with them. With one more 

a uotation we must bring our notice to an end. The following is 
tie curious explanation that Mr. Edwards gives of Dtietmer a la 
fourchette . 44 French j literally 4 a breakfast with a fork.’ Applied 
in England to morning or mid-day meals of light character. 


THE COMET OF A SEASON.* 

I T is, we fe&r, possible that readers of Mr. McCarthy's fas ner 
works of fiction maybe disappointed in The Comet ofaSttfeou, 
in the pages of which there ia, comparatively speaking, but little 
of the freshness of observation, lightness of touch, end plea- 
santness of humour which we have become accustomed to in 
Mr. McCarthy* novels. The author has perhaps bean un- 
lucky in bis subject, or has been inclined to take it too seri- 
ously, and has not mended matters by bis occasional attempts 
to counterbalance this tendency. Anyhow the result is that 
he never seems to have completely made up his mind an to 
what kind of person his principal character really is, and* to 
say the truth, this character and bis doings afar a while 
become decidedly tedious. We have never before fhnna Mr. 
McOarthy tedious ; but unluckily in this ease* as it is with the 
principal character, so it is with the subordinate peraongges gad 
with the underplots, in which it is difficult to feel any fastest. 
Mr. McCarthy has been wont to excel in the drawing of g iris' 
characters, and in hisprasent work be baa given us ana bfaf " 
picture in Geraldine Rowan. But in Melissa Aquitaine the 
has produced a character which is apithar agreeable nor gn 
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for if rain falls while the fire is busy the land becomes worthless 
— and the planter, from his shady but, surveys the work of black 
women labourers. “ The Shuck Estate ” shows the same girls at 
work ; it is a drawing in the style of a Cingalese or Tamil Millet. 
" A Hunting Morning ” is a sketch of an interior in the country, a 
veiy careful drawing of the rude arrangements of a hut in which 
three sportsmen are breakfasting or lounging. Then follow pic- 
tures of the fhace, till the stag stands at bay in what, but for 
the rich tropical plants, one might take for a Highland burn. 
The boulders ana branches and foliage are drawn with very 
praiseworthy care and success ; io fact, wo have rarely 
seen the light and shade of deep woods better reproduced. 
The same praise may be given to the rocky bill-side from which 
the coolies are returning, their labours over for the day. There 
are other sketches of civilized and savage dances ; of the Tamby or 
itinerant pedlar, in the drawing-room of a prosperous planter ; but 
perhaps too best drawing in the volume is that of the distant 
palm-tree trunks on the fringe of the polo-ground. There is 
also a splendid elephant, within range of the stalker, and a 
ferocious “rogue” charging through a jungle of reeds. In short, 
this is ono of tho very best books of the kind we Imve ever seen ; 
and the verses, if not very polished, nro full of life and movoment. 

There are plenty of adventures in Who Did It f (Rev. 11 . 0 . 
Adams. Griilith and Farran). We do not know whether there 
are any schools at all like that which is described here, and rather 
hope, on the whole, that such Meminarie| arc rare. But many lads 
will read the book with all the more pleasure because the ad- 
ventures rather resemble the dreams thau tho reality of schoolboy 
existence. 

/ Hoods Comic Annual ( Fun Office) is not a particularly mirthful 
publication, but some of the woodcuts are amusing. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell, Bettor, and Galpin) contains an 
immense quantity of miscellaneous literature, and is enriched with 
woodents of various degrees of merit. Some are cliches , usually 
representing large pictures ; others have fieslior merit. The 
Galleries of the year are criticized, and, though tho criticisms may 
have had some temporary interest, yet this part of the contents of 
Che magazine is rather out of place in n volume. The articles 
illustrated are not always those that best deserve illustration ; and 
we especially miss illustrations, just where they are most needed, 
in the essay on the Roman Villa at Brading. 

The designs in Old Proverbs with New lectures (Cassell, Tetter, 
and Galpin) arc very graceful and clever, and the artist boa a wide 
range of subjects. They are not at all imitative, but stand on 
their own merits. The rhymes, by Mr. Mateaux, are scarcely 
worthy of their settings. 

Comte Insects (Warne and Co.) are drawings by Mr. Berry F. 
Berry, and are rather ingenious than humorous. 

The drawings in Hu gar and Spice (Straban and Co.) aro 
marked by a pleasant undei standing of the wa)s of children, and 
will please old and young people. 

A Leal Light Jlea/t (Annette LyBter. S.P.U.K.) — It is 
pleasant year by year to welcome back old friends, and to iind, 
as in most cases we do find, that they have lost none of their 
attractions. Miss Lyster is one of these, ller stones are in- 
teresting in themselves, and told in simple, careful lftngungo 
which is agreeable to read. A Leal Light Heart is the story of 
two cousins, bound by the terms of their parents' wills not to 
marry without the consent of their guardian till they have at- 
tained the age of full discretion. This guardian, a strong-willed 
widow lady, with a reputation for match-making, has given her 
consent, prior to the opening of the story, to the engagement of 
her wards with two penniless young men ; but, when the girls 
become heiresses, withdraws her permission, and takes them to 
live with her. Tlio heroine, Emily, is one of the pleasantest girls 
we have met with for a long time ; resolute, but neither forward 
nor given to preaching, lively, and true. She ends by getting her 
own way, and marrying the blind curate of her choice. Her 
companion, Gwencvere, who always bore the impress of the last 
person she was with, is easily persuaded to relinquish her lover, 
and to make a manage de conve nance with a cousin. She is after- 
wards punished for her perfidy by becoming the mother of one 
of the most horrid little children in fiction or out of it. 

We Four {Mrs. Reginald Bray. Illustrated by Miss W. 
Ericbsen. Griffith and Farran).— It is by no means an easy task 
lo write a history of the doings of four naughty children, so that 
the children who read about them shall neither feel priggiahly 
superior to them nor yet anxious to imitate their tricks; therefore 
it is not wonderful that Mrs. Bray's tale is not wholly a success. 
Anything ruder or more disagreeable than the girl who relates tho 
adventures could not well be imagined, and it certainly needed 
aoine one very different from her weak father to keep her in check. 
We have Seen for cutaelves what children can become who are 
on prinoiple never punished, and the experience was not a 
pleasant one. Mrs. Bray haB fallen into the common mistake of 
•apposing that, because she has made the lives of children the 
subject of her story, it must therefore be suitable reading for 
all those of the same age. This is not, however, the oase* Any 
book calculated to develop self-consciousness and precocity is 
harmful, and it surely is very undesirable to open little minds to 
the amount of toadyism and humbug afloat in the world* The 
illustrations, too* are poor. 

Out on the Pampas (G. A. Henty* Griffith and Farran). — 
The adventures of the English family who go out to settle in the 
Pampa%are very excitingly told. We have a great deal about 
Indian raids, in which, it is needless to say, the In d i ans are always 



worsted; at 

and redbue of a white gidL 
ordinarily gifted beings, wlH 
should have deprived Englmh society 
whole years ; but, on the other hand, if it ia 
fortune and retire to the mother-country within so Short a ^ 
why do we not all go out to the Pampas r Perhaps tre have i 
all the necessary gifts. The book has given m much awap 
ment, and it would be pedantic to cavil at a plf on aeeonnto^ 
its improbability. The illustrations are neither better nor vtaN* 
than usual. ♦ 

Missy and Master (M. Bramston. S.P.O.K*) were, whetep\\ 
first make their acquaintance, a little circus girl known as ih|r N 
Infant Wonder, and her performing pony ; but they ultimatetenart 
company, the one to become a pony in high life, the ©ti®| to 
become an inmate of an industrial school, where she was about as 
welcomo as an eagle in a dove’s nest. She led her teachers a ter- 
riblo life, instilling into the minds of the pupils a mysterious con- 
tempt for domestic service, which was finally traced to a lurking wisH * 
to dance in the pantomimes, as Missy aspired to do in the future/ 
This bad little girl only looked on baptism (which ceremony had 
in her caso been omitted) as a means of obtaining the names ot 
“ Ida Evelina Viob*t,” after which her soul hankered. Her 
numerous pranks bore disastrous fruit one day, when she had been 
jumping from the banisters downstairs, and was emulated by one 
of her companions, who breaks her arm in her fall. Missy is 
scolded by her governess, and forms a resolution to behave better. 
By way of carrying this out, she oddresShs the maimed dAinsel 
thus: — “ ‘Sarah, you're a fool/ Sarah, who did not particularly 
enjoy this mode of address, tqrned her head away. ‘ Yes, 

you are. What business have you got to go and try to do 

what I can? I told you yon couldn't. I've been brought 
up to do it all my life, but you haven't, and you've no 

business to try to do such things. And 1 tell you what. 

I won’t have none of you trying to do the things what 
I do, if I can help it. So dou't lot me hear of none 

of you going and playing, them pranks again. There ain't 
no reason why you should go and get yourselves into trouble 
because I chose to practise against the time I dance in a panto- 
mime/ ” As will be seen from this extract, the conversation is 
most original and amusing. We wish we could give the illustra- 
tions equally high praise. As it is, we ieel bound to say they are 
feeble productions, both as examples of art and also as being pic- 
tures of anything contained in the story. Wbo, for instance, 
would ever guess that the fashionable young lady with long, flow- 
ing hair and kilted skirt9 (p. 122) is a child at an industrial 
school ? It would bo well if, before illustrating a book, the artist 
would sometimes read the story, as such illustrations ab these, lar 
from adding to the attr&ctious ol the tale, absolutely detract from 
its merit. 

The Three Frights , 8 fc. (Sarah Tytlor. Marshall and Co.) - 
Miss Tjtler cannot be altogether congratulated on her new book. 
We have an uncomfortable fooling that it is all moral, which is 
not a propitious frame of mind in which to read a story. The first " 
tale is the best of the three. The second, about the nieces of 
Horace Walpole, who were so unfortunate in their matrimonial 
schemes, is an absolute failure. It is impossible to imagine high- 
born ladios of 1780 exclaiming, “ It is too horrid.” 8 till less was 
a gentleman of that date likely to remark, when speaking of the 
PiincossBashkol’s probable guilt, “I daresay Paul died in his bod 
a natural death, or at loast that this woman had no hand in his 
assassination ” ; for the Emperor Paul did not die, naturally or 
otherwise, for twenty-one years alter the Gordon riots, und the 
person in whose murder the princess Dashkof was implicated 
was his lather, Peter III. 

“ L. C.’s ” stories and T. Pyui's drawings in Children Busy, 
Children Glad } Children Naughty , Children Sad (Wells Gardner, 
Barton, and Co.), make one ot the prettiest and most attrac- 
tive Christmas books we have seen for a long time. The 
stories me, indeed, of a far higher order than is generally 
looked for in books of the kind. They have a fine touch both 
in humour and in pathos which recalls, while it in no way 
suggests an imitation of, Uads Andersen. To make an extract 
from any of the stories would hftrdly be fair to the author* We 
may, however, quote one of the few sets ol’ verses which the little 
volume contains : — 

Swing, swing, swing, 

Through tho drowsy afternoon ; 

Swing, swing, swing, 

Up 1 go to meet the moon. 

Swing, swing, siring, 

I can see as 1 go high 
Far along the crimson sky j 
I can see as I come down 
The tops of houses in the town. 

High and low, 

Fast and slow, 

Swing, swing, swing. 

Swing, swing, swing, 

See 1 the sun is gone away ; 

Swing, awing, swing, 

Gone to iind a bright new day. 

Swing, swing, swing, 

1 can see as up 1 go 

The poplars waving to and fro ; 

1 can sea as I come down 

Tho lights are twinkling in Iks town. 

High and low, * * 

* Fast and alow, 

Swing, swing, awing. 
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Miss Kate Gretna way, 
tin faults in the draw- 
right in future. T. Pyrn 
1 do well asj&cially to study the conformation of the human 
ejtfn. There is so much “go ” in the compositions that it would 
1$ well worth while for tho artist to attempt to do yet better. 

..I* Under fa Sunset (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Dram Stoker 
■: pas produced Book which may please grown-up Children as well 
smaller leaders to whom it is specially addressed. The 
£3>jptsr has a graceful fancy, the forms of which he expresses in 
, CTpefiont English, an accomplishment by no means too commonly 
•inn in children’s or, indeed, in other books. Under the Sunset is 
'Liliustrated by Messrs. Fitzgerald and Cockburn, who have 
■ht and expressed the author's delicate fancies with keen per- 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

' " 1 T 7 E are glad to observe that suob a book as the Republic of 
i V Republics (i) has reached a fourth edition in America. The 
fact indicates that, among those who have both the leisure and 
the inclination to make a thorough study of constitutional prin- 
ciples — and the leisure and inclination are less commonly com- 
bined in America than elsewhere — there is at least a largo number 
desirous to learn all that can be said upon the unpopular side of 
the controversy which is commonly supposed to havo been finally 
decided. If that decision is final and extends as far as tho 
dominant party would carry it, there can be little doubt in the 
minds of any who have really mastered tho Federnl Constitution 
that the victory of the North was a revolution— changed completely 
the character of the Union. The first principle, the fundamental 
idea, of the Constitution ns framed by the Convention of 1788, 
was the sovereignty of the States. At that time no one questioned 
that sovereignty. England, it cannot be too often repeated, never 
recognized the Union. She recognized by the treaty of peace 
thirteen united Slates, each by name. The revolutionary war was 
waged to turn the colonies, not into an independent Republic, but 
into independent and sovereign States. Their sovereignty was 
under the Articles of Confederation so absolutely unfettered, 
Congress was so absolutely powerlet's, that there seemed no 
little danger lest the Confederation should become a nullity. 
To prevent this, a Convention, authorized by the States in 
their sovereign capacity, but possessing no sort of authority over 
them, prepared a new Constitution. That that Constitution 
was accepted, not by the people of the united States, but by 
the several peoples of each Slate in their individual capacity, 
no one who knows the facts can well deny. Tho first and 
great secession was the secession, one by ono, of nine States from 
the original Confederation, and their entry into the Union formed 
under the new Constitution. Each of these sovereign States came 
an separately ; the concurrence of nine was required to put the 
Union in force. The other four came in when and as thoy pleased, 
and some among them remained independent, not united with 
their former confederates by any bond whatever, for months, and, 
if we remember rightly, in one case for more than a year. It is 
commonly forgotten on both sides of tho Atlantic that the Con- 
vention discussed and denied the right of coercing a State ; that 
Mr. Lincoln, eighty years later, tacitly confessed that such coercion 
was unconstitutional— i.e. criminal — by the evasions under which 
he disguised what was simply aggressive war. That in tho frenzy 
of hate which followed his death, in the elation of victory, his 
•Ministry did not dare to bring any Confederate leader to trial for 
high treason is another of the forgotten facts of the case. Wo now 
learn for the first time that tho question was discussed by the 
first lawyers of the victorious party, and that, after some months 
of careful study, they came to the conclusion that no Court could 
possibly convict even the President of the Confederate states of 
treason against the Union. That is, it was admitted by counsel 
•engaged to get up a cose for the prosecution, all of them violent poli- 
ticians os well as lawyers, that secession was not treason — that is, 
that the States were sovereign. And it follows that the traitors were 
those who in West Virginia and in Eastern Tennessee boro arms 
against the State to which their allegiance was due. Whether 
Congress be or be not the supreme Legislature of the Union ; 
whether the President he or be not empowered to interfere by 
force, uninvited, in the internal aifuirs of a State, are still 
questions of vital moment— questions on whioh the character and 
late of the Union may depend. We believe no American lawyer 
would dream of suggesting that Congress is competent to enact a 
national law of divorce, for examplo, gravely as such a law is needed, 
or to alter the penalties of theft, arson, or murder anywhere save 
in the territories or the district of Columbia. All these and 
many other equally interesting and vital considerations are set 
forth at great length in the work before ,us. It is, however, 
too much of a party pamphlet, and too little of a constitutional 
treatise— -a defect due probably to the circumstances in which it 
originated. The first edition was published as a protest against 
the promoted tried of Jefianon Davis. The author has thought it 
desirable to exclude from the mass of evidence which he collects 
the opinions and statements of all tho great historical re- 
presentatives of States’ rights doctrine as that of partisans 
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whose dicta will not be accepted by opponents. Unfortu- 
nately for this principle of selection, many of these men 
were notoriously tho spokesmen not of a party, not even 
of a single State, but of mauy sovereign and independent 
communities. What Jefferson and Honry thought, what tjmjy 
held to be the vices of tho Constitution and what its safeguards, 
is matter whose exclusion loaves any treatise on the subject imper- 
fect. What they and others in their position said explains on 
what understanding and with wlint reserves the sovereign States 
of Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas entered the Union. As 
Virginia expressly reserved the right to secede, it would be difficult 
for any reasonable man to deny that tho invasion of Virginia by Mr. 
Lincoln’s Government was a distinct broach of treaty, unprovoked 
by auy previous broach on tho Virginiau side. But tho importance 
of that official reservation, great as it is, is not a little enhanced by 
a careful study of tho views of Virginian statesmen at the time. 
Calhoun was, no doubt, an extreme partisan; but on Constitutional 
questions Calhoun spoke the mind of the South. No higher 
authority could well be cited to show in what sense the treaty 
forming the Constitution of tho Union was accepted at that time 
by the fifteen States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The work 
before us, then, is not that important desideratum, a complete state- 
ment of tho Constitutional case in favour of Stale rights, but it 
is a most valuable contribution to the comprehension of that case, 
and, taken together with a work like the masterly treatise of Vice- 
President Stephens, may serve to Bhow the outlines and most 
of the details of the argument. How overwhelmingly strong it 
is, oven after recognizing that tho prosecution of Mr. Davis 
was abandoned as legally hopeless, the vast majority of English- 
men, and not a few Americans, will be surprised to learn. Indeed, 
the Federal Government, even in the hands of violent Republicans, 
has shown a certain curious consciousness of its strength. It 
trampled on every Constitutional right of the Southern States, but 
it has not ventured even to enforce unquestionable Federal obli- 
gations on the recalcitrant State of California; and that State 
may, we believe, do anything but formally secede from the Union 
without provoking forcible intervention from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s History (2) is a party pamphlet in another and 
much worse sense. On the two great incidents of American his- 
tory — the War of the Revolution and tho War of Secession — there 
is, we fear, very little hope that Americans or Englishmen of the 
rising generation will be correctly informed. The current histories, 
and especially the Bchool and college histories, are something worse 
than careless or one-sided in their account of every critical fact in 
either of those the two signal events in the annals of the Union. 
A boy who takes his notion of either from a writer like Mr. 
Mackenzie— and Mr. Mackenzie is hardly a worse offender than 
the majority of his competitors— had better perhaps have remained 
entirely ignorant of the subject. One vital fact in the long interval 
of peace Mr. Mackenzie could not altogether distort, and he has 
statod it with a vivid sense of its importance which gives 
unusual force and clearness to the impression made upon his 
readers. The invention of the cotton-gin was tho most im- 
portant incident in tho history of slavery. Its moral hearings 
Mr. Mackenzie systematically misrepresents. He has not the 
fairness to own that the abolition of slavery in the North rested 
on no moral considerations whatever ; that its retention in tho 
South because it paid stands exactly on a par with the sale to 
the South of the Northern negroes, becauso in the North their 
labour was not remunerative. That in 1790 no considerable class 
or party in the Union thought slavery immoral the Constitution 
unanswerably testifies. To accuse the Southerners of haviug 
changed their opinion on the subject because slavery became pro- 
fitable is quite unwarranted. Tho change of opinion took place 
in the North, not in the South ; and, as few wno havo studied 
tho facts can doubt, it would have Wen very slow, very partial, 
and would have left slavery still prevailing throughout the 
Union at this hour but for the coincidence of Northern in- 
terests with sectional prejudice and passion. How far the falsifi- 
cation of American history 1 ms Won carried, liow little the 
Btudies of later life avail to correct the worse than ignorance 
implanted at school, has recently received a signal illustration. 
When we find a writor like Mr. Ooldwin Smith repeating and 
emphasizing the absurd fiction which represents the New England 
Puritans as champions of religious liberty, we may understand 
how uttorly distorted are tho ideas current among ordinary men of 
education on both sides of tho Atlantic respecting the principal 
facts of American history. 

We think it would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
in its own special field, and as a mere contribution to the 
literature of an exceedingly interesting subject, of Messrs. Shaler 
and Davis’s Glaciers (3;. The leading facts with which this 
monograph deals may be found clearly, though much more briefly, 
set forth in more thun one popular work ; in none perhaps better 
and more clearly than in Mr. Wallace's most recent treatise on the 
Distribution of Life. The glaciors of the Alps, of Greenland, and 
of a few less well-known mountainous tracts, are the relics or the 
miniature reproduction of an age of glaciation, an age when ice 
covered, asm now generally held, the whole of Northern and Central 

(3) America: a History. By Robert Mackenzie. London: Nelson & 
Sons. x88a. 

(3) Illustrations of the Earth's Surface*— Glaciers. By N. S. Shaler, 
Professor of Paleontology, and W. M. Davis, Instructor in Geology in 
Harvard University. Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
x88x. 
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(19)1 whteh ©antritis to render ridiculous even wh&t was 
nsllj great or petfceiiQ in the story of a man whose position was 
fu above bis powers, but whose powers seemed constantly to 
rise towards^ if never tip to, the greatness of his opportunities. 
St. Otmfi Kwh (20) hsa merits, or it would hardly have reached a 
second edition, but scarcely merit enough to secure it a Trans- 
atlfintte circulation The Connotation (21), a treatise on death and 
other human calamities, will hardly console a single reader. The 
volumes containing Shakspeares tragedies of Cymbeline and 
CenfafafiiM (22) complete, we are informed, a new carefully 
eaeptunated and annotated odition of Shakspeare intended for 
school use. 4 


(19) Abraham Luteal 1; the Type of American Genius : an Historical 
v. By Bufus Blanchard. Wheaton: K. Blanchard. 1882. 

The Legend of St. Olafe Kirk . By (x. Honghton, Author of 
is Booklet,” Ac. Second KUition, revised. Boston: Houghton, 
Go. London : TrUbncr & Co. 1882. 


(ex) The Ctmeolation : a Poem . By G. Gcrravd. Toronto : Hunter, 

Bose, a Co. x88i. 


(ad) Annotated English Classics* — Shakespeare's Cymbeline and Coriolanue. 
With Introduction, Notes, &c. for itso in Schools and Families. By the 
Her. Henry N, Hudson. Boston : Ginn & Heuth. 1881. 
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Tho Home Secretary and the London School Board. 


St. Martin's Summer. Life in North Cornwall. 

Living and Thriving under Democracy. Penny Dreadfuls. 
8mall-Pox Hospitals. Tho Trimolet Collection nt Dijon. 

The Theatrical Libel Case. The Excess nt Imports over Exports. 
Close of the Racing Season. 


life and Speeches of Mr. Bt lgbt. 

Madden's Coins of tho Jews. Tho Letters of Charles Dickens. 

«Tht Old Factory. Bhalrp's Aspects of Poetry. Bporc In the Crimen and Cooomub. 
Words, Facta, and Phrases. The Comet of u ties 
Christmas Books. Amuricuu Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,860, NOVF.MBKR 19. 1881: 

The Colston Speeches— Lord Granville on Egypt— The Ajjoiheosls of M. Paul Bert - 
Mr. Bright at Rochdale— Spain -The Bt Paul's Industrial Bchool— The Indian 
OoMon Duties— New Public Offices— Smoke. 

Bogntinl— International Body-Snatching— Mr. Cainl on tho Land Question— Q2<li/>t 
Met eh tho ThffAtre Francois -Sir Oriel Furs tor’s Half-Crown— Tho Future of 
Field Artillery— An Infernal Dictionary— Training— The Economic Problems 
before the New French Government. 

IftMllfl Life of Oobden— The Eastern Menace— Mr. Buchanan’s fitudy of Ifato— 
Undo Society— Koumiss— Tlio Turn of tho Tide— Gascoigne's Libor Vcrltatum 
—■Two Minor Novels — German literature. 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT.— A MEETING of ta e 

ofiiiilnliia H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Smrtten. 

ioelety’s Hems, John Street. Adelphl. ^ 



W OOLLEY GREEN, near JTURSLEY, SANTS. — 

A. M. HKATHCOTE. R.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, preparm YOUNG BOYS for Public 
Schools, Ac. N umber under T wunty . Twu Resident Assistant-Master*. The house 1* quite 
In tho oountry, aud In a healthy position. Full particulars on application.— Address, Woolley 
Green, near Rummy. 

XTYlCRES, South of FRANCE. — An OXFORD M.A., and 

■A A. Iiarrlatcr-at-I.aw (Married), an rxi>cii«nced and tueceMful Tutor, residing In hie own 
Villa, which Is most beautifully and hraithlly situated, receive* BIX PUPILS In delicate 
health. Special advantage* for Frcurh con venation. —Address, W. Hknlny Cuatku, I^e* 
lloong nol*, Hytre* tVar), Franco. 

TNDIAN BOYS. — Rev. K. A. OAYLEY desires to make a 

A- HOME for Two or Three (brother* preferred), aged from Eleven to Sixteen, and to tend 
to Public Schoo l with hi* own Hons.- Fortcnn*. Kc., apply Scamp ton Rectory, Lincoln. 

TflDUOATION.— SOUTH KENSINGTON.— A LADY, who 

A-J has resided several yean on tho Continent, who hold* a Cambridge Certificate ( Honour), 
and who was formrrly governess m a Nobleman** family, reoetvo* a limited number ol 
PUPILS. Eminent Prutcwoi*. Desirable coinpntiionsUlp.— Addrcu.ruiRriPAL, VJU Lexham 
Gardens, Cromwell Hoad. 

TH3YS from Public Schools and otherB RECEIVED for the 

hJ CHRISTMAS VACATION by the HEAD-MASTER of C11ARD9T0CK COLLEGE. 
Dorset.— Particulars on applic atio n. 

A RESPECTABLE COUPLE, ffivinfr up housekeeping, would 

lie glad to meet with a SITUATION of TRUST j iown or country. A nobleman or 
ccntloman with ti*hiug or shootma l*ox would And them capable of doiug all required | have 
boon in goo d I'am llies— Address. J. M„ 7 Ilnyhant Street. Camden Town. ^ 

XT EXT PRESENTATION.— For SALE, the next PRE- 

■Lx SKNTATION to a valuable RECTORY, with very superior House aud Grounds, 
Vineries, and Gardens, charmingly situated. In the County of Suffolk, within a luilo of First- 
class Station and Market Town, anil easy drive of the “ ‘ “ 

l'arloli Endowments. ' ^ ‘ * ** “*' * 

II. Reeve, Solicitor, 

Suffolk. 


Vineries, and Gardens, eharmingly situated. In the County of Suffolk, within a lulioof 

* " irket Town, niul cany drive of the Bea. Population, about 1.D0U. Good 
Income, about £1,000, chiefly from Kent Charge*.— Apply to Mr. R. 
Lowestoft, or Messrs. Flick, it Sov, Land Agents, Baxmundhaat, 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, PRINTERS, Ac.— As 

L tho “Fall Mall Gazette " will on and alter January x next lie prodnoed on New. Foot, 
Perfecting M achines. the M AC1 1 IN hi It Y by which the paiwr Is at preseut printed is for BALE. 
It consists of two Uoe Printing Machines, complete— a Six Feeder and a Four Feeder. They 
are both in perfect working order and in excellent repair, aud can bo seen at work in the “Pall 

~* “ further particulars ajmly 

■eet, Charing Cross, W.C. 


both in perfect working on 

Mall Gasette’’ Office any afternoon^ 
to the MaNaqmil " Pall Mall Gazette 


by previous arrangement. For 1 

e Office, X Northumberland Street, C 


INVESTMENT in PUBLIC-HOUSE PROPERTY. 

A INVESTMENT may be mode of Sums and Multiples of £U» up to XL00O In purchase o( 
Joint Ownerships— anonymous if desired— in PUBLIC-HOUSE PInfPKRTV to yield reliable 
Interest of HO ur cent, from thoroughly-tried Businesses.— Particulars to he obtained upon 
applioatlon..personal or with rolereuce— to Messrs. Walteu Jauvib * Triwqtt, Solicitors, 
llUhanccry J^ane, VV.C. 

■RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Faring Sea and 

A-A Efl.dauade. Near the West Plor. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. 8 paoious Coffee- room for Ladieiand GsnUcmeu. Soa-WatvrScrvicelntheUotol. 
^ BKNJN. BULL. Jfunagsr. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 






The Saturday '%yievf. ; [November 26, 1881. 




' ; life assurances, &c. 

■‘t 

SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Kotabltated 18M, 

CAPITAL SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 

Invested Panda, <1,700,000. Yearly Revenue, £ 800 * 00 . 

SPECIAL BONUS POLICIES 

*At Premium* which do not txcfcd and. In many caaea, ora law than thoae of otter 
ollloea without protlu 

4 £200 £1,000 £600 
for Secured by Payment of fur 

£0 «■. £81 £10 10 a . 

^ ycvly, at ace 31 neat birthday. 

They dim In I^flte when tho Premium* received, with « per eent. compound Interest, 
amount to the BUM ASSUMED. 

FIRE INSURANCE cm the raoet favourable term*. 

CutKrr Okvickm. 

EDINBURGH. . LONDON. „ 

» St. Ammikw S^txAUK. I a Kixo William htufet, E.C. 


TMPERIAL FIRK INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Eetabllahod 1803 — l OLD BROAD SWKKRT. E.C. | and n PAT.L MALL. 8. W. 
CAPITAL, <1*00,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, ijoojm. 
E. COZENS SMITH. Or ncral Aamryer. 


N orthern assurance company. 

Established 1N38. 1 MOORC1ATE STREET, LONDON. 

Submribed Capital, <3,o00,yoo. of wliU-h paid up < 300 * 00 . 

Eire Reserve Punde. XHW.IW. 


Life Funds as per Inst amount. <1*03.0**. 


P H <E N J X F I It E OFFICE. 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CUOSN. LONDON—Krtubllriifd 17W. 
Insurances njralnst Lo-hy Fire and Lljflitniii* effected In nil part* of tho World. 
Loaa claim* arranged with promptitude aud liberality. 

J OHN J . BROOMFIELD. .Smttary. 

GUN Finn O F F I 0 K. 

U THUEADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS, H.W. 

OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vcro Street). W. Entnhllsliod 1710. 

Home and Foreign Insurances effected. Sum Insured in HWO, <S0S.743.K3:i. LIGIITNINO 
LOSSES, whether by Fire or Concuiuluu. admitted. ’ 

FRANCIS U. REI.TON, Senator*. 


TJUJRNISH YOUIi HOtiSIS or APARTMENTS 

A THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIKE SYSTEM. The original, teat. aud most 
liberal. Cash Price* t no KxtraChorice for time tflven. Large. useful Stock to select from, 
illustrated prlssdCataloaue,wllhTvim*.|io*ttrve.. .?<M4». and 300 Tottenham Court Rond, 
an d It, «0, and 3 1 Morwcll St reet . W . KsUbllshed lnor. 

HEAL & SON 

HAVE ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 

r TO THKIH VKHY I.ATiaE STOCK 09 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


; OatalogM of BKDROOM KL’UNITUKE, with COO Design,, 
^ seftt free by punt. 


II HAL & BON, 100 to 108 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


DECORATION. 

TITORANT & 00.,%aviug for many years carefully studied the 

-HLL boat periods of Deooratlvo Art, and having hod great experience in carrying 
out Important orders, will advlbe upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Dehigna, ami execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. pc non ally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. ^ 

91 New Bond Stiueet, W. 


JAPANESE 

FOR DADOS, WAILS, AND SCREENS. 
From 16s. per plooe. 

LEATHER 

J 

WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. 

C. HINDLEY A SONS, 

S90 TO Sft4 -m OXFORD STREET, W. 


“{j.essbu 

WIUjS’ 


G A R F I E h D; 
NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES. 

>?w “ GKXKRAIi GAIUTIKLn." 

Trioo Od. per Case of Ten. * 

W. D. & Ji** O. WILtS. 


KOUMISS. 

rPHE original British Koumiss 


Kuumisst analysed by Prof. 


sSSaWs 


tu ns,* 



APOLLINARIS , 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE 'WATERS." 

” — — i u " * & ' ^ 

“ TONIC , i RESTORATIVE, LNRIVENING.” ' s ' 
Dr. THiLEMnis,|)fSo(iai. 

Annual sale 9 millions. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


I 


EPPS'S 
C OOP A. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTIXQ, 


“ T)Y a thorough knowledge of the 

natural laws which govern the operation* of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful aoplfqation or 
the line properties of well-selected Coeoa, Mr, Eppe hoe 
provided our broakraet tables With a dclleatoly-flaroured 
heveraffe, which may save us many heavy doctors’ Mils. 
It is by the Judicious use of such articles of met that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to d ie s see. Hundreds 
oi subtle maladies are flouting around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shah by keeping ourselves wall forafled with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame," 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

JAMES EPPS A (X)., Itomu-opathlc Chemlnta. Makers of Epps'* Chocolale 
Essence, for afternoon use. 


F 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS. FIRST AWARD, SYDNEY, * 

It Y ’ S COCOA EXTRA C*T. 

Guaranteed pure Cocoa only , deprived of the superfluous oil. ^ 

1 Strictly pure, and well manufactured."— W. W. Stodpart, City Anafytt, Bristol. 


rjHRISTMAS I’RKSENTS. — Nothing is so highly appre- 

v - y rl.twl u • cm or Q HANT S MORKLLA C1IEKKY llllANDV. which n b. ordnd 
or any Wine Merchant. Queen’* quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 4S*. per dosen. Sports- 
man'* special quality , 60s. ]>cr dosen Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, 1' 


- jdw iabqnriun under •cw.’iv tiuluii^liloii from weakness ut hear^wimouc bottom 


► upon It to-day 
medical friend* , 


and 

fif- 


BOOKS, &c. 

Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Booka of the Season 

ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. , 

Fresh Copins arc added as the demand increases, and an ample supply i» 
provided of all Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION OO GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street. * 
CITY OFFICE— 2 KINO KTKEKT, OHEAPSIDJB. 

THE 6R08VEN0R GALLERY LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the newest Works In 
English and Foreign Literature, and with the most recent Musical Publica- 
tions, on the following advantageous terms : . 

FIVE VOLUMES TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

NINE VOLUMES THREE GUINEAS „ * 

TWELVE VOLUMES. FOUR GUINEAS „ 

And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea. 

Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also eiyov, without farther 
charge, all tho advantages of the Club premises attached to the Library, 
Including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining aud Smoking Rooms, a 
Reference Library, a Ladies' Dining Room, &c. &o. 

Prospectuses, with full terms of Subscription, post free on application* 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limeebd, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE . 

„A HODGSON' 

Tlieur nhl-oatabllriu-d Llbrane* are now l 

LIU It Alt Y, from whinli well-known and popular Library they receive am pit mu 
Uuy to day of all the Iwat New llooka aa they appear. SU11SCR1 FTIOn!uMiI 
PEIl ANNUM AND UPWARDS, awarding to the numl«r of volumes r 
Llat* of the Principal New Hooka in Circulation ore now ready, and wlU be 
1 ou application. THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 

307 Regent SI 


UNITED LIBK ABIES.— BOOTHS. OHTTRTON’S. 

DOSON H, H(N>KHAM'« ut MkONDEItS It OTLEVI. 30? Bunl Stnet, W. 
-ct'tahl I riii'il Lihran^i are now t ln dlraot c omm unication wjth MUDIE’S SELECT 

“ m 


THOMAS RUSSELL. Manager, 


r pHE SATURDAY MJVIEW,— The followin 

or THE SAT UK DA Y HEYlttV are required, Tor which 8 
7<. 73, 743, and 7W (cleanooptoa)— at the Dttlce, to Southampton 8 


T^OOKS, at a Discount of 9d. to Od. in the Shilling, or 35 to 76 

U.BEUT k Ffki.P. 07 Mogrgato Street and 18 Graceeltmchlttoet, Loiutei, E.C, 


per eent, 
from the Publf 
and jo 


w Juet suMMt«A4 vott. SYO. Sla. t eaqlt vhl.eefwrt4s.to. - 

jfffSHER'S (RlCH^Rg^ FOETJR3AL. WCMttKB. 

■'"I London i PMKJMuXb us U^markst, a,W* 
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No. 1,36a, Vol. 52. 


December 3, 1881. 


f Ri’fflstfm! for *1 
L TnuwmiflMion abroad. J 


Price 6 d. 


CABINET MINISTERS ON IRELAND. 

I F Lord Habtikgton is not, like Sir W. Harcourt, a 
bom and trained orator, he haB becomo by practice an 
advocate of considerable skill. In the earlier part of his 
„ speech at Blackburn he replied, not without plausibility or 
•<force, to many hostile comments on the foreign policy of 
his party in And out of office. It happened that about tho 
same time his colleague, speaking at Derby, supplied tho 
most appropriate comment on Lord Hartington’s elaborate 
argument: “ I will not," said Sir W. Harcoukt, “ take 
u you back again on that long and weary journey over the 
“ mountains of Afghanistan, or tho sands of South Africa, 
41 or the frontiers of Greece, or the Balkan Peninsula. If 
“ the peoplo of England have not made np their minds on 
u these sabjocts, I do not think they arc ever likely to do 
u so.” Lord Haktington had prudently kept clear of tho 
sands of Sonth Africa, if indeed the Transvaal is sandy. 
It was morally and politically easier to climb, in a rhetorical 
sense, the mountains of Afghanistan, and to explore the 
frontiers of Greece, or travorso tho Balkan Peninsula. 
Whether or not the people of England have made up their 
minds on these points, they have dismissed the subject 
from their thoughts ; but possibly Lord Hartington may 
have done some service to his cause by reminding his con- 
* ritituents, for the twentieth time, that he and his col- 
N leagues' have always been in tho right. It is wholly by 
accident that the policies of tho late and present Go. 
^verument havo become respectively associated with Con- 
servative or Liberal opinions. Lord Beaconsiteld, who 
happened to bo the Conservative leader, continued the 
system of Lord Palmerston, while Lord Palmerston’s 
official and political successor entirely reversed the tra- 
ditional policy of the Liberal party. In choosing between 
trjo bodies of statesmen, it is reasonable to judgo their 
personal merits in part by the soundness of their doctrines 
of forttgn polioy ; but tho sands of Africa and the moun- 
tains of Asia are equally irrelevant to the legislative and 
administrative measures which ought to be applied to 
Ireland* On the only question which at present excites 
general* interest neither Lord IIartington nor Sir W. 
liARCOUJRT contributed much information ; .but there was a 
marked distinction in tho tone and manner in which they 
* respectively approached tho subject. 

♦ ■fiir W. Hakcourt, in hiB long and able speech, care- 
folly avoided all reference to the defiance of the law which 
. prevails in a great part of Ireland. It may not be the 
fault of the Government that it is unable to establish 
.order ; but to the Government and to the nation 
At large it is the gravest of misfortunes. In estimat- 
ing unprecedented experiments in remedial legislation, 

, it is, above all^things, urgent to inquire whether they 
Ifeve .succeeded. Sir W. Haws^et .paid a well-deserved 
tribute to tho courage and perseverance of Mr. Forster ; 
but, there it reason to fear that it will be necessary to 
arm tho Irish Government with additional powers. A 
year ago it was understood that the Cabinet deliberately 
withheld |rom theuCHip SecreHlut means offlproteCting 
f peace aiM%ropCrty which he had demanded as neoessary 
' op desirable. {faring- the Session of Parliament the Land 
League wu allowed, with almost entire impunity, to 
establish its tyranny in every part of Ireland. Both Lord 
HAasomoTOV; ana Sir W. Haecwrt twit the late p-overm* 

ment with * the fact that, the Land; League was attvaOT 

. ‘ - ‘!-ji . * - - 


org^iiced Ipotyra jto' change of Administration; but th#l4kat Ljjrd HAfaiKOTOKlmd Sir W; Haboourt part company, 


T * — 

fnturo supremacy which it was to attain had not tbdn 
been foreseen by either party. At tho timo of tho 
general election Mr. Gladstone for hie own purposes 
asserted that, in consequence of the operation of his Land 
Act of 1870, Ireland was unprecedentedly tranquil and con- 
tented. When Lord Beaconbfucld about the same time, 
in his letter to tho Duke of MAiiLnoiiodtsui indicated tho 
approach of danger, he was assailed with a storm of ridi- 
cule and invective. Sir W. Harcourt blames the lato 
Government for npt introducing a Land Aot, forgetting 
that, as tho Duke of Argyll stated, the incoming uabinot 
had not included a Land Act in its list of necessary 
measures. Both Ministers prudently abstain ffom men- 
tioning the Disturbance Bill, which contributed, by the 
introduction and by tho defeat of the measure, to promote 
agrarian agitation. Lord IIartington alone thinks it 
necessary to account for the prolonged toleration of violence 
and disorder. 

It may perhaps bo true that tho presont unanimity- 
of the Liberal party is in somo degree attributablo 
to tho ostentatious reluctance witli which tho Govern- 
ment used its powers for the maintenance of peace. Ac- 
cording to Lord IIartington, tho Irish party of povpln- 
tion would, if tho Government had acted more readily, 

“ havo been roinforced by a largo contingent of qpinion 
“ and sympathy in England.” The conjectufe may - 
perhaps be well founded ; but it is not complimentary, to 
tne advanced section of the Libdfai .1 party, * According to 
Lord Haktington, tho extreme Radicals wero tdo blind 
to anticipate the necessary consequences qf inaction, 
or too factious to aid tho Government in guarding 
against imminent danger. It will not be forgotten 
tli at Mr. Chamberlain niado a whu^r different apology 
for tho long-suffering of the Government. The Land 
Leaguo, with all its atrocities, fais in his opinion a 
legitimate and useful organization, because it exercised 
pressure on Parliament to pass tho Laud Bill. "When its 
task was accomplished it incurred the penalty of sup- 
pression, not as a murderous and prodatory conspiracy, 
but because it thwarted Mr. Gladstone ip tho further de- 
velopment of the policy which it had befose facilitated. * v 
It would seem that Mr. Chamberlain is one of the Liberal*, 
section which would, in Lord Hartington’s judgment, 
have supplied a contingent to tho partyffef Irish revolu- 
tion. Sir W. Hakcourt, perhaps, thought it bettor to. 
abstain from a defence of conduct which could not be com- - 
pletely vindicated. Ho failed to observe thatjfii^ dxag- 
gorated charge against the late Government involved the 
admission that tho present Ministers were tg. hlajne for 
nbt attempting to suppress or^estraii^\heil;&^i0 League. 

If Lord Dnaconsfield ought to have ni the pud, 
whon Mr. Gladstone was bpasting of ^bo tranquillity of 
Ireland, it *pnld seent^that Ills successors were not justi- * 
fiod in acquiescing in its full-grown enormity, either on 
Mr. CiUMBEKLAflrs or on Lord IIartingtqn's alleged, 
grounds of toleration. It is true that Mr* Parnell and 
his associates from the first* avowed tBfir purpose of 
prohibiting the payment of rent, or of arbitrarily limiting , 
its amount ; but it was imppssible to foresee that their . 
mandates ^puld %e generally obeyed, or that tbty would *. 
inspire universal terror. The atrocious practice of “ Boy- ' 
“ cotting” had not beez^invented when the agitation was 
ifi bud. * 

It is in t peaking of the administration of the Land Aet 
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w. Hawcotu* eeuwioflMjr 
ial spoliation ; buV bo lashm 
tcrpretation of tKfc Act wmba Y 
tos in tW JiouRe of jSdmnitms 
o promoters of ilid" Bill. Mr. 


No on 
favours 
identifies 

was thrsngllPMBRMffibates in ttatiHouse of Gduunena 
earnest 1 y repudiated by tho promoters of thd"I?dl. Mr. 
Gla^stqSH said over mid ojfor nguu tlret bln ml landlords 
wboworoj A»\h<y truly declared, the \ast,nnjority of tho 
whefo number, wriuhl poA bo injured by the n^cRsmont of 9. 
fair rent. The j^b-f^iiundaMoucrs hnW SC fur xufttio rodwG- 
turns* wjriohydf M ronts^evdbalt with in a similar than urn*, 
will involve a>re4ttctfon of the "4t hole rental of licl.ind 
twenty or thirty parVcnt.* Aw of coulee pri&ihldfthat, ur 
L eftd OKStarinyH hypothetically suggests, tho worst cases 
xn^y have been triod first; but, there Is 110 lcison to sup- 


tha jypisf, + 1 $ fl&t fteft tot tiW'rfew Empire- 
mpauiag , iwakipn 1 * -Btftijtoo. f The weak point in 
Ids 'jrt&c&fefh if fchafc^il*iealt *^ber with a gloripns 
pj&b thafi with aV,^bt > turnM: present mA a 
inspires ^rav^uLfiwixiefcy. |JThe 4 ttor 6 *«w 4 ik#fc*> 

Empiry4»au(l art, on t h cWk h ol er*fee«)f t* * 
but they are by no means satisfied with forth ic las * 
assumed. It iaAiX) Prussiau, too'fcureaucritiS*, too m * ' 
per ions, arbTShuy. %*v threatens to become tab * v 
Empire not of Germans, but of Prussians, of Prince 
Bismarck, of potty sovereigns bowing at the^feet df the 4 
lloui N/oLiii HN&. ^ The Empire was made by lme,$ttid as% 
against outside enemies it must bo sustained by Torco, 


muff have been triod first ^ but, there Is 110 leison to sup- always ready to aet, and to act with efficiency. But, if jt 
posqAfaat the Sub* &)mmHfoioitin , s have dealt with exceptional is added that it must be internally sustained by force, if* 
lftetadees of iuiueliCjp on ibe part of landlmds. Some of nil Germany and everything Gorman is to bo under tho * 
th#m have, with Imprudent jgHinififcy, propounded doctiiues rule of tho Emperor, tho army, and Princo Bismarck ; * 
which could only bo hdM by violout partisans. Ouo lay tlion Gormans naturally ask whether this is Jjho Gorman 
iudgfr’keid that tho valuation of land ought to bo reduced Empire lhat was promised them, which tlffiy aided im 
lri proportion t© <<th¥i badness^ of tho tenant’s fanning; establishing, and which they fondly hoped they haJnf 
tfktothe? declared his intoniiqn of disregarding the evidence secured Princo Bismarck converted them to tho beliof 
of pAid valuers ^ and the presiding lawyers liavemoro tlmu that force was an indispensable means to an end ; but 
once announced" fneir intontion of being guided by tho they never undci stood, and would be most reluctant 
opinion of theft* colleagues, who, at tho same tune to own, that force was £0 bo tho end as well as 4 
witnesses and judges, are not cheeked by opposing testi- tho means, and that they wero always to be under 
mony < 5 r by cross-examination. Justice O’Hagan himself tho diseiplino of the camp. Then, nothing can bo 

caused jmst anti jjbncral alarm by announcing that rent stronger than the poihonal position of the Prince. Ho 

mnst be qp adjusted as to enable tlio ten mt to livo made tho Empire, and I10 made it powerful; and his 

and tbrivo on tho farm. Sir AV. Hakcofri assumes past successes havo been so great that it is not wondeiful 

that the judgrqpnts of tho bub-CommisMuneis aro to find him claiming a right to be considered beforehand 
equitable, v and ho consequently affirms that tho only as suro of snoot ss 111 everything he undertakes. Ho is 
1 spoliation in question xs that which has boon applied extremely diotatonal and often wantonly offensive; hot 
to the tpnaut. Lord IIamingjon is muru discreet in ro- Ins arrogance, and oven Ins petulance, evidently spring 
minding adverse critics that tho decisions which have caused from a profound conviction that ho alono possesses a 
so much indignation aro subject t o rcviow by tho Chief Com- master-mind, and that he is thinking of great tilings while 
missioners, and that “ we are not yot in possession of such Ins advcrsai ics aro thinking of small things, liib hearci 
« full and detailed information as to tho ovidonco on which aro compelled to admiic, if they cannot forgive, and aro as 
“'thoy have proceeded, and the principles by which they much overawed as they aio alienated. But the mora 
“have been guided, as to enablo us to form an opinion or Prince Bismvuck mngmlios his personal impotiance and 
41 a final judgment on their proceedings.” In tho samo Ins personal triumphs, tho more Germany comes to think 
spirit judges are accustomed to tell juries that they must that tho Empire as he conceivos it ib bound up with kin 
^nofctbp jnllueucod by popular rumour, but must suspend personal existence. It may live while he lives; but it 
Afbeilr judgmcnts^until they havo heard tho evidence. It may also die when ho dies. Au Empire created by ami 
is net owtn certain that tho reports of speeches delivorcd for Prince Bismarck may bo buried 111 his grave. After 
bV thd- Bnb- flpTnmissioneis, tor the apparent purpose him the deluge, is the thought that Prince BrsM/.ucK 
pf eliciting the applause) which iH said to have fol- breathes every hour into the minds of his countrymen: 
lowed, ato altogether accurate. Lord fTAumc.iON enn and, as they may survive to see it, they contemplate' tho 


onlyJiolK) thtdfv ordinary %scs will not hereafter “show" prospect ot a political deluge with considerable appre- 
“ a. reduction of nearly so gioafc a ch tractor ns tlioBo hension. 


^of which jye liftvo lately read.” Tlieio cm bo no 
doubt that tlDid Hapjingion sharoB tho dissatisfaction and 
une^tekmfcs with which tho proceedings of tho Suh- 
Gdmn^Slsioners havjybeon generally rogauh-d. Sir W. 
Haecq^RX might, iierhaps, with advantage to tlio cause 
wtich bfftrapports, liav^jjdeclined to apologize lor decisions 
xihidhat first sight appear monstrous perversions of justice. 
His asitaitdption that tho judgments delivered aro just 
would* be aftml to tho sufferers if it woio not mi-rely 
tbougb^ 088 * would have been still moi 0 convenient, if lio 
aud Lord>H ar riN 0 roN had not found it necessai^ to gratify 
Qorffcita(j|ipf^| l fty tho delivery of party speeches. The 
growidg.nnisanco of provincial oratory throws an udditional 
difficulty in tho way of considering any qu< 3 tiou with 
ithtUfrits or to tlio public interest. 


, , ’ PBINCE BISMARCK. 

» V r 

I F thbtipenipg daj s of tho newGcrmnn Parliament hqx^o 
been Btorjtiy} they hqRro been instructive. Fr£hc6 
BlKMABOK ito taked' tho oadhest opportunity to ®ofi no nin 
object, hiA h% creod ; His objc# t is to main- 

mi» thq unity og5(ho Gorman Em^Wb ; las pyfcciplaB tfro 
at^Hi bfifl^d 0h the conviction that the Gf^man Empire is 
jfi|biidod on foz^re, and must be maintaiditl byfoico; his 
^ .tWt hp believes, as overy great man bolievos, in 
bimselt ' The xn&n objection to all ho says iH not that 
} the jw£ statements are in any way untrue. Tlio Gfrpian 
wlsts, and every Gqwnan question must bernb- 
oMwaifd to ttte bupremo question whotwer wdiat iB pro- 
. tends tor«streqgthen ♦^he’^Empire or ter weaken it, 



In Princo Bismarck’s c inception of the Gorman Empiro ,,, 
there 1, no place tor a Go. man Parliament. Ho alwuys 
looks fads in tho face, and does not shrink from owning 
thaf a Parliament, ll it ih independent, is an excrescence 
on Ins general scheme Ho calmly told the German Par- 
liament that in old da^s ho had got on perfectly we£l 
without a Prussian Parliament, and that he didimt»seo 
why what had done for Piussia might not do for Genauy. 
He and tlio Emperor and the army could be perfectly 
happy without a set of factious deputies Bitting and 
chattoring in a largo room. His utterances were in* a 
much milder key when he strove to point oufr tlutt 
tho now Parliament does not roally represent Gennany, 
Tho Libei ids havo, as ho thinks, got more roprcmiU- 
tivcs th.au tlioir total electoral strength justifies. It 
ho houcbtly thinks bo, ho will be perfectly warrant#} 
in dissolving tho present Parliament after giving it 11 
fair trial. But a long Parliamentary experience enables 
Englishmen to say that too much importance mnst not * 
bo attached to electoral statistics. There is no possi- 
ble system of representation in whioh the rotaras* oC 
any particular Parliament corroapond precisely with tho* 
nominal strength of parlies in constituencies. English , 
Liberals aro 111 ,j imich^terger majority at the present 4 
moment than corresponds with the balansp of Liberalxiv^f 
Conservative voters. Success creates %coess, ana con- * 
stituoucios aro swept away by tho tide of party triumph^* 
Into every electoral contosf, too, there is imported thedarl^\ 
and insotWLble eLometfffiof abstontioMR. At recent* 
Gorman elections thettbstentions were unusually numerous. 
Why were they numerous P No one, not a^sn experience^ 
German politicians, could give a complete but w 





ifivin ■ *kvtd tmfta rti mfaM'it 

ie qmA % jot Ant. 
sols* with the 
hjfcSo win «*e; the* had 
to ^'Satk^^atliome. A penal dissolution, 

» te F*#* Ni??“ ent for existing, is always a 
one experiment, ana would Jj)o estrtjMdly irritating 
__ Germany at the present moment. Iw it woulafcevit- 
«| be*6ouplod/with Princo Bibmarok’b declaration that 
J^did ng^eee^nj reason why the Empire conld not be 
governeoua well without a Parliament as ^ith ono. It 
- would be a challenge to Germany to see whether it dared 
Sofia another Parliament which would prove as ro- 
fijaotory as its predecessor, and famish an excuse for 
L putting an end to Parliaments altogether. There is 
. a great probability that Germany would accept tho 
challenge, thSb Liberal activity would bo more lively 
ma more triumphant, and that tho roll of Con- 
servative abstentions would bo increased rather than 
diminished. A hasty dissolution might not impro- 
v bably be the means of forcing on tho serious consi der- 
ation of tho whole nation whether it is true that a German 

• Parliament in the present day is like the Prussian Parlia- 
ment in the days before Sadowa, and can bo safoly reduced 
to being little more than an important appendage to 
royalty. 

Whenevor Princo Bismarck makes au important state- 
ment, those who have to consider it start with two groat 
advantages. They are sure that tho speaker has a real 
knowledge of his subject, and thoy are sure that tho 
speaker says what ho really thinks. When Prince Bis- 
marck states that Germany would view with indifferenco, or 
at least with submission, the abrogation of its Parliament, 
or its roduebion to the position of a Court registering the 
decrees of tho Government, it may bo taken for granted 
that he thinks this, and that ho thinks it after a vast ex- 
perience and a profound study of Germany and the Ger- 
mans. All that foreign critics can do is to call to their 
memory tho numerous instances in which groat men have 
made great mistakes. Willi all his experience and all his 
insight, the First Napoleon was utterly blind to tho chango 
which French feeling had undergone in tho latter years of 
the Empire. And there arc general roaBons for thinking 

* that Prince Bismarck is mistaken now, and special signs 
/thate^Germany does not think with him, which at loast 

deserve attention. Tho German Parliament binds the 
German people together in a way in which tho Prus- 
sian Parliament did not in old days bind togothor 
4ihe’ Prussian peoplo. Tho German Parliament is 
much more than an expression of constitutionalism. It 
es not only tho nnion, but tho difference, of the 
:erent German States. It brings particularism face 
.to face with Imperialism. It is the safety-valve of local 

* discontent. It allows each State that yields to feel that it is 
yielAig to tho wishes of all the others. Tho viows enter- 
tained in Germany on religion, on political economy, on 

• . the province of the State, are intimately associated with 

• distinct localities. Theso localities wish their opinions 
^bo h^ve some sort of fair play ; and what they chiefly 

< ‘prize in the German Parliament is that it gives 

* tb^v an opening by which their opinions may in- 

* finance all Germany. If there was no Parliament, each 

E would be driven baok on itself. It could not help 

obeying the dictates of the Emperor aud tho army ; but its 

* thoughts would be concentrated on itself, or might, if 
taking a larger scope, be directed to the dangerous desire 
of getting rid of the pressure of the Emperor and tho 

* army. A military dictatorship, which is really what Prince 

* Bismarck means, might bo perfectly possible iu a single 
German State like Prussia; but it seems quito incompatible 

% with anything like the unity of au Empire depending on 
4 tile voluntary adhesion of** its fractions. At Any rate, 
can be^no doubt that not only this but every 
\ German Parliament thinks, or has thought, that 
»? its existenoe is a necessity, aud that every attack 
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is unimportant. Prigqe Bismarck has no 
plain or in the present Parlialbent^tbai} 1)0 had. 
compjain of in tho last ParliamSfi^ . .Bfetj tup ^pte is 
imporii*t w$fcn tahqn hi ; conneaio* with the. supposed*, 
iiyjiffurenc# Q f Germany to the ^existence* and independ- 
ence of its Parliament. He mafic fir paasihpfLW *app£&l , 
to his hearers to, be allowed for /o$oo to have his own 
way in a trifling matter; buthis request was BUinniaw 
rily declined When a Parliament* freshly elected by the 
peoplo thought its own dignity aud independence were 
touched. \ * * *• ■ * 
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He merely asked for a trifling sum of 
expenses of a Council of manufacturing aud 
experts whpm he had summoned to givo 
last Pa&Kament. refused tho vote, anf 
repeAfeftftthe refuwriwTtfW 
<* of 


FURTHER DEGRADATION OF THE* FRANCHISE. " 

'1. 

T WO Judges of unquestionable competence have by a 
short and final decision effected an organic and' per- 
haps a fatal change in the Constitution * It it to be' 
regretted that they could not soo their way. to allowing an 
appeal from tho most important act of judicial legislation 
which has ever nullified the intention of Parliament. The 
Court refused the appeal on tho ground "that the judges 
had no doubt. ; but the consequences of a judicial decision 
deserve consideration. It was a gross error in the framers 
of the Act to lcav v o tho Court of First Instance a discretion 
as to granting an appeal ; but it is oviddht that the Abt 
was not regarded as important. No bettor proof can be 
given of the conflict between tho words as interpreted by 
tho judges and the intention of the Logislatuito. It 
is probable that tho judgmont would liavo been sustained; 
but in a second and more deliberate discussion arguments 
might liavo boon adduced which appear not to have been 
urged before Justico Denman and Justice Bowen. It is $ 
sound rule of law that tho purpose of tho Legislature 
must bo exclusively collected from the words of an 
euiictmont. It is immaterial that a blunder m&y have 
been notoriously committed oitlier by tho member who hds 
had charge of a Bill, or by tho Parliamentary dr&ftstitofl ^ 
but, if possible, one part of tho statute law should\bo 
reconciled with another, and an interpretation efinsistaot 
with common sense should bo preferred where ill is com- 
patible with grammatical construction. On the other' 
hand, Courts cannot take jndioial notice <rf the ruinous 
effects which may follow from* the disco rery of ,a flaw, 
in a legislative measure. If Justice Denman had been 
at liberty to exercise a discretion, he +>wou!d pro- 
bably not havo swamped tho oxisting borough oonsfcito. 
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have now practically determined tba$ the 
of the Reform Act of iljjftj bfltye become 


oneies and the future county constituencies 
donly doubling thoir numbers. It?^fs notorious 
1S67 both parties agreed, with more or less siqqarity pf 
conviction, on the eufran^isem&it of householders 5jt 
boroughs. Tho ten pound franchise of „i8g3 .was 
abolished ; but, by a supplementary provision, lodgers 
paying 10L rent for unfurnished apartments were pit on. 
the same footing with occupiers of entir&hoqseai The 
privilege was evidently reasonable, inasmuch qjp a lodger 
may often be a more substantial occupier than 'Tbip. htend- 
lord. 

The Judges 
lodger clauses 

inoperativo and absurd. A lodger paying ten pq&nd B of 
rout is entitled to the franchise, but he has eqbfifty 3 right 
to veto if ho pays ten shillings or tehpenoe. It is 
\rue that tho now franchise is only acquired 11 
Who rcccivo no personal service in returii for 
The distinction increases the absurdity of ths# enact- 
ment as it has now boon interpreted. "The lower class of 
lodgers wait on theroselmp, while^Kslerks or professional 
ben probrlbly employ tho servant of 1 the house. ■ That 
Parliament should be capable of so Abolish and *nps- 
chievous a paradox is surprising; but Judges cannot 
afford to bo startled by anomalies. A|mosb ajl Liberals, 
intending Mr. Bright himself, liafe for thirteen or 
fdnrteen years been professedly satisfied #ith the borough 
franchise as .^hey supposed it to Qjdpt, though .they 
desired "Id extend it to ^10 counties. They now know that 
t^ey have been entirely mistaken In* "their oompfaoenl 
approfal of thei&fefifo lugislapion. Household suffrage u 
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in comparative prosperity and themselves in destitu- I 
tion, and it cannot bo doubted that a terrible ferment 
will orisd'd. Agitators aro not likely to be wanting 
to avail themselves of this promising material, especially 
now that at least some prominent English Radicals have 
declared the severance of Ireland from England to be 
within the range of practical politics. The reckless folly 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson would" bo of no moment if it had 
been met by his audicnco with any manifestations of dis- 
approval. But Radical audiences nowadays appear to 
have lost the power of even comprehending tho proposi- 
tions made to them. That perBous living within sight of 
the Irish Sea should cheer a suggestion involving tho 
presence on the opposite Bhoro of that Ben, or rather strait, 
of an independent and hostile nation, is perhaps the most 
glaring examplo of corporate lunacy recently roeorded — 
and that is saying a good deal. Tho loadors of tho party 
have not, indeed, got to this stage; but what Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson thought one day Mr. Gladstone has 
before now thought the next day, and there is assuredly no 
guarantee in the past conduct of tho present Ministry 
for any belief in their political steadiness. It may, how- 
ever, bo admitted very frunkly that there is r.o immediate 
danger of any considerable number of responsible English 
politicians advocating the independent of Ireland. Tho 
danger is of another kind. All these reckless utterances, 
from Mr. Gladstone's own downwards, act as direct en- 
couragements to Irish violence. Tho present Pkiaih 
Minister's recipe for disestablishing a Church was 
applied with remarkable rapidity and success to tho process 
of disestablishing a landed gentry. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
has recommended the same methods of flying at still 
higher game, and ho is sure to meet with intelligent and 
obedient hearcrB. The number of outrages has already 
exceeded the dismal record of last year. Ireland is 
divided between tenants made hungrier for fresh plunder 
by the share already assigned to them, and tenants in- 
furiated at having lest tho chance of plunder at 
all by their refusal to pay rent. Tho most appa- 
rently trivial, and yet, under all tho circumstances, 
one of tho ugliest symptoms of all, is tho systematic inter- 
ference with that sport to which but a few years ago all 
Irishmen, from tho highest to tho lowest, were equally 
devoted. Tho machinations of tho Land League and the 
supineness of the Government have, it seems, left only two 
passions in the Irish broast —hunger for the property of 
the landlords and hatred of English government. These 
feeliugs have always existed ; but side by. side with them 
other, and sometimes better, feelings have existed like- 
wise, which seem to be now extinguished. Nothing, lor 
instance, can be more obvious than that the old intiuoucc of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, which it has desperately striven 
to preserve by abetting the present anarchy, is gone. A 
priest may be cheered when ho advises holding the harvest, 
or inveighs against Mr. Forster; but let him denounce 
murder and outrage, theft and violence, and, though it be 
done from the altar itself, his congregation simply refuse 
to listen to him. 

Meanwhfio what Lord Hartington ingenuously calls 
the apparently indiscriminate reduction of rents goes 
on merrily. Perhaps no case has occurred which butter 
illustrates the attitude of the Sub-Commissioners than one 
in tho Bolfast district, which is probably tho only one, with 
tho exception of tho celebrated instance of Sir Oriel 
Forster, in which a rent has actually been raised. The 
tenant had the use of a vulnablo flax mill, tho property 
in which, and in the water which gave it its value, was un- 
questionably vested in the landlord. Tho Commissioners 
admitted this freely, and wont on to Bay that, if tho land- 
lord had not said that ho would be contented with a small 
increase, they would have raised the rent substantially. 
Now it muBt be perfectly obvious to any one who is 
able to attach the slightest meaning to tho word “ judicial ” 
that this was a preposterous course of proceeding. Had 
the landlord and tenant agreed together out of court 
for a certain rent the Commissioners would huvo had 
nothing to do but to sanction it. Bub this was not thu 
case, and tho tenant having brought the landlord into 
court, the Commissioners had nothing left to them but to 
assess the u &ir ” rent as it seemed to them, neither less 
nor mere, and fix it for fifteen years, leaving the landlord, 
if he pleased, to make a reduction of his own free will. 
Bat then this would have been to act iu the ordinary 
fashion of a. court of law, and not in the fashion of a 
“ court of the Land Loaguc.” Elscwhero tho monotonous 


process of cutting down has been going on, with rare ex* 
coptions of maintenance at tho old rents. The tenants, 
wo are told, are not satisfied, and it is not surprising. 
Even the boldest coups of the *Sab- Commissioner who 
“ does not care a struw for paid valuers , 11 are insignificant 
and grudging, compared with Mr. Parnell’s prairie value. 
And yet the Commissioners are not doing the work 
negligently. They have provided a list of reductions 
which is said, though the statement is hardly credible when 
it is remomburud that Mr. Porter is a Law Officer of the 
Crown, has boon placarded by tho ngenta of his candi- 
dature for Derry and been urged by the candidate himself 
iu his speeches as an evidence of what the Government 
has done and will do for the people. Considering that 
most, if not all, of these rcductious aro under appeal, and 
that, as each case is supposed to be judged on its merits, 
no one reduction can form a precedent for any other ; 
the proceeding, if it lias really taken place, may be de- 
scribed as ono of tho most indccont ever resorted to even 
by electioneering indiscretion. Yet more indecent, if one 
could for a moment bcliovo it, would bo the fuob alleged 
that Tho O’Dunoghue is about to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds “ in consequence of Iub acceptance of the 
“ Governorship of Ceylon.*' After all, however, these 
things are only part of the system of universal bribery 
which, side by side with an irritating but partial and 
utterly ineffective coercion, constitutes Mr. Gladstone's 
policy towards the disaffected masses of Ireland. 


TI1E FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE CONCORDAT. 

rPHE theory that AL Paul Bert owes his appointment 
A to a momentary forgetfulness on tho part of M. 
( * Ail B etta that ho would be disliked by tho clergy would 
be disproved, if it needed disproof, by M. Bert’s own 
action during tho lust ten days. His demeanour is not iu 
the least that of a man who, finding himself in office by a 
lucky accident, is chietly anxious to make tho world forget 
that ho has been put there. In less than a woek M. Bert 
has made fiftoon speeches, and there are few of them into 
which ho has not been able 'to introduco something cha- 
racteristic, and consequently unpleasant. His idea of his 
position as Minister of Worship, and still more as Minister 
o i Education, is that of a champion who has to defond his 
post against attacks from every quarter. To him the 
Ministry of Worship is not only, or oveu chiefly, an ad- 
ministrative office. It is, as ho himself has called it, a 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Polioo. He stands to the Qlergy 
in tho position in which tlio Miuistor of Justice stands to 
the criminal classes. Even criminals aro given a certain 
amount ol Jaw. They aro not arrested except on suspicion 
of having committed some specific crime, and they cannot 
be convicted unless this suspicion is reduced to reasonable 
certainty. If it is found that tho law has loft them too 
much liberty, it is tho Minister's duty to propose amend- 
ments iu it. Tho rclaliou between the two is throughout 
one of measured and legal hostility. A Minister of Justice 
would liko to mako short work of tho wholo criminal 
class ; but ho is bound to give effect to this de- 
sire only within tho limits and by tlio methods* which 
tho Legislature has proscribed. This is not in the 
least an exaggerated description of the policy which M. 
Bert proposes to adopt as . regards the Church. As 
M. Bert ho would liko to destroy it altogether; as Minister 
of Worship he is bound to do it no moro injury than tho 
law allows. lie cauuot, however, resign himself unre- 
servedly to this restriction. Some of the laws which now 
regulate the relations between tho Church and the State 
aro too monstrous to be suffered to remain on the Statute- 
book. When these have been repealed, and the Minister 
of Worship has only to guido himself by the Concordat 
and the organic laws annexed to tho Concordat, that 
particular particle of tissue which stands to M. Bert iu 
the place of a conscience will not find tho duties of tho 
office too distasteful to be gone through. After that M. 
Bert hints, with a kind of grim humour, the clergy may 
not find him as black as he has been painted. At least, if 
he has to make himself hateful to them, it will be rather 
iu the capacity of Minister of Education than in that of 
Minister of Worship. 

It is probable from the carefully considered address in 
which M. Bert’s views were unfolded ' that M. Gahbktta 
means to give ecclesiastical affairs a large place in liis 
scheme of policy. Ho is not prepared to go as far os AL 
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OtfotMCBAU and abolish the Concordat. The separation 
of Ohnroh and State is a measure to which ho may be 
driven or led some day, but he dors not think that things 
are ripe for it at present. It is not, perhaps, unfair to 
saspeot that he looks to M. Bent's career as Minister of 
Ednoation to hasten the ripening process. A French 

S olitioian who contemplates tho separation of Church and 
tate has mainly to consider how the change will affect the 
peasantry. Its effect on the clergy need only trouble him 
in so far as it bears upon this larger question. The 
peasantry may be supposed at present to view with equal 
dislike the alternative of closed churches and churches 
kept open out of their own private purse. If they do not 
hear mass themselves, they like their wives to hear it, 
and they like to sit outside the village church while their 
wives are inside, in tho enjoy men t of a vague soubo that 
Sunday is somehow difformt from other days. But these 
are not pleasures which they would be willing to pay for 
by direot contributions to the euro, and tho only other 
means of retaining them is to have them paid for by tho 
State. The Budget of Worship is not a local burden, 
and conseqnently the peasantry do not feel it, or, if they 
do, they are acute enough to see that there is no cheaper 
way of getting what they want. Tho Extreme Left in 
thp Chamber, which demands tho separation of Church 
and. $ta|e,doeB not represent the peasantry. It is returned 
ab*|* entirely by the large towns and by working-class 
Electors. To tbeso men the Budget of Worship is u very 
irritating burden indeed. As a rule, neither they nor their 
families over eater a church or sec a priest ; and, however 
small may bo the proportion of their total contribution to 
tho Exchequer that goes to pay the clergy, it is nevertheless 
larger than they like it to be. M. Gambetta, though lie would 
like to conciliate this latter section of tho electorate if he 
could, knows that tho ‘pen wintry are, in tho lung run, the 
more important clement. By giving M. Brut the double 
office he now holds, ho may hope to soothe the working- 
class electors for the moment, and to initiate a process by 
which tbe peasantry imij by degrees be brought to 
the same wholesome way of thinking. As Minister of 
Worship M. Bert will say and do showy things 
against the Church. As Minister of Education his aim 
will bo to have us many children as possible brought up 
without any religion. It has already boon remarked that 
tho proportion ol’ First Cumin unions to scholars throughout 
Franco has of late begun to decrease, the explanation 
being that, under the old system, when tho cure was freo 
of the communal school, ami when tho teacher was vir- 
tually bis subordinate, the children were prepared for 
First Communion as a matter of course. Now the priest 
can only enter the school on certain fixed days, aud, when 
be is there, can only give religious instruction to such 
children as choose to come to him. Even this permission 
is likely to be withdrawn under tho now Government, and 
then the priest will have to take his chance of inducing 
tho children to come to the church for religions instruc- 
tion. Unless the clergy are able by means of some new, 
and at present improbable, awakening of religious enthu- 
siasm to inako head against these obstacles, the deea^ of 
religion in France is likely to bo gone nil. What religion 
there ^is may be more genuine, but thou will be very 
muoh less of what goes by the name of roligion. M. 
Gambetta may look forward to a time when those who 
are now the children of the peasantry will have beoomo 
the peasantry, and he may hope that, under this new 
secular training, they will have lost the languid preferenoo 
thoy now feel for having a cure paid by tho State estab- 
lished in every village. In that enlightened time the 
abolition of the Concordat will be a universally pop alar 
measure. 

Tho materials on which to found a conclusion as to the 
degree in which those speculations are likely to be realized 
do not exist; hut there is no imprudence in saying that 
the pdsitioffiof the French Chinch in relation to the State 
has been greatly changed by M. Gambetta’s accession to 
power. All former Governments that have been set up since 
the Qonolusion of the Concordat have regarded the Church 
as in some sort an ally. Even M. Perry, though lie dispersed 
the religions orders, wow- in words, at all events — friendly 
tb ’th&Beo&lar clergy. The Church has often been treated 
as an aff/ upod Vthogi it was necessary to keep a very 
sharp watfth, but She has never been ranked among the 
b, avowed enemies the Government. /This, however, is 
' plainly to be her position in the fat are. The Oouoordat, 
mM* SlBT proposes to ofcrsy it out, vfill be simply an 


agreement ooneluded for specific purposes between two 
honourable adversaries. What is written in it* in black 
and white will be executed to the letter, but the Ohnroh 
will get nothing that is not written in it. If Ihe makes a 
slip in her dealings with the Government, and either over- 
steps her own assigned province or withholds from the 
State something to which it has a olaim, every advantage 
will be taken of the blander. It is tbo declared olyect of 
the new Government to lessen her influence in tho 
country, and the only promise that M. Bert t will give is 
that he will pursue this objoot without oither ‘violence or 
worrying. But, as M. Bert’s reason for avoiding these 
methods is merely that the one is odious and the other 
ridiculous, the Church has nothing to thank him for. Be 
would be defeating his own end if he condescended to 
employ either. Violence would turn the clergy into 
martyrs ; worrying would make them respeotable by the 
sido of those who worried them; and both these results 
would just servo tho Church’s purpose. M. Bert does not. 
wish to see any gonuino tears shed oh behalf of the 
clergy, or any genuine laughter excited against the Govern- 
ment, and liis apparent moderation is merely due to his 
determination to do his work thoroughly. It will be Been, 
therefore, that the circumstances in which the French 
clergy are now placed aro full of serious moment. Tho 
Republic has at last measured herself against the Charch, 
ana the ultimate consequences of the couflict thus begun 
are very hard to estimate. The position of tho Church 
under the Concordat will henceforward be very much 
worse than it was at the time the Concordat was signed. 
In i So i it represented an arrangement into which the 
ruler of Franco thought it expedient to enter ; in 1881 it 
is an arrangement from which tho ruler of France does 
not tli ink it expedient to withdraw. In 1801 it was a 
bargain by which Church and Stato aliko hoped to be 
gainers; in 1881 it is a bargain which the State declares 
not to bo at all a good one, aud which it is consequently 
snro to interpret in tho narrowest possible spirit. M. 
Gambetta may bo tho gainer, from his own point of view, 
by thus dealing with tho Church ; but, if so, he must be 
acting on grounds which I10 has not disclosed to the world 
when to all appearance it is his interest to do so, and 
which have, to say tho least, no a priori probability. If 
tho Church were the dangerous and irreconcilable enemy of 
tho Republic, it might be prudent thus to take her by tho 
throat. But if left to herself she would be neither 
dangerous nor irreconcilable ; and if the one way in which 
she can by possibility be made dangerous is by first 
making her irreconcilable, the wisdom of M. Gamuetta’b 
course is certainly not apparent. Until M. Ferry entered 
upon the road on which M. Gambetta seomB to intend to 
travol at a very much faster puce, the French Catholics 
were tho enemies of the Republic in so far, bnt in so far 
only, us they were Royalists or Bonaparttets. Under the 
present system they will have no choice bnt to be the 
enemies of the Republic in so far as they are Catholics. 
M. Gambetta is minded to improve upon his oonduct of 
tho war in the autumn of 1870. Then be oalled legions as 
from the earth to defend the Republic ; now he calls legions 
as from the earth to attack it. 


PRIVATE BILLS FOR 1882. 

T HE list of private Bills for next Session is a very 
long one, and in this long list there are some of 
exceptional importance. The railway Bills are fifty per 
cent, more, and the miBcellaneoas Bills are thirty per cent, 
more, than were submitted to Parliament last Session. 
The increase is greatly due to reviving trade, to the accu- 
mulation of capital, and, above all, to a reviving spirit of 
enterprise. But, so far as the projected railways can be 
taken to indicate the general character of the enterprise 
which is now longing to manifest itself, it cannot be said 
that, apart from the metropolis and the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, there is anything to be seen but a very 
natural expansion of the means of looal communica- 
tion. All the large railways have, as usual, Bills 
for extending the aooommodation they offer to the 
public. This is inevitable. Every year brings new wants, 
and new wants can only be met by an annual increase of 
powers. Minor lines in their turn wish to create hew 
feeders, or to vary slightly the direction in which parts of 
them run, or are intended to run, or to resume tike con- 
struction of works which have in the time of deprssiion 
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been standing still lor want of funds. The lines that pro- 
pose to oqoupj new ground are not very numerous or im- 
portant except in the North, and for the most part are 
cross lines to connect two points of the large systems, or 
wo intended to open np new sources of agricultural pro- 
duce for the large towns. The projects for London and its 
vicinity can alone be oalled ambitious. The Regent's Canal 
is to onto a line from Paddington by tho Zoological Gardens 
to the Victoria Docks. There is to be a gigantic outside 
railway going in a circle through the outlying suburbs on 
the northern side of the Thames, and offering twenty-four 
miles of a connected line. There is a project which, if 
carried Tout, would be most acceptable to a large portion of 
the public, by wbioh the Sonth-Wcstorn would bo brought 
from the remote and inconvenient station of Wotorloo into 
the City near Queen Street. Further, there is a design 
which will fill London with much wonder and, perhaps, 
some alarm. It is that of a railway on tho pnenmatio prin- 
ciple from Uxbridge Road to the Minorios, with a slight 
offshoot from Oxford Street to Sonth Kensington. Tho 
London extension of the South-Eastern, although only an 
increase of existing acoommodation, is on snch a scale, 
and will require such a vory largo outlay, that it 
deserves to rank separately as a groat metropolitan 
work. Some of these great metropolitan sohemos are 
perhaps premature, and the pnenmatic lino is, to Bay tho 
least, very ambitious. But, on tho whole, it may bo said 
that they are legitimate attempts to accommodate traffic 
which is known to exist, or which it may reasonably be 
said will exist boforo long; and the outlay, large ns it 
would be, would not absorb any serious portion of tho 
available capital of tho country. There is very little 
in the railway scliemos of tho coming Session that bears 
any analogy to tho feverish adventures of 1845. Railways 
were not understood then, and they arc understood now. 
Experience has amply proved that very great works may 
be now undertaken with a fair chance of the moderate rate 
of profit that at prosont contents investors. 

It is ontsido of railways that the most adventurous and 
startling schemes have been set on loot. Tho proposed 
increase of dock accommodation iB absolutely necessary to 
meet the growing wants of a nation which 1ms got the 
larger share of tho carrying trade of tho world into its 
hands, and is obliged to uso larger and larger vessels to 
carry it quickly and cheaply. Thero are, for example, to 
be largo extensions of the East ami West India Docks, 
and of the Victoria Docks ; Workington is to offer now 
docks to tho adjacent mineral districts, and Dartmouth 
Harbour is to havo its capacities of usefulness greatly 
enlarged. Tho latest discovery of practical science on- 
deavonrs to find an ample field for its operations, and at 
least three Electric Companies ask for extensive powors 
to tear up streets, fix posts, buy land, and supply any dis- 
trict that may bo fixed on with endless electric power, 
not only for heating, lighting, and motive purposes, but 
for any other purposo to which it may bo hereafter found 
that the powor is applicable. Tho peculiar wants of 
London also reccivo special attention, and one inland fish 
market is to bo created on the northern and another on 
the southern side of tho wator. The Government, again, 
seeks to acquire extensive sites for tho convenient housing 
of the Admiralty and the War Office, and wo are taken 
into a very high region of soaring adventuro when we find 
that Parliament is to be asked to sanction tho construction 
of the railways that are to servo as approaches to the 
English end of the Channel Tunnel. With tho exception, 
however, of the last scheme, which raises grave national 
questions, all the foregoing schemes are more or less 
within the proper region of finance. Tho main question 
they raise is, wliethor it is or is not desmiblo that 
Parliament should or should not allow compulsory powers 
to bo given by which promoters will bo enabled to 
iusiet ou the public trying very costly experiments. The 
Docks and the Fish [Markets may in themselves be good 
or bad schemes, but they are designed to satisfy recog- 
nised public wants. Tho desirableness of permitting 
electricity, in the present si ago of its advance to per- 
fection, to bo tho subject of experiments on a gigantic 
scale is a matter on which eomo doubt may bo fairly enter- 
tained. But there can be no doubt that some day or other 
electricity will bo allowed to hove a trial on any BC&le that 
may be desired, and a Parliaraentarv Committee is per- 
haps as good a tribunal as could be selected to decide 
whether the time has already arrived. A Committee is 
sure to be fair, and not very likely to be raBb, and is perhaps 


I more likely to 'take into account the claims of conflicting 
interests than any other tribunal that could bo devised. It 
may also be remarked that the general character of 
tho schemes of this year is not such as to inspire muoh 
hope that any. extension of local self-government would 
greatly relieve Parliament of its work in discussing* 
private Bills. There are, no doubt, many small railway 
projects, intended to meet local wants, wbioh might be 
satisfactorily dealt with by local bodies. But they are 
precisely the schemes which, comparatively speaking, 
are unimportant and exoito no general interest. Wo are 
carried into a vory different region when we come to con- 
flicting schemes for gotting hold of a great mineral 
district, for constructing gigantic docks, for arranging the 
railway communications of a town with four millions of 
inhabitants, or for putting every street or every town at 
the disposal of olectrical patentees. 

There still remains a class of tho now schemes whioh 
deserves to bo considered apart. This class has little to do 
with finance, and its chief characteristic is that gravo 
public questions arc being sought to bo solved by the 
machinery of private Bills. First, there is the Channel 
Tunnel scheme, which cortainly is, from a financial point 
of viow, a very groat scheme, but the financial importance 
of which is uu nothing by tbo side of tho national import- 
ance of tho issuoB whether the Government ought to allow 
the tunnel to be made, and, if it ought, what ooutrol it 
should retain over tho tunnel. It is truo that all that is flow 
asked is “power N to make tho approaches to tho tunnel; but 
iu a military sense it is the approaches that are of supreme 
importance, and Parliament cannot allow f^ie approaches 
to be made and then refuse to allow the tunnel itself to bo 
constructe d. As another instance of tho class may be men- 
tioned the Thames Conservancy Bill. This Bill is a regulative 
Bill, and its regulative force is wonderfully extensive. It 
proposes to give tho # Conservtttors arbitrary and indefinite 
authority to determine every point as to every craft 
Limb urns tho waters of tho Thames — its size, speed, lights, 
where it may land, and what it is to bo bound to do under 
every cuncoivablo circumstance. It may bo necessary that 
some body should have these despotic powers, and the 
Conservators may bo a body that can be safely entrusted 
with them. But wliotlier these powers should be given 
and to whom they should bo entrusted is a public rather 
than a private question. Of the same character iB the 
Buildings Bill of tho Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Bill gives the Board complete jurisdiction over all the 
buildings of the metropolis. The Board is to bo able to 
see not only how buildings aro built, but what line they are 
to follow; to decide, irrespectively of the rights of owner- 
ship, whether t-hoy may protrude beyond the line or not ; to 
appropriate for tho public the vacant ground when they 
am set back ; and to pull down buildings unfit for human 
habitation, to clear the space and to charge tho owner of the 
soil with the cost of clearance. That greater powers of 
supervising buildings should bo given to some ouo may be 
conceded ; but to define those powers, and to givo them to 
one Board, is a groat public act, and is scarcely within tho 
scope of a private Bill. Much more is this the case with 
a gigantic und most adventurous scheme for gotting hold 
oi every charity of every City parish, and putting those 
charities, which, as stated in tho Bill, are some hun- 
dreds in number, at tho disposal of a body of trustees 
created according to the fancies of tho promoters. No- 
thing can be more bewildering than to find that such 
a wholesale handling of churitablo property should be 
considered to be within the scope of a private Bill. To 
deal with hundreds of chariticB ; to override tho intentions 
of founders ; to accommodato, when necessary, old bene- 
factions to modern uses, is thebusinoss of Government and 
of Parliament as a whole, and not that of a Committee or 
of fanciful promoters. It was not for purposes of this 
kind that 1 ’urliuiuont delegated its powers to Select Com- 
mittees; audit is scarcely too much to say that it is a 
sort of fraud on Parliament that Select Committees should 
he invited to pass such large public measures in the dis- 
; guise of private Bills. 


4 

NEW APPLICATIONS OF THE MO^RQffl JftOOTBINE. 

I T will perhaps be unnecessary to engage for the present 
in any controversy with the United states on recent 
attempts to extend the so-called Mohbqp doctrine. Mr. 
Blaine, who issued the Circular on the Panama Canal, 
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is about to retire from tho Cabinet, and, although bia 
successor is not likely to retract any pretension which may 
have been advanced, he may perhaps not car© again to 
raise by anticipation a doubtful issue. It is nevertheless 
necessary to remember that the claim of exclusive rights 
over the Canal was first made by Mr. Evabts during the 
Presidency of Mr. Haves. There can be no donbt that the 
same policy will be at least tacitly maintained, or that it 
will bo revived as soon as tho Canal is ready for nso. One equitable position of the English Government by the 
of Mr. Blainb's arguments admits of a conclusive answer, purchase of a large portion of the Btock of the Canal 
He rolfes on a treaty between tho United States and the Company. It is certain that, if England were engaged in 
Bepublio of Columbia which, according to his contention, war extending to the Levant, the free use of the Canal 
renders unnecessary any guaran too on tho part of European would depend neither on troaties nor on guarantees, bat 
Powers. The treaty which bears tho names of Mr. on material force. It was bb a precaution against suob 
Clayton, Secretary of State, and of Sir Henry Bulwkr, difficulties time Lord Palmerston, with sound judgment of 
then English Minister at Washington, of later date national interests, though perhaps in undue disregard of 
than the Columbian Treaty, expressly provides for a cosmopolitan interests, consistently opposed the con- 
joint guarantee of any inter- oceanic canal which may struction of tho Suez Canal. The engineers who as- 
at any future time be made. It is impossible to pro- sertod that the Canal could not be rn&do merely supplied 
vent a State from propounding demands which it may in him with arguments for discouraging the scheme. If 
its own opinion have power to enforce ; but the exclusive Lord Palmerston had relied implicitly on their judgment 
oontrol by tho United States of the North and South he would not have troubled himself to thwart an imprac- 
American continents, with tho adjacent seas, had never ti cable enterprise. The American Government prudently 
any foundation in international law ; and in this particular declines to interfere in remote complications ; but, if a 
caso it directly conflicts with tho provisions of the Clayton- differential duty wore imposed by the Suez Company on 
Bulwer Treaty. The formal right of guaranteeing tbe American shipping or freight, the neutrality of tho 
neutrality of the Canal may bo of secondary importance ; United Status would bo immediately interrupted. If com- 
for the free passage of armed vessels in time of war would, mcreial equality is secured in tho Panama Canal for thd 
in spito of conventions or of the common law of nations, trade of all uatious, tho United Slatos will have little 
depend on the naval and military power of the belligerents, difficulty in maintaining political preponderance. 

It is also improbable that any Power would guarantee the A still more recent corollary lias been deduced from 
free passage of the Canal for warlike purposes. The chief the Monroe doctrine by Mr. Hukllut, American Minister 
danger to be apprehended from the establishment of an to Peru ; but the authority on which he professes to act 
exclusive American protectorate is that the commerce of is disputed by his colleague in Chili, and it is not yet 
other countries might become subject to differential known whether the Covemmont. at Washington sustains Mr. 
rates. The Columbian Government Will readily agree to Hoklbut’s policy. If tbe Ministers have acted on conflicting 
the imposition of limited and equal rates on commerce instructions, Mr. Blaine will be responsible for a grave 
which it will have an interest in fostering. It would be official and diplomatic miscarriage. Notwithstanding tho 
impossible to allow to tho Government of the United crushing defeat of the Peruvian forces, and the long-con- 
St&tes a right of prohibiting any convention of tho kind. tinued occupation of the capital by tho Chilian army, the 

A writer in the North. American Hnmnv who 1ms held United States Government has recognised Sefior Calderon 
• diplomatic peat improves on Mr. Blaine’s interpretation "f President of Peru. His predecessor fled from Lima on 
of the Monroe doctrine. According to Mr. Kasson, a the approach of the enemy, and he is said, after maintam- 
member of Congress, and formerly United States Minister desultory warfare for a time, to have left tho country 
to Austria, the rights of transit through the Panama {? r ^arope. Mr. Hcrujut lately addressed a communica- 
Oanal are to he exclusively subject to the authority of tiie tlie Ull '‘ au commander at Lima to the effect that 

United States, with the nominal sanction of the Columbian tbe Amcricau Government would regard with displeasure 
Government. For the purpose of laying a foundation for ^ permanent annexation to Chili ot the whole or any 
an extravagant claim, Mr. Kasson coolly describes the part ot tho territory of Peru On receiving the despatch, 
Canal as “ the connecting water-line between our Atlantic ^e Chilian Government applied to tho American Minister 
“ and Paoiflo coasts.” That it will also become tho con- fettnt ‘“S°- wh ° “ *™ wer formally repudiated any inton- 
necting water-line between Europe 'and the Kortli and Louon the paH ot his Government to interfere mthe quarrel. 

South Pacific is a circumstance too trivial to mention. As N . ot ^ 0lu B-. US , lt wo " ld “?“• 8atlsfi f d ™ th th « as8aranco 
a New York paper observes, the Canal is separated by of th t \ Minister tho Chilian auth orit.es have s.noe 
hundreds of miles of ocean from any coast on either side “ Te8tod President Calderon and sent him in captivity to 
of the Continent over which the United States have juris- &antia S°- *V® P 0S8 ‘ b, ° thttt tbo American Government 
diction. The Canal will also form a connexion between ^ay rogard the arrest as an affront to itself; though it 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of tho Dominion of would scorn to bo a legitimate act of war Some writers 
Canada, and between tho West Indies and Australia, ^t ‘hat the seizure of the Peruvian President would 
That it should already he regarded as a part of the b “vo been resented but tor the sulhoient reason that there 
American ooaat-line is significant, if not alarming. It J , “ no Aw “ nuan ironclad on the coast. Whatever may 
is highly probable that in tho Panama Canal, as in be the result ot proceedings which have perhaps -not been 
the Sues Canal, English tonnage would exceed that of accurately reported, there is happily no reason to fear that 
America, and perhaps of all nations. As if to illustrate w,1 ‘ b ° involved in any dispute which may arise, 

the cynical injustice of the Monroe doctrine in its latest The American Government, if it demands the release of 
version, Mr. Kasson declares that tho Panama Canal must ‘ ho P°™yiau Pdns.dent, or if it insists on «mtrollmg the 
bo no more under European control than the Pacific rail- tutorial arrangements which may nsnlt from the war, 
road, of which every part is within the territory of the wdl act . Vlrt “ u of , 8 “Pf« or P ow ? r ? tber “ M»ertaon 

Union. Bia claim therefore ia one, not of free passage, ? f “V international right. England has no 'interest either 
or even of exclusive right of diplomatic contract but of “ * ho dismemberment of Peru or m the extreme assertion 
absolute sovereignty. The Government and Legislature of tbo «S bt8 of conquest . If the American Government 
of the United States might, if it were thought desirable, persuades or compels the Chilians to be moderate it will 
lawfully exclude foreigners and tbeir goods from the use probably do them a service. 

o£ the Pacific Railway. It is by no means certain that if 

the present claim were admitted they would not establish for 

American oitiaensa monopoly of transit by the Canal. It MORE VACATION SPEECHES, 

is true that Mr. Kasson writes without authority ; but the 

gloss whioh he supplies to Mr. Blaine's oiroular despatch 17 VERYBODY who has read Lucretius, with a •great 
suggests a careful examination into the meaning of the X-l many people who have* not, knows the famous 
text. description of the atom-drifts pelting through spaoe,. 

Izl one part of his despatch Mr. Blaine refers to the nowhence and nowhither. The oompanson has no doubt 
abstinence of his Government from any claim to share in been applied before to the pitiless storm of extra- Parlia- 
;rol exercised by the , European Powers over ment&ry or&tozy ; but it is oertainly applicable afresh now. 
in .Europe and Asia with .which they are bon- Every week the competition of speakers grows hotter, and 
In thfe similar case of the Suez Canal no dispute every week that very competition leaves less to say. 



has yet arisen as to the rights of all Powers to free 

E assago both in peace and war. The English Government 
as more than once informally announced that it will, if 
necessary, maintain to the utmost of its power the right 
of free passage for its troops between Europe and India.,, 
Its right to keep open the passage of tbe Canal really 
depends on its paramount interest, though Lord Bjcacons- 
field, with statesmanlike foresight, strengthened the 
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Since last Saturday there hue been an especial pressure of 
deliverances, many of which before a score or so of hoars 
have passed are as last year's snow. Among thorn, how- 
ever, there are one or two which really deserve exemp- 
tion from the general law of the dust-heap, ami among 
these the first place must certainly be assigned to 
Hr. Goschen *s address at Rugby. Mr. Gosciien was 
in more respects than one lucky. Ho had an admirablo 
foil provided for him in the shapo of a member of Parlia- 
ment whose name is known only to his brothor lawyers 
and to diligent students of Dod, and who was good 
enough to append to Mr. Gosciien’s thoughtful and 
original speech a coda of the usual adulntion of Mr. 
Gladstone and the usual cut-and-driod party common- 
laces. Without Mr. Buszard Mr. Gosciien would still 
ave been remarkable, but ho would not have been nearly 
so remarkable. For it might have been forgotten how far 
the party to which ho belongs has strayed from its original 
ways. Thero was a time when a Liberal, whatever might 
be the rectitude or obliquity of his general political 
views, was emphatically a person who thought for him- 
self. There is no room now for any one who thinks for 
himself in the ranks of the Liberal party, and it is fortu- 
nate if a few persons like Mr. Gokotif.n ore allowed a kind 
of unattached position in gratitude for past services and in 
hope of future subservience. To pass from Mr. Goschen’s 
atmosphere* to Mr. Bubzard's is very much like an experi- 
ence of Hip Van Winkle ; there is no need to desoribo the 
sonsatious of the later stage ; the earlier is at any rate in- 
vigorating. Devoting himself, for the most part, to the 
subject of local government (not without certain very defi- 
nite allusions, not over- complimentary in character, to the* 
necessity of a “strong Executive ”), Mr. Gosciien took 
occasion to sketch plans of reform in county administra- 
tion, which may or may not bo approved in detail, but 
which aro ovidontly poles asunder from any likely 
to be proposed by tho Government in whioh Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain are tho two Kings of 
Brentford. Probably no worse service to his party could 
have been done than tho rofercnce to a former proposal 
which Mr. Goschen gave as dating from 1871. That 
measuro was by no means one to bo accepted without 
criticism and alteration. But, at least as Mr. Qosctikn 
described it at Rugby, it seems to tho reader of 1881 
to have somehow corn© from another sphere — to bo 
a kind of Saturn and Jupiter Bill compared with tho 
projocts of to-day. “ What ! a fight! and nobody killed ? ” 
says a character in a novel of tho last gonoration. “ A 
Bill ! and nobody robbed ? ” is tho natural and irrepres- 
sible parody which risos to tho lips of Mr. Gosciien’s 
hearers now. To tho scheme of direct county government 
by the elocted of tho ratepayers, which Mr. Gosciien 
suggests, it is easy to mako Bomo grave objections, not tho 
least of which bus been anticipated, bnt certainly not 
answered, by the suggestor himself in the remark that 
his own objection to tho extension of the Parliamentary 
suffrage is not affected by his now proposal. But from 
this Bchcme, aB well as from tho scheme of parochial 
Boards, which, after Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Gosciien 
supports, and from his eminently just and sensible views 
on tho readjustment of local burdong, thero is equally 
absent ^the note of confiscation and revolution whioh 
every measuro carried by the present Government has 
borne. There was room, too, for tho protest- -not now 
heard for tho first time — which Mr. Gosciien made against 
the bewildering multiplication of Government interfer- 
ences which is gradually sapping the healthy civic and 
social life of England. Indeed tho wholo speech may ho 
said to have been a distinctly audiblo and distinctly in- 
telligible reminder of the difference betwoen Radicalism and 
Liberalism. There must have been many readers, as thero 
were probubly some hearers, of Mr. Gosciien’s speech who 
were half rejoiced and half grievod at Ihis glimpse of tho 
days that are apparently no more — tho days when Liberal 
and Conservative differed rather about means than 
ends, and could therefore mutually respect each other. 
Wtien tho historian comes to write the history of the 
present day ho will not distinguish English politicians 
into Whigs and Tories, but simply into destructives and 
anti-destructives. Oddly enough, on this present occasion 
the two classes were represented by members of the sama 
party, aB parties went not bo many years ago. 

The analogy which has been drawn between Mr/ Goschen 
and Lord Carnarvon is somewhat superficial; but, as 
analogies go in these days, it will perhaps serve. Both 


have proved thoir independence (Lord Carnarvon more 
Btrikingly, if less wisely, than Mr. Goschbn) at consider- 
able inconvenience to themselves ; yet there is not a breath 
which rests on tho party loyalty of either, the insinuation 
cf a morning journal that ofiico might have bought over 
Lord Carnarvon to Liberalism being simply gratuitous 
impertinence. From tho nature of the case Lord Car- 
narvon is not quite so much dotachod from his own party 
as Mr. Gosciien from his. Tho point on which the one 
differed was a point of accidental occnrrcnco which is now 
past. Tho point ou which tho other practically holds 
himself aloof is yet a burning question, is entirely un- 
solved, and is oue which holds a foremost place in tho 
nominal programme of tho party leaders. It is there- 
fore impossible for Mr. Goschen to take up tho cudgels 
against all and sundry for his party, while no such 
disability rests on Lord Carnarvon. The chapter of liis 
dissidenco with former colleagues is closed, and that of his 
agreement fully reopened. Tlio result is a speech in a 
livolior and more pugnacious vein than is usual with Lord 
Carnarvon. The Hampshire Conservatives who listened 
to him at Portsmouth on Wednesday must have felt that 
they had ware for their money. But, at tho same time, 
the speech, though excellent of its kind, scarcely has the 
general intorost of Mr. Uosouen’s. It wub a capital ex- 
ample of polemics ; the kind of speech which benefits, and 
is intended to benefit, not tho comparatively impartial 
student of politics, bnt the local politician. It is by 
speeches such as that of Lord Carnarvon that Govern- 
ments are in the long run upsotor established, not so muoh 
from their intrinsic weight as from their inspiring effect on 
the divisions of tho combatant army. Not many speeches of 
tho kind lately have been better than this, which strikes out 
fqr its author something of a now lino. Unreasonable as 
tho lavishing of such speeches may seem to be to persons 
who are well acquainted, with political facts and deduc- 
tions, there is no doubt that in tho altered conditions of 
the electorate they are in a manner necossary. They do 
not conduce greatly to a clear and unbiassed judgment of 
the subject; but the immense majority of those who are 
called ou to decide are incapable, and of the minority a 
largo majority are impatient, of any such clear comprehen- 
sion. Into such minds the nail must bo driven when and 
where the opportunity offers, and, groat as tho sacrifice 
may bo to the speakers, and tiresome as tho result of that 
sacrifice may bo to somo hearers and readers, it must bo 
acquioscod in. It was a fair jest of Sir W. Haroourt’s 
that his adversaries had come to tho conclusion that tho 
last eloction was won by much speaking, and hod deter- 
mined to repeat tho process. But, like many jests, it 
covered a fact tending to refute the intended inference of 
the jester. 

One curious dclivorauce, proceeding from a very near 
relative of Lord Carnarvon's, deserves to bo notiood in 
conclusion. Mr. Acheron Her incur, after a rather ecccntrio 
course in polities, appears to huvo definitely settlod down 
into tho position of a vox damans in deserto , for tho 
warning, if it be possible, of an erring Liberal party. The 
latest subjects of Mr. Herbert's cries in the wilderness 
aro tho Farmers’ Alliance and peasant-proprietorship. 
The former body supplies him with tho occasion of much 
true, if not exactly new, reflection ; to the latter he looks 
forward with a sanguine ehcorl’ul 11 css sufficient to save him 
from the charge of being a more pessimist bewailing his 
lost illusions about Mr. Gladstone. It is true that persons 
not unworthy of credence tell us that, if tho peasant-pro- 
prietor were to reappear in England, the same causes whioh 
have banished him would make him a miserable creature, 
dragging on, by the help of money-lenders, a precarious 
existence, until some future Mr. Gladstone helped him by 
legislation. Still, the belief in tho peasant- proprietor is a 
pleasant positivo relief and lining to the negative gloom of 
Mr. Herbert’s present political creed. That everybody 
is trying to get something without paying for it; that 
all Liberal statesmen (except Mr. Goschen) are endea- 
vouring to help everybody in his laudable enterprise; that 
politicians like to take small steps in the direction of 
larger propositions so as to inviblvo the acceptance of the 
lutter without responsibility, and other things of the same 
kind, are the conclusions to which Mr. Herbert's recent 
political studies have led him. The most unfortunato 
part of the matter ik that there is a very groat amount of 
truth iu all this, though Mr. Herbert has perhaps beon a 
little late in perceiving it. 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND THE PROPOSED 
EDUCATION CODE. 

I T is not every subject or every occasion that takes tlio 
Archbishop of Canterbury to a Government Depart- 
ment. Ho is too groat a personage for his aid to be 
iightly or often invoked. The proposed Education Code 
may claim, therefore, among the other triumphs it has 
already won, that it has brought his Groce from Lambeth 
to Westminster, and engaged him in a close examination 
of that mysterious formula about which so much has been 
Baid and so little is certainly known. The case which the 
Archbishop laid before the Loud President and tho Vice- 
President on Wednesday was simply this. Tho National 
Society, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
official President, has been the mean's of keeping alive a 
great number of voluntary schools in all parts of tho 
country. As tho representative of tho subscribers to 
Church sohools, the Society may bo said to contribute be- 
tween 500,000!. and 600,000 1 . yearly to the support of 
elementary education. Besides this, not less than 12^ 
millions have been laid out on school buildings, of which 
about 4 millions have boon spent since 1870. The friends of 
voluntniy sohools may therefore claim to have given sub- 
stantial proofs of their earnestness in thn matter. They have 
not offered to the public that which cost them nothing. 
The part which these schools play in tho education of tho 
oountxy is fully proportionate to the money expended. The 
elomentaty sohools in England and Wales provide in all 
4,240,000 school places, of which 2,327,000 aro provided 
in Church sohools. Thus more than half the whole 
sohool accommodation is furnished by the sohools whoso 
cause the Archbishop of Canterbury pleaded on Wednesday. 
Of the children actually on the school registers more 
than two millions aro in Church schools, against some- 
thing over half that number in Board schools. Nor is the 
education given in these schools at all inadequate to the 
requirements of the Government. The National Society 
can appeal to tho roportB of the Government Inspectors 
for proof to the contrary. The Church schools hold their 
own with any in tho kingdom. The position, therefore, 
of the supporters of these schools is that they do a double 
public service. They educate a largo numbor of children, 
and they do this at no cost to the ratepayers. If 
every Church school in the kingdom were closed, 
the number of School Boards would havo to bo greatly 
increased, accommodation provided for two million more 
children, and an additional half million of money bo ex- 
tracted every year from tho ratepayers. Tho Arch his nop 
did not profess any general hostility to the proposed code. 
Some of the changes ho admitted to be good ; but ho is 
afraid that the result of these changes, taken in conjunc- 
tion with tho intended alterations in the mode of calcu- 
lating payment for the work done, will be to throw a largo 
additional outlay upon tho Church schools. Tho regula- 
tions in the existing code with regard to teaching, to the 
numbor of teachers to bo maintained in oach sohool, and 
to the apparatus required for teaching, cannot be improved, 
as the new oodo proposes to improve them, without fibn- 
siderable outlay. If the old methods of calculating pay- 
' ment for work done wero to remain in force, tho managers 
of Church sohools might hope to recoup themselves by tho 
larger grants earned. Bat it is not at all certain that, 
under the new code, the existing grants will not bo cut 
down ; so that the managers may find themselves in tho 
position of men c&Ued on to do their work more efficiently 
out of diminished means for doing it. From this point of 
view the Archbishop of Canterbury wns able to speak as in- 
directly the representative of other bodies than the National 
. Society. Other voluntary sohoolsare afraid that their finances 
will be Sericmsly crippled by the new regulations. In these 
schools eight hundred thousand children— not much short 
• of half the number in the Board schools— are receiving 
’ instruction. The changes which aro expooted to do harm 
to>Chturoh schools will do equal or greater harm to these 
otfkUF voluntary schools. Thus, supposing the new code to 
* make in favour of Board schools and against voluntary 
schools, it will improve* the education given to a million 
ohiidj&n at the expense of the education given to nearly 
three million children. 

It trill be admitted that the case thus stated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a strong one. The sohools 
maintained by School Boards stand iu a wholly different 
position as regards money from those maintained by volun* 
taiy contributions. All elementary schools are in part 


maintained by Government grants, and in part by the 
children’s pence. The difference between them has refer- 
ence to the souroe from whioh the deficiency fy the money 
thus obtained is to be made good. In thd oase 
of voluntary sohools this source is the subscriptions 
of persons interested in their maintenance 3 in the 
case of School Board schools it is the rates. The rates 
have tho advantage over subscriptions of being inex- 
haustiblo. Supposing th&t the Education Department 
insist on more money being spent on teachers and ap- 
paratus, the School Boards have no difficulty in meeting 
the demand. They can make as large a call on the rates 
as is necessary for the purpose, and they havo not even 
tho trouble of collecting it. Tho Vestry has to find the 
money and to make its peace with the ratepayers. If the 
school rate all over the country wero fourfold or tenfold 
what it is now, School Boards could smilo serenely on the 
local tempest whioh tho demand would create, and plead 
that it had to moot tho requirements of the Education 
Department or consont to forego &U share in the Parlia- 
mentary grant. The managers of voluntary schools have 
nothing to fall back upon except the liberality of persons 
who, in many instances, are more and more taxed for the 
support of School Board schools. If they cannot induce 
their subscribers to increase their contributions in pro- 
portion to tho now outlay that has to be provided, they 
must be content to see their present income getting smaller 
from the steady decline of the grant, owing to their inability 
to conform to tho conditions on which a share in it depends. 
If it were only the disappointment of school managers that 
was involved in tho discouragement of volnnt&ry sohools, 
it might be argued that this ought not to be set against 
the improvement of elementary ednoation. If the volun- 
tary schools cannot give as good an edneation as Board 
sohools, they must go to the wall. There would be a good 
deal to be said on the other sido even upon this view of 
tho case, but it is unnecessary to say it, because there is 
very much more than the disappointment of school 
managors involved. Sohool Boards are not so universally 
popular, nor is tho zeal for paying an increased sohool rate so 
passionate, as to make it a matter of no importance 
whether voluntary schools aro injured or hold harmless. 
The true way to take in tho meaning of a change is to see 
how it would work if pushed to its extreme limits. The 
closing of a voluntary sohool hero and thoro would 
matter nothing, except to tho ratepayers of that parti- 
cular parish. But the closing of voluntary schools generally 
would inflict a very serious burden on the community, and 
in tho end bo extremely detrimental to elementary educa- 
tion. Tho children now in elementary schools must 
have Bchools and teachers provided for thorn, and it 
would bo no slight demand upon the various School 
Boards to have to educate nearly four where they now 
have to educate only one. Even if we suppose that 
by tho removal of overlapping schools the children were 
educated more cheaply under School Boards than in 
voluntary schools — an assumption for which there is at 
presont very little foundation — tho additional drain upon 
tho ratepayers would be very large. When onoe the volun- 
tary schools wore out of the way, one of tho principal 
motives for keeping tho School Board schools in a state of 
thorough efficiency would bo gone. There would be no 
competition, and consequently no shame in earning bnt a 
small part of the possible grant. Any decline in the grant, 
however, would bo only temporary, inasmuch as the Sohool 
Boards, having only their own schools to Consider, would 
bring pressure to bear upon th j Edneation department to 
induce it to lower its standard so as to make things pleasant 
for the ratepayers. Tho ultimate result would be that the 
country would spend more money than it spends now and 
get a poorer education in return for it. It would be an, 
exceedingly short-sighted policy on the part of the friends 
of elemontary education to do anything whioh ahonld 
leave School Board schools in entire possession of the 
educational field. Tho pressure brought upon the Sohool 
Boards by tho ratepayers, and upon the Government by 
tho School Board, to lower tho standard of education in 
place of increasing the cost would soon become irresistible* 
The rivalry between the two classes of schools iB not without 
its drawbacks ; but they have tbeir standing compensation 
in the educational activity to which that rivalry gives 
birth. - ' 

The answer of the Lord President to the deputation 
was as reassuring as anything can be whioh has to do 
with a code about the working of which every one con- 
cerned, except the permanent chiefs of the Edneation 
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Department, is iu complete ignorance. Are the fears of 
the managers of volantary schools well or "ill founded P 
Nobody knows. Will efficient sohools be able to earn as 
mnch as they earn now, or more, or loss P Nobody knows. 
Will the changes in the teaching stall? bo beneficial 
or injnrions to voluntary schools P Nobody knows. 
Never was there a series of proposals affecting such 
large peonniary as well as other interests abont which 
those who introduce them, and those to whoso benefit 
or injury they are introduced, seem to be 60 completely 
in the dark. It is to be hoped that before Parliament 
meets tho Education Department will put out an intelligi- 
blo statement, showing what is the precise effect which 
it believes that the new code will have upon the several 
classes of voluntary schools. Thoro must bo an impression 
in the Office as to what that effect will be, and there can 
be no reason why this impression— which, formed as it 
will have been by competent experts, will furnish valuable 
data for forecasting tho future of voluntary schools under 
the new code — should not at once bo mado public. The 
representatives of voluntary schools will then be able 
either to show cause why these impressions are to bo 
deemed untrustworthy, or why, if they aro trustworthy, 
the changes to which they have referonco are inexpedient. 
It is greatly to be desired that Parliament should not, 
during the (Session, bo os much in the (lark about tho pro- 
posed code as nearly everybody else 1ms boon during the 
recess. 


RESCUE OF MR. LEIGH SMITH 

T HE situation of Mr. Leigh Smith and his crew is one which 
cannot fail to excite tho interest and compassion of his coun- 
trymen. Mr. Smith's yacht, tho Eira , was lust Boon on the Sth of 
July, off the west coast of Nova Zembla. Shu was steering 
north, with the purpose, as is presumed, of crossing the difficult 
Barents Sea, of exploring Franz Josei s Land, and of pushing on, 
wore it but for a few miles, tho limit of human knowledge of the frozen 
North. From that date — the 8th of July— nothing whatever is 
known of the Eira and her fortunes. Mr. laugh Smith hud no 
thought of wintering in the Arctic regions. Even if no disaster has 
happened to his vessel and its crow, ho will be unable to wuit ou 
board until September or even August 1882. Jt is almost certain 
that ho will have to abandon tho Eira, perhaps in May, to load his 
boats with provisions and ull things necessary, and to make what 
progress to the open sea he may, by tho tedious and fatiguing pro- 
cess of hauliug tho boats across Hoes, uml of rowing when 
he is favoured by lanes of water. Ilow blow, how tedious, this 
mode of travelling is, nay, bow impossible la men worn out by an 
Arctic winter, we propose to show presently by the experience of 
the famous Austrian expedition. Hut it is necessary first to give 
some account of Mr. Leigh Smith's previous achievements and of 
his method of Arctic exploration. 

Mr. Smith's first Arctic voyage was made in 1871, on board his 
yacht the Samson . Ilia purpose, as Mr. Clements Markham says 
( Threshold of the Unknown Region), was to attain the highest 
possible latitude, and to explore the unknown lands to the east- 
ward of Spitsbergen. He sailed down Hiulopeu Strait in August, 
and reached a position which had formerly been supposed to bo a 
peninsula. In the course of one shooting expedition, which lasted 
for eighteen hours, Mr. Smith walked round the “ peninsula," and 
proved that it was, in fact, like Cape lire ton, an island. He dis- 
covered, also, the eastward prolongation of North-East Laud, and 
attained latitude 8i° 24/ N. In 1872 Mr. Smith's now yacht, tho 
Diana , encountered much ice, and made no great progress. In 
1873 ho and the Diana were very serviceable lo tho Swedish 
Arctic expedition, which they supplied with fresh provisions. 
For this expedition Mr. Smith received the appropriate order of 
the Pole Star from the King of Sweden. 

.The mast successful of Mr. Leigh Smith's voyages was that 
which he made last year, iu the Eira, a new steam-yacht which 
he had built at Peterhead for the express purpose of Northern 
exploration. The Eira is 360 tons burden, and her crow, iu 
1880, consisted of twenty-nine men in ail. Mr. W. G. A. Grant, 
the well-known amateur photographer of Arctic scenes, accom- 
panied Mr* Smith, who had with him Hr. Neale, the surgeon, a 
master, two mates, two engineers, and twenty-one men. This 
year Mr. Grant has not sailed with the Eira, aud Mr. Leigh 
Smith is left to the society of Mb surgeon, aud some twenty- 
three whalers and mariners from Hull and Peterhead, through 
the dork weariness of the Arctic winter. By July 31 last year 
the, Eira had rounded the south point of Spitsbergen, and Mr. 
Smith determined to cross the ioe-laden Barents Sea to Frans 
Josefs Land, the country discovered by the Austrian expedition 
under Payer and Weyprecht. The Eira steamed northwards, 
and came on the pack on the 6th of August. On the 
24th of August she reached Frans Josefs Land, proving that the 
route, at least in certain summers, is easily navigable. Unfor- 
tunately the condition of the ice in 1881 must have proved to be 
very unlike what it wee in 1880, and the Eira, instead of outdoing 
her former exploit, may now he blocked up by the ioe in 
m Biaa Harbour.* 1 where she wan comfortably installed last year. 


Even in the expedition of 1681 there were perils enough, and Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Grant, with the doctor and boatswain, only reached 
tho yacht on one occasion by jumping from one floating piece of 
ice to another. The zoological, geological, and botanical results of 
tho cruise had considerable interest, and Mr. Smith demonstrated, 
as it appeared, that much might be done for Arctic discovery in 
tho course of a single summer, by au explorer who understood ice- 
navigation and knew bow to bide his time. 4t The extent of now 
coast-line discovered and explored was no miles, while, with 
the extent seen to the most distant point it was 150." The 
great sizo of tho icebergs and the extent of the glaciers are 
supposed to indicate that Franz Josefs Land is almost con- 
tinental in its proportions. Whether Mr. Smith's discoveries 
added at all to \lm reasonable hopes of reaching the Pole 
by this mode is a debated question on which wo cannot ven- 
turo to pronounce an opinion. Sir George Naros informed the 
Geographical Society that his own expedition had “cflectually 
closed up Smith's Hound as a routo in that direction.” But Sir 
George Mares appeared to think that Eira Harbour, discovered by 
Mr, Smith, might prove a basis for an attack on the Polo mado 
from the direction of Franz Josefs Land. However this may be, 
Mr. Smith’s is decidedly the ino&t meritorious expedition made 
in our time by private enterprise. 11 is persistent and gallant 
efforts to advance geographical knowledge, and to. help England in 
the international context for the frosty laurels of tho North, entitle 
him to the sympathy and the assistance which we trust that ho will 
receive. 

How great is the possible need of Mr. Smith and his crew may 
readily bo estimated by any ono who will rocall the sufferings and 
exploits of tho Austrian explorers. On tho 20th of May, 1874, 
they abandoned their vessel in about the vory plnco where Mr. 
Smith will probably be compelled to abandon tho Eira, Mr. 
Smith, as we hope already pointed out, had provisions with 
him which could hardly outlast fourteen months, and therefore 
ho cannot afford to wait on board his yacht till September, 
and then steam quietly homo if ho is released by tho breaking ice. 
Ilo will be obliged to "do as the Austrians did— to leave his vessel 
in May, and to haul his boats over the ice. Now the Austrians 
found that the, first day’s progress of twenty-three men harnessed 
to ropes and sledges was nut ono mile, and even this rate of pro- 
gross wns above tho average. On many days they did not make 
half a mile of way. They were detained for long in what they 
called the lt harbour of Aulis ” — vento rctinente , as Ovid says — 
and it is strange to think how the memory of some old tribal feud 
in prehistoric Greece has left its mark on a waste of ico and rook 
boyond the land of tho Cimmerians. Not till Juno 17 did an ice- 
hole open, and the boats were launchod only to bo frozen in again. 
Tho men’s privations wero oxtremo. They lived on the fat of 
seals when they wore lucky enough to shoot seals, on the dusty 
remains at tho bottom of briMid-burrels, on tea and tobacco. But 
these luxuries wero soon exhausted; tobacco became the circu- 
lating medium ; people paid each other for little ser- 
vices with a pipe of tobacco or a pannikin of water. 
Some men who had none of tho circulating medium 
adopted a paper currency, and smoked brown paper. At one 
time the south-east wind blew so persistently that the expedition 
was blown and drilled due north-west, and actually lost three 
weeks’ work. The ono Amusement was sleeping ; dinner consisted 
of a cup of tea, a handful of bread-crumbs, and, on lucky days, a 
seal among four boats’ crows. Meanwhile the labour of dragging, 
lifting, pushing tho boats, of cutting ico, of removing and rohiding 
tho packages, might have exhausted woll-J'ed men in tho perfection 
of training. Aud, alter two months of this life, the distance 
between tho boats and tho deserted ship was two German miles. 
On the 24th of July, alter more than two months’ labour, rain 
began to fall, and the ice molted inoro rapidly. Might not the 
crews us well have waited lor this favourable moment in the 
ship P Not till the 7th of August did the boats begin to -make 
progress at tho rate of twelve miles a (lay. Now August was Well 
advanced, only a month's provisions remained, and still the open 
sea was not reached. Who cun think without emotion that in 
August 1882 Mr. Smith and his men may be precisely in this 
strait V Aud, even when the sea lay free and open to the 
Austrians, on tho 15th of August, they had a long uncertain 
cruise to make in open boats, with a barren and deserted 
shore in front of them. When Nova Zurnhla was reached, their 
perils wore not over. I 1 hey might iii\d no ship there, they might 
be forced on the desperate venture of crossing the White JSen, 
direct to Lapland, a distance of 450 miles. On this occasion, as 
every one knows, Fortune did not desert tho brave, and they foil 
in with a hospitable Uussian vessel, when they could sleep undis- 
turbed by the fear of buing starved to death in the end. 

“ Truly,” says Homer, “every shape of death is hateful to 
wretched men ; but to die of hunger, and so meet doom, is 
tho most terrible death of all.” Surely wo cannot endure to 
leave the lives of tho crew of tho Eira to chance, or to the best- 
dirocted ol' private enterprises. Tho Barents Sea, as Mr. Valentine 
Smith says in his letter on the subject to the Geographical 
Society, will not next summer be wholly deserted. The Dutch 
will make a fifth voyage there with the William Earentz, aud Sir 
Henry Gore Booth intends to go there in a small vessel. 

But sailing vessels, as Mr. Valentine Smith says, cannot wako an 
effective search, nor do much more than skirt the outer edges 
of the ice. “ A weil-equfyped and ably-commanded steamer 

can alone meet the requirements of the case It would 

probably be desirable to leave a depot on Gape Nassau, with a large 
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and conspicuous cairn/ 9 such as men might nee from open boat* 
afloat between the ice and the const of Nova Zambia. Kira 
Ilnrbour should also be visited as early as may be. Mr, Leigh 
Smith Las given money and time and labour to the cause of science, 
aud, for the credit or a seafaring nation, we trust that Govern- 
ment will think that such services, and such an example of 
energy and fortitude, merit recognition, and that the crew of the 
Eira deserve to be sought for and rescued, not less than the 
whalers after whom Sir James Ross was despatched in the 
Cove. The nature of Mr. Leigh Smith’s position is the most 
impressive that can appeal to the imagination. 

y^rr’ aiarros, arrvtrros, 

he has gone out of all men’s sight and hearing, and is left to 
combat with such enemies as cold and hunger, and the night. 
That he and his men will overcome them, wo most heartily hopo ; 
but they need such assistance as surely they will receive from 
their country. 


CHURCII PARTIES PASf AND PRESENT. 

I T was not a bad idea of Mr. Benh&m’s to give 11s, in the new 
number of Macmillan'* Magazine, a sketch of “ Uhurdi Con- 
troversies during the last fifty years,” the date being of course fixed 
so as just to anticipate the beginning of the Traclnrian movement. 
But liis manner of executing tho design leaves us much to deside- 
rate, Mr. Bonham writes apparently from the standpoint of a mode- 
rate and liberal-minded Broad Churchman — we agree witli him that 
the term is too vague and comprehensive to be a very satisfactory 
one— and is evidently Anxious to bo fair both to High Churchmen 
and Evangelicals, though his appreciation of their respective 
principles, the former especially, does not appear to be more than 
superficial. But his paper has none of Hie picturesque interest 
of the brilliant though very one-sided sketch of Tructarianism lately 
contributed by Mr. Eroudo to Good Words, and does not even 
attempt to emulate the historical and ethical coherenco of Mr. 
Gladstone’s paper on Church parties in the British Quarterly two 
or three years ago. We have succettive glimpses of the old 
Evangelicals, the 'Praetorians, tho Broad Church, and the modern 
Ritualists, but of any moral or logical sequence of theso various 
phases of thought and their relation to each other we ore told 
almost nothing ; even the notorious and significant fact, which Mr. 
Gladstone has dwelt upon, that nearly all the original Tractarians 
— the exceptions can be counted on tho fingers of one hand 
— began life as Evangelicals, is not so much as touched 
upon. After this it is not surprising to find the writer so 
vague and unsuggestive as he is in drawing the moral of his 
tale. Beyond a strong conviction that disestablishment would be 
14 a frightful calamity,” and that it is imminent if the present 
strain continues much longer, that Bibliolatry and idolatry of the 
Church are equally false and ineffective, and that 44 young High 
'Church zealots ” are very foolish persons, he really has nothing to 
tell us of tho future— except inaeed that “ there is a possible 
future before the Church of England,” if only the clergy will 
follow the advice given by St. l’eter to those of his own day. 
That does not seem a very liolpful or ndequato solution of the 
problems raised by the controversies of the last fifty years. On 
one point indeed M r. Bonham had intended to give some advice, 
but there was no space for it, and that is on preaching. Wo are 
the less tempted however to regret tho omission as his indictment 
agaiust modern preachers generally is so very indiscriminate, and the 
models ho proposes for Imitation in the past are bo little suited to 
present exigencies, that our confidence iu the value of Mb counsels 
is not extreme, liis view of isolated facts is often an odd one, 
as will presently appear, and of their mutual relations he dote not 
offer any view at all, except in one case, where his theory of the 
development of ideas is still more peculiar. Post hoc , propter hoc 
is no doubt an exploded fallacy in logic, but nevertheless his- 
torical events, and not least in religious history, have a sequence 
of causation os well as of time. Nor can any predictions or 
warnings about the future be of much service which Are not 
based on a careful appreciation of the growth of ideas and insti- 
tutions In the past. 

Mr. Benbam begins by observing that fifty years ago, towards 
the close of Charles Simoon’s life, the Evangelical party had lost its 
first fervour and had patched up a sort of Concordat or armistice 
with the high aud dry or “ old port-wiuo ” school. That is true, 
but it is an awkward way of putting it, to say that “ the old 
Evangelicals had been violently anti-Erastum ; the new ones 
looked coldly on the Dissenters,” Of Erastianism the old Evan- 
gelicals knew little and thought less. They fraternized readily 
with their “ dear, Dissenting brethren,” not bcoause they were 
jealous of State interference in religion, but becausq they 
recognised no special sacredness or obligation in one form of 
ecclesiastical polity more than another. It is true also that 
.the Tracts for the Times were started with the view of show- 
ing that the Church does not depend on civil authority; but 
bore again it is quite out of place to charge the authors 
with inconsistency in taking up “ the old Puritan idea” on one 
point while they denounced Puritanism in nearly all other respects. 
The 44 idea ” was much older than Puritanism, being avowedly 
borrowed from the ancient Church, which in this ono respect 
Puritanism, when confronted with Popish or prriatic Govern* 
ments, had found it convenient to omulate. Bat whatever 
were the motives, of' the Tractarians, an outcry was at once 


raised against them on the score that u they were leading a 
movement which would land us in the Church of Rome." And 
although all of them, and especially 44 tho chief writer,” in* 
dignantly denied tho charge, he Aud many of his allies eventually 
justified it /by their conduct. The fact of course is lo, but it Us 
strange logic to argue that the Homeward tendency of the Tract 
movement was “ demonstrated ” by the publication of Tract XC. 
or by its author's secession ; it would be just as logical to argue 
that its anti-Roman tendency was demonstrated by Dr. Pusey *s 
declining to follow him. Ttiis reference to Tract XO. illustrates 
also Mr. Denham's queer way of looking at facts. Its republication 
some few years ago by Dr. Pusey made uo more fuss, Mr. Benham 
tells us, than is caused by the reappearance of a polemical tract of 
Milton or Tom Paine. *• It is interesting as a literary curiosity ; 
no one adopts its principle, certainly not the editor * The notion 
ot l)r. Pusey undertaking tho editorship of literary curiosities ia 
sufficiently amusing; in his reissue of Tract XO. be was careful 
to explain that lie published it with a very practical object— to 
which Dr. Newman also referred in his Letter to him — and that 
he did very distinctly “ adopt its principle.”. Mr. Benham is not 
equally incorrect iu refurbishing the favourite Broad Church 
boast — which is reiterated with a persistency that forcibly re- 
minds one of a familiar copybook sentence about 4i self-praise " 
— that the voice of each of tho liberal leaden was raised 
on behalf of the much-abused Tract writers in the midst 
of the clamour against them. lie specifies four of these 

chivalrous apologists — Thiriwall, Maurice, llare, and Stanley — 
and even of them this can only be predicated with consider* 
ablo reserve ; that others Quite os prominent then on the same 
side — e.g. the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Wilson 
tho Essayist and Be viewer — took a prominent part in creating the 
clamour he omits to mention. The somewhat vacillating line 
taken, “ not with very happy results,” by Bishop Blomfield — on 
whose zeal, ability, and high character he pronounces a just enco- 
mium — is described by Mr. Benham fairly enough. On the ono 
hand he approved aud encouraged the attack on Tract XC. ; on 
the other ho delivered a Charge condemning indeed some 41 Romish 
novelties ” now commonly seen in even Evangelical churcheB, such 
as flowers on the altars, but directing certain changes in divine 
service, such as preaching in the surplice, which were then con- 
sidered so ultra-ritualistic (the word was not then in use) that 
their introduction according to the Times compelled conscientious 
worshippers to turn aside with tears from tho pews where their 
fathers and grandfathers had knelt — we mean sat — before thorn, 
and the gravos where their bones reposed. But when the Islington 
clergy Tufused to obey these injunctions the Bishop somewhat 
abruptly withdrew them, aud threw over those who had got into 
trouble by too ready a compliance with his orders. lie was a 
high-principled aud well-meaning man who imperfectly discerned 
tho Bigus of the times. 

In his comments on the literature of the movement Mr. 
Benham is not happy. He admits, what is certainly the 
fact, that, while in a numerical minority, the Tractarians 
had the learning and literary power on thoir side, but he 
chiefly dwells on ono very subordinate branch of this lite- 
ratuie, the religious novel, in which he thinkB they misused 
their gifts. We are not prepared to defend everything in 
Mr. Paget's extremely amusing tales, but they do not deserve 
the severe censure here pronounced upon them, which moreover 
applies really to this method of conducting controversy rather 
than to any particular examples of it. The controversial novel, 
in whatover interest it may be written— whether Roman, Angli- 
can, Protestant' or even, like some of the most attractive of 
those stories, designed to illustrate tho contrast between tho early 
Christians and their heathen persecutors— is always and inevitably 
more or less unfair. We have a distiuct recollection of a Broad 
Church novel by tho late Mr. Cotiybeare, called Perversion , far 
more objectionable than any tale of Mr. Paget’s, and our readers 
may remember a grossly offensive specimen of the same kind of 
anti-ritualist fiction reviewed some months ago in our own columns* 
As to theological controversy, properly so called, Mr. Bbnham 
seems to be .possessed with the essentially shallow aud arrogant 
notion, which does not Bay very much for his own acquaintance 
with theology, that all good men at bottom think just the same, 
only they do not know it. The difference between Dr. Pusey and 
Bishop Kyle on baptismal regeneration is simply “ a question of 
terminology 9 ; “ there is no practical difference between them,” 
which means, we suppose, that Dr. Pusey would agree with 
Bishop Ryle on the importance of carefully training a baptised 
child, aud not merely trusting for its Christian steadfastness to 
the fact that it has been christened. If the remark means this it 
is an obvious truism ; if it means anything more it is untrue. 
Bishop Ryle might with equal justice be said 44 practically ” to 
agree with Cardinal Manning about Transubstantiation. Then we 
are told that 44 the late Professor Mozley, being called upon to write 
down Mr. Gorham, but bringing a cool head and warm heart to 
bear upon the question, ended by writing in his defence.” In the 
first place Professor Mozley, if we may trust his own account 
of the matter, was not “coiled upon to write down Mr. Gorham,” 
but took up the question to Satisfy hisown mind; in the next place 
he was only led to defend Mr. Gorham’s views through his adopting a 
theory of predestination which by no means commends itself to every 
one with a cool head and warm heart, and is repudiated by almost 
every High Churchman who valubt consistency of thought Dr. 
Pusey altogether rather hardly dealt with in this paper $ he is the 
lay figure constantly trotted out by Mr. Benham to illustrate his 
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somewhat paradoxical crotchets* Not only does he devote himself 
to editing literaiy curiosities, and 44 practically ’’ agree with 
Bishop Ryle abort the doctrine of baptism. He also 44 prac- 
tically M agrees with Dr. Farrar about eternal punishment, which 
again can only mean, if it means anything, that they would both 
alike exhort sinners to repentance m this world, however they 
may differ as to the consequences of sin in the next. The late 
Dean Mansel in another way has still harder measure dealt him. 
He is saddled, on account of his Hampton Lectures, with the sole 
and actual paternity ot‘ 44 what is known as Agnosticism,” and 
this too is the solitary instance in the controversies of the lost fifty 
yean where Mr. Denham professes to recognize anything like 
a progressive sequence of ideas. Dr, Mansers theory of the 
44 limits of religious thought ” has always appeared to us a very 
questionable one, but to say that it lias proved historically the 
only or chief cause of the recent outbreak of Agnosticism, 
even if— which we do not ourselves believe — it has had anything 
whatever to do with the matter, is simply ridiculous the expla- 
nation of that phase of modern unbelief is not far to seek, nor is it 
made any easier by retailing some irrelevant nonsense about the 
donkey that drank up the moon. 

We cannot follow Mr. Douham through his rambling comments 
on Bishop Oolensos affair, further than to notice that he again 
betrays his characteristic inaccuracy of thought when he sayB of 
the Bishop of Capetown's action in the matter — in language 
studiously borrowed from one of the most unpleasant of the 
Inyoldsby Legend * — 44 Who is one penny the worse for his sentence 
of deposition and of 4 the greater excommunication ’ ? It was an 
AttempLto suppress by force what hundreds and thousands were 
cooking and trying to get to the bottom of, and his attempt was 
boneless/’ Certainly if anybody out of Colney Hatch had been 
silly enough to make such an attempt it must have proved hope- 
less enough. But it is one thing to endeavour to suppress by forco 
the investigation of critical difficulties in the Bible, quite another 
thing to decide that a person who has arrived at the particular 
solution of them maintained by Hr. Coienso is not fit to hold high 
office in the Church, and — with all deference to the superior wisdom 
of Mr. Bonham and 44 tho jackdaw of Kbeims ” — Bishop Cray was 
not at all singular in judging that the latter point should be decided 
in the negative, lastly we ure brought to 44 tho Ritualistic 
ouarrol," but whether this quarrel hns in any way risen out of tho 
Tractarian movement, or has any sort of connexion with it, no hint 
is vouchsafed. To do the writer justice, he speaks in warm, almost 
enthusiastic terms of the good work done among the poorest of the 
poor by such men os 44 Mr. Mackonocluo and Messrs. Green and 
Euraght,” and still more by 44 good Charles Lowder,” whom he 
knew personally. On the other hand, the Evangelicals are sum- 
marily informed— which will not quite please them— that 44 their 
old belief in ' an infallible Book ’ will not do. The Book is not infal- 
lible.” But then tho Ritualists 44 nre utterly unreasonable in re- 
fusing to obey anybody,” and exploding the old Tractarian principle 
that the final authority is the Bishop. That is too wide a question 
to enter upon here, hut one concluding remark will not bo out of 
place. Whether the Ritualist position is a tenable ono in itself is 
a point fairly open to discussion, but that ie not the question 
raised here. And assuming —what of courso must be assumed 
in advising the Ritualists ou tho rightness or wrongness of 
this or that detail of their conduct — that their fundamental 
contention against the binding authority of Lord Penzance 
And the Privy Council is defensible, wo do not see much reason 
or justice in blaming them for declining to accept injunctions 
which are 44 practically ” — to uso Mr. Bonham’s favourite phrase — 
A more conscious echo of that rejected authority, even though 
clothed iu the form of an episcopal 44 admonition,” and promulgated 
amid the solemnities of an extemporized clerical assembly dignified, 
rather on the Incus a non lucendo principle, with tho name of 
a Diocesan Synod. But if it is unfair to condemn the Ritualists for 
refusing to bow to the ipse dixit of individual Bishops, there is 
more force in Mr. Bonham's humorous exposure of the infallible 
pretensions of the 44 newspaper pope " to whose edicts they are 
sometimes too ready to succumb. Nobody familiar with that 
department of journalism is likely to mistake the organ not inaptly 
indicated in the following passage : — 

In our day, an invisible pope summons nil classes to liis tribunal, nnd 
absolves any one of tbcin, whether bishop, priest, or layman, from any obli- 
gation whatever, on his own sovereign authority. Maurice said so long 

aha l».t .iniut elw.fi tfci. f/wi Itoa r.. ii : a " 


such insignificant dunces us Lords Sclbornu nnd lintherlcy, will put his 
trust in nobody but the newspaper pop**. You buy your pope’s weekly 
bulla with tlw same instinct that a London rough looks on at a street light 
—a cruel instinct. You want to see whom your pope calls “ Kaca ” this 
week, and whom u Moreh.” For the pcqio delights in cursing— it is his live- 
lihood ; and it 1 b he if any who will bring the Church of England to ruin. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR BRIBERY. 

T HE severe sentences passed last Tuesday on the persons con- 
victed of bribery at Sandwich aud Macclesfield may not im- 
possibly have an effect somewhat different from that which appears 
tbhave been anticipated by the judges who passed them. Their 
object seems to have been to affirm In some decided and startling 
manner the principle that the law does regard bribery as a serious 
offence, and so to convert public opinion and encourage juries 
to convict. According to general experience, the proceeding is 


likely to act rather in an opposite direction. Juries will probably 
be rather more than less reluctant to convict when they are aware 
of tho results of conviction. This, however, is, it may he ad- 
mitted, not a very important consideration, inasmuch us it can 
hardly be more difficult to obtain convictions in these cases than it 
is At present. Supposing that severity is really justifiable, there 
might be some reason for contending that, when tho law catches a 
specimen of a class of criminals particularly hard to culcli, it 
will do well to make an example of hiiu. An example hns 
certainly been made of the unfortunates whom their own ill- 
luck and the &d»oit management of the Commissioners has 
exposed to the clutches of the law. Three solicitors, all men 
of high standing and position in tlieir respective societies, 
have been condemned to terms of imprisonment varying from six 
to nine months, without any of the indulgences usually accorded 
to persons of their class who have been convicted of what may 
bo called artificial crimes — crimes, that is to sav, which are tho 
creation of statute rather than of the moral law. A conch pro- 
prietor, who, as a Town Councillor of Sandwich, must be pre- 
sumed to be of respectable station, also hns six months, and 
shorter terms nre assigned to hulf a dozen other persons. The 
most remarkable point of the judgment, perhaps, is that the aggra- 
vated enormity which procured the sentence of nine months upon 
Messrs. May and Mair of Macclesfield sceuis to have been that 
they had taken counsel's opinion us to the legality of the course 
they pursued, and had received an answer favourable to that 
course. 

The speech in which Mr. Justice Denman passed sentence 
ignores the maiu reasons which lie at the root of the general 
reluctance to see sentences of this kind intlictod. Very lb nr 
people, we suppose, have any abstract sympathy with or ap- 
proval of bribery, though paradoxes hero and there have been 
started — more in jest than in earnest — to defend it. But there 
is felt to be, in the first place, a good deal of cunt about the 
objections usually made to the practice: nnd, in the second 
place, it is, we believe, felt still more widely that such victims 
as those of Tuesday are emphatically tho wrong men iu tho 
wrong placo. Their office is little more than ministerial ; they 
Are simply middlo terms between the candidate who iu willing to 
spend on an olection sums of money which ho knows perfectly 
well CHn by no possibility be honestly spent, and the voters who 
are not merely willing to recoivo, but who insist on receiving, 
money for their voles. It is on this last point especially that the 
cant just mentioned is wont to lavish itself. Tho wicked bribing 
agent is represented ns going about tempting poor, hut previously 
honest, voters with his infernal gold. As every one knows who 
knows anything of elections, nothing can bo less like the fact. 
With very rare exceptions, the bribee is a man who has made up 
his mind to bo bribed. Jlis attitude is precisely that of tho 
Bridgwater eloctor who was canvassed by the late Mr. Bagohot. 
44 1 won’t voto fur geutlo folks unless they does something lor I/' 
Yet the law hardly troubles itself at till about tho corrupt voter, 
while it visits Mr. May and his follows with about the same punish- 
ment as would be inflicted on a wile-beater who bad not quite 
killed a woman. In the same way the candidate, even though 
his intentions may bo obviously and transparently corrupt, gets off 
with nothing worse than a partial and temporary disability. This 
is certainly not even-handed justice, and it is all the leas even-handed 
because tho classes who are exposed to punishment get punished in 
the most haphazard way. A mere glance at the reports of the Elec- 
tion Commissions will show that there were scores aud hundreds 
of agents and sub-agents in exacLly the sumo boat with Messrs. 
May, Mair, and Edwards. It so happened, however, that their 
evidence was necessary to the (Joui missionary, and so they got their 
certificates of indemnity. There is something revolting to au 
ordinary souse of justice in such a state of things — a state in 
which the more caprice of Commissioners iu rel using to call a 
man may subject him to severe and oven ruinous punishment. 
But, independently of tho sense of justice, there is the expediency 
of the mutter to he considered. There is no triter saying about 
punishment, and none better founded, than the s tying that to be 
effective it may be heavy or light, but should be ob certain 
as possible. So long as the criminal can say to himself that 
there are a hundred chances in his lavour and only one against 
him, no severity of the improbable penalty will deter him. 
Now the chances of punishment to Any individual briber are 
exceedingly small ; indeed, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
he can practically do away with them altogether. If ho is 
caught, it must be owing either to his own imprudence, or to 
the treachery of others who aro bribed to incriminate him by 
receiving immunity themselves. The present system of obtaining 
convictions for bribery may be said to be a vast manufacture of 
king's evidence, in which, some hundreds or thousands of pomms 
having conspired to commit nu offence, the great majority are bribed 
by a lree pardon to supply the necessary testimony for the conviction 
of the infinitesimal minority. It is the knowledge of all this, and 
not any sympathy with corrupt practices which makes those 
Sandwich and Macclesfield unfortunates objects of compassion. 
In the first place, they are not tho really guilty parties ; and, in 
the second, if the} are guilty at all, they are only unlucky indi- 
viduals of a vast class. 

These points are all the better worth considering because 
of the present Attorney-General's threatened change of whips 
for scorpions in this matter of bribery. When the rules of Parlia- 
ment have been altered, aud the English tenant-farmers presented 
with various undefined boohs, and the Bankruptcy laws settted 
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once for a]], and county government revolutionized, and the 
labourer enfranchised, and a few other trifling boulmcrsements of 
the British Constitution effected, Sir Henry James is going to 
make matters much more unpleasant for bribers. It remains 
to be seen whether such an alteration of the law would be 
of any effect. It is, to say the least, not probable. Bribery 
is an ugly weed, bat one of very hardy growth, ho long as the 
actual soil in which it grows — the willingness of voters to be 
bribed — is not affected, and it is not quite clear how this is to he 
done by more severity to agents. The increase of the consti- 
tuencies and the magic of the Ballot were to do away with it. 
It is now notorious that they have not done anything of the kind ; 
on the contrary, the Ballot Act is the very Magna Cbarta of the 
corrupt voter, securing to him the formerly impossible privilege of 
receiving bribes from both parties at once. As for the increase of 
the electorate, the sole result has been to diminish the price of 
individual votes, and to make the “ boss ” system for which the 
Caucus arrangements of Mr. Schnndhorst and his friends give 
every facility both necessary and imminent. Nor is it at all probable 
that the plan of shutting up in prison nu old gontleinan of sixty- 
three who, relying on the law, has told the truth freely, but has 
put himself in the power of iho Commissioners by a mistake or nu 
equivocation on a single unimportant poiut, will bo any more suc- 
cessful. For, as has been already pointed out, the most likely 
result of this severity will simply be an increased reluctance to 
convict on the part of juries, if not a possible reaction of 
public feeling against criminal proceedings for bribery altogether. 

The truth is that nothing can ho more clumsy or less equitable 
than the present legal methods of dealiug with bribery. They 
punish the wrong persons, and they punish them in the wrong 
sort of way. There can be noth' ng more prejudicial to that 
“conscience of tho nation ” of which we hear so much nowadays 
than the creation of artificial crimes and the confusion of different 
kinds of culpability by the infliction of an identical punishment, 
unless perhaps it be the infliction of punishment in the uneven 
and haphazard manner which, as has boon Bhown, is a necessary 
incident of the present law of Flection Commissions and trials. 
In all caBos the tint thing to do is to proportion the penalty to the 
offence s and, as it happens, this is particularly easy to do in the 
case of Bribery. (If it were the custom, not, according to the presont 
rather irrational rule, to disfranchise a constituency for ever for 
the fault of one generation, but to suspend its franchise for five, 
ten, or twenty years, and then restore it during good behaviour ; 
if candidates proved guilty of bribery wore rendered incapable of 
sitting in Parliament (the present theory of agency boing of course 
modified) for a longer or shorter period ; if agents detected in the 
same practice were made incapable of serving anywhere in the same 
capacity without vitiating the election ; and, linally,if every person 
proved to have been bribed were struck off the register, os much 
would havo been done to check bribery ns can reasonably be done, 
and probably far more than is done under the present mixture of 
coaxing for confessions and punishing for not having had the 
chance of confessing. For, if people would clen? their minds of 
cant about bribery, they would Bee that the reason for objecting 
to it is simply that, in conceivable cases, it might prevent the 
State from neiug served in Parliament by the best man. Tho 

r xt or the candidate who buys votes disturbs the judgment of 
constituency in selecting tho bost man ; the voter who sells 
them announces that he does not care about using that judgment. 
The appropriate punishment, therefore, is, in the first place, to 
disqualify the man who solicits votes for money ; in the Becond, 
to disfranchise the persons who are false to their trust, and who 
show themselves open to this manner of soliciting. Beyond this 
tho State can have no possible reason for going, nncfc by going 
beyond this it simply defeats its own intentions. The weapon 
of disability or disfranchisement is easily used ; it is per- 
fectly equitable in its operation ; it is not likely to be in- 
terfered with by sympathy \yith the victims j and, best of all, it is 
absolutely effectual. No other weapon unites these advantages, or 
even most of them ; certainly that at presont in use does not. For, 
when the House of Commons is at last stirred up to disfranchise 
a borough, what happens P The corrupt voters simply swell the' 
couIMfy Constituency— an arrangement perhaps as ludicrous in its 
auomhfy os any to be found, even in English politics. It is, of course, 
in the highest degree desirable that so severe a punishment as dis- 
franchisement should not be used indiscriminately, and perhaps 
that it Bhould never be used without allowing a locus pccnitmtia. 
But, with obvious safeguards, it might be made thoroughly work- 
able as applied to individuals, to parts of constituencies — for very 
Often one ward in a town is utterly corrupt when the next is not 
corrupt at all — and to constituencies en bloc . Imprisonment for 
bribery has none of these advantages. When public opinion holdB 
it disgraceful to bribe, ns it already bolds it disgraceful to be 
bribed, bribery will cense ; but that state of public opinion will 
not be brought about by the haphazard infliction of a clearly incon- 
gruous punishment. 


TATTOOING. j 

I N the sacred interests of science we have paid a somewhat 
disappointing visit to tho Westminster Aquarium.' The 
surprising Mr. Farini had advertised his possession of two price-, 
less anthropological phenomena—" a noble Greek ” and 11 a Leppard 
Bby ana his intention to exhibit th|in to the curious and Con- 
templative. We do sot pretend to take much interest is the 
spotted boy, even if he is a mulatto who has come out In spots 


instead of n uniform yellow. But the noble Greek is' a more 
interesting person. This nobleman is reported' to bate been 
tattooed in more than three hundred places by the Chinese 
Tartars. These ferocious monsters, for political masons, are aaid 
to have completely covered the Hellenic frame of the .Greek with 
beautifully delineated figures of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and 
quadrupeds. If we may judge by the coloured advertisements; the 
Chinese Tartars tattoo very much in the style of old Persian 
carpets. Wo are, unluckily, obliged to judge by coloured advertise* 
moats only, for the noble Greek did not appear when we went to 
bis room in the Aquarium. One old gentleman and a little boy 
shared our poignant disappointment, though we waited on the 
victim of Tartar cruelty at the very hour when, according to the 
advertisements, he exhibits himself to the inquiring eyes of 
anthropologists and the general public. We can therefore only' 
place our trust in a document signed by Mr. 0, W. Holmes, 
declaring that the noble Greek is “ remarkable as combining in 
one exhibition a picture gallery, a menagerie of strange animals, 
and a proof of now much sufMfing man can inflict or man 
endure/’ Mr. Farini offers a reward of io,ooo/. for the correct 
deciphering of the tattooed hieroglyphs. Here is a clianoe for 
llittite and Etruscan students. Mr. Farini does not say who ia 
to be umpire as to the correctness of the decipherment, but no 
doubt the editors of the sporting papers will kindly act as referees. 
Meanwhile, wo nro compelled to fall back on the topic of tattooing 
in goneral, after admitting, on vory eminent authority, that the- 
noble Greek is the best tattooed European alive. 

Tattooing, or at least tattooing as practised by uncivilized men,, 
is an art without a history. No ono y ns far as we are aware, has 
made it tho business of his life to study the development of, 
tattooing from its rude beginnings to the consummate forma 
which we are invited to admire in the person of the noble Greek. 
We havo not, therefore, the materials at hand for a really scientific 
discussion of the evolution of “ moko,” os tho New Zealander* 
call tattooing. As science becomes more thoroughly differentiated, 
mid as specialists arise in this branch of learning, we shall, doubt- 
loss, have books written on Moltology. This seems the most ap- 
propriate term for tho new study, becauno it sounds tautological to* 
talk of tattoology. In tho course of a few years wo may believe 
that conferences of Mokologists will be held in September in tho 
larger and more intellectual provincial towns. In the meantime 
wo venture to oiler a fow remarks of our own on this obscure 
topic. 

The origin of tattooing is, doubtless, the same as the origin of 
whittling — namely , pure brainless indolence. Bat while the civilized 
Yankee merely whittles at his chair, his table, or apiece of soft 
wood, the untutored and childish savage naturally preferred 
whittling at his fellow-creatures. He saw no fun in whittling at 
dead, unfeeling matter. The love of giving pain is ono of tho 
earliest instincts of our nature, and the practice iB as agreeable to 
the least developed savage os to the most accomplished modem 
libeller. We may even rogard tattooing ns an upward step 
towards civilization. Man’s very first impulse, if we may believe 
some speculative philosophers, was to ent his neighbours sons 
phrase, llis next idea wus to keep him alive, when caught, and 
to tattoo him, as the Chinese Tartars tattooed the noble Greek. 
His third idea was to use his captive as a slave. But the gulf 
betwoen tattooing captives and the use of tattooing as a universal 
fashion iB a wide one, and wo must leave some future inquirer to 
leap across it with the conjectural agility of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
There is ono source of the custom of tattooing which doubtless com- 
bined with tho instincts of cruelty and of decorative art, instincts, 
that, as Mr. Raskin says, generally go together. In the infancy 
of munkind, before people wore clothes, and when all men, except 
those who shared tho Bame cave, were enemies, it was necessary 
lor the different groups to havo some sort of distinguishing mark. 
Otherwise, near relations might come to blows, and persons of the 
same stock might intermarry — a thing utterly repugnant to primi- 
tive morality. By way, therefore, of having some recognizable 
mark, people are supposed to have tattooed themselves with tho 
offigy of some animal common in their neighbourhood, or, which 
was easier and simpler, with some combination of dots or Host. 
One set of persons was marked with the sign of the crane, another 
with that of the wombat, a third with the turtle. Whether 
this WhB a really primitive practice or not, it is certain 
that heraldic bearings of this kind are traced on the breast* 
of the Bod Men of North America. But they are comparatively 
advanced savages ; and, indeed, we can hardly believe that 
very rude tribes could draw a recognizable wombat, or a crane 
that might sot easily be mistaken for a swan, and so lead to in* 
fringements of etiquette and morality. A man marked with the 
crane might marry a lady of the same mark, under the delusion 
that she was tattooed with the swan, and so a heinous offeno* 
against early morality might be unwittingly committed. The leaet 
developed tattooing with which we are acquainted is that of tho 
natives of Australia. The purely decorative tattooing may be 
traced to the primitive stage of mere arbitrary whittling. Gentle- * 
mon of fashion have their bodies covered with huge scan in 
relief, scars which make no attempt to represent any objeflt* 
and which are not even pretty in shape and arrangement. In 
Mr. Brough Smyth’s Aborigines of Australia (vol. i. p. ix) thextifr 
is a fmm It ©fa good-looking black felldw, with mn at least a$r 
inch high afl. over his back. Down the trine runs a line ©f 
these scats : others apbas* to indicatethsporition of the ribs. Both 
men 'an# wnriari in Queensland get themselves marked itr ^his 
way. The instrument used is a niece of broken shell, inserted in 
the end of the throwing-stick which is used to give velocity to the 
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flight of the spear. This custom must probably be the survival of 
some very old institution! because the Australians are capable of 
designing very graceful decorative patterns! such as the herring- 
bone! chevron, and saltire. But they keep those marks for their 
shields,' and hack their own bodies in a rude and random fashion. 
In addition to the mere unmeaning scars, the different groups 
tattoo themselves with patterns common to the tribe. Three 
rowa of five dots, five upright lines, and a rude curve, like au 
attempt to draw a boomerang, ore among the recognized tribal 
.marks. The untaught Australians find it. almoat impossible to 
draw a curve, and this naturally limits their powers of decorative 
design. The lower Brazilian tribes, according to Bates, are on 
the same artistic level as the Australians, and scar themselves 
with mere lines and patches. The New Zealanders, on the other 
band, a much more advanced race, show us tattooing on the level 
of a fine art It is impossible, without the use of illustrations, 
to demonstrate the richness, beauty, and variety of the New 
Zealand tattooing. The ornaments are the hcrring-bono and 
triangular markings; but these are subordinate to the loop-coil 
which winds gracefully in and out of all their ornamentations. The 
patterns are intricate, the lines deep, and the stylo hold. Orna- 
ment of the same sort is found in Borneo, audit has boon suggested 
that the Polynesian style is really a debased form of the Asiatic. 
However this may he, the New Zealanders cut and carve their 
own skins with all the resources of their art. Tho “ moko ” is said 
sot to constitute a mark of rank, except in so far as inability to 
pay the moftoisfa is a sign of poverty. Nor do the Now Zealand 
tattooings indicate the differences of tribe. They appear to be 
merely an exhibition of human vanity, like expensive dress among 
clothed peoples. The men, like true savages, keep decoration as 
much as possible to themselves; or perhaps it would be more fair 
to say that the better taste of tho women revolts against the 
practice. When Englishmen first settled in New Zealand they 
found that the older women had one side of their faces tattooed, 
60 that from one point of the view they looked like moil, while tho 
other aspect of tho profile revealed them as women . Now tho 
women tattoo only the linos of the lips and a Bcroll depending 
from the angles of the mouth. They also draw fino blue lines on 
their arms and breasts. The practice of the New Zealanders 
shows us tattooing as no longer a torture or a kind of trade-mark, 
but merely a form of personal ornament. 

It is in this shape that tattooing survives among the savage and 
backward classes of civilized peoples, umong boys, criminals, and 
tho lower cI&sb of soldiers. This modem tattooing has recently 
been made the subject of special studios, both in Franco and Italy. 
Soldiers are often found tattoood literally all over thoir bodies. 
The men who are frequently under arrest find, in tattooing, a help 
to kill time. Whole pictures copied from illustrated newspapers or 
the covers of match-boxoB are often imprinted on tho flesh by the 
use of needles and colouring matter. Mottoes are also engraved, 
and marks of trades, or religious and patriotic emblems, are very 
common. Places like Loretto mid other centres of pilgrimages 
are also centres of the art of tattooing, tiacrcd signs are stamped, 
for a small charge, on the bodies oi the pilgrims, and this 
practice actually prevails in Jerusalem. In Paris and other 
great towns there are professional tattooors, and the cost of a 
really elaborate design may reach twelvo or even twonty francs. 
The lowest class <of women in French Africa are also tattooed 
with a liberality which tho Now Zealand lubras might envy or 
despise. Mankind is naturally prone to relapse into the barbarous 
customs of the past, and thore can bo no hotter proof of this than 
the extent to which tattooing is practised in the armies and 

E l of France and Italy. Indeed these tattoood civilized men 
sunk even below the standard of the barbarian of Now 
d. Civilized tattooing is mechanical in method, and trivial 
or disgusting in subject, while the “ moko ” of tho New Zealanders 
is designed on sound principles of decoration. 

The reoent French and Italian researches prove thAt tattooing 
in Europe is chiefly confined to men. Roger Tichborno wished 
to tattoo his cousin, and Mr. Payn tells, in the Belgravia Christinas 
Number, a very moving tale of a young ludy of rank who tattooed 
her arm with the name 44 Tom/ 1 School-girls should remember 
that, however devoted they may be to 44 Tom ” at the age of four- 
teen, at eighteen they will find the indelible token of this affection 
rather inconvenient. .But, if alltattooers wore as expert as the 
Dyaks, ladies who love blue china might consent to be tattooed. 
The hands of a Pyak woman in Mr. Carl Bock's Head Hunters in 
Borneo have tho most beautiful blue ornaments, in the most ex- 
quisite taste. We have known aesthetic ladies who tinged thoir 
nails with henna ; from this to tattooing it la Dyak is but a short 
step. Whether young dandies Hhould tattoo themselves is a ques- 
tion that may be left to the cultivated taste of long-haired lads 
who already wear bangles and bracelets. The first young man 
tattooed in Nankin blue will doubtless havo a success, but imita- 
tion might prove monotonous. It is certain that Europeans will 
find no setter teachers in this art than the china-collocting, head- 
banting Dyaks of Borneo. 


LONDON SMOKE. 

* 

fTiHE meeting held' at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, by way 
X of prelude to the opening of the Smoke Prevention Exhibi- 
tion, din not contribute much to the public knowledge of the sub- 
jaet It wsq hardly necessary to subpoena the Marquess of Lome 
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to prove that roses will not now grow in Kensington as well as 
they did when ho was n child. That vegetation does not, as a 
rule, liko smoko is a fact which might be sufficiently vouched for 
by a lesser authority than a son-in-law of tho reigning Sovereign. 
It was a little rnoro to the purpose to be told by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefovre that it costs 2,500/. a year to repair the damage done to 
the Houses of Parliament by the smoke which comes from the 
800,000 private chimneys of London. If public money can be saved 
by a Smoke Consumption Act for London, an economical Govern- 
ment may be tbe more inclined to legislate in tlie sense desired 
by Lord Abordare. It would have been better, however, to have 
been told by some of tho scientific members of tho National Health 
Society in wbnt direction the Exhibition is likely to prove most 
useful. Few things cun be less profitable than an unintelligent 
saunter through a crowd of grntos of every size and pattern, each 
warranted by its maker to give out so much per cent, loss smoko 
than any othor which has been invented, and most of them 
proving, when tried, to ho very little better than those already in 
use. Happily the exhibits will in Ibis case supply tho materials 
for a partiiil disproof of their owners’ praises. It is to be 
presumed that they will be shown in actual operation ; and, 
if so, tho smoke, if tliero be any, must go somewhere. Flues 
have been provided to moot this contingency ; and the visitor’s 
first step, when comparing the merits of two rival grates, will 
naturally bo to go outside the Exhibition and soo from which 
llue most smoke is escaping. TIot routro\ crates will probably 
arise us to the share which each particular apparatus contributes 
to the cloud which will be hanging over the several chimneys, 
unless, indeed — which seems impossible — each should be given a 
flue to itself. If the meeting of Wednesday had been turned to the 
best advantage, the visitors to the Exhibition would have been 
told by some expert^ what is the extent to which, with our present 
scientific knowledge, a domestic grate can be made to consunto its 
own smoke, and whether tho obstacles to tho employment of the 
grates which seem best to satisfy this requisition have most to 
do with their cost or with the difficulty of using thorn. So many 
of tho public, at all events, as visited tho Exhibition on Wednesday 
might then have made a bettor use of tbeir afternoon. In a col- 
lection of this kind it is highly important to have some scientific 
cluo provided for us if the Exhibition is to claim any precedence 
over the ordinary display in au ironmonger’s shop. 

Another point which was unaccountably passed over at the 
opening of the Exhibition was tho extent of tho harm which is 
done by tho presence of ho much smoko in the atmosphere. The 
Lord Mayor had tho courage to say a good word in behalf of 
factory chimneys. In tho Essex marshes, he says, they havo do- 
stroyed tho ague which was formerly abundant there, and he inti- 
mated, although with evident caution, that, before abolishing the 
chimneys, it would be well to try our hand on the nirue. Unfortu- 
nately for tbe owners of the chimneys, Sir Henry Thompson was 
ready with an explanation which was entirely fatal to tho Bauilary 
value of smoko. The appearauco of the chimneys has, it is true, 
been fatal to tho ague ; but the explanation is Bimply that tho 
draught created by tho furnace tires carries off tho miasma 
which, when left stagnant, becomes a cause of ague. It would 
bo equally true to say that smoke cooks our dinners or drh*s our 
clothes because neither process could be performed without the 
fires in which the smoke is generated. If London really con- 
sumed its own smoke, what would he tho state of the atmo- 
sphere ? Would fogs, for example, bo as frequent, though less 
yellow, and would the invisible gases which we imagine would 
still be given out into the air be equally injurious with the solid 
products which arc now sent forth from our chimneys P In 
dealing with a large question liko this it is extremely important 
not Lo assume more than we can prove. Every one acknowledges 
that smoko is disagreeable ; but is it disagreeable onlv, or un- 
wholesome as well as disagreeable ? Considering the injury that 
it undoubtedly does to vegetation, it seems natural to suppose 
that it does equal injury to animal organisms: but, like some other 
natural suppositions, this can hardly be taken us an established 
truth. The fear is that it will some day bo assumed and acted 
on, and then the whole movement in favour of smoko preven- 
tion may be upset by the discovery that the particular evils 
attributed to smoko either do not "exist or are attributable 
to some other cause. This would not in the least provo 
that other evils which it is quite ub well worth our while 
to abate uro not tho direct result of smoke, but it would pro- 
bably be taken for a time as tantamount to a break-down of the 
whole case. Before tho Exhibition is over it is to bo hoped that 
the National Health Society will arrange f»r tho delivory of some 
temperate lectures by eminent doctors, giving a plain and unvar- 
nished account of the diseases which they have been able to trace 
to smoke in the course of thoir own practice. So much atten- 
tion is now paid to health that if it were proved by scientific testi- 
mony that Loudon smoke is distinctly unwholesome, there might, 
in the evont of tho right nort of grate being adopted, be some 
chance of getting its adoption in newly-built houses made com- 
pulsory. Wo do not mean, however, that the case against smoke 
is not to be takon as made out unless it is shown to be directly 
injurious to health. Life in London i« not so purely delightful 
that we can afford to put up with any needless aggravation of 
its discomforts. At all events smoko generates dirt, and dirt 
is certainly a remote cause of disease, even if it be not an imme- 
diate cause. If wo were compelled by the conditions of life 
in London to mix ashes with the food we eat, we should scarcely 
sit down patiently under *he infliction. But a glance at the 
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telegraph wires tuay serve to suggest that our daily meal, though 
It may be loss gritty, can be scarcely less black. The whole 
atmosphere is full of sooty particles which we cannot escape 
swallowing if we would ; and if this unpleasant stale of 
things is preventable, it argues great poverty of invention or 
an ignorant pAtience of avoidable annoyances if we take no steps 
to prevent it. As regards the action of smoke upon vegeta- 
tion, the case is pretty much the same. The money spent in 

S owing flowers in London must come to a very large amount in 
e course of the year, and if this money is in a great measure 
wasted because we do not choose to do something effectual in the 
direction of smoke prevention, it will reflect but little credit on 
-our ingenuity as a practical nation. We do not see why, 
supposing it should bo shown to be possible to make every grate 
consume its own smoko at a not unreasonable cost, every house- 
holder should not bo fc •"bidden to send his smoko into the air, just 
as ho is already forbidden to throw the contents of his ash pit into 
the street. The question is simply one of degree. The community 
have a right to forbid one act as well as the other — the only 
point to be considered being the extent of the nuisance which each 
causes, and tho possibility of preventing it. 

It is well that Londoners should at Inst have taken up tho 
question of smoke prevention in this fashion, because it shows 
that they are not content with preaching reformation to others 
and allowing their own stable to go uncleansed. No doubt tho 
harm done by the factory chimneys in Lancashire or in the Black 
Country is much greater than the harm done by the domestic 
chimneys of London. But it is never expedient to neglect an 
evil for which we ure ourselves responsible in order to concentrate 
an attack upon an evil with which as Londoners we have nothing 
to do. If it should prove to he possible to abolish smoko iu 
London, we shall have all tho more chance of being listened to 
when we urge the factory-owners of the North to take in hand 
the more consecrated, and consequently tho more manageable, 
evil by which they are confronted on every side. It is possible, 
too, that in the search after machinery which shall enable an 
ordinary domestic grate to consume its own smoke, some valu- 
able experience may be gained as io the best means of en- 
ablilg a factory furnaco to consumo its own smoke. The 
areal test of the degree in which the public has been edu- 
cated by the recent discussions and by the present Exhibition 
will bo the readiness which is ultimately shown to make the use 
of some satisfactory form of grate compulsory in privule houses. 
It has hitherto been supposed — or,.rather, we have acted as though 
we supposed — that it is an essontial part of a nuisance that it 
should oe created by somo process which is carried on for gain. 
Tho man who bakes our bread is punished if he allows his chimney 
to port with itB smoke ; hut the man who equally allows his 
chimney to port with its smoko without doing ub any service in 
return is treated os beyond tho reach of tho law. An Englishman's 
house is his castle so long as ho puts his fire to no purpose that is 
useful to his neighbours. It censes to be his castle so Boon as he 
does put it to such a purpose. It is of the more importance that 
this distinction should oe broken down because tho enormous 
extension of London makes the area of the mischief so very much 
wider. We must go a long way afield before wo can find a suburb 
as free from smoke to-day as Kensington and Brompton were thirty 
years ago. If nothing is done, tho canopy of smoke under which 
Londoners have to live will get yearly wider and denser, and the 
work of breaking it up will become proportionately more difficult. 
If the Smoke Preventiou Exhibition should result in the discovery 
of a grate that really prevents smoke, the National Health 
Society will have rnado an invaluable contribution to the public 
comfort. a 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOOKMAKING. 

T nE topic of our present remonstrance is not the excessive 
prevalence of betting at our public schools, nor, indeed, are 
we aware that rebuke on that head is particularly called for. It 
is an outside excrescence or parasitical attack, not an inward 
disease, that we mean to speak of. Wo could not mark its nature 
in few words by any less ambiguous title than the one we have 
prefixed, in which the term bookmaking is to be understood in its 
first and liberal sense. The public schools of England aro 
cherished institutions, and, like all objects of popular interest, aro 
exposed to the Nemesis of having flippant and hasty books made 
'Concerning them by compilers. Just now the compiler is de- 
prived, as it happens, of any decent excuse. For there is a 
still new book on the Fublic Schools, noticed by us in the spring 
of this year, which, though written in a familiar way, is a really 
sound and useful book. But the compiler is au irrepressible 
species. Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe has got together a certain 
amount of history and legend about the public schools by tho 
ordinary compilers processes, and, moreover, has bethought him 
of a novel attraction for British parents and schoolboys. This 
is the enlisting of the schools themselves in the work. He has 
induced recent, or in one or two cases present, pupils at the leading 
schools to write lor him accounts of their daily life and manners) and 
' the collection appears under the title of Every day Life in our 
EMic Schools, Sketched by Head-Scholars of Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow , Eugby, Charterhouse, and so 
Jortb, “ edited by Charles Eyre Pascqe.” And in the book itself 
the homes of these scholars are given. Now we are strongly of 


I opinion that, without Mr. Pascoe’* latest invention, English school- 
I boys get in sundry ways quite as much premature publicity as is 
good for them : and we should therefore not be ^disposed to con- 
gratulate Mr. Pascoe, even if his invention were justified to the 
greatest extent to which literary success could justify it. 
But peradventure this is not our affair. There is no law 
to prevent any one from publishing whatsoever he can get 
printed and published at any time after he is old enough to 
write. We presume that the consent of the parents or guardians 
of these young gentlemen has been obtained to the present publi- 
cation *, and, if they do not object, other people are free to regret 
the example, but they can hardly do more. And we shall say 
nothing more on thiB matter ; nevertheless, thinking of it as we 
do, we cannot be extremely sorry that the result, taken on its 
merits as a literary performance, is not of an encouraging kind. 
We have, indeed, no grave censure to pass ou the contributions of 
the “ head-Bcholars ” (wo should like to know, by the way, in what 
public school, if any, such a term os u head-scholar” is current)v 
They speak well, in the main, for the tone and culture of modern 
sixth-form boys. They aro simply and candidly written, and on 
the whole with creditable intelligence, though in one or two of 
them there are slips which look os if the writers had not revised 
their work with much care. Assuming that the thing was to be 
done in this fashion, the editor has no reason to complain of hie 
materials. But to moke the best of the materials would need » 
very different editor from Mr. Pascoe. 

Mr. Pascoe’s part of the work, it appears, is reprinted from the 
Leisure Hour ; and we do not know that it is more slipshod than 
contributions to minor magazines have a license to bo by present 
custom. But that excuse, whatever it be worth, will not serve 
when slipshod work is republished in cold blood. Tho key-note 
is struck at once in the preface by a sentenco of fatuous com- 
placency. “ There arc few parents, indeed,” says Mr. Pascoe, 
11 who would not desire to educate their sons at a Public School * r 
and there are few lads of any spirit who would not hail with satis- 
faction the prospect of entering one.” As to the lads of spirit, it 
may Bofely bo assumed that the boys of well-to-do parents will 
alwajB hail with satisfaction the prospect of doing what they are 
brought up to believe is the proper tiling for people of their clase 
to do. But as to the parents, an author who undertakes to in** 
struct us about the public schools should not be unaware that 
among the parents and schoolmasters who think seriously of these 
things it is understood that our whole public Bchool system is on 
its trial as it never was before. Not that the schools are worse 
on tho contrary, they have been made much belter in every 
way than they were even one generation ago. But people 
have begun to reflect, and to consider that education 9a a 
thing to be taken in earnest, and means a good deal 
more than learning lessons and playing gAmes. Among 
tho most notable signs of the 'times in this respect is the 
admirable address delivered by Mr. Wilson, formerly of Rugby 
and now llead-Master of Clifton, to the Education Wociety, and. 
printed in the Journal of Educatibn. Parents will do much 
better to read that, and read it carefully, than to amuse themselves 
with the odds and ends of school “ shop ” collected by Mr. 
Pascoe. Wo need hardly apologize for a little digression which, 
has led us to mention one thing of solid value in the course of 
this article. The value of Mr. Poscoe’s historical, legendary, and 
archeological smatterings is merely naught. Ho gives an aocount 
of tho constitution of one public Bchool aftor another, but seems 
never to understand their relations and differences. In liis 
chapter on Shrewsbury there is the following curiously bungling 
passage : — 

It has been somewhere remarked, and not without some ground for tiro 
n&scrtiun, that tho Foundation boys of each of our great schools represent 
the school ; in other words, that the “Collegers” of Eton represent Eton 
College as founded by Henry the Sixth; the “ Scholars ” of Winchester, 
Winchester Ikdlcge as founded by William of Wykelium ; the “Queen’s 
Scholars ” of Westminster, St. Peter's College as established by Elisabeth. 
In the case of Shrewsbury School, this order of things has been reversed, 
owing to the restriction imposed by Edward, of reserving the principal 
benclits of hit* Free Grammar School to the sons of tho burgesses. Since his 
day, the burgesses, or those inhabitants of tho town of Shrewsbury who 
possess the legal qualification to be so namod, have greatly declined in 
number, and each succeeding year they have become fewer and fewer. 
Only a few persons uow live within the old borough liberties of Shrews- 
bury ; the town proper is mainly used for busiuess purposes, tho inhabitants 
redding on tho outskirts. Heuco it has been brought to pass, that the- 
number of scholars having tho statutable right to be educated at the school 
under Edward's charter at the lower fee have become so greatly reduced 
that, if the school had depended for its existence on the influx of M Oppi- 
dani,” or Town-boys, it must long since have been closed. The prestige of 
Shrewsbury School bus been mainly uphold, and its fame promoted, by 
the 41 Alicni,” who have sought admission to it from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Pascoe is comparing incongruous tilings. The truth is that 
out 1 public schools fall into several distinct classes. We have the 
endowed Colleges of Royal foundation — Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster — with their fixed body of fouudation scholars enjoy- 
ing the founder’s gifts, and a more or less variable body of out- 
siders who pay their own way, and whom the authorities ore in 
strictness not bound to take in at all. The type is just the B&me 
os that of a College at either University, with its head, fellows, 
and scholars who are members of the foundation, and pensioners 
or cotnmoneis who are not. The head of the Oxford or Cambridge 
House corresponds, of course, to the Provost of Eton or Worden 
of Winchester, not to the Head-Master. Eton College, would 
have been formally complete in itself without any oppidans, just 
os the associated foundation of King’s at Cambridge (“ affiliated,” 
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as Mr. Paseoe ludicroualy calls it) not only might bo* but until 
on? own time was, complete in itself without any pensioners. But 
e*en the actual ^aooiation of King's with Eton, and of New 
College with Winchester, has failed to exhibit this obviouB homo- 
logy to Mr. Paseoe. Then we have the Grammar-schools of the 
Reformation period, in one or two cases of Royal foundation, but 
mostly the work of private munificence, which were designed in 
the first instance exclusively or ohiefly for the benefit of residents. 
There are schools of this type all over the country. Some of 
them, being favoured by circumstances, have gained a national 
reputation, add taken rank as public schools in the most eminent 
and honourable sense. Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury, are of 
this class. The thing to remember about them is that they do 
not formally differ from many other schools which have not 
had the like success. There was no reason in the nature of things 
why the Grammar-schools of Sherborne or Tunbridge, for example, 
should not have become what Harrow and Rugby became. And 
there is no reason in the nature of ihiugs why old Grammar- 
schools which have hitherto remained obscure should not yet 
make for themselves a considerable place if they fall under 
capable direction, as indeed the two we have last named are doing. 
St. Paul's and Merchant Taylors stand apart from other grammar- 
schools as the work of men who were advanced reformers in their 
day. They reject the principle of local advantage, and have been 
free and open from the first. St. Paul's is now on the point of 
entering on a new course os a day-school on a large scale, with the 
advantages of public-school traditions, and teaching of the best 
public-school standard. The experiment will be most interesting, 
and if it succeeds may have great consequences. Lastly, wo have 
two peculiar foundations, also of the Reformation period, where 
charity in the popular sense was a material or principal part of the 
original scheme. These aro Charterhouse (by its proper legal 
name button's Hospital) and Christ’s Hospital. Perhaps, however, 
the difference between these and the older collegiate foundations 
should be reckoned only one of degree*, for in most of these, 
if not all, distinct provision for the poor was included. These 
charitable provisions have either been commuted, or have be- 
come so insignificant beside the scholastic part of the foundations 
that few people remember their existence. On all these matters 
Mr. PaBCoe is oither Bilent or hopelessly confused. So that his 
account of the public Bchools, as English institutions of a very 
typical and remarkable kind, is perfectly worthless. 

Neither is Mr. Paseoe happier in details. We begin with his 
account of Eton, which comes first. He tells us that “ the secular 
priests who under the charter " — he mennB statutes — 44 wero re- 
tained for the daily service of the chapel have long since 
boon relegated to the things of tho past.” It is true that 
secular priests, as a class distinct from regular, aro u relegated 
to the things of tho past,” every Anglican priest sinco the Re- 
formation being secular; but tho particular secular priests in 
question are to this day represented at Eton by the Conducts 
( [conduct*, or salaried), of whom Mr. Paseoe has evidently never 
beard. The modern reforms in College ure post-dated by about 
a generation. 44 Fagging in the days gone by (we write of 
twenty-livo years ago) was fagging, indeed,” rays Mr. Paseoe. 
44 No proper surveillance was exercised by tho masters; and a 
junior collegers life was wellnigh one of positive misery.” 
We say of our own knowledge that between twenty and twenty- 
five years ago this was not tho case. Ragging has been in 
some respects diminished since ; but even then it was milder at 
Eton, and in College in particular, than wo still understand it to 
be at some other schools. And tho other reforms in College men- 
tioned by Mr. Paseoe as if tlioy were quite recent are about forty 
years old. A similar mistake, though on a much smaller point, 
occurs in the chapter on 44 Life in College ” contributed by a recent 
Colleger. The late Oppidan's story of 44 Life among tho 
Oppidans” which follows has a certain pleasing simplicity. It 
beginBwith stating that 44 the generally received idea that an Eton 
Oppidan has not so much work to do in school ns a Colleger is an 
erroneous one.” Quite true — but with the qualification that, brilliant 
exceptions excepted, the Colleger does his work and tho Oppidan 
does not. The samo contributor mentions that the Head-Master 
« thought it his duty ” to take notice of an extremely gross and, 
we should ourselves add, all hut unprecedented case of bullying. 
He further endeavours to instruct the British public in the mys- 
tery of the 44 wall game” of football ; about as hopeful a task as 
for a conveyancer to explain to a layman tho operation of a 
common recovery, which a Chief Justice of the last century 
declared to be in its nature inscrutable. We pass on to Winchester. 
Let ns hear Mr. Pascoe's interpretation of the threefold inscrip- 
tion in the schoolroom, “Aut disco, aut discede, manet aors 
tertia csodi.” Apparently he has not discovered that it is a 
hexameter verse ; but that is nothing. “ In other words,” 
he expounds, 44 the scholars are warned, Either learn — Or 
depart hence — Or remain and be chastised.” Any Winchester 
hoy who in our fathers' days had been so misguided as to 
offer u remain and be chastised” os a “construe” of 44 manet 
son tertia modi” would have speedily made a better acquaintance 
not only with the grammar ot the sentence, but with the prac- 
tical meaning of the sort tertia. Discipline is gentler now, and 
perhaps he might escape with moderate admonition and not 
moderate derision. After this it is but natural that Mr. Paseoe 
should talk of “ rules for the conduct of the students, written 
in Latin, in the style of the famous Duodecim Tabufa of the 
Romans. The discreet reader may judge whether Mr. Paseoe 
has ever read a word of the fragments of the XIL Tables, or 


would understand them if he did. , For the early history of 
Westminster Mr. Paseoe quotes, at second-hand as we suspect, 
and with all but implicit faith as appears by bis language, the 
chronicle of the false Ingulf. In the same chapter is an oxtremely 
absurd comparison of the general characters of the different 
schools. Mr. Paseoe is much awed, by the aristocratic air of 
Eton collars, and imagines Rugby to have a monopoly of ** the 
bone and sinew of England.” We might pick out more 
blunders and crudities; but we are already ashamed to havo 
troubled our readers with criticism of such flimsy stuff as 
this “ introductory historical matter.” The only pnrt of the 
book that may some day bo worth something is the glossary 
of school terms at the end. It is nothing like complete, and 
contains at least one serious mistake — the definition of 44 sock ” 
at Eton as 44 edibles of various kinds privately imported into 
college, house, or school.” 44 Sock " means and includes all petty 
refreshments — fruit, ices, or what not — consumed outside Bet 
meals, whether privately or openly. The word implies a certain 
superfluity. Bread and cheese taken to satisfy hunger on a long 
walk would not be 44 sock.” But it does not imply anything clan- 
destine. It also is, or was, used as a verb, to give by way of 
44 sock,” and thonco to give generally; but this, we think, was 
rather a lower-boy usage. However, this glossary is the only 
attempt wo have seen to collect tho terms of art of the different 
schools, and some philologist mny ono day find it useful for want 
of a better. 


THE MONET MARKET. 

T HE course of the money market this autumn has not boon in 
accordance with the expectations of the most competent ob- 
servers. For a period, much longer than had boon anticipated, 
tho interest charged for the use of capital in the short-loon 
market continued low, although gold was taken in immense 
amounts for the United States. In the middle of August, how- 
ever, the Bank of England raised its rale of discount from 2$ 
per cent, to 3, and a week lator to 4 per cent. In tho be- 
ginning of October it further raised the rate to 5 per ynt, 
and lius maintained it since at that figure. But no sooner had 
the rate been advanced to 5 per cent, than rates in the 44 outer 
market,” as it iH called, began to fall away ; in other words, the 
competition amongst themselves of the banks and discount-houses 
which cluster Tound the Bank of England was so great that the 
rates charged by them foil to 1 J, and at one moment even to I?, 
per cent, below tho official minimum of the Bank of England* 
This showed that tho demand for loanable capital here at home 
was but slight. Although trade lias been improving for the 
past two years, and continues to improve, tho improvement has 
not yet reached that stage which occasions demand for a great 
amount of accommodation on tho part of merchants and manu- 
facturers. There is no marked rise in wages or prices, and, 
until that occurs, the absorption of capital by trade will not bo 
largely augmented. The; real cause of the rit-e in the rate of dis- 
count was the drain of gold, particularly for the United States, 
and to a lesser extent for other foreign countries. As soon 
as that drain began to fall off tho outer market took courage, and, 
as we have said, rates then fell away steadily ; but about a fort- 
night ago there was a sudden change, and rates began to rise again, 
until at tho close of last week they reached 4} por cent.., an ad- 
vance of fully 1 per cent, in about ten days. To understand this 
suddon movement it must be borne in mind that tho Bank of 
England is much more poorly provided than it was a year ago. 
Roughly speaking, it holds now six millions of gold less than it 
did at. this time last year, and its reserve also is fully five millions 
smaller. The market, therefore, is very much less able to bear 
any strain upon it than it was last year, and still less able than it 
whs two years ago. A slight cause consequently produces a 
considerable effect, and the special causes which have now been 
acting are three in number. 

It is usual in the month of November for a considerable amount 
of gold to be taken from the Bank of England by the Scotch 
banks. In the middle of November the circulation of the Scotch 
banks rises considerably, and to cover this increased circulation 
the banks have to provide themselves with gold. The gold thus 
withdrawn from the Bank of England of course lessens its re- 
serve, and leaves the London market poorer than before. The 
movement, however, is now well understood, and, as it is temporary 
in its nature, it is of itself calculated to have but a slight influence 
upon the market. Still it leaveB the market poorer and less able 
to bear any strain which may arieo. Ono such strain was 
caused by the preparations of the India Council for paying off a 
portion of its debt. The India Council is usually a large lender of 
money in the Bhort-loan market of London. The fact is singular, 
since it would be considered contrary to sound principle if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to enter the money market to 
compete with bankers there. But it is to be borne in mind that 
the India Council is the successor of the old East India Company ; 
that the East India Company, like other trading associations, was 
in the habit of lending whatever surplus cash it happened to hold 
for the time being, as any other traders might do ; and that the 
India Council has inherited this among other practices. The 
market quietly accepts a custom which, if introduced for the 
first time, it would certainly cry out against: and thus it 
happens that the India Council is usually a large lender in 
London. But a year ago it gave notice tlmt it would pay 
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• off on the ltut d«y of the month just ended certain bonds 

• which it was entitled to pay off on giving a year's notice. As 
the time for payment approached^ the Council was of course 
obliged to cease lending, and also to begin to call in the 
lortns which it had made for Abort periods. The amount to bo 
paid off was between four and live millions ; and this large sum, 
withheld from the market at a time when the market was, as we 

: have just been explaining, poorly supplied, caused a considerable 
rise in the value of money. The borrowers from the India 
‘ Council had to provide themselves with the moans to pay off the 
Council, and the demand created by them at once sent up rates. In 
addition to these causes there was the resumed export of gold to 
various places — South America, Portugal, the Gape, and India — 
and, above all, to America. 

The export of gold to the United States this autumn has been 
very much smaller than last your or the year before ; partly because 
the exports of those two years had almost provided the country 
with as much currency m it needed, and partly because the had 
wheat harvest in America this year diminished the debt due by 
Europe to the United States, and consequently lessened the power 
of the United States. to draw upon Europe for gold. It was, as we 
have already said, the drain of gold to the United States which in 
the early autumn caused the advance in the Hank of England rate ; 
but the drain did not ossubo large proportions, and soon ceased, 
and people had begun to believe that no more gold would be taken, 
when suddenly pressure arose once more in Now York. This 
pressure was caused partly by a succession of bank failures in 
Newark, New Jersey, and in Boston. The shock to credit given by 
these failures originated rumours in New York itself thatoue of the 
principal banks there was in an insolvent condition, and a scare 
followed. The bank, however, immediately invited the Clearing 
House Committee to examine its accounts, and the Gommittoe 
reported that the bank was in a most satisfactory condition. The 
soaro abated, but still thoro has remained a feeling of uneasiness, 
and all who are under engagements to pay large sums have been 
taking precautions against what might happen. In addition to 
this the market has been disturbed by the action of the United 
Htutes Treasury. Here in England the proceeds of taxation are 
paid, iuto the Bank of England to the account of ths Government, 
ana are thus available for trading purposes until the Government 
needs them. But in the United States the proceeds of tuxatiou 
ore paid directly into tho Treasury, and uro kept locked up there 
until they are needed. In tho remote districts, indeed, the 

• Government uses some of tho banks as agents for collecting or 
„ depositing its receipts; but, speaking generally, the revenue is 

not deposited in banks, but is locked up in tho Treasury until it 
ia needed. As our readers aro aware, the United States Govern- 
ment collects a revenue much larger than is required to defray its 
current expenses. Tho surplus income this year is estimated to 
amount to about 24 millions sterling, and during the present 
autumn the receipts have been coming in in exceptionally large 
amounts. Thus the Treasury has been taking out of tho market 
very large sums at tho very time when the market was appre- 
hensive, and therefore needod a full supply. To remedy this 
state of things the Secretary of tho Treasury advertised that 
he would buy every Wednesday during November bonds to 
the nominal amount of 400,000/., and, in addition, he had 
called in for redemption a considerable amount of bonds which 
ore to be paid oil* on Christmas Eve. But, as ho offered 
for the bonds to be bought weekly only their par value, with 
the interest accrued at the time of payment, he has been un- 
able to make any purchases during the month. A large class 
of lenders — os, lor example, trustees and savings banks — are 
allowed to lend upon Government securities, but not upon any 
other kind of Stock Exchange securities, and consequently there 
is always an active demand for Government securities for the pur- 
pose of obtaining loans upon them. And as the United States 
Government has of late been reducing debt at an unprecedentedly 
rapid rate, this demand has run up the price of the Three and a Half 
per Cent, bonds, which ulono the Secretary of the Treasury is 
willing to buy, above tho figure which the Secretary offers for them. 
It thus happens that, while the Treasury by its collection of the 
taxes is abstracting from the market very large amounts, it is 
unable to, return to the market by means of the redemption of 
debt such aumB as would relievo the pressure, for these reasons 
the New York market has beote exceedingly stringent for some 
weeks, and the exchange upon London fell to a point which 
threatened a renewal of the drain of gold; indeed last week 
an amount of gold was withdrawn from the Bonk of England 
for despatch to New York. This withdrawal accentuated 
.greatly the rise in the value of money here, as it. was feared 
that it might be,, but tbe beginning of another drain which 
Height make money extremely dear. This has not, however, 
proved to be the case. The exchanges have ogam risen, and 
It appears improbable now that gold to any considerable amount 
will be taken. Moreover, there is a general opinion that the 
new Secretary of tho Treasury will adopt energetic measures to 
prevent the action of his department from canning a crisis in the 
money mhrket. lie is not a financier, ami he requires some time to 
consider what measures he should take. Indeed his only knowledge 
pf finance was Acquired when, for a single yew. he held the Office 
of Sub-Treasurer of the United States in New York about twelve 
years ago. Since then he has been Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals of New York, in which capacity he ia not likely to have 
had either time or opportunity to pay much attention to finsnos. 
4f.Jp not surprising, therefore, that he has token time to consider 


hie policy ; but it is< believed thifr he has now decided hpbn adapting 
such measures as will relieve -the market ,f !i; " w **/' " 

As regards the immediate future it seemS' pSobttble, arf'we ‘Wffie 
just said, that no drain of Any considerable aMcnmt tb JMk rbric 
is now to be fearod ; but it is also evident that tbeactSofibf 
India Council in paying off its bonds has deeded, While thedrain 
of gold to Scotland is also over ; indeed tbe gold is bfbw coming 
back. Moreover, what we may cell the miscellahebus eXpbi^pf 
gold to India, the Gape, Lisbon, Vienna, Monte Video, end Bh'enbs 
Ayres is not important, and is*not likely to exercise -much hratl- 
ence upon the market. On the other hand, however, the demand of 
Italy for gold, in order to resume specie payments^ is Still unsatisfied ; 
and tho contractors for the Italian loan will continue their ora- 
tions, talcing gold, if not from this market, yet from quarters 
which would have supplied this market if nbt thus intercepted* 
Moreover, the improvement in Trade continues $ and, When it 
reaches a certain point, it will lead- to a demand for additional 
capital on the part of manufacturers and merchants, and will tfius 
tend to enhance the value of money. But, for the present, the 
general expectation is that rates will tend to fall, though they 
may begin to rise again as Christmas approaches. 


THE THEATRES. 

TITHE revival at the Iliiymarkot by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft of 
-L riot and Passion was in some ways a curious experiment, 
of which the results wore naturally watched for with interest. 
The Ilaymarket company has hitherto been occupied with Btulf 
less strong than that of Plot and Passion — a play which demands 
strong ami strongly-marked acting. The piece is described in the 
bills as the work of the late Mr. Tom Taylor ; but there seems 
some reason to believe that part of the credit of its authorship 
was to be attributed to Mr. Jubn Lang. It is not knowfi to be 
founded upon any French play, and yet there is seeming evidence 
of some French origin, which cannot but striko a reader of 
the piny, in the turn of tho phrases. However this may be, the 
piece is a striking and effective piece of stage craft, and has tho 
great merit that the interest in itB action never slackens. The 
plot is mainly concerned with tho downfall of FoucliS, who in 
the first act appears disguised as an Abbe in the house of a cer- 
tain Mine, do Eoutiingca, who is for the public a “ grande dame 
do par le mondo,” but who is secretly an agent of Fouckti’e. 
Another creature of Fouches, Desmarets/is secretly plotting against 
him, and has given private information to an anonymous pam- 
phleteer, Henri do Neuville, a nativo of Guadeloupe, whomFouchd 
accidentally discovers. Desmorets by a stratagem procures the pam- 
phleteer's escape, and then persuades iVucluS to send Mmo. 
do Fon tangos alter him to decoy him back- to Paris, thus taking 
liia rovetigo upon Mme. FontangeB for having scornfully rejected 
his own protestations of love. AJme. do Fontanges consents to do 
this under the pressure of Fouclio’s threat to denounce her as a 
paid spy, and follows Henri do Neuville to Prague. Here ho falls 
desperately in love with her, and she falls as desperately in love 
with him ; and from the moment when this is known the interest 
of the play centres in the plots and counterplots made by Mme. 
de Fontanges, Desraarets, and Foucbti. Those parts, origin al ly 
played by Mrs. Stirling, Hobson, and Emory, are now undertaken 
by Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Bancroft; 
while that of the fiery and chivalrous Henri de Neuville, for- 
merly undertaken by Alfred Wigau, is now played by Mr. 
Conway. Both in the action and in the dialogue the colour 
has been laid on with a good fat brush, and the play seems 
throughout to demand a strength and breadth of interpretation 
which is perhaps not always reached by those concerned in its 
rendering. Mr. Bancrofts polished style suits well enough the 
mock character of the Abbti which Fouchd supports ; but helets us 
see too little of the real FouclitS, the unscrupulous and ambitious 
Minister of Police, whose agents are everywhere, while they 
are all, at least in appearance, abjectly obedient to him. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil had an unusually difficult task in undertaking a 
character associated with tho memory and reputation of Robson, 
an actor whose peculiar gift of intensity lingers in the Memory bf 
many, playgoers and is known by tradition to many others. 
Certain former performances of Mr. Cecil's have made ub believe 
that he had it in him to play parts demanding this special in- 
tensity ; and we still think, having seen his performance of 
Bosmarets, that he has it in him. But, on the occasion on Which 
we saw him play the part, he did not succeed in giving his con- 
ception of the character an adequate outward expression. His 
facial expression was from beginning to end fine and striking, 
and in this one could trace that he followed the characters 
varying phases with appreciation ; but his voice and gesture did 
not correspond to his wish. He seemed, in fret, to have, to 
borrow a French phrase, emotions which did not crops the 
float. This has happened to many actors of exceptional 
merit on former oocasions, and probably Will happen' again 
and again. Mr. Cecil’s present performance bf Besmartoe, if 
it is for the moment disappointing, affords no reason for con- 
cluding that parts of a calibre similar to that of De*m*rets 
will in the fhture he out of his reach. In Henri de NSttVHle 
Mr. Con wsy displayed a fire and passion for which we writ* not 
wholly preparea. Mr. Conway has always acted %ith?‘|S*b* 
and kte%ejttee; fait We have not before teen him go needy wftr 
as he now does in tbe direction of seemingly spontaneous emotion. 
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tove scenes he displayed an unforced tenderness and fire, 
end m the scenes of anger no showed at onoe strength and self- 
restraint. Mr. p!nevo as Cevennes gives nn excellent and un- 
exaggerated study of a fop of the time. We have kept for the 
last the great praise which we have to give to the rendering of 
Mme. de Fontaupea by Miss Ada Cavendish, who, always an 
aetrsss of high skill, seems to us to have gained much in the power 
to; interpret varying emotions. Her last Bceno — an especially 
difficult one-— was especially well played. 

Fltit and Passion is followed by Mr. Bumands bright and 
clever adaptation of Lolotte, in which Mrs. Bancroft plays 
the part taken in tho original by Mmo. Chaumont j a part 
which in A Lesion is that of Kate Reeve, a popular actreBB, 
who comes to give instruction in two of her favourite cha- 
racters to Lady Duncan, wife of a Scotch banker, who dotosta 
theatricals, but who has been ovor-persunded to allow his wile 
to act for a charitable institution. A good deal of luu is got 
out of Lady Duncan's astonishment at finding that tho actress 
is off. the stage a well-bred lady without a tinge of Bohe- 
mianism, and more is got out of the verve, tempered by Mrs. 
Bancroft’s woll-known skill, with which Kate Reeve throws her- 
self into tho task of showing Lady Duncan how to deliver 
burleequo lines riddled with puns, how to sing the kind of songs 
now popular in burlesques, and how to dance a burlesque dance. A 
sorious interest is given to the little piece by Knto Ueovo'fl dis- 
covery that her husband, whose murriago with her has boon kopt 
secret, is making love to Lady Duncan. Tho husband comes 
suddenly in while Kate Reeve is waiting for her cuo behind a 
screen, and begins immcdintoly to urge bis suit. The actress 
stops forward and delivers herself of a scathing speech of rebuke, 
which is given with much forco and dignity by Mrs. Bancroft. 
As she draws to nn end she finds herself face to face with 
Sir Thomas Duncan, who has come in unobserved by her, and 
breaks off with 44 That, Lady Duncan, is how I should like you to 
speak the speech.” The little play is well written ; but its success 
naturally deponds upon the admirable manner in which it is acted by 
Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Ilenri, Mr. 0 on way, and Mr. Brookfield, whose 
performance of Sir Thomas Duncan cannot but add to his reputa- 
tion. Ilis Scotch is capital ; and his bypbiyisjust wlmt byplay 
should be, sufliciently marked, but never obtruri vo. Ho is speci- 
ally to be commended for the studious moderation of his acting at 
his last entrance, whore any provocation to a laugh from the audi- 
ence might spoil tho situation. The sccno is Bel witli much gor- 
geousness ; and the peculiarly hideous ofl'eet of u cast of the Milo 
Venus, with a bronzo body and silver drapery, may be intended to 
indicate tho deficiencies of Sir Thomas Duncan’s taste. 

At tho Court Theatre Mr. Clayton lias reproduced Awaking , 
Mr. Campbell Clarke's well-written adaptation of Marcel , and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged \ in which Mr. II. J. Byron is specially 
engaged for tho part of Cheviot Hill, formerly played by Mr. 
George Honey. Atoaking , it will be rememborod, is a one-act 
play, in which Mr. Clayton appears as a father who has lost his 
reason in consequence of the accidental slaying of his own son, 
and who is restored to health by an ingenious und touching 
plot. Tho interest of tho piece is of an entirely pathetic kind, and 
the pathos is of the strongest order. It makes an incessant, 
demand, while it lasts, upon the powers of the actor who appears 
in the principal part, and this demand is ns fully met as possible 
by Mr. Clayton, who seems to us to have made a great stride iu 
his art since be first uppeared iu the character of Tremaine. Look, 
voice, and gesture are throughout so carefully studied and con- 
trolled that the effect of tho acting is completely spontaneous ; 
and tho fiual moment is, without a hint of maudlin sentiment, 
one of the most touching things to be eeen on tho Btnge. Wo 
jprote at longth of Engaged when it was first brought out at 
tho Haymarket, and it need now only be said that it is in 
many wajB more effectively played than it was then, sinco nil 
the performers have seized tho idea that it is necessary to play its 
most ludicrous passages with the most complete seriousness in 
order to give them the desired effect. Miss Marion Terry, Miss 
Thorne, and Mr. Bellow play even better than beforo in their 
original characters, and Mr. Byron has certainly a truor notion of 
how Cheviot Hill should be played than Mr. Honey had. Ilis 
performance on the first night was not bo complete as it probably 
will be in future ; but we have always agreed with Mr. Byron 
himself that a first night's performance is not a true test, under 
present conditions, of the merits of a play or an actor. 


REVIEWS. 


BISHOP THIBLW ALL’S LETTERS.* 

maSSB two volumes of unequal interest, though they are 
-i- published together, are only so far connected that they 
contain correspondence by the same person. Of three nominal 
editors, only one seems to have performed the task which his name 

* Letters, Literary and Theological , of Connop TtorlwaH , late Lord 
Bishop of St. DatxtfY Edited by the Very Rev. W. Stewart Porowno, 
D.D., and the Rev. Louis Stokes, B.A. With Annotations and Prelimi- 
nary Remarks by the Rev. Louis Stokes, Ixtndon : Richard Bentley & Son. 
‘ Jjetterg tea Friend by Cbnnop Thirl wall, fate Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
Edited by tbs Very Rev. Arthur Penrbyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minsten London: Riohud Bentley & Son. x88i. 


implies. Dean Stanley prefixed to the Letters to a Friend his 
funeral sermon on Bishop Thirlwall. Dean Ferowne contributes’ 
A preface of ten or twelve pnges to the Letters , Theological and 
Literary, and ho oddly adds a funeral sermon, not on Bishop 
Thirlwall, but on Dean Stanloy. The Memoir, or thread con- 
necting the letters, is furnished by Mr. Stokes, who does not' 
state whether he was personally acquainted with the Bishop. It 
seems that the Memoir is compiled from an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, written by Professor Pluiuplro, now Doan of 1 
Wells, and Mr. Stokes acknowledges bis obligations 'to tho 
present Master of Trinity and to other informants. Some of the' 
letters ought, if it was thought worth while to preserve them, 
to hnvo been included in a collection of Bishop Thirlwull's 
“ Remains" which has been already published. A disquisition on 
a point of theology or of biblical criticism is not- converted for 
biographical purposes into a 1 letter by the accident of being 
transmitted in a stamped envelope. An exception might have 
beon made in the caso of letters of mixed character, such as one 
which begins with remarks on Hebrew syntax, and ends with a 
protest against the childish credulity which the writer attributes to 
an eminent author 44 llo was iu this respect a born Papist, and 
finds his natural element in tbo Golden Legend . . . . Surely 
it is one thing to boliove that all is regulated by a Supreme 
Will, and quite another thing to belie vo that this Will 
employs a machinery like that of the Rape of tho Lock .” 
Mr. Stokes would also have done well to omit a series of 
juvenile letters to a school follow, composed in tho pedantic and 
voluminous form which might bo expected from a precocious boy ; 
but a biographer with scanty materials at his disposal cannot afford 
to bo too critical in his selections, in the words of tho preface, 
44 Even the letters which have been collected do not cover the 
whole of his life.” It is greatly to bo regretted that 44 his corre- 
spondence with Lord Houghton, one of his oldest friends, perished, 
with other treasures, yn the disastrous lire at Ervston some years 
ago.” There was probably not ono of his friends to whom ho 
wrote with fuller sympathy or with n more thorough certainty of 
being understood. Bishop Thirlwall is truly described in a passage 
quoted by the Dean of Peterborough ns -having boon, 44 not only 
foremost in the intellectual rank of the clergy : ho was, by almost 
universal consent, foremost in tho intelligence of Great Britain.” 
Tho Dean proceeds to say that, 41 if lie abstained from taking *that 
part in public lilb which his uncommon powers justly entitled 
Lim to take, this wns a side of his character which concealed its 
strength. But it concealed also its gentler and tenderer side. . . . 
Men thought him stern and severe, because they did not ponetmte 
beneath his mask of reserve. Ho was, in truth, tho warmest and 
most sympathizing of friends.” A pleasant sketch of his ordinary 
lifo at Aborgwifi, by 44 one who knew him intimately,” is added*, 
but it is strange that a friend and admirer should have recorded, 
without a sense of the rudeness of the eoimmmt, his answer to a 
person who had, at his request, repented a trivial remark, 4< Strange 
how littlo ono loses by being deaf.” Gonuino kindness and attach- 
ment to friends are not incompatible with want of tact and dis- 
n gard of the feelings of indifferent persons. Bishop Thirlwall wns 
singularly deficient ill tho faculty of understanding commonplace 
people, who form tho overwhelming majority of mankind. The 
Dean of Peterborough is perhaps singular in his belief that 44 no man 
governed a diocese bettor.” Thirlwall would probably hnvo been an 
admirable Primate, for ho was by nature an ecclesiastical statesman, 
capable of forming a sound judgment on groat public questions, and 
of exercising influence or authority over those who were similarly 
engaged. His diocesan charges wore admitted, oven by those who 
dillered from his conclusions, to be among tho most masterly contro- 
versial writings of tho time; but ho had no liking for minute details, 
and no capacity for dealing with ordinary persons. Probably no con- 
temporary bishop was so deficient in personal consideration for his 
clergy. When he met them on public occasions he accorded only 
to a low the barest personal recognition ; ami in private society 
he addressed his conversation by preference to any layman who 
had the advantage of being a scholar or a man of tho world. Ilis 
negligence was not tbo loss to be regretted because the Welsh 
I clergy are generally of humbler statiou than tboso of an English 
diocese. To serious business the Bishop was always ready 
to attend ; and his pecuniary liberality was great. In liis 
later years bis unpopularity with his clergy diminished, as 
they gradually learned to understand his character and to be 
proud of his ability and reputation. The Dean of Peterborough 
is surprised 44 that "a speaker of sucb acknowledged eloquence 
should have taken so little part in the debates in the House of 
Ijords. When he did speak he commanded the ear of the House.” 
It is true that Thirlwall’s celebrated speech on tbo Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was perhAps the most powerful argu- 
ment which was addressed to either House. The poors probably 
listened respectfully to anything which might proceod irom tho 
ablest prelate on the Bench ; but their attention was granted under 
difficulties. Some of them were in tho hnbit of describing Bishop 
Thirlwall as the most tedious of spoakors ; and out of the House 
his slowness and prolixity were to ordinary hearers intolerable. 
In one of the Letter's to a Ftimd he reports, with perfect good 
humour, how the company at a Welsh dinner on St. David's Day 
interrupted him with the cry of 44 Time.” When he presided at 
an aumversary of tho Literary Fund, his neighbours' on the right 
hand and the left, one an eminent prelate, the other an eminent 
peer, and both his personal friendB, slept calmly beside him lor 
the last half hour of an interminable discourse. Every sentence iu 
his speeches was grammatical ; every passage had a definite inten- 
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tion ; but in his arguments and bis digressions be followed trains 
of thought only cognizable by himself, without an attempt to in- 
quire whether be was followed by bis hearers. If Mill’s descrip- 
tion of Tbirlwalls speech at a debating club was accurate, bis 
eloquence must have afterwards deteriorated ; but it is not im- 
probable that the merit of the speech consisted rather in its 
substance than its manner. With an audience exclusively com- 
posed of philosophers Thirl wall would perhaps have teen an 
effective orator. 

The Letters to a Friend , nominally edited by Doan Stanley, are 
addressed jto a young lady with whose family Bishop Tbirlwall 
was united by intimate friendship. His correspondent save that 
the letters were intended for her father and sister as well as for 
herself ; but they have not the loss the charm of the personal 
sentiment which belongs to one of the most graceful and natural 
of relations:— 

They talked with open heart anil tongue, 

Afreet innate and true, 

A pair of friends ; though she was young 
Anu I'liirl wall seven ty-two. 

A great scholar, who combined a massive intellect with a kindly 
and simple nature, probably expressed bis grave and playful 
thoughts most easily to an appreciative pupil ; and no man, old or 
young, can speak with full coniidonce of sympathy, and there- 
fore with perfect freedom, except to a woman. Although none 
of the letters on the other side are published, it is evident that the 
Bishop was fortunate in finding a correspondent of varied attain- 
ments and open to wido and general interests. lie iB consequently 
able to write with equal facility about bis cats, his geese, and bis 
flowers, and on the Irish Church, on the character of Napoleon, or on 
the study of metaphysics, llis remarks on the Irish Church are 
especially interesting, as they show his extreme dislike to tho Dis- 
establishment Bill, lor which nevertheless lie thought it his duty 
to speak and to vole. Though almost always instructive, bis 
letters are nover didactic, ns they always have a personal ifupulao 
and application, llis notices of the lighter books which ho is 
reading have sometimes a critical value, out they are principally 
curious as illustrating his omnivorous appetite for reading. It was 
apparently his habit to allot only one hour in the day to English 
books ; but into that spaco be contrived to crowd almost every 
novel which was published, in addition to biography, and other 
current literature. With Dickens, Thackeray, Buiwer, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and other principal novelists he was as 
familiar as Macaulay with the novels of tho laBt century ; and it 
is remarkable that lie seems to like everything which he reads, 
lie tellB his correspondent that he had intended to read some- 
thing else, but u Lord Houghton tells me that Kitty is the 
best novel that ever was written, and how can 1 help reading 
Kitty t ” Of MiddUmarch be never reads more than one chapter 
at a time, “ as one only just moistens bis lips with an ex- 
quisite liqueur to keep tho taste as long as possible.” 
lie is not sure whether Sir George Lewis was incapable of 
enjoying light reading. “ If so, I admire rather than envy him.” 
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wonder. It was true that Sir George Lewis had littlo taste 
for light reading, or, indeed, for any kind of reading for the 
sake of literary gratification, inusmuch as hooks were to him 
only valuable as vehicles of knowledge. Ho was perhaps even a 
proiounder historical critic than Thirl wall, though not a greater 
scholar ; but the student who, like Tliirlwall and Macaulay, finds 
enjoyment in literature itself as well as in the luyaona which it 
conveys, has in that respect a larger intellect mil range. In one of 
his letters Tliirlwall accounts for the number of novelB which bo 
gets through by quoting tho celebrated Equity lawyer, Jockey 
Bell, who accomplished similar feats with deeds “ always 
going straight to the charging part.” It hue been remarked that 
as a collector of plate or cluna mauuges to pursue his vocation in 
spite of narrow means, a busy man always find time for reading 
which he likes. Within the limits of literature, for be knew 
nothing of science, Tbirlwall’s rango of study was almost bound- 
loss. Having begun I .a tin at three and Greek at four, he soon 
afterwards learned French, and as a young man ho was not 
a profound classical scholar, but an accomplished linguist. 
In middlo life, on bis appointment to tit. David’s, he 
became proficient in Welsh, and when he waB far advanced in 
life he amused himself by learning Dutch. Ho had an extensive 
or exhaustive knowledge* of German philology and criticism, and 
it appears that he had also studied German philosophy. It is a 
little surprising to find that he “ always considered the problems 
of metaphysics as at once tho highest and the moBt practical of all 
to whicn the human mind can apply itself.” In a letter to Dr. 
Whewell he speaks with extraordinary bitterness of a writer whom 
many Germans regard as their greatest philosopher: “ 1 have so 
muon faith in the force of truth as to believe that sooner or later 
Hegel’s name will only be redeemed from universal contempt by 
the recollection of the immense mischief ho bos done.” It is 
not known that Tbirlwall at any time wrote on metaphysical 
subjects. 

The Letters to a Friend f even if they bad been written by an 
obscure person, wonld possess great intrinsic interest. They are 
extraordinarily valuable as revelations ot the true charaoter of the 
greatest English scholar of his time. Bookish men have almost 
always certain qualities and defects in common. The love of learn- 
ing, «ad especially of those branches of knowledge whioh may be 


called, useless, tends to prsserve a certain delicacy and simplicity of 
character, while it apparently interferes with readiness of social 
intercourse 1 , and with intuitive knowledge of human nature. 
It was not with impunity that Mill and Tbirlwall learned 
Latin and Greek when they ought to have %®en playing in 
the nursenr. Eyes, too early fixed on books, see" little of the world 
around, ft was in consequence of an unwholesome education 
which encouraged a natural propensity instead of correcting H, 
that Mill in mature life mistook the reproduction of his own sayings 
by his wife for original inspiration. If Thirlwall had not similarly 
lost touch of humanity, be would have known that courteous 
| small talk would have gone further with Welsh incumbents than 
! all the ripe wisdom of his charges. He was in this respect 
| amenable to just criticism, and he was partly responsible for a 
mistaken impression of his character. His delightful letters to his 
young friend will do much to remove a natural misconception* 
The two volumes which are now published together, each with an 
excellent index, would have been much less valuable if they had 
related mainly to ThirlwAll's professional or official character. He 
discharged his various diocesan functions with unequal success, 
though always with a sincere intention of doing his duty. It was 
a not wholly felicitous accident that he was a bishop ; hut he 
never ullowed his perhapB uncongenial position to bias his 
judgment, or to impair the robust simplicity of his nature. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN* 

T HERE are some writers who Apparently become more 
hardened siuners by friendly criticism and ^advice. The 
present work is marked by the same want of method and ar- 
rangement as tho Explorations in Equatorial Africa . There is 
no attempt at sequence, coherence, or consistency in tho account 
of tbeee wanderings, which embrace tho shores of the Baltic and 
the Island of Hiteren, the southern town of Malmo at one end 
and Ilammeriest and the North Capo at the other. Between 
1871 and 1878 Mr. l)u Chaillu spent a term of nearly five 
years in Norway and Sweden, interrupted, so far as we can 
make out, by return trips to America. We can readily 
believe him when he says that he has road much and con- 
sulted the best authorities on Swedish archaeology; that be 
has travelled by steamer, boat, carriole , and sledge, many thousand 
miles ; that he has learned to speak more than one native lan- 
guage, including a little Finnish ; and that he haB seen as much of 
the family and domestic life of Scandinavians as it is possible for 
an alien to seo. Yet, with all warnings and experience, these two 
volumes are neither consistent records of journeys nor coherent 
chapters about the Government, the scenory, and the manners 
of the people. Overwhelmed apparently by tho copiousness of 
his own notes and the redundancy of literary material, the 
author has forgotten the duty of sifting, condensing, and re- 
ducing to proper shape. There is a sort of beginning in the 
journey from New York to Gotcborg and Stockholm, and there 
is a not inappropriate termination somewhere near the Sound 
of the Caltegat. But, with the exception of tho fact that we 
find something of a division between summer tours and sledging 
in winter, it is extremely difficult to follow Mr. Du Chaillu in his 
erratic course. lie has udded a map, which would be of some 
assistance if the author's route were not marked in a red line of 
nearly the same breadth and colour as thoso indicative of high 
roads and railways ; and there are somo capital illustrations of 
Norwegian houses, ckurchcB and castles, mountains and glaciers, 
cascades and Fjords. But tho reader is transported from the age 
of the Vikings to tho peculiarities of modern farmers, and from the 
perils of a journey performed on sledges to a fair at midsummer, in" 
a fashion which is rather trying to the patience. A good deal of 
the ground has been gone over by others ; but we can do the author 
the justice to sny that his Btyle is pleasant, his observations intelli- 
gent, and all his pugeB readable even when they tell us nothing 
new. 

An exploration of the Fjords, Felds, and forests of Norway and 
Sweden is utterly wanting in those dangerous incidents which 
nerve to action a pioneer in Turkestan, Persia or Arabia, and 
Central Africa. Mr. Du Chaillu’s life was never in the smallest peril 
from robbers and raiders. His property when left behind waa fox 
safer than the trunks of an autumnal tourist on an Italian railway. 
In fact, the author's only discomforts and trials arose out of the 
overpowering civility of the people; and here individual egotism 
is displayed in a manner which amuses and will hardly offend. 
When once the ico of conventionalism had been* broken, there waa 
nothing which householders and formers, L&nsmen and Bonders, 
would not do for Paul Du Chaillu, the famous writer and explorer* 
Every one addressed him familiarly as Paulus or Paul. Hospitality 
knew no limits, and offers of payment were almost regarded as 
insults. He was surfeited with meals and interminable cups of 
coffee. On one occasion he had, to hia infinite discomposure, to 
partake of thirty meala in two days and to swallow thirty-four 
large cups of coffee ; thus completely distancing the celeSratod 
young woman at the Brick Lane Temperance Meeting, whose 
nine and a half cups of tea occasioned such astonishment in 


* Tht Land of the Midnight Sun t Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland § with DeieripHom qf the 
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the mind of Mr. Weller, senior. More gloves, mittens, and shoes 
were pressed on his acceptance than would have sufficed for a 
popular curate or a centipede. When he left a farm or country 
house the parting wee marked by tears, prayers, and fervent 
wishes for his retulti. In the courso of a year's absonce from this 
land of his adoption he received no less than four hundred letters 
from the friends he had left behind. Ono young woman wa8 re- 
duced to despair when she found tknt sho could not accompany 
Paul DuOhaillu to America ; and the gift of u ring to another at a 
social gathering led to rather awkward consequences, and to the 
inquiries of the father as to Mr. Paul's intentions, which is not to 
he wondered at, the girl being “ very pretty/* with “ fair com- 
plexion and unexceptionable boaring.” We are bound to admit that 
the author's conduct in this and other instances where he was 
treated as a friend or relative seemB to have boen correct, courteous, 
and chivalrous. We note, however, with some surprise, that his 
innate modesty and diffidence made him uncomfortable under a 
compliment, and that ho discovered, with a feeling akin to wonder, 
when dressed for a marriage festival in the costume of Dalecarlia, 
by the aid of a looking-glass, that ho was “not ill-looking/* 
Ilia appearance in the church was greeted with a shout of de- 
light. “ Look at Pauli he is not proud, he is one of us.” 

We are quite ready to credit the majority of Swedes and 
Norwegians with the full amount of the primitive virtues on 
which the author lays such stress. The gaols were often empty 
and the criminal eourls had no cases to try ; articles of clothing 
or of value dropped or forgotten were faithfully restored. There 
was a trustfulness and a candour in mothers and daughters which 
was nover abused; and even one peculiar chapter anent the 
mysterios of the family bath can be read by right-minded persons 
without a blush. Evidence of wealth was confined to herds of rein- 
deer and comfortable houses and woll-ordcred farms ; in which the 
beds, coverlets, skins of reindeer, snow-white fleeces, and domestic 
utensils were scrupulously clean. At the Biiiue time we find 
occasional rude inroads on this Arcudian simplicity. Drunkenness 
prevailed in some of the seaports, Hnd at feasts and birthdays there 
seems to have been much more eating nud drinking than was neces- 
sary, and healths and toastB were incessant. Now and then we have 
an instance of rudeness or an attempt nt extortion, and in Finland 
the dwollinga of the diminutive inhabitants reeked with smoko 
and were mcrusted with filth. Here Mr. Du Chaillus good 
nature aud buoyancy wore scarcely proof against dirty coverlets, 
rotten mattresses, burbarous and ollbusivo customs, and swarms of 
lleas and mosquitoes. The inconveniences of the former might be 
borne or obviated ; tho latter are the pcBts of northern travel ; and 
there is a local provorb which Bays that, when a traveller in ono 
year writes his name in a bed of mosquitoes somewhere north of 
Haparanda, in the following year he sees it again. 

One incontestable merit of this work ib that it presents to us 
Scandinavia in her winter dress. Other books huvu.lold us of 
Norway in tho summer ; the midnight sun, the rapid vegetation, 
the ppre air, the salmon fishing, tho red door, tho ryper, and the 
willow grouse. Mr. Du Chuillu was not content with a view, of 
the sun at the North Cape in July or tho deep blue of tho Arctic 
Ocean, and tho gruBB and wild flowers that wore then growing in 
sheltered spots, but he must needs visit this latus mundi when 
under tho pressure of nebula malwqiw Jupiter. To accomplish 
this foat, and indeed to travel at all between October and April, 
the author had to serve a hard apprenticeship in driving a sledge, 
managing reindoor, and going on snow-shoes This latter equip- 
ment ne pronouncos far superior for speed and comfort to tho 
similar article in North America. Tho shoes are usually six or 
seven feet long ; but iu Finland and Jomtland they reach to ton, 
twolve, and sometimes fourteen feet. The traveller should be 
cargful to wear two pairs of home-made woollen stockings aud a 
covering of Lapp shoe-grass. Tho great difficulty for beginners is 
to keep the two shoes exactly parallol. Tho foot must not be 
raised, except when going downhill ; and in a flat country pro- 
gress is much facilitated by two stavos with a spike at the cud, 
and, above tbe spike, wicker-work, to prevent the stick from 
sinking in the snow*. The author practised this oxercise for 
several hours evory day, as sodulously as the late Lord Campbell 
practised dancing when at tho Bar. A fall or two on smooth 
unfrozen snow is harmless. A native can go at the rate of from 
ten to fifteen miles an hour when the snow is in good con- 
dition; and a Laplander, it is said, can at this rale get over 
his hundred and fifty miles in a day of eighteen hours. It 
was not quite so easy to manage a sledge dragged by reindeer. 
In the first place, the animal is not the tractable being of children's 
geographical books. It is wild, restless, and hard to manage, and 
it takes a couple of ye&rs to break in. The reins are attached to 
the horns, and the deer often kick and plunge and upset tho sledge 
in the snow. Great skill is required to balance the vehicle, espe- 
cially at a curve or on going downhill, And in some cases it seems 
necessary to attach one or two animals to the rear to serve as a 
drag on those in front. A reindeer can go five or six hours with- 
out stopping, at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles for the first 
hour, and the colder the weather the greater tho speed. Unlike 
the Norwegian cattle, they are not housed, live on the celebrated 
moss, and give a small portion of rich milk. The author was once 
or twice in some peril from the upsetting of a sledge ; but neither 
wet nor cold seems to have daunted him. He forded rivers, lived 
on jye bread, tough mutton, and tbe coarsest of food and 
condiments; and he never seems to have suffered from frost-bite, 
cough, or other disease. He had, to borrow an expression from a 
French writer, a physique of iron wadded with cotton wool. 


Amongst other national characteristics, the habit of going to 
farms in the mountains during the brief summer merits notice. 
In Norway these nro called *<rten, in Sweden they are fabodars. 
The start is mado for these lonoly residences on the slopes of high 
hills somewhere about tho middle of June. A family, or a 
couple of girls, take with them churns, pails, wooden vessels, a 
supply of coffee and bacon, and remain till September, threo or 
four thousand feet above tbe sea level. A particular kind of grass 
gives ft flavour to tho milk, which in one place. is pronounced 
“ aromatic,” in another 14 disagreeable.” Large quantities of 
butter and cheese are made and stored, and grass is cut and carted 
away for the winter supply. Tho air is singularly pure; but the 
nights, even in July and August, are vory cold; and a 
peremptory order to abandon tin; st Her comes in the shape of a 
snowstorm iu tho middle of September, when there is nothing to 
bo done but to pack up pails and churns and make olf at 
once. 11 ore Mr. Du Ohaillu saw the red snow, which 
derives its colour from minute vegetable organisms, according 
to ono authority ; from auimulcukv, according to another. Some 
of tlie patches so stained were fifteen feet long. On these trips an 
enormous number of the lemmings were seen. Many aro crushed 
by horses or vehicles; many more are drowned; and, liko locusts 
in tho East, these animals by bare wholo tracts of country, and 
utterly devour moss and grass and tho leaves of tho willow and 
the birch. Tlio mention of these mountainous farms reminds us 
that tho lofty ranges of hills aro found in Norway alone. Sweden - 
has swamps aud forests, and two very large lakes, the Wonernand 
the Wettern ; but it is not Btrictly a mountainous country. The 
Swedish fuhodar is often a hamlet round which grain is grown in 
fenced Holds. Tho Norwegian safer is lonoly ; and tho house, 
though scrupulously clean, is a mere chulot of the roughest 
build. 

There is an interesting chapter on geology, glaciers, and tho up- 
heaval of the country, v which is calculated to go on at the 
rate of 2$ feet in a century. Glaciers in Norway both increase 
riul decrease, and the largest are found south of the arctic 
circle, where moro suuw is melted by the summer sun, to be 
converted into solid ice by the succeeding frosts. Tho limits 
of perpetual snow, from the statistics collected by the author, 
vary, according to latitude, from about 5,000 to 2,500 feet. Tho 
water of a glacier is turbid, being mixed with dirt, Minis, 
and eaml. VVe are not at all sure whether Mr. Du Chaillu 
has correctly upprelionded tho system of laud temuo in Scundi- 
iiftvia; but he informs us that Sweden, liko other countries, is 
threatened with the abolition of the law of entail. The Swedish 
aristocracy have splendid castles and country seats. Around some 
of tlic.'e there arc moats and stately avenues of trees, flower- 
gardens aud greenhouses. We must, however, confess to our. 
ignornneo of the fact that Claude Lorraine was a Swedish 
artist ; and wo should have liked a noto or two on the 
special gems of Itaflitolle, Itubons, Correggio, and a tremen- 
dous list of Continental painters — Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and 
others — who have tilled these aristocratic residences with per- 
fect treasures of art. There is a want of accuracy iu tho use of 
the terms 44 estates'* and “farms” ; but we take the two phrases 
to bo identical, and gather that, owing to primogeniture, properly has 
remained for centuries in the same families; and that when a pro- 
perty is sold to a stranger, any one member of tho family may re- 
purchase it within ten years. If this bo correctly slated, wo can 
understand that it operates ns a bar to tho investment in land 
by capitalists and bankers. But wo must say that the author's 
phraseology about homestead rights and allodial interests is hazy and 
peculiar, and that we much prefer him on his congenial subjects of 
adventures iu the forest and of fireside talk. Wo trust tuat his 
satisfactory statistics of schools aro trustworthy. Sweden has 
more than* twice tho population of Norway ; in both tho education 
of the masses is cared for ; and though there are School Boards, 
we do not make out that any of tho members entertain any 
doubts about allowing tho Bible to bo taught or hymns to be 
sung iu tho fol/cskolur or people’s schools. But then the 
Scandinavians are not yet “ udvauced thinkers.” To suit the 
needs of tho community scattered over a large area, there ore 
what aro termed ambulatory schools. Teachers go from place to 
place at stated periods, and the local farmers arc bound to pro- 
vide rooms lor the scholars as well as to board the teachers while the 
instruction lasts. As we read the text, tho teacher is ambulatory; 
tho school is stationary, though not permanent, and never moves, 
so long us tho teacher stays at one placo. 

The fault of waut of couiiexiou in these two volumes perhaps 
may strike a critic much more than a general reader. Mr. Du 
Chaillu is, however, far too fond of recurring to favourite topics. 
More than once he gives us long Btrings of the pretty namos of 
women — Kurin, or Curin, Lovisa and Erika, Nina and Ulrica. 
Amongst^ mules we have Dodrick and Frithioff, Hildmar and 
Sigurd, Yalfrid, Tryggve, Svante, aud Egil. There was no reason 
why tfie<>e should not have been compressed into a single page or 
nute. Bui we are bouud to say that, iu spite of redundancy, 
repetition, and reiteration, these two volumes contain a groat deal 
which disarms attack aud merits consideration, and that they add 
to our kuow ledge of a country now growing in favour as a summer 
resort. We trust that tourists will imitate the author's good- 
humour, intelligence, and kindly feelings for the natives, ana will 
not endeavour in a tour of a lew 4 months to compass what it has- 
cost him some years of toil and endurance to effect. 
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MARY STUART* 


M R. SWINBURNE'S Mary Stuart completes the trilogy 
of which Chastelard and JBothwell wore the first two parts. 
Upon the qualities of these it is needless to go back in detail ; but 
it may be said that there is some ground for disappointment as 
regards Man/ Stuart, The play is, as it strikes us, undramatic, 
by which we do not mean merely untheatrical. If it does not “ lose 
the name of action,” yet the action moves so slowly, and at Buch 
leugth, that the interest of a reader cannot but tlag at some points 
where it should be most aroused. The verse is throughout tine, 
and it need hardly bo said that many passages aro striking, and 
in every Sense worthy of their author; but they are, on the 
whole, outweighed by the mass of mere talk, which is indeed 
framed in words that are fine in the best sense, but are super- 
fluous, bo far as tho development of chars ctor and action is 
concerned. The poet seems to have been seized with a strange 
lovo of writing at "rcat length merely for its own sake. The 
first long speech delivered by Mary herself is long indeed. Jt con- 
sists at two sentences. The first contains ninety-three linos, the 
second nine ; and the first is almost ns difficult as Thucydides, 
and hardly W) interesting. Tho speech is objectionable on other 
grounds, to which wo may rocur, but its mere length and in- 
tricacy are discouraging. It is not every man who can writo a 
sentence of this length so that it can be proved to be coherent, 
and it is not every man who can play on a one-stringed fiddle. 
Mr. Swinburne's accomplishment iu the matter of long sen- 
tences is displayed too frequently in tho course of his latest 
volume ; but this is perhaps the most striking example of it, 
and it is not altogether fortunate that so remarkable a string 
of words should bo placed so early in the mouth of hiB 
heroine. Faults of this kind, however, would be better en- 
dured but for tho fact that the qualities of fire and passion 
which used to inform Mr. Swinburne's verse — and did so not- 
ably in A talon t a in Calydon and in Jirechthcus -seom, in great 
part, to have deserted him in Mary Stuart. In tho actual 
planning of the play Mr. Swinburne lias departed, not, perhaps, 
with the greatest advantage), from tho lines of his predecessors 
who have handled tho same subject. In Chastelard, it will be 
remembered, Mary Beaton is represented as being desperately in 
love with Chastelard. " What is this tboy say Y ” she cries, just 
after his execution. 


So perish the queen's traitors ! Yon, but so 
I'crmli the queen I (Soil, do thus much to her 
For Ills Hake only ; yea, for pity's sake, 

Bo thus much with her. 


In the first act of Mary Stuart the Queen asks Mary Beaton, 
concerning a letter to Flizabq^, 

Bout thou mind 

The letter tlmt. 1 writ nigh two years gone 

To let her wit what privacies of hers 

Our trusty dumo of Shrewsbury’s tongue made mine 

lire it took lire to sting her lord nnd me ? 

How thick soo'er oVrwtnfcd with poisonous lies, 

Of her 1 am sure it lied out ; and perchance 
1 did the windier, having writ iny fill, 

Yet to withhold tho letter when she sought 
Of me to know whnt villainies had it poured 
In ears of mine against her innocent name ; 

And yd thou knowest what mirthful heart was mine 
To write her word of these, that had she read 
Had surely, living but woman, made her mad, 

Or Imply, being not woman, had not. ’Faith, 
llow wnv’st thou ? did 1 well ? 


Mary Beaton. Ay, surely well 

To keep that hack you did not ill to write. 

Mary Stuart. I think bo, nud again I think not ; yet 
The best 1 did was hid thee buru iu % 


Now, so for from having burnt it, Mary Beaton has kept the 
letter os a possible weapon wherewith to avengo Ohastelard’s 
death, and it is the production of this letter which, after 
Elisabeth has gone through some somewhat weary scenes of inde- 
cision, decides her finally to sign Mary's death-warrant. There is, it 
seems to ns, a tinge of paltriness in this ; nor do we greatly admire 
the means which the poet employs . to point Mary Beaton's 
wavering purpose to send the letter) and thus ensure the death of 
the Queen, who has for years beliovod iu her fidelity and affection. 
In the fourth act Mary Stuart refers again to the letter, wondering 
what effect it might nave had if it hod been sent. 

Mary Beaton . Certainly, 

I think that soul drew never breath alive 
To whom this letter might seem pardonable 
Which kindly you forbore to Bond her. 

Mary Stuart. ’ Nay, 

1 doubt not I did well to keep it back — 

And aid not ill to write it : lor God knows 
It was no small ease to my heart. 

, Mary Beaton. But say 

I had not burnt U as yon bade mo burn, 

' ■ But kept it privily safe against a need 

^That 1 might haply sometime have of it ? 

Mary Stuart. What, to destroy me P 

Mary Beaton. Hardly, sure, to save. 

Mary Stuart. Why shouldst thou think to bring me to 
my death ? , 

j • Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. ' Tty Algernon Charles Swinburne. London r 
/ Chatto it Windus. x88i. 



Mary Beaton . Indeed, no man am I that love you ; sor • 
Need 1 go therefore in such fear of yon ; * 

# As of my mortal danger. 

Mary Stuart. On my life, 

(Long life or short, with gentle or violent. end. t 
I know not, and would choose not, though I might 
Bo take God’s office on me) one that hoard 
Would swear thy speech had in it, and -Nubtlv mixed, 

A savour as of menace, or a sound 
As of an imminent ill or perilous sense 
Which was not in thy meaning. 

Mary Beaton. No : in mine 

The™ lurked no treason ever ; nor have you 
Cause to think worse of me than loyally, . 

If proof may be believed on witness. 

Mary Stuart. Sure, 

I think 1 have not nor I should not have : 

Thy life has been tho shadow cast of mine, 

A present faith to serve my present need, 

A foot behiud my footsteps ; as long since 
Jn those French dances that we trod, and laughed 
The blithe way through together. Thou couhlst sing 
Then, nnd a great while gone it is by thin . ■ 

Since I heard song or music. 


The Quoen goes on to Ask Mary Beaton to sing, and she in a speech 
aside announces that according to the Queen's memory of the 
song her fate shall be decided, and then sings the beautiful song 
in Chastelard , beginning : — . 

Aprfcs tant do jours, aprfcs tant de pleura, 8$ ^ 

Soyez hp cou ruble h mon amo en peine. 


Mary Stuart tolls her that sbo hoe some recollection of the 
song. “ Was it — but his rang sweeter — was it not, Romy Belleau ? ” 
This answer decides the treacherous Mary Beaton to send the 
fatal letter. Queen Elizabeth's speech when this letter is put into 
her hands is open to tho same objection which we have referred to 
in connexion with the inordinately long speech of Mary Stuart at 
the boginning of the play, it is riddled with the most horrible 
language. M r. Swinburne run.y plead in defence of this, that it is, 
according to hia view of tho matter, dans la nature. But ho 
would do well to remember the very pertinent saying of 
Voltaire on this matter, a saying which was coarse enough in 
itBclf, but hardly coarse in comparison with the tendencies at 
which it was aimed. It would, perhaps, be absurd to suspect Mr. 
Swinburne of being influenced by the silly rubbish that is talked 
by JM. Zola aud his so-called school; but he has certainly 
done himself less than justice in putting into the mouths of two 
such important personages os Elizabeth and Mary speeches which 
have a rank flavour of Billingsgate. Sliakspeare, who lived in an 
ago which was sufficiently coarse in its language, was for more 
reticent in this way than Mr. Swinburne has been in Mary Stuart. 
But, apart from this, it seems to us, as has been said, a mean 
thing to represent Elizabeth ns a vacillating person, anxious at one 
time to have Mary Stuart privily done to death, at another desirous 
to sign a formal death-warrant, at yet another shrinking from set- 
ting her seal to it, and finally moved to do so, in a towering and 
most unqueenly passion, by reading a report by Mary Stuart of 
what “tne dame of Shrewsbury " has said, in terms more than 
plain enough, to her discredit. Indeed, the characters of Elizabeth 
and Mary, as of other comparatively subordinate personages, are 
shown forth but. ineffectively in the words that they themselves 
speak. From Mary’s own words nnd deeds wo should be at a loss 
to know with any certainty in what light the author wished to 
represent her ; but there is one thoroughly admiruble speech con- 
cerning her put into the mouth of Sir Drew Drury: — 

Drury. Nny, myself 

Wore lain to see this roll wound uj», and her 
Kcimwd that makes it : yet such things will pluck 
Hard ui men’s hearts that* think ou them, and move , 
Compassion that such long strange years should find 
Bo strange an end : nor shall men ever say 
But she was bom right rovnl ; full of sins, 

It may be, and by oircunintancc or choice 
Dyed and dofnecd with bloody stains and black, 

Unmerciful, unfaithful, but of heart 
Bo fiery high, so swift of spirit and clear. 

In extreme danger and pain so lifted up, 

So of all violent things inviolable, 

So large of courage, so superb of soul, 

So sheathed with Iron mirnl invincible 

And arms unbreached of fireproof constancy-*- < 

lly shamo not shaken, fear or force or death, 

~ Change, or all confluence of calamities— 

And »o at her worst need beloved, and still, 

Naked of help and honour when she seemed, 

As other women would be, and of hops 
Stripped, still so of herself adorable 
By minds not always all ignoblr mdB 
Nor all rondo poisonous with false grain of faith, 

She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly glory watched of marvelling men - 

Not without praise, not without uoble tears, 

And if without what site would nover have 
Who had it never, pity— yet from non© 

Quite without reverence and some kind of love 
For that which was so royal. Yea, and now 
That at her prayer we here attend ou hpr, 

If, as I think, she have in mind to send 

Aught written to the queen, what we: may do * * 

To further hpr desire shall on my part 

Gladly be done, so be it the grace she craves 

Bo nought akin to danger. ' ' 

For the net, Mr. Swinburne bee avoided env attempt U>g\vt> any, 
relief of comedy to e play which has at sombre ton* throughout. 
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Mid which hi in some parts tedious, but of which the cardinal 
fault seems to Us to fie that it fails to reach tho height and 
’grandeur of true Jragedy, by reosou chiefly of tho littleness of 
motive which is employed to bring about tremendous evonta. 
Perhaps the best consecutive passages nro to be found in tho 
dosing scene. Here, as in Cha&trtard, Mary Beaton finds herself 
unable to witness the execution, and we learn what is going on 
from a bystander who makes report to her. In this there is cer- 
tainly a fine tragic irony, but the effect is injured by the inade- 
quate treatment through the play of the character of the woman 
who .thus avenges the execution of tho man whom sho had 
loved. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY.* 

T HIS novel, which is one of tho most careful and elaborate 
that the author has hitherto published, will maintain, if it 
will not materially increase, his reputation. It is marked by the 
same merits and the same defects which are to be noticed in 
nearly qll that he has written. There is tho same minute and 
accurate observation, the same adroitness in keeping the render’s 
curiosity, if not always his interest, ulivo to the end, the sumo in- 
genious analysis , pf superficial feeling and motive. But in The 
Portrait of a Ladjf , as in so much that Mr. James lm written, we 
cannot help remarking tho care which the writer takes not to go 
down, if he can possibly avoid it, below tho surface of his 
characters and of tho situations iu which he places them. And in 
those coses wh$re he cannot escape doing ho, ho seems at once to 
lose hold of the characters whose outward and superficial qualities 
he depicts with so much ability. Tho real nature of bin characters, 
which Bhould appear most clearly in serious mid critical situations, 
seems at such times to have no connexion with what ho Iihp 
told us of their past history. Mr. James devises a plot skilfully, 
and leads us up to a crisis whom all our expectation is awake; 
but when the moment for action comes, Jiu evades tho cata- 
strophe altogether, either- -which is hi» moat common method — by 
making hiB actors do nothing at nil, or by making them do some- 
thing which seems to bo prompted by no reasonable motive. In 
either case he frustrates tho curiosity of tho reader, and leaves 
him with the sense that the plot, however ingenious, break.; 
down at the critical momoiit. Mr. James has certainly many 
of the qualities of a fine novelist ; but his reluctance to go 
below tho surface, or to grasp a character as u whole, render-' 
his short sketches and little episodes more successful than his 
longer works. For the same reason his subordinate characters, 
wittt whom he only pretends to give us a casual acquaintance, an* 
more satisfactory than the chief actors, with whom wc naturally 
deairo a more intimate knowledge. Mr. James’s method evades the 
main difficulty of a novelist's art; but it also cuts oil’ tho writer 
who uses it from attaining the highest, success. 

Isabel Archer, tho lady whoso portrait, is drawn m these volumes, 
is the orphan daughter of a gentleman at Albany, in the State of 
New York. She is left poor, and her prospects are anything but 
brilliant, when she iu invited by her aunt, Mrs. Touched, ttio wile 
of an American banker living in England, to spend a few months 
under her charge. Mrs. Touched, it should be premised, is a lady 
who docs not think it a part of the conjugal duty to be in frequent 
attendance on her invalid husband, iiis bank is in London, and 
his country place ofiesiduncois Garden court, on the Thames, some 
miles from London. The lady, however, has an establishment in 
Florence, and occasionally drops in for u stny of uncertain length 
at the country house, sometimes on her way to or from America. 
Sfife is an unfeeling, matter-of-fact, uninteresting person, who servo 4 
chiefly as a foil to the other characters of the hook. Tho two most 
pleasing of these are her husband, a shiowd, kindly, long-suffering 
old gentleman in feeble health, and their son, Ralph Touched, u 
young man of a whimsical turn of mind, in still feebler health, gifted 
with a good deal of wit, character, and generosity. Isabel and her 
aunt amvo unexpectedly from America as the father and son are lo uug- 
ingin the garden with Lord Warburton, a young ijohloman who plays 
-a promin en t part iu tho book. What Isabel's charm is wo can 
hardly make out. She is young, pretty, imaginative, and ap- 
1 parently has the faculty of striking her company us a girl of much 
dept! h and strength of character. Sho is, in truih, a rather sellisli 
• and heartless young lady, who acts as if tho world were arranged 
"in order to satisfy the claims of her imagination. Sho succeeds, 

' however, in the course of tho story in making three men deeply 
in love with her* and in making a fourth marry her ; not, however, 

* by in any way intentionally drawing them on, but simply by the 
^impression her personality makes upon them. Where the charm 
lies the reader cannot easily discover, and he is in no way helped 
in his endeavours by any explanations of the writer. The first of 
Isabel’s victims is a young American, Caspar Goodwood, whom, 
it appears, she had encouraged in his suit before she left her 
native country. Tho next two are Lord Warburton and ltalpli 
Toucbett, the former of whom declares himself after he has 
known her a few days, and who, notwithstanding that he is a 

a English patrician of the most wholesome and eligible sort, 
v oted, on the ground, apparently, that the lot he oners her is 
‘too circumscribed, and does not promise enough of tho unforeseen 
for her imagination to feed upon. The third lover, Italph 
‘Touchett, makes Isabel no offer of marriage, which his state of 
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health puts out of the question ; but gives her to understand what 
his feelings towards her are. nod follows her career partly with 
tho chivalrous devotion of a lover whom circumstances forbid 
to seek to be more than a friend, and partly with tho speculative 
curiosity of an active mind condemned by physical weakness to 
play the passive part of a spectator of the life of others. 
Wo ore givon to understand that Isabel is one of the striking, 
complex, and problematic natures which repnv such a study ; but 
tho render can hardly help fueling that tho chief point of interest 
in her is that we cannot quite tell what Bhe will «lo next. How- 
ever, her lack of defined motive passes with all her admirers 
ns a sign of depth and originality. Isabel's stay in Engluiid is 
brought to a close by the death of lior uncle, who, at Ralphs 
suggestion, leaves her ft Imndsomo fortune; after which event 
the sceno changes to Italy. Hero Isabel, who has hitherto 
brought disappointment to all her lovers, becomes in her 
turn the victim. In Italy sliu fulls in with Gilbert Osmond, 
a Europeanized American, who lives iu ft villa near Florence. 
The most salient feature iu this gentleman's character is that 
ho looks on lilo purely as a matter of taste ; and Isabel, being 
a handsome young lady, and the owner of sot only thousand 
pounds, iu precisely the acquisition to bn desired by a needy 
connoisseur of cultivated and expensive tastes. Tho character of 
Osmond— a selfish, hearth ss, accomplished, and still ineffective 
man, reminding one in iv good many points of George Eliot’s 
Grandcourt- -is one of the most successful in the book. In tho 
teeth of the remonstrances of her aunt, Mrs. Toucbett, and of her 
still faithful lovers, Ralph Toucbett and Caspar Goodwood, Isabel, 
11 ft or oueo refusing Osmond, marries him at Inst. As to Isabels 
change of mind, and the means Osmond takes to bring it about, wo 
are left altogether in the dark. A year or so is supposed to elapse 
after the refusal, and up are then re-inf rod ir.ed to Isabel as an 
engaged woman. Surely if the portrait of Isabel’s character 
is to ho a liviug one, wo ought to see something of tho 
mental processes which decide her to take tins giuvcst step of 
her life. Casper Goodwood, n powerful, energetic, positive, 
commanding nature, is rejected ; Lord Wurbnrtou, a generoua, 
manly, attractive, nud every way eligible suitor, is rejected; 
i lulph Toucbett, different from both, but quite us noticeable iu 
his wny, is hardly ever thought of ns a nun to bo loved. The 
irains of feeling and association which load a good and clever 
womau to prefer to types like these 11 person of Osmond’s stamp, 
and the illusions she must create for herself before sho can do so, 
are precisely tho subjects on which a skilful analyst of human 
nature Bhould be able to throw Borne light ; but it is just hero 
that Mr James leaves us most iu the dark. We can only wonder 
that a situation should be devised so cunningly on purpose, as it 
.ilmusl seems, to be mode no use of. 

One of Mrs. Touchott’a friends, whose acquaintance Isabel makes 
lir^l iu England, is a widow lady, Madame Merle. 8h« is, like 
Osmond, a Kuiopeanized American; like him, nho has lost her 
partner in life; and it is she that testers tlio intimacy between biui 
.md Label. It is not till long after her marriage that Isabel 
begins to imagine that there has been anything more than a 
friendly relation between them; uud it is not till the close of the 
story that Isabel finds out what was her chief motive for bringing 
about the marriage. Aludauio Morlo is a lady whose antecedents 
have been questionable, but who inis had the ai L bO to veil them 
jroiu tin* world that sho is received and welcomed in tho best 
bticieiy all over Europe. Osmond, when ho marries Isabel, has 
a daughter just budding into womanhood, who, a couple of years 
after the marriage, becomes herself of an age to liuvo suitors. 
Two present themselves — one 11 Mr. lluaier, an inoflensivo young 
American addicted to bric-a-brac , who w ins the girl’s liking, and 
the other Lord Warburton, who vicariously transfers to Pansy 
the solicitations which he onco addressed to her stepmother. 
Osmond discountenances Hosier's suit, and docs his best to pro- 
mote the interests of Lord Warburton. Tho plot at this stage 
becomes exceedingly intricate ; everybody is playing a game, and 
most of the players a double game. The old lovers reappear upon 
the scene, aud all of them, intentionally or not, combine to trouble 
tin* domestic ailairs of Isabel. She bassoon learned to dislike and 
despise her husband, aud her dislike, if not her contempt, is heartily 
returned by Osmond. At last, tho crisis arrives. Ralph Touchett 
is taken buck from Home, where the need to bo in a warm climate 
and near Isabel had driven him, to die at the old homo in England. 
Mrs. Touchett telegraphs to Isabel that he would like to see her, 
and in defiance of Osmond’s wishes, Isabel quits her husband and 
goes to visit her dying cousin and lover. Before leaving Home 
she finds out that Pansy, hor stepdaughter, ib tho illegitimate 
child of her husband and of Madame Merle, and discovers that ever 
since she made the acquaintance of this interesting lady she has 
simply been unconsciously her tool. 

italph dies. His deathbed interview with Isabel is described 
with graceful and delicate feeling. Hhe now makes no pretence 
that her marriage has not been a disappointment to her. Since 
her arrival in England she has neither heard from her husband nor 
written to him ; and now her earliest l«>ver, Caspar Goodwood, re- 
appears once more on the scene, and urges her to give up all thoughts 
of returning to Osuumd, aud to commit herself to him. Isabel seems 
to waver ; but when Caspar seeks a second interview he finds that 
sho has started for Homo. Tho story closes enigmatically. Caspar 
receives the nows of her departure from a friend of Isabel’s, Hen- 
rietta Stackpole, and as he turns away in surprise, Look here, Mr. 
Goodwood,’ she said, ‘just you wait/ Upon which ho looked up at 
her.” With these words tho hook comes to an end. In what way 
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this crisis in IwiboTs married life ends, wlmt becomes of her, of her 
husband, of Caspar, of her stepdaughter Pansy, or of Madame 
Merle, we are not told. So fur as the development of the plot 
goes, the tale might end at the close of tho tirst or of the second 
volume just ns well as of the third. We nre carefully prepared 
Hot a catastrophe, and just before it comes off the curtain falls, i 
As we said before, till the time for action comes Mr. James's men I 
and women are admirable imitations of human beings ; but tho 
moment the hour arrives for decision and deeds, they reveal them- 
calves as mere simulacra. And this defect, which is characteristic 
6t most of Mr. James's works, in nowhere more conspicuous than 
in his latest hook. 

Many of the minor diameters in the book are admirably 
sketched. Perhaps the best of all, though she can hardly be 
«e IMd a minor character, is Isabel's friend, Henrietta Stack pole, an 
American newspaper correspondent, who from time to time up- 
{tears in Europe to r ;*ve Isabel counsel and to study tho civiliza- 
tion of the old world. Madame Merle, too, is excellent till we 
como to her deeper motives, and then she too loses hor individu- 
ality. The most disappointing figure of nil in the book is that of 
the lady whoso portrait is the chief subject of it. I 3 ut tho tale, 
like all that Mr. James writes, abounds in tho quickest observa- 
tion and the happiest description; and if wo are compelled to 
find fault with it in some important respects, it is chiefly because 
its decided merits tempt us to nsk for more. 


WITH THE CAPE MOUNTED HI FEES.* 

W E have had more than enough of books on the South 
African campaigns by soldiers, civilians, and colonists turned ♦ 
volunteers. Hut the volume before us comes from u fresh point of I 
view, being the experiences of a full private in the Cape Mounted 
Police, and it chieliy concerns itself with tho fortunes of tho corps, i 
The narrativo is written in a lively style, and is sufliciently full of j 
incident to make it agreeable reading ; whilo the descriptions of | 
some of the engagements, and especially of the siege laid to 
“ Moroai's Mountain,” are clearly intelligible and olten picturesque. 
Like most soldiers— or policemen, we suppose — who consider tliut 
their services have been undervalued, the author is something of 
a grumbler. But when he states the grievances that were gene- 
rally complained of in his corps, he quotes facts in support of his 
assertions ; and if ho deals hard measure to some olficerB who held 
important commands, he can bo liberal of the commendation he 
bestows upon others. We might have thought that tho chances 
of rough frontier campaigning were rather a risky remedy for nil 
enfeebled constitution. Yet it was chiefly with the idea of benefit- 
ing his hoalth, injured by a sojourn on the West (Joust of Africa, 
that the author thought of enlisting in tho “ Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police in the Capo Colony.” The programme of attractions 
issued by the colonial recruiting ogent was ns seductive as tho 
style of the forco was imposing. As it turned out, both woro 
delusive. The performance of tho Colonial Government is said 
to have fallen lur short ol* its promises ; while, shortly after the 
author had joined, the name of the force was arbitrarily altered, 
with the duties it lmd undertaken to discharge, much to the disgust 
of the men. Whatever he might have hoped from the climate of 
the Gape, the circumstances of the voyage thither, as he describes 
them, were scarcely favourable to an invalid. With two-and- 
twenty other recruits he was &hipped on board a steamer, and 
found himself among an exceedingly mixed lot of companions, who 
seem to have ranked beneath the ordinary steerage passenger*. 
These companions consisted principally of rough navvies; they 
u never had any meal without a fight for it/’ wlmn, of course, 
■the weakest wont to the wall. We can imagine no better 
training for a zealous oilicer destined to deal with disorderly 
characters, yet we can believe that the author had quite enough 
>of it in the course of a tedious twenty-eight days’ voyage. Dis- 
embarking at Cape Town on their way to East London, they 
had an acquisition to their party in six of “ tho most unmitigated 
ruffians it has ever been my lot to encounter.” As might be 
supposed, the six gentlemen in question proved highly unsatis- 
fhotoiy bargains to the Cape authorities. Their first exploit on 
landing at East London whs to indict a savage beating on the 
sergeant in charge of them. And the author mentions, by way 
of illustrating the discipline observed in the force at that time, that 
when the ruffians were tried for the aggravated assault, they were 
let off with a line of half-a-crown and a caution. In fact, the 
officers appear to have lived in terror of their men, who were 
certainly m mutinously indepeudent a set as we can conceive. 
The old hands advised the novices on joining never to do anything 
that they could help, os, if they showed themselves willing, they 
were sure to be put upon ; which tho author found by experience 
to be perfectly true. The punctuality which iB the soul of disci- 
pline as well as the politeness of princes, was totally neglected ; 
/the men were sent on duty when it suited the sergeants, and there 
Were no particular hours for meals. Their leisure might have 
hung less heavy on their hands had they had more spending 
money. But, though five shillings per diem sounded handsome, 
there were many serious deductions for stoppages. The men had 
nothing fine but arms and ammunition ; they lound themselves iu 
everything else. Nay, they h$gi actually to build their stations at 
: their own expense ; aud the dealers who purveyed their horseflesh 
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were supposed to make nn exfcellent thing of it by a friendly 
understanding with the officers. Possibly common report did the 
officers injustice; but the system by whioh § man was bound to 
replace bis horse in case of a casualty, receiving a maximum of 
14/. from the Government, seems to have been open to grave ob- 
jection. The average cost of a charger was 25/., although it is 
said that the ordinary value was very much lees. So that, as the 
trooper who had his horse killed in action was virtually fined 9 1., 
he had strong inducements to keep the Animal out of harmb way, 
We nre bound to add that, ou the corps being transformed into 
Mounted Rifles, when it was more carefully drilled and better 
commanded, selfish considerations of the kind do not seem to have 
weighed with it. The men did a groat deal of useful service 
against overwhelming numbers of the Datives; and the Artillery 
troop in particular, to which tho author wsb attached, appears to 
have attained a high degree of efficiency. 

The authors opinion of the natives is far from complimentary, 
which is not astonishing considering that, while in the Rifles, he 
nassed his time in fighting them, and that they subsequently 
burned him out of a snug homestead in which he had invested his 
modest capital. As they havo cost us much anxiety and money 
in tho past, he entertains no manner of doubt that they will give 
us infinite trouble iu tho future. But he believes that wo might 
havo escaped most of our recent little wars had the authorities 
listened iu time to warnings or read significant signs. It may be 
laid down as an axiom, he says, that a rising is coming off when 
the Kaffirs nre selling their oxen nnd buying arms. One consola- 
tion we have in dealing with them — that they are always ready 
to quarrel with each other on slight provocntioiuand are unlikely 
to combine, even for the common object of exterminating or ex- 
pelling the detested whites. And he hints his approval of a 
thoroughgoing, though passive, policy founded on the Hibernian 
legend of tho Kilkenny cats. As he explains his opinions as to 
the host method of dealing with the Kaffirs in language that may 
perhaps Jay him open to misconstruction, we may ns well let him 
speak for himself : — “ They [his opinions] do not differ very much 
in respect of improving tho natives from that of the American 
with regard to the Indians, whom he would hnve improved off 
tl e face of tho earth.” He is certainly not in the habit 
of mincing matters, when expressing his ideas as to men or 
things. Here is tho character he gives of our ally and prot.6(j6 , 
Gangeleswe, the headman of the Tnmbookies, though, if all he 
has to tell of him be true, we do not know that the por- 
trait is nvorcoloured : — “ This chief is the most cowardly, con- 
temptible nigger in the whole of South Africa; in fact, I doubt 
if his equal in these respects is to he found in any country or 
clime." But, on the other hnnd, he can do justice to a brave 
( nuiuy, even when stained with the worst vices of tho savage. He 
bestows high praise on Sigow, one of tho chiefs of theGalekas, who 
was notorious for his intense hatred of tho white men. Sigow always 
showed to the front in the bush-lighting, and, although frequently 
wounded or nearly captured, he appeared to bear a charmed life. But 
tho author, while holding most of tho native races in contempt, 
speaks warmly of tho warlike qualities of tho Galokas, and he 
hurl many opportunities of judging them. lie has seen them 
come on, time after time, in most determined rushes; and more 
than ouce they were only checked at a critical moment by the 
superiority of the English rifle and artillery fire. Consequently 
ho strongly condemns tho policy which has invited them to settle 
again near their own country, where they are in easy communication 
with their formidable old leader. Krefi appears to have inspired 
his people with something of tho blind devotion which the cmns- 
men of tho Scottish Highlands paid to their chiefs. Galekss 
earning good wages in the service of colonists have been heasfl to 
confess tiiat they would make a point of obeying Kreli's summons 
were he again to try the fortune of war. And we happen to 
know, on good authority, that most of the Galekss who have 
settled under our magistrates can lay their hands upon concealed 
firearms at a moment's notice ; whilo the Fingoos, who have given 
convincing proofs of their loyalty, have been very effectually dis- 
armed. 

We have said that the story of Morosi and his mountain is very 
picturesquely told ; nnd the moral of it is that in time of peace 
we should guard against prospective troubles by keeping a sharp 
eye on suspicious proceedings. Morosi owned a narrow strip of 
territory, with comparatively a mere handful of people. He nad 
received it from the chief of the Basutos os a reward for distin- 
guished services in the Dusuto war of 1853. The veteran savage 
seems to have been a born, strategist, And he had a very pretty 
natural turn for engineering operations, as the colonists were to 
learn to their cost. To make a mountain impregnoble by cleverly 
devhed fortifications had always been a mania of his, and he very 
nearly achieved the feat. The position was well chosen with a 
view to throwing difficulties in the way of a protracted siege ; 
while he might well have brought himself to believe that it was 
safe from a coup de main . There were no roads in the surround- 
ing country, ana pasturage was scarce. The rocky bill itself rose 
so abi uptly out of the pUin as to be absolutely inaccessible on 
three of its sides. On the top, however, was a spaoious tableland, 
which could accommodate all his people, with their families and herds 
of cattle ; while he had laid in large suppliesof food and ammunition. 
No pnius or labour had been spared in fortifying the fourth side, 
which slopes at an angle of thirty degrees. A series of strong 
parallel walls had been built along it, each of them dominating 
the one beneath. They were from eight to twelve ibet Ugh.' were 
loopholed for musketry, and it was practically figgysafple to 
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breach them by any Artillery fire that could be brought to bear. 
The siege for sumo time teemed wellnigh hopeless, and half-hearted 
assault i only ended h\ failures. For the Baphutis, we are told, 
are splendid shotB, and they must have been well armed, so that it 
was certain death to venture within five hundrod ynrda of the first 
“schanze.” Apparently the blockade must have been indefinitely 
protracted or given up in deBpair, had it not been for the happy 
thought of bringing up a venerable mortar, which dated from 
1802. Fortunately there were plenty of shells, but the gunners 
had to adapt makeshift fuses to them. The mortar was placed 
in charge of the author, with six men acting umirr him. During 
four days and nights a steady discharge was kept up at intervals 
often minutes. Tbo Bhells, falling on the steep side of the moun- 
tain, rolled backwards down tho slopes and exploded among the 
defenders, who had hitherto sheltered themselves behind 
their schunzes. The plucky 1 biphut is became demoralized, and the 
■way was smoothed lor a surprise with scaling ladders. The assault 
came off at a natural fissure in the rocks, which had left a llaw in 
the chiefs system of defences; the Baphutis were taken almost un- 
awares, the schnnzes were successively turned ; mid, with con- 
siderable slaughter of the defenders, Moroni a stronghold wan in 
the hands of his enemies. Certainly the author’s wvvkvb with 
the improvised mortar battery would appear to have deserved 
recognition and recompense. But ho complains that lie went 
altogether unrewarded; that tho Mounted Rifles wore not even 
thanked for doing, with tho aid of a few lingoes, what tho 
colonial volunteer forces had failed to accomplish ; and that tho 
colonel in command, who had reaped nil the honour, actually never 
set foot on tho mountain. At the same time, wo do not under- 
stand that tho author disputes Colonel Buy ley's claim to bu\e 
devised and successfully directed u during and most ingenious 
attack. 


COOKE'S FflflAKS AND MAT VELS OF PLANT LIFE.* 

W E gladly wclcnmo every well-directed attempt to make 
accessible and attractive to the public the most pro- 
minent results of recent scientific research in each special de- 
partment of nature, Among hooks of this class :i place of merit, 
is due to Dr. Cookes handy little volume on the curioiilies of 
vegetation, designed to present in u popular form'— devoid aw much 
as may be of technical language— some of the most noteworthy 
fruits of the latest investigations into the phenomena of vegetable 
life. In his introductory remarks the writer expresses some dread 
of being taken to task for the mo he has freely made of Mr. 
Darwins researches without materially adding to them from 
resources of his own. But the truth is, so exhaustive are tho 
labours of our great naturalist, whatever the field on which ho 
enters, that there remains but scanty gleaning for any one who 
comes after him ; and the best, service loft for lesser workers is to 
diffuse and popularize the stores of knowledge which niuko his 
volumes a cyclopaedia of biological facts. There is a second objec- 
tion which Dr. Cooke modestly Mutici pates, resting upon the mis- 
cellaneous character of the subjects comprised in his book. 
"Writing, however, as he professes to do, in a popular style, ho 
may fairly plead tho necessity of interesting those who uro not 
botanists, mid to whom fuels of a novel, curious, and attrac- 
tive kind arc more welconio than methodical and systematic 
lessons in the Bcienco of botany, lie cannot in fairness bo 
accused of sacrificing truth to the mere excitement of wonder, 
or of pandering to the ignorant ci living after paradox ; and 
bis bools is fitted to kindle in a wide class of readers an in- 
terest in plants nnd How ere such as they never fell before. 
Some elaborate investigations — hh, for instance, those in fertili- 
zation— -of great interest to botanists, lmve been excluded, ns 
little suited to bo understood or appreciated by the general 
public; whilst, on tho other hand, subjects which lmve not been 
exhaustively examined and reduced to the standard of scientific 
knowledge have been held to fall legitimately within the scope of 
his undertaking. Free use has been made of every source of in- 
formation, the writer feeling convinced that tho more experiments 
of this kind ore known and understood the greater and more 
general will be the appreciation of tho labours of tkoso who have 
contributed to the elucidation of obscure phenomena in plant 
life. 

It ia difficult to form any adequate conception of tbo vast extent 
and unlimited variety of vegetable life, or to estimate tho grandeur 
and beauty which it haB conferred upon the world. Our author can 
onl/bid us pick up here and there some object of special interest, 
gaze at it, marvel at it, try to comprehend it, and then pass on, leav- 
ing behind on infinity of wonderful and beautiful things, to be picked 
up by our successors, and marvelled at as they have been by us. lie 
quotes the saying of a travelled naturalist, that tbo feeling of one 
who penetrates an extensive wild forest is much the same as that of 
one on aBea voyage— surprise at the interminable character of the 
scene. The chief difference between the two is thAt the one is a sea of 
waters, the other a sea of trees, illimitable, however, as the ocean 
of vegetable life may be, it is not to he called monotonous. Tho 
mind wonders nt the multitude of living things, asks whence they 
can have drawn nourishment to rear such solid, delicate, and 
complex structures, speculates on their nge, their formation, or 
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their use. Tho first question to arise , will probably be that 
which our author jnits os a prelude to his subject— what 
number of different kinds or species of plants may be Supposed to 
exist on the surface of the globe P The progressive estimates 
of these numbers from Age to ago, which he proceeds to give, 
furnish a curious clmptor in history. Thus Theophrastus (300 n.a) 
enumerates 500 kinds of plants. Those may be presumed to 
represent all that wore then known. Even narrowor, it is pos- 
sible, wub the botiiuio knowledge of Solomon, though he dls* 
coursed on all plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to the liyssof) 
on tho wall. Pliny (A.n. 79) increased tho number to double 
that of the Greek naturalist. By tho beginning of tbo' seven- 
teenth century the catalogue had grown to 6 t ooo. The second 
edition of Linmnuss great work includod no more than 8,800, 
but from tho impulso given by his labours tho progress became 
rapid. Willdonow up to 1807 had distinguished 17,457 sponie* 
of flowering plants, Robert Brown carrying on the number 
to 37,000, and Humboldt calculating all plants, flowering And 
nun-flowering, at 44,000. By 1820 De Candolle had set down 
56,000 at the least, to which figure the collection in the Her- 
barium of tho J aril in des Plantes was not long after brought 
up ; that of M. Dolesscrt reaching in 1847 as many as 86,ooo- 
species, at which number Dr. Bindley had estimated in 1835 all the 
plants in the world. About this time Humboldt's advanced calcu- 
lations seemed to him to verify tho ancient myth of the Zend 
A vest n, that the creative primeval force called forth 120,000 
vegetable forms from the blood of the lull. In 1845 tho total 
species of phanerogamic and cryptogamic plants were set down by 
Mr. It. B. Hinds as 134,000, by Ilenlrey in 1857 at 213,000, whilst 
in 1855 De Candolle could extend the full number of flowering 
plants to 375,000. With the knowledge of new lands and their 
varied flora, the numbers may be expected to grow indefinitely. 
Thu problem is of courM& enhanced in difficulty by the vagueness 
of the linn defining specific, differences ; but at the present time 
it may be thought a safe estimate to say, with our author, 
that there are probably not less than half a million distinct 
species of vegetable organisms 0:1 land nnd in the water dispersed 
over the globe. 

Out. of this vnst stme of vegetable life T)r. Cooke selects 
for illustration some scoro or so of groups or species less 
familiar to tho ordinary observer of nature, or more remarkable 
lor their bearing upon the general laws of organic lifb. First 
in order come the carnivorous plants, which were for tho 
first timo made tho subject of systematic research by Mr. 
Darwin a few years ngo. A popular summary is given of his 
experiments upon the sundew (l)ru 8 era r of mid if alia), to bu met 
with among bog-mosses and in other swampy places. The struc- 
luru of this curioiiB little plant is made clear by well-executed 
woodcuts, and the action of the glands in seizing and disposing of 
the Insects that form its natural prey described in detail. Tho 
nature of tho viscid secretion from these glands has been shown 
by chemical analysis to correpponil with the gastric fluid in 
animal forms. It completely dissolves albumen, muscle, fibrin, 
cartilage, the fibrous portiou of bone, gelatine, and tho casein of 
milk, precisely in the same way as these nrn anted upon in the 
process of digestion in the stomach of animals. In the power 
of the tentacles to close upon their prey, and in their response 
to irritation, wo boo a resemblance) to sensibility in the animal 
kingdom, hn well ns in their power of distinguishing between 
organic and inorganic Hiibstanccs, ns between a piece of glass 
nnd a piece of boiled egg, or between a Jiard-skinned beotlo 
and a soft fly, also between different kinds of fluids, acids, and 
alkalies. And not only do those tentacles bend over and grasp 
the inserts or other objects brought into contact with them, 
but on living Hies being placed half an inch away from the 
leave*, the tentacles have been found to bend gradually towards 
the insects, closing and gripping them fast within two hours or 
so in their bristly and viscous embrace. On the flies being no- 
moved three-quarters of an inch further olF, tho leaves still 
remained bent towards tberu away from the direction of tho light, 
though failing to leach them — indicating tho presence of an appetite 
in plants. Of the true sundews no less than three hundred species 
have been discriminated, of which three are met with in England. 
Australia lias yielded two, and others have been inot with not 
only over tho whole of Northern Europe, Canada, and tho United 
States, but as far apart as Brazil and Australia. Kingsley speaks 
of his rapture at cuming upon the familiar little plant among the 
tussocks ol Trinidad, with its clammy-haired paws full of dead 
flies, just as they would have been in any bog in Devonshire or in 
Hampshire, in Wales or in Scotland. Ilnw came about this world- 
wide dispersal ? Possibly, the author thinks, by means of ancihnt 
land ways connecting the existing continents, which gave unbounded 
spread to both flora and fauna, but more probably tho minuto 
germ was carried on the feet or in the crop of birds. Hardly less 
interesting is what Dr. Cooke has to say of Dionmn muscipula 
(Venus’s fly-trap), belonging to the same natural order of plants ns 
sundews, not a native of the British islands, but dwelling in the 
damp tracts of the eastern parts of North Carolina. Another order 
of carnivorous plants— the {Sarraceniss, or .Sidesaddle flowers, the 
representatives in the New World of the Pitcher plants of the Old 
— uro made to furnish many particulars of curious interest, as 
are also the minor carnivora which manifest the like propensities 
in a modified form. Among these are the Butterwort (Piuguicula 
lusitanica), the Bladder wort (Utrfeularia vulgaris), with its 
associated species very widely diffused, the list closing with the 
Christmas rose (Helleborus niger)* in which indications have been 
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ftf persistent fly-catching, yet at least of a capacity 
amjdfctiap animal food. A note from Gerarde’a Herbal 
is appended, in which the quaint old naturalist speaks 
Ms of the Viscaria as covered with a thick and clammy 
i birdlime, so that " if flies do light upon tho same they 
Mentangled with the liminesse that they cannot Hie away, 

i that in some hot day or other you shall see many flies 

_ by that means. Whereupon I have called it the Oatch 
f or ^mewort. 1 ’ 

gyration or circumnutation of plants, for the first time 
* ^fcubiect of regular and systoihatic investigation by Mr. 
is nere set neforo tho reader without the mass of 
.tqckmfasal detail which was needed to establish upon a scientific 
basis this important and far-reaching principle in nature. From the 
clear v outlines of the phenomena given uy Dr. Oooke, and the 
illustrations he supplies of the organic movements to be observed 
in plants of various kinds, the student may do much to carry 
on for himself Ue inquiry into the working of Ibis curious 
property of plant life. The mysterious attraction towards the 
fight, shown in the creeping of buried radicles in the direction of 
any cranny or crevice where a ray of the sun may pierce ; the 
following of the suu’s disc in its course by the heliotropes, or sun- 
flowers, which has given to this remarkable order the title of 
polar or compass plant, and made it familiar to travellers 
as a guide across the prairies unerring as the magnet, may 
ha noticed and appreciated in a minor degree by any one 
who will watch carefully the behaviour of plants growing 
on a bank lit and warmed by the sun’s boams. At the samo time, 
lie may be impressed with the opposite phenomenon of negntivo 
heliotropism, or turning from the sun, observed by Mr. Darwin in 
Bignonia capreolata, an exotic trumpet-flower, and in tho 
Cyclamen. The sleep of plants, as determined or influenced by 
the deprivation of light, furnishes another chapter of inex- 
haustible interest in botanical study; as do also such freaks 
of nature as those of the “ twiners and climbers ” which wreath 
themselves into tangled masses in the forest or along the hedge- 
row, or with thoir tiny hooks creop in fantastic twirls or puzzling 
ligzags over wall or cottage-roof. Tho travellers’ joy (Clematis 
vital ba), the common fumitory (Fumaria officinalis), the climbing 
OOrydaUs (Corydalis claviculata), and tho Virginia creeper 
(Ampelopais hederacea), come home to every observer of nature ; 
whilst for exotic Specimens he may turn to what our author 
has to tell him of the Michigan rose, or his striking picture of 
the Natal climbing plant (Oeropegia Sandersoni, fig. 22). The 
dispersion of plants, their abnormal, dwarf, or giant growths, and 
their strange and perplexing mimicry of other forms of life, animal 
as well as vegetable— in which part of his hook the writer is be- 
trayed into a weak hankering alter the doctrine of design in its 
pre-Darwinian stage — are treated of with much variety of illustra- 
tion. 'Without pretending to high scientific quality, the. work 
throughout is well fitted to instruct and to attract a class of readers 
who might shrink from grappliug with a scientific text-book. 


ARCHIBALD’S COUNTRY SOLICITOR’S PRACTICE.* 

I T was once a popular belief that the new rtyime instituted 
eight years ego by the Judicature Act of 1873 was destined 
to effect an immense simplification in our legal procedure. If 
any person oxiats so deluded as to cherish the idea that this 
result has boon or is likely to be attained, wo would simply 
refer him to Mr. Archibald’s bulky volumo as an evidence of the 
enormous mass of subsequent acts, orders, rules, forms, and de- 
cisions which have conglomerated round the ordinal nucleus, 
making confusion worse confounded. For really chaos is a mild 
term to .apply to the present condition of legal practice. Com- 
plications have arisen with regard to tho fundamental measure. In 
seeking to remedy these, others and worse ones have been intro- 
duced ; decisions on one provision tend to nullify another, pleadings 
whiob were to be so sweetly simple have developed a higher 
technicality than ever, until competent judges are driven to re- 
commend their total ubolition, and Mr. Archibalds is merely the 
last of a long series of books of practice designed to evolve order 
out of the hopeless confusion. Of these it is unquestionably 
one of the best and cocqpletest. Treating the country solicitor as 
a guileless and unlearned legal infant, Mr. Archibald leads him 
gently on through all the mazes of a modern action at Jaw, 
adapting the knotty points and hard sayings to his tender under- 
standing, until the professional mind trembles at tbe prospect of 
innumerable country solicitors arming themselves with copies of 
this work, and declaring their independence of counsel for all time to 
come. Loyalty to the brotherhood of which he is a distinguished 
member leads Mr. Archibald, however, to deprecate this misuse of his 
valuable work, and to point out, aB ho does at p. 144, the dangers 
a solicitor may run in rashly dispensing with the services of 
counsel in drawing pleadings, for instance. So that, while 
solicitors will beyond doubt profit largely by Mr. Archibald’s 
labours, we may hope those labours may not result in the absolute 
ruin of the much-enduring junior bar. 

Speaking seriously, the author is to be very much complimented 
on this most careful and comprehensive manual. It can only 
be Us modesty which prompts him to commend it primarily to 
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solicitors, inasmuch as ther^ ^e few barristers who would not be 
the tfiser for studying it. ^'patfdqj^srly valuable feature consists 
in the numerous suggestions it dofl tains as to various questions 
arising every day on which no reported Authority is available-- 
suggestions which, from Mr. Archibeld’s position and peculiar 
facilities, we can well believe are in many cases “ inspired.” 
Thus, at p. 163, speaking of the practice which has grown up 
of a defendant denying his liability altogether, and at the aaine 
time paying money into court in satis Action of the claim he 
disputes, Mr. Archibald says:— “There is no provision on the 
subject; but it is presumed the court has power to order the 
money to be repaid if the plaintiff: has taken it out of court and 
ultimately fails in his action” — a useful hint, inasmuch as the 
popular belief has hitherto been to tho contrary. So, again, 
at p. 1108, in tho uddenda by which Mr. Archibald brings 
his work up to the level of the vexjr latest decisions, he suggests 
a method by which money paid into court as a condition of 
being permitted to defend may bo tendered and pleaded in 
Batistaction— another doubtful point, on which there is as vet no 
authority. In the more bonton tracks of procedure the work is no 
less efficient. It embodies tho whole system now in fores, artisti- 
cally supplementing the new practice by the still existing 
remnants of tho old, so as to be absolutely complete in itself; and 
to enable its fortunate possessor to dispose of his l( Ohitty's 
Archbold,” his “ Lush’s Practice,” his “ Wilson’s Judicature Acts,” 
and all other like manuals for .what they will fetch. From 
which sweoping supersession we would, however, except another 
work of tho 8&roo author — namely, 11 Forms of Summons and 
Orders,” tho loading authority on a subject which could not well 
have boon incorporated into the present volumo, and which formB 
a fitting pendont thereto. 

Almost the only point in which we could wish Mr. Archibald’s 
book to bo other than it is, is as to the collection of forms of 
pleadings which he has adopted from the schedule to the Judicp~ 
ture Acts. Of course, those formB hnvo to q certain extent the 
sanction of authority, and we suppose tho author could not well 
have dispensed with them, but they are really very interior models; 
there is among them nn extraordinary predominance of precedents 
for shipping cases, and a corresponding paucity of formuloB of more 
genoral utility, while some of tho specimons are absolutely mis- 
leading— notably that of the pleadings m 1 a foreclosure action, which 
contains at least three paragraphs which would exppse the party 
utilizing them to the danger of having them struck out at 
Chambers as ombnrrassing and contrary to the spirit of the Acts 
and rules. It is really a pity that Mr. Archibald should have had to 
mar the efficiency of his book by the insertion of these dubious 
exemplars, which have long ceased to be regarded with any special 
rovoreuce, and we should have considered him fully justified had 
ho seen fit to reform some of them iu accordance with recent 
decisions. 

One of the most hopelessly involved and contradictory depart- 
ments in the existing procedure is that concerning the employment 
and functions of the Official Referees. Though these functionaries 
aro, so to spoak, the pet offspring of the Judicature Act of 1873, 
that Act, tho rules intended to carry out its provisions, and 
judicial decisions upon both Act and rules, have combined to put 
them iu an anomalous and almost ridiculous position. The Act 
and the rules distinctly imply that they may try actions and direct 
judgment to bo entered for the successful party ; the judges say 
they cannot try actions, and cannot direct judgment to be entered. 
Mr." Archibald, in an excellent and lucid chapter on arbitration, 
does his very best to guide biB reader through tho conflicting au- 
thorities, though of course it is not within his powor to reconcile 
things which are distinctly and diametrically opposed to. one 
another. Probably either tho Act or tho rules will have to undergo 
11 complete process of remodelling before tho Official Referees can 
discharge their allotted duties in peace and comfort. Nor does 
Mr. Archibald confine himself to mere matters of practice. He 
discourses ably 011 bills of sale, acknowledgments of married 
women, and other subjects with which it behoves the country soli- 
citor to be well acquainted. With regard to the former topic, wo 
may mention that the author has, with laudable alacrity and con- 
scientiousness, recalled all unsold copies of his work, with a view 
to correcting an error which had crept into tho report of a bill of 
sale case at p. 553. This has now been done, and the hook is as 
trustworthy on this point as it is on all others. 

• At least one half of the book is occupied by the Acts, orders, 
rules, nnd forms which constitute the authoritative source 
aud exponents of the existing practice, and which are here 
printed at full length. This course does not, however, k the 
present cose give rise to the slightest suspicion of arty intention 
on the part of the author to pad out his work to comely propor- 
tions, or to economise the product of his own brain by copious ex- 
tracts from the Btatute hook. A reduction rather than an increase 
in size is what Mr. Archibald’s book could best stand, aud in books 
of practice it is absolutely essential to have at hand tbe ipnmma 
verba of the enactments and regulations under which proceedings 
are being conducted. A text-book, however good, is of hut tittle 
use as authority in such matters ; but a text-book which tells you 
where to find the authority, and at the same time supplies you 
with it, is obviously the most usefuljkind of manual. We must 
confess to some slight misgiving as to whether the very bulk and 
completeness of Mr. Archibald’s book may not somewhat stand in 
the way of its general adoption by London practitioners. In the 
hurry and bustle of Judges’ Chambers, for instance, it mty^t be 
difficult at the moment to hit ou the particular one of its S|S66 
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padres which contained the f pa»ti^klr jofet to wKich one wished to 
refer.' ■ It hi, however, nimpMj tr&jipd and indexed, with a 
view, no doubt, to obvluting^tkia difficulty as far as possible, and 
a judi&ous turning dow n of pages beYdrehand would guide the 
eye of the practitioner to the required point For the seclusion 
of the office or chambers it is, however, os we have before inti- 
mated, singularly well adapted. The references are wonder- 
fully copious, their selection not being confined to the ordi- 
nary reports only, but embracing the Weekly Notes , the Weekly 
Reporter, and the Lam Tune*, in whose pages so many prac- 
tice cases lie entombed, and from which, without some such 
assistance, it is so exceedingly difficult to unearth them. These 
minor reports are a perpetual source of terror to the practi- 
tioner, who can never feel quite sure that they may not con- 
tain some obscure authority adverse to his contention, which, 
unknown to him, may prove a weapon in the hand of his opponent. 
So far os practice is concerned, Mr. Archibald has now dispelled 
much of this terror by enabling one to know the worst, or else 
to enjoy the feeling of Bafety. 

The portentous length "of the addenda above referred to 
proves the author’s fxtremo assiduity -and care up to the very 
moment of his books going to pross, and also shows the need that 
exists for the continual issue of now books of practice or the 
thorough revision of old ones. Nothing is more misguiding than 
a superannuated Jaw book ; it is of about as much use ns a last 
years almanack. In these addenda Mr. Archibald has a fair 
foundation for a second edition of his work, which wo trust will 
ere long be necessitated by the well-deservod exhaustion of the 
first. In his preface ho refers to another cause which might some 
day have the same olloct — namely, the possible adoption in whole or 
in part of the recent Report of the Chancellor's Committee on Legal 
Procedure. No signs of any Btir in this direction aro, however, 
as yet apparent; possibly the authorities are waiting until they 
can obtaiu the requisite co-operation of the Legislature; and, so 
far as any danger of Mr. Archibald’s book being thus superseded 
is concerned, wo are inclined to believe it will share the immunity 
enjoyed by threatened men. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

11. 

W E hftifc not, this week, to review any of tho more splendid 
works of men and ppblishers. The splendours of the 
Christmas season are probably still in tho hands of tho binders ; tho 
largest and most sumptuous of tho books of the week is an Amorican 
volume of travel, The Heart of the While Mountains , by Mr. S. B. 
Drake, with illustrations by Mr. Hamilton Gibson (Chatto and 
Windus). The White Mountain is tho Ararat of the Red 
Indians, or rather, is one of their Ararats ; for every raco which 
possesses the tradition of the Deluge points out its own local 
eminence on which its local Noah landed after tho waters abated. 
The Indians believe tho White Mountain to be tho abode of no 
ordinary Manitou, and approach with reluctance tho snowy tops 
of a bill" which is not more their Ararat than their Olympus. The 
Deluge legend in tins part of America tellB how one Powaw and 
his wife alone escaped from the flood ; how they sought safety on 
the crest of tho White Mountain ; and how, ns tho waters with- 
drew, the Powaw sent forth, not a dove, like Noah, but a hare to 
spy out the land. In a recent essay, by the way, on tho Deluge- 
myths, M. Lenoramnt maintained that the people of Africa have 
no such tradition. It would bo strango if they were really un- 
acquainted with a story so widely spread that it is current in 
India, in North and South America, among Celts, and Greeks, 
and Australians. By a curious accident, tho author of Uncle 
litmus makes his plantation negro tell tho nigger story of tho 
flood, which, in this African myth, was brought about by tho 
machinations of the crayfish. ‘‘There wasn’t no ark in this yer 
deluge,” says Undo Remus, and his artless narrative seems to throw 
loubt on the statement of M. Lonormant. But it must net bo 
supposed that The Heart of the White Mountains is all given up 
to Red Indian mythology. Wo read of the great carbuncle of the 
hills, tho fabulous stono commemorated by Hawthorne, and wo 
have countless descriptions and pictures of fresh and attractivo 
scenery, and humorouB American anecdotes of travel. Tho wood- 
cuts are generally executed with delicacy, and tho book is not only 
well got up, but permits itself to be read with pleasure. This is 
unusual in Christmas books. 

Features of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil (Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
M.A. Illustrated by Oiacomelli. Cassell, Potter, Galpin, and Co.) 
These pictures of the life of birds are very pretty and clever. Tho 
frontispiece is particularly ingenious; a number of draggled and 
drenched little birdB are cowering away from tho storm in the 
niches of a sculptured stone. The owl, which makes the tailpiece 
of the preface, is a moBt knowing and uncanny fowl. Mr. 
Watkins v ^letterpress is an interesting combination of natural 
history, poetry, and folk-lore. The woodcuts are engraved with 
much delicacy, and the book should be a favourite in all country 
houses. , 

For the poems in Indian Bummer (Griffith and Farran) Mr, 

S lnrksoa confesses his debt to 11 American poets only,” while the 
[etches were made in the woods of Maryland. Among the poets 
who supply the verse we notice such celebrated writers as Miss 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Miss Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Piatt, and the 
mum, even better khgwa in Europe, of Longfellow and Lowell 
and Joaquin Miller. The following verses of Mr. Wilde’s strike 


us as 
the tear 


being almost the gloomiest over whicti yeti Wr droppsd 
r of sensibility T < V ;* V. ^ , 

My life is like tho autumn leaf 
That trembles in tho moon’s palo ray, 

Its hold is frail, its date is bfie( 

Restless and soon to pasB away. 

Tot cto that leaf shall fall and fttde, 

Tho parent tree will mourn its shade, 

The winds bewail tho leafless tree, 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me 1 






In a verse of Mr. Lathrop’s address to Mr. Longfellow oh bis 
seventieth birthday we foresee the conjectural reading of the , 
futuro German critic 


And if too soon the hoar-frost throngs 

Your air, O Poet of our prime. 

It seeks in vain to chill your songs. 

Or blunch the beauty of your rhyme. 

For “ air ” some commentator is certain, in the by and by, to read 
“ hair.” The poems in this volume are more engaging than the 
rather garish coloured illustrations. 

Dreams , Dances , and Disappointments (G. Konstans, E. Casella, 
and N. Casolln. Do La Kuo) is an exceedingly pretty picture- 
book, in tho stylo of Mr. Caldecott, though graver in tone. We 
have rarely seen such pleasant reproductions of the ways of the last 
ceutury. 

The pictures of animals in A Winter Nosegay (Sonnenscheiu 
and Allen) aro extremely spirited and lively, and' give a not 
unnecessary interest to the letterpress. 

Tho Cornet of Horse is tho history, by Mr. Ilonty (Sampson Low, 
Marston, ami Go.), of a Herculean young officer who served under 
“ George Churchill,” as Mr. Hcnty makes Marlborough call him- 
self. This is obviously a mere slip of the pen, which Mr. Henty 
redeems by his careful maps of the battles fought “ in Anna's 
wars.” The Cornet of HoAe is the best swordsman of his time. 
Tho artist, however, depicts him in the act of lunging with his 
left foot foremost, and lus attitude on guard in a duel is elaborately 
absurd. Tho hero throws all his weight on his right foot, and 
only touches the ground with tho heel of his left foot. In this 
position, of course, he would be the helpless victim of his big 
opponent. His attitude is that of tho “ Narcissus ” in the Naplea 
Museum, or of one of the Inner Brotherhood in Patience. This ia 
tliu artist’s affair ; but the innumerable adventures of tho hero will 
he the delight of boys, and wo confess to having read Mr. Henty’e 
hook with the utmost excitement. When the hero was sucked in 
by the mill-wheel we gave him up for lost ; but from this, as from 
all his other perils, he emerges unharmed. 

Salt Water (Griffith and Far ran) is quite as thrilling an account 
by Mr. Kingston of danger and battle by ten, and is certainly 
more interesting than most of tho novels in three volumes which 
make the life ot tho reviewer hideous. 

Our Little Ones (same publishers) is a lively American collection 
of papers for children. Wo deeply sympathize with the hero of 
“ Johnnie’s story.” “ I wanted to be good. 1 wanted to have 
lots of fun.” Alas, this is the human tragedy in briof. 

The Home Library — Constantine the Ureal (Rev. Edward L* 
Outts, B.A. S.P.C.K.) — Mr. Quits has spared no pains to make 
bis book uttractivo and interesting. Ho has road a great inuny 
authorities, ancient and modern (especially tho latter), on tho early 
history of the Church, and quotes from them freely. He has also 
a number of very good drawings scattered through his pages, 
somo of which are copies of coins with the portraits of the 
Emperors, and others sketches of sconery and public buildings. We 
value these the more highly, as good drawings in Christmas books 
are ns rare ns swallows in winter. Mr. Cutis’s literary style is not, 
however, always oqunl to his matter. He occasionally usos news- 
paper slang, and condescends to such amazing expressions as “ a 
handsome and cultured Emperor.” We must object to a state- 
ment ho mnkoB on page 2. This is, that “ tho provinces which arc 
so familiar to us under the names of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, 
and Dalmatia, were familiar to the world then under their ancient 
names of Dalmatia, Noricum, Punnonia, Alcesia, and Thrace . . » 
they wero then united under the liumo of JUyricum." Now, at no> 
time was the name “ Noricum ” applied to either Bosnia or Dal- 
matia. Noricum was the country south of tho Danube and wostof 
Vindobona, or Vienna, comprehending most of the modern pro- 
vinces of Austria, Styria, Curio tliia, and Uarniolu. Panuonia lay 
directly east of it, bounded on the east by the Danubo, and with 
only a small portion of its territory included in the modern Bosnia; 
while Thrace, far from forming any part of the province or pre- 
fecture of Illyricum, was reckoned one of the members of the Pre- 
fecture of the East. 

The Brave Men of JEyam (Edw. N. Hoaro, M.A. S.P.C.K.) — 
There is no sadder tragedy in all history than the almost complete 
depopulation of the Derbyshire village of Eyom during the great 
Plague of 1665. The pestilence was introduced in a bale of 
goods sent from London, and in less than a yoar five-sixths of 
tho inhabitants wore dead. Whole families wero swept away; 
women, reduced to misery, aud want, were forced to dig toe 
graves of their relations; and it was only tho courage or tho 
villagers, who remained inside their homes and faced the death 
that awaited them, which prevented the Plague from, spreading 
widely. Mr. Hoaro has told his ghastly story well, neither 
sickening his readers with unnecessary details, nor giving way to 
sentimentality; but wo think it a pity that he introduced tho 
murder of the pedlar, which seems pointless. Indeed a murder 
is a thing to pass unheeded in the presence of such honors. 
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Qf to the Wilde (Geo. Manville Fenn. Sampson Low and 
Co.)— Zulnland has hitherto been eavod from the pen of the writers 
of boys' Woks ; but, now that Rorko's Drift has taken the place 
of the Balaclava Charge in our plays and novels, the well-trodden 
fields of Canada and the South Sea Islands have been deserted for 
the attractions of Cape Colony. Adventures, however, are just 
os numerous' and striking as of old. We still have monstrous, 
manoleas, yellow lions crawling along the sedgy grass; and we 
know that the lion lias his part • to piny in harmlessly exciting us 
before he is disposed oY. I*orgo nerds of gnus— creatures re- 
sembling bisone— 1 tails in air and heads on the ground, charge the 
defenceless white boy with all their accustomed (and futile) vigour: 
‘while worse than all is our old friend the serpent, 44 writhing and 
turning in the most horrible manner down iu a narrow rift,” 
equally ready to crush a gazelle or wind itself round the body of a 
mau. These wonders are not, however, left solely to the imagina- 
tion, but aro impressed on our minds by numerous pictures. There 
i* n perfect Zoological Cardens in the book, and some rather 
curious foreshortening. In p. 164 tho men look as if thoy were 
gracefully balauced on waving ears of corn. In p 154 the boy is 
like a caterpillar; while the ihinoccros (p. 225) seems to bound 
after the fashion of a dream beast, rather than to crush through 
the brushwood in the manner characteristic of tho real quadruped. 
But boys will not care about those littlo shortcomings, and will 
delight in all the hairbreadth escapes. 

Hoodie (Mrs. Moles worth. With Illustrations by M. Ellen 
EdwardB. Boutledge). — Mrs. Moles worth has given us one 
more of her stories, which, like the others, is pretty mid 
charming, but yot unsuitable for childish reading. The notion 
that it » “ interesting ” to be naughty is one that is by no means 
unfamiliar to grown-up men and women, and it is surely u mis- 
takes to implant it in children's minds. The teaching of the old 
fairy tales was fur more wholesome than this. Cinderella, it is 
true, bad something of tlmjf/lr imeompriso about her (especially as 
drawn by Mr. Millais), but, luckily for ber, lacked tho tiiuo to 
Lrood over her wrongs. The picture of a little girl of livo making 
herself miserable over the thought that nobody loved her is, we 
hope, untrue to nature, or, if not untrue, is a fact to he 

J tassed sadly by without comment. Besides, children, especially 
ittlo children, never think in language. They have strong im- 

S reasions, but these aro too vague to bo trausluLed into words. If, 
owever, we object to Hoodie ns a Christmas present for our 
nephew and nieces, wo have found much entertainment in it our- 
selves; and tho illustrations are above the average. 

Aunt Judy's Annual Volume for t88i (Edited by II. F. 
Catty. Bell and Sous). — If we cannot have Mrs. Ewing herself to 
write the leading story in Aunt Judy's Chi'isltuas Number , tho 
next best thing is to hnve ono by tho author of “ Castle Blair." 
Her present small hero does not, however, resemble tho Irish boys 
who wore the torment of Iheir relatives. Hector was of French 
•origin, and went for a few months to visit his relations in Franco. 
Ilis one thought was “ birds," and how to make himself as much 
n bird as possible. Like nil Miss Shaw's children, lie is perfectly 
natural and not self-conscious. The rust of the volume is pains- 
taking, but perhaps hardly up to its usual in to vast. 

Hide and Seen: a Story of the New Forest in 1647 (Mrs. 
Frank Cooper. S.P.O.K.) — Life in 1647 must, indoed, have been 
full of surprises if it was as lively a thing as Mrs. Cooper would 
Jhave us believe. »She has, however, given us a vivid and interest- 
ing pieture of the kiud of adventures to which peoplo were liable at 
that date, though we would fain hope these perils did not follow 
quite bo fast on each others heels, and that tho unfortunate 
creatures were allowed a little breathing space to rocruit their 
spirits. 

Our Bob (Author of the " Lost Note." S.P.C.Iv.) — The illus- 
trations to this story aro the most singular tliifig about it. 
There is a picture of “Our Bob ” iu the act of pulling off his coat 
before plunging into tho water to savo a drowning child, which 
wo thought for a long time was a waiter wringing out a napkin. 
Tbo obild is iu tbo water a foot or two off, apparently surveying 
Abo prospect at bis leisure, while bis mother, who has evidently 
much more reposo than is usual in ber class, 1 b sitting in a cornor 
with her face in her hands. The story begins well, but the 
denouement is improbable. 

Vanda (Esmd Stuart. S.P.C.K.)— By far the best party of 
Vanda is the description of tho Mathon family, where the gifted 
young lady who bestows ber namo on the book became governess. 
There is real humour in tho sketch of tho cheerful captain who 
loves to tease bis inattor-of-fact irritable wifo, and of their two 
mischievous littlo boys. Tho rest of tbo book, though pleasant 
reading enough, has nothing remarkable about it. 

ETnaer Palm and IHne (J. A. Owen. S.P.O.K.) — This is a 
bright little tale, laid partly in Tahiti and partly in New Zealand. 
The story, perhaps, does not come to much ; but it contains some 
Adventures and pretty descriptions. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

I T is not often that a book has twice to run the gauntlet of legal 
tribunals; but this is, we believe, the fate of Benjamin 
Constant's Letters to Mme. Rdcamier (1). Almost immediately 
after the lady's death they were advertised for publication in the 

(x) Lettrts de Benjamin Constant a madam Bdcamier. Paris : Cilmann- 
Ltfvy. 


Press?, though the joint opposition of the two families, supported 
by a legal decision, made M "Emile de Givardin abandon the pub- 
lication. Now, so far as we can make out, Mme. Rdcamier's repre- 
sentatives have sanctioned their issue, whilfl Benjamin Constant's 
still protest. It was, indeed, recently announced that a fresh law- 
suit was to follow on their issue. It would not be fitting to give 
any opinion here on the propriety of this course ; but, without ex- 
ceeding tho limits of purely literary criticism, the difference of 
nttitudo may bo said to be comprehensible enough. There is 
nothing in tbo strict sense compromising to either party in these 
letters, which show pretty distinctly how purely platonic, on the 
lady's side at least, was the liaison which led to two duels Detween 
Constant and others of her admirers. The only reason that we can 
imagine for tbo objection which the representatives of the author 
of Adolphe aro snicL to entertain to their publication is that they de- 
stroy, or at any rate alter, one’s previous conception of his character. 
Benjamin Constant has always had the credit of being a kind of 
elder Henri de Marsay, with English instead of French character- 
istics— a perfectly cold-hearted and cloar-Bighted person, to whom 
the various celebrated women with whom he was connected were 
merely ho ninny playthings. A perusal of these letters scarcely 
sustains this view. Constant is nearly Us passionate in his atti- 
tude towards bis Juliette as Milo, de l'Espinasse is towards 
Lor Guibcrt; and, wbat is still odder, the references in the 
letters to Mme. de Stael by no means bear out the current 
idea of Corinne as the victim, of Benjamin as the sacrificing 
priest. A n appendix, however, which contains some fragments of un- 
published memoirs, contains a terrible portrait of Mme. de Steel, 
not, indeed, very surprising to acute students of that person, but 
likely considerably to disturb Dr. Stevens, her late enthusiastic 
biographer. According to Constant, who certainly had reasons 
for knowing, Corinne must have very much resembled a certain 
English sUtesnum iu petticoats. “Mme. de Stael est do bonne 
lbi sutTcsMvciucnt en miile sens contraries. Mais corame dans 
cbacun des moments ou elle est reellement de bonne foi, on est 
subjugue par 1‘uccuut de verite qui re ten lit dans ses paroles .... 
son Eloquence produit sur elle le memo eJl’et que sur ses auditeurs. 
En so prole null mix auires elle ne pense etre que juste et elle 
s'estime de su justice." 

Tbo fourth volume of M. Gambetia's speeches (2), which has 
acquired un additional interest in the course of its passage through 
tho press, dues not contain any of his rnoBt famous utterances. 
But the ’articles on tho anniversary of llocho’s deatl|!( thrice rc- 
poated), on Edgar (Jiiinet, nnd on iliut curious person, D' Alton 
Slice, are of some general interest, not to mention others. 

An anonymous pamphlet (3) on the Egyptian question takes 
tbo lino of (wnguiTtiling the importance of Turkish intervention, 
and of urging tbo value of French “political" interference as 
contrasted with interference in tho mere interest of French sub- 
jects. Students of this thorny question will know what to. make 
of this and of tbo covert insinuations against Englnnd ; others tho 
brochure will hardly interest. . 

M . Gambetta's new Under- Secretary for Foreign A flairs can hardly 
be charged with issuing his book (4) as a testimonial for office, inas- 
much us it must ha\e passed through the press some time before 
the fall of tbo Ferry Cabinet. It is an eminent example of the 
stylo which Mr. Cnrlvle, in one of the moments when his genius 
was most with him, baptized for ever as 41 dull-snuffling.” With 
insigniiicant changes, it might be the work of a club orator of the 
First Revolution, a d< scription which M. Spuller will take as a 
compliment, und which will fully characterize it to those who 
are acquainted with history. 44 Dix-huit siftclea de civilisation 
rhrcliouno (Hires)" is the sort of thing which occurs throughout. 
It must bo admitted that tho Republican grouse in the gnu-room 
requires a special education to rnuko it specially laughworthy. ' 

The Ducboss do FilzJ nines has reprinted in pamphlet form (5) 
her valuable article on American vines and their use in fighting 
tho phylloxera, which, when it first appeared in the Jtvvue des Deux 
Aloud <ft, was fully commented on in the Saturday lie view. 

M. Fernand Maurice’s essay (6) is a very clever and a rather 
dispiriting production. It bears a close resemblance (except that 
it is better written) to an Oxford prize essay. The author has 
acquired tho knack of taking rapid general views of history, and has 
seized the idea that at tho present moment everything French is 
to be seen in the light of the Republic. So he starts the question 
whether there must not of necessity be something radically 
di He rent between a Monarchical and a Republican foreign policy. 
The latter teems, as far ns we can make it out, to bo to let every- 
thing go by the hoard. How little M. Maurico guards his easy 
historical aperqus by any acquaintance with actunl ftets may best 
bo judged by his argument that English foreign policy is always 
the same, and that public opinion in England would scout altera- 
tions in it. What M. Maurice needs is a caution to read the 
newspapers as well ns the philosophical historians, and to remember 
that there is such a thing os human nature. 

M. Gabriel Monod is well known to students of contemporary 
French literature, and it is hardly necessary to say that anything 

(2) Discaure ttt plaidoytrs poUtiques de M.Gambetta. Toms IV. Raria : 

Charpeuttor. c7 K 

(3) 7x2 question egyptienne. Paris : Leroux. 

(4) Nouvetles conferences pnpulaires. Par E. Spoiler. Paris : Char- * 
pentier. 

(5) Grands culture de la vigne amdrieaine en Prance. Par Mme* 1 ® 
duohesse de FitsJames. Nimes: Dubois. 

(6) La politique txlirisure de la ripublique frangaise. Par K. Ateetisfc 
Parisi Genner-fiaiUlirc. 
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which lie does or superintends will be more or less well done. 
His present enterprise (7), however, does pot commend itself to 
us. It seems that something or somebody answering to our 
u My Lords ” has decreed that th6 neuvihmes in Fronch schools 
(that is, the lowest d ies) stould have Greek and Komnn history, 
together with that of non-classical antiquity And a few specimen 
biographies of classical worthies, hashed up for them in an ex- 
ceedingly exiguous primer. The thing is here very cleverly done, 
or rather would be done if it were not impossible. 

It is rather a pity that such a book ab M. Borel d'llnuterivo's 
Sieges 4 $ Paris (8) should have reached a third edition, What 
can be thought of a professedly sober writer who inserts a stupid 
chanson of bis own about “ Lo bar bare Attila ” and “ A Berlin ” 
and 11 Le Rhin franqaia ” and 44 Le jour prochaiu do In revanche/’ 
and who, in recounting the entry of the Prussians into Paris, lias 
the incredible silliness to talk about 44 un cordon infranchmable 
form 6 par les gardes nationaux pour empeclior les Alleinauds do 
pdndtrer dans la ville/’and to say that 41 pour satisfaireleur amour 
propre il avait fallu les laisser sc glissrr un instant ” P After 44 la 
revanche * it may be pardonable to talk in this way. 

A venr pretty littlo book (9) in M, Leroux’s pretty littlo scries 
of folk loro contains some translations of Albanian tales, many 
of which are curiously Oriental in character. M. Dozon seems to 
be nt present in Cyprus, and to bo studying Cypriote traditions. 

M. Xavier Marmier is not exactly ono of the chief glories of the 
French Academy, and his American travels (10) are considerably 
behind the time. But they are written on the accepted lines of 
travel in France, which lines may be said to be, lirst, the observa- 
tion of a perpetual forced liveliness, and, secondly, the inculcation 
of the superiority of Franco gnd Frenchmen to nil other countries 
and nations. It is, therefore, not very wonderful that they should 
have reached a new edition. 

It is possible that some very Lard-hearted person might question 
tho right of M. Paul do Musset to have his works presented in so 
•dainty a form (ll) ns that of M. Lewerre's Petite bibliothcque . 
But it is a great thing to have a brother, and (let it be frooly con- 
fessed) a greater thing to belie vo frankly in him, and to take 
up the cudgels for hiui (rnllautly against all coiners. M. Paul do 
Musset's merits in this kind incline us noL to press too hnrdly tho 
comparison between his Origin an.v and Gautier’s Grotesques . 

M. Emile Zola, or some too zealous friend for him, makes Buch 
constant and skilful use of la reclame— in plain English, of 
puffery — that em non-Bubscrikont to tho St. Petersburg Mvssager 
del' Europe are pretty well acquainted with his critical lucubrations 
long before they are collected in volumes. This present book (12) 
illustrates perhaps better then any of its forerunners the strength 
and tho weakness of M. Zola in criticism, for it would be absurd to 
pretend that there is not strength as well as weakness. M. Zola 
has unfortunately had a very jnsuflicient literary education ; he 
has fallen early among those worst of thieves, tlu> members of a 
small mutual admiration society, and ho ln« subjugated himself 
hopelessly to the most terrible of all slaveries, tho slavery of jargon. 
The consequence is that perhaps no other living writer writes such a 
curious mixture of sense and nonsense. When M. Zola is talking 
About the achievements ofiuituvalbt literature, the scientific move- 
ment, and so forth, he always talks nonsense without exception, 
and when he attacks his personal enemies ho is always unimpor- 
tant though often amusing. But when he ImppeuB to get upon 
neutral ground his natural shrewdness, which is great, constantly 
emerges. ’ H© knows absolutely nothing about poetry, and there- 
fore no on© who has not much time to sparo need trouble hiin- 
nolf to open his articles on Victor Ilugo, on Gautinr, on 
Musset as a poet — for tbore are some shrewd remarks on JNlusset 
as a man— or on contemporary poetry in France. The writer is 
simply not at the point of view, and his observations aro therefore 
irrelevant. But on Ohateaubriuud, and in tho long and i n teres t- 
ing paper on Sainte-Beuve, he has much to say that is worth 
attention, though neither article is to bo recommended to any one 
who is not in a position to apply the corrective of independent 
knowledge and criticism. Then we have 44 La critique eontem- 
poraine/' which is merely a personal repartee on the critics who do 
not like M. Zola. IIow empty his dicta are in such a cnee may ho 
estimated from his impertinent remarks on M. Ohurbuliez, who 
certainly has his faults as a novelist, but whoso best works aro 
worth all M. Zola’s put together, and on M. Emile Montbgut, ono 
ringle page of whose best criticism is sufficient to outweigh every- 
thing that M. Zola has written in thAt way. The book ends with 
an essay on 41 La moralitd dans la litttirnture,” which is an earnest 
attempt to distinguish between 44 Brontome, Boccaccio, and 
La Fontaine/’ on the one hand, and Nona on the other. The 
attempt really was hot needed. 

Many people lure more or less interested in French North Africa 
jnst now, and all who are so interested will find M. (Jhoisy’s 
Look (13) worth their attention. At tho tiwo when the late lil- 
ZL k - — 
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fated Oolonel Flatters set out on his expedition to explore the 
route for an A lgiers-Tiuibuctoo railway, M. Ohoisy, who if a civil 
engineer by profession, was charged with the humbler duty of ex- 
ploring the triangle between Lnghouat, Goleah, and Wargla — a 
district nominally included within the limits of Algeria, but 
entirely Saharan in character, and exposed to the incursions of 
semi-independent tribes. No Actual harm came to the little party 
of surveyors, though they had many frights. But the utterly im- 
practicable nature of the country, the impossibility of its being 
turned to any account by civilized inhabitants, and the extreme 
dilliculty of prosecuting military operations in it appear very well 
in these pages. 1 1 is not Buperlluous to remind the reader that 
the country hero described is typical of the entire region from the 
Nile Valley to tho Atlantic. 

M. llougot’s is a hnudsome book (14), and one of no inconsider- 
able value as u contribution to archaeology. Everybody who has 
something more than a conventional knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture knows. the peculiar luxuriance and minuteness of the later 
Grcok descriptions of ^pictures. In the Greek romances especially 
they form a staple element, but tho most considerable collection of 
them is that of tho rhetorician Fhilostratus, who is best known as 
the author of tho Life of Apollonius of Tyann. These descrip- 
tions M. Bougot has translated with an ample commentary and 
with illustrations of tho subjects wherever possible, these illus- 
trations being derived from modern ns well us from ancient art, 
but principally from the latter. The only fault that we have to 
find with tho book is tho miscellaneous character of the illus- 
trations, which would seem to have been taken from other works. 
Here wo have a lithograph, here a woodcut, here a heliogravure — 
a mixture not worthy of so handsome a volume. 

In the Revue dcs arts dfaoratif* for September (15) there is an 
article on l’ugot which is worth reading, and in Unit for October 
sumo 44 Uomiuiacences of a Director of the Fine Arts,” by M. 
de Chemievieres. Both numbers contain among the illustrations 
some line examples of Venetian glass from the Limoges Museum. 

Among an unusual number of novels Mmo. Ilenry Grtiville’s 
Perdue (16) fairly takes first place. It is a very pleasant 
sketch of the fortunes of a lost child, somewhat slight, but 
with details in the authors best manner, while it is at 
the Barnu time entirely suited for anybody’s reading, even 
for the famous young persons 44 dout on coupe le pain 
cn tnrtiiies/’ Sauvageojine, by A. Theuriot (17), docs not 
dosorvo this latter description. It is, however, a story of 
greater power than is usual with its author, while its descriptions 
of forest scenery are both skilful and attractive. The chief fault 
of the book is tho faint and indefinable but perceptible nppearnneo 
of thnt dipeipleship to George Sand and Al. Octavo Fouillet of 
which M. Emile Zola has rudely but not unjustly accused the 
author of Sauvageounr. Tho situation of tho wife, her husband, 
and her adopted stepdaughter ia wholly dillbront from that of 
Julia de JWetrur no doubt, yot a kind of leuling obstinately recurs 
that if Julia de Tnrirur had not been written lioither would 
tinuray tonne havo been. Htill the book has interest, though of no 
very agreeable kind. MM. Uatulle Rlendbs and lticliard Lesclido 
aro *wo practised men of letters, and the former at least is no 
mean writer. They might perhaps have been belter inspired than 
in their fancy sketches ( 1 S) from tho life of Oaglioatro. General 
Amberls book (19), which wo class with novels chiefly because 
it ib not easy to know where else to place it, is a collection of tales, 
short essays, and miscellaneous papers tinged wtth a strongly 
clerical spirit. Tho writer, we fear, has too little sense of humour 
and too weak a pen to do his allies much service. In La buveuse 
de perles (20) M. Mario Uchard has apparently determined to 
slaughter tho naturalists with their own woapous. Although, 
however, he has imitated their audacity in selection and treatment 
of subjects, ns well ns sometimes nt least their photographic 
minuteness, lie has not caught the true 44 scientific ” drono, and is 
deficient in the necessary argot. Nor, on tho other hand, has he 
tho romantic charm; so that his poor modern Cleopatra is 
tragical without being really affecting. The chief morit of 'Prop 
Jibe. (21) is its Wilkio-Collins-liko setting, describing tho mooting 
of a famous doctor und a cusual passenger in a train, and tho re- 
ception of both of them in a groat old house nt Lillo. Tho tale 
which this hook contains may or may not interest tho reader. Un vas 
de folic (22) is a romance of crime of a rather complicated cha- 
racter. It is well written, and, like La mart d'Eva , gives the idea 
that its author has a future boi'oro him in novel-writing of the 
kind of which M. Louis Ulbach has been hitherto the chief prac- 
titioner in Franco. Ho has, however, as it seems to us, in this 
instance scarcely taken space enough for the development of his 
plot, and characters. M. Guy de Oharnaco has written in Une 
parvenue (23) a decidedly commonplace book concerning nouveaux 
richest marriages for money, illicit connexions, &c. Although 
criticism by comparison is often not very lair, it is not, wo 
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tbtok, unfair to describe M. Bdmoaat’s book (24) as being not 
unlike Captain Mayne Reid in bis more ambitious moods. The 
Frenchman, as might be expected, is the better novelist and 
the better writer of the two. The sub-title of his book,. 
"Souvenirs d'un zuarin k la Havanc/* describes it pretty well. 
1 L Daniel Bernard %as written a story about brigands (25) 
which has considerable merit. The woes of the luckless banker 
who is captured and made executioner to the bund, And brother- 
in-law of the chief to wit, are depicted with a good deal of 
ingenuity, and show not a little skill in avoiding the burlesque 
while keeping up an undercurrent of comedy. Very little can be 
said for M. Armand Silvestro (26), who, as in Let farce* de rami 
Jacques, is coarse without being graphic, and jocular without 
being amusing. Our list doses with three family books, all of 
which have merit. M. J. Girardin (*7) is nearly always to be 
trusted, not merely in the moral, but in the literary sense, though 
he sometimes spins his stories out rather further than thoir sub- 
stance will boar. 

.1,.-. .. . — ■ 

(24) 17/4 roman vrai. Par A. Kcnmsat. Paris : Drcyfous. 

(35) Un drama ik Naples, Par D. Barnard. Paris : Calmana-Ltivy. 

(26) Lts malheurs du commandant Laripvte. Par A. Silvwtrc. Paris : 

Ollendorff. 

y (37) Lts theories du Dr, Wiirt%. Par J. Girardin. Paris : Uachetto. 
NOTICK. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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' tfrffe PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

T HE Pbesident' s ^Messrige to Congress was not likely 
in present oirctfro stances to be an important document. 
If President Garfield had lived he would have expressed 
nearly the same meaning in slightly different language. 
It had been foreseen that the present Government would 
sustain in reference to the Panama Canal the pretensions 
of Mr. Bj*ine, who indeed is stilt Sectary of S tete. 
Since the issue of Mr. Blaine's Circular OJepotofa hie 
Goveramfat seems to have been reminded that the 
Clatton-Bulwer Treaty, in which the prinoiplo of a joint 
guarantee was distinctly recognized, is dated four years 
later than the Columbian Treaty, which, if it bad Btood 
alone, oould not have affected the rights of third parties. The 
PresideiA now states that negotiations havo been instituted 
for the repeal of the clauses in the Clatton-Bulwer Treaty 
whioh conflict with the recent American olaim. In a formal 
commamqatifltf to Congress he could not conveniently 
explain the grounds on whioh he a?ks for a concession on 
the part of England whioh would introduce au unneces- 
sary innovation iqto international* law. There is no 
reason* except* 1 tbh assumed supremacy of tho United 
States over tne whole American continent, for tho exclu- 
sion of E^rc^mn Jgowdrs from a share in the Panama 
gnaranteer jfhe tprtfkorieB of the Union are separated by 
hundreds 6f miles on 09th coasts from the Isthmus which 
is to be pi&roed ; and ft must be remembered that England 
also has vastjdommions On the shores of the Atlantic and 
Pacific ayfi in the Gulf of Mexico. The exolusive 
goarante©)ooks too ipuch like a clpim to keep the key of 
a passage which wall become 900 of the «most important 
eommnnioations in the world. The exclusive and narrow 
oommerdtal policy of Jhe Unjtefl States suggests a sus- 
picion that anfjexclnsive oohtiDl over the Canal might be 
used for the purpuso of imposing differential ti&ttlies. It 
seems that the Columbian Government has not ^hitherto 
assented to the Ametfoan proposals ; but t^e President 
adds that the Columbians will ba disposed to enter into*! 
fresh negotiations. 

In all other respects the external relations bf the United 
States furnish the President with grounds for undisturbed 
oomplaoeooy* The friendship between America |and 
France has been cemented by the centenary celebration 
of their common victory, to whioh Germany contributed 
the ffctt of tho descendants of a soldier of ftrtuue who 
served m the rafplntionary war. The present Govern- 
metibv «f 1 Offcmauy has complied with the requisitions 
of tta ASfifirioan Goqprnment in the matter qf emi- 
granm ’have acquired rights of citizenship. The 
mefefdsliip betwetfl the United States and the Russian 
Xiapfaw ft^nmlisturbed, though friendly remonstrances 
of American Jaws have still not 
prodtoW 4 m faifre# effect. The geqeral harmony of 
naMmtainmdta even England, in consequence of a reoent 
exohao^e of courteous offioes. The sympathy which was 
fat m & expressed "during the illness of Mr. Garfield 
«Mfe§ tmfp to havd been appreciated bqr the American 
gpopla, findUhe President daaerves personal oredit for the 
good taate and good fthUeg of the compliment whioh he 
paid*to Edglaadat the efcse ef the Torktown celebration^ 
The American* teW t perhaps be held responsible for the 
Iteatt hm&wm and Fenians^ or fqr the 
fekmiouefiots whioh m $Mamua*& against English life 
is to be **gr*tm that the model 


State of the Union was represented At a Land League 
meeting by the Governor of Massachusetts, and the model 
city by the Mayor of Boston. It is* natural that the tone 
of the Presidential Message. should be cheerful as far as it 
deals with the exemption of *the Republic from foreign 
complications. The ‘despatch of special miaslbns to com- 
pose the quarrel between fynt ana Chili starodly farms an 
exception to the general tranquillity. Abroad* as well as 
at Jbo me, the United States enjoy the dfoverbial felicity 
of oountries withouffa history. Tho admmge whioh has 
generally belonged to insignifioantf&tatee ft nowwhared by 
the riohost ana perhaps the most powerful of civilised 
communities. The domestio portions of the President's 
Message sound liko common forms. The questions whioh 
really interest American politioftnfe are not suited to a 
formal and conventional statement/ 

In the United States politics have, exception extra- 
ordinary occasions, become a game of which the object is 
to produce artificial excitement, or they resolve themselves 
into personal intrigues. The issues whioh alto raised are 
so insignificant as to bo indiscernible to foreigners, though 
they provide occasion for qfcuoii apparent activtyy. The 
anxiety with whioh tho President's Message is said to 
have been awaited was caused only by the doubt whether 
he would ooutinuo General Garfield's policy, which con- 
sisted in alliance with Mr. Blaine agamst Mr. Conklino, 
Mr. Cameron, and Gonor&l Grant. It is nbt known that 
any of the rival candidates for powqn differ from one 
another in opinion - f though several of Stem possess con- 
siderable energy and ability. Mr. Conklino, Like other 
American politicians, is an opponent of Free-trade. Mr. 
Blaine attended the late Tariff Convention for the par- 

S ose of approving, tho project of imposing duties, not 
>r purposes of revenue, but as a protection tovdomestic 
The distinction between Republicans and 
is scarcely more perceptible than the Une whioh 
ftapublicail Factions. All parties find that the 
hi* ’are better worth courting than the con- 
sumers, who, indeed, for the most part offerAo* opposition 
to the fiscal system which is maintainod at ftp 
No domestic question of importance is likeigf j 
in tho present Congress, aity} all American pi 
of the same mind m respect of foroigu effapkUi 
Mr. Blaine sucooods Mr. F.’arts, or is suo( 4 
Fretlingiiuysen, the des *ches of the 1 
Stato for tho time being 11 be full of maguiloquont 
patriotism. That a great or , *ee country should continue 
to thrive in the absence 0 tons politics is an addition 
to historical* oxperienoo. \ 

It is perhaps convenient ttta* no considerable legislation 
should be proposed, inasmuch as the balance of parties 
would render it difficult or impossible to pass any oontestod 
measure. If the internal Ko'pnbliaaa divisions are left for 
the time ont of consideration, the respective numbers of 
the Republicans and of tho Democrats in the Senate arc 
almost equal. Mr. Davis calls himAoif an Independent, 
and General Mahoke was nominally elected os a Democrat, 
bat really by a coalition of tne Republicans of Virginia 
♦with the advocates of State repudiation. He may now be con- 
sidered as a Republican proselyte ; and there u no oouuter- 
bhlaucingsecession fromthepurty which he has deserted. JLis 
alliance,; whioh gives a majority to the Republicans, is 
not the less eagerly welcomed because he represents the 
doctrine and praotico of fisoal bad faith. If the former 
adherents of General Garfield hesitate to confirm the 
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nominations 6t ^ia auocoasor, 'the Demoerotio Senators 
will be able* to doiltffcrtf official 
the BepabIi|»fK£'ltafe proved 
ing a Speaker but a majority oft fom 
to pass any Bill which may bd distasteful to their adver- 
saries. It is alio probdbtle Ihat^the fend between Mr. 
Bums and the «o«called ^<6tftlwarts 19 %iU weaken the 
Republicans. 0 GeperalG-RANT is'eapposafl to be engaged 
in constant intrigues against the hgfetion of the party which 
returned Mr. Garfield. Manoeuvres in, Congress aro fo^ 
the most part'desigpedv ndt to affect legislative, but tb ex- 
ercise an influence -on the next presidential ^election. Id 9 
lesB than three years- the perpetual struggle will re- 
commence* and perhaps by that time *tbe popular 
objection to a*third tqrn& of omco >may have subsided. 
The President, as* might be expected, uses vague and 
indefinite Jatoguage in speaking of the question which is of 
all ptherg most inier dating to the Ponrlings, the 9 Grants, 
and the JBlaqigs. lie is in*favotir of Civil Service Reform, 
and ht ovon approves theoretically <tof the English system 
of competition ; \ni ho thinks that it cannot bo prema- 
turely- introduced into the United States. In his opinj&n 
public appointments should be distributed on tho same 
principles which are adopted by ^private employers. As 
no trader And no cagntaercial firm seleots clerks or agents 
by examination, it follows that Mr^Aimiua has no 
intention of %eaomng*tq competition. If a President „ 
or a Atiniptfcr wbro to regard 'tjio* interests of tho Stato 
as exclusively as a private person Considers his own inte- 
rests, if may do admitted that examinations would houseless. 
Mr. UUd&s made fomo progress in thcPestablishment of a 
purer Byafcift, wjp be a difficult task to eradicate 

the fmdamenApi American institution. If , there are no 
ptacea^ bestow in returnfor party service, there will be 
no ie^Nr of fejfoco^on salaries, and there will bo scarcely any 
reattpijr for; the continmihq^ of elootorak organization. In 
tirao^ piibaps, public opinion will prevail against the efforts 
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escape repayment, add should be allowed tomvpid fbrath- 
ing their due canftngifnt both of modey ana oCmeju 
Further Austria regards the opposition trf the aonax#tnn , 
in its semi-Turkish provinces as a Chdlengo to sheer that 
it has tbs courage to treat Slavs ds it would Jm& an/ .. 
other people. The Slav world, with Rusqp at Its head, 
has conceived the notion that Anuria, if it, takes on it 
the protection of apy Slav raoe^li bound to <traat f 
whom it protects Cff a eaored and peculiar peopldT J^tsti ^ 
that is, German *Austrid and Hungary — accepts the chal- 
lenge, and enforces tho conscription. There is everysign that 
^Prince Bismarck h fvo supports Austria. The SuLTAN^om* 
plains, and no one attendawo him, and Russia is silent and 
acquiescent while Slavs are consoribed. Nothing can be 
more natural than that Prince Bismarck should support 
Austria in this matter. Ho q^all men would be tha first 9 
to feci acute pain at the possibility of any set of people 
escaping the universal lot of Continental man, and not 
being obliged to fight ^ find it was to combat Slav pip- 
tensions, and to coftnterbalande 1 Slav "power, th&t hein- 
Vented, and has adhered to, the Austrian alliandefc 

There is also a smfill quarrel Agoing on ly^pre^ Adttria 
and Roumania to which attention*nas been directed by. 
the King's speeoh at the optfhing of the Roumanian 
Session. What tho Kino said was, iri* qffeot, thab Austria 
was trying to bully Roumania, and to deny Rdumania 
its just rights in tho control of the Danube. It was a 
very strong step for tho King to tako the question in this 
marked and public manner ont of the pftvinto of'diploi 
macy, and Austria at once signified its displeasure by 
directing its "’Envoy at Bucharest to ooase air ^elatbus 
with tho Roumanian Government. The KiNQMfaid wnat 
he said partly because he iB a Hohenzollern, and dared to 
say it purtlybecauso ho knew that the difference between 
Itoumania and Austria must be referred to Beritin, 
and he wished to provoke this reference without furthor 
dolay, and partly, it may beti^supposed, beoaugp ho 
was honestly convinced that itoumania was in tho 
right, and could prove tbut it was in tho right, if 
tho attention of Europe was called to the) controvorsy. 
Two questions regarding the D&nubo divide Romania 
and Austria ; the quostion of the supremacy of Austria in 
the general Commission of regulation, and ttyo question 6f 
the dependence or independence p/ the fecal p&tjco r of 
Roumania in watery that flow betweon batiks < both, 
which are now Roumanian. Austria claims a jf&|nfcmaby 
becauso she is muqh the greatest D%hubiaiv P6wbi^ and 
because she has undertaken to spend if lafge suin' of money 
on the improvement of the navigation pf’t'the river. 
Roumania has no objection to Austria having any amount 
of honorary distinction in the Commission ; bb£ wishes to 
secure that, when any question arises that spociMly affects 
its interests, Roumania slj&ll not be lfcble to fib tijgstem- 
atioally outvoted. Austria claims that its general super- 
intendence of the Danube shall At be ^ubotd^natod 
to any rules of the Roumatihfa locill policy fboumanift 
claims that^ lior lojal police shall hft vo ** au- 
thority as the Austrian local police has where tho * 
river flows through purely Anfl%ian ^jfce^itory. t In 
an inditect way Germany and llussia are interested, in 
the quarrel; Germany because the4rDanutff iz^its. upper 
waters is a Gcfrman river, apd Russia because Rpfisia now 
controls one of tho mouthfffof the Danube. jj-Bat the ques- 
tions at issue are evidently of a character tuatrJbugU to bd 
determined, not by secret political interests, bwKby Ito 
principles of public law, which have gradqa]Hk» bti&n 
ovoived dui’fng the very numerous riverain co^fQversies / 
which have from time to time arisen apd been Settled. 
The Kiqg of Roumania chose a mode of fppoaWtffijq (heap 
prinoip|gjs which was neither friqpdly nor Mfr teous to 
Austria. But ho may have thought that? imiesfT be'' 
made hjp appeal in a manner which||.at airjbazards, 
must command attention, he might never got % chance 
of making an appeal effectually. Eb appealed jo C-ndfa * 
at Berlin, and Up Berlin he ancLgAustna have now 
got to go. Probably he felt secure on one impor^st 
point, and calculated that any^f^Ung * of irritatipn ' 
which might be aroused in Amiipilt would *mo qn 
away. At Buqj^resijslations have^oeased befw^the 
two Gownmtfils ; bu“the Bouxnanba representative at y 
PettfsbDrg has bad a pleasapt'l^iAienily difloewdn# 
pith Count «*. VuMra nl* * 



* . GliRMANY AJ^D EUROPE. 

( ^6uN!t KOLNAKY, the successor of Baron Ha^merld, 
J hfts arrived at Berlin, after having paid a visit to 
St. Petersburg. Before taking possession of the Austrian 
Foreign Office he wishes to know os aqpurately as possible 
the views of tffc> Czar and of Prince Bismarck. Austria is 
on the most friendly terms with Germany, and Russia has 
lately takeiifaraolrpains to make its relations with Ger- 
many os friendly and confidential as possible. Nor is this 
all. IJhe Sultan has lately sent a special emissary to 
Berlin, nominally to offer the Emperor the highest order 
whiqh Turkey has to bestow, and really to assure Prince 
UrsMABCB'Of tho tiULTAN's absolute devotion to him, and to 
ask h jm to become more and more the supreme guardian 
of Turkey. Thus it may be said that, for th£ cm&eftt, 
Prince Bismarck iB the master of Extern Europe and the 
grand arbiter of the oternal Eastern qaestiofUff the phase 
through which it is now passing. It is he to whom tike 
disputants refer, and it is his voice that decides when a de- 
cision has to be made. It was Prince Bismarck who ordered 
that concession should be xnaddkto Greece, and it is Prince 
Bismarck who now composes or encouragos, as he pleases, 
the differences of disputants, in the minor quarrels which in- 
evitably arise from day to day. Austria, for example, has 
introduced the conscription into Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and the SuLrAN naturally objsojj* Theoretically the Sultan 
has muoh to say for himself. ' The Bosnians and Herze- 
govinians are*his subjects, not the subjects of the Emperor 
of Austria, who is merely occupying two Turkish pro- 
vinces ; and it seems strange that the subjects of tho 
Sultan should be emplled against their will in a foreign 
army, which may an/tbfy be ordered to occupy frefeh 11 por- 
tions of tha Sultan’s territory. But Austria has two 
reasons for enforcing the conscription. As the Bosnians 
wontdv oertainly^pot be permitted t6 be enrolled in tho 
Turkish Ufftty, they vfould, if not objected to the Austrian 
conscription, epc%pq coniprlj^tion oj together ; and there is 
in the^eyek of every Continental Power something pn- ^ 
natural, jafid afmpst horrible, in any body of t men Having 
the Jack Qrpng H.i ptrt accident to escape nonsse 
The other jirtipn, too, ol,the Austrian M ^mpir% wmd 
regard it aa ve^y unfair ontnem tUht, i&pt they have epqgt 
muchmdaey and many.lives In of Bosnia 

and Herzegovina, those whom tkey have benefited ehoffid 
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A AtaUehs have ktAply resented. Ho said that Italy was 
nmk tyecauserit was 'Liberal, and because, being Liberal, it 
Jheff * necessarily graritating towards Republicanism, 
Amor MkNCUjjr,* the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

* » 4 g#re the best reply that circumstances permitted. He 
» % sefnlsdite argudwith a S*»ign Minister an to the ultimate 
tesdbnovfca Liberalism, and merely c tiled on his hearers 
* to testify their devotion to their ]fca — An appeal which 
cnet with an enthusiastic response. * It if to be olfc 
served that it was not Italy’s attitude towards the 
Papkoy that provoked Prince lif*MAftcA*4Hmticism. Ho Is 
always consistent in his views on religions questions. The 
*&t%te should, in his opinion, think of nothing but 
how it is itself affected by, them. He justifies the May 
Lam not because thejppro rooted culture, but because they 
put a yoke on a party that rff* trying to break up the 
%mpire. He now testifies a repeal or a large modification 
of iheSf^laws because they annoy a party which he now 
regards ay the best instrument bo can find for preserving 
tbO'Emptae, » p, s view df the German Empire is that it 
.is and must be essentUhlly monarchical, and it is because 
it is monarchical that it" now possesses its commanding 
position and grc&tf* influence in Europe. It is German 
LiberaM*'th&t are now the real antagonists of the 
German Empire, as he understands the Empire. When, 
then, Italy asks to bo admitted into the system over 
trhi^iyhe presides, he says that its general tendencies are 
pot? rafficjdntly in harmony with thuso which ho wishes to 
see prevailing in this system, and aro too much like thof,e 
be perceives in the party in his own country which mis- 
understands the character of the Efcnpire and the founda- 
tions of his system. Nothing could be plainer than the 
language of Signor Manuini in explaining the motives 
which had led the Ministry to form the new alliance with 
Anstria. Italy, he sa^L has been very badly treated by 
France, entirely declines to recognize the validity of 
anything France has done, or procured to be done, 
in Turns, fc apd altogether disbelieves the assurances of 
France/fchat annexation is not intended. The Austrian 
alliance was nothing but & means of taking refuge in the 
only shelter open to Italy while this French Btorm was 
blowing. What other efiects the alliance may have re- 
mains to be seen ; bin its first Iruit may be said to bo 
(halt Under its ppotecpiqn, Signor Mancini has ventured 
to trt6 language ^about France that ho would cer- 
tainly Hot ’ have ventured to use if Italy had re- 
mained * isolated. is not unnatural that Prince 

Bismarck should allow it to be seen that ho does nut sot 
any very great value on an alliance that was brought 
.about in this way. When a weak Power, having some- 
thing to resent, ynploros an ^lliance that will allow it to 
giveriroioe to its resentment, it can scarcely oxpeot to be 
dltqgether *as am equal by thogp to whom the 
jnyjir i%adfreaaed.' ”* 


, *' r TOE WIGS. 

A If eMfny!#n “ TWB Position of tho Whigs,,” published by 
XjL Mr. Milnes Gabkell in ^be current ‘number of tho 

* • Nineteenth Oeptury, describes Abe party as it now exists 
'with pemaekAble accuracy. It is not evident whotber Mr. 

» ’flASKltt&hMt any definite object in his sarcastic description 
, ,p£ hit fiends and of their allies; but his motives concern 
himsd%%hile his statements and arguments are both in- 
atrnotive and ajj^psing. Ho delineates with accurato ob- 
' jreryqti#njteinspired perhaps by sympathy, the* .unwilling 
| acfamesorilee of tbe^Whig party in Radical measures. 

1 time of the first Reform Bill the Whigs 

* , ha £e njrver regarded with favour the constitutional innova- 

tions to'^hioh they have nltimately asBentod. They took 
, * ^principal part in the* defeat of Lord John Russell’s little 
* Reform Bills, ending with the comparatively moderate 
*pfpjeet of 1866. They paid the penalty of their mistake 

* Sy submitting to the .jpuch larger measure of the following 

1 y6Ai> aad they w&ill reluctantly acqniesced in tho 

4 ' eifoepifig legislation by which Uf. GugpsT^NB interpreted 
fof the benefit of unwilling pupflfe the practical meaning, 
br egtemuona tS ^piraaohise. According to Mr: G askew, 
ihO tfBhseitaeA w.tJherWfcks cdtotribfttqi to the reaction 
1M.1674 i aad Japr apped^ the Liberal cause 


wped^ the Liberal cause 
1 AhhhgdQ ofttftrofaEftfo* "*tfe tetrmoou^ily sAerisdedr.by 
Abe fern* <rf fbre%m pOBcy xpaed*>i Loi^^JBiAoDvsvl&p. 


They were probably Mad of a reaapfi for renewing active 
oq*ppetation with their nominal allies, and on the eve of 
>tttb«electton some of tfyem wore in the 'hahijb of assuring 
anxious inquirers that the LiberaLparty had Mover be- 
fore been se moderate in iis views* Though genuine Whigs 
probably regarded with disquiet Mr. Gladstone's ap- 
peals to popular' passion, they ho^ed that the defeat of 
the Conservative Government would be followed by a 
period of calm. They contributed largely. to tho Liberal 
success of tho general ' Election ^ and it muBt be remem- 
her^d that th° Parliamentary. lender of, the Opposition had 
boon for some time one (if themsolves.* It is true that 
Lord HlRTiNaroN had* on one or .two occasions compro- 
mised his character for prudence. There is no doubt that 
his Whig followers regretted hte overtures to the Scotch 
Nonconformibts ; but, with blamable rashness, they cod* 11 
cuj^red in his proposal to extend the present borough 
franchise to counties. Mr, GuskfeLL, who 1 is ope of their 
number, appears Btil| to thinly that it will be possible to 
manage large rural constituencies ; and lie considers the 
redistribution df scats wjhiofl must follow as involving 
only questions of dot&ik There aro others who fear that 
the '.ransfer of all political power to* the lowest fend, most 
numerous class of the population w^l put an end to Whigs 
and Tories alike. When Mr. Gas^e^i. Wfcote Jhe bad not 
yet known that by a judge-made constitution the repre- 
sentation of tlip populace had suddenly bepn doubled or 
trebled in strength. Although the Jndgto? have on recon- 
sideration wisely allowed an * appeal, there* is reason to 
fear that their decision will be confirmed* 

It is more than doubtful whether the secession of tho 
moderate Liberals would bo qpndncive fo the/ public 
interest. They are separated by no serious difference of 
opinion from their nominal opponents, and they profoundly 
disapprove tho doctrines and measures of tfiohr overbearing 
associates. As Mr. Gaskell soys, tho W^igs have for 
many months been (irmly convinced that force Is the only 
remedy lor disorder; nor, iudecd, was there any difference 
in principle between themselves and tlio Birmingham sec- 
tion of the Government as to tho efficiency of coer&on. Mr. 
Chamberlain attributes to force, as adminjuBteced by the 
Land League, tho beneficent consummation of tho Land 
Act. Mr. Bright, when bp'glo&ted ovor the image of Irish 
landlords running for their lives, knew that tl^ey also 
wero impelled by material force. It is only when force is 
applied by constituted authorities for the maintenance 
of law and ord<» that it is denonneed as notj being a 
remedy. It may be conjectured that Mr. Haskell, though 
ho reserves his own opinion, inclines to approve the for- 
cible protection of life and property. He deviates from the 
modern standard of Liberal orthodoxy in disapproving 
the system of government by clnbs and the incessaq^ appeal 
of political*" leaders to mootings of their supporters. 
He perhaps takes too seriously snch a declaration as that 
of Sir W. Harcouet that he attended a meeting in patnbor- 
land “ to gauge and take soundings eff publio opinion.” 
The people of Workiijgton heard what the eloquent Minister 
had to say ; but ho OUn scarcely have supposed that when , 
they cheOTeerliis attacks on tho opposite party they were 
giving him rny information as to the state of publio 
opinion. Mr. Gasket l, affecting to interpret the appeal to 
the mob literally, suggests that, if Sir W. Har^ourt wero 
m&do Archbishop of Gantyrbury, ho might ask the opinion 
of the great towns as to the Decalogue. Ho may be well 
assured that the political convictions of Workington aro 
wholly indifferent to Sir W. Harcouet, except when they 
find expression in votes at an election. Tho profession of 
deference for popular opinion would bo affected and 
insincore, if it were not known to be a commonplnco 
fiction. 

On another point Mr. Gaskell plainly indicates both 
his own political position and that which he attributes to 
the Whig&< He 'quotes the threats of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Collinus that tho rights of landowners in Great 
Britain are to bo attacked, with the comment that 11 they 
44 are in direct contradiction to Mr. Gladstone *6 opinions 
44 as uttered at Leeds.” It is nn fortunately impquaibie to 
fasten on Mr. Gladstone any direct contradiction, Tho 
propositions which h£ enofinoes aro almost always tfm- 
higraons ; and, even when they seem to be dear, they aro 
liabte to be explained away. Mr. Gladstone will 
nrobably leep his promise of not 1 parsing an Irish 
ffyndtAct fyv .England ; but ho is eput** capable of pass- 
, ing an Englfelx Act* wbidfc may include the three F*, 
And Qf proving that it ’is not. identic*! with the Irish 
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Land Act. In his speech at Loeds 4 he spoke of 
protecting the tenure of the English occupier, which, 
as far as it exists, needs no protection. The occu- 
pier has daring his term a tenure which no landlord ever 
thought of disturbing ; and when his timo has expired, 
his tonure simultaneously disappears. It is therefore un- 
certain whether Mr. Gladstone intended to create the 
tenure which he proposed to protect ; and if he had no 
definite meaning, he may, as on former occasions, at any 
moment invent a new jprinoiple to justify subversive 
measures. Mr. Gaskell is confident that the Whigs who 
would assent to such a Bill as is foreshadowed by Mr. 
Colukgs and Mr. Chamberlain are few in number. It is 
less certain that 44 Mr. Gladstone would obviously give no 
“ encouragement to an agitation for either free Bale or 
44 fixity of tenure in England.” It is perfectly true that 
41 property invested in land differs in the eyes of a moderate 
“ Liberal in no respeot from property in mills, in savings 
41 banks, in the varied securities of the United Kingdom.” 
The only difference is that landowners have few votes, and 
that sinoo the institution of the Ballot neither they nor afly 
other portion of the upper classes hate any considerable in- 
fluence in elections. The Farmers' Alliance propounds its 
eoheme of undisguised and selfish plunder solely because 
its managers believe that they can vote away the {property 
of the landlords. * ' . 

The study of Whig anatomy and physiology is the 
more accurate because tho ^ essayist appears to be one of 
the subjects of his own analysis. A landed proprietor 
with connexions in both parties, and, as tho tone of the 
essay plainly shows, a moderate Liberal, Mr. Milnks 
Gaskell has piade himself known as an native politician, 
was* chairman of an Association or Committee for pro- 
moting the Liboral cause in the West Riding at tho last 
election, 'and he has contested one or more seats as a sup- 
porter of My. Gladstone. He may perhaps not altogether 
regret that he is not called upon to express by his votes 
the confidence which* he not long sinoo reposed in the 
eccentric leader of his party. The doubts and tendencies to 
criticism of tho Government which be attributes to the 
Whigs are mentioned without any sign of disapproval. 
Mr. Gaskell seems not to differ widely from a politician 
who formerly hold very diffoqppt opinions, though he is 
not as plain-spoken a commentator on modern Liboralism 
as Mr. Aiuskron Herbert. It has alwajB been certain 
that, os the Government advanced in its course of dis- 
establishment and disendow meat, it would alienate larger 
and larger numbers of its supporters. If its con- 
tinuance in office depended on a voto of payers of 
Income-tax, who would fairly represent the upper and 
middle classes, it would probably be defeated by five 
or six to one ; bat under the new Constitution, as 
fof the present declared by a divisional tourt of the 
Queen's Bench Division, the majority may perhaps be as 
large the other way. The downward progress of demo- 
cracy is acoelortftod as it goea. The Republic which, 
according to the shallow forecast of Thiers, was towdivide 
Frenchmen the least, has concentrated all power in a 
single party. It is not improbable that id a *few years 
tho English Whigs will have approached ob soar to ex- 
tinction as the French Orleanists. In tho meantime, they 
probably servo the country best ' by remaining as long as 
possible in the ranks of the Liberal party, iu which they 
were onoe supreme. The secession is proceeding rapidly 
among their humbler adherents, and several of the great 
Whig houses have transferred their allegiance ; but it iB 
desirable that the final elimination of moderate Liberalism 
should be postponed. 


THE TWO PRESIDENTS. 

M GREVY, whose own demeanour is in All respects 
• what a constitutional* President's should be,, is not 
squally happy iu tho journal that is understood to repre- 
sent him. That there should be such a journal seems odd 
to our insular notions ; bat the Continental idea of the 
prtiu is different from the English, did in Franoe especi- 
ally a maq can hardly bq called a politician if he does not 
own er edit a newspaper. Even M. Simon, who leads the 
handful of politicians known as the Republican Opposition 
in the Senate, has conformed to this universal la#, and 
those who care , for the rare utterances of common sense 
and rational liberty that divenify the dead level pf fU- 
pubUoan dogmatism may now 'find them xxt the*Oaulcni it 
well us in wb. Farlment. In Franoe, therefore, eyeq the 


President of the Republic has his newspaper, and the JPoia 
has the honour of imparting to the pnblie the views of the 
Chief of the State. It is permissible, hwwever, to suspect 
that the articles in this journal occasionally indicate what 
M. Gn£vr’s less prudent friends would like him toieel 
rather than what M. Gufcvi himself feels. It is hard, Jar 
example, to believe that the President has genutnejLy 
interested himself in the controversy which has lately 
been carried on between the Pkix ou the one tide mud 
M. Gambetta’s numerous organs ou the other, as* to the 
Correctness of the title of 44 Chief of the Executive ” with 
which the latter have lately decorated their idoL M* 
Gr&vy’s friends, Iso douUt, remember the peculiar posi- 
tion which M. Thiers occupied in 1871, and they may 
naturally feel alarmed lest the revival of the particular 
title which M. Tiiiers then bore may be designed as 
a prelude to an assumption of the exceptional powers 
which were then associated with it. But the title itself is 
one that can hardly be denied to M. Gambetta if it pleases 
him to nse it. The President of the Republio is at once 
more and less than the Chief of the Executive. He has 
other than merely executive Junctions to discharge, and 
he does not discharge the . special 1/ executive fdnotion of 
affixing to a decree she signature which makes it ope- 
rative. Under constitutional government the phief of 
the Executive is the man who is responsible for Hie acts of 
the Executive — the man to whom the Legislature looks to 
take care that things go right, the man whom the Legis- 
lature blameB if things go wrong. The President of the 
French Republio can hardly claim higher attributes of 
sovereignty than those which belong to Queen Victoria ; 
but no Englishman would think of calling Her Majesty 
the Chief of the Executive. That is a title which, if it 
belongs to anybody, belongs to the Prime Minister for the 
time being. It is not in the least like M. GbGvy to show 
irritation at a thing which he has no power to prevent ; 
and we have little doubt that, if remonstrances oi the 
Paix could be traced to their source, thoy would be found 
to have their origin near, rather than in, tho Presidential 
Chair. M. Qambetta may fairly claim to have a similar 
allowance made for the injudicious zeal of his henchmen. 
The motive of their recent acts of homage may perhaps 
be detected in another expression which has given great 
offence to the Paix . The Corgs Diplomatique was 
said in one of M. Gambetta’s papers to have 44 de- 
“ filed " before the Under- Sfecfptary of State. The 
Paix treats the nse of this term ap a serious infringe- 
ment of international proprieties. Tho members of 
the Corps Diplomatique, it says, do ndfc 44 defile ” before any 
one. A foreign ambassador represents the ehief of the 
Sjato by which he is accredited, and consequently has no 
equal iu France except tho President of the Republio. It 
would be nearer the truth, perhaps, to reqd in the drring ex- 
pression a desiro to glorify the particular Under-Secretary 
of State. It wa^only incidentally thatiiho writer, wished to 
degrade foreign ambassadors.- The^ might lge as, great as 
they liked, provided that for one happy moment he could 
picture thorn to himself as a little lower than M. Spuleer. 
Probably the Psalmist was thinking of small politicians 
qpddenly raised to good places whdn he wrote that' 44 Man, 

44 being in honour, hath no understanding." j ’ 

Still, though a floating qtyaw may not in itself’ .be very 
full of purpose, it has its proverbial use ; and there is oer- 
tainly something significant in the solitary position which' 
M. Gambetta shows himself inclined to assume. 'That the 
President o£ the Council should allow himself to be spoken . 
of by a title which has been given to none of fits prede- 
cessors, and that this title should be onc^ which belonged 
to the single French Minister who had not evewa nominal 
superior^ are small thingB in themselves. Whefi, 'however, ; 
they fit in with M. Gambetta’s general line of abttontney 
become \nvosted with some degree of meshing; add it most 
be acknowledged that they do fife in wifehthis line qf action 
very well indeed. M. Gambetta is, dn^name, the head of w 
Cabinet the members of which are jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for the conduct of publio affairs. Everybody known 
what is the process by whieb such Ca^in^ are ordinarily put 
together. The men who compose thpm have worked to- 
gether in opposition, <§pd they have thus obtained 
general knowledge of one another’s views upon poblio ques- 
tions which may be expeofesd to fife them fofrworkmgtogetbeir 
iq office. The pyogiamifl© ofsnoha Ministry wp Ss sn t s J he 
resultant of the various ideas contributed etch Morale 
Minister, and in this pay it sepreaenta wiah suoae or laae / 
ofaccuracy the idoas which animate the party that has 
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speaker himself is not prodigal of extra- Parliamentary 
speech, and because of the important light which has 
oeen thrown on the Afghan question by subsequent news. 
ljor4 Sjumtf otoh's remarks on Afghanistan at Blackburn 
exhibited him again in the ourions position which he 
J»8 more than onoe held. No one questions Lord 
HaRTIXOTOn’S honesty, or his common sense; and, if 
oertaui' Unfortunate incidents, like that of the Army 
Discipline Bill, make some people question his backbone, 
that is a quality which, though it is the most invaluable 
one that a statesman oan possess, is porhaps tho most 
seldom called into play. Bat, unluckily, honesty and 
oommon sense, even if backed by a strong will, are not 
quite sufficient for the satisfactory settlement of State 
affairs. There is a fourth quality, whiob, for want of a 


better name, must be called knowledge; and it is 
more than ever obvious that Lord Hartington has not 
taken the trouble to provide himself with this. His 
bland announcement in the early days of tho quarrel 
about Candahar, to the effect that no argument or 
demonstration would move the Government from its 
preoonceived determination to evacuate tho city, has 
not been forgotten, and his attitude towards Afghan 
questions has been consistent throughout. No statesman 
who had taken the smallest pains to examine tho history 
or the merits of the matter could have committed tho in- 
conceivable blunder of describing Afghanistan as a 
“ neutral 99 country. No ono who had even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the facts could sneer at tho importance 
of the Transcaspian railway, or affect to question tho 
interest of England in the fact that independent Turkestan 
has been practically blotted out of the map of tho world. 
Every allowance must be made for ignorance, and it is 
quite certain that an ordinary person is entirely excusable 
if he fails to appreciate tbe enormous difference which the 
last four or five years have made in the defensibility of 
India. It takes some trouble merely to go through tho 
facts, more still to comprehend thorn. But it might be at 
least expected that a Socrotary of Stato for India should 
not openly display his ignorance of them. To Lord 
Hartington, no doubt, the recent news from Afghanistan 
is a thing of which ho would quite innocently like, 
in his own words, “to bo told bow the interest or 
“ honour of the couutry is involved in these e vents.* * 
This news is put briefly as follows. Tho groat 
danger of Afghanistan as far as England is concerned 
is the existence of a divided bat nominally independent 
Government. According to a plan which was perhaps too 
hastily abandoned by tho late Government, Herat would 
have been re-united to Persia — a step which, accomplished 
as it would have been under British protection, would 
have made tho recent encroachments of Russia on Khorassan 
impossible, and would have rivetted the moro than doubtful 
friendship of tho Shah to ourselvos. Candahar would have 
been not directly annexed, but governed under a kind of 
protectorate by Shere Ali Khan, or somo moro capable 
governor, and Cabal, with its points of vantage towards 
India Secured, would have been left to tho reigning 
Ameer. This plan was given up for reasons not neces- 
sary to enter into, and the whole action of the present 
Government has been concentrated on tbe alternative 
plan of uniting all Afghanistan under Abdul Rahman. 
They have lavished war material and money on him; 
they have retired from almost every point of vantage 
gained in the late war; they have pressed on him 
the importance of making his authority felt all over 
his nominal country. Ayub, his quondam rival, is a 
broken fugitive in Persia. Yet it by no means appears 
that Abdul Rahman’s authority is on the point of being 
established. Mere tribal disturbances in the East and South 
are of no importance. But it is rumoured, apparently on 
very good authority, that the Governor of Afghan Turke- 
stan and the captor of Herat, Mahomed Ishak and Abdul 
Kudus, are by no means inclined to give up their quasi- 
independent authority. It may bo remembered that the 
Ameer's regular troops had remarkably little to do with 
the capture of Herat. Abdul Kudus, his emissary, joined 
himself to the practically independent highland chief 
* Anbia Khan ana ' his Char Aimaks, defeated the Luinab, 
marched on Herat, and entered it. The proceeding was 
very much as if an emissary of one of the early Stuart 
Kings of Scotland should have joined an Earl of Crawford 
or an Earl of Boss in the capture of Aberdeen or 
Inverness. Now, it seems, Abdul kudus warns the Amur 
that “the Hera tie are not prepared to accept farther 


“ change.” It is not surprising tW" those who have, 
watched Afghan affairs see in this a 'project + to detach 
Herat and Turkestan from the AmAee. 

Now it will bo perfectly evident to any one who has 
taken the trouble to acquaint himself With the foots that 
it is exactly in Herat and Turkestan that English interests 
lie. Cabal, and in a manner Candahar, are, notwith- 
standing our withdrawals, still within the range of our 
influence, and are beyond that of Russia for the present. 
We still possess at PoBhawar and Quetta bases frpm 
whioh we can act upon them, and, despite the reck- 
less way in which the advantages gained at the o'esli 
of so much blood and treasure have been squandered, 
we still have routes alternative to the Khyber and the 
Bolan by way of Kurrum and Hurnai, whioh oan be utilized 
without much trouble. But in the further provinces we 
are, since tho retirement from Candahar, utterly powerless, 
wkilo it is precisely on these provinces that those con- 
quests of Russia which Lord IIartington seems to regard 
as situated in Saturn or Jupiter enable tbe Russiana tb 
bring their influence to boar. Between Taahkond and 
Balkh, the last nominal obstacle (it has for long beefc 
not moro than nominal) lias been removed by the servile 
declarations of tlio Ameer of Bokhara. Between the 
Caspian and Herat tho way has literally (whatever Lord 
Hartington may think) been made easier and shorter 
than tho way from Bombay to tbe Khojak. The value of 
a neutral Afghanistan, to use the Indian Secretary’s strange 
phrase, might in any caso bo small; but, small or 
great, it must obviously depend on the country being 
united. In the case of an even nominally indepen- 
dent Herat-Balkh principality, it is scarcely necessary 
to say whoso nominee the Prince would be. Thera would 
be no impropriety in Russia’s exorcising her influence. On 
tho contrary, sho would be simply following the principles 
which govern evory Stato in tho wide world, from her 
antocrutio self to democratic America, from monarchical 
Germany to republican France, with the single exception 
of England nndcr a Radical Ministry. That the next 
step would bo that boundary of the Hindu Koosh of which 
somo people talk so glibly cannot be doubted. The neutrality 
of Afghanistan, which is tho Indian Secretary’s latest 
discovery, would, under those circumstances, be perhaps 
ono of the most curious neutralities which the world 
known since diplomatists invonted tho expression. 


IRELAND. 

I T is natural that tho professed supporters of the 
Government should be rejoiced at the result Of tho 
election for County Londonderry, and it is perhaps only 
surprising that their satisfaction should woar something 
of the appearance of relief. Had tho Irish Solicitor- 
General been defeated, the idea of human natnre would 
have had to bo reconstructed, uuloss the supposed alliance 
between Conservatives and tho “Catholio vote” had 
taken placo. It was tolerably obvious beforehand that 
this alliance existed only in the wishes of Mr. O’Donnell 
and tho imagination of partisan writers; while the result 
of the poll proved it completely ; fewer votos having been 
given for Sir S. Wilson than for Mr. Alexander last year. 
Nor is it at all probable that tho so-called Catholio vote— 
if by that is meaut tho vote of Roman Catholio Land 
Leaguers — is strong in Derry. Tho Irish Northern farmer 
is usually Protestant, lias not lost his ancestral Scot- 
tish shrewdness, and is certain to prefer half a loaf 
on the right side of the legal hedge to a whole one 
on the wrong. Of this peculiarity Mr. Porter and his 
partisans availed themselves to the very utmost of the 
elastic tetbor of election proprieties. The manner, in- 
deed, iu which the Derry election was won is a carious 
study in tho othics of bribery. Tbe Irish Solicitor- 
General had no need of a clumsy and dangerous box of 
sovereigns, or of agents likely to compound in the day of 
petition for their own sins by denouncing their neighbours'. 
The rent-roll of County Londonderry was his persuasion- 
fund, aud ail the Sub-Commissioners under the Land Act 
were his men iu the moon. “ Vote for Porter, and yon will 
“ have from twenty to forty per cent, taken off your rants ” 
was tbe cry which has returned, and in the nature of 
things must have returned, the Beoond Law Officer of the 
Crown in Ireland. It is said that the defeated candidate’s 
threat of a petition in consequence is something more than 
a natural outburst of spleen. Bat the laws of bribery 
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were not framed with a view to the Irish Land Aot, and 
there will probably be some difficulty in proving that Mr. 
Porter overstepped the limits of legality in the slightest 
degree. The comparison between his fate and that of Mr. 
Howards of Sandwich is all tho more instructive to those 
who can appreciate the irony of hnman affairs. They both 
adorn the same profession ; they are both members of the 
sajpae political party ; they have both worked in the same 
cause by appealing to the same eternal principles. Legally, 
it may be possible no donbt to point out the parting of 
the ways which led the one to the Palace of Westminster 
mpd the other to Canterbury gaol ; from any other point 
of view than that of law it is not so easy. 

Of more importance perhaps than tho maintenance of a 
Government scat by such means as these is the still burn- 
ing question of the anarchy of Ireland. No one has 
attempted to impugn the statements of Mr. Justice 
Fiteokoald at Cork on Tuesday, to the effect that in 
the province of Munster “ life continues to be in- 
“ secure, or is rendered so miserable as to be almost 
“ worthless ’*; that 41 the humbler classes continue to be 
#l oppressed by an odious tyranny,*’ and that the present 
atate of things, 44 if allowed to continue unchecked, 
“ threatens the very fabric of society." It is impossible 
to quarrel with these words in face of the almost daily 
news of murder and murderous outrage, and of the 
deliberate and persistent refusal to perform contracts. The 
last shift of the English abettors of anarchy is to maintain 
that it is the result of coercion ; that the fire-engine is 
responsible for the fire. To argue with such persons would 
be absurd, And the only reasonable thing to do with them 
is to take the grain of trntb which, as nsnal, lies at the 
bottom of their absurdity — the truth that the Government, 
by whatever use, abase, or neglect of the moans at their 
disposal, have failed to do their duty with those means. It 
is not too late for some improvement in this respect, and 
the announcement made as to an increase of the Con- 
stabulary is a step in the right direction, though a slow 
and hesitating one. The reinforcement of the Irish Con- 
stabulary by a thousand men chosen from the Army 
Reserve will be unquestionably valuable if it can be 
effected at once, and if good men can be got in this way. 
A suggestion which distinguishes itself amidst the vast 
mass of newspaper correspondence on the subject is that 
the Constabulary are at present both harassed and disabled 
from attending to their proper duties by the custom of 
. sending large bodies of them, in company with the military, 
to superintend and protect evictions. Soldiers are in their 
proper place on such occasions, arc intended to be used in 
* masses, are (or can be) at band in quite sufficient numbers 
for the purpose, and would be doing nothing else if they 
were not so used. On the other hand, every body of 
policemen which is detached on a day's duty of this kind 
might, if it wero free, be broken np into dozens or 
scores of patrols, constantly scouring the country and 
protecting the peaceable inhabitants. It is this con- 
stant patrolling (by mounted men, if possible^ which 
is the only thing to be relied on, both for the pre- 
vention, and, for what is better still in this case, the 
sharp and immediate punishment of the malefactors. It 
is not too mnch to say that the catching, red-handed, of 
a single gang of Captain Moonlight’s ruffians would do 
more good than the shutting up of a thousand platform 
orators in Kilraainham or the successful prosecution of 
a hundred Ladies’ Land League viragoes. If to thin 
sweeping of the country for the purpose of catching the 
evildoers there were added some effectual mode of secur- 
ing a fair trial of the evildoers when caught, more would 
have been done to reduce Ireland to order than all that 
the Government haB done yet. 

It is trno that, even were these steps taken, one exciting 
cauBe of anarchy, the action of tho Land Court, would 
remain. The proceedings of the Commissioners them- 
selves in Dnblin have recently been such as to encourage 
a hope which the condnot of their roving deputies hud 
dashed not a little. The decision of Messrs. O'Hagan and 
Vebnov, despite their colleague’s dissent, in favour of a na- 
tural and not a non-natural construction of the Act in tho 
case of a tenant whose lease had expired before it came into 
operation, has been followed up by a series of otner 
decisions in reference to existing leases, in which it is once 
more possible to recognize principles of something like a 
legal oharaoter. The complaint, however, which has been 
mad# of the postponement in favour of these Comparatively 
unimportant oases of the hearing of appeals from the Sub- 


Commissions seems to be well fonnded; So long as it is 
not known, from the results of a sufficient number of test 
appeals, how far the Commissioners dbhold the wild 
practice and wilder doctrines of their deputies, so long 
will the tenants be excited by possibly illusory hopes ox 
plunder. In particular, the question whether some of the 
Sub-CommisBioners are to be supported in their opinion that 
what a landlord has bought and paid for in past years by the 
concession of a lease is to bo taken away from him without 
compensation, ought to be deoided with thfi least possible 
delay. At present both parties-— the landlords and the 
tenants — are injuriously affected by the uncertainty pre- 
vailing. It is impossible for the former to deoide what 
coarse to take in the altered circumstances of their pro- 
perty, and it is almost inevitable that the tenants should 
be unable to settle down to anything like a sober and 'busi- 
nesslike frame of mind. It has to be remembered that, in 
many, probably even in a majority of oases, the application 
of the tenant for a judicial rent by no means implies an 
undertaking on his part to pay that rent. It is a specula- 
tion, a form of gambling in which the tenant has two card? 
to play — 44 fair rent ” and 44 no rent ’’—and in which he 
reserves his right to play the latter if he is dissatisfied with 
the result of the former. This attitude of mind is distinctly 
encouraged by tho delay which is occurring in the 
settlement of the question how muoh a tenant is likely 
to get as a matter of final award from the Land Court. 
In fact, tho only course which seems to be in the 
least likely to bring about a settlement of Ireland on Mr. 
Gladstone’s lines necessitates a prompt threefold action 
on the part of tho Court, the Government, and the land- 
lords. If the Conrt hastened to settle finally test oases of 
various kinds and from various districts so as to indicate 
the probable reduction to be expected ; if the landlords, 
especially the larger landlords who can afford it, at once 
systematically put in force the rights of ejectment which 
tho law has left them in case of refnsal of rent ; and if the 
Government, by multiplying patrols and taking steps 
to ensure the fair trial of agrarian crimes, show a de- 
termination to pat down lawlessness, affairs will soon be 
brought to a crisis. It is not neoosBary to prophesy the 
precise nature of that crisis ; bat it is, after the course 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Government has hitherto adopted, 
the condition most likely to bring about a settlement in 
Ireland, or to rescue her from her present lingering 
disease of snspense and anarchy. The reported decision 
of tho Loud Mayor to set on foot, with 1 at least the ac- 
quiescence of the Government, an English branch of the 
Property Defonoe Association, may assist the hastening of 
the crisis. It will certainly be a counterpoise to tbo 
American support of the Land League, and on encourage- 
ment of the greatest importance to the well-disposed. 


TIIE LAND QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 

S IR BARTLE FRERE has published in the Nineteenth 
Century an account of the changes which he has ob- 
served on visiting Aberdeenshire after an interval of six 
yearB. He left landlords and tenants on amicable terms, 
except for some discontent caused by undue preservation 
of game ; either class being not so mnch content with its 
own condition as unaware that any organic change in 
their respective relations was possible. The owner re- 
ceived the rent which a tenant agreed to pay; and it was 
understood that, under the system of leaseB for nineteen 
years, tho occupier had the opportunity of recouping him- 
self for any outlay which he might have found it expe- 
dient to make. At the end of the term both parties were 
remitted to their original independence of one another, 
and the rent was raised or lowered, or remained the 
sArae, according to its market valne, ascertained by bargain. 
During the continuance of the system there nave been 
many bad seasons, but until now it never occurred to the 
tenant that lie coaid escape from the fulfilment of his 
contract. Having been engaged in totally different 
matters, Sir Bartlb Fberr finds on his retnrn an agi- 
tation for the transfer to the tenant at the end of 
the term of the reversion, subjeot to ptyment which 
will still be called a rent. The prioe of further enjoy* 
moot of the laud is to be determined by the arbitra- 
tion of a tribunal, to the utter and final abolition of 
all freedom of trade in land. It is not stated. Whether 
the Aberdeonshfrs formers have rivalled the pvnical 
contempt for justice of their allies at Bedford and else- 
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wlvftre in England. The adjudication of the respective 
rights of landlord and ooonpier by two tenant-farmers 
indicates the opinion which Mr. Howard and his friends 
entertain of Mj*. Gladstone's intellect and character. In 
other respects the Aberdeenshire agitators are at least as 
revolutionary as the English Farmers' Alliance. Mr. 
Barclay lately avowed with perfect candour that it was 
their object to transfer rights of property, which, as he 
added, was the only effective mode of reform. The agra- 
rian agitators of the present day rival the cynicism of the 
French judge who is said daring the Reign of Terror to 
have ejected a landowner who inherited from a long suc- 
cession of anoestors, on the ground that his family hail 
enjoyed the land long enough. 

The danses of the chango which has taken plaoe arc 
much more political than economical. Aberdeenshire Ims 
scarcely been affectedly American competition; and it is 
more independent of fine seasons than regions with a more 
genial climate. Little or no wheat is grown in the county; 
and there has been no remarkable diminution in tho 
crops of tnrnips or of oats, which have no American 
rivalry to fear. It is possible that, nevertheless, there has, 
even in Aberdeenshire, been a certain agricultural depres- 
sion. The farmers may liavefonnd that, like those who arc 
engaged in other commercial pursuits, they may in their 
current leases have sometimes made disadvantageous 
bargains. They would be exclusively entitled to the 
profits which might have been realized in good seasons 
with high prices. They suffer the whole loss in opposite 
circumstances, except that many of them rely with reason 
on the indulgence of their landlords. Ordinary railway 
shareholders receive the whole increase of the earnings, 
while debenture and preference shareholders are limited 
to their stipulated rate of interest. Conversely, the fixed 
dividends may perhaps in unfavourable times absorb tho 
whole returns, leaving the more speculative shareholders 
to starve. Tenant-farmers are bo far in a better position 
that they have tho opportunity of readjusting their con- 
tracts as often as their leases come to an end. As Sir 
Bartle Frkrk remarks, both farmers and labourers have 
in modern times the means of osc&piag from unduo 
pressure by threatening or resolving to emigrate. In 
many cases landlords, even during the continuance of 
a term, wonld bo inclined to retain a good tenant 
at the cost of reasonable concessions. In tho large part 
of England in which leases aro almost unknown the 
tenant has for the last two or three years had the land- 
lord at his mercy. Few owners are able or willing to 
cnltivate tbeir land themselves ; and they sometimes find 
it impossible, even by great sacrifices, to induce tenants to 
remain* For tbe reasons which have been stated, tho 
Aberdeenshire farmers have been comparatively exempt 
from the losses which have been incurred elsewhere. 

The agitators whom they are disposed to follow have 
been stirred to activity, not by bad seasons or foreign 
competition, but by tho accession of a Government which 
* is supposed to have revolutionary tendencies, and by the 
introduction of the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers perhaps do him injustice in believing that he is 
prepared te yield any boon which may be demanded by 
electoral majorities. Tho farmera may fail in argument, 
bat they can easily outvote the landlords, and they hope 
that agitation will effect in Groat Britain the results which 
are dno in Ireland to outruge and to murder. When Mr. 
Gladstone declared at Leeds that ho would introduce no 
Irish Land Bill for England, Mr. Howard significantly 
observed that Mr. Gladstone perfectly understood what 
was wanted, and that before be disclosed his policy ho 
only wished to be backed by popular agitation. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s flatterers think too 
meanly of his honesty and firmness; but for the present 
they judge him by his acts. The author of the Irish 
Land Bui cannot roly on the principles of freedom 
p£ contract, which indeed he has expressly relegated, 
with other doctrines of political economy, to Saturn 
and Jupiter. The agrarian revolutionists are perhaps 
well advised in preferring the most extravagant claims, 
though they may not hope for the present to obtain 
perfect success. Thoy demand not only arbitrated rents, 
but fixity of tenure, irrespectively of the terms of their 
leases. The Irish tenants could allege a more or less 
generally recognized custom, by which they remained in 
their holdings as long as they paid their rents. A stranger 
, who ten or fifteen years ago made a bargain with an owner 
lor the use of his land for a limited time now coolly insists 


that he is entitled to a perpetuity. The proposals for the 
abolition of settlement and entail are insertedin the pro- 
gramme for purposes of ornament. The ooonpier at an ad- 
judicated rent, with a perpetual right of renewal, will care 
little whether the rent-charge, as long as it also is not 
legislated away, belongs to tho eldest boh of the landlord, 
now redneed to tbe condition of an annuitant, or is 
divided among his children. Tho conscious injustice of 
tho attack on ownership of land h&s been strikingly illus- 
trated by the abandonment of tbe Bham agitation against 
the existing land tenure. In no previous political move- 
ment has simple cupidity asserted itself with so little 
attempt at disguise. 

If tho soil of AbordconBliire is to bo arbitrarily taken 
from those who havo acquired it by purchase or inherit- 
ance, it may wall bo asked why tho tenant-farmers should 
bo preferred by Parliament to other claimants, equally well 
entitled to tho proceeds of legislative robbery. The 
labourers will probably wish to acquire gratuitous freeholds, 
although tho more extreme communiBtB aro already pro- 
testing against their exclusive claim to the land, whioh 
is said naturally to belong to tho whole community. It is 
true that tho Farmers' Alliance and similar bodies care 
littlo for abstract justice, and that thoy place their whole 
dependence on thoir power to control county elections. 
Mr. Gladstone paid promptly and handsomely the debt 
which bo had incurred to tho seceding rural oonBtituenoies 
at the general election ; but before he indulges in further 
displays of gratitude ho will count the heads, not only of 
those who now possess the franchise, but of the future 
voters who are prossiug at tho door. At the next elootion 
it may be better worth whilo to buy the labourers than to 
pay additional bribes to tho tenant-farmers; and it may 
bo confidently assumed that the newoomers will not be 
deeply concerned for tho interest^ of their immediate em- 
ployers. Tho largo farmers, who would gladly extend still 
further their afoasof occupation, will have to try conclusions 
not with a small number of landowners, but with threeorfonr 
times their own number of would-be peasant- proprietors. 
The abolition of entails would become an object of popular 
demand if it tended to bring small paroels of land into 
tho market ; and in that case it would result in the sub- 
di vision of farms. The introduction of the French system 
of succession, which may follow in course of time, would 
be fatal to the class on whose behalf tho present agitation 
is promoted. As a general rule, it would not be advan- 
tageous to a tenant- 1 armor to purchase the fee of the land 
which ho occupies. If any rich tenant could afford tho 
luxury of becoming his own landlord, he would at onco 
become devoted to the maintenance of the rights of pro- 
perty. It is easy to prove that the agrarian agitation is 
iniquitous in its objects ; but it may bo admitted that 
the managers trouble themselves little with attempts to 
prove the justice of their cause. Even the hypocritical 
affectation of a desire to increase the productivenesa of 
tho land has of late not been loudly urged. Covetousness 
of a neighbour's land scarcely troubles itself to assume a 
disguise. 


MR. BRIGHT AT LLANDUDNO. 

T HERE were many things which Mr. Bright might 
have said at Llandudno with profit &s well as 
pleasure to his hearers. He might have told thorn a little 
about the processes by which ho has trained and de- 
veloped his extraordinary natural gifts, and has oome, 
without, as he himself said, having much of what “ high 
cultured people ” call education, to bo the most nervous 
and Euglish of living orators. He might have contributed 
something to the vexed question, not how much ought 
children to learn — that has long ago been settled — but how 
nmoh it is possible to teach them in tho limited time, and 
under the unfavourable conditions, in which tho education 
of the great majority of them must bo carried on. He 
might have indicated what he and his friends mean when 
they speak of the political qualifications which come by 
education, and warned people against tho oommon delusion 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic will somehow make a 
man a good citizen, without reference to what it is he reads, 
what it is he writes, or to what purpose his calculations 
are directed. He might havo said something about the 
growing cost of elementary education, and ranged himself 
en one side or the other of tbe controversy as to how much 
of tho necessary provision ought to bo made by tho com- 
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m unity, and bow much by those whose children directly 
benefit by the outlay. It is a question which needs to bo 
threshed out, for the cost becomes greater every day, and 
the expedients by which it is met show that no firm grasp 
lias yet been taken of tho remoter considerations which 
are involved in it. Or, if ho had boon in an unwontodly 
gracious mood, he might have given a word or two of 
praise to those voluntary workers in the cause of educa- 
tion who did so much before eve * Board schools were 
beard of, and have so well held tbeir own sinoe Board 
schools have been set up.* 

Upon not one of these things did Mr. Bright touch. 
His speech from first to last was one long attack upon the 
old enemies with whom he has boon fighting oil bis life. 
It was not political in tho strictest sense, for no political 
names were introduced into it, but it was certainly poli- 
tical in the worst sense— in its constant appeal to class 
feeling, in its recurrent depreciations of every generation 
but our own, in its obstinate identification of things that 
have no relation to one another, in its refusal to draw even 
the most obvious lesson suggested by his own words when 
that lesson did not happen to square with the particular 
kind of legislation which Mr. Bright favours. His re- 
marks about temporauce were a striking instance of this 
last fault. Some years ago Mr. Bright said he mot a 
Baxon gentleman who told him that sixty years back 
drunkenness was so common in bis country that “ if there 
M was a man anywhere vory drunk they would say he was 
4< as drunk as a Saxon . 19 Wow, this gentleman said, you 
might use the very opposite expression. As sober as a 
Baxon has come to be as true as tho less complimentary 
comparison was half a century ago. Mr. Bright was 
naturally curious to know how this excellent change 
had been brought abont, and particularly whether 
there had been any great change in tho Baxon licensing 
laws. Hone, the gentleman saia, that ho could specially 
call to mind; the change had been made entirely by 
the schools. An admirable system of education had 
been established, and the result of it had been such 
an improvement in the character of the growing gene- 
ration, u so much self-respect, so much knowledge of 
“ what vgas due to themselves and to thoBe around them, 
u so much sense of what would contribute to their own 
41 comfort and happiness, that tho vice of intoxication had 
41 been almost banished from among them. 9 ' It might 
have been thought that after this Mr. Bright would have 
made it his business to learn something of the educational 
system which had worked this wonder, or, if he had no 
opportunity of doing this, that he would have recom- 
mended tho Llandudno School Board to take the Saxon 
schools for their model, and have impressed upon them the 
superiority in all respects of sobriety which comes from 
education over sobriety created by law. So far from doing 
this, Mr. Bright went straight from a demonstration that, 
in one remarkablo instance, at all events, education had 
proved Btrong enough to deal with tho vice of drunken- 
ness, even when that vice was almost universal, to a glori- 
fication of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, and to the 
expression of a hope that in this respect the example of 
Wales might be followed by England. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive a more perverse non sequitur. The 
premisses point unmistakably to the conclusion so often 
insisted on by the opponents of prohibitive legislation, 
but the conclusion Mr. Bright prefers to draw is precisely 
the opposite of that suggested by the premisses. Look at 
Baxony, he seems to say, and see how good schools oan 
make a population sober without recourse to Acts of Par- 
liament. Look at Wales, and see how it has preferred to 
take the less efiectnal method, and to rely on legislation 
to do the work which education can do muoh better. And 
fan this Mr. Bright deduces the inference that, England 
having the two examples before her, had better follow the 
•example of Wales. 

It is natural in a speech upon education to say some- 
tinner about Universities, and Mr. Bright would have 
been wanting to himself and to the occasion if he had not 
bad a fling at those ancient, exclusive, and wasteful institu- 
tions. Ho one would suppose from Mr. Bright's reference 
• to them that for the last thirty years Oxford and Cambridge 
bad -been devoting themselves with au almost exaggerated 
seal to the work of reformation, and-tkat eveiyporfc of tbeir 
maoibineryhas been taken to pieces and reconstructed until, 
as in the case of the “rules called the Pie,” it has bean 
mom business to be found out Whut should be taught than 
to teach it when it was found out. Of all this Mr. Bright 


knows nothing. No one can, be more judiciously Mind 
than he te the amendment of an institution which he dis- 
likes. But he might at least have given us hie views 
upon the ourious contrast which has by degrees grown m 
between the working of the University system now and 
its working in the uureformed days. Formerly every 
college at Oxford and Cambridge preserved traces, to say 
tbe least, of a system in whioh deliberate provision 
had been made for the education of the poor side 
by side with tho rich. The old sisarships and servitor- 
snips were intended to carry out something of the same 
principle as has lately been tried — with, we believe, but 
scanty success — in the United States. The poor youth 
who was elected to one of them was to reoeive his educa- 
tion while at the same time he did work in the college. In 
course of time the original idea got perverted; and, instead 
of the sizars being youths to whom manual labour of this 
kind was natural, they were taken from a class who were 
unaccustomed to it. Instead of the labourer's son being 
enabled to dignify his work by Btudy, the poor gentleman’s 
son was expected to degrade his study by rendering 
menial service to his richer companions. The throwing 
open of endowments to unrestricted competition has swept 
away these anomalous offices. But the result has been 
that tho old provision for tho poor has been taken away, 
and no now provision put in its place. Where scholarships 
are gained by examination they naturally fall to the best- 
prepared boys; and this kind of preparation has now 
become such a recognized business that a boy has. 
scarcely a oliance of success if he has not gone through 
the forcing-house of u costly preparatory school. As 
the tendency of University reform is still in the direc- 
tion of unlimited competition, it promises to become 
less and less possible lor the poor to gain any benefit 
from them. Wo do not say that this result is avoidable, 
or even that it iB to be regretted. Atl we oare to point out 
is that, under the old system, the Universities whioh 
Mr. Bright blames for giving tbeir advantages mainly to 
the rich gave them very muoh more to the poor than is 
the case now. The poor have lost, not gamed, by the 
work done in this reforming generation ; and, when Mr. 
Bright was surveying the whole field of human history, 
and picking out from it everything that could be made to 
tell against the generations that are gone, he might at 
least have praised them for the honest, if ineffectual, 
efforts they made to solve a problem whioh we have pretty 
well abandoned as insoluble. This would have been more 
suitable matter for a speech at the foundation of a school 
than eloquent but inaccurate generalities about the wicked- 
ness of war or tho connexion betwoen pauperism and the 
Land-laws. * 


M. PAUL BERT AND THE CONCORDAT. 

W E have already more than once had on opportunity of 
expressing our opinion on the appointment of M. Paul Bert 
to tho Ministry of Education and Worship in France and the line 
he has announced his intention of pursuing. If the Paris Cone-’ 
epondont of the Times may be trusted, tbe disquiet caused by this 
new departure in ecclesiastical policy is by no means confined to 
France. He says that as the signal of the anti-religious campaign 
bos been given by a Republican Government in one 'of the leading 
countries of the Coutineut, Monarchical Europe feels the common 
interest at stake in the conflict, and recognizes the supreme neces- 
sity of guarding religion os one of the great auxilianef of moral 
authority, and then he adds, “In this common anxiety differences 
of creea disappear, for it is felt that the assault threatens all 
creeds alike. At the advance of materialism every religion feels 
that its time is approaching, and that war has been declared 
against -all, and it is not a question of Catholicism or of any other 
oreed, but of all.” Such language is in curiously olose accord 
with that of the great French Protestant statesman of the last 
generation. M. Guizot, who says in his Meditations on the CkmHqn 
IteUffion, " It is in fact the whota Christian Church, fend not 
this or that Church in particular, which is at present the object of 
attack in its fundamental principles. When the supernatural World, 
the inspiration of Scripturp, and the Divinity of our Lord are denied, 
the blow falls upon all Christians, whether Catholics, Protes- 
tants, or Greeks. 1 ' If sneh fours were natural in M. Gullet's 
day, they are much more natural now, when the advancing seen* 
lonsra of the age has found so determined and Influential on expo- 
nent in the new Minister of Worship in France. Our immediate 
concern however is not so much with M. Paid Berth seculari sm 
generally, as with the partdoular instrument of oppression' he pro- 
poses to apply for the discomfiture, and ultimate oisestaldishme&t, 
of the French Church. The Concordat and Organic Ajrttates m 
Napoleon I. are henceforth, he aancKUH^tofarigorouily sript&ft* 
and the various motttfio*thmi or relaxations wmfc kitlrn 
gradually introduced during the period Of n ss riy a Oensm^ dm 
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Is it Gallicamsm, but the directly opposite principle in the religion® 
epheref that will be furthered by the yet more drastic rigime in 
Church matters which the present Government of France threatens 
to establish. And if there be any truth in the report to which we 
referred at the beginning of this paper, the reactionary impulse 
produced by what looks like an infatuated assault, not only on all 
ecclesiastical but all religious life, may extend far beyond the 
boundaries of France. i 


PERILS OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 

T HE thefts lately confcnitted at Dunecht and Brynkinallt have 
done something more than supply the daily newspapers with 
thrilling poster headings 5 they Ijavo added a now charm, in death 
as well as in life, to the “ sweet security of streets.” Wo say 
thefts, because it is the most convenient class-name ; but it seem9 
to be agreed by the best authorities that body-snfttching is not 
larceny. There is property in a grave, and presumably in a coffin, 
but not, it would appear, in what the coffin contains. This, how- 
ever, is a technical dispute of limited interest. To the ordinary 
mind such a case as that of the Dunecht misdemeanour combines, 
it would appear, the attractions of tboft and murder, to which the 
newspapers already referred to do not hesitate to add other 
Vacillations. The heading “ Theft of an Earl's Body ” appears to 
imply a dim notion on the part of the ingenious reporter or sub- 
editor who' is responsible for it, to the e fleet that holders of that 
rank in the peerage have bodies of a peculiar kind corporeally 
distinguished from the bodies of commoners, and even, we 
presume, from those of viscounts on the one band and mar- 
quemee on the other. Indeed it is quite probable that be 
would be much puzzled to distinguish between the strict pro- 
priety of such a phrase as an EarPa coronet and the Absurdity 
of sueh a phrase as an Earl's body. Putting all these acci- 
dents of the esses aside, however, there remains a considerable 
amount of interest in both. Both have what has been called the 
confute attraction — the interest of a tangle which has to be 
unravelled — and both have other elements which appeal to the 
imagination. As to the magnitude of the Brynkinallt robbery, 
lucrative crimes of that kind are indeed getting almost hackneyed. 
It will be neoeesary soon to odd a fourth list to those which now 
open the columns of the Timce, and to revive the convenient short- 
hand by whieh our forefathers used to designate the fortune of a 
bride or the personal property of a deceased millionaire thus : — 

On the 5th instant the Ear! of Dasu of a Jewel casket at TrsburgLe, 
Cornwall (30,000 L) 

A second parenthesis might contain the amount of reward 
offered. The other crime (for it Amply deserves that name, what- 
ever may be ita more specific legal designation) is fortunately not 
likely to be so common. 

An attempt haa been made to show that, if Lord O raw ford had 
not been embalmed, his body could not have been stolen, which is 
oorttata true aa far as it goes, but whioh does not seem to be a 
▼cry effectual moral to draw. A more obvious and more practical 
one would be to say that burying in vaults often the strongest 
temptation to this sort of sacrilege. Yet, again, it is tolorably 
obvious that, if the reported omission of tho iron door at the 
mouth of the orypt be a fact, the business of the tomb-breakers 
was made easier still. Such masonry as is described, if fitted 
with a door such as bankers' strong-rooms have, would be prac- 
tically impregnable ; but mere slabs of stone, resting in their places 
only by their own weight and a little mortar, could offer no very 
formidable resistance to besiegers who knew whAt they were about 
As, however, nobody could reasonably have anticipated that 
such a crime would be committed, it is not surprising that pre- 
cautions which suggest themselves easily enough after the tact 
were not taken before it. If, as may be hoped and believed, the 
Idea of paying blackmail is steadily rejocted by the family, we are 
not very likely to hear of imitations of the deed. Advocates of 
cremation will probably make the most of it ; though, aa cremation 
supposes the retaining of the ashes, and in a form which would make 
them eminently portable property, not much would in reality be 
gained, for the columbaria which held the urns would be just as 
easily violated as the Dunecht crypt. The ordinary churchyard, not 
retired from the ways of men, and the ordiuary fashion of burial, 
which accepts the destiny of earth to earth, are probably the best 
safeguards against similar post-mortem inconveniences. Mean- 
whim, it is certain that everybody who has a lively imagination, 
a memory capable of lending itself to that imagination with some 
docility, and a vigorous interest in what is going on, will for some 
time be aura that any odd-looking bundle which met his eyes 
taring the month of September contained the late Lord 
Crawfords remains. - Already persons of such unerring vision 
that they can tell a mummy from the top of an omnibus have 
communicated their reminiscences to the ear of a grateful public, 
•ad others will assuredly do the like if fate and newspaper editors 
permit. There are large numbers of people who appear to feel a cer- 
tain pleasure in talking of graves, ana to them Lord Crawford’s mis- 
flertune must he an unmixed boon. To acme other people it will 
plftbably be chiefly memorable as a fresh instance of the ap- 
pfeMntty incurable want of decency whioh the muUipUoatioa of 
newspapers has inflicted on this age. The fast 1% of course, 
UtrUugi and could hardly be oonceated. But what husineai the 
average newspaper reader has with “the Impression made by the 
hand and shoulders of the deceased on the carefully-prepared 


sawdiftt,” with the wishes of a widow as to the spot selected 
for her husband's last resting-place, and with other matters lass 
suitable, still for publication, we at least cannot see. u My people ~ 
loves to have it so” is, we presume, the excuse— a sufficiently 
feeble one. 

If the advantages of churchyards over stA&ly but lonely vaults 
in parks, and the necessity of making vaults secure, if they are 
rmaae at all, are the subjects of the chief reflections whieh any- 
body has any business to make on the Duneoht matter, it is not 
so in reference to the more cheerful subject of Lord Trevor's 
loss. We speak, of course, from our own print of view^fa 
it is not certain that the subject is a cheerful one to the lbssr of 
several t housand pounds' worth of jewelry. Here everybody may 
be said to have an interest ; for though everybody has hot got several 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry, everybody is proportionately 
exposed to a similar loss. Besides, it may plausibly be con* * 
tended that details ought to be published in order to prevent 
innocent and guileless people from buying diamond tiaraa whioh 
happen to be ollered them, at v a cheap price, and so defeating the 
ends of justice. There is really something interesting (putting 
questions of morality aside) in a “ good * robbery, and this 
interest is entirely free from the morbid elements which 
enter into curiosity about niurdnr, and, we may add, about 
violations of the sanctity of the grave. A good burglary 
or robbery from a house, even without infraction, requires 
very careful planning and the display of much ingenious generalr 
ship. Hitherto it seems doubtful whether this ingenuity was dis- 
played at Brynkinallt. On the face of it, the hanging of a rope 
out of the window, which was obviously insufficient to support a 
man. which left a twenty-feet drop to the ground, and which 
would have landed the rather enterprising dropper on a flower- 
bed where his traces must have been seen, does not look artistic. 

Nor can the plan of leaving the key of a door, through wluoh exit 
had apparently been made, under a dining-room sofa, be com- 
mended in itself. But it must be remembered that in the art of 
burglary more, perhaps, than in any other, edareartem is the great 
thing, and an apparent clumsiness may sometimes have the best 
eftects in drawing the hounds off the scent. An inference, how- 
ever, which supports that drawn from the rope and the key ia 
undoubtedly given by the authoritative announcement that the 
jewels were not, as has been said, carelessly left in an open ward- 
robe, hut were securely locked in a case built into the wall. Such 
being the fact, it is not uncharitable to say that correspondence 
with some one who was, or had been, an inmate of the house must 
have been indispensable to the thieves. The theory that the booty 
is even now concealed somewhere in the park at Brynkinallt does not 
seem to have much to recommend it, except the attractiveness of 
the general idea. A large park, traversed by a river. And thickly 
wooded, is an easy place to get out of to those who have taken 
the trouble to study its topography, and there never is much diffi- 
culty in studying the topography of a place like Brynkinallt. On 
the other hand, if what is called in Arctic, travelling a cache of 
the jewelry has been made, it might remain ooncealed for an in- 
definite period, for it doeB not always happen that even he who hides 
can find in such cases. A park with some thousand pounds' worth 
of jewelry concealed somewhere about it would be unique among 
demesnes. 

Both these incidents seem to show that of all precautions which 
people of considerable fortune, who have large houses and valu- 
able property in them, can take, the most indispensable (and we 
think we are safe in saying the least generally observed) is the 
appointment of a perambulating watchman. Malefactors of all 
kinds very easily get to know the arrangements of a house, and 
the hours at which the various classes of servants are engined or 
noton their respective duties. There are long hours during the 
day, and of course much longer hours during the night, in which 
it is a mere chance whether any body entering or descending by a 
window, rummaging in a room, or even engaged in abnormal ope- 
rations on an outbuilding like the Dunecht chapel, would neces- 
sarily bo noticed. The house servants have their regular times of 
attending to their respective departments, and their regular times 
for absence from the regions they control. Gardeners (who, in • 
fashion, do perform an irregular kind of outpost duty) are not oiw ya 
at work j grooms and stablemen, by the very architectural arrui ge- 
menta of most houses, are out of the way, even if they did not 
generally entertain a profound belief that no animal posse, tag 
less than four legs deserves their attention ; gamekeepers’ upe ra- 
tions lie too far from the house, as a rule ; and a house porter 
is naturally not of much use, unless the enemy politely makes his 
approaches by the front door. If the great country houses of 
England were examined systematically, we imagine that not many 
would do found (though there undoubtedly are some) where there 
is anything like a regular da/ watchman, even if there is • night 
one. Accordingly, while robberies -in town are generally com- 
mitted at night, those in the country are at least as often, 
if not more often, committed in broad daylight ; either— «s 
in this case— during church-time, or during dinner-time In 
the summer, or at some other period whioh involves a regular 
and well-ssoertained alteration of domestic habits* It is true, of 
course, thAt a watchman's perambulations might be in their torn 
watched. But few houses are so. large that the rounds would give , 
opportunity for entrance . or escape without at least a p# riianpe 
of detection, while such operations as that which must aaotaply 
have taken place at Dunecht would, be simply impossible. . fM*X* 
of stone weighing new hundredweight are n<rtremovdcL«w if 
they ore pa mmato&to a .minute, or in s 
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scheme for doing 1 this by an extension of our colonial empire 
promoted by a Ministry which hns the happiness to include 
among its members Messrs. Bright, Chamberlain, and Courtney. 
And; apart from the strangeness 'that such men should do 

t _ 1 ■ 4 1_ • L . .. a! I 4.1 ... i*. 



New Zealand, proves that the Imperial Government caniwt tolerate 
the prolonged existence of corporations exercising sovereign 
powers abroad. If we are to take North Borneo into our hands, it 
would be better to follow the precedent of Fiji, and do so by 
the direct action of the Crown. To develop the resources of North 
Borneo by a trading Company under the protection of a Colonial 
Government is one thing. To bring into existence a corporation 
exercising sovereign powers, maintaining its own fleet and Army, 
making its own little wars under the indirect control of the 
Imperial Government, which is ultimately responsible for it, is 
quite another. If it were likely that the corporation could enter 
at once into the peaceful government of the territory ceded to it, 
the reasons against establishing it would still be strong. They are 
doubled in strength by the probability that it can only make its 
rule a reality by a series of little wars which would endanger it 
financially and complicate its relations to the Ilomo Government. 
The nation would in tho long rim have to take up the task of 
settling the country ; for it is to be presumed that not even the 
Ministry who surrendered the Transvaal could allow a Company 
established with its consent to be destroyed, and its agents 
slaughtered by Dyaks and Malays. 


SALE OF THIS SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 

rpm: first days of the salo of the Sunderland Library have sur- 
-L passed all expectation. This sale was particularly interesting, 
because it was certain to show, beyond possibility of error, the 
direction in which the tide of fashion is setting. Wo confess that 
the appearance of the books, huddled together on the dingy shelves 
of the sale-room, did not impress us very favourably. Tho Library 
has not always been carefully watched. Many of the books were 
ill bound originally, and the calf-leather or vellum covers bad 
grown seedy by lapse of time. The interiors were, on the other 
band, clean and well preserved. Some very valuable books, it iB 
true, hod lost leaves here and there, and miniatures had been cut 
out of some MSS., while the cruel plough of the binder bad de- 
faced the fair margins of others, and others, again, were water- 
stained, Still, these were tho exceptions j and, as a rule, tho 
margins and condition generally were highly respectable. It 
seemed certain that no fictitious value would be given to tho books 
by rare old bindings and the arms of the famous collectors of the 
past. The question arose, Would modern taste applaud that of 
the old Earl of Sunderland, and endorse his judgment, by bidding 
great prices for books which be may have bought comparatively 
cheap? On this subject, too, we had doubts. Classical books are, 
no longer read, and we hardly anticipated the prices that were to 
be paid for certain early printed volumes. The collection is 
necessarily deficient in almost all the newer varieties of fashion- 
able literature. The vignettes of the later eighteenth oenturv, the 
hooks of the Romantic school, original editions of Sbelley 
and Keats, and other modern poets, one could not expect to find in 
the Sunderland Library. It seemed certain, however, that early edi- 
tions of the modem European classics, as Dante, Ariosto, Boccaccio, 
were well represented ; and, as the Earl of Sunderland collected 
some of the poets of the Pleiad, and possessed original editions of 
plays by Boursault, later volumes of the catalogue may prove that 
ne did not neglect Konsard, Villon, the Romanos of the Rote, 
Corneille, Molidre, and Racine. He was also rich in Americana, 
which are now so greedily sought by Transatlantic purchasers. 

If it be true that Bums like 25,000/. were offered for the col- 
lection as a whole, dealers must have either underrated its value 
or supposed that " holders ” were very anxious to “ part.” Up to 
the present moment each day’s sale has averaged, we think, about 
2,000k, Wednesday's sale alone exceeding 4,000/. At this rate the 
first twelve days’ buying and selling, which only take us as far as 
the, .esteemed works of Ohappuzeau and Chardin, will produce a 
sum equal to that said to have been offered for the whole library. 
It is reported that the Americans were particularly anxious to 
purchase the collection en bloc . We cannot be expected, after all 
their recent sporting victories, and their acquisition of the Cesnola 
Cyprian collection, to grieve at. their disappointment. Mr. 
Quaritch spoke to these enemies io the gate, and also faced the 
French champions with much firmness, though M. Tepbener 
occasionally overcame his stubborn resistance. It it impossible to 

a hotir many days the sale of the whole collection will cover, 
[meting the letters from A to OHA as covering a fifth of the 

S hale contents of the iibitoy, them still remain about fifty days of 
* delight of battle. We can scarcely expect any other took® 
to equal in price the famous Boccaccio*' Bibles, and the St. 
Augustine, but perhaps 100,000/. may be regarded as a moderate 
es&mate of the value of the library. 80 excellent an investment 
are books, if people buy the right books. We are obliged to take 
this commercial view, because R is impossible to suppose that 
maty purchasers will look on their treasures as literature. 
Anacreon is more easily read in a Tauchnitt edition ( w cost you a 
shilling,” as iPepy a would have said) than in the driginal edition 
of Stephanos, end the Mosarine Bible Is more inconvenient to 


study than an inexpensive copy from what the Timet calls 11 The 
Caledonian,” and mortals call the Clarendon Press. 

Wo may look at a few examples of the prices brought by eepa- 
rate books, as illustrative of ijao tendency of modern taste, and of 
tbo abundance of modem wealth. The poems of Steuddry, with 
Lvt Chevillet (1649), seem rather dear at ten guineas. The fltefc 
edition of jEschylus, on the other band, the Aldine edition of 
1518, is a bargain At 4/. 7a 6 cl. M. Techener carried off Do 
Albortini’a De Mirabilibun Romee (15 10), printed on vollum, for 66/. 
The same champion overthrew Mr. Quaritch in a spirited contest 
for the grammatical works of Alexander Gallus, a volume that 
rejoices in painted initial letters (41/.) Amadit de Gaule was 
in a state of unknightly seediness — the first edition, indeed^ 
but cut, and patched, and clouted. One adventurous spirit 
bid 10/., and no ono contested his possession of this treasure* 
Americana, of course, caused wild biddings. The IXbro Ultimo 
da le Indie Occidental e is a tiny volume in vellum, whiph fetched 
47/. "A true Declaration of the State of Virginia” (1610), 
with other tracts, the original value perhaps about one shilling 
and sixpence, was bought by Mr. Quaritch for 143/.. and somet 
New England tracts fetched nil. The first edition or Anaoreoyt 
(1554), printed on vellum, was the first book thAt produced si 
really exciting contest. France, in the person of M. Techener* 
fought bard lor this masterpiece of Henri Etienne. The binding 
bears a cardinal's hat ; but Brunet, for reasons which are not ap- 
parent, believed the book to have been in the possession of Q roller* 
Mr. Quaritch secured this jewel for 221/. Libri possessed a fine- 
copy of this book on paper ; it had belonged to Daniel Heinsius r 
and contained seventy-six pages of manuscript in his band* 
Libri’a copy sold in 1859 for 1/. 6s. The Sunderland Library copy 
ou paper, on the other hand, brought !a/. 100. j and Remy 
Belleau’s translation fetched 20/. 5s. Remy Belleau is. the poet 
whom Queen Mary, in Mr. Swinburne's new tragedy, prefers to 
her forgotten Ohastelnrd. The first edition of tne Greek . 
Anthology (Lascarius, Florence, 1494) sold for 51/. : while tho 
Aldine edition (Venice, 1 503) brought but 4 1 . Alopas Apol- 
lonius Rhodius ( Florence, 1496), printed on vellum, was sold for 
160/. to M. Techener. If tho Sunderland Library contains tho 
first Florentine Ilomer on vellum there will be a ‘battle for that 
beautiful book worthy of the song of Homer himself. The first, 
edition of Apuleius, printed at Rome by Sweynkeym and 
Pannnrtz (1469), seems cheap, os prices go, at 64 /. M. Techener 
outbid Mr. Quftritch for a book that should have Stayed in Eng* 
land— a book that bore tho autograph of William Cecil, Queen 
Elizabeth's secretary. This was the first edition of the Orlande 
Furioto (Ferrara, 1516). The sum of 300/. won this desirable 
volume for some purchaser iu France. The greatest of all con- 
tests hitherto has boon that for the Augustine on vellum (Jenson^ 
1475). This book has miniatures of fanciful beauty; for 
example, a hart wounded by two cupids, and St. Augustine 
in meditation. M. Techener And Mr. Ellis competed till 
400/. was reached, when Mr. Quaritch took up tho bidding,, 
and the Frenchman and he went on till 980/. was . attained*. 
Hero there wab a pause, and it seemed as if the country- 
men of Gladiateur were sure to carry away the St. Augustine* 
But the English representative advanced to 1,000/., which it 
twenty-five thousand francs, and beyond that bid M. Techener did 
not care to go. lie consoled himself with a rather damaged 
Augustine, pnnted on vellum in 1470. A beautiful MS. copy ol 
the Roman du Roi Ariut remained in England, being ransomed 
for 535/. The illuminations were of the utmost originality and 
ingenuity. Oreame’s old translation of Aristotle’s Politics (1489} 
seemed very cheap at 6/., after all these great prices. 

Next day some of the wori» of the French Pleiad were sold. 
Let Jeux , of Baif, fetching 17/. Henri III., and books of hia 
reign, are much in fashion. The Balet Comique de la Royne , of 
Be&ujoyeulx, valet de chambre au Roy, brought 125/., and M* 
Morgand could not win it for France. A book by Bdjart, one of 
Moli&re's troupe , and brother-in-law of the poet, seems to have- 
attracted no attention. Some original pieces of Joachim da tfcQay 
fetched 40/., and the Rouen edition of 1597 sold for to/., though 
we have purchased a copy of the same for as many shillings. The 

KinHinor ««i r»nf r»r mm. Vkiif. wu sfamnan nrStti fnm M'a 



Thou’s bees were not nearly so much valued. The great book of 
the aale was “ the first Bible printed with a date” at Maintz, id 
1462. The French do not seem to care for Bibles so much is* the 
Bible-loving English. Those eminent devotees, Mr. Ellis and M^» 
Quaritch, carried their pipus enthusiasm to the extent of ifiool, p 
for which sum the latter bore away 14 the secret of England* 
greatness.” Among other Bibles, a most gorgeous family Bible, 
with enormously thick old morocco covers, lined with edit pager,, 
clasped with prodigious silver clasps, and printed on veuam(Qf - 
fora, 1717), fetched 225/. The possession of this workshould at.opb 
transform a manufacturing into a county family. It looks tike 
a kind of Palladium, end is a perfectly magnificent eauunplppf 
English piety, adorned and illustrated by E n glish taste. A book 
which pussies us is the ndetry of Blanchon, Joachim Mimkuk 
(1583), with a portrait or Remy HI. We know somethingof the 
bards of that date, but Blanchon has escaped the Mstqriad#if li^ 
rature even more suc ce ss f ully than Jean Uhaperon or i p 

Virblufieau. Blanche's verses were sold for 41/.. as n * 

Mr. faahlifr volutes of pbetry brings a t 'mmttmM, A 
tratuas&ion from Boocaeak (Bruges, Oolard f 
meh 4 L‘ 1*006/., but stepped if 
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FtaaHv, the great Valdorfer Boccaccio, the tallest in the world, 
fetched 585k— not a great price, but the volume might be ip better 
condition. The moral of the sale is that poor collectors can 
scarcely hope forre^Jy good books in this age of long purses. 
They must be content with the Elzevirian crumbs which the Karl 
of Sunderland seems to have neglected. 


THE STRIKE IK THE POTTERIES. 

fTIHE Strike in the Staffordshire Potteries has some features of 
JL move than usual interest. The expedient which has often 
been recommended as an infallible preventive of trade quarrels has 
been in operation in the district for the last fourteen years. In 
1867 the masters and workmen agreed to set up a Board of Arbi- 
tration, and until Michaelmas last the rate of wages continued to 
be governed by its decisions. The present dispute dates in some 
sort as far back as J876. In that year the employers appealed to 
the Board for a reduction of wages. The terms on which the 
men were then working had been fixed in 1872. At that time 
trade wae exceedingly brisk in the Potteries, os in most other 
places, and the workmen found little difficulty in getting a rise of 
ten per cent, over the wages they had up to that time been re- 
ceiving. Between 1872 and 1876 English trade had undergone a 
very serious reverse, and the employers were able to lay a strong 
case before the Board of Arbitration. There was less demand, they 
said, for their goods at home, and less power of disposing of them 
in foreign markets. The introduction gf protective tariffs had 
greatly crippled Hie trade with the Continent and America. 
England could undersell the foreign producer if she wero allowed 
to put her wares into the market at rates proportionate to 
the cost of production 3 but when to that was added the duties 
whick had to be paid on them under the tariff, she found 
herself undersold by the native producer. On this first occasion, 
however, the application was unsuccessful. The Board of Arbi- 
tration could not be brought to see that it was expedient to 
make a general reduction in wages, and they remained at their 
old rate for three years longer. In November 1879 the masters 
renewed their application, and this time they got what they 
wanted. Lord Hatherton, who had been chosen as the arbitrator, 
compared the state in whioh the trade had been in 1872 with the 
etate to which it had been reduced in 1879, an( i decided that a 
reduction of a penny in the shilling would best meet the case. 
Accordingly, from November 1879 to November 18S1 those wero 
the wages paid. The reduction had been acquiesced in by the 
men, but so unwillingly as to make it certain that they would re- 
open the question at the very first opportunity. In November of 
last year the rate of wages was submitted, on behalf of the work- 
men, to the arbitration of Sir Thomas Brassey 3 and, according to 
the correspondent of the Daily Hews, from whose narrative we 
borrow these facts, Sir Thomas described the “ battle of arguments 
and figures 1 ’ as one of the “most remarkable exhibitions of 
working-class intelligence and of almost paternal relations between 
employers and workmen ” that he had ever witnessed. Sir 
Thomas Brassey decided to sustain Lord Hatherton’s award. The 
workmen greatly resented this decision, but no immediate action 
was taken in opposition to it. It proved fatal, however, to the 
Board of Arbitration. Notices of withdrawal from the agreement 
to be bound by itB decisions became common ; and, as a Board of 
Arbitration is useless if its awards are not to be universally 
accepted, it was dissolved. At the beginning of the trade year the 
demand for a rise of wages was renewed | and, on its refusal, four 
weeks ago, some 20,000 people ce&Bed to work. 

It is seldom that in a strike of this magnitude the right is so 
entirely on one side. In the majority of trade disputes the 
refusal to submit the oase to arbitration has come from the 
masters ; and we are very far from Baying that in all cases such 
refusals have been without justification. The masters have often 
contended that the points in dispute were not such as they could 
possibly refer to any decision but their own. It is evident that 
the question whether wages ought to be raised may depend on 
considerations whioh have only a remote connexion with the state 
of trade at the moment when arbitration is proposed. The em- 
ployers, for example, may have been working for some time lor 
very inadequate profits, and they may only nave been induced to 
go on doing this oy the hope of better times to come. In theory 
wages and prices depend on one another; but an employer will 
sometimes prefer to go on paying the same wages after prices have 
ftiiUn rather than run the risk of a strike and the disturbance of 
trade that would ensue from lowering them. If this has happened 
pretty often in the course of a few years, the employer will natur- 
ally look forward to a rise of prices, not merely as to a time when 
he may do a better trade than formerly, but as to a time when 
he may recoup himself for the losses incurred when times were 
bsd. It is easy to see bow, under such circumstances as these, 
ulsters may get wrong with their workmen. The workmen see 
that trade nas improved, that orders come in more briskly, and 
that prices are asked and obtained 3 and they infer that 

the moots ***$* by. the masters must be such as to justify an 
immediate rise of wages. They would be large enough to do 
SSs masters rooty, if had always been reduced in 
- to profits \ hot, inasmuch as this was not the case, 
to raise wsges until the losses incurred on the 
realised by reason of their not being reduced 
3 up. - Thiels not an issue that readily lends itself to 


arbitration. The arbitrator oan but say that the employer is earning 
so much now as against so much which he was earning a year ago. 
He cannot determine how long the employer must go on earning 
this increased sum before he will have made that aggregate profit, 
without which in the long run it would not be worth his while 
to keep his works open. That is a point upon which every man 
must judge for himself, and it is the sense that this must be so 
that has so often led employers to reject proposals of arbitration. 
Still it is always matter for regret when they are so rejected, 
because it presents the masters in an attitude or, to say the least, 
apparent want of confidence in the goodness of their own cause. 
There will always be a presumption, though in this instance it is 
often an unfounded one, that the man who will not submit his oase 
to tho unprejudiced judgment of a third person has a seoret sus- 
picion that he may be proved in the wrong. Employers who refuse 
arbitration may sometimes, of course, be actuated by this feeling 3 
but it will be lound, we suspect, at least as often that what they 
fear is that their case will be upset on paper without the strength 
of its appeal to their pockets being in the least diminished. 

In the strike in the Potteries the refusal to submit to arbitra- 
tion lias come from the other Bide, and, moreover, it has come 
after a long course of years during which the system of referring 
all disputes about wages to arbitration has been completely suc- 
cessful. It is surprising that before breaking awAy from this system 
the men should not have considered that whatever indisposition has 
hithorto been felt to arbitration has almost invariably been on the 
side of the masters. The grounds on which the workmen demand 
a rise of wngeB are usually extremely simple. They allege that 
trade is brisker, that there is more money coming in to the masters, 
and consequently more to be paid out to tho workmen. Tho grounds 
on which the employers resist a rise of wages may, as we have 
seen, be of a much more recondite kind. Much may depend on the 
skill with which they\aro put before the arbitrator, and the masters 
may distrust their own ability or that of their representative to put 
their case in the really effective light in which, if properly handled, 
they believe that it might bo put. It is a genuine victory for the 
men, therefore, to have got arbitration formally established as the 
universal method of dooming disputes about wogeB. If occasionally 
wages are reduced under this system when they would be main- 
tained without it, the occasions on which they are raised or main- 
tained under arbitration when they would remain as they are or 
be lowered without arbitration are much more numerous. In the 
case of the Potteries the masters failed to get a reduction for three 
years of trade depression, while the men have as yet only gone 
without u rise of wages for two years of trade revival. It seems 
like madness, therefore, when the disputant who in the long run 
has by far the most to hope for from arbitration is the first to 
reject arbitration on tho solitary ground that tho award has gone 
against him in two instances. Even supposing that Sir Thomas 
Brassey s award was mistaken, and that tho improvement which 
trade had undergone in 1880 was really sufficient to justify on 
advance in wages, it would have boon infinitely more to the men’s 
interest to have acquiesced in it than to have thrown the whole 
plan of arbitration overboard, and fallen bock upon the 
old brutAl method of refusing to work, and living on the accumu- 
lations stored up in years when they wero more wisely disposed. 
Tho four weeks for which tho strike has already lasted will have 
consumed nn amount of reserve funds which it will take them a 
long time to replace, oven if they ultimately get the advance they 
have asked for ; while, whether they get it or not, they will probably 
bogin Work again with a suppressed ill-feeling on both sides, 
which will no longer have a Board of Arbitration to prevent it 
from coming to a head. 


CAPTAIN AND PASSENGERS. 



extensive yachting trip without any very great expenditure. Lady 
Brassey’s book showed what an extremely agreeable thing a voyage 
round the world may be; and it apparently occurred to the 
managers of an enterprising Company that, though there are 
but very few persons who are in a position to imitate Sir T. 
Brassey, there are a good many who have sufficient leisure for a 
long voyage, and sufficient means to pay for comfort afloat. A 
■vessel was accordingly prepared for carrying a certain number of 
passengers round the wo/rld, touching at such l( places of interest ” 
as are to be found on the various seaboards of what an American 
has called this one-horse planet, and she sailed for the East 
some six weeks ago. How much enjoyment may be derived 
from such a voyage as this vessel is making is obvious; but 
it is also unfortunately obvious that that enjoyment may be 
sorely marred unless there is something like harmony among 
the fellow-travellers; for squabbles which would be nothing 
ashore are very serious matters when people ore boxed up 
together for nine months. The best safeguard against the dis- 
comfort which may be caused by such feuds is, of course, the 
authority of the captain, who is to some extent ruler and 
peacemaker, and who, if he has good sense and good judgment, 
will gdnetally succeed in effecting what ia known in duelling 
cases as “ a peaoeful settlement.’ In some instances, however, 
the captain may have to do more than conciliate and advise; he 
may have to exercise his authority; and it Je generally sup- 
posed that the captain of the steamer we have mentioned has been 
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armed with exceptional power* for the purpose of putting a atop 
to misconduct which may interfere with the general comfort. 
"Whether such powers are legal may perhaps be doubted, and cer- 
tainly the expediency of conferring them may be doubted. The 
remedy may prove worse than the diseaae, and oveiH»trict rule be 
■ found much more trying than unpleasant companionship. Some 
power, however, a captain clearly must have, and the precise extent 
of his authority over passengers under the law as it is, without 
any special stipulation, is a question of great importance which 
will be of interest to many besides those who are obliged to 
traverse the seas, if the voyage wo have spoken of proves suc- 
cessful. An opportune moment for discoursing on this subject 
has, then, been chosen by Sir Travers Twies, who contributes to 
the current number of the JVautical Magazine an article on “ Thu 
Master's Authority over Passengers at Sea.” As the law on this 
subject has the rare merit of being simple, and as it is but little 
understood, his brief and lucid exposition of it should receive the 
attention of those who have to make long ocean passages, of 
those who think of making voyages for amusements sake, and 
especially of the masters of passenger ships engaged in the foreign 
trade. . The authority of masters of vessels engaged in the home 
trade it is not necessary to consider, as this is clearly defined by 
statute. 

In one respect the law on this important subject differs from 
the English law on most subjects, and approximately resembles 
the history of the nation which is supposed to be happy. There is 
very little of it. Indeed, so far as the Admiralty Courts go, there 
is next to none of it. Sir Travera Twiss shows that in 1 S02 Lord 
Stowell, after some hesitation, allowed a civil suit to be instituted 
by a passenger against the master of a ship for assault. The case, 
however, was not proceeded with ; and since .its inslitntion there 
1 b, says Sir Travers, 11 no reported instance of proceedings in the 
English Admiralty Court for damages on the part of a passenger 
against the master of a ship.” In the Common Law Courts, how- 
ever, there have been such proceedings ; and from the reports of 
* them a clear idea of the legal powers of the captain may bo ob- 
tained. The cases — though not, we believe, quite so rare as Sir 
Travers Twifis thinks— are few in number; but happily the dicta 
of the judges are decisive, and, with one slight exception, consis- 
tent ; and the law, as laid down by them, seems in accordance 
with reason and common sense. It does not support exaggerated 
views on either side. The passenger who looks upon the captain 
as being in much the same position os the manager of a hotel, and 
the captain who fondly imagiues that ho sits at the head of the 
cabin-table armed with despotic authority, are equally in the 
wrong. The needful powers are given to the master of a passenger 
ship, but he may get into a sad sevapo if he abuses them, or if 'he 
acts under the impression that he haB the same authority over the 
passengers that he has over the officers and crew. This fact was 
realized seventy-four years ago by a captain of an Iodiaman, who, 
acting under considerable provocation, treated a passonger with 
unnecessary harshness. In Boyce v . Bayliffe (1 Camp. 5 7), cited 
by Sir Travers Twiss, tho plaintiff* sued the master of the JIuddart 
for assault and false imprisonment on the voyage home from 
the East. It appeared that, in consequence of two strange 
sail being sighted, which were supposed to he enemieB, the 
•hip was cleared for action, and that the plaintiff* was ordered to 
go with the other passengers on tho poop, where they were to fight 
with small arms. The plaintiff^ who was not a cuddy passenger, 
but in the gunner's mess, had previously been forbidden to walk 
on the poop by the captain, and he now refused to go there* though 
willing to light in any other part of the ship. The captain *put 
him in irons, and kept him on the poop all niglit in irons. At the 
beginning of the case Lord Ellenborough appeared to think that 
the captain was justified; but when it came out that the passenger 
had been kept on deck all night, he held that the defendant had 
clearly exceeded his authority. According to his view appa- 
rently the captain had the rignt to do what was necessary for the 
safety of the ship, and to assign stations to passengers. The 
plaintiff* had refused to obey, and his confinement was, therefore, 
perhaps necessary; but, in "punishing him as he had done, the 
master had gone too far. This case seems to show very accurately 
what the powers of a captain are in times of danger. The 
passengers must obey him implicitly, and, in case of disobedience, 

- he may be justified in putting the offender in irons: but he must 
not behave vindictively to a man who has misconducted himself. 
He must not think that he is justified in punishing him in the 
Bame way ob he would punish a mutinous officer or seaman. That 
this rule, which may be deduced from the. dictum of the famous 
judge who, when not carried away by political prejudice, usually 
decided so well, is in accordance with justice and good sense, can 
hardly be doubted ; but we fear that it is scarcely in accordance 
with the ideas which some captains have of their prerogative. 

Fortunately, questions respecting the captain's power in times 
of actual danger to the vessel are not likely to arise often, 
as deliberate disobedience at such times will probably be always 
rare. Not Unfrequently, however, a captain may have to stop 
wanton impertinence to himself, or to interfere when a pas- 
senger is behaving obnoxiously to his fellow-passengers; and it 
is important to know what legal power he has when a man per- 
sists in making himself disagreeable. On this point the law again 
seems moderate and sensible, and while giving the captain neces- 
sary authority, does not encourage any fantastic notion of his 
dignity. The first case quoted by Sir Travers Twiss is 44 King v. 
Franklin 1 1 Foster and Finlasoo, 360,” in which Baron Watson, 
after frying down— somewhat broadly perhaps — that the cap- 


tain had absolute control over the passengers . and . crew, and 
speaking of his powers iu csss of emergency, went on to say, 
44 If a passenger misconduct himself at table, the captain may re- . 
move him, or may even imprison him for a short time, if im- 
prisonment be necessary for the enforcement of his. lawful com- 
mands. The rule of law is simple ; the power of the captain is 
limited to the necessity of the case." Here, perhaps, the Warned 
Baron slightly overstated the law, as what he says scarcely 
seems in absolute accordance with what has been laid down by 
Chief Justice Tindal and Baron Channell in cases to which wo 
shall shortly refer. No doubt, if a man gets drunk or uses 
disgusting language at table, the captain may deal with- him 
sharply ; but, on the other hand, he certainly must not try to 
raise himself into an arbiter ekgantiarium, a nautical Nash, with 
even more than Nash's powers, and forcibly remove men from 
tublo or confine them in their cabins because he considers that 
their behaviour is coarse. Such men are terrible nuisances to 
their fellow-passengers ; but, like other nuisances, they must be 
endured ; and it would never do to allow a captain to constitute 
himself a judge of good manners. Indeed it would be manifestly 
absurd for him to arrogate such a position, seeing, that on 
board a passenger steamer not a few of the passengers aro 
frequently of much higher social status than the commander. In 
the case just mentioned the plaintiff* told the captain that the 
Bhip was only a floating hotel, and he the landlord of it ; where- 
upon the captain, in great wrath, had him 44 lightly ironed/ 
Baron Watson was evidently much puzzled at the indignation 
which the expression caused, and said that it was not altogether 
incorrect. lie further observed that the commander was cer- 
tainly not justified in imprisoning a person for calling him the 
landlord of an hotel. In the case of Frendergast v. Compton 
(8 Carrington and Payne, 454), tried before Chief Justice 
Tindal in 1837, coarse conduct at table was given as sufficient 
reason for excluding a passenger from the cuddy or poop .cabin 
lor which he had paid his fare. This offending person had 
indeed conducted himself like the naughty boy of a nursery 
story. He helped himself to potatoes and broiled bonee with his- 
hands, and, as was gravely alleged in the plea, stretched out his 
hands and armB in front of people sitting at table by him. The 
judge laid down to the jury that “ conduct unbecoming e 
gentleman” on the plaintiff's part might have justified the captain 
in excluding him, but that in this case there was 0 no imputation 
of the want of gentlemanly principle.” Happily the judge thus 
made clear what he meant by the expression 44 conduct un- 
becoming a gentleman,” which is perhaps the vaguest in the 
English language. He referred, not to vulgar or ill-bred con- 
duct, but to discreditable conduct ; and the inference from his 
judgment is that a captain is not justified in dealing- despotically 
with an ill-bred passenger because his manners are offensive to- 
the othars. At first sight this may seem hal'd on people who 
have to sit at table with a fellow who is scarcely fit for the 
servants' hall ; but a little consideration will show that much more 
harm would be done if the law went to the other extreme, and if 
the captain was entitled to put under arrest or turn out of the 
cabin any one who addressed him in a way which he considered 
impertinent or whose manners he disapproved of. A certain 
amount of necessary power a captain has, no doubt, but not 
nearly so much as has been imprudently claimed. 

In a later case than those above mentioned — that of Aid worth, 
v. Stewart (4 Foster and Finlason, 957)— to which, strange to say. 
Sir Travers Twiss does not refer, Baron Channell laid down that a 
captain's authority over his paasougers was 44 based upon necessity, 
and was limited to the preservation of necessary discipline and the 
safety of the Bhip.” To justify arrest on the ground of mutiny, 

44 there must be some act calculated in the apprehension of a 
reasonable man to interfere with the safety of the ship or the due 
prosecution of the voyage.” This dictum, coupled with the others to 
which we have referred, seemB to show what a captain's authority 
over his passengers is with a dearness not often found in the English 
law. In time of danger he must be implicitly obeyed, and mayput in 
irons a passenger who deliberately disoboys him. For the preserva- 
tion of order among* the passengers under ordinary circumstances he 
has authority, but it is strictly limited. He may put a stop to 
marked misconduct, or may silence language which is likely to 
cause a mutiny ; but he must beware how he uses his power, and 
is not at all in the position of a colonel of a regiment or of the 
captain of a man-of-war. If he puts a passenger in irons or 
confines him to his cabin without really good cause, he renders 
himself personally liable to an action, and may have to pay very 
heavy damages. That his authority should be thus limiteaappeam 
perfectly reasonable. Were the captains of passenger ships 
rendered more despotic by legislative enactment, those who have 
to make long voyages, or those who go on yachting trips round 
the world, might find that the annoyance caused by an unpleasant 
messmate is small when compared with the misery which may be 
indicted by a tyrannical commander. 


ST. KATHARINE'S DAT AT ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 

r f the gradual, and during recent years rapid, jjecay of . local 
tradition, the honour in which tit. ffatyrino. Virgin and 

reSSibrnn* ^^he^iW^o^Sch 

authorities, as represented by the nhi q iriftttif Iatpecting Officer, 
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usually with the 44 nuisance-man,” has fallen on the 
ehudren of the nudkndoounties, and the voice of their song, as they 
were wont to go oh their 44 Katharine and Clement ” rounds, is heard 
no more in the land on dark days in the end of November. The 
kind old ladies whdtaever failed to set aside the basket of 44 red 
apples ” for the little petitioners are all gathered into family 
vaults, and only the learned in black-letter hagiology know or 
care that the 23rd and 25th of November— both in the Sarum Use 
Simple Feasts of the First Class, and marked by the Dominical 
Bed which the long tradition of vestries believes to bo the only 
orthodox colour for an altar-cloth — were kept in honour re- 
spectively of St. Clement and St. Katharine. Variations in the 
spelling of the name of the Alexandrian Martyr nre of very 
long standing; but the true tradition of the initial has been 
preserved in the familiar English 44 Kate.” The Missal gives 
" Oaiharina” ; the Sarum Calendar, we think, 4 ‘ Catherine ’’ ; 
and the printers of the English Prayer-Book any spelling 
which occurs to them at the time ; Mr. Blunt, in the Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer, restoring the ancient form. For 
the orthography of secular calendars we have turned in vain 
to several 44 Vox Stellarum’* authorities of a century since. 
44 Francis Moore, Physician,” was a loyal Hanoverian, and dis- 
placed the black-letter St. Katharine to make way for the red- 
letter notioe on Novembor 25th, 44 Duke of Gloucester born ” — the 
change of style notwithstanding, the Duke’s birthday having been 
on the 14th. It is due to the venerable Foundation which for 
nearly seven centuries and a half has preserved the name and 
memory of St. Katharine 44 near the Tower ” that it has at least 
maintained the traditional spelling, through all its vicissitudes of 
dignity, misfortune, and mismanagement, and has transmitted 
this inviolate to its assigns of the Dock Company. And it is pleas- 
ant to find that in the grotesque suburban exile of the Hospital 
among the Regent's Park villus the general decay of the national 
tradition of honour to its patron saint has been in Borne measure 
compensated by a special revival or commemoration, upon something 
like the ancient lines, of the mediaeval Chapter of St. Katharine. 
On St. Katharine’s Day in the present year a gathering of 
the members of tlio Foundation and its eleemosynaries was assem- 
bled in tbo singular group of buildings which express the ecclesi- 
astical ideas of the Georgian age, and did at any rate show to the 
nation and the world the spectacle of a Religious House com- 
pletely restored as regards its personal constitution, although the 
report of its proceedings may not bo read altogether with the 
gravity which would befit the record of a diguilied ecclesiastical 
function. Some little preparation of mind, and Home sense of 
custom acquired by repetition of experience, is wanted before one 
can fully realize the idea of the middle ages temperod by toa und 
cake. But it will all come in time, and the St. Katharine's experi- 
ment of this year may be improved as years go on. 

The central fact exhibited by the Regent’s Park gathering on St. 
Katharine's Day is one now Been for the first time Bince the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. The Chapter of St. Katharine’s waB present 
under the presidency of its clerical Master or Dean, and tho appro- 
priation oi its revenues under a royal dispensation by a layman in 
attendance on the Court was, in spite of the proscription of 
more than three centuries, shown to be a thing of the past. 
With the Master, who haB not os yet assumed, or been Authorized 
to assume, the Decanal style which by analogy should attach to 
his office, and who is described by the simple preGx of 
“ Reverend,” are said to have been assembled “ the resident 
Brothers and Sisters, the Extern Sisters, the Nurses of the Order 
of St. Katharine from the Westminster and other Hospitals,” und 
also “ some of the bedesmen and bedeswomen, with the hoys and 
girls of the St. Katharine’s School.” 44 A special service wub held 
in« the chapel at three o’clock ” ; while later in the afternoon and 
evening the numbers present at the service were augmented by 
several old scholars, and the tea and cake portion of the arrange- 
ments succeeded in the usual way. The old scholars, it is added, 
“have recently been formed into a guild, meeting at St. 
Katharine’s every month,” an institution which is in harmony 
with the ancient precedents of the foundation, hii associated 
guild of considerable importance having existed at the time when 
Katharine of Aragon was its patroness. The report from 
which we quote, and which appears to have been either con- 
tributed or inspired from an olficial source, is wound up by the 
instructive reflection that 44 such a gathering cannot fail . . . to 
increase a <eenae of gratitude in those who are recipients of the 
bounty which is dispensed to them by the favour of her Majesty, who 
is the patron of the Hospital ’’ — a sentence not exactly framed 
upon mediaeval models, but rather recalling to memory the 
genuine Hanoverian charity-sermon ring. This style was, no 
doubt, impressive in its time ; but in its present reference to the 
revenues and benefices of an ecclesiastical foundation in Royal 
patronage it is suggestive after a fashion which its writer may not 
nave contemplated. Her Majesty lias recently selected as 4 ( re- 
cipients of her bounty ” as patron of foundations of a character 
similar dr cognate to St. Katharine’s three gentlemen of acknow- 
ledged merit and attainments. It would Ls a curious, though 
scarcely a practicable, experiment to collect the newly appointed 
Deans of Westminster, Wells, and Carlisle, and, after causing them 
to sit in a row and regaling them with 44 a substantial tea,” to 
watch their countenances for traces of the 44 increased sense of 
gratitude” with which, we must suppose, they ought to be 
Illumined. The analogy is strictly accurate, since the Collegiate 
Ohjureh of St. Katharine near the Tower is Just as much and aa 
little a 44 charity ” as is the sister Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster. 


From the details given in this report of the existing member* 
and associates of St. Katharine's Hospital, it is evident, according 
to all the historical precedents, that new Rules and Orders, or, in 
modern language, a new scheme, have already been framed by the 
Lord Chancellor and are in force. The 44 Extern Sisters,” ana the 
44 Nurses of the Order of St. Katharine ” from the hospitals, are an 
addition to the old foundation, which consisted of the Master and 
resident Brothers and Sisters, with ten bedeswomen, and to the 
body as Augmented in 1829 by Lord Lyndhurst, when the bedosmen 
and the schools were introduced. Of the appointment of * 4 Extern 
Sisters,” as far as we are aware, no particulars have as yet been pub- 
licly mode known ; but the institution of 44 Hospital Nurses ” has been 
announced some time since. Both in their numoers and in the propor- 
tion which the emoluments paid, either directly to them or to the 
various hospitals on their benalf, boar to the value of the benefices 
of the Chapter, they seem exactly to represent the ten bedeswomen 
of the old Foundation ; and their recognition and payment appear 
to involve the existence of Orders issued by Lord Cairns. There 
is no historical necessity that such Orders should havo been en- 
rolled in Chancery, and up to a recon t date they had not been so 
enrolled. But it is matter for regret that their existence Bhould 
remain doubtful, and that, if they do exist, they should not be 
made public. The opinion formerly current in some portions of 
society, that the foundation was one of a private nature, has been 
repeatedly shown to be incorrect, and its public character has been 
proved by the evidence of a mass of State papers, while no attempt 
to provluce either Arguments or evidence on the opposite Bide haa 
ever been made. The Act of Parliament by which cathedrals and 
all the other collegiate foundations of the English Church have 
been re-arranged and reformed, contains an express provision for 
inquiry and reform in the case of foundations such ab St. 
Katharine’s, which is only not named because the reference was 
obvious, and because Reasons, well understood at the time, made 
reticence and delay dosirable ; but it is known that these reasons 
have ceased, by lapse of time, to exist. The patronage is now, 
according to ancient charters und usage, exorcised by the Sove- 
reign, vacante sede pf the true patroness, tho Queen Consort, or 
Queen Dowager ; and the administration of the Hospital, under 
oithor condition of patronage, has been carried on under Orders 
issued from time to time by tho Lord Chancellor. But the 
directions contained in tho Act above mentioned (3 & 4 Victoria, 
c, 113, s. 65) ore specific, and any Orders of the Lord Chancellor 
must have been framed in accordance with them. If, 44 on inquiry, 
the Endowments of such Hospitals appear to be capable, after satis- 
fying the objects of the Founder's Bounty, of affording a better 
Pro vision for the Cure of Souls in the Parishes with which they 
are connected,” 44 suggestions for effecting such provision” are to 
bo mado. 

As a sign of hope and promise for the futuro, the St. 
Katharine's Day Commemoration of the present year iB altogether 
welcome and encouraging. In its details it is plainly sus- 
ceptible of much improvement ; but thiB could scarcely be other- 
wise. It would not oe fair to judge tho wisest and most dignified 
of mortal men— not even the Lord Chancellor himself— by his 
utterances and movements at tho moment of his beginning to 
awake. A certain inconsequence and want of completeness and 
coherence is a natural accompaniment of the condition. And St. 
Katharine's Hospital is awaking at lost out of a long and heavy 
slumber. Its preparation for renewed activity under the 
changed circumstances of modern life must follow, though 
tho process may he slow. Much misapprehension exists 
as to the available revenues of the foundation, tho full 
rental of its estates being often assumed as its present in- 
come. But the old system of looses renewed on fines is long 
in working out, and the twentieth century may have begun before 
the whole of the St Katharine's estates have fallen into possession. 
Meanwhile, there is no reason in law or precedent to hinder the 
renewal of the old line of benefactors, 44 such as wero John, Duke 
of Exeter,” and the rest whose names are, or Boon will be, com- 
memorated in the bidding. of prayers by the Master and Brothers; 
and it is not too much to hope that, before the present decade bos 
expired, St. Katharine’s Day may witness a more stately cere- 
monial in a collegiate church more in keeping with the dignity of 
the ancient foundation thau its present pew-rented chapel, and 
even— why Bhould it not bo ? — more iu harmony with the traditions 
of its ancient name of 44 St. Katharine near the Tower ” than is 
possible among the terraces of the Regent’s Park. 


THfiOPHlLE GAUTIER’S CATS. 

I N a delightful book, called MSnagerie intime , Thdopbile 
Guutier haa given an account of his domestic pets, the list 
of which includes cate, dogs, chameleons, lizards, and magpies. 
The cats come first, and it is of their history that we propose to 

g ive ‘a brief skotch, which it is perhaps the more desirable to do 
ecause cats are, to our thinking, as a rule, grossly underrated as 
regards their moral qualities, and because no one ever appreciated 
these qualities better than did Thdophile Gautier. The little 
book opens with a characteristic statement: — 44 On a aouvont fait 
notre caricature : habilld & la turque, accroupi sur des cou&ains, 
entoure de chats dont la familiarity ne craint pa* de nous monter 
sur let dpaules et memo sur la tete. La caricature n’ost que 
l’exagyration de la verity j et nous devons avouer que nous avons 
eu de tout tempB pour let chats en particular, et pour lea aniroaux 
en gdnyral, une tendresse de brahmane ou de vieule fille.” After 

a 
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. this ire beer first of A dog whose' fcifetoty^as effddghV then H 
of the eat Ghiidebrand, “a eat of the romantic period,” and then 
of Madame-Thdopbile, a sandy catXvlth a white chest, with a;phtt 
hose, and with blue eyes. This cat ItVed in constant and affec- 
tionate companionship with Gautier, and apparently its life was 
.untroubled until one day Gautier took charge of a green .parrot 
belonging to a friend of his who was going abroad. Madarne- 
Thdophile, who had never seen a parrot, was surprised naturally 
enough at the first sight of the bird. She looked at the parrot 
with an air of deep meditation, collecting all the ideas of natural 
history that she had picked up on the roofs, in the courtyard, and 
in the garden. Her thoughts were divined in the changing lights 
and expressions of her eyes, and it was not difficult to see that 
•he came to the conclusion “ This is certainly a green chicken.” 
Having come to this conclusion, she went to crouch in a corner, 
and there thought over the chance of a delicate feast thus put 
before her, until “de petite frissons lui cour&ient sur lViehine, 
comme & un gourmet qui va so mettre & table devant une 
poularde trufftie. . . . Ge mets exotique chatouillait sa sen- 
suality.” By this time the parrot was well aware of the danger 
threatening it In a moment the cat leapt from t the floor upon 
the parrots perch, on which the parrot cried with a deep and 



roi,” after which Gautier saw clearly in tho cat's face the thought, 
“ Go n'est pas un oiseau ; e’est un monsieur ; il parle 1 ” Then the 
parrot broke out into triumphant song, and the cat, after casting a 
look of interrogation at her master, with the reply to which she 
was not satisfied, hid herself under the bed, where she remained 
for the rest of the day. “People,” says Thdophile Gautier, “ who 
have not been in the habit of living in company with animals, 
and who, like Descartes, regard them os mere automata, will 
of course think that this story of what passed between the 
bird and the cat is embroidered by my imagination. What X 
have done is really only to translate their notions into man's 
language. Next day Madame-Thdopliile, having collected her 
courage, made another attack, which was repulsed in the Bame 
way. After this she gave it up, and took it for granted that 
the bird was really a human being.” Madame-ThCophile was dis- 
tinguished, besides her encounter with the parrot, which has 
beeu more or less paralleled within our own experience, by <an 
inordinate love of perfumes, and by a decided liking for nmsic, 
which, however, changed to dislike when the notes of the highest 
register were sung. When the “ la d’en haut ” was given she 
invariably tried to shut the singer's mouth with her paw. Wo 
have lately observed the Bame peculiarity in a sheep-dog, which, 
habitually of excellent temper, always became irritated to an 
almost dangerous point if high notes, without any reference to the 
quality of tone, were continuously sounded. 

The reign of Madame-Thdophilo was succeeded by that of Don 
Pierrot de Navarre, a white oat, whose personal affection was as 
marked as, we believe, that of all cats that are properly treated is 
apt to be. In writing of Don Pierrot. ThGophile Gautier takes 
occasion to make some admirable remarks upon the cat’s nature in 
general : — “ OonauGrir l’amitiy d’un chat ost chose difficile. O'eat 
une bdte philosopnique, rangde, tranquilly tenant a sea habitudes, 
amie de l r ordre et do la propretd, et qui ne place pas ses affections 
4 l'dtourdie : il veut bien 6tre votre ami, si vous en dtes digno, mais 
non pas votre esclave. Dans ea tendresso il garde son fibre arbitre, 
et il ne fora pus pour vous ce qu’il juge ddraisonnable ; mais une 
fois qu’il a'qat aonnd 4 vous, quelle confi&nce absolue, quelle 
fidelity d'ailection ! ‘ . . . Quelquofois, pOBd devant vous, il vous 
regarde avec dhs yeux si fondus, si moelleux, si caressants et si 
humains, quon en est presque efl'rayl; car il ost* impossible de 
supposer quo la pensde en soit abaente.” All people who have 
really studied the ways of cats will surely recognize the truth as 
wdll as the charming style of this description. The differCnco 
between them and dogs lies greatly in the fact that they will 
become your friend willingly enough, but never your slave. They 
reserve for great occasions the tokens of fidelity which dogs are 
willing to lavish at everv moment. We know more than one 
instance of a cat, ordinarily constant to its own habits of comfort, 
breaking through its self-made rules to sit outside the door of an 
invalid, as if waitiug for news. 

Don Pierrot de Navarre had a companion called SCraphita, after 
Balcoc’s story, ‘whose whiteness more than rivalled his own. 
Sdraphita had “ un caractdre reveur et conlemplatif.” She used to 
Bit for hours immovably on a cushion, seething to watch sights that 
it was not given to human eyes to see. She appreciated caresses, 
but was extremely reserved and discriminating m returning them. 
She had a marked taste for luxurious sunounaings, and was very 
particular over her toilet. She, like Madame-Thdophile-^-and so 
mr as we know unlike most cats— delighted in perfumes and 
essences, “ et, si on l'eftt laissd faire, elle se ffit volontiers mis de 
la poudre de rfc.” The white cats were supplemented by a troop 
of white rats, with Which they lived on the most friendly 
terms. Don Pierrot de Navarre was especially fond of the 
r4ts, and would sit by their cage and watch them for 
Jioura together. When by chance the door of the room in 
whioh they were kept was shut, he would scratch and “ znieow ” 
until it was opened. Sdraphita, with her fine taste in perfumes, 
was less pleased with the rats, but never threatened or did them 
any harm; The rats, we are told in passing, came to a curious but 
possibly not unhappy end. On one thunderous day they were put 
into a tunnel in the garden to save them from the heat which 


themed to oppress them, and the first violent stroke of lightning 
killed them all in their cage.' M Ijea fils de fer die leue esgeavaient 
Wns doute attirC et oonauit le fluide dlectrique. «Ainsi mou- 
rartmt, tout ensemble, corn rue ils avaient vdou, lea treote-dsux 
rats de NorvCge— mort enviable, raremdnt aooordde par le 
destin ! ” 

To the dynastic blanche there succeeded a dynastic noire. 
Don Pierrot de Navarre’s unlucky habit of staying out all night 
brought on a kind of consumption, the course of which he sup- 
ported admirably. “ Iiien de plus touch&nt qu’un animal uialhde ; 
il subit la souffrance avec une resignation si douce et si triste f ! ” 
Everything was done for him that could be done; a doctor camo 
and listened to his breathing, and prescribed asses’ milk for him ; 
hut it was too late. Just before his death, which is described in/ 
moving terms, “ il nous jets un regArd qui demAndait secours 
i avec une supplication intense ; ce regard sembloit dire, ‘ Aliens, 
sauve-tnoi, toi qui es un homine.’” Two or three years 
later Sdmpkita died, but there was left a family of three 
black cats. “Explique qui voudra co myst^re,” says Gautier. 
Of these Enjolras, the handsomest, was conscious of his own 
majesty, and was, indeed, somewhat given to posing. He true 
also very greedy, and grew to huge dimensions, which led to his 
being shaved, in imitation of a shaved poodle. Gavroche, the 
second black cat, had an “ expression fut£e et narquoise,” as if to 
do justice to his name. He was of a buffoon-like nature, and was 
too apt to seek his diversions with tho street cats, forgetting the 
dignity he inherited from Don Pierrot de Navarre. But a redeem- 
ing trait in his character was his charity to stray starving cats 
that he brought in to share his meals — a trait which most ob- 
servers of cat fife will be able to match from their own experi- 
ence. “ Lea pauvres hferes,” as Gautier with admirable gravity 
calls them, used under Gavroche’B auspices to snatch a fearful joy 
from the furtive feast, which they dreaded very moment might lie 
interrupted by the sweep of an intolerant housemaid’s broom, and 
they did more credit by their appearance and manners to Gavrocho’s 
heart than to his bead. Eponine was the most delicato and 
refined' of the three black cats, and in some ways the most human, 
yhe had a tine manner of doing the honours of the houso to 
visitors who were waiting to see Gautier ; she used tc 
sit up at tAblo at dinner-time, and, in spite of her fondness for 
fish, she would always consent to eat her soup first if one said to 
her, “ Mademoiselle, une personne qui n’n pas faim pour la soupe 
ne doit pas avoir faim pour le poisson.” She always know when 
there was tor be company at dinner, and, nnless she recognized 
some or one of the guests, she withdrew on those occasions to the 
vantage ground of a footstool. Enjolras and Gavroche came to 
unhappy ends ; but Eponine was still living, with one companion, 
an Angora, when Tlieophile Gautier wrote her history. He breaks 
off bis history with the remark that ho is afraid of tiring his 
readers, since “ lea histoires de chats sont moins aympAthiques 
que les histoires de chions.” Of his dogs also he has left a charm- 
ing record, of which we may have something to say on a future 
occasion. 


TIPS CATTLE SHOW. 

T IIE Cattle Show at the Agricultural Hall this week has been ono 
of the most successful ever bold there. The animals exhibited 
arc remarkable for a high average of excellence, and the attendance 
has also been very large. As the Show at Birmingham the week 
before was likewise very successful, the fact is doubly satisfactory. 
The long-continued agricultural depression would have led one to 
expect rather a falling-off in these Shows. When rents are falling 
all over the United Kingdom, when so many farms are vacant, and 
when farmers generally find it so hard to hold their own, we 
should not have been surprised if there were little heart left for 
improvement. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that the desire 
for improvement is not only as strong as ever, but apparently even 
stronger. The money prizes offered amounted to 2,480/., while 
plates, medals, and cups raised tho aggregate value to nearly 
3,500/. We have here evidence that the support afforded to the 
Club is not falling off. Moreover, the cattle entries numbered 
23^-an increase of 31 over last year, though nearly the same os in 
187$. The pens of sheep numbered 180 against 138 last year, And 
150 in 1879, and the pens of pigs were 85, against &2 last year, 
and 50 in 1879. These figures are certainly in remarkable contrast 
with all we hear of agricultural depression. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that we must not infer from this continued support and from 
the increased number of animals exhibited that the depression 
is drawing to a close. It is true, of course, that the depres- 
sion has not been as great in battle-farming as in tillage. 1 It 
has its origin in continued wet Beasons, and rain is much more 
injurious to grain than to grass or roots. But even for grass 
and roots there may be too nluch rain. And, besides, an incessant 
downpour overcharges the earth with moisture, and produces 
disease in both cattle and sheep. Even, therefore, in cattle-farming 
the past few years have not' been prosperous, as, indeed, the j 
abatement of rent voluntarily made by landlords all over the country 
and the agitation for a change in the Land-laws sufficiently 
prove. But the most conclusive evidence that we must not infer 
too' much from the Success of the Show at the Agricultural Hall 
this week is afforded by the increased exhibition of sheep. The 
Agricultural Bet urns published last August tell us that the number 
of sheep in the United Kingdom has fallen away by nearly two 
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dAiHjjflpSiSa compared with last year, and by nearly four millions 
At compared with 1 879. It is trfte that the whole decease in 
Jjfaep is sot dead Joes, though probably the larger part of it is. 


The decrease is 
charged the soil wit 


due to the wet weather of 1879. w bieh over- 
moisture and produced the diseases from 
hundred# of thousands of sheep died. This year, again, as 
our readers will remember, the spring was dry and cold, and July 
was intensely hot. The postures iu conaoqueuce became parched up, 
and the farmers, for wnnt of “ keep,” were obliged to sell their sheep 
before they were properly prepared for market— that is to say, to 
sell them at a loss in price. Yet, in spite of this depression in uheep- 
fauning, we have the remarkable fact stated above, that the pens 
of sheep exhibited this week at the Agricultural Hall are forty-two 
more than last year, or an increase of over twenty per cent. TUo 
truth, no doubt, is that the preparing of cattle for exhibition is too 
costly for the ordinary farmer. The animal, in the first place, must 
be of pure breed, or it has 110 chance of gaining a prize, and 
all the labour and money expended upon it will bit thrown 

- „ .....I ...... r..,.... 


can fanners Are able to buy the best breeds of this country', and 
so to improve their own ; and the construction of railways 
all over the United States, with the application of steam to 
navigation, enables the American farmers to compote with our 
own in the English market. We will not enter into the dispute! 
as to whether American beef is equal to our own; but it is an 
undoubted fact that American beef is largely consumed in this 
country, and is often sold as prime Scotch without detection. Our 
English farmers, therefore, cannot hope to maintain the command 
of the home market by merely improving tho breed of their cattle, 
and unfortunately t ho great mass of farmers have nut followed the 
pioneers of cattle- fur uing even in this direction. Probably tho 
cost of a prime breed has deterred them ; but there have also boon 
a want ol skill and a slowness in appreciating the changes which 
nro taking place arouud them, which have kept English cattle- 
fa rmi tig in the background, and have thus enablod Americans to 
compete blimps. fully with them at home. 

In spite, then, of the gratifying success of tho Cattle Show this 


away. Further, it requires special care and special feeding from i year, we cannot regard the prospects of cattle-fanning in this 
its very birth; while the risk of dir ease is consul crabb*. The country ns satisfactory. ear after y oar land is being turnod from 
ordinary farmer cannot devote his time to tho labour thus involved, tillage into pasturage, but still, as wo have already observed, the 
nor can ho risk the loss should the uuiiual happen to die. Con- ; number of sheep actually decreases, being now less than in any 

1„ .1 »~— ■ 1 r 4 year since the Agricultural Returns first began to be kept, and the 

number of cattle do not increnso us we should expect. At the 
same time the population is growing rapidly. Wealth is Accumu- 


sequently the business has fallen into the hands cither of amateurs 
rich enough to disregard the co»t, or of professional breeders 
who make a (special study of this branch of agriculture. Even 
the average excellence of tho .Show this year con I inns what 
we say. The “ ugly brutes ’’ which never hud a claim to a place 
.in the Show, except such as was afforded by excessive fat, 
and on whose absence this year we are congratulated by the 
newspapers, were evidence that ordinary furuurs not. only felt 
an interest in the Shows, but wero anxious to take purl iu 
them themselves, when they possessed an animal exceptional 
in any rouped. Bpt now the ordinary farmers have with- 
drawn altogether from the contest, ami have left it to tbuso who 
make it, as we have said, a special business. Still the success of 
the Show is not without fcignili**unce. It proves that tho leaders 
of British agriculture are not discouraged either by the long suc- 
cession of had seasons or by the fierceness of lorcign competition, 
and that, ihoy retain their faith in improvement. This in itself is 
an important symptom, gi ring grounds for tho belief that things 
are not quite so had as they aie sometimes made out to be. The suc- 
cession of bad seasons has, no doubt, been \ory long, and Inis 
caused excessively heavy losses ; but it was preceded by a long 
term of prosperity. In any case, the existence of a hopeiul spirit 
amongst the leading agriculturists of tho country is a fact of no 
inconsiderable significance. We remarked hist year upon tho suc- 
cess of the Scotch cuttle, aud this year the success is still more 
remarkable ; in fact, the prizes for the best male and tho best 
femalo animal exhibited, as also the one hundred guinea champion 
plate for the best animal of the Show, were curried oil* by n Scotch 
Steer and a Scotch heifer. Last year the excellent show of Scotch 
beasts was attributed to tho good seasons with which Scotland 
had been favoured lor two years running ; but t his year tho weather 
has been exceedingly bad in Scotland, and the result therefore 1 
cannot be attributed to that cause. ! 

One other feature of the Show lends weight to the observations 
we made Inst year upon the revolution which cattle-farming is ! 
undergoing in this country. The two animals juai roforred to, ! 
which wero declared the best in the Show, were bareh two years 
and eight months old. The heifer weighed ncai ly 17J cwt., and j 
the steer very nearly 16 cwt. Tho early* aud extraordinary de- 
velopment thus attained is a marvellous instance of the power of ! 
selection, flow much form bought, judgment, and skill must 
have been applied generation alter generation in selecting parents 
boforea progeny could have been produced possessing this wonder- 
ful aptitude to yield meat at so early an age. From the special 
point of view, however, which wo are here taking of tho Show, 
the significance of this early development is iu tho evidence 
it affords of tho desire to produce meat juicier and less fat 
than formerly in a shorter space of lime. A few years ago 
animals were not deemed worthy of a prize until they had at- 
tained a mature ago and become monsters of fatness ; but now 
only young animals aru allowed to be exhibited at all, and the 
great effort is to produce them us young us possible. Tartly 
this is the result of more scientific knowledge of dietary, and 
partly it is due to the changed taste of the public. AVlieii men 
lived largely in the open air, indulg* d in violent exorcises, 
or wero employed in out-of-door occupation, they could digest 
almost any mud of meat ; but to dwellers in towns— and the 
population of this country now practically consists of dwellers in 
towns — it is essential Unit meat should bo juicy without being 
teo fat. Lastly, no doubt, tho effort is inspired by a desire to 
lessen the cost of producing meat. The longer an animal has to 
be fed the costlier of course it is, and therefore every abridg- 
ment of tho period of rearing and feeding choapens the pro- 
duction of meat. Of Into years the efforts of the leaders of 
English agriculture have been directed mainly to tho selec- 
tion of breeds which will put on flesh while they are yet 
young, and, as we see from the instances just cited, with wonder- 
nil success. No doubt it was hoped that in this way the English 
formers would be able to retain their command of tho horns 
market, but the hope has not been realized. Nations nowadays 
are so closely connected with one another, and the accumuta- 
tbn of wlalth in new communities, especially in the United 
States, is so rapid, that the improvements made in any one 
etiuatgjr soon become the common property of all. Thus Amari- 
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luting in an unprecedented manner, and tho standard of living is 
steadily rising. The demand for moat, is, therefore, increasing 
y^ur by year ; and yet, as we have Bitid, the home supply does not 
increase. Making every allowance that may be necessary for cattlo 
plague, for uulavourable seasons, aud for any other causes the 
reader may choose to assign, it. is yet unsatisfactory to find that 
our farmers have not been able to meet in a fuller manner this 
steadily growing demuqd. 'The farmers of the United States have im- 
ported English breeds and have improved their own breeds thereby, 
aud are now competing with ua iu our own markets. Kvon our 
colonists iu Australia and the farmers of the River Plate aro 
preparing to compete actively. All this, of course, is satisfactory 
from the point of view of the consumer; but it is unsatisfaetory 
irom tlio point of view of tho home producer, and it is unsatisfactory 
from tlio point of view of the economist. Wherever there is neglect 
to develop to the utmost, the wealth-producing capacity of the soil, 
there is a waste of the resources of the country, and therefore a 
Iosb of wealth. We cannot doubt that the soil of this country 
could produce a much larger supply of animal food if proper skill 
were devoted to the business. Our farmers, howovor, taken alto- 
thor, do not possess the requisite skill ; and meritorious, therefore, 
as are the cllorts of tho exhibitors at cattle shows, it is clear that 
those efforts are not sufficient to keep the business ahead of foreign 
competition. Leaving political questions entirely apart, it would 
be worth the while of the Royal Agricultural Society to inquire 
into tho causes of this Btutu ol‘ things, and into the remedies 
which ought to bo applied. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TIMES OF T1IE J-TJfcsT FKEXCI1 EMIT1IE.* 

rnilK interest attaching to tho letters of Muio. do IWiuusat is 
i not comparable to that which attached to her Memoirs, Thoy 1 
me very good letteift for a wife to have written to a husband, but 
they aie only good in the sense that thoy ex press in woll-choson 
lungusgo tho feelings of an affectionate wife and a sensible woman. 
To say in forms as varied as possible how dull she is without 
him, to inquire with sincere interest after his colds, and to toll him 
whom she lias been seeing, who has been pleasant or woll-dressed, 
and who has been the reverse, is the propor duty of a wife when 
writing to a husband at a distance. This duty Mine. de Kemusat 
zealously fulfilled, aud what she wrote she wrote well. Tho 
letters of Mrue. de Sovignd were her favourite study, and she 
zealously strove to emulate, or perhaps imitate, the beBt ol 
models, SSiio was ulwayR and consciously improving herself ; 
rending hard at the best books, reserving difficulties for the 
cnlightoning conversation of her husband, and taking infinite 
trouble to keep herself far enough ahead of her clever eldest son, 
so os to be able to educate him while he was a bov. She was 
devotedly attached when she was attached at all, and ner affection 
lor Jusdphino almost rivalled her nffectfon for the different 
members of her own circle. Of a pure and high character, she 
disapproved much that went on around her at tho Court of 
Napoleon, but she was too much accustomed and too suited 
to the atmosphere of a Court not to take the world as she 
found it, and she played the part not so much of a critic 
as of an amused and humorous outsider. In her Memoirs 
she gave full play to her fun, her power of quiet appreci- 
ation, her love of a good story, and her interest w the gossip 

* A Selection from the Letters of Mme . de RAmusat to her Husband and 
Son, from 1804 to *813. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoer and Mr. 
John Lillie. London ; Sampson Low & Co. z88x. 

Memoir « of Count Miot de Melito . Edited by General Fleischmon. From 
the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. London 1 Samp son 
Low & Co. i88r. 

The Marriages of the Bonaparte** By the Hon. D. A* Bingham. London : 
Longman*. 188 1. 
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of the day. When writing to her husband she had too 
much respect for herself and for him to be gossiping, witty, 
or amusing. There is, therefore, very little to be found in 
this selection from her letters which can be called a contri- 
bution to the history of her times. If they offer any contri- 
bution of the kind, they do so chiefly by giving one more proof 
that high-minded women are to be found in every age and in every 
form of society ; and that in the Court of Napoleon, which, as a 
whole, seems such a dismal mixture of mock grandeur, frivolity, 
and petty tyranny, a highly educated, pure, allectionate, and reli- 
gious woman could find a natural and not unsuitable place. 

Very much the same impression is produced by another work 
referring to the times of the First Empire. The translators of the 
letters of Mme. de Rdmusat have, almost at the same time, placed 
before the English public a translation of the ponderous Memoirs 
of Count Miot de Melito; and they have executed both tasks with 
an intelligence, an oaso, and an accuracy which, if a few obvious 
errors hod been corrected, would leave little or nothing to be 
desirod. Count Miot de Melito, as a man, singularly resembled 
what Mme.de Rdmusat was as a woman. He, too, lived in Court 
circles— first in tho Court of Napoleon, and then in that of Joseph; 
shared their splendours and miseries; strove to do his duty; 
mourned, in a gentle, high-mindod way, over much that be hAd 
to witness ; strove to be just, moderate, liberal, and generous ; lost 
rather than made money by success: was faithful in adversity; 
and loved strongly where be loved. What Josephine was to 
Mme. de Rdmusat, Joseph was to Count Miot ae Melito, the 
object of friendly regard, of unceasing interest and devotion. Both 
set out with a passionate admiration for Napoleon, both came to 
see that he was rushing over a precipice, and both were alienated 
by the tyranny and neglect with which the great man treated the 
lesser persons to whom they were specially attached. Mme. de 
Rdmusat was much the cleverer of the two. She Imd sparkle and 
grace, while Count Miot de Melito seldom rises above common 
sense and the ease and dignity of an instructed man accust omed to 

f ood society. But in tone, in justness of thought, in the desire to 
o at their best in all circumstances, and in aflectionateness, they 
are one. 

Count Miot de Melito was born in 1762, and at the earliest pos- 
sible age began his official life. He was the son of a chief clerk 
in the War Office, and was pushed into and on in the hereditary 
calling. In 1788, when he was twenty-six, he was appointed 
Commissary of War, and wbb sent to one of the military divisions 
which had been recently established. Ilis position enabled him to 
observe and record the numerous symptoms of discontent in the 
French army before tho Revolution broke out. He found soldiers 
and officers keenly interested in political questions, and complain- 
ing of mismanagement which they found vexatious. M. Miot, ns 
he then was, had duties to perform which kept him at Versailles 
during the months in which the first Beenes of the grout drama of 
the Revolution were played out. Some of these Beenes ho describes 
with spirit, but has little to add to what is already known to the 
readers of history, lie looked at passing events with the eyes of 
a cautious high-minded official, with a loaning ngniuBt the Court, 
and a hope that better times would some day come, but serving 
every Government with punctilious fidelity. For threo years after 
the Court was brought to Paris he stayed in tho War Office, ascend- 
ing in the regular course of professional promotion; but in 1793 
he changed into the Ministry of Foreign A flairs, and continued in 
that department until 1799. When he entered the Foreign Office 
his temporary chief was au intimate frieud of Danton and of 
several of the revolutionary chiefs who were crushed by 
Robespierre. The triumph of Robespierre brought M. Miot a new 
chief, who never troubled himself with any of the business of the 
department, Spent his time botween billiards and backing up every 
decree of blood and terror, and at last told his trembling sub- 
ordinate that be was to be arrested the next day. That day was 
the oth of Thermidor. Robespierre fell, and M. Miot was saved. 
Again he had to work under new masters, and again ho was pro- 
moted, being appointed early in 1795 to the post of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Florence. The brilliant victories of Napoleon in 1796 
placed Tuscany at the mercy of France, and M. Miot aid the best he 
could to prevent the Directory from overturning the old Govern- 
ments in Italy and substituting Republics. He even sought an 
interview with Bonaparte, and tried in vain to convert the young 
hero to his projects. Although he failed, he did not incur the 
displeasure of his superiors, and was made towards the end of 
1796 Ambassador at Turin. On his way he was ordered to touch 
at Corsica and endeavour to establish something like order in that 
distracted island. This visit is principally remarkable because 
during it he saw at Ajaccio for the first time Joseph Bonaparte, 
with whose fortunes his own were at a later period so intimately 
associated. “His mild and refined countenance, says Couut Miot de 
Melito, u affable manners and polished language prepossessed me in 
hie favour, and I date from this first meeting the sincere affection I 
have ever entertained for him/ During his short stay at Turin he 
further cultivated his friendly relations with the Bonapartes, for 
he made an expedition to tbe Lago Mnggiore with the General 
and Josdphine, and Joaeph paid him a visit, during which he and 
the author congratulated each other on not having to stay in Italy 
and witness the violent revolution which the Directory was pro- 
posing to the Italians. During Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt M. 
Miot wee looked on with some disfhvour on aooount of his known 
intimacy with the Bonapartes, and all that was done for him was 
to send him in a very vague oapaeity as an attendant in Holland 
ou one of hia old Foreign Office chiefs. It was when in Holland 


that he heard of the return of Bonaparte and of the Coup Mot 
of November 1799. His friends having triumphed, M. Miot pro** 
fited by their success and was appoint#! Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of War. Subsequently he was mjtde a member of the 
Tribunate and then a Councillor of State under the Consulate. He 
served for six years in various capacities under Napoleon, until at 
the beginning of 1806 he was told to join Prince Joseph at Naplee. 
Thonceforward he served the King of Naples and the King of 
Spain, not Bonaparte himself, took his share in the quarrels of tike 
brothers, and was always for Joseph and against Napoleon. During 
the years which passed after Napoleon had been made First 
Consul and the creation of the new kingdom of Naples, the atti* 
tude of M. Miot to Napoleon had been that of a fairly honourable 
and self-respecting man. He found himself very much ordered 
about, sent off here and there, told one day to act as a temporary 
dictator in Corsica, and another day to act ab an extraorainary 
police inspector in the North of France. He had to concur in 
many things of which he very faintly approved, and he had the 

S ain of witnessing many quarrels in wmch the weak yftnity of 
osepli came in conflict with the violence and domineering of his 
brother. But he could honestly persuade himself that the supre- 
macy of Napoleon was not only inevitable, but beneficial ; that the 
Empire was the nearest approach to orderly government which 
was then possible ; and that Napoleon justified the adhesion of 
his followers, not only by his military genius, but by his varied 
ability in civil affairs, his spirit of compromise which led him to 
make peace with the Church and the aristocracy, and by the 
ession of fascinating qualities, to the influence of which M. 


Miot owns that he himself was fully alive. 

Joseph wob created King of Naples in April 1806, and on May 13 
made his solemn entry into the capital. “ He was cheered by 
thousands of voices, and received everywhere with the real or 
simulated gladness that is never wanting on such occasions/ 
Unfor Innately, the new reign was clouded by the English occu- 
pation of -Capri, which closed tlie sea to the King, and entirely 
prevented him from carrying out tho instructions of Napoleon to 
signalize his career as a sovereign by the conquest of Sicily. It 
was, however, only in a very limited sense that he could be 
called a sovereign. Massena was in command of the army, 
and a French Minister of Police directed the internal ad- 
ministration. Both conceived themselves to hold their offices 
directly from Napoleon and to be answerable to him, and 
during tlie absence of Joseph in Calabria, MassenA and the 
Minister of Police put to death an influential Neapolitan 
who had been tried and acquitted by court-martial. They never 
thought of referring to the nominal ~Kiug; and, although Joaeph 
expressed his extreme* displeasure to his own little circle, he could 
do nothing publicly but acquiesce, lie tried Lo govern as far as 
ho was allowed. lie hod a Council of 8tnte and a Ministry, in 
which M. Miot figured as Minister of tho Interior. Joseph was 
sincerely anxious to conciliate the Neapolitans, and appointed as 
many respectable Neapolitans to places in the Government and the 
household as he could find room for ; but nothing could allay the 
jealousy felt towards the French officials; and the extraordinary 
cruelties of Massena and the Minister of Police in Calabria — of 
which Joseph, as usual, disapproved, and which, as usual, he 
countenanced under compulsion — rapidly alienated tho feelings of, 
tho people. The new Government had no money ; and, in order 
lo exist, had at once to pillage the monasteries. M. Miot wished 
lor more radical measures than the King would sanction. He 
advised the total suppression of the monasteries and the exclusion 
of the monks from teaching. Tho King, under orders from Paris, 
took a different view. Being at peace with the Church, Napoleon 
ordered that the monasteries should be only pillaged as far as was 
necessary ; and, looking on the spread of popular and liberal ideas 
as dangerous to the State, he wished to leave education in the 
hands of tho clergy. Massena had left, and the King made the 
Minister of Police also Minister of War, and the next day 
wished to dismiss him in disgrace. M. Miot disliked the man, 
but remonstrated Against such a demonstration of sudden caprice, 
and Joseph gave way. By the middle of 1807 things had got 
into a better state. The peace of Tilsit had confirmed the power 
of Napoleon to an extent which made the Neapolitans think 
that they had nothing to do but to acquiesce in the Government 
which he had set up for them ; and Joseph and Af. Miot, who were 
both men of cultivated tastes, had leisure to patronise art, promote 
harmony, and make roads.. They witnessed together with calm 
curiosity the annual festival or miracle of St. Januariua in 
September, and ns the Emperor had ordered a considerable sum to 
he sent monthly from Paris in aid of the Neapolitan Treasuiy, they 
were happy, confident, and useful. For something like aix months 
the King and his Minister might seem to themselves as if they had 
got something worth having out of tbe high positions accorded them. 
But all of a sudden their bright Bky was overclouded. To be 
forgotten by Napoleon was something like happiness, and to be 
remembered by him was misery. At the end of 1807 Joaeph was 
told to come to Venice, and then he found that hia brother had been 
thinking of him, and was going to make him King of Spain. 
A little time was left to the friends to pack up, and then they 
bade adieu to their humble home, and exchanged the harmleasneea 
and quiet of monarchy at Naples for the misery and degradation of 
monarchy in Spain. 

It was in July 1808 that the new King entered Spqin, and it 
was in June 1813 that he was finally drivon across the frontier by 
the victorious army of Wellington. Thus Joseph 1 isd dlrtoct 
exactly five yearn of sovereignty in Spain. Thera was scarcely a 
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momnt to these five years in which his position was endurable. 
M. Miot. had been made Coant Miot de Melito by Joseph just 
before he quitted Naples, and the title bad been .confirmed by 
Napoleon. In Spain the new Count was chief of the Royal 
Household, and was' officially as well as personally on terms of 
the greatest intimacy with the King. From the outset, Count 
Miot de Melito saw that there was a very great difference between 
Joseph's position in Naples and Joseph's position in Spain. At 
N|fies it was possible that he Bhould at least seem to be a king, 
do some good, and give play to his natural kindness. There was 
DO such possibility in Spain, for Spain during tho whole of his 
reign was the theatre of war. The war had to be carried on 
by generals, and there wns no room for a civilian brother of 
Napoleon in the practical conduct of odministmtion. Then, as 
Napoleon was continually obliged to fight in Spain, and could only 
hold what he held by superiority of arms, ho treated Spain ns 
bis by right of conquest. It wns entirely a matter of policy and 
prudence wliat part of Spain he should leave to Joseph, and what 
part he should annex to France. Joseph was not, therefore, King 
of Spain in the sense in which Spaniards understood the term. 
He was merely a sort of prefect in districts which the conqueror 
assigned to him. This, he himself felt, was not to bo king, and 
yet be held this humiliating kingship for tivo years. Count Miot 
ae Melito was present at several of tho most important scenes of 
Spanish history in these years. lie wns present when the junction 
of the French forces forced Wellington to retreat into Portugal 
after the brilliant success of Salamanca, lie was among the 
fugitives who hurried towards France after the disaster of Vittoriu. 
He is always accurate, and often lively, in his descriptions, and he 
has, therefore, much to say of events in Spain that is worth read- 
ing. But he has little that is new. What he describes has been 
already described by many others. It is in his study of Joseph, 
of Joseph's character, of hiB goodness and his weakness, that ho 
has most that is new to tell, fie was constantly advising, urging, 
begging Joseph to give up his miserable dignity and resign. lie 
sometimes seemed almost to have succeeded, but in the end Joseph 
always* went on. As early as November 180S, he did hi* best to 
get Joseph to resign when the Emperor, during his short stay in 
Spain, entirely superseded the King, mid announced his intentions 
with regard to Spain as if he had been speaking of & country with 
which Joseph had nothing to do. Again, in tho beginning of 
1810, he strongly urged Joseph to resign on tho receipt ot an 
Imperial decree in which Napoleon showed that he had 
made up his mind that Spain must be dismembered. 
At the end of 1810 Napoleon sent to Joseph the extraordi- 
nary suggestion that Joseph should treat with the Cortes 
assembled under English protection at Cadiz, and should offer, 
if the Cortos would accept him as King, to regard it as tho 
proper representative body of the nation, Napoleon offering, if this 
could be arranged, to allow tho provinces north of tho Ebro to bo 
restored to Bp&in. 'i’lio French Minister was directed to support 
this suggestion orally, but to put nothing in writing, so that tho 
Emperor might bo lreo to throw Joseph over at anytime. This 
time Joseph was so mortified that ho broke into tho most violent 
invective against the Emperor, not in private, ns usual, but before 
ft group of persons, many of whom were very insincere in the sup- 
port they gave him. Count Miot do Melito was extremely dis- 
tressed at the King's want of self-command ; hut was all the more 
urgent privately in advising him to resign or to seek an inton iow 
with Napoleon, and gel a positive assurance that if he staged his 
miserable position should he improved. Tho King again tempo- 
rised; but in the spring ol' iSuho made up his mind to go to 
Paris, and was accompanied by tho Count. Joseph nominally went 
to attend the baptism of the King of Rome, and did all in his 
bower to turn the opportunity of seeing liis brother to account. 
But Napoleon kept him at arm's length, v uuld scarcely see him, 
and made no concessions beyond that of paying a month's subsidy 
in advance. lie bud too just an estimate of Joseph to believe iu 
his threats of resignation. Joseph drank the last dregs of tho cup 
of humiliation, and decided to go back to Spain. As the Count 
aays, " A desire to escuno from the restraints imposed on him at 
Paris, the charm which, notwithstanding the most painful expe- 
rience, still lingered in the merest shadow of supreme power, and, 
more than all, perhaps a love affair at Madrid, which attracted him 
to the capital, led him, in opposition to the counsels of his most 
devoted mends, to decide on returning to the Peninsula." Among 
those devoted friends was Count Miot de Melito, And yet the 
Count, though strongly tempted to stay in France, generously 
listened to the promptings of gratitude and affection and returned 
to Spain with the King. lie was with him till his full, returned 
to Paris with him, and was faithful to him even in the 
extreme of his degradation, when Joseph was no longer called 
King of Spain but King Joseph, and was only allowed to go to the 
theatre under the surveillance of the police. After the occupation* 
of Paris by the Allies the Count was asked to obtain a passport 
for Joseph to leave France, and this was obtained ; but the condi- 
tion was inserted in the passport that Joseph was not to re-enter 
France without permission. This Josoph considered so derogatory 
to bis dignity that he quarrelled for tho moment with his faithful 
friend for accepting such a document. Even during the Hundred 
Days Count Miot de Melito was at first received with coldness by 
Joseph, but before Waterloo put an end to Joseph's new grandeur 
the old intimacy was revived. It stood the test of time and exile ; 
and ten years kter the Count, who had retired into extreme 
privacy at Paris, crossed the Atlantic to visit Joseph, who was 
iton living in the United States under the title of the Count of 
SortUliera. 


Napoleon could do neithor with bis brothers nor without them. 
France saw in him its own hope of stable government and gladly 
allowed him to make himself First Consul and Emperor ; but a 
Government that hung on one life could not be stable, And he bad 
to think of a successor. Passing over Lucieu, whose second mar- 
riage he could not pardon, he placed his brothers in the line of 
succession, reserving the power of adoption, which he intended to 
exercise in favour of thu eldest son of Louis until the child died, 
and then he divorced Josephine and centred his hopes on the 
King of Rome. With his brothers iu the lino of succession, and 
being himself Emperor, he had to settle the position of his family, 
and could scarcely settle it in any other way than by giving "it 
Imperial rank, ills conquests grew beyond what ho could 
annex to France, and in some of the countries ho had to set 
up totally new Governments. Republicanism was out of cha- 
racter with liis own Imperial system, and so he lmd to 
set up raonarche. To liavo go no outside his own family 
would have been to set up rivals to liis nephew or son, and 
would have been to confess that the Bonapartes were not really 
au Imperial stock. It was not through a freak that he made 
three ol his brothers kings, but because he could not help it. In 
his own mind, however, he always thought that his brothers and 
his family owed everything to him. They were the civatureB of 
his own triumphant genius, unable to understand why they were 
put here or there, and still more incapable of understanding what 
they were to do in the position that had been assigned to them, 
lie hud a natural love of interference, and he hftd a deep convic- 
tion that those whose fortunes he had made existed only to do his 
pleasure ; and he took an extreme delight in arranging every pos- 
sible action of thuir lives, including their marriages, liis family, 
however, was not nearly so subordinate ns he wished. In the 
first place, his brothers and sisters took their Imperial 
position with a cookie seriousness. They seemed to them- 
selves as if they had been born to tho purple, although that 
very unimpcrial person, Mine. More, was always at hand to re- 
mind them of their humble .origin. The crowned brothers, and 
especially Josoph, believed that they reigned not so much by the 
grace of Napoleon as by a sort of divine, if not hereditary, right. 
When they had come into their kingdoms they wanted to bo good 
kings. It was tlieir territories they had to defend and their sub- 
jects they had to protect. This was in its way creditable to 
them, and placed them in dignity above the level oY tho puppets 
which they always were in the eyes of Napoleon. But he looked 
at facts more closely than they did, and ho knew that his frail 
system of Empire would break* up at all points if it broko up at 
any. Hence constant dissensions, quarrels, reconciliations, sub- 
missions, marriages ordered and marriages couuterordered. Tho 
family history of the Bonapartes is thus the key to much of the 
general history of the time ; and it is so very complicated, as 
it includes the history not only of the Bonapartes but also 
of tho Beauhanmis, that it amply deserves a treatise to itself. 
Tho task has been accomplished by (Juptuin Bingham with 
much industry, judgment, and success. Fortunately, if tho sub- 
ject is complicated, and at times trivial, it is also amusing; 
for both the men und the women of the Imperial family did very 
odd things, and were a law, and often a bad law, to themselves. 
Captain Binghams work is necessarily a compilation. He 
could but take what ho found iu the accepted authorities, and 
piece together fragments of information ; but the compilation be 
has made is a very good one. There are some obscure points in 
the family history of the Bonapui ten, such as the real dale of 
Napoleon's birth and thu real facts us to Napoleon's religious 
marriage with Josephine, and these point* are discussed by 
Captain Bingham with clem ness and acumen. A happy mean 
is preserved between tho avoidance of hc minis —without re- 
ference to which a history of the Bonapartes would bo 
singularly incomplete— and too protructod u dwelling on dis- 
agreeable topics. A bo\e nil, theso volumes h«\o tho great 
merit of being very pleasant reading, and may he expected to inte- 
rest a large class of readme who like family history bettor than 
history properly so called, while they will serve as a very useful 
book of reference to those who may have from time to time to 
refresh their memories us to the minor events of the limes of tho 
First Empire. 


HODGSON’S ERRORS IN THE USE OK ENGLISH.* 

W E hope, but not with confidence— to borrow a phrase from 
Carlyle— that this book may do some;good. This expression 
of doubt is not to be taken as reilectiug upon the author ; what 
we fear is, that the stupidity und porveisity of mankind ore 
past correction. Orthodox divines toll us that, though heresy may 
seem to be an ftror of the intellect nloue, it really springs from 
some deep-seated moral disease. It would be possible iu like 
manner to make out profound moral causes fur Ihe writing of bod 
English. For example, tho sinful pride which scorns to look iuto 
a dictionary is doubtless answerablo for much of tho prevailing 
abuse of words. In old days, when a man met with a hard word, 
he went and looked it out in the dictionary. But novelists and 
essayists sneered at the people who took this sensible course until 
it came to be thought that to use a dictionary waa to proclaim 
oneself a dunce. People now suppose that they understand long 

• Error « in ihe lit of English, By Ihe late WiHintn It. Hodgson, 
LL.l)., Fellow of tho College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy iu the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh ; David Douglas. 
i38t. 
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words, as a Cambridge man is said to have maintained that be 
understood Euclid's propositions/ 1 by intuition.” Vanity, of course— 
the vanity of uring hard words, or fine words, or the slang in vogue— 
hasmuch to do in producing bad English ; so also has deliberate choice 
of bad models. This last, it may bo said, is a mere error of judg- 
ment, of taste ; but not so. A man who goes to church, says the 
responses, and reads his Bible, ns a good Christian and Churchman 
should, becomes so habituated to noble and rhythmical English that 
no other will please him. If ho neglects his Sunday duties, goes to 
music-halls tu bear comic songs, and coniines his reading to the penny 
papers, we leave it to religious tracts to say what is to become of him 
spiritually, but certain it is that for his literary style there can 
be no hope. And with him, as with other sinners, ihe difficulty 
will be to convince him of his sad estate. Those who most need 
such a book as l)r. Ilodgsou’s will probably be the last to look 
into it. One might as well expect the cook in Mr. llardy’s novol 
who trimmed her bonuet with bright red and yellow because she 
loved 44 to have a flare-up about her head of a Sunday/’ to 
peruse icsthetic treatises and study arrangements of half-tones. 
The writer of tho worst class is too well pleased with his fiaro-up 
of misunderstood words and mangled and misapplied French and 
Latin quotations to seek to exchange it for a purer style. But 
although we may not hope to turn him from the error of his 
ways, it may yet bo possible to tram tho new generation in better 
courses. Tho work before us is intended to bo used as a lesson- 
book— the lessons cbietly taking tho form of “ awful examples.” 
As may easily be supposed, it is lively reading enough, though it 
will probably force upon the mind a conviction that, as no man 
can be a poet, so no man can write English. We at least are con- 
vinced of this by seeing that Dr. Hodgson has extended his 
criticism even unto us, and, has discovered errors in our own 
columns. Research might perchance prove himself not faultless ; 
wo suspect that if any one b it himself had written “ That 
were unhappily no easy aim,” ho would have at once observed 
that the djJlicuhy is not to aim, but to hit. 44 No easy mark” 
is what he meant. 1 1 is persistent use of were for would be 
will provoke criticism from some ; but, an students of our older 
language know, it is historically and grammatically correct, though 
it may have a somewhat quaint and archaic client. 

Seriously, to write good English is no such Biniplo matter 
as is commonly supposed. To abstain irmu using words 
which one docs nut understand is perhaps tho first and the 
easiest step towards the desired eud; and tho book therefore 
rightly begins with a sort of glossary of “ spurious words, and 
words used with meanings other thnn their own.” A note tu the 
preface tells us that tho author did not livo to sro his work 
through the press, and that indulgence is therefore asked for any 
•‘errors and imperfections” which may have escaped revision. 
Except that tho index is a poor one, we have, as far us wo have 
examined, found no need of such indulgence. Omissions there are, 
uud must ho; who can number all the forms of human error? On 
some point* the author's opinions arc contestable, and hero nud 
there lie shows that tendency to hyper criticism which results from 
the practice ol‘ minute research for mistakes. This is exemplified 
in his insistence that verbal canuot rightly be used as synonymous 
with oral, because it must apply equally to spoech and to writing, 
“ seeing that it is as impossible to pen ns it is to uttor a 
pcnterico without the use of words.” Now, as wo havo oral 
and tho legal term parol to express “ by word of mouth,” 
it might perhaps bo convenient for tho future to assign a 
different function to verbal; hut, in the face of the fuet that 
the Roman law distinguished abliyatio verbis from obliyutiu 
litvris , and iif tho face of such a phrase ns “ Lliira illi mmidnta 
verbo, qdam scripture dedi : ” — the example selected by Fftceiolali 
to show bow wrbum may stand pro viva voce — Mr. llodgbun’s con- 
tention cannot bo maiutaiuod. Wo might indeed, if disposed to be 
captious, retort that in strictness it is not words, but the signs of 
Words, that aro written. 

Remarks upon a book of this kind are apt to take the form of 
hostile criticism. Assent is general and brief; it is only when one 
dissents that one has anything to say. For the most part wo agree 
with the author, und therelure we have little comment to make. 
It is with especiul satisfaction th.it we read his remarks upon 
the misuse of the terms female , lady, individual, and party, the 
lost being, he points out, a vulgarism, or rather, when it began, a 
polite atlectution, of considerable antiquity. So indeed is female, 
as Touchstone in As You Like It informs us. Excellent too 
are the warnings against the common misapplications of aggra- 
vate, allude, alternative , calcidated , condign, condone , decimate , 
limited, mutual, partake . Of these it may be Raid that they are 
rarely misapplied by any careful writer, though only tho other day 
wo saw in an episcopal address calculated for likely, llut even 
good writers have often forgotten that climax means, not the 
acmo Or topmost point, but a ladder or ascending scale ; and that 
avocation ought in strictness to be opposed to, rather than 
synonymous with, vocation, as is well illustrated by a sentence 
from Fuller : — “ Heaven is his vocation, and therefore he counts 
earthly employments avocations” But here it is easy to see how 
the confusion arose. It sounded grand to treat the everyday 
and necessary business of life as a vexatious distraction from 
nobler pursuits. As the pious man spoke of his earthly calling as 
only an interruption to his devotional life, so the occasional author 
spoke of “ the professional avocations ” which took him from the 
service of the Muses. Desdemona’s “ house affairs ” were her 
vocations, hut when they drew her away from hearing Othello 
tell his adventures they were doubtless, in the opinion of both the 


lovers? avocations. With regard to condone,' it would have been* 
well if the Author had exphdned the technical legalsenae Of 
condonation, in which it means something beyond a mere pardon, 
and implies a blotting out of the offence. It may be a Question 1 
whether the use of demean in the sense o^rfefas* can' he alto- 
gether condemned. In the beginning it is likely enough' 
that it was a mistake, founded; as ProfeeSOr Skeat lays, 
“on an obvious (but absurd) popular etymology, which re* 
carded it as composed of the L&t. de, * down,* and the* 
ring, mean, 4 base * ; ” but it has so far established itself tffilt- 
Latbam’s Dictionary is justified in treating demean ** behave (from’ 
ddmener) and demean** debase as two words. At least, the usage* 
is not, as Mr. Ilodgson seems to have thought, modern. Latham* 
gives an example from Abbot in 1601, “far demeaned beneath* 
all kingly state.” In his strictures on a public speaker, who 
talks of “ permeating the masses with sound ideas,” the author 
lias not been happy in suggesting corrections. lie says it ought 
to be “ to teach tho masses sound ideas ” or “ to instruct the masses 
in sound ideas.” Now you may teach the masses to form sound 
ideas, or instruct them so that they may have sound ideas, but 
yon can hardly teach the ideas — that is, tho mental images— them- 
selves. We do not fully agree with his remarks on the verb spar*. 
Ho says that this has acquired a “ secondary, mainly colloquial, 
meaning of 4 grant, vouchsafe/ e.g. 4 Spare us a copper.’ ” But in 
this vulgar phrase there is surely a meaning beyond that of 
44 grant ” or “ vouchsafe.” It would not be easy to follow the chain 
of thought by which spare acquired all its various senses ; but it 
is clonr that it has come to convey a notion of having something 
over and above, e % g. “ I have enough and to spare,” and thonce of 
something that one can well do without, that one can give away 
without ieoling tho loss : — 44 1 could havo better spared a better 
man.” Tho beggar who says “ Spare us a copper” is appealing 
to the rich man who, nut of his wealth, can so easily afford to 
give away one small coin. The idiom is Sh&kspoarian: — 

What, not an oath ? Nay, then tho world goes hard 

When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath. 

Grant or vouchsafe would not so well convey the insinuation 
that (Jliilord in his day had been, as one may say, Hush of bad 
language. Further on, in the fourth part, on “ Rhetoric,” the 
author might havo poiutud out the true form — at least If 
we conceive it aright — of tho metaphor of 44 breaking the last link 
of tho chain.” Of course tho man who writes “ I broko the last 
link of tho chain that remained to connect mo with taverns ” is 
faulty in his metaphor, albeit meritorious in his act. But the in- 
ventor of tho phrase, we think, had before him tho image of a 
captive who 1ms escaped with his shackles on him, liko Falamon 
iu the Two Noble Kinsmen, or the fugitive slave in Mr. AnsdeU's 
well-known picture. Even if he has snapped his chain asunder, 
ho still is not fully free till the lost link has been broken from 
oil* his limbs. Under persuade, the author, perhaps on the 
ground that, ho deals only with modern English, does not notice 
the archaic phraso of persuading — i.e. urging, recommending an 
opinion or an action, ns in Acts xix. 8, “ Disputing and persuading 
tho things concerning the kingdom of God ” ; which, by tho by, the 
revisers have altered to “Reasoning and persuading as to the 
things.” So in llandet we have 

Hadst thou thy wits, und didst persuade revenge. 

Mr. Hodgson lays down that persuade “can stand for advise 
only when the advice has carried with it conviction ” ; and this dis- 
tinction scorns to be observed by good writers when a person is 
the object, but not always by our older classics when u tiling is 
the object, or when tho verb is intransitive, and..meaus to plead, as 
when Isabella iu Measure for Measure says, 

Uuw l pereuuded, how I pray’d, and Lucd'd. 
in tho case of Shylock persuasion notoriously failed— 

Twenty merchants, 

The duke himself, and tho ningniilcoea, 

Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious pica 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

The author touches upon the abuse of French words and phrases ; 
but the extract he gives on this subject from Hottens Slang 
Dictionary is, at any rate as regards the phrase “ on the tapis, 
beside the mark. We do not believe that any Frenchman who 
was told that a marriage was on the tapis would “ look down on 
the crirpet ” for it, bocause tapis may equally well mean, and in 
that idiom does mean, the table-cloth. “ On the carpet ” can only 
be held a fair translation when we remember that carpet once had 
the same double sense of fioor-cloth and table-cloth. 

As wo have said, we could easily extend the author’s list of 
MalapropismB. Transpire and ovation should have places jn it ; 
also paraphernalia , which we have seen used for cet'emony, The 
exact meaning at present attached to phase should be inquired into. 
The word used to be connected with the moon and the tides ; but 
now, with the fine writers of the country newspapers, it seems to 
have something to do with cases of kicking and wife-beating, 
which they love to call “ phases of modern life.? For tho benefit 
of Lancashire folk an explanation might he given of the nature of 
a parapet , which in that part of the world is, even by educated 
people, taken to mean the footway. There is a growing tendency, 
which ought to be checked, to misapply the word supposed, some- 
times ss if it msstot expected or required, sometimes as if it stood 
for intended An employ* — we use the jargon of the period— 
when questioned in the witness-box about the method Of con- 
ducting business in the shop or the office to which he belotg% 
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irfU wwwer, if the qnMtiofr nteteete oomethlmr outeide the Mae 
? ™ J wn am not eupposed to know that/’ meaning 

that it is no of his business to know it. In a man who begins 
wauling niewelf i an employs tbia is in keeping: one does not 
demand Christian Efiglish from him. But we were surprised, on 
glancing oyer the official prospectus of the new University College, 
Liverpool, to retd that u A Professor is supposed to be resident in 
Liverpool, the moaning, from the context, being that it is in- 
tagoad that he shall so reside. We hope that the hypothetical 
professor may be able to give lessons in English composition. 

We have wandered away from our book, and have only gone 
through the first of its four divisions. In the second part, on 
4i Accidence.” we are glad to see that the author supports the 
accurate ana Johnsonian, but rather puzzling, expression, “1 gave 
no more than I could not help,” against the illogical 44 1 gave no more 
than I could help.” The third part, 44 Syntax,” has a useful sec lion 
on 44 collocation ” or order of words, which so often battles writers 
who are far above such mistakes as we have hitherto been dealing 
with. On this subject we cannot now enlarge, hut we must quote 
a few choice specimens of disorder. 14 lie blew out his brains 
after bidding his wife goodbye with a gun ”-^an extract from a 
Connecticut paper — is pleasing ; and there is a fine Irish flavour in 
the Ulster epitaph, 44 Erected to the memory of John Phillips acci- 
dentally shot as a mark of affection by his brother. ” But the gem of 
the collection is an advertisement from an English paper, 44 A 
piano for sale by a lady about to cross the Channel in an oak case 
with carved legs.” With this we take our leave of the book, 
J which will certainly amuse its readers, and will probably teach 
them a good deal which they did not know, or at least never 
thought about, before. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY.* 

I T appears that the late Professor Clerk Maxwell left behind 
him, amongst other MSS., some papers intended to form part 
of an elementary treutise on electricity. The editor of the present 
work has put them together, on a plan and under circumstances 
which he explains in his preface as follows : - 

It was for some time under consideration l*y tli« friends of Professor 
Maxwell whether the MS. should be published in its fragmentary form, or 
whether it should he completed by another hand, so us to carry out, as far 
.mm possible, the. author's niiginul design ; but, before nny decision had been 
arrived at, it was suggested that the book might he made to serve the 
purposes of students by a selection of Articles from Professor Maxwell’s 
filectru ity and Magncthm, so as to uiako it, in a sense, complete for the 
portion of the subject covered by the first volume of the lust-mentioned 
work. 

In our opinion this suggestion was by no me&nB happy, as may be 
seen by the results as shown in the book now under consideration, 
which, in spite of its great value, can in no sense bo said to 41 serve 
the purposes of students,” who, wo should say, would find tho 
work absolutely incomprehensible. We should have thought that a 
competent electrician would have had no difficulty in arranging, am- 
plifying, And explaining these valuable notes of Professor Maxwell’s 
(for they are but little more), and might thus have succeeded in 
producing a real elementary texNbook which students could have 
understood, and which would have been one of a sort for which 
there is now much need. All due reverence could have been 
shown for a valuable literary relic of one of our moat cele- 
brated scientific men by distinguishing original from added 
matter by a difference of typo, and passages which iL was 
found desirable to rewrite might have been preserved in foot- 
notes or in an appendix. Such amplification and explanation arc 
somewhat needed in the actual materials of the proposed elemen- 
tary text-book, and are absolutely necessary in any articles taken 
from Electricity and Maynetiem for the purpose of completing the 
work. Electricity and Maynetiem was written for advanced 
electricians, and is some of the most difficult reading iu the whole 
literature of science, even to thoso who have the advantage of con- 
siderable mathematical training ; nnd even its o&siest passages arc 
by no meanB of a nature to 44 servo the purposes of students,” but 
Ore more of the nature of intellectual pcmmican — to use a very- 
happy phrase of Professor Huxley’s— than of intellectual beef-tea, 
which is the kind of mental food best suited for the brains of 
students. 

Mr. Garnett, however, in spite of his long connexion with tho 
Cavendish Laboratory under Professor Maxwell, has not apparently 
cared to take upon himself tbo responsibility of acting os the author’s 
interpreter, ana has carried his reverence for tho original text to so 
high a degree as not even to have ventured to change one or two 
words, even where such a change would certainly have been m&do 
by the writor before passing the book for press ; as, for instance, in 
the following passage : — 44 There is nothing in this cobs to which 
we can apply the term 4 flow * which we apply to tho case of the 
transmission of heat with the same propriety that we apply it to 
the case of a current of electricity, of water, or of time itself”— 
where the exercise of a very little literary ingenuity would have 
prevented the impression that Professor Clerk Maxwell could by 
any chance write of a 44 current of time.” 

* An Elementary Treatiu on Electricity, By James Clerk Maxwell, 
M.A., LL,D. Edin., D.C.L., F.B.SS. London and Edinburgh, Honorary 
lellutv uf Trinity College, and Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
UuivendiY of Cambridge. Edited by William Garnett, M.A., formerly 
Fellow ol St. John’s College, Cambridge, Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 
1881. 


We have said that had these materials been used to produce a 
true elementary text-book it would have supplied a great want. 
Up to the present time the teaching of electricity to those who 
have not very high mathematical attainments has been, for the 
most part, carried on by moans of analogies and provisional hypo- 
theses, varying from ono part of the subject to another, often 
contradictory one of the other, and all having a tendency to lead 
the student to have more or less belief iu 44 the electric fluid ” — a 
curious product of the inner consciousness of early electricians, 
which, whilst appearing to do iu work as a mrmona technica for 
some electrical phenomena fairly well, has yet done incalculable 
mischief to the spread of sound knowledge on the subject of elec- 
tricity. We may hem quote Prolessor Maxwell's words on tho 
subject, which occur early iu tho present book: — 

And hero we may introduce ourn for nil the common pit nine. The Electric 
Fluid, for the purpose of wanting our renders against it. It is one of thoso 
phrases which, having been nt one time used to denote nil observed fuel, 
was immediately taken up l»y the public to connote a whole system of 
imaginary knowledge. As long as wo do not know whether positive elm; 
trinty, or negative, or both should he called n substance, or tho ubscnce of 
a subs i a nee, and as long as we do not know whether tho velocity of aii 
electric current in to he measured by hundreds of thousands of miles in a 
second or by a hundredth of an inch iu an hour, or oven whether the cur- 
rent down from positive to negative or iu the reverse direction, wo must 
avoid speaking of the electric lluid. 

The only way to teach tho subject when we have cast from us 
that unclean thing, the electric lluid, is to treat electricity purely 
as a branch of the science of energy. It is, no doubt, difficult to 
do this without the help of refined mathematical methods ; but in 
these notes and materials Professor Maxwoll shows that it is quite 
possible to do so by making use of methods analogous to those used 
with such great success by Faraday, which, whilst really mathema- 
tical in form, do not require for their right understanding any very 
deep knowledge of mathematical symbolism and machinery. 

Wo would recommend to the notico of those who love to start 
hypothecs ns to the true nature of electricity, uud air tho suine 
with much heat of temper and reviling of objectors, the plain 
confession of ignoranco contained in tho passngo which we have 
quoted above, and to beg them, whilst reading and studying it, to 
remember that probably Clerk Maxwell, by his so-called electro- 
magnetic theory of light and by his uthor researches, has done 
more than any one else who baa yet lived towards clearing the way 
for the formation of a true physical theory of electricity. Until this 
has been found we are in the dark, and must walk cautiously nnd 
always hold fast by our only guide, the conservation of energy, 
of which Professor Maxwell says : — 

The progress of physical science has led to the investigation of different 
forms of energy, and to the establishment of tho (loci line that all material 
systems may be regarded as conservative systems, provided that, all the 
different lbrius of energy arc taken into account. This doctrine, of course, 
considered ns a deduction from experiment, can assert no more than that no 
instance of a non-conservntivu system hits hitherto been discovered ; bat ns 
a scientific or science-producing doctrine it is ulwavs acquiring additional 
credibility from tho constantly increasing number of deductions which have 
been drawn from it, which arc found in till coses to bo verified. In fact, 
this doctrine is tho one generalized statement which is found to bo con- 
sistent with faotffiotin one physical science but iu all. When once appre- 
hended, it fov&MkSS t? the physical inquirer a principle on which ho may 
hang ©very kujmiaW relating to physical actions, and by which ho may 
be put itt'the wly to discover tho relations of such actions in new brunches 
of science. 

The doctrine of tho conservation of energy having taken its rise from 
I the theory of heat, particularly from what is known as tho 11 first 
law of thermodynamics,” as its necessary supplement, the doctrine 
of the dissipation of energy may be said to be based upon 44 tho 
second law of thermodynamics.” The best way to get a clear grasp 
of these important generalizations is by the study of the theory of 
heat ; so that the best training for tho student of electricity is u 
good grounding in the older and better understood Bcienee. 

It is of the utmost importance at the present day that sound and 
trustworthy teaching should be given in electrical science. The 
practical applications of electricity to industrial processes of late 
years has given rise to a great demand for professional electricians, 
and whilst wo fully recognize the value of a practical training in their 
case, yet it must always be remembered that advance either iu the 
science? or the art of electricity can only be mado by men who 
thoroughly understand all that is known of tho theory. 

The subject of the alliance between electrical theory and tho prac- 
tical application of the science naturally suggests the Olun, or British 
Association unit of electrical resistance, which hn9 played bo im- 
portant a part in practical work, and has also, with its allied units 
of electromotive force, &c., done so much for fixing and estab- 
lishing scientific electrical knowledge. In one of the articles 
from Electricity and Maynetimn used to complete the present 
book, Maxwell points out how difficult uu operation tho 
determining of this unit is ; and the truth of his remarks has 
been fully shown by recent experiments carried out at the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge by Lord Rayleigh, I>r. 
Schuster, aud others. The original apparatus used by the 
Committee of the British Association was some time ago de- 
posited in tho Laboratory, and was erected and arranged for a fresh 
determination, under the direction, we believe, of Mr. Horace 
Darwin. The result of careful experiments went to show that 
the correction for one of the most disturbing elements — that duo 
to the 44 self-induction ” of the rotating ring of wire which generates 
a current under the influence of the earth’s magnetism — had been 
taken at too low a rate ; and the new determination gives a value 
fop the Ohm 1*05 per cent, higher than that found by the brilliant 
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bftad ft miserable life. She flung ft cup oF coffee in his face. She 
' took to flirting and to gambling. She lost large sums of mpney at 
\ cards, and she foxved t be name of his commercial house to a chequo. 

She allowed the Manus to fall on an innocent man, who was ar- 
i rested and lodged in Newgate. In the end she becomes, of course, 

I very penitent, and gets reconciled to her husband, from wliom she 
bad neen long separated ; and is rewarded for her sufferings by 
finding, as we have said, that there is no longer a Mr. Grubb, but 
in his place a Sir Francis Netherleigh. Let us hope that the 
Morning Post onoe more afforded her pleasant reading. 

1 We have no space to follow at any length the fortunes of the 
other characters. The adventures of the gentleman who was found 
dead by orowner’e law are not wanting in excitement. lie had, 
Indeed, only tried to kill himself, but he succeeded by a mischauce 
i in shooting his own father. His father's only brother had Bomo 
years earlier cut his own throat. The life of the supposed suicide’s 
sister is not without attraction for a certain class of minds. In her 
| first season in London after her marriage we Are told that “ Peers 
were going mad for her smiles ; peeresses condescended to court them. 

| Panics do sometimes come over the fashionable world of this great 
metropolis/' adds our author. “ At the time of which we are writing 
| it was the admiration of one of themsolves, a woman, the beautiful 
Mrs. Dairymaid.” IIow a beautiful woman could bo a panic we shall 
only know when Mrs. Wood condescends to publish a glossary to 
her works. As the bride came in like a panic, so she faded away 
like “ a wreathing (sic) cloud ” and “ like a bright vision.” Mean- 
while, she bad done Mrs. Wood and her admirers one good turn. 
She had afforded an admirable opportunity fur a great display of 
the vulgarity of wealth. In particular, there is a long description, 
filling mftny pages, of a fashionable dressmaker which ought to bo 
read with the liveliest satisfaction by all the milliner’s assistants 
and ladies-maids in London. What a pleasure they will have in 
learning that this dashing young lady of the panic ran up a bill in 
one season of not much less than four thousand pounds for 
dresses alone ! Those readers of this story who delight in economy, 
if ‘there are any such, will be somewhat pleased to find, at all 
events, one exception to this extravagance. Among all the ricli 
people who abound in Court Netherleigh was an old Colonel. We 
are, once in the first volume and again in the Becond, impressivoly 
informed that, wealthy though he was, ho wore a black ribbon 
across his woistcoAt in lieu of a gold chain. 

Foolish and odious os are the vulgar descriptions of luxury 
and wealth which are to be found scattered through every 
volume of this novel, we should not find them quite so distasteful 
, could Mrs. Wood keep clear altogether of pious effusions. We 
might forgive her characters their viciousness and their worship 
of money. We cannot forgive them their penitence and their 
piety. Those who gaze with open-eyed admiration, and even 
envy,. at the purple and fine linen of Dives would be not the Iosb 
offensive should they now and then for a few moments — a due 

a ptrd to their gentility, of course, boing presorved — mask them- 
ves each as a modern Lazarus. 


AMONG THE SONS OF II AN.* 

T HIS work might more appropriately have been entitled 
“ Among the Sons of Britain in the Land of Han,” since the 
point of view from which the “ Sons of Ilan ” are regarded is 
that of a lady looking out on the corners of the Empire from the 
verandahs, as it were, of English houses and the steam launches of 
British merchants. We say this in no dispraise of the book, for 
by so doing we only express in other words Mrs. flughes’B own 
oceount of its aims and scope. All she claims lor it is that it 
describes faithfully the “ incidents, more or less interesting, which 
came under her own personal observation whilst accompanying 
her husband on hia travels.” We frankly admit all that she thus 
claims, and having conscientiously read through her book we Are 
prepared to add that from the first page to the lost it is well and 
brightly written, and that the incidents are sufficiently interesting 
to make it a readable volume. 

The overland route has been so often described, that probably 
most of Mrs. Hughes's readers will skip over the first chapter, even 
at the expense of muring the gratifying contrast drawn in it 
between the depressing aspect of tfaigon and the surroundings of 
the rival English colony of Hong Kong. At thiB place the 
author's stay was scarcely long enough to accustom her to being 
carried in sedan-chairs raised to a level with the shoulders of the 
coolies who bore her along; and at Shanghai, where she next 
halted on her way to Chefoo, the greater part of the few days 
at her disposal were devoted to surrounding herself with the 
staff of servants necessary for the maintenance of a house- 
hold, in Ohina. The interviews of ladies in England with ser- 
vants applying for situations are often, as Mr. Du Maurier de- 

a hts to show us, ridiculous enough, but nothing can exceed 
» apparent absurdity of the parallel process in Ohina, when 
questions are put and answered in “pidgin” English, except, 
perhaps, the folly of the people who will persist in using such a 
monstrous perversion of language. No wonder Mrs. Hughes 
-thought the jargon “excessively childish,” and for a long time 
found it difficult, when giving her orders, to disguise her mother- 
tongue in such gibberish as this: — “Boy, I wantcliee youchop- 

* A mono the Sons of Hans Notes of a Sue Years ' Resident* in various 
Parts of China and Formosa* By Mrs, Thomas Francis Hughes. London % 
Tinsley Brothers. x88x. 
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chop go topside catchee ray one pieeey book ; supposey no can find 
that side, masbee.” For Bix years, however, this was the only 
medium through which Mrs. Hughes was able to oommunioate with 
the “ Sons of Han.” And it would even appear that time over- 
came her objections to its use ; for afterwards, when in Formosa, 
Bhe expresses her delight at finding a coolie who could speak 
English. Remembering what his “English” was, we should not 
have been inclined, hnd we been in the author's position, to 
exchange “ the straight, strong, and tolerably clean-looking ” 
Chinaman, who spoke nothing but his own language, for the 
pidgin-English-spoaking coolie. ■ 

Mrs. Hughes visited several of the ports, and probably saw as 
much of the natives as falls to the lot of most residents in China. 
She dined with them, and tried to appear as though she liked 
shark’s fins, Szo-chtion fungi, bccho-ae-mer, and other Eastern 
delicacies ; she visited their theatres, and listened patiently to the 
shrill voices of the actors without understanding a word that was 
said, and submitted to have her ears deafened by the conventional 
clashings of cymbals and beatings of gongs ; and she “ assisted ” 
at a wedding at which she was not only allowed to see the bride's 
face, but even to inspect her trousseau. But this formal side of 
Chinese life pleased her less than the unceremonious habits of the 
people. Chinamen are in the habit of eAting largely at dinners, 
savoury and greiisy morsels are apt to slip from the chop-sticks 
on to the table, the laps of the diners, or floor ; sauces also are often 
spilt, until towards tho end of the meal neither tables nor feaaters 
are very sightly objects. Nor are matters much improved by the 
appearance of the ubuoI “ dirty-looking wooden pail full of steam- 
ing hot water and a dark coarse cloth, which latter the mandarins/’ 
on tho occasion of which Mrs. Hughes speaks, “ whilst seated at 
table, each in turn dipped in the water, and then mopped their 
unctuous faces in the most unconcerned manner.” Chinese 
theatricals, again, are sq unlike our own, not only in the arrange- 
ments of the building, but in the acting and substance of tho 
plays, that even to foreigners who understand the language they 
are dreary, if not, as they often are, indecent, performances. Their 
weddings, too, are to the uninstructed more curious than entertain- 
ing, and we can quite understand Mrs. Hughes's desire to leave early 
at tho marriage she describes, after having wearied herself with 
watching the unintelligible formalities, and the endless bowings 
and prostrations of the bride and bridegroom before the blank 
wall which appeared to her to bo tho object of their adoration. 

But for the Chinamen in their work-a-day clothes she has a sin- 
cere regard. They “ invariably appeared kind and good-humoured, 
and so far from receiving any rudeness or incivility at their hands,” 
she was ever 11 treated by them with respect and studied polite- 
ness”: — 

I remember on one occasion [she adds], passing the cottage of a poor 
man who showed great taste in the arrangement of flowers in pots around 
his door. One exceedingly good specimen of an aster had a particular 
attraction for mo on account of tho delieaev of its hues, and by my gesture 
I expressed my admiration to the owner. Tho old man seemed pleased with 
my approval of his pet, and 1 proceeded on my walk ; 1 had forgotten all 
about the circumstance when, to my surprise and delight, 1 found on my 
return home tho very aster 1 had admired, pot and all— a present from an 
old Chinaman whom 1 had never seen before. 

That there is no lack of affection among thorn she has abundant 
evidence to prbve, and she describes with some force the intense 
grief of a Chinese mother on tho death of her baby. It 
is as well to bear such CAses as this in mind when we read 
of foreigners being stoned, robbed, nssaultod, and sometimes killed 
in the interior of the country for no other offenco than that they 
are not Chinamen, and of tho existence of such notices as the 
following, which stands at the edge of a pond near Foochow, 
“ Girls are not to be drowned here.” But the fact is that among 
Chinamen, as among all people of a low civilization, the same 
natures are capable of great kindness and of savage brutality, of ex- 
cessive affection and of cold-blooded cruelty. Their moral faculties 
oro not sufficiently developed to enable thorn to hold a just balance 
botween right and wrong, and the consequence is that the impulse 
of the moment is their only guide. Some of the most cruel murders 
which disgraced tho Indian Mutiny woro committed by men who 
had previously been on intimate and friendly terms with their 
victims. And so it must always bo among half-civilized peoples ; 
it requires but the inllammutory action of fanaticism or the passion 
of self-interest to curdle tho kindliest natures, and to make them 
relentless and cruel. 

However, to Mrs. Hughes was shown only the golden ride of 
the shield, and we are quite content to forget with her that there 
is such a thing as a reverse to it. Of Buddhist priests alone she 
speaks with some disparagement. But as these servants of Buddha 
are considered fair game by Chinese novelists, playwrights, and 
ballad-writers, there is no reason why a stranger should not also join 
in the chorus of contemptuous ridicule. In appearance they are, as 
a rule, dirty and forbidding-looking ; their ignorance is notorious, 
and their habits of life are in open violation of the laws of the 
founder of their faith. But though by long habitude they swallow 
camels without an effort, they yet on occasions have the decency 
to strain at gnats, as the following incident at a picnio in a 
Buddhist temple, narrated by Mrs. Hughes, shows: — 

One of the priests [writes the author! was evidently of opinion that 
the right of so roauy unbelievers devouring viands, some of which were 
prohibited according to the ancient ordinances of Buddha, was not a proper 
one to meet tho eyes of their idol i for, no sooner had we commenced our 
meal, than tho holy man hung up a piece of red cloth, in tho manner of a 
screen, before the race of the gilded image. The priests must have really 
believed that tlidr own actions were no longer visible to their deified patron, 
fur on our presenting them with some champagne they each sipped a little 
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stately, and they drift asunder. Miss Van Noorden is trans ferried 
for a time to society that naturally looks down on the humble 
artist and minister, who was certainly ineligible front a worldly 
point of view. But the young friend of Petronella, who has been 
most indefatigable in breaking off the engagement, has gone to 
work from purely sectarian motives, loathing Hugh as a minister of 
Dissent. Meantime Ray Faulkner, who had plighted his faith to 
Hugh’s sister, has simultaneously left that young woman in the 
Inrun ; and next, adding insult to injury, has positively gone and 
engaged himself to Petronella. She, as she subsequently explains, 
when humbling berself in remorseful penitence to Hugh, had 
given the young minister his dismissal mainly out of consideration 
for him. When she appeared most cruel and cold she hod been 
painfully acting a part, and certainly she had not only acted, but 
overacted it However, she decides at the last moment that it 
would be wedding misery if she were united to Mr. Faulkner ; and 
.Ray, after threatening her savagely and swearing that he holds 
her to her troth, rushes away in search of the deserted Chrissie. 
Though he finds CLrissie at the point of death, his return proves 
the most effectual of possible restoratives;. while the much- 
forgiving Hugh is mode more blissful than ever when clasping his 
Petronella once more in his arms. Had Miss Alldridge concen- 
trated her work on that particular couple, we believe she would 
have given us a far better novel. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 

m. 

AID and Hew Edinburgh (James Grant. Cassell and Co.)— 
v “ Edinburgh would be a delightful place if it were not 
Edinburgh,” Lord Dundreary is said to have remarked. Edin- 
burgh, if we may believe Mr. Grant, and the artists who illustrate 
his book, was a very nice place before it was Edinburgh. The 
frontispiece of the work represents an extremely pleasing land- 
scape, “ The North Loch,” with a church in the middle distance, 
ana the Pentlands behind. The North Loch, unless we are mis- 
taken, is now Princes Street Gardens, and railways, streets, and 
villas cover the smiling landscape. Mr. Grant thinks that 
Edinburgh owes its origin to “ the hardy warriors of the Gadeni,” 
who “ raised some rude rampart on the precipitous cliffs of the 
Castle rock.” The illustrations in this book are rather casually 
Introduced. We find the “ Maiden,” that early guillotine, on p. 3, 
and the “ White Horse Inn ” on p. 4, where we might expect Btill 
to be among the hardy warriors of the Gadoni. But, as Cicero 
•aid of Athens, every stone you tread on in Edinburgh is historical, 
and all the Old Town is full of romantic memories of the Stuarts. 
Mr. Grant has written a very interesting book. He starts from the 
silent evidence of graves and cairns, of bronze swords, elf-arrows, 
gold torques, and clay urns, found on ancient Scottish sites, and still 
eloquent of antiquity. On the slopes of Arthur's Seat, he says, 
“ may still be seen the traces of ancient civilization, in some now 
forgotten mode of cultivating the soil, forgotten unless we recall the 
terraces of the .Rhine, or the ancient parallels of the Peruvians in 
the Cordilleras of the Andes.” Terrace-cultivation, with its walls 
and watercourses, is as familiar to the people of the Riviera as to 
the natives of New Caledonia; but it is certainly curious to find 
traces of this form of agriculture on Arthur's Seat, Mr. Grant’s book 
ranges iVom the butied civilizations to the anecdotes of yesterday, 
and every page contains a legend of old broils and duels, and trials 
for witchcraft, tales of old judges, robbers, poets, taverners. The 
volume is most copiously illustrated, and (p. 115) we have a 
sketch of the very lantern used by the notorious Deacon Brodie in 
his double craft of cabinet-maker and burglar. 

From Eye to Heart (J. S. S. Kothweil. Chapman and Hall, 
Limited) contains a number of rather pretty photographs from 
pictures and a quantity of verses. In quoting, oh from Byron, 
“ Go, pretty book, from this my solitude,” and so on, Mr. Iiothwell 
geems to have forgotten that Byron says the lines are Southey’s, 
and implores the world not to take them for his own. Mr. Roth well 

S btisbes some verses of his own which are not quite worthy of 
9 company iu which they find themselves. . 

Illustrated British Ballade (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) — Mr. 
G. B. Smith is the editor of these handsome volumes. He finds 
lhat the task of selecting ballads is “ like gathering a nosegfey in a 
garden overflowing .with floral richee.” “ Overflowing with 'floral 
riches ” is good, but Mr. Smith has certainly not caught his style 
from the poets with whom he has been living. Among “ballads ” 
he includes, not only traditional volk§ 4 ieder f but the compositions 
<of Mr. Mortimer Collins, Mr. R. Buchanan, and very many other 
modern writers. The ballade are arranged — the device saves 
trouble, but it not artistic — in alphabetic order, and we begin 
with “Admiral Hosier’s Ghost/ We leap from Drayton’s 
“ Agincourt” to^ 1 Alison Gross”: and soon afterwards comes the 
imitation of Wordsworth in u Rejected Addressee.' However, 
almost all the ballads, old and new, are good in their several kinds. 
The illustrations are of very various merit. Though we could 
wish to see ballads collected and arranged in a more intelligent 
way, these two volumes are so full of good poetry that they should 
be welcome everywhere. 

Pictures from tho Orkney Hands (John T. Reid. Douglas),— 
This volume contains more than a hundred drawings, “ etched by 
tike author in pen and ink.” It Is a singular method of “ etch- 
ing,” and unknown, we imagine, to the art of Mr. Seymour 
H$d m .and Mr. Whistler. . But this is a mere question of .words. 
The little drawings, as of the Old Pier-jhead at Kirkwall, and the 
peers on the garden wall (Plate i), axe very clever and delicate ; 


eocLtite same praise may be given to the drawing of the fains' of 
the Bishop's Palace (Plate v.) * There is a want of perspective in 
“The Foot^Shapinsbay” (plate viii.) ; and the larger umdscepes 
ore less successful, because the method of the artist is less 
adapted to such work than to the smaller “ MU 11 of architecture 
and the designs of grotesque crags and breaks in the diflb. 

The Belyravia Annual (Ohatto and Wind us) is, as ususl, an 
excellent companion on a railway journey. We eannot praise Mr, 
Wilkie Collins's story ; but “ Pausodyne,” by that versatile writer 
Mr. Arbuthnot* Wilson, is amusing ; and Mr. James Path's 
“ Two Delicate Oases” cannot fail to divert the gloomiest reader. 

Vanity Fair Album (Office of “Vanity Fifr*).— It is not the 
fault of the artists that they have to caricature men of whom the 
great public novor heard. Qf about half of the “ statesmen ” 
here dolineated the names are to us perfectly unfamiliar ; and, if 
one has heard of Mr. Ryle and Alderman Fowler, it is scarcely os 
statesmen that they are beat known to this generation. The 
drawings, however, of Mr. Frederick Archer, Lord Harris, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and Colonel Gordon represent 
persons who have really won fame, and are, therefore, interesting 
enough. 

The While Chapel (Esrod Stuart. S.P.O.K.) — Nobody would 
ever guess the meaning of the title of this amusing little story. It 
is nothing less than the name given by an old fedy taher bed, on 
account of a fanciful analogy to the chapel wherein the maiden 
knight kept watch in the middle ages. The old lady, in spite of 
her imaginative turn of mind, is a veiy pleasant and wise person, 
who takes a tittle girl to educate aud bring up. This chUd is 
admirably drawn, and bo are her brothers who come to pay her a 
visit, and send her to Coventry because they find her out on a 
midnight expedition to the cathedral. Poor Patty is made very 
miserable at their openly expressed preference for a cousin who is 
u quite a young lady,” and at having her devotion, which has aspired 
to learning bow to mend their old boots, openly set at naught. 
Miss Stuart is so successful in her sketches of children that we 
hope she will give us many more of them. 

Every Boy's Annual (Routledgq). — The four continents and 
most of the centuries have been laid under contribution, to furnish 
entertainment for every boy. The Rev. H. 0 . Adams sends some 
interesting Traveller’s Tales, and Lady Lamb furnishes short ac- 
counts of various popular historical personages. We must, however, 
protest against the shameless way in which Francis I. is flattered 
in the picture on p. 178. The artist haB drawn him as the elegant 
young monarch one somehow imagines him to be, before one has 
seen the contemporary long-nosed portraits that represent him os he 
really was. 

The marvellous adventures of two very plucky and mmiqfog 
children, Tutnpy and Chuify, must be read in Among the Oibjigs 
(Sydney Hodges. Illustrated by II. Petherick. Remington, 1881). 
This is a volume of fantastic travels, which we think children will 
find really entertaining, while the fraternal affection of Chuffy 
and Tumpy is ns much to be imitated as their plan of scaling a 
Welsh mountain with no provisions but a box of acid drops is an 
example to be avoided. The little book Bomehow reminds one of 
childhood and its day-dreams, and the numerous pictures, ftwirm y 
which that of “the shoe bouse” is particularly humorous, wiU 
be the joy of many nuiseries ; some of the landscapes are par- 
ticularly impressive. While that, king of nonsense. Mr. Lewis 
Oarroll, rests on the laurels of Alice , we are not likely to have a 
more pleasant book of fantasy than Among the Qibjiye. 

The Adventures of Herr Baby (Mrs. Moleswortb. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane, Macmillan).— Mrs. Moleswortb has written a 
more successful ghild’s book than usual, and this time we believe 
that children will be honestly interested in The Adventures of 
Herr Baby, These adventures, it is true, were but small, as we 
should expect from his size and age ; but they are told in a natural 
straightforward way, and without any grown-up reflections/ Wo 
cannot, however, help thinking that Mis. Moleswortb makes bar 
children talk in unnecessarily quaint language; at least it is 
not common among the infants of our own acquaintance to con- 
verse after the following fashion : — “ Not in winter, Fritz,” said 
Baby, 11 him wouldn’t mind in winter when the water are so cold. 
Lisa, when the wevvy cold mornings comes, him’s going to be a 
Frantisker.” This kind of talk would be hopelessly confusing to a 
child who was reading to itself. Many or the uliistratxonf ara 
very pretty, though “ Baby ” is frightfully fat 

Wly and Oily (Mrs. T. H. Ward, frustrated by Mrs^ Alma- 
Tadema. Macmillan). — Mrs. Ward's story is written in wey li t tle 
words, and is intended only for very little children. It is Simple 
and uneventful, except for those small events which make up us 
sum of children’s lives, and are contemplated in early yqera th & qgh 
a very large telescope. Mrs. Ward has not attempted any lofty 
heights, or any out-of-the-way effects. She has taken two ordihfcry 
children and related the history of their trip to the mountains, and 
the pleasures that awaited them there, in plain, easy lan guag e that 
will render her book acceptable to those for whom it is Intended. 

The Three Trappers t a Story of Adventures in the Wilis qf 
Canada (Achilles Daunt Nelson),— It is a melancholy fact that, 
as Mr. Daunt says, in his preface, many of the bpffitio holds ara 
becoming extinct in Canada, and are. only to ^tefouud in scat taxed 
groups on the sides of the Rocky Mountains. What the writem 
of boys' books will do without these useful' eeAmeU vre ara at a > 
loss to imagine. They ftU so many gaps when othfo* quadrupeds 
era exhausted, and form a kind of teupmttl .hona between the 
tropical lion said .the Defer bear. All lands aTbauts, .however, 
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grey wolves, rattle-snakes, and many others cross the stage.ud 
We ter that these trappers have to answer for much of the whole- 
sale tad indiscriminate slaughter which their biographer deplores. 
Hie book is well written and interesting, and boys will pickup a 
quantity of useful information. ' 

HiMmi (F. H. Mofjgan. Griffith and Farran).— HilUland will 
have a special interest to people dwelling on the north coast of 
Yorkshire, for it tells of that country in the beginning of the 
century, when smuggling was at its height. The characters talk 
in the rather didactic fashion which seems to be considered os 
much a part of the life of the period as the rosewood furniture or 
the horror of " Boney ” ; but the book is perhaps none the worse 
fbr that and contains plenty of adventures. 

Unto Hit Life'* End (Ursula. S.P.C.K.) — It is not poesiblo 
to imagine a more well-meaning book than this ; but we are 
obligea to confess that it is very dull. Did any set of boys 
that ever lived talk and act after tho manner of these ; or, if they 
did, would other boys be found to read about them P It is difficult 
enough for a woman to draw a man, but when she attempts to 
describe a boy tho failure is generally more absolute still. 

The Young Draytons (Mary F. A. Tench. S.P.O.K.) — The 
young Draytons made themselves famous by escaping into tho 
Bush to avoid their coming stepmother, who afterwards turned 
out to be their favourite playmate. The boys Iiavo quantities of 
adventures, and end by haviug to stand for hours in a creek, out 
of the way of the burning Bush. However, all's well that ends 
well, and they got Lome at last much ashamed of their folly. 

Tho Union Jack: n Magazine of Stirring Tales both by Land and 
Sea i, 1881 (Edited by G. K. Henty. Sampson Low). — The Union 
Jack is a magazine of the usual sort. There is a story by J ules 
Verne, called u The Steam Ilorse,” which is certain to prove 
attractive; and one by Mr. Penn, always a lively writer. Then 
there are papers on birds, chapters on insects, and prizes ofTeied 
for pictures, which we sincerely hopo will be superior to the 
numerous and hideous ill u-t rations scattered through tho book. 

A Gem of an Aunt (Men K. Gellio. Griffith and Farran) was 
one of those abnormal creatur*** who reward their infant relatives 
for getting into wor.-e scrapes than usual by an extra slico of 
bread arid jam. The Morv is exceedingly simple, and only in- 
tended for very young children. 

A Boy's Ideal (Frances E. ( looks. Sonnenschein). — The 11 Boy * 
was Sir Thomas More, and the book is a pleasant sketch of hiB 
genial life. We are plud to welcome something strong among 
tne rather weak-minded talcs that are considered appropriate to 
Christmas. 

Grimy* e Story (Mary Dawson. S.r.C.K.) — Grizzy ia a doll, 
Which tells her history to her little mistress when she ia waiting 
for her tea. The tale begins at the time that the doll emerges, 
unclothed, from the toy- shop, to be sent to the poor woman and her 
daughters, whose business it ia to dross her for sale. We are 
let off with one illustration, but that is very bAd. 

Among Nursery books we have It. Caldecott's lecture Jloolc, 
No. 2 (Koutledge), in which the “ Farmer's Boy ” and the 
M Queen of Hearts " are added to our old favourites. The King 
of Hearts is a most royally inane person, and tho Queen’s cat an 
intelligent animal. The landscape in tho •* Farmer’s Boy ” has a 
ffataunt air of the country. 

The Merry Nursery (Stroll an and Co.) is a pleasing miscellany 
of pictures, verses, and fairy tales. 

There is more elaborate art in Eva's Mulberry Tree (Seeley], an 
epic of tho English nursery, with coloured pictures by E. L. 
Seeley. 

Nursery rhymes are fancifully illustrated in Pinafores , Bed 
Goats , ana Blue Jackets (Warn© and Oo.) 

Three Wise Old Couples (Words by Mrs. Corbett. Pictures 
by Hopkins. Cassell, Fetter, and Co.) is a romance in the manner 
pf the True History of Lucian. 

In Grandpapa's Verses and Pictures (Griffith and Farran) the 
verses are not so good as Mr. Morris's illustrations ; but they are 
intelligible and have a story to tell. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

R EADERS of Mr. Woolner’s charming poem, My Beautiful 
Lady, will have looked forward with much interest to the 
production of his Pygmalion (i), a subject which it seemed especially 
fitting that Mr. Woolner should take in hand . In treating it he 1ms 
struck out a new line, the nature of which may be mo9t readily 
indicated by a quotation fVom the speech made to Pygmalion by 
‘ Aphrodite when ehe reveals herself in answer to hu prayers 

, This sty reward, your Hebe shall have life 

And Immortality. For times to come 
Shall sing your stofy. Not tho sweetest dream, 

Aa stretched you lay on shadowed forest bank. 

Has ever promised such a paradise 
As mine awaiting you. But, hark I Before 
These high Olympian gifts are yours to hold, 

Jtraoed must you be to battle for your own. 

DKra hats will strew your path with scorpions, 

And dog you tut your life. Foul calumny 

SRK taut your name with poisonous lies, truth-tinged, 

Whereat ftmUlar friends fell back appalled, 

J jra&e at her loved ones hedge the barbed lies. 

rot Gods do not their rarest gifts bestow 
Without sure teat and payment. 


Accordingly, we are told how, by the artful plottings of an 
envious pupil, the mob of Cyprus is stirred up against Pygmalion; 
how his popularity is suddenly restored by hts overthrow of three 
ruffians, among them the pupil, who set upon him and attempt to 
murder him one night ; how ho is chosen os commander-in-chief 
to resist the attack of the Egyptians ; and bow, finally, he, on 
the death of the old King, is elected to the throno of Cyprus. All 
this is described for us in tinely-fiowing verse ; but among the most 
interesting passages of the book are those which in its earlier part 
deal with Pygmalion in his workshop, and describe the various 
groups which he has 

Laboured to show ; bound by those rule* of Art 

The Who* had found inexorably flxud. 

As to the coming to life of tho statue of Ilebe, Mr. Woolner hss, 
it may be thought, hardly made his meaning sufficiently dear. 
Ianthe, one of the maidens of the sculptor's mother, has stood to 
him for the Btatue, and the artist and nis model are in love with 
each other without either knowing the other's feelings, until Orsinus, 
Pygmalion's friend, asks Pygmalion to sue for Ianthe’a hand in bis 
behalf. This task Pygmalion loyally discharges, but his doing so 
leads to an explanation, and to his soaking his mother in company 
with Ianthe, and crying, “ 0 mother, I havo found, her 1 Hebe 1 
she ib come to life ! ” The cry is taken up, and tho report of a 
miraclo is noised in the city. This is a pretty enough conceit ; but 
it is open to the objection that the intervention of the goddess 
was hardly necessary to bring about the wedding of Pygmalion 
And Ianthe. As we havo said, there are many charming qualities 
in Mr. Woolner's vefse, but he seems to havo caught from another 
writer an unpleasant trick of leaving out the definite and indefinite 
article, instances of which are found in this verse from a song:— 

* On bough a white dove gazed at mo 
When 1 was sad ; 

In grSAB a serpent gazed at me 
When I was glad : 

I hated dove to gaze at me 
When 1 was sad ; 

1 laughed to sec flic serpent gaze 
When 1 was glad. 

To be consistent Mr. Woolner should have written, u I laughed to 
Bee serpent gaze.” The account of the battle at tbe end of t ho 
poem, between the Egyptians and the Cypriotes under Pygmalion's 
oumrnand, is full of spirit. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer has written a preface to her book. Under the 
Aspens (2), in which she says that “The Wynnes of Wynbavod.” 
tbe dramatic part of the book, was written in the hope that it 
might, “ with the kindly aid of some borrowed technical experi- 
ence, bo found proper for representation on the Btoge.” Her first 
attempt, however, at 11 benefiting by managerial help induced 
an experience of so different a nature that I was faiu to 
make this earliest example of the treatment to which authors ate 
liable at the hands ol managers my last, and to content myself 
with an uppeal to the public on literary ground alone. With this 
view, the purely subjective parts of the plAy have received addi- 
tions in places where it has appeared that characters and situa- 
tions, denied the advantage ol scenic illustration, would benefit by 
further verbal development” Mis. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly, as 
sbo goes on to say, faced many difficulties in writing a drama of 
modern life in blank verse throughout; and if, as the preface 
seems to imply, she has been discourteously treated, we are sorry 
for her ; but wo cannot be in the least surprised at any manager not 
having found “ The Wynnes of Wynbavod ” u proper for represen- 
tation on the stage.” It has, in truth, not one dramatic quality. 
The plot is lacking in novelty, strength, and plausibility ; and the 
characters are but simulacra. More than once Mrs. Pfeiffer makes 
the serious mistake of preparing her readers for situations which at 
the lost moment ore interfered with. Thus one scene is delayed by a 
game of cross- purposes which comes to nothing, and in another the 
villain three several times takes aim at the lovers with a pistol, 
and as many times lowers it, overcome with remorse. At the end 
of the same scene occurs this remarkable stage direction : — “ Robert 
Murdock Binks upon a chair aud raises the pistol to his mouth. 
The discharge is beard as tbe curtain descends,” Tbe verso is 
throughout pleasant and polished, but more than the power of 
writing smooth verse is wanted to make a play. In the lyrical 
part of tbe book there is for more to admire, and Mrs. Pfeiffer 
has bandied tbe difficult subject of “ Korke's Drift ” with much 
spirit ; while we may give special praise to the sonnet “ Learn of 
the Dog.” ( 

A second and enlarged edition has appeared of Signor Bach's 
lectures on musical education (3), a work which is very well 
worth the attention of All who are interested in the art of 
singing. In a singularly modest preface Signor Bach writes, 
“ Properly speaking, there is nothing new to be said respecting 
the art of singing, yet I should deem myself fortunate if I could 
impart to my readers everything ol* real importance that hat been 
handed down to us from the old Italian school.” He goes on to 
explain that the demand lor a second edition has prevented him 
from following “ Horace's advice not to hurry the publication 
of literary productions, but rather to keep them in one's d qek for 
Xfime years,” and “ consequently, I have to come forward even at the 
risk of learning from some modern Horace that this little work 
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( 2 ) Under the Aepenii Lyrical and Dramatic , By Emily Pfeiffer. 
Loudon i Kogan, Paul. Trench, & Co. 

(3) On Mveical Education and Vocal Culture 1. By Alberto B. Bach. 
Second Edition, enlarged. With a. Lecture on the Equalization of the 
Voice. Edinburgh and London t Blackwood. 
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THE PROPERTY DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 

T HE attendance at the important meeting at tho 
Mansion Honse was on the whole satisfactory. The 
presence of Lord Powerscourt, of Sir John Lubbock, and 
of other Liberal politicians, as well as the letter of tho 
Itake of Westminster, proved that the movement is not 
confined to one political party. It is to be regretted that 
Hr. Hubbard should have thought it necessary to oppose 
the objects of the meeting, although many persons pro- 
bably agree in his opinion that the Association will to 
some extent undertake duties which properly belong to 
the Government. The subscription deserves support so 
fully that there is some inconvenience in expressing tho 
incidental reflections which it snggestB. The organizations 
in Ireland which the promoters intend to assist furnish an 
answer to the heartless tannts addressed by Mr. Gladstone 
and others to the persecuted Irish landlords. The Emer- 
gency Committee and the Property Defence Association 
have done more than could bo expected to counteract tho 
agrarian conspiracy which the Land Act lias rather en- 
couraged than checked; but the landowners, with the 
exception of those who have resources independently of 
their Irish estates, are unable to contribute largely ; and 
it is not remarkable that Englishmen who are inte- 
rested in the protection of property should come to 
their aid. The favoured correspondent who on bolialf 
of the Irish Land League habitual ly supplies tho Times 
with paradoxes and fallacies affects to believe that 
those who have responded to the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor are exclusively City capitalists, because they bave 
held their meeting in the Mansion House. The subscribers 
are, according to Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, landlords of the 
Irish landlords ; or, in other words, mortgagees who are 
the ultimate recipients of tho rents. They are also con- 
fonnded with pnrohasera nnder “ the infamous Encumbered 
° Estates Acts,” which were, as it may be remembered, 
passed with the unanimous approval of all parties for tho 
purpose of substituting new and solvent owners for the old 
race of needy and embarrassed landlords. It is notorious 
that the purchasers whose Parliamentary title has been 
summarily disregarded by Parliament wore for the most 
„ part Irishmen of the middle class, who thought that thoir 
money might be safely invested in land. Tho few English 
capitalists who may have engaged in tho same speculation 
are perhaps better able to bear tho loss ; and it is impro- 
bable that they were largely represented at the City 
meeting. 

Although no official statement of the objects of the 
movement has yet been published, the funds which may 
, lys collected will probably be applied to the purchase of 
interests and property which may be sold under legal 
jHteoees employed for the recovery of rent. Notwithstand- 
ing the slackness of the Government in discharging its 
v primary duties, there is reason to believe that protection 
%£i%§ .afforded to the officers of the law and to purchasers. 
, Jffwil' ■ be sm*tter for further consideration and experiment 


sincere. No administrator of the Mansion House fond 
will have any material foroe at his disposal, for tho 
public authorities will be exclusively responsible for 
tho employment of the soldiery ana tho . police. It 
might fairly be arguod that tho expense of protecting pro- 
perty ought to be borlie by the nation rather than by tho 
litigants ; but there is no time or leisure to raiso doubtful 
questions ; and it is known that the sufferers appeal to 
private liberality for immediate aid. Competition m sub- 
scriptions with Fenian clubs in tho United States may be 
uudignified and unsatisfactory, bat it is better that the 
conspirators should bo defeated with their own weapons 
than that they Bhould organize systematic robbery without 
opposition. It is perhaps superfluous to answer charges 
of complicity with civil war which are preferred by 
systematic advocates of treason. 

It may be hoped that the subscription will not be dis- 
couraged by tho awkward advocacy of Ministerial journals, 
and especially of the Times. The perverse attempt to 
devolve the responsibility of Government on a voluntary 
Association was caused perhaps rather by involuntary 
obtuseness than by deliberate partisanship. The answer to 
an imaginary charge of departure from strict neutrality 
was altogether unnecessary. At the present moment every 
honest politician is bound to take a part in the strugglo 
botwoeu justice and violence. The apologists of cpmo 
have actually founded an argument on the strange 
decisions of the Irish Sub- Commissioners. The judicial 
spoliation of owners is cited as a proof that injustice bad A 
been previously iuilicted on occupiers ; and it is not ob- 
scurely hinted that the refusal of rent is partially excused 
by tho excessive amounts which have hitherto been 
levied. It is perhaps not snrpriBiug that the assnranoea 
by wliicji the Government persuaded Parliament* 'to pass 
tho Land Act should bo disavowed when they have effected 
their object. Subscribers to tho Mansion Honse fond 
cannot pretend to bo neutral between right and wrong. 
It is essential to the success of their enterprise that they 
should dissociate themselves from party politics. As &r 
as they are concerned, the question whether the Govern* 
meat has discharged its duty may be conveniently leffedit 
abeyance. Their contributions are destined to snpply an 
undoubted want ; and it is not their present business to 
inquire whether it 1ms been artificially created. If they 
publicly attribute blamu to the Government, they will 
alienate its dovoied folio rers ; and they would cause more 
general irritation by adopting tho doctrines propounded 
by the Times . Some willing contributors might refuse^ie 
take part in a movement which was founded on the 
assumption that the enforcement of the law was a proper 
object of voluntary organization. The theory was im- 
plicitly abolished when private warfare was discontinued. 

If Mr. O’Donnell is justified in liis assertion that 
various incumbrancers will share in any relief which may 
be afforded to landlords, there seems to bo no reason to 
regret the result. A creditor who has advanced money 
on land is as well entitled to tho benefit of his seowaiy as 


to .sUeviain how property lawfully acquired may boLthe borrower to the surplus on tj?e reversion. It is scarcely 
eqjqyed. Tqe Association can only confer legaL Advantageous td the entire. Irish community that itvbas 
’ yp p p es ffoq emtboee who may be duly entitled. It ir become obtain any advance of capital even 

Government, under its fbr profitable purptfbt*. Mortgagees are not the only 
of special enactments partners in : ibe property which ostensibly belongs to the 
The clamour against landowners. Widows aud younger children commonly 
eSffl war may. depend*fbr their livelihood on the proceeds of tbit estate 
spd tbe o^cqpierife 4 the mstTga&mf of the^Land 
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lloiifcr^ would 4oV possibly, as Egypt nad 

Tunis are very unlike, it wognd not do. It might be 
«doemr^ # to make France responsible for the debt of Tunis 
or it might be unnecessary. Diplomatic difficulties might 
also be smoothed over. England was already quite inclined 
to be pleasant about Tunis, and as to Italy M. Gambetta 
thought that there might be even with Italy some sort of 
traotatidri. One of his hearers called ont that this was 
quite anew word,and M. Gambetta cheerfully replied that 
he had coined a word, because no existing,, word ex- 
pressed the pdculjarly delicate arrangement, or approaoh 
to an arrangement, which he had in his head. A 
Minister coining ideas and coining words visibly in the 
free of all men would certainty have awakened tho French 
sense of the ridiculous had it not boon ho obvious that 
no one bnt a strong man could have vent ured to do it. 
It foosppke a belief in himself to which his audience in- 
voluntarily responded. France knows no more of what 
' «r td be done in Tonis than it knew a week ago, but 
ft* knows that the decision is in the hands of a man who 
has tbai union of imagination and tenacity which some- 
times leads to great disasters, but also leads to great suc- 
cesses. 

M. Roustan has this weok been the hero of a trial 
which has largely gratified the scandal-loving public. M. 
Rochefort had printed in his paper a statement that M. 
Roustan had got up tho Tunis expedition for stock-jobbing 
purposes, had taken bribes, and had been the accomplice of 
an Italian adventuress who had extraordinary influonco, 
and freely sold her influence for M. Roustan *8 benefit and 
her own. M. Roustan has corao from Tunis oxprossly to 
show that this statement is a libel and is wholly untrue. 
The conduct of a French trial is so vory peculiar, and so 
utterly inconsistent with English notions of what a trial 
ought to be, that it is almost irrelevant to criticize tho 
evidence offered on either side. M. Camille Pel let an 
* said that he had travelled lately in Tunis, and hud heard 
that M. Roustan took bribes. M. Wadding ton testified 
that he had tho highest rospoot for M. Roustan, and could 
state thatM. Roustan was now aB poor as when ho went to 
Tunis. M. de Lesseps solemnly testified that the lady was 
' very pretty. Another witness with equal solemnity doposod 
that she was forty-eight, and that M. Roustan was not in the 
least likely to be swayed by her charms. A side controversy 
was discussed with extremo acrimony as to whether M. de 
Billing had or had not been authorized by M. St.-Hilaire 
to report to him on Tunis. M. de Rilling established the 
fact that he had sent M. St.-Hilaire a report ; but then 
M. St.-Hilaire as clearly proved that diroctly ho got tho 
report he put it in the fire. There is no apparent bearing 
in this or in any part of tho evidence on the question 
whether M. Roustan took bribes. The gossip of Tunis 
says he did, and M. Roustan 'says he did not, and M. 
Wadwngton and M. St.-Htlaire believo 'M. Roustan and 
disbelieve the gossip. What with the debate as to the 
lady’s charms, and what with a man like M. St.-Hilaibk 
publicly calling an adverso witness a liar, there was 
enough and more than enough to amuse a Parisian 
public. The case only became serious when tho jury gave 
a verdict of acquittal in spite of a strong indication on the 
part of the judge that the verdict ought to have been for 
the prosecution. Juries in political trials have very pecu- 
liar ways of conducting themselves, and it is understood 
that the jury meant to say, not that M. Roustan had taken 
bribes, but that they do not like the company he had kept, 
and, still more, that they were heartily sick of tho whole 
Tunis business. If the general feeling of France can bo 
collected from the illogical verdiot of a single jury, 
M. Gambetta may congratulate himself ou having a freer 
field before him than was present to his mind when he 
was answering the Duke de Broglie. He will, for ex- 
ample, have little difficulty in settling as he may think 
proper the Enfida case, which has now assumed a new 
aspect. Mr. Levy has been forcibly dispossessed. He 
has been turned out by Tunisian officials in the presence 
of French troops. It would seem, therefore, as if the very 
thing had happened to prevent which Lord Granville sent 
•in tic spring an ironclad to Tunisian waters. But it is^j 
tooieaafljy to treat what has happened as an affront td 
England* The whole tone of M. Gambbtta's speech shows 
that he ieistacevcfty anxious not to give England any just 
Cause of eoshpiaint; %ud, if wrong has been done, and if 
Mr, Lbvt hasnot bedn dispossessed in accordance with the 
judglnex*t bf a epnstHstent lq^l court,,}!. Gambetta may be 
ooimdentiy expected todireef without flelqy that proper 


reparation shall be made, and the jurymen who have made 
M. Rou.ntan’s return to Tunis almost impossible will bo the 
first to rejoice that the great Enfida case, which was one of 
his pot creations, should be buried in his fall. * , 


IRELAND IN IRELAND. 


I T is rather an unfortunate incident of modern civilize* 
tion that the public attention is drawn from one sub- 
ject to another with an evor-incre&Hing rapidity; bat it 
would certainly be moro than rather unfortunate if tho 
subscription which has just been opened at the Mansion 
House should draw oil* public attuntiou from tho actual 
state of Ireland, on which not many days ago it was 
beginning to concentrate itself. The relation of the new 
movement to the functions of executive government is a 
highly interesting problem; the exact steps which it is 
proposed to take for the assistance of tho Irish landlords 
and other law-abiding persons are also highly interesting. 
But tho point of main importance is the actual condition 
of Ireland itself. In one, and in only one, respeot that 
condition shows signs of improvement. The auarohy 
is worse than it was last winter, bnt the attitude of 
juries seems to bo bettor. There is either leas conniv- 
ance or less fear, and^ convictions havo in sovornl in- 
stances been obtained which would pretty certainly not 
havo boon obtained at the Winter Assizes of 1880. This, 
of course, as far as it goes, is encouraging. But it 
is to bo loured that ift does not go vory far. The Lords 
Committee 011 Irish juries showed decisively of what clasp 
tho y are now for tho most part composod. It is the class 
which, as a rule, profits by outrages in Ireland, but docs 
not commit them — the class of farmers just above the very 
smallest. This class is at the present moment in tho 
receipt of constant gifts from the Sub- Commissioners 
under tho Land Act, and it is perfectly conceivable that 
tho action of the Irish Solicitor-General in his canvass 
for Derry may not have been without its effect on a people 
proverbially acute, and now eager only for gain, and 
entirely freo from any sense of morality. “Return me,” 
said the representative of law and order, “ and suoh and 
“ such reductions of your rent will be the rosult.” 

“ Itofuso to convict,” Irish juries probably imagine tho 
Government saying, “and the word will be passed to cease 
“ reducing.” It was clear from tho first that tho Land 
Act would bo capable of being worked as an enormous 
engine of bribery, and some satisfaction may bo got out of 
the fact that some of the bribes have resulted in action in 
itself laudable. 

It does not, however, appear that tho recent convictions 
have in any way checked the evildoers of the “ No Rent ” 
faction. The words of Mr. Plunket at Leicester the 
other day are those of a speaker who novor uses words 
lightly, and whoso knowledge of Irish history is perhaps 
equal to that of the English journalists who have taken tho 
Duke of Aberoorn to task for exaggerating tho relative 
gravity of tho situation. Mr. Plunket bays deliberately 
that “ tho oldest men cannot recall a time when tho 
“ conscience of the Irish people was so demoralized and 
“ the attitude of the lawless so fierce and defiant.” A 
statement like this is not rebutted by the vague and falter- 
ing optimism in which Lord Caulingfolcd indulged a 
few days later. The period which is assigned by Mr. f 
Plunket certainly includes the time — some fifty years- 
ago — to which the comparative anatomists of Irish crime 
arc fond of referring. They choose to forgot that at that 
time the population of Ireland was much greater than 
at present, which destroys tho arithmetical proportion; 
and also thoy forget the less civilized condition of the 
country and tho recent existence of galling restrictions, 
which destroy tho logical proportion. * But what they 
forget most of all is precisely what Mr. PLUNEExremembers. 
The gravity of the present situation lies, not 30. much in 
the actual outrages committed, not so much+iq the resist- 
ance to particular laws, or the hostile feeling entertained 
towards English rule, as in tho complete demoralization of 
the people. The cry of* 4 * No Rent!” is* more sub- 
versive of society 4 han $nv cry over heard*in Ireland 
before. And ^the cry ef “No Bent!” which even Lord 
Carlingford admits to be entirely novel, iA the cry of tho 
moment. The?© is no sign that this cry,"' Whether in it# . 
simple fetal or in disguise of demands for preposterous 

reductions, is growing any fainter; and there can be Vexy 
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little doubt that, as has been more than once pointed out, 
nothing but a combined* attack on those who refuse to pay 
rent, and the application to them of the utmost rigour of 
tbe law, will do muoh good. It is in the possible assist* 
anoe that may be rendered to such an attack by tbe 
new Mansion House subscription that its chief value 
consists. 

The more, however, the actual state of Ireland is con- 
sidered, tbe more certain does it become that, unless the 
present action of the Land Court is checked or modified, 
the demoralisation of which Mr. Plunket complains will 
continne. For the sonroe of that demoralization is the 
hope — it may be from the Land League, it may be from 
the Land Court — of inequitable, if not illegal, gain. It is 
not too mnoh to say that every batch of decisions of the 
Sub-Gommissionei'' tends to keepalive that hopo. Per- 
sons like Mr. Labouchkrb may find it convenient to 
assume that these decisions are unimpeachable, and that 
they prove tho landlords to be in the wrong. Examina- 
tion of the facts is utterly incompatible with any Buch 
assumption. Mr. Gibson’s severe criticism of the con- 
stitution of the Sub-Commissions may or may not bo 
correct — that is a personal question on which it would be 
rather invidious to enter. But certain things are plain. 
The subject of Irish rents is no now oue ; it has been 
examined by authorities, partial and impartial, over and 
over again during the last half-century, and tho result 
ratified and endorsed by tho Bessdorough Commission 
and the present Prime Minister is that universal, or 
even goneral, ovor-ronting could not be charged against 
the Irish landlord. Against this has to bo set the fact 
that in hundreds of cases, taken presumably at random, 
and certainly from almost every part of Ireland, the in- 
stances in which rents have been raised will not exhaust 
the fingers of one Laud, and those in which they have 
been left stationary are not much more numerous, while 
reductions have been wholesale and unsparing. If 
there wore nothing more to be B&id, it would still bo 
surprising that all the Commissions and all the inde- 
pendent witnesses for half a century should be wrong, and 
that a bevy of Sub-Commissioners, chosen at haphazard, 
underpaid, with strong inducements to do what they have 
done, should bo right. But there is much more to be said. 
There are in evidence the preposterous dicta on which 
some of the more incautious Sub-Commissioners have 
publicly based their decisions. There is the fact that 
rents which tenants have paid for thirty, forty, and oven 
• sixty years, without experiencing any difficulty in “living 
“ and thriving/ 1 have been reduced. There is the impos- 
sibility, conclusive to experts, of properly examining 
farms at such a period of the year in such time as the 
Sub-Commissioners have allowed themselveB. When 
ell these things are taken together — the wonderful 
unanimity of tbe reductions; tho conflict with pre- 
cedent evidence; the wild principles announced; the 
physical difficulty, to use the mildest word, of re- 
valuation by bird's-eye view ; the suspicious circumstances 
of not a few of tho judges — only the extrome|t prejudice 
can admit the decisions arrived at as even possessing an 
nppo&ranoe of fairness. It may bo said that tho hearing of 
appeals will decide the matter, inasmuch as, despite some 
perilously loose language at first, tho Commissioners them* 
selves, or at least the majority of them, appear to be guided 
by some knowledge of law and some sense of justice. Butit 
is forgotten that in only a very few instances do the oases 
go in groups, so that tho affirmation of one principle will 
settle ^any disputes. In most the question is a question of 
facts, tbe very foots which the Sub- Commissioners have 
decided on the spot with light heels and hearts. The Com- 
missioners may, indeed, appoint responsible valuators, or 
may even transfer themselves to the spot;, but all this 
means delay and expense. The expense will deter many 
half-ruined landlords, the delay will encourage many 
layering tenants. Thus there is hardly a chance of the 
qemoralization ceasing because one at least of itB 
main exciting causes ib likely to continue. Perhaps 
the best thing to be done (and it is most probable that it 
will he done) would be the bringing of the oonduct of the 
Sub- Commissioners formally before Parliament as soon after 
its opening, as possible, with abundaq£ instances the col- 
lection oi whioh will certainly not be difficult. It has 
been usual, and indeed natural, for Ministers to object to 
any eritioism by pointing to the Court of Appeal. Bat the 
Court of Appeal is from the nature of -the oase unlikely, 
and indeed unable, to remedy the evil "which the Courts 


of First Instance are doing. It is the members etf thsss 
Courts who are encouraging demoralisation in Ireland; 
and while they go on as they have began, that demorali* 
cation will commas. c 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 8TATE8. 

M R. BLAINE'S despatches to the American Ministers 
at Lima and Santiago scarcely confirm tbs ru moors 
to which they have given rise, though 'they contain 
ono highly objectionable passage. The first of the series 
authorized Mr. Christianoy to recognize Sefior Calderon 
as President of Peru if he seemed likely to establish a 
constitutional Government. In the same despatch the 
Secretary of State recommended the Pernvians to aooept 
unpalatable conditions of peace as more desirable than the 
continnanco of foreign occupation. He farther suggested 
the expediency of opening negotiations, if possible, before 
a preliminary cession of territory was demanded ; bat he 
added the declaration that the United States ooald not 
refuse to recognize the rights of Chili aoqaired by saooess 
in war. The victorions belligerent had on various occa- 
sions repeated the common form that the war was not one 
of conquest ; but Mr. Blaine had probably reasons for 
apprehending that a considerable cession of territory would 
bo demanded. The first cause of qaarrel was the inter- 
ference of Bolivia with the private rights of oertain Chilian 
citizens to mineral property in a district subject to 
Bolivian sovereignty. It soon afterwards appeared 
that the encroachment had been concerted with the 
Government of Peru, though the Pernvian Minister at 
Santiago was deliberately left in ignorance of the policy 
and engagements of his Government. In the contest which 
ensued, &s in the Franco-German war of 1870, the wrong- 
doer was utterly dofe&ted. After one or two oomb&ts 
the Peruvian fleet was taken or destroyed ; and & Chilian 
army took possession of tho hostile capital, which it has 
ever since retained. The Bolivians seem to have taken 
little part in the war whioh they had originally provoked ; 
but probably tho territory which had at first been the sub- 
ject of dispute will be permanently annexed by the con- 
queror. In his despatches Mr. Blaine only once mentions 
Bolivia, while ho is anxious to prevent the infliction of un- 
duly heavy penalties on Peru. 

On tho occupation of Lima President Pierola retired to 
tho interior of the country. It is not known b^r 
what authority Seiior Calderon was appointed as his 
successor; but the American Minister, in the exercise 
of the discretion whioh had been allowed him, recog- 
nized his title. Mr. Christiancy was afterwards suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hurlbut, who apparently took a more active 
part in the dispute with Chili. Nothing in Mr. Blaine's 
instructions, as fat* as they have been published, justified 
his agent in declaring that the United States would refuse 
to recognize any compulsory cession of territory. On the 
contrary, the Secretary of State admitted that, in default 
of sufficient indemnities and guarantees, it might become 
a fair subjeot of consideration whether a cession of terri- 
tory might not be exacted as tbe price of peace: A 
zealous subordinate perhaps wished to distinguish him- 
self by assuming the protection of the weaker party ; and 
he has consequently been severely oenaured, though his 
Government has not thought it necessary to recall him. 
The American Minister at Santiago, who has since 
died, was also reproved for undue zeal in the opposite 
cause to that which Mr. Hurlbut supported. Mr. 
HurcSUt’s intimation that tho Chilian Government moat, 
forego the rights acquired by conquest was answered by 
the arrest of President Calderon, who was sent as a prisoner 
to Santiago. Although no Republio in South America is 
likely to dispute the influence of the United States, tho 
Government of Chili may probably have wished to assert 
its own independence. The American Government baa 
no means of enforcing immediate ohedienoe to its demands* 
as the coasts of Chili and. Peru are out of reach of its land 
forces, and as it has no ironclad squadron at its dis- 
posal. It may be added that, exoept in one or two 
ambiguous phrases, Mr. Blaine uses the language rather of 
friendly advice than of dictation. A friendly Power cannot 
be blamed fbr reminding a successful belligerent that 
“nothing is more difficult and dangerous than a forced 
" transfer of territory oanyiag with it an indignant 'and. 
41 hostile population. 1 * Similar warnings would perhaps 
have beeu'addressed to Prinofc BfSKAJtc* after tb* son*** 
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dir of Paris/ if there had been any permanent Power in 
Shueope which could ventures to address the German 
Government in a tone of superiority. 

In a communication to the Chilian Government throngh 
the American Minister at Santiago, the Secretary of 
State makes the onrions remark that the completeness of 
the Chilian victory renders diplomatic discussion impos- 
sible. He probably means to say that, with a view 
to the conclusion of a permanent peace, tho victo- 
rious oombatant would do well to faoilitate the es- 
tablishment in Pern of a regular Government with 
which it oonld negotiate. In the absence of accurato 
local knowledge, it is impossible to judge* whether the 
annexation of any part of Pern would be advantageous to 
Chili. If such an acquisition were recommonded by 
reasons of convenience, there would perhaps be little 
danger of arousing patriotic resentment on tho part of the 
population, which might be transferred. The former 
Spanish % Royalties, now formed into sepnrato Re- 
publics, can scarcely have acquired the susceptibilities of 
States which have enjoyed an ancient independence. 
They all speak the same laugnage and profess the same 
religion ; and in many parts of the continent, since the 
date of liberation, StateB and provinces have been re- 
peatedly divjded and rounited. Pur somo reason which is 
not generally understood, Chili has been more respectable and 
more prosperous than the neighbouring Republics; and its 
superiority has been conclusively established by the result of 
the present war. The South American States have sometimes 
recognised a kind of common patriotism, os when Chili 
and Peru jointly resisted the attempt of Spain during tho 
Ministry of Marshal O’Donnell to interfere with their in- 
dependence. It is not known whether Chili has any 
partisans in Peru. Unless the bulk of the population is 
inclined to transfer its allegiance, the scheme of a perma- 
nent occupation of the conquered territory seems, as Mr. 
Blaine justly says, to be inexpedient. It may perhaps 
be difficult to take security for any indemnity which might 
be stipulated between the parties. There is some force 
in Mr. Blaine’s contention that tho first condition of 
peace is the institution of a regular and responsible 
Government. The added condition that it must also 
bo constitutional is conventional and harmless. All 
South American Governments, since the overthrow of the 
despotism of Lopez in Paraguay, have been nominally con- 
stitutional. They are in reality for the most part adminis- 
tered by military adventurers under somo transparent pre- 
tence of free election. If peace is made with any Peruvian 
President, it is important that he should bo able to control 
his ostensible constituents. 

A diplomatic despatch issued by the Government of tho 
United States would seem to be incomplete if it were not 
decorated with some kind of defiance to the European 
Powers, which generally, thongh not always, are repre- 
sented for the purpose by England. The peroration of 
Mr. Blaine's despatch to the American Minister at San- 
tiago is framed in accordance with established precedent. 
He thinks it necessary to eonsider how far the benevolent 
interposition of the United States “ might be affected, 
“ and a more active interposition forced upon it [the 
M American Government], by any attempted complications 
“ with European politics.” There is no reason to suppose 
that Spain meditates any renewal of the injudicious 
.enterprise of O’Donnell; and it is difficult to imagine 
any other complication of tho war between Chili and 
Pern with European politics. Mr. Blaine’s apprehensions 
more probably point to England, which has more impor- 
tant relations than those of Spain with the woBtern coast 
of Soath America, as with other commercial regions. Both 
ordinary trade and tho interests of English bondholders 
are injuriously affected by tho present war; and the 
English Government would bo fully justified in using any 
iniluence which it might possess to promote a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. It is probable that the com- 
mercial relations of England with Chili and Peru are 
more eonsiderphle than those of the United States; 
and mediation or the employment of friendly offices 
oonld involve so complication with European politics. 
The pretension of exercising an exclusive control over the 
Beputdios of the Western hemisphere has never been con- 
>,t ceded by England, nor, indeed, by any foreign Power. If 
the Government of the United States can induce the com- 
batants to make peace, the result will be acceptable to 
flngja^id ; but the same object would be equally welcome i 
if it were attained by other means. It seemB probable | 


that, since the arrest of President Calderon,, more aotive 
steps have been takon towards a reconciliation between 
Chili and Peru. Two special agents have been sont to* 
assist or supersede the rosident Ministers, and one of the* 
new envovs is son of the Secretary of State. It might 
therefore nave been conjootured that Mr. Blaine hoped to* 
effect a settlement boforo his own retirement from office, 
though the Chilian Government would perhaps not pay 
extraordinary deference to an outgoing Minister ; but Mr. 
Blaine has resigned without waiting to learn the result of 
his mission. His successor, Mr. Frelinqhuysen, will not 
formally rotract any pretensions which may have been 
advanced by Mr. Blaine; but it is possible that Mr. 
Arthur's policy may not bo identioal with that of Mr. 
Garfield. 


PROTECTION IN GERMANY. 

A PAMPHLET has been lately published at Berlin to 
which the English Board of Trade has accorded tho 
unusual honour of b publication in an abridged form as a 
Parliamentary paper. The authors of this pamphlet are 
clearly among those who are not without honour save in 
their own country. Tho one portion who will not be im- 
pressed by their arguments is Priuce Bismarck. The high 
d priori reasoning in which tho Chancellor delights soars 
far above the tedious corrections supplied by facts and 
figures. He will not think the worse of his protootive 
policy because the result from the first year’s experience 
of its working has befen to draw from on immense majority 
of tho German Chambers of Commerce the most positive 
condemnation of tho new tariff. The defenders of this 
tariff claim for it that it has been beneficial to German 
trade generally, and especially beneficial to certain trades 
of exceptional importance. In the preface to this 
pamphlet both these statements are denied. If there were 
any trace of trade improvement, whether general or parti- 
cular, it wonld show itself in the annual Reports of tbo 
Chambers of Commerce. But, according to tho greater 
part of these Reports, tbo improvement which was un- 
doubtedly visible during part of the year 1880 was 
merely a phase of tho revival of trade in all countries. 
This is Bhown by tho fact that the improvement 
was greatest in tho first six months of the year, when 
the action of tho now tariff was modified by previous 
importations hurried forward to escape the impending 
duties. It was not until tho second half of the year, wheu 
the supply of these exceptional imports was exhausted, 
that tho rosults of Protection could be properly appre- 
ciated. Taki ug G ermauy as a whole, the general complaint 
is that in those second six months, when tho remedy 
applied by Prince Bismarck had really begnn its beneficent 
work, the state of trade was far worso than it had been in 
the former part of tho year. Tho truth is that Prince 
Bismarck htiB not been able to make his protective policy 
sufficiently thoroughgoing. If it had been possible to 
protect all trades, he might at all events have had tho 
whole of the producers on his side, As it is, ho finds 
that tho great majority of tho producers are included 
among tho injured consumers. The ironmasters, no doubt, 
declare that without the new duties they would have boon 
worse off than they actually are. It may be noted, by the 
way, that this is the highest praise which the new tariff 
gets from any quarter. Nobody is any tho better for it ; 
only a few traders think that their present wretched 
condition would have been still more wretched without 
it. But then the numerous trades which have to bay 
iron, instead of selling it, tell a different story. They 
describe thcmselvos as simply sacrificed to make tho iron- 
masters richer. They aro forced to pay high prices for 
uativo machinery, bccauso foreign machinery is subjected 
to a prohibitive duty. In Germany, as elsewhere, there 
aro many trades which aro only able to undersell tho 
foreigner in the home market if they have the benefit of 
free importation of cheap material and cheap machinery. 
Prince Bismarck takes this indispensable advantage away 
from them, and in its place offers them a protective duty 
on their owb goods. If he could compel tho home con- 
sumer to buy theso goods, the traders might be no losers 
by the exchange. Ab it is, however, the Chancellor has 
merely given them a choice between two forms of rain. 
They may either tack the duty on to their goods and see 
them remain on their hands, or they may go on selling 
them at the old pAoes, and see the whole of their profits- 
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go to the Government in the form of duty. Kitbor way 
mere is nothing but ruin before them ; and, in view of this 
prospect, they are not very ready to admit that the new 
policy has been a blessing to Germany because it has in- 
creased tho profits of certain joint-stock Companies in the 
iron trade, or enabled the owners of coal-mines to employ 
more workmen and drive a brisker business. 

This review of the present condition of German trado 
forms the preface to a series of extracts from the Reports of 
the German Chambers of Commerce for the year 1880. 
The Berlin Report speaks hopefully of what is to happen 
by and by, but it admits that os yet the expectations based 
on the new tariff have been signally disappointed. Pro- 
tection, tho Chamber deolaros, can only be benoficial when 
there is abundance of enterpriso on tho part of home 
manufacturers, which seems a little like saying that a 
wooden leg is of :’0 value to a man who has got tho 
full use of liis limbs. In the othor towns of Brandenbnrg, 
where tho manufacture of cloth and linon are tho chief in- 
dustries, the future and the present are regarded as alike 
gloomy. These industries con only live by a cheap supply 
of raw material, and of this the new tariff has deprived 
thorn* West Prussia dislikes Prince Bismarck’s policy 
heartily, as a province which deponds for its prosperity 
upon its trade with Russia might be expected to do. Tho 
grain and timber trades soem to have suffered above all 
others. One Chamber reports that the immediate effect 
of the new tariff has boon to pauperize the population. 
Another describes tho existing trado depression as the 
necessary result of tho new commercial regulations. Prom 
Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia wo learn that a homo 
domand, “ the necessary factor ” which can alone improve 
the local industries, is still wanting ; and even the towns 
which declare themselves friendly to tho new policy 
admit that prices were never so low os they wore 
when the Report was written. Protection and low prices 
is a combination hitherto unheard of ; and it is not one 
which is likely to recommend the policy which has created 
it. Conspicuous prosperity on the part of a few selected 
trades may blind the public to the low estate to which tho 
rest have been reduced ; but, when the trades for whose 
benefit the others have been ruined thomselveB complain 
tliat they were never so badly off as now, there is not 
much ohanto that tho tariff which causes one of these 
results, while it leaves tho other unremedied, will become 
gonorally popular. From Munich tho same mixed cry 
comes up. Tho leather and paper trades aro among the 
protected industries ; but they only complain that they 
are not protected enough. The other trades are as much 
hampered as their Northern fellow-countrymen by the 
necessity of paying exorbitant prices for tho raw material 
of their industries. Passau, in Southern Bavaria, is an 
exception to the general rule ; since its Chamber expresses 
the utmost wonder that any one can be found to oppose 
the patriotic measures of *‘our unselfish Chancellor.” In 
spite of these measures, however, trade, even in Paasan, is 
described as “ deplorably stagnant.” 

The best testimony that can bo brought forward to tbe 
truth and pertinence of this pamphlet is the effect which 
it has had npon Prints© Bismarck. Thfe Chancellor of 
the German Empire is also Minister of Commerce for the 
Prussian Kingdom. When he first became so, some curi- 
osity was felt as to the motives whioh had induced him to 
take upon himself this comparatively subordinate office ; 
now the wonder is explained. Prince Bismarck became 
Minister of Commerce in order to exercise a moral censor, 
ehip on the Prussian Chambers of Commerce. What 
Prince Bismarck most deprecates in these bodies is pre- 
judice, and the language of their Reports upon the now 
tariff has convinced him that many of them are not free 
from prejudice. Instead of giving independent judgments 
in favour of Protection, they have allowed themselves to 
give biassed judgments against it. The Prince has already 
caused some of the worst sinners to be reprimanded for 
what they have do&e, and in future care is to be taken to 
withhold from them the opportunity of offending in like 
manner again* Thd sittings of the Chambers of Commerce 
are henceforward to be publio, so that their Ill-disposed 
members need not hope to be able to conceal their want 
of patriotism from the local authorities or from tho central 
Government. Every man toil! speak as in the presence of 
Prince Bismarck himself, and Juiis of itself will greatly 
help a rash speaker to bridle his tongue, when that unruly 
< member, may so easily do him hprm. IftAhis is not check 
r enough upon the mischievous independence of *the 


Chambers of Commerce, a still more effeitual oim will ^ 
found, in the new regulation which compela them to-eofr 
mit their Reports to the Government before, publishing 
them, so that the Government may amend them if neces- 
sary. There will be no more suoh pamphlets a* that 
whioh has suggested these remarks. The Reports .pf .the; 
Chambers of Commerce for 1881 will show a beautiful 
unanimity in favour of the new tariff, unless it has, pleased 
Princo Bismarck in his inscrutable wisdom to replace it 
before then by a newer tariff still. 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

rpiIE Annual Report of the Council of the Central and 
-L Associated Chambers of Agriculture shows that land* 
lords and tenants aro still capable of acting together for 
tho defence and promotion of their common interests. It 
would bo strange if the most important of all industries were 
incapable of the organization whioh is employed by other 
traders. Chambers of Commerce aro not divided into hostile . 
sections of wholesale and retail dealers. Tbe Farmers” 
Alliance has, for the first time in England, Bet the example 
of association for the avowed purposo of plunder to be 
effected by political agitation. The Chambers of Agri* 
culture aro engaged in the more legitimate enterprise of 
watching and modifying legislation which may injuriously 
affect cither owners or occupiers. The tenant-farmers, 
who probably form a largo majority of the whole body, 
bavo apparently not been persuaded by Liberal orators that 
they have no concern with the distribution of loaal and . 
general taxes. Mr. Gladstone lately informed them 

that tho landlords alone would profit by a reduc- 
tion of rates ; and that the relief of a class of 
tho community which is generally opposed to the present 
Government wonld be equivalent to the process of quarter* 
ing the owners on the Exchequer. The blinding tendency 
of party hatred has never boon more curiously exemplified. 

On the same principle every trader and every taxpayer 
who is relieved from an nnjnst burden becomes a publio 
pensioner ; but the fallacy of the proposition is not ex- 
hausted by an oxposuro of its wilful injustice. It is not 
strictly or universally true that in all ciroumstances local 
taxation is imposed on owners. New rates and additions 
to old rates fall upon tho occupier, as in the instance of 
the heavy charge for tho maintenance of Board schools. 

In spito of Mr. Gladstone’s assertion, the tenant-formers in 
all parts of the country complain of the present incidence^ 
of local taxation. The increase of fifty per cent, in ten 
or twelve years mnst to a great extent have fallen on tho 
occupier. Even the Farmers’ Alliance would welcome 
present relief, until it has transferred the entire burden of 
taxation to owners, retaining for tenants the exclusive 
control of expenditure. 

It was already known that the Council had rejected by 
a large majority a motion in favour of imposing duties on 
articles of food and manufacture imported from countries 
which imposed protective duties on English produce. The 
issue of Fair-trade could not bo more direotly raised ; and 
thoso who supported the motion can scarcely be blamed. 
Nearly all foreign writers and speakers on eoonomio 
subjects take for granted the doctrines whioh were sup- 
ported by the minority of the Council of Agriculture. If 
it is once assumed that the importation of cheap produce 
is a sacrifice on the part of the purchaser, it follows that 
the expediency of retaliation dopends on special circum- 
stances. It is probable that some of those who voted 
against the motion may have thought that retaliatory 
duties would be rather impractlanble than undesirable. 
Imperfect acquaintance with eoonomio principles is not 
incompatible with political good sense. The Council 
probably knew that it was impossible to resuscitate the 
extinct Com Laws, even in a modified form; and 
farmers could have no motive for protecting manu- 
facturers against foreign competition. The list of the 
Council includes the names of some sturdy and honest 
projectionists, who still resent the triumph of the 
Com Law League ; but the decision of the whole body 
contrasts favourably with the language used by some ill* 
informed and imprudent members of Parliament The ; 
object of a paragraph in the Report on the renewal of the » 
French Commercial Treaty is not at first sight obvious j 
but sheep-farmers have an interest in the French duties 
on woollen yams and goods, as faras they supply the raw 
material for the manu&oturer. Tim Qouaw alsp irefom 
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^to ihe indirect injury to agriculture which may bo 
mused by an increase of protective duties in Franco ; but 
any interest which formers may have in the pending 
negotiations will be snffioiently'reprosented by tho traders 
who are more immediately concerned, and by the Chambers 
of Commerce. An attempt was made at the instance of 
one of thtf provincial Chambers to protest against the 
disuse in oertain fabrics of home-grown wool ; but effectual 
interference With the caprices of fashion is beyond tho 
power of any Association. Some years since tho trade of 
Coventry was almost destroyed by a change in the form of 
bonnets which suddenly checked the demand for ribbons. 
If ladies prefer any other material to home-grown wool, 
they will wholly disregard the interests of dock-masters. 
The Pbihobss or Wales was woll advised in declining an 
‘invitation to give direct onoouragoment to native industry. 

The Council naturally approves of tho notion of Sir 
Masset Lopes for the appointment of a Minister of Com- 
meroeand Agrioulturo. The Government has accepted 
the proposal, and sooner or later a change will probably 
be made in the title of tho President of the Board of Trade. 
It will be neither necessary nor convenient to attempt any 
corresponding alteration of his functions, unless tho super- 
intendence of measures for the prevention of animal 
disease should be transferred from the Vice-President of 
the Privy Council to tho rechristened Ministry. As the 
Council of Agriculture expresses its satisfaction with 
the precautions lately taken by the Privy Council, the 
reasons for changing the modo of administration appear 
not to be immediately nrgont. It is not easy to discover 
any other function which could bo usefully undertaken 
by a Minister of Agriculture. Tho collection of statistics 
can scarcely require a superintendent with a sent in tho 
Cabinet, especially as the Council acknowledges with gra- 
titude a recent undertaking of tho Foreign Office to furnish 
it with early copies of all important information relating 
to foreign agriculture. If the number of Cabinet Ministers 
is not increased, thoro seems to be no objection to tho 
creation of a title which will perhaps satisfy landowners 
and farmeip that their interests aro duly considered by the 
Government. With a laudable desire to promote tho inte- 
rests of agriculture, the Council has recommended tho 
Universities to establish agricultural professorships, mid it 
acknowledges certain steps which have been taken by tho 
Government to promoto scientific instruction. Tho sug- 
gestion that agricultural Chairs should be instituted at 
Oxford and Cambridge Beems to deserve attention ; but it 
is not known that either the Commissioners or the Univer- 
sity authorities have taken the subject into consideration. 

The Council approves of tho principles of the Bills pro- 
viding for compensation to tenants which wero respectively 
introducedbySirTiiOMAsAcriANnandMr.CuArLiN. A prefer- 
once isexpressed for Mr. Chaplin’^ Bill, which was founded on 
the Lincolnshire custom. It is undoubtedly just “ that 
“ every tenant on quitting hiB holding shall be compen- 
sated by law, “by custom, or by agreement ” ; but the 
landlord may, through careless or sentimental legis- 
lation, be exposed to groat injustice through partial valua- 
tions. A scale of payment for artificial manures applied 
to the land within a cortain time before tho end of tho 
term may bo fairly fixed, and the expenditure of the tenuut 
may be proved by proper vouchers. A general valuation 
would often result in a charge for improvements which had 
never been effected. In many cases the outgoing tenant 
leaves the farm in a dilapidated condition, for which tho 
landlord seldom receives compensation. It has lately been 
stated, on good authority, that in districts where the local 
custom provides for compensation the rights of the land- 
lord are habitually disregarded. It is satisfactory to 
find that an agricultural association can deal with the 
question in a moderate spirit, and without any sug- 
gestion of robbery. Tho Farmers 9 Alliance insists on 
compensation mainly for the purpose of laying a founda- 
tion for the acquisition without purchase of a tenant-right. 
The Council deals in the same temperate manner with the 
question of distress for rent. Tho proposal that tho 
landlord's power to distress Bhould be limited to two 
years is reasonable or plausible ; and it is just that 
hired machinery should be exempt from distress ; and 
perhaps tbit a similar privilege should be allowed to 
agisted stook* The oases in which the oooupier would de- 
liberately abstain from keeping any stock of his own 
wbald probably sot be numerous. It would be tedious to 
4*tome*ate all the questions affecting the interests of 
agrkmltuie with which the Council deals in the Report. 


In all caseB its objects are evidently practical, and from 
the boginning to the end of the Report there is no trace of 
political partisanship. If Mr. Gladstone should con- 
descend to road the document, ho will probably despise the 
sordid, uufoeliag, And spiritless tenants whom “ no sense 
“ of wrong can urge to vengeance "5 but porhaps they may 
bo forgiven by less zealous philanthropists for attonding to 
their own business, for considering how existing grievances 
may bo remedied, and even for remonstrating against what 
they regard as an unjust incideuco of taxation. 


TIIE CANONBURY ACCIDENT. 

T HE official inquiry into tho Canonbury accident has 
almost necessarily — at least np to this time-taken 
the form which is of least iuterest to tho public at large. 
Two Companies aro concerned in tho large compensa- 
tions which will probably havo to be paid in connexion 
witli it, and the proximato cause of the accident seems to 
have been either tho directions given by a signalman 
belonging to one Company or tho interpretation affixed 
to these directions by a signalman belonging to another 
Company. Tho incidence of blamo as between the two 
Bignalmcn will detormino in a great degroo the incidonoo 
of compensation us between tho two Companies, and a 
great dcul of tho evidence is naturally directed to shift 
this burden from ono servant to tho other. This is not a 
point about which it is worth whilo for the public to con- 
cern themselves. What reully touches that large class of 
persons who aro compelled to travel every day by railway 
in order to got from their homes to thuir business and from 
tlioir bnsincss back again to their homes is tho state of 
things which this accident discloses as always existing 
on tho North London, and jwssibly on other suburban linos 
which have u similar pressuro on their resources. That 
stato of things is this. An enormous number of passen- 
gers have to bo brought into London every morning 
within very narrow limits as regards time. To meet this 
necessity trains uro run at intervals of about three minutes. 

If tho driver of a train could see far enough alioad, he 
might go slowly enough to bo able to pull up in the event 
of the train in front oi him coming to a staud. But theso 
lines uro not constructed so as to give drivers this advan- 
tage. They have many curves, many cross rails, and, in 
tho cabo of the North London Railway at the point where 
tho accident happened, a very awkwardly placed tunnel. 
Consequently tho driver has no means of correcting or sup- 
plementing tho information givon him by tho signals. Ho 
must walk by faith, not by sight. Everything, therefore, 
depends on tho character of the system by which this in- 
dispensable information is conveyed to him, and what that 
character is at Canonbury the evidence taken at the inquiry 
has sufficiently shown. The movements of the trains are 
guided by a signalman placed at each end of the tuunol — 
one in tho scrvico of tho Great Northern Company, the 
other in tho service of the North London Company. 
These men havo been trained in different codes, and 
cither of them may consequently spoak a language 
which tho other can only interpret by constant refer- 
ence to his dictionary. Theso are what may be called 
the special conditions which brought about the accident, 
and it is hard to understand how the Companies can 
havo hoped that under these conditions an aooident could 
long bo avoided. To unlearned persons it would seem a 
matter of absolute necessity that where two Companies 
use tho same liucs and the same signals, the method on 
which those signals are worked should be the same. Even 
if tho sorvauts of tho two Companies are equally well 
trained in both methods, the having to chango from one 
to tho other according to which tho next signalman chooses 
to employ would be an unfortunate addition to labours 
which aro already more than sufficiently exhausting. But 
it is plain that the Bervants of tho two Compcfaies are 
not equally well trained in the nse of both methods! 
Iu this particular case one signalman had to refer to 
tho code before ho could, satisfy himself what a signal 
meant, and when a reference of this kind has to be 
mado with trains coming on every two or three minutes, 
and with signals having to lie asked for, acknowledged, 
and given every minute, it is eas y to see how likely the ex- , 
planatiou in the code is to be misinterpreted. This is the 
first lesson of this accident. The oode of signals of 
two Companies which use the same line for any part of 
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their system should be the same for both. Nothing short 
of this oan give the requisite certainty that a man who 
only knows one oode perfectly will not find himself in a 
hoc where he is expected to know both. 

The seoond obvious warning conveyed by the Caaonbniy 
disaster is the impossibility of placing entire confidence in 
human agency in the matter of signalling. It is true, no 
doubt, that even machinery may get ont of order. But 
it is much easier to detect a fault in machinery than 
it is to detect it in human beings. A signalman 
may be ill, or drunk, or tired, or absorbed by some 
private trouble, and nobody may know it. But, if an 
accident happens to machinery, and an arm docs not 
work, or a lamp ohango its colour at the right moment, 
there are many eyes likely to take note of it. The 
great advantage, however, of mechanical over human 
agency in the matter of signalling is that, so long as it 
is in working order, no accident can happen, provided 
only the most ordinary caution is taken bjr the drivers 
of tne trains. Even in the simplest form of this mechanical 
agency the increase in security is very great. Supposing, 
for example, that the first of the trains which came into 
collision at Canonbury had, by the mere fact of its passing 
over a particular point in the metals, set the signal at 
• danger when it entered the tunnel, and that there had 
been no possibility of that signal being moved until the 
.same train had movod over another point in the metals be- 
yond the tunnel, there would have boon no room for mis- 
understanding between the signalmen. So long as a 
train had been in the tunnel every following train must 
have remained outBide it. There are other and more 
porfset forms of security to be found than this, but in 
railway travelling it is eminently true that the bettor is 
the onemy of the good. When there are several rival 
inventions in existence, it is only natural that a Company 
should wish to take the best, if it takes any. Bnt the law 
ought not to allow it to abstain from taking any on the 
plea that it wishes to take the best. By all means let it 
exercise its choice between one invention and another; 
but the State has a right to insist that it Bhall bo a choice 
between alternatives, not an impartial rejection of all of 
them. The work which has to be done by tho signalmen 
on the North London line and on many suburban lines is 
of a kind that no man can be &ure of doing without , 
making a blunder some time or othor. The cleverest ! 
performer will occasionally make a slip ; and, where 
.railway signals on a crowded suburban line arc concerned, 
<& plip may easily mean what it meant at Canonbury the 
other day. 

There is a third precaution, which, though of inferior 
importance in itself, might, as it happens, have saved the 
lives and limbs of many porsons last week. When 
the first train stopped in tho tunnel, many of the pas- 
sengers knew and dreaded the natnre of the danger which 
was hanging over them. If they all had been able to get 
out of tho train and walk along tho lino in front of it, 
thoy would have esoaped tho collision. No train oould 
have overtaken them on the up lino except tno one out of 
which they had got, and the driver of this train would 
have known that his passengers were in front of him, and 
“would have been able to come on with proper care to avoid 
running over them. But the total darkness, which is the 
’normal condition even of suburban tunnels, prevented many 
of the passengers from doing this. If tho tunnel had been 
lighted, those travelling in the first train would have been 
almost as free from danger as if the delay had taken place 
outside the tunnel. As it was, they were in darkness, and 
consequently unable to leave their carriages. In the 
abstract, indeed, it may not bo desirable to have railway 
tsavellero scattered over a tunnel through which trains 
are passing every two or three minutes ; but, at all events, 
it is better than having them shut up in a train into 
•which other trains are running every two or throe minutes. 
It is true that the precaution of lighting the tunnel would 
> only hhve saved tho passengers in the first train ; but it is 

* something to lessen the dimensions of an accident if it 

• cannot be altogether prevented. 

It is well, perhaps, that this Iobs of life should have 
happened in London rather than elsewhere, for the simple 
reason that attention is the more likely to be paid to 
the oaoses to which it is due, and to the means by which 
they may be removed. Nowhere ere there bo many persons 
'interested in the safety of railway travelling as in 
5 jondon, and of these the great majority are especially in- 


terested in railway travelling on suburban lines. It is 
to be hoped thaf tne Board of Trade will not neglect the 
opportunity whioh is thus afforded it. * 


t . 

A DAY CENSUS OF THE CITY; 

T HE object of the Imperial Census is to ascertain the 
population of the United Kingdom at a given date. 
For this purpose an acconnt is taken of the number of 
people sleeping in each locality during the night whioh is 
selected as tho basis of the Census. In this way the pro- 
posed object is attained with as mnoh accuracy as is 
possible, and with sufficient accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses. So long as e&oh man, woman, and bhild is re- 
gistered in some locality, and not in more than one, it is 
wholly immaterial how it happens that the person regis- 
tered has come to sleep in the locality where he is enume- 
rated as having slept. If he sleeps at Croydon, he is 
registered there as a unit of the population, without any 
reference to what ho did in the daytime before he went 
to bed. If tho Census is used for other purposes than 
that which it was intended to Berve, it is n&turallv mis- 
leading, although, strictly speaking, it is not the Census 
that misleads, but tho ignorance of tlioae who misapply it. 
It may, for example, bo used as a guide to the total per- 
manent population of any one locality. But before it oan 
be so used, those who seek to use it must place before their 
minds the question whioh the Census cannot possibly 
answer for them, what it is that they mean by population, 
and what are the special circumstances of the locality. If 
they want to know how many people find something to do 
in the locality within any period of twegty-four hours, they 
must have a singular capacity for being misled if they 
think that they can find out what they want by merely 
ascertaining how many people slept there on any given 
night. Even the schoolboy of real life, who may be taken as 
a fair average represeutativo of human perception, would 
be able to tell them that everything depended on the 
peculiar character of tho locality. In a conhtry parish 
where tho farms happoned to bo all in the parish, and tho 
labour of the parish sufficed for its wants, the number of 
persons sleeping in tho parish might correspond almost 
exactly with tho number of persons who had been in tho 
parish within twonty-four hours. In a large town into 
which thousands of persons crowd daring the daytimo 
for business or pleasure from the suburbs or the 
country, the number of persons sleeping in the town 
would bo no kind of guide to the number present in the 
town during a space of twenty-four hours. The authorities 
seem, however, to have discovered, or to apprehend, that 
there aro people in England more stupid than the most 
stupid schoolboy. These people are taken to be misled 
by tho Census, and to be capable of judging the day popu- 
lation of tho City, into which it is notorjpus that hundreds 
of thousands come from morning to evening, by the nfght 
population of tho City, in which it is notorious that very 
lew persons sleep. These unhappy calculators will, it 
may bo hoped, have their error corrected by the very 
elaborate Report which the City authorities have pub- 
lished. The larger number of readers of the Report will 
find in it, not so much a safeguard against error, as a 
repertory of most valuable and interesting facts as to tho 
daily incomers, the vehicles used, the buildings and the 
wealth of the City. Everybody knows that enormous 
numbers como daily into the City, that those engaged on 
business find numerous tenements to shelter them, and 
that the wealth of, those who do business in the City is 
very groat. But few who read this Report will pre- 
viously have had any accurate conception as to how many 
hundreds of thousands come in daily, how extensive is the 
accommodation for business purposes, and how gigantio 
is the wealth of those who do business in the City. 

Tho number of persons who slept within the* City bound- 
aries on the night of April 4 was 50,526. For tho pur- 
poses of a general Census nothing more was required to 
be known. But the City authorities wished to knpw some- 
thing more. They wished to know how many persons on 
a given day were employed in or were on some City; 
premises; and, by a calculation whioh very great pains 
were taken to make exhaustive, it was found that the total 
number was 26x,o6z persons. Of this number^ there were 
over 50,000 employers and over 16a, 000 cmployed,asd the 
balance was made up of ohildreu and of person! m oltttge 
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of Hie premises. If the population of the City is to he 
taken as that which gives or finds employment there; the 
sue of this population is brought homo to ns when the 
framers of the Report* remind us that this population 
is greater than the population of no fewer than 
sixteen English counties, and places the City sixth 
in the list aooording to population of English Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. The Committee of the Corporation 
next prooeeded to ascertain how many people come into 
the Uifcy on a day, and for this pnrpose they stationed two 
policemen at each of the sixty entr&noes, including rail- 
way stations, by which the City is approached, and they 
found that the total amount was as nearly as possible 
8oo,6oo, and that about 70,000 vehicles were employed. 
This is certainly one of the most curious and astonishing 
results that is offered us, and it may be remarked that 
nothing could testify in a more striking manner to 
the efficiency of the City polico than that this vast 
tide of human beings and vobiclcs should roll on 
honr after hoar without hindrance or confusion. The 
police administration of the City is as nearly perfect 
m every detail as anything human can be, and 
among other things it deserves to be recognized with 
gratitude that in the vast expanse of London mad the 
City offers an oasis where the streets are always cleau and 
the roadway always in good order. The vastness of the 
increase of the bnsiness of tho City is also illustrated by 
the fact that a similar calculation as to the number of 
employers and employed was made sixteen years ago, and 
that 90,000 is tho increase that is now found to exist. 
Most of the business premises of London are lot in flats ; 
and thus, while the total number of inhabited houses is 
about 6,000, the numbor of distinct premises used for 
business is four times as great, and it is thus shown 
that on an average about ten persons find occupa- 
tion in each of these premises. The rateable valne of 
the City is 3^ millions, or not far from double of that of 
any other metropolitan district, tho next to it being the 
district of St. Goorgo’s, Hanover Square, where the rateable 
valne is almost exactly 2 millions. The net profits on 
which Income-tax is paid in tho City nearly roach tho 
enormous figure of 40 millions, out of a total of 80 millions 
returned by all tho divisions of tho metropolis. Half the 
wealth of London may be said, therefore, to bo concen- 
trated in the narrow boundaries of the City ; and this is 
perhaps not very astonishiug when it iB remembered that 
* the City represents in some dogreo the wealth not so much 
of London as of tho world. 

The Committoc state that they have studiously avoided 
expressing any opinion on the various plans which havo 
boon propounded for extending tho area of the City, or for 
incorporating with it or by themselves outlying portions 
of the metropolis, as these matters do not como within 
their province. But it is obvious that their Report is 
meant to have, and ought to havo, an important bearing 
on the questions they do not discuss. It is because they 
are afraid that persons, misled by tho Census, will think 
tho City something small that they show tho City to be 
very big. It is, in short, so big, so populated by employers 
and employed, so crowded by daily incomers, so rich in 
bnsinoss premises, is assessed so highly, and pays 
each a vast amount of Incomo-tax, that it is en- 
titled to stand alone, a sufficient centre of self-government 
without additions, and too important to bo merged in a 
vast unwieldy body. If this is the point tho Committee 
wish to prove, the figures they have collected go far to 
prove it. The unique eminence of the City, its noble his- 
torical traditions, the part it has played for centuries in 
the history of England, afford the most cogent reasons for 
keeping the City as it is, and not merging it in a Board 
governing the whole metropolis. Next in importance is 
the efficiency of the City administration. We know that 
one part of London is well administered, and wo could 
never be sure that equal efficiency would be attained 
under a different system. There is at least as much 
chanoe that the rest of London would spoil the City, 
as that the City would improve the rest of London. 
Bat the Report of the Committee introduces another 
class of arguments which aro certainly deserving of 
the most serious attention. English . politicians of every 
school agree in praising and upholding local self-govern- 
ment ; audit is as a glorious extension of local self-govern- 
ment that the fumposal to. unite all the metropolis under 
one .administration is advocated. But there is a prelimi- 
nary question that needs to be settled, and that is whether 


local self-government may not be killed by being extended. 
Local self-government moans that within a certain area 
men govern themselves in all matters whioh they have- 
in common, because they meet within this area. . The 
use of this kind of government is to gain experience 
in practical politics, to instil a habit of united action, 
and to offer a counteracting principle to the despot- 
ism of centralization. Within areas of a certain 
size, these valuable resalts may bo obtained, but ex- 
perience warrants tho supposition that the areas of 
local self-government cannot be indefinitely increased. 
Those in the area would not manage their owu affairs ; for 
tho affairs thoy would bo supposed to manage would bo 
too vast for thorn to * understand ; thoy would gain no 
habits of united action ; they would not be self-governed, 
but would live under tho despotism of a new centraliza- 
tion. It may, therefore, bo reasonably contended that, 
when onco an area of local self- government is sufficiently 
largo, whether in mzo or in tho importance of interests 
centred in it, to bring self-government to its maximum of 
efficiency, it ought not to bo extended or merged ; and th& 
Report of tho Committee may bo takon to show con- 
clusively that tho City is an instance of an area of self- 
government which reaches the limits of what the area can 
bo if its local self-government is to bo efficient. 


THK REGENT CANONIZATIONS. 

T HE grand ceremony of canonization celebrated at Rome las? 

wook in the Groat Ilall of the Basilica of ttt. Peter’s was 
chiefly remarkable, as a ceremony, on two grounds. In the lirsfc 
place it was far tho grandest poinifloul function witnessed at the 
Vatican sinco 1870, ami may bo far be regarded as at least a partiu! 
abandonment of tho imprisonment theory. The Pope for the first 
time, to quote tho rather strange phrase of tho Times, 44 exercised 
his Papal authority at a high altar, as his predecessors in 
St. Peters have done." He was l>orno aloft on tho JSeditr 
Gestatona, surrounded by the Noble Guard and attended by 33 
Cardinals and 150 Archbishops and BUhops, and tho prescribed 
ritual was observed in all its lulnoss, with the sound of tho silver 
trumpets not heard since 1S70. This new move was rendered the 
more noticeable from the pump with which tho Ambassadors and 
Ministers accredited to the Holy .See went to tho Vatican to take 
part in tho solemnity, and especially, we may add, under existing 
circumstances, from the presence and active concurrence oi the 
French Ambassador. Not only did M. Bcsprez attend tho cere- 
mony, accompanied by the whole personnel of his stuff in state 
carriages ; he also gave a grand banquet on the occasion to the 
French prelates in Home at the Oulouna Palace, wheu in proposing 
the health of the Pope lie pronounced an eluborate eulogy ou the 
virtues of the episcopate mid clergy of Prance. And this is tlur 
more noteworthy when wo ruuiumbfi that M. Gambetta’s organ the 
other day characterized one of the personages just canonized as 44 a ■ 
dirty and incorrigible vagabond," and thatM. Paul Bert has written ■ 
to these very bishops colouring their neglect of the provision oi the 
Concordat-— novel* unloiced ol lute years— which requires them to>. 
obtain permission ol the Government before leaving thoir dioceses. 
The incongruity may serve to illustrate what we said the olhor 
day about Concordats being made bid ween tho Pope and the 
Government over the heads of the national episcopate, but that 
by tho way. . The second point calling lor notice in the ceremony 
of canonization, besides its splendour and public and official cha- 
racter, was the entire absence of any such matter of provocation 
as had in some quarters been anticipated. That the Popo should 
make a lamentation at such a time over the unhappy condition in 
which the Holy See finds itseli, and urge the duty of all good 
Catholics to rally round it, was natural enough. What is more 
important, and what indeed might have been expected from his 
known temper and antecedents, is that he did not verify the pre- 
dictions ol' the biritto by putting forward an assertion of his 
temporal power and fulminating excommunications against its' 
assailants. The celebration cannot therefore be said, except in 
the indirect sense already suggested, to have had any political 
significance. Its religious meaning is likely of course to do very 
differently appreciated by various classes of thinkers within and 
without tho Roman pale. There are many intermediate stages 
between tho scornful sneer of the Kfyublique Francniso at 
St. Labro as a dirty vagabond and the enthusiastic sympathy 
formally expressed by, tho French Ambassador and probably 
felt by many of his hearers. But few thoughtful persons aro 
likely to treat the mutter morely as a theme for ridicule. Tho 
idea which underlies canonization — whatever may be thought 
of that particular expression of it — is one closely connected 
with tho doctrine of “ the Communion of Saints,” and bas existed 
from a very early period in tho Church, when the persecuted 
Christians wore wont to collect and preserve with reverence and 
affection the remains of those who had suffered for thoir faith 
And there appears, from what St. Jerome tells us, to have been 
long before any regular practioe of invocation was established a 
prevalent belief that the souls of these martyr* hovered about the* 
place where their bodies were laid and were there somehow brought 
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into contact with the living. Of the four persons canonised the 
other day there is. little to say except that they were poor and 
humble individuals, more distinguished by their charity And self- 
denial than by any groat service they can have rendered to the 
Church. And this is so far to the credit of those concerned, as 
there can hardly have boon any interest of wealthy and influential 
patrons brought to bear on the Court of Home in their favour. 
But the custom itself, of which so conspicuous an example was 
exhibited on that occasion, is ouo on which a lew words will not 
he out of place. 

The practice of honouring martyrs came, as has already been 
mentioned, very early into the Church, earlier probably than the 
cult of angels with which Milman connects it. The Saints 
being themselves human appealed more directly to human sympa- 
thies, and the doctrine of the Communion of Saints was held to imply 
some pertain eut and intimate relation between the faithful on 
earth and the . faithful departed. It implied, as Milman puts it, 
the Church militant and the Church triumphant as forming hut 
one polity, and implied that there was a real and living sympathy 
Between the two. The departed were bolioved still to take an 
interest in their old friends and the affairs of their earthly home, 
and to exercise through their intercession a beneficent influence over 
them. And thus, as time went on, Saints were multiplied, until 
their separate claims might seem almost to be imperilled by their 
multiplicity. Tho Calendar was rapidly lilled with fresh names 
till few days were left vacant, and some days were burdened with 
an accumulation of— we will not say rival but many— saints, who 
had to share thoir honours as beat they could. East and West 
vied with oach other in this process, tho Greek menologius how- 
ever being tho more copious of the two, hut few comparatively 
of the countless host of Eastern Saints obtained any direct recogni- 
tion in the West, while the Orientals were content for the most part 
with their own. Nor was this all. Different count ries and indeed 
cities had thoir special heroes and patrons. It has boon said, with 
some exaggeration doubtless, that “ in Germany alone each 
kingdom or principality, oven every city, town, or village, had 
its own Saint.” u For at lirst popular admiration enjoyed 
for some time unchecked the privilege of canonization. A 
Saint was a Saint, as it wero, by acclamation.” That was the 
beginning of canonization, though tho name ns yet did not 
exist, but gradually, as these local and other cults carno to 
multiply beyond all measure, the Fojkjs assumed to thomselves the 
sole prerogative of advancing claimants to tho successive ranks of 
Beatitude and Sanctity. The canonized Saints bonceforth held 
no merely local or precarious dignity; they were presented in solemn 
Bulls and with rites of imposing splendour to the general hoiuago 
of Christendom. And it was certainly time to impose some limit 
on popular or episcopal licence in this matter; il' ever the vast 
undertaking of the Bollondists is completed it will comprise the 
histories of more than 25,000 Saints, and yet this only professes 
to be a selection of what is of Catholic rather than purely national 
interest. On the other hand, only x 1 5 persons had been formally 
canonized by the Holy See beforo the reign of Fius IX. » There 
are those, of course, like the Apostles, the early Martyrs, the four 
“ great Doctors" respectively of East and WeBt, and some other 
conspicuous Bishops, confessors and founders of Religious Orders 
Who may be called the Saints of the universal Christian world. 
But down to the tenth century the popular voice, with the sanction 
of tho Bishop, was held to be sufficient authority for conferring 
the honour ; after that time the sanction of tho Pope was 
required, though Bishops still for a time retained their initiative. 
The first recorded canonization, in the modern sense of the word, 
was that of Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg, raised to that honour by 
A Bull of John XV. in 993 at the request of Liutolf, his immediate 
success^ in tho See, who had however already established public 
veneration for him in his own diocese. Pope John explained in 
mi Epistle that this usago was introduced in order that by 
honouring Martyrs and ConfessorB wo muy worship llim of whom 
they testified, and being conscious of our own imperfections seek 
the aid of their merits and prayers at the throne of God. 
But it was not till two centuries later that the prerogative 
was assigned exclusively to the Holy ttce by Constitutions 

S it of Alexander 111 . and then of luuocenl III. Tho canuniza- 
>n of St. Gaultier of Pouloise by the Archbishop of Rouen in 
1153 is the latest example ol' such an act being accomplished by 
any lowor authority. Innocent 111 . finally laid down that the 
decision pf such matters appertained exclusively to the legitimate 
successor of St. Peter, being partly moved thereto by the scandal 
caused some thirty years before through the canonization of 
Charlemagne— rather a questionable Saint, in spite of his immense 
services to tho Papacy— by the Anti-pope Paschal III., and the in- 
sertion of his name in some Galilean breviaries. The lirst canoniza- 
tion solemnized with anything like the present ritual pomp was that 
of St. Francis of Assisi in 1228. It was nut till filty years later that 
the regular process, since developed into a minute and searching 
investigation of tho merits of each individual case, was first 
exemplified in the canonization of St. Raymond of Fennafort. 
The question of the infallibility of the Pontiff in these high 
o fficial acts, long hotly debated between the ultramontane and 
the opposite school in the Roman Church, is still, wo believo, a 
moot point.* Its deoision in the affirmative would hardly tend to 
fadUtate the acceptance of the Vatican decrees, 

A more interesting question, at least to outsiders, than any con- 
cerning the mere formalities of the official process, but one too wide 
to bo more than glanced at here, is the rationale, so to caU it, of the I 
custom, the idea from which it sprang and to which it owes its | 


continued vitality. It is not enough, to say that it grew theolo- 
gically out of the doctrine bf the Communion of Saints, 
usage, however consistent with received dogm&s, ^quld have 
attained anything like so widespread and ( . permanent a 'bold on 
the popular mina that was not rooted in, some deep 
of human nature. Nor is the explanation far to seek. From 
age to ago the methods of enrolling near. Saints, might ^try, as 
again the method of electing Bishops varied, being lift at .one 
time to popular suffrage, and claimed at another f orpmUtes or 
popes. But whatever might bo the conditions of enrolment 
in this illustrious brotherhood, the fact remains that, as a 
modern writer expresses it, “ for fourteen centuries the religions 
mind of the Catholic world threw them (the Saints) out os its 
form of hero-worship, as the heroic pattern of a form of human 
lifo which each Christian within his own limits was endeavouring 
to realize.” Neither indeed can the sentiment thus indicated be 
justly confined to the first fourteen centuries br to any one form 
of Christian belief. What works liko Alban Bufleifs Lives of the 
Saints are to Roman Catholics, religious memoirs and biographies 
and Lives of Eminent, Christians have proved to the most anti- 
Roman section of Protestant. And the explanation in either 
case is nt bottom substantially tho same. If Protestants do 
not invoke SAints or erect their images over altars, they re- 
cognize not tho less the practical value of great examples, and 
cherish a devout and reverential memory of the departed 
worthies of their own communion and creed. Neander, while 
commending the vigorous resistance of Ratheriu*,, Bishop of 
Verona in the tenth century, to the sensuous and. superstitious 
tendencies of his age and the insatiable craving for miracles, adds 
that he also discerned in the reaction against Saint-worship a 
dangerous “ misapprehension or disregard of the Christian ele- 
ment, in the consciousness of the ennoblement of man's nature 
by being raised to the fellowship of a Divine life, betraying 
some approach to An abstract Deism," and that “in opposition 
to this tendency Rutherius, the antagonist of superstition, 
defended tho worship of Saiuts.” Tho word worship is too 
strong for the passage quoted from Iiatherius, vindicating a 
Latin hymn for All iSaints Day, but it is not difficult certainly 
“ to recognizo in his obscure and awkward style the antagonism 
of a deeply-felt Christina theism tO an abstract deism.” We only 
refer to it here as illustrating the agreement of religious minds 
of very diverse doctrinal tendencies as to the importance and 
benefit of dwelling on saintly oxamplos Man is a creature of imi- 
tation, and is sure to chooso tor himself models of some kind or 
other to emulate, whether criminals, heroes, or saints. It is to 
tho religious application of this tendency in human nature that we 
owe both tho Roman and the Protestant varieties of hegiology. 
Only what in the one case is mainly left to individual taste 
or proferonce was sure in a highly organized and dogmatic 
system to bo sooner or lator reduced to some authoritative 
standard. We may smilo nt tho quaint ceremonies, dating from 
ut least fivo centuries ago, reproduced the other day in the 
form of canonization at tho Vatican — the silvered or gilded loaves * 
and barrels of wine, the curiously wrought birdcages, containing 
doves, pigoous, mid goldfinches, and “ the live splendidly painted 
wax candles.” Hut tho fundamental idea these strange devices ore 
supposed to illustrate lies deeper than any differences of Christian 
or, indeed, theistic l'aith. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD— AN EMPIRE. 

C OMMON fame, according to a well-known saying, is a common 
liar ; and it is much to be hoped that this saying is true at 
the present moment. For there seems to be a general idea among 
tho nations of the earth that the British Empire is to be let or 
sold in lots to suit the convenience of purchasers— no reasonable 
oiler refused. Wo have not heard how the Gibraltar subscription 
is progressing in Spain ; but plenty of new projects . have been 
started elsewhere to keep it company. The most definite is the 
reported application of Germany for the cession of Heligoland. 
This, of course, like the cession of Gibraltar, is nothing new. 
Heligoland has always been an eyesore to those patriotic English- 
men who aro never so much deserving of the name of John Ball 
as when they see the red spots dotted about a map of Europe or 
of the world. It is said that we never bad any business with it ; 
that we never used it, except as a smuggling dspdt— a familiar 
reproach, used also im respect of Gibraltar ; that we ought to 
have given it back to Denmark at the Congress of Vienna. It ' 
is only a sandbank tied on to a rook; a kind of inferior Capri; or, 
to speak less appotieingly, a Flat Holm and Steep Holm com- 
bined in one island. A few sea-bathers, a few fishermen, a great 
many birds which knock themselves against the lantern or its tall 
lighthouse on their annual migration, and occasional 'Adventurers 
who set up roulette tables, and ore winked at till British justice 
And morality wake up and swoop upon them— these are the only 
beings living to whom Heligoland is of any interest. .Besides, ^ 
costs something— nearly a thousand a year, we believe— and .that 
is a serious matter ; it would pay an extra Sub-commissioner 
Ireland. Moreover, it irritates Germany, which is a mote serious 
matter still. All these reasons have long inclined the moral 
British Radical to look at Heligoland with an an&vourehl* eyp: 
and perhaps them is another which is stronger with himthaa m 
of them. Heligoland is a standing rerainto of ihe peritfi when 
England was not a pm wends 
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tmy different from such a pumance* So it is said, very likely on 
no particular authority, that Count Munster thinks there will be 
no difficulty about its cession. Why should there be P We are 
quite in the way of oding, and Heligoland is such a little plaoe 
that it will never be missed. It is possible, however, that there 
may be some people who will take note of certain things. One is 
that Heligoland has no sort of business to belong to Germany, oven 
if we carry out the principle of the moral barrier so conscientiously 
as to oede the Channel Islands to France. Another is that the 
Heligolanders are by no means likely to wish to exchange our 
easy yoke and light burden for Prince Bismarck's taskmastersbip. 
But there is a third of more importance than either of these. 
Germany is now a maritime Power, formidable in no slight degree ; 
and a certain estuary called the Jahde and a certain port called 
WUhelmshafen are the chief signs of that formidable ness in an 
offensive sense. Now Heligoland, ns a post of observation, com- 
mands the Jahde and Wilhclmsknfcn most completely. If it is 
English, and is united by cable to England, nothing could well 
stir from the modern Antwerp without being at once noticed and 
the news transmitted. This, of course, is the reason which makes 
Germany so anxious for it ; and it need hardly be said that this 
is the reason why no sano English Government would let it go. 
There is, of course, no reason beyond newspaper gossip for believ- 
ing that the present Government intends to let it go; but the 
rumour is proof positive of one thing, ami that is that the present 
is thought to be a very convenient time for making offers, as they 
say in the exchange columns of ladies’ newspapers. A kind of 
impression exists abroad that the outlying portions of thn estate of 
John Bull may be bod cheap by an enterprising speculator, and 
that possibly the opportunity may not recur. 

The curious proceedings which seem to be going on in tho 
Pacific ore rather instructive commentaries on this general im- 
pression. It is true that the islands which French captains aro 
reported to be annexing, after tho fashion of an early discoverer, 
aro not exactly British property. Many of them, however, have 
always considered themsolves — especially since the Fmnch aggres- 
sion on Tahiti — as under a kind of quasi-protectorate on our part, 
and the reported action of the French is in manner particularly 
cool. The natives are told to send their produce in future to 
Tahiti instead of to Auckland. As scandal asserts that very little 
of the trade of Tahiti itself is in French hands, the proceeding 
may not in the long run be calculated to send up the total returns 
of French trade very appreciably; but tho intention is everything. 
However, the mere annexation itself, which seems to be only in a 
state of menace, is not so interesting os the conditions under 
which political gossip says that it is being carried on. Generally 
speaking, nothing cun bo so much wished as that European 
nations, no matter of what flag, would have the goodness to 
let the iriands of Polynesia alone. We certainly have made 
a start over all other nations, except Spain, in our government 
of Fiji, which contrasts satisfactorily with tho desolation brought 
by the French on tho Marquesas. But wo cannot bo said to 
have, on tho whole, conferred a benefactor on tho islands in 
the person of Captain Cook. However, it is too lato to make 
moan over this. The point of interest is that the few dozen 
islands which are to receivo tho blessings of the tricolour, and 
share in the EttBt with Tunis in the West, tho glory of exhibiting 
the first fruitB of tho revived energy of France, aro said — doubt- 
less quite falsely — by the aforesaid gossip to havo been the subject 
of a bargain between the English and French Foreign Cilices. 
Absurd pretensions have been recently mndo by France, not 
merely to fishing rights, but to a kind of sovereignty over part of 
Newlouudland. These pretensions are, say tho quidnuncs, to be 
abandoned on oondition of Lord Granville’s winking at the 
absorption of Raiatea and its neighbours into the dominions of 
the French Republic. The bargain is in itself a atrictly equitable 
one ; for it consists in the exchange of non-existent commodities. 
France has no rights in Newfoundland to surrender, and 
England has no property in the Society Islands to give. “ Give 
me of what thou hast, and I will give thee of what I have,” has 
been said to be the foundation principle and simplest term of 
trade all over the world and in all ages. But “ Give mo 
of what thou hast not, and I will give thee of what I havo 
not/ 1 is a new and vexy interesting general principle. Perhaps it 
may be said to bo the first principle of credit P It is not, how- 
ever, easy to conceive any Government which retained the slightest 
respect for itself compromising a question affecting its own sove- 
reign rights by the abandonment of independent communities who 
owe it no allegiance, but who trust in it for protection. No doubt 
the Eng lish Government has done nothing of the sort. But, a s 
before, the rumour is at least sufficient evidence that somebody 
thinks it not impossible that it should do such a thing. So tho 
Gibraltar subscription was, no doubt, a u flam,” and the sereno 
confidence of Count Munster in tho approaching generalization a 
canard, just as the French admiral and captains who go about 
planting tricolours and diverting the course of trade are perhaps 
creatures of the imagination, and certainly are mistaken in then 1 
views of head Granville's probable conduct. But all these idle 
suggestions remain as evidence of the ideas entertained by 
Spaniards and Gsrmaiis and Frenchmen of the attitude of the 
present Government of England towards the great Empire of 
which it is the temporary steward. In this sense the rnueb- 
nbts pd axiom, that there is no smoko without fire, can certainly 
be affirmed without outraging reason or moxfelity. 

The neat question to be asked is, whether these benighted 
may not possibly have some excuse for their outrageous 


credulity P Nothing has been more edifying than the extreme 
delight shown by English Radicals at the language of the Duke de 
Broglie and M. Gambetta about the Transvaal. Almost are they 
persuaded to bless the Duke, who used to rank a little above Lord 
Boaconsfield in their estimation; while to see Mr. Gladstone 
laudari a laudato bos made thorn very nearly weep with joy. 
That Mr. Gladstone was only a stick in the Duke de Broglie's hand 
to beat M. Gambetta with, and that M. Gambetta could only avoid 
the beating by gracefally extracting the wand from his adversary’s 
fist, and flourishing it himself, does not scorn to havo occurred to 
them. But it may be fully granted that Frenchmen and Germans, 
aud all other Europeans — not Europeans only, it » to be feured — 
have quite mastered the lesson of the Transvaal. Mr. Gladstone, 
they know, entered on hi s Government with contemptuous de- 
scriptions of this small iittlo island, aud gloomy shakings of the 
head over the load of foreign possession it had to bear. What 
rnnro natural than that, as a wise and consistent statesman, he 
should make tho god Terminus stop backward P If the word 
is “ scuttle,” oven when nothing is to be got by scuttling 
and much lost, how much more should it bo so when 
not much is to bo lost aud somothing to bo gotP Such is tho 
logic of the bcuighted foreigner. lie sees in Afghanistan and tho 
Transvaal simply the announcement which stands at the head of 
this article, aud, like an hnneat and businest-like person, ho puts 
money in his purse and makes his bid for tho various pieces of 
accommodation land which happen to suit him. Fortunately, 
tho present Cabinet is composed of excellent mon of business, ana 
they know us well as Messrs. Puttick and Simpson when they 
havo to sell a big library, that it does not do to fling too much on 
the market at once. In the very size of the British Empire there 
is therefore safety, and it is possible that some small fragments of 
it may, after all, go down to our sons either from sheer want of 
buyers, or because the sellers havo not lmd timo to sell to their 
lilting. It takes a great* deal of energy to squander completely 
tho work of so many centuries. This is the chief comfort, but 
tliero are also others. It is doubtful after all whether a mere 
sale — a “ trade” on even terms — has tho peculiar attraction which 
Mr. Gladstone demands in these transactions. There is nothing 
in connexion with Heligoland, or Gibraltar, or tho Pacific to give 
the thing tho relish added by Mnjuba and Maiwand. In some 
of these cascB, it is true, thcro are other relishes of a not dis- 
similar kind, but still the kind is not tho same. On the whole, 
therefore, until official intelligence confirms tho rumours, it will be 
well to disbelieve them all. Let us all bo happy in tho thought 
that the Heligoland fishermen will still be looked down upon by 
tho Union Jack, instead of tho blade, white, and red ensign ; and 
quite sure that Lord Granville would never think of abandoning 
the interesting Polynesian wko trusts in him. If it is a difli- 
culty for anybody to bo jolly under these encouraging circum- 
stances, ho can remomber that, at any rate, all Europe thinks hia 
present governors perfectly capablo of the various dubiouB acts 
attributod to them whether they aro or not. That is a very plea- 
sant rollcction, and calculated to console the despondent. Wrong- 
ful suspicions directed towards the Ministers of other countries 
usually suspect them of wishing to do good to those countries in 
some irregular way. Could there possibly be a greater triumph 
for British eccentririty and originality than that similar sus- 
picions, when directed towards an English Ministry, imply that 
it is ready at any moment to do its country harm ? 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 

S TATISTICS show that the chances of a theatre being burnt 
down while spectators are in it are extremely small. Al- 
though theatres havo so often been consumed by tiro that burning 
is frequently spoken of us their natural end, very few have been 
the cases of destruction by fire when spectators were in the house. 
Indeed, it iB abundantly clear that at ono time such a contingency 
was looked upon by builders and architects as too remote to lie 
worth taking into account ; and unfortunately their views, which 
were necessarily interested, seem to have been shared by thoso in 
authority, whose only interest in the matter was interest in the 
safety of the public. Tho Lord Chamberlain possesses ever metro- 
politan playhouses an anomalous jurisdiction more despotic than 
anything else known to the English law. Until a recent date it 
rested with him only to decide whether proper precautions against 
tire were habitually taken in theatres, and to decide whether a 
new theatre should be opened or not ; he could make any requi- 
sitions he thought fit, and from his absolute decision there 
was no appeal. IIow successive Lord Chamberlains and their 
officials have used the wide powers given to them on behalf of the 
public is well known. For long the inspection by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s subordinates must have been a farce at which 
theatrical people laughod without more than a theatrical aside. 
Mr. Ponsonby Fane, when giving evidence on tho subject, stated 
with refreshing candour that the Lord Chamberlain did not feel it bis 
duty to interfere when theatres were “ safe under ordinary circum- 
stances,” and added that the Court potentate had no power “ to 
enforce the requirements” which he thought necessary, * except 
by tAking the extreme step of refusing a licenco,” and that in 
no instance had this been done. In other words, the Lord 
Chamberlain had real power in his hands, but would not use it. 
There was, indeed, some sort of annual inspection of theatres ; and, 
when a new theatre was to be built, the plans had to be submitted 
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the room in the greatest agitation. Then he went indig- 
nantly to his companions, seized the unhappy Jack Bob by 
the collar, and crying, “ Tu vas venir Avec moi sur 1'heure,” 
dragged him to tne street door. At this point the innkeeper 
intervened, clamouring for payment, and, unable to stop David, 

g irded up his loins, and ran as fast as he could close at tne actor's 
eels. In this way the three arrived at the house of the Due do 
Bedfort, when, despite the impertinence and opposition of the 
valets, David, followed by bis two companions, made his way 
across the splendid rooms to the bedside of the Duke, where be 
exclaimed, “Pardon, roylord, si j'interromps votre sommeil, mais 
quand il e’agit de son honneur un pauvre diable a le droit de 
trapper a toute heure it la porte d’un due.*’ The Duke, “ un peu 
aurpris,” as well ho might be, sat un to listen to David's story, 
and then, “ curieux de complinucr lavenlure,” said that he had 
never given him a five-pound note. “Vous mentez,” cried 
David, and handed him the note, which the Duke looked at 
attentively, and then, explaining that he must have given it to him 
in mistake for ft ten-pcuid note, produced a ton-pound note, which 
ho handed tu David with a request to bo left in peace. 
The money thus happily got was immediately spent, and next 
evening the “ stroling players ” wore as badly otf os before. “ Et 
viugt ans plus tard David nvait changti sou habit d'arlequiu contro 
coux d'Otbello, d'Uamlot, de Macbeth, ct de Richard 111., et avait 
ajoutd au nom de David ceux d’Edmund Kean/’ 

This is the first of the two episodes, which is perhaps strange 
enough in its way, hut hardly so strange asBouchnrdy's assertion, 
in the second episode, that lie had the story of “la banke-noto du 
due de Bedfort,” of Jack Bob, of Tom Oove,and of Betty the fair, 
from Kean's own lips at a restaurant in PariB, when he repeated 
the very phrase of tb& first episode, “ qu'on m’apporte pour cinq 
guindes de champagne.” Then he became restive, ana refused 
to appear on the stage nt tho appointed time. The occasion of 
his obstinacy was his seeing tho Duchess de Berry's carriage, and 
being told that she had como on purpose to soo him act. At this 
he broke out with a protestation that ho would never lot it be 
supposed that he had come all tho way from London to leave 
his pleasant after-dinner period for the sake of giving the Duchess 
an hour's Amusement. “ D'ailleurs, je ne voux pas m'exposer & la 
critique des oisifs de la cuur; si la duchesse nVStail pas venue, 
j'aurais joud, sans doute; mais puisqu’ello est au theatre, jo 
vais dcrire do suito au diroctenr que je suis Elite/* Then, accord- 
ing to Bouchardy's recital, followed a remarkablo scene. Kean 
told one story alter another, with admirable Bpirit and success ; 
and his faithful valet meanwhile sacriticed himself to his master's 
interests by drinking up all tho wine as fast as the bottles wore 
opened, so as to prevent Kean from drinkftig more than the one 
glass which was beforo him when tho conversation began. At a 
quarter-past seven they reached the theatre, where the curtuin 
ought to have risen at hall-past seven. Kean was ready to go on 
the stage, but unluckily ordered and drank “ uu verre do gray " 
and at the same time caught sight again of the fatal carriage. 
Then he resumed liis old argument against appearing on the stage 
to amuBe tho Duchess, fill began to take olT his half-assumed 
Costume. It was nearly half an hour after tho advertised time of 
performance when he was persuaded to rosamo his dreBs and play 
his part by the ingenious device of n friend, who drow a harrowing 
picture of the distress which would bo inflicted on a large number 
of scene-shifters, carpenters, and supers, if the porfomuiuco were 
given up at the last moment. M. Bouchardy goes on to give a 
curious account of what Kean did with his money. A third, he 
says, was absorbed by dishonest men of business aud false friends, 
another third was given away, and another third “ plutot 
diBsipd que dopense. - * This being so, it is difficult to see where the 
“Aisance vaisonnuble ” which Bouchardy says he left b bind him 
came from, aud it is a little amusing, alter having reacLthe story, 
to read tho author's concluding remarks: — “ Pour mo i, qui me suis 
approclte de rhomtne qui avail fait battre tant de cueurs et verser 
tant de formes, do rhonunn qui avait tant joui et tant souilert, qui 
avait eu ies plus beaux triomphes et les plus grands degouts, la 

f lue riche opulence et la plus froide misftre, je mo suis plu a 
dtudier consciencieusement.” 


TDK LOST BALLOON. 

I T is almost impossible to think any longer with hope of the 
fate of Mr. Powell and of hiB balloon. 8 ix days have passed 
since the unfortunate aeronaut started from Bath with Captain 
Templer and Mr. Agg Gardner. The upper air nt that time was 
full of snow-clouds, And these it was intended to examine. The 
“balloon at once rose to the height of 4,000 feet, passing through 
tho stratum of snow-clouds, and sailed south-west over Wolls 
and “Glastonbury. Ilere a north-west current was lost, and, after 
various attempts to hit off the height at which a favourable 
current was blowing, tbe voyagers coasted to Symnndsbury. Here 
they drew near enough the earth to ask their way to JBridport, 
and finally descended within a hundred and fifty yards of the 
cliff above the sea. The balloon dragged, Captain Templer fell 
out and slightly injured himBelf, and this loss of several stones of 
ballast caused the balloon to rise several foot, while still making 
steadily for the cliff and the water below, Mr. Agg Gardner now 
dropped out, not without a severe accident ; and Captain Templer, 
throwing all his weight on the line, called to Mr. Poweu to 
descend by it. But this was so perilous an enterprise, that Mr. 


Powell, who was very expert ip the aeronautic art, preferred to 
cling to .the balloon and its chances. He wae last seem apparently 
perfectly cool, waving hie bands in farewell as the balloon tooted 
swiftly and inevitably into the growing darkness across the sea. Mr. 
Agg Gardner was of course prevented by the severe injury he bed 
sustained from taking any active part in the attempt to rescue Mr. 
Powell ; but Captain Templer behaved with the greatest energy and 
judgment. He bad boats sent out at once from Bridport m the* 
direction the balloon was taking, and he telegraphed to 'Wey- 
mouth for a steamer. But, when he arrived at Weymouth, he 
heard that a balloon had been seen to drop into the eea at the- 
distance of about two miles. For vanous reasons Captain- ' 
Templer disbelieved this report, which there ie now too much 
reason for supposing to be correct. It appears to be probable that, 
either because the gas escaped, or because tbe balloon soared too 
high, so that its Solitary passenger was chilled, or for some other 
uuguessed-at reason, Mr. Powell lost command of his vehicle, and 
sank with it into the Channel not far from Weymouth. Captain' 
Templer did all that could be done to seoure information and to 
bring help to his friend. Ho crossed the Channel, he returned to 
AVeymouth ; and since then no possible chance of receiving in- 
formation, or of sending aid, on either side of the Channel has 
been neglected. It is impossible, of course, to foresee or account 
for tho vagaries of a balloon. ‘ The currents of the upper air may 
be moving swiftly in one direction, while the breezes below may 
be moving slowly in another. But there seems every reason to 
suppose that the balloon did not alter its south-east flight. Even 
if we suppose that it did not roally sink into the sea at Weymouth, 
Mr. Powell must long ago have drifted into the water else* 
whore, or have reached some point of inhabited country whence, 
if he was alive, he could havo telegraphed. The only possible 
gleam of hope is to soppose either that bo was picked up by an 
outward-bound vessel, or that he lit, in an unconscious state, and 
unuble to make himself understood, in some very backward dis- 
trict, where the peasants bad neither heard of his disappearance- 
nor were able to communicate tho news of the arrival of a balloon 
to the papers. 

It is unlikely that the exact manner of Mr. Powell's disappear- 
ance will remain for ever unascertained. The sea or the land will 
give up some traces of thelaige and most ill-fated balloon in which 
no passed away out of men's sight, in a manner bo strange and so 
impressive to the imagination. Fishing-boats will search the sea 
ana the rocky coaBts of the Channel. Every vessel is on the out- 
look, and rewards have been ottered at all the ports. The 
“ Sofodin ” in which Mr. Powell disappeared, seems to have been 
very unmanageable even for a balloon. It was the Great Eastern 
of balloons, very large, unwieldy, and unlucky. It began it* 
career in a captive flight, by jolting Captain Elsdale up and down 
the roofs of the buildings near the Royal Arsenal. Nejtt it just 
missed by a hair’s-breadth tho top of St. Paul’s. Thirdly, it 
jerked Captain Lee on to a gasometer, and then shotnp into tho 
air with Captain Templer, who received a blow on tbe hoad, waa 
rendered almost insensible, and very narrowly escaped being run 
away with. On another occasion this unwieldy balloon behaved 
so dangerously that Captain Elsdale had to escape by sliding 
down a rope, a hundred feet long, into a boat. To slide down in 
this way was, as we saw, Mr. Powell's last chance of escaping 
from his dangerous vehicle. Almost the only source of consola- 
tion in connexion with his disappearance is the reflection that he 
had not acted in an imprudent or foolhardy manner ; that he had 
fitted himself by long experience, and by tho lessons of experts, 
for the most adventurous of all the methods by which men 
seek to widen the boundaries of science. The pursuit of the 
aeronaut is not merely danger and adventure. Even were it ao„ 
little perhaps puld be said against an amusement which is 
exhilarating, and which demands a cool head and steady nerves 
from its votaries. But ballooning actually and directly adds to 
our knowledge of the meteorological conditions of our planet, 
and probably this is only the beginning of the services of 
tbe art of Icarus. From the very beginning of aeronautic* 
science people perceived its great military importance— or, rather, 
its great promise as an addition to the mechanism of war. A 
school of aeronautic science was founded at Meudonsoon after 
the beginning of the French Revolution, and a balloon waB made 
for each of the four national armies. The enemy was recon- 
noitred from a balloon before the battle of Fleurns; and the 
French piay, or in ay not, have owed their victory to the 
information thus obtained. But, whether the flench learned 
much or not, it is certain that the less scientific enemy 
was much vexed and annoyed by being overlooked in Una 
newfangled and unsportsmanlike manner. A balloon was sent up- 
before Solferino ; and the Americans were not a people to neglect 
balloons in their groat civil war. The French, who invented 
balloons, have derived mure military and political benefit from 
them than any other people. Sixty-four balloons were sent uj>. 
during tbe siege of Paris; and sixty-two accomplished their 
voyage in safety, as far as reaching dry land went It can scarcely 
be doubted that balloons havo a military future before them, even 
if the nations' airy armies do not take to lighting in the central 
blue in tbe usually quoted manner. For revolutionary purposes, 
too, they may be found of use, if it be true that the Kintiists 
lately proposed to shell the Czars palace by dropping dynamite 
from a balloon. 

Balloons were an invention that, like printing, camealmoet at 
once to all the perfection that they have yet attained* . Persona 
in the past had invented plenty of balloons. The Jesuit 
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Schott*® would have been a splendid balloon. All that he 
needed for 'its construction was a k quantity of the thin ethereal 
substance which, he believed, floAted above our atmospheifc. But 
how was Schott t<> obtain it P The Greek Prometheus, like the 
arailel hero of the Iroquois, was carried up to the heavens by 
irds, which obligingly stretched their wings beneath liis body. 
But in Schotfs time toe birds were wilder and less serviceable. 
Lauretus Laurus’s idea of a balloon was to (ill a leathern ball or 
a swan's egg with nitre, sulphur, or quicksilver, and then to ex- 
pose it to the rays of the sun, when the bag, or ogg, would ascend 
with a solemn and graceful motion. Laura® also averred that hen’s 
eggs filled with dew would do the trick. These ideas were 
worthy of Lord Verulatn's dreaming moments. Francis Lana ( 1 670) 
started the first sound idea. Ho proposed to buoy up a basket 
with copper balls from which the air had been exhausted, and to 
rig the basket with a lug-sail. His calculations wore beautiful, but 
in practice his balloon was unlike Galileo's world— it did not move. 
The first balloon that over explored “ the cold blue fields and (olds 
of air” was that of the Montgolfier brothers. It ascended at 
Annonay on tho 5th of June, 1783. This balloon was a linen globe, 
inflated over a large lire of chopped straw. As the air cooled, the 
balloon, having no source of heat within it, rapidly descended. 

The eagle, according to the poet of the ArUi-Jacobiu, socks 
the uir, 11 not so tho tortoise, and still, loss the boar.” Tho first 
animals which ever really sought the liquid air in a balloon, were 
unadventurous in character, being a sheep, a cock, and a duck, 
which went up at Versailles, on September 1 9, 1783. All sped 
well, except that tho sheep, a mouton enragt , uttiickcd, and, w» 
regret to ea}’ it, kicked tho cock, and broke nis wing. In less than 
a month after this experiment, Pilatre de ltozier went up in il 
balloon, and flights became quite common. The two most ad- 
venturous of balloon voyages that have ever been suggested 
arc the attempt to cross the Atlantic, and the attempt to 
reach the Pole. The former has attracted tho disinterested 
attention of Mr. Barnuin ; tho latter has been a good deal 
talked of, but it is doubtful whether it will ever be at- 
tempted. The difficulty is that a person starting to cross the 
Atlantic is just ns likely as not to iiuu himself at tho North Pule, 
while a person making "for the North Polo niny find himself be- 
calmed over the Atlantic. No amount of ingenuity has ever 
overcome tho difficulty of steering a balloon. Till balloons can 
bo steered no one should start for the North Pole iu a balloon 
whose life is not vile damnum . Our ancestors, with their straight- 
forward views of the propriety of utilizing criminals, would have 
started a crew of malefactors for the Pole. Probably a mutiny 
would have broken out, and a mutiny on board a balloon i* one of 
the most fearful events that can be conceived. Or perhaps Llie 
crew, descending among Esquimaux that know not while men 
or firearms, would infallibly have been rccogimed and detained 
as gods by these blameless Hyperboreans. 


PIKE'S PEAK. 

I N some weathers it is pleasant to take refuge among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, or to explore the Highlands or the L ike 
country, if the clouds hold up. But to flatten one's nose against 
the misty window panes of a mountain inn for a weok together is 
not exhilarating. On the eastern slopes of the llocky Mountains 
such an oxporience is almost unknown. There it is as certain to be 
floe as it is certain to be wet in the lsloof rfkye, and when tho rain 
does fall it usually pours and bus done with it. Notwithstanding 
these occasional downpours, the air is so dry that tho highest of 
the liocky Mountains is ob free from snow during the month of 
August ns Ben Nevis, though several poaks rise well above the 
level of 14,000 feet. Piues cantrivo to struggle up to tho 12,000 
feet line, and the clearness of the air dwarfs distances, so that 
there is hardly any indication by which the height of the moun- 
tains can be gauged by the eye. The distant view of the range is 
by no means striking, and cannot compare with the view of the 
Oberland from Berne; but the deep canons and huge fantastically 
shaped and coloured rocks form a most curious und interesting 
spectacle. Several huge masses of red sandstone rise 350 foot 
straight out of the ground on what, appear to be very insuflicicnt 
bases. One is, moreover, much impressed with the appearance 
of unstablo equilibrium assumed by enormous rocks poised some- 
how upon the steep slopes of the mountains. Again, by taking 
the trouble to walk or ride up any high peak, a view over the 
prairies of unsurpassed extent may be obtained, and the path can 
scarcely fail to lie through a picturesque country. A common 
excursion to make is from Manitou, a village about seventy miles 
due south of Denver, lying a few hundred feet above the prairie, 
and a little over 6,000 feet above the sea, to the top of Pike’s Peak, 
some twelve miles distant and 8,ooo feet higher. On the summit 
a weather-signal station is built. 

Manitou is charmingly situate, with beautiful wnlkg, rides, and 
drives in ad directions. It boasts medicinal springs, and is as- 
serted to enjoy the finest climate in the States for consumptive 
and asthmatic patients. Hence from June to October the hill- 
sides are dotted with tents inhabited by invalids who wish to 
combine economy with an unlimited supply of fresh air. The 
village counts among the attractions in its immediate vicinity a 
newly discovered cave of considerable dimensions, containing a 
fair show of stalactites. One of the two lucky explorers who re- 
vealed this feature of interest to the public was for thirty-two years 


engaged asa lawyer in offico wprk in the State of Ohio, and, on account 
of failing health, had to throw up his profession and take to digging 
or any other outdoor employment he could get. He and a friend 
bought the limestone rock enclosing the cave as a commercial 
speculation for burning lime ; but the cavity has proved much 
more valuable than the solid rock, for visitors this summer have 
been plentiful at a dollar a head. Manitou is well supplied with 
riding horses and light carriages known as “ buggies.” On re- 
turning from a ride you have no difficulty in taking or sending 
your horse back to his stable; you simply throw the reins over 
tho high Mexican pommel with "which your saddle is decomted, 
and he finds his own way to his Btall at a canter. It is Baid that 
if a. visitor has the misfortune to tumble off, his steed never loses 
any time in notifying the fact at headquarters. We may mention 
that the liocky Mountains are overrun by pretty little creatures ox 
engaging habits, called “ chipmunks.” They somewhat resemble 
squirrels, except that their tails aro not so bushy, and that the 
female is beautifully marked on the back. Should the traveller 
sit down to enjoy a sandwich 111 some -secluded nook, ho will find 
that his proceedings are watched with intense interest by these 
lit tlo creatures from every point of vantage. Lured on to taste a 
crumb or two flung towards them, they will soon udvunco within 
arm’s length, and there proceed to sit up and discuss their food 
quite at leisure, keeping, however, their bright eyes fixed upon 
tho intruder, so us to elude capture. Sometimes the possession 
of a choice morsel will be hotly contested between two or more 
chipmunks under one's very nose. The victor in the strife guard® 
his treasure with the utmost vigilance, us ho is quite aware that 
the defeated competitors have only retirod as far as the nearest 
post of observation, and are ready to take immediate advantage of 
any remissness on his part. They are siud to bo easily tamed — 
indeed in their natural state they are the tamest of wild animals 
— uud according to local report they have always thriven in cap- 
tivity wherever they have been taken. Tho claims of the chip- 
munk us a domestic pet'seem to us to rank in all respects higher 
than those of the prairie dog, an animal of very inferior presence, 
with nothing to recommend him except an amiable disposition, 
with which his rival is endowed in quite as large a measure. 

The ascent of Tike's Teak is usually made on horseback; for, 
jii9t as in Switzerland no one rides who can walk, so in America 
no one walks who cun ride — the guides themselves accompany tho 
expedition on horseback. Il is a curious fact that, on attaining an 
altitude of about 12,000 lent, the pedestrian is attacked with a 
feeling of extreme lassitude amt oppression not experienced on the 
Swiss Alps <‘\on 01 much higher altitude*. Tins statement we 
do nut make only on our own authority. We have tho assurance 
of a very distinguished mountaineer, well acquainted with 
Switzerland and the ranges of Central Asia, that it wits as much 
as he could do to struggle up to tho top of Tike’s IVuk. Occa- 
sionally a party will announce their intention of going up the 
Teak 011 foot to s*e the sunrise therefrom, and will make great 
preparations accordingly. They will start early the previous 
afternoon with a goodly supply of wraps uud food, carrying re- 
volvers to intimidate the bears ; but, according to the inhabitants 
of the signal -station before mentioned, they usually arrive some- 
where about 10 A.M. f aral are content to see the sunrise from a much 
lower level. Should you chance to full in with a “sunrise” party on 
the mountain, you will find they area little tetchy if you condole 
with them on the incomplete success of their expedition, and they will 
assure you with some warmth that sunrises can bo seen just 
os well from the precise spot attained by them us from any more 
elevated position. After this assurance you would do well to drop 
the subject. Tho paih all the way up is porlecLly well defined, and 
no guide is needed. Wherever any reasonable doubt can uriso a 
signpost reassures the traveller. Jt is practicable by moonlight, 
even through the forest, and a revolver is not a necessary part of 
1 In? outfit, the chance of encountering a boar being remote in the 
extreme. The mountain buck, a species of wild r.1111 much Affected 
by tho sportsman, is not unfrequcntly mot with. Towards the top 
the path becomes bare and uninteresting, but for most of the way 
the scenery is picturesque, bold, ami diversified. From the stony 
plateau 011 which the weather-signal station is built one can see 
about 0110 hundred and titty miles over the prairie, and on the 
opposite side a long range of mountains is visible. The station is 
a substantial building, containing three or four rooms, in which 
the two permanent inhabitants contrive to look very cheerful. 
The furniture of tho principal chamber in this highest inhabited 
house in the world —14,1 50 feet above tile sea-level— consists of 
uu elaborate writing-desk, a large wooden bed, a few book-shelves, 
well tilled, a stow, a table, and a fo.v chairs. One of the signal- 
men, an ex-first-licutenaut in the American army, dispenses 
hospitality for a consideration. A cup of coffee with condensed 
milk costs 25 cents, or 10., and the charge is the same for a glass 
of lemonade. Tho gallant officer is much pleased with his quarters, 
in spite of tho low winter temperature, the mercury, or rather the 
spirit thermometer, having been known to recede to 47° below zero, 
lie affirms that he never had a good nights rtst til) he attained bis 
present elevation, having previously suffered from asthma. The 
number of signalmen attached to the station is three, of whom two 
aro always there. Their experience of climatic change® must be inter- 
esting, as furious thunderstorms take place with short notice, and 
heavy gales come on quite suddenly in a clear skv, blowing over with- 
out a drop of rain, on which occasions the dust is intolerable. It may 
bo mentioned as a -piece of information not to be found in the 
guide-books, that Colorado swarms with household flies to such 
an extent as to amount to a per loot nuisance. 
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Another word of warning to the tourist Let no one sup- 
nose that in an American watering-place, albeit in the Rocky 
Mountains, he can indulge unremarked upon in eccentricities 
or deficiencies of costume which he would not venture upon 
in a (rood hotel at Torquay. Englishmen who disregard the 
amenities of society in the matter of dresB unwittingly arouse 
feelings of the bitterest animosity in the breast of the fair 
American, who considers herself entitled to be treated with 
respect even by dukes and earls. Civilization in tho West is 
rapidly advancing. Denver is rightfully entitled to be called a 
city, inasmuch us it boasts a cathedral, a bishop, and a dean. 
Already lamentations are heard in the Denver Tribune over the 
exclusiveness of the local leaders of fashion. It is remarked in 
the columns of the same journal that it is no longer a common 
practice to wulk about the streets with trousers tucked inside a 
pair of Wellingtons, and for our part we fully believe the day will 
come when it will bo possible to put a brand-new pair of boots 
outside one’s bedroom door to be cleaned, in the confident expecta- 
tion that they will nr*, bo appropriated. 


UNIT 1C1 J STATES SILVER COINAGE. 

I N his Report, transmitted to Congress with the President's 
Message, the new Secretary of tho Treasury recommends tho 
repeal of that portion of tho Bland Act which makes obligatory 
the coinage of not less than two million dollars of silver each 
month, and he also recommends that the silver certificates should 
be withdrawn and cancelled. Mr. Eolger docs not make these recom- 
mendations as a monomotnllist. Un tho contrary, ho expressly 
states that his object is to bring about a concert among tho 
European nations upon the silver question. Jn other words, he 
wishes to put press uro upon Ei gland and tier many to compel 
them to agree to tho proposals made at the Paris Monetary Cou- 
ference by the United States and Trance. It will be recollected 
that the Conference was adjournod until April next, aud American 
bimetallists have persuaded themselves that, if Congress would 
suspend the coinage of silver, both England and Germany 
would be compelled to accept bimetallism. We lind tho 

reasons put forward for the recommendations by no means con- 
clusive. As regards the silver certificates, we may perhaps explain 
that they are in the nature of deposit receipts, aud that they pass 
current in the United States as money. Every holder of Biiver in 
tho United Slates may lodge tho metal in tho Treasury and re- 
ceive for it a certificate which entitles him to the silver at any 
future time if ho wishes to withdraw it. Meanwhile the certifi- 
cate passes from hand to hand just ns if it were n Treasury note, 
and tlierofove goes to increase the paper circulation. By Act of 
Congress tho number of greenbacks cannot bo increased or de- 
creased; and the effect, though not tho intention, of legislation 
has also limited the issue of bank-notes. The issuo of gold and 
silver certificates iH tho only means by which tho paper circula- 
tion of the United Stales can bo increased, and tho eager- 
ness of the public to obtain these certificates is strong prouf 
of tho great preference of the people lor paper as opposed to 
coin. In fact, Mr. Sherman, just before he retired from tho 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, authorized the h:l1o of silver 
certificates lor gold. He found that the silver cuinago remained 
in the vaults of the Treasury, aud, us ho was anxious to obtain more 
gold, he offered to soil silver certificates to any one who wished 
for them in exchange for gold. The eagerness of tho public for 
this new form of paper money was such that the whole of the 
silver certificates Avliich tho Government was able to sell has been 
bought up, and the certificates so bought were stmt to the South 
and West. This cased the demand for gold which would other- 
wise have arisen when the movement of tho crops Began this 
autumn. The new Becretury of the Treasury, however, looks 
with disfavour on these silver certificates, and he states truly that 
their tendency is to displaco coin, aud at the same time to over- 
burden the Treasury with the silver which ha 9 accumulated in 
such an amount as to constitute a real incumbrance to the Govern- 
ment. But this, of course, is a mere detail affecting only the 
United States. The question of interest to other countries is the 
rocommendation to suspend the coinage of silver altogether, 
leaving only such a discretion to the Treusury as will enuble it to 
meet actual demands. 

The reusons put forward for tho recommendations, as wo have 
already said, are not satisfactory'. Mr. Folger argues that tho 
United States cannot give up gold altogethor ; and that, as the 
European Powers are not willing to adopt bimetallism, tho (Jnitod 
States alone are not able to keep up tho value of Biiver. Con- 
sequently, the United States, as things now staud, have to buy of 
others on a gold basis and sell to them on a silver basis — that is 
to say, that while the United States have to pay gold for all their 
purchases, they can bo paid in silver for their sales. Now this 
is not correct. .The Bland Act, as our readers may remember, 
authorizes only the United States Government itself to coin 
silver to the extent of not less than two million dollars, or 
more tWp four million dollars a month ; consequently, no foreign 
purchaser of American goods can pay in silver, because he cannot 
send riie silver to the American mints to have it there coined. 
And as a matter offset we know that during the past three years 
the United States have taken from Europe nearly forty millions 
sterling in gold, while they have not taken an ounce of silver, and, 
on the contrary, have sold* silver to Europe, though, it is true, only 


to a small amount. But while the danger pointed out by Mr. 
Folger ja unreal, there is unquestionably a danger in the present 
monetary system of the United States. As long as rile great 
prosperity of the country continues— as long, that is, as its orons 
are abundant aud tho demands of Europe for its corn, c&ttle, cotton, 
and tobacco arc on the present scale— the United StateB will be able 
to obtain as much gala as they please, and either retain or seU 
Biiver as suits them. But if adversity were to follow prosperity, 
if the crops were to fail or the exports to fall off, and the imports 
to increase, then the United States would become indebted to 
Europe, and would have to pay their debts in gold.. Where two 
metals circulate side by side in the same country with equal effi- 
cacy to discharge debt, it is quite evident that the debtor will 
choose the cheaper metal rfttner than the dearer. In the open 
markets of tho world silver iB about 12 per cent, lower in value 
than gold, and, consequently, an American having to pay a debt in 
Europe would send abroad the gold which is full value all over the 
world, and would keep at home the silver which at home is of 
as much efficacy in discharging debt as gold, but abroad would 
be 12 per cent, loss efficient. Consequently, whenever a time 
of great depression in the United States returns, there will 
be an export of gold, and silver will tend to take its place. 
This is tho great objection to bimetallism everywhere, and 
it is an objection in tho United States just as much as 
elsewhere. Whether tho export of gold is ever likely to 
assume such proportions as would rendor the United StntoB 
unable to dischargo their obligations in gold, is a question open to 
doubt. In California, for instance, all through the time of the 
suspension of specie payments, gold continued in circulation, 
greenbacks being almost unknown there. And it may be argued 
that a country growing in wealth and population so rapidly as the 
United States is nover likely to be deprived of all its gold. But, 
whether this bo so or not, undoubtedly the tendency of a double 
standard is what wo describe it ; and, had the Secretary of the 
Treasury based his recommendation for the repeal of tho Bkiud Act 
upon this ground, his position would be unassailable. But, as wo 
have just seen, the grounds on which ho bases it are different. 
It is, m fact, neither more nor less than an attempt to coorco 
England and Germany into bimetallism. 

I low far the recommendation is likely to be successful in 
Congress is a question not easily answered as yet. It is always to 
be borne in mind that an American Cabinet Minister is not like a 
Cabinet Minister in this country. He is not tho leader, or even 
one of the leaders, of his party, lie does not even nocossarily hold 
any position in politics. He nmv, in fact, be raised from obscurity 
by the mere choice of tho President. His recommendation, 
therefore, carries 110 special weight with it ; and, in the presont 
instance, Mr. Folger, who was the Chief Judge in one of the 
State (Juurts of New York, is singularly devoid of influence with 
his party. The mere recommendation of the new Secretary of 
tho Treasury, therefore, will carry no weight with it unless the 
feelings of the party happen to be in tho same direction. Nor is 
it to be supposed that the new President will be able to exorcise 
a groat influence over the discussions in Congress. President 
Arthur succeeds to office by a mere accident. Ho was not 
chosen by his party as a candidate ; and the electors, in 
voting for him, had no expectation that he would so soon 
succeed to tho first place in the State. Although, then, Presi- 
dent Arthur endorses the recommendations of his Secretary of 
tho Treasury, tlio endorsement is not likely to carry with it any 
great weight. And, so far as wo can judge of tho opinions of the 
majority in Congress, they nro not likely to bo in favour of a ropeal 
of the Bland Act. The Republican party is Protectionist for all 
A moricun industries, and silver-mining is a great American in-, 
dustry. The proposal, in fact, is to deprive silver-mining alone of 
all industries of tno United States of protection, with the certain 
result of reducing its price very seriously. The silver interest 
throughout the country may be counted upon confidently to oppose 
the recommendation by every moans in its power ; and, as the 
whole Protectionist party is threatened by the agitation for the 
reduction of tho tariff, all the Protectionists will be likely to rally to 
the aid of the silver party, in the hope of gaining thereby assist- 
ance for themselves. And they will be strengthened by all the 
currency-mongers ; by the people who wish for tin enlarged issue 
of paper — the “ soft-money * advocates, as they are called; by the 
opponents of free bunking ; and generally by all the crocheteers, 
as well as by all speculators “ for the rise/* to whose hopes a 
contraction of the currency would be fatal. Nor is there anything 
in the present condition of the country that would lead Congress 
to entertain apprehensions for the stability of its credit. If gold 
were ebbiug away, Congress might be frightened into a measure 
of this kind to stop the outflow. But, on the contrary, gold has 
been pouring into the country in immense amounts for the last 
three years, and the ono overmastering fear amongst the trading 
classes in Europe at present is that the United States may take 
away still more gold. The silver party, therefore, will be able to 
answer all the arguments of Mr. Folger and his friends by the 
irrefutable assertion that the coinage of silver has not prevented 
the flow of immense masses of gold into the United States, baa 
not flooded the United States with a silver currency, and has not 
prevented the accumulation of a vast amount of gold in a very 
short period. Nor is it likely that Congress will look upon rite 
measure in the light in which it is regarded by Mr. Folger, attd 
believe that it will coerce England and Germany into an ac- 
ceptance of bimetallism. To proclaim that bimetallisni, having 
been tried in the United States, ie a failure and has to be 
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giTon up, la hardly the way to persuade Europe to adopt bimetal- 
lism i and Americans are keen enough to see the absurdity of such 
A mode of reasoning. It does not seem probable, then,that the 
recominendation will be successful in Congress; but at this dis- 
tance of course it is impossible to forma confident opinion upon 
the subject. Ae all experience tells us, the decisions of delibera- 
tive bodies are often swayed by considerations which entirely 
escape the foreign observer. 

But, even if the recommendation should be adopted by Congress, 
it is not likely to have the effect anticipated. Mr. Folger assumes 
that if the coinage of silvor were suspended, and if the silver certili- 
oates were withdiawn, a void would be created in the circulation 
of the United States which would have to be filled up by gold ; 
that, consequently, a further drain of gold from Europe would set 
in ; and that Europe, alarmed by the increasing scarcity of gold, 
would agree to accept bimetallism to avert a worse danger. Hut 
this reasoning appears to us faulty in many particulars. In the 
first place, it seems clear that tho circulation of the United States 
is now amplo for all purposes. From tho experience of various 
countries it is observed that after a long period of depression the 
circulation steadily increases for about three years, v\ hen there 
is a stationary period, which again is followed by a contrac- 
tion of the currency. Now tho three years* expansion in 
the United States has occurred, and it does not seem likely that 
further expansion of any appreciable amount will take place. 
Should it, however, occur from withdrawal of the silver certificates, 
it is probable that the void thus caused may bo tilled up by an in- 
crease of bank-noteB. At prepent the heavy tax imposed upon 
bank notes in the -United States prevents the expansion of the 
note circulation; but one of the proposals, not merely of Mr. 
Folger, hut of all parties in the United States, is that tho tax 
upon honks should be entirely repealed. If this is done, tho 
prusent obstacle to tho expansion ot the note circulation would be 
removed, and notes then would nnturally take tho place of the 
silver cerlilicates withdrawn. Hut granting, for tho sake of 
argument, that there did arise a further demand for gold in the 
United States, and that a large draiu from Europe wore to sot in, 
it by no means follows that there would bo the struggle of which 
we hear so much. All the Rowers of Europe, small hb well as 
great, may take part in a general war, because there are only two 
sides in a general war, and tho smaller Powers may range Ihorn- 
selves, according to circumstances, on tho ono side or the other. 
Butin the apprehended struggle for gold each State would light 
for its own hand; in other words, each State would have against 
it all the other States using gold. Now it is quite clear that in 
such a struggle the poorer States would at once succumb, and tho 
richer States would retain tlieir gold. It may safely be uJlinned 
that the United Kingdom, the United States, and France, can and 
will retain the gold needed by them whatever struggle may arise, And 
that the poorer States, such as Germany and 1 taly, will have 1 o part 
with gold, and to put up with other substitutes. Instead, there- 
fore, of a general and prolonged struggle making money dear, the 
probable result in the case anticipated would bo that the poorer 
States which aromow aspiring to have a gold currency would dis- 
cover that they had made a mistake, and would either altogether 
drop the gold currency, or would supplement it by a silver cur- 
rency. Moreover, the very fall ill tho value of silver, from which 
Buch dire results are anticipated, would make it more advantageous 
for the poorer countries w hich have still ti* resume specie pay- 
ments to resume in silver. Jf Austria, for example, were to decide 
at once that she would resume in silver, she would be able to do 
so with much less cost to herself thau if she were to try to obtain 
the costlier metal, gold ; and so it would be with all tho other 
poorer States of the Continent. A Vo see no reason, therefore, to 
fear any great disaster to Europe, even if tho United States did 
pursue the policy recommended by tho Secretary of the Treasury, 
and wo feel confident that no mere coercive measure of tho kind 
will induce tbe Governments of England, France, and Germany 
to change their settled policy. For our own Government, at any 
rate, we may without presumption venture to say that it will not 
be driven to adopt a monel ary system which it believes to bo bad, 
because another Government drops that system. 


REVIEWS. 


BLUNT’S ANNOTATED BIBLE.* 

W E cordially hail the appearance of tho concluding volume of 
the most important oi Mr. Blunt’s numerous and valuable 
works. It has the distinctive merit of being in reality wlmt he 
claims for it on his title-page, a “Household Commentary ” on tho 
whole Bible, including the Apocrypha, which portion is entirely 
overlooked in more pretentious and costly editions of Holy {Scrip- 
ture. in the Old Testament Mr. Blunt hud tho Hold pretty much 
to himself, lor no one would thiuk of using for family reading 
the Bishop of Lincoln's learned and exhaustive annotations, or 
that very unequal and somewhat incongruous collection of sepa- 

• The Annotated, Bible; being a I loot'd wld Commentary vpon the Holy 
Scrmtum, comprehending the Remit* of Modern Uinrovery and Criticism. By 
the fiev. John Henrv Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Kditor'of 11 The Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, 1 ' “The Dictionary of Theology,” Ac. Vol. III. The 
New Testament. London: Uivingtona. i88a. 


rate expositions of the several inspired books which composes 
The Speaker ' 6 Commentary . These labours, especially Bishop 
Wordsworth's, bearing ns they do the impress of a single earnest 
and ingenuous mind, while they Are almost indispensable to the 
student, are wholly un<mited to the wider audience addressed by 
our author. In the case of the New Testament, however, his 
difficulties wax greater, and his rivals can hardly be counted for 
number uud variety of aim. (km on Westcott’s Gospel of St. John 
contributed to The Speakers Commentary will long stand by itself 
for freshness of conception and completeness of execution, the ripe 
fruit of twonty years of toil and meditation ; while the three volumes 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester for Messrs. Cassell and Go., 
amidst much tluit is fanciful or weak even to puerility, must needs 
aflbrd scope for detailed explanation of a popular character on a 
scale which Mr. Blunt^ pl.m will not allow. Ilis best claim on 
public acceptance is grounded on his uniform uiul consistent 
treatment of evory hook of Holy Scripture consecutively, in the 
course of which he brings to bem* as much special learning as the 
general reader will appreciate or digest, and in regard to matters 
of pure scholarship is more careful to state clearly the resultB nt 
which ho has arrived than to doscribo tho processes by which his 
conclusions hnvo been reached. 

Such a Commentary as these volumes embrace must of necessity 
he, to some extent, a compilation ; hut this by no means excludes 
originality and independence of thought on tho part of the compiler. 
These characteristics are very conspicuously exhibited in every part 
of Mr. Blunt's present work. lie is an English Churchman ol the 
higher type, ever anxious to illustrate the Book of Common Prayer 
and tho authorized teaching of his communion from Scripture, 
as Script urn was received and believed on in the primitive sges 
of tho Gospel. Yet, with all his patent and avowed preposses- 
sions in behalf of Catholic duclVine, wo occasionally find him over- 
cautious in adopting interpretations well vouched for by the 
ancient Fathers. Thus\ in tho grand passage I Tim. ii. 15, 
whore tho Authorized English Version gives lbr a-todtprerai Hut rip 
TCKvtryoviuv “ she shall he saved in child-bearing” — a souse neither 
suited to tho context nor easily extorted from the Greek — the 
I to vised Version boldly sots in its te.rt “she shall bo saved through 
tho child-bearing," that is, through the Incarnation of tho Saviour 
of tho world ; which is tho only meaning doomed possible by tho 
older interpreters, and is powerfully vindicated by Bishop Words- 
worth, us before him by Hammond, the most devout and sober of 
our vernacular expositors, Mr. Blunt, however, shrinks through 
mere timidity ; “although this may be accepted as a subordinate 
sense,” bo writes, “it cannot be regarded us tho principal and 
literal one,” uud ho falls back upon a poor commonplace reference 
to John xvi. 21. Yet this exceptional error of judgment (in our 
author’s caso it is very exceptional) indicates a tone of mind 
which keeps him safe from the rash surmises of modern speculation, 
and leads him to suspect an ingenious theory all the more because 
il iH new. 

We meet with a refreshing example of Mr. Blunt’s tenacity of 
old-world notions in his claiming lor St. Paul the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. So far as we remember, he is, with 
the exception of a contributor to the Chiu eh Quarterly Review, tho 
only very recent writer that has vontuied to maintain this 
opinion. Dean 1 M umpire has been pleased to revive wlmt, hut for 
his advocacy, wo should have called the idle guess ol Martin 
Luther, who ascribed it to Apollon, “ although tlioro is not a 
scrap «.f writing which can be authenticated as that of A polios 
and used for tho purpose of comparison, and no ancient writer 
ever attributed any work whatever to him ” (p. 594). Another 
and not less considerable scholar has proclaimed from the chair of 
theology in a great English University his high gratification that 
pome second person, distinct, from St. Paul, but as richly endowed 
as ho in spiritual wisdom, had been raised up to edify the Church 
in this noble Epistle, and had then liil Ion lack into such utter 
obscurity as to have left not so much as his name behind, Tho 
arguments by which the Apostle to tho Gentiles has been 
proved to have penned, or at lonst to Lave dictated, the 
Epistle, whether derived from patristic authority, or from 
the place it held in the most venerable Greek manuscripts, 
or from minute resemblances in style or modes of thought, are 
fully set forth in Mr. Blunt’s introduction to the book. Yet he, 
too, has his own peculiar conjecture respecting it, which, to the 
best of our knowledge, is propounded by Dim lbr tho first time — 
that, by reason of its regular form and diductic structure, it was 
in substance the discourse delivered to tbc assembled Jews when 
St. Paul first went to Koine (Acts xxviii. 23-29), supplemented 
by a few insertions here and there, and by the addition of tho lost 
chapter two years afterwards, which gave it tho shape of a circular 
letter. In respect to another question much debated of Into 
years — tho dale of the Apocalypse -our author departs more than 
is his wont from the tenor of early tradition, assigning it to 
a period antecedent to the fall ol Jerusalem, either immedi- 
ately before or not Jong after the death of Nero, Juno 9th, 
A.D. 68. There is no doubt that this hypothesis best suits the 
literary phenomena of {St. John's existing writings, and accounts 
for the Hebraic structure and rough style of the earlier book by 
the supposition that little less than a quarter of a century, spent 
amidst the culture of Asiatic cities, intervened between the time 
in which it was composed and tbe writing of his Gospel and three 
Epistles. All other arguments for so early a date fail us when 
closely examined, and it is strange indeed that the Ghurch of 
Ephesus, while Timothy was its Bishop, should be addressed in 
such language as S t. John employed in Ilev. ii. 1—7 in tbe very 
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year that St. Paul diud. The plea that by the mystic number 
666 (Rev. xiii. iS) Ntron Kemr , expressed in Hebrew letters, is in- 
dicated, is not so much as named by Mr. Blunt. It more fittingly 
commends itself to the taste of Canon Farrar and similar writers. 

The praise wo have cheerfully accorded to this Commentary, 
almost entirely the work of a single mind, and so insuring a 
general harmony of treatment throughout (Vol. I. p. vi. Preface), 
admits on one point of no slight modification. In the introduction 
to the whole work in the first volume we have a sufficiently ample 
account, illustrated by a few facsimiles, of the chief Grook manu- 
scripts which contain the New Testament or parts thereof, such as 
might lvadily be supposed to set before the reader by way of pre- 
paration some acquaintance with the evidence on which rests tiie 
sacred text whuse integrity cannot but .nearly concern evory 
Christian, and which circumstances have brought prominently 
to the front of late years. Not, of course, that a Household 
Commentary con enter fully upon the details of textual criticism ; 
but that if there nu- passages in the English New Testament (and 
there are not a few) cither ascertained to be ungenuiue, or reason- 
ably suspected to be so, it is the plain duty of those who under- 
take to guide the simple reader to apprise him distinctly of the 
fact by 'way of putting the unwary on their guard. The notifica- 
tion may be made very briefly, but iu no important case should 
it be overlooked altogether. Now it is our grave complaint against 
Mr. Blunt that ho has grievously failed by omission in this matter. 
Not that we would wish him to have troubled tho minds or vexed 
the patience of plain men in weighty passages like Luke xxiii. 34, 
which the exigencies of l)r. Hurt's elaborate and far-fetched hypo- 
theses have lormllmn to call in question, in that instance Burely 
against his own will nml instinctive sense of right. A capital error 
ot this kind is best, related by Mr. Blunt's entire silonco: but it is 
not fair that thoru who use his book should bo left quite in ignor- 
ance of the donut a cost by modern editors, howovor unjustly, on 
the authenticity of the last twelve versts of St. Mark’s Gospel, or 
on the narrative of the bloody sweat (Luke xxii. 43-44). Even 
such palpable corruptions ns the quotation from Psalm xxii. 18, in 
Matthew xxvii. 35, and “ her’ 7 in Luko ii. 22, are allowed to pass 
unchallenged ; and, to name three examples out of hundred^ he 
ought surely to have stated the difficulty which lests on 44 without 
a cau/fr," Matthew v. 22, on “ ire hare Romans v. t, and 011 
41 broken," 1 Corinthians xi. 24. We must add, however, that 
several variations of piimu importance (c.tj, Acts xx. 28, Eph. i. 1, 
Gol. ii. 2, 1 John v. 7-8), are marked by our author, who refers iu 
each ohm!. to Scriveners Introduction for a killer account; that 
t Tim. iii. 16, 1 John ii. 23. and tho perplexity in Jude, ver. 5, 
are euiefullv examined in his notes, although tho paragraph John 
vii. 53 — vi i 1 . 1 1 iH more confidently upheld than the evidence 
seems to warrant, and tho case for maintaining Acts viii. 37 is 
hardly m> strong as is represented. Thus it is not a systematic 
avoidance of the whole subject of biblical criticism that we have 
to deplore so much as a litiul, partial, and inadequate representa- 
tion of the problems which it suggests. 

As the present volume appeared about November i88r. six 
months after the pub.iealiou of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, wo have tried to find out what influence the latter may 
hnve had on Mr. Blunt s decisions in difficult places. Ho nowhere 
mentions its existence, so far 11s we can perceive, and his Inst note 
on the Revelation bears date August 21, 1880. In tho preface also 
to his first volume (1878) ho seems to speak of the whole Com- 
mentary as already written (p. vi. and note 2); but such expres- 
sions must obviously be understood to admit of changes and in- 
sertions as the work passed through tho prcaB. At nil events, 
although for some cause our author does not nnmo the 
Revised Version, we find unmistakable signs of his having used it, 
especially towards the end of tho New Testament, and that to the 
benefit of his own labours. But, indeed, it is not at'all frequent 
throughout this Commentary for authors to bo cited by name. 
Dean Alford’s and Mr. Darby’s translations are laid under contri- 
bution in just tbo same manner ; they are probably never mentioned 
by name, nor in a popular work like this is such reserve deserving 
ot censure ; it would have been blameworthy and presumptuous, 
through indolence or conceit, not to have availed oneself of the 
iruits of other men’s exertions. To this third volume is prefixed 
a careful 44 Historical Introduction to the New Testament,” 
covering about twenty pages, wherein the temporal fortunes of 
the Jewish people, and particularly of their sovereigns of the 
Aaniotiamn family, are distinctly traced. Nearly all that is con- 
tained in this historical outline is likely to bo new to the class 
of persons for whom Mr. Blunt writes. Less interesting, but 

E crimps quite as instructive, is a short treatise on the Gnostic 
eresy in its infinitely varied forms, which comprises an appendix 
to the First Epistle to Timothy. It is a subject which our 
author’s earlier studies had rendered familiar to him, aud we 
know not that any competent judge can avoid assenting to his 
Conclusions - 

From every point of view Gnosticism must b© regarded ns an nnti- 
chrLtiun school of thought. Springing up, ns it did, almost immediately 
after the leading doctrines of the Ckirimiim Faith were first proclaimed by 
the Apostles, it represents tho second of the great assaults which the 
Enemy of Christ made upon Him aud His work [the first being mystic or 
Cabbalistic Judaism, according to Mr. Blunt]. Spreading over the civil- 
ized world as it did, and containing within the coinpass ol‘ its doctrines the 
substance of all later heresies, it was the greatest and most dangerous 
system of antagonistic doctrine that Christianity has ever hud to with- 
stand. 

r The volume concludes with n very full index of seventy 
closely printed pages , 44 so arranged as to answer, to a considerable 


1 extent, the purpose of a concordance.” We have found it very 
accurate so far as we have had time to test it, and no one whq has 
ever tried to execute such a task can help commending the patient 
diligence so freely bestowed upon it. Takd’n generally, then, it 
would bo difficult to mention any recent Biblical work which more 
completely answers the' want it was designed to satisfy. Moderate, 
sufficiently learned, rigidly orthodox in the best sense of the term, 
we hope that this Annotated Bible will find a place in every family 
whose head cares less for that which is novel than for the time- 
honoured truths of Christian teaching. Faults in detail it of course 
lias, one or two of which wo proceed to touch upon, but’ they are 
too few to detract materially from the substantial merits of the 
whole. Our editor, after his manner, does not appear to name 
Bishop Lightfoot’s splendid monogram on tho Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (is it fated to do tho last great literary effort of that distin- 
guished prelate ?), yet he cannot but have studied it, At all events 
when ho wrote his essay on Gnosticism. We should have thought 
that the Bishop had settled once for all tho true construction of 
that very hard verso Col. ii. 23. 4 ‘ The preposition 7 rndr,” as he 
states, 4 ‘ like our English ‘for,’ when used alter words denoting 
utility, value, sufficiency, & e., not uncommonly introduces the 
object to check, or prevent, or cure which the thing is to be em- 
ployed.” Hence the last clause of the verso is rightly translated 
m the Revised Version 14 not of any value against the* indulgence 
of the flesh.” Mr. Blunt, on the other hand, following in the 
wake of Alford and Darbv, but with a rendering less probable than 
either of those which they suggest, not only separates tv ripij run 
from wfii»s n\r](Tfiovi)v rrjg trtipi e»v, but favours us with a note, 
whoso substance ill justifies' the complacency with which it is in- 
troduced 

The whole verse might l»e heifer translated, 44 Which things have indeed 
a t :4k of wisdom, in voluntary* worship, and in lowliness of mind, and 
in punishing of a body not honourably esteemed, to the satisfying of the 
flesh.” 

One other attempt to draw the bow of U^bscs, if not very suc- 
cessful, iuvolves a less signal failure : — 

s Tim. ii. s6. — Tim sense Imre is 44 and that, at His will. Who perad- 
venturo will give them repentnm*© [ver. 35], they who have been taken 
captive, by him who has ensnared them may recover themselves oat of that 
snare of the devil.” 

The passage is hard enough any way : — € fay prj pivot vrr* avrov tig 
to tKttvnv dehijiui. Mr. Blunt takes us to 1 John iii. 3 to show 
that ouroG and tttlvuv must relate to different persons. But to 
whom! 7 44 His will'* must be God’s will, as tbo editor rightly 
indicates by printing 44 His” with a capital letter, though tho 
capital is not found either in modern Bibles or in those of 161 1. 
On the other hand, it seems more natural to refer avrov , not to 
the Devil, but back to “ the Lord’s servant,” in ver. 25. Tho Re- 
vised Version, whoso margin virtually agrees with- Mr. Blunt, 
and inserts a strong comma alter avrov, bravely sets in its text 
41 having been taken captive by tho Lord’s servant unto the will of 
God.” 

One more point only have wo space to notice before parting 
with this, on the whole, judicious and always rapst useful Com- 
mentary. Our author, in his notes on 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, has care- 
fully gathered up into one view the significant notices of Anti- 
christ and his kingdom scattered throughout the Old and New 
Testaments. Hu determines that they have reference to no 
power, prelate, prince, or potentate hitherto revealed to tho 
world, but to a real individual person yet to set himself up as a 
rival to Christ and God in the season of general— almost uni- 
versal— apostasy which shall characterize the latter days immedi- 
ately before the end. lie furthermore intimates that the seat of 
the deceiver’s dominion will be some mighty city, a mystical 
Babylon, nourishing in abundant wealth, where, next to Anti- 
christ, money shall be tho object of adoration; some richer 
London, miy, possibly, some future New York, 


TIIE HEAD HUNTERS OF BORNEO.* 

I N these days of rapid locomotion we must* not be surprised at 
finding a Scandinavian in tbo wilds of Borneo. Mr. Bock went 
out to Sumatra at the instance of the late Marquess of Tweeddale 
and, while engaged there in the collection of specimens of natural 
history, was deputed by the Dutch Government 10 visit the south- 
eastern part of Borneo. This volume is tho result of the author’s 
travels in the comparatively civilized country of Sumatra, and of 
his adventures iu scenery and among people rarely visited by any 
European. Readers will note that the visit to Sumatra, though 
prior iu time, comes last in the narrative. Mr. Bock hAs ob- 
viously mauy of the qualifications essential to success in all such 
venturous expeditions. Ilis powers of endurance must have been 
considerable. There is abundant proof that he is a man of tact 
and resources. Ilis health does not seem to have suffered, though 
ho was more than once attacked by fever ; and while he has wisely 
compressed the overland route into half a page, and only just 
touched on the eights of Sourabaya, the remainder of his pages 
are devoted to l)yaks and their customs, to some remarkable 
Aborigines known as the Forest People, to the Sultan of Kootei, And 
to native habits and tropical vegetation. In one or two minor points 
of the outfit there was some carelessness shown. The author took 

* The Head Hunter* of Borneo : a Narrative of Travel tip the JWohatham 
and flown the Uarito ; afro Journey tuge in Sumatra, By Carl Book, lots 
Commissioner for the Dutch Government. With Plates* Map, &e» London : 
Sampson Low & Co. x88x. 
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care to provide himself with 'suitable clothing, provisions in tin 9 
and an ample stor* of presents to servo as diplomatic solvents. 
But it never occurred to him to buy a couple of mosquito nets, 
and he suffered frightfully from those insects, owing to the want 
of this simple precaution, as must be the case in n tropical delta. 
His very shoe leather, too, was deficient. On one occasion be 
was incautious enough to open an umbrella while on horse- 
back, frightened his steed, and narrowly escaped death. At 
first he was wholly ignorant of the Malay language, but 
we gather that he made up for this deficiency afterwards. 
He has given us a short vocabulary of one dialect of the Dyaks, 
but he has clearly no solid foundation of Oriental literature. 
Malay phraBes are given over and over again, coupled with some 
terms derived from the Sanskrit, and with others which are pure 
Persian or Arabic. A “ bitchara,” or conference of chiefs and 
people, is simply the Sanskrit Vichara. Slaamat should bo written 
JSalamat , and Sabundur is the “ Sbnh-buuder,” or harbour-muster, 
a term familiar at seaports from the Persian Gulf to tho Malay 
Archipelago. Mantri % or minister, is pure Sanskrit. Iformat — 
it should be hurmat — is respect or honour, on which most 
Orientals set a higher value than on any one moral quality, except 
perhaps fepale chastity. Mimyit is a misspelling of the Arabic 
muriid, a mosque ; and there are divers other terms of tho precise 
birth and derivation of which Mr. Bock is evidently unconscious. 
In one place, in the middle of a dense forest, he saw a Hindu idol, 
said to be of stone but in reality of bronze, which he wished much 
to buy. It was known ns JJmgaugi , nnd a Hutch writer quoted 
by the author called it Gcndawagie. Wo hazard a conjecture that 
the original name, transformed through Batavian and Dyak 
utterances, may have been Gunga Devi, tho holy Ganges. But, if 
Mr. Bock foils to a certain extent as a linguist, wo gladly hear 
testimony to his high merits as a draughtsman. The narrative is 
helped and illustrated by a few choice engravings and some thirty 
coloured plates which are truly admirable. Dyaks with their 
shields, spears, and Jeopard skins; palaces, huts of bamboo, nnd 
sepulchres, in which chiefs lie in stato ; women adorned or rather 
disfigured by marks of the tattoo, with pendant ears, highly 
coloured head-dresses, nnd giguntic earrings; native servants with 
smooth faces and light skins; cannibals und human skulls, the 
sword, the blow-tubo, nnd varieties of domestic implements — all of 
them, wo apprehend, taken originally on tho Hpot and under con- 
siderable difficulties and interruptions, give a force nud a fulness 
to Mr. Bock’s descriptions which it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate. Mo photography was resorted to. Indued, Dyaks, 
who were occasionally suspicious, would certainly have resented tho 
intrusion of a camera. 

Mr. Dock's journeys may bo summed up ns the ascent of 
two rivers iu Eastern Borneo — the Mahakkum and tho BariLo 
— varied by a land journey which enabled him to get from 
one river to tho other, and an occasional stay of days or weeks 
at capitals or important towns in the interior. One of tho most 
prominent personages met in these wanderings was the Sultan of 
Kcetei, a Mohammedan potentate whose trading port iB Saiuurinda, 
near tho mouth of the Mahakkam. Ilis capital is Tangarocnp, 
higher up the river, with a population of 5,000. Many of the 
houses aro raised on posts above the tidal waters, and some are 
mere floating rafts. The 0 111 u via from putrid lish and all sorls of 
refuse are described as abominable. But tho Sultan is a man of 
pleasing address, and of ns much progress as is consistent with 
despotic power and complete isolation. If somewhat, given to break 
one contract when a moro advantageous offer is received, ho has sup- 
pressed the slave-trade, and he has grasped tho idea that his 
country must, bo populous in order to be great. Ho takes interest 
in European polities, and is familiar with the names of Bismarck, 
Von Moilke, and other “ men of the thue. , ’ Jt was perhaps hardly 
to be expected that be should pay bis household regularly, should 
not punish theft sharply and summarily, or should not take delight 
in the national sport of cock-fighting. lie was also rather fond of 
gambling ; but, except that bo permitted his servants to delay Mr. 
Bock’s start up the country, his treatment of tho author was kind 
and considerate ; nor does he seem to have felt that (indefinable 
but not ill-grounded fear and dislike of white nu n, who in the 
East have a knack of coming for commerce and remaining lor em- 
pire. Shortly after leaving the capital of tho Sultan Mr. Bock got 
a sight of the Drang Poonan, or forest pcoplo. About a dozen of 
these aborigines came to visit a llaja with whom the author 
was staying, and ho was fortunate enough to be takeu by a native 
•chief to see how these wild men lived in the thickest recesses of 
the foreBt. These tribes, like the Veddahs of Ceylon, pass day 
and night entirely iu tho open air, with no other shelter than 
a. mat. They keep up tires all night. They wear a head- 
dress and a waistcloth of bark, and eat monkoys and game, 
which they kill with the sumption or blow-tube and j>oiaon«d 
arrows. The women aro fairer than the Dyaks, but very dirty in 
their persons. They' wolcomed Mr.llock by asking for beads nnd 
tobacco, which were gladly givon in exchunge for combs anil the 
plates on which the poison is prepared. Thoy enjoyed a good 
meal of rice, as a pleasant change from serpents and monkeys, and 
begged for empty cartridge-cases to make ornaments for their 
ears. If male specimens of these jungly folk have been “ inter- 
viewed” by former travellers, the author may record with just 
pride that no European except himself has ever seen and talked 
with one of their women. 

But, after all, the main purpose of the expedition was to learn 
more of the Dyaks. The Dutch Government wanted a report on 
these barbarians, and Mr. Bock waa determined to visit them, 


all hints, doubts, fears, and impediments notwithstanding. ,A 
chief of tho cannibal Dyaks is describod in one of the most 
powerful and disagreeable pages we have lately read. His 
appearance merits tho term 44 unmatched physiognomy ” which 
Brougham attributed to one of tho lying witnesses in Queen 
Caroline’s trial. This wretch had just slaughtered and, with his 
followers, caton up seventy victims. He allowed himself to. be 
sketched, and presented tile author with two crania and a shield 
in return for rice, beads, and twenty-four yards of calico. A 
high priestess of these savages gave her own opinion on human 
flesh, and stated that tho palms of the hand were considered tho 
best eating — a preference which, we are reminded, was not shared 
by tho dogs that devoured Jezebel. Of courso such a visit would 
not hove been complete without 11 war-dance, which was executed 
by a l)yak with much shouting, stamping, and flourishing of a 
sword, for a present of two dollars. A Dyak is never without 
his sword and his basket for be lei and tobacco. Generally he 
wears a cloth or piece of bark round his loins, and a covering 
for the head of tho same material. Of a chief in his war 
dress there is a very good plate at p. 184. Tho women havo 
not much more clothing tlmn the men. Tho lobes of their 
ears are hideously enlarged by artificial means ; and, when a 
warrior has secured a good many skulls, ho is allowed to deck 
his ears with the canine teeth of a leopard. The miuuto descrip- 
tions of ornaments and tattooing make up nearly a chapter. 
Quite as much space is devoted to national weapons. Here 
and there (in old-lashioned gun is found ; but the native 
armoury consists of the sword, or mmidmi, tho ldiau, or wooden 
shield, the blowing-tube, und tho arrows dipped in a poison 
which enables the Dyak to bring down the smallest bird at forty or 
fifty yards off with unerring aim. The Dyak’* house is very 
properly raised oil' the ground, to avoid the ill effects of damp; 
u precaution somewhat neutralized by tho exceeding filth 
allowed to accumulate under the open platform which represents 
the flooring. Tho chief material for building is bamboo, with a 
covering of palm leaves and ■wooden tiles. Tho Dyak is an 
uesllietic and collects old china. When Jie does not eut human 
flesh he lives 011 rice, which would give him il plentiful return wero 
it uot for swarms of rats and mice. At other seasons tho Dyaks 
collect resin and guttapercha, and cut enormous quantities of 
rattans, which aro brought down tho Bari to on rafts and Bold to 
Chinese or Malay traders. The wild men of tho woods are thu 
chief suppliers of edible birds* nests nnd the bezoar atone. Against 
cannibalism and a passion for heads Mr. Bock pleads, as a set-oil^ 
tho high character of tho Dyak for honesty und truthfulness. 
They have, (ill but the chiefs, one wile each ; tiro great smokers ; 
drink nothing spirituous beyond a preparation of honey; and aro 
liable, to fever, dysentery, uud" diseases of the skin. In short, but 
for one practice, they would bo considered harmless and primitive 
people, less bigoted than Mohammedans and fur purer than ordi- 
nary Hindus. But when wo aro told that no ceremonies aro 
complete without heads; that births, marriages, and deaths must 
ho sanctified by tho capture of some scores of enemies ; that mon 
are enslaved and reserved for tortures which exceed the relinod 
cruelty of Pawnees und Sinuxcs ; and that llajas and chiefs cannot 
understand our objections to wholesale murder, we can only 
endorse the hope expressed by the author to the effect that 
this practice, if persevered in, must lead to the rapid extinction 
of thu race. A very curious feature iu the Dyak religion is the 
detail of the actual route by which a deceased chief is sup- 
posed to reach heaven. Tho pilgrim in his progress crudes rivers, 
climbs mountains, goes through a valley of tears, propitiates 
animals, takes a hath, oats fruits, and is reunited to his parents. 

It is rather a relief to turn from these barbarities to some of 
Mr. Bock’s descriptions of the fronks of nature in this unexplored 
region. lie went to shoot boars, und after sharing in the death 
of six of these animuLs he saw, at a distance, a burning bill which 
he was informed was a coal formal ion that lmd been on lire as 
long as any one could remember. After leaving Tangarocng, on 
the Mahakkam, he saw a lofty tree quite covered with bees’ nests iu 
process of construction and of various sizes ; the smallest was nearly 
two feet long. But the honey and the wax wore inferior to those 
of colder climates. M’eur this place tho effects of the drought were 
worse thau in India, though ihero was much less population to 
suffer tho horrors of famine. The trees were bare of loaves — a 
rare eight at any time of tho year in the tropics — aud birds and 
boasts had either migrated or had been killed by the want of 
water. A narrow stream, culled tho Gadung, led to a lako which 
seemed to have 110 shores— that is to say, the lako hnd overflowed 
and huge trees were standing deep in the water. The narrative 
here reminds us of some parts of tho Upper Amazon as described by 
recent travellers. Shortly after this the party entered nnothor 
stream which had only a foot of water, and the channel wus so 
narrow that tho canoe was dragged by main force through the 
trees, reeds, nnd gra^s. To this boating succeeded a march 
through nu undulating country nnd over rivulets and streams 
bridged by tho simple expedient of cutting a tree on the bunk and 
letting it full over the torrent, or else by joining two bamboos 
together and adding a slender railing three feet above the foot- 
way. Coolies with burdens easily trotted across these rickety 
bridges, while Mr. Bock looked on with amazement, like the Mr. 
Briggs of lech’s pictures when Donald crossed a river. It was at 
this part of the expedition that Mr. Bock saw trees of which the 
roots pew ton, twelve, and fifteen feet above the soil. Tho roots 
were interlaced and tangled in every direction, the trunk of the 
tree springing not out of the ground but from the top of this 
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abnormal growth. The explanation given is that the soil is so 
rich from the decayed vegetation of centuries, that the trees were 
prematurely forced into the air above ground, or had dragged the 
roots up out of the soil by sheor rapidity of growth. We hardly 
like to hazard the suggestion that violent tropical rains might 
have washed away the earth from the roots, though it is clear 
to us that Afr. Hock avails himself of the action of rain to ex- 
plain the appearance of a Field of Stones of every shape and 
sizo, from small pebbles to gigantic boulders many tuns in weight. 
Several of these formations had been overgrown by rank vegeta- 
tion, and the zgttives had stories of subterraneous caverns, and, 
we doubt not, of hidden treasures. Mr. Buck discards the 
theory of volcanic agency to produce this result, as there is neither 
trace nor tradition of such phenomena in Borneo. In such descrip- 
tive passages the author is at his best, and his account of Band- 
jermaein, where a population of 38,000 souls live in Loubos floating 
or built on piles, reminds 11s of Tom flood's phrase of n “ sort of 
vulgar Venice,” applied by that humourist to the city of Rotterdam. 
The notices of auiuiuis will be interesting to naturalists. Thoro 
is the Sdat, or Gobang, described pithily as a slinking badger, from 
the fluid which it emits from two glands under its tail. The scent 
is a cross between Peruvian guano and muriatic acid. Then there 
is the biuturong, half way between a civet cat and n bear ; the 
long-nosed monkey, from its lung fleshy proboscis ; the honey bear ; 
a barmloss species" of leopard, and the tiger cat. The rhinoceros 
is found in South-Eastern Borneo, but not the tiger. The 
jungles swarm with wild pigs, and in some of the opeu districts 
deer are plentiful ; but we should hardly advise any sportsman, 
driven away from England by the Ground Game Act, to visit 
Borneo in the hope of large bags. Snakos are numerous, and nuts 
in Sumatra were pests; but Mr. Bock once utilized these insects to 
clean the head of a flue tapir. lie buried it in the ground under 
an ant’s nest, and in a few days it was clloctually cleaned of all 
corruptible matter. Ilia travels in Sumatra took the author 
to pleasant bungalows und sanatoria on the hills more than 3,000 
loot high, and here he made the acquaintance of a celebrated native 
hunter who could kill tigers single-handed as well as tlie bravest 
of Indian shikaris . We share the authors regret at the loss of his 
collection of skins by Bhipwreck in the Red Hoa, and may con- 
ratulttte him on the safety of his own. Ilis lost collection might 
ave gratified the zoologists of Batavia or Amsterdam, but it 
would scarcely have enhanced the value of his narrative in the 
opinion of English men. 


A GRAPE FROM A TIIORX.* 

1 \/f II. PAYN is one of the fortunate novelists who predispose 
-lvA both readers and reviewers in their favour. For lie appears 
to be gifted with inexhaustible freshness, and his stories nre full of 
varied interest. lie constructs a clever plot ; he creates characters 
who are not only lifelike but full of life ; ami, overflowing bimself 
with drollery and anecdote, ho makes oven the slowest of his slow 
folks unnaturally entertaining. But as that is a fault on the 
right side, it is a fault to which we take little execution. As a 
ride, ft prolific novelist is apt to become an intolerable nuisanco, 
and would speedily relieve us by committing literary suicide, wore 
it not for the necessities o i the circulating libraries. But we doubt 
if Air. Payn could do himself greater justice were lie to bestow 
more time and thought on his productions. Kur the author of 
Lost Sir Massiughcril and By I^oxy has naturally a brilliant inven- 
tive faculty, and I10 draws readily for his delineations of all manner 
of men and women on a wide knowledge of the world. Experience, 
which haB taught him the tricks of his trade, has warned him before 
all tilings against being tedious. And bo in A Grape from a Thorn 
be plunges at once into the middle of ibiugs, and introduces us to 
the mixed society of the novel. The company assembled lor the 
season in the Ultramarine Hotel at the rising watering-place of 
Walliugtou Bav is by no means very select, although aspiring to 
be super-refined ; but it is not the less amusing on ihnt account. 
The queen of the circle is a certain Mrs. Armytage, who would 
lain govern rather than reign constitutionally, and who conse- 
quenfly must repress disaffection among the envious. We need 
hardly say that her struggles to assert her supremacy give occasion 
for many lively passages of words, in which Air. Payn shows him- 
self at his best. There is not one of the party meeting daily 
at the Ultrftiuiiriue takle-d'hute who is not something of a cha- 
racter or an eccentricity. Airs. Armytage’s husband and pay- 
master is a professor and savant of distinction, who devotes 
himself literally to the pursuit of entomology, lie is ready to 
make any sacrifice in reason for a quiet life with his wife, even to 
the extent of leaving her the lion's share of the daily bottle of 
champagne, although be likes the wine in its way Almost us much 
ns his beetles ami butterflies. As Airs. Armytage can keep 
her carriage and drink champagne, it may be presumed the 
Armytages are sufficiently well to do in the world ; but she 
Las a rival near the throne in a Mrs. Jenny nge, who prides 
herself on superior riches. Afrs. Jenny nge’s social pretensions are 
bitterly ridiculed by Mrs. Aimytage, and it must be confessed that 
the Professor’s lady has reason; for Mrs. Jenny nge, who is 
strongly suspected of having improved upon the less aristocratic 
patronymic of Jennings, shows the innate vulgarity of the parr 
venue in a hundred way.'*. We should be more inclined to pity her 
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daughter, who is keenly olive to her mother's deficiencies, were it 
not that that over-dressed young woman has «o many foibles 
besides her affectations. Ready enough to remark these are two 
young men, whom Miss Jennynge might haVb tried to fiuici- 
nate, had it seemed better worth her while. One of them is a 
Mr. Felspar, a successful portrait-painter, who might have made 
a handsome income by portraits and “ pot-boiling,” had be .not 
possessed talents for higher things ; while Walter Vernon, his in- 
separable friend, has hitherto boon occupied in failing in literature. 
The friends, of whom we are destined to see a great deal, when 
their fortunes come to blend themselves with those of the heroine, 
are singularly favourable specimens of the best class of Bohemian*, 
aud Mr. Payn has expended no little trouble on them. Although 
they are almost aggressively indifferent to the conventionalities, 
they have a scrupulous sense of honour, and Felspar at least is cap- 
able of sublime self-sacrifice. But even while enlivening us in bk* 
merriest vein, Mr. Payn delights in touching deep chords of 
feeling; and, if he presents estimablo peoplo in a ludicrous light, 
he is pretty sure to make atonement Boouer or later. Thus the 
placid Professor Array tago musters courage to override his im- 
perious wife, when he sees an opportunity of doing an aot of 
generosity; and we have a homely Devonshire couple, a Mr. aud 
Airs. Wallace, who shame their so-called bettors by tWr natural 
refinement when it is a question of gracefully succouring the 
friendless. As for Mr. Aird, the wealthy Anglo-Indian, who 
treasures the memories of a melancholy past in the person of hie 
sickly boy, we have always Buspected that any asperities in his 
manner can only be skin-deep. Nor are wo in the least surprised 
when, at the crisis of the story, he appears as a benevolent dens 
ex maehind to assure the happiness of a pair of desponding 
lovers . 1 

The most objectionable person in tbe novel, from a moral point 
of view, is tbe father of tlie engaging heroine — the scrubby thorn 
that has produced that grape with its luscious sweetness and its 
mellow flavour. It is a grape, by tbo way, that hangs above the 
reach of muuy gentlemen who Bigh and long for it ; and yet none 
of them, when they see it likely to bo plucked by another, dare- 
in their conscience to call it sour. As for the Honourable 
Mr. Joscelyn, personally we rather like him. It is very truo that 
ho is the iucarnulion of selfishness ; we hear that he has behaved 
badly to his wife, and we know that he leaves his daughter 
penniless. But his powers of courteous self-command are equal 
to his capacities for self-indulgence, and though his monologues 
are generally pregnant with cynicism, he can make himself the 
most agreeable of companions. We make largo allowances lor 
tho veteran man of the world who succumbs to luxurious habits 
which have been growing stronger and stronger ; for bis conscience 
is crumpling the rose leaves lie would lie upon, and ho makes 
honest efforts towards atonement, according to his lights. Mr. 
Joscelyn not only manoeuvres with a&tute diplomacy to marry his 
fair young daughter to tho valetudinarian nabob, whom he behoves 
to be a worthy man at bottom, but bo is ready to throw himself 
away on tlie vulgar Mrs. Jennynge, with the idea of securing 
a dowry for his child. And though ho values money, yet he 
realizes” full well the price he will have to pay for Airs. 
Jeuuynge’s wealth. But he is aware that ho has tho seeds of a 
mortal disease which will carry him off suddenly, and probably 
soon ; so ho hopes to console himself through tho troubles of his 
few remaining days with the thought that he has done tardy 
justice to his daughter. Of course death comes to upset one of his 
most unselfish calculations, otherwise the novel would never have 
been written. It is much to hU credit that Ella mourns him 
sincerely, for, as the young lady is as sensible as she is warm- 
hearted, it proves that his behaviour to her had blinded her to his 
faults. The orphan is thrown upon the assistance, and almost upon 
tho charity, of strangers, and thou it is that the real interest of the 
novel begins, ilor father, in his anxiety to assure her future, has 
shown himself short-sighted when he meant to be worldly-wise. 
It might bo all very well to save her from the impulsive devotion of 
Vernon, who would naturally lmvo welcomed the destitution of 
the beautiful orphan us affording a magnificent occasion for demon- 
strating his disinterestedness. And as Vernon had pledged hie 
word to her father that ho would nover propose unless hq, had an 
income of 1,000/. per annum to oiler, he withdraws in the meantime 
into the background. But tbe intentions Mr. Joscelyn entertained 
with regard to Mr. Aird have unhappily reached the ears of tho 
orphan 4 , and raised an insuperable wall between her and one who 
would willingly have been a munificent benefactor. Nevertheless 
Ella Joscelyn, though left Alone in the world, is neither helpless nor 
friendless. To say nothing of sundry suitors, more or less oligible, 
who are ready to marry her on the slightest encouragement, she 
has won the ’heart of the homely Mrs. Wallace, who is only too 
eager to adopt her. And Mrs. Wallace is bitterly disappointed 
when an aunt of Ella’s appears to oiler the girl an asylum. In her 
new home she is presonted to a gentleman who is even more 
original than any of thoso she had made acquaintance with at the 
Ultramarine Hotel. Mr. Charles Edward, the muster of tbe 
sumptuous establishment which her aunt superintends os lady- 
housekeeper, believes himself to be the legitimate descendant and 
representative of the illustrious line of tttewart. He exacts or 
accepts royal honours from tho small circle in attendance on bit 
person ; and though he inherits all the stupidity of the last of bis 
race, be is an honourable, kindly, and well-meaning gentle- 
man. Moreover, there is no deception about bis riebes, whatever 
may be the ease as to his royal pretensions ; so, when be oonde* 
sounds to make tbe Honourable Miss Joscelyn an oiler, she might 
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well hove been flattered, ns well ns tempted. The oqly result, 
however, 4 a a courteous refusal ; which compels her again to shift 
her quarters/ 8 Ik| is rewarded for her sacritlces and her patient 
waiting by being united at. last to the man of her heart ; and 
Vernon, who has been enriched bv the will of Mr. Aird, prepares 
an agreeable surprise for his ladyfove. 

Oar hasty sketch of the story may have suggested an idea of its 
scenes ( ana episodes.. Mr. Payn exhibits his commnnd of the 
pathetic, as well as his knowledge of human nature, when he sets 
Miss Joscelyn to nurse Mr. Aird’s invalid boy. Little Duvey has 
been struck down by a contagious fever ; and his attendants, while 
running a certain dAngor, are condemned to an irksome quarantine. 
It ia natural enough that Kiln, who loves the child, should only 
listen to the generous promptings of her affection ; but Ella’s 
father must he consulted by way of preliminary, and we know thut 
Mr. Joscelyn is selfish, lie would be loth in any c.uhj to bo 
parted from his attentive companion ; but, to do him justice, be 
is also alarmed for Ella. So ho actually makes his calculations 
rather from her point of view than from his own. She may catch 
the fever, no doubt ; but there are long odds against that. On 
the other hand, if she should cscapo infection, slio will cer- 
tainly win Mr. Aird’s eternal gratitude, and so the scheme ho 
has so nearly at heart will be forwarded. And Ella, in bli&fful 
unconsciousness, gods about her duties of mercy, with the 
results on which her father hud confidently reckoned, though 
she reaches the goal of her happiness by a different road. It 
is in touches like these that Mr. l’ayn shows the forethought 
■with which ho contrives unsuspected intricacies iu his pluts. 
Eor the parts of the plot fall bo simply and naturally into their 
places, that unless we submit them to critical examination, we 
overlook the care with which they have been planned. Then 
there is a good deal of interesting byplay when Ella, who has a 
pretty talent for drawing, is endeavouring to get an honest liveli- 
hood by illustrating hooks and periodicals. And these artistic 
efforts of hers offer great opportunities to her pair of artist lovers. 
For Felspar is at least as much in love ns Vernon, and wo suspect 
that, as his nature is far deeper and more earnest, the wound in 
his affections may never bo honied. Hut, like the Spartan boy, bo 
hides his prief under smiles, although we are conscious all the 
time that it must bo gnawing at liis vitals; and the resolution 
with which he nerves himself to apparent indifference is ono of 
the happiest conceptions in un exceedingly clever novel. 


MASSON’S PE QUINCEY* 

A S we differ greatly from the estimate that Professor Masson 
- has formed of J)o Quincey, both ns ft man and a writer, wo 
are the more ready to allow that in his little book there is much 
that is interesting and instructive. At the same time we most 
heartily wish that it were clear of tho^e faults of stylo which dis- 
figure so many of the authors of this age. It is astonishing that 
a man who is so deeply read os Prolmor Masson in the great 
English classics should ever he tempted to divert them, and to 
pass over to the standards of writers who, nt their best, are 
but a set of base imitators. # In everything that ho writes 
he has a meaning; for he is incapable, we feel sure, of 
limling such satisfaction iu a mere jingle of line words ns to 
take no thought for the sense. Neterlhi h‘*s, wu cannot always 
<eo that his language can be strictly interpreted, ttometiuun, 
indeed, it is too colloquial. Thus lie desrn hes De Quincey 'h father 
as 44 a rather interesting man.'' < )f n little book lie mv\ h : “ The per- 

■ formnnee is altogether very creditable.” in writing about tho effect 
produced on Do Quincey by tbo story of Aladdin lie writes : — “ it ! 
was a revelation of tho universal connexions of things which 
gave rise to no end of pondering.’' This over- familiar stylo 
is more than counterbalanced by such passages as the following — 
“over wboee mountains the snow had come and gone silently fur 
a thousand winters, and whoso valleys laid laughed again in equal 
privacy into shower and sunshine 44 Wilson a magnificent physique 
and his unapproachable applications of it in pugilistic watches," and 
his 41 promises of some unusual l’onn of literary ellulgenco not yet 
distinctly featured.” What, wo may well ask, is the unapproach- 
able application of a physique when it conies to fisticuffs-' If 
one man hits another m the eye hr on the nose, that might, per- 
haps, bo called tho application of his physique; but thou, on the 
very supposition, it is not an unapproachable application. In 
■what other sense our author may perchance use “ unapproachable ” 
it is not our business lo inquire. Wliat, wo may also ask, is not yet 
distinctly featured ? We wuppose that it is neither promises nor 
effulgence, but only the form of effulgence. Vet the featured form 
of effulgence haw a very strauge sound to our ears. In another 
passage ho writes of “De Quincey’s discovery of the omnipresence 
of , . . misery . . . on tho skirts of smiling society or actually 
within its bosom.*’ He is us ill-judged in thus limiting omnipre- 
sence by society's skirts, even with its bosom thrown in, as he is 
in telling us that Edinburgh had a wealtU'of interesting traditions 
from the past; as if traditions came from the present or the 
future. A few lines lower down we read tLat “an unusual 
number of persons of greater or less note individually moved 
among her 130,000 inhabitants.’' lie might quite as well 
have said that an unusual number of individuals personally 
moved. After describing some of his hero's 44 general cha- 
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ractori sties,” he thus begins a fresh paragraph “ It is an 
important advance to be able to add that i)e Quincey k writings 
. . . nre all, or almost all, of high quality?’ What is this 
advance that is so important? Nothing but the power that 
the author has of making a. certain addition to his statements. 
In introducing an extract from the Suspiria he writes : — "It is 
perhaps the highest and tincst thing, and also the most consti- 
tutionally significant, in all De Quincey. Fortunately, the essential 
core of it cun be quoted entire.” It is not easy to think of any 
coro that is not essential, for though somo animals have many 
stomachs, none, we believe, have more heartB than one ; and this 
ono they most certainly cannot do without. But, passing this over, 
what strange terms are these that wo find in one who sits iu 
judgment on the style of an author, and who tolls those who will 
not l‘ 4 l down and worship tho image he has set up that they 
are deficient in wing and sinew. The essential core of tbo most 
constitutionally significant thing in all Do Quincey can be quoted 
entire! Jf those are the worst errors in language that we can 
bring against I’roiessor Masson, tho reader who is steeped in 
modem literature may bo surprised not only at our censuring 
them, but even at our discovering them. Had they been met with 
in a )oung author fresh from the University, wlioso reading of the 
ancients ends with Juvcuul and Tacitus, and whose modern read- 
ing begins with Mr. Fronde and Mr. Swiuburuo, wo should have 
complimented him 011 his moderation. But Fro lessor Masson, as 
wo have said, has b- j en trained in another school, and must there- 
fore be held to a stricter account. 

Wo f-hu.l not attempt in tho narrow space that we have at our 
disposal to follow him through liis general estimate of De Quincey. 
Wo must content ourselves with dwelling on one or two points 
alone. Those who have read Mr. Carlyles Jinnwisceticrs — w ho 
are they who have not? — will not have forgotten Southey's out- 
burst of passion on tho question that Carlyle put to hirn: — “ Do 
you know 1 Quincey'? ” “ 4 Yes, sir,’ said Southey, with extra- 
ordinary animosity, 4 and, if you have opportunity, I'll thank 
you to tell him ho is ouo of the greatest scoundrels living! ’ . . . 
ills face, as 1 looked at it, was become of slate colour, the eyes 
glanc.ng, the attitude rigid, the figure altogether a picture of 
Illiudutiiuitthino rage — that is, rage conscious to itself of oeing ju9t. 
He doubtless fell 1 would expect somo explanation from him. 

4 1 have told Hartley Coleridge,’ sf.id he, 4 thut he ought to take 
a strong cudgel, proceed st might iu Edinburgh, and give 
Do Quincey, publicly in the streets there, n sound beating— ns 
a calunmialor, cowaidlv spy, trailer, Rise betrayer of the hospitable 
Bociul hearth for one thing ’ ! ” Southey's anger hud been raided — 
mob l justly raised, we hold— by tho 44 Sketches of Life and Manners 
from the Autobiography of an English Opium-Eater” that were 
then coming out in 7 air's Magazine : — 

No portions of tho series [ivritoh Professor Mnssnn] nttruHed greater 
attention ill. the time, or exou-il more uintli in irrluin quarters, than the. 
iligies-ioiiH upon tho recently d< art Colei idge mid tlm still living 
Word;- worth and f-uuthoy. Carlyle has told us how Southey in parti- 
cular, when he liisl met him, IHuied up on the mention of lh* Quincey 'a 
ni.nv, a mm ring tlmt it would be but a |uop.*r M'lvieo to good manners 
if Mime one u ere to go to Edinburgh and thrash the little wretch ; mid 
\ve hear cbmriicrr of iho oflewo taken ii1m> hy the Wordsworllis and by 
members ol* tile (’oh ridge family. Yet, a» I’mJyle seems to have thought, 
the complaints were excessive. * TIu* amount ol personal gossip in the 
papers was much Ic-'h than we have been ueo ii.stoine.rl to slum j the 
“ xlMseetion,"’ wh.il hit It* them was of it, was avowedly for scientific 
puiposes ; ami im one could deny the gcru*i. im tv of the general estimates. 
The an m u n lion <>xpir*Mil for (Vieridgo ami W’ordsworfli all in ail, iu- 
denl, went hcxoml wliat ih* world ill'll then was willing to aceord ; 
and ii may lie doubted whether we have yet in our Iiternrure any more 
interesting accounts of tho philosopher ami the poet than those admiring, 
Inn riisi p .sighted, papers. They and tin* lent ot the articles in the sumo 
Min . wen*, at ail cvuilt!, most .uviptublo when they appealed iu the 
pages ol Tint, 

We cannot accept Prnfefrsor Masson's apology for bis hero; on 
the contrary* wo deeply 1 egret. that such uu apology should conic 
from him. Is De Quincey to bo excused because tho amount of 
peisonal gosrip that lie wrote was much less than we him* been 
mvuMoiiied to finco ? When a mail is oue of the lira t to break 
down those barriers that nre m*l up for us all by regard for tho feelings 
of others, by respei r. for the r.glils of huspiluiity and friendship, 
and by that other kind of respect which each must jealously main- 
tain it .r his own churacLer t»r che I»< ijn-let^ly lull away? it is a 
Hi run go kind of d» ctrim* thut his guilt is lessened by tho still 
greatt r excesses into which tiio-y L ivo f.illen who lmvo followed 
in his steps. Was Scruggs ulur this iVliion whitewashed by 
Jeffreys? That these papers were mo-t acceptable when they 
appeared wo cull well believe. It is not often that ft uiun gifted 
as Do Quincey was gi; ted turns a public gi»rip, and basely and 
spiteful ly attacks tho»o from whom lm had received nothing hut 
kindhess. Fro feasor Mns^on writes, “Yet, us C.irlylo seems to 
have thought, the complaints were exce^-ixe.” Ho forget how- 
ever, that Carlyle stales that ho h;ol read only one of tho 
papers — that, namely, on Coleridge — and then adds, with a 
mark of interrogation, “ Puvhtips there lmd been other more 
criminal papers, which Southey know of and not I ? ” We h.ivu 
little doubt that though Southey mentioned only the Sketch 
of Coleridge, his three auger was in part due to tho lar grosser 
treatment which Wordsworth, his wile, mid his sister had ex- 
perit need from tho Opium-eater. With them De Quincey had 
lit ono time of Ills life been on terms of close friendship. The 
mile of road," writes Professor Masson, •• from his own cottage to 
Wordsworth's house of Allan Bank was his familiar walk 
morning and eveuing from the lirst, lor the sake of Wordsworth s 
society and also of Coleridge's, so long us Coleridge remained 
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Wordsworth's fluent." Through six or seven years this rinse | 
intimacy lusted. One of Wordsworth's notes to him ends, 11 Most j 
tenderly nnd lovingly, with heavy sorrow for you, my donr friend, 

I rrnjain yours, VV. Wordsworth." Do Quincev moved to j 
Edinburgh, and in'iny years later published his Sketch of the 
household, in which he had once been treated almost ns a brother. 
We admit that he is not sparing iu his praises, riofo-ssor Masson 
is fully justified in writing that the admiration expressed for 
Words Wurth went beyond what the world even then was willing 
to accord. But because a mein, each emo ol* us might my, br»aps 
praise on me which perhaps I do not want, is ho justified lliero- 
lbrc in holding up for the scoff’ of the world my failings, aud, what 
is far worse, the failings of my wile and of my sister P lVihaps 
D© Quineoy in nil thin wiw acting merely i’roin a kindness ns j 
sagacious as it was unuMial. lie, the foivmo-t of Coleridge’s 
admirers, as he claimed to be, had found out, ho says, that tli.it 
writer had stolen whole puesngea from out-of-tho-wuy nutbovs. 
lie blazed his discovery abroad — among other reasons from Jus 
<lf*ure “ to forestall other discoverers who would make n more un- 
friendly ui.o of the disi-ouTy.'* “ I felt,” he adds, “ that it would 
bix;ak the force of the discovery, as an unmitigated sort of police 
detection, if first of all it had been announced by one who, in I ho 
same breath, was professing an unshaken faith in Coleridge’s philo- 
sophic power." Discoveries miebt, in like maunor, bo made about 
Wordsworth and his family, but the sagacious friend and the 
ardent admirer would once more forestall other discoverers, and by 
the vehemence of his admiration for the poet break the force of 
whatever failings might be found out in the man, the man’s wife, 
or the man’s sister. Professor Mftfnon forgets that, though to 
“ damn with faint praise" is not a bad mode of attack, \it to 
damn with strong praise is ofttime* a. still better. A sneer and a 
slander more easily make their way when their rise can be turned, 
not to tin open enemy, but to ore who is avowedly, and even osten- 
tatiously, a friend. Antony did not weaken the force of the blow 
that he meant to strike by his protestation that Brutus was an 
honourable man. 

The value that Professor Masson sets on Do Quin coy’s style is, 
in oiu* opinion, far too high. It lius, no doubt, one great merit ; 
it is easy and clear. No one ever has to read a sentence twice in 
order to catch its meaning. But its ornaments are in excess, and 
its beauties are too nrtiluiul to attract for long. A little of Do 
Quincey is pleusaut enough ; but a whole volume is much wow 
than we can endure. lie is likely to be enjoyed more by young 
men than by those who have reached middle ago; and perhaps is 
read witJi most advantage by the students at our Universities. To 
them Professor Masson's little volume may render somewhat tho 
same service as a guido renders to the yout hi’ul mountaineer. It will 
open to them a new, if a somewhat petty, land, in which they 
may, with some advantage to theiiibolves, make a few brief ex- 
plorations. 

DRAMATIC’ SINGING.* 

T HE condition of the opera in England has for sonic time boon 
one of the most curious phenomena of modern society. 
Plutocr/icism bus obtained almost complete possession of the 
ruins, and the result is a species of entertainment which can- 
not bo calle d either genuinely artistic, dramatic, or musical. 
Tho repertory consists cliielly of a dull round of constantly 
recurring works of that kind in which the shallow fussiness 
of conventional finales takes tho placo of genuine dramatic 
climax, and tho commonplace pompous display of theatrical 
pageantry that of genuine drumatic effect, in which the chorus 
singing is abominable, the acting uncertain and too often bad, 
Bio instrumentation generally poor and quite unworthy of 
tho superb band which is calk'd upon to perform it, and the 
language one which is sometimes unnatural to the^ play, ollon 
superfluous to the singer, and almost always incomprehensible to 
ninety per cent, of tho audience. The sel-ott’ against these dis- 
advantages is a siring of seductive tunes and tho singing of the 
most olliciont vocalizers to be found iu the circumference of tho 
globe. 

For these advantages people continue, not only year after year, 
but decade after decade, to pay simply preposterous prices. Many 
do so just beams- e tho prices are preposterous; some because 
they would not be in complete comfort in the circle of their 
acquaintances if tho source of ohit-Llmt based on a common ;ip-' 
purent interest was to lull short ; and some because it is ft polite 
entertainment, and where the upper ten have gone before the next 
fifty will gladly follow after. 5So the forces of habit, levity, ami 
vanity ull conspire to support the rottenness of this branch ol 
theatrical development, aud to suppress any earnest attempt 
At improvement. In lnct, the deterioration of substance lias 
gone on so loiig thnt. it is beyond tho power of the most 
ust u to caterer for public improvement to patch it. The whole 
raiment has got too old mid worn, and the ostensibly new 
pieces of Lohengrin , The Flying Dutchman , Cannon y Mefiitcfdc % 
II Demonic* t and other lens valuable fabrics, which are let in, 
have only a tendency to make the whole fly to pieces. Most 
publics do by degrees get tired of the fruits of their own foolish- 
ness ; and, as this form of edification has had a very long spell, it 
.seems likely that its day is not far from ending, and thut an en- 
tirely new departure will be adopted. 

• Dramatic Singing, Ph ytioloqicullu Estimated. By Walior 11a vie 
Walsh*!. M,I). J.eudcm : Kegan I’aul, Trench, & Co. 


This appears to be a sad prospect for the only portion of 
tho operatic habit.uH for whom a considerate person, will feel a 
touch of sympathy. There iff amongst the inane crowd a group, 
of diminishing numbers, who take a genuftie and .Intelligent 
delight in the art of singing, and understand and feel real emo- 
tional pleasure of a refined order from its highest manifestations. 
For these tho class of works which Lev© so long had almost 
complete possession of the boards have one decisive recom- 
mendation — in their perfect suitability to the style of a particular 
school of singers. This school has developed in tbe course of cen- 
turies, by tradition, observation, cultivation, and some reasoning, 
an elaborate system of vocalization, yifhich admits of almost infinite 
shades and degrees of perfection in its application. Tho born 
singing cieature is not a common product ; but, when it appears, it 
has n tendency to bo very much before tho public; and, as the 
genuine gift of song is the ono of all others which commands tho 
souls of the mas ; os aud the purses of the wealthy, there has beon 
plenty of incentive hb well as fair opportunity for people to 
take note of tho elements which produce so remarkable a 
result. In the development of this partly artificial system the 
iioid has been narrowed by the tendency of the born singing 
creature to sprimr from one part of Europe, and to sing ono lau- 
pimge, from which such generalizations as were attempted were in- 
i:\itably drawn. As if to restrict matters yet further, B, particular 
school of opera writers grew up which played in and in with tho 
singers, and considered vocalization and vocal effect before every- 
thing else, and to the derogation of everything else. In the early 
stages, be lore conventional ossification set in, this resulted often 
enough in music which was the genuine result of musical feel- 
ing; and though the raiigo of development could not be extensive 
on such terms, tho perfect adaptation of the compositions to the 
requirements of tin; singers produced works of art capable of being 
u source of long-continued and relined, if not very deep-seated, 
enjoyment.. 

A desire to rouse a wider and more intelligent appreciation of 
this particular kind of musical enjoyment appears to have led one 
who evidently belongs to the most reasonable and cultivated class 
of habitats ol‘ modern opera to publish a simple analysis of the 
aspects and elements of what he calls dramatic singing. In this 
attempt everything hut tho singing element is to bo carefully ex- 
cluded, and the several attributes and elements of that portion of 
the art alone arc to be quantitatively estimated. In setting out, 
the writer endeavours to forestall the possible charge of hyper- 
criticism, by protesting that, though lie may, by tho unwise, be 
“ contemptuously likened to tho critic who measured the merits of 
Garrick’s soliloquy with his stop-watch," “ the habitual analysis 
of vocal data need not lead to ridiculous severity in critical 
examination.’’ This is obviously quite beside the point; for it is 
not tho “ridiculous so verity ” of such a plan which is objection- 
able, but its complete inapplicability. However, the writer, in 
tho course of his work, carries sufficient sympathy with him to 
prove thnt personally his objects and his enjoyments are alike free 
Irom the taint of pedantry; but he cannot, uo fortunately, be 
freed from tho charge of helping others to what ho escapes him- 
self. The art of music is at present in a peculiarly uncomfortable 
| and unhappy stage of analysis. Mathematicians have begun to 
find music a pleasant field for interesting and olten futile calcula- 
tions; philosophers for tho development of hazardous hypo- 
theses; and a few writers, who are not philosophers, for tho 
building up of reputations for wisdom on the shadowy foundation 
of public innocence. Gonscquently, it is easy and natural for people 
to pick up all sorts of elementary theories and a few facts, and 
thereby to make a show of refinement and cultivation by criti- 
cizing works of art and artistic performances from a ridiculously 
trivial point of view. This is, no doubt, a necessary stage in 
public education, as it is in the development of individuals; but 
it is not a happy one, and works which supply thorn with matters 
whose very nature suggests misapplication cun do little more thau 
lead them further astray. 

Tho outlino of the system proposed is as follows. The essen- 
tial vocal attributes are first divided into compass, volume, sus- 
tained power, equality of power throughout the entire vocal 
range, quality, tellingness, certainty, and freshness. Each of 
those is discussed separately, and a little incidental informa- 
tion is put in on any interesting facts connected with them, and 
then taking zero to represent average powers, plus and minus 
numbers are given to express the amount of relative value of 
each “ essential attribute ” in the sum total. Vocalization is then 
dealt with in tbe same way, dividing it off into intonation, 
time or rhythm, production of voice or articulation, flexibility or 
fluency, transition from chest voice to falsetto, and vocal style or 
embellishment. Finally, tho elements of dramatic expression ore 
divided into the just adaptation of stylo to the naturo of the 
sentiment signified, the adaptation of style to the character 
portrayed, and the appropriateness of delivery to the national 
style of music. Tho first in this last division 1b a very important 
point indeed, and practically includes the second ; and they, taken 
together and formulated with a little more breadth and com- 
prehonsiveness, might well make a subject for a valuable and in- 
teresting works good deal larger than the entire volume under con- 
sideration. But here the means taken for bringing the matter hoqje 
to the reader are chiefly the quoting of a number of “ vocalizing 
feats," examples of drinking songs, lender songs, and love songs, 
from works such bm Maria } Normal titans Ladra, ZVwisto, Lm4me P 
Trovatore , Faoorita, and a few of better stamp, and possibly some of 
the opposite, aud leaving tbe anxious student to apply ins plus and 
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minus numbers according to the lights of hie own helplessness. The 
sum total of the theory is, that dramatic singing may be divided olf 
into seventeen attributes, to which different numerical values may 
be assigned in suppled conformity with their relative importance*; 
the entire collection, amounting to + 172 for supreme efficiency in 
every department, and —171 for tho supreme reverse. At the 
outset this appears a serious matter for the critic of musical 
dramatic performances ; and the only outlook which appears pos- 
sible for people of earnest disposition is to give up librettos or 
scores, ana take with them to the opera a slate, or Borne well and 
widely ruled foolscap paper with the names of the performers 
written conveniently ; and as they successively go through their 
allotted task, jot down, with a view to striking a fain average, 
the amount of plus and minus attributable to the singers’ re- 
spective capacities or incapacities, with a distinct recollection 
that each attribute is relative to sixteen others, to all of which 
numbers varying in amount have been assigned. The opera- 
goer will also have to consider further that uo singer ever sang 
at quite the same level every night, and that one part of 
the same performance may he languid, and another at n strong pitch 
of dramatic vigour. But it is hardly possible that half a dozen 
critics all present at fifty performances of half a dozen identical 
singers would be able to agree at tho end on tho amounts 
to be assigned for each attribute to each singer, and if they 
could, it is difficult to seo what they would gain by it. 
An impresario would not engage an artist chosen on such 
terms, and a musician asked to accept, a judgment so arrived at 
would probably shrug his shoulders. The impracticability of the 
scheme is manifest on other grounds. It emphasizes the singing 
part of the performance beyond its due measure. It treats the 
matter in a form which few of the class who frequent the particular 
kind of entertainment as at present constituted are likely to trouble 
themselves with, while people who are seriously inclined will either 
fiud it too elementary and superficial, or think that tho assigning 
of numerical equivalents is quite as open to disagreement in detail 
as unussisted personal feeling is in general. Moreover, if tho 
book is really intended 44 for persons devoid of musical education ” 
to enable them “ to determine tho mechanism and gauge tho just- 
ness of effects agreeable or tho reverse produced on their emotion 
and intellect by tho music declaimed or sung,*’ it must be auswered 
that the treatment of tho various points is not full enough, or 
particular enough, to enable them to make just estimate of the 
pointB to be considered, and could not bo made rib-dive in any- 
thing like the limits given. And, lastly, the most vital point 
of all is really left almost untouched. The highest achieve- 
ments of drumutic singing corno from tho indefinable power of tho 
rare ideal artist, gifted with soul, intelligence, penetration, and 
nervous force, who has the supremo gift to realize emotionally tho 
highest dramatic purpose of the composer and the poot, and so to 
balance the situations of tlio drama in their relative prominence and 
importance in the unfolding of the Btory, and to vary tho force of 
accent and the relation of phrase in the declamation at tho most 
prominent crises in the action, us to make tho hoard* feel 
thorn in his own person. These are things to which tho 
attributes discussed in the book are of secondary importance, and 
tho idea of assigning to them numerical values in relative proportion 
seems preposterous. The other attributes must bo present in duo 
proportion ulmost as a sine qua non; and if they are, it is quite 
superfluous to givo them such miuute attention in any genuine 
artistic performance, while if thoy are not, the matter is superfluous 
altogether. I'or tho rest, tho writer is clearly highly cultivated in 
various directions, experienced in matters concerning tho art of 
singing, und familiar with Messrs. Helmholtz, Herbert Spencer, 
•Darwin, and tho classics; and, while possessed of woudcrful 
capacity for the appreciation of what is good, rather indis- 
criminate both in his admiration and in his choice of test ex- 
amples. The book does, as before observed, arouse sympathy not 
a little, especially in ports which deal with things generally and 
without assigning numerical equivalents. The description of sensa- 
tions derived from a iirst hearing of tho Vot spiel of Lohengrin is 
interesting, and so also are some words upon the relation between 
tho speculations of mathematicians and the inspiration of com- 
posers. In some places tho writer seems almost to call up evidence 
against himself, as wheu ho quotes, with reference to the power of 
singers over their audience, 44 Si vis me Here, primmn dolendum est 
tibi.” To this a numerical equivalent might be theoretically, but 
scarcely practically, applied. In another place he says, 44 Tho 
intellect in truth plays a governing part in the proper delivery of 
emotional song the same in essence as, though less in degree than, 
in the inventions of the composer.” For this and some correlative 
matters there appear to be 110 numerical values assigned. 

There ore many remarks and criticisms which are just in con- 
ception and clear in statement, and it seems probable that, if the 
space given to the consideration of numerical equivalents had 
been occupied by more of the same calibre, tho work as a 
whole would have been of more general value, as well a$ of more 
attractive quality. 


A YEAR IN FIJI.* 

M R. HORNE’S book is something ab little as possible like 
ordinary accounts of new countries, or a new account of 


" A Year tn Fyi; or, an Inquiry into the Botanical, Agricultural , and 
L'eonumicat JReeoureet of the Colony, lly John liorue, F.L.8., &c. London : 
Eyre & Spottiewoodo. 1881. 


an old one which some fluent writer feels called upon to describe 
again. A Year in Fiji is not full of Mr. Horne's personal adven- 
tures, his house, his dog, and his servants, to the exclusion of 
anything like solid information about the country. On the con- 
trary, the writer has been so entirely intent on collecting and then 
conveying Abe most useful information of all kinds, that the 
readableness of his book has considerably suffered. Ho probably 
never intended it for light reading. Ilis object in visiting Fiji 
was a strictly practical one. In 1877 Mr. llorne was invited by 
Sir Arthur (Jordon to visit tho-islands, not, ns it would Boom, for 
the express purpose of making a report of any kind, but doubtless 
with hopes on the part, of the Governor that something of the sort 
would como of it. Mr. Homo hod been Director of Woods and 
Forests in Mauritius for sixteen years, and was then about to return 
home on leave with a sort of commission from tho Chamber of 
Agriculture “ to select nod forward whatever new aud suitable 
specimens of canes ho could tinci in tho different islands lying 
on his route.’’ For this purpose a visit to Fiji could not. 
fail to he very useful, and Mr. Horne spent the year there, 
of which this book givts the results, lie obviously availed 
himself of his opportunities in a most conscientious manner. 
The island of Ovalau was his starling-point, and he con- 
tinually returned to it for fresh departures. Thu Aery clear map 
which is prefixed to the book is covered with red lines marking 
the journeys of Mr. llorne ; and they cover tho whole archipelago 
like a spiders wob, with its centre ut Ovalac. Of course, as sv 
friend of tho Governor, tho author travelled with every assistance, 
and had every opportunity of seeing the people and the country. 
AVe hope to be able to show that Mr. liorue lias used these oppor- 
tunities so us to make a most useful book ; but unfortunately it is, 
ns wo have nlreudy hinted, not very light reading. The author 
goes straight ahead, taking everything ns it turned up, and giving 
copious information about it, but all a little too much in tho stylo 
of an official report. If would bu hard to put a question as to tho 
products and capabilities of tho Fijian Archipelago to which 
Mr. llorne lias not supplied an answer; but we cannot promise 
readers who liku their intellectual food to bu carefully sweetened 
for them much pleasure out of A Year in Fiji. To be sure, tho 
author may reply that it is not his business to be amusing, but to 
supply Government officials, traders, mid colonists with informa- 
tion likely to be useful to thorn, mid that more amusing writers 
may he trusted to draw on his stores. Nevertheless, some atten- 
tion to tho graces, particularly a littlo more symmetry, would not 
have hurl the solid qualities of Mr. Hornes book in any way. 

Of the natural capabilities of this the last-acquired of our 
possessions— now that tho Ttansvaal has ceased to hold that 
position — Air. Horne gives a very favourable account. lie re- 
peatedly mentions iiuding tracts of land well fitted for growing 
sugar, coffee, or cotton, and his summing up of tku qualities of 
tile soil is that it is very productive. Trading missionaries, “beach- 
combers,'’ aud cannibal savages are nono of theta very agreeable 
or usoiui perseus; but we may be grateful to them foe the possession 
of Fiji. It was almost wholly duo to their combined exertions 
for tho production of mischief that the Archipelago fell iaAQ our 
hands. The islands have not only a fertile soil and a variety of useful 
productions, but are well supplied with deep-water harbours, 
which win likely to ho equally u source of wealth. One place in 
particular — iSavu-Savu, in the island of Vanua Levu — seems 
to ho an almost ideal spot for the construction of a great 
trading port. It hits oven got a mangrove swmnp joining tho 
two islands in tho bay, 44 probably the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano,” which looks ns if it had been expressly iutendod lor a dry 
dock. Even tho climate of Fiji is admirable, in spito of iU 
tropical character. Alulurial fevers mid other diseases common iu 
nearly all tropical countries are almost unknown. Tho sufferings 
of now comers, who are said to be subject to dysentery, are attri- 
buted by Air. Horno to change of diet mid “careless living,” wliicb, 
having regard to the character of most of tho new comers up to a 
very recent date, is probably a gentle way of indicating the ex- 
ccssivo use of strong drinks. Tho diseases of tho natives, of which 
elephantiasis seems to bo the most common, are probably the result 
of dirty habits, and perhaps an inheritance from tho old time* 
of canuibalism. To be sure even Fiji h;iB drawbacks to it* 
climate, at least for white settlers. European workmen cau work 
in tho opou air all the year round, whioh is a rare thing in a 
tropical climate; but that, unfortunately, only means that they 
can do so if able to display the necessary energy ; and for nearly 
half tho year the effort is more than can bo expected of any white 
man. It is not very eusy to Bee how anybody can be expected u> 
work from October to Alay when 44 the least exertion brings tho 
perspiration in BtroamB out of the body,” and 44 the least amount of 
clothing is burdensomo and oppressive.” After all, the line 
climate of Fiji is only line in a tropical sense. A white workman 
is a little less likely to die there than elsewhere in the tropics. 
The labour of the isluuds will always have to be done by tlio 
natives. 

As the old races of the archipelago, which do not seem to be 
dying' out before the whites as the inhabitants of other islands 
in the Facilic are, will always remain indispensable to its 
prosperity, it is interesting to see what their character is, or i» 
likely to become os modiffod by European influences. To judge 
from Mr. Home’s account, they are already very different from 
their well-established roputation for savagery and cannibalism. 
It is difficult to reconcile his picture with very recent stories of 
cruelty und fanaticism — acquired along with a taste for ardent 
spirits from the inferior kinds of missionaries— which have come 
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from thence. In all probability such stories have grown con- 
aiderabiy on the journey. However that may be, the impression 
of the Fijians left by reading A Ymr in Fiji is that of a mild 
indolent race, exceptionally amenable to discipline, and open to 
the influences of civilization of a better kind than tbo vice of 
drunkenness and the habit of excitedly howling Methodist hyiuns. 
Mention is made of old hill forts now become useless, or utilized 
ns police stations, since the English rule put a atop to the 
murderous tribal wars. We hear also of marauders from the hills 
who raided on the settlements, and whom the colonists guarded 
n gainst by the fatal expedient of cutting down tho woods which 
gave them shelter. Those raids have apparently corno to an end, 
which is unfortunately far from being the case with the ill effects 
of tho destruction of the forests. The races of the islands have 
loyally accepted tho English rule*, and Mr. iinrnc absolutely mot 
a chief who even in these times was proud of being a Briton. 
Perhaps the author takes a rather discreetly favourable oflieial 
view of the suritimmits 'T the Fijians ; but in the main his opinion 
that they are well satisfied with things as they are would appear 
to la? well founded. The good sense of the Knglish rulers, who 
interfere ns little as possible with the nntivo organization, has much 
•to do with their contentment. And, indeed, that organization 
would seem to be admirably made to tho hand of nu in- 
telligent governing power. Mr. Horne gives an interesting de- 
scription of it, which has a curious resemblance to the primitive 
in.-, Li lu lions of peoples much nearer home. Tho whole is based on 
tin village or “ Korn,” with its chief, the Turnga ni Koro. 
Several villages are united under a Bull, and these again are united 
into circles under a chief or Jtoko Tni. The KnglKh Governor has 
tak«*n the place of tho king over all. Thu village chief is assisted 
by a council, the chiefs of districts hold monthly meetings, and 
tho greater chiefs, with two Bulis chosen from each province, ami 
: he nntivo stipendiary niagist rates, inset the Governor yeurly in the 
ere it, council, Huso vuka Turnga, to discuss national at fairs in a 
j*"i ii,imeiitary way. The whole reads, allowing for tho di Terence 
of the names, like some passage from Dr. Stubbs on tho early con- 
• In ion of a Teutonic nation. The likeness is made more obvious 
I >\ the fact that the various native oilices are hereditary in certain 
funnies, from which the immediate holders are elected by tho vil- 
hi je or district council. Tho people whom Mr. Ilorne mot seem all 
to have been kindly and well disposed, a disposition which was 
pi ob.ibly partly due to the fact that he earned strong letters of 
n-commendation from tho Governor. On one occasion, at. Vuni 
F nvaiii, he found himself likely to ho stopped for want of bearers, 
the men of tho villngo being absent ut some work und not 
likely to return for days; but tba women, “to show that their 
tovni should not be wanting in the accustomed hospitality to 
s t i n ngom," took their place, and were grateful at the end of the 
journey for a small present of tobacco. Heathenism is dead, or at 
Iciist. has sunk out of sight. The chiefs are eagnr to got education 
for their children, and he of Enina- Lomu, has advanced to such a 
high point of civilization as to have established a respectable 
bdt/inieal garden, liven the 8iivttgo Tongne.se are becoming tamed. 
AH the inhabitants of the islands are good sailors, and givo plenty 
of employment to the boat-builders. On the subjoct of the white 
seniors Mr. Horne is sparing of comment. lie says enough, how- 
ever, to show that tho old beach-comber and vagabond element, 
which has been the pest of tho Pacific Islands, is still too strong in 
Fiji. Time and the strong hand of English government will pro- 
bably weed the class out in a generation or so, if they will not be 
drilled into some degree of usefulness. Tho advantages which the 
cultivation of dillerent tropical produce oilers to capital is already 
ntlructiug a better class of settlors. 

A Director of Woods and Forests has naturally a great deal 
to say on the subject of the forests of Fiji. Several pas- 
wii^vs of Mr. Hornes book, and nearly all tho Bit appen- 
dices, are devoted to the past treatment of tho trees of 
the islands and tho stops to be taken in the future to prevent 
their total disappearance. It would seem to bo the case with 
our rule everywhere, from the middle of tho Pacific to tho ond of 
tho Mediterranean, that, as soon as we ltavo stopped the natives 
from cutting one another's throats, we havo to stop them from 
cutting down tho trees. Fiji is no exception to the rule. The 
natives Are wasteful and careless, and, though the vegetation is 
rapid in the tropical climate, the more vuluablo trees tend to dis- 
appear. The white traders have boon almost criminally reckless, 
particularly as regards the sandalwood. This noble tree has been 
ho stupidly wasted by the old traders of semi-pirAtical renown 
that it will now have* to bo restored by careful Government super- 
intendence. The process will be a long one, as the tree requires 
from sixty to sevouty years to come to maturitv. It is satisfactory 
to sec that tho Governor has employed Mr. ilorne to draw up a 
scheme for tho re-wooding of tho islands, which will probably 
produce the desirou effect, And not the leas effectually that it 
provides for interesting the natives in the results. Besides sandal- 
wood, tho islands produce more than twenty different kinds of 
useful timber, all of which Government is taking cato to foster. 
It is also exerting itself to instruct the uatives and the more 
ignorant settlers in better methods of cultivation. Altogether, 
Mr. Hornes book shows that, if Fiji is only severely lot alone 
by philanthropists and reformers for another half-century, it will 
become a very valuable possession, and produce coffee, cotton, 
sugar, and so forth, to a very respectable figure of millions. 


AUSTIN'S BAYONAIIOLAS 

M R. AUSTIN tells us in his preface that he formed the 

of writing a tragedy on the subject of SavonarolA seventeen 
years ago. Haste, therefore, cannot be pleaded in, extenuation of 
any of the shortcomings which we may find in it. Further, the. 
author insists that the true drama is that which ie written to be 
i acted, and which is to be judged, “ not by individuals sitting solitary 
in their closets, but by crowds assembled in the theatre.” Here, 
then, is a play written expressly for the stage by an author of 
distinction ; and as a play suitable for representation it must stand 
or fall. Tliat such is Mr. Austin’s wish — we might almost say 
ambition— is clear from the concluding sentence of hip preface:— 

WliHher Savonarola will over 1)0 acted 1 know not. But, at tho rink of 
bring reproached with presumption, 1 will confess that I wrote with tho 
intention, inn, thu hope, of piolfcring it as n humble contribution to the 
digniiy of the Kn&lUh stage. I may share the regret, which others will 
<li>iii>tlu'S entertain, that the task did not fall into worthier hands. But 1 
have at least endeavoured to accommodate myself to the legitimate de- 
mands of tho existing theatre, and, as far as in mo lies, to ieeson that 
estrangement betwecu literature and the stage which I am surely not alone 
in thinking is a reproach and a detriment to both. 

Wo fully agree with Mr. Austin in regretting that so few lite- 
rary men write for the stage nowadays, and that fewer still succeed 
in getting their plays represented. This, however, ie, to a great 
extent, their owu fault. The difficulty of persuading a. manager 
to accept a now piece by a new writer has become almost 
a commonplace. Nor is it to bo wondered at that a man 
of business -for the management of a theatre is, after all, as 
much a matter of business ns the conduct of any other com- 
mercial enterprise — should hesitate for a long while before risking 
his capital. And yet aspirants for dramatic fame persist in in- 
creasing this difficulty by presenting works of such a character 
that nobody except tho sovereign of a wealthy kingdom would 
dream of mounting them. Hero, for instance, is a tragedy in five 
long sets, with a list of characters enumerating thirty-throe 
speaking porsons, besides a crowd of officers, citizens, soldiers, and 
monks of dillerent orders, all of whom would havo to be habited 
correctly, or not presented at all ; for the a ithor makes no secret of 
his desire to exhibit a series of pictures of life At Florence at one 
of tho most interesting periods of her history. Again, scones such 
hh the “ Burning of tho Y'unities ” in the Piazza del Signorin, wi-h 
the subsequent condemnation of the conspirators who have been 
plotting tho return of tho Medici, the attack on the convent of 
Sun Marco, and the final execution of Savonarola, would tax tho 
resources of the largest and best appointed stage in Europe. And 
this brings us to another point. The writing of a play is, to s 
certain extent, like the painting of a picture. It requires 
technical knowledge. Artists spend years in trying to acquire 
this knowledge ; and until it has been ucouired they do not pre- 
sume to exhibit their works to tho public. Writers for tho 
stage, on the* contrary, sometimes appear to think that this 
knowledge may bo dispensed with. We have heard amateur 
actorB cut short a tedious rehearsal with the consoling reflection, 

“ It will nil come right at night ” ; and some of our modern 
dramatic writers act in a very similar fashion. They do not study 
cither the methods by which their conceptions must be pre- 
sented to the public, or the limits imposed by stage convention and 
stage necessity. From what Mr. Austin Bays in the passage 
which we havo quoted above, wo expected that we should have no 
fault to find with him on this score; and yet, in Act iv., the 
following scenes arc directed to succeed each other. The act 
opens with the “ Piazza del Duomo,” which would require the 
whole depth of the stage; this is succeeded by “A Street in 
Florence,” which is evidently not what is called in theatric.il* 
phra9e a “ carpenters' sceno,” for the houses are “ practicable,” wi’li 
doors that open and shut, and window-shutters that are flung open 
to indicate afternoon, and crowds of people come and go ; and, 
lastly, wo are taken to the “ Piazza of Wan Marco,” another 
scene occupying the whole stage. We should like to know 
how Mr. Austin proposes to arrange these elaborate “ sets ” 
without wearying the audience by frequent falls of the curtain. 
We feel suie that authors are too prone to disregard the import- 
ance of the scenic arrangements which their works involve. This 
disregard, however, not seldom causes the refusal of their piece, 
which they attribute to the greed o/ a parsimonious manager, while 
it is really duo to their own ignorance of what is as indispensable 
for a play as a knowledge of colour and composition is for .. 
picture. 

There are, however, other considerations which, we fear, will 
militate against tho favourable reception of Savonarola as an acted 
play. A play to be successful on the stage must above all be in- 
teresting. As the elder Dumas cleverly puls it, “ Premier acte 
clair, cinquidme acte court, et do l’interet partout ” In other 
words, the interest of the audience must be excited at tho outset, 
and tben subdivided so dexterously that whenever tbo drop-curtain 
falls they may he left in suspense, eagerly waiting for it to rise 
again. An interesting story, however, ie not all that is necessary ; 
the characters, or at any rote the leading ones, must be sympathetic. 
Without this no elaboration of plot, no introduction of the element 
of suspense, no luxury of historic illustration, vfill save the piece 
from well-merited condemnation. Mr. Austin’s play is, to our 
mind, neither interesting nor sympatbetio. There is little or no story 
in it, and uo si nglecbaracter would enlist the sympathy of an audience 
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ihr five minutes. The first act promises well. The opening scene 
with Lorenzo dei Medici, sound in mind but weak in body, 
striving to bear himself as usual towards his friends ; the suc- 
ceeding scene, where tho Florentines arc hoping for bis Accus- 
tomed presence at tin ir carnival; and tho last scene of the act, 
where he. vainly appeals to Savonarola for his blessing, are all 
striking pictures ; out they lead to nothing. He tween the first 
and second acts Lorenzo dies ; mid Savonarola, though ho appears 
in each succeeding act, excites only that dibtant sort of admira- 
tion which a spectator feels for a comet, or a meteor, or any other 
strange portent remote from. the ordinary paths of humanity. Wo 
had hoped, from ft few words spoken by' Lorenzo in tho first scene, 
that something was to be made of his betrothal of the fair 
Candida Donnti to his friend Tornnbnoni, w hom she does not 
love; and of tbe contrast between his passion and the sober 
suit of Valori, whom she does love. These por.-ouage» have the 
required elements of interest and sympathy ; but the author has 
let slip the opportunity of developing them, and has shown the 
lady in a somewhat odious and unnatural light, by making her 
practically responsible for Toruubuoni's death, when a word to 
Valori would liavo saved him from the scnllbM. As for the 
other persons, they have so little individuality that wo have 
been repeatedly compelled, while reading tho play, to turn 
to the dramatis persona in order to boo wIiciIut they were 
partisans of the Medici, or Pingnoui, or A nubia ti, Npini, 
Salviati, Capponi, all talk in Ihc same language ; and the 
speeches put into their mouths mipht be transposed without 
rendering the scenes iu which they appear more obscure than the 
author has made them. He is at his best, when pulling b.*ioro us 
some historic tableau, in no way connected with the iroblo story 
which runs haltingly through bis play. Such is the scene of the 
(( Burning of the Vanities ” in the third act, which is exceedingly 
dramatic and humorous. Unfortunately, however, it impedes the 
action, and therefore, when judged by tho standard set up bv 
Mr. Austin himself, must be unreservedly condemned. The 
speeches of Savonarola, again, considered nu iviy u* rlielorical 
declamation, are very good. Take tor in- lance, h : >, deiniuci.itioii 
of the Florentines celebrating their cniniv.il m l;nul ot Lhe 
Duorno : — 

Wlmt do \‘mi hero, you \ .»a«ui v«»\ '-(i n i.-, 

Koaring .uoaiid tin* piling of S 1 <*u <• 

Your lewd fantastic canlidcsV The* Sumd 
lliuigs by a thread ami ih about to bill. 

To fall, ay, and on Morcme. J’ut oil' quick 
Your carnal .garments, ami make haste to doa 
Tin* sackcloth ol repentance, lull) i-. nil. 

That, Christians called, arc ivoi-c limn mli-lcl, 

Kliihpl) enters, usurers, slaves to fleshly I n-t 
Mortgaged to Hell, whom Clnisi Mould I. mi i.ilmu. 

Messed arc they llinL weep ! you only l.m; I). 

Shameless ns Sodom aiv ye, and deaf, 

Seeing no star iu the East. ! Atcui-ed ho 
Your obscene songs and foul fi ivulich ^ ! 

* Accursed tiicv that writ and they t hnt sing, 

Aocur-cd in their ultkpimg and their domn ! 

The Sword of the bold is siuii'iieiied, ami \oui necks 
Shall feel the smiting of its edge, llmv long, 

How long shall I implore 3*011, Florentines? 

These are vigorous versos, and did they bear in any way mi the 
story, would produce a lino impression. Tin* truili i-. ilml one 
capital defect underlies the whole pkiy. Mr. Austin h.m unde 
the common mistake of those who try thur h.md at. Iii-'i.rie 
drama; he lias kept the real and the fictitious ; ersmi.i; rs fur too 
distinct. Historic events are generally iiitrieMing on tlic.-t.ige 
only in proportion to the iutlucnco which they »*\eit on the prisons 
of the author's own creating. It is 1 arc to find events sulliciei.tly 
dramatic in themselves lu stand alone ns the foundation of a 
play. If, however, tho author is able to devise n plot in- 
volving sympathetic persons, whoso fortunes are made or maned 
by histone events and historic persons, his work is pretty suie t<» 
be successful, instances of this are rare on our own stage, though 
Common enough elsewhere. {Shakespeare h “ Histories* illustrate 
our moaning to some extent, for they have lust their popularity 
precisely for the reason that there is too much history and too 
little fiction in them. The audiences of his day delighted to sec 
events, not so very distant from their own time, represented just 
as they believed them to have happened, without addition or.j 
alteration. He, however, when treating a subject* at a safe dis- 
tance, like the reign of King John, allowed his fancy to invent, 
under the guise of history, sumo of the most pathetic scenes cm the 
stage. In French dramatic literature thru* are many excellent 
examples of the mode of treatment, that we have attempted to I 
indicate. Take, for instance, Victor Hugos Lucrece Margin 9 
which we Cite not because it is the ablest of his dramas, but 
because it is the one best known. He contrives to make his play in- ! 
tensely interesting wilhoutouco violating probability. His heroine j 
may never have hwl a son ; but, on the given conditions, aim might ] 
have had one; and, ngaiii, coutempormy writers have given fi.*i* 
numerous lovers. Tho plot, therefore, in which Victor Hugo 
involves her does not disturb our conception of the traditional 
Lucrezia, but only sets before us herself, and the time in w hich 
sbe lived, with terrible force and reality. In some such way, we 
think, Mr. Austin might have treated Savonarola ; in other words, 
he might have shown, him influencing, and influenced by, the per- 
sonages of the plot, instead of remaining external to them. At 
any rate, such a mode of treatment would have given us realities, 
instead of a set of puppets. 


THIS DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON.* 

I T was with some misgivings that we learnt from the profaco 
that the first part of this novel, together with passages in tho 
second And third parts, had been published iu a magazine ns early 
ns 1872, whilst the rest now appears for the first time. Such a 
disjointed method of publication would naturally suggest a certain 
scmppiucss of treatment, and is, indeed, hardly consistent with 
the orderly and artistic development of a well- matured plot. We 
will say at once that our misgivings were, to a certain extent, 
justified. The work is somewhat k* nippy, mid the chief incident 
on which tho story turns is both IV -ebb- and improbable; but, for 
all that. The Dint/i/ House at Kensington is a very good novel. 
Moreover, good as it is, it gives promise of something better; tho 
faults are those of inexperience, end will 110 doubt tend to dis- 
appear ns the writer gains more knowledge of her craft, and aro 
perhaps partly owing to the cirouinslonccs under which the book 
appeal r ; whilst tho merits are the vaie ones of strong grasp, uf 
character, and, above all, of great .>>mpi,ihy with tho humour and 
pathos of commonplace life; and these are qualities which aro 
certainly mure valuable to the novelist than the power of elabo- 
rating an ingenious plot. 

Wo have assumed that tho author is a woman, and this, indeed, 
is sufficiently obvious from tho fact that the book essentially 
consists of tho loves and sorrows of 11 very simple maiden, 
whoso innocent thoughts and ways aro described with a fulness 
of knowledge to which no masculine writer could pretend. 
It is in tho portrayal of this simple maiden, and of her most 
dreary life, that the author shows ln-r real strength. The sympathy 
is so vivid, tho insight, is h> true, that Folly Dawson becomes a 
living figure, and fills tlm reader with this love and respect that n 
really good woman always iu, spire*, even in the most hardened 
masculine bosom. Polly Pawson is tho only daughter of a pro- 
sperous attorney, who, although really very well oil’, has acquired 
such a eon Li run d habit of screwing and pinching Unit lie makes 
himself and his family porfi ctly miserable. Thin sleek ami respect- 
able miser is, alter Polly, Hit; best character iu the story*. The one 
a ll'ecl ion of his life is for his sickly son ; but so strong is the ruling 
passion that ho cannot bring himself I o uH'ord those comforts and 
luxuries which would save his son’s life. The struggle between 
ailed ion and a habit which has become ttu irresistible instinct is 
very well dcsciibcd, and makes one forgive the excessive Bwcutnepft 
of ihe son, who is a mere puppet, strangely lacking in the vivid 
reality of mo? t of the other figures. Ho is a kind ol little Duinbey 
grown bigger, and one assists al his funeral with a feeling that ho 
was de dined to end thus from tho very* beginning, and that ho 
might have been rather quicker about it. Nemesis, however, over- 
takes tho father in the shape of a second wife; his first one, who 
is rather a good character, having followed her son 1o the grave 
with commendable alaeiity, more, apparently, because she was in the 
way of the development of the story than from any definite illness. 
Air. Dawson, having thus obtained lm liberty, makes use of it in 
the foolish manner that is common enough even in people who 
ought to know better. He falls iu love with an extremely 
haughty and impecunious beauty, who is induced to marry him as 
an alternative to starvation. So blindly infatuated is he with Ins 
wife, who never conceals her contempt and aversion for him, that 
he actually almost launches out into extiavagance on her account, 
and lh('n flies to rcckl* ;s spec illation to satisfy his outraged love of 
money. This ends in the way that seems inevitable in novels. Mr. 
PiWMin if, ruined, ami is found dead one morning in his study — 
win tiier lie dies of suicide or of simple disappointment is not 
clearly stated. So Polly is left all alone in tho world, as her 
stepmother immediately departs to the West Indies, and is heard 
ol mi more iu the. story. 

It is oim of the weak points of the plot that the father’s min for- 
tunes liave nothing iu particular to do with Folly’s own peculiar 
troubles. 'Urn two atones pursue their way side by side, but 
have no influence ono upon the other. It is true that Folly is* 
left poor and lonely when her father dies; but then ho never 
allowed her any money when he was alive, nor did he ever 
look after her in any way, bo his death causes no alteration 
in 1 1 1 * r condition. So little had she been looked after thut. sho 
had, without her father’s knowledge, though quite innocently, 
struck up a violent friendship with a young gentleman who 
walks with her, lends her books, and improves her mind, nnd 
generally h her guide, philosopher, and friend. Of course sho 
falls in !ov<! with this young gentleman, who eventually'’ is so 
touched by the spectacle of her devotion that, ho actually proposed 
to her. In consequence, however, of one of the most irritating 
and impossible misunderstandings that, wo have over met with in 
fiction, the breaks oil’ tho engagement, and at last, iu her misery 
and loneliness, accepts a devoted lover who has proposed to her 
at odd moments from the beginning of the book. All this has 
happened before her lather dies — an event which, as wo mentioned 
before, lias 110 influence one way or another upon her fortunes. 
Hubert Welch, tho persevering lover, is another woll-drawn cha- 
racter. i 1 13 is a most excellent young man, hard-working aiul in- 
telligent in his business, and with a capacity for unselfish and 
chivalrous devotion which earus him the undying gratitude of Polly* 
together with many vows that she will devote her life to making 
him happy. But, in spite of all her gratitude, she cannot bear 
the thought of marrying him. She feels it is very wrong of her* 
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but she simply cannot stand liis society when be is making love 
to her. and this bo is always doing whenever he has the chance, 
for tnia terrible young man, in spite of all bis goodness and 
chivalry, is one of the dullest and moat prosaic of human beings ; 
And Polly, to her cost, has derived from her countless walks and 
talks with her other lover a tinge of literature ntid an interest in 
high matters, which can find nothing to satisfy them in the artless 
•conversation of Hubert Welch. The mingled comedy and tragedy 
of this droadfully real situstion have been linely hit oil' by our 
author : — 

She heard Uoberfn footstep ; she knew It well enough. He rnn up the 
steps blithely and quickly, let himself in with tt latch-kcy, and hung up his 
Lat in the hail, widsLliiig ull tho time, while sin* listened keenly mid curi- 
ously. Then lie looked in on ihc di/uict* of Polly'* being in tin* parlour, 
and, seeing her, burst in, thin mul sallow, with hi* coal, ns usual, a size too 
largo for him, Iiim firms looking unniitoi ally Jong, mid his kind, bony face, 
lighted up with good humour and satisfaction. “Oh, Polly!” he ex- 
claimed, “ have the old folks really gono ? How nice you look ! ” mid ho 
rushed forward, and she tried not hi feel like a martyr, and to think that it 
wsn all quite right and natural, and she ought to submit, and »ln- would. 
“ Oh, Polly ! " h« went on, in a tone of rapture, *• look at thu cloth laid 
just for us two. Uocan’t it make you think ? ” 

“ Yes, Robert/’ she Haiti, dutifully. “ You had better go and wash your 
hands,” she added, in the prucucul ‘manner that seldom failed her when site 
was with Hubert. 

“All right, darling ; ” but lie lingered by the door, still looking with 
Mitisfaction at the dinner table. “ 1 know what I'll do,” lie said, in the 
tone of one to whom a brilliant Idea had suddenly occurred ; “ I’ll put, our 
two places close together. You shall sit hero just round this corner ; ” and 
taking up the knife and fork Huit had been laid at the opposite end for 
Polly, he proceeded to place them. “And I’ll move the tablo-spoou* mid 
ualt-cellur, and then we can ►poou between the, coiir-e*.” 

“ No, you UiUiin’l,” she said, desperately. “ Du Law the things alone. 
What would Harriet think V ” 

Of course things como right in the oml ; tho **i]ly niisunrlerstaiid- 
ingia clearod up, poor .Robert Welch i» thrown mcr, mid the 
guide, philosopher, and friend condescends in put tho finishing 
touch to Polly's education by marrying her himself. This noble 
conduct seems to quite make amends for the menu way in which 
lie allowed wlml he must have known, was a mistake to separate 
him from the girl to whom he had just proposed, indeed, as he 
wakes no etlort (p clear up tho misunderstanding, or even to mo 
liis beloved, one cun only suppose that ho was rather plml to got 
out of the engagement. However, they get married at last, and 
live happily ever afterwards ; poor Robert Welch being allowed 
the cold comfort of an occasional visit hh a trusted friend. 

Bucli is tho simple story of Polly’s life — a story in itself un- 
eventful, commonplace indeed whore it is not improbable, bul still 
profoundly intorosting in that it seems tho story of a real woman, 
and of one that one cannot help loving. Ami of all the imagined 
mes of novels, there is none more incontestable than the good that 
is done by awakening sympathy with tho lorlimes and misfortunes 
of the ordinary human beings who burmund us. There is an 
infinite pathos in tho dreary and monotonous existences of average 
women; creatures sometimes foolish und sometimes ignorant, 
but niton good with n goodness that seems beyond the power of 
men ; and with u patient cheerfulness that is* proof against all 
boredom, and a quiet courage that bears them safely through the 
tragedies of death and of disappointed love, which alone have power 
to stir tho peaceful dubious oi their days. Of such women Polly 
Dawson is a typical example, Rnised somewhat above tho average 
in intelligence by intercourse with u cultivated egotist, she pays for 
this superiority over her billows by being unable to accept tho 
common lot and to marry a worthy and stupid man to whom she 
can devote tho accumulated goodness of a lifetime. That she is 
made happy in the end is, of course, a mere nowlistic necessity. 
Wo ourselves have no doubt that the adored egotist forgot all 
about hor and married somebody else, whilst she cheered a lonely 
old ago by brooding over his manifold perfections. 

In conclusion, we cannot too highly praise the healthy tone of 
tho whole story. Although the drawing of the characters is both 
thorough and delicate, it is coauuomlably free from that super- 
subtle analysis of hidden motives that makes many modern novels 
flo indescribably tedious. Tho style is good throughout ; simple, 
bright, and unaffected, and happily devoid of any pretence at 
“ word-painting.” It sounds incredible, but we do not recollect a 
single description of a sunset. Praise cun no lurthcr go. 


CHRISTMAS HOOKS. 

IV. 

W E cannot say that, tho Christmas books this yeAr show any 
marked improvement on the taste of tho past. The books for 
boys are perhaps rather more readable ; for Mr. Henty, especially, 
fa as the art of making his stories “ go ” ; and, if tho pictures are 
no better, they are no worse than usual. The babies’ books— the 
paper books for the nursery— are more numerous than ever ; and 
Mr. Caldecott, Mr. Crane, and Miss Greeuuway have set such good 
examples that the illustrations are greatly improved, if any 
Christmas books ever come to be collected and admired, and sol'd 
for vast prices at future sales, a*s «ld chnpbooks sometimes are to- 
day, the nursery books will be not unlikely to survive. Dut the 
41 table books ” do not improve. They neither contain more lite- 
rature than in the past, nor are t.bey much less garishly covered 
(though here, perhaps, there are traces of improvement), nor are 
the pictures more worth looking at. Messrs, flickers have pub- 
lished what might have been a really beautiful book, The IKlyi'ims 
/ ftagress, with copies of Stothard's illustrations. The size is handy ; 


the binding is stamped vellum, with a pleasant air of antiquity 
combined with cleanness. The* type is clear and good, the paper 
very respectable, and with uncut cages ; but — Stothard’s prints are 
reproduced by photography, the ordinary brown, glossy photo- 
graphs. Now Stothard's manner was quite out of Keeping with 
the pseudo-Antiquity of the stamped vellum, and glossy photo- 
graphs are equally out of keeping with antiquity and with the 
manner of Btothnrd. Woodcuts like Bennetts in the old non- 
American style, with bold lines in black and white, would have 
been the fitting illustrations for this volume. If Stolhord’s in- 
ventions were to be used (and none can be more gracefully pretty), 
one of tho now methods of reproduction in facsimile should have 
been employed. These considerations will not probably prevent 
this handsome and incongruous volume from being popular. But 
tho new Pilgrim 8 Progress shows how shaky and fallible is 
modern taste in decorating books, after all the attempts that have 
been made to lighten thu darkness of publishers. 

The \ tyne and if 8 Tributaries (W. T. Palmer. Bell and Sons). — 
Mr. Pulmer is responsible both lor the literature — not “letterpress ” 
— and for tho woodcuts of this beautiful volume with a worthy 
subject. Among the woodcuts we may notice a very mutilated 
“ Supposed Roman bculpturu of River (Sod ot North T\ ne.” The 
Tyne's northerly springs are in Roxburghshire, over the Ikirdor. The 
same marsh gives birili to Tyne, flowing south, and Liddel, flowing 
through northern Liddesdolu. M r. Palmer gives a most characteristic 
engraviug of the “ dour ” Presbyterian scenery, black hill and sour 
flats in which Tyne has its source. Mr. Palmer has some by no 
means familiar stories of tho old Borderers who stocked their 
farms with sword and spear. The Robsons, a clan still powerful 
ueiu* the scene of the Raid of the Reidswire, once rather hastily 
stole n flock of scabbed sheep from the GrahauiB. Justly indignant, 
they made another raid, and caught seven Grahams, whom they 
hanged, to encourage tho others, and warned them “next time 
gentlemen came to take their sheep, they were no to be Bcabbit.” 
But here we are only at tho beginning of a book full of fascination 
for all Borderers, and all lovers of rivers. We earnestly commend 
AIv. Palmers volume to tho people of tho North, and to all ntoglors 
and amateurs of ballads. Borne day, we hope, he will illustrate 
Tweed, a subject more magnificent than even Tyne. This is much 
too good and permanently valuable a book to be forgotten in the 
crowd of Chricamas novelties. 

Living Painters of France and England (Remington and 
Libraire do l'Art)* — The etchings in this handsome volume have 
already appeared iu L'Art . Here is Mr. ^Ii llais’s “ Yeoman of 
tho Guard” (Wullner) aud Mongin's “Lecture chez Riderot,” 
after M. Meissouier. Mr. Macbeth etches his own “ Landing 
Burdines.” There are twelve othor etchings of favourite modern 
pictures, and some pages of letterpress. 

T. Pyms Outlines Jor the Little Ones to Colour is a scries of pretty 
outline-dru wings on rough grey paper, which will take colour very 
well. Wo scarcely know of any bettor present for children with 
a turn for dabbling in water-colour — that is, for all children. 

The Fireside (edited by tho Rev. Charles Bullock. “Home 
Words " Publishing Ollice). — Every kind of story and poem bos 
found its way into this volume of The Fireside ; but the leading 
talo is from the pen of Mrs. Marshall. This lady, whose energy is 
untiring, is a great favourite with many readers. Her books are lull 
of pleasant domestic scones, aud her miuutely described costumes 
are u challenge to all feminine minds. Some, disposed to cavil, 
might suggest that a more suitable trimming than cream-coloured 
luce might be found for a beaver hut ; while others would possibly 
say that Hr. Andrew Clarke aud Mr. Richmond, R.A., had hotter 
be introduced under other names ihun their own. But these 
tilings, like the real soap and water used in a play, give an air of 
truth to the whole. * 

(treat J f eights gained by Steadg Efforts (Rev. T. P. Wilson. 
Nelson). — One out of tho two examples of perseverance in this 
book is unhappily chosen. It might be possibJo for a stupid work- 
house boy of sixteen to develop, by plodding, into a clergyman of 
twcuty-lour ; but no amount of ellbrts, however “ steady,” could 
implant a genius for drawing like that of Sarah Jones if the 
genius wero not already there. Wo admired tho Courage of the 
author in giving his horoino such a name, oven though we were 
4 quite certain she wa«* not destined to go through life with it. And 
so, indeed, it proved, for without any ellorts — steady or otherwise- 
on her part, the foundling Sarah Jones, adopted child of a car- 
penter, tiirns oul to be Groce Manton, only daughter of a baronet. 
Religion is obtruded far too much upon the reader, and the con- 
versation of tho young oilicer who talks of liis conversion will only 
too probably have an effect opposite to what the writer intended. 

The Leisure Hour (London).— Miss Bird's travels in Japan have 
afforded matter for some very interesting quotations and observa- 
tions. The long story, “ Will ho no’ come bock again,” by Mlqf 
Sax by, is hardly up to the usual mark, nor is the shorter one, 

“ Misjudged,” much better. The rest of the volume is, however, 
carefully compiled, and will wile away many long evenings. 

St. Nicholas: Scribner's Illustrated Magazine (conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Wome). — St. Nicholas is always delightful, 
and it contains this yenr a most fresh and original story of 
camping out, called “ Mystery in a Mansion.” There are one or 
two sketches from Mrs. OJiphant’a unwearying pen, and other 
popular authors have been pressed into the servioe. The illustra- 
tions are by no means superior to those in our English mag azin es. 

Sunday at Moms (Religious Tract Society).— The Sunday at 
JIvine is less exciting than usual as regards the long stories; but 
there is the ordinary amount of instructive reading and scriptural 
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acrostic*, and there is a description of a most eccentric invention 
called a Bible dock The point of this consists in having a text 
for every hour of the day, containing the same number of words 
as there are strokes tp the hour. This may have tbo effect of 
stimulating to piety ; hut, on the whole, we should have thought 
it simpler and more edifying to contemplate the texts in their 
original setting. 

Jeanie Naim's Wee Laddie (Mias Grant. Hatch ards), — There 
is something attractive in the merd outside of this little book, and its 
inside doeB not disappoint us. It is full of simple lifelike sketches of 
Scotch country life, and will not fail to interest any one who takes 
it up. 

Every Boy'* Otcn Annual (“ Leisure Hour” Office). — If porgeous- 
ness is attractive to boys, this annual will be a l&vourite indeed 
with the rising generation. In the first place, there is a gaudy 
picture of 11 Famous Cricketers,” whom their own mothers would 
tail to recognize ; a jocose print, called M Social Transformations ” ; 
som6' brilliant flags, and some quiet-liued fishes. We must 
mention, by the way, that the dubbing of the fly-hooks is far too 
thick. Every kind of subject calculated to amuse or interest a 
boy is to be found in the letterpress, together with many sugges- 
tions that will be equally welcomed by their parents as a means 
of keeping them quiet during the holidays. 

Ambrose Oran; or, with the Buccaneers (F. Scarlett Potter. 
S.P.C.K.) — The adventures of Ambrose Oran are of a comparatively 
unfamiliar sort. The hero; who takes sorvico with a buccaneer 
captain in 1665, for the purpose of enabling his mother and sister to 
travel down to Somersetshire with his bounty money, is sold into 
slavery in Jamaica. After some years of a bard life ho escapes, 
and becomes a hunter in Hispaniola, and next joins the fijrkt for 
the possession of Panama. The intervals between these events 
are filled with all kinds of stirring deeds, and rather more horrors 
than are suitable for children. The illustrations are ulmost tbo 
worst we have seen yet. 

Hurricane Ilarry (W. II. Kingston. With Illustrations by It. 
Iluttula. Griffith and Farran). — No country from Nova Scotia to 
the coast of Guinea comes amiss to Hurricane llarrv, a young 
gentleman who flourished in the middlo of the Inst century. On 
reaching the years of discretion, which were so soon arrived at in 
those halcyon days, Muster Ilarry entered the navy, and took part 
in the war with tho Gariks. Adventures at sea were, however, 
insufficient to satisfy the young sailor, and ho hurried back to 
England in time to take part in the Gordon riots. It is wonderful 
that in this scrambling existence he found time for love-making, 
but he did manago to do bo, although this is discreetly kept in the 
background, with duo regard for tho age and sox of tho renders. Lot 
us all bo thankful we did not live in thoso days, if people then 
were half as hideous as these drawings mako them out to be. 

Great-Grandmother's Shoes (Stella Austen. Musters and Co.) 
Miss Austen’s tale, though a little disjointed, is a pleasant story of 
the plays and adventures of some country children. There is 
perhaps rather too much moralizing ; but, on tho whole, it is well 
written, and healthy in tone. 

This is a groat year for Christmas Cards. Messrs. Pe La Rue 
send us almanacs, cards, and Kussia-lnather pocket-books, which 
are not only a joy, but a practical benefit for ever. Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode excel in floral cards. Messrs. Philipps cull their 
cards in various decorative styles, u Tho Gallery Series.*’ Messrs. 
Mansell’s cards represent, in very attractive hues, all things on tho 
earth, and a number of sea fairies in the waters under the earth. 
Mr. Rothes furnishes us with some Bporting cards, among others. 
Mr. Raphael Tuck sends cop i oh of the cards which were successful 
in last year’s competitive exhibition. They are vory various in 
style, and many of them very pretty. 

Among other genial additions to the endearing festivities of 
Christmas is tho Renaissance l'hotograph Album (Marion and 
Co.). We see no particular connexion between this tome and the 
revival of art and letters, nor can we praise the decorative borders 
of the pages. 

Messrs. Kent have published a neat and stout box full of poetry, 
including Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Scott, and others. Tho 
twenty-four volumes are neat, but the text necessarily small. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

I T would hardly be fair to affirm that the lovers of scandal nlone 
will be disappointed with tho correspondence of Dorothea von 
Sehlegol (1) and her sons Johann and Philipp Veit, for the dis- 
appointment extends to the lovers of biography and literary 
history. The separation of Mendelssohn’s daughter from her 
admirable, but prosaic, Jewish husband ; her union with the 
younger Schlegel, the hierophant of tho Romantic school; and 
her subsequent metamorphosis into a Roman Catholic de- 
votee, are in some degree symbolical of the whole history 
of the Romantic movement, beginning with a feverish revolt 
against conventionalities, and ending in subjection to a far 
more oppressive yoke. The intimate history of tho affair, 
also, must have been most interesting, with its far-reaching 
consequences, and its influence on the lives and opinions 
of auen men as the Schlogela and richleiermacher, and its con- 

(*) Dorothea 1 ton Schlegel, peh. Mendelssohn, und derm Stihse Johannes 
Philipp Veit . Briefweduiel im Auftroge dor FamiJie Veit, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. J. M. Kalch. a Ikle. Mainz: Kirchheim. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


nexion with the great literary scandal of u Luclnde.” Unfortu- 
nately, tho most important pibcee justificative* perished when 
Henrietta * Herz, Dorothea von Scnlegel’a bosom friend and 
mediator with her first husband, destroyed her correspondence at 
the latter’s request. The collection before us is not made in the 
interests of bbgraphy, but of the Roman Catholio Church ; and 
its object is to show how a questionable proceeding, excusable, 
however, on the ground that the delinquents were only Jews and 
Protestants, resulted in the acquisition by the Roman communion ' 
of a quartet of very passable saints. It can hardly be doubted 
that Dorothea must have left behind her correspondence more 
worthy of her intellectual reputation than the letters to her 
sons while pursuing their artistic studies at Rome which consti- 
tute the bulk of these volumes. They indicate the careful, 
affectionate mother and tho shrewd, observant woman ; but are 
neither more nor less interesting than the domestic correspondence 
of thousands of other clever women of whom the world has 
never heard. The scanty correspondence of her unconverted 
period is as much more interesting as was the company she 
at tli at time kept. Tieck, Novalis, the Schlegols ore in- 
troduced with so much piquancy that, although in reality 
learning little about them, we seem to know them better than 
ever before. The greater the pity that a life which promised 
so much, attractive in its very errors, Bhould have become, in 
comparison, a caput mortuum . During hor trausitional period 
between Judaism and Untholicism the influence of Friodrich 
Schlegel is very apparent, both in her lotters and the aphorisms 
selected from her diary ; but after her conversion there is little 
trace of any predominating intellectual influence. Hor sons — 
Philipp especially — appear as worthy young men, and, ob sueh, 
attractive, but with little of special interest to say ; nor does their 
standing in the world of art seem to altogether .lustify the space 
claimed for them. The book, howover, ends abruptly at loiy, 
twelvo years before Friedrich Scblcgcls death, and twenty-two 
before Dorothea’s. ' 

England has recently produced two excellent biographies of 
Lessing, each of which has enjoyed the honour of a translation 
into German. Ilerr Duntzor (2), however, thinks there is room 
for another ; and, although his work has no pretensions to tho 
literary merit of Mr. Sime'Bor Miss Zimmern’s, it occupies a ground 
distinctly its own, which sufficiently justifies its publication. It 
is a companion to tho nuthor’s previous biographies of Goethe andr 
Schiller, und is, like them, almost entirely occupied with the inci- 
dents and external circumstances of Lessings career, enriched With 
copious particulars of tho persons with whom he was brought 
into connexion, and accounting, so far as may be, for every day of 
his life. Lessing's roving and unsettled existence did not allow 
the same luxuriance of personal intimacies and local associations 
to Bpring up mound him as Goethe And Hchillor amassed at 
Weimar ; and hence his life, while more susceptible of interesting 
biographical treatment in the ordinary style, is less adapted for the 
method, followed by Herr Duntzor. llo has, nevertheless, col- 
lected, with extrome diligence, sufficient portraits, facsimiles, and 
views of places to equip a handsome illustrated volume, exceed- 
ingly uselul as a ready and trustworthy means of reference to the 
leading facts of Lessing’s life, and bearing much the same relation 
to biographies executed in a more purely literary spirit as a good 
topographical handbook does to the history of a country. 

A very handsome volume, got up with a degree of typographic 
luxury unusual in Germany, records tho history of a person of 
some importance in Leading's lile, tho actress Caroline Nouber(3^. 

The theatre conducted by Caroline during Lessing’s early resi- 
de, nee in Ilerlin first awoke Lessing's enthusiasm lor the stage, 
and she produced in 1748 his first piece, Derjunge Gdehrte , an 
insignificant performance in itself, but marking an epoch from 
which tho regeneration of the German theatre may be dated. It 
was at that time in a miserable condition, aliko devoid of good 
pioces and good performers. The best plays it could show were 
translations Irom the French, which, indeed, continued to be the 
case till long afterwards. Baron von Redeu-Esbeck has published 
in facsimile a playbill of a translation of Regnard’s “ Distrait,” and 
also one of a trugedy-ballet on the story of Faust, curiously indi- 
cative of the condition of tbo theutro at the time, and valuable aa 
an illustration of Goethe's poem. Neuber’s own company was 
merely a strolling one, moving from place to place, and her career 
was most unfortunate. She was at one period cloBely allied with 
Gottschcd, the dictator of tho German literary republic in his day, 
but more chiefly remembered as the victim of Lessing's ruthless 
polemic. Misunderstandings, however, crept in, and Neuber lost 
credit by appearing in a piece designed to ridicule hor former 
benefactor. Nothing else is laid to her charge; but after hor 
death at Leipzig, in extreme poverty (1760), she was refused. 
Christian burial lor having been an actress, an outrage atoned for 
by an expiatory service in 1S52. Lessing had the highest opinion 
of her powers, Hnd her name will always be connected with thq 
revival of thn German drama. Baron von Reben-Esbeck s mono- 
graph is too long for tho intrinsic importance of the subject, but 
is highly creditable as the refined amusement of an amateur of 
the drama, and wants no recommendation in the shape of fine 
aper and print, and interesting facsimiles of autographs and play- 
ills . ’ 

(a) Tossing* Lrften. Von Heinrich DUntzcr. Leipzig : Wsrtig. ^ 
Loudon : Williams & Norgnte. 

(3) Caroline Xeubcr und ihre Zeitgennssen : ein Beitrag xur deutsehem 
Kuttur- und TUeatergeschichte. Von F. J. Freiherru von Kedsa-Esbeolu 
Leipzig: liurtli. Loudon: Williams & Nor gate. 
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A sketch of Prince Alexander Galitzin (4), Mink ter of Public 
Warship wider Alexander I., by hie assistant, the late Peter von 
Goetse, ie full of interest, though rather ae a contribution to our 
knowledge of a singular phase of Russian history than as a bio- 
graph v of the Prince himself. Galitsin , who in represented as a 
most nigh-minded and amiable man, had his full sharo in the re- 
markable religious reaction which so strongly influenced State 
aflhin during the latter years of the reign of Alexander 1 . After 
long enjoying the Imperial favour, he became compromised in the 
disgrace of t he patrons of the Bible Society, and assailed by the 
reigning favourite Araktaehejefl: and the fanatical monk Photius, 
whoee pretended revelations had obtained an almost incredible 
influence over Alexander's mind, was removed to the subordinate 
department of the Post Office. Photius, Araktscheje&i and other 
persons concerned in these intrigues, are sketched with great spirit 
py Goetse, who was himself disgraced, but subsequently obtained 
an honourable situation in the Ministry of Finance. Galitzin enjoyed 
the personal favour of * 4 lexander's successor in a high degree, but 
never again took a prominent part in public affairs. Goetzo him- 
self appears as a sensible, clear-headed German, a man of perfect 
integrity and high culture. His memoirs, though containing few 
facts of first-rate importance, convey a vivid impression of the un- 
wholesome condition of publio affairs under Alexander I., a prince 
too intelligent to be unconscious of his incapacity to support the 
tremendous burden imposed upon him, and who, like Friederich 
William IV. of Prussia under similar circumstances, sought for 
a spurious strength in a kind of spiritual dram-drinking. The 
parallel between the two Alexanders is iu some respects startling. 
Araktschejeff is naturally depicted in the xnoBt unfavourable 
colours but some of the traits recorded of him Beem to indicate 
strong affections and real mugnanimity. There are several anec- 
dotes of Catherine II., mostly illustrative of her refined tact and 
real goodness of heart when political considerations did not 
interpose. 

The latest narrative of the celebrated African traveller, Gerhard 
Rohlfs ^5), is the account of the abortive commencement of what 
was designed to have been one of the most extensive of African 
explorations. Starting from Tripoli, Herr Rohlfs was to have 
proceeded northward until he reached the valley of the Congo, 
and to have determined the watershed between that river and too 
tributaries of the Niger. Upon reaching the oasis of Kufra, how- 
ever, a spot about eight degrees south of Beng&zi, the expedition 
wee arrested and plundered by a native chief; and, although the 
travellers were subsequently released and a portion of the spoil 
restored, it was doomed inadvisable to proceed further. The 
travellers owed their deliverance in great measure to the inters 
motion of the Snussi, a society of dervishes of recent origin, but 
who have already obtained an influence in that region of Northern 
Africa corresponding to that exercised in Central Asia by the late 
Akhond of Swat. They are usually regarded as exceedingly 
fanatical; but their chief, a highly intelligent man who works 
miracles every day, is probably well aware of the danger of 
molesting Europeans under the present dispensation. As it was, 
Prince Bismarck interfered, and compelled the Sultan to redeem 
the obligation of his nominal sovereignty over Tripoli by a com- 
pensation of 800 1 . to the German Geographical Society. Under 
these circumstances, Herr ltohlfs’s book cannot be expected to pos- 
sess much importance as a record of travel, though there is no 
lack of bright and attractive sketches. His account of Tripoli 
possesses some special interest os the most recent, and in view of 
the political complications to be expected in the Regency. The 
city of Tripoli has, he says, made great progress since his last 
visit, entirely owing to the development of the trade in h&lfa 
(Stipa t en ac i ssi ma ), a plant used in the manufacture of paper, 
which yields a sure crop, independent of the weather, and exempt 
from the attacks of locusts. The oasis of Kufra, he tninks, may 
originally have been a marsh. The moBt valuable part of the 
book is perhaps Dr. Ascherson's appendix on the plants brought 
. home by the expedition, with a catalogue of the specimens and an 
historical survey of North African botany. 

Dr. Reuss'e “ History of the Old Testament Scriptures ” (6) 
is a very well executed sunfmary, not only of the books themselves, 
and of the questions relating to their date and authorship, but of 
thaotrcttmstsneea of the times of which they treat, distinguished 
by a spirit at once liberal and conservative, and very dear. Its 
meet important feature, however, is the extensive accompanying 
bibliography. 

Dr. Zarb's (7) sketch of the influence of English philosophy upon 
the German philosophy of the eighteenth century, a prize essay, is 
perhaps less interesting as & contribution to its ostensible subject 
than as a sketch of a number of meritorious writers, followers fpr 
the most part of Leibnitz or of Wolf, who have been almost 
entirely forgotten. " • 

There ere many sound and ingenious remarks in Sophus Schack’s 

(4) Mrrt Alexander MAolctfcwitech Gat Hein und seine Zeit. Am den 
Enebnismn dsa Uehelmratlii Fetor von Goetze. Leipzig : Duncker & 
Hnssbtot, Loudon: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) AqfWf : Hem von Tripoli* mack der Oa$e Kitfra , auegtfQhrt im 

Auferage der GeeeUeahaft in Deutschland, Von Gerhard 

Boalfik Leipzig: Brodkhaus. Loudon: Williams & Norgatc. 


(6) Die Qeechiehte der HeUfoen Uchri/im AUen Testaments. Kntworfen 
von jBdumrd H e arn. Brets HUlxto Braunschweig ; BchrosUchke. London : 
Wlffiams & Norgate. . 

JHn/luee der mglieekm FhUmphen seit Bam auf die denteeka 
J } JnhrlmndertK Von G. ZarU Berlin: DUnualer. 
1 & Norgatc. 
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“ Studies in Physiognomy ” (8), but they are marred by an en- 
deavour, carried to an extravagant length, to trace out fanciful 
resemblances between human and animal countenance* 

From Vienna we have the most important study in .! 
metre that has appeared since Dr. Guest's, History of . 
Rhythms (9). The first instalment, a goodly volume of '565 
pages, after some introductoiy chapters describing the sphere of 
metre, which Dr. tichippor elevates to a science, to be considered 
from the aesthetic, the empiric, and .the historic point of view, 
treats of Old English poetnr. This the author divides into the 
Anglo-Saxon age and the Old English age, the latter comprehend- 
ing two periods, the Norman and the Transition. He traoea 
the story and the development of English verso through the 
early strict alliteration, the mingling of alliteration and rhyme, 
the attempt to combine accentuation with numeration of syllables, 
and the various strophes used by our ancient poets. Dr. Schipper 
speaks with enthusiasm of the high point to which English veri- 
fication attained at an early period, and points, out the importance 
of the study of metre, us yet unduly neglected, as a necessary aid 
to the establishment of a really satisfactory theory. His work 
abounds with evidences of cam aud learning, and we trust may 
receive in this country the attoution to wbicu it is entitled. Its 
value is enhanced by a full index. 

Woldeiuar Kodenfio), who has already .produced a volume 
of light sketches of Italian matters, cornea forward with another 
of still lighter substance, but as lively and entertaining as the 
author designed them to be. We are only at a loss to per- 
ceive the relevancy of an essay on some points connected with 
the Fauet of Goethe, whose “ Ilaliiiuische Reiee ” would surely 
have been inure in place. The other papers include disquisitions 
on Tasso, on Italian popular superstitions, on shows and miracle 
plays, and on the tragical history of the beautiful, but unfaithful, 
Duchess d’Avalos. 

The concluding volume of Robert Prolss's History of the Modem 
Drama ( 1 1) embraces nearly all the history of the French drama 
that is not of merely antiquarian interest. There seems a curious in- 
difference to proportion in the unequal distribution of the volume 
betwoon the classical and the modern French drama, the former 
occupying four-fifths of the whole, although information respect- 
ing it is so much more accessible. Ilia account of the Romantic 
reaction in France, and its manifold developments, must be pro- 
nounced meagre and unsatisfactory, while his treatment of the 
classical epoch is good aud full. 

The author of the 44 Jews of Barnow ” and “ Moschko o£ 
Parma” has again achieved a docided success as a novelist (12^ ? 
qualified only by the fact that he has this time been less studious 
of brevity and finish. The story of Taras, a Galician popular 
champion, not altogether unlike Sacher Masoch's “ New Job,” only 
that his end is tragical, is decidedly too long. It is nevertheless 
full of fine feeling and spirited portraiture, interspersed with 
beautiful pictures of natural scenery. 

“ A Million,” by E. A. Kiinig (13), is a fair average novel of in- 
cident, but rather commonplace and mechanical. 

The Rundschau (14) opens wiLh an elegant, although somewhat 
too artificial, story by Hans Hoffmann, founded on the Romaic 
version of the myth of Moiusina. The writer lias evidently made 
Paul Ileyse his model, and the pupil is not unworthy of the 
master. A review of the recently published biography of the 
great publisher JUrockhaus contains some striking instances of the 
official persecution of liberal ideas in Germany after the War of 
Liberation. Another series of the Paris correspondence of the 
philologer Hose during the Consulate afford an insight into 
the French affairs of the time, especially the confusion in legal 
and ecclesiastical affairs before Napoleon took them in hand $ and 
a translation of a report of Count Pahlon, dated 1867, expresses 
the apprehensions even then entertained by 'Russian statesmen of 
impending social disorganization. 

It is a fault of Auf der Mohs (15) to have too many short con- 
tributions. Perhaps, however, the shortest is the most important, 
if Professor Palmien proves accurate in his brief announcement 
of his disoovery of helium, a metal hitherto only met with in the 
solar speotrum, in the lava of Vesuvius. The Italian novelist 
Ciampoli contribulos a powerful, but fantastic, tale, “The 
Adderman ” ; and the editor himself a pretty child's story. The 
most interesting of the other contributions are Professor 
Schwicher’s sketch of Hungarian politics on the eve of the Revo- 
lution of 2848, and O. Hankiewicz's specimens of Ruthenian 
proverbs. The foreign correspondence is a valuable feature of the 
periodical. 


(8) Pkytioffnntnieehe Studien. Yon Sophus Sohaok. Ans d em 
D&uiscbusn von Lugon Liobich. Jena x Coetenoble. London: Kolckmsan. 

(9) DngLmche Metrik in luetarieeher und egsttmatischer Entmckkumg 
daryesteltt. Th. x. Altcngliache Motrik, Von Dr. Schipper. Bonn; 
Struuftg. Loudon : Trtlbner & Co. 

(xo) 8 k\zztn und Kulturbilder an* Italian . Von Woldemar Kadan* 
Jena: ContenoWo. London: Kolckmann. 

(xx) Gtschichie dm neueren Dramas, -B <1 x. Hlf. a. Du nation 
Drama in Vraakxeicti. Von B, Prfilis. Leipzig: bcklioke. London: 
Kolckmann, 

(xa) Fin Kampfum'e Reoht: Roman, Von K. B. Fjrsnsos. ,j Bda 
Breslau : Sohottbuiader. London : Nutt. 

(13) Fine Million: Rfman, Von K A Kttnig. a hk Jesac 
Costonofafe. London : Kolckmann. 

(14) Deutsche Rundschau. Jalir g. viil. Hit 3. Berlin: PseteL London: 

TrttfierAOe. .. - " 

(15) Auf dm MBfo Internationals 

von Bacher-Miuoeh. B&x- Hit. 3. Leipzig: iimmmm & §^r>BHl» 
London : Tittbner & Co. 
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The most interesting contributions to the lAst two numbers of 
tbe Russian Review ( 16 ) are a valuable account of Kashgar, a 
description of some ancient wearing apparel found in Greek 
sepulchres in Southern Russia, and a review of the proceedings of 
the late International ddonovary Conference in so for os they allect 
Russia. 


GBOSVENOR 


(x6) Ruttinche Revue. Moimtsschrift. fUr die Kunde Rumlandn. Horan s- 
gogeben von O. Rtittger. Jnbrg jo. Hft, a St. Peterabufg : Sclimitzdorft'. 
London: Siegle. 


NOTICE. 


GALLERY. 


tVe beg leave to state that toe decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


th;e united states. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturday Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 108. 4d., or 
$7 68 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher , Mr. 
David Jones, at the Office, ft 8 SouthampUm Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square , 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance , 
may commence at any time . 

PARIS. 

Copies of the Saturday Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FoTltERiNanAM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


WINTER 

EXHIBITION. 


THE 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

of 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

* Trice Gd. 


WINTER' EXHIBITION 

AT TIIE 


CONTENTS OP No. 1.804, DECEMBER 17, 1881 : 

Tli a Property Defnnca Association, 

Franco and L'litnn. Ireland in Ireland. 

Foreign Policy of the United Mates. Protection in Germany. 

Landlord* und Tenants. The Cunonlmry Accident. 

A Day Gemma of llmUlLy. 


GR0SVEN0R GALLERY 


Tho Recent CunonlzuLlnnq. 

To Do Lot or hold— an Empire. Firm in Tlicatrca. 

Radicalism and Freedom. Clcevo A bbr\ . Bnuclmrdy nnd Edmund Koan. 
The Lost Balloon. Pike's iVak. United fetatCH Silver Coimvgo. 


Dlunt’s Annotated Bible. 

Tho Hoad TTnntora ol Borneo. A Grape from u Thorn. 
Masson'* Do (julncoy. Draniatlc Hinging. A Year in Fiji, 
Austin’s »s tuonnrola. 'I’ho Dingy ilouw at Kensington. 

CbriBtmaB Books— IV. Geruiuu LileniLurc. 


WILL OPEN 

ON DECEMBER 31 NEXT, 

WITH A 


CONTENTS OF No. 1.3G3, DECEMBER 10, 1881: 

The President's Message— Germany and Europe— Tlio \V hips -Tho Two Presidents—' 
Reform of Parliamentary Procedure - A I'glianihtau — Ireland —Tho Land Ques- 
tion.ln Scotland Mr. Bright at Llandudno. 

M. Paul Bert and tho Concordat— Perils of Country House* -Tho North Borneo 
Company- hale «if thefinmiefland Library— The Stnkelii i lie Potteries — C 'aptulti 
and Passengers- St. Katharine's Day at SI. Katharine's Hospital— Thoopli Uo 
Gautier’s Cats— 1 TUo Cattle Show. 

Tbe Times of the First French Empire— Hodgson's Errors In thn Uae of KngltRh — 
* An Elementary Treatise on Electricity — Court Ntiihorlnigb —among the Hons of 
linn— All Faints, Derby— Tho Old Abbot's lloud— Christmas Books. Ilf.— 

Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS . 

AND A 

COMPLETE COLLECTION 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OF 




“nORtf/S GREAT WORKS, “OHRTST LEAVING the 

PHAETORIIW,’’ , *(: | lltISTENTBKIH« JKKIIHAI.EM "anil “ MOSES II FIFO RK 

1 ABAOHu each JW by 8a * * ' " 1 * ’ *“ “ 

DORK Q ADDER Y. 


PU« 
at Die 


I led I Willi “ Dream of I'llntc's \Vile, rt * , lTirl * tiiui Mar t via . ’ ‘ it c*. 
S.S New Bond Street. Daily. Ten toNlx. la. 


rPHE EUROPEAN (Into New) GALLERIES, 10 ! 5 Now Bond 

Street, Sixteen doom from Oxford Street. —Exhibition of FINE AltT und DECORA- 
TIVE ART. Aduileaion, including Catalogue, la. 

______________ T. J. OULLICK. Dirrclnr, 


QMOKE ABATEMENT EXIIIBITION.-Snuth Kensington, 

^ Saturday, December 17. LECTURE by THUS. J LETCHER, F.C.8., of Warrington, 
$i 4 o'clock, on M Economy ot Fuel for Dumcatle rurpowm.” with snrrinl reference to the 4 
Improvement of old fireplaces at a email cunt, wltliuut rebuilding. At tho conrlnsion Mr. 
FLETCIHIB will give a practical demonstration of the ino*t modern methods of tho rapltl 
production of high temperature on a small scale, with gus or petroleum, in steel molting , and 
will exhlMtfor 4&® first time a new end simple automatic blowpipe, with seU- adjusting gas 
andahr supply i sJso a double concentric automatic blowpipe, changing from large to small 
blowrigo, and adjusting both gns and air supply to carh witli a single movement. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of PRACL 

F« K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


HATH COLLEGE, BATH.— Tho NEXT TERM will eom- 


THE WORKS OF 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. 

FORMING THE FIRST OF A 
SERIES OF 


ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATING 
THE WORKS OF THE MOST 

EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 
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-DOTAL : AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

It Established by Royal Charter. IMA. 

70X TUB SCIENCE AMD PRACTICE OK AGRICULTURE. 

- ‘Tot Intending T<*nd Owner* Mid Occupier*, Land Agent*. Survey ore, Colonic, to. 
COLLEGE FARM, for the practical Instruction of the Students, auzruuuda the 
■ QwSga, gad ton mixed Farm of about WO Acme* 

J rtMUtni-Uli Grace the Duke of M ARLBOllOUG Q, K.G. 

Committee r\f Management. 

The Right Hon. the Karl of DIICIK, Chains an. 

The Right lion, the Earl HATH OUST. 

The Right lion. Kir MICHAEL E. FUCKS-BEACtf, Bart, M.F, 

Lieut.- Col, K. NIGEL F. K1NGHCOTE. CM.. M.P. 

GEORGE T. J. MOT HERON- KBTCOUilT, Esq., H.P. 

AM BROKE L. GODDARD, Esq. 

EDWARD MOWLY, F,*q. 

WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, E*q. 

Mejor T. W. CHESTER MASTER, M.P. 

Tor Proepeptu# of COLLEGE and FARM, Llet of Scholarship*. Pritei, Diploma, to. 
mbI« to the PauiUiPAL. 

W 7 NEXT SESSION begin. January 31. 


B 


RIG H TON COLL EG 

Principal- Rev. T. 1IAYEM MKLOTIER, M.A.. Queen'. College, Oxford. 
Viet- Principal- ller. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John'* College, Cambridge. 


E. 


f ClaM in which |irv par u lion I. mode for Sandhuret, Woolwich, Cooper', mil, 
. . . . — * ‘ x lomo time. The course of luetrutitldu 


A special Army ClaM in which jircparution I. made foi 

and Indian Civil Service, hae bum In Mctlve work for t 

enable Itov. to go up for tin ■ examination d'rect from the College. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Friday, January M7. 


D 


OVER 


Kent Term will e 


JVr.u/enf-EftrlfUANVILLE, K.O. 
M.*oart1 


K. W. MADDEN , M.R.A B„ Secretary^ 

G 


0 O L L E 


E. 


i on January MrBoard, £46 6a. Tuition from 13 to IS Guinea*. 
Tor particular* apply to the Her. W.UBLL, M.A., the ll*ad Matter, or W. Knoujlhh 
“ iq„ the Honorary Secretory. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 

■AY* The NEXT TERM commence* on Friday, January 17. Entrance Examination* on 
January 16— For partlculara apply to It knot Ai.umou, E*q., Been- ting. 


M 


SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.-The College in 

divided Into Classical and Modern «ldes._ BOARDERS are taken In the Senior Depart- 
Special attention 1* f 


and Modern rides. BOARDERS are taken In the Honlor Denart- 

__ Muter i in the Junior Department by the llev. Philip Chick, M.A. 

petal attention 1* given to Delicate or Backward Roy. — For Prospectus, Lint or Honour*, 
epidy to the Head- Muter, T. M. Mmmtjtv, M.A. 


8LE OF WIGHT COLLEGE, 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The NEXT TERM begin* January goth. 

For partlculara apply to the 1 Iicao-Ma«TKH. 


HYDE. 


J£ELLY^ COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, South 


BOYS 


Head-Master: ROBERT 
Colli 


Abe VrotSmiSSs? Largu 
apaolou. playground i hoi 
TERM commence* Janu 


uijD| a rx v luiuvui puuuj 
meet: The Right lion, the Earl of DEVON. 

W. TAYLOR, M.A. (Formerly Fellow of S 

lege. Cambridge, 17th Wrangler and 6th Claavie MbO)._ 
the IJnher.ltie*, the Army. Navy, and 
gu airy building* j healthy and bra< 


Chalrmn 1 J 


Devos. 


Ht John*! 

»b0}. 

Civil Service Examination*, nnd 
(oaltlr “ " 


, bulldlngsj . 

.. _unte comfort*. Inclusive Fee. for .. 

January SO. lugs. For Pnwpcctus, to., apply to the Hkad-Mahtkk. 


bracing jxwitlon, Ikclng Dartmoor j 
*r Boarder*. »4 per Term. NEXT 


«T. ANDREWS COLLEGE, OTIARDSTOOK, Dorset— 

^ Terme moderate and Inclusive. NEXT TERM begin* January S7, 1881. —Apply to 
ftehool Sbciustary. 


. j 1 all competitive Examination*. Special Cliuuew for the Army 

felon*. Great attention paid to Modern I^inniiugc-*. Junior Department for Young Hoy*. 
Large l'laylag Field*. Gymnasium, Five* Court*, Ac. Ac. Term* M and no Guinea* per 
.—Apply to the WAUbK.s. 


WOOLWIOII, SANDHURST, O.S. MILITIA, &c.~ Pro- 

Y V toar PRITCIt AllD (late R. M. Academy. Woolwich) and hi* Brother can receive 
APPLICATIONS for NEXT TERM. Over Forty SucceaNpii already for ]w81. Jlhrhcut 
utaoed Candidate* for Sandhurst (Inst nimmcr), No. fti far Woolwich, No. 18 1 C.S/Mfiltia. 
SO. 11 (three-fourth* passed last mouth). Strong stall' of anslrtam tutors, mostly all rssidmt, 
nnd, like Mesar*. Pbituh A lto, devoting their entire time to the Pupils.- Address, Jlev. A. 
gaiTCMABP, Watgrave, Henley, Uxon. 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE for MILITIA OFFICERS.— 

Messrs. PRITCHARD will CONTINUE their C( >U USE for tho abo ve til I December S3, 
nnd reeume January a to date of examination. They are nwduti'd py experienced ufiiuer* 
t>aseed Staff College. Nine sucecaae* thus far. Highest place gained a* yet No. 3.- Address, 
Rev. A. Fit Will A1U>, W migrate, Henley , Oxon. _ 

TfOLKESTONE. — Mr. W. J. JEAFFKESON', M.A.Ojcon" 

■*• assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and oompotent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
4Jnl varsities, Woolwich , Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. A few Vacancies. 

J^MESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATII, BIOKLEY, Kent. 

Rev. EDMUND 3J0WLE, Author of a very sucomful Series of Latin and 
•Greek School-books, receives THIRTEEN BOYS under tho age of Fifteen, to 
prepare for the Public School*. 


"PRIVATE TUITION, on the North Devon toast, by a 

A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Married), late Theological Prlxcmen of hi* College. Twelve 
gears' exnrrlcace. Only Three Pupils received. One V ACANOY aFter Christinas for a well- 
disposed YOUTH preparing for Matriculation, to. llmnu comforts. Plenty of afternoon 
amusement. Competent Master* for French, Drawing, to. Good r«ft > r«nori.-For foil 
^irttcu^tr* address, C.C., at C. II. May ft Co.’* General Advertising Often*, 7i Urinefchurch 

wSaRFE-DALK 80H00L, noiur llEN-RHYDDlNG^Tedik 

v V A PUBLIC SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. — Preparation for Scholarship 
Modern Language*. Natural Science. Splendid rite. Reference* 
„ Dignitaries, ac," Apply to Rev. T. Ghanoku UUTT,M.A.,Hcdbergh 
trance Scholarship Examinati on In January. 

AKH AM. — Archdeacon JOHNSON’S SCHOOL. 

Head- Ifosf sr~ Rev. E. V. HODGE, M.A., HalUol College, Oxford. 

Boy* on eligible to Four Leaving Exhibitions of £60 pel annum from the Hrhool t flix- 
iaen Johnson Exhibition* at Cambridge; Three or mure School Exhibition* from £10 to 
4B i Three Prlae* of £I0. New Clou-room* have lately been built, and a new House 
•opened lest Term, KJCXT TE RM begi n* January 16. 

A RESPECTABLE, middle-aged MAN would be glad or 

EMPLOYMENT of eny kind; Is a fair scholar, and has held nppointmeut* or great 
ya^ Mndlb lllty.M^ Moderate remuneration. — Add revs, J. <>., 


PENINSULAR rad ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

a- • COMPANY. 

Hums COS^CT^I^^Trj MAtt. TO INDIA, 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY,— SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

~~1£ 


Lenox ( 


M ........ Jfrtklr t From Qrevesend, 

FLOW. Fortnightly I Wednesday, mo F.M 



HUN YAPI JA NOS- 

“ The' Best Natural Aperient Water." 

LONDON llEDICAL RECORD. 

“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle? 

ProfeSeor ROBERTS, M.D., P.R.C.P. 

Recommended by Profeeeore VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Tbe name of the " APOLLIN ARIS COMPANY, LIMITED," 
on the Label secures genulnentee. 

Of all Chemist j and Mineral Water Dealers , at Lr. 6d. &* 2s. per 

IMPROVED SPECTACLES/ 

TVT r - henry LAURANOE, -FAS., Oculist Optician, 

ATX PERSONALLY ad ant* his improved l Sporiiole* at his residence, 3 EndsMgh Gardens, 


_ PERSONALLY adapt* his 

Euston Square, J»ndon (throe doors from Ht. Pancips 
(Saturday* excepted). Testimonial* from Sir Julius 
minster Hospital i Ven. Archdei ** * 
the Kev. Mother AMiuss, 

LAUJtANOH’e pamphlet. 


_ „__slss*s dunaS Js 

itrchdeoaon Palmer, Clifton i Major-Gen. Spurgiu, C.B., Aldershot % 
i, Ht. Mary's Abbey. JJeudnn i and hurulrtds of utlien. In Mr. 
" Spectacle* i their Use and Abuse," post free. 


F urnish your house or apartments 

THROUGHOUT on M ORDER'S TURK SYSTEM. The original, best, and moat 
liberal. C o*h Price* i no ExtraGbarge for tlmo given. Large, useful Htouk to *eliiot from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue .with Term*, post froc.-V4M,S4e, and 660 Tottenham Court ltoad, 
and 16, >0. and 11 Harwell Street, W. Established lost, 

DECORATION. • 

ly/TORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied tho 

J'V-A beat periods of Decorative Art, nnd haying had great experience In carrying 
out Important order*, will advise upon the DECORATION aud FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUflEK, prepare Design*, and execute the neeoiuary 
work* at moderate cost. MURANT & CO- personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 

01 New Bond Street, W. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


OIUOINAI. DESIGNS, 

FAST COLOURS. 

From 9d. per yard. 

. . • 

Fattcrns «eut and Estimates given. 

O. HINDLHY A SONS. 

300 TO 304 -WA OXFORD STREET, W. 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 

4 

CORENESS and Drynena, Tickling 

^ ami Irritation, Inducing Cough, aud affecting the 
Voice. For thove symptoms u*e Epps'* Glycerine Ju- 
jubes. Glycerine. In these agreeable confection*, bong 
In proximity to the gland* at the moment they are ex- 
cited by tho act of BUckJng, become* actively healing. 
Sold only In Boxes, 7Jd. and 1*. IJd., labelled "JAMES 
EPI'S & C(J.. HoUiu'uputliJc Chemists." 

Extract from a letter addressed to JAMES EPPS * 
CO. i M Gentlemen,— It may, perhaps, interest you to 
know that, after an extended trial, I have found your 
Glycerine Jujube* of considerable benegt (with or with- 
out madical treatment) In almost all tortus of tbrout 
disenae. They softer and alenr the voice. Yours lalfh- 
fhlly, Goudox Uolukb, L.K.C.P.E.. Henbr Physlelau 
to the Muulolpal Throat and Ear ruJirmary." 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 1878. 

MEDALS, SYDNEY, 1880. MELBOURNE, 1M1. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S CARAdAS COCOA 

A most delicious and valuable article." 

Standard, 

COCOA. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 

FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 

"Strictly pure.”— W. w. Stoddart, 

O. C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Annual sale nine millions . 

“ Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.** 

Dr. Norman Kerr. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

REGENT STREET, S.W. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TREES. 


nilRISTMAS PRESENTS.— Nothin* is so highly Appro- 

^ elated ox a ease of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, wbfoh ean be mdered 
of any Wine Merchant. Queen's ovality, as supplied to Her Majeety, (h per dOgen. Sports- 
men's speejal Qualit y, 60*. per dosen— .Manufacturer, T, GRANT, Pjrt tttgy. Mai dstone. 

TviNNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.— This pore Solaiion is ths bwt 

reinedy for Aridity of the Stomeob^ ueartimra, Headtohe, Gout* and 


IndigesUon. 


TklNNKi'OIiD’S MAGNESIA,— fht Safest nod most M&tlr 

< A - / Aptrieat fbr Dritcate (^iwtitutiw,Ltoto t <Mdm»n«dftaMa^* 

. or ALL CBBSOSTSs 4 , ■■ : 
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the Khkdivr will either abdicate or will 
of Turkey. It Sd premsfitiu?© St prfefcut to 
mhantlm pit what courso England od£ht to tftke wbec the 
o6oMl$i ©rites \ bat ihe English Government cannot aHo w 
iteqtf to forgot ibnt boforcT long it foay* have to decide 
■whether the StJUTAK ©hall at shall hot be allowed to crash 
the nascent independence of a religious eentrp which 
thrduten# the privileges arid position on whfoh he tefo tbd 
liighestr uata* , 

Amotog tbp other objects on which Aitytnr BtY and his 
friends wwWfoppOflcd to here set their hearts was the in- 
crease of tow army* nod 'the Wa» MnnsTfcu whom they 
appointed has applied for an.' increase of the army frost* 4 
twelve to ekchtyeti thousand* men* The proposal has been 
rejected by the Control* Jbecoaso it would involve an outlay 
of more inch a tqiWor of A million a year. Hut an in- 
cresso of 100 , 00 ©?. ]ia**becn conceded, which it is said 
may, perhaps, suffice to provide for an arpay of fifteen 
thousand men* The increase has been ©(mealed, because 
the Cbntrol thought that some additional forces Were really 
needed. It U Often assumed that the Egyptian army can 
have nothing to do, and it is true that ordinarily it has 
little to do, Ond has ample leisure for intrigues apd insub- 
ot dination But some troops a to ad ways wanted, and every 
now end thett occasions arise when many troops arc needed. 
The JJgypt known to- ordinary travellers may be easily kept 
in drdor by tf good focal police 5 but there is a wild and very 
cHsardertyEgypi beyond, where even disciplined troops have 
vory rough work. Intelligence bus ju^t been received 
that, In the far South, 'ft new prophet has appeared, urao 
gathered together, without th4 slightest difficulty, la baud 
of followers, and cut to pieces an Egyptian regiment that 
was sent to put him down. A force strong enough to 
ensure success bars now to be sent from the army of tower 
Egypt. It }s obviously On arduous and expensive under- 
taking to send troops many hundred spiles mto a territory 
sp Wild that a prophet oau in a few days collect more than 


a thousand men under his standard. Nothing could show 
iU©r$ clearly that ©v$ry Egyptian Government must have 
peculiar difficulties to encounter ; and these peculiar 
difficulties would exist, and might, perhaps, exist 
in an aggravated form, if the government of Egypt 
wore in the bunds" of England. The assumption 
of the government of Egypt by England might, under 
OOUGBiVabli circumstances, be veeetsary, but it would bo a 
vory disagreeable wad painful necessity. It is a thing to 
bo avoided, if possible* not a thing to bo lightly taken up 
Ah the pastime of a great notion. Evcu if Europe 
assented-— and to hsirajno fhfe is to assume very much —tap 
inherent difficulties of the -enterprise are snob as to make 
the tnost reckless politician think many tunes before h© 
talks lightly pf texdfog Epgjfoh trbops to <2f tiro, it is 
not known Egypt, so muuh ** unknown Egypt* that 
gives |nst cause of alarm. We should have net otr}y 
to maintain order where order Is scarcely ever dis- 
turbed, but to introduce order where order is un- 
known or most precariously upheld. We ©bould have to 
hold ourselves answerable for the suppression df % th® ATOOe 
trade from the mouths to the sources of the Nile. With 
time,; mouey, and meh we could, no doubt, do what we 
hftd underte^en to do ; but the Cost and the sacrifice of lift? 
would Ifo most serious. Ahahy Bey said that he trotted *to 
the justice of England not to seise on Egypt; he may 
trust, not .only to the justice Of England, but to ifo com*' t 
tCLQA sense when Buglithmcn begin 10 Jtealfeo what seizing r 
on Egypt means* 


TUB LODOEU FRANCHISE. 

* 

mHE dooSticm of the Court, of Appeal ia 'BiumjBT * 
X Baths, . nod two other oases, is so far miisfactory 
thnt tfc diminishps the mischietvue effect of a scandalous 
legislative iniflca'Tiago. At the same time the judgment 
furnishes ^additional Illustration of tho aeoulentol 
11b t ufe, of a 'tenons change* introdhoed by inadvertence 
into the Conatttatfon. A large number of voters, mostly 
unfit, may be added to the register on tho wholly irrete- 
vent ground that tho landlord* of the rooms which they 
occupy are not resident on the premises. Another 
large number may be excluded from the register because 
their landlords liv# ia* tbb same hmaee with them* 
selves ; but revising fearasWm wili be *p netted to fistqp* 
mine whether in such (MUM* the oompi m: of tb# house 
fee w iaee any control over the rooms of th$ lodgew. ,Th, 


casual nature of the distinction which f»«s bosh unin- 
tcntkjhaHy created by tjbe Aft. diw possibly anpply an 
argument for equaliebg the franchise by, A awmteotwu* 
extension of th«t «ght Of voting to altelodgem, «r to all 
mate adults. Incidentally, the fjoart of Appeal will have 
decided another %aostioa,of an entirely different kind. 
Judges the first instance will in future bednaliued, 
if they have A discretion, to allow appeals j 
great importance, although they may be confiX— .. 
justice of their ©Wn ©pinion©. Jtf tb®* judgment} ©» wb 
B rririo&il vt< th* Qpeea’e Beach h4 

atrtrfeet to revision, a grfovqoB iojeatice wouJ4 kav© beuu i 
povpeteated, thea^lf with tho be$t iuteuxtioua. Thctaasqm- i 
log by which the fiual decisioa )Vo© aupportad will bo 

f eudally accepted aa aound* though tho mutt may bo 
isappointicg. There 10 for th© present no au»o of tho* 
evil which m^y ncault from the fotolapble'etaeteeaneA* of 
Farlia rheut* Tlio next ragiatratfoa will pM**pffaapply 
Atatiatice of tine proportion of householder* who let fodg- 
iuga iu mere than ono set of buildings. Tho en- 
franchised ^ voters may turn out to bo 0! the lowest 
das*, as the tenants of professional lodging-house 
keepers. A resident landlord* has ft soktewhat stronger 
uuotivo for ©xoludfog thfovus, habitual drunkards* 
and tho ri9*tms and disreputable’ classes in general. 
The labour bf the parochufl offioera, who are re- 
sponsible* tor the lipt of voforU, will bb ehormo«fly increased 
by the xuirbdnotiou of reviaod Vcsrsion of tfoo Constitu- 
tion. Co Avoid the tieubfo of minuter inquiry, they may 
be willing fo accept Hny atatomeut which may bo made by 
tho Jo/iguig-houii© keeper or one of tbp inmates 03 to tho 
number names, and length of rpsidotice of the electors. 
A register drawn up on hearsay would bo a saitable result 
of random legislation. 

From the time when the Divisional Court decided that 
nearly tho whole adult mile population was entitled to 
veto in boroughs, the objections toauew or newly discovered 


Constitution were hi no degreo directed against tho Judge* 
Although the Judges bcem to have been most akin m their 
interpretation of the Act of 1878, it was impossible to 
deny that the judgment was consistent with the words o( 
the disputed clause. The phrase M jadgo-inAde law, ,r 
though it ha© sometimes been invidiously Uhbd, implies not 
Usurpation on the part of the courts of law, bat neglect 
of duty by thofce who, in or out of Parliament, are respon- 
sible for legislation. It ia only by a figure pf speech that 
law, and especially Btrttute law, eau be said to bo made by 
Judges. When, iu tho discharge of thoir duty, they 
elicit from % au enaotment a restilfy which had no\rr 
bebn fo reseda, they are, by a conscious or mvoluu- 
tary metaphor, said to make the law which they 
declaio. in modern times, even when their decisions 
involve the gravest political consequences, their impar- 
tial iiy is bxeoipt from suspioion. Both the Court of 
original question and the Court of Appeal discussed ono 
or two stupid and confused sbntdhcoe with the dispus- 
sigynato acutoness Which scholars might exhibit in con- 
A truing a corrupt passage in a Greek chorus. The 
efovemy pmotico of rarhamenb would not compare fevour- 
aldy with the aomorits of tho idlest copyist or the dullest 
Commentator. Tjke methods d£ lagisfetfon which are 
'thaugl^ gnb 4 onoi^gU for Ihc country Were lately ilfo* 
traim m,'tho v tyivial nisteube of the Welsty Sunday Closing 
Act* In Vunons distrfots of the Principality tite A©t> 
comas wm operation 4 at ' fLiforeut times ; and . the 
ablest just toes have found it jnqfossimq * to ^ 
mmmf the terms the Act c^ith tee known fofon- 
tiow of ite k authofo. ,Thf peejp Who Wk <hhe*gr 
of ^he ‘JBijl jfo the of tiorde tttebr 

the conftuSon which baa^uriseu fo a fokmier wbxoh* he 
appareuthr thought eatitffcftory, JHlytog dvorjd the 
flaws in the Bill, fy %o* tffou | fo MjMuce the netesSafy 
afoerndtuenls, whdh the te® measttra In* the 

House of Cummutte e«trdefo(fKfo| 4 iohifo fodifr W&fm* 6f 
losing teuBiH tkrtmgh fttrthef?^ 
telHgxfcJo ISrtaffc wns^rafol 
House wf lUrdSi • 

UaSBM me, . , 

msm&t 
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, POLITICS IN i&8i. “ 

f ¥ IHE miserable condition of Ireland, so entirely absorbs 
**" P u ww attention that the general history or the past 
J^ 8 , reon ^ ed *° ®b* mind by q conscious 
- effcft-t.. At the beginning of 1881 outrages of alt "kinds 
were constantly perpetrated in Ireland. At the end of 
tho yoar violence and anarchy are still more universally 
prevalent. The pretence of resistance to nnjnst demands 
on the part of the landlords has been exchanged for a 
general refusal of rent. Tenants who are really or pro- 
taBodly willing to pay excuse themselves on the ground 
ot threats which are too often aotually executed. It is 
scarcely to be regretted that the Laud League, which bad 
lrora tho first stimulated crime, finally, by forbidding all 
payment of .rent, provoked the Government to declare its 
suppression and to arrest some of its Isadora : but tho 
organization maintains its vitality in the absence of a 
Visible centre, and Mr. Paunbh and his allies may boast 
that they have discovered a political socrot in their 
successful appeal to the worst of human motives. At4 
>3 T* waa generally asserted, on 

W * ,ch . at ' U remains credible, that Mr. 
GUDOToue, though he wt£s slaok in repressing out 
ra 8 ?> yet rogarded with, tendernoss tho right of pro- 
perty aa it was vgsted in unoffending landlords. If tho 
popular belief wa#well founded, the long straggle on the 

l C “^„ BlU “T for a *°W change of p^ioy. The 
Land Bill as it was framed and ultimately enacted, gave 

wi ant fi. * n0 J U > 6r kr « 0 tliae of the property of the 
landlords, though some optimists, including the Pbime 

{SSSSliStLte •“ “ 

The conduct of the tribunals which have lotely begun 
to dispose of all the landed property in Ireland hnseauLd 
not onl^ alarm, but astomahment. At the first sifting the 
GW Commissioner proclaimed tho Btartliug dodtrij that 
-s^swro be bo mdrasbad as to allow the.oocupierto 

imstfn?AJl < t the, ^ d - •^ le Sub- Commissions, cad. 
consisting of a lawyer in small practice cud ofrtwo irre- 

Ste jj' sometimet tenant-farmers, have already 
raised hnndrids of mnocout owners . to riiia bv arhi- 

Sffid 253.1 : *?"M -NngWfi partisans are not 

S”?? ^<lottens dccisionsaS poors that 

hitherto been intolerably oppressed. The 
lfadfetei® b*ve no better sooarity for the residue of their 
l*taMi«tt4br tbp payments of which they had boon me. 

■ At no former time has tho condition 

tfffe dind. been more hopeless, and the infection 0 f vicious 
iMfejcti^ria slrdid/sproadmg to Groat Britain. In parte 
?°°.% ad foPwjMarraers are combining for 
• Land Act for theme Jves. 

v might he ozpeotcd, enoouragos their 

*«*W«t>^»ciU|e of ambjgnous phases. ' 

lar torpbPVC Ahofknawa, inasmuch. |s American importa- 
twnalmv^fatoefgnd the prices of prodnoe ba^W 

high. 'A large fecrcasTio the afe of 

disooont, beginning about the middle of the year, may 
be in some degree attributed to the improvement of trod? 


The demand for English products would be practically tali, 
limited, but for the protective tariffs whieh are established 
m aU other civilized States. A consequent sense of’in- 
justme has produced a mistaken agitation which is already 
euhsidmg. ,. The theory of Fair-trade, as it isoallodTrZ 
qpires tbn imposition of retaliatory duties on imports from 
pountrws whioh impose heavy taxes on English goods. 
Some dreemers haVo projected a Customs Union of the 
Mother-country and the Colonics, with perfect internal 
lroc trade and a high tariff against foreigners. Manv of 
tho promoters of the movement acted in porfeot good 
fiuth ; bub they have not succeeded in obtaining numerous 
proselytes. Many years will probably elapse before the 
principles of Free-trade will be acknowledged on the Con- 

v°X t n ? f „^ n T 0 P° or ln America. In tho meantime 
England will denvo great advantages from the possession 
of a sound commercial system. The natural irritation of tho' 
partisans of Fair-trade lias oombinod with the more reason- 
able convict, onsof the mass of the tradingcommnnity to in. 
spire a wholesome vigilanco during the negotiations for a re- 
newal of the French CommercSl Treaty. ThoEuglish 
maimiacturors have almost unauimously protested against 
the conclusion of auy treaty which might, be less Hberal 
than Mr. Oown'i At first tbeir indifference to a settle- 
ment was received by the French Legislature with in- 
35 *4^* ? -dMire for a treaty has grown among 

fC^Knn.S I® m P w 'P“ Etiorl 40 the backwardness of 
the English producers. The fate of thy treaty is still 

: A n4t ’ he nad English Commissioners 

are behoved to .have, agreed on all important points except 

the French duties on wooIJcu goods. 1 * 

'£ b ® OH^ foreigii transactions which have boon con- 

t!'f h 1 ' Jllg « sh F° llc y aro tho settlement of the 
dispute between Greece and Turkey, and tho military 
stray in Egypt, In tho French invasion of Tunis tlio 

1W G “ vu, : uui * u4 1,as wise, J remainod uoutraL Tho 
Ln„Iish plenipotentiaries at Berlin had assented bv. 
anticipation Ai an indefinite extension of French in- 
flaenoe n». the ltugency.; and the French Consol St ” 
«*£}"»% eh » so his owu.timo for oarry- 

Bev by sud<1 *»»ly requiring tha 

,. to suppress the chronic excesses of certain tribes 
on tho Algerian border. The Bey, as had been uutioipMoT 
wiw unable to reduoe tho Kroumirs to obedience ■ and his • 
defenlt was pun sired by the forced acceptance of ateeatv 
which abolished his imlo|*endeueo. The F rench after* 
few skirmishes, left the Kroumirs to themselves * but they 
have since found it necessary to cmployTRe mSi^ 
force in restraming the discontented tribes as*for as the 
to 8 f °£ tho I de8 ‘ jrt - Tb* insurgents aro tote & ^able 

to resist I renoh troopg, but they keep tho whole country 
3tt alarm, nnd th$y froqucmtljfr'tvaUo imraait ' M n 
nmA on his aeeosriop t?pow5, 
tiuu to xuuintujn the taeahy of Jiurdo^ "'kv 
prb.- b. rtd to J» J 

twn. An adverse verdict given bv a ’ 

action for libel brought by M IIoustas^I ^ 0,1 
posed to indicate popular disanDroval nf U 18 80I> " 

“5“ «• !ai?SBSSf &£l fsr 

s»T«a ’&t. grass, « 

atitunaa f paid a ceremonial visit to Vienna Hu w « 
understood to solicit admission to the league Stwocu 
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cl Germany ; but it is not known whether bis 
have been favourably received. The complica- 

Continental politics are inexhaustible ; and it 

^wduKL^enin that LVinco Bismarck, having suddenly 
afrMteil friendly relations with tin? I\>ri:, is disposed io 
ji^Rerfere on his behalf to improve his pnsitioA nt. 
llumc. It is intelligible that foreign Governments should 
regrot tlie abolition of tho temporal power, so far as the 
Pope’s territorial sovereignty rendered him liable to 
material pressure ; but it is impossible for any Italian 
Government to relinquish its hold on Rome, and Prince 
Bismarck can have no design of coercing Italy. An 
alliance of Germany with the Popp: would, in spite of the 
complications at Tunis, throw back Italy into tho arms 
of Prance. Tho projected abolition of tho Falk Laws, 
and the appointment of a Prussian Minister accredited 
to tho Vatican, nro consequences of Prince Bismarck's 
defeat in tho recent elections. Tho family alliance 
with Russia haH apparently not been disturbed by the 
assassination of Alexander 111 . and by the accession of bis 
son. Tho Emperors of Germany and Russia held a meet- 
ing at Dantzig, in which they seem to have arrived at a 
political understanding. fcfince that time Count Kalnoky, 
who became Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister on tho 
death of Buron HayMerle, is supposed to have arranged a 
more formal treaty with the Russian Oonrt; vet, according to 
the latest rumours, tho relations of tho Russian and German 
Governments have lately become less friendly. Internal 
troubles and anxieties will probably prevent the Russian 
Government from disturbing tho peace of Europe. 

Tho brilliant advance and tho victory of Sir Frederick 
Rom: UTS in tho neighbourhood of Candahar were followed 
by the entire evacuation of tho torritory which had been 
occupied as far as Pishin. Some months afterwards Ayuuii 
advanced from Herat to Candahar, and defeuted ono of 
A n duuhaiiman *s gcuorals ; but in a subsequent encounter 
Ayoou was defeated ; and, Herat having been occupied 
by an oflicer of Audukuahman’s, Ayoou took refuge in 
Persian territory. It is not yet certain whether tbo 
Am RISK will bo able to maintain his authority at any or 
all of tho three capitals of Afghanistan. During tho 
internal struggles the Russiuns appear to have advanced 
ho far into tho Turcoman country as to have procured tho 
submission of tho chiefs of Mcrv. The result of the most 
mortifying occurrence of tlio year is not yet fully known. 
The Transvaal has, in painful circumstances, been surren- 
dered to tbo Poors, and for tho present there is peace in 
South Africa. Tho death of Lord Bicaconsflkld will 
perhaps henceforth servo as a date for a great change in 
English policy. In no previous year has tho progress of 
revolution been more distinctly visible. Tho accidental 
acquisition of tho suffrage by a portion of tho lowest 
classes of tho community, through a scandalous blunder, 
has scarcely excited attention. 


LORD JUSTICE LUSII. 

T HE death of Lord Justico Lusn terminates a long and 
honourable career. There has seldom been a better 
specimen of tho barrister who attends to his businoBS, who 
works hard and gets on by working hard, who sticks to 
his trade until ho becomes master of it ; or of the judge who 
givos his whole mind and his whole powers to getting 
properly through his duties, who knows what a judge 
ought to know, and who sits in tho seat of justico in 
order to give justico of tho best kind and in the best 
way that experience of men and law can suggest. In 
a calling where bo many qualities and habits of tho 
intellect may show themselves as in that of a judge, 
and in a sphere so singularly wide and varied as that 
of the administration of tho law, there are suro to bo 
found distinct types of judges, and each typo may bo 
admirable and excellent in its way. Tho two heads of tho 
ordinary judicial body, Lord Coleridge and tbo Master of 
the Rolls, add very greatly to the efficiency of tho 
Bench, and attr&ot a very large portion of tho confidence 
of the public and of the Bar in tho administration of the 
law. No men could be more unlike, and the spocial gifts 
for judicial work which they bring with them are very 
Uistiuct and almost dissimilar; bnt they have one point of 
resemblance — that each is unique in his own way, and 
each turns his gifts and graoes, or his insight and rapidity, 
to the work boforo bim os ho might have turned it to 


1 other work. Thu man comes before the judge. Lord 
Justico Lrsir presented a different typq, In him the 
man was the lawyer ; not that he was a legal pedant, 
or a lawyer with mere technical knowledge. On the 
contrary, ho brought to the administration of the law 
i a sound common sense, a just commiseration for suitors, 
i an unfailing desire that the rules of law should be dis- 
covered to be what an honourablo man who knows 
law, bat who also knows tho place of law in life, wonld 
wish them to be. No judgo was ever more anxious 
that suitors, who each had something of justice on his 
side, should Bettlo their differences before legal subtle- 
ties wore argued out ; and there waB nothing ho liked 
bolter than to make such suitora tolerably happy before 
they knew what was happening to thorn. A master of 
technicalities, lie was never the Blave of his knowledge. 
But he was throughout life a lawyer, and a lawyer who 
moved on in tho old-fashioned traditional way. He 
worked liis way up along a toilsome path from the 
bottom almost to tho top. Ho did not onter the halls 
of legal triumph through any of their grand portals. 
He began by being a solicitor, was called late to the 
Bar, wrote a book on practico, and practised as a 
special pleader ; ho was then a very hard-working 
junior, and next a hard-working Queen’s Counsel ; and, 
lastly, for fifteen years, a hard-working Puisno judge. 
Ho was never in parliament, ho never electrified a 
jury or any ono else. But he knew his business, 
stuck to his business, and was at last made a Judge 
of Appeal because it became quite impossible? that lie 
should not be niado one. It would bo too hazardous 
to say that all judges ought to be of this type; but 
it is very safe to say that tho judicial body would 
littlo Balisfy the legal profession and the public unless 
it contained a largo admixture of judges like Lord Justice 
Lush. 

The Judge wlioso death is now widely and sincerely 
deplored had been longer on the Bench than any other 
judge. Tho calling of a judge Heems to be healthy one, and 
several of tlio judges are udvanced in years ; but the date 
of the Lord Jus'ijce’s appointment was anterior to that 
of any of his colleagues. In sixteen years all who hat 
with him had been made judges, and mauy of them had 
been appointed very recently. During tho existence of 
tho present Ministry not a single English see lias fallen 
vacant; but no fewer than six ordinary jndges have been 
appointed, and lour ordinary jndges have been made 
judges of appeal. Besides the vacancy in the Appeal Cou. t 
created by the death of Lord Justico Lush, thoro is also 
vacant tho post of a third paid Law Lord. Two vory high 
positions, therefore, have now to bo filled up ; ami if promo- 
tions are mado from tho existing Bench, thoro will be othor 
vacancies to bo filled up among tho k ordinary judges. If to 
be mado a judgo or to be promoted is happiness, then the 
Government has mado ten persons happy, and it may, if it 
pleases, bestow happiness on four others. And yet it has 
not been two years in office; This shows an extraordinary 
flow of legal advancement, and ought to be most gratifying 
to tho Bur. Thoro will probably be somewhat of a pauso 
in tho current soon, for tho places created by recent legisla- 
tion will huvo been filled up, and many of the newly- 
appointed judges aro comparatively young men. Bat the 
flow must always go ou with a fairly strong force, for tho 
judgeships are now many, and tbo date of Lord Jostico 
Lush’s first appointment showB that within a moderately 
short space of time vacancies must occur. Leaders 
at the Bar and those who have attained eminence 
in some way without being exactly leaders have, 
therefore, a good time before them. Business is said to 
be slack at the Bar just now, and clever men who feel that 
they ought to be making more money deplore a state of 
things which they think is hardly worthy of a great com- 
mercial country. But the business of being a judge was 
never brisker than it is now. And, whatever may be said 
in public, there can be little doubt that there are very 
few barristers who are not pleased to secure tbo offer of 
a judgeship, and who are not still more pleased and proud 
if they can say that they have received the offer and re- 
fused it. The occupation of a judge is at once agreeable, 
dignified, and healthy. On this last advantage i f their 
position the judges lay peculiar stress. They are allowed 
four and a half months of clear holiday in a year, and they 
declare that they could not get on with a day less. That 
is about the minimum of complete leisure which a man, 
occupying an agreeable and dignified position, mast enjoy 
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if he is to keep* perfectly well and bright. With this 
liberal provision for continued health and spirits, they fuel 
that a judgeship is a position which they have done them- 
selves no wrong in accepting, and which tlioy can recom- 
mend to their aspiring friends with complete good faith. 

It is sometimes however thonght, and more frequently 
perhaps said, that judgeships may be very good things 
to get, but that there aro now so many of them that there 
will soon bo a dearth of barristers fit to get thorn. Those 
who are of this opinion may study with advantage the 
career of Lord Jostico Lush. Ho was by common consent 
an excellent judge ; bat it cannot be said tiiat ho in any 
way lifted himself out of the ordinary groove of bis pro- 
fession. Ho was not in Parliament ; lie had been many 
years a Puisne judge beforo he was made a Judge oi‘ 
Appeal. Ho rose as any barrister of ability mpy riso, and 
he won his way to the Appeal Court by long slow ban! 
work. If this is the road along which barristers Lave to 
travel in order to die with the reputation of having been 
excellent judges, there ought not to be any great deficiency 
•of competent travellers. There aro many reasons for 
thinking that it will in the future be easier than it has 
hitherto been to follow in tho steps of Lord Justice Lush. 
Purely professional qualities have more aud more attention 
paid them. The connexion between the Bar and politics 
grows less and less. Parliament is not now the recognized 
avenue to tho Bench that it used to bo. Ten of the exist- 
ing judges have be ;n appointed in the last four years, 
and out of tho ten only two were ever in the House of 
•Commons. It may even be doubted whether a barrister 
does not now lessen rather than improve his chances of a 
judgeship by entering Parliament. If lie stays outside, 
his appointment cannot be denounced as a political job, 
and he cannot have to vacate a seat which the Govern- 
ment might fear to lose. And, while tho Bench is be- 
coming less political, tho chief legal Parliamentary offices 
aro becoming more political. Tho Law Officers are much 
moro politicians who take soini-legal places in the 
Government than lawyers who occupy semi- political ap- 
pointments on their way to tho Bench. Possibly, in time, 
tho Chancellorship may undergo a similar transformation ; 
■and tho Chancellor will bo regarded, not as tho head of 
tho law, but as a peer who for tho time being imports 
some general acquaintance with law into tho counsels of 
tho Cabinet. The sphere of political lawyers will thus 
become a different sphere from that ol* non-political 
lawyers ; and, in tho sphere of non- political lawyers, Lord 
Justice Lush surely set an example that may be followed, 
and reached an eminonco that may be rivalled, if only 
those who como after him will do their work from tho day 
of their call to the day of their death as steadily, as 
laboriously, and as sonsibly as he did. 


M. PAUL BERT ANI) THE BISHOPS. 

M PAUL BERT is evidently determined that the 
• Church shall not forgot what sort of ruler she has 
over her. The bishops are uow to taste in their own persons 
some of the sweets of that surveillance to which they arc 
supposed to havo subjected thoir clergy. The Minister 
has directed one of his subordinates to obtain from tho 
Prelects minute information as to tho character, ante- 
cedents, and habits of tbe bishops. That M. Bert should 
wish to enlarge his knowledge upon these points is milurnl 
enough. A bishop is to him a perfectly unknown animal, 
and, as so long as ho remains Minister of Worship lie will 
have to maintain some kind of relations with bishops, it 
is indispensable that this omission in his political edu- 
cation shonld somehow bo filled up. M. Bert finds 
himself inconveniently in advance of his ago. Until 
lately ho had probably looked forward to being Min- 
ister in that happy future when churches and re- 
ligions ohftll bo no moro; and when, if bishops have 
to be studied at all, it will bo from specimens preserved in 
spirits, not from tho living subject. Fortuno bus called 
M. BfiftT to groatness while this beneficent process is still 
incomplete. Instead of having to build on the ground 
from which the Church has been eloared away , he has him. 
self to take a hand in tho process of demolition. Bishops 
still cumber tho ground in all directions, aud, mnch as 
he h ims elf may- long for the time when they shall do so 
no longer, he has to wait for M. Gamretta’s bidding beforo 
fac ing measures to get rid of them. All that is left to 
him therefore is to make tho lives that are still left to 


them us uncomfortable us possible. This is a part whioh 
M. Bkut is very well able to play. Tho direction to the 
Prefects to keop a sharp eye oil tbo bishops, and to sub- 
ject their words and actions to the kind of scrutiny 
which a detective policeman brings to "bear on a 
suspected criminal, is sufficiently annoying to men 
who, down to a very few years back, were at least 
as important personages in their dioceses as the Prefect 
himself. Tho mere sense of being watched is unpleasant, 
and to be watched by an equal to whom you have suddenly 
been made subordinate is especially disagreeable. This 
last feature in the case is carefully brought out by tho 
friends of the Government in tho press. Tlioy defend M. 
Castagna in’s circular on the ground that it involves no 
new principle. Tho Prefects, tlioy say, havo always boon in 
the habit, of keeping tho Minister well informed as to tho 
merits and demerits of their subordinates, llow else can 
tho Minister know whom to promote and whom to leavo 
where lie is? Tho point of M. Castaqnaby's circular lios 
in tho fact that it extends to bishops a kind of inspection 
which has hitherto boon only applied to tho officials re- 
sponsible to tho Profoot. It trouts them for tho first time 
ns tho Prefect’s subordinates. Even the motive alleged 
for tho issno of the circular has a sting of its own. 
Tho bishops know that vacancies in tho higher ranks 
of tho hierarchy are filled up by tho Government, but 
they do nut wish to bo reminded that their promotion 
depends on M. Beat's pleasure. This is precisely tho 
kind of reflection tiiat brings thoir position home to 
them in the most unpleasant manner possible. M. 
Gam u kita's choice of a Minister of Worship is thus com- 
pletely justified. Ho wished to make tho clergy pass 
under the yoke, and while M. Bert is thoir snperior there 
is no fear that any incident of the process will bo oxcusod 
them. 

Some wonder lias been expressed at tho indiscretion 
which allowed tho existence of this circular to become 
known. It is safe, however, to say that it was writton in 
order to become known. M. Bkut had no need to put his 
desire for information about tho bishops on record in this 
formal way. If tho information itsolf woro the thing ho 
valued, ho could havo obtained it without difficulty 
and without noise, lie need not oven havo committed 
tho wish to writing. A French Prefect is Heldom 
slow at taking a hint, and it would havo been quite 
enough for tho Minister to mention in conversation 
that it would ho convenient to know anything that could 
bo got together about tho bishops to ensure amplo infor- 
mation. it is al Iowa bio therefore to suppose that some- 
thing moro than information was wanted. Tho annoyance 
to bo given to tho bishops in tho course of obtaining tlio 
information was contemplated beforehand. If M. Bert 
could at. onco have been BUppliod from tho pigeon-holes ol* 
tho Ministry of Worship with all the facts ho wanted, lie 
would still have directed M. Oasi'allnary to send out the 
circular. The policy which underlies this sLep — tho policy 
of irritating and humiliating the clergy in tho most con- 
spicuous way possible — is evidently one which M. Gambetta 
has deliberately adopted. Tho Church is to bo placed 
under a kind of official excommunication. To bo her 
servant is to bo counted as a sufficient disqualification for 
the service of the State. Even tho village schoolmaster 
must not in future act as bellringer or sacristan in tho 
village church. Ho must decide which post ho will retain, 
and abandon or be dismissed from tho other. Tho Church 
is a public enemy ; and, except in tho case of M. Bkut, who 
is compelled by the terms ol‘ tho Concordat to go through 
certain formalities of intercourse, all who associate them- 
selves with her must expect to bo treated as public 
enemies. As yot, however, it must be observed thut no 
positive harm lias been done to tho Church. Jnsull has not 
so much been added to injury as it has taken tho placoof it. 
M. Ferry was a moro active enemy than M. Gambetta lias 
yet shown himself, though M. Gamtu.tta is probably re- 
garded by all except tho very few who aro in tho secret- - 
if there is any secret to bo in — as by far tho moro for- 
midable adversary. It is still possible, therefore, that tho 
notion that M. Gamuetta deliberately intends his bark to 
be worse than his bite may prove to have truth in it; and 
that, though M. Gamuetta is bent upon making tho lives 
of tlio French clergy burdensome, he intends to bo content 
with this. Tho advantago of such a course is that it 
enables him to keep his Radical supporters in good humour 
without breaking with tho traditional policy of France, 
where tho external interests of Catholicism aro concorncd. 
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He b&B to be a protector of Catholicism in Tanis and 
Algeria, and considerations which ho cannot disregard 
may make it important not to be on very bad terms with 
the Pope. How is he to bend to these necessities without 
alienating nig Radical supporters at home ? Only by 
giving these supporters the pleasure, which they valne so 
highly, of seeing a bishop baited. In the strength of this 
refreshing meat they may perhaps endure to see the 
Nuncio asked to dinner and the French Minister at the 
Vatican instructed to be courteous to the Pope. 

The restoration of the oath which nuder tbo Concordat 
ought to be taken by bishops on their appointment to a 
see, if it is re&llv intended, is another move in the. 
same direction. It is quite impossible that M. G A mi etta 
should suppose that there is any safety in oaths. He has 
seen too many taken and broken to have nny illusion left 
upon this point. Many of the higher officials who now 
servo the Republic were originally servants of tho Empire, 
but tho allegiance they swore to Napoleon Hi. has not 
stood in the way of their duty to the powers that he. 
An oath “to remain obedient and faithful to the Government 
“ established by the Constitution of the French Republic ” 
will only remain binding as long as there is a French Re- 
public to be obeyed ; and the most ardent rebel usually 
succeeds in porsuuding himself that public tranquillity and 
tho welfare of the State will in tho long run be promoted, 
not impaired, by tbo removal of tho particular rulers against 
whom he is conspiring. There is irony enough iu the 
fact that this very oath to maintain tho Republic was im- 
posed on the bishops by tho first Napoleon. But an oath 
may be useless without ceasing to be distasteful, and it is 
in the latter quality that tho explanation of its revival 
should perhaps be looked for. Tho bishops are suspected, 
to say the least, of cherishing a concealed dislike of the 
Republic, and to remind them that they have taken 
an oath to romain obedient and faithful to it, and to 
inform the Government of anything occurring iu their 
dioceses to tho prejudice of the State, will be a ready 
method of annoying them when nothing else happens to 
be at hand. By what process M. Gambetta has convinced 
himself that this method of treating tho greatest and most 
conservative of French institutions can ultimately promote 
public tranquillity is not known. Perhaps in tho hurry 
of taking oitico he has not l'ouud time to put the question 
to himBelf. 


THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 

T HERE could bo little doubt as to tho answer which 
Sir William Harcourt would return to the memorial 
in favour of the persons convicted of bribery. Having in 
tho last Session introduced a Government Bill for the 
aggravation of tho punishment of the offence, tho members 
of tho Cabinet could not bo expected to admit that the 
existing penalty was oxcesBive. An immediate remission 
of tho sentences would have operated as & censure on tho 
judge who had deliberately inflicted a severe penalty on 
undoubted offenders against the law. That tho Home 
Secretary is not unwilling to reconsider the sentences 
on groands of humanity has already been proved by tho 
release of one of the misdemeanants who had become 
seriously ill in prison. If there should be grounds for 
similar clemency iu any of the other cases, it will be better 
that any partial mitigation of punishment should not be 
made under pressure. That the moral guilt of the prisoners 
is not, in general estimation, deemed proportionate to the 
legal consequences of their acts seemB to be amply proved 
by the extraordinary depth and extent of the feeling 
which has been excited by the sentences. In addition to 
a much larger number of memorialists holding good social 
positions, more than a hundred members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, three hundred bankers, and between three 
and four thousand solicitors have signed one or other of 
several memorials which wore presented to the Home 
Secretary. No attempt was made to suggest the inno- 
cence of any of the prisoners, and tho memorial included 
decent phrases in formal condemnation of the offence of 
administering bribes ; bat it is certain that the memorial- 
ists, while they were ohiefly actuated by personal com- 
passion, really disbelieved in the gravity of a crime which 
has been created by legislation. Bribery at elections is, On 
any tenable theory of representation, wrong in itself, and it 
is still more certainly illegal ; but the whole community is 
coLEcious that its horror of the practice is more or less 


hypocritical and caprioionB. Votes ought to be given 
with exclusive regard to the public interest ; but in the 
groat majority of instances the praetioe is remote from the 
ideal standard. There are even worse methods of corrup- 
tion than the distribution of sovereigns. 

The same virtuous Government whioh proposes to add 
hard labour to imprisonment as a penalty of payment for 
votes has lately profited by one of the most disgraceful! 
appeals to tho cupidity of voters which have ever been 
employed by the most unscrupulous of election agents. The 
Committeo or the supporters of the Irish Solicitor 
General at tho late election for Derry issued placards with 
lists of rents reduced according to the scandalous practice 
of the Land Act Sub-Commissioners, with an intimation 
that similar boons would bo secured by tenant-farmers if 
they voted for Mr. Porter. It is highly probable that these 
corrupt incitements, which seem not to have been repndi&ted 
by tho candidates tended to secure his rotnrn. His 
colleagues and superiors welcomed his victory without 
expressing any remorse for proceedings whioh were morally 
equivalent to bribery. The Ministers, indeed, oannot 
afford to inquire too closely into the means by which 
many of their followers obtained seats in Parliament. Somo 
of the constituencies which contributed to the Liberal 
majority sold their votes almost as openly as the electors 
of Sandwich or of Macclesfield. The oqnally guilty 
consciences of both political parties sometimes deterred 
the losers from petitioning, and consequently secured 
them against troublesome inquiries. Tho electors of 
Derry sold their suffrages at & highor rate, for borough 
voters seldom obt&iu a prico equal to twenty-five or thirty 
per cent, of &n average Ulster farmer's rent. Even the 
most immaculate of Ministers has not always abstained 
from the suggestion of sordid or selfish motives. In 
1874 Mr. Gladstone promised to repeal the Income-tax if 
tho constituencies would renow his lease of power. If 
the electors in general had responded to his offer, there 
can bo no doubt that they would have voted in considera- 
tion of & pecuniary advantage to themselves. 

It is possible that severity of punishment may tend to 
create an artificial public opinion in condemnation of 
bribery. For the present, the unexpected sentences which 
have been passed seem to have produced an opposite 
effect. Tho forty thousand memorialists who approaohed 
the Homo Office were probably disposed to find excuses 
for acts which they nominally allowed to be culpable. It 
is at least certain that they wero moro impressed with the 
assumed injustice of the penalty than with the guilt of 
the misdemeanants. To ordinary porsons it Beems 
shocking that a solicitor or town councillor should bo 
compelled to wear a prison dress and live on prison fare, 
while his equals, who are known to have been engaged in 
similar practices, find that their social position is not 
affected. Rich and zealous Liberals who, like the corre- 
sponding section of tho opposite party, subscribe large 
sums to be employed at every general election, mast 
strongly suspect that the application of the funds which 
they provide is not always consistent with absolute purity. 
There are, indeed, legal expenses to bo incurred ; but the 
money passes through the hands of subordinate agents, 
who may not be inclined to lose an election for want of a 
moderate snm. Not a few boroughs are, with more or lesa 
success, “ nursed,” as it is called, by neighbouring aspirants 
to Parliamentary honours. The constituencies which 
profit by the continuous liberality of intending candidates 
are not morally distinguishable from their neighbours who 
sell themselves for a lump snm. As long as respeotable 
politicians of both parties oonnive at snoh practices, it wiU 
be difficult to persuade ordinary persons that a distributor 
of bribes is on tho same moral level with a thief or a 
forger. 

It is contended by the advocates of severity that the 
admitted confusion and uncertainty of opinion requires to 
be corrected by a strict administration of the law, if not 
by the imposition of additional penalties. It is conceiv- 
able that such experiments might have the effect of dimin- 
ishing, if not of abolishing, the grosser forms of bribery. 
In such a case a definite advantage would have been ob- 
tained, but many of the evils whioh seem to be inseparable 
from a system of popular representation would remain. A 
purchased vote indicates no preference for one candidate 
over another, and no belief in any political principle ; but the 
bribable voter, even if he were prevented from .actually 
receiving bribes, would still, ob before, have no disposition 
to recognize merit or fitness. It is diffionlt to conjecture the 
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grounds on which the constituency of Macclesfield would 
vote in the absence of bribes, if their borough were not 
disfranchised. The ohances are that their paymasters on 
either side have ordinarily been equal in patriotism and 
ability, and that they could only be distinguished by their 
comparative spirit in bidding at the electoral auction. Whon 
no money was forthcoming, the voters would probably 
prefer, in default of other reasons for choice, the most 
fluent demagogue. Their appetite for illegitimate gains 
wonld be directed to general projects of spoliation, instead 
of to personal corruption. It is impossible to make men 
honest, intelligent^ or public-spirited by peual legislation ; 
but perhaps one- corrupt motive among many may bo 
gradually eliminated. At the next general election the 
business of administering bribes will pass into the hands 
of humbler agents. There will bo u largo number of 
additional claimants in virtue of their occupation of rooms 
in common lodging-houses. By an odd accident the same 
Judge whoso sentence has produced a reaction in favour 
of bribery came about the same time to the conclusion 
that Parliament had, without knowing it, suddenly 
enfranchised nearly tho whole male population of tho 
boroughs. This decision was afterwards limited in its 
scope and effects, but to a considerable extent it was con- 
firmed. It is not to be expected that tho poorest part of 
the population, unexpectedly invested with the franchise, 
will refuse in all cases to sell their unfamiliar votes, it 
muy also be predicted that they will find willing cus- 
tomers. » 


THE POPE AND ITALY. 

rjlHE precise authorship of tho pamphlet II Papa c 
JL V Italia, which lias recently appoared nt ltomu, is not 
of much consequence. It is pretty certain that it contains, 
if not tho Pope’s last word on tho relations .between him- 
self and tho Italian Government, at least the particular 
word which he thinks it expedient to say at the present 
moment. PerhapB it will be doing tho writer no in- 
justice to assume that liis object is rather to show tho 
difficulties that surround the maintenance of the present 
state of things in Rome than to bring about tho adoption 
of the particular proposal recommended in the pamphlot. 
That this proposal would in itself bo a reasonable one 
may bo admittod. It is very ranch to the interest of 
both the Powers concerned that they should devise some 
means of living peaceably side by side, and no expedient 
would be so effectual — supposing that it were possible to 
resort to it — as the transfer of the scat of Government to 
Florence. Rome could then resume the place for which 
history and tho course of events have fitted her, and become 
tho ecclesiastical capital of tho Catholic world. Tho whole 
tomper, however, of tho Italian people is opposed to such a 
compromise as this. It is hardly too much to say that to 
the Italian Radicals Italian unity was dearer for that which 
it destroyed than for that which it created. To make 
Rome the seat of Government was to declare that the 
world of which it had so long been the capital had ceased 
to. be. Any compromise which lessons the force of this 
triumph would encounter violont and probably successful 
opposition from the wholo Radical party. With tho fran- 
chise what it is, even its acceptanco by the majority of tho 
Legislature would be by no means conclusive as to its 
popularity in the countiy, and tho Cabinet which proposed 
it might only find that it had made its own continuance in 
office impossible. 

If, however, the expedient suggested by tho writer of 
the pamphlet must be rejected as impracticable, ho has no 
difficulty in showing that tho expedient actually adopted 
by the Italian Government is inadequate. The “ Guaran- 
“ tees,’* he says, guarantee nothing. They have been given 
to the Pope by a Government which was free to withhold 
them, and is equally free to recall them. Liberty which 
rests on no better foundation than an Act of tho Legis- 
lature is no liberty at all. A vote has made it, and a vote 
can unmake it. This is the objection to tho theory of a 
Law of Guarantees ; but there is a further objection in the 
fact that recent events have shown that the Italian 
Government is too weak to give effect to the statute, 
however anxious it may bo to do so. A living Pope is 
not likely to evoke less enmity than a dead one ; and, if 
the authorities could not secure for the body of Pius IX. an 
uninterrupted and honoured journey to its last resting- 
plaoe, what chance is there that Leo XIII. would meet 


with moro respectful treatment if lie went in and out as 
of old among tbo Human pc'mle? If tho law were 
technically inadequate, some little weakness on the part 
of those whoso business it is to enforce it might be pat 
up with. If it had been carried out to the letter, its 
technical insufficiency might bo passed over. But, 
when it is worthless alike on paper and in action, 
it is impossible for tho Pope to put any trust iu it. 
There is roally no answer to this reasoning. The Italian 
Radicals arc hewn out of tho same block as tho French 
Radicals. Their dislike of tho Papacy is not a mere 
languid feeling evoked by tho recollection of the wrongs it 
has dono thorn in the past. They hate it for its virtues at 
least as much as for its faults. Of the two, they were moro 
ready to tolerate Pius IX. than Leo XIII. Tho one, they 
felt, was doiug something at every turn to embroil the 
Church with the temporal Governments of Europe; the 
other is prudent, conciliatory, and anxious to be on good 
terms with all the Powers with which he is brought in 
contact. Pius IX. needed only to bo left alone to ensure 
that bo would somobow make things worso for himself; 
Leo XI II., if lio woro allowed to go his own way, might 
end by convincing tho Italians that their temporal interests 
would bo host served by a frank understanding with the 
Vatican. Supposiug that tho French Legislature had 
passed a Law of Guarantees whon Marshal MaoMauon was 
President of the IJopublic and tho Duke of Buoglie Prime 
Minister, what chance would there bo of its maintenance 
now that M. GkCvy is President and M. Gambetta Prime 
Ministor ? A steady progress in tho direction of Radicalism 
is no more impossible in Italy than it has proved to bo in 
France ; and, il tho Extreme Left were once in powor, the 
Pope’s title to tho honours and immunities of a sovereign 
prince would not bo worth an hour’s purchase. 

It is not the purpose of tho writer of the pamphlet to 
indicate any ineauH by which the system of guarantees 
could bo strengthened. He wishes to show by a process 
of exhaustion that the only possible way out of the dead- 
lock in which things at present are lies in a Concordat 
between tho new Italy and the Roman Church which 
shall secure to tho Pope tho liberty which Catholics every- 
where desire for him by giving him back his Bcoptra 
But to ask one thing with a secret intention of accepting 
another is not an unknown process in diplomacy ; and ic 
would not bo surprising if the author of this pamphlet 
and those in wlioso interest ho writes were moro bent 
upon proving tho offers embodied in tho Law of Guarantees 
to be illusory than upou rejecting all proposals to make 
thmn real except tho one actually suggested in its pages. 
There is a third expedient which is not opon to the ob- 
jections which are urged with so much forco against the 
adequacy of the Law of Guarantees and the possibility of 
restoring Romo to tho Pope. What is it that makes the 
guarantees so worthless in tho eyes of Leo XIII. ? The 
fact that thoy have no sanction boyond a Parliamentary 
vote which may any day bo rescinded. Consequently, if 
they could bo invested with some sanction which is not 
dependent on a Parliamentary vote, the ground of the 
Papal objection would be removed. Tho only way in 
which this additioual sanction can be given is by making 
them rost not on statute, but on treaty. No doubt, even 
a treaty can be douounced, but only if tho Power de- 
nouncing it is willing to run all the risks which such a 
step may carry with it. Ordinarily speaking, rights which 
arc secured by an international instrumeut are boyond the 
reach of municipal legislation. Of course even an inter- 
national instrument may go for nothing, if none of the 
parties to it aro disposed to enforce its duo execution. The 
liberty which tho Law of Guarantees professedly gives to tile 
Pope might bo secured to him by a treaty between Italy and 
certain othor Powers, and yet, in tho evont of this liberty 
being violated by the Rattan Government, none of the other 
signatory Powers might choose to interfere. But the 
solution recommondod by the writer of tho pamphlot is 
open to an almost identical objection. Supposing that 
tho city of Rome, together with some fragment of tho 
surrounding country, were restored to the Pope, his posses- 
sion of it must remain in tho highest degree precarious, 
unless it were secured by something in the nature of an 
international arrangement. Without such an arrangement 
the Pope would be as much at the mercy of tho Italian 
Government us he is now. Tho territory, like the 
guarantees, would have been freely given, and might bo 
capriciously taken away. The only way to make a modus 
vivendi enduring is to invest it with some kind of authority 
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which tho Italian Parliament cannot annul of its own moro 
motion. It may bo impossible, of course, to create each 
an authority ; but, supposing it to ho created, it would 
bo far easier to affix it to a Law of Guarantees than to a 
cession of territory. Where cither expedient would secure 
the Pope’s independence, that which is easiest to bring 
about is plainly the best to labour for. It is true that the 
Italian Ministerial papers profess to regard both proposals 
as equally impossible. Tho Italian Government will not 
tolerate, thoy say, any kind of foreign interference be- 
tween itself and tho Pure. But tho present relations 
between tho two Powers uro of a kind which can hardly 
be moro tolerable t~» Italy than they are to the Pope. So 
long as tho Church is hopelessly estranged, tho State must 
forego the support of tho greatest of conservative forces. 
There is only ouo of the Italian parties that can protit by 
this state of things, .and that is tho party which regards 
tho Kino as only one degree less hateful than the Pope. 


MR. SHAW AND IIOMK RULE. 

M R. SHAW’S temperate and argumentative lettor 
moro than justifies his refusal to join tlio resuscitated 
Home Rulo League, and it contains almost ns conclusive 
an argument against the Association known by the same 
name of which lie was onco tho nominal leader. Mr. Shaw 
hints, if ho duos not expressly assert, that the present League 
is formed for treasonable purposes, and also as a substitute 
for the Land League while that organization iB violently 
suppressed. No loyal subject, no friend of order or 
justice, will join any League for effecting political changes 
“ while tho country is excited by wild and iinpraeticablo 
M schemes, while social tics are loosened, and while das- 
“ tardly crime is stalking through tho land.” Mr. Parnell 
has never made a secret of the connexion between tho 
system of agrarian plunder which ho has promoted and tho 
ulterior political revolution which, as he hopes, will follow. 
The oxtormi nation, or even tho impoverishment, *of tho 
owners of land will have annihilated the class which is 
most closely identified with the Union. Mr. Suaw, in- 
deed, believes that tho tonaut-fimners, tho tradesmen, and 
the middle class in general would oppose separation if 
they thought that, it was imminent. Tlio reasons for his 
judgment are not stated ; and it is not improbable that 
Mr. Parnell's calculation would be justified by the result. 
It is certain that tho Homo Itulo League is, at tho present 
time, bitterly hostile to England and to all tho Irish sup- 
porters of union. The fiction of a federal relation between 
tho Empiro and a self-governing Irish State is wholly 
obsolete. Ab Mr. Shaw says, the agitation is directed, not 
to the attainment of local self-government, but to tho 
establishment of an Irish Republic, which, it may be 
added, would habitually ally itself with any foreign 
enemy of England. % 

No English politician, with tlio exception of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, has thus far prolapsed to regard the disruption of 
the United Kingdom as an open question ; and yet no less 
definite issue is raised by tho agitation for Home Rule. 
As long as an indefinite demand for something which was 
designated as Homo Rule was preferred by Mr. Butt, 
Mr. Shaw, and their associates, it was possible to believe, 
or to protend to bolievo, that a local Legislature was com- 
patible with tho Sovereignty of tho Imperial Parliament 
and with the prerogative of tho Crown. The Irish voters 
in English boroughs were instructed to support candidates 
who promised to vote, not for tho concession of Home Rule, 
but for an inquiry into tho merits of the scheme. In other 
words, those who truckled to the agitation admitted that 
Home Rulo was an open question. The most conclusive 
arguments against the projoct wore repudiated under the 
influence, in almost evory instauoe, of corrnpt personal 
motives. Several members owe their seats to com- 
pliance with the demands of the Irish demagogues, 
and some candidates suffered for their dishonest subser- 
viency through tho just offenco which it gave to the 
genuine constituency. It is probable that hereafter even 
corrupt politicians will abstain from this partienl&r mal- 
ractice. No votes are for the present to bo got by ad- 
esion to the project of an Irish Republio ; and a proselyte 
to Home Rule in its latest form is pledged to no more 
moderate scheme. It may be admitted that Irish agitators 
have only disclosed a transparent Becret in deducing the 
logical conclusion from the doctrine of Home Rale j but 
it is always possible to affect belief in a political fiction 


where anything is to be got by wilful credulity. The 
Home Rule movement with which Mr. Shaw properly 
dissovors his connexion will be useless, and indeed incon- 
venient, to English Radicals. Some of them may, like Mr. 
Shaw, cultivate a conventional belief in the possibility of 
extending the local independence of Ireland witnont 
weakening the connexion with England ; but no snob 
scheme would command tho popular support which was 
given to Homo Rule when the phrase was understood to 
mean much more than it expressed. 

Mr. Shaw's explanation of tho abandoned Home Rule 
schemo is not remarkably clear. “ Tho Federal plan,” he 
says, “ as adopt od by tho Conference of 1873, was a com- 
11 promise. It was believed in by many*, by others adopted 
“ as a fair mode of meeting a great difficulty • . . but 
“ there were others, and among them active and influential 
“ men, who joined tho Association with tho view of using 
“ it as a means of working out much more extremo ends ; 
“ and even before Mr. Butt’s death it was evident that 
“ these gentlemen had attained complete ascendency in its 
“ councils.” Tho great difficulty which was to be evaded 
by tho Homo Rule theory was no other than tho proverbial 
impossibility of keeping the door at tho same moment 
open and shut. Tho Federal project was in substance the 
restoration of tho form of government which existed, with 
the opisodo of the rebellion, from 1782 to 1800. An Irish 
Parliament of Lords and Commons waB to occupy itself 
with internal legislation and administration, without inter- 
fering in imperial affairs. The Irish were to bo separately 
represented as at present in thft Imperial Parliament, 
which was to retain tlio control both of foreign affairs and 
of legislation lor Great Britain. In the last century 
a not wholly dissimilar arrangement was with difficulty 
maintained for a few years by means of wholesale corrup- 
tion. It was at last found necessary to buy up Irish 
patriotism onco for all instead of paying annual subsidies. 
Mr. Butt’s Parliament was to bo subject to certain limita- 
tions which were not imposed on Grattan’s Legislature of 
1782; but it is not surprising that many nominal sup- 
porters of tho scheme know that its practical operation 
would be impossible. The active and influential gentle- 
men who superseded Mr. Butt and Mr. Shaw in the con- 
duct of tlio llomy Rulo movement only interpreted its true 
meaning, and anticipated its results. It was quito certain 
that an Irish Parliament onco legally assembled would 
have assumed sovereign indcpcndenco, in total disregard 
of any constitutional compromise. It is difficult to givo 
Mr. Butt credit lor a sincere belief in tho possibility of his 
proposed division of power. That ho was not in earnest 
is rondcrcd moro probable by his proposal that the local 
Parliament should consist of Lords and Commons, although 
he well knew that nob a single Irish peer was prepared to 
acquiesce in Home Rulo. There was in truth .little differ- 
ence of opinion between the projectors of the schome and 
their English critics and opponents. All serious politioians 
on both side understood that Home Rule, then as now, was 
equivalent to separation. For a time it was thought expe- 
dient to indulge in rhetorical flourishes about the golden 
link of the Crown. Tho alternative of an Irish Republic 
is now moro candidly substituted. 

It fortunately huppens that tho English Constitution 
allows of no devolution of sovereignty. Parliament is 
absolutely and necessarily supreme ; and consequently it 
has abdicated its functions in preference to dividing 
them, when it has, as in the case of the Colonies, been 
found necessary to rccognizo local Legislature^ The in- 
dependence which is claimed by Irish agitators is already 
possessed by Canada, by Australia, aud by the Cape. 
Unless it were proposed to render Ireland equally inde- 
pendent, it would be impossible to concede Home Rule. 
The prosout Government will probably persist in trying a 
perverse experiment which was announced at the begin- 
ning of last Session. As if Ireland wore not already un- 
governable, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster proposed 
to confer large additional powers on assemblies, to be 
locally elected, which were to assume the functions of 
the grand juries as one of the purposes of their organiza- 
tion. The gift of legal authority to the factious represen- 
tatives of a disafloeted populace wonld be a gross and 
criminal blunder. If the Government multiplies the 
resources of its implacable adversaries, it will not havo 
erred for want of warning. The bestowal of the freedom 
of the city on tho ringleaders of sedition by the Dublin 
Town Council may perhaps be delayed, or even prevented, 
by technical difficulties) but in several divisions tl 
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majority has approved the proposal for the purpose of 
sanctioning anarchy and spoliation. Tlie hoards of 
Guardians throughout tho country arc centres of agita- 
tion, and some of them are little better than Committees 
of the Land League. Perhaps at the time whon the new 
measure was announced tho Government would not liavo 
objeoted to facilitate by legal recognition tho operations 
of the League. Mr. Chamufklain has once more eulogized 
its purpose and its early action in tho strongest terms, 
although it was occupied with the arbitrary withdrawal of 
rents, through tho machinery of outrage, mutilation, arson, 
and murder. As late an the time of his visit to Leeds 
Mr. Gladstone hesitated to condemn tlio organization 
which had not yet been openly employed to discredit tho 
Land Bill. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Ciiamiifklain 
have now made np their minds that tho Land Lenguo 
must be suppressed ; yot tho Government scheme would 
provido tho League in ovory district with a recog- 
nized council of direction, and perhaps with funds to bo 
levied by local taxation. Tho little rural Parliaments 
would prepare the way for an Irish Legislature; and in 
tho meantime they would, each to the extent of its power, 
porpotrato unqualified mischief. 


AMERICAN MEAT. 

r riHE price of meat is generally recognised as a point of 
JL great importance); but its importance is ordinarily 
regarded from tho point of view of the housekeeper, and 
us affecting favourably or*uniavi>urably the total ol* weekly 
bills. Its real importance is, however, of a muck wider 
kind. On it depend, in a largo measure, the fortunes of tho 
greatest of English industries — that of agriculture— and, 
so far as it determines the rate of wages, tho power of 
English manufactures to compete in the markets of Ihe 
world. Tho importations from abroad, amounting to about 
thirty per cent, of tho total consumed, keep down the price 
of meat in England, and half of the meat imported comes 
from America — that is, from tho United States and Canada. 
Anything, therefore, which tends to show what is the prieo 
at which American meat cun he supplied here, whether this 
prieo is likely to be still further reduced, or whether thero 
is likely to be a permanent rise on tho prices hitherto ob- 
tained, is full of interest to producers and consumers 
alike. A correspondent of the Times has recently con- 
tributed a carefully drawn and instructive statement on 
tho subject. To those acquainted with agricultural litera- 
ture thero is not, and thero could not he, much that wus 
now in his statement, it would be difficult for anyone 
to add much to tho evidoneo given by Messrs. Read 
and Pell and by Mr. Rouinson to tho Richmond 
Commission; but tho correspondent of tho Times gives 
some facts of a later date, and puts some details 
iji a very clear and succinct form, lie is able, for 
example, to assure us that, although much meat has 
como over this year from America, there have been great 
losses in the trade. It is at present a very speculative 
business, and the speculation, if this year it has answered 
in 80ino cases, has failed in others. Tho Amoricnns, too, 
are just as much exposod as we uro in England to adverse 
seasons ; and last winter, which in America was very long 
and very hard, injured the condition of cattle and consider- 
ably raised the cost of keep. Still, experience has shown 
what in tho average Bum for which American moat, dead 
or alive, can bo brought into the English market. The 
statistics given in the Times, which are quite in accordance 
with the evidence given to tho Richmond Commission, 
enable ns to trace the financial history of an American beast 
from tho cradle to the grave ; and it is tuo study of this 
financial history which is tho basis of all Bound cal- 
culation as to the future price of meat and the future 
profits of English farmers. If a rise or fall is anticipated 
in the price of meat, the estimate, to bo effective, must 
point to a probablo rise or fall at one or more points of 
this financial history. Tho first thiug, therofuro, is to 
have a clear notion as to the periods at which additions 
are necessarily made to the cost of the animal boforo it 
gets into the hands of the English mout-Boller. Whether 
the soller gets more or loss than a fair profit on the 
transaction is a different question. There may or may not 
be a trade combination among butchers which unduly 
raises prices to the consumers. But tho butchor only 
gives the English farmer the price which, after American 
competition has produced its effect, he is obliged to give 
him, and after he has got his profit the butcher reduces 


tho price to tho consumer in proportion to the redaction 
ho has liimsclf been able to got on tho cost of tho 
animal. 

Ranchomen, wo aro told, west and south of the Missis- 
sippi, after allowing for capital invested, and expenBos of 
herding and losses, estimate that thoir cattle cost them 
8.9. a head per annum. A beast, therefore, represents to 
tho grower, when it is threo years old, an outlay of 245, 
When it gets to Liverpool it represents an outlay of 19k, 
and tho stops by which this very great increase is 
reached are as follows. Tho first stage is that of gotting 
tho animal to tho nearest railway, and selling it to tho 
purchaser who there receives it. Tho grower has somo 
outlay in getting tho animal to tho station, and expeots 
a profit of 50 per cont. ; so that, by tho timo tho bullock 
is delivered at a railway station, ho is worth 2 1 . By 
tho tirao ho gets to Chicago tho cost of railway trans- 
port for perhaps a thousand miles, and tho cost of 
feeding and tending on tho way, have raised liis value to 
3?. 1 o.s\ But before he is fit to export ho must bo sent to 
one of tho middle or Eastern Slates to bo got into con- 
dition. It takes 1 7. to send him there, and no less than 
8 /. 158 . to keep and to fatten him whon ho is thero, bo that 
when ho is ready for exportation he has cost 13 1. 5#. 
Another 25 s. takes him to Now York, so ho now lias 
reached tho point of 147. jck. It tabes 4 7. iov. more to 
get* him to Liverpool — the items of this total being 2/. for 
freight, and 2 7. io.s\' for feeding, tending, and insurance. 
These aro the stages by which t.ho animal, worth 2 7. at 
tho nearest Stato in tho far West, has risen to 19/. at 
Liverpool ; and if tho animal is in fairly good condi- 
tion on arrival, and has, whilo fattening, put on a 
reasonable amount of meat., 197. as his cost meuns 
that the meat can bo sold without loss at 5 j rZ. per 
lb. The quantity to bo sold will perhaps bo 750 lbs., 
and if it is sold at 6W. per lb. the profil is very nearly 
4 1 . ; and this, it appears, is considered enough to re- 
munerate the vendor after till tlio tronblo and all tho 
expense which tho animal has cost at various stages of 
his career. Ilo would bo worth more if he could bo kept 
in England to wait a favourable turn of the market. 
But, as tlio United Slates is an infected country, ho 
must, ho slaughtered in fourteen days. Canada is not 
an infected country, and therefore a Canadian animal of 
the name quality is worth more in tho English markot 
than an American animal ; but it costs considerably more 
to got him there, as freight from Canada is higher. This 
is partly due to the more stormy nature of the Canadian 
passage. But it is partly duo to another cause, which 
also determines tho port at which most of the cattle from 
America are landed. The great centre of consumption is 
Loudon, and yet they aro landed at Liverpool, although 
tho railway charges from Liverpool to London havo to 
he paid. Tho reason is that Liverpool is tho great 
centro of tho American trade, and shippers can got a re- 
turn cargo from Liverpool more easily than they can 
get. it from London ; whilo tho trado with tho United 
States is so much larger than tho trado with Canada 
lhat it is more difficult to get a return cargo to Mon- 
treal than it is to get a return cargo to Now York. 
Then, again, although tho cost of railway transport from 
Liverpool to London is paid on American cattle, it must 
be remembered that English meat has also to be brought 
by railway to London, and tho rates charged on English 
moat by the rai 1 way Companies are higher than thosecharged 
on American meat. How this happens was explained to the 
Richmond Commission by Mr. Twelvetiiees, tho Assistant 
Goods Manager of the Great Northern Railway. Tho meat 
of tho animals slaughtered at Liverpool on their arrival 
from America is so packed that it entirely fills tho 
carriages which convoy it. English meat has to bo col- 
lected at different stations, tho railway managers cannot 
toll liow much they will bo required to convoy, and tho 
carriages appropriated to its conveyance aro often only 
half full. 

Similar calculations may bo mado as to tbo price at 
which moat from animals slaughtered in America can bo 
sold at a profit in England, and a reasonable profit can bo 
obtained with a less sum obtained per pound, many of 
tho risks and much of the cost of ocean transport being 
avoided. So many elements of uncertainty enter into 
the calculation that it is impossible to speak with 
perfect confidence 5 bat it seems tolerably safe to 
say that dead meat can bo sold profitably at a 
penny per pound less than tho profitable market price of 
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live meat. Probably a largo portion of the dead meat 
brought over is sola to tbo con Burner as if it wore lire 
meat ; and then tlie batcher, or the importer, or Rome one, 
pats an extra penny per pound into his pocket. But it is 
not in itself worth so much. Frozen meat is excellent and 
perfeotly wholesome, but it is not so good as meat that 
has not been frozen ; and, if Mr. Rodinson’r evidence may 
be trusted, the moat from the animals slaughtered on their 
arrival in Liverpool is better than the dead meat imported 
from America, because the dead moat haB suffered inevit- 
able injury from being knocked about during its transport 
across the sea. Dead meat can be sold at a penny per 
pound less, but then it is probably worth a penny per 
.pound loss ; and, apart from tricks of the trado, it is tho 
price of impoitod live meat that determines the competi- 
tion which tho English farmer has to moot. And consumers 
who wish to understand what this competition is must 
beware of judging by what they themselves pay for tho 
primo joints to which they aro accustomed. The price 
of prime joints remains very high because tho demand 
for primo joints exceeds tho supply. England ib ro rich that 
the number of persons who want legs of tender well-fed 
mutton and soft juicy steaks is almost unlimited. They 
fight among each other and keep up tlie price of primo 
joints, but the rest of tho animal is Hold at a lower price 
than would pay if this competition for tho favourite cuts 
did not exist. What happens in England happens in 
America, and the cost of the best parts is as high in Now 
York as it is in London. Neither in America nor in the 
States is the profit of the grower determined by the 
price of the best parts of tho animal. It is determined 
by the prico of all tho meat which tho animal pro- 
duces. What tho English farmer has to face is that 
American live meat can be profitably sold at por 

lb., and he may dismiss from his mind any notion that the 
increasing population of tho United States, or bad seasons 
tbero, will raise in a serious degree tho price of American 
meat. The tide of emigration to tho United States, which 
is now setting in so strongly, supplies labour, the Ameri- 
cans have plenty of capital ; and with labonr and capital 
the unused, or partially used, soil of the States can supply 
meat faster than the population grows. If there aro bad 
seasons on one side of tho Atlantic there aro bad seasons 
on tho other. The English farmer must set himself to 
face a constant Bupply of American meat at 6 } 2 d. per lb. 
He has some advantages on his side. lie can produce 
perhaps a slightly better article. Englishmen prefer, 
from taste or habit, English meat ; he is close to bis 
market and can watch its turns. What is tho pecu- 
niary value of those advantages is most difficult to 
say. Thoy may perhaps bo said to reach, or even 
to slightly exceed, a halfpenny a pound. Ho cannot, 
tliereforo, reckon on getting more than a trifle over 7 d. 
per lb. for his moat, llow ho is to solve tho problem of 
growing moat with a profit at 7 d. per lb. is a very largo 
and difficult question ; but, at any rate, it is ^something 
that ho should know exactly what is the problem lie haB 
to solve if ho is to thrive in tbo future as ho has thriven 
in tho past. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 

D URING the past week two letters, each signed Ciias. 

S. Mull, have appeared in the Times and tho Daily 
News on the subject of certain recent volunteer attempts 
to obtain statistics of attendance at churches and chapels 
in some of tho large towns of England. These letters are 
in tho main identical, but that which appeared in tho 
Daily Neias contains later and fuller statistics, and to it 
reference will here chiefly bo made. Mr. Miall draws 
several conclusions from his figures, ono of which, as his 
readers who have glanced at the signature will probably 
anticipate even before they havo looked at his tablos, is 
that “ the Church of England is no longer in respect of 
“ numbers the National Church in our groat towns.” It 
may be noticed, by the way, that while Mr. Mialt, very 
fairly gives this last limitation, tho Times, with charac- 
teristic inaccuracy, omits it in its^ comments, and says 
that “ in England yi the Church is in a decided minority 
— a statement not contended fpr by Mr. Miall himself 
op this ocoasion, and certainly not borne out in any way 
by his facts, even if they are accepted without question. 
Some political allusions of the statistician would not re- 
quire notice were it not for his expressions of regrot 


At the omission to procure recently a general religious 
Census. Mr. Miall must have a conveniently short 
memory, or must suppose that none of his readers en- 
joyed the privilege of being a little behind the scenes 
at the general election of 1880. Those who had that 
privilege know perfectly well, and can assert without 
fear of valid contradiction, that one of the principal in- 
ducements then used to prevail on Dissenters to support 
Mr. Gladstone, and one of the chief congratulations made 
to them afterwards by their political leaders and ad- 
visers, was that under Mr. Gladstone there would be no 
11 tampering with the Census/* Every one to whom this 
phraso was addressed knew perfeotly well what was meant 
by it. It meant that Nonconformists dreaded the exposure 
of tho nakedness of their own particular land which 
such a tampering — that is to say, tho inclusion of re- 
ligious statistics in tho Censns — would occasion. 

However, Mr. Miall's regrets are of less consequence 
than his figures. Those figures arc not new to those who 
taka an interest in the subject; nor does Mr. Miall pre- 
tend that they aro. The results for the different towns 
given (twonty-fivo ia number in the longest list, and 
varying in population from Liverpool with more than half 
a million inhabitants to Scarborough with but a few more 
than thirty thousand) were obtained through persons em- 
ployrd by local nowHpapurs. They were procured on a 
uniform system — Ihat of reckoning only ono morning and, 
in most cases, ono evening service. The result of this is 
to give usually, though not universally, a large majority 
to the various Nonconformist bodies, including Roman 
Catholics, thongh of course not one of snch bodies pro- 
tends to vie with tho Church. There is no need to insist 
on the intrinsically faulty character of an enumeration 
whore the enumerators are irresponsible, and where they 
choose their own timo and their own methods. But 
any ono who in at all acquainted with tho subject can 
see at once that, oven putting asido tho hypothesis of a 
“ whip ” — which most assuredly no clergyman of the 
Established Church would condescend to employ, even if 
lie know of the projected Censns, while somo at least of 
tho Nonconformist sects would npt scruple to do so— 
the plan adopted is disadvantageous to tho Church. 
Scant notice is taken of afternoon evensong, which in 
some places is more numerously attended than the lator 
service. No notice is taken of early celobrations of the 
Eucharist, or of midday celebrations, separate from tho 
ordinary morning service. Nor is there any account of 
mission services and other miscellaneous functions, which 
are now so common. The second omission is of especial 
importance in these days, as any one must be well aware 
who frequents or oven passes, not merely London churches, 
where early Communion is in use, but such country 
churches as St. Albans, Manchester, or All Saints, Bristol. 
As it happens, however, there is no need to reason on con- 
jecture. A more remarkable instance of arrangement of 
figures than ia furnished by Mr. Miall’s account of tho 
religions statistics of Southampton is not often to bo found 
out of tbo annals of speculative finance. Southampton is 
a town of over sixty thousand inhabitants, and, liko most 
seaports, it is not remarkable, in the opinion of any ono who 
knowB it, for extraordinary piety. It is, therefore, a very 
fair specimen town. According to Mr. Miall, on tho 
appointed day of reckoning 15,032 persons attended 
Church services, and 14,492 services at Nonconformist 
chapels. This looks liko a victory for the Church ; but 
luckily eight hundrod Roman Catholics come to the 
rescue, and turn tho balance, putting the Church in the 
minority. Now an inconvenient Correspondent of tho 
JJaily Ninos itself has in a letter to that paper pub- 
lished from the original statistics in the Hampshire 
Independent a very odd comment on thiB computation. So 
far from eight hundred Roman Catholics attending the 
services of their Church on that day, only 346 did so, 
and these are included in tho Nonconformist total given 
by Mr. Miall, who has thus not merely counted Ids 
Roman Catholics twice over, bat has multiplied them hand- 
somely by about two and a half on tho second occasion of 
counting. It is farther shown that his eight hundred is a 
reminiscence of what must have boon the purely imaginary 
statistics of 1851 — purely imaginary, for the population of 
Southampton has increased immensely slhce that time, 
and no doubt its Roman Oatholio population heu increased 
in proportion. This is, to say the least, a curious fashion 
of manipulating facts. # Moreover, it appease from the 
same statistics (upon which, be it remembered, Mr. Miall 
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reasonable. Extrinsic evidence of the intontion of the 
Legislature would# be vague and uncertain ; and it might 
lie fairly assumed that the exercise of sovereign authority 
would be accompanied by a corresponding sense of re- 
sponsibility. The failure of" Parliament to express its own 
intention cannot be even considered by a court of justice ; 
font culpable negligence in framing irrevocable onactraent 9 
is a proper subject of private comment. In the case of 
the definition which has been discussed in the Divisional 
Court and in the Court of Appeal, there was no doubt 
that the startling innovation which would be introduced 
by one of two or three possible constructions of the 
statute had not been contemplated by any party in cither 
House. The Bill of 1878 was referred to a Select Com- 
mittoe bf the Honso of Commons, which reported in its 
favour. In answer to a doubt suggested by a member of 
his own party, the Conservative Chairman of the Com- 
mittee assured the House that the Bill would cause? no 
serious change in the law. The statement was confirmed 
by Sir C. Dilke, who had charge of the Bill, and the 
independent critic consequently offered no further oppo- 
sition. Thoro is no doubt that, both assurances were given 
in perfeot good faith, yet tho most cursory examination of 
the Act shows that its moaning is open to doubt or, 
according to the opinion of both Cunrts, to an interpreta- 
tion which was formally disclaimed by the framers of tho 
Bill. The enormous importance of the issue which is now 
•decided admits of no serious dispute. The counsel who 
opposed the allowance of the appeal by the Court below 
Btatcd that the claimants undor the Act of 1S7.S were 
comparatively few in number ; but it was not disputed 
that at a futuro registration tho enfranchisement of all 
lodgers would in many instances swamp tho existing 
constituencies. Tho greater or less importance of the 
question could of course only affect tho discretion of tho 
Divisional Court in allowing or refusing tho appeal. It 
is not the business of judges to inquire whether tho sky 
will fall if justice is rigidly administered. 

The Jndges of the Court of Appeal, in the course of the 
arguments and in delivering judgment, exhausted the 
resources of dialectic ingenuity. They had 110 difficulty 
in showing that every possible construction involved a 
series of absurdities, if not actual contradictions. It 
would have been impossible to conjectures beforehand that 
Parliament would even seem to confer tho same franchise 
on lodgers who paid a rent of 10 and on all other 
lodgers, or ull tenants of non-resident landlords, 
wnother they paid 10/. or 10s. Asonooftho Lords Justices 
remarked, tho mischief arose from the misapplication of 
names, as in calling that a dwelling-house which was not 
a house, but a room. 

The Court had to ascertain not what tho Legislature 
had intended, but what it had said. In the particular 
ease there was no opportunity of correcting an oversight, 
oven by the cumbrous machinery of an amending Act. 
The present majority of the Houbo of Commons favours a 
wide extension of the suffrage ; and it would certainly not 
consent to any disfranchising measure. O110 precedent for 
organic legislation by inadvertence has lately been esta- 
blished by Mr. Gladstone. The careless statements which 
induced Parliament to pass tho Act of 1878 were not more 
definite than the assurances which wore given in 1870 
that no right of property oould be founded on a claim to 
compensation for disturbance. The vested right to vote 
which may have been conferred by bad or ambiguous 
grammar is not less saored than the tenant right which, 
having once been unintentionally recognized, has since 
been purposely extended. 

The political effect of a large and sudden addition to tlio 
constituency is a legitimate subject of discussion ; whether 
it is effected deliberately or by accident, it cannot be re- 
garded with indifference. One of the strongest objections 
to successive redactions of qualification is that those who 
are admitted are always ready to open the door of the 
Constitution to their allies who aro still without. Down to 
a certain limit a privileged class of voters is a kind of 
aristocroov ; but working men feel a closer connexion with 
one another than with tho remaining section of tho 
community. The artisans of tho towns are unani- 
mously willing to extend the suffrage to agricultural 
labourers, in too well-founded expectation that voters who 
depend on wages will, in political movements, generally 
^ot together. Ten-pound lodgers, of whom many belong 
to the middle class, are' not perhaps equally anxious to 
shfcre their rights with the poorest occupiers of unfur- 


nished rooms. It is perhaps useless at present to vindicate 
the advocates of restricted suffrage from tho charge of 
selfishness. A fow years ago the upper and middlo classes 
exercised almost all political power ; and now, as the lost 
general election proved, they aro no match for thoBo who 
have succeeded to their place. It is too often forgotten 
that political power exists in a fixed quantity incapable of 
increase, though liable to constant readjustment. What 
is given to one is taken from another ; and tho transfer is 
always in ono direction. If, by a blunder in an Act of 
Parliament, any voters of tho poorer class had boon 
casually disfranchised, no opposition would have been 
offered to the early rectification of tho mistake. A recti- 
fication of a much moro pernicious error is practically 
impossible. 


LORI) HARTINGTON IN LANCASHIRE. 

L ORI) HART1NGTON, in addressing his Lancashire 
constituents, has added another contribution to tho 
numerous speeches of tho recess. ITo spoke, as be 
modestly observed, not because ho wished to speak to his 
constituent#, so much as because his constituents wished 
him to speak to thorn; and, iv* ho remarked, no ono who 
did not liko to road his speeches need troublo himself to 
do so. Ah it happens, Lord Haktington is ono of tho few 
speakers whose specifies every ono wishes to read. In a 
tune of contusion and uproar it is especially interesting 
to know what aro the thoughts uppermost in tho mind of 
a man who takes up politics simply as a sphere in which 
lie has got to do a painful duty, who looks on everything 
in the light of strong common sense, who is, as a rule, 
at once firm and moderate, and who represents more 
conspicuously than any one else a very important 
section of tho Liberal party. Ho did himself very 
inadequate j nation when ho said that, if he left tho 
Cabinet, tho party could get on very woll without him. 
Tho Cabinet without Lord JIautinuton would be alto- 
gether a different Cabinet ; and, if I10 cannot see thin, no 
one else can be blind to it. Ordinarily ho is very fair to 
I113 opponents, and he is always courteous; but the duty 
he has gut to perform towards Ireland is so painful- to him, 
it is to him something so dreadful, that the Government, 
with all its efforts, should nmko such very slow and 
small progress towards restoring order, that in his 
despondency I10 is moro sensitive to the attacks of his op- 
ponents thau lie usually shows hirnsolf. Ho complained 
that he and his colleagues have been exposed to a 
criticism more bitter and unscrupulous than any to which 
a Ministry was ever exposed before. Tho famous Mid- 
lothian campaign must havo passod for tho moment out of 
Lord 11 artjw ; ton's memory. The Opposition cannot avoid 
criticizing things that are going on hoforo their eyes. 
They cannot turn away from Ireland, for it is Ireland that 
fills tho thoughts of England. If they think they can 
show that the Land Act is working an injustice which its 
framers never contemplated, if they think that tho Govern- 
ment is using its powers too much or too little, they must 
say what they think, or they may as woll give up politics 
altogether. Lord Ha&ttngton can scnrcoly think that, if n. 
Conservative Government were in power, and wore charged 
with the difficult task of stamping out anarchy in Ireland, 
nil Liberal critics would be so gentle and discreet 
as to look on in silence and allow it to bo sup- 
posed that everything the Conservatives did in Iroland 
was right. That criticism, whether ill founded or well 
founded, cnfoebles tho Exocutivo, is ono of tho ovilB in- 
separably attendant on party government. But criticism 
also sometimes strengthens tho Executive, for it may tend to 
show that tho Government is, after all, in tho right. Lord 
Hautington attacked the criticism of the Opposition, 
beuauso it has not been suggestive. His critics tell him 
ho is wrong, but will not or cannot ioll him wliat ho could 
do that would bo better. This is, at least, partially true ; 
but negative criticism is not without its uses to tho Cabinet. 
Lord Hautington stands resolutely by tho doctrine that tho 
groat thing is to bo patient, and to let tho Government 
work in its own patient way. If he is right; it must cer- 
tainly contribute to tho acqniosconca of tho nation in his 
policy if his critics are discovered to have nothing better 
to propose. 

At tho first of tho two meetings that ho attended Lord 
Hautington pressed on his hoarers tho necessity of pre- 
paring for a now contest, and warned them that they could 
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net hopi? to fight with the extraordinary advantages on 
their side which led to the unexpected triumph of the 
Liberals at the last election. The caution he gave was in 
every way justified. There is sure to be a large body of 
electors who get tired of every Ministry in turn, and who 
think it amasiug and exciting to try a new set of governors. 
It is notorious, too, that the Liberal majority in the pre- 
sent Parliament . is mnch greater than its average per- 
manent strength in the constituencies warrants. Quite 
apart, therefore, from anything the present Ministers 
have done or have left undone, thero is a strong proba- 
bility that an early dissolution would bo unfavourable to 
them. The result might be such that no other Govern- 
ment could be immediately formed ; but the same Govern- 
ment would not Lave the same majority, and tho largo 
measures which this Government contemplates would havo 
a much less imposing aspect if they were only carried by 
feeblo majorities. To supplant the Government if possible, 
and at any rate to weaken it, the Opposition must prepare 
tbo minds of the electors for tho coming change ; and this is 
exactly what the Liberal Opposition did when Lord 
Beaconsfield was in power. AH parties do and say very 
muohthesame things in tho great struggle for Ministerial 
existence. Lord Raktington made some not ill-natured 
and not infelicitous .remarks on the position of Lord 
HanPolpii Oil ui< chill. What ho said onu day, Sir Staffokd 
Noktucotk said the next day. Ho played about at will in 
tho load of the tandom, and all tho whipping fell on tho 
back of tho sturdy jog-trot old-fashioned wheeler. All 
party critics always say that their opponents are govorned 
by thoir tail and not by their head. It seeuiB only 
yesterday that every Conservative was prophesying that 
Lord Hartingion would get all tho whipping aud that Mr. 
Chamrerlain would danco away in front. Even now there 
are Conservatives who wonld think that their prophecy 
was as true os Lord Hartingtox’s criticism. Lord H art- 
in gton, again, complained tlmt tho loadors of the Con- 
servatives woro too much inclined to humour the follios of 
thoir Protectionist supporters, and did not state with 
sufficient explicitness their own wisetf opinions. Although 
Lord Saliskury separated liiinsolf from his Protectionist 
friends in languago as distinct as could be desired, Sir 
Stafford Nortucote was at one time evidently puzzlod as 
to what he ought to say about Fair-trade. His language 
wrb obscure, and might havo been miBchiovons had not 
reviving trade and its own weakness killed tho Fair- 
trade movement almost before it was born. But every 
leader in turn has to meet tho difficulty of deciding 
how far ho is to patronizo supporters wht> are wrong on 
fiomo one point. When Lord Ramsay tried to catch tho 
Homo Rulers of Liverpool, Lord Hautinoton warmly 
encouraged his canvass, and did not think it necessary to 
obtrude, in any marked way, his own personal opinions about 
Homo ltalo into his estimate of his friend’s qualifications. 

Like overy ono in and out of tho Cabinet, Lord 
Hautington thinks first of Ireland ; but, aftor Ireland, his 
thoughts are given almost wholly to th% reform of 
Parliamentary procedure. Ho has made tho subject 
peculiarly his own, has thought long and carefully over 
it, and is not inclined to shrink from conclusions because 
to niOBt men thoy wonld seem novel and startling. When 
ho says that what ho socks is a chango that will restore 
the House to its old dignity and its old consideration, 
every one feels that lie is only saying what he honestly 
thinks, and that the credit of the Honse is a chief object 
of his care. Proposals the only objoct of which would 
bo to make the Houso of Commons dignified and efficient 
would bo welcomed by all moderate and sensible men. 
But it is so very difficult to frame proposals which will 
effect this object and no other — which will not only do 
good, bat will, in doing good, not do greater harm — 
.that the nearer he gets to tho time when the Government 
will have to decide what to propose, tho moro strongly he 
seems to feel what a very onerons and dangerous task 
it is that the , Government has choson to take up. 
Ho even went so far as to express a doubt whether 
tho whole of next Session mast not be given 
up to the reform of procedure. The Government, 
he hinted, might not have any time to think of any big 
Bill. A six months’ .wrangle over procedure is a dreary 
prospect for Parliament itself, and for all who follow its 
fitful course. Bat, even if it gives up a whole Session to 
the discussion, the Government cannot be sure of carrying 
its proposals. It has an enormous majority, and in this 
matter it has not got to obtain the assent of the Honse 


of Lords. Bat still it despairs of success unless it m 
strongly supported by the constituencies, and Lord 
Hartinoton invites the constituencies 1 6 support the 
proposed change because without it ^ they oannot get 
the strong Bills carried on which they are supposed 
to have set their hearts. Lord Hautington is an excel- 
lent judge of the position of the Ministry,' and he 
would not have said what he did unless he had been very 
much in earnest. It is the Liberal constituencies that 
must really carry the proposed reform of prooedure. This 
may be true, but it certainly places the proposal in a 
peculiar light. The reform has one object, the restoration 
of tho dignity of the Honse ; but it also has a second 
objoct, tho carrying of a series of strong measures. Those 
who dislike tbo measures can scarcely fail to be distrustful 
of the reform. The appeal is not to Conservative consti- 
tuencies ; for, although they might wish to see the increase 
of the dignity of Parliament, they oannot wish to 
facilitate the passing of measures they dislike. It 
is obvious, therefore, that what the Government 
dreads is a falling away of the Liberal majority on this 
one dolioate point. On Liberal waverers Liberal constitu- 
encies can exerciso great pressure, and Lord Hartinqton 
begs that they will exerciso it, and that they will keep 
their members firmly bound to tlio doctrine that to wish 
tho end is to wibIi tho means, and that to desire a reform 
of the Land-laws aud an extension of the suffr&go implies 
a willingness to cast away all doubts as to the wisdom of 
the proposals made for tho reform of procedure. 


TIIE TURKISH DEBT. 

rilHE English creditors of tho Ottoman Government are 
-L much indobtod to Mr. Bouuke for tho labours which 
he seems to havo brought to a successful termination. 
Tho elaborate arrangement which has been published 
will only be intelligible to skilled financiers who may 
have an interest in tho matter. As Under. Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs during a long and troubled period, 
Mr. Bournes must havo acquired both general experi- 
ence in diplomacy and a special knowledge of the 
affairs of Turkey. There is perhaps some convenience 
in his position as a political opponent of tho present 
Government, though there is no reason to suppose that 
ho had reason to complain of undue want of official 
countenance. It has boon recently established as a maxim 
of English policy that the Government takes no part in 
enforcing the private claims of its subjoctfl against foreign 
States. Lord Palmerston was inclined to strain general 
rules when thero was any plausible reason for interfering 
on behalf of English creditors; but on tho whole it is 
reasonable that capitalists should rely exclusively on thoir 
own judgment of the integrity and solvency of States with 
which thoy think fit to deal. For this purpose it is ex- 
pedient that their own Government should as far us 
possible abstain from interference with foreign loans. 
There wore somo exceptions to the practice in the oase of 
the Turkish debt ; but by far the greater portion of tho 
loanB was contracted without official participation. Tho 
moral responsibility of the English Government waB con- 
fined to its original share in educating the Turks into the 
civilized practice of borrowing. Before tho Crimean war 
there was no national debt in Turkey; but for several 
following years it seemed as if tho Porto wore entitled to 
unlimited credit. Tbo latent wealth of Hhe Empire was 
considerable, and lenders were not sufficiently careful to 
inquire whether Us material resources were in process of 
development. Through a rapid succession of loans the 
Turkish Government had no difficulty in payingVnteresfc 
oat of principal to tho satisfaction of ignprant holders who 
were contented to receive a largo and regalar income on 
their investments. As in all similar oases, Turkish stock 
was largely held by the classes which were least able to bear 
a loss. Large annual returns are most attractive to small 
capitalists, who risk their means of subsistence for the sake 
of temporary ease. 

Total or partial bankruptcy was perhaps inevitable; 
but the cessation of payment was precipitated by Rus- 
sian influence in preparation for the war which speedily 
followed. General Ignatieff persuaded the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz suddenly to suspend payment of interest, with the 
result, and probably with the object, of alienating the 
sympathies of Western Europe from the insolvent Empire. 
At first only an arbitraiy reduction of interest was 
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announced ; but, after the outbreak of war, it* became 
obviously impossible that for the time the Ottoman 
Government snofild discharge its obligations. Since tho 
conclusion of peaoe the Sultan's successive Ministers have 
found difficulty in raising money for current expenses ; 
and they have always known that the claim for tho 
Russian indemnity was hanging over their heads. Tho 
hopes of the bondholders depended on the urgent neces. 
■ity of restoring to some extent the national credit. 
Unless something was done for existing creditors, there 
conld be no hope of borrowing for the fntare. With this 
' solitary basis of negotiation, Mr. Bourne has been ablo to 
stipulate for an assignment of cortain revenues as security 
for the payment of a low rate of interest and for a sinking 
fund. The Russian Embassy, though it has from time to 
time interfered in the negotiations, admits that, according 
to the provisions of tho Treaty of Berlin, the claims of 
the bondholders take preccdonoo of the payment of the 
indemnity. The statement that tho financial administra- 
tion of certain provinces was to be transferred to tho 
Russian Government, has been contradicted ; and the tmo 
state of the case is still imperfectly known. In tho mean- 
time, tho representatives of the creditors have obtained 
securities for payment of the reduced interest which 
have sufficient value to mako the bonds once more market- 
able. Perhaps tho best result which can follow would bo 
tho transfer of tho bulk of the debt from needy holders 
into the hands of speculative capitalists, who will probably 
be ablo to protect themselves against Joss. The conclusion 
of Mr. Bourne’s negotiations will in many cases operate to 
the relief of argent distress. 

The Sultan and his Ministers have, in tho course of the 
discussion, exhibited a not unreasonable apprehension that 
attempts wonld bo made to impose upon them a financial 
control oftor the 'model of the efficient though anomalous 
system which has been introduced into Egypt. There can 
be no doubt that the solvency and financial prosperity of 
Turkey would bo promoted by the substitution of European 
administrators for native financiers ; but, even if such 
control could be forced on an unwilling Government, it 
would bo highly undesirable that foreign Powers should 
undertake an embarrassing responsibility. Tho Egyptian 
relations of England and Prance to one another, to tho 
Khedive, to the Porte, and to other European Govern- 
ments, are already delicate enough. In Constantinople 
the exclusive control of two Powers would probably not 
bo allowed ; and the Sultan is even now more formidable 
than a Viceroy of Egypt. The tutelage which is exercised 
over tho Khedive is justified, as far us England is con- 
cerned, by a paramount interest in the protection of tho 
Suez Canal ; and it was from various causes found im- 
possible to excludo the partnership of France. If tho 
existing system can bo maintained for a few years, the 
effect on the prosperity of Egypt will bo so obvious aR to 
justify, and perhaps to insure, a continuance of the joint 
• I rotcctorate. It would be a far more arduons under- 
taking to protect tho subjects of the Sultan in Europo 
and Asia from fiscal and administrative oppression. By 
this time the Turkish Government is probably satisfied 
that its apprehensions wore unfounded. £Ir. Bourne and 
his French colleague have confined thomselvcs strictly to 
the advocacy of the private interests which thoy repre- 
sented; and measures have apparently been taken to 
satisfy or to adjourn the claims which were preferred by 
tho^Iiussian Embassy. The agents of the foreign creditors 
have made arrangements with the local bankers on whom 
the Government depends for a periodical supply of ready 
money. No long interval will probably elapse before 
proposals are made for tho contraction of some new loan, 
if jucli a transaction is rendered possible by a partial 
revival of tho national credit. 

There is probably some foundation for tho prevailing 
rumour that the Sultan attaches much importance to 
some recent indications of good will on the part of Ger- 
many. The courteous reception which was afforded at 
Berlin to the complimentary Turkish mission may possibly 
havo hod some political significance; but the Sultan, who 
possesses considerable ability and some political experi- 
ence, can scarcely share the Banguine hopes of tho news- 
mongers of Constantinople. It appears that, with Oriental 
boldness of conception, some Turkish politicians have 
imagined an offensive and defensive allianco between the 
Sultan and the German Emperor, of which Franco is to 
be the victim or the object. Prince Bismarck is supposed 
to toieditate an invasion of France, while the Turkish 


forces are to co-operate for the purpose not only of re- 
establishing the sovereignty of the Sultan in Tunis, 
but of reconquering Algeria. The hope that the states- 
man who declined to sacrifice 'the life of a single 
Pomeranian Grenadier for the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire would engage in a pro- 
joct for the propagation of Mahometanism in Northern 
Africa deserves neither refutation nor criticism. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity or the accuracy 
of Princo Bismarck’s assurances given to the Gor- 
man Parliament, that the prospects of European peaoe 
aro more favourable than at any recent time. The- 
Gorman Government probably rogards either with in- 
difference or with complacency tho employment of the 
military and financial resources of France in the conquest 
or pacification of Northern Africa. The report of a 
Gorman allianco with Turkey for the repression of French 
enterprise in remote regions iB a preposterous fancy. It is 
not improbable that Princo Bismarck may be disposed to 
cultivate an influence at Constantinople which might be 
useful in certain contingencies ; nor can thoro be a doubt 
that the faintest overtures ori his part would bo cordially 
welcomed. No other Power is for tho present likely to 
compoto for the Sultan’s favour or confidence. The 
Freuch enterprise in Tunis has, notwithstanding tho 
assurances of tbo late Government, caused not only serious 
irritation, but anxiety for the independence of Tripoli. 
Although Mr. Goscijkn lately declared that the influence 
of England nt Constantinople was undiminiahed, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has littlo reason to count on the 
good will of a Power which is indebted to him and his 
party neither for benefits nor for courteous forboaranco. 
Lord Duffe kin’s demands for improved administration in 
Armonia appear to have been equally uuwelcomo and in- 
effective. It must also bo remembered that tb£ Pro- 
tectorate of England and Franco over Egypt is regarded 
by the Sultan and his advisers with unconcealed dislike. 
It is improbable that, after abandoning tbo Eastern policy 
of former tirnos, England should receive tho dofereuco 
which was formerly paid to a powerful protector. If 
Germany were willing to occupy tho vacant post, her 
patronage would bo gratefully accepted. Tho slightest 
tokens of good will aro in tho meantimo estimated at an 
excessive valne. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

T HE discovery of a Fenian arsenal in Dublin can hardly 
bo said to bo alarming, because alarm implies a 
certain amount of surprise, and nothing could bo less sur- 
prising than the ooenrrenco in question. That the 
anarchic movements of the last two years tended to pro- 
duce a revival of Foninnisrn, and would eventually merge 
themselves therein, has boon perfectly evident from the 
beginning to those who bad oyes to soe. Tho question of 
tho exact relation of tho Irish Republican Brotherhood 
to the Land Leaguo has, however, naturally given a fresh 
occasion for tho usual display of paradox on the part of 
supporters of “ the Revolution,” as their counterparts on 
the Continent frankly and conveniently term tho whole 
mass of anarchic-democratic plots, plans, and principles. 
According to this view, Fcniauism has arisen because the 
Land Leaguo has boon suppressed. Tho two things aro 
naturally opposed, and the death of tho one means tho life of 
the other. The supporters of this idea might, indeed, quote in 
their favour tho somewhat unwiso words of Lord CowrKR 
about driving Irish discoutcnt below the surfaco. What 
is driven below the surfaco at one place naturally breaks 
out at auolhor point. It is, however, tolerably obvious 
that this paradox is unnecessary except as a convenient 
support to protests against coercion. There is no radical 
difference bofcween an anti-rent movemont and an anti- 
Goyernment movement, and tho agitation whioli has 
maintained the ono necessarily feods tho other. But it 
may be admitted that tho Fonian form of the disease is, if 
tho more malignant in appearance, really the loss dangerous 
because tho more likely to bo treated drastically. At 
present no appreciable portion of tho supportors of the 
Government is in favour of actual abdication in Ireland, 
and against nrmod political inrfbrrcction Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues may still bo trusted to act. Lord 
Hartington may argue that it is no part of tho business of 
Government to collect routs or enforce the rights of property. 
It is trae that he would find it difficult to carry his pro- 
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position very far. For that the ultimate, if not the imme- 
diate, object of Government is to maintain, if necessary 
br enforcing them, the rights of property is tolerably 
dear. It is also rather curious that Lord Hartington should 
have omitted to state more fnllv his views about the pro- 
tection of life and person, and the duties of Government in 
relation thereto. Bat even Lord Hartington — probably 
beoause ho has had considerable experience in this very 
matter in days past — does not apparently question the duty 
of Government in reference to the patting down of 
treasonable organizations armed and organized against the 
lawful Government of the country. It may therefore be 
;argued reasonably enough that the appearance of Fenian 
agitation in some strength is not wholly to be regrotted. 
It is a head of the same hydra as the No-rent conspiracy, 
but it is a head which Hercules does not refuse to 
cut oiT. 

Of positive, as distinguished from apologetic, contri- 
butions to the discussion of the Irish question, Lord 
Hartington had not mnch to make; and the only othor 
member of the Government who has recently touched the 
question had still less. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s tour in 
Cork and Kerry has not apparently inspired him with 
anything but vague hopes of a good time coming. Mean- 
while, he performs the somowhat singular function of 
acting as intermediary to convoy and explain to the public 
his father’s utterances in reference to the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund, a proceeding which may be said to open up a now 
profession for younger sons. Lp to the date of this publi- 
cation the Ministry had observed towards this auxiliary 
movement wbat may perhaps pardonably be called an 
equivocal silence, nor is the telegraphic utterance now 
given to the world much more explicit. It may be doubted 
whether the nmnagemont of the Fund hitherto has beexi 
wholly judicious, particularly in regard to the expression, 
or rather concealment, of the actual definite objects in 
view. Even the Lord Mayor’s letter to Mr. Grenfell is 
far from being definite. The description of these objects, 
as undertaking or supplementing the duties of execu- 
tive government, has been violently objocted to by those 
who seem to think it of less importance that Ireland 
should be well governed than that their own party 
leaders should have the reputation of governing it 
well. A better description perhaps would be that the 
object of the movement is to force the hand of the 
Government. The policy which has hero been constantly 
advocated, and which has in tho last fow days been 
announced elsewhere as a desirable discovory — tho 
polioy, that is to say, of a combined attack on tho great 
scale— should bo rendered possible by Buch a fund, and 
should be announced as its principal aim. Lord Cakysfokt 
thinks, pardonably enough, that this attack has already 
been made by the Property Defence Association ; but such 
is not the appearance w ich things wear to observers at a 
distance, who are in this particular instance perhaps best 
placod for seeing. They see that the attack has hitherto been 
made in a straggling fashion, so that in each district the 
supineness or the pecuniary inability of some landlords has 
spoilt the effect of the energy and forward ness of others. 
The same incapacity for combined action is apparent in the 
proraatnre meeting of Irish landlords on Thursday. What 
is wanted is that over some wide district, by con- 
certed and simultaneous action, every tenant should have 
the option given him of paying or. going, and that, in 
case of refnhal to pay, the holdings should be resumed as 
soon as the law permits, and frosh tenants obtained for 
thorn at ohco. This would necessitate a great outlay, not 
merely in law expenses, but in tbo hiring of emergency 
garrisons ; and it could not bo offeotual without vigorous 
help on tho part of the Government. But it would pretty 
certainly bring matters to a crisis. For such a courso of 
action the Lord Major's Fund would find plenty of sub- 
scribers, and the Government, uncertain as its utterancos 
have been, is with tolerable distinctness pledged to give it 
support* Subsidies scattered here and there over Ireland 
may be a great benefit to individual* landlords, but they 
will do little to improve tho political situation. 

It 1 b ' now finally announced that tho movement for pro- 
moting an Exhibition of Irish manufactures has fcdlen 
through. .The failure has from the first been probable, if not 
inevitable, owing tathe discordant elements present and the 
obvious intention of the disloyal to consont to no plan 
which would not in some way or other involve an insnlt to 
the English Sovereign and a protest again Bt English sove- 
reignty, Between the adoption of such plans and the 


alternative prospect of an indefinite encouragement tc 
Boycotting^ there is no obvious third course etoept the 
abandonment of the project. The incident* is not alto- 
gether to be regretted, beoause it shows the real attitude 
of the Irish political disturbers— even of those whose 
moderation or cowardice has hitherto kept them ont of 
Kilmainham — towards measures intended to .further 
the prosperity of their country. * “ Perish Ireland, 
“ if it is not to be saved according to our nostrums*” 
is the now openly announced motto of theso persons. 
Meanwhile the paper read on Tuesday at the Statis- 
tical Society by Mr. Phillips Be van, and the discussions 
thereon, are both of interest and importance in connexion 
with this question of Irish manufactures. Nothing oonld 
well bo more significant than a statement mode by 
Mr. Netean, tho Director of Army Contracts. Mr. Nepean 
told his hearers that he had himself been empowered to 
advertise for tondors in Ireland for Government stores to 
be consumed in that country — a point on which it may be 
remembered that clamour has frequently been raised in 
Parliament by the very persons who are now bent on 
ruining the Irish Exhibition — that in four months only 
five proposals were made, and that of the five inquirers 
Only two actually scut in tenders. This result will pro- 
bably agree with tho private experience of many other 
porsons. It is a common thing to fiud, when inquiry is 
made for something of Irish manufacture, that nothing 
is known of it by English wholesale houses and commis- 
sion agents, that the manufacturers have no London re- 
presentatives or correspondents, and that, if the thing is to 
be got at all, it is by tho tedibus and troublesome process 
of finding out the Irish address and writing to Ireland for 
it. Every grocer’s shop in London is full of goods made 
at Aberdeen, while a Dublin trade-mark is the rarest 
thing in the world, though Dublin is accessible in about 
half the time whiqb it takes to reach the Scotch town. If 
tho Irish manufacturer is thus divisas orbs, it is simply 
tbo fault of his own want of enterprise. Mr. Nepean says 
that ho believes Irishmen do not want manufactures 
becauso they are unwilling to leave tho soil, which is 
probably true, and is certainly a carious comment on the 
wisdom of a policy directed to rooting them in that soil. 
However this may bo, tho proposed Exhibition would 
almost certainly have given Irish manufactures an im- 
pulse, if only from the simple and almost unavoidable 
result of introducing them to English buyers. That is 
not what the agitators want. An Ireland poor and dis- 
contented is the necessary postulate of all their designs ; 
and, when it is remembered how far the present Govern- 
ment has gone in the direction of securing it to them in 
tho future, it must bo admitted that there is some founda- 
tion for tho bitter complaints of their ingratitude made by 
that Government's English partisans. 


MR. BLAINE’S DESPATCH. 

M R. BLAINE’S despatch to Mr. Lowell on the sub- 
ject of the Panama Canal has the merit of plain- 
ness and candoiy. Tho American Government, while it 
almost ironically disclaims aggressive designs, announces 
that its objoot is to secure the freest and most rapid transit, 
for its own vessels and munitions of war, and to prevent 
other nations from having similar advantages. Mr. Blaine 
condescends to find a precedent for his claim in the policy 
of tho English Government, which, as he asserts, forti- 
fies every point that oan secure the passage of troops to 
India. “ Every, point,” when the phrase is reduced from 
rhetorical vagueness to geographical and political fact, 
moans Malta and Gibraltar, both of which strongholda^no 
hundreds of miles from the Isthmus of Suez ; Cyprus, in 
which there are as yet no fortifications ; and Aden, which, 
like the Mediterranean fortresses, was occupied long before 
the Canal was designed. Corfu was abandoned many 
years ago, though the fortress was believed to be almost 
impregnable. The English Government, then repre- 
sented by Lord Palmerston, would gladly have avoided 
the risks and possible complications whioh are con- 
nected with tho construction of the ne.w mod# of transit. 
Hithorto it has as far as possible avoided collision with 
other Powers ; and it has never pretended to exclude 
other nations from the advantages whioh it may daim or 
enjoy. For the purposes df commerce the propoeed Qon- 
nexion between the Atlantic and Pacific may be scarcely 
less important to England than the 6am Canal, the poh- 
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tioal pretensions now advanced by the United States are 
not improbably .profs rred with the ulterior pnrposo of 
establishing a commercial monopoly. Although there is 
no shadow of justification for such a claim, the American s 
may perhaps intend thA the maritime communication 
between the Atlantic ports and San Francisco shall be 
appropriated to their own coasting traffic. It has been 
recently discovered that the interests on which Codden 
relied as the future causes of universal poaco are now 
the principal motives or pretexts for war and for aggres- 
sive diplomacy. As Russia is annexing Central Asia for 
th6 extension of commercial monopoly, there is reason to 
fear that the American Government is .urged by similar 
considerations to establish a political supremacy over the 
Western hemisphere. It is truo that Mr. Blatne has not 
expressly proposed to abrogate the clauses of the treaty of 
1850 which provide for commercial equality : but he pre- 
pares the way for such a demand by describing the inter- 
oceanic commerce of the United States as a coasting trado ; 
and the parts of the treaty which are not immediately 
repealed are not Iosb liable to future repudiation than the 
more important provisions which aro now made to dopend 
on the will of one of the contracting parties. A future 
Mr. Blaine will not hesitate to justify new demands by 
the acquiescence of England in the repudiation of American 
contracts. 

When Mr. Blaine first protested against the interference 
of any European Power to secure thp neutrality of the 
Panama Canal, he relied on tho provisions of a treaty con- 
cluded between tho United Suites and tho Columbian 
Federation in 1847. He had, as it would seem, overlooked 
tho later treaty of 1850 between England and the United 
States, of which Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwrr wore 
the negotiators. One consequence of liis inadvertenco was 
that, he attached paramount importance to an international 
contract, although it could in no way affect t.ho rights of 
any other State than thoso which wore parties to the 
treaty. According to Mr. Blaine’s interpretation, tho 
** United States woro bound by their written obligation to 
guarantee tho neutrality of any canal which might bo made 
across tbo Isthmus. lie furthor inferred that the spirit of 
tho compact excluded tho participation of any other Power. 
The incidental circumstance that the Columbian Govern- 
ment neither claims the fulfilment of tho treaty of 1847, 
nor assents to the present proposals of tho American Go- 
vernment, was left out of consideration. Tho exemplary 
respect of tho Secretary of State for formal conventions 
has not extended to tho Clayton- Bulwrr Treaty, to which 
his attention has since been called. Circumstances hnvo 
changed, as indeed they nBU&lly change in thirty years, 
and as they had changed in thirty-three years from the 
dato of the Columbian Treaty. The particular novelty to 
which Mr. Blaine refers as invalidating tho arrange- 
ments of 1850 is the rapid growth of American in- 
terests on the Pacific coast. Unluckily for his argument, 
the American frontier has remained precisely tho same sinco 
the conclusion of the treaty and for many years before it. 
The latest extension of the territory of tho Union took place 
at tho end of tbo Mexican war, and it was with full know- 
ledge of the geographical relations which still exist that 
the two Governments agreed jointly to protect any com- 
munication which might be made botwocn tho Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Tho treaty dealt with other matters, to 
some of which, such as the abandonment of tho Mosquito 
Protectorate, tho American Government attached con- 
siderable importance. The part of the treaty which pur- 
ported to secure tho neutrality of the Canal was in its 
nature provisional, and the contingency in which it was to 
become operative has not even now ocourred. The repudia- 
tion of a solemn undertaking cannot perhaps be prevented, 
but it must be stigmatized as it deserves. The contracting 
Governments would, if the question had been material or 
relevant, certainly have anticipated that in the courso of a 
generation the prosperity of California would largely in- 
crease. The gold discoveries which accelerated the ad- 
vance had already been made. 

The vicious precedent of tho abolition pf the Russian 
Black Sea Treaty in 1871 is producing its natural results. 
It would perhaps have been impossible to restrain Russia 
from a breach of faith which was encouraged by the 
victorious Government of the new German Empire ; but 
* there was no oooasion formally to agree to a saerifioe in 
whieh it may have been necessary to acquiesce, and the 
feverish eagerness with which Mr. Gladstone welcomed 
the fnlfOnumt of his own unpatriotic prophecies involved a 


humiliation to England which now seems likely to bo 
repeated. It may be truo that treaties cannot last for over ; 
but it is a modem and mischiovous innovation to assume 
that they may bo revoked by one of the contracting 
parties as Boon as they can be disregarded with impunity. 
Tho rapid deterioration of international morality is illus- 
trated by the contrast betwoon the license now assumed 
by Russia or America, and ilio podantio assertion of 
obsolete rights which seemed natural within living 
memory. Lord Palmerston protested against tho Spanish 
marriages in virtue of tho Treaty of Utrecht which had 
boon concluded a hundred and thirty years before, and 
which had been followed by wars with tho old French 
Monarchy, with tho Republic, and with the Empire. Mr. 
Blaine coolly announces that his Govorumont can no 
longer bo bound by an agreement of thirty years* standing, 
deliberately made for duo consideration on either side. The 
only oxouso which ho alleges is the natural and anticipated 
growth of American population and trade. It was less 
easy to foresee the enormous increase of English shipping, 
a largo portion of which will require the uso of the Canal. 
At tho date of the Clayton-Bitiavur Treaty tho American 
mercantile marine was equal to that of England, and it 
was growing more rapidly. Tho comparative amount of 
English shipping is now enormously larger. It is difficult 
to follow Mr. Blatne’s course of reasoning when he refers 
to another supposed change in tho circumstances of the 
case. Tho Civil War li^s, as ho assorts, proved that tho 
military power of tho United States is unlimited ; but tho 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty prohibits tho erection of American 
fortifications in tho neighbourhood of the Canal. No 
similar restraint is imposed on the employrnont of an 
English naval force, and accordingly Mr. Blaine proposes 
to exclude it altogether. When tho treaty was concluded 
tlio English navy was as much superior in forco to tho 
American as at presont ; while, according to Mr. Blaine, 
the military superiority of tho United States had not then 
been so fully established. Arguments in support of 
wilful wrong naturally partake of tho insolence of the 
conclusion. 

If, as is too probable, Mr. Frelincttuysen maintains the 
contention of his predecessor, tho English Govornmont 
ought to bo fully aware of the extravaganco of protonsions 
which are not continod to a demand for a monopoly of the 
Canal. Mr. Blaine’s Chilian and Peruvian despatches 
imply tho same assumption that both North and South 
America aro subject to a cor tain sovereignty on tho part 
8 f the United States. It is more than probnblo that tho 
claim is preferred, not only to gratify national vanity, but 
to secure commercial preference in return for political sup- 
port. Tho trade of tho South American ports iB as right- 
fully open to England us to tho United States ; and every 
European Power is entitled to treat tho South American 
Republics as absolutely independent. In this case the mate- 
rial resources of tho Union, however great, can scarcoly be 
used to support exorbitant protensions. Chili and Pom are 
out of reach of the army which Mr. Blaine describes as 
irresistible ; and it is not consistent with the present policy 
of tlio United States to maintain a powerful navy. The 
South American States themselves will probably repudiate 
the exclusive supremacy of a Power which is not ovon a 
neighbour. The difficulties which may arise with refer- 
ence to the use of the Panama Canal are likely to be more 
formidable ; and they would be aggravated by any recog- 
nition of the justice of overweening demands. The value 
of the exchanges of sentiment which were lately supposed 
to indicate reciprocal attachment bad already been appre- 
ciated by serious politicians ; but it could scarcely have 
been expected that two irritating challenges Bhould be 
addressed by the American Government to England im- 
mediately before and immediately after tho death of Mr. 
Garfield. The Foftuno Bay dispnto had been settled ; 
and it was hoped that there would bo no immediate dis- 
turbance of friendly relations. English well-wishers to 
America muBt console themselves as well as they can by 
the consciousness that they have offered no provocation. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE COUNTRY. 

M GAMBETTA has shown that he possesses a kind 
• of self-control which is rare among French men. 
All the witB of Paris have been laughing at him for 
doing nothing, and he has calmly gone on doing it. 
Weaker men would have been feverishly anxious to make 
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their mark before the Chambers separated for the Christ- 
mas holidays. M. Gambktta lias bebavod Hko a Minister 
who knows that he has time before him, and is not obliged 
to score the first trick lest no others should fall to his 
share. The Session which has just ended has been an ex- 
cellent subject for Opposition journalists of all shades. 
Everything was put off until ibo now Ministry had taken 
office, and now the new Ministry is in office, and everything 
is put off still. M. Gambetta is qnito unmoved by those 
repeated demonstrations that ho has disappointed the just 
hopes of his countrymen. For ono thing, perhaps, ho 
knows his countrymen better than his critics know them. 
Ho may believe, and seemingly with reason, that Francois 
not in a hurry to i .eo great political changes effected, and 
that sho is not in the least disturbed by the discovery that 
M. Gambetta is not in a hurry either. Jt is enough for 
hor that ho is at last in office. Sho has waited so long for 
this to bo brought about that sho is not likoly to want any 
fresh excitement for some time lo come. Englishmen will 
be inclined to wonder why, if Franco wishes for no fresh 
excitement, M. Gambetta should not definitively discourago 
the belief that any fresh excitement will bo provided. 
Granted that many foolish promises havo been lightly 
made, why should they not bo broken as lightly Y They 
have been made to the nation ; and, ns the nation does 
not demand their fulfilment, M. Gambktta may fairly 
bold himsolf excused from thinking any more about them. 
If his intentions had to be divined solely from his 
action since taking office, there would be some ground 
for thinking that ho means to sit loosely by his pledges. 
At all events, ho has taken his time about making 
them good. There havo been instances beforo now of 
Ministers breaking entirely with their past when onco 
they had entered upon office, and using for the benefit 
of the nation the powor. which had been given them for 
the benefit of their party. M. Gambktta would have con- 
siderable advantages if it pleased him to folllow this 
example. The greater part of his promises have been 
given by journalists whom he can disown ; his own posi. 
tive statements havo frequently contradicted one another ; 
and the politicians whom the Eadical half of them were 
designed to catch are now so hostile to him that he may 
fairly be excused from doing anything more to con- 
ciliate them. 

But the character of the Cabinet which M. Gambktta 
has chosen docs not bear oat this theory of his inten- 
tions. If he had wanted an excuse for pursuing in 
offioo a more moderate policy than lie had recommended 
as a private deputy, it would have boon natural to pave 
tho way for tho change by surrounding himself with 
colloaguos of comparatively moderate opinions. A Cabinet K 
ordinarily speaking, is a Committee in which every 
member has an equal vote, and the Prime Minister can 
only exercise control by threatening to withdraw tho 
bond that holds tho Cabiuet together. But M. Gambktta 
has taken special pains to eurronnd himself w^th colleagues 
who have as good as no vote. Tlioro is not one of them, 
with tho exception of M. Bert, whose resignation would 
be bo maoh as noticed by the public ; nnd even M. Bert's 
retirement would generally be cousidored as strengthening 
rathor than weakening M. Gambetta’b position. Con- 
sequently, if M. Gambktta now changes his front, every- 
body will know that he has done so to please himself, and 
not in deference to Mb Cabinet. The excuse of having to 
make sacrifices in order to keep the Ministry together will 
not bo available. It is true that reports go about from 
time to time of Ministerial changes which may shortly bo 
looked for, and it is of course possiblo that when M. 
Oaubetta again has places at his disposal, ho may renew 
hia overtures to M. »e Freycinet or M. Ferry, or may 
oven extend thorn to M. Waddinoton. It is not obvious, 
however, why lie should do this, when it rested with him- 
self only a few weeks back to make similar overtures 
effectual. If M. Gambktta could not make his programme 
acceptable to tho Moderate Left in November, why should 
dfc be any more acceptable to them in January ? He may, 
indeed, ha to completely reconstructed it in* tho interval. 
But chan V of this sweeping kind are not commonly 
effected w nont some apparent reason, and in this case 
there is nd snob reason. Tho oountry has given no indi- 
Otftkm of any dislike to M. Gam B Etta’s supposed policy ; it 
is Waiting with patient curiosity to see whethor 

de w end the supposed policy will prove to be identical. 
Thereseome to be no ground, therefore, for expecting any 
•decided change in M. Gambetta's programme beyond the 


want of any ardent or general desire that the programme 
he has actually issued should be carried out. 

It may fairly bo asked, however, why the want of any 
such desire should not bo motive enough for M, Gambettah 
conversion to moderate views.' fff the country does not 
wish for extreme measures, it is rash, to say tho least, to 
give it extreme measures. Tho electors may come to liko 
them more when they soe them, but it is equally possiblo 
that they may liko them less. The great body of the 
peasantry is ro more revolutionary under M. Gnfivr 
than it was under Napoleon III. It is Republican 
now, as. it was Imperialist then, because it thinks that 
.the Republic is the Government that will give it the 
best security for the particular things it most cares 
for. It would seem, therefore, that M. Gambetta has 
every possible inducement to pursue a moderate policy. 
Tho Extromo Loft have refused to make terms with 
him, so that ho is no longer bound by any offers he 
may formerly havo mado to thorn. Tho country has 
shown no desire to sec tho Radical policy lately asso- 
ciatcd with M. Gam n istta's name brought down from 
tho region of speculation to tho region of fact. On tho 
side oi moderation there is, apparently, certain safety ; 
while on the side of revolution, evotl of that limited 
revolution which is probably all that M. Gambetta con- 
templates, there is at least a possibility of danger. Why 
should a man so able, so versatile, so able to frame now 
formulas when it suits him, so little hampered by any 
formulas he has formerly framed, not at once throw over- 
board the political cargo with which he started, and 
govern Franco in tl^o commonplace and common-sense way 
in which, to all appearances, sho wishes to be governed Y 
The most probable answor seems to bo that M. Gambetta — 
so long, at all ovents, as ho is Prime Minister — has to 
consider something else than the abstract views that his 
countrymen may hold upon the way in which they would 
like him to rule them. As Minister, ho has to administer 
a Parliamentary Government, and under a Parliamentary 
Government ho has to reckon with the Chambers as well 
os with the electors. It might bo supposed that, with uni- 
versal suffrage, the C hamber would exactly represent the elec- 
tors ; or, at all events, that by means of a dissolution it might 
at any moment bo made to represent them exactly. But 
this theory loavcB out of sight the obstinate tendency of 
the French elector to stay away from the poll. If he is 
satisfied with tho way in which things are going on, ho 
thiuks that it is not worth his while to vote ; if he dis- 
likes the way in which things are going on, he thiuks it 
safer not to vote. The consequence is that the conduct of 
affairs constantly toads to fall into the hands of a con- 
vinced minority. The majority take no part in the 
elections, and the deputies are returned by the compara- 
tively few voters who are really interested in the contest. 
The issue at the last general election does not seem to 
have lain betweon tho moderate majority and tho extreme 
minority, but between one extreme minority and anothor, 
uud the result was a victory for the Radicals over the 
Legitimists and tho Bonapartists. Thus it is quite pos- 
sible that the country at large might be in favour of 
moderate measures, that a Minister might quite accurately 
interpret its wishes, and yet that he might bo beaten in 
the Chamber. An appeal to the electorate is, after all, 
only an appeal to that fraction of the electorate which can 
be induced to come to the poll; and if this fraction, 
instead of representing tho moderate minority, only repre- 
sents an extreme minority, a Minister may feel with some, 
reason that what ho has to consider is not the Chamber that 
might be returned if every elector voted, but the Chamber 
that will be returned by the electors who actually vote. M. 
Gambktta may have in view tie fate of M. Thiers. There 
never was any doubt that the country was with him, but 
the country was inert, and a hostile Assembly was in pos- 
session of the field. Even if M, Thiers bad had the 
power of dissolving the Assembly, it is by no moans 
certain that his real supporters would have taken tho 
trouble to vote for him. The new Assembly would no 
doubt have overthrown the reactionaiy majority who were 
striving to destroy the Republic ; but M. Thibrx might 
have found on the morrow of his victory thaine had 
merely defeated one extreme faction by means of another, 
and that he was as far as ever from commanding 
any effective support from the moderate party in tho 
electorate. 
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THE LONPON WATER COMPANIES. 

T HE London Wlter Companies have recovered from 
the panic that followed upon the fail are of Sir 
Richard Cross’s benevolent schemo for buying them up at 
their own valaation as completely as the Gas Companies 
have recovered from their scare about tho clcctrio light. 
The despots who distribute what in Loudon may almost bo 
culled these twin necessaries of life seem to be perfectly 
happy in tbe contemplation of the future. They exactly 
realize David’s description of prosperous but unamiable 
persons in his days. 44 Thoy aro not in troublo os other 
“ men, neither are they plagued like other men.” Their 
latest triumph is a decision given in the Mnrylobono Police" 
Conrt declaring tho annual value iu respect of which the 
Companies are entitled to charge for tho water they 
supply to be the gross value or annual rent which a tenant 
may reasonably bo expected to pay for his houso. As tho 
. annual value thus interpreted is usually a good deal in 
excess of the amount at which houses are assessed to tho 
Poor-rate, this decision will largely increase the incomo of 
the Water Companies. The only fly in tho very lnrgo pot 
of ointment thus made over to them is the determination 
of the particular tenant who disputed tho claim to carry 
the question into as many courts as the law will allow. 
Mr. Dobbs’s municipal spirit is an example by which 
we may all profit. He is animated by a really horoic 
determination not to yield to what ho thinks injus- 
tice. Most men would remember the cost of fighting 
a Company, and would rather pay on double the 
gross value of their house than stand the certain ex- 
penses of a law suit. Mr. Dobbs speuks of the corning 
conflict with something very like pleasure. “ Yesterday,” 
he writes to the Times, “ I mndo application to the 
“ magistrate to state a case for the opinion of tho high 
44 Court, and the fight between the Company and inyself is 
“ now about to commence in earnest.” lie is prepared to 
carry it through at his own cost ; and it is with tho air 
of admitting the public to a privilege which he does not 
think it right to keep wholly to himself that ho adds that 
Le will allow donations from those who may bo disposed 
to take a part in the suit to bo paid to the joint ac- 
count of two or threo persons, provided this does not in 
any way impair his own freedom “ to carry on tho contest 
44 fully and effectually.” If the Water Companies and the 
Gas Companies had more customers like Mr. Dobbs, thoir 
attitude towards the public might bo a little less 
autooratic. 

Unfortunately, even if Mr. Dobbs wins tho day, and the 
gross annual value is declared not to be the foundation of 
tho London water-rato, tho Water Companies will still 
retain misohiovonsly large powers of taxing the public. 
There cannot be a more absurd principle of payment for 
an article the consumption of which is exceedingly varied 
than the value of the house to which it is supplied. The 
analogy of parochial rates docs not apply boro. When 
a benefit is enjoyed equally by all thoso to whom it is 
given, it is very reasonable that each recipient should 
pay for it according to his means. Tho expense of light- 
ing and cleansing the streets, for example, or of pro- 
tecting* life and property, is quito properly assessed on 
the value of tho houses in the* district. Everybody is 
the better for the ontlay, and tho cost of the house in 
whioh a man lives serves as a rough, but sufficient, guide 
to the proportion of it which each porson is ablo to boar. 
But there is neither justice nor reason in making a 
bachelor tenant and tho futher of ten children pay pre- 
cisely the same Bum to their Water Company bccuuso the 
houses they severally oqcupy happen to bo of the same 
annual value. In the one house five or ten times as much 
water may be used as iu the other, yet the sums asked in 
return by tbe Water Company are identical. Tho demand 
is calculated not on the value of the water supplied, but on 
the ability of tbe tenants to pay. Something like tho same 
rule obtains, it is said, in India with regard to artioles of 
food ; and a covenanted civil servant pays one price for his 
leg of mutton, while the shopkeeper pays auobher. But 
lnd|kn customs are not nsually considered good models 
for English legislation, and tbe practice in question has 
nothing in it to justify exceptional imitation. When the 
same article is supplied in very different quantities, pay- 
ment by the fcmeunt actually delivered is the only method 
thatoaa pxbperly be resorted to. In this respect the Gas Com* 
panics have shown'either less. boldness or more conscience 
thantheW ater Companies. People grumble about thequality 


of their gas or they suspeot the aocufracy of their meters; 
but in name, at all event b, they are charged for what they 
actually burn. It is only where water is oonoerned that 
it is assumod that a man who livos in a houso rated at 300I. 
must necessarily be moro lavish of water than a man who 
lives in a house rated at 100Z. There is tho best possible 
reason why this assumption should not bo sanctioned 
in tbo fact that tho amount of wntor supplied admits 
of being ascortained with vory fair precision. If there 
were no means of finding out how much water is 
used in a particular house, to apportion tho charge to 
tho rental might bo a convenient way of getting over the 
difficulty. It would bo perfectly easy, however, where 
cistorns aro used, to arrange them in a certain fixed scale 
according to capacity, and whero constant service has been 
introduced there are othor methods of arriving at the 
sarno knowledge. Tho present plan is a mere makeshift 
introduced without any of thoso excuses which are supposed 
to justify a recourse to makeshifts. 

Absurd as tho system is, it might vory possibly have 
excited no special outcry had it not been for the impru- 
dent action of tho Companies. People had come to regard 
the water-rate, not as the price to bo paid for the supply 
of a necessary, but as a tax levied on tho community. The 
method of chargo wub an irrational one, but they had grown 
accustomed to it. So far as the public have at all abandoned 
this attitude of patient indifference, the chango has been 
brought about partly by tho extravagant prices asked, and 
very nearly obtained, by tlio Companies from Sir Richard 
Cross, and partly by tho tlse which thoy have nmdo of the 
Metropolis Valuation Act. Whero municipal contributions 
are concerned, it is only fair that the distribution of the 
burden Bhould from time to time be reconsidered. Other- 
wise, the houses which wore fashionable a century ago would 
be condemned to go on paying for thoir ancient greatness, 
while others which may have only lately conio into request 
would escape by reason of their formor insignificance. But 
it is not at all fair that tho water-rate should as a matter 
of course be assessed on tho new valuation. If the aggre- 
gate value of houses in London remained the same, and 
an improvement in the rental in one part of the town were 
balanced by a depreciation in auothor part, the case might 
be different. Asa /natter of fact, however, the great 
majority of tho changes aro in the direction of increase. 
At every fresh revaluation houses, taken one with another, 
aro found to be worth more than thoy were before. Con- 
sequently with every fresh revaluation tho Water Com- 
panies will have a legal right to chargo raoro for giving 
precisely the sumo amount of Thames water. This will bo 
true whether Mr. Dobijs gains his cause or loses it. The 
issue which ho has raised relates exclusively to the mean- 
ing of the word 44 value.” It does not touch tho right of tho 
Water Companies to increase their charges in proportion 
as the valu6 — however interpreted — is found to have risen 
when the period of estimating it recurs. 

It is clear that Parliament ought, when the Metropolitan 
Valuation Act was before it, to liavo provided against tho 
absurd consequences that have since followed from the 
mcasuro. it is of more importance now, however, to insist 
that what Parliament did not do then it ought, so far as is 
possible, to do now. There ought not to bo auy great 
difficulty in passing a Pill which should compel the Water 
Companies to chargo for the water actually supplied by 
them; but, if this is impossible, fcsir William Haccoort 
might at least introduce a Pill forbidding them to raise 
their charges in consideration of changes in tho valbe of 
houses which do not iu any way affect tho quantity of 
water supplied. Even the Irish obstructives would 
probably bo merciful while such a Pdl as this was under 
discussion. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

rnHERE arc no cases that come before a court of law 
X ■ which, in point of theory, aro less satisfactory than 
those which deal with compensation for railway accidents* 
That a kind of rough justice is dealt out which, on the 
avorage, keeps 'the balance pretty even between the public 
and the railway Companies it is allowable to hope. Put 
this average is maintained by help of some pretty startling 
extremes on either side. It cannot be denied that juries 
are sometimes disposed to Btrain tho law against tbe Com- 
panies ; and that compensation is occasionally given for 
injuries which, with a very moderate exercise of caution 
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on tho part of tho promt ifT, need never have been 8n*fcaincd. 
To judge by Home of the verdicts, it is taken for granted 
that wlion a man is crossing a railway, or getting out of a 
train, he coasos to bo in any way concerned with the care 
, of his own life or limbs. They have become for the time 
the property of tho Company wtpcli is carrying him, and 
it in their business to look after them. On the other 
hand, tho railway Companies have the immense advantage 
of wealth ; and, no matter how lavishly or how' uselessly 
they spend money in litigation, their shareholders never 
seem to have found fault with them. Two cases which 
have tycon bolero the courts this week afford excellent 
illustrations of this tendency cm the part of tho Com- 
• panics. In both they jiavo pushed resistance to a points 
which probably means ultimate loss to themselves, while 
it almost certainly means ruin to the other party. Kd 
policy can, as it seems to us, bo more shortsighted on tho 
part of tho Companies than ouo which is directly calcu- 
lated to irritato future juries. When the amount of 
damages is under consideration in sorao coming case, a 
jurv which has stndicd “ Smith human v. the South- 
44 Eastern ltail way Company, 1 ” or 14 Wejjiieii v. the London, 

“ Brighton, and South Coast Ilail way Company,* ’ will bo 
. likoly to argue that, as tbo Company is sure to resist tho 
verdict to the utmost of its power, it will bo well to give 
tbo plaintiff compensation, riot merely for tho injury 
rocoivod, but also for tho trouble and annoyance to which 
he will bo put in making good his claim to what has been 
given him. 

In tho first of these cases tho plaintiff was a widow 
whose husband had been knocked down by a passing 
engine at East Furleigb (Station. To get tickets for tho 
down train it iB necessary to cro^H the line by a level 
crossing. Tho deceased had done this, and was coming 
back ovor tho level crossing, when ho was struck by an 
ongiuo which went through tho station at tho rate of 
thirty miles an hour, and was so injured that he died two 
. days afterwards. Tho Company contended that the man 
had been guilty of contributory negligence, and it appeared 
that he had jumped down from the platform some yards 
abort of tho levol crossing in order to reacli it more 
quickly, and that, when in tho act of jumping, 
the signalman had called to him to stop as the en- 
gine was coming through. On 'tho other hand, tho 
engine did not reach him till ho hull rcuehod tho 
* 1 pvel crossing ; tho servants of the Company had sup- 
posed that the lights of the engine wore these of a stopping 
train which was then due, and had rung the station bell ; 
and tho engino of that train would have stopped short of 
tho point at which tho deceased was struck. The only 
thing, thoroforc, that could be called negligence on his 
part was liis neglect of a warning which had confessedly 
boon given when he was in tho act of jumping from tho 
latform, and which he might linvo been uuablo to obey, 
t will appear to most people that in these circumstances, 
and considering that tho deceased was only thirty- 
two, was earning 403*. a week, and left four children, 
the railway Company was not very hardly dealt with 
when ft jury gavo tho widow 900/. damages. A lovel 
crossing at a station is a different thing from a level 
crossing anywhere else. Iu the latter ease it is main- 
tained for the convenience of tho public; in the former 
ease it is maintained to save the pockets * of the 
Company. This accident and many similar accidents 
would be avoided if tho law compelled railway Companies 
to build a bridgo across tho lino at every station. No 
doubt at small stations passengers would often cross the 
line instead of using the bridge, but if they did they would 
‘do it at their own risk. Where there is no bridge, they 
mast' incur tho risk whether they will or not. In the 
present ease passengers by the down train had to crosB the 
lino to got their tickets, and to cross back again pos- 
sibly just in front of tho advancing train whon they hud 
got them. This the deceased seems to have allowed for ; 
what ho did not allow for, and what till tho last moment 
even the servants of the Company did not suppose that 
there waa any need for him to allow for, was the passage 
of a stray engine through tho station at tho rato of thirty 
miles on hoar. 4 

The remarkable point about the case is that tho verdict 
for 9©oi. was given in July 1879, «wkl that ever since that 
time the railway Company have been fighting the cose. A 
new trial was ordered in November 1879, and reversed in 
the following month by the Court of Appeal, on condition 
that the damages should bo reduced to 700J. This partial 


victory did not content tho Company. They appealed to 
the House of Lords, aud got a new trfel ordered. The 
facts were gone into by a fresh jury this week, with the 
result that the original verdict-r-with tho substitution of 
700I. for 900/. — was sustained. It is tolerably certain 
that many people will thiuk that one motive for thus con- 
testing every stage of the case was the expectebicw that 
tiio plaintiff would not have funds to go on with it. It 
appoars from a letter in yesterday’s Times that, bat ibr 
tho help of tho townspeople of Maidstone, this expec- 
tation, if entertained, would havo been justified. The 
widow 1ms only been enabled to obtain the second ve^diot 
in her favour by means of a local subscription. Tile 
Company, it is statod in this letter, threaten to appeal 
11 gainst tho second verdict, as they appealed against the 
liint, and to carry the case, if necessary, again to the 
House of Lords. In the case of Wsimaa v. Tho London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Hailway Company there has 
boon 11 similar apparont determination on tho paft of 
the defendant to wear the plaiutiff out by superior leugth 
of purse, lie had boon given 500J. as damages for injuries 
attributed to the negligence of the Company, and an order 
for a new trial, granted by the Divisional Court on the 
ground that tho damages seemed excessive, has been sot 
aside by the Court of Appeal. On Monday, the Company 
applied to the Court to stay execution pending an appeal 
to tho House of Lords. Tho Court refused the application, 
and in doing so the Master* of the Bolls made some 
observations which railway Companies would do well to 
lay to heart. Three courts, ho said, had found in effect 
that the plaintiff was entitled to damages and costs. That 
he was entitled to some damages the defendants them- 
selves admitted. The plaintiff was a poor man aud had been 
unable to employ counsel, and to stay execution would bo 
to deprive him of tho means of obtaining legal assistance 
iu tbo House of Lords. The application was unanimously 
refused by the three Judges 'of Appeal; bat, though exe- 
cution has not been stayed, tho Company can still go to 
tho House of Lords if they choose. 

In neither of those cases can the action of the Company 
do them any service in - the long run. They are very 
much at the mercy of juries whore compensation for 
accidents is concerned ; and it cannot bo wise for them to 
mukb juries feol that thoy are a kind of public enemy. 
Of course a jury may give a grossly unjust verdict, and 
then no one will blame a railway Company for asking for 
a new trial. The iiqprudcnce lies in pressing the applica- 
tion through one oonrt after another, on the chance that 
the ultimate decision may be iu their favour. It is this 
policy that tends to predispose juries against railway 
Companies ; and, iu proportion as they follow it out, 
damages will bo likely to become heavier. A railway Com- 
pany ought to Judge its solicitor's -advice in these matters 
entirely by its first result. If the new trial asked 
for is at once granted, and if tho second verdict is 
from tho Company’s point of view, a substantial improve- 
ment on tho first, then the advicolias been good. If tho 
new trial is nob at once grqpted, or if tho second verdict 
is not an improvement on the first, tho advice has been 
bad. In tho latter case it is the plain interest of the Com- 
pany to * follow it no further. The possible ohanoo of 
getting a verdict in their favour after all is not worth the 
risk of earning a reputation for a dogged determination to 
ruin tho plaintiff if thoy cannot defeat him. This is a 
reputation which the two cases wo have been considering 
are very well calculated to gain for the Companies con* 
corned, and it is certainly not one which, in the long run, 
they will find serve their turn with a jury. It is ps much 
in their own interest as in that of the ptiblio that we 
advise thorn not to go farther and fare worse. 


MR. STREET. 

I PEACEFUL and a prosperous epoch seemed to be commencing 
il lor tho pursuit of architecture in England. Last summer 
after an exciting contest, the Institute of Architects elected as its 
President — a virtually triennial office — one who woe by universal 
consent foremost in his art, but who had Conspicuously # his 
position as a decided partisan.*' - Mr. Street, however, was no r 
sooner installed in office than be took bf storm * both fiiehd and 
opponent, os both sides now vie in generously procl*nnit£, by the 
brood, impartial, ikr-sighted view be took of the reseonubilte of 
his office and the dignity of a profusion in which he sped bis . 
authority as peacemaker and eetbnfcer. Not seven "wem ago he 
made the annual public appearance which die Institute of 
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Architects .exacts . from its President,, in an address "equally 
admirable in matter ;>nd manner. Now the friends who seein to 
hare only just cotneli-mjo from burling Raises are preparing to 
gather round the grave which is to deservedly being dug for 
Street in Westminster Abbey/ 

The fifty-seven years ol a Mr. Streets life, apart from the 
reeord of his works, wore singularly uneventful — tho chief 
public incidents being his election as ft. A. in 1871, and as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1881. 
The pupil at first of a country architect of a respectable but 
now forgotten reputation, he passed into the oilicu of Gilbert 
Scott, whose assistant for some time ho was, and as such helped 
, hint in the great church of Hamburg, which was tho foundation 
of Scott's more extended fame. Tho date, some thirty- fivo years 
back, when Street sot up for himself was a fortunate one ter 
the man of genius who differentiated his title of architect with 
that of ecclesiologibt ; for just at that time the Cambridge 
Camden Society, under tho fresh title of tho Ecclesiologicul 
Society, and with London as its headquarters, braced itself 
un to more powerful exertions than such ns it was capable 
or while still hampered with academic complications ; and 
among its earliest recruits of that period Mr. Street was con- 
spicuous. An opportune introduction to Mr. Butler, then Vicar of 
Wantage, led to Bishop Wilberlorce placing in liis hands the theo- 
logical college at Cuddesdon, and naming him diocesan architect. 
For some years Mr. Street went steadily on mulling friends and 
winning fame in a special circle, till in 1855 lie acquired 11 more 
general reputation as an author who was a bio to produce a book 
which was at once instructive and entertaining, on a technical 
subject, in his It rich and Marhlc in Italy, reprinted many years 
alter with modifications. He maintained his lame as author by a 
subsequent volume on tho eccletiology of Spain, as well as by 
numerous articles in more thun one periodical. 

In the following year, 1856, he surprised, pleasantly or unplea- 
santly, the architectural world of Europe by appearing um tecond 
prizeman, with Messrs. Glutton and Burges as brat, in that com- 
petition tor Lille Outhedrul at which Franco was milking sure of 
coming out successful; and in the next year lie stood in the binno 
relation to Mr. Burges, then competing alone lbr tho Memorial 
Church ut Constantinople, of which the building ultimately full to 
himself. Ho was also a prizeman, though not high in the list, in 
that strangely jumbled competition for the Fublic Ullices, having 
produced a dcsigu probably superior in picluicsq lioness to any of 
tho others, although wo should imugiuc that official necessities 
had not been elaborately worked onji by its mil her. 

It would be impossiblo to follow any order of chronology in 
naming oven the moro conspicuous of Mr. Street's iuuuiucrablu 
works. Tho church with adjacent buildings which he built at 
Boyn Hill, by Maidenhead, for Piebemtury Orosley, wits for some 
time his magnum opus. In London he was the author of JSt. 
JaiueB’s, Garden Street, Westminster, built by the Miss Monks, 
of Mr. It. T. West's St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, ami of St. 
John's, Kounington. lie also designed the remarkable re redos in 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, of which the sculpture is due to .fames 
Redfern, prematurely cut off’ just us ho was becoming eminent. 
At Oxford he produced little besides the Church of St. Philip and 
St. James, nnd at Cambridge nothing at all. The church of St. 
Margaret, Liverpool, founded by Mr. llors f«lL embodies most ad- 
mirably the principle which should inspire th Architect of a town 
church. At Torquay, Mr. Street produced St. Betel’s Church ; and 
tho singularly picturesque and varied, hut eminently practical, 
church of St. Peter, Bournemouth, carried out by the zeal of Mr. 
Mdrden Bennett, probably owes its graceful peculiarities to tho 
incident of its being the gradual result of substitutions, first at one 
point and then ut anothor, in un“urlier, smaller, and inferior struc- 
ture, of which each portion successively disappeared. On tho 
other hand, All Saints, Clifton, was built from the ground with no 
embarrassing conditions, and it is very successful in the Bpacious- 
nesB given to it by the bold breadth of interior proportions. In 
St Saviour’s, Eastbourne, on n rather smaller scale, Mr. Street hus 
tried the experiment of a nave upsidally cut oil' ut the angles, and 
of a chancel with a six-sided apse, so that, as at Caudebec, the ex- 
treme point of the interior is an .angle. We should bo sorry to see 
the example widely followed, though it is an experiment which may 
well have been* once tried among so many churches. 

Of purely country churdhes which ho built, the most 
sumptuous is that which Lord Eldon has raised at Kingston, in 
Dorsetshire, exceeding any of the dozen so munificently raised 
by Sir Tatton Sykes m the East Riding. We do not attempt the 
barest catalogue of the country churches which Mr. SLreet re- 
stored. Of his scholastic buildings we can only point to those 
at Uppingham and Marlborough, and name tho pile which 
he provided for the Sisters of Mercy at East Griustead. His 
share in English cathedral restoration was Carlisle Cathedral ; the 
south transept of York, undertaken with great spirit by Dean 
Duncombe; and that which was, in fact, an original work of 
great magnitude, the new nave of Bristol Cathedral. He drew 
his inspiration from the choir, a very beautiful specimen of 
Middle Pointed, with some notable peculiarities ; but the judg- 
ment with which he followed, without servilely copying, their 
peonlkrUieaJ^ work much above the class of imitation. 

But his greatest, achievements as a cathedral builder were in 
Ireland. JjesSdct the emaller restorations of Kilkenny and 
Kildare Cathedrals, the rususcitation-^ui some features amount- 
ing to un original wchk — of the peculiarly beautiful and pecu- 
liarly fid-used Cathedral «pf Christchurch, Dublin, at the cost of 


Mr. Roe, is one good tiling among the many evil incidents of 
modern Irish history. Attached to tho Cathedral stands the 
Synod Hall of the Irish Churrli, which is also by Mr. Street. 

He has not loft so much behind him in Scotland. Among tho 
competitors in a limited competition so mo ton roam back for tho 
Cathedral of Edinburgh, so unexpectedly created under the will ol’ 
a rich and taciturn spinster, were Street, Burgos, and Scott. Had 
wo boon the judge on the occasion, wo should have placed thoso 
architects in that order of merit. Howovor, the popular verdict was 
strong for Scott, whose composition, as it is right to say, was much 
improved in the course of tho construction. The chapel nddod by 
Lord Crawford to bis house at Dunecht, so fatally notorious of 
late, was Street’s work. Abroad, besides the chuiv.k at Constan- 
tinople, and some smaller churches in Switzerland and at Genoa, 
he built the American Episcopal Church at Rome, in which he 
attuned to a stylo which is n compromise) between northern 
and southern Gothic, a mosaic treatment of the apse borrowed 
from basilican models. On his designs another church for tho 
English in Romo is being built, and he was in chnrgo of an 
American church in Faria. Wo have kept for special notice two 
works of late date. Within ft hideous and seemingly hopeless 
shell, the Guards’ (Chapel in Birdcage Walk — a sham Greek tomple 
of tho George IV. taste— Mr. Street, has built up a gorgeous basilica, 
harmonious in proportion, rich in fittings, correct in arrangements, 
whilo the only outside sign of the internal work is an apse. An 
eminent, member of the Reichstag was visiting this church some 
weeks ago, nnd on his ecclesiologiciil guide explaining to him that 
this was no “ ritualistic ’ proclamation, but a church which had 
been cast into its present form with the cordial co-operation of 
high dignitaries, military, ecclesiastical, and civil, answered,** Yous 
avez vaincii.” 

For once Mr. Street worked for himself. At Holmbury, in 
Surrey, on n*snur of LAith Hill overlooking from its lir woods 
the rolling Weald of Sussex, ho mude for himself a country 
house designed with 11 felicitous adaptation of later English 
medimviil forms, and near to it constructed 11 parish church, caro- 
tully studied ho uh to be at once simple nnd rich. The bell-cot and 
other features recall the style of the county. A wooden scrocn 
cutting otf an internal iiurthcx is well conceived, and the elevation 
given to the north chancel aisle by a crypt employed ns sacristy 
is original and practical. 

In all Mr. Slrect’s churches the individuality which proceeds 
from special thought is conspicuous, lie had very derided pre- 
ferences both of architectural stylo and ocoUwinlogicnl arrangement; 
but he made theeo his instruments, not his musters. In purti- 
| cular, the broad distinction between town and country church 
was nevermore emphatically marked than in his work. No one, 
either in joke or seriously, thought of hinting, in reference to 
anything that, boro his name, that it wiib really designed by 
“the gentleman in the office.” His allegiance, on the whole, 
ami particularly in his latter days, was loyal to English Gothic. 
He had passed, like ulhcj men, through that phase — fostered, in 
his case, by his successful literary advocacy- -of admiration for 
Italian Gothic, not as a graceful exotic, but as a desirable stylo 
for the soft climate ol* England, of which the root may ho found ill 
tlie writings of 'Thomas Hope, Willis, nnd Riiskin. Of this episode 
of his life tho church of St. James, Westminster, is the most con- 
spicuous example. But from it ho soon and completely emanci- 
pated himself. To the massive Early Erench, which exercised ho 
remarkable an iniluence on the. mind of Burges, ho never displayed 
any leanings. 

We have spoken fully and often of 1 ho series of events which 
led to the selection of Mr. Street ns architect of the Law Courts, 
nnd this is no time to iiurk back upon extinct controversies. These 
Courts are tho great work of 11 great man. Enough of them has 
been built to show how full of variety and beautiful detail they 
are. But, until the crest has been put upon the roof of that lofty 
central hall which is to he tho crown within and without of the 
present pile, appreciation of the building ub a whole is pro- 
mature. * E\en then Street's real conception will only appear in a 
truncated form. A tower of peculiar massiumoSN and gratnjhmr 
was a conspicuous element of his design, und, had it been built, it 
would luivo stood out as one of the capital features of the London 
landscape. But alitvr visum to Mr. Ayrton. 

It is only a short time ago tli it any one conversant with the 
artistic polities of the day would, if asked to name the architects 
who had in the course of the competitions, ollicial or unofliciu], 
which were at that time in higher favour than they have since 
become, taken the foremost position as competitors, if not as com- 
batants, have undoubtedly put in the front line Digby Wyatt, Scott, 
Edward Barry, Burges, Street, to name them in the order of their " 
departure. Now all of these are dead, Scott only just an old man, 
and the rest in middle ago. Every ono of the men, in fact, over 
whom anv real battle at that time raged has, with the exception 
of M r. Waterhouse, left the scene. The Time s attempted to 
sketch, with a keener eye to faults than merits, tho difference 
between the old and the new taste in architecture by pairing off 
Mr. Street with Mr. Deciuius Barton, who hud died a few days 
before aged eight) -one. The comparison might have been more 
telling if it had included 4 third architect, who died on the 
very day before Mr. Street, and who was, although a yoar older 
than Mr. Burton, rather the first of the new than the lost of the 
old school. More than forty years ago, when prominent men 
of the Gothic school who have since been famous and died were 
still unheard of, Aulhony Salvia seemed destined to lead the 
revived school of, mediaeval art. But he was rather torpid in 
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the important matter of ecclesiastical architecture, and bo, while 
making proof of bis mastery of caatellAted construction at the 
Tower, at Windsor, at Alnwick, and in bis own modern castle of 
Feckforton, as well as of -considerable 4a*te in country bouses, he 
practically became an outsider in the animated con diet of styles 
which baa filled up the intermediate years. 

There is sever an effect without some cause, and it is better to 
seek what explanation can be given for the remarkable shortness of 
life among conspicuous architects than idly to lament the losses. 
No doubt, as the phraso goes, it is the rmce which kills ; but there 
is something more than the mere speed to. account for the dangers 
.and the casualties of the architectural race. The nature of the 
broken country which has to be crossed tells Against safety as much 
as the mere Bpeed. Some men kill themselves by over-devotion to 
an art, And others by over-devotion to a profession. But it is the 
bard and peculiar late of an architect to be following both an 
art and a profession. * Ills education in composition matches 
with that of a pniuter in painting. H is education in construction 
matches with that of an engineer in engineering. Once he is in prac- 
tice, the thought needful to marry beauty with utility in his designs 
iis only the beginning of troubles. He has to settle his accounts 
with employers, who may bo stingy atid overreaching, exacting 
and capricious, ignorant and prejudiced,. vain and half-instructed, 
with contractors too often incompetent, dishonest, or insolvent, 
with workmen too stupid to iindernMnd and too obstinate to obey. 
Add to this the wear and tear of railways, the severities of weather, 
and it will be seen that the career of a successful architect is one 
which tells with unusual severity on the human frame. Yet there is 
<.no remedy which could be thought of which would not be worse 
than the disease To separate the professions of artistic and of 
constructive architect would be fro extend and to perpetuate a system 
which has already, in the hands of speculative builders, worked 
so much woeful mischief to the national taste. • 


CHRISTMAS ARTICLES. 

C HRISTMAS is pre-eminently the season of fictitious demand 
and redundant supply. The article of jollity is not really in 
the market to any great extent, but we are obliged, like tho poir 
little Marchioness, to make-believe very much ; otherwise trades- 
men, publishers, printers, butchers, newspaper proprietors, and all 
that class of people, would sutler severely irom tuo Iobs of their 
early illusions. They have been brought up to believe that the 
world about the end of December wants ad immense and woll- 
bc looted assortment of festive commodities, mid those they make it 
their business to supply. No doubt this illusion is good for trade, 
and these are nut times in which we would willingly chock tho 
circulation of the current medium, or deprive ono iloalor in tur- 
keys. or Christmas cards, or geniality of his cherished and profit- 
able beliefs. ChrisLmuB cards, indeed, we incline to regard ns a 
step in the right direction. It is familiar fb the studont of history 
that bad old institutions die slowly, and, as they pass away, pre- 
tend to survive in the shape of symbols and efiigies. Thus, in 
time past, it was customary to elluct a change of Ministry 
-by getting at tho kings adviser and cutting oil* his bend, 
or starving or torturing him to death. Now the Prime 
Minister is only burned, in Natal mid else whore, in elfigy. 
Tho early people of India were accustomed to sacrifice human 
victims ; ’ but they gradually satisfied themselves by tying 
men to the sacrificial posts, and then cutting them loose 
. again. The Chinese once buried money and objects oF price with 
their dead ; now they bury a valueless collection of bits of gilt 
paper, even slimmer than tho funereal gold of the early Italians. 
‘Christinas cards answer to the Chinese gilt paper. They are 
'-cheap substitutes for the more valuable Christmas-boxes of tho 
past. People who seucl them believe that they are fulfilling a 
pious duty, at the most moderate expense. People who receive a 
■gaudy print of a girl of twelve in very scanty clothes, or a repre- 
sentation of a bunch of roses in a blue and white bowl, also glow 
with the sacred lire of Inendaliip. “ Does my old friend re- 
member mo y ” we ask, like the man in Mr. Tennyson's poora, and 
Christmas proves that he does remember us. I Lis kind recollec- 
tion no longer takes the coarse shape of a turkey — a thing that 
to-day is find to-morrow has ceased to exist — but becomes im- 
perishable in the form of cheap art, in the guise of pasteboard 
and chromolithography. In this there is a great advance. When 
nil Christmas gilts have dwindled to tho paper money of the 
'Afiefetions, even that will slowly drop out ot use, and Christmas 
will have become, if not more gay, at least more economical. 

Christmas cufds, gifts which are no gifts, are only one feature 
•of odr fictitious revelry. Christmas books, books which are no 
books, are a more solid example of the shams of tho happy season. 
But many otherwise harmless persons support life by producing 
the letterpress and the illustrations of these tomes. By them, too, 
is the bookseller noutished. Nothing so good can be said about 
the Christmas leaders in the newspapers. These mournful strains 
bless neither him that writes, nor iiim that commands them to be 
written. As to him that reads, we do not beliere that such a 
student exists in tho nature of things/ The conductors of news- 
papers are ol‘ all people most the slaves of habit aad tradition. 
There is no anniversary so tiny, or so unregarded of the people, that 
newspapers do not publish articles thereon. It is impossible to 
aiippbse that any member of the intelligent public actually reads 
four times a year a column and a fourth of twaddle about Bank 
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Holiday* But the twaddle is always presented in the gravest 
manner. The University Boat-race, again, throws a gloom for 
months over the life of the serf who has to write "19 the air ” 
about tho Isthmian Games, the River Derby, the playing-fields at 
Eton, and the rest of it. The Twelfth of August, the First of 
September, the beginning of pheasant-shooing and of fox- 
hunting, the commencement of the London sooson, are all cele- 
brated in Annual prose hymns which might just as well bo “ taken 
as read.” The great British public scarcely knows a grouse from 
a partridge, and has never seen either on the wing, or a fox Any- 
where but at the Zoological Gardens. The great British public 
is no more concerned in tho entertainments of the season than in 
those which accompany the election of the threat Lama of Thibet. 
Probably the loader- writer himself only knows of them through 
the dim glass of society novels and society newspapers. Yet all 
these and a dozen other exhausted, uninteresting, annually- 
recurring topics are commented upon with admirable gravity. 
The Tartars who churn their written prayers round and round m 
a little' mill are wiser in their generation than the newspapers. 
They do not fatigue unlistening ears with articulate iteration, and 
a kind of mute leader-mill for grinding the articles on anniversaries 
might wisely bo introduced, with the telephone and the machine 
that turns out telegraphic tape, into newspaper offices. 

Christmas is, of all occasions for writing, the moat utterly ex- 
hausted. The subject is treated yearly in perhaps three hundred 
English prints, 'and it is wholly and hopelessly threshed out. 
There arc, to tbo best of our knowledge, but three ways of getting 
through a Christmas article — unless, indeed, the scribe says no 
more about Christmas in his paper tliftn Montaigne does about 
“ coaches” in his essay with that heading. The first and oldest 
and safest way is the gonial descriptive. The first paragraph deals 
with frost, snow, and holly ; the next with happy families making 
idiots of themselves about the Yi|le log ; the third with the 
condition of the poor who have no Yule log, and' whose con- 
dition t.be reader is expected to remember in a generous and 
churitable style. There is no harm in this kind of article, except 
that any sonsiblc man, woman, or child would scarcely hold tho ideas 
to be worth thinking which the exhausted author is constrained 
actually to print. In some quarters this sort of literary fare is 
flavoured with emotional piotism. We road of “ cradles ” and of 
the “ storms which hush themselves around a manger.” But this 
suspicious kind of sentiment has never beeii very common, aud is 
less flagrant than it was some four or five yoars ago. The second 
sort of Christmas article is tho cynical one. The first, paragraph 
deals with rain, fog, slush, and Christmas bills. The second 
regrets the convention which unites those natural enemies, brothers, 
sisters, and cousins, around tho hearth ; tho third deplores 
the British conception of a holiday, and describes the rueful 
crowds that trample without an object or an aim up and down 
the block and cheerless streets. About this cynical sort of article 
the writer may perhaps say, as Mr. Swinburne's Mary Stuart does 
about her imprudent letter : — 

I did not ill to write it, for Ciod knows 

Jt was no small ease to my lu;art. 

But there is no oilier good thing to be said about the cynical 
Christmas article. The third sort of Christmas article iA harm- 
less, but tedious ; it is the archaeological, anthropological, folk- 
lore kind of composition. Christmas is a survival of tne feast of 
tho winter solution. J lore you introduce Balder, Persephone, the 
fire through which cuttle pass to Moloch, the evergreens hung up 
in churches and houses, the mystic origin of plum-pudding, the 
natural history of mistletoe, tho esoteric virtues and hidden past 
of snap-drngon, the cattle talking in the stall, And all the other 
lore of Brand's Popular Aniiquitiq and Hone's Every Day Book. 
Tho worst of this kind of lore is that every one knows all about it 
already, except the correspondents of Notes and Queries, so re- 
markable for the extent and variety at once of their curiosity and 
their ignorance. Beyond these three ways of writing a Christmas 
article, we doubt if the ingenuity of man has discovered another, 
unless it be the Boswellian or absurdly problematic. Every one 
remembers how Boswell, rather than hold his tongue, would ask 
Jobuson ridiculous questions, such as 41 What would you do, sir, it 
you wore shut up with a baby in a tower P ” Now there is a way of 
getting through a Christmas article in this fashion. You ask 
yourself where all sorts of luckless Christians may chance to be 
on December 25, and further interrogate your consciousness as to 
how they keep Christmas in difficulties. Thus the fancy may 
explore Christmas on nn iceberg, Christmas in ;the Bank of Eng- 
land, Christmas in n Boycotted house, Christmas in a Nile boat, 
Christmas in An Indian gold-mine, Christinas in a lighthouse, 
Christmas in a lion’s deu (like that of the boy wbo was left 
all Christmas in the snakes’ house of a Zoological Garden, and 
i4 doth now au idiot go”), aud other queer Chnstmaies that will 
occur to the tortured imagination. 

It cannot be expected that these literary articles of Christ- 
mas will be very admirable as compositions. If a man has 
to do mx every year, for as many journals, his fancy's wings 
will weary, and he will not only bore hie reader {if he 
has ever one reader), but will be conscious that he Is boring 
him. The only remedy is the seemingly 'impossible one of 
saying nothing about Christmas at att. Thera Is nothing to he 
said rtout it. Apart from its refirioas aspect, of which there is 
naturally nothing to be eaid in this pins*, Christmas is a festival 
of children and the poor; s melancholy snnlvertary, our seal 
jour dm morte, for folk who are neither Very young very • 
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callous. Let us treat Christmas ns, according 1 to Jacques Sade.tr, 
the Australians treat their god Haab, and make it impious to say 
anything on the subject at all. In town Christmas is only a big, 
prolonged, miserable Rank Holiday. In the country things are 
not so bad; but the less we say about them, and the loss wo 
rake up our consciousness on the subject of this, as of other 
anniversaries, the better for ourselvos. Our modern incontinence 
of printed words on all topics is particularly deplorable at Christ- 
mas-time. Nobody wants lay sermons on the subject, and the 
supply would be too great for oven a large demand. 


. ✓ THE JEANNETTE. 

rnnE news of tbe loss of Mr. Gordon Bennett's Arctic ex- 
JL ploring vessel Jeannette , and of the preservation of at least 
the greater part of the crew, adds a very interesting detail to the 
bistory of Arctic exploration, and comes somowhnt appropriately 
at the time whon efforts are being made in England to send 
assistance to an Arctic explorer of our own. That tlio Jeannette is 
none other than Sir Allen Young's famous yacht, the Pandora ; that 
she was bought and fitted out on the yw mare per terras principle 
by the enterprising proprietor of the New York Herald , in order to 
match and, if possimo, excel tbe glories of the Livingstono search 
expedition ; and that she disappeared from human ken about two 
years ago, may be presumed to bn facts known to mo>t people 
who take the least interest in geography, and especially in tho 
quest for almost the last of the earth’s yet u neon que rod secrets. 
The nature of the course, however, which the Jeannette took, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from her failure in that 
course, are matters not quite so generally accessible to the ordinary 
reader. A glance at the map will show that through the con- 
tinents of tho Old and New World there are three entrances, 
and three only, to the region of the North Polar Seas. The widest, 
the nearest to Europe, and latterly the most generally tried, is the 
broad gap between Greenland and Norway, in the midst of the 
south of which lies Iceland, with the solitary speck of Jan 
Mayen and tho archipelago of Spitsbergen further north. The 
next is the passage on the western side of Greenland, which 1 ms 
been tho most thoroughly explored of all, mid which has as yet 
brought explorers nearest to the Tale ; though, alter many cen- 
turies of comparatively unsuccessful voyaging to tho east of 
Spitzbergen, the discovery of Franz Joseph Lund by the Austrian 
explorers sorno years ago made this latter approach once more tho 
favourite. The Jeannette did not try either of these approaches. 
Mr. Gordon Bennett has, until tho late telegrams, been convinced 
that his ship was u sailing over the Pole”; and it would appa- 
rently have given him particular pleasure that, this feat should be 
achieved by tho only route possible to a ship without touching at, 
or at lenst passing by, territories which arc not parts of the 
United States of America. Accordingly, tho Jeannette started 
from San Francisco and tried the route of Behring's Straits. No 
ono possessing tho slightest geogiapliical knowledge is unaware 
that this route has drawbacks from which tho others nio 
freo. No such equatorial current of importance passes northward 
through Behring's Straits as that which runs through the gap 
eastward of Greenland ; and, whereas the passage north of 
Baffin's Bay is hemmed in 1 >y an almost continuous series 
of islands of great sizo, tho sea north of Behrings Straits 
is apparently for the most purl open. Accordingly, while 
teri'a incognita has advanced on the othur routes far beyond the 
eightieth parallel, almost everything beyond Latitude 75 0 
is, in the district immediately north of Fas tern* Siberia, a blank. 
Among the few exceptions to this rule are, just beyond tho Strairs 
and to the west of them, W range! Land and Kellet Land ; while 
farther west tho Liakhov, or Now Siberia, Islands, well known 
for their deposit of fossil ivory, have long been marked on tho 
map. Further westward, still on the return towards Europe, tho 
far-iutting promontory of Cape iSevero strotches out from the main- 
land ; and the voyager round it comes before long to Nova Zembla, 
if he is bound towards the haunts of men, and to Franz Joseph 
Land if he journeys towards the Polo. No man has yet made 
that latter journey in this direction, though, by hugging the land, 
the Vega achieved the North-Fast passage in the opposite sense. 
The Jeannette evidently intended to try tho other way, though tho 
experience both of explorers and whalers left very little ho'pos of 
lier being able to achieve it. 

She seems, however, to have made a gallant effort to carry out 
her orders, and to have in every sense done credit to the care and 
expense laid out on her equipment. On the 3rd of September, 
in 1879, she was seen by a whaler steoring for Wrangel Land, 
past Herald Island, a small islet nearer Behring’s Straits. From 
what is known, it would appear that she then kept to the north of 
Wrattgol Land, instead of going through I^ong Strait, and boldly 
plunged into the Arctic Ocean. If so, her progress was soon 
•topped. Wrangel Land is in Longitude 180° andLatitude 71 0 ; in 
Latitude 77° and Longitude 157° (and the degrees of longitude are 
of the shortest hi that part of the world) the ship was caught and 
crushed. It is noteworthy that, though nearly two years had 
passed since she was seen by the whaler, not more than three or 
four bundled' miles at tbe outside oan well have been traversed. 
Allowing fee two winter halts, the progress actually made must 
have been very email ; indeed, in the summer of the present year 
none can have been made at all, as the ice must only have been in 
froeeMofbreahtagftp (a process fatal to the Jeannette) by the end of 


June. The spot in which the ship was abandoned was imme- 
diately to the north and a little to the e;vst of tho Liakhov 
Islands, and tho craw took to tlioir boats. It was not quite 
clear from tho first telegrams whether they journeyed over tbe 
ice in the usual b mt- sledge fashion, and took to tho boats 
themselves fifty miles from tho Lena, or whether thoy were able 
to float ut once, uud separated when at that distance from the 
great river of Eastern {Siberia. The former seems to have been the 
case. Two out of the thiee boats struck the outermost cape of the 
delta which guards tin* Lena's mouth, nud from thence mado their 
way to tt village where tho barbarous people seem to have used 
them kindly. Tho third boat is not reported ; but ns at the date 
of arrival, in the middle of .September, the water should have been 
tolerably open, th^re is ground for hoping that it nmy turn 
, up at some other point of tho Siberian coast. This coast, lined 
with the curious region of the Tundra , where all tho migratory 
birds of nil the world make their nosis in the brief summer, is not 
exactly thickly inhabited, but it is nowhere utterly desolate at that 
time. Unfortunately nows travels but slowly in these out of the 
way regions, nud though the boats touched laud ill tho middle of 
September, the news of their 211 rival has only just reached St. 
Petersburg. Everything that can be done hits been done by the 
Russian authorities ; but it is of course impossible to send any 
expedition to look after tho mMng boat in tho depth of winter. 
Tho condition of the rescued sailors, moreover, is not encouraging 
as to the probable fate of others who might have to go through a 
third winter of hardship. Still, the major part of the crew have 
been recovered, and the exact, achievements of the vessel itself have 
been made known. That they were not greater will not surprise 
those who are acquainted with the results of the Behring’s 
Straits route. Everything in Aictic exploration (leaving the 
mere hypothesis of n central open sea out of the question) depends 
on mukiug a deep plunge 011 shipboard into tho guarded region 
before it is necessary to tuko to sledges or bouts. More than two 
y ears’ travelling, it is now seen, had not carried tho Jeannette much 
within half a dozen degrees of latitude of tho 11 furthrats *’ achieved 
by way of Franz Joseph Laud and Smith Sound. It is true that the 
condition of those strange regions varies astonishingly from year 
to y oar. But the results of centuries of adventure rid Behring's 
Straits have been unbunn. There can ba no doubt since tho 
voyngo of tho Vega lhat the coast of Siberia can be traversed by 
ships, it inay be with good luck, in a single season ; but the lesults 
of stretching north waul have inner been encouraging, and are now 
less encouraging than ever. 

Tho rescue of the wow of the Jeannette ought to lend new 
energy to those among us who are endeavouring to have succour 
sent to Mr. L.igh Smith. Had matters gone well with tho 
American vessel, she and tho Eira might have met before 

‘now in Frau/ Joseph Laud, and tho latter might have 

brought happier news of In r than lms now been received. 

Such a meeting is impns-ibh: now that tho timbers of the 

Jeannette me scattered hundreds ol miles to tho eastward on ico 
untrodden before aud not likely soon to bo trodden again. But 
tho Jjira and lmr owner remain unaccounted 'for, and in a position 
much more perilous than was tlut of Lieutenant Do Lung and his 
crow. The latter had a larger and stouter ship, were much 
nearer, if not tj civilization, at least to countries where tlioro is a 
population permanent, if sparse, mid were definitely provisioned 
fur a long stay in the wiJdrrmvs. it is known that Mr. Leigh 
Smith had no provisions which will outlast next su muer, and 
that ho there lore cannot stand the perilous chance of a possible 
opening of tho ico next August or September. Tho fuller account 
of the nows brought by the Norwegian Captain Jsiiaksen, who saw 
him lust, shows that in all probaluiit y tho Eira leached very high 
latitudes hi&t summer. In tho middle of Anguat the seu was open 
fur north of Nova Zembla, ami, wh.it is more, wits miming freely 
from tho northward. He is theivtoic likely to have been tempted, 
much farther north than in au ordinary season, and to bo 
subjected to a new temptation in case of the repetition of un 
open season this your. A ht ,, uuier sent at the proper 
time in the late spring might thus not impossibly enable 
him to achieve a brilliant voyage, mid may in all pro- 
bability bo tho only me.ois of tuviiig him and his crow from 
the. risk and hardship of a boat-sledgo journey across the ico; 
while in tho case of his being exposed to that risk, depots on the 
northern coast of Nova Zembla would bo almost necessary to secure 
a chance of safety. For it cannot bo too much remembered that 
Mr. Leigh Smith intended no prolonged exploration on this 
occasion. Had he done so, it would lie superfluous to fool any 
anxiety about him for another year at least. His plans did not 
extend beyond a foray into tho Polar regions, such as ho had mado 
before with success and with profit to geography. The very 
circumstances, therefore, which to a well-equipped expedition 
would lmvu been a stroke of the highest luck— the freedom 
from ice of the Barents Soa, and its tempting coudilion for 
navigation in the late summer — are likely to have been an 
occasion of evil in his case. His own experience, too, shows 
that such a relief expedition as is suggested need neither 
be extremely costly nor organized on uuy very elaborate 
scale. A well-equipped stoamur might certainly hope to make 
Eira Ilarbour as well ns all likely places of call further 
south in a trip of a few months,, and to leave at these 
places the necessary depots. For this is another advantage of 
the Franz Joseph Land route that, whether it bo or not more 
likely than another to lead to tho Pole, it is certainly that one 
which is, as a rule, open furthest in an ordinary year, while it 
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is also the nearest to the ordinary bases of exploration and 
relief. It cannot seriously be contended that succour sup- 
plied in Buoh a case is an encouragement to rash en- 
terprise; for the enterprise is not of a kind to he under- 
taken, except by An infinitesimal number of people. The experi- 
ence and the success which Mr. Leigh Smith has had in Arctic 
travelling relieve him altogether from the charge of rash intrusion 
into a region where he had no business. When the Uuited States 
are rejoicing at the rescue, as yet partial only, of the crew of the 
Jeannette , it is certainly not too much to ask that England should 
take some means to guard against a possible disaster in the cuso of 
the Ewa. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 

T HE Marquess of Harrington, in his recent speech to tlio 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, pronounced the rumours 
which have lately been telegraphed to the Timvs by its Corre- 
spondent at Calcutta as to the intentions of the Government of 
India in connexion with the next Budget to bo not only “ pro- 
mature and unauthorized ” but “ extremely inaccurate.” Notwith- 
standing this intimation, there is quite enough in Lord Harrington’s 
remarks and in the probabilities of the case to show that, how- 
ever inaccurate tho rumours in question may be in regard to 
particular details, they are by no means destitute of foundation 
us respects tho leading fact alleged — namely, that the entire 
nholitioi) of the duties on cotton goods and the imposition of 
further, direct taxation aro at the present moment under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. Lord Harrington's refe- 
rence to the anomalies which have been produced by tho partial 
remission of tho cotton duties, and to the still further anomalies 
which would bo produced by ui.y other partial remission, and the 
emphatic approval with which lie quotes ttiuurgumnnt* advanced by 
Sir John Strachey three years Ago in support of his pet project of 
entirely abolishing, not only the cotton duties, but the whole of 
the Indian Customs duties, make it tolerably plain that, although 
tho advent of the late Finance Minister’s fiscal millennium, when 
“ the ports of India will be thrown open freely to the commerce 
of the world,” and when the 44 convictions of a lifetime ” will he 
realized, may have to be postponed for a few years longer, it will 
not be tho fault of tho present Secretary of State if the duties on 
cotton goods shall continue to find a place in future Indian 
Budgets ; and, if the cotton duties are to go, it will be dillicult to 
avoid resorting to further direct taxation. 

In the financial year 1S75-76, when tho first attack was made 
upon tke cotton duties, the revenue derived from these duties 
amounted to 850,0 col. Whut now remains does not probably 
exceed 500,000/. The loss of this latter sum would of course 
be inconvenient ; but if tho cotton duties only were concerned, 
it might be possible to dispense with it without resorting to 
any other kind of taxation, trusting to the normal increase in the 
productiveness of other existing sources of revenue. The opium 
revenue for the current tinoneial yenr has been estimated at a 
figure considerably below the actual revenue of any one of the 
last three years, and, if the estimate should be exceed cd us much 
os may not unreasonably be expected, the diilerence would more 
than moke up lor tho loss caused by the abolition of the cotton 
duties. But it is not probable that the abolition of tho duties 
on cotton goods will be resolved on without a careful review of 
the other duties included in the Indian Customs tariff. Lord 
Harrington spouka ottlio protective character oi the cotton duties; 
but this description is only applicable to a comparatively small 
proportion of the existing duties, inasmuch as the Indian mills do 
not, at present at all events, compute with the manufactures of 
Lancashire in respect of the finer descriptions of cotton 
goods. The greater portion of tho cotton duties which still 
remain are probably less protective than some of the duties 
levied upon other articles of import. At present, moreover, 
upwards of half a million of revenue is drawn from an ex- 
port duty upon rice. Owing to the fact that India has to a 
great extent the command ol a the markets of the world us regards 
this staple, this particular export duty is not really open to objec- 
tions ol a practical kind ; but it will nevertheless bo an unomaly if 
an export duty upon one of the chief products of the country is 
retained, while a great part of the import duties is abolished. It 
is probable, therefore, that tho abolition of tho duties upon cotton 
goods will bo accompaniod by the removal of other CustoniB 
duties. 

Again, it would be difficult to justify any considerable reduction 
of the Indian import duties unless that reduction were accom- 
panied by a revision of the system of direct taxation at present 
in force. If the import duties are abolished or are largely 
reduced, unloss an .Income-tax be imposed, the wealthier classes, 
European and native, will practically cease to contribute to the 
general taxation ol' the country. It may further be conceded that 
it is wrong in principle that there should be any direct Imperial 
taxation of which a tax upon the incomos of the rich does not 
form a part. Four j’ears ago direct taxation for Imperial purposes 
was re-introduced into India in the shape of a tax upon trades 
throughout the country and a rate upon the agricultural classes in 
the Bengal Presidency, with the avowed object of providing an 
insurance against famine. In the first year In which these taxes 
were in lbrde, the revenue yielded by them was entirely absorbed in 
the ckfuges of the Afghan war and the heavy loss ty exchange. Two 


years afterwards provision was made for the exemption of the poorer 
trader*, and a Bill was introduced for imposing on the official And 
professional classes a tax analogous to the tax on trades* hut was 
subsequently withdrawn. It would be difficult to devise a system of 
direct taxatiou more uneven and apparently unfair than the system 
at present in force in India. While the agriculturists in the pro- 
vinces forming the Bengal Presidency contribute 700,0001/. a year 
to the so-called Famine Insurance Fund, the agriculturists in 
Madras and Bombay pay nothing to that fund. Tho traders 
throughout the country whose profits are assessed at 50/. a year 
are taxed, but the officials and professional men and tho owners of 
realized property are exempt. These anomalies do not pass un- 
observed 111 ludia, and they are certainly suck as to demand a 
very careful revision of the present system of direct taxation^ if < 
taxation of that description is to be maintained ; but the wisdst 
course undoubtedly would be to remove all direct taxation from the* 
Iniliflii Budget, so far os regards Imperial as distinguished from 
local taxation, and to maintain the Customs revenue un diminished,, 
removing the anomalies which have been caused by the partial 
exemptions alreudy sanctioned, either by withdrawing those 
exemptions or by imposing upon cotton goodB all round a some- 
what lower rate of duty than tkAt now charged upon the higher 
classes of goods. This is the course which would be adopted by 
any body of sensible men looking ouly to the peace, prosperity, 
and content, of the people of India, and uninfluenced by personal 
crotchets or by the exigencies of political life in England. Unless- 
something of this kind can be done — and it is perhaps hopeless to 
expect that it will be done — there will probably be no alternative 
but to reimpose the Income-tax, notwithstanding its unpopulnrity 
und tho very serious objections which attach to it from a political 
point, of view. 

The political objections to an Income-tax as a source of Indian 
revenue have all along been strongly felt by the great majority of 
Indian officials, as well as by such men os Mr. James Wilson, Mr. 
Laing, and Mr. Massey, who have gone out from this country to 
administer tho Indian finances. Mr. Wilson, who waB the first to- 
impose the tax, was emphatic in his declarations that the Income- 
tax w as only imposed lor a particular exigency which demanded 
additional resources. Free-trader as he was, tho last thing he 
would have thought of would have been to impose sucb a tax for 
the purpose of getting rid of the duties on cotton goods. Hie 
immediate successors, Mr. Laing and Mr. Massey, were equally 
clear in their condemnation of the tax. Mr. Laing told the Select 
Committee ot the House of Commons in 1872 that the Income- 
tax had caused 44 ten times more discontent in India than all the 
local taxes put together.” Mr. Massey told tho same Committee 
that his objections to an Income-tax were bo strong that 41 nothing 
would iuduce him to hold office in India os tho Financial 
Minister il the condition imposed upon him by tho Secretary of 
State was the maintenance of an Income-tax as an ordi- 
nary source of revenue”; and, unpopular as the tax ia 
at all times, we rnny be certain that its unpopularity will bo 
greatly enhanced on tho present occasion by the circumstances 
under which it will bo imposed. Tho Income-tax will now come, 
not ns a war tax, nor as a famine tax, nor as a tax which has been, 
imposed lor a time in order to defray the charges entailed by 
some other exceptional calamity, but as an obnoxious tax, 
abandoned several years ago alter very careful consideration, and 
now reimposed to meet a deficiency caused by tho relinquishment 
of a long-established branch of taxation which nobody in Iudia 
feels, and which no one in that country wishes to get rid of. It 
will hcncclor tli be regarded by the people of India as a burden 
laid upon them by the political exigencies of successive English 
Governments which feared to incur the risk of an adverse vote 
from the manutacturers of Lancashire. 

And here it must not be forgotten that the considerations 
which rendered the imposition of direct taxation for Imperial 
purposes in tho time of Mr. Wilson and his successors a measure 
of very questionable expediency have acquired far greater ioroe 
in recent years, from tho fact that since that time a vast system 
of local taxation, much of it direct, and some of it precisely 
similar to the Imperial taxation now in force, lias been spread over 
the country. Nor should it be overlooked that the present critical 
juncture in home ailairs is hardly a good time to select for 
carrying out in our Indian dependency measures which are certain 
to provoke widespread discontent. Lord Canning’s remark that,. 

44 danger lor d'auger, he would rather risk governing India with 
an army of 40,000 Europeans than he would risk having to impose 
unpopular .taxution,” is hardly less applicable to the India of the 
preseu t day than il was to the India of 1861. These are facts 
which no prudent statosman can aflosd to ignore. It may well ba 
doubted whether tboy do not greatly outweigh the possible gain, 
in an economic point of view, of removing the very moderate re- 
strictions which at present a fleet the trade of India. The Tifnetf 
Correspondent in bis latest telegram refers to official reporta 
recently made by the Boards of Revenue of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces on the working of the Licence-tax on traders,, 
which show 41 how distasteful it has been to thp people, and with 
how much oppression it has been enforced.” 1 Similar objection* 
would .probably be made in India with regard 'to any direct tax?, 
but those objections are greatly increased when the tax takes the- 
form of an Income-tax. partly owing to the inquisitorial nature of 
the impost, and pertly because, as an engine of oppression and extor- 
tion, it is far more powerful thana Licsnoq-tax; dor the, practical 
operation of au Inoome-taxin India cannot be measured hf itfjegal 
incidence. For every thousand persons who ate legally liable to 
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. tha tax, it is within the mark to assert that another thousand have 
to pay something to escape being assessed to it. 

Lord Sartington'at the beginning of his speech adverted to what 
he described as ** tbe somewhat Utopian hope ” which is sometimes 
expressed, that the affairs of India may be Kept altogether outside 
the pale of party politics ; and he went^on to observe that questions 
•of great and imperial importance, such as questions of foreign 
•relations, of peace, war, or annexation, whether they afloat India 
•or any other dependency, must always be treated os political ques- 
tions! at the same time expressing the opinion that in Indian 
questions of internal administration, focal or other, party poli- 
tics should, as far as possible, bo kept aloof. The ouly objec- 
tion which we have to offer to these remarks is that thoy tend 
to draw ' attention away from the fact that, in tbo particular 
matter with which Lord Harrington was dealing, tbe operation of 
our political system bos led two successive Governments in England 
to commit themselves to a measure which seems likely to cause very 
serious ombarrassraent in our Indian administration, and which we 
may be certain neither of thoso Governments would have adopted 
if they had felt themselves free to deal with tbe question on its 
merits. Nobody can justly complain of the operation of party 
" politics because a Government enjoins a particular policy which 
it believes to be demanded by tbe interests of the Empire or of 
one of its dependencies, however much we may dislike or distrust 
the policy, it haB never been alleged that the policy of either of 
the two great parties in tbe State in relation to Afghanistan was 
dictated by party considerations. The Liberals, as a body, held, 
■and still hold, that the policy of non-interferonco with Afghanistan 
was the policy most conducive to the interests of India, as well as 
to thoso of England. The Conservatives maintain that that policy, 
right up to a certain period, has, owing to the progress of events, 
•ceased to be a safe policy. In both cases tho leaders of the re- 
apective parties have acted upon thoir respective views of the 
merits of the caso. The only way in which our system of party 
government has influenced the decision of this question has been 
by replacing in office a set of men holding one view of tho ques- 
tion by a set of men bolding the opposite view. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Indian questions of internal administration might bo 
similarly influenced by tho views entertained by successive Go- 
vernments in England, just as they are constantly influenced by 
changes in the personnel of the Government in India. The com- 
plaint which is made by those who hold that on the question of 
the cotton duties party politics have operated injuriously to India 
is that in this matter the decision has been based, not upon what 
the Government in oiliue believed to be the merits of the question, 
hut upon the probable effect of that decision in securing to, or 
alienating from, the Government a certain number of members of 
the House of Commons. 


A RENAISSANCE OF COMPLETE LETTER-WRITING. 

44 /COMPLETE Letter- writers/’ says a Complete Letter-writer 
whose work is boforo us, “ are often suspected of being 
worse than useless,” for reasons which lie proceeds to give. Tbe 
•chief of these are the 44 ridiculous style ” and the “ obsolete 
epithets” used. Our Complete Letter-writer accordingly resolves 
never to be ridiculous, and not to use any obsolete epithets. The 
oresult of this, it seems, will be that 44 tho present prejudice 
against Letter- writers will disappear.” Tho opistoler in question, 
it will be obvious, does not think Hmall beer of himself. It is 
rather curious to And that ho is a very composito epistolor. 
Externally he looks os if he were one ; but tho toll-tale evidonco 
■of head-lines and type reveals tho fact that he is a conglomerate, 
•consisting of “Beeton’s Complete Letter-writer for Ladies/’ 
41 Boston's Complete Lottor-writer for Gentlemen,” and, in quite 
different type, a section of love-letters, which repeats much of the 
■contents of the earlier parts, but makes amends by an appendix of 
proverbs, quotations, and so forth, for use by lovers in conversa- 
tion and correspondence. As not unfrequently happens, the parts 
•of the mixture sometimes rather 44 swear ” at each other. Thus 
the author of the pretaoo accepts bluntly the fact that 
everybody wants to save time and trouble, and therefore prof- 
fers his epistolary common form as an assistance in this attempt. 
On the other hand, the author of the introduction doplores the 
decay of letter-writing and the neglect of tbe art in schools, and 
oeems to hold himself up as a guide to would-be Mine, de Suvignds 
■and Oowpers. This latter person, however, is not quite such a 
master of English or of logic as perhaps he should be. For in- 
stance, he says that 41 in olden days correspondence cost money, 
and a letter was a letter in those ‘ franking * days.” Possibly the 
Letteivwriter does not know what a frank waB ; but, if ho does, it 
is certainly odd that he should clench his assertion that corre- 
spondence formerly cost money by showing that it frequently cost 
nothing at alL However, these are only th<r fringes of the book ; 
the stmtanoe Of it is to be found elsewhere. 

Not the least plearing part of the volume is the table of con- 
tents, which reaky displays considerable forethought und much 
imaginat ion on the part of the compiler. Thus, under “ Invita- 
tions,” wa have 44 An Invitation to an Acquaintance from the 
Seaside/’ with acceptance and refusal all complete ; 41 An In- 
vitation to Spend tne Winter in Town/* ditto, ditto ; An 
.invitation' to a /Lady to meet a Friend from Abroad”; 44 A 
to a Lady of Former Intimacy, with an Invita- 
tkm * 5 44 An Invitation to a Lady under Painful Circum- 


stances”; and all these lmve each its affirmative and negative 
answer— a considerate abundance, which suggests that the intel- 
lectual apparatus of the letter-writer * client must bo or hi/puthrsi 
of n very remarkable order. 44 1 can do it in oxen, sir, but 1 can't 
do it in sheep,” was the reply of a small boy once to a hard- 
hearted instructor who, out of mere malice and pure caprice, had 
changed tho terms of a Rule of Three sum. Sdo is it with the 
Letter-writer's clients. Although they have been painfully taught 
how to do it in oxen — that is, how to accept or refuse invitations 
to ladies under painful circumstances — it is necessary to go over 
the ground again with them when they have got to accept or 
refuse an invitation from a lady who asks them to come and see 
her when they have just returned from abroad. Tho section ol‘ 
44 Commissions ” is fortunately short, though we do not see why 
the Letter-writer should have given any oucourugement to the 
lcvjing of that worst of taxes. Then wo have 44 Letters to aud 
from School” in great numbers. 44 From a Schoolmistress com- 
plaining of ono of her Pupils ” ; 44 From a Lady to her Laughter 
respecting a Schoolmistress’* Complaint 44 Answer to the above 
Penitently.” Here the evil-mmdei reader grows languidly 
excited, in hopes that the set will ho completed (as it 
clearly ought to bo) by 44 Answer to Iho above Iiiiponitently,” 
which might be amusing. But tho Letter-writer is false to his 
trust, and lets his opportunity slip. A whole batch of applica- 
tions for and from cooks and housemaids requires no particular 
comment, and then comes what is always tho solid of these feasts, 
44 Correspondence with a View to Matrimony.” Hero the imagi- 
nation of the model writer and his knowledge of tho changing 
scenes of life is racked to tho utmost. 44 To a Gentleman, Almost 
a Stranger, who has Proposed ” ; 44 To an Admirer whom a Lady 
has seen cm Several Occasions ” ; 44 Writing to a Lover on Christ- 
mas Eve”; 44 From a Maidservant mwwenng a Cool Letter from 
her Lover ” ; 44 Answer to a Missionary’s Proposal Affirmatively ” ; 
44 Answer to a Missionary’s Proposal Negatively.” The only wonder 
is that this exploration of the various relations of human beings 
ever comes to an end. One thinks of an anecdote which is drawn 
from no very recondite source, but which is less generally known in 
England than in Franco. Linder the Bourbon Restoration, when 
everybody was sentimental, it became the fashion to imitate Andrd 
Chenier’s elegies. An enraptured public welcomed and wept over 
44 La jouno malado,” 44 La suiur malado,” 44 La jeune tille malado/’ 
44 La more mouraiite/* &c. At laBt. an exasperated critic offered a 
prize for an elegy, to be entitled “ L’oncle u la inode do Bretagne 
en pleiuo convalescence/’ which is said to liavo stopped the 
torrent. When wo come to the maidservant answering a cool 
letter from her lover, and tbo negative reply to a missionary, wo 
feel that the Complete Letter- writer would net have blenched at 
tho French critics test. lie would write you without the least 
difficulty n 44 Letter to a Scotch Fourth Cousin twice removed 
in a Fair Way towards Recovery,” or a 44 Conditional Proposal 
from a Veterinary Surgeon who bus good Reason to expect an 
i Outbreak of Pleuropneumonia in tho Neighbourhood.” 

Tho 44 Gentleman's Letter- writer,” which follows naturally, 
gives the counterparts of these communications, with some slight 
differences; and tho 14 Lover’s Letter-writer” at the end adds 
several choice specimens. The almost scholastic refinement of 
the Letter-writer * imagination is indeed shown to greatest ad- 
vantage here, lie not only gives fonuH of proposal, acceptance, and 
refusal in vast variety, but graduate* them carefully in tone. “ From 
a Lady in reply, Unfavourable ” ; 44 From a Lady in reply, Moro 
Favourable”; 4 * From a Lady in reply, Favourable”; “From 
a Gentleman to his Fiancee, Complaining of her Not Writing” ; 
4 * Another, More Severe”; ami so forth. But, as the most 
particular case is not too minute for him, hj the vaguest 
I does not elude his grasp. 44 From a Gentleman to hi* Ft/ nice n 
(General Subjects),” must bo admitted to be an almost au- 
dacious attempt at proceptorship. Perhaps the table of contents 
is not tho least attractive part of the book. The actual corre- 
spondence — except a really interesting ni?d dramatic narrative of a 
visit to tile Highlands, the adaptability of which to general use is 
rather questionable, unless it is to be done on the well-known 
unl(/u8 system of Torn Brown, by prelixing a short introduction 
and ending with O grnun humnnam — is rather heavy reading. 
Wlion tho Letter-writer says 44 We have no need to insist on correct 
grammar,” ho should have substituted for 44 need” 44 right.” 
Throughout the lotters 44 will ” and 44 shall ” change places ; and 
once, at least, 44 to your mother and I ” makes its appearance. 
Nor are we quite certain that the 44 ridiculous style” of the books 
which this complete epistolor is to supersede was wisely mentioned. 
Here is an easy form of invitation from one lady to auother: — 
44 Letters, you know, contain at the best only mere morsels of 
news, compared with the substantial fare which a good long chat 
affords, and besides, they entail upon one tho labour of selecting 
and arranging what we fancy (in our conceit) are the host bits of 
our eecreLs, and this duty I inn most selfishly wishful to avoid.” 
Again, 44 My brother has lixed on your neighbourhood because 
bo thinks it is the prettiest ho has yot seen, and his taste, I 
have reason for saying, is exquisite in topography.” Alas ! 
that a Complete letter-writer should not know that topography 
moans the description, and not the selection, of places. A re- 
ference a little further on to * 4 these* troublesome English verbs 
which used to puzzle me so much ” may perhaps explain the 44 1 
will feel much pleased ’’ which occurs in the same letter. Un- 
fortunately tho guide seems to be a blind one in more points of 
gram in at than one, as this third-person note will show. 44 Mrs. 
Nelson begs to thank for her letter, and if sue can con- 
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veniently call to-morrow Mrs. Nelson will be at home. 1 ’ We 
should have thought that this common, but most illiterate, blunder 
(the use of the conjunction instead of a full stop and a fresh 
sentence) was one Of the very things which a Complete Letter* 
writer ought to teach its renders to avoid. Nor is the Letter- 
writer's ingenuity in the invention of reasons less remarkable than 
his ingenuity in the discovery ol‘ situations requiring a model letter. 
44 1 leu,” says a young woman in search of a situation, 44 in con - 
sequence of the presmee of an obnaiious person in an adjoining 
dojKtrttncnt” It is to be leaved that in re-il life a reflection in- 
volving an insult to the Royal Marino Light Infantry would pro- 
bably follow tlio reading of this remarkable allegation. Something 
similar might also suggest itself when one of tho young ladies 
who have been accused of llirtations explains that 44 the 
person had just returned from the West Coast of Africa, 
where he saw John. 1 ' It is really wrong to suggest to young 
ladies means of escape of this unblushing character. The un- 
fortunate prevalence of slang in the.^e latter days gives a very odd 
look to the abrupt request, 44 Dear sir, you will oblige me lly in- 
structing your agent to call and look at the condition of my upper 
rooms, with a view to putting them in a state of thorough repair ” ; 
though this, it must lie admitted, is not the Lotter-w liter’s fault. 
But what, we should like to know, would any judicious father do 
~ who received from his son a complaint about his treatment in 
school in these words: — 44 I feel bound, therefore, to write to you 
on the subject, that you may require the principal to act up to the 
representations made to you when 1 was left here ” ? It is to be 
hoped that that father would require tho principal to act in a very 
decided fashion. Only two more out of n thousand oddities can 
we find room for. mil the Letter- writer tell those of his kind in 
whose cano it is not too late where they can iind a young lady who, 
in reply to a proposal, will, tiuthfully of course, express a hope 
that her future husband will 44 reprove her faults gently if she 
errs” Y And will he tell us how he reconciles it to his conscience 
to give this form of concluding a business letter in French : — 
44 Avec l’espoir d’etre favorise/* de vos ordres, nous restons, 
messieurs, vous tout devoues ” Y 

It must have struck many people that the Complete Letter- 
writer of these days is slow to comprelierd the vast lield open to 
him. Why does he stick to mere correspondence/ which, as he 
hiiUBelf frankly confesses, is a thing of the past P Nobody, it is 
true, writes letters, but everybody writes books of travel, novels, 
minor poemr* articles in newspapers. The common form of these 
things cai\ be given at least u& easily as that of a 44 Letter to a Lady 
in Rainful Circumstances, '* or the refusal of a missionary’s offers of 
partnership in tho attempt to convert Okoj umbo and make .Ta-Ja 
a savoury professor. In tho travel and novel business there is 
much room for ingenuity ; but the other two open a still wider 
door to a persou of our "Letter-writer’s imagination. 4< Ode on a 
young man who has thrown himself from a Calais steamer after 
vainly attempting to persuade two newly-married ladies to elope 
with him, and with whom the sea nymphs fall in love”; 41 Obituary 
leader on the death of the fourth best authority in England on 
grey shirtings,” and other things of the kind, admit of remarkably 
easy reduction to common form. The only fear is that the exist- 
ing practitioners might combine to waylay tho betrayer of their 
mysteries and make hitu immortal. However, our present author 
is welcome to the suggestion on the condition that he clears his 
mind of confusion between “ will ” and 44 shall.” Knnse and style 
are too much to expect; but grammar in the days of School 
Boards might surely be forthcoming. 


ABERDEEN SHIRK LAIRDS. 

I T seems to be the very fatality of tilings which has forced the 
Aberdeenshire lairdB into an unenviable publicity in Bpito of 
themselves. They find themselves set in the forefront of the 
struggle which is to bo carried ou against the disebntented Scottish 
tenant-farmers, and the speeches in which their order is occa- 
sionally denounced are vigorous specimens of scathing invective, 
tor, although the majority of tenant orators preserve a certain 
measure in the exposition of their trials and their grievances, there 
are fervid gentlemen whose impassioned indignation deties the con- 
trol of the chair, and outstrips the sympathies of their fellows. It 
might be supposed that the unfortunate Aberdeenshire proprietors 
bad been sinners beyond the rest of their privileged caste ; that 
long-smouldering animosities had been at lust fanned into lit* me ; 
or, at all events, that those sturdy North-country agriculturists did 
their farming under conditions specially adverse. Asa matter of 

S ot, anybody who kno^p anything of the subject must be aware 
at circumstances are precisely the reverse. The Aberdeen- 
shire proprietors have always borne n high character for libe- 
rality and intelligent enterprise; and the proof is to bu found 
in the extraordinary rise of rental that has taken place iu 
the course of a couple of generations. Nor were their farms 
forced up to fancy rack-rents by un insensate land-hunger such 
A* lias been the curse of Ireland. There has been keen and 
open competition among shrewd men who lived and thrived 
on their deliberate bargains ; while tho cordial volutions be- 
tween the lairds and their dependents were notorious. What- 
ever his faults may be, the North-country man is no sycophant. 

, It was the custom of the country to have festive gatherings 
ief the tenantry to celebrate an accession, a wedding, or the 
»hirth of an heir; when the kindliest speeches were vociferously 


cheered by men who, like their fathers and grandfathers, had 
often been born on the estate. Nor can any^exeeptional pressure 
of unfavourable circumstances explain the present agitation. On 
the contrary, Aberdeenshire has been saved from the worst stress 
of American competition by its stock-raising, as Ayrshire has been 
saved by its dairy-farming, though the importations of Trans- 
atlantic meat and cattle are beginning to make themselves seriously 
felt ; and oats, barley, and bere have been grown, almost to the 
exclusion of the more speculative wheat. So, without entering 
into the actual merits of vexed questions, we are l«*d to assume 
that there may be truth in what the lairds aver — that they have 
been unfortunate in having among their tenant neighbours certain 
unruly and ambitious Bpirits with a natural turn for agiftfr^ 
tiou. And the assumption seems to be confirmed by the un- 
doubted fact that some of the gentlemen who figure most 
conspicuously on the local platforms have no personal giounda of 
complaint. They are comparatively rich ; they pay their rents 
punctually ; and they would be the last men in the world to admit 
that t heir lairds had got the better of them in a carefully considered 
bargain. It may seem uncharitable to deny their claim to be the 
disinterested champions of their less lucky neighbours ; but it is cer- 
tain that they have their immediate reward iu increased popularity 
and notoriety. Be that as it may, the lairds have to lace a future 
which is far from reassuring to men who as a rule have been at least 
living up to tiieir easy means, and whoso incomes had of late been 
agreeably elastic. It is hard to say how lar a Government that 
has passed the Irish Land Act and created the Irish Land Courts 
may be disposed to gp in the way of land legislation iu deference 
to their zealous supporters in the Scotch counties. But in any 
case, by the inevitable revision of contracts there must Boon be a. 
general reduction of rents, and undoubtedly there will be increasing 
difficulty in finding solvent tenants. The lairds will have to re- 
trench, and retrenchment, which is never pleasant, is especially 
difficult to a landed proprietor. The very prosperity which tiie Aber- 
deenshire men have enjoyed, and the enterprise which has been 
their pride, will turn against them. They have built handsomo 
mansions with ranges of spacious stabling ; they have laid out miles 
of approaches through their home farms and private grounds; 
they have indulged their (esthetic tastes in ornamental flower and 
landscape gardening. They have kept up the Northern traditions 
of hospitality, have filled their houses with guests through the 
summer, and overcrowded them in the shooting season. In winter,, 
as in the spring, mahy of them have gone up to town, and they 
have all got into the habit of travelling. Their children have been, 
expensively educated, with expectations which it will be almost 
impossible to gratify. Then they have been saddled as a matter of 
business with liabilities which have become onerous to discharge,, 
and it hue been said on apparently good authority that three-fourths 
of their properties nre heavily burdened. The dowager draws a 
jointure from tho estate, estimated on the expanding rental of thirty 
years ago. The younger brothers and sisters of the laird were 
portioned on a similar scale of calculation. And the law courts 
a Horded even to heirs of entail facilities of borrowing of which 
they freely availed themselves. It was an excellent investment to 
raise money on heritable security at rates varying from 3J to 4! per 
cent., for which the tenant who borrowed at second hand willingly 
consented to pay 5 per cent. Now, in many instances, it is to be 
feared that that apparently judicious outlay represents something 
like a dead loss. The current interest on tho heritable bond is a 
constant claim, while the tenant is clamouring for a relief from, 
his engagements which must probably iu any case be conceded 
when the farm is relet. 

Though establishments will bo reduced and expenditure re- 
stricted, though possibly some old families may have to removo 
and throw their hereditary acres on a falling laud market, it 
cannot be said that tho lairds are paying the penalty of their im- 
prudence or suffering for the sins of extravagant forefathers. The 
Aberdeenshire landowners havo always been a shrewd, spirited, 
and careful race of men, and the present generation are simply 
the victims of untoward circumstances. The change in the 
aspect of the county in the course of the last sixty years has 
been as great as that in the gentry’s manner of living. Sixty 
years ago the old habits of conviviality still lingered, and the 
profuse hospitality was almost os rude as the 4 arming. The land- 
lord lived among his own people and with his nearest neighbours, 
seldom travelling beyond the county town. If the highways 
traversed by the mails were kept in excellent repair, the side 
roads were execrable ; so communications even on horseback were 
precarious at tho best, and in winter became almost impracticable* 
The inconvenient old-fashioned mansions were often packed with 
jovial parties, who, although sitting down to dinner tolerably 
early, wore apt to keep up their potations to the small hours. Wo 
believe that the old race of Aberdeenshire lairds never had such a 
character for conviviality as their hard-headed brethren in Angus; 
nevertheless each family event was held let be an excuse for hard 
drinking, and the carousing never was deeper than at the mirthful 
ceremony of a funeral. Keeping up the credit of the well- 
stocked cellar was the chief item of expenditure; otherwise enter- 
taining cost comparatively little. The bills of the wine merchant 
and grocer were paid in bard cosh, though sometimes dairy and 
farm produce was bartered for tho tea and coflee} but the beef 
and mutton and poultry were supplied from tho property* The 
tenants paid a portion of their rents in “ kain ” fowls and in car- 
riages— 44 carriages ” meaning the carting of coal, wine-casks, &c. 
The daughters of old families, when they had Settled into confirmed 
spinsterhood, witliirewinto the small country towns; and nothing 
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shows more the cheapness of living in those limes than the 
ludicrously smiill incomes on which those ladies contrived to make 
a respectableapp^arauce. In fact, there was littlo coin in circulation ; 
no one cared to part with money who could keep it, and 
those who grew rich grew rich by saving. The landlords 
were few indeed who dreamed of making advances for improve- 
ments to tenants ; the land was generally divided into small 
holdings; the farmers and crofters wore poorly housed, and the 
farming was most primitive. The country, to a stranger, seemed 
bleak; hut it bad capabilities that wero scarcely suspected by 
residents. Some of the larger landowners, Who were familiar with 
the South, began to set an example of enterprise ; and their under- 
takings proved so remunerative that they speedily fouud iuiitutoin. 
The holds wero cleared of stones, while dykes or walls of the 
loose granite refuse wero formed everywhere. The arable land 
encroached on the heuthor and poat musses ; the thickets of fur/e 
and broom wore grubbed; aud coveys of grouse gave way to the 
partridges. Ducks and snipe began to disappear likewise as 
agriculturists awakened to the advantages of draining, The plant- 
ing of brood stretches of fir wood proceeded apace ; and the lnirds, 
following the advico of Dumbiedykes iu The Heart of Midlothian, 
wore sticking in trees that would be growing while they wom 
sleeping, iu land that could hardly repay cultivation. The shelter 
afforded by the rising plantations was invaluable in districts which 
were flat more often than hilly, aud which were swept by nipping 
winds from the North Polo. 

The result of these various operations was that the county 
attracted tenants with considerable capital, who continued the 
work which the lairds had commenced. A welcome was given to 
these substantial men, and many crofts came to he ubsnrbcd 
in a single large farm. The straw-thatched cottages or lints 
gave place to commodious - steadings, and it became worth 
while to improve tho quality of the cattle when they could 
be boused in woll-venliluted buildings and turned out in well- 
drained 41 grass parks/' in place of being seut to graze in rush- 
grown swamps, (jruss fields and flourishing herds of cattle arc 
more independent of climate than even the hardy crops of oats and 
barley. Already the cattle trade lmd Assumed considerable im- 
portance whon first tho improved cargo-steamers, and next the in- 
troduction of railways, brought Aberdeen into quick communica- 
tion with the South. Meanwhile, education had kept pace with 
agriculture ; tho parish school teaching laid been immensely im- 
prov'd, and many a future farmer received an excellent training at 
the twin Universities in the city of Aberdeen, ihit although the 
tenants throve, they continued to live frugally; aud though their 
rents wero rising, they did well and saved money, in spite of occa- 
sional spells of bad seasons, Folongas they suilcicd hut slightly from 
foreign competition. They had security of tenure in the nineteen 
years’ leases ; nor did they object to strict regulations as to rota- 
tion of cropping, since these regulations were based on the custom 
of the country. In tho last lifted! years or so all that has 
been changed. Every one knows that a succession of mere or 
less disastrous sea sous has coincided with lulling prices in cnttle 
as well as in grain. Many of tho best farms wore undoubtedly 
too highly rented to stand tho severe strain. Men made losses 
instead of gains, and begun to exhaust their reserves of capital. 
Tho local banks, which had given free facilities for borrowing, 
changed their policy and called in their advances after the 
fatal collapse of the Oity of Glasgow Hank. Many persons, 
moreover, are said to liu\o been dealing recklessly with the 
artificial manure Companies, fco now the laird is often in tho 
dilemma of either giving a defaulter indefinite time and releasing 
him from rent iu the meanwhile, or of forcing him into the 
Insolvent Court and having another farm thrown upon his 
embarrassed hands. To do them justice, and even by the 
admissions made at tho meetings of the farmers, the lairds have in 
most cases consulted at once their feelings and their true interests, 
and have seldom dealt hardly with deserving men. Hut the losses 
of the tenants, which they already have to share, must fall upon 
them later still more heavily ; and they must look to cutting then- 
coats according to tho shrunken cloth, even though tho new 
garment may pinch them permanently. 


DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

T HE late lamentable death of a workman at Hatfield who was 
killed by coming in contact with an electric light lead has 
again disturbed the public mind, und 1ms indeed produced a state 
of feeling which may easily bo excited into a panic by the oppo- 
nents of electric lighting. It is by no means our desire to under- 
late the dangers which exist, and which have been publicly 
demonstrated by more than one death, aud by several fires which 
were by singular good fortune of only small importance. Indeed, 
to underestimate these risks would be to defeat the object we have 
in view, which is to point out how all danger is to be guarded 
against, and the importance of making all lighting and other 
systems in which large currents of high electro-motive force are 
conveyed in or near buildings perfectly Bale. There has been some 
talk of getting legislative interference in the matter. We think that 
as yet this is hardly necessary ; but, unless electric engineers take 
the utmost pains, and ubo every means for the protection of life and 
property which science can suggest, popular opinion will most cer- 
tainly prefer even the inconvenience oi putting such matters under 
official control to allowing the existence of perils which are the more 


dreaded because of thoir l mg to most people mysterious and 
incomprehensible. What these perils are we will endeavour 
shortly to point out, and briefly and generally to explain. First, 
as to fire. If two leads are used, so that there is a complete 
metallic circuit, if tlieso como in contact the resistance ot the 
whole system is reduced. This causes tho actual current passing 
to be increased, and with it the heat produced in the whole 
s\ stem, most of which appears at the place of highest resistance — 
that is to say, at tho point of contact ; und this heat is often so 
great as to make the leads or wires hot enough to set lire to any 
woodwork or other inflammable substance which they may be 
near. This risk is not so great when only one lead is used, and 
tho earth is employed ns part of tho circuit, it being very unlikoly 
tlmt the load will come in contact with the earth. As to danger 
to life, tho eflect of a continuous regular current, passing through 
the human body is very slight, being confined to an irritation of 
tho skin at the points of contact with the conductors, and 
certain effects on the nervous system (which vary with 
the direction of the current), which elfectB are only well 
marked after tho current has been passing for some time. 
At tho moments, however, of making contact ami breaking 
contact, if tho current bo of considerable electro-motive force, a 

shock ” is felt : if tho current bo rapidly interrupted, or rapidly 
and suddenly varied in strength, these shocks are repeated, and 
then the muscles are paralysed for the time, and considerable dis- 
tui bunco of the nervous system, accompanied by puin, is set up. 
These effects are ninro strongly produced when tho current is 
rapidly reversed — a familiar example being the eflect produced by 
the shock of a small induction-coil, wheu, us is well known, tho 
arms tingle and ache, and it is impossible to leave go of tho 
haud'es until the action of the instrument is stopped. The sumo 
effects are also produced by the common alternating current 
magneto-electric lkachines sold by medical instrument makers, 
which are loo often bought nnd used without medical advice by 
persons who have heard of the good results of treating certain* 
diseases by electricity, and who proceed, in the confidence of 
ignorance, to apply to their own case a system of treatment which 
ii is no exaggeration to say is only useful in about ono out of live 
hundred cases. 

In the dynamo machines U3ed for electric lighting and the elec- 
tric transmission of energy, currents of high electro* motive force arts 
usually generated, and the machines are of two types— alternating 
current machines and direct current machines. Those of the former 
type are even theoretically highly dangerous to life if there be any 
chance of the shock being received by a human being, nnd two 
accidents are well known to have occurred from their use. In one 
case a seaman was killed on board of tho lfuss inn Imperial yacht 
Livadia by taking hold of a masthead light, worked on the 
Jablochkoir system, und bringing his hands in contact with the 
terminals ; and in the other case a musician was killed at an 
English provincial theatre by laying bold of the leads conveying 
the current. Danger to life is not the only objection to this class 
of electric generator. If the leads from such a machine pass dose 
to telegraph wiles, the eflect of induction is so gf-eat as to disturb 
tho action of delicate forms of telegraph instruments, audio render 
telephones on such wires practically useless; aud we fail to 
see any advantage in this type of machine widt h counterbalances 
tiieso delects. 'The direct current machines have not, until the 
accident al Hatfield, been found to be dangerous to life, although 
some severe cases of Fullering have arisen from their use, because 
in all so-called direct current machines tho current, oven if it bo 
not interrupted, is a varying uno. Tho variations are too rapid 
to uflect the lights, and, for practical purposes, tho current may bo 
considered to be constant. Yet these variations are sufficient to 
give a severe shook, which, as wo now see, may under certain 
conditions cause death. Tho general vftguo popular ideas ou tho 
subject aro quite uufounded in fuct, and are duo probably to a 
certain bustard poetic stylo adopted by certain popular writers, 
who love to talk of bumau genius chaining lightning to its car and 
forcing tho thunderbolt of Jove to light a theatre. The terrible 
and erratic effects of lightning nro due, it must ho remembered, to 
something which mon of scionco choose to call electro-motive 
force — a thing about which they know nothing, except that 
it is a measurable quantity, of which there is a definite 
unit, nnd the eflect a of which are understood within reason- 
able limits; and that to produce lightning effects, even on a 
small scale, as by a largo induction coil, an electro-motive force of 
millions of units — which ure called volts — is required, whilst the 
moBt. powerful dynamo machine in use produces an electro-motive 
force measurable by hundreds of units only. Within such limits, 
or even up to many thousands of voltB, we know thut there is no 
danger of electricity breaking loose, ami wo know our conditions 
of suiely. Those conditions aro thi^ wherever leads are above 
ground, they must be covered with some insulating material. When- 
ever one lead and an earth return are used, the lead should bo out 
of roach, say ten feet from tho ground; and wherever two 
leads Are used, they should be at least ten feet apart. If 
these distances wero maintained and the leads securely fastened, 
there would neither bo danger of their coming in contact, 
nor of any human being boing included in the circuit by acci- 
dent. To produce danger it would bo necessary for the insulating 
material to be destroyed, and for the two leads, or the one lead and 
the earth, to have come so close together that it would be possible 
to touch both at the same moment The danger really is 
analogous to that of being burnt by touching the main steam- 
pipe of a factory engine, a danger which is guarded against by 
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covering such pipes with felt or other bad conductors of heat, 
and placing thorn where the workmen are not likely to come up 
against them by nccident. The danger still remains of accident 
to those whose duty it is to attend to the lamps. To overcome 
this every lamp should be fitted with an arrangement for “ short 
circuiting,” and this should always be used by the attendants 
before touching the lamp. No locomotive fireman would dream 
of cleaning out his smoke-box unless he had assured himself that 
the steam blast of the engine was cut ofT, and so no attendant on 
electric lamps ooght to touch a lamp unless either the current is 
stopped or the lamp short-circuited. 

The precautions which wo suggest aro so easy to carry out, and 
are based upon such well-known principles, that wo can only 
marvel that they are not universally adopted already. Unfor- 
tunately electricity is difficult as a study scientifically, whilst 
sufficient practical acquaintance with its phenomena for commer- 
cial purposes is easily acquired ; and the result is that, though we 
have some mor+- able and thoughtful electricians amongst our 
electric engineers, we have too many who are typical “ Practical 
Men,” who are not only ignorant of science, but regard scientific 
knowledge ns not only useless, but actually harmful. 

It is to be hoped that sufficient sound information may be put 
forward in a simple and popular form to prevent the advauco of 
most valuable inventions from being checked by the not unnatural 
fear excited from time to time by terrible accidents, which aro 
really due, not so much to any exceptional dangor attending the 
use of large electric currents, as to the ignorance or carelessness of 
thoso who are responsible for the placing and erecting of lighting 
and other electric systems. 

We can only hope, in conclusion, that tho late lamentable acci- 
dent may influence electric engineers ami their foremen, and lead 
them to consider safety as well as efficiency in making and carry- 
ing out their plans. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

T HE Adelphi of Terence is perhaps the best of the four Latin 
comedies which form the Westminster cycle. It. was the 
last play written by Terenco before he embarked on that mys- 
terious voyage to Greece, of which tho only thing certainly known 
is that he never returned from it, and it was brought out at the 
funeral games of yEmilius Paulus, tho conqueror of Macedonia, in 
the year 160 n.c,, when the Hvvyra whs produced for tho second 
time. Tho latter play was a failure, as it bad been when first 
acted at the Megalesian games some years before ; but the Adelphi 
at once gained popular favour, and is now very generally regarded 
as Terence’s masterpiece. In the seven years or so which sepa- 
rated the composition of the Adelphi from the day when Terence, 
An obscure alien, read the Andria to the veteran dramatist 
OrcciliuB, the poet bad lonrned much of tho art of dramatic con- 
struction; and, as an acting play, his last comedy is vastly 
superior to his first. It is true that* the Adelphi is not so 
rich aa the Andria in thoso happy sayings which have since become 
proverbial ; but the plot is more abiy worked out, and the action 
proceeds far moro briskly in the later of the two plays. 

Tho plot was taken from the Greek not only of Meander, but of 
Diphilus and others, and we find from the prologue that the 
enemies of Terence, who pursued him throughout his career, had 
accused him of borrowing from tho Coimnorimtcs of Plautus, 
Terenco rebuts this accusation by showing that ho has only had re- 
course to the plays of Diphilus, from which Plautus also had taken 
bis plot; and no calls upon the audience to judgo : — 

Furtumne factum cxitfiinctia nil locum * 

ItepraiBum, qui pnetoritus negligimtia cst ? 

The central characters of the play are, of course, the brothers from 
whom it derives its title, and the main interest of the plot arises 
from the contrast between tho rough manners and harsh character 
•of the rustic Deinoa and tho gentle easy disposition of tlm town- 
bred Micio. The two sons of Demca, one of whom has been 
adopted and brought up by Micio, while the other has remained 
under the oontrol of his stern and thrifty father, present no such 
contrast. Tho only difference between them is that, while 
^Eschinus con pursue his rather dissipated courses without check, 
And is indeed encouragod to make a confidant of his indulgent 
uncle, Utesipbon is driven by fear of his father’s anger to con- 
ceal his irregularities. Ileuce complications arise. Gtosiphon 
is in love with a slave girl; sKschinus, to help his brother, 
carries her off by violence from her owner, and, sure of 
bis uncle's easy forgiveness, allows it to be supposed that he 
is himself her lover, iffia comes to the ears of Sostrula, a 
poor widow, to whose daughtor /Eschinus has engaged him- 
self. She naturally supposes that -'Eschinus, who cannot ex- 
plain matters for fear of betraying his brother, baa deserted her 
daughter, and she seeks the aid of her kinsman Hegio. Hegio, 
meeting Domes, who has already beard of tho abduction of the 
slave girl, tells him of this new evil-doing on the part of 
•Eschinus, and thus gives him fresh ground of complaint against 
tbs foolish indulgence of hiB brother. Meanwhile, Micio has been 
informed of the whole affair, and at once sets to work to make 
everything end happily. Demea, whose suspicions ore aroused by 
the prolonged absence of Ctesiphon from 'home, is cleverly be- 
fooled by urn slave Syrus ; and, by the time that he returns from 
a wild-goose chase alt over Athens, everything is Arranged. After 


a stormy interview with bis brother, Demea is persuaded, sorely 
against his will, to join in the general rejoicing. w 
Here tho play might well have ended. Up to this point all is 
excellent ; the action never stops for a moment, and every line of 
the dialogue tells. Demea has now been sufficiently punished for 
his excessive severity and stinginess towards his son; and Micio, 
who, though he is easy-going and over-indulgent, has done no- 
thing to make him either hateful or ridiculous, retains the full 
sympathy of the audience. The poet, too, has shown great command 
both of humour and of pathos. The opposite characteristics of the 
two brothers are broifght out with the greatest art in their conver- 
sations ; and it is finely indicated that Micio, in spite of hiB gentle- 
ness and amiability, is really the stronger character of the two. 
There is both wit and humour in the scenes between Demea and 
Syrus. Tho passage in which tho slave draws out the old man on 
his method of education, and on the excellent results brought 
about by it in the case of Otesiphon, iB full of delicate irony. The 
fun of the scene where Syrus sends Demea to seek his brother at 
tho other end of Athens is of a more obvious kind, but equally 
good in its way, and it is intensified by tho keen delight which 
Syrus takes in his trickery. Sostrat&s discovery, os 6he supposes, 
of the treachery of yEschinuB is full of pathos ; hut tho situation is 
treated with restraint, and the pathon is never overwrought. The 
scene, too, between Micio and yKschinus — where the uncle, after 
amusing himself for a time with his nephews embarrassment, tells 
him to bring his bride home— contains sentiment of the best and 
truest kind. But there is a great falling otf in the fifth aot. 
Demea, finding that his surly temper and thrifty habits baVe 
gained him nothing but the hatred of his family, suddenly turns 
round, and outdoes even Micio in amiability and reckless gener- 
osity. Terence himself seems puzzled how to account for this 
sudden change. Jt is evidently duo to selfish considerations, and 
not to any real conviction, as is apparent from the lines which end 
Demon's soliloquy at tho beginning of the act : — 

Ego quoque a liiuia me amari vt mngni pondi postulo ; 
fei id fit damlo utque obsequundo, lion posteriorly f'eraui. 

Still it is not quito clear whother he iH laughing in his sleeve all 
the timo. Ilia chief acts of generosity are done at his brother's 
expense ; and his general amiability is so extravagant that Terence 
can scarcely have intended Demea himself lu be unconscious of his 
own absurdity. This view of tho case is confirmed by his answer 
to Micio 's astonished inquiry : — 

Micro. Quid istur? qtiroron turn repents mores muluvit tuos ? 

Quod prolubiuni ? Quip inline Niiliitu c*t lurgitus ? Dkmka. Dicam tibi*. 
Et id ustoiidiTCLU, quod te isti lacilcm ct fvhtivum putaut, 

Id non fieri ex vera vilu nequu ndco ex wquu et hono, 

JSed ex mwciiLfimio, indulgence et Jurgiendo, Micio. 

Nunc* ndco si ob earn rein vobis men vita iiivisu, Jvirhihe, CBt, 

Mi.ssu faeio : cilunditc, cmite, incite quod vobis lubet. 

The moral pointed by these linos is good enough, though do- 
cidedJy at variance with tho rest of the play. But, if Terence 
meant this to bo tho lesson conveyed, why did he not make it 
clearer H .Perhaps ho did not wish to give Demea too decidod a 
victory over Micio. But he had already mado Micio utterly 
ridiculous by marrying him, against his will, to the elderly widow 
JSostrata ; and this imports into the play another olement of incon- 
gruity. Micio wit!) all his good nature is no fool, as is provod by 
tho way in which ho gets the better of Demea in all their dis- 
putes, and it is quite inconsistent with his character to marry just 
to plea so his brother and nephew. If Terence wished to show 
that there are limits beyond which good nature is mere folly, be 
might easily havo done so without sacrificing the most pleasing 
character in the play. Demos's conversion to the ways of mild- 
ness might havo been mado less doubtful than it is, and the widow 
might then have been married to him instead of to Micio, The 
moral would have been equally good, and the play would not have 
boon spoiled by an unsatisfactory ending. As it is, the feeling of 
every reader, and still more of every spectator of the play, must be 
that expressed by Diderot — 11 Aprils avoir etd pour Micion centre 
Demon, on fiuil sans savoir pour qui l’ou est.” 

Tho acting of tho play was particularly good. Mr. Bain, who was 
the Davus last year, remained to take tie part of Syrus. It would 
perhaps be unfair to the other actors to say that he carried off the 
chief honours, for the part of the slave is always the most attrac- 
tive in Latin comedy, and the one which offers the greatest op- 
ortunities to the actor. Mr. Bain certainly made tho most of 
is chances. Tho celebrated drunkon scene was well, and on the 
wholo naturally, acted, though it was not perhaps quito free from 
exaggeration. Indistinctness of utterance, too, though it may bo 
suited to the circumstances of the case, is not desirable when the 
language spoken is unfamiliar to a largo portion of the Audience. 
However, the scene certainly pleased the spectators ; and the last 
speech of Syrus, when the infuriated Demea breaks from him and 
forces his way into the house, was spoken and acted with excellent 
effect. The words— 

Edcpol commissatorem baud sane oonunodum, 

Prrcsertim (Jtesiphoni — 

could scarcely have been better given. In the amusing scenes 
between Syrus and Demea, Mr. Bain was well supported by Mr. 
Dnlo, who gave a vigorous, yet not too vigorous, rendering of the 
irascible old man. Mr. Water field, as Micio, acted a difficult and 
rather thankless part extremely well. The long tediqu* speech 
with which the play opens reminds one of the ridicule tlpf^waby 
Aristophanes upon the very similar prologues of 1 To 

deliver it in each a manner as to rende* it attractive to ah Audience 
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would severely try the powers of a practised mator. Mr. Water- 
field got through the task vory creditably, and his acting in the 
aoene with jEschinus, to which we have already referred, was 
very good indeed. We mast not omit to mention the Soetrata of 
Mr. Sampson. The part is a small one, but the effect of the 
only pathetic scene in the play depends upon the way in which it 
is acted, and Mr. Sampson ahowed both power and self-restraint. 
Hie make-up and assumption of a woman's voice were excellent. 

The Prologue, which is written as usual in Iambic metre, poa- 
eessed more than ordinary interest on account of the touching 
reference which it contained to the death of Dean Stanley, and the 
graceful welcome addressed to his successor. We quote the 
lines in memory of Dean Stanley, for they are worthy of their 
subject:— 

Hoc tempore unam prater omnes nanism 
Deposcit annus : illc quod disccaserit 
Nostro Decanua union* Collegio, 

Cunetls mnandufi, presidium et decus domds ; 

Calamo feliei oblivionis o situ 
Pratorita Rollers suscitare Macula ; 

In pueros quam ben igrms— Benefactor Scholia ; 

Quam suavia in colloquio, qua facundia 
Aruente t Pure pcctore, iutacta tide : 

Inlqui impatlens semper, ac veri tenax, 

Vinclux per omnia intrepidus causes bonui : 

Occidit ! an usquuin huic invouire sit parent ? 

The Epilogue, which was scarcely so well constructed as usual, was 
mainly concerned with the state of things in Iroland ; the weather 
forecast, the condition of tho crops, Fair-trade, and other topics of 
the day, were introduced without much connexion, and the characters 
appeared upon the stage in a rather bewildering manner. The maiu 
plot was os follows: — JYI ieio, who is a $ub-( Commissioner of the Land 
'Court, comes in, alter viewing the farm of Syrus, and decides that 
Syriis is for the future to pay less than the “ nihil ” whiffh has been 
his rent hitherto. Whilo Demea, the landlord, is deriving what 
comfort ho can from tho reflection that ho has not ns yet been 
u Boycottatus,** u large packiug-case addressed to him is dragged 
in. Some alarm is caused by the suggestion that tho mysterious 
package may conta n an infernal machine ; but Syr us at length 
openB it, and iiuds that it contains compensation for Demea. The 
4t compensation ’’ when unpacked turns out to be a model of Ash- 
burnham House, the appearance of which wus perhaps pardonably 
welcomed with loud appluuse by the younger portion of the 
audienco. 


LIMITATION OF MANKIND LIABILITY. 

I T has for some time been clear that tho Scotch unlimited banks 
would soon bo compelled to limit the liability of their share- 
holders ; but as long as there was any doubt upon the subject, tho 
complete success ol Sir S. Northcoles Act wan nut assured. They 
have now, however, till decided to register under the Act ; and by 
oo doing they have given proof that unlimited liability in banking 
can no longer be maintained. Tho dislike of the Scotch unlimited 
banks to the Acl was strong, and was based on an objection to 
take the title “ limited M alter their nameB. Ah is well known, the 
three older Scotch banks — the llank ol Scotland, the Royal Bunk of 
Scotland, and the British Linen Company — are currently believed to 
be limited. Some doubt was thrown upon the point by the Secretary 
» of the Treasury in his recent correspondence with the three banks, 
but the banks themselves contend that their liability is limited, 
and tbe contention is admitted by the other Scutch banks. .No 
occasion has ever yet arisen to bring the matter heJoro the Courts, 
and until there is an adverse decision, it seems reasonable to 
assumo that, us in the instances of the Bunk of England and the 
Bank of Ireland, tho Koval Charter incorporating these inMitui ions 
really does limit their liability. But, although the three kinks 
are thus limited in liability, they urn not obliged to lake the word 
fi limited” after their names ; and the other Scotch banks argued 
that, if they wore to take tho word “limited,” they would place 
themselves at a disadvantage in the keen competition which they 
, maintain against the throe older banks. The three banks, from 
the very fact that they aro the oldest, have the prestige which in 
auch mutters is always an advantage; and the other kinks contend 
that with this prestige — which will be heightened by the general 
belief that as they are not compelled to wiite tho word 
u limited ” after their numes, therefore they are not in fact limited, 
And a creditor h&B consequently the whole property of all tho 
shareholders to fall back upon in cuso of need — these threo banks 
would have an immense advantage over their competitors. Wo 
Ale ourselves inclined to think that in this argument the unlimited 
Scotch banks gave too little credit to tbe intelligence of their 
countrymen. As long us unlimited liability was tbe rule in 
banking, it was natural enough that the public should suppose the 
three chartered Scotch banks also were unlimited, as they did not 
Write the word “ limited ” after their names, and as they enjoyed 
ail the rights of the other Scotch banks, including the right of 
note issue. But the great interest which has been excited during 
tbe past few years upon this subject bas brought the matter to the 
Attention of the general public, and although it is true that public 
memory is not very long-lived, yet the fact that those banks do 
not take . tbe word “ limited ” after tbeir names will excite 
titriosHy* This will keep tbe facts fresh in the public mind, 
in truth, we do not . consider tbe matter of much practical 
4^auBdflrtaQ0Ai Eor we do mot doubt ithat Abe elder banks will be 
orcotherto raorganbe themselves, And in 


so doing to take tho word “ limited.” They some time ago applied 
to Parliament for Bills to enable them to increase their capital, 
assigning as the reason that they wished to give greater security 
to their noteholders and to thoir creditors generally. When once 
the three banks luivo thus admilte l that, in their own opinion, 
tho security they oiler to the public is not sufficient, it is clear that 
they must jucreuso that security if they do not wish to suffer 
in public estimation. And from their correspondence with the 
Treasury it is equally evident that they will not bo favoured 
with special legislation unless they agree to take the word 
“ limited” like their neighbours, in the muautimo all the banks 
but tho three chartered ones have decided to register under Sir 
S. North cute’s Act, and this week tho first meeting of share- 
holders to curry the decision into effect lias been held. 

The fact that the Btrong objection felt by the unlimited Scotch 
banks has had to give way to the pressure of shareholders is a 
striking evidence of the necessity there now is that all banks 
should register as limited. As we bavo said, although Sir 8. 
Northcoto’s Act was pissed because of the failure of a Scotch 
bank and the hardships thereby in (lie tad upon the shareholders, the 
Scotch unlimited banks have held out until i.nw against availing 
themselves of the Act. But the pressure, direct and indirect, of 
their shareholders has become too strong for the directors and 
managers. The direct pressure was brought upon them, no doubt, 
by tho representations and remonstrances of shareholders, and per- 
haps stronger still was the indirect pressure caused by tbo action 
of shareholders selling their shares. The best proof, indeed, of tho 
feeling of tho public in regard to liability is afforded by the fact that 
the shares of the unlimited Scotch banks Immediately rose on the 
announcement that they hud decided to register as limited* At 
the present time, which is highly favourable to banking busi- 
ness, it is natural that the shares of well-managed banks 
should bo in great demand, and therefore should stand at good 
rices in the stock market. But no long as the unlimited Scotch 
auks refused to avail themselves of Sir S. Northcote’s Act, the 
public did not invest largely in their shares. The instant, how- 
ever, it was announced that they were about to register, purchases 
woro made so largely that the prices instantly rose. The action, 
no doubt, of tiie threo older banks in applying to Parliament for 
power to increase tlmir capital also strougly influenced the un- 
limited banks. Jealousy of these older banks prevented the un- 
limited banks from registering, and yet here wore tho threo very 
banks of which they were jealous acknowledging that thoir present 
capitals nre insufficient and that they require greater powers. For 
tho moment they have withdrawn their Bills and profess an 
intention not to go on with the matter, declaring indeed that, as 
they are already limited, they are not ublo to avail themselves of 
Sir S. Northcoio s Act. But it is clear, as we liavo already said, 
that when once the tinea older bunks admit tlieir capital to ho 
insufficient, they must submit to whatever conditions Parliament 
likes to lay down in order to increase their capital. Practically, 
then, the whole of the Scotch banks are limited. The unlimited 
banks aro about to register, and the three older banks, whether 
limited or not, as they themselves contend that they are, will soon 
be obliged to take slops which will put the matter beyond 
doubt. Jn Ireland also several of the banks have become 
limited. The Bank of Ireland, like the Bank of .England, 
oud like tbe three Scotch banks of which we have been 
speaking, was incorporated by Royal Charter, and is understood 
to be limited in liability. Tho Royal Bank of Ireland registered 
a year ago ; the National Bank has decided to register, and the 
Munster Bunk is already limited. Thus, of tho nine Irish banks, 
four nro limited, and others are understood to be about to avail 
themselves of tho Aet. in England, also, the great majority of 
the bunks liavo registered. Iu London, two of the greatest 
banks — tho Joint Slock and tho Union of Loudon — are still un- 
limited; but tlie London and Westminster, the London and 
County, and tbe National Provincial Bank have become 
limited, and all tbe smaller banks have also registered under tho 
Acl. Throughout the cuuntn, too, tho great majority of the 
banks huve now become limited. In fact, out of 150 bnuks. iu 
the United Kingdom, only 51 are now unlimited ; and of these 
51 it is understood that several liavo already decided to rogister 
under tbe Act, nr have tho question under consideration. 

The success of Sir S. Northcote’s Act has thus been very re- 
markable. When it was first introduced it was severely criticized, 
and not a low ob jectors boldly predicted that it would utterly fail, as 
tho banks would refuse to register under it. It is, however, 
very little more than two years since it passed, and yet, as we 
have just seen, whereas tho great majority of the banks were un- 
limited at the time it passed, only one iu live is unlimited now. 
Moreover, the banks that are still unlimited are for the most 
part, with two important exceptftns, small concerns. Tho whole 
of the Scotch banks, as we have seen, are now limited ; three 
out of the live great Loudon banks are limited; all smaller banks 
in London are limited ; and, with the exception of Liverpool, most 
of the bonks of the great centres of trade and industry throughout 
England Are limited, more particularly the hanks of Birmingham 
and Manchester, and indeed of Lancashire and Yorkshire gene- 
rally. The most signal exceptions are the London Joint Btock and 
the Union Bank of London. *Theso two hanks, however, are not 
opposed to the principle of limited liability. On the contrary, the 
cnairaon of both have declared at public meetings that they 
approve of the principle, and object only to the special Act. One 
of them hoped Parliament would reconsider the question, and 
would amend the Act, and when this was done, he and his 
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brother directors would be prepared to advise the shareholders to 
limit thoir liability. The second bank is understood to be waiting 
only upon the lirst. it is, indeed, believed that it would 
have availed itself of tho Act without delay, but that, it feared 
to suffer from the competition of its neighbour. But it uniat 
be evident now to those two great bunks that the chance 
of an amendment of Sir S. Nortbcuti*'® Act is infinitesimally 
BinalL As long as tho Scotch banks refused to avail them- 
selves of the Act, the influence of the Scotch members might 
be expected to be- used in favour of an amendment; but now 
that the Scotch bunks Live decided to register, that influence is 
taken away. The influence, in fact, of all the great banks which 
have become limited will probably bo used to prevent a further 
alteration of the law. Having taken tho irrevocable step, they 
must all desire that the whole of the banks throughout 
the United Kingdom should conform to it, and that there 
nhould be os little further alteration as possible. This being so, 
it can hardly ho do 1 bled that these two great banks will be 
compelled to follow tint example of their neighbours and com- 
petitors. From a public point of view there can, we think, be 
little question that it is desirable that nil the banks should 
register. It is now well known that tlio umufigemont of 
the (Jity of- Glasgow Bank was suspected for several years ; 
that many bank managers refused to take its paper ; and 
that, in fact, thorn were whispers that it was in diilicul- 
ties, and must sooner or later eud badly. But it was able 
to go on to tho length it did because people who took its accept- 
ances knew that, in case of tho failure of the bank, they would be 
ablo to come down upon the shareholders and recover to the last 
farthing. When limited liability becomes universal, tho dis- 
counters of bills will not have this inducement to deal in worth- 
less paper. They will be obliged to look moro closely into the 
management of the seveinl concerns with which thoy deal, and 
when they hear of bad management, or see the paper of a bank 
floating about in greater quantities than it ought to do, they 
will be compelled by regard for their own safety either to re- 
fuse to take tho paper, or to assure themselves that they 
are safe in discounting it. Thus the limitation of liability will 
compel greater care in two ways. Bank managers will feel 
that they have not an inexhaustible fund to fall back upon ; that, 
if they lose a certain defluito capital, they will be obliged to wind 
up quickly ; and, on the other hand, those who deal with tho banks 
will feel that the security upon which they have to depond is 
limited, and that they must exercise prudence uud caution in their 
transactions. 


THEATRICAL MATTERS. 


A CONTROVERSY which is not without interest hnB been 
lately carried on in the pages of Le Figaro between M. 
Sardou and M. Mario Uchnrd, who contends that M. Sardinia 
latest play, Odette, is in its main features identical with his own 
well-known play, La Fiammina . M. Uchnrd began u long letter to 
Le Figaro by pointing out that the discussion was “ touto de 
camaraderie, insisting upon tho fr mi cite sgmpaihie that he feels for 
M. iSardou, and asserting his con victiou that when the disputed 
question is settled, which it does liot seem very likely to be, “ nous 
nous donnerons uuc bonne poignee de main.” He then set forth 
a letter to M. Sardou, in which, after a suitably courteous 
preamble, he gnyo the following 

AnuUMEXTCM of La Fiummina on ok Odette (ad libitum'). 


*<>«• •>- -ire. H. ...» kn ,t 

with lilm h child that he has brought up in tho * belief that 
ita mother its dead. Five years have passed mien the separation, 

when husband and wife meet at just when hopes to nr- 

ranee a marriage te with tJ’l^lLr f ' f »>” fri '» d 

^ udiutctuf ^ *** necessary to reveal his situation, atid the con- 

duct of the mother is an obstacle. If your wile had stayed in Italy under 


writes Mine, do Mery an 
savs Duchutoau ’ 


1 should have been 
Nice 


another name than vours, 

glad to consent to the proposed marriage ; but she has come back to p nr j g 

and assumed a doubtful position, which makes the marriage im- 
possible. Tout eat rompu. — Dcsespoir dcs uiimutR...Quund, par mi 
eilet de la grace, la mere c.oupablc, eu rciruuvunt sou enfant, 
resaent tout h coup un ehui do Tumour malcrnel mul tfteint. dans sou 

coeur...Apprennut quYlle e.st un obstacle au buuhcur de «llc«c 

ddvoue,et, pour ex pier nu hi u to, elm dispurait on quiltum. le thddtrv, lc 
xnonde, ou lien sojcite it I'eau. 


M. Uchard, after this, went on to dwell upon certain differences 
between his own method uud M. Sardous, and upon certain points 
of likeness and of unlikeucss between the two pieces ; and delivered 
himself thus in the last, paragraph of his letter “ La pi&ce est- 
elle de vousP Est-ello de nioip Ou s&mmes-nous simple- 
men t deux collabora tours P Je crois qu’il faut, en torn has, 
rdgler enfin cette fameuse question de fait et de droit — Ou com- 
mence la propridtd d’une idee ou d’un oeuvre, ou flnit-ello P . . .” 
This is, indeed, a wide question, and it is to be fearod that not 
much light has been thrown upon it by the correspondence between 
M. Mario Uchard and M. Sardou. M. Sardou’s first answer is not 
quoted; but, as M. Uchard observes, its tenour is evident enough 
worn the response which it called forth. “At the premiere,” 


M. Uchard replied to it, “ overy one exclaimed, this is La 
Fimnmina over again. Certainly the situation of a separated 
husband and wife is common property ; but doee. it follow 
that, choosing this theme, you were bound to follow step by 
I step my method of working it outP . . . Let us discuss 
the matter together, and prepare together a statement of the case 
lor the Commission den auteurs et. compositeurs dramatiques." This, 
with a good deal of matter touching the “ conveying " of French 
authovs’ ideas by English playwrights, and the necessity for 
hawks not to pick out hawks* e en, was the gist of M. Uchard*® 
manifesto. M. Sardou replied to it, curtly enough, that M. 
Uchard hod not availed himsolf of an invitation of three weeks* 
standing to state his cn»o in person to the Committee ; that, as La 

Fiammina was in print, people could compare the two pieces 

(of course by going to see M. Sardou’s, which is, or was 
then, not in print), and that tho fuss made would pro- 
bably Bell a few copies of La Fiammina — “et, entre nous,, 

je crois bien que e’est tout co que souhaite raon ami 
Mario. ’* In a third published letter M. Uchard declared that 
lui bad no interest in tho sale of La Fiammina , spoke of a haute 
quedion littdraire being reduced to a question de boutique by notre 
ami Sardou , and withdrew his request for a friendly arbitration, 
“ cur, dans notre nouveau cas tout spdcial, ces sortes d’affaires se 
portent devant les tribunaux civile et competents.” There, for the 
present, rests this new chapter of the quarrels of authors, into 
which the names of two eminent French critics were brought by 
M. Uchard to support his view, tho two being M. Vitu and M. 
Surcey, from whom au English writer— we cannot say critic — bos 
lately borrowed bis worst faults, without being ablo to take over 
ut the same time any of his merits. 

l’erhnps the greatest of M. Sardous faults is a tendency to 
personalities which is not peculiar to him amongst lYench critics, 
but from which English criticism has as a rule been happily free. 
It is sjifo to say that nil French criticism has been distanced in 
this respect by an article which appeared lust wook in the Times . 
Tho occasion of Ihut article being written was a performance 
nt the llay market Theatre of She Stoops to Cwiquer , in which,, 
with one exception, the parts were taken by actors of mark. The 
one exception— the part of Miss Hard castle, tilled by Mrs. 
Laugtry — was no doubt an important one. Mrs. Langtry ap- 
peared on this occasion as an amateur, and we have no intention 
of discussing her capabilities as an actress until the intention at- 
tributed to her of appearing as a professional actress is carried 
out. it does, however, seem desirable to call attention to the 
nature of tho article referred to— an article which, we hasten to 
say, it is Bale to conclude from internal evidence was not written 
by tbo regular dramatic critic of the Times. This remarkable 
production of modern journalism, which occupied a prominent 
place in tho columns of “ tho leading journal,*’ began by telliug 
again, in a singularly uuamusing fashion, the old, old story of the 
lnsl production of She Stoops to Conquer , und went on into such 
a burst of mawkish and garrulous servility as is happily seldom 
soon in tlio pages of a paper of reputation. In the inception of 
wliut was supposed to be tho critical part of the article the 
functions of critic and reporter were curiously confounded. 
“Tho house,*’ we learnt, “overflowed with rank, fashion, and 
celebrity ,‘* ns if this had anything whatever to do with the 
merits or demerits of tho performance. The rank, fashion, and 
celebrity were there with a praiseworthy purpose, since “the 
proceeds of the peiformance were to go in aid of the funds o& 
au excellent institution,** although the writor had informed us 
in a previous sentence that the uudicnce was drawn to the 
theatre by sheer curiosity. “Even those who came only to 
look,” the writer continued, “will admit that thoy had their 
money’s worth.” Comment would be wasted upon the taste 
which allowed such stuff us this to be written and published as 
part of whnt purported to be a criticism on the performance of 
Miss Ilardcastlo by a lady who, it was understood, was anxious 
to put hor powers of acting to a serious test. It was no doubt 
to be expected that many spectators would go to the Hay- 
market Theatre on this occasion led merely by a motivo of curi- 
osity, but it was hardly to be expected that the Times should 
write of this curiosity and of its gratification in the termB just 
quoted. What followed must be allowed to speak entirely for 
itself. No words of ours could add anything to the condemna- 
tion which every line of it carries in and to itself. “Ex- 
quisite purity of complexion (remarkable in this lady) un- 
aided by art is apt to become paleness on the stage. The 
brightest of eyes are not seen to advantage across the footlights, 
but the finely-shaped head, the classic profile, the winning ex- 
pression of the features, the fascinating smile, the musical laugh, 
the grace of the figure — * a full-flowing roundnesB inclining to 
length * — these are gifts which the public in a theatre can appreciate 
as well as the privileged admirers in a drawing-room, and the 
enthusiastic applause which greeted Mrs. Langtry on her entrance 
must be regarded os the willing eager homage to the far-famed 
beauty os well as a cordial welcome to the ddbutfinte." 
But even this was not enough. The writer must needs further 
show the versatility of his accomplishment® by exhibiting hi® 
competence to compose airy descriptions for the Magasin de* 
modes. Miss Ilardcastle, he informed us, appeared in “ three dreBses. 
Her first dress was a pink and yellow brocade, cut low. Her 
second, a sprigged muslin, and a hat with orange riband®. Her 
third, a grey dress, like a French waiting-mud’s, with white 
muslin cap and apron. All were voted becoming, the third tadefe 
of all” Then came in an attempt at a scrap of critical writing, 
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in which it wag noted) as it seemed, with surprise, tlmt “ the 
merriment ” excited by Goldsmith’s play 11 was kept up continu- 
ously to the end, unchecked by the retlection that many of the 
situations were more farcical than comic”; and then followed a 
dismissal, in a few lines, of the claims to consideration 
of the players who lmd appeared in S 7 ic Stoops to Conquer , re- 
lieved by. what was probably mcAnt for a graceful compliment to 
an actress who took a comparatively minor part. It is happily 
not often that English journalism descends to such depths ns have 
been reached in the article upon which wo have commented ; 
and it is for that very mason impossible to pass unnoticed tlio 
publication in Buch a paper os tho Times of such intolerable and 
offensive rubbish. 


REVIEWS. 


DEANE’S BOOK OF WISDOM.* 

W E have no acquaintance with Mr. Deane that is not derived 
from sources open to all ; but ho is ovideutly one of a class 
of English clergymen who arc becoming lower every year while yet 
their services are more iieedod now than ever — meu by whom the 
leisure of a small couutry parish is regarded as at once an oppor- 
tunity and an incentive lor literary labour, especially of that kind 
which is concerned with the exact study of lloly Scripture. Our 
bishops have long since had to lock up their libraries, and to 
become the mere slaves of semi-secular business. One very lahrnod 
prelate is said to hnvo declared that by tbo time he had lived 
ten years longer ho should havo grown to bo tho most ignorant 
clergyman in his great diocese > and the claims of a large and 
opulous parish are hardly less exacting and continuous than his. 
n the days when llower shown and archery clubs and lawn- 
tennis parties were not ns yet, the Church found in her rural 
parsonages diligent and patient echolars, who devoted some portion 
of each day to wholesome or holy books, because they rightly 
judged that " tho priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” and had 
not yet come to think that theology, the uuecn of sciences, could 
bo attained to by instinct or intuition. We gather from tho tone 
and spirit of this volume that Mr. Deane belongs to thin elder race, 
and we congratulate him heartily on the pleasure his investigations 
must have given him in their prosecution, as well us on their 
happy and fruitful results. Upon uo branch of divine learning 
could his toil have been better bestowed thnn on editing the Book 
of Wisdom, by far the most important and suggestive of all the 
treatises which compnso that medley of works, varying as widely 
ns possible in their merit mid value, called by us The Apocrypha. 

Mr. Deane tells us that his attention was turned to this book 
many years ago, when there existed no Commentary in the English 
language that treated fully of it, save that of Arnald (d. 1756), 
in continuation of Patrick and Lowtli on tlio Old Testament ; and 
Arnald, with abundance of orudition and diligence, is “ copious in- 
deed, but cumbersome, and often speculative and uncritical.” The 
iield, therefore, was open before Mr. Deane ; ami he has occupied it 
so well that he is in no danger of being dislodged from ground ho 
bus fairly made his own. His prolegomena ure very elaborate, and 
should be rend with especial euro. 44 Viewing tho Houle of Wisdom 
us an important product of Jewish Alexandrine (.bought, it 
seemed desirablo to oiler a brief sketch of tho comae taken by 
Creek philosophy in discussing the momentous questions with 
which it attempted to cope ” (Preface, p. 6). Hence, in a section of 
twenty-two quarto pages, our author, on this subject taking Mr. 
Lewos for bis guide, examines in & summary, but by no means 
superficial, manner, the physical theories of teachers who preceded 
►Socrates, as Thales, Anuximandor, Pythagoras, and the rest ; next, 
in order, the practical and purely ethical tenets of Socrates himself, 
and tho speculations of Plato, with whom “ universal propositions, 
abstract terms, wore tho materials upon which he worked, while 
in his search for truth he was sevoroly logical,” so that his con- 
clusions, being drawn from different premisses, would often be 
inconsistent with each other. From Aristotle, “ a less devoutly 
religious man than Plato, ono who seems scarcely to have believed 
in a personal God,” after passing notices of tho rival sects of 
Epicurus and of Zeno, the New Academy is reached, each of these 
later schools being recognized as in its way a kind of l'rtcparatio 
Bvangelica : — 

They had all spiritualized to some extent the popular mode of regarding 
religion, they had restored a certain unity in the conception of the Divine 
essence, and'had given man hopes of redemption from tho blind power of 
nature, and an elevation to a secure and higher life. But here they stopped. 
They offered these as mere speeuluti vo opinions. The best, of philosophies 
had yet to learn that humility which a belter religion touches ; and till 
this was received and acquiesced in, rueu might argue and criticize and 
theorize, hut they would never arrive at the truth. 

It was at Alexandria, that mighty coll u vies of Eastern and 
Western civilization^ that speculative philosophy first came in 
contact with revelation. Mr* Deane had already noted a sharp 
> distinction between the two. “ Theology has to deal with faith, 
philosophy with research,” They may both flo uri sh side by side, 

* 20*1 A 2 AA&M 42 N. The Book of Wisdom ; the Creek Text, the 
Latin Vulgate, and the A uthorized English Version. With an Introduction, 
A Critical Apparatus, and a Commentary by William J. Deane, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Ashen, Essex. Oxford: at tho 
Clarendon Press. i88x. - 


the run* throwing friendly light over tho dark places of the other, 
as in the writings of our own Dud worth ami More, and the Cam- 
bridge t'.HU.iphy final divines of tbo seventeenth century ; but always 
on the condi Lion that, where their respective provinces are found 
to overlap, philosophy must yield place to her nobler sister. . This 
funtlumouiiil principle was naturally apprehended only by slow 
degree*, especially among Jewish thinkers liko Philo, whose ad- 
miration lor tlio results of Greek philosophical research was at 
least a^ g: eat a* his reverence for the religion* faith of his own people, 
or for the national ritual to which in his distant homo ho was a 
com pa r.i live stranger. Tho writer of this !Ur>k of IVisdom , who 
can never havo been identified with Pnilo by an/ono that had 
more tliau a very superficial acquaintance with tho tone and 
spirit of their respective works, could hardly have com- 
posed it elsewhere than iti Alexandria, and that probably a full 
century and a half before tho ago of Philo. On tho one hand, he 
is penetrated with a deep knowledge ns well of the facts as of 
the style of tho Old Testament; on the ol her hand, 11 a Palestinian 
Hebrew . . . would scarcely have possessed so thorough a com- 
mand of the Greek language as' the author displays.” The grounds 
for fixing a mure exact (late for this composition must be con- 
fessed to be somewhat precarious. It contains no trace of dis- 
tinctively Christian doctrine, and i» itself plainly referred to several 
tiim m over in the Now Testament (#*.//. ch. ii. 22 in Matt. xiii. 11 ; 
cli. v. 18-20 in Kph. vi. 13-17 ; ch. vii. 26 in Ileb. i. 3; ch. xv. 7 
in Uoiu. ix. 21); ho that it was in existence and oven in wide 
repute at the time of the first preaching of the Gospels; while its 
con>t:mt use of the Septuagint version, where that version differs 
from the Hebrew, forbids our assigning it to a higher period than 
n.u. 'joo, about which time that famous translation was brought 
to a completion. Mr. Deane cites his test, examples of divergence 
from the Hebrew in favour of the Greek from the prophecy of 
Isaiah, which is one or the latent and least esteemed portions of 
the Septuagint, comparing ch. ii. 12 witli Isaiah iii. 10, and oh. 
xv. 10 with Isaiah xliv. 20. Between those extreme limits 
of n.c. 200 and the Christian era we havo not much to 
guide us. There are several notices scattered up and down 
this book of seasons of trouble and persecution (e.g. cb. iii. ], 
4,5; v. i., &c.) ; yet tho only persecutions visited specially on 
Egyptian Jews, us such, seem to have taken place in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philopator (n.c. 221-204), ns related in tho Third Book 
of the Maccabees, and of Ptolemy VII., or Physcon, about n.c. 14s 
(Josephus, Apiun, ii. 5). It is to this last calamity that allusion 
seems chieily to bo made, so that tho book may be as early as the 
second century n.c. Certain orthodox divines who lived in the 
dim twilight of biblical study in England havo taken the trouble 
to prove that. Wisdom could not have been written by ttolomon, to 
whom it is ascribed in tho title of nearly all our manuscripts, and 
whoso diameter is no doubt assumed throughout. We should 
have thought it plain to thq meanest capacity that the assumption 
is a transparent literary fiction, never intended to deceive, and 
Hcriounly deceiving no one. The writer, whosoever he may have 
been, U by far the most spiritually-minded of uninspired writors 
before Christ cumo. The companion book of Ecclesiastic us appears 
cold and worldly in comparison. Heuco the veneration accorded 
to him by tho Lest theologians of every age, from Clement of Homo 
(Kp. i. 27) to Isaac Harrow, who, fresh from the East and tho 
study of St. Chrysostom, after citing passages from both, thus 
concludes: — 44 These aro the words ol wipe Solomon, in tho Booh 
of Wisdom and in tho Proverbs.” 

The body of this edition abundantly answers to tho fair promise 
of the Prolegomena. Three columns on each pugn contain in 
parallel linos tho Greek text in the middle, the Latin version on 
the left sidn of tlio page, tho Authorized English translation on 
the right, the verse notation in each case being banished to tho 
margin. The Latin is of the oldest form, untouched by Jerome, 
ho that Sabatier in his great Latin Bible has no other continuous 
translation to use in this book or in Ecclesiastic us. The Greek is 
arranged in parallel lines, after tlio manner of Hebrew poetry, a 
practice Mr. Deane has borrowed from O. T. Fritzsche (1871), 
much to our regrot. Their model is the Codex Alexandrinus as 
edited by Haber, but they are sometimes obliged to desert their 
model (e.g. ch. xviii. 21 , 22), while in other placeB tho result is as 
bad as can bn (eg. ch. vii. 22, 23). The fact is that, while Eccle- 
siuBticus lends itself easily to such an arrangement, Wisdom does 
not. Alter the lirsL few chapters, where the stylo is more simple 
than in tlio later ones, the language is that of rhetorical prose 
rather than of poetiy. Oreecnm eloqumtiam redolct is Jerome's 
fair comment ; ami of Bishop Lowtb’s epithets, grandiloquus , 
cot hum ulus, tumid us, wo respectfully demur to tho third. But 
the book is nol verse, and should not be printed as such. Our 
editor has taken much pains in revising the Greek text by means 
of the three great uncial copies (k A. B) which fortunately are all 
com pie to throughout this book, adopting Frilzschu’s collations with 
a wholesome knowledge of their sad lack of occuraw. lie adds 
to these the celebrated Paris palimpsest fragment ( 0 ) edited by 
Tischeudorf, which contains less than half the matter (191 verses 
out of 436) ; an uncial manuscript of a Inter date, imperfectly 
known (23), and ten cursive copies whose readings are all sup- 
plied by Parsons in Dean Holmes’s Septuagint, ono of them (248) 
being, in the Apocrypha, the parent of tkotJotnplutensian Polyglott. 
He annexes also notices of the readings of Thilo's nine manuscripts 
(1825). It is highly inconvenient that Mr. Deane, like Fritzsclie, 
chooses for the capital authorities a notation peculiar to himself, 
instead of adopting that of his predecessors in this department of 
criticism. In forming bis text he displays both judgment and 
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skill, calling to his aid as well tho ancient but paraphrastic Syriac 
and Arabic versiqps contained in Waltons Polyglott as an 
Armenian translation published in 1827, regarded by Canon 
Westcott as of great valuo, and characterized by our author as 
“ so close to the original that it in easy* to see what reading it 
has followed.” The, groundwork of the text, we are informed, 
is tho Vatican manuscript (B), as edited by Vercellono and 
Gozza, but still left, and *\vo fear likely to be loft, destitute 
of the necessary critical notes. To B the lato uncial (23) 
bears much resemblance, and Mr. Deane's textual decisions seem 
rarely at fault lie has none of the rashness which prompts 
Pritzscho, ahd that, too, in cases presenting no great difficulty, to 
resort to mere conjecture, but abides manfully by his authori! ii-a, and 
in his notes tries to make tho best of them. Thus, in c.xviii. 22 tvuerjtr t 
n)v <*x\ov follows immediately upon a somewhat ornate descrip- 
tion of “ the blameless man ” Aaron standing between the living 
and tho dead (Nunn xvi. 4 7, 48). What may o^Xo^ hero mean ? 
All manuscripts and versions read the word ( turbas, however, in tho 
Vulgate), except that two cursive copies (157, 248), dragging after 
them the Complutensian edition and English Authorized, borrow 
ro» XkoBpfvovra “the destroyer” from ver. 25, Eritzwhe tamely 
lakes into his text Bauermei.stera guess (1828) goAoi*. Mr. 
Deane, wo are sure, hits upon the true senso, “lie overcame the 
commotion, tho trouble,” i.c. the plague, and the sinfulness that 
caused it ; a meaning, we may ado, familiar enough in tbn phrase 
Zykov rrap/yciv. Before leaving tho subject, of the Greek text 
lot us gently complain, once for all, of numerous typographical 
monstra, such as seldom issue from the Clarendon Tress. The 
following spocimons will suffice.: hijtnap iv | <Vc dp«vcrc»/uii'], p. 315 
mfoyriKus and irttfwpiOa, p. 38 j arias, eh. ii. 5 ; dyUts, eh. xii. 
3 ; <W tfs, ch. xviii. £5. 

(t only remains for us to say a tow words respecting the 
Authorized English Version, which is quite unworthy to occupy 
its place in Mr. Deune’s third column, abreast of the Greek. 
The second Cambridge Company, to which the Apocrypha was 
committed in King James’s revision, did its part hurriedly, and at 
times with almost shainoful negligence. Another Committee, 
now sitting at Cambridge, and composed of men eminent ly fitted 
for tho task, will beyond question give a very different account of 
this Book of Wisdom. Arnald had long since spoken of the 
demerits of our present version in terms not a whit too strong : — 

Tlw lCiagllnh translation of tho Apocryphal books, whitsli the. Church now 
uses, ia that which was made by the command of King James I. ; hut, 
though seven very considerable persons were employed in the work, yet it 
is surprising to observe in how many places it is faulty and imperfect. In 
that of the Kook of Wisdom the language is not only bad, but the sense often 
obscure and intricate; and, though some allowance may be made on 
account of the fuultiness of the text, which might in particular passages 
accatiun the obscurity of our version, yet often, where the original is pure, 
clenrj and intelligible, the translators have not only fallen short of the 
force and beauty of it, but have unaccountably mistaken the sense ; and 
where the Greek happens to be equivocal, uud will admit of diderent 
weaning*, have frequently taken the. woTstaud most foreign to the context, 
flic translation of the llrst. parL is imieh the best executed ; but the three 
last, (h/cj) chapters be 1 rav great negligence, and seem to come from a hasty, I 
bud almost said mi unskilful, band. — Preface. 

Arnald hardly seems to know that the worst errors of King 
James’# Apocrypha arc survivals from the Bishops' (1 572) and 
even from Goverdale’s (1535) Bibles, which have been left un- 
touched in places where almost any change would hn\o boon for 
tho bettor. In regard to tho text, it needed a keener, critical in- 
stinct than John Bois (d. 1643) rind his colleagues were gifted 
with to discern the excellence of that represented in tin? Roman 
hieptuagint of 1586, grounded, ns wo now know, on tho groat. 
(Jodox Vaticamis. Yet tlioy follow it., after tho Aldino edition 
(1518), in the margin of ch. xv. 5 (omdoj for ope(tt'), and in 
several other places; and tho Roman edition (not on this occasion 
in agreement with the Vatican copy) in ch. xiv. 25 (nuvrus for 
7rdtfra). Elsewhere they adhere pretty closely to tho Complu- 
tonsian (1517) and its prototype (248), a cursive manuscript of no 
great ago. Respecting the Authorized text we have but one word 
more to say. Jf Mr. Deane decided to reprint it, he should have 
taken care to resort to the Bibles of 1611 in preference to modern 
editions, at least wheresoever the latter are obviously wrong. 
Buck a case is ch. iii. 14, where tho mark of reference should 
precede “ in (as it does in the earliest issue of 1611), not follow 
it. In ch. x. 10 “ travails” (poyOais) should surely be read .with 
the Bibles of 161 1, 1613, not “ travels, ’’ as in 1C12 and later books; 
compare ch. vi. 14. 80 in ch. xvi. 18 wo would restore “some- 
times” (wore) ; in ch. xviii. 9, “ alike ” of 1611 is clearer limn 
“liko”of 1629; and why (with 1638) interpolate “and” before 
41 another ” Y The marginal tyrant, ch. xiv. 16, is apparently a mis- 
print ; but in ver. 21, uinrg., “That is” from Junius should be 
inserted rather than “Or ’‘of 1612. Mr. l>eano would think us 
unreasonable if we tried to recall “ no perfect,” ch. iv. 5 ; “ un- 
properly,” ch. v. 16, mftrg., “uncorruptible,” ch. xii. 1 ; but 
4( brickie” (ch. xv. 13), not “ brittle,” held its own up to 1762. 

The new translation ‘ which Mr. Deaue lacked resolution to 



point, •whether. of criticism, grammar, or interpretation, which 
needs to be elucidated. In illustrating the* tough metaphor in 
ch. iv. 3, bo might as well have glanced at the strange occasion 
on which one Dr. Shaw took it for his text at St. Paul’s ; but. it 
is rare enough to find him pass over anything that is really to his 
purpose. Tho English Church may wall be proud of such a work 
as this, proceeding as it does from a private benefioed clergyman ; 
and we expect to meet Mr. Deane ere long in the same path of 
study— perhaps in a new and much-needed edition of the Book of 
Ecclesiastics. 


EVANS’S LEICESTERSHIRE WORDS.* 

W E are very far from questioning tho value of the publications 
of the Eng.ish Dialect Society, or from wishing to depre- 
ciate the merits of this volume on Leicestershire words and say- 
ings. Wo can very readily bolieve that Mr. Evans has added 
much important matter to the collection as it was originally pub- 
lished by his father in 1848; but we are by no means sure that 
the chief improvement is to be found in the mere number of entries 
which have enlarged the list from a little more than twelve hundred 
to more than three thousand. Mr. Evans admits that many of 
the words now included in the vocabulary were deliberately re- 
jected by his father us belonging to tho English language rather 
than to tho Leicestershire dialect The dialect which for con- 
venience s ike iuuy be called that of Leicestershire is not, indeed, to 
be judged in the same way with the dialects of the extreme North 
and South ; but even thus it is not easy to catch the principle 
which has guided Mr. Evans in his daBsi Mention. It is impossible, 
he asserts, to deiitie a scientific frontier between standard and pro- 
vincial English ; and this is indisputably true. But he has felt 
himself justified, he adds, in annexing, as the rightful property of 
his native county, “ e\ory word and idiom that came in his way to 
which a fair title could bo made out, although a number of other 
dialects might have an equal right to advance the same claim.” 

This sen tenet', plain though it seems to be, scarcely carries its 
meaning with it. No doubt Mr. Evans has met with every word 
given in his list; but wo are not told whether he restricts him- 
self to words which have been obtained by himself or by 
others from the actual talk of the people, or whether his limits 
incltido words found in manuscripts or in books, whether he 
restricts himself to the writings of Leicestershire men, and 
whether he draws any distinction between what they may have 
written as Leicestershire men and what they may have peunod as 
bred or educated in other parts of the country. A large license 
must certainly be allowed to those who compile such lists as the 
present one ; "but when a given word is used in every part of Eng- 
land, when there is, bo far as wo may see, no dilterence of meaning 
attached to it in Leicestershire, and when there is no reason lor 
supposing that the word was first obtained from Leicestershire, 
and then spread over tho other counties, it is not easy to under- 
stand why this word should be included iu tho Glossary. If it 
illustrates any notion or saying or superstition in anyway peculiar 
to the county, it might fairly be placed in the list of proverbs 
and phrases which Mr. Evans gives at the end of his volume; 
but it can scarcely bo taken as a reason for regarding tho word as 
in any sense tho peculiar property of the county. We may take 
the word planet. In the Glossary we have under this heading 
the following entry: — “‘To rain by planets,’ said of rain that 
comes down partially, wetting one field and leaving another close 
adjoining quite dry. * But why by planets, my fnendP ’ asked I. 
1 Why, don’t you know P ’ said my informant , 4 it’s all along o’* the 
planets.’” if this explanation lie peculiar to Leicestershire, it 
should go under the head of phrases or sayings, not in the list of 
words ; and accordingly in the list of “ .Proverbs, rhymes, &c.,” 
wo have the entry “ it rains by planets,” with a quotation from 
Ray, accounting for the phrase on two different grounds. Why 
are the two entries needed P There is no change in the meaning 
attached to the word planets, the very phraso implying that the 
speaker regards them as wandering stars. All that is peculiar 
is the idea that they cause partial showers. We might fairly 
say that the word planet ought not to be given in the Glossary 
of any .English or Teutonic dialect, and that it must be in- 
serted iu English dictionaries only because a dictionary aims at 
giving tho whole store of words used by a people, whether these 
words l>e their own or be mero borrowings from others. We may 
not bo able to sparo the word “planets,” but as it is not a 
Leicestershire word, so neither is it an English word. 

8tiii less are we able to see why the Glossary should contain 
the entry “ Tyburn-tippet,” of which we are told merely that 
it means a hangman's halter. Mr. EvanB odds to this explanation 
a quotation from one of Latimer’s sermons. “The Bishop of 
Rome sent him a Cardinal’s hat. lie should have had a Tyburn- 
tippet, a halfpenny*haltor, and all such proud prelates.” Are we 
to suppose that Latimer’s knowledge of Tyburu-tippets was due 
to the place of his birth or of his early schooling P Is there any 
reason for supposing that the phrase would have been by itself 
intelligible to the common folk of Leicestershire P Latimer iu hie 
sermon interprets the phrase by ’the. words “ a halfpenny-halter ” ; 
but, if the explanation was needed', in what sense can the word be 
rega rded as peculiar to the county P We foil tp see any stronger 
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reason for the insertion of Bogey, which is said to mean “ an ap- 
parition, ghost,* diabolic spectre, Qld Bogey boing the prince of 
darkness himself.” Here, again, we have a word which belongs 
neither to Leicestershire nor to England; but the meaning 
Attached to it in Leicestershire precisely agrees with the meaning 
attached to it elsewhere ; and if the dark unused coal-cellar under 
the echoolroom at Bosworth was known as the bogey-hole, we are 
at a loss to know what we get from this fact when bogey-holes 
are to be found perhaps In every parish in the kingdom. Some- 
thing may bo raid for the insertion of “ build ” in the sense of 
frame or form (“ Ah nivver see a sooch a build ”), although the 
Galloway tailor in Scott’s Guy Manneriny speaks of the out-of- 
the-way build of Dominie Sampson ; but in the entry “ Apple- 
tumovor ” we fail to see any difference in the Leicestershire usago 
•either as to the word or the thing from the usage of other parts 
•of England. The case is altered when, under the heading “ April 
fool,” we find that in Leicestershire talk a man may be made an 
April fool in any month of the year ; but even this peculiarity, 
which would coll for notico in the roll of proverbs or phrases, 
scarcely justifies the appearance of tho word iu the Glossary. 
The sanlo remark applies to the entry “ Bootle,” under which we 
have simply two quotations from Lutiincr and 11 all, giving tho 
phrase 44 blind ns a beetle.” No doubt the phrase may have been 
used in Leicestershire for centurios, as it nmy have been used else- 
where ; but if this is to bo a reason‘for inserting it in Glossaries of 
ull tho dialects of England, wo can but say that of tho making of 
such books there will be cither no ond or a very distant one. 

But we need scarcely Hay that to a vast number of entries 
in the Glossary these remarks do not apply, and that many of 
them are in a high degree interesting and valuable. There is 
good reason for giving the word “ clevertbrough ’ in the sense of 
right or straight through, on tho strength ot a sentence from 
Macaulay’s 44 Antiquities of Glay brook ” — “I shall next ways go 
clevertbrough Uiiosthorpe.” Macaulay speaks of the expression 
ns being in common use. Mr. Evans remarks that he bus never 
heard it himself or knows anybody who has. “If,” lie adds, “ the 
theory of a printer's blunder were admissible iu the case of so 
carefully edited a work, I should have concluded that the author 
wrote 4 clean through.’ ” If, again, we take the expression “ finger- 
pillory,” there is nothing peculiar to Leicestershire in either 
porting of the compound word; but it is needful to note that in 
tho church of St. llclon s, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, an instrument so 
called was used lor tho punishment of disorderly children. A lid 
■closed down on Iho fingers, which were bo bent that the baud 
■could not bo removed while the lid remained shut. Its action, 
we are told, caused no pain, and was very elfectivo. It might 
perhaps be well if the revival of a punishment so harmless could 
be followed by the disappearance of others which are both harsh 
and mischievous. Nor do we quarrel with tho entry 44 Besoguc, 
n.b . business.” Of this Mr. Evans says simply that 44 One old lady 
only, who followed tho profession of charwoman, have I ever heard 
usu this word ; but with her it wns habitual, 4 Mind your own 
besogne.’” But we aro not told whether the old woman had 
always lived within the range of the Leicestershire dialect. 

It is something to learn that in Leicestershire “ bleak ” answers 
strictly to the German Ulrich, It denotes, not exposure to biting 
winds, but the lack of colour caused by illness. 44 As a good bit 
better ; but a looks very bleak yet.” 44 Brig,” which wo get in 
Midlothian English, is, we are told, as common us 14 bridge,” and 
carries us also to the High Dutch form. So also docs /?>/, in the 
sense of lying or speaking falsely. 44 You thought a lig, Loike 
Hudson’s pig,” is, it seems, a common Leicestershire saving ; and, 
if it bo asked what Hudson’s pig thought, the answer will be, 
44 Whoy, a thought ns they was a-gooiu’ to kill him, an’ they 
oon’y run a ring threw it nooze.” Tarpawling, Mr. Evans tells us, 
is inserted, not so much for auy dialectal significance, as for tin* 
sake of giving a quotation which may throw light on the origin of 
the word. This passage speuliB of 44 u porfcct seaman, a kind of 
intorpnulin” ; anu Mr. Evans suggests that the second part of the 
word may bo a variant of imrlim , tho inter-purlins or intorpnwl- 
dngs being the temporary covering of oiled or tarred canvas spread 
between them to keep out the wet. The nnme, ho thinks, may 
have been transferred from tho spaces to tho material which 
covered them. 44 On tho other hand,” he adds, 44 4 pauling ’ seems 
to be used in Lincolnshire for tho covering of a cart or waggon, 
and HaIUwoII gives 4 palliones, tents, Northumbr.,’ so that tar- 
pawling perhaps may be only a twr. of tarred pavilioning, or tent - 
•cloth.” 

The reader who takes up this book with tho notion of finding 
notices' of the origin, or even tho history, of the words entered in 
the Glossary will be disappointed. He will find a few explana- 
tions, as in the instance just cited of tar-pawling ; but Mr. Evans 
warns us in the preface that he has 44 eschewed etymology, -with a 

X T almost superstitious ; and the exceptional instances in wtfich 
1 vat ion is suggested iu no case trench upon the special prero- 

S tivea of tho etymologist.” But, without trespassing on this 
main, there is abundance of interest to be found in the exami- 
nation of the Leicestershire grammar and in the Leicestershire 
utterance of vowels and consonants. Iu his exceUeut remarks on 
the geogmphieal and local names of the county Mr. Evans notices, 
as bek Jgmg to a time seemingly much later than that of the 
Nanum Conquest, the legend which has gathered round the names 
of Wanlip,. Burstall, and Belgrave. The earlier 

asms of thip !apt plac& was Mezdograv# ; the change to Belgrave 
BMMtf&e ihint^f have brea the work of e Norman owner. Bdt, 
whenever the change may have been made, the story goes that a 


certain giant, named Bel, vowed that bo would reach Leicester 
from Mountsorftd in tlnvo leaps. At Mouiitsorrel, then, ho 
mounted his sorrel steed. 44 One leap carried him as far 03 
Wanlip in safety; but on ossayiug a second ho burst all — 1 ij 9 
harness, his horse, and himself— at Burstnll. In spite of this mis- 
adventure, Bel drove his spurs into his dying charger, and at- 
tempted the third leap. But the ollort wns too great. Stf:ed nnd 
rider dropped dead together, a mile and a half short of Leicester, 
and are buried togothor in one grave at Belgrave,’ Whatever Im 
the value of this tale in other respects, it proves, Mr. Evans 
rightly adds, that the Leicestershire pronunciation of one and Itn^ 
(Wanlip) has remained unchanged siuco tho days when the story 
was put together. 

Of the introduction wo can only say briefly that it is admirable. 
Mr. Evans has traced with the greatest clearness tho streams of 
circumstance which determined the relations of Leicestershire 
speech with that of Northumbria and Wessex, nnd emhd by 
making tho Leicestershire dialect, the standard speech of English- 
men. Excellent us this introduction is, its matter is scarcely a 
subject of controversy. The readers of Mr. Freeman's Nomrtn 
(’outfit pst will be well prepared to admit Mr. Evans’* conclusions. 
They may perhaps also share the enthusiasm with which he speaks 
of .the dialect as “ the Boy born to be King” : - 

Kverv iiuslinp that threatens disgrace and de/illi i.i renlitv but Jini-ita 
him higher ami higher up the steps that lend to the linear, until, alnuM 
lielovc the shrewd and Kindly pea •■ ant heroines eenseii.u-i of his <!•• .tiny, the 
old (liseoiiilitcil royalties are lain to kneel hefoie him, wheie lie -its p, il.nl 
in purple and crowned with gold, grasping the inevitable sceptre in In-, 
great brown right hand, and in Ins Ktl, the girdlnl mini mid ow <, t Is* 
rliosrn lord of realms uliich the " vast of night " is not broad enough to 
overshudow . 

Thu dialect of tho Leicestershire gentleman became, ns Mr. 
Evans says, tho Eqglish language. Whether this language will 
outlive tho assaults of lino writers and lino speakers, who aro fast 
degrading it to a wretched jargon, wo cannot Lull. 


T.IFE OF MU WILLIAM GOMM.* 

W E do not often eonio across letters at once so mnnlv, modest., 
animated, and picturesque ns those which go to make up 
the bulk of this volume. They were addressed — the larger part 
of them — by Sir "William Gomm, from scenes of war and horror 
in Flanders and tho Peninsula, to his only sister at home. The 
correspondence opens with the year 1799, and is not carried in this 
volume Inter down than 1815, which saw the clow of Sir William 
Gonun’s actual fighting career. Iu tho former year ho writes to 
an aunt, iu reply to kindly words of counsel : — 

Think not that whilst I stiivcto discharge my military dirties 1 rimll 
forget my religious ones. I have nlway s thought t lint he who observes the 
former and disregard*, the latter is ut bc-t but u eivili/.ed brute. 1 1 who 
vv idles to lie Mv led a “ gieat man ’’ must, iu my opinioYi, look upon Ins 
religion us the toiiudatioii of his gi cutties-*. Gmiisi';« , Immunity, element y, 
and all other virtues that constitute, the “hero” will nece-surily li.llniv. 
The ehnracler of liolla in f’lzntro (wiiu-li I MipjioM- mui have miily is lh.it 
whieli I .should choose to follow, i can nftver enough adiuiic it. 

We quote this extract partly bcctiuso it is a mimrkublu pro- 
duction for a boy of lourleon, buL childly because thn boy 
carried out in their integrity tho principles he thus early ex- 
pressed, through a life of ninety yours, till ho died crowned with 
honour. Tlio present generation of officers has fallen upon slow 
times ; for young Gounu was gazetted ensign before he 
was ten, obtained his lieutenant’s commission before he was 
eleven, and was fighting thrf French in a pitched battle by tho 
time ho reached fourteen. He writes home alter the fight: — 4 ‘ A 
bullet just grazed the corner of my left eye. It gave mo a liitlo 
headache; but there is not even remaining tins least murk now, 
which 1 am very sorry for.” Nothing at this time, and for many 
years later, appears to have afforded him so much satisfaction as a 
really good 44 hammer and toiurs” business with tho French; not 
that he seems to have boruo his enemies the least ill will -indeed 
ho’scotUH rather to have liked them — but vvhut he enjoyed was tho 
44 fun of thn thing.” And he liked it all the more if the weather 
was line. One great buttlo was made actually 4 - disagreeable ” for 
him because it rained most of the time. There is not the faintest 
tinge of ftlfectation in any siTcli expressions; the writer writes 
just as lie feels ; and, indeed, his letters would be more interesting 
if lie were nut so reticent about himself. 

The attention of renders will naturally bo most attracted 
to that part of tho book wbicli treats of tho great events in 
Spain, Portugal, and on the plains of Belgium. The criticism 
ollered is ulwavs temperate : the ability and courage of the 
enemy are readily allowed ; though tho wanton cruelty nnd 
rapacity which stained tho characters and dimmed the renown 
of such leaders as Massetm, for instance, never fail to evoke 
tho writer’s indignant and heartfelt reprobation. There are two 
curious prophecies, placed for contrast in juxtaposition, which 
we cannot forbear quoting. On one occasion, before Ciudad 
liodrigo in 1812, Sir W. Gomm had Lord Wellington for 
at a dinner given by one of the generals : — 

I listened [write* Sir William] to Wellington while propounding his 
opinion ns to what arc the characteristics of a really great limn — fiecdom 
from all double dealing, equivocation, subterfuge, and no forth— evidently 
levelling tho shafts of his criticism at Buonaparte ; and he wound up his 


* Letters and Journals of Fijd-Marshal Sir William Maynard 
Gomm , G.C.B, Edited bv Francis Culling C*rr-Goinui, H.M * Msdra 
Civil Service. London : Murray*. 1881. 
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?e<'fmv by declaring it to im hirt deliberate conviction that French domina- 
tion, tln*n H icumngly established mi infinitum over the continent of Lurojie, 
w:is Imwod upon shilling fland, (•-..seat hilly rotten at its foum lotion, und 
fiiHtnini'd hv fraud, bad faith, ami mini? isurabjo extortion; and that it 
only requited an honest undcrhtnnding unions the rowers of Europe, so 
downtrodden, to put an end to the ino»t e ■iiteuiptihlo tyranny that ever 
ojtpn^'U'd the eivili/od world. 1 well remember i ho eiiergeuc utteviiucu of 
liu se cludng expressions in the midst of a pretty large dinner party. 

The second is more generally known : — 

Tt was in i3oy that Napoleon wrote to Mn»sena, then invading Por- 
tugal : — “{Sweden has Wr. t hruiigh her ullinneo with England. the 11 1 test 
utid most imfsirtant. of her proviocts. Thi-* is n new example to kings tliaL 
an alliance with Kurland will lead the n to ruin. When 1 shall show 
myself beyond the Pyrenees, the teirdied Leopard will seek I he ocean to 
avoid di sy nice, defeat, and death. The triumph of my arms will he the 
tiiutuph of good over that, of evil, of moderation, of order, and of moralit.v 
over ftiiiireh\, civil war, and destructive passion !” 

Sir William Gomm is usually far moro leniwit in bin judgments 
upon tht* Spanish Armies and people than nro English historians 
go no rally. And it must bo remoua bored that ho saw a great ileal of 
boLli, and was frequently employed on duties which took him 
among them. It is plensant, theroforn, when recalling tlm often 
fierce and contemptuous invectives of Napier and Alison, to read 
“I decline I have never seen the Spaniards otherwise than con- 
ciliating when wo ourselves have Known how to behave.” ’ Of 
Oftstauos, whom Napier terms 14 slow and arrogant,” Sir W. Gomm 
writes, “ I have seen a great deal of Oivstanos, and I like him very 
much. I dare say ho does not want intelligence or activity as a 
soldier. But ” — and here wo seem to see some explanation of 
British impatience with and contempt lor Spnttiards — “ but we 
are always looking out for heroes and thunderbolts of war 
in this country, mid we aro out of humour with anything 
else.” 44 Oastiuios,” he says again, 44 i& friendly to the English, 
uot only from principle, bul evidently from inclination.” It is not 
in the courtesy of our nation to make allowances for the suscepti- 
bilities of other peoples. We are too apt to thrust our idiosyn- 
crasies upon them, with the iuvaiiable consequence of tirousing the 
inoat intense dislike. 44 Nowhere,” says Sir W. Gumiii, 44 is our 
ill-brcoding (to use it gently) more conspicuous than when wo in- 
trude upon the leligious ceremonies of I lie Portuguese, as wo some- 
times do. I really believo it is often done through ignorance; but 
it is very disgusting.” And ho proceeds to say how liis brother 
officors would 44 appear in a Homan (hitholie Church in the same 
humour us people go to I)rury Lane to cry down or support u new 
play.” While speaking of the Peninsula wo may point out to the 
editor of this book u slight error into which he bus fallen. At 
page 15 ho say s, 44 the Flench were completely routed at Fuontos 
d‘Onor.” At page 215 we read, 44 Wellington himself admitted 
that, had Buonaparte been there, the allies would have sullerod a 
signal defeat.” As it was, the French were never so nearly win- 
ning ns on that day. 44 Both parties claimed tbo victory,” says 
Napier. The work, we may say here, is admirably edited. * It was 
no easy matter hi till in, brielfy and completely, tlm intervals of 
Bir W. Gomm’s correspondence with explanatory matter. 

Sir William G omul's 44 Journal of the Operations of the Army 
under the Duko of Wellington, from Juno 15 to August 8, 1815,” 
is interesting even at this distance of time, since it was penned 
while actually on the march to Paris alter Waterloo. In that 
battle the writer was hotly engaged. “ I received,” says ho, 
writing to his sister, 44 two blows which are of no consequence, 
and had two horses wounded, which is of great consequence ; and 
I am bo hoarse at hurra in// all ye&terduy that I can scarcely 
articulate.” The journal is very brief, but it is remarkably accurate, 
considering, or perhaps because, the world was not then Hooded 
with Waterloo histones, stories, legends, and enigmas. It was a 
source of gratification to the writer in utter \ear% on routing out 
from an old drawer 44 this sketchy and sadly rusty-looking 
memoir,” to lind that 44 in all important’dc tails upon which it touches 
it was not 4 exaggerating’ in the heat of exultation, nor 4 setting 
down aught in malice,’ and was at mortal variance only with such 
-versions as have provoked it to break its rest in tho present instance.” 
He alludes hero to the 44 luiifuronimdos recently put forth for the 
dreamy consolation of compatriots and the "grave n mine men t 
of all the world beside, by those consummate masters of 
fiction— Victor Hugo and Thiers.” There is one assertion in 
the journal which is sure to provoke not only comment but sharp 
criticism; and it will be seen that, when re- reading his memoir 
011 the occasion referred to, Sir William Gomm qualified one or' 
two of his former remarks, but left tho assertion wo refer to as 
it was. It is this : — ' 


les hauteurs do St, Lambert.” Shortly after, Lobau, with no tat 
than io.ooo men, was sent from in front o£ the British to 
oppose tiie Prus-dun advance. This fact in itself is sufficient testi- 
mony to tiio early and immense effects produced by Prussian co- 
operation. Their firing was certainly distant— or rather, it did 
not proceed from large masses— down to as late as 4 or 4.30 p.m. ; 
but the pressure of their coming arrival bad been felt by the 
French long before. So far from the Imperial Guard having been 
routed before the Prussians effected a junction with our men, the 
projectiles from Bulow’s guns had been falling in the ranks of the 
Guard while posit d in reserve near La Bello Alliance. And there 
was time afterwards for Bulow’s first troops to be repulsed, and 
for him to attack again with bis entire corps, and for half of 
l’iich's corps to arrive and become desperately engaged before the 
Guard made its onslaught. But since tho appearance, in 1866, 
of tli© lato Colonel 0 . C. Chesney’s admirable monograph on 
Waterloo, the question as to the share taken by the Prussians in 
winning the battle may bo bold to be definitely settled. Their 
loss was over six thousand men ; and, as there was no serious 
stand made by the French after the defeat of the Gurnd, that lose 
must have been experienced in previous hard fighting. 

Sir William Qoium Appended to his Journal a final note in which, 
fifty-live years after the event, and when he was eighty-five or 
eighty-six years old, ho thus sums up his reflections upon the 
campaign : — 

It is my faith that there were three distinct manifestations of the direct 
intervention of Providence in the course of the great events of 1 6th, 17th,, 
ami i&ifi of Juno, 1815, over the plains of Belgium. Of one of these the 
great Buko himself was conscious. Often when asked to what agency he 
attributed his escaping scatheless throughout the storm of battle on the 
18th, while the chiefs of hiH staff clustering round him were one after 
another felled to the earth in rapid succession, his unvarying reply was, “ It 
was the hand of Providence over me.” A 2nd instance was the state of 
persistent vacillation in which the corps of D'Krlou, 20,000 strong, was 
kept on the 1 6th— neither affording assistance to those in front of ourselves, 
nor to Napoleon himself in front of 1-iguy, to whom its urrival on the 


About five in tin* afternoon [on Waterloo day] tlu- Prussians are ob- 
served Advancing upon the right flunk of the enemy’s position, hut their 
tiring is still distant. The Prussian columns . . .* although they hud 

happily Hunnoifnted nil obstacles, and were rapidly gaining ground’ upon 
the main positiou of tho enemy above i’Jniielicuoit by 7 o'clock, hud not 
formed their junction with our left wing until the third and desperate 
attack nmde by the Imperial Guard upon the British line had burn com 
plctely repulsed , ami the enemy woe tn total rout tn our front. 

(The italics arc ours.) This assertion is all the moro extra- 
ordinary seeing that Sir W. Gomm was on the British loft, in 
tho very best position for observing what occurred in the FrubsiAn 
quarter; and being a Staff officer, and continually engaged 
on our left in various duties, such an important event 
as the advent of o\\x Allies on the scene could not have 
passed unnoticed. We fear that M. Thiers, without any 
need . fo? romancing, would have made abort work of Sir 
*V\ • Goman s b elief. Marshal Soult writes to Grouchy as early 
one o'clock* 44 Nous croyons apereevoir le corps de Bulow sur 


of Grouchy, and the absolute retention of his 38,000 men from the field oi 
battle of tho 18th. And surely never in tho world’s story has an occasion 
for such intervention as is hero reverently pleaded for been more signally 
presented for the confounding of measureless curth-rootcd ambition, and of 
the appliances of transcendent human capacity for its gratification. Once 
mure then, ’tin liiv faith, and upon the showing here presented, que “ Vhomim 
propose et Dieu dispose** ' * 

One or two pretty and still popular beliefs concerning the Buko 
of Wellington's sayings on some historic occasions are refuted 
in Ibis volume. 44 Up, Guards, and at them!” must now give 
place to tho laconic and equally practical command. 44 Charge, 
Maitland ! ” Again, tbo Duke did not say to Sir Charles Napier, 
on receiving the news of Chillianwallah, 14 If you do not go, sir ” — 
meaning to India — “ I must.” 44 The Duke wrb not frightened by 
Chillianwallah,” adds Sir William Gomm. Butthero is one notable 
saying of tho Duke which cannot nowadays be too widely known 
among us: — 

The last words [writes Sir W. Gomm] that, fell from the lips of the Duke 
of Wellington uudicsscri to myself, when l was taking loavc of him previous 
to mv deputing for the command in India, were os follows: — “The 
British army is what it is been use it is officered by gentlemen ; men who 
would scorn to do a dishonourable thing, and who’ have something more 
at. stake before the world than a reputation for military smartness. Now 
the French army piqued themselves upon their rsprit militairc and their 
honneur uulitanv, and what was the consequence? Why, I kicked their 
hunneur nnd their esprit mifitaire to tho devil"; and he gave a kick so* 
cntliU'd.’islic that it nearly upset him, and prompted me to lay instantly . 
bold of his arm to enable bim to recover his balance. 

For very long lot us hope that in tho British army may be found 
officers of the type of that high-minded, modest, and illus- 
trious gentleman— 44 first a Christian, then a soldier” — Field- 
Marshal Sir William Maynard Gomm. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN." 


44 A NOTIIEIt series of handbooks ! ” is the natural outcry when 
JL JL the reader beholds the neat drab covers of Mr. Traill's 
little book; and another series it turns out to be. The English 
citizen is to bo informed of his rights and responsibilities in some 
dozen little volumes, of which Mr. Traill writes the first, while 
the others seem to he assigned for tho most part to well-known 
and capable writors. The English citizon cannot complain that he 
is handed over rq> ro^om when Mr. Frederick Pollock undertakes 
the charge of instructing him about his 44 Land” (if he has got any) 
44 and its relations to the State ” ; when Mr. T. II. Forrer promises 
to toll hioiall about 44 The State and Trade,” and when Mr. Stanley 
Jevons grapples with the intricacies of 44 The State in connexion 
with Labour.” We cannot, indeed, get over a certain old-fashioned 
feeling that it is a bettor, if a more rough-and-ready, method of 
learning the rights and duties of a citizen to practUM them, to 
study them in history and in current business, than to get them 
neatly catechized out of neat calico books. 'But this is a previous 

S uestion which seems to be decided against us. Everybody has 
owed to the new system by reading serial handbooks, and not a 
few people are disabled from olnecting very seriously by having 
actually written them. The speculative anthropologist may indeed 
feel a curious longing to know what a man would be like who bad 
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been brought up exclusively on handbooks, as well as h certain 
suspicion that he would not be good for much either as a citizen 
or a scholar. .But all this may l>e allowed to pass. 

Mr. Ttaill's subject is the Central Executive Government of 
England and its subdivisions. That is to say, he gives a chapter 
to executive government under the constitutional system, another 
to the Cabinet, and then one apiece to tbo great offices of St&to — 
the Treasury, the flvo Secretariats, the Admiralty, tbo Boards 
of Trade and Local Government — with a short omnium gatherum 
of minor offices, a section on the Privy Council, and a finale 
on “the tendencies of central government.” Each of theso 
subdivisions of the subject is treated both historically and 
in reference to its actual condition. This scheme Mr. Trail 1 
has carried out with a great deal of knowledge and in an 
excellent manner. He is known os one of the most accom- 
plished publicists (to use the word in its French rather than 
its English sense— the sense, that is to say, of a journalist who 
devotes himself principally to politics) of the day; and his accom- 
plishments appear to include a knowledge of literature and history 
which, to judge from results/ is unfortunately not common among 
English journalists nowadays. A clear and straightforward style 
enables him to put his knowledge in a way at once concise and 
lucid; and he has almost invariably resisted the temptation to 
talk “about it apd about it,” instead of giving the information 
which his title and commission invite him to give. It is almost 
unavoidable that there should be differences of opinion about the 
matter of such a book. Even those who know best that there is 
no such thing as a cut-and-dried British Constitution (and Mr. 
Traill certainly knows this) are wont, especially when they 
have to write about it, sometimes to slip into phrases which 
look os if they did not know it. Again, constitutional history is 
by no means mode up only of accepted aud agreed statements, and 
each writer upon it naturally takes his own view, and, when 
writing concisely, is apt to stato that view, not as a view, but as a 
fact. We doubt, for instance, very much the statement (which Mr. 
Trail! feels to be dubious enough to require tbo support of a note) 
that the advisers of the sovereign were at any time regarded as not 
responsible ia any formally recognized way to any one but him- 
self. The mere mention of tbo word “impeachment.” seems to upset 
Mr. Traill's position, and it may he observed that throughout his book 
there is a confusion, which sometimes results in statements both erro- 
neous and practically dangerous, between Ministerial responsibility 
and Parliamentary control. Tho former is now ‘practically and 
absolutely, And has always been theoretically, the rule of the 
English Constitution ; that is to say, it is not easy to point out 
any period of history when tho mere production of an order of 
the king would have theoretically sufficed to clear a Minister or 
an adviser, though there are, doubtless, many periods when it 
would have been accepted as practically clearing him. It is in 
Parliamentary control before tho fact, not in Ministerial responsi- 
bility Afterwards, that such enormous alterations have been niado, 
and the former has not yet entirely overtaken the latter in practice, 
though of late years it has very nearly dono so. To illustrate 
what we mean, let ub quote a very important passage where, as 
we think, Mr Traill has gono quite wrong, and bus, by adopting a 
weak position, instead of a strong one, made a dangerous concession 
to current fallacies : — 

And, in the Becond place, there is a part, and a considerable part, of the 
negotiations carried ou between English ministers and the Governments of 
foreign powers, which not only must not be prematurely communicated to 
Parliament, but iu many cases cannot even be communicated at all,— 
negotiations which, ns between the Governments engaging in them, arc of 
’ a strictly confidential character, and are so understood to be by all the 
parties thereto. Jt might, no doubt, be urged that the obligation to secrecy is 
one which an English Government hue, as against an English Parliament, 
no power to contract; and upon a strict application of the principle of 
ministerial resftoneibility, this is no doubt true. But the question, if it is to 
he reasonably considered, must be treated as one not bo much of constitu- 
tional principle as of practical expediency. Parliament might be within 
its right in compelling au English Government to divulgo matters of confi- 
dential communication with other Powers, and such other Powers might 
liave no reason to complain of the non-fuliilment of undertakings which 
those who entered into them had no authority to contract. Hut, whether 
they could reasonably complain of this disappointment or not, they would 
assuredly resolve not to subject themselves to it a Becond time ; mid in 
mere self-defence they would, for tho future, declino to communicate any- 
thing to an English minister which they were not prepared to see published 
to all the world, llow serious a disaavnutnge our Government would be 
subjected to in their intercourse with foreign Jrowers, if such a courso were 
to be adopted by the latter, it is unnecessary to point out. 

On the whole, therefore, the point appears to be one on which the strict 
• principle of ministerial responsibility has been wisely relaxed. 

If any one will read this passage carefully, he will see that Mr. 
Traill is clearly mistaken in using the words “ Ministerial re- 
sponsibility ” in the passages which we have italicized, And 
that he should have said “ Parliamentary control.” This has not 
been “ wisely relaxed,” because it has never existed, and never 
could exist without utter chaos and ruin. If it be admitted that 
“ su English Government has no power to contract obligations 
of secrecy as against an English Parliament,*’ the conduct of 
foreign policy becomes impossible, as Mr. Traill clearly secs. 
Accordingly Parliamentary control before or during negotiations 
or warlike transactions is as certainly excluded by the Constitu- 
tion as anything can be excluded when there is no written docu- 
ment in question. But the principle of Ministerial responsibility is 
not in any way relaxed or impaired. The Minister or the Cabinet 
(if acting jointly) are still theoretically answerable with their 
heads for thfe results of their doings, and there cannot be 
any much greater responsibility than this. But, by admitting 
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without reason or necessity, and owing to a positive confusion of 
torms, that the uncontrolled initiative in foreign policy only 
belongs to Ministers by a V relaxation ** of Ministerial reaponsi- 
bility, Mr. Traill has, doubtless unintentionally, favoured doctrines 
which within the last few years have already hampered England 
almost fatally, and which, if admitted, must simply deliver her 
over, bound hand and foot, iuto tho hands of her enemies. The 
error in question is more succinctly put earlier in the book, 
whore Mr. Traill says that tho direction of foreign policy by tha 
Crown in tho days of William HI. and the early Hanoverians 
was “ a permitted departure from the principle of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility.” It has been sufficiently pointed out that there woe 
no such departure at all. 

This, however, is the only grave constitutional mistAlce which 
we can find in the hook, And this itself is probably in part nn. 
error of language. Some slighter things may be noticed. The 
saying that a sovereign “cannot constitutionally preside at a 
meeting of the Cabinet ” contrasts oddly with a subsequent aud 
perfectly correct statement that tho Cabinet “ remains to this day 
unknown to the Constitution.” It is not clear how the Constitu- 
tion can forbid the presence of the sovereign, or any one else, at 
an assembly of which it ignores the existence. As a matter of 
fact, it is difficult to 8 Ay positively that it would be. unconsti- 
tutional for the sovereign to be present (as he hnB actually been iu 
times past). AH that can be said is that the practice has been 
long disused ; that a kind of etiquette has grown up forbidding 
it ; and that, under existing circumstances, it would he extremely 
inconvenient to revive it; but it is not surprising that there 
should bo some slips iu language in a matter where bo much 
depends on individual opinion, and so much more on individual 
skill and luck in formulating opinions which are generally held, 
but which have nowhere received authoritative expression. 

There are hut few omissions in this book. The really important 
constitutional innovation of a Scotch Deputy Home Secretary,, 
distinct from the Lord Advocate, had probably not been made 
when Mr. Traill’s account of the Home Office passed through the 
press. In his account of the Treasury it might have been indis- 
creet, hut would not have been unimportant or uninteresting to 
the English citizen, if Mr. Traill had divulged tho full extent to* 
which the permanent officials of thAt institution exercise a power 
of modifying, regulating, and occasionally thwarting the decisions 
of the House of Commons. Perhaps, however, he was wise not to- 
meddle with the secrets of the prison-house, curious though they 
are. In his chapter on the Privy Council one function of that 
body— small, hut, from a constitutional and historical point of 
view, extremely interesting — is omitted. The Privy Council acta 
as tbo link between those parts of the United Kingdom which are- 
directly represented in Parliament and thoBo which axe not — such 
ns the Channel Islands. When an Act of Parliament affecting 
these islands is passed, an Order in Council directs iti registry by 
the local “ States ” or “ Court” — for tho practice differs in Jersey 
and Guernsey— and it is only after such registration that it has 
the force of law. A curious point is that in practice, if not in 
strict theory, the joint action of Parliament and Council is 
necessary. If the Channel Islands are not named in the Act, an 
ordor of registry, even if issued, would bo neglected ; and if they 
are named, and the order of registry were omitted, it would 
probably be ignored, though a clause to the effect that in such* 
cases the order is not absolutely necessary is usually inserted in it. 
Such as it is, this practice seems to l>e a relic of a time when, as in 
France uuder the old regime, a royal edict required registration 
by the local Parlements, though such registration could be impera- 
tively demanded. This function of the Privy Council is a survival 
curious enough to find a place in such a volume. 

Although we have found rouson to differ with Mr. Traill on 
some points (of one at least of which the importance can hardly 
bo exaggerated) we are very glad to repeat what we have- 
said at the beginning of the general merits of his book. In 
a matter where such exclusion wus not easy, he has rigidly 
excluded partisan treatment; indeed in Borne points he seems, 
probably from an excessive desire to be impartial, to lean too 
much to the side, to which (if the bull may be permitted), he 
does not incline. Luckily Central Government is a subject 
which can he satiefbctorily handled in this way. We own that 
so mo of tho volumes advertised ns forthcoming Bcem to us to deal 
with subjects which it is next to impossible to approach except in* 
the spirit of one or other party, and this may be taken to be some- 
thing of an objection to the scheme; but from any such drawbaok 
Mr. Traill’s subject and his treatment are alike free. 


THE RIVERS AND RAINFALL OF INDIA.* 

T IIE question whether there shall be famine or plenty in India 
naturally depends on tho supply of water. Now the sources 
of supply are of three kinds. There are the rivers fed by the 
melting of the Himalayan snows; there is the annual rainfall ; 
and there is the supply raised from wells or stored for years m. 
tanks. The oxtremes of the rainfall in different parts' of the 
plains of India range from six or eight to about one hundred 
inches. In Bikanoer for instance, tho driest part of Rajputana, 
the annual fall rarely exceeds the tint figures. In the most 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, C.ID, LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 9 vote* 
London : TrUbner & Co. 1881. 
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eastern districts of the Province of Bengal the rain-gauge between 
1 lay and October registers little less than one hundred inches. Mr. 
Hunter's volumes teem with statistics and details of climate, 
temperature, and atmospherical phenomena ; and some of the best 
parts of the Gazetteer are the notices of large rivers. We propose 
In this paper to treat of the characteristics of several of tho less- 
known tributaries of the Ganges and others, and their effects on 
agriculture, commercial enterprise, and social habits. 

Mr* Hunter says truly that the trade by boats in Central, Eastern/ 
and Lower Bengal is, * * for magnitude and variety, quite unique 
in India." Englishmen may sometimes hastily conclude that the 
network of rivers for which Bengal Proper is celebrated, is confined 
within the area of the Sunderbuud Forest. But it would bo more 
correct to say that a merchant or traveller can embark in n canal 
within three miles of Government House, Calcutta, and not only 
thread his way to stations and marts in liackergunge, Chittagong, 
Tippera, and the Eastern districts, hut also liucli Assam, 
Behar, Allahabad and Agra, and tho district of Meerut in tho 
Upper Provinces. Before the ago of railways, the time allowod to 
officials, military and civil, to get to the capital of Assam was forty- 
seven days ; and four months was the period in which u batch of 
young civilians or a convoy of recruits was expected to reach 
Gbunnukhteser Ghaut, about twenty miles from tho fine canton- 
ment of Meerut. Grand military highways and railways in suc- 
cession have changed all this, but the traffic on many rivers is 
Atill largely carried on by native craft as in the days of Warren 
Hastings ; and reckoning the import trade into Calcutta from the 
Interior at about twonty-six and a half millions, wo are informed 
that of this amount thirteen millions were imported in one year 
by two lines of railway, two and a half millions by rivor steamers, 
oiio mill ion by road, and ten millions by country boats. This 
local traffic remains mainly in the hands of natives, who employ 
boats of every conceivable size and build. Boats ami boating and 
fishing castes have a peculiar nomenclature of their own. Doubt- 
less the obstacles under which internal trade was carried on through 
the Padma, the Megan, and tho Nuddea rivers, one hundred years 
ago, have been lessened or removed. Tolls and vexatious restric- 
tions have nil but dis&ppeurud. Short cuts have been made in 
some instances, and channels scoured and deepened in others. 
Dacoities, or organized attacks by robbers on buats laden with 
valuable cargocB, though occurring occasionally, no louger strike 
the Mahajans of Calcutta with a perpetual sense of insecurity. 
These speculators may dread losses by lire or by the rascality of 
their own crews and supercargoes; out, as a general rule, the 
waterways are almost assecure as the Thames or Severn. There is still 
the recurring danger of a cyclone at the beginning or tho end of 
the rains ; and every now and then we are sure to read of fleets of 
hundreds of vessels wrecked or sunk, of hugo ships and steamers 
left high and dry in a rice-iield many feet above high-water mark, 
and of a tidal wave which submerges a whole island or peninsula 
with its cattle, produce, houses, and several thousands of human 
beings. No vigilance can anticipate or remedy these disasters, 
jmd storm warnings can scarcely reach many for whom they 
are intended; but still, in spite of hurricanes, sandbanks and 
shoals, rapid currents and shifting bods, the inland river commerce 
of Bengal in rico, wheat, hemp, oil seeds, And other local produce 
is probably brisker tliun it was when the province had not a mile 
of railway, nor a road that could bear wheeled carriages except 
during the dry months of the year. Several of the tributaries 
send down a volurao of water which in the cold season nearly 
equals that of the Ganges. Here is a precis of Mr. Hunter s 
account of the Tista. It rises— for this is doubtful— either 
in Independent Sikkim or in Tibet, or iu both countries. Its 
upper reaches display rocky pools, huge boulders^ wooded hanks, 
And picturesque scenery. When it descends to the plains these pecu- 
liarities are exchanged for a line channel often eight hundred yardB 
wide, which, even whore the volume is least, wul float vessels of 
three add four tons burden. The history* of the freaks of this 
.stream is very suggestive. In the survey of Major Kennell, made 
acme hundred ana ten years ago, the Tista flowed due south, 
joined another river in Dinageporo, and finally emptied itself into 
the main stream of the Ganges, in 1787 the Tista was choked by 
excess of silt and burst its banks, when the accumulated , waters 
forced their way into a small branch, which, alter flooding the 
country and causing immense damage, they gradually so enlarged 
as to form a junction with the Brahmaputra which still exists. ' 
It is a dispute amongst philologists whether the Tista is derived 
from one Banskrit word which signifies “ thirst," or from another, 
the three streams.” Similar eccentricities are recorded of the 
Jemima or Jamoona, a river of Northern Bengal, with just this 
difference, that in KennelTa time it joined the Brahmaputra, 
whereas it now joins the main stream of the Ganges near the 
railway-station of Goalundo. On the Jamuna is situated the 
well-known, populous, and important mart of Sirajgunge, perhaps 
the richest of eu the centres of trade in the interior of Bengal. 
Thirt y-four years ago this capital of the trade in juto stood on the 
banks of the river. In 1840 , the floods carried the town clean 
away, whereupon the traders formed a new bazaar on the new 
bank, five miles from tho original spot. When the stream, in 
Atinty y sudden caprice, wept , back to its old bed, the traders, 
warned by experience, . preferred remaining where they were. 
Huge boats are now moored in the mid-stream miles from the 
hank, and lousiness is done, not in the bazaar but by merchants 
tad brokers who mote about in small boats, or traverse what, in 
the hot season, is a blinding waste of sand some miles in extent, 
Hence the real Birajgunge has been happily described os a town 


* without houses. But it has a population of 18,000, and an aggre- 
gate trade, imports and exports, of 3i millions. It is notable that 
Calcutta, to which tho jute is exported, can be rseehed from, 
ftirajgunge by mil in two days, by steamer in eight or .nine, 
and by country boats in thirty. Buttbe diflerenoein the freight of 
the latter as compared with the two forme* modes of conveyance, 
is as sixpence to ton pence-h al fpenny for the mound, and this goes 
far in the eyes of a clever, calculating Hindu. 

Graphic as are the descriptions by Mr. Hunter end his col- 
leagues of the metamorphoses in the rivers of Bengal, they must 
be seen and even heard to be properly appreciated. Diluvium and 
erosiou do not proceed on those plains by cold gradation and well- 
balanced form, us in temperate climates. In tho dry season hugo 
masses of earth can be seen falling every rninuto under the action 
of nn undermining current. Boats have been swamped by ava- 
lanches of Band and silt coming down suddenly on their decks ; 
the noise of these falling bodies can be heard, the splash can be 
seen, several hundreds of yards oft’; and tho injuries to landed— 
or what in India is miscalled immoveable — property caused by 
such vagaries nre the despair of surveyors and the harvests of men 
who live by promoting lawsuits. But tho action of the currant, 
though it can be watched and registered from November to 
May inclusive, defies observation and prediction when the volume 
of water, already increased by tho Himalayan^ snows, is swelled 
by ordinary or abnormal rains. For two or three months all 
channels are united in one huge expanse of water, miles in breadth. 
The surrounding country is an inland sea, in which the green 
rice-stalks hold their own against the flood, and over which com- 
munication is maintained in skills aud canoes between one village 
and another. Jiv the month of October tho waters subside and a 
revelation takes place. Tho main channel of the dry season which 
loNt year flowed under the mart of lhtjgunge to the east, now 
passes close under the village of Bamunhiit to the west. One 
landholder cannot lind several hundreds of his acres of choice ollu- 
viul formation, as they have gone to swell the properties of half a 
dozen riparian proprietors a little lurther down the stream. 
Another landholder is so far more favoured that while the river 
baH cut a new bed right through the best part of his zemiadari, it 
has left unharmed certain well-known landmarks by which he can 
identify, follow, and reclaim his property. The old factory Of 
Nil-nbad, which, built with a solidity and on a scale peculiar 
to the last century, had withstood floods and cyclones, the failure of 
great Calcutta houses, and the refusal of ryots to fulfil tfieir contracts 
during tho indigo disturbances, is threatened by a dark and turbid 
current, which is running within a few yards of the kitchen- 
gurdons and tho uueonsecrated burial-ground where lie with almost 
illegible inscriptions the pioneers of British civilization, hardy 
and adventurous Scotchmen from the North. The Cntcherry of the 
Joint Magistrate at the new Subdivision has been carried away 
bodily : and that of the J udgo of tho Court of Small Causes ib 
inevitanly doomed unless the next rainy season shall again work 
lresk miracles and send the main stream miles away hack to its 
original bed. This is, in sober truth, a sketch the main features 
of which will bo attested by any one who, as district officer, silk 
merchant, or indigo plunter, has resided lor a lew seasons on the 
banks of tho Gauges, tfle Jamuna, the Garni, or the Kumar. 

Tho Mahanuddi or Great Ilivur, in the Provinco of Cuttack, 
rises like the Tista in a mountainous and wooded region, and, after 
a tortuous course between ridges of hills and over lodges of rocks, 
divides into two or more main channels, and has often threatened 
to sweep away the town of Cuttack. But hero the volume of 
waters has been confined, mastered, and utilized by engineering 
skill. A series of canals has been commenced and nearly finished, 
which, at a considerable and aByet an unremunerativo outlay, will 
probably guarantee the province against o recurrence, of the terrible 
famine of 1866. 

In comparison with the rivers of Bengal and Orissa those in 
Upper India work lower changes in a different soil of undulations, 
rocks, and red day. The Ravi in the Punjab is tho Ilydraotes of 
Arrian, which looks as if the Greeks had endeavoured to coin 
some term expressing “ water ” out of a fancied resemblance to the 
real original name, the Sanskrit Iravati. This stream has beta 
utilized to supply the Baree Doab Canal, one of the great re- 
productive works designed by the Board of Administration, 
under the guidance of Lord Dalhouaie, soon after the pnnex^ 
tion of the Punjab. In March and April its depth on the borders 
of the district of Amritsar is not more than a foot, Betweta 
June and September it rises to eighteen or twenty feet. The 
main bed alters but little, and the greatest volume of water 
only floods a mere fringe on either bank. It plays conse- 
quently none of the fantastic tricks which in Bengal cause apxjops 
administrators and traders to .weep; but we are reminded that 
iu 1870 it carried away a Sikh shrine of notable sanctity near 
Dera Nanuk; and that it still threatens more damage. In like 
nuinner the Jumna at Agra onebsentt sensation throughout all 
India by menacing the Taj Mahal; but for many years this 
latter stream has been bridged by a line of boats, and apmngst the 
modern sights of Upper India are the apleniM railway bridges 
which span it at Delhi, Am, and Allahabad. Bridges of hosts 
have also been constructed over the Jumna at a ,dpm 
places. In the district of Jaknia some of thesxpaller atreanu have 
got into a kind of trick of draining the uplands hr* aeries pf 
ravine*, and are said to impoverish the iaatota of Vttwmg*. 
Probably the finest irrigation works Jnl^-always qmm 
the Great Ganges Canal, are connected with the Bone .mar, said 
to be the only great tributary of the Ganges that is Bfitied by tip 
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snows. It lias for some time past been conclusively established 
that the river is tho Ernnobons of Ptolemy, for such k> Grecian 
mm doubtless sounded its ancient name of 11 irany abulia. With 
all respect to Mr. 14 'inter, this is the correct spelling, and it means 
“ gold-bearing.” Hiranyabahu , in the Gazetteer, the u golden- 
nrraed,” may lie a title of Siva but it is not the ancient name of 
Sone. In former days, during the dry season, the bed of this 
river had neither water enough lor a ferry-boat nor solidity enough 
for a road. An ordiuary traveller took, at tho least, three hours to 
cross the waste of sand over which his light travelling carriage 
was slowly dragged by six bullocks. To a convoy of traders with 
their carts, or to a regiment with its tents marching to a new 
station, the Sone represented a whole day’s work. The passage 
is now accomplished by trains on the East Indian lino in a few 
minutes, over a lattice gilder bridge not very much short of one 
mile in length. The irrigation works, like thoso ou the Godavory 
in Madras, depend principally on a magnificent Anicut or dam, 
12,500 feet long by 120 broad. Nearly throo. millions sterling 
have been spent on the Behar Canals, which have already irrigated 
about 300,000 acres and can command a far larger area. But 
whatever be the character of Indian rivors, whether icily cold 
from the snowy range, or clear and cool like those in Cen- 
tral India, or turbid, sluggish, and deep, like many in Hcngal, 
or violent, impulsive, and ungovernable, it may safely be laid 
4own as an axiom that uo damage done by tho largest floods of the 
heaviest rainy season ever equals the destructiveness of a long pro- 
tracted drought. Even the tidal wave which swept over Saudip in 
1876, and Saugor island in 1833 and again in 1864, filling the 
tanks with brackish water aud sweeping away human beings and 
cattle, with houses and chattels, in tho space of three or four 
minutes, never produced such intense suffering or left such traces 
as the famines of Orissa, of tho North-West Provinces, and of tho 
Madras Presidency. The worst legacy of tho wave of a cyclone 
is that the soil is eucrusted with salt, and that the want of pure 
wator exposes survivors or now-comers to dysentery and inter- 
mittent favors. But no such consequences follow on the founda- 
tions caused by heavy rains and melted snows any who re above the 
tidal limits. Tanks are refilled ; ditches are well scoured ; cholera 
and small-pox nro checked; aud deposits of fertilizing silt, 
measured by inches and occasionally by l'eet, convert wastes into 
rice lands and rice lands into gardens and orchards. Moreover, 
the area a fleeted by an inundation, though large according to 
European notions, is really insignificant compared with that ruined 
by an endless hot Heuson. It may be added, too, that owing to 
the annual overflow of its network of rivers, the level of the 
plains of Lower Bengal is gradually rising, while every now and 
then tho whole aspect oi nature is suddenly and buuelicinliy 
altered. Some thirty years ago a plain covered with bena grass, 
“ the haunt of coot and hern,” and also the preserve of wild hogs, 
was suddenly ruined in the eyes of sportsmen by a tributary of the 
Ganges which brought down in one rainy month a deposit of dark 
silt several feet in dopth and many acres in extent. The Ryots on 
the cessation of the rains had only to turn out and scratch the rich 
mud with the lightest of rustic ploughs, to gather two crops in 
the next year. 

Irrigation from deep wells seems to lmve found more favour 
in the eyes of natives than from tanks. Jn some parts of Western 
Bengal, and in several of the Madras districts, reservoirs have 
been constructed before and during the British period withuut 
Government aid, by tho agricultural community for their own pur- 
OBes. In Mooltan a largo extent of country had been irrigated 
y canals and watercourses connected with the Sutlej, under the 
Sikh Administration. Indeed it would be absurd to suppose that 
.Hindus would not in some shupe or other store up or guard an 
element which is a necessary of existence aud the object of their 
constant prayers. But unless bo mo powerful Raja or Nawub 
chooses to carry out a syBtem of water-works on a grand scale, 
over-riding every obstacle and digging tho trench or cutting the 
tank just where he likes, native communities, with a low notable 
exceptions, are too much isolated and divided by castes and feuds 
to combine long for these beneficial objects. Now and then wo 
come on relics such as inspired Burke with his glowing picture of 
the graspings of on insatiable benevolence. One scheme iu tho 
Central Provinces, as described by Sir Richard Temple iu his pic- 
turesque style, has so captivated Mr. Hunter that ho quotes tho 
passage twice, once at p. 68 and again at p. 353 of Vol. II. fcSir 
Richard, when Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, in a 
passage too long to quote, glowingly expatiated on what he termed 
the Lake district of Bhandara. It is watered by the Wuingunga, 
and noted for no less than 3,648 tanks made by native engineers, 
who availed themselves of the dips and hollows of an undulating 
country and constructed dams where the ground sloped. But, 
owing to misgovernment and Mahratta raids, the banks of these 
lakes are now overgrown with jungle, and a scanty population 
lives in tenor of wila beasts. 

A community depending mainly on agriculture must have tho 
liveliest interest in all material workB that store the excess of one 
season to supply the shortcomings of another. There are naturally 
aorifep things which we cannot expect from the ordinary Talukdar, 
tenantproprietor, or village community. Neither associations 
nor individuals can be afked to supply capital for joint-stock Com- 
panies to! make long canals or reservoirs acres in extent. But they 
axe often aided to mg wells, and they might be iaught to replant 
trees on soil fitted for no other product The continuous denuda- 
tion of extensive tracts in such fine districts as Midnapore, 
Bankura, Bir^hoom, and Burdwan, without any corresponding 


development of agriculture, is said to have perceptibly* decreased 
the rain fall and tho power of the Boil to store water. Some fifteen 
years ago this fact was formally brought to the notice of the 
Government of Bengal. But tho rights of largo Zemindars under 
the Perpetual Settlement are invariably pleaded against inter- 
ference by tho State in almost anything tangible, and in favour 
of utter neglect of their duties by landholders. We hope that 
by the spread of both railways and canals in tho next ten years, 
the famine, when it does recur, may be coerced into smaller 
limits, and Mr. Hunters nine volumes are valuable guides to show 
how “ tho resources of civilization ” can be made available for tho 
primary duty of keeping British subjects alive. 


IIER MAJESTY’S PRISONS.* 

I T is likely that in the eyes of Common Law barristers, stipen- 
diary magistrates, governors of prisons, turnkeys, warders, aud 
police constables, all the world deserves to be locked up for various 
periods ; and from thiH point of view it would soem a matter of per- 
sonal importance, apart from philanthropic considerations, to know 
exactly what goes on in tho places called by the author “Her 
Majesty’s Prisons.” To know beforehand what one may expect in 
case of being found out should make one very careful nqt to 
be found out ; such knowledge may evon make some few change 
their lino of conduct ; indignation at the possibility of the treatment 
endured by this anonymous sufferer may lead to terror, and terror 
to repentance, aud ropentanco to a general elevation of the moral 
standard. Wherefore let tho unconvicted make u note of this 
book. 

Tho author of Her Majesty's Prisons describes himself as “ one 
who has tried them.” lie “ qualified ” by un ucl, or sdries of acts, 
which ho very modestly passes over in silence. Let us be content 
with thu knowledge that ho “ did something,” probably connected 
with somebody s rao\iey; that somebody found him out; that 
there was a preliminary appearance before a magistrate followed 
by detention in prison, bail being refused, until tho time of trial j 
and that there was a period of twelve months — “ hard ” — to 
be worked out. Tho man who did the something aud worked 
out the twelve months is so obviously a man of weak kneos 
and groggy moral principle that we are not in the least in- 
clined to sympathize with him. Whatever ho was accused of 
doing, there is an apparent' likelihood that lie did it ; ho lacks the 
impudence with which some guiltymon proclaim their snow-white 
purity ; he contents himself with a fling at his solicitor who got 
up his case so badly, and his counsel who, so instructed, gave up 
the case from tho beginning. We make little doubt — though wu 
are lar from considering his case as exceptional, or otherwise 
than a little unlucky — that he got off easily with a year’s hard 
labour. When men of his position, which was evidently a 
respectable one, do get into difficulties of thiB kind, it is almost 
always over trust money, or other people’s money, or a mixing up 
of accounts ; aud there is no doubt that when tho blow falls and tho 
constable appears with the warranty tho first feeling is one of un- 
mixed disgust , with surprise that, a criminal proceeding Bbould follow 
a line of conduct practised, though in a loss overt manner, by so 
many of one’s friends in the same place. Tho offender knows— 
everybody knows— that all sorts of strange tilings are constantly 
being done, especially by low cluss attorneys, house agents, money 
lenders, furniture dealers, and so forth ; in country towns one bears 
the most astonishing stories about people who walk tho streets 
brandishing a silk umbrella instead of a handcuff. Even in 
London, where 0110 is supposed to know nothing of one’s neigh- 
bour, shopkeepers whisper about respected citizens things dreadful, 
things tacenda; and they will sometimes tell you, m taverns,* 
womlorful stories about some silent, harmless old frequenter. 
There wuh, for instance, a place, not more than ten years ago or 
so, where the waiters would whisper to you that at the next 
table sat “the murderer,” with the definite article. He came 
every evening, unrepentant, and was a beautiful old man with 
creamy white hair, a benevolent eye, and a sweet smile. They 
said he had murdered his ward for the sake of money. Con- 
sidering the many cuses which wo all know of pcoplo who have 
“done” something and have escaped, wo aro not astonished that 
the writer of Her Majesty's Pnsons should have been surprised 
when justice overtook him. 

Ah the charge against the author of this book was apparently 
one of an aggravated kind, which did not admit of bail, ho had to 
remain iu confinement while awaiting his trial. Ho makes out ft 
very strong case against the justice of the country as regards the 
treatment of men in this position. They are locked up in separate 
cells, a thing which would seem desirable to all but the habitual 
criminal. They are not allowed more than a certain small quan- 
tity of beer or wine. Their names ore written up on cards placed 
on their doors. They have to gp to bod at eight and to get up at 
six. They are only allowed a quarter of an hour or so every day 
for exercise. They have got to attend chapel at the same time ae 
the convicts, though they do not sit among them. They can only 
use tobacco if the doctor orders it ; and, unless they can pay for 
their own food, they aro put upon a dietary which is in itself a cruel 
punishment for a healthy man. For instance, the Sunday allow- 
ance, facetiously called dinner, consists of four ounces of bread, 
six ounces of potatoes, and bix ounces of suet pudding. On 
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Monday the scale offers a clioico ; a man may have six ounces of 
tread, eight ounces of potatoes, and three ounces of cooked beef, 
or the same quantity of bread and potatoes with three-fourths of 
an ounce of fat bacon and seven ounces of beans. One wonders 
whether the people who complacently draw up these dietaries 
over try to realize what it means to give a man for dinner 
nothing but two ordinary-sized potatoes, with a handful of 
beans and a piece of bacon as big ns bis thumb. And this, 
not for convicted men, but for prisoners only sent up for trial, and 
therefore presumably innocent in the eyes of the law. The treat- 
ment of such cases is,* one is well aware, of peculiar difficulty. In 
most of them there is little room for any doubt on the sullject at 
nil ; the man is either an habitual criminal, or tho evidence is clear 
and the guilt of tbe defendant abundantly established. So that 
one may consider this condition a kind of purgatory through which 
the criminal passes on his way to a worse place still. It is port of 
the punishment which he has drawn upon himself. Jiut there 
are other coscb in which the man is absolutely innocent ; for his 
aake all such cases should bo treated alike ; the dietary should be 
1 simple but liberal ; the means of exercise should be freely granted ; 
the use of tobacco should be allowed ; and tbe irritating ie?t no- 
tions as to half a pint of wine or a single pint of beer should bo 
removed. 

When we come to the treatment of actual convicts, our sympa- 
thies are naturally Icsb easily aroused; and, in fact, the man 
44 who has tried the prisons,” and is desirous of 44 exposing the ill- 
treatment and petty tyranny existing ” in them has a very weak 
case indeed to show against tho present system. Tbe regulations 
relating to the treatment of convicted criminal prisoners appear 
framed with becoming attention to protection as well as to punish- 
ment, They have got to keep their cells clean, to behave quietly, 
and to do what they Ore told. If they destroy the prison property, 
or assault an officer, or mutiny, they must be dogged. Our author 
makes a great crying-out about the “ crushing of better feelings 9 in 
the men dogged ; but surely no prisoner whose feelings need to be con- 
sulted, with the knowledgobeforo him of tbe punishment which in- 
evitably follows, will desire to assault officers or to rebel. As regards 
labour, tbo prisoners have to work ten hours a day, those in the 
44 first stage 99 being exercised for six to eight hours a day on the 
crank. Ten hours a day seems to bo a long spell, but there is no 
cruelty in it; a very largo proportion of mankind work for a longer 
time every day ; probably, too, the ingenuity of mrn accustomed 
to convictions enables them to get through the day’s work without 
too much fatigue, lly working steadily and by good conduct tbe 
prisoner can get out of the first stage in a month, when he goes 
on to what ie mysteriously called “ hard labour of tho second 
dass.” This kind of labour, however, is nowhere defined. The 
first month must, indeed, bo a time of considerable discomfort. 
Tbo patient, so to speak, has to work in strict separation ; he 
sleeps on a plank ; ho earns no gratuity ; ho has no books and no 
instruction ; he gets no exercise on Sunday. Great use is made of 
the plank oed; and it is not until the prisoner arrives pt the 
fourtn stage, when the hardness c.f the hod may be supposed to 
have thoroughly revived and refreshed the moral sense, that he is 
allowed to sleep on a mattress every night. As regards the diet, 
prisoners sentenced for a single week pet nothing but bread lor 
breakfast and supper, and stirabout for dinner, so that they go out 
hungry, if not penitonl ; thoso on longer sentences get meat twiro a 
week — namely, three ounces of cooked meat, which is equal to about 
one small slice, with bread, gruel, potatoes, and suet pudding on other 
days. The publication of this dietary, which cannot be too widely 
known, ought to act os a most wholesome deterrent from crime. 
The convict uniform, the cutting of the hair, the early bed, and the 
loneliness of the ceil are things in themselves excessively pninlul 
to consider; but these are tri ties light ua air compared with the 
taockery of the dinner and the ghosts of breaklastyuid supper. 
The chaplain does not appear to have given much satis! action to 
the writer; but then, as regards chaplains, the opinions of 
prisoners may differ ; and it certainly does not appear to be in tho 
best taste to draw what is clearly a portrait of the good man. 
"Wo are, however, quite agreed with the writer on the uselessness 
and absurdity of the crank. Surely it would be possible to invent 
« method by which the labour of prisoners could be utilized so as 
to produce something, and to put an end to the folly of setting 
thousands of men daily to turn a stupid handle which does 
nothing. 

The sad monotony of prison life leaves little to be said when 
the rules and occupation of the day have once been told. The 
writer was transferred from one prison to another, which seems to 
have been an agreeable break in the monotony of his “ time.” 
Else there is nothing more to tell, and the second volume is 
padded out with complaints of favouritism, brutality, neglect, 
and so forth, on tbe part of the prison officers. Jiut, so far ns 
the author was Concerned, bo seems to have experienced no- 
thing but uniform kindness and consideration. No doubt these 
were extended to him partly in recognition of obedience and 
orderly behaviour. The 44 coses” he quotes do not, somehow, 
reotil with the right ring; one would like to hear the evidence 
on the other side; some of them seem to explain themselves. 
Thus, a prisoner is taken ill in the night ; there is no ma- 
chinery fir giving him a cup of tea ; one of the warders has to 
•do it at his own expense, and grumbles. Another warder has 
favourites, and keeps some of 'the men- on the crank longer than 
•others. Another swears and bullies the prisoners while at exercise, 
and so forth. It is really impossible by any Government regula- 
Wm, or by rules of any kind, to enforce equitable, kindly, and j 
, v 


compassionate treatment of prisoners ; nor can any rules ensure a 
desire on tbe part of the prisoners to fall in with the discipline of 
the prison, especially as regards silence and seal while on the 
crank. Therefore we make no doubt that thereto taany coses in 
every prison wbete a man is unfairly treated by the warders, and 
the only remedy we can suggest is that Governor and Visiting 
Justices should be so constantly patrolling a, prison as to minimize 
the chances of petty tyranny. One or two weak points are, how- 
ever, pointed out by the author of these pages. The first is that 
nlreaay indicated — the irrational use of a perfectly useless machine ; 
the second is the miserable scale of food, which can only be excused, 
on the presumption that the men do so little work and take so little 
exercise that, like tho lions at the Zoological Gardens, they must be 
kept low ; and the third, which is reallv a most disgusting and 
abominable grievance, is the use of the bath. The regulations provide 
that all the prisoners Bhould take a bath once in fifteen days, at least. 
At the prison where our author 41 workod out” tho greater part of 
hi* sentence, this rule wan systematically broken, and the prisoners 
only got a bath once in five weeks. Probably to most of the men 
in confinement the infringement of the rule was a welcome lot-off, 
because the habitual criminal loves not water for any purpose 
except to mingle with gin. When it did take place, tbe bathing was 
held in a slate bath seven feet long, two deep, And three broad. In 
this bath, containing forty-two cubic feet of water, sixty men had 
to bathe in two hours and a halt. This allowed, for each man, 
two minutes and a half for undressing, bathing, and dressing 
again. The water was changed only once during the whole time, 
each man having to soap and wash himself. Now, without being 
sentimental, \Ve may fairly assert that no man can possibly have 
been so wicked as to deserve the sentence of bathing last — 
thirtieth — or even last but one — twenty-ninth — in such a bath. 


BY THE TIBER.* 

miTIS book is the story of a grievance. It is a novel wi,tb no 
-L hero, and with a heroine who has no lover and no friends. 
The first book of the author which we had met with — Signor 
Monaltlini e JVtVrc— was certainly much above the average of 
novels, especially of that dues of them, now so frequent, which 
treat of Italian life. That story, in spite of some extravagances, 
showed frerluief-s and power; and it also showed, what stories of 
Italian life seldom do, some first-hand knowledge of tbe world 
described in it. The novel before us gives, however, no fulfilment 
of tho promise displayed in its predecessor. It is an illustration of 
a saying of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, that any clever man or 
woman can write one novel, but that the second attempt is the 
crucial one. This second attempt is a melancholy failure, all the 
more because of tho evidences of real talent with which the book 
abounds. The story is unpleasant and improbable ; tho characters, 
with hardly a single exception, not even that oi' the lioroinc, are 
weak or foolish or vicious ; and the lone of the whole iB that of a 
writer who is not in anv way bent on giving a picture of things os 
they are or as they miglit be, but of one who has suffered somo 
wrong, leal or imaginary, and wishes to hold up tbe real or 
imaginary wrongdoers to the indignation of the public. It has of 
lute become tbo fashion to write novels tho aim of which is to 
show in an odious light tho persons who have not treated the 
writers as they wish to be treated ; but though such stories may 
cause vexation to those at whom they are aimed, and may cause a 
certain amount of cynical amusement to those who happen to 
know tho circumstances and the people described, they are in 
evdry way to be reprehended, and not least from the literary 
point of' view. An absorbing antipathy, though it may give 
a sting to a lampoon or a philippic, does not help a writer in de- 
veloping a plot naturally or in describing characters* truthfully. 
Everybody likes a good story ; and a novel is not tbe place for 
people to air their private piques aud grievances, for tbe simple 
reason that the story is apt to bo thereby spoilt. It is scarcely 
possible to read this book attentively without conjecturing that it 
is written to disparage some person or persons not unknown on 
the banks of tho Tiber. 

Tbe tale begins with an account of the origin of the man who 
would probably be considered the hero, if there were one. He is 
the illegitimate son of a peasant girl of the (Jampagna and of a 
Iloman noble. Vittorio, like his stepfather Marco (who, though a 
rejected lover of tho betrayed girl, marries her afterwards), is an 
ardent democrat, zealous lor the overthrow of all existing institu- 
tions. The writer is evidently unfamiliar with this class of per- 
sons in Italy, and also with that part of the Italian press which 
represents them, for we get no account of their ideas, sayings, or 
doings beyond a few mysterious utterances as to some great wrong 
which the poor sutler at tbe hands of the rich, and some great im- 
pending retribution which is to redress it. Vittorio, like tbe 
typical Italian, of the circulating library, combines the extreme of 
manly vigour with an ineffable grace, sweetness, beauty, and charm. 
Plebeian by profession — for he was a gardener— and plebeian by 
birth on his mother’s side, there is yet in him that indescribable 
something which betrays purer blood. He applies for the dactfof 

£ ardener to an Italian prince, and forthwith foils in love frith the 
lonna Adelaide, daughter of the house, and she with him. They 
see one another first m the garden, at dose of day, and 14 even in 
the dork she had not mistaken tbe son of o clod for the eon of n 
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gentleman.” She sooiurfterwards makes a marriage of convenience 
with a man whom she despises, keeping the handsome gardener 
as her lover. a It may J>e that such things happen in Italy and in 
other countries, but there is something unpardonably indelicate and 
repulsive in making an intrigue of this sort a leading feature in 
a book presumably intended for general circulation. She meets 
Vittorio in the garden the evening before sho is married, and on her 
return from the honeymoon she and the gardener assure one 
another of their common hatred for Count liwlvedero, the de- 
ceived husband. 

After this wholesome preface we are introduced to the real 
heroine of the book, Valeria Ellsworth. She is an American 
woman, unmarried, and with no home ties, aged thirty-live, n liomnn 
Catholic and of literary ta6tes, who, like moat non-Italian Catholics, 
looks on a journey to Home and an audience with the Pope in a 
very serious spirit. She crosses the Atlantic in the dwoutost frame 
of mind and takes up her abode for a time at a Roman hoarding- 
house. Looking at tho mysteries of the Catholic faith in so reverent 
a spirit, she is accepted and treated with all consideration by tho 
more serious minds of the clerical circles in Rome ; but sho has 
the misfortune to have forced upon her tho acquaintance of a 
Miss Oromo, an elderly Catholic maiden lady living there, who is 
everybody's and nobody's friend, who minds everybody's business 
and her own best of all, and who has a linger in everybody’s 
pie, spoiling all but her own. Valeria is drugged reluctantly 
into an intimacy with her which she afterwards tinds reason 
bitterly to repent. She is not worldly enough to suit Miss 
Oromo’a taste*, she resents lier importunities ; she gives her 
to understand that she sees through her ; and she ends by 
making an enemy of her. Tlio rest of the book is an account 
of tho troubles which Valeria gets into through her unfortunate 
habit of not getting on with people, ending in her being shut up 
on a false charge of insanity in a Roman asylum, where sho 
dies at last. There is apparently no sullicient motive for 
anybody to push retaliation to this extreme. Valeria hires 
apartments overlooking the gardens of the wicked Countess, and 
learns more or loss of the relations of this Indy with the handsome 
gardener. But the Countess's character is represented to be notorious 
all over Rome, and tho fact that one person the more, nod that a 
foreigner, knows of her misdeeds does not account lor her also 
having a hand in thus persecuting Valeria. Indeed one cannot 
very clearly see who is at tho bottom of tbe plot, or why. A 
great number of people are all described ns doing each of them 
something to get Valeria shut up; and yet she, being made out to 
bo a truly admirable person and as sane as nuybody else, cannot l 
make friends who will stand by her and save her from tho perse- j 
cution and conspiracy under which sho at Inst succumbs. Tho 
whole plot is absurd and preposterous. It may easily be that an 
innocent person should have enemies who want to get him or her 
out of the way ; but that an American lady in Rome, where her 
own country people swarm, where there are a Consul and a 
Minister to appeal to, and English-speaking doctors to certify to 
her sanity, could ho shut up nud detained in a lunatic asylum 
maliciously and without enuso is perfectly incredible. 

But the way in which things happen without any reason in 
this book is altogether astonishing. While Valeria is thus 
making herself unpopular, the Countess is getting tired of 
Vittorio, and he, in his turn, is jealous of those who have super- 
seded him in her vagrant affections. II in jealousy is finally 
quieted through his being murdered one night in the garden by a 
sort of half spy, half bravo, in the service of the Countess. 
Meanwhile, Valeria is not only at war with many Americans and 
'English in Rome, but is watched nud dogged by the minions of 
the wicked Countess. And wheu sho falls ill, us sho soon docs, 
of Roman fever, advantage is taken of her temporary delirium to 
make out that she is insane, whereupon she is entrapped into a 
madhouse. The description of the asylum and its inmates ia 
excellent, and gives to the book whatever value it possesses. 
Valeria expostulates much, but does littlj for her release. She is 
soon allowed to go out, and can call on whom she pleases; 
but she does not use her comparative freedom to take any 
effectual steps to get discharged from the asylum, or to punish 
those who sliut her up without cause. She acts all through— and 
here the absurdity oi the book lies — as if she rather liked being 
thought m&d and put under restraint. Sho ia treated with the 
utmost kindness, and has every reasonable liberty allowed to her ; 
liberty more than amply sullicient to have enabled her to obtain 
her release at any moment had she cared to do so. It is at any 
rate gratifying to think that the “ Manicomio ” on tho Lungara 
is bo well managed, and differs from certain other lunatic asylums 
in Italy, which have anything but an enviable reputation. By 
way of convincing one of the Sisters of Mercy who wait on the 
invalids that she is sound of mind, Valeria tells her one day that 
she weighs just three pounds. At last repeated attacks of fever 
break her consitution, and she dies friendless in the prison into 
which she has been ihveigled. 

The story is, on the whole, a very foolish and unpleasant one, but 
there ore some good points in it. While Valeria is in the asylum, 
a lady comes to visit it, and takes Valeria to be also a visitor. 
After using several questions, she wants to know if one of the 
patient!, known* os 11 the Duchess,” who sits talking to a sane 
viritor, iB out of her mind* Valeria represents the mad woman as 
sane and the sane woman os mad 
The lady watched the twe eagerly. " Yes, one sees that she is queer," 
the said, her eyes Axed on the unlucky visitor. " There is a certain wild 
light in tbe eyes of an insane person which con never be mistaken. And 
fc~MipJir.fi. palls at her drees ! Such a dress too t Does she ever I 


“ I cannot «iv, but 1 have no doubt that she does/' Valeria replied, 
gravely. 14 But' the other lady has a very pleasant manner, don't yo« 
think »o ? ” 

“ She is exceedingly graceful nud affable,” the lady said, glancing at the 
PucllCJ'H. 

You perceive the difference iu their eyes at once.'* 

“OUdcir, yea.- 

It is to bn regretted that a writer of ability and promise should 
have produced so disappointing a book. It maybe added that 
there also occur in it the strangest blunders — somo of which are 
made so often that t|io blame cannot charitably bo thrown on tho 
printer. 44 Eorastieri ” for “ forestieri,” 44 Eduardo” for 41 Edoardo,” 
11 Tironian ” for (we suppose) 44 Tyrrhenian,” “ sola,” in the sense 
of 41 salotto,” are instances of tho author's mastery of the Italian 
language and geography. Wo read, again, 44 tho motto of 
Christianity should bo in cstremo ratio,'' and we are also told that 
44 a Catholic never looks upon a religious as a stranger.” But, on 
the whole, to do tho book justice, tbe English is passable, though 
the Italian is not such as is spokeu by natives of tho country. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
v. 

T IIE author of John Halifax has published (Macmillan and Co.) 

a volume of Children's Poetry, which has many vory high 
qualities. The author can tell a story in verse with great spirit, 
and often with a pathos which is only too keen. If we had a 
fault to tind with these poems, it would be that they too fre- 
quently touch the deepest emotions, and may make a very tender- 
hearted child unhnppy in the reading. However, the sentimental 
ns well as tho personal sorrows of children are soon over ; and, if 
a little boy or girl weeps over 44 Tho Pubs of Brander,” he or she 
may recover a hnppier^tono in reading of 44 X^iek Whittington,” or 
44 Monsieur et Mademoiselle,” or 44 The Shaking of the Pear-Tree.” 
To our miud 44 The Story of the Birkenhead ” is tho best poem in 
the volume ; and, often as that noble tale of English courage and 
devotion has been told in verso, wo doubt if it has over been told 
so well. 44 Waterloo Day,” again, manages to combine the true 
spirit of patriotism with duo respect and liking for our 44 fair 
enemy, France.” As a rule, the best poetry for children is 
that which is also best for grown-up people — the simple and 
mere stirring pieces of the grunt masters. But the author of 
the volume before ua has contributed several original poems which 
we would willingly see included in uuy collection of selected verso 
for children, aud which would not seem out of place among ballads 
by Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth. 44 The loung Governess,” 
however, is a piece which might not unproiitubly have been 
omitted from a book for children. 

The Prince and the Pauper (Cliatto and Windus) is a singular 
production of Mr. Mai k Twain’s. Ho has written a boy’s book 
before, Tom Sawyer , but not an historical romance for boys, with a 
moral purpose. Mr. Twain has read himself back, as far as possible, 
into the old English life of the sixteenth century, and he rnukes 
liia characters talk in what* is popularly supposed to be the stylo 
of that period. A little prince and a little street boy of intelli- 
gence and education change clothes and position ; the prince sees 
u great deal of tho rough aide of the life of the people, and tho 
poor boy introduces his natural mercifulness of character into tho 
cruelties of old English criminal law. For example, be decides 
on the case of two people who have* sold themselves to the devil, 
a crime which was surely not very commonly alleged in the time 
of Edward VI. Mr. Twain quotes Dr. Trumbull’s Blue Laws, 
True and False, ns an authority for the statement that a woman 
and her daughter, nine years old, were hanged in Huntingdon for 
selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by pulling off 
their stockings. lie does not give tho date, and the incident 
would have occurred more naturally at a later time, under tho 
Scottish Solomon. The book is copiously and cleverly illustrated. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier has edited the Boy's Mnbmoyion (Sampson 
Low and Co.) lie says, with great truth, that the Mahinoyion 
often seem more strange and foreign to us than 44 even Chinese or 
other antipodal tales, '^and that they havo 44 a glamour and sleep- 
walking mystory ” in them which wo find in no other literature. 
This is probably tbe effect of tbe singular allusions to extraordinary 
circumstances, to us unknown, which are introduced as if they 
were perfectly familiar. For example, much of tho story of 44 Twrcn 
Trwyth ” is common to Greeks and Finns ; but where do we find 
such strange beasts in all fairyland as the atag of Redynvre and 
the owl of Cwm Cawlwyd P Some of the magical charm of the 
Mahinoyion may escape the literary sense of boys ; but the stories, 
the origin of so much poetry, must interest all who have a soul 
above cricket scores. Probably clever children who have not yet 
gone to school and learned to put away all but schoolboyish 
things will like the book better than their big brothers. 

The Knight and the Dwarf (Ohatto and WinduB) is a modem 
fairy tale by Mr. Charles Mills. We cannot but Bay, in the matter 
of fairy tales, 44 the old are better”; but doubtless children will 
find something to amuse them in the fancies of Mr, Mills. Some 
of the illustrations deserve praise for firm execution and humoroua 
invention. 

Cassell's Book of Sports is an exhaustive enoyolopssdia. We 
have seen many baa pictures of cricket, but never aught like the 
coloured illustrations in the frontispiece. 44 The drive^ represents 
a man in the act of depositing an easy catch in the hands of mid- 
off. The wicket-keeper looks as if he were performing some ritual 
ceremony. 44 The cut” is so bud to draw that we refrain from 
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criticizing the artist's attempt. The article on fencing is sensible. 
Cricket, too, is very well done ; and the writer does well to im- 
press young bowlers with the truth that “ who breaks, pays.” But 
bowlers, like poets, are born, not made by art and education. 
Indoor games and “ recreative science ” are also included in this 
deserving compilation. 

Fun and Fairies (Shaw and Co.) seems a graceful and fanciful 
collection of modern fairy tales by Miss Grace Stebbing. The 
little girl with the eagles is drawn with spirit. 

Foetry for the Youny (Griffith and Farran) is meant for use in 
elementary schools. Wo see with some regret that many of the 
selected poems are from the books of third or fourth-rate songsters. 
The notes seem clear and just what children need. 

Mr. Wallis Mackay shows a good deal of humour and graco in 
tho illustrations to a little book of children's tales of the ordinary 
type, by L. Blennerhassett Poirez (Remington and Co.) 

The Christmas Number of the Monthly Faded (Walter 
Smith).— The proverb on which these stories ore written is tho 
old one of “ manners makyth men*’; but we are bound to Bay 
some of the writers appear to us to have shot rather wide of the 
mark. Miss Youge has surpassed herself this year, in a “ Itoview 
of Nieces,” in tno number and perplexingness of a family. 
Conscious of this, she has added a muclt-neodod genealogical 
table ; but, in spite of the table aud a certain nativo aptitude 
for genealogy, we constantly find ourselves hopelessly confused. 
Tho motif of hot story is a simple one. A gentleman and his 
sister wish to take out with them to a colony, where the former 
has obtained a command, a niece to act as young lady of the 
house. The question in consideration is, Who, and why P A 
combination of circumstances, which many people would regard 
as most unfortunato 2 leads four brunches of the Fulford family 
to* take up their residence at tho same seaside place during one 
summer; and this affords a grand opportunity of inquiring into 
the characters of tho girls. It is needless to say that hardly any 
one is called by hor ^baptismal name. Of the two Margarets, 
one is spoken of ns “Pica,” and the othor by the extraor- 
dinarily hideous transformation of Melelill. What, is the use of 
giving a person a name only to call her systematic ally by another ? 

The Ladies' Treasury (edited by Mrs. ‘Warren Bemroso). — The 
most interesting papers in The Ladies Treasury are those devoted 
to fashion. It is charming to know that “the newest caprice in 
bodice bouquets is u small white dove holding in its bill a bunch of 
violets,” or that “ caU have now succeeded pigs in fancy jewellery.” 
The lottorpress retailing the “ On dils ana fact s of tho month ” 
is not always strictly accurate, as, for instance, where it speaks of 
41 the Hon. W. O. Stanley, brother of the Into Dean Stanley,” or 
spells “ Glyn ” with two “ ns.” Then there are numerous stories 
and poems, among them some exhilarating verses by one Miss 
Anmo James, called “ Flirting on the Ice.” Altogether tho largest 
families may lind something to please each member. 

From Crecy to Assyc (H, It. Clinton, M.A. Warno). — Mr. 
Olinton has spared no pains to- make his book interesting to boys, 
and in order that na far as possible they shall understand what 
they are reading, he has added maps and plans of the battlo-Iields. 
He has succeeded well iu his task, and fibers besides boys may bo 
grateful to bim. We cannot, however, quite go with him whon 
Be describes William of Orange as “stouthearted but luckless.” 
We should have thought that the King’s good fortune was rather 
beyond his deserts. Ho likewise speaks of Cromwell's “mis- 
directed energy.” Now people may think that, socially and re- 
ligiously, Cromwell was mistaken ; but it is seldom that his military 
wisdom, to which Mr. Clinton refers, is disputed. Nor can 
we congratulate bim on the group of portraits which form his 
frontispiece. Marlborough no longer looks the handsomest man 
of his day, but a very commonplace person indeed. Wellington 
is absolutely unrecognizable ; while, if the Black Princats reputation 
for beauty rests on no stronger basis than this picture, tho four- 
teenth-century chroniclers must have been easily satisfied. 

Without a Reference (Brenda, author of 44 Froggy’s Little 
Brother.” Hatchurds). — Brenda always knows how to be pathetic 
without being either sentimental or moralizing, and consequently 
her stories ore invariably pleasing and wholesome. Without a 
Reference is an episode in the life of a gentleman who is turned 
out of the army lor drinking, and, after many years of misfortune, 
turns up as a starving musician in search of engagements to play* at 
parties. At bis first and only appearance he meets some iriends 
of bis youth, who recognize him and set him on his feet again. 
We like the book so much that we think it is a pity Brenda should 
kill off' a young man. p. 1 1, only to revive him in p. 21 ; that she 
should spefi Mr. Marzial’s name with an “ s ” instead of a “ z,” and 
that she should condescend to use such a word as “ reliability.” 

Beyond the Himalayas (JohnQeddie, Nelson). — The corner of 
the world explored by Mr. Bob Brown and his friends can hardly 
be described with strictness either as “ beyond the Himalayas” or 
as * 11 the Wilds of Tibet,” for it apparently included the frontiers of 
BjUrma, Tibet, and China. The travellers start from Assam, cross 
the Patkoi Mountains, leaving the Himalayas behind them at right 
angles, and make for the river Mekong, which rises somewhere in 
Tibet, and foils into the China Sea. The descriptions are most 
interesting. 

Under the Shield (M. E. Winchester. Seeloy, Jackson, and 
Holliday). —Mis* Winchester's booh cannot be said to be an 
improvement upon her former ones, It ia very lengthy, very 
minute, and very dull. It contains many pious observations; bat 
the speotade of a whole family quarrelung qv«r one little boy is 
m* deriraWe fqr a cbild to d wefl upon. .A reform in the morbid 
nUloj teodain ddldgeii S i books is 


We have more than the usual number of paper books for 
children^ of which A Hay in a Child's Life (music by Myles 
Foster. Illustrated by Miss Greenaway. , Boutledge) is the 
prettiest. But why are the people so pink f First we nave a fair 
one with golden locks, in bed (furniture by Messre. Morris and 
Co.) ; then come songs, daffodils, sunfiowqp, jolly children running 
to school, stiff old gardens, tiger lilies, ttuips, and similar 
creatures of Miss Greenaway’s fairy fancy. 

K. G. also signs a page in Little Tiny's Book of the Country 
(Routledgc). 

At Home is very nicely decorated by Mr. Sowerby and Mr, T- 
Crane (Marcus Ward). The perspective and atmosphere of some 
drawings of interiors are admirable. Master Tom, as 44 a seal at the 
Zoo,” is very humorous. Altogether, this is a capital gift-book. 

Tho pictures in May Blossom (Miss Wingrave. • Warne and Co.) 
are by H. H. Emmersou, aud are very clever, though rather too 
rich in colour. 

Cat's Cradle (Rhymes by E. Willett. Illustrated by G. 
Kendrick. Strahau and Co.) is in much tho Bame style, but lesa 
original. 

Tho Diaries of Messrs. Letts and Co. are all that the most 
strenuous diarist can require. Pepys would have revelled in them. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

M J ITLES VERNE’S La Jangada (Iletzel), with its spirited 
• illustrations by Benett, is naturally one of the most attrac- 
tive of this year's French gift-books. There is plenty of adventure 
and plenty of description in it, and there is a special interest 
running through the book due to a device which proves that 
M. Vorue’s inventive powors are as fresh as ever. Tho book 
opens with four linos of a most hopoleB8-l ooking cipher, tho 
immense importance of which is developed as the chapters follow 
each other. Tho reader follows with an almost painful interest 
the attempts towards tho end to decipher the document according 
to every known aud unknown rule, and the final discovery of the 
clue is admirably worked up to. The sub-title of the book r 
“ lluit cents lieues sur l’Amazono,” holds out a promise which 
is amply fulfilled of the kind of description in which M. Verne 
excels ; but it is perhaps to be feared or hoped that the instructive 
parts of tho work may be skipped by M. Verne's youthful readers 
m their desire to get on with the story. What the Jangada 
itself is, of what precise nature are its adventures, and why the 
deciphering of tho mysterious document is so important, we had 
bettor leave M. Verne’s numerous public to find out for itBelf. 

M. Lucien Biart, from whom we have learnt to expect a book 
of adventure at this season as regularly as we expect one from 
M. Verne, has in Le secret de Jose (Hetzel) taken up afresh the 
threads of the capital story which he wrote two years ago, and 
which contained the Burprising adventures of the unhappy M. 
Pinson, who, meaning to say good-bye to . his friend Boisjoli at 
Liverpool, got carried out into mid-oceari, and, after various 
mishaps, lauded far away alike from Boisjoli and from his beloved 
Boulevards. Jn the present volume we find him on the banks of 
the “ Papaloapam, le plus considerable des cours d'eau qui 
baignent la c6te oucst de la province do Vera-Oruz.” Ho is still 
accompanied by Vif-Argent, tho vagabond little boy whom he 
picked up in London ; and he is on bis way to the estate, called 
La Hdronnidre, of Don Ambrosio Lordo, for whom be has under- 
taken to do certain important engineering work. At La Hdronni&re 
we find the beautiful Amalia, daughter of Bon Ambrosio, and 
her cousin Pablo, who is engaged to her; and on a neighbouring 
estate we are introduced to Bon Luis Avila, an impoverished 
gentleman, who used in more youthful days to be on the best 
terms with the Horonni&ro people, and especially with Amalia. The 
reader soon learns to bo suspicious of Pablo and to trust in Luis, 
and his impression is confirmed by the opinion of the mysterious 
Joed, a former steward of Bon Ambrosio's, who is regarded aa 
a magician by the natives, and who spends much of his time in 
doing rude out efficient justice in various cases by means of a 
secret source of wealth which he has at command. This is, in foot, 
the “ secret de J os <5 ” — a secret which is well kept lip to the endt, and 
revealed at last in an appropriately dramatic fashion. We nave, 
of coupe, before the end is arrived at, all kinds of exciting adven- 
tures, in which M. Pinson finds opportunities of proving that, al- 
though he has not learned to ride and shoot like de people 
amongst whom he is thrown, he is yet a tall man of his hands ; and 
we have also an interesting love story disturbed by fitting com- 
plications and terrors. On the whole, Le secret de JosS may be 
confidently recommended. 

The two volumes of the Journal ' do lajeunme. (Hochette) for 
1881 contain as usual much well-assorted and various matter, in- 
cluding some capital articles on games by M. Frdddrio Dillaye, and 
some serial stones which it may be more convenient to notice in 
their republished forms. 

M. Andrd Laurie, in his book La vi$ ds coUbge $ 7 

(Iletzel) — Which seems to be one of a series that is to 
school life in all countries— hqs shown, on the whole, a curtail 
accurate knowledge. We are not personally acquainted With m 
school where quite §0 much liberty is allowed in— to take afi L_ 
stance— the matter of sitting tip at night as was allowed at 
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lively, and in which tbo characters are by no means* ill drawn, 
shows dearly, but not obtrusively, his strong disapproval of the 
Lycto 'system, *n& his strong desire to see it more than temporod 
with many excellent things to bo found in the English school 
system. Amongst the English school institutions which he does 
not find excellent is that of fagging, and ho represents an impos- 
sible enough conflict being wngod by Laurent against all tho 
traditions of tho school, and resulting in an end being put 
for ever to fagging at Mr. Newton’s by Laurent's dogged resis- 
tance. Perhaps the funniest mixture of ignorance and knowledge 
in the book is to be found in the account of the light between 
Laurent and the appropriately named Bully, a light which 
Laurent wins, without remonstrance, by adopting the nigger 
dodge, taught him carefully by a French sailor, of ramming his 
head into his opponent's stomach. Mistakes of this^ kind, how- 
ever, do not malce the book less amusing or interesting. The illus- 
trations, by M. P. Philippoteaux, are particularly good. 

M. J. Girondin’s Mam a n (Iiachelte) is one of the books just 
referred to as having run through the Journal <h la. jeuiww. 
The story is pretty and wholesome, and is, it need hardly be 
aaid, made the more attractive by the style. M. Toluui '8 illus- 
trations are in comploto sympathy with the author’s pleasant 
matter and manner. 

In tho Voyage s an Thdntre (I)’Ennery ot Jules Vorno. Iletzel), 
we have collected, with spirited illustrations by MM. Delicti and 
Meyer, those stirring dramas Le. tour du morale hi So jours, Lc* 
infants du capitaine Grant , and Michel Stray off. The idea of so 
collecting them was a good one, and has boeii excellently carried 
out. 

Mine. do Witt (nfa Guizot), in Lutin et demon (I I itclie tie), gives 
us a third series of 11 Pictures from History,” which are well told, 
and well illustrated by MM. Zier, Pranishniko!]’,uucl Sandoz. AVu 
must, however, protest against so tragic a story us tho first one 
being included in the book. 

M. Loredan Larchey has prepared with much pains an edition 
44 rapprochd du Frau^nis mod or no ’’ of tho Jlirfoire du yen til 
seigneur dc Bayard , cum jinnee par le loyal serv'd cur ( I bichette ), which 
appears in the shape of u fat volume excellently printed and 
beautifully* and profusely illustrated. M. Larchey, us w« learn 
from his introduction, was fully conscious of the dilli cullies of a 
task which he did not undertake without hesitation : — “ Lem bunas 


dont l’(5tude dtait encore tres-incomplcte cn I S 74 lors de la quatri&niQ 
Edition de ce livre.” 

BiUiothbquc des merveiffes — Le sel (Eugene Lefebvre. ITachette). 
To the same library belongs M. Lefebvre s Le. set, a book which 
accomplishes the difficult task of conveying instruction in a pleasant 
way. 


NOTICE. 

Jf~c hey leave to state jt/iat trr decline to return rejected Communi * 
cat ur* s ; and to this rule wc can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«st double: si vous lie franciscz point, vouh risque/, d’etre pen 
intelligible ; si vous francisoz trop, vous onlovez tout caractern a 
votre ajuvre. Ou vous etes trop com plot, on vous no letes pus 
assez. II faut aimer noire nneienne languo pour eompreiidrc les 
dfilicateascs d’mie telle epuration, qui a ueresHLo do douloureux 
sacrifices.” M. Larchey has, however, maul ally overcome all 
•difficulties, and it would not be easy to liud a mole suitable gilt- 
book than his edition of “ Le loyal serviteur.'’ 

Another handsome and eminently readable book, of which tbo 
printing and illustration alike deserve the highest praise, is Le 
Marov (Haehette), translated by M. Henri Belle, with the original 
author's special permission, from the Italian of Signor do Amicis, 
of whose lively style we have had occasion to speak with reference 
to former works of his. 

In Les exploits des jeuncs Boers , lea chatoenrs de girafss (par Mm yno 
Reid ; adaptation par S. Blandy. Iletzel) wo gladly meet an old 
friend in a' new dress. \ T on Bloom and his sous and their ad- 
ventures are as interesting os ever in their adapted form ; and M. 
Riou has supplied the book with illustrations which are full of 
dash and Bpirit. 

In Nous deux, a handsome little quarto, with letterpress (J. 
Girardin. Illustrations de J. G. Sowerby et 11. 11. Emmerson. j 
Haehette), French children have an opportunity of enjoying the j 
style of illustration to which Mr. Caldecott und Miss Greenaway ! 
have accustomed their English contemporaries. 

Of two volumes of the Bihliothbque Bose which wo may now 
notice, Le memoir (TVolan (Mile de Martignat. llaohotto), which 
is intonded for older children than C/uz grand' mb re (Milo Julio 
Gouraud. Haehette), is perhaps tho better. Not much can be said 
for the illustrations of either, their chief object being apparently 
to exhibit little girls in dll the finery of the fashion boohs. 
A minute philosopher might draw some useful morals from the 
(Comparison of the small French girl as represented physically 
in these woodcuts and the adult Frenchwoman as represented 
morally in French novels passim. 

Histoire cfun ruieaeau (Klisee lieel us. Iteraing par L. Benoit).— 
M* Elisde Reclus has this ycur given us the history of a 
stream, as he has previously given us the history of a mountain. 
We begin with La source and end with Le cycle des eau.c ; and 
it is not too muqh to say that thero is hardly a dull line in the two 
hundred and odd pages which make up the book, for which M. 
Benett has supplied good and fitting illustrations. AVe may cite 
ns a good instance of tho book's attractiveness the chapter devoted 
to La Pdohe, 

Biblwthtofue des merveiUes — Les metamorphoses des in sec fee 
{Maurice GiroriL $ m * Edition, revue et auguWtie par lauteur. 
Haehette).— M. Girard, who was formerly President of the Ento- 
'Wlfgwlfiociefy of France, has prepared a fifth edition of his 
4t Metamorphoses of Insects ” for the Bihliothbque des merorilles. 
Cheapness is of the essence of this library, and therefore 
M. Girard has confined himself for the most part to iv touching tho 
fourth edition. Two important additions, howevei', have been 
jwessaiyV M L'un est la Doryjihorc dee pommes de tern, actuelle- 
miw it on Europe, et qui est une meuace ioceswtnto pour uotre pays; 
r«m% de top luineuae actuality, est le Phylloxera de la eigne, 


TAORf 

■L/ I’ll A\ 


5*S OR FAT AVORKS, “ CHRIST LEAVING the 

I’ll /K I'nlll I : M,” “ OlllilST l‘,N I'J'.ltlJfCj J I'Kl'SAl.LM am) MONKS UKFOllK 
I’ll AUAOll,' i-uoli n by valid I \ulli ‘ Dmnnul Vilalv'it W lie,” *'( liriaUHIl Marty U." ««. 
ut tin* mill r (» A IjI.MI V .. 1.1 Ni W lliiml Nirui 1. i’mh 'i eit turti * . U. 

r 1 1 iX E EUROPEAN (lute New ) G ALLKRl I ’S, BlTN^Boiid 

Htrri’l, Hl\t«*rn ibwiri from (ixionl Street. Kxlilbltiou of I JNK AliT mill DKCollA- 
TXV 1 . AUT. A<I1111W<1<111 im; tliia wvek. . 

T < 7 . Mrrvto>‘. 

N EW'I'ON I i A LL, Fleur-de-lis Court, FETTER LANE, KC. 

l'USmVJST MK inrY -’Ihi- ANNUA!. AnilltKsS will Ih- uUcu 111! Kuiulio, 
Junmin I . ut l< mi* l‘M ijii'lincI) , by Mi. MlKItl'.ltH' IIAIIMmOX. 

s I i > I ) A V 1 . 1 ' H> ID'S will l>u 1 uiitiniiuil im li I luillii r niil.i’u. On Nmiil»yn. .Tiiuunry H, |’i. 
a.’, a". I'liiieiiMii IlKKSLY, ut Klulit p m. A ('I.AmSih liem.' I'nnmil In the Kleiiicnb, nuii 
llminrv ul (iKoMK I l(Y, on \VciIihm 1 u> «, nt lll^ht P Jl. Abiny tothu KhUiKTAUV. 

All Leeturert uml Ctiuxeu tree. • 

U N IV I <: 1 1 S 1 TV ~7f " U^NWNWri^Tf..! lmring are Tho 1 >ntes 

ulM likli the wvernl EXAMINATIONS in tJiu IJNIVLJISIT Y oi LONDON ior tliu 
Vein Hxa m ill commence : 

jViiti i.-iihfho 1 Momlny. Juuiiary D, ami Mninlio , June 10. 

tUu h<l<n uj Ails. Intel iim < llu1e, M»infu \ . .1 illy IT. 

Jl. A., Mmniio , Oi'lnbci : p < 1 c 

Mnntvi it / Artu Ilruiicli I , Mmuluy, .film i Hrunch II., MoiUMyi .Tune % 

Itrnucti III. Momlii, ..lime 10 . 

ihn tor u/'J iltitiUtcr Intel 1111 iliuli;. Alnmluv, June 

J). I.ll., Tiil-mIu, , Dei ember £1. 

11/ /.' 4 irtiinioltoun. .. Tiu.”xlu>. Nitii'inkiriH. 

Jim helot liilernieiliiitu, Moiniuy, July 17 . 

il.M ■ .Mouiluy, Oetnlh'i In. 

JUh hir ot' vfi .. «,.,< .......... \\ liliin the nr«i Tweuty-<ii)e<ln,\H of June. 

jirnhUm oj Lm** Laenmaiutcj Monday, Jauiuuy a. 

Jinrhn nffmi'H 'I linrwlny . Juniiniv IX 

lUutoln. uj M . </«• ntf iT'elimmarv Sricntille. Momlny , July 17 . 

1 11 ti tilled ini e. Monday.. I nL .11. 

M.lt., Momlny. Nnvemlivr i». 

fhtrht tor mf '.inytcry Tmxlny , lleecinliei A. 

M.mfrt i.i .'.m ot Alumlny. Deeemlier 1. 

tlmhnoi Ifi/Ui mr Monday, Deeunlu r I. 

,S //!V..V / 1 .' I JeivmlK-r 1 1 . 

Jlm.Jvh.ro/ J/iMie liitermedliite, Mnndiiv, ITrecrnlirr II. 

li.Mux., MuiuLiy , December H 

/Jortin of Miuor llilerniul.ute. Mominy , I >• ■ < inbrr II. 

D.Mum., Mondiiy , lXeeiiibi i I** 

The llc^iiltttbniD I'diitind to the ul«m* K YiuninnthniM uml Ik^ri-e, muv Ik? ohtnincil mi applh 
cation to **‘i lie llci'ixtrar ol'tlic liuivemty ol'i^nulon, Itm Imutou (.urdciih, J.omlou, W.” 
Deeemlier HI. InHL AJLITIIJIt Mil. MAN, M.A , Jtruintra , . 

It ATI l COLLJXiJi, ILvTJI. — The~ NKXT TKUM will com- 

rue nee on tVednewdny Junuuiy K», l**S. //ini/..Vmf« i • T. \V. Dl'NN, 10 «i., M.A., lute 
IM low uml AwuaLuut Tutor, Hl. l*cter'» Oollege, Ouinbrui;.e, and lur ieu y ran a Master tA 
rikiUili CoLeiie. 

T? U YAL. A(il 510 ULTUl!AI. COLUi(Uc 713 ll{EN 0123 TUK. 

Tt Khtnldlnlied by Royal (.'liartci, 

FOIL THE SCIKNLE AND PUACTICJK t»K AUlllCULTtJJlE. 

For in tend In? Lnuil Ovum anil (Kcu)nfr*.I.Btid AuciiIb. Surveyors, CblunUti, fee. 

Tho COLLEGE FAllM, lor the practical hulruct.un ol the Students, surrounds the 
Collnse, and is u uilxul Faun ul' ni out hMt Acre*. 

/ rmuA'nU I 1 W Griu-e the Duke uf MAUUlOltOliQH, K.ti. 

( 'nuimittri' uf Mnum/ron ut. 

The lUffht U*»n. the Lari of DUCI 1 J, Cliuii innn. 

The llJsrht linn, the Enrl HA TIT If US I’. 

The 1 tic lit Hun. Sir MICHAEL E. IIKk^nK VCIf. Hart., M.P. 

Lieut. -(.ul. It. NIGEL V . KINGSCOTL, C It., M i’. 

GEORGE T.J. SOTJIEHClN-KHTCOUItT.Lui., M.l*. 

AMJJKohE L. GODDAUD, Esq. 

KUVVAltD iiOWJ.y. Kw|. 

WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDH. Esq. 

Major T. W.CIIESTETI MASTER. M P. 

For rmsicdtus uf COLLEGE and FARM, List ol Hehulenlupa, Prises, Diplomas, kt* 
■Vlily to Uie I'ltlS. IPAL. nrxt BKg8 pjNbc,ln« Jmni.ry . 11 . 

K l tt H T O N ' 0 O "i. J. K U ~£ 

VrtneitMl*- Rev. T. IIAVKS BEI.CIIF.R, M- A.. Queen's Collette. Ox lord. 
Vivc-rriwtwt~UAV. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College. Cumbrlfkre. 

A arieelal Army in vrlnuh Rrelwrattun is made lor Sandhurst, Wnoiwinh, Cooper's TIIJI, 
mid Indian Civil Service, has bean In active wink lot some time. The coursour instruutioii 
tumble* jloys to e<> up for their uxumlnatiou direct iWnn thq Csdlvgc. 

Tlie NEXT TERM Will dommenov ou Frldoy, Januaiy M 7 . 

r. W. MADDEN. M.R.A.8., ikertmrw. 
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GROSVENOR 

GALLERY. 


WINTER 

EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER EXHIBITION 


AT THE 

GROSVENOR GALLERY 

WILL OPEN 

ON DECEMBER 31 NEXT, 

WITH A 

i > 

COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR 
'' DRAWINGS 

AND A ' 

% 

COMPLETE COLLECTION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF 

G. E. WATT'S, R.A. 

FORMING THE FIRST OF A ' " 

SERIES OF . 

, *■ 

ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATING 
THE WORKS OF THE HOST 

EMINENT LIVING PAINTERS. 


LEGE. 


D over o o l 

PraiOtml-M OHAMV1LLE, K.Q. 

Next Terre will commence on January IS. Board, £4* as. Tatthft faun B to.1t O rinlM . 
For particular* apply to the Her. W. BELL, M. A., the Head Master, or W. KNOCKER* 
Esq.. the Honorary Secretary. 


merit by the Hesd-Mastcr j In tho Junior Department by the Rev. Philip CniOK, 
Special attention 1* town to Delicate or Backward Boy* — For Proepeetu*. Llet or Ho 
Ho., apply to tire Head-Master, T. M. JMomlby, M.A. 


S L E 


OF WIGHT COLLEGE, 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Tim NEXT TERM begin* January *Hh. 

For particular* apply to the H kad-Mabtuh. ^ 


BIDE. 


Devon* 


T^ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, South 

AL Chairman of Trurtew: The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON, _ . 

II end- Manor; ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M.A. (Formerly Fellow of St. John’* 
College. Cambridge, I7tli Wrangler and 6th CIomIo lfMO). 

BOYS prepared tor Hie Universities, the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examination*, and 
the 1'rofciwlonH. Large airy Imlldtng* | healthy and bracing poaltlon, faring Dartmoov i 
hiwicIoum playground j Home comfort*. Inclusive Fee* for Hoarders, XV4 |»r Term, NEXT 
TKIIM nunmnii-M January *0. IWtt. For PnMpisCtlU, Id!., apply to the KVAD-MAHTRU. 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

-A- rounded hr (lie Rev. 1. D. Cni.M(l. 1>.D. Th« W.rd.n, RICIIAMt F. CUHJIT. 
M.A.. I« aulsted by Seven Haaldmt Master*. (Jloaiical and Modern Hide*. Preparation lor 
*k,. ii-vveralilfs. niui all competitive Examination*. Special Glume* for the Army Examine* 
Great nttcuiioii paid to Modern Language*. Junior Department for Young Boy*. 
Playing > icid*, Gymnasium, Five* Court*, ice. *c. Term* M and 00 Guinea* per 
i— Apply to the WAUDK.N. 


O 


lion*. Great iittcuiioii paid to Modcri 

Large ‘ 

annum. 

CT. ANDREWS COLLEGE, OIlAKDSTOOK, Dorset.— 

h-* Term* moderate and lncluaise. NEXT TERM begin* January <7, IMS. —Apply to 
School HKI.'UKTA lit. 

WIIAHFE-DALE SCHOOL, near BENf-RH Y DDING , Leeds. 

»» A PUBLIC SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.— Preparation for Scholarship 
amt other Exuinhuitlnux. Modem Languaic*. Natural Holcnco. Splendid site. Reference* 
to Noblemen and Church Dignitaries, Mr. - Apply to Rev. T. GIUNUKH llL’TT, M. A., Sedbcrgh 
School. Yorkshire— Entrance Scholarship Exuiulnatlon in Jauuary. 

AKHA M.~— Archdeiicon J O HNS ON’S SCHOOL. 

flrutf- 31 outer — Rev, E. V. 1JOHCIE, M.A., Ralllul College, Oxford. 

Boy* are eligible to Four leaving Exhibition* tit £M per annum ftiitn the School \ Six- 
teen Johnson Exhibition* at Cambridge; Three or mom Koliool Exhibition* from 110 to- 
IV> ; Three Prose* of till. New Glas*- root)}* have lately been built, and a now House 
•licned tu>t Term. NEXT TERM begin* January (A. 

UTERES, South of FRANCE.— An OXFORD M.A., tuid 

A-L llurrlutcr-at-Law ( Married). an experienced and *ucfc**fwl Tutor, residing In hi* own 
Villa, winch I* mo*t beautifully and healthily situated, receive* SIX PUPILS In delicate 

he* It I). Special ad vantage* for I reach conversation Address, W. llc&LMk CHATMU, Lw 

Rowngnols, Hylsre* tVar), France. 

N A V AL~CAl)ETSIIIPS f riJBLl (5 SCHOOLS, &c. 

“ Eastman’* ’’ R.N. ACADEMY, 

RUROOYNE HOUSE, SOUTH SEA. 

Principal, since ISttO, G. F.ASTCOTT SPICK ERNELL. 

Durvnrne Hon*e I* sltuuto close to and directly faring the Sea. Pupils enjoy goad 
BOATING mid BATHING, and am nil taught to SWIM. Pupil* received from Nine year* 

of age und upward* I or every information, and result* hi Examinations, odd re** tha 

Pjiinupal, a* uIkjvc. 

"REV. K. H. QUICK, formerly Assistant- Master at Harrows 

Tt take* ** Boarder* YOUNG BOYS preparing for tho Public School*.- Addles*. Bill 
House, Guildford. 

A CHAllMING and unusually comfortable HOME, in a 

licautllul ami healthy part of the country, one hour from London; I* ottered to a limited 
niiiiil>cr of the SONS or GENTLEMEN, under Fifteen, by an EXPERIENCED TUTOU. 
iiu M.A. ol Oxford. In Cli»Md<'al Honour*, who devote* himself entirely to IiIm Pupils, amt 
train* them lor the Public HcHimI*. *c. PioMpcetu*, with list of diatmgubhed references, wlU 
be Nciit on application, by letter only, to UXKoun, care of Willing'* Newspaper Advertisement 
Otttees, Strand. — __ 

OVERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, near RUGBY.— 

’ ^ The Rev G. F. WRIGHT, M.A.. late Fellow of 0, C. C. Camh. formerly Assistant-Master 
at Shrewsbury School nndut Wellington College, prepares BOYS for the Public School*. 

H I G~H O HOF T, ~GoT) A YYTTn (!U 

Mr. AI.GKIIHON RTEOMAK. M.A., f)»on.. wtrlvw thr HONS of OKNT1.EMEN. 
Iictwreu Eight and Fifteen, to prepare for Entrance and Scholarship* at Public. School*. Ac. 
The house in on a flue and healthy site, with good playground. Tho sanitary and domestic 
arrangement* are perfect 


^JVlESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BICKLEY, Kent 

Rev. EDMUND FOWLIfl, Author ot a very auooroaful Series of Latin and 
Greek School-books, receives THIRTEEN ROYS under the age of Fifteen, to 
prepare for the Tubllo Schools. 

TND1AN BOYS. — ItouT^L A. CAYLEY desires to make ft 

J- HOME for Two of Throe (brother* preferred), mwd from Eleven to Sixteen, and to send 
to Public School with hi* own Son*— Fur terms. <fcc., apply Hcauiptun Rectory, Lincoln. 


■f TNIVERSITY of LONDON.— Tho office of ASSISTANT 

^ REGISTRAR having become vacant by the resignation of Mr. Momki.ky. the Senate 
desire to appoint a Suci-cuor pomcshIiik special sclentlflc aualltiuatlons, cither with or without 
” “ ’Degree. l f 

itant Regis Irar 1* subject to 


i Medical 


The Salary attached to the office I* £600 net annum. 

In common with thu other officer* of the University, the J 
annuel rc-electlon. ..... L 

’Til* whole time must lie at the disposal of the University. jr 
lie must he prepared to enter upon hi* dutie* on May I next. 

Further information may lie iiblaiued by application to thr ItanTBTlMtt. 

Uandidstu* arc desirtol to send In their name* to the Registrar, with a statement of their 
age (w hich nm*t tiot be Ichn than Tweiity-flvu nor more than Forty-five years), lire visas career 
and qualifications, together with such TVstliuonlol* a* they mav think desirable, on or before 
Tuesday, January ill. It is particularly requested by the Senate that no personal application 
be made to It* members individually. _ 

By order of the Senate. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, Registrar. 

University ofLomlon, Burlington Garden*. W. 

December 20, )8H1. - 


A RESPECTABLE, middle-aged MAN would be glad of 

EMPLOYMENT of any kind 1 1* a fair scholar, and has held appointments of great 
responsibility, Flrst-cla** recommendation*. Moderate remuneration. ~ Address, J. 
t Granby Street, Hampstead Road. N.W. ___ * 


■RUIGnTON.— BEDFOftD HOTEL.— Fucing Sea and 

-*-* Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Cintrnl ami quiet. Long established, flultrsof 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee- room for Ladicsaurf Gentlemen, 8ea- Water Service in tha Hotel. 
BEN J N. BULL, Jfumipe r. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 


/^NE-FOURTB of those suffering from blindness can trace their. 

,h * »- af "^asiaaui^iBi^ aw? pjat 


tr LA mt ANCE.^Fj 
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himself professedly bases bis calculations) that more than a 
thousand persons attended the additional Church services 
already referred !?* while not more than 233 attended 
extra services in Nonconformist chapelB ; and that, in yet 
farther addition, a service attended by fivo or six hundred 
persons was held by Canon Wimjerforce in an nncon- 
secrated building. These figares may or may not lie ini- 
portant in themselves, but they are decisive as to the 
trastworthinoBB of Mr. Miall’s method of calculation. 

There is, howover, no need to pitch the pipe so low ns 
this. Mr. Mull has unconsciously givon the right note 
in saying that “ he himself is a Churchman in the eye of 
the law ” — ho might have added in the eye of tho 
Church, too, politically speaking — and the Bishop of 
Winchester has enforced it, if not so strongly as he might 
have done, in a letter to the Times . Tho Church of Bug. 
land does not rest her claim on an accidental and con- 
stantly varying numeration of heads. There is little 
donbt — the incontestable fact of the detestation in which 
tho political DissontorB hold tho idea of a religious Census 
roves it — that this numeration would bo in her favour, 
nt the madness of majorities has not yet infected her. 
As Mr. Miall says very excellently, ho himself and every- 
body else is a Churchman in the eye of the law, whether 
it pleases him or not to disregard a law which lias no penal 
sanction. All the advantages of the Church are open to 
him and to any one when ho chooses to avail himself of 
them ; and it is in the fact that they are so open that tho 
nationality of tho Church consists. The Anglican com- 
munion knows nothing, in tho strict sonse, of the sectarian 
conditions of what is called “ Church membership/ 1 Even 
tho Rubrics content themselves with enjoining — again 
without penal means of enforcement — attendance thrico 
a year at a particular sorvice. Tho fiorco competi- 
tion for ticketed and numbered “ Church mombers ’* 1ms 
been noted by a tolerably dispassionate observer, M. 
Renan, as especially characteristic of tho Dissenting Beets 
of England and America. It is not shared by the 
Church. It is open, of course, to any one to contend 
that, from tho strictly religious, and still more from tho 
striotly ecclesiastical, point, of view, the Church of Eng- 
land has pushed this lofty conception of universality 
and catholicity too far; but that is not now a matter 
of concern. The fact is that, legally, politically, and 
historically, the conception is there. Tho spiritual con- 
solations of the Church are open to all, the material 
aid which her ministers dispense is open to all like- 
wise ; and, as everybody acquainted with parochial work 
knows, this latter, at least, is moBb impartially accepted 
by all. In political theory the Church knows nothing of 
sects ; and tho very ministers of the recalcitrant denomi- 
nations are in her eyes Churchmen — whether good or bad 
Churchmen is another matter. No process of numbering 
and ticketing could, therefore, be entered upon by her 
without forfeiting tho claim which, politically Bpeaking, is 
ber strongest and most unassailable. It is scarcely a 
paradox to say that, if a compact body of Churchmon — 
not, as at present, merging indefinitely into another body 
which is composed of individuals sometimes conforming 
and sometimes nonconforming, but ruled off and circum- 
scribed — could be proved to bo a numerical majority, tho 
political position of the Church would be weaker than it 
is now. A step would have been made in the process of 
degradation from an institution coextensive with the State 
— though containing, like tho State, bad subjects, more 
or less in number — to a voluntary association, powerful or 
feeble as the case might be, but separate and gossibly 
hostile. To put the matter briefly — it is the business of 
the Church to mako as many Englishmen as possible 
Churchmen in fact as well as in theory, but it is no busi- 
ness of hers to encourage tho notion that 'she rests her 
claims on the number of her ostensible adherents. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

S IR WILLIAM HARCOURT must wish by this time 
that he had put off writing to Mrs. Suia until he had 
received the report of the Publio Prosecutor. Had he 
done so his letter would probably have boon a good deal 
shorter and a good deal less gashing. Tbo case against 
the majority and in favour of tho minority of the London 
School Board will appear to many poople to be greatly 
weakened by the Pnblio Prosecutor’s decision. If a tenth 
part of the harrowing stories told by the boys at the St. 


Paul's Industrial School had boon true, there would have 
been abundant reason fora criminnl prosecution. That the 
evidence has proved, on examination by experts, not to 
supply primd facie ground for taking proceodiugs which is 
all that tho Public Prosecntor looks for, shows that Mrs. 
Suer must havo boon taken in. It is easy to imagine 
tho way in which sho waB misled. The report of 
the Homo Office Inspector and Mr. Scuuiton's own 
admissions show that the school was not properly 
managed. Mrs. Surr was perhaps a little carried away 
by her natural kindliness, and by tho reflection that this 
discovery was likely to bring discredit on a party in the 
School Board to whoso policy sho was honeBtly opposed. 
In this temper she was not likely to scrutinize too closely 
tho narratives submitted to her, and unfortunately these 
narratives were of a kind which eminently required a 
close scrutiny. The testimony of boys against a master is 
nover very trustworthy, and a great deal of the evidence 
actually laid before Mrs. Sure related to cruoltios alleged 
to havo been committed to boys who woro dead or hod left 
the school. But, though it was not good enough for 
tho Public Prosecutor, it was good enough for Mrs. 
Surr. Sho was shocked at what sho saw, move 
shocked at what she heard, and most of all shocked 
at what she interred. In cases like this the road 
to conviction is not a long one when once the start has 
been made. The incredulity with which sho was mot by 
the majority of tho School Board naturally disposed her to 
welcome any additional evidence that things had been as 
sho thought. 

If the School Boari had been wise, no harm would have 
resulted from Mrs. Suuu’k error. The Board would havo 
done at once wliat it was compelled to do in the end, 
and havo insisted on an immediate inquiry being held, 
either by itsolf or by the Home Secretary. Unfortunately 
the majority of the Board scorned more anxious to show that 
the condition of the school was no business of thoirs than 
to ascertain what the condition of the Bohool really was. 
They wasted a great deal of breath in proving that 
the duty of inspecting industrial schools belongs 
to tho Home Secretary, and not to tho School Board • 
and, having done this, tlioy thought they had made good 
their case. They forgot tlmt, though they were not 
bound to make inquiries into tho character of an in- 
dustrial school before sending childron to be brought up 
in it, they were bound, when specific charges were brought 
against a school at which they were maintaining children, 
to ascertain, by themselves or by some one else, whether 
theso charges were true or falso. This obligation springs 
naturally out of tho fact that tho children in question are- 
maintained at the cost of tho ratepayers ; and it is quite 
cortain that tho ratepayers of London woold not wish 
their money to go to tho support of on industrial school 
such as St. Paul’s was affirmed to be. It lias beon con- 
tended, indood, by somo of the members that' the School 
Board owes no more to the children whom it has 
had sent to an industrial school than a private 
person who sets the law in motion for the same object* 
Even in the latter case, an obligation to make inquiry 
into tho truth of charges so serious ub those brought 
against tho St. Paul’s School would ariso if tho means for 
making it or gotting it made wore within reach ; and 
where the persons who have had tho children sent to tho 
industrial school are a public body administering pnblio 
money, the duty iB very much more obvious. If the ma- 
jority of the London School Board had remembered that, 
though they wero in no way responsible for the state of 
the school, they wore responsible for any children boing in 
the school, they would havo soon that, much as they might 
disapprove of Mrs. Sukr’s general policy on educational 
matters or of her % demeanour towards the Indnstrial 
Schools Committee, sho was in this instance com- 
pletely within her right. Here wero specific charges of 
cruelty and mismanagement brought agaiust a school at 
which children were maintained by tho Loudon ratepayers, 
and it was consequently tho duty of tho School Board, as 
the roproBontative of tho ratepayers in educational matters, 
to ascertain, either by itself or by somo better-qualified 
authority, whether thcro was any foundation for these 
charges. Hod it done so, it would now have occupied a 
very mfich better place in public opinion. It is a pioco of 
great good fortune for the Board that the charges have 
not furnished tho Publio Prosecutor with the material 
necessary for instituting proceedings. The indisposition 
of the majority to have the circumstances thoroughly gone 
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into would have looked very much worse, though it would 
not t cully have been worse, if the Public Prosecutor had 
been prepared with a long and serious indictment against 
the Superintendent of the School. 

The announcement that the whole question is to bo re- 
ferred to a Royal Commission is satihlactory. It is plain 
that the present system of inspection is quite inadequate 
as a means of preventing abuses, whilo in an industrial 
school abuses are exceedingly apt to arise. These schools 
require a very much stricter discipline than is needed in 
ordinary schools, and at the same time the safeguards 
against any abuso of discipline which exist in ordinary 
schools are wanting in industrial schools. The children 
are for the most part of less trnctablo dispositions than 
ordinary children, and, in order to deal with them, it is 
necessary at times to have recourse to sharper punish- 
ments. But, ns tho children do not go home at night, 
they havo no opportunity of complaining to their parents, 
and consequently no means . of defending themselves 
against any inclination to tyranny that there may ho 
in tlio teuehers. Once inside tho school, a child is vir- 
tually at the mercy of those who have tho control of it. 
Nor would things bo any better if tho means of com- 
munication between children and parents were increased. 
The disposition to falsehood, which is natural to children 
who think that their liberty depends on the framing of a 
clever lie, would bo nourished by more frequent intercourse 
with those whom they might fairly hope to enlist on their 
side; and in trying not to discourage just complaints, wo 
should simply be encouraging fictitious complaints. Tho 
only safeguards in which any confidence can be placed are 
good management and strict inspection. Tho faulty con- 
dition of tho St. Paul's Industrial School could hardly 
Lave escaped the notice of an oflicient board of managers 
mooting at froquont intervals. As it was, it had only to 
escape tho notice of a single manager, and there is 
alw/ijs very much more clmnco that abnsos will 
bo passed over by one limn, whoso moasuro may havo 
been accurately taken by tho superintendent of tho 
sohool, than by a body of men. Still it iH qnito pos- 
sible to deceive oven a body of men; and for this 
reason it is essential t-Imt tho managers should havo 
their conclusions gone over and tested by careful in- 
spection. The stall at piesent maintained by tho Homo 
Office is altogether inadequate for this duty. An 
Inspector and an Assistant- Inspector cannot pay that 
attention to each school which is needed if tho managers 
are to bo kept up to their work. Whether this inspection 
should be entrusted to the central or to tho local autho- 
rities, and, if to tho central authorities, whether to tho 
Homo Office or to tho Education Department, are among 
tho points which the promised Royal Commission will bo 
called upon to decide. 


Til K YEAR. 

T HE yoar which has now almost passed away has boon marked 
by many striking events, and for tho most (tort by striking 
events of a painful kind. The murder of tin Emperor was followed 
by tho murder of a President. British troops were three limns 
defeated, and France used and waslod her strength in the gigantic 
blunder of tho Turns Expedition. But throughout the year one 
subject, and one only, bus dominated the thoughts of Englishmen — 
the unhappy condition of unhappy Ireland. At tho beginning of 
tho year, Mr. Burnell was awaiting tho issue of a trial destined to 
■how the inadequacy of legal remedies, and at the end of the year 
Mr. Parnell is m prison under a Coercion Act, and there 1ms not 
boon a day in which Mr. Parnell and his subordinates have not 
been tho cause of anxiety to tho Government, distress and shamo 
toJSngland, terror and misery to Ireland. For a whole your Eng- 
land has been trying to solve one of tho most difficult of problems, 
that of coping with u smothered revolution under a system of Par- 
liamentary government. Tho extreme publicity, the unsparing 
crit icism of the Executive, the jealousy of tho military, the auxioty 
to lie fair, the wish to give all a henring, which characterise the 
working of this system when seen, as in England, at its best, raako 
its action singularly slow and ineffective when it has to deal, not 
with open resistance, but with cunning disaffection, a paralysis of 
law, and a demoralized populace. But if the Parliamentary syBtom 
has among its many virtues that of teaching patience, England 
certainly has shown that it has learnt this lesson to the full, if not 
to an extreme. 'Whatever may he the sins or follies of which in 
the past it may have been .guilty towards Ireland, it can honestly 
■ay thf t this year it has striven to act towards Ireland in a spirit 
of peri ms exaggerated kindness and leniency. It endured Irish 
obstrui Ion until this obstruction became a scandal too great to 
bear; it tried coercion, but t bo coercion it tried assumed forms 


of extreme mildness ; it passed a healing measure, oa the simple 
’assurance that it was koaling, which violated every principle on 
which Englishmen regulate their own affairs; it would not 
suppvoss tho Land League until suppression was far too late to undo 
tho mischief which the League had done ; it endures on the last day 
of the year as it endured on the first the spectacle of baffled law, 
triumphant crime, and insolent cupidity. It has tried to keep 
in mind that many Irishmen are very poor, that most are terribly 
ignorant, and that some have been unjustly treated. It has even 
risen to tho height of bestowing its keenest sympathy on those 
who most hate it. What the Government has done England has 
done, whether wisely or unwisely, and it may be safely said that 
there never was a year in which a strong nation has dealt more 
gently with a weak one. 

Tho dealings of England with Ireland have been partly in 
Parliament and partly out of Parliament. For eight loop months 
Parliament sat day after day and night after night, thinking of 
nothing, talking of nothing, and working for nothing, but Inland. 
First ramo the groat struggle with Irish obstruction. The 
Government was pledged to propose measures of coercion and a 
measure of land reform, and the small band of Irish obstructionists, 
dreading coercion more than they loved land reform, hoped by the 
judicious use of Parliamentary forms to make tho enactment of 
coercion impossible. In this they achieved a great and striking 
amount'd 1 success. They literally kept the English Parliament at 
buy for week after week. They managed to waste a fortnight in 
the debuto on tho Address. They imposed on the House a Bitting 
of twonty-two hours beforo it was allowed to give precedence 
ovor oilier Bills to tho Coercion Bills. A little later they fought 
their great battlo, and all one night, all the next day, ana all tho 
next night they went on sa)ing tho same things, defying the 
majority, and killing Parliament with the arrows it itself provided 
for them. The IIouso of Commons was powerless ana beaten, 
when suddenly its chief had tho boldness to assume the powers 
of a dictator. The Speaker appeared and desired the obstructionist 
who happened to bo spooking to sit down, and summarily 
put to tlio vote tho question of the first reading of the 
Coercion Bill. During the day which the Speaker had thus 
happily begun, Davilt, a convict with a ticket of leave, was 
arrested ; and in their excitement at the blow which had fallen on 
a dearly and justly valued friend tho obstructionists lost their 
heads and forgot tho proper use of their art. One of them was 
declared out of order by the Speaker ; tho rest, scarcely under- 
standing what was happening, refused to obey the Speaker's 
directions, and worn suspended and ordered to leave the House. 
During their absence a resolution was passed that when, on tho 
proposal of a Minister of the Crown, a Bill was declared urgent 
by n majority of three to one in a House of three hundred mem- 
bers, the regulation of all business should rest with the Speaker; 
and he subsequently decided that, on a proposal made in the same 
way and supported by a similar majority, a linul voto might bo 
taken at a tixed hour. This finished obstruction of tho more 
scandalous kind, and tho Coercion and Arms Bills were rapidly 
passed, the Opposition giving an honourable and effective support 
to measures which iL thought had come too late, but which were 
obviously i ndispeusnblc. 

The Land Bill took four whole months to pans, and it cannot 
bo said that this was nn unreasonably long time for two Houses of 
Parliament to spend in the discussion of a Bill which was alto- 
gether new in principle, singularly complex in details, so drafted 
ns often to be inexplicable, altering the bases of property, and 
dealing on the grandest scale with the money of the nation. Mr. 
Gladstone hud pledged himself to bring in a big Bill, and he kept 
his promise. It was a very big-Bill, a marvel of legislation, re- 
legating political economy to the regions of Haturn and Jupiter, 
but advocated and accepted as a political necessity. The Duke 
of Argyll left the Ministry rather than admit that political neces- 
sity could warrant the abandonment of elementary principles; 
but the other mode of regarding the Bill, that of looking on it as 
embodying the proposals of a Government which could not be 
overturned, and which declared it could not and would not 
govern Ireland without it, imposed itself on the practical com- 
mon sense of Parliament. In tho Commons the Opposition con- 
tented itself with supporting Lord Elcho in a general protest 
against the measure, and thonceforward limited itself to a tem- 
perate *hnd reasonable criticism. Some amendments madt by 
Liberals, forming a body small in numbers but of considerable 
portion in the country and in the House, were only rejected by 
inconsiderable minorities. The Irish section led by Mr. Parnell 
refused to support the Bill, but afterwards endeavoured with some 
temporary success to enlarge its provisions in favour of the tenants. 
But in tho main the Bill left the Oommons much in the shape in 
which it had been introduced, and its successful passage through 
, tbe i louse was almost entirely due to the extraordinary energy, 
perseverance, and subtlety of Mr. Gladstone. When the Bui 
reached the Lords it w r ns exposed to the scathing criticism of Con- 
servative, and perhaps even more of Liberal, peers. But there was 
a general concurrence in bowing to a political necessity, the re- 
sponsibility for which was thrown entirely on tbe Government. 
The Lords remedied some glaring defects w- Hie wording of the 
Bill, introduced some amendments which were obviously bene- 
ficial, and proposed others which the Government might fairly 
contend were inconsistent with its main provisions. At first 
the Commons slaughtered the amendments of the Lords in a 
very wholesale manner. The Lords with unexpected courage re- 
fused to give way, and a collision was only averted by Mr. 
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Gladstone keeping his temper, and directing hia majority to the death of Lord Itfuronslield, which terminated a long and 
occopt every amendment which he could not pronounce to bs wundcrlul career, deprived Ikirliurmuil. ofono of its most command- 
fatal to the Bill, The Lords responded in a spirit of wiso c*m- ing figures. and left a perceptible blank in tin* political life of tho 
cilia tion, and the pill received the Royal Ash*iiI in n shape nation. lln was replaced in tlio leadership of tho l'eors 
which left untom i i _d tho full responsibility of tho Government ' by Lord Salisbury, and the party lias given in tho latter 
for its provisions. Now that the measure has become law, the con- ; months of the* year many signs of awakening energies 
troversies that preceded its enactment may be forgotten, and it is and revived hopes. The miitioticnl advance of the nation 
chiefly important to keep in mind what il was that was enacted, was almwu by tin* (Viimis, which disclosed an increase of four 
A Court composed of threo Commissioners was established which, inillfrua in Client Britain, with a email diminution in Ireland ; 
with the aid of an indeiinilo number of Sub-Commissions, was while the Indian On us rm« tiled that two hundred mid fifty 
empowered to fix for a period of fifteen years, on tho application millions, or. at thelo.M^t, a sixth par! of the hum. m race, are under 
of either party, what it considered to bo a fair rent for the tenant the dominion of the Queen. .Mi. (bidders was allowed to finish 
to pay to tho landlord; and, with some slight limitations, tho to his desire tho reconstruction ot tlm army. .Mr. Trevelyan gave 
tenant was to hold in perpetuity, and to bo able to dispose of his a lucid and satisfactory account of tlm nlieierth of tho navy ; and 
holding. Provisions wore made for compensating tho tenant for a meeting of lilty thousand Yoluiit'‘i >s at Windsor test i tied to the 
improvements, for enabling him to purchase his holding, for tho numbers ami rliicioncy of this gie.it auxiliary force. Trado hoe 
abrogation of lenses unfairly obtained, and lbr aiding emigration Mow ly, but steadily, relived ; and there is at last reason to hope 
and reclamation; but experience Jms already shown that every that a sat isf.ictory treaty of commerce with Franco may be made, 
other provision of the Bill is enliryly subordinate to that which in spile of the long delays caused by the procrastination and 
permits a fair rent to be fixed. The history of a few weeks has timidity of tlm French Government. dhe disappointment pro- 
sufficed to prove that the Court can only do a fraction of the work dueod by a wet autumn after n I u.iutiful summer, their really 
imposed on it, and can only do whut it does in ft most imperfect soviou?, losses, and the mi. 'leading precedent of the Irish Land Bill 
ana hnp-haznrd man nor. Out of more than 50,000 applications stirred up tome of tho farmers to shape impossible demands in tho 
about 500 have been disposed of, subject to appeal, and 110 0110 pro- ciudest of Bills. But tlm freshening wind-* of free criticism have 
tends to understand the principles on which the decisions have already clone much to disperse the canids of this ili-considerod 
been made. [Some of tho Fub-( loin mission curs hu\e been very iudis- movement, as they have also done to disperse limn* of a still more 
creot in their language, and have exposed themselves to ridicule by futile movement in favour ol Protection in the disguise of 
fixing important interests after merely hopping about boggy fields Imir-trade, which attained some not* ridy by attracting tho 
for au hour or two in a misty morning. But the real dillieulty of lightning of Mr. Gladstone's eloquence at Leeds, and by 
•carrying out the Act lies in the Act itself. For something like puzzling Fir Slaflbul Northcolu ns to whether ho would 
half-a-million of holdings a fair rent is to ho fixed at a gain most by speaking houest ly ns a statesman or by patronizing 
moment when future agricultural profits are clouded with a the pious opinions of influential followers. The alleged cruelties 
perioral uncertainty, and by the elaborate process of taking indicted on tht* children in Ft. Pauls Industrial School, after pro- 
mto account all the uncompensated impro\ einents of tlm voting a war of Auinzmis in the {School Board, led to the inter- 
tenant, all the interests of tho landlord, and the tenant, veiilion of tho Jlomq Secretary, who shut up tho school and 
and all tho special circumstances of the case, the holding, and the ordered a general inquiry into the statu ol all schools of tho kind, 
district. Even if things had otherwise gone smoothly, tho (kmrt .More recently Sir 'William llarcoiirt has iound himself obligod to 
must have been. blocked, and m u J, have worked ct landuiu. But disappoint the hopes of those who urged the remission of tho 
things have gono very far from smoothly. Mr. Piunelt and umuo punishment aligned to persons guilty nl bribery at elections — a 
of his principal colleagues have been thrown into prison, and the punishment which ought to Iiji\o been shared by hundreds of 
Jjand League has been compelled to cease its open operations. But others, which fell with gre.it saner ity on most respectable people, 
its leaders managed to issue from their prison un order to tenants to but which the judges who gave il declared to ho lire smallest thoy 
pay no rent at all; and this order has been widely obeyed, partly could conscientiously intlict. llow lar the degradation of the cou- 
dccuuso the tenants thought it convenient to obey it, and partly stitueiieies is to lie carried by the culpable carelessness of Rarlia- 
becausc enough of those who disobeyed it have been murdered or ment in its legislation on the lodger franchise is still uncertain, 
maltreated to terrorize) tho will-disposed. Smuo favourable even after a Court of Appeal has substituted the determination of 
symptoms may be noticed. Juries have recently shown un- a set of small, but insoluble, problems for tho gigantic extension of 
wonted courage in convicting for agrarian crimes. Mr. Shaw has the su 11 rage declared to bo law by the Ooui 1 bolow. Whatever 
withdrawn fr«n tho Home Rule Association, of which ho now may be tlm constitution of future Parliaments, the majority of 
recognizes the treasonable purposes ; and a movement ex col lent in tho present House of Gommons appears to he unshaken in its 
intention, but somewhat mismanaged at its outset, has boon sot on devoted allegiance to Mr. < iladMone ; ami tho Government might 

foot in England for tho defence of Irish propci ty. Still, crime now bo thought to bo turning, * it h a fair prospect oF success, to 

walks unpunished ; the Fenians seem once more on tho stir; and its large measures for the t inted Kingdom, had it not considered 
it appears nt the close of the year almost us doubtful as it was at itself compelled to refoim previously Parliamentary procedure — an 
tho beginning ^ whether tho Government of tho Queen or tho undertaking so thorny and so delicate that, as Lord Jlartington 
government of tho Land League ia tlio real government of has rertmtly declared, nothing but the pleasure of tho Liberul con- 
lroland. stituencicB can bring it to a happy i.-sue. 

Disaffection in Ireland has been supported and stimulated by At tho beginning of tho year intelligence) was received that 
the publications, the money, and tho nilliiinisiu of tho Irish in a party of Boers had treacherously 0 Hacked a detachment of 
Amorica. A section of these Irish, which it may be hoped is a tho 94.1b Regiment which was escorting a convoy to Pretoria, 
Comparatively small one, has set itself to bring England on her that only two minutes had been given it to sunendor, that thirty 

knees and give freedom to Ireland by tho free uso of dynuinile men had been killed, tliuL the gmrisoii of Pretoria had withdrawn 

and gunpowder. An attempt was made to blow up tho Mansion into tlio fort, and that Sir George Guile v had asked for roinlorco- 
liouse, and another to blow up tho Town Hall of Liverpool, and it merits. This intelligence was lolluwocf by tho nows that two 
was discovered that explosives liad been consigned to Liverpool officers of tho 94th who hud been taken prisoners had been sent, 
from the United States, concealed in barrels of cement, and unarmed, to the Grange State, and that one of them, Captain 
embarked on English vessels. Attempts we.ro made in several Elliot, hud been murdered by the Boers escorting him while ho 
towns to Beize on the arms of tho Volunteers, and although many was crossing tlio Vual lii\er. Fir George Colluy, after issuing a 
of the plans of the conspirators remained abortive, thu Ilomo proi laniiition pointing out that thoughts of wild roveugo must be 
Secretary stated in Parliament that the dangers apprehended were abandoned, but that tho slain on the arms of England must be 
very real, and that the Government *had to preserve an unwearied dliiced, was rendered so impatient by the tidings of the perilous 
vigilance, which had to be extended so far that hu could not position of tho garrison ol Pretoria that, without waiting for 
forego his legal privilege of opening letters in their passage through lein'orccn rents, ho started with only twelve hundred men to the 
the Post Office. The revolutionary disorder of the Irish Amoricaun relief of the beleaguered fortress. I le found 3,000 Boers strongly 
coincided with un outburst ol the revolutionary disorder of posted at Lung’s Nek, attacked them with a force one-third of 
Europe which produced and followed the death of the their strength, mul was defeated with a loss of 200 men. A few 
Ozar, and the Government found itself obliged to pro- days afterwards lie made a recunnnicsancu across the lugngo 
secute to conviction a German refugee who had vio- Rner, retired in lace of nn overwhelming torcc of Boers, and lost 
luted the laws of the country which sheltered him by 150 men in the terrible confuMon which attended the re-crossing 
publishing a general incitement to the assassination of ot the river by night. On tho z(>lh 6f February he niado his lost 
sovereigns. In a smaller way, much trouble was given to the fatal attempt to overcome tho rc.Msiunce of the enemy. With 700 
Government by Mr. Brndlnugli, who, after his claim to affirm had men ho gained, tmporceivvd, the commanding position of the 
been rejected by a Court of Appeal, resigned his seat, and wo* re- Mnjulia Hill ; there he remained for some hours undisturbed until 
elected by a small majority. On his re-election he proposed to a small party of Boers, creeping up among brushwood, created a 
take tho oath, but was prevented by a decision of the IIou: e for- sudden panic, killed Sir George Colley and some of his more 
bidding him to take it during tho Session ; and he was subse- gallant comrades where they stood, rolled the British force down 
quently ordered by the House not to intrude within its precincts, the hill, and killed more than 200 fugitives. Meantime the 
The Government, which hod been defeated in its contention that Government had not been inaclive. It had annouucod in the 
a new member must be admitted to bo sworn without reference Queen’s Speech that it accepted as an imperative duty the task of 
to bis antecedent objection to an oath, brought in a Bill to mako putting down armed resistance to the Queen's authority. It had 
affirmation admissible in aU cases, but could moke no progress sent large reinforcements to the aid of Fir George Colley and his 
with it ; and towards the end of the Session Mr. Bradlaugh successor Sir Evelyzr Wood, and it finally entrusted the command 
attempted to try his rights in a new form and to enter the House, of an overwhelming force to tho most distinguished officer at its 
from which he was expelled after an ignoble Bcuffio. Except for disposal, Sir Frederick Roberts. It was supposed that the disgrace 
these minor incidents, and apart from the Land Bill, the Session of Majuba Hill would bo speedily and effectually retrieved ; when 
tronld have offered little else to notice had it not been marked by it was suddenly announced that the struggle was at an end, that 
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the triumphant Doer* were to he left unharmed, and that, with the 
retention of a shadowy suzerainty and acme provisions for the 
security of the native population, tfie independence of the Transvaal 
was lo be conceded. It was agreed that British troops should not 
•enter the TVansvaal ; but when it was found that Colonel Winslow 
had been induced to surrender Potchefstrom after the conclusion 
of the armistice, of which the Boers were aware while he was not, 
the Boers were made to restore what they had gained by treachery; 
and the murderers of Ouptain Elliot were brought to a mock trial 
in which they were at once acquitted by a friendly jury. A Con- 
vention embodying the terms of the* armistice was concluded 
between Sir Evelyn Wood and the Commissioners of the Boors, 
with the assistance -of Ihe President of tlie Orange State, and 
was ultimately ratiiied by the Boers iu their Assembly, the 
ratification being accompanied by a significant intimation that 
it was expected the Convention would be modified if not found 
to work satisfactorily. Very recently the Transvaal has been 
evacuated, And the Boers have been left Iranquilly to them- 
selves. The conduct of the Government was necessarily exposed 
to strong and sev "e criticism, and the case against it 
was stated with peculiar force und energy by Lord Cairns 
in the ttouse of Lords. There was no wish in England to 
retain the Boers in subjection against their will; there 
was no dcsiro to incur the reproach of wliat Mr. Gladstone 
termed “bloodguiltiness” : but it was generally felt that an 
earlier intimation of the change in the views of the Government 
might have spared fatal disasters ; and that, without the shedding 
of b)ood t an overpowering force might have been so used that tho 
Boers would hAve had to treat, not us conquerors, but as conquered. 
A somewhat similar controversy arose as to tho evacuation of 
Candahaj* an l what Lord Heaconstield termed “ Ihe scuttling out 
of Afghanistan.*’ All that can be said is that the Government 
was pledged to retire from Afghanistan, und that it has rotirod — 
whether wisely or not time alone cun show ; but, for tho momont, 
accident has befriended ihe Government. There are few who 
watch the stealthy and inctssant progress of Itussia towards India, 
while all can understand that Afghanistan — including, not only 
Oandahar, but Herat — has been at least nominally united under 
‘tho sovereignty of tho temporary ally of England. Oandahar was 
takrin by Ayoob, through tho desertion of tho troops of Abdur- 
Kahman, and was retaken by Abdur-Unhman by the desertion of 
the troops of Ayoob, who found hiniatdf shut out from Herat, and 
is now an exile in Persia. In the minor matters of South Africa, 
apart from the Transvaal, the Government has scarcely been 
equally fortunate. A difference arose between Lord Kimberley 
and the Cape Ministry as to the terms imposed on the native** at 
the conclusion of the Busuto war; Lord Kimberley was forced to 
find a better man at a higher price than the able but obscure 
official whom he had selected for the Government of Natal ; and 
the combinations of local intriguers induced the Parlia- 
ment of Portugal to reject the Loreuzo-Marquez Treaty, by which 
England had been granted a valuable ucoosa to the sea at Delagoa 
Bay. 

It is in the sphere of purely foreign politics that tho Govern- 
ment has had its greatest success. It settled on equitable to no* 
tho Greek question, which seemed at one moment likely to 
disturb the peace of Europe; it has shown wisdom and patience 
in dealing with the dilliculties of Egypt, and it has borne itself 
with courtesy and firmness through the irritating trial of the 
Tunis expedition. It was chiefly through the exertions of Mr. 
Goschen that tho Greek question was settled. The cause of the 
Greeks had been abandoned by France with an indecent and cynical 
liaste; but Mr. Goschen passing through Berlin secured the all- 
powerful aid of Prince Bismarck, and after arbitration had been 
in vain proposed, and Turkey had hinted that a cession of Crete 
might be substituted for cessions in Europe, a compromise was 
effected by which almost all Thessaly was handed over to Greece, 
while Janina was retained by Turkey. Greece, bowing to the 
commands of Europe signified in an identical note, accepted what 
was offered, gained without an effort what it could never have 
won by arms, and was astonished at finding that Turkey executed 
its agreement with unexampled punctuality. The troubles of 
Egypt have chiefly arisen from military insubordination. Three 
•officers having been arrested in February, their regiments released 
them, marched to the palace of tho Khedive, and demanded and 
obtained the dismissal of tho Minister of War. In June the riug- 
leadera of the revolt ordored a docroe to be issued permitting every 
regiment to appoint and dismiss every otlicer below tho rank of 
Colonel. In September Araby Bey proclaimed himself the head 
of a national party, and, leadiug his followers to the palace of the 
Khedive, directed tho trembling Prince to dismiss the Ministry of 
Bias Pasha, and summon an Egyptian Parliament. For a moment 
it seemed as if the Khedive would show something of the courage 
which Sir Auckland Colvin was trying to infuse into him ; but the 
opportunity was lost, the Khedive submitted, Kiaz was dismissed, 
ana Gherif Pasha was appointed in his stood. Soft words aud 
money combined to induce the Colonels to condescend to remove 
their regiments to a distance from Cairo, and there was enough of sin- 
cerity in their national aspirations to make them regard the interven- 
tion of Turkey aa the worst of all possible evils. The Sultan would have 
been delighted to send troops which, under the pretext of suppressing 
anarchy, would have imposed his authority as Caliph on a rival 
centre of Mahomedanism. This tho Weslern Powers forbade, and 
be had to content himself with sending a Commission, which was 
coldly and politely received, and might be said to have effected 
nothing, had it not apparently convinced the Khedive that his 


hope of future safety must lie* in his allying himself with his 
suzerain rfgainst his soldiers and his subjects. This was a state 
of things which at every stage needed to be treated by the English 
Government with the greatest caution and eftre, more especially 
as the troubles in Egypt were undoubtedly due in part to thus 
commotion produced throughout the Mahomedan world by the 
violence and pretensions of tho French in Tunis. Bevealing his 
policy ns occasion arose, Lord Granville laid down the salutary 
doctrine that it was not tho business of England to make or 
unmake Egyptian Ministries; that she would work cordially with 
France so long as France would work loyally with her ; that the 
existing rights of the Sultan must be maintained, but could not 
be extended ; and that England would only intervene by force if 
anarchy in Egypt made intervention a painful but necessary duty. 

Early in April it wna announced that France was going to 
send a force of no Igm than twenty-five thousand men to punish 
tho Kroumirs, a plundering border tribe on the Algerian confines 
of Tunis. When the force bogan its operations, these marauders 
vanished into space; but, as the French were the allies of the 
Bey, and must do something to help him, they successively occu- 
pied his fort of Tabarca, his town of Kef, and his grand harbour 
of Biserta. M. St.-llilairo published a beautiful circular, in 
which he explained and justified the objects of the expe- 
dition. France was coming as a beneficent angel to make 
Tunis rich and happy. There was no end to the fine things 
which French mouey and enterprise were to accomplish in Tunis, 
and oven ancient Roman watering-places were to do restored to 
rival Vichy and Plorabiftres. In pursuance of these kind inten- 
tions, a French general ».t tho head of his troops arrived at the 
Bey's palace of Bardo, pulled out of his pocket the draft of a 
treaty with which he had been provided by the French Foreign 
Office, und gave the Bey two hours in which to sign a convention 
which handed over himself and his State to tho dominion of 
Franco. Tho agreement enforced by these gentle arts of per- 
suasion stipulated that at home the Bey should do everything 
thnt tho French desired, and that abroad he should be represented 
by Franco and by France exclusively. Once more M. St.-Hilaira 
explained the inexplicable, and proved in his pleasant way that 
France had no dreams of annexation or conquest, but was merely 
asserting iu au innocent and polite manner the claims to a friendly 
influence in Tunis which were justified by its position in Algeria. 
The French Parliament ratified the treAty almost without dis- 
cussion, and was quite ready to grant a sum of money sufiiciont 
to finish off what had been so happily begun, and to bring the 
troops home to France in triumph. The Porte, receiving no 
support from the Powers in its claims to establish or revive a 
supremacy over Tunis, had to content itself with strengthening 
it* army *in Tripoli. Italy whb very vexed and vgry indignant ; 
but could find no other way of expressing its mortifi- 
cation than by exchanging one Minister who was pre- 
pared to do nothing for another who was prepared to do 
as little. Lord Gruuville, who had previously sent an iron- 
clad to prevent the use of force in favour of a French Com- 
pany and against An English subject in the Enfida caso, accepted 
the treaty, but hinted in tho politest language his opinion as to M. 
SL-llilairo’s circulars, insisted that all tho treaty obligations of 
Tunis to England must bo rigidly maintained, and intimated that 
Englaud would not see with indifforenco tho extension by France 
of her forcible benevolence to Tripoli, where Bhe would be getting 
inconveniently near to Egypt. At first things went smoothly, and 
the great M. Rous tan, who had got up the expedition in concert 
with the Foreign Office and an Italian adventuress, was appointed 
at once Consul-General of France and Resident Minister of the Bey. 
But it soon appeared that the bright hopes of M. 8t.-Hilaire were 
destined to disappointment. The Arab population, which did not 
appreciate the blissful intentions of France, was indifferent to the 
revival of Roman watering-places, and failed to understand how 
its Buy with a pistol at his head could by a stroke of the pen 
hand over all his subjects to the foreigner, broke into an insurrec- 
tion which was triumphant for months, and is even now only par- 
tially suppressed. The inactivity of the French, who did little 
besides bombarding, occupying, and pillaging Sfax, is partly to be 
explained by the dilliculties of the climate in summer, and partly 
by the reluctance of the French Ministry to let tho country into 
the secret of its disasters before the elections were over. When 
autumn and the result of the elections left the Ministry free to act, 
the French troops put down the resistance of the Bey*s troops, with 
whom they were co-operating, took the holy city of Kairwan, 
and pursued the retreating Arabs to the south and the bordera of 
Tripoli* Meanwhile, the insurrection had extended to Algeria; a 
colony of Spaniards had been murdered, and. France had a new 
difficulty on its hands in the shape of an indemnity demanded 
by Spain. When, in November, the history of the expedition came 
uuder the review of Parliament, the French Chamber, treating the 
discussion merely as the occasion of M. Ferry’s fall, expressed 
neither approval nor disapproval, and contented itself with declar- 
ing that the Bardo Treaty must be upheld. Subsequently the 
seoret origin of the expedition was suggested or disclosed during 
an action for libel brought against M. Rochefort by M. Bo us tan. 
The jury, supplying the deficiencies of evidence by the impulses 
of popular indignation, acquitted M. Boohefort ; but M. Boustan 
was warmly defended by the Foreign Office, and is now, it is said, 
to return in honour to the Beene of his former exploits. In the 
internal politics of France the great event of the yeer hue been the 
long-talked of and the long-delved advent of M. Gambetta to 
power. In the summer M. Gambetta, in opposition to the 
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notorious opinions of M. Grtfvy, had done his utmost to secure the 
adoption of election by Scrutin de list?, which was accepted by a 
very small majority in the Chamber! but rejected by the Semite. 
Whatever may be tbe faults of the existing system of election, 
M. Gambetta could r.<ft complain that it checked the Republican 
triumph, for the elections which were held in August resulted in 
the crushing defeat of the feeble monarchical parties. When the 
new Chamber assembled, it became evident that M. Gambetta, who, 
after the rejection of the Scrutin dc tide , had occupied himself 
with projects for the revision of the Senate, who had been received 
with Royal honours at Oahors, and with every mark of devoted 
Admiration at Neubourg and llontieur, but who had found his in- 
fluence undermined at Belleville, was the only possible Minister 
that France would endure. At laBt the grand Minister was in 
office ; but the Ministry he formed was Anything but grand. It 
was composed of men almost entirely unknown, and included in 
its list the name of M. Paul Bert, who, ns tbe most bitter enemy in 
France of clerical influence and clerical teaching, was appointed to 
the joint Ministries of Public Instruction and Religious Worship. 
Since he was installed in office M. Gambetta has adopted the wise 
policy of saying little and doing nothing, lie has the strength so 
seldom found in French Ministers — the strength to wait; and 
France, although it rejoices that at the end of tho yei>r f ho man of 
its choice is m power, knows almost as little of his policy and 
aims as it did .at tho bog inning. 

Prince Bismarck has fully maintained bis control over the 
foreign policy of Europe. Austria is as much attached to him as 
«rver ; and the new Czar came to meet him and his master at lianizig, 
and returned full of Mb unexpected moderation, lie has thought 
proper recently to snub Italy, and to warn Europe against her 
Republican tendencies; and he has become tho object of the 
prostrate devotion of tbe Porte, which, obedient to his nod, sett ten 
its finances, blows hot and cold about Armenia, and looks with 
patience on the application of the Austriau conscription to the 
«3ultan’s subjects in Bosnia and Herzegovina. But at home lie 
has had a troubled time. lie retains his boundless command over 
•the aged Emperor, but he has quarrelled with evory one else, lie 
has been at daggers drawn with two successive German Parlm- 
jnents. He bad to remonstrate with the Upper House of the 
Prussian Parliament when that ordinarily submissive body seemed 
hall* inclined to thwart him in his readjustment of taxation; ho 
has had to scold the Chambers of Commerce, which revealed with 
ignorant honesty tho consequences of his beloved protectionist 
tariff; he cannot heal his old quarrel with the Church ; tho 
Socialists trouble liim os much as ever ; and at the recent elections 
he found himself in antagonism to tbe moBt educated, inde- 
pendent, and active classes of the community. At the beginning 
of the year he thought proper to summon a little extra Parliament 
or Council of his own, which was to hear and adopt his views, 
give him information, and anticipate the conclusions of the more 
regular body ; but both the last and the present Parliament have 
resolutely refused to repay the expenses ol the amateurs who were 
destined to supersede them. He in vain laid before the lust 
Parliament some curious schemes of State Socialism, including a 
project for State insurance in favour of workmen, a project lor 
the relief of the infirm, and a project for the revival of mcditeval 
.guilds. When tho new Parliament met ho got the Emperor to 
«ay that all these projects were especially dour to his aged bosom, 
And that he could not die happy until he saw them curried out; 
Fut tbe only effect produced wus the creation of a general impres- 
sion that the intrusion of the Emperor's alleged personal feelings 
was irrelevant and inappropriate. At present he seems to be occu- 
pied with making overtures to tho Pope, and with uttering threats 
that he has done without Parliaments before this and may think 
fitto do without them again. Both Germany and Austria have 
been gratified with tho spectacles of popular and suitable Koval 
marriages, Prince Frederick William, the eldest son of the 
Orown Prince, having married in March the Princess Augusta of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Priuco Rudolph, the eldest son of the 
Emperor of Austria, having married iu May the Princess .Stephanie 
of Belgium. Baron Haymerle died in tho autumu, and wus re- 
placed by Count Kalnaky ; but tho cliango indicated no alteration 
in the foreign policy of Austria, which at present scorns to lie in 
the direction of combining with Russia, under the supervision of 
Germany, for the adjustment of such matters as interest them 
alike in Eastern Europe. The sensitiveness of Austria was recently 
somewhat ruffled by a speech of the new King of Kou mama ou 
the opening of bis Parliament, iu which he stated, in language Icbs 
prudent than plain, that Austria was trying to bully Rou mania 
with regflrd to the navigation of the Danube, and that Rou mania 
would not stand it. But, as King Charles got no encouragement 
from Berlin, he directed his Minister to mAke a profuse 
apology; and this small diplomatic quarrel will soon appa- 
rently be ended. At borne the Hungarian elections went 
in favour of the Ministry, and in Austria Proper Count Tualfe 
never seems to lose or gain ground in his ingenious attempt to 
govern by disappointing one party after another. Towards the 
end of the year tbe King of Italy paid a solemn visit to Vienna, 
the avowed object of which was to cement an alliance with Austria 
as a protection to Italy against France, from whom Italy had been 
alienated by tbe Tunis expedition. Tbe prosperous state of Italian 
finanoe has enabled Italy to contract a great gold loan, which will 
permit her to enjoy tbe credit and comfort of a metallic currency ; 
and the question of electoral reform, the bugbear of one Ministry 
after another, has been disposed of by tbe adoption of a scheme 
giving the franchise to all who am read and write. On the other 


hand, tho relations of Italy with the Pope are more strained than 
evor, partly owing to the* unseemly riots which disgraced Rome, 
and which the police could not repress, ou the occasion of the 
transport of tho remains of the late Pope to their final resting- 
place. 

Russia and the worty were horrified early in the spring by the 
announcement that the Emperor Alexander had been brutally and 
foully murdered. As lie passed in his carriage a bomb was thrown 
from the crowd by which u Cossack was wounded; the Czar stopped 
down to bco the wounded iuau, a second bomb was thrown, and the 
Czar was so terribly injured that at the end of a lew hours he died. 
At first it seemed as if his successor wus inclined to seek popular 
support by making concessions, and Count Molikoff was directed to 
publish a liberal decree which had been prepared during the reign 
of the Emperor Aloxmdor. But a change soon came ovor the 
spirit of the young Emperor, who was alarmed at the extent to 
which disaffection had spread, and found that it had penetrated 
even the higher ranks of the army and navy. Count Molikoff 
was replaced by General Jgnatioff ; the Czar shut himself 
up, a close prisoner, in the palace of Uulscbiuu; and a final 
ukase has been issued, declaring that the Czar will fight out to 
tbe bitter ond his quarrel with Nihilism. Some distraction to 
popular discontent has been provided by the riotous amusement 
of Jow-baiting, in which tho Kussiuus have improved on their 
Gorman example, and have plundered and maltreated every one 
known or supposed to be a .Jew, including, it was said, » person no 
less illustrious tbau Mmo. .Sarah Bernhardt. In tho regions of its 
Asiatic possession Russia has won now triumphs. GeokTepo, tho 
stronghold of the Tekke Turcomans, was taken by General SkobcleU*, 
alter an obstinate resistance ; a position was ultimately secured 
which commands not only Merv, but Herat ; and Russia now finds 
herself entitled to ask lor what she terms a rectification of the 
northern frontiers of Persia. It wus probably tho countenance of 
Russia, aud it was certainly the co-operation of a Russian general, 
that prompted and enabled Prince Alexander of Bulgaria to 
o fleet a coup d'6tat in his tiny principality, by which ho got rid of 
tho Constitution that was obnoxious to him, imprisoned or 
exiled his chief opponents, aud induced the peasants to give 
heed to tho presence of his troops, aud declare him tbe 
elect of tho people and the dictutor of Bulgaria for seven 
years to come. Jn Turkey a scandal that had long been 
sleeping wus revived by the determination of tho Multan to 
bring to a public trial the supposed murderers of Abdul Aziz, 
among whom was Midhat PobIiu, who sought rofugo in the French 
Consulate tit Smyrna, but was surrendered aud sent to meet bis 
into at Constantinople. The trial ended in tho accused being sen- 
tenced to death; but it had been conducted in a manner so very 
peculiar, even for Turkey, that, although the Ambassadors did not 
openly inturlbro, they conveyed tho opinion of Europe to the 
Multan, and tho sentence was commuted into exile to Arabia. 
Harassed as ho has been by the claims of Greece, distracted by a 
rebellion in Albania, worried by the persisteut demands of Eug- 
lund lor reform in Armenia, ami occupied with weaving constant 
dreams of triumphant Pau-Ulamisiu iu North Africa, the Multan 
1ms Htill fouad time to make a linauciiil arrangement with his 
creditors ; and Mr. Bourko has secured a ibrtuue lbr tho bankers, 
a trille to begin with lor the bondholders, and shadowy hopes of 
something more to come iu a distant lutiiro. Nor is this the only 
notable financial settlement of the year. At the other end of 
Europe, Spain, too, lias made ono more arrangement with her cre- 
ditors. The elections had confirmed the power of tho Liberal 
Ministry; the popularity of tho King was established; the revenue 
was increasing, and might, by judicious arrangements, be sLili 
mure increased ; and Men or Camacho, when he produced his 
Budget, was enabled to show that Spain could consolidate its 
Privileged Debt at a comparatively low rate of interest, and could 
give tbe bondholders the happiness of seeing where in future the 
money allotted to them might probably come from. 

Scarcely four months after the murder of the Czar the startling 
intelligence was received that an attempt had been made to murder 
tho President of the United Stales. For weeks President Garfield 
lingered on, until in September death put an end to bis sufferings. 
The unstained integri ty of ins past, bis simple and manly character, 
und his patient lortitudo attracted the eager sympathy, not only 
of his own people, but of tho whole civilized world. Pity and 
indignation were alike increased when it was found that there was 
scarcely a shadow of a motive for the murder, and that it was the 
work of an empty-headed, disappointed oilico-soeker, who, having 
inflicted on his country tho stain of d wanton murder, has siuce 
inflicted ou it the stain of a trial conducted with revolting inde- 
corum. Day by day, as the President lingered on, tbe hopes, the 
fears, and the interest of millions were expressed in language that 
came from the heart, and were expressed by no one more warmly 
and pathetically than by the Queen of England. The sufferings 
and death of President Garfield united the two great branches of 
tho English race in u common sorrow, and the responsive gratitude 
of the American people found utterance in a salute being paid to 
the English fiag when tho centenary of Yorktown was celebrated. 
The time during which President Garfield had been in office had 
been too short to be signalized by anything more prominont than 
his quorrel with Sonutor Coukling over the appointment of Mr. 
Robinson. His successor. President Arthur, has also been too 
short a time iu office to gain reputation on disclose a policy ; but ho 
has inherited from the Cabinet of bis predecessor two strange a n, j; 
cations or exaggerations of tbe Monroe doctrine. The Chilians, 
after defeating the Peruvians in two pitched battles outside 
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gained possession of the city, forced President Pierolft to fly, and 
ant up a new President in his jiteiid. But they failed to make un 
arrangement by which the heuvy terms they sought to impose, in- 
cluding a cession of territory, a large indemnity, nud the prohibition 
of ft Peruvian navy, could he decupled, and* they continued, and 
still contiuue, to occupy the capital of tho enemy. After their 
occupation bad lasted some months, Mr. Blaine thought proper to 
intervene by a despatch which misled the American repre- 
sentative in Peru into declaring that ho had been instructed 
to say that the United States would direct the combatants to accept 
tho terms of ponce that the Washington Government might thin It 
proper, and which, if this was a misconception, certainly intimated 
that no other Power would be permitted to nan its endeavours to 
pul an end to the war. M. de heyse.ps, again, has been actively 
pushing on the construction of the Panama Canal, and the 
Government of the United .States^ seeing at last the importance of 
tho enter prise, now seeks to obtain exclusive control over it, and 
asks England to tear up tlio Clayion-Bnlwer Treaty on the plea 
that tho Canal is mainly to be regarded ns a channel for the coast- 
ing trade of the fcvfttes. It can only be Imped that, by the exercise of 
courtly, patience, and firmness, Lord Granville will surmount 
these new diplomatic troubles. 

No deaths during the year have been so startling ns those 
of President Garfield and tho Czar, and no one Jins passed 
away who hud nttained anything like the sumo eminence 
in politics and literature as Lord Beiiconsfield ; but tho death- 
roll is long of those who were distinguished in literature, 
in politics, iti law, in science, and in art. Tho melan- 
choly, the bitterness, the vi\id historical power, the philo- 
sophy bo pregnant in its hint*, so vague in its aims, of Mr. 
Carlyle, were buried in the grave which h« had long looked on as 
the only haven ho desired j mi end that scorned premature came to 
tho bright sympathy, tho largo tolerance, and tho genius for tho 
picturesquo, of Dean Stanley; while Prance lost inM. Littreonoof 
those few students of a language who have the real passion for study, | 
and England lost in Mr. Speckling one of those tine scholars and raio 
biogiftphera who toil through years of conscientious labour in 
order to do justice, or more than justice, to the object of tln-ir 
admiration. In tho political world there piused away, b -sides 
Baron Huymcrlo, M. Du iu tiro, the last relic of the old-fashioned, 
stern, upright, and perhaps narrow, blench Parliamentary school ; 
Count Aruim, tho erring, but high-minded, victim of Prince 
Bismarck’s animosity ; Mr. Adam, one of tho best, most adroit, and 
most beloved of Parliamentary oilicials; Sir William Ileathcote, 
who had long dignified the House of Commons as a porfoct specimen 
of a University member ; Mr. Miall, the most ardent and uncom- 
promising of Nonconformists ; Archbishop Me Halo, long known as 
the Lion of the Tribe of J uduh and the friend of ( )*( 'omicll ; and ono 
loss known, but who for years served England well in the difficult, 
position of our Envoy at Cabul, Glinkin Hussein Khan. The legal 
world has had to deplore the lots of the gentle wisdom of 
Lord Hat her ley ; of the vigorous and well-informed common smise 
of Lord Justice James; of tho acumen and inexhaustible learning 
of Lord Justico Lush; of tho intelligence, once so bright and 
sparkling, of Sir John Kurslake; und of the vasL erftditiun and 
varied knowledge of M. Bluntschli. The guy world of birds 
will no more be depicted with loving accuracy by Mr. Gould, and 
the scanty rays of Oxford science have been dimmed by the do- 

J uirture of tho lamented Prolessor Uolleston. Thousands who 
lavo heeu moved by his Garrick and convulsed by hia Dundreary 
mourned the death of Mr. Sothern ; but, above all, the lovers of 
English architecture have been stricken, lbr they have had to 
deplore at brief intervals the loss of Mr. Burgos, who was uusur- 

? 0Bscd in his knowledge of the early French stylo; of Mr. 

lecimus Burton, the last liugeriug representative of tho old 
Italian school; and of Mr. Street, who hud lived to ho tho chief 
exponent of English Gothic, and who has left tyjhind him the 
best of memorials in the new Courts of Law, which nro now 
rapidly approaching completion. Aud, if the year has been marked 
’ 7 deaths, it has ako been marked by a strange series of 

S convulsions and sail catastrophes. On tho iNth of January 
i was almost buried in a fall of snow bo wild and violent 
that Loudon was nearly cut. off from tho country. On tho 
14th of October a sudden blast, of wind laid prostrato iu a few 
minutes huudreds ol‘ the finest trees in the parks of tho metropolis. 
A11 earthquake utScio buried live thousand persons in the ruins of 
the shattered buildings, aud left forty thousand others homeless and 
exposed to tho supervening pestilence. Cholera has raged among 
tho unfortunate pilgrims of Mecca ; tho burning of the Opera 
IIoubo at Nice waa followed by the exactly similar, hut much 
more fatal) calamity of the burning of the King Theatre at. 
Vienna; and more recently the Wigan colliery explosion, the 
Oanonbury railway accident, the fatal panic in a Warsaw church, 
and Mr. Powell’s lost balloon, have given warnings how near death 
may Btand to till in fearful and unexpected shapes. Private per- 
sons who have been blessed with tranquillity during its passage 
may look back on the closing year as a happy one ; hut to the 
publio it has been a year of much pain, little satisfaction, and many 
fosses ; and a hope that the new year may be a brighter one may 
this time be expressed with wore than ordinary fervour and sin- 
cerity. 


THE CONCORDAT OF I Sol AND THE ORGANIC ARTICLES. 

O UR readers may have noticed a fresh announcement in tho 
Paris telegrams of the Times of Wednesday last that the new* 
Minister of Public Worship intends to enforce a strict and literal 
observance of the Concordat, including) we presume, the Organic’ 
Articles, which, though never recognised at Rome, form in tho 
estimation of the French Government an integral part of the- 
agreement. It appears indeed that, as a preliminary step, the- 
prefects have already been directed to furnish him with written, 
information regarding the character and antecedents of tho 
different bishops, “ their subordinates.” We took occasion not 
long ago to say something of the history and general bearings and 
effects of the Concordat of 1S01, which grew out of the revolu- 
tionary cataclysm of tho old Gnllican Church, but was in its main 
features a reproduction of the Concordat of Bologna, adapted to 
tho exigencies of the Napoleonic rtyime . But those who are not 
familiar with the subject may like, in view of its revived impor- 
tance under M. Paul Bert's Ministry, to have a somewhat more- 
precise account of its leading peculiarities, though we cannot 
of course here undertake to exhibit in detail the 17 Articles 
of tho Concordat, and still less the 77 supplementary Articles 
which Napoleon with characteristic inveracity tacked on to it, 
under tho title of Articles (Jr y uniques de la Convention du 26* 
Messidor an IX. nitre to Tape et le Gouvcrnement Fran^ais^ 
hut which the Pope had never even seen or heard of beforo 
their publication, aud protested against 11s soon as he did hear 
of them. Wo may first repeat, what wo said before, that tho 
general aim and tendency of both Concordat and Organic Articles, 
but especially of the lutter, was to form notau independent national 
Church, hut a Church absolutely dependent on the sovereign 
power in the State. With this view, however, while the aneient. 
rights of tho native episcopate and ecclesiastical corporations were 
tyblenia tiddly superseded or ignored, the urbitrury powers of tho- 
Pope, us well as of the Sovereign, were increased, with the intention 
that the latter should rule the Church through the instrumentality 
of its nominal head. Napoleon’s leudiug idea was to make tho 
clergy into a moral police, with tho bishops for prefects, wlioso 
cliii f duty would bo to preach tho obligation of devoted loyalty 
to tho Empire, while, if ho could have had his way, the Pope him- 
self must have merged his ecumenical position in a kind of Froiick 
patriarchate, residing at Paris with an urnple revonue, and acting 
- -to use a phrase lie actually employed in one of his letters — 
as head Chaplain to the Emperor. Such a functionary, he con- 
sistently argued, could not bo too absolute, as long as he remained 
tho mere mouthpiece and instrument of the spiritual absolutism of 
tho civil Sovereign. 

It was impossible of course that Napoleon’s scheme of Church, 
policy should ho carried out in its entirety. But the broad result, 
ns might have been expected, and as it may pretty safely be pre- 
dicted would under similar circumstances occur again, was to pro- 
mote first a tone of slavish and vicious Erantianism, and then, by 
an iuevitablo and speedy process of reaction, to give an unprece- 
dented impetus to that spirit of fervent Ultramontnnism which for 
the last half-century has dominated tho French Church. Under 
Napoleon 1 . the clergy for tho most part assumed the character of ser- 
vile Imperialists ; under tho restored Bourbons they fell back at once 
ou their more natural and traditional principles, and seemed almost 
to exalt the divine right of kings into an article of faith, to their owu 
grievous hurt aud discredit, when tho Revolution of 1830 again 
changed tho political condition of tho country. Louis X VIII. had 
indeed attempted in 1817 to introduce a new Concordat, restoring 
us lur ns possible the endowments and status of the Church as it 
existed before tho Revolution, but this the Parliament refused 
to accept. lie did actually revive thirty of the suppressed sees,, 
thus raising tho whole number to ninety, not, as he had desired,, 
to its original complement of 131 dioceses. At the second foil ©f 
the Bourbons the clorgy, who had so warmly supported their cause, 
became doubly unpopular, and— partly on that account, partly bo- 
cause thoy porcoived that it was in fact solely through its union with 
Romo that the French Church hod been kept together at all through 
a revolutionary crisis which had shattered all purely national in- 
stitutions — became also fervently Ultramontane. And in their 
recoil from a royalist Eras tian ism which had suddenly collapsed, 
and under tho oppression of a monarchy which was Erostion. 
without being royalist, in the sense of having any pretence to 
hereditary divine right, their Ultramontaniam was moulded by 
leaders like Lamennais and Montalombert into the novel form of 
a sort of political liberalism singularly out of harmony with. 
Gallican precedents and more than unfriendly to the Government 
of Louis Philippe. And sucb f with the episode of a more or less 
sincere revival of Napoleonic enthusiasm under the Second 
Empire— sternly discouraged, to do them justice, by their Wd^t r 
men of an earlier generation both clerical and lay— has been their 
prevailing attitude from that time to this. It will certainly not 
bo modified, in tho direction of a closer and more cordial alii ftnofr 
with the civil Government, by seeking to enforce with a severity 
hitherto unknown, or long since virtually abandoned) the ob- 
servance of the strict letter of the Concordat as it is understood, 
by M. Paul Bert. 

’ We have before explained that one very important point in 
the Concordat, and one which incidentally at least recog nised or 
created an almost unlimited Papal absolutism, was the new cir- 
cumscription of French dioceses, which were reduced by a stroke 
of the pen from 131 to 60, all the surviving bishops— of whom 
there were 81— being required to resign within ten nays. Forty* 
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five contented; the remaining thirty-six— including* fourteen 
resident in England — refused, as did most of the “ Constitutional” 
bishops, and all these wore summarily deprived. The vacancies 
thus created were to be tilled up by tho First Consul, who could 
select at his pleasure from the ranks of the ancient hierarchy or of 
the “ Constitutionals,” and he was also to hnvo tho right of nomi- 
nating to aH vacant sees in the future, his nominee receiving 
canonical institution from tho Pope, who thus retained a veto on 
the appointment. All bishops and ecclesiastics of the second 
order (priests) were to take an oath of allegiance to “ the Govern- 
ment established by the constitution of the French Republic” 
before entering on their duties, which is now, according to current 
reports, to be again rigidly exacted. There is nothing oifeusivo in 
the form of oath itself, though perhaps it may be thought in- 
vidious to require of one particular class specific pledges for 
the discharge of duties incumbent on overy good citizen. Tho 
bishops thus appointed and pleiged are directed in tho Concordat 
to make a new division of parishes which must receive the 
approval of Government ; they have also the right of nomina- 
tion to all the cures in their respective dioceses; but here again 
Government approval is required for their nominees. *\11 claim to 
the confiscated property of the Church was to be definitely relin- 
quished, and the Government guaranteed in lien of it un trait cm? nt 
conuenable to the bishop and cures appointed under the now 
■system, and also promised facilities for securing such new endow- 
ments as French Catholics might choose to bestow. These are 
tho principal articles of the Concordat with tho exception of tho 
first, which guarantees the free rind public exercise of tho 

Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion” — expressly declared to 
be that of “the groat majority of French citizens — and tho last, 
which, if strictly applied under -existing circumstances- -as will 
certainly not bo the case — might rather seriously embarrass tho 
action, not of the Church, but of tho Government in France. 
It runs thus: — “It is agreed between the contracting parties that, 
an case any successor of tho present First Consul should not be a 
Catholic, tho rights and prerogatives above mentioned, and the 
Dominations to bishoprics, shall be regulated in accordance with 
4kese provisions by a new Convention.” M. Paul llert is not 
indeed First Consul, for that office no longer exists, but he stands 
in the place of the First Consul os the official representative of tho 
•State in its dealings with the Church, and he is so far from being 
-u Catholic that lie has ostentatiously and somewhat contemptuously 
(repudiated, not only all Christian, but. all tboistic belief. Yet, in- 
stead of his being held thereby disqualified for tho exereiso of eccle- 
siastical functions, M. Gawbetta, as we luiow, hns gone out of bis 
way to remodel the existing arrangement of Cabinet o Hires for 
-tho express purpose of thrusting the Ministry of Public Worship 
upon him. The Concordat therefore, if it is to be strictly enforced on 
one side, is clearly not intended, so to speak, to be enforced all round. 

But that is not all. Tho Concordat was presented to the Corps 
■Logislfttif in a plausible and conciliatory speech by M. Portahs, 
Minister of Public Worship, on April 5, 1802. Three days tutor, 
•on April 8, “ Bonaparte, First Consul,” proclaimed, in tiio name 
of the Fronch people, 77 “Organic Articles,” of which no whisper 
had previously been suffered to escape, us part and parcel of 4 *thn 
Aforesaid Convention between His Holiness and the French 
Government.” In a Secret Consistory held on May 24 following 
Pius VJI. solemnly protested against these “other articles of 
which ho had not known,” and insisted on the necessity of their 
(being altered, as contravening the principle of “ rendering unto 
Guwar tho things that are Grcsar’s and unto God tho things that 
are Gods.” No Buch alteration was made, and the Organic Articles 
•continued to bo treated by tho Government as an integral part of 
•tho Concordat, hut in practice they have never been rigidly enforced 
in all their dotails. Wo can but summarize hero tho leading provisions 
•of this supplementary code. No official document of the Court of 
Rome is to bo introduced into France, nor any emissary from Rome 
to exorcise his functions there, without express permission of tho 
Government. No synod of any kind, diocesan, metropolitan, or na- 
tional, may be held in the country without similar permission, nor may 
the decrees of any foreign Council, Provincial or General, bo received 
•until after being examined and approved by the civil power. An 
•appeal dans tousles cas U'ahus — a category defined in very compre- 
hensive terms — lies from tho ecclesiuslicul tribunals to the Oounril 
•of State. Archbishops and bishops are to use no title but that of 
citot/en or monsieur; hence M. Bert has already dropped the 
•customary designation of Monseiyneur. Another Article, which ho 
.boa recently threatened to enforce, forbids any bishop to leave his 
•diocese without the permission of the .First Consul. All regula- 
tions made for ecclesiastical seminaries, as well as the names of all 
students under training there, are to bo submitted to him, ub also 
A list of those who are from time to time to receive holy orders. 
Only one liturgy is to be used throughout France — a provision first 
brought into force by Pius IX., who suppressed nil the old diocesan 
uses — anu no festivals besides Sunday con be established without 
Government permission. No religious ceremony can take place 
outside tho walls of the church in towns where there is any temple 
dedicated to a difioront form of worship, nor can bells be rung for 
any purpose except to summon tho faithful to church — neither the 
only nor the principal use of bells in I toman Catholic countries — 
without the sanction of the police. The nuptial benediction can 
only he given to those who produco a certificate of previous civil 
marriage. Several minute and somewhat vexatious regulations are 
also laid down about preachers, which might easily be so enforced 
a* to 44 tune” or gag the pulpits at tho discretion of the civil ruler. 
There are various petty and technical rules on other points of no great 


importance in themselves, which might fairly enough entitle Napoleon 
I. to the sobriquet bestowed by tho King ol' Prussia on Joseph II. of 
Austria, “ my brother, tho •Sacristan.” It u almost needless to 
observe that, while common sense rather than compulsion has 
secured tho observance of many ol* these regulations, others liavo 
been Buffered to lie dormant, and tlmt. the attempt to onforco them 
all in tho letter would practically constitute just that sort of petty 
and stupid persecution which, it* not seriously prejudicial to its 
victims, is intensely provoking, and is sure to rouse their bitter anti- 
pathy, not to say antagonism, against the Government responsible 
for it, without any compensating advantage. They regard it, if 
Mgr. Flop pel, liishop of Angers, may he taken lor their spokes- 
man, as an attempt “ to force back the Ghurch a coiituiy, and re- 
impoao tho restrictions which fettered it 011 the morrow of tho 
proscriptions of the Birectory and tho crimes of the Reign of 
Terror.” However wo nro not concerned hero to discuss M. 
Uambutlu's motives lbr a course of policy which to men of all 
shades of opinion out of Franco, and to at least a very largo 
minority of French citizens, appears equally arbitrary and un- 
wis-e. There are many provisions in the Concordat, as interpreted 
by the Organic Articles, which a skilful pontiff, who knew 
how to play his cards und was able to maintain amicable relations 
with the Government, might, utilize for the promotion of Pupal 
and episcopal absolutism ; and it is studiously framed throughout 
to facilitate the exercise of civil despotism over the ecclesiastical 
order. What it cannot subserve, and can hardly fail mure or less 
gravely to prejudice — it would indeed be a slur on the astute 
penetration of its author were it otherwise — is the tormatiou of 
a healthy and independent religious life in the clorgy and hier- 
archy of the national Church. 


FNIES IN THEATRES. 

rrUIE attention called in this country to the existing and 
JL possible dangers from fire, or nhirm of lire, in theatres and 
places of public assembly by the horrible occurrence at the King 
Theatre in Vienna, has m various ways been kept alive. It hns 
too often happened that a disaster of this kind has done nothing 
more, alter tho first shock, than stimulate a temporary activity 
among people directly concerned in doing or wishing to do all 
they can in taking preventive measures. After the late disaster, 
however, 11 movement which, iL umy be hoped, will not bo with- 
out result, was set on foot by a body of persona whoso profession 
involves a close and continual acquaintance with tho arrangements 
of the audience part of all important ]<oiidon theatres, and since 
that time various disasters, as perhaps was to bo expected, have 
occurred in theatres and other places of amusement or assembly. 
Fortunately, these disasters have been comparatively on a small 
scale, and, but lor the general horror excited by the Ring Theatre 
catastrophe, some of them might have been less heard of. But 
it is satisfactory to note that public attention Beemft now to be 
seriously directed to tkusu mailers, and it is perhaps even more 
satis lac lory that in more than one case the result of a sudden 
scare has aL the same time served to keep peoples minds alive to 
dangerous possibilities, and to prove that, with proper arrange- 
ments, even an unreasoning panic need nut have fatal results. 

The movement to which we lmvo relurrod was started last week 
at a meeting of the dramatic critics of the principal London 
pa pers, and at this meeting certuiu resolutions were pussod. Be- 
Joio we go into this question, it may be convenient to say some- 
thing of recent alarms and disasters, by ihr tho most serious 
of which since the case of the Ring Theatre has been caused 
by the alarm of tire raised in a church at Warsaw. Of this, 
according to the latest reports, tho result 1ms been tweuty-nino 
deaths, and over a hundred more or Jess serious injuries. Jn 
London on Tuesday night last a similar ularm was raised at 
the Grecian Theatre. As might have been expected, many of 
the audience made a rush for the exits without waiting to make 
sure whether the alarm was true or false, and, us might not. lmvo 
been expected, 110 one, according to a report, 41 appears to have beoil 
hurt in tho slightest degree, although some oight hundred persons 
rushed out of the place in a headlong, frantic manner,” A con- 
siderable part of the credit for this is no doubt duo, not only to 
tho provision of ample exits, but also to tho presence ol* mind 
preserved by 41 the manager and others on the stage,” who set 
themselves to the task ol allaying tho panic. Had tho same 
presence of mind boon retained in the face of a too well- 
grounded alarm by those on tho stage of the Ring Theatre, 
much, if not all, of the horrors which then ensued might have 
been avoided. There are still many people who remember the 
coolness with which Charles Dickens, standing on the stage in 
front of a blazing piece of scenery, reassured his audience, 
and prevented a panic in a place where ils results could not 
but have been of the most serious kind. Tile action of ono 
master-mind in this way has, of 00111*60, its efi'ect both on 
those in front of and those behind the lights. It persuades tho 
audience to sit still, or, at least, to take measures fur escape in 
an orderly fashion, and it encouruges the firemen, or the temporary 
liremeu, to go about their work methodically and swiftly. Another 
panic occurred at Leeds on the same ifight as that at the GreiAun, 
und with more reason, since Borne decorations were actually set on 
lire. Here the fact that there were no very serious results was 
perhaps more remarkable tliun in too case ol* the Grecian, since tho 
building in which the scare took place hud uuo of the most don- 
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gerous faults which such a building can have in the fact that the 
doors all opened inwards— the general safety being due to the 
prompt action of the police in breaking them open from the out- 
side. The terrible occurrence in a Brighton music-hall belongs 
strictly to another category, but bears only too plainly on the 
general question of supervision of theatres and music-halls. There 
was another alarm on the night before that at the Grecian, at a 
music-hall in Berlin. There too alarm wab false, and was not ap- 
parently followed by serious results* It is, as we have said, 
satisfactory to note some of these cases, as regards the danger 
of panic ; but the amount of this satisfaction is in no way a 
measure of the importance of reconsidering entirely the existing 
state of our own— to say nothing of other peoples’ — theatres, 
music-halls, and places of assembly. Nor will cynical announce- 
ments as to the immunity for a long time of the public, and the 
deaths of a manager and a dresser, do anything to prevent the 
question being seriously thought of. In ono important way some 
othor people — and especially the Viennese — are far hotter off than 
wo are in this matter. Their safely is now being looked after by a 
benevolent autocracy, and it is prccisoly autocracy in this respect 
that we want, and that we are practically without.* 

'This want cannot, perhaps, be more conveniently shown than 
by quoting the resolutions of the dramatic critics above referred 
to. They run thus:— “r. That the condition of many of tho 
London theatres, both iu regard to the stogo and the auditory, 
in cose of Are and panic, is extremely unsatisfactory and unsafe. 
2. That the time has come for amending the laws that apply to 
theatres and places of amusement generally in the United King- 
dom ; and that it is highly necessary to appoint a Government 
official, to be held publicly responsible for the safety of theatres 
and places of amusement, and to be assisted by qualified in- 
spectors.’* It might be desirable to includo places of assembly 
with places of amusement, since, to take one instance, Exeter 
Hall might not, perhaps, be exactly defined as a place of amuse- 
ment. Otherwise it is likolv that tho resolutions will commend 
themselves as being thoroughly to the point. Tho third and fourth 
resolutions are to tne effect that, pending any new legislation, the 
control, as regards fire and .alarm of fire, of theatres and public 
phtces, should be placed in the hands of tho Chief of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, and thAt “ the Lord Chamberlain be invited 
to assist, as for as lies in his power, in the prevention of fire, or 
alarm of fire, in theatres.” It seems to us as desirable a thing as 
can be that the resolution relating to Captain Shaw, who is of 
course tho one person most fitted to deal with such matters, 
should, if there is no insuperable difficulty, be carried into effect 
m quickly as may he. But on this point it is to bo observed that 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Eire Brigade is not a Govern- 
ment servant, hut the representative of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or, in other words, of a large vestry. The resolution in- 
viting the Lord Chamberlain’s aid 41 ns far as lies in his power” 
is, in a Bonse, unhappily significant. What lies in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s power is to make the granting or ronewal of a 
licence to most of the London theatres conditional on certain 
alterations or precautions which he thinks necessary being wado 
or taken. He has not the power to inflict any penalty short of 
revoking or refusing a licence, and, in tho case of a large theatro, 
revoking a licence means widespread ruin. Also this power cad, 
practically, he exercised only once in every yenr. The Lord 
Chamberlain a Offico attends minutoly, and bos for years past so 
attended, to the inspection of theatres without being iu any way 
legally expected to do so ; and somo three years ago an Act 
of Parliament whb passed, empowering tho Board of Works to 
compel, for the purpoBoa of public safety, any alterations of 
which the Lord Chamberlain might Approve, in existing theatres 
and music-halls. The same Act provided that new theatres 
and music-halls should not be built without the combined 
sanction of the Lord Chamberlain and the Board of WorJtB, 
no licence to be given without a certificate of safety from 
the Board of Works. Many poople will be of opinion that the 
powers thus entrusted to the Board of Works and the Lord 
Chamberlain bavo not, at least as regards necessary alterations, 
been exercised with nearly enough stringency in two or three coses. 

It is always more easy to point out faults or shortcomings in 
existing arrangements than to suggest an effectual remedy ; but it 
seems to us tolerably obvious that what, amongst other things, is 
urgently wanted is the vesting in competent hands of a Bummary 
jurisdiction for inflicting penalties, substantial but not excessive, 
for every act of disregard or neglect of recommendations issu- 
ing from the Office of the Lord Chamberlain or of tho Board 
of Works. It is, as we have said, a very serious step in most 
cases to refuse a licence ; and it is not unnatural that managers, 
baviug undertaken to carry out certain recommendations, should 
sometimes delay, if not forget, them. Every such delay, how- 
ever, involves a certain danger ; ; and every such delay or 
neglect should be punishable according to its gravity. Another 
matter equally urgent, and perhaps more easy of immediate 
arrangement, is that fire-drill should be established in all theatres, 
and that the men told off to fire-duty should be from time to time 
exercised by unexpected calls to their several quarters and 
duties. This recommendation was, indeed, made by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office in 1JJ76 ; but, in considering it, it seems 
necessary to remember what was said by Captain Shaw iu his 
very interesting pamphlet published in the same year, on 
41 Fires in Theatres” (London: E. and F. N. Spoil) “By the 
rm fireman here used is to be understood a man trained 
id instructed in the business of extinguishing fires, and 


not, as *too commonly is found, a mere labourer, scene-shifter, 
or other subordinate assistant, clothed in a costume resembling a 
fireman’s uniform.” One other passage fromlhe seme pamphlet it 
seems at this moment especially desirable to call attention to 
“ All doors for the entrance and exit of visitors should be made to 
open both ways, and should be of such light material that in any 
great emergency they could be forced open, even if closed and 
bolted.” This possibility of instantaneous forcing should, we 
may add, be applied especially to all the doors which are in- 
scribed with the words “ Extra Exit.” Too often it is found 
that these doors can only be unlocked by an attendant who 
is likely to be out of the way just when he is wanted, 
and too often, as we have on former occasions pointed out, 
tho doors Are not so much 41 Extra Exits” as extra opening* 
on to a main corridor whdte a stream of people coming through 
them would strike on another stream coining from another direc- 
tion. This particular matter seems to us the one of which the 
importance is least recognized by certain managers who have made, 
and continue to make, most commendable endeavours to minimise 
danger from fire or panic. Unluckily there will always be, while 
human nature remains what it is, managers of another sort, and 
it is to meet their casob particularly that further legislation is 
urgently needed. 

Moanwhile it is an agreeable task to record the success of an ex- 
periment which lias many advantages, among them the great one 
of reducing the risk from fire. We refer to the arrangements 
for lighting the stage of the Savoy Theatre by the incan- 
descent. electric light. The lamps used are those invented 
and manufactured by Mr. Swah, and the arrangements have 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. Siemens. The 
whole system seemed, when we saw it on Tuesday last, to he 
perfectly successful. About twelve hundred Swan’s lamps ate 
used for the whole house, and these are supplied with the cui- 
rent from a number of Siemens alternating-current machines, 
driven by two of Fowler’s ploughing engines, of sixteen horse- 
power (nominal). The engineers in charge stated that they were 
developing about 120 horse-power; but our own observations 
give a result more favourable to the light, for at the time at which 
wo examined tho engines they were not developing more than too 
horse-power between them. Every possible form of stage light 
has been provided for, and the details of connecting and discon- 
necting the lights are beautifully managed — the process of putting 
up a light and connecting it to tho muin leads being far simpler 
and more expeditious than the equivalent process in the case of 
gas-lights. There is a woll-desiguod system for throwing resist- 
ance into the different circuits, so as to vary the brilliancy of the 
lights, which bos wisely been arranged to work from handles and 
dials almost the exact counterpart of tlioso used for the same pur- 
pose for the ordinary gas service of a theatre. It is impossible to 
overstate the advantage of the new plan to all employed behind 
the scenes. Instead of an atmosphere of very hign temperature, 
smelling strongly of gas, there is, under the system of electric 
lighting, hardly any rise of temperature, and no smell. Tho 
danger from fire is enormously reduced, as tho lampB have not 
heat enough to set fire to anything ; and thero is also an absonco 
of the source of danger from carrying about flexible tubes stilt 
containing gas. The dynamos used are, as wo have said, of the 
alternating-current type ; but, as thoir electro-motive force is only 
about thirty volts, we may safely say that neither danger to life 
nor risk of fire can be occasioned by their use. 


THE ANARCHY IN IRELAND. 


T HERE is a tradition to the effect that nothing of importance 
happens at Christmas; but this tradition cannot be said to 
have been confirmed at the present timo in reference to Ireland. 
The end of last week and tho beginning of the present saw the 
adoption — late, indeed, but it is to be hoped not too late — of almoBt 
tho first really businesslike plan for the suppression of disorder that 
the Government has undertaken since the proclamation of the Land 
League. Tho division of the moBt disturbed districts into five 
separate regions, each under the control of what may be oalled a 
resident magistrate with a roving commission, is an excellent idea, 
and it has been followed up by alterations in* procedure which 
greatly facilitate the serving of writs, and by fresh proclamation 
of districts which will make the seizure of arms easier. Of three 
of the persons appointed to the new office little is known in Eng'- 
land : but Mr. Blake and Mr. Clifford Lloyd have the highest 
possible reputation, and the latter at least has shown energy and 
ability which could hardly be surpassed. This arrangement, 
it need scarcely be said, affords a new and admirable opportunity 
for that combined attack on the no-renters which has been so 
long And so vainly recommended, and which now has the sup- 
port of a characteristic and valuable, if not altogether en- 
couraging, article by Mr. Mahafiy in the January number of 
the C Contemporary Mevitw. Every artifice of unscrupulous party 
zeal has been used in England by a certain section of the 
Liberal, or rather the Radical, party to prevent the collection 
of tho funds necessary for this object; and these artifices have 
so far succeeded that the contributions to the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund have as yet been few, and the amount, considering the 
largo individual subscriptions of which it is made up, scanty. 
Mr. Gladstone's letter of Christmas Eve to the Lord Mayor 
ought, however, to defeat the plan of his too fhitbful fob* 
lowers. As to those followers, the most respectable of their 
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motives may perhaps best be put by a slight alteration of a 
sentence of their own. “ It seems better to the rasher spirits of 
the Tory party that Ireland should be disturbed than that a 
Liberal Govorniueut should have the credit of its pacification.” 
So, also, we suppose, it seems better to the rasher spirits of the 
Radical party that Ireland Bhould be disturbed than that any 
doubt should bo cast on the ability of a Liberal Government to 
pacify it. However, these recriminations — or, as Mr. Gladstone 
calls them, with rather unusual felicity, these u undiscriminatitig 
retaliations ’’---are not profitable; and the recent uetion of the 
Irish Executive has made a partnership between the Government 
and private enterprise perfectly possible. The most obvious way 
of carrying out this partnership would be the appointment by the 
Property Defence Association and the Lord Mayor’s Committee 
of on agent to work with each of tho new superiors of dis- 
tricts. That there is no time to be lost the ever-increasing reports 
of anarchy make but too clear. There is no exaggeration in the 
uso of the word ever-increasing. If any one (even if he is what 
the Governor of the Bank of England calls a strong party man) 
will read the account of the outrage at Kilmallock, and of the 
deer-slaying near Clonmel, he will see that parts at loust of 
Ireland are in a stato to parallel which it is necessary to go back 
to the famous burning of chateaux and devastation of preserves in 
the early days of the Fronch Revolution. Misrule of this kind 
never remains stationary in amount and degree. It is put a stop 
to sternly and promptly, or it grows. When, in connexion with 
these things, there is taken the wild Rights-of-Man doctrine about 
the soil, which is now being placarded all over Ireland with the 
name of a Roman Catholic Bishop at its foot, the urgent necessity 
of immediate action to show that there are such things as law and 
property must be evident. 

The correspondence which Iihs been published between Mr. 
Chamberlain and a country Dissenting minister is naturally of 
considerable interest in connexion both with tho general question 
and with that of the tardy action of the Government. 
Even bitter partisans, much mom contemplative lookers-on, must 
feel a certain commiseration for Mr. Chamberlain. His undoubted 
ability, and the great influence which, us the representative of the 
chief force which gained them office, he deservedly exercises with 
his colleagues, have not saved him from cutting but a sorry figure 
in this Irish matter. In its earlier singes Mr. Chamberlain 
pledged himself deeply ugainst the notion of repressing the Irish 
movement; yet tho Government has begun to repress, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is still oue of its ornaments. Not long ago lie 
attempted a defence of this position of his, which amounted, in the 
estimation of most critics, to a statement that ho and the Govern- 
ment had been in favour of the movement so long uh it played their 
game, and had turned against it when it became inconvenient. 
Mr. Chamberlain indeed, in this very letter to Mr. I*ngu llopps, 
speaks of this summary of his defence as a result of il tho accus- 
tomed habit of misrepresentation of tho Tories.” lie is to bo 
complimented on using Mr. Bright's favourite formula peri- 
phrastically, and not in its original blunt new. But unfortunately 
tho explanation which he himself proceeds to give simply repeats, 
in language more comforting to his own sell-esteem, the version of 
tho misrepresenting Tories. This, however, is a question 
of bygones, necessarily moro interesting to Mr. Chamberlain 
than to anybody else. It is satisfactory to liml that, tho Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has advanced even from his Liver- 
pool position. The No-Rent Manifesto u “disgraceful.” The 
privileges given to the Irish tenants are “ moro generous tlinn 
those of any other country enjoy.” “Acts of violence have 
multiplied,” and 11 the time for the Government to act boldly and 
firmly has come." “ It is tho duty, and will ho the object, of tho 
Government to give all the protection from violence which tho 
resources of the State can supply.” “ Nothing can be more fatal to 
democratic progress than an opinion, justified by facts, that 
Liberalism is powerless to protect tho majority against anarchy 
and disorder, fostered by an irreconcilable minority.” We 
might, if wo wero moro anxious to criticize Mr. Chamberlain 
than to welcome an important and unexpected recruit to tho 
banners of order, take exception to some of these phrases. There 
is, perhaps, a somewhat unlucky Confession in thnt word 
“ generous" applied to the benefits conferred on the lri8h 
tenant. Parliament, we might have thought, should have been 
just before it wan generous, and should not have been generous 
at all ’with other people’s money, which Mr. Chamberlain 
implicitly confesses that it has been. The substitution of 
the fetish of democratic progress for good government, 
just laws, liberty, order, or something of that sort, is 
amusing, and so is the suggestion thnt, though . Liberalism 
is quite willing to protect a majority from the violence of & 
minority,, it would not consider it necessary to protect a 
minority from the violence of a majority. But all these things 
may pass. We shall be content with Mr. Chamberlain’s admis- 
sions and disregard bis reservations, or consider them only as 
enhancing the value of his submission to the principles of order. 
It is no light tluug that the most extreme Radical in the Cabinet ; 
the typical demagogue (uncomplimentary connotations apart} of 
the day ; the man who has climbed highest in the shortest time 
by the aid of the principle that there is no political god but 
democratic progress, and that he himself is its favourite prophet : 
the representative of the party whose watchword is, “ the devil 
tglrQ ill order , 11 should now, if only for a time, hold that the re- 
storation and preservation of order is the chief duty and object of 
Government of which he is a member. Two inferences, one 


not very comforting, the other somewhat more so, may be drawn 
from this letter. The one is that the state of Ireland must be 
extraordinarily bad when even Mr. Chamberlain feels that he can 
uo more afford, in Pvm’s language, to “ encourago friends.” The 
othor is that tho Government has at last awoke in earnest to the 
knowledge of tho fact. 

As usual, the Land Commission and its working supply not the 
least black spot in u sufficiently black prospect. Christmas has 
naturally served as ad opportunity for retrospects of the action of the 
Commission hitherto, and the retrospect is sufficiently unsatisfactory. 
In tho action of the superior Court there has indeed been little to find 
fault with, except the extraordinary imprudence of the legal Com- 
missioner's opening promises. A difference of opinion, however, 
almost, amounting to a dispute, which took place on the last day 
of silting before Christmas, gave an unpleasant glimpse below the 
surface. It is difficult to conceive a more iinpudeut application 
cm the face of it tban that which was made to the Court. A 
tenant who owed nearly five years’ rent, against whom an eject- 
ment decree had been taken out nearly two years ago, and to wnora 
a wliolo year’s further grace had then been given by his landlord 
before any attempt was made to put that decree in force, applied 
for extension of time to sell. One at least of the Com- 
missioners was in favour of granting this request on the payment 
of two years’ rent only. That, ns Mr. (Commissioner Vernon 
pointed out, such an application was merely making tho Court an 
engine for deferring tho paymeutof lent, is obvious enough. As a 
rule, however, the head Commission appears to have been guided by 
tolerably wise principles. It is to bo wished that as much could 
be said for its impulsive subordinates. The so-called principles 
on which the Sub-Commissioners are said to have acted, after 
conference with their chiefs and Mr. Forster, ore, it is to be 
hoped, apocryphal, and should certaiuly be inquired into as soon 
as Parliament meets. One of these principles, to fall bock on 
Griffiths valuation in default of any distiuct index of value, 
whether the rent had been raised or not, may be pronounced to be 
simply u gross breach of faith with tho Houses of Parliament. It 
is tolerably certain that, if Buch a principle bad been announced in 
the iluuse of Commons, tho Bill would have been shipwrecked; 
and it is perfectly certain that, had it got through, the majority 
would have been bo Binall that the House of LordB would have 
been not only entitled, but bound, to reject it. AsBumimr the 
existence of a secret code of principles such ae this, it is idle to 
talk of the Sub-Commissioners having been “ painstaking and 
impartial " in its application. Similar painstaking certainly, and 
similar impartiality, in so far as that word is applicable at all, may 
bo found in liiu annals of tho inquisition or the Star Chamber. 
It is not ditlicult to bn impartial in applying a code which, 
Iin.s bui-ii arranged beforehand so as to favour one side 
only. It is lo bo hoped that moro credence may be given 
to a contradict ion of the statement, incredible in itself, that 
tho Superior Court would not ro-examino questions of fact. 
Tho appointment of competent surveyors to euablo it to do so is 
tho only thing that will givo Englishmen confidence in tho working 
of the Commission. It is true that there remains tho practical 
difficulty of the time required to get through tho cases, but this is 
a mat tor ou which it is somewhat neediest to comment. Tho 
country has deliberately undertaken the task of revising tho rental- 
book of Ireland, and tlm country must provide the means of 
doing it. Considering tho amount of English money which is 
already lavished on Ireland, the expense of some scores of Land 
Commissioners is no Buch great matter. The methods and prin- 
ciples upon which these Couimissionors could proceed supply a far 
different question. It may be confidently assorted that, if those 
methods and principles are such as they are stated to be, and such 
ns appears from the actual conduct of the sub-Couits, the business 
is not, and cuimot come to, good. If it was intended that 
Parliament should pass a measure giving the actual tenant- 
farmers of Ireland their lauds at what Griffith's valuation 
demonstrably is, a rent from fifteen to thirty por cent, under 
tho fair letting value, tho proposal should have been honestly and 
openly made to it. 


DANCING MEN. 


r|! HERE is a time at which even lions are out of season. When 
X country balls are at their height, and people are driving 
many miles in the dark at the period of the year which is of all 
others the most unsuited for going out at night, a London lion is 
as unseasonable in a country house as a Tay salmon. During the 
London season and the autumn visits at country houses celebrities 
are eagerly sought after ; but when the ball season begins, mind 
has to give way to matter, intellect is at a discount, and legs are 
at a premium ; authors, politician, and generalissimos Are nobodies 
in comparison with dancing undergraduates, under-secretaries, 
and subalterns ; while the only uso of music is for waltzes and 
gallops. Dancing men may almost be said to come into season 
with oysters, and so long as they are seasonable, they have no rivals 
in point of marketable value The causes of the demand for this 
srejial commodity are by uo Weans obscure. Duriug the winter 
mouths everything in the country has to give way to balls. From 
May to July people are supposed to be in London : during August 
and Septeuatier they profess to be in Scotland ; and from Ash Wed- 
nesday to Easter they are understood to be better employed ; so 
the only period left free for local English balls is from Michaelmas 4 
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iho beginning of Lent, and At that seasort every week is over- 
Crowded with these entertainments. Now, even if we were to 
cOow that in English families there are as many boys as girls, 
it would be obvious that there must be a deficiency of dancing 
men. In most largo families one or two boys are abroad, either 
with their regiments or in houses of business ; and those that 
are employed in their own country cannot all got thoir holi- 
days at once. The daughters, on the contrary, remain at home, 
and the local balls are their great annual festivals. But we 
may go further aud say that, even if there were to he an eciual 
number of young men aud young women at home in English 
country houses, there would still bo a groat deficiency of dancing 
men ; for while a stigma is attached to a girl if she is not 
asked to dance almost every dance during a ball, there is no 
kind of discredit to the lazy youth who stands with a crowd of 
other drones blocking up the doorway, or sits in the supper-room 
gossiping with his fettow-nion. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
for surprise that during the winter months men who can and will 
dance should bo at a fabulous premium, nor may it bo altogether 
superfluous to add that they are fully aware of their value. What- 
ever may be the tastes of the occupiers of country houses, if they 
have daughters, or if they wish to act up to the conventional 
standard of rural hospitalitv, they are obliged to allow, and even 
to court, the presence of a horde of young fellows with whom, in 
nine cases out of ten, they have scarcely an idea in common. 

To tho difficulty of procuring dancing men at tho height of the 
local ball season dwellers in country seats can amply testify. 
Necessary as they aro at their own special season, dancing men do 
not occupy one’s thoughts at other times, and it would bo hard 
indeed to be required to toady every tolerable youth that ono 
met with because he might bo useful at ono or other of tho 
balls that take place in tho short country ball season on either side 
of Christmas. Yet the host who neglects to cultivate tho 
acquaintance of young fellows between eighteen and thirty has 
to lament his indiscretion and idlonoss during December and 
January. Headers of Punch have often laughed at the exer- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby do Tomkyns to secure cele- 
brities as their guests, hut their labours are as child’s play 
compared with those of ordinary country hosts and hostessos 
to secure dancing men. After all, Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
flies at high game, whereas the country gent le man is obliged 
to content himself with any passable small fry that can dance 
trots tempa. The announcement that a neighbouring ball is 
appointed for a certaiu night is enough to malm ihe heart 
of the bravest of hosts to quail. He knows from bitter ex- 
perience tho troubles that await him. Dancing men are so fully 
aware of their own value at this time of year that, they aro in no 
hurry to answer invitations. They wait until they have plenty 
to choose from, and then select tho most templing oilers, telling 
falsehoods to the donors of the others. Kvou if dancing youths 
did not deliberately wait their own lime before answering their 
invitations, there would inevitably he some delay in thoir re- 
plies; for, when men aro moving about, from hoiiMi to house, 
staying two nights hero and one night there, their Jotters follow 
thorn about in a vague and uncertain maimer. The facility with 
which men make excuse*, when their imitations are not exactly 
to thoir liking, is amazing. They say th.it they have promised 
to go elsewhere, when they are as free as the winds ; that they 
don’t think they will be able to get leave, when they know that 
their long leave will be scarcely half exhausted ; and thnl they 
have uncles or aunts seriously ill, when those respectable relations 
are in tho enjoyment of rude health. Even, alter Ihey have ac- 
cepted invitations, they will slip uut. of them if something better 
turns up. It was so stupid of tueni, but when t^jey accepted our 
kind invitation, they quite forgot that they had already engaged 
themselves to tho Duke of Cambria; or they Jmd fancied that tho 
22nd whs a Thursday instead of n Wednesday, and, as they lmd 
promised a month ago to go to Lady Fibster* on the Thursday 
of that particular week, it would be quite impossible to c^me j 
to Shor treat Castle on that day, although they had promised to ' 
go there on tho 22nd, imagining that, day to be the Wednesday. 

When u sufficient number of daucing men have been with diffi- 
culty engaged, the troubles of the host aro by no means ended. 
Tho chauces arc, that when the day of their advont arrives, 
half of them will urrango to come by trains enabling 1 hem to 
reach tho house to which they are destined about tliren o’clock, 
while the other half can by no possibility appear before eight. 
The iirat division will sit speechless in arm-chairs throughout 
the afternoon, refusing to be comforted, evidently cursing thoir 
bitter late. The traitt conveying the second division is protty 
certain to be lato, and it is likely enough that a mistake will 
have been made about a ily that has been ordered to meet them. 
When the party at last sits down to a spoiled dinner, an hour after 
its appointed time, one half of tho guests will bo mentally grum- 
bling at having been kept waiting in the most unjustifiable 
manner, while the rest will consider that they have been very 
cruelly bustled, and hurried in their toilet, to say nothing of the 
hardships of thoir journey* Even if all preliminaries have gone 
stt&othly, daucing men are not, generally speaking, the most 
entertaining of guests. They are deeply conscious of the obliga- 
tion under which they are putting their host, and they act oc- 
ttmfegjy* They will sometimes— though not always— allow 
'ipm^ves to be amused; but they will on no consideration 
ves to amuse others. That is the exclusi ve business 
,jtamy man,” and if the boat has not engaged the ser* 


have only come to dance, and they are as averse to doing any- 
thing for which they were not hired os the most cantankerous 
of modorn servants. They will take good shooting as a per- 
quisite; but nothing will induce thorn to shoot if they haVo 
any suspicion that their doing so may be useful. Their 
manner of passing tho day is much as follows. Just as the 
ordinary mortals of the party are lonving the breakfast-room, the 
first of the dancing men appears, to be followed at intervals of a 

S uartcr of an hour by others. When they have finished their 
reakfasts, they light cigarettes in the hall, making the house 
reek of tobacco. They then go out to make a few meteorological 
observations, leaving the front door wide opon behind them. 
Having torn up some envelopes and thrown them on the gravel in 
front of tho house, they come into the hall with muddy boots, 
and assemble round the fire, to spend the morning in silently 
pulling to pieces the journals ana tho illustrated newspapers, 
and scattering them in all directions. Generally speaking, 
they take no apparent interest in the young ladies until the 
evening. They are capital hands at luncheon ; and, qs soon as 
that meal is over, they begin to smoko again. One or two of 
them may perhaps take a stroll, but most of them will probably 
spend thoir afternoon alternately sleeping and smoking in arm- 
chairs or on sofas in the smoking-room and study. From tea-time 
till tho dresBing-gong is sounded they will sit moodily in the 
library, snoozing or gazing dreamily at tho ladies ; they will bo 
late for dinner, and after that meal they will expect to be allowod 
to smoke cigarettes in the dining-room. 

When you have safely marshalled your troop of dancing men 
into a ball-room, you may justly indulge in some feelings of pride. 
You aro not as other men are, with half a dozen daughters crowd- 
ing round ouo hobbledehoy. You have not only as many dancing 
men as girls, but uu>ro also who may l)o spared for those who are 
in want ; so you look upon yourself in tho light of a public bene- 
factor. In a few minutes all tho young ladies of your party, and all 
tho married ones under, if not over, titty, are whirling happily round 
tho room in the arms of your daucing men. Even some of your 
neighbours’ superfluous damsels aro waltzing away in perfect content- 
ment, thunks to your provision of dancers, and you proudly reflect 
that you have your reward. Iu an hour or so you are surprised to 
observe that surne of the young ladies of your own party are not. 
dancing, and you immediately look around for the da) cing men. A 
couple of them are standing in a doorway, and when asked why 
they are not dancing, they answer that tliey have already danced ; 
if introductions are offered, they reply that they will ask for 
them later on. Three of the troop aro " sitting out” — a popular 
process, which is conventionally understood to he sacred from 
disturbance. The heist dancer of the lot has foregathered with 
a beautiful married woman, with whom he pirouettes or sits 
out for tho rest of tho ball, and several have basely deserted you 
and yours and attached themselves to tho parties of those that are 
“ greater than thou.” At supper-time things get worse still. It 
is truo that when the doors of the supper-room aro first opened, 
the dancers take the opportunity of the comparative emptiness of 
tin* ball-room to get a good waltz ; but as soon as the greater 
number of the ladies have been duly fed, the dancing rnon go down 
iu a body and make little groups in the supper-room. There they 
deliberately sit, gossiping and chaffing, utterly oblivious of the 
rows of forlorn muideua that mo being piped unto without being 
able to dunce, in tho ball-room upstairs. Tho host, will probably 
find that one ur two of liis dancing men will bo tho first people 
to make inquiries about tho return home, aud to say that 
they are quite ready when ho is. Several will apparently have 
slruelv work altogether, nnd all will profess readiness to depart. 
Their weary hot will then order his carriages with a light heart ; 
but just when they uro drawn up at the door, the ball-room will 
be no longer crowded, and the daucing men, observing that 
there is now plenty of room to dance, will set to work with 
all their energies. Sailing up and down the room with nothing to 
impede thoir progress, those who really care for dancing are now 
able thoroughly to enjoy themselves; and as to keeping the car- 
riages waiting, if Iroquois and Eoxhall themselves were standing 
at the door in double-harness, the dancers would not leave the 
bull a moment sooner than they liked. Tho happy host, who con- 
gratulated himself so much on entering tho room with his phalanx 
of dancing men, may now make up his mind to kick his heels in 
the doorway for auother hour and a half, while his ilosely- 
singed horses shiver in the rain or snow between three oy four 
o’clock on a December or .Tiiuuary morning. When at last 
the tired host has succeeded in taking his dancing youths 
home, and half an hour has been 'spent on a final supper in 
his own dining-room, he will be expected to lead them to the 
smoking-room and entertain them for an hour or so. They are 
now more inclined to be talkative aud agreeable than they have 
boon since they entered his house. As his principal guests left the 
ball early and intend breakfasting in good time, and leaving his 
house at about half-past nine, ho will have to be up betimes 
himself to entertain them at breakfast and bid them • farewell, so 
the smoking-room arrangement leaves him about an hour and a 
half for sleep. All hospitable people are supposed to heave a sigh 
when their guests depart, but to some men perhaps the most dis- 
tressing moment of the year is not that at which the lust of a 
party of dancing men drives away from their doom* 
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THE STATE OP THE ARMV. 

A MONO the numerous stock-takings, to use a convenient 
XjL piece of commercial slang which the end of tho year naturally 
suggests, not the least important is a consideration of tho actual 
state of the army. There are, perhaps, few subjects in which the 
interest of the few and the interest of the many are and have 
always been so disproportionate in England. Army reform has 
been a hobby, a craze, a study ; but it has never yet been a subject 
of general attention, and it baa, doubtless most unfortunately, been 
usually decided if not debated on altogether irrelevant grounds. 
Nothing on the face of it ought to stand more aloof from politics 
or personal matters thau the question of the efficiency of the 
national defences ; not many things have iu practice been more 
dependent on political and personal considerations. It has, indeed, 
seemed almost impossible that any question affecting the army 
should bo discussed without importing into it considerations 
of this sort. Long service and short service, brigade depots 
and territorial regiments, undersized soldiers and under-edu- 
cated officers, are things and persons the discussion of which 
or of whom ought to be, it would seem, left to experts 
on one side and persons of common sense on the other. 
As a matter of fact, they have been mixed up with a 
crowd of other matters, in which there is no such thing ns 
expertise and in which party and personal bitterness, and not 
common sense, is the chief motive of action. There may be 
many opinions about the character and conduct of the various 
persons whose conduct and character have been so freely criti- 
cized of late in the squabble about tho appointment of Ad jutant- 
General. Tbero can, among impartial judges, bo hardly more 
than one opinion as to the spirit which has boon displayed by the 
partisans of the successful candidate. 

In a very different spirit from this it is possible and desirable 
to review the actual state of the English army. The edilice of 
the array reformers has been very nearly, if not actually, crowned, 
not merely by tho appointment of their favourite champion to t ho 
post of greatest practical author! ry in the whole military ostali- 
listmiont, but by the apparently linal adoption of slant amice, 
very slightly tempered by long, and of an clo borate syslem of 
niany-battalioned regiments, arranged so that the battalions 
at home feed the battalions abroad. The childish freaks which 
have boon played with the nomenclature of tho army have been 
perhaps too much insisted on ; for they cannot bo considered 
an integral part of tho system, but ml her an example of 
the same curious folly which has made army administrators atone 
time pin their faith on pigtails, nnd'at another pucrilice everything 
to the horsing of a cavalry regiment with steeds of the some colour. 
As an additional cause of disgust to a service not too contented 
with its treatment already, the thing may he regretted; but it is 
not too late, and will not be too late, to change it whenever some 
one loss fond of playing with counters than Air. Childers, or le^s 
anxious to make his mark on the army in outward tilings than Sir 
Garnet. Wolseley, malms his appearance. Tho real changes art 
those which have been mentioned, and they are in reality only a 
fresh shuffling of the cards with which we ha\e been playing for 
ton years. Territorial regiments succeed linked battalions; short 
service with a permissive alleviation succeeds short pervice which, 
owing to the fact that previous arrangements had not expired, still 
provided a certain number of seasoned and experienced soldiers. 
Hut the new developments are only varieties of the old, and us 
such may be said to tix them as permanent features of our military 
, system. Discouragement of long service, large regiments separated 
into active and feeding battalions, and a grantor insistence on pro- 
fessional and non-professional cducatiqp in officers, mny bo said to 
be the characteristics of tho English army in 1881 as distinguished 
from the English army twenty years ago. Perhaps we should 
a id the reserve system ; but as this exists childly on paper, and as 
the results of applying it under the late Government were only 
partially encouraging, it may not be wise to dwell too much 
on it. 

The returns which have been published, ns usual nearly a year 
after date, but <) propus for all that, of the stato of the army in 
1880, and the actual history of the last twelve months or so, supply 
the tests of this system which, as has been pointed out, lias been 
altered recently rather in form than in fact. Hut to consider these 
facts with any profit it is necessary to have tolerably clearly before 
us some idea of wbat an army ought to be. It ought, to be suffi- 
ciently numerous ; it ought to be thoroughly equipped ; it ought 
to bo organized so os to be able with the least possiolo friction in 
delay ana expense to bo placed where it is wanted ; it ought to be 
capably officered ; it ought to be well disciplined ; it ought to 
know how to use its fighting tools and its working ones ; it 
ought to be composed of men individually fit for any work 
likely to be imposed on them. Now, in regard to equip- 
ment and, in the main, to discipline, it is pretty generally 
acknowledged that there is no great fault to be found with 
the army. If its discipline has on occasions left something 
to detire, that is closely connected with another and a very 
different foiling. As to mere numbers, again, it may be a 
question whether the army is sufficient for the 'immense work 
it hat to do; but that, to epeak paradoxically in appearance, 
is not a question of army efficiency. What our military system 
has to do is simply to provide the number of men which our 
political rulers think fit to ask from it, and if it does this there is 
no more to be said. It has done this for some years now, and it 
did not do it for some years before the establishment of short ser- 


vice, which is perhaps the only unquestionable feather iu the cap 
of that much-debated institution. That there have been wars 
and rumours of wars of late, which always bring recruits, and a 
bad labour market, which also naturally encourages recruiting, must 
of course be taken into consideration, but still the fact remains. 
As for the acquaintance of the army with its tools, tho answer 
must, it is to l>o feared, bo an unfavourable one. It appears 
that army reformers do not busy themselves much with that 
point. The capability of tho holder of a commission under 
present circumstances, as compared with the old purchase officer, 
is ono of the problems which it is nlrnost impossible to settle. 
Whether as much has been lost in moral 1 ns has been 
gained in mere book-learning is one of those propositions 
which not ten men in a nation are qualified to decide by 
knowledge, while probably eight out of the possible nine are dis- 
qualified by a fixed opinion ono way or tho other beforehand. 
'That the devices necessary under tho new system to prevent an 
utter ctagnation of promotion have ncLod injuriously on tho army 
and expensively to tho nation, by removing forcibly many excel- 
lent and willing officers, seems indisputable. Hut What may for 
shortness be called the new system concentrates itself for tho most 
part on the provision of men, and tho main question is whether 
it etlbcts this provision. It may bo admitted that after a fashion 
it docs efibet it — at. the expense of the individual fitness of the 
persons supplied, and by a clumsy, expensive, and injurious organi- 
zation. As for tho first point, it lms been settled — as fur as short 
service pure and simple is concerned — in tho minds of all but 
partisans by the famous City speech of Sir Frederick Roberts. 
When the only living English general who has recently and 
successfully conducted extensive and difficult operations in tho 
field under the conditions of ordinary war, and not under those of 
a costly promenado lavishly supplied and organized at leisure from 
home, declnros that his long-servien regiments, and those alone, 
were really lit for wot k in the field, there is no move to be said; 
at least, subsequent wdrds are but the vain breath of theorists 
unwilling to abandon their theory. 

It is true tlmt some concession has since been made to Sir 
Frederick Roberts's views, and that in a kind of grudging and 
underhand way old soldiers who wish to serve their country in 
the plact*s where none but old soldiers can eUbetually serve it are 
permitted to do so. Hut the problem of the double debt which 
the home army has to pay — the debt of supplying the ordinary 
needs of the army abroad either by drafts or by relief, and the 
debt of being ready to net independently on any sudden emergency 
— remains altogether unsolved. Wo are told with triumph that 
there are eight strong battalions ready to go anywhere and do 
anything. Hut it is admitted immediately afterwards, with some- 
thing very diffluent from triumph, that this happy state of things 
has been accomplished only by the transfer of men from other 
regiments — a practice which, from the point of view r of a critic 
of army administration, is really not much more innocent than 
paying* dividends out of capital is in tho view of a bankruptcy 
pidge. Such a proceeding, too, is especially ludicrous as well 
as especially blameworthy in the midst, of tho actual pother 
about territorial regiments. If tradition, esprit dr corps, every- 
thing, is to bo sacrificed to the miking of the regiment 
into a perfect, poll-sufficient, living unit, what is the mmim? 
of milking cerium unlucky regiments more store rattle for tlm 
provision of tin* nu.fcrials of an enlarged Till incot inn operal ion ? 
A cry is made for I he increase of home establishments — a cry 
ngaiut! which there is nothing to suv in itself. Hut it 
simply means an increase of the army, and it would he more 
honest In stale it in these terms. Wo certainly cannot allord 
to diminish the auny we have abroad. India has not a man it cun 
safely spare in tin* opinion of the best judges. Tlie restoration 
ol the garrisons of Alalia and Gibraltar to .something more than 
skeleton condition is one of tho, things on which army reformers 
must pride themselves; and certainly their full nominal establish- 
ment cannot lie said to include a man too many. Hut pulling the 
Indian and Mediterranean astahlislunmita aside, there is nothing 
left but u few meagre garrisons, which could by no possibility be 
reduced in number or in strength without danger. We have no 
longer, as we once bad, regiments vegetating about the colonies 
which might, ns well or better be at homo. An increase of the 
home establishment therefore means a substantive increase of the 
army from 190,000 men, as it is in round numbers - and considering 
tho enormous difficulty we have to get ten or fifteen thousand 
together, it may astonish some people to bear that wo have so 
many — 1<» 200,000 or 210,000, or whatever may bo needful. Tho 
demand therefore amounts to a simple confession on the part of 
warm advocates of short service that that famous panacea is not 
a panacea after all; that the most elaborate process of shuffling 
and of nomenclature will not make one boy of nineteen do the work 
of two men of thirty, and that we must recognize the fact. This 
of itself is a gain, not as an argument against short service, which 
none but fanatics regard ns either good or bad iu itself, but as an 
approach to rational treatment of the subject. On tho day when 
a savage throws away his amulets or a highly civilized person puts 
his patent medicine bottles in the dustbin, each has at any rate 
made the first step towards getting himself thoroughly cured of 
his disease, if it be curable. * “ More men for England and more 
officers for India r would make as gdod a cry — to my the least of 
it — as another in the matter of army reform. 
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STRANGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

T HE writer of a very interesting article in the Times bos been 
discussing some Egyptian discoveries not lew curious than 
that of tho mutnuiy of Ramses II. That 41 find ” was singular 
enough in itself. For some time the Arab dealers in antiquities 
have been unusually well supplied, and it was known beyond 
conjecture that they bad lighted on somo hidden treasure. One 
dealer is said to have offered an English traveller half tho loot if 
the traveller would give him the other half and 1,000/., and see 
that tho whole mass was safely couveyed out of the country. It 
was a great opportunity for a man who )md no conscience; 
but our traveller had n conscience, and hud not the other 
conditions necessary for succei's. In the cud the Arab waB 
arrested, whb probably bastinadoed, aud revealed the secret cleft 
in the rock where the treasures, manuscripts, and mummies 
of the Pharaohs had been concealed for more than threo 
thousand years. Jl M t all this has little enough to do with the 
recent discoveries of M. ilovillout, the Egyptologist — discoveries 
not so fresh but that they are referred to in the Encyclo- 
pedia Jiritannica under the head of 41 Family.” They were made, not 
in caverns of the hills, but iu the Demotic papyri of the French 
and other national collections, Tho Demotic writing, ns most 
people know, is an abbreviated form of tho Hieratic, which, nguin, 
is 11 cursive form of the hieroglyphic. The Demotic hand is thus 
much the most modern form of old Egyptian. Documents iu those 
texts often belong to the time of tho Ptolemies, when holy Egypt 
had long been invaded by all manner of Western and Asiatic 
peoples and ideas. The texts deciphered by M. Revillout are just 
like thoso which would be found in tho cabinet of any French 
notary. Old-established linns in Franco still preserve marriage 
contracts and similar documents of very considerable age ; they 
are the happy hunting-grounds of' French biographers ; and from 
dusty garrets M. bouliti, for example, rescued the precious inven- 
tories tliat minutely describe the domestic interior of Molicre. 
M. . ltevillout’s discoveries in the same way enable him 
to reconstruct the domestic life of tho Egyptians of late 
dynasties. We proposo now to glance at the holy state of 
matrimony as it was in late Egypt, and to elucidate, if 
possible, a very singular feature in Egyptian law which ap- 
pears to have puzzled the exponent of Egyptian ideas in 
the Times. Wo refer to the predominance of the wife in the 
family — a predominance insured by the most stringent of marriage 
settlements. Thus, in the thirty-third year of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, we find that the Pastopliorus of Amen Api, son of 
PchelkhonB, whose mother is Tahret, saith unto the woman 
Tnrreteus, daughter of Relon, whoso mother is Tarratous , 41 1 have 
accepted thee tor my wife.” Note here, first, the naming of the 
mothers of both contracting parties— a fact which in itself 
demonstrates the importance of the woman in the family, and 
is a survival of a time when (^as among bo many savage 
races, among the Hymans, and the prehistoric Athenians) 
family names wore derived, not from the father, but from tho 
mother. First tho nmn says, “ I have accepted thee / 1 and, later, 
adds, “I will establish thee as my wile.’’ The preliminary 
44 acceptance ’* was a marriage for a year of probation, like tho 
41 hand-fasting ” for a year, with power at the end of the 
year to break the contract, which used to prevail among the 
Iligh land ers in Scotland. Certain Herman usages, and some 
other customs of the same dubious sort, are perhaps relics of the 
same old practice. Alter accepting and establishing tho woman 
as his wile, the man makes her a nuptial gift, a promise of an 
annual allowance for dress, a declaration that the eldest son of 
both shall inherit all his property, a promise to pay certain damages 
if ho tukes another wife, and, last, a guarantee iu the form of a 
mortgage upon all his property. Another examples quoted in 
which one Petonpra assigns to his wife, Nesbnrpchrat, 44 not only 
liis house and all his landed property, present and future, but 
likewise his silver and copper money, his furniture, and all the 
title-deeds and documents concerning his property. ... He 
leaves himself absolutely nothing ” ; and the only clause in his 
favour is that bis wife shall provide for him while he lives, and 
pay for his funeral liturgies, and for embalming his body when he 
dies. And this is not a singular instance. Still more remarkable, 
the Egyptian bridegroom took his wife’s name, and Egyptian sons, 
11 instead of being culled alter their fathers, were designated by the 
names of their mothers.” 

This state of things seems absolutely incomprehensible to the 
writer in the Times. 14 We shall probably never know,” he says, 
44 how customs so strange and perverse came to he established 
among a people famed throughout antiquity for their wisdom and 
learning.” Here we must remind tho reader that the Egyptians were 
also famed for another very extraordinary custom — their worship 
of animals. We propose to show that the two customs— the pre- 
dominance of women and the worship of animals— are, in all pro- 
bability, connected, and help to account lor each other. Tho 
conjecture of tho writer in tho 7 Y mes is that the laws may have 
arisen from the old unequal marriages between the daughters of 
the Pharaohs and simple country gentlemen. But surely this is 
an inadequate explanation of an 44 old law ” of universal applica- 
- And of customs which, *as we shall see, have, in varying 
Vyery wide distribution. To return to our own theory— the 
>ship of Egypt has generally been explained by students 
As history as symbolical. There is a passion at present 
kg that all polytheisms tie monotheism in disguise, 
J idea is favoured by the tendency of the learned 


and mystic Egyptian priesthood to explain away their own 
roligious peculiarities as mere allegories and easterns. Thus people 
argue that the Egyptians worshipped goats, sheep, bulls, frogs, and 
what not, merely as tvpes of one or other attribute of the Deity. 
But the facts are inconsistent with this hypothesis. Every 
Egyptian did not worship every animal. The animals were Ideal 
nods. Memphis had her bull, Isoot her wolf, Edfoo her hawk, 
Mendes her goat, and so on. The neighbours of each city were so 
far from adoring the animal sacred in that town that they often 
persecuted it. Again, the people of no city would destroy the 
animal it worshipped, except, in some cases, once a year, wheu 
the people of Thebes, for example, would sacrifice a ram, an animal 
sacred through all the rest of the year. Here we hftve a precise 
parallel to the manners of the Acagchemens of California, who 
adore the buzzard, but sacrifice him on one day of the year, with 
tokens of grief and public lamentation. The people of Lycopolis 
in Egypt permitted themselves to eat sheep, because they were 
the wolfs people, and the wolf does eat sheep. The Theban 
kings derived their origin from their own Ram-god, and 
were consequently shoop, or of the stock of the sheop. All these 
peculiarities, like the extraordinary marriage ceremonies, were a 
my etorv and a laughing-stock to Greece and Rome. Every one 
remembers how J uvenal mocks the g 6 ds that grow in gardens. 
Flutarch observos that it is all very well to give the gods sacred 
beasts for companions — tho Greeks did as much ; but that it is an 
extraordinary caprice which makes the Egyptians actually worship 
beasts. 

All this seems very remote from any explanation of the Egyptian 
marriage customs. But we bring the religious and the legal phe- 
nomena together thus ; there is scarcely a quarter of the globe 
where the tribes of contemporary savages are not divided into 
slocks, each of which, like the Egyptians, reveres a separate animal 
or plant, from which, like the Egyptian townB, it is named, and (as 
the Egyptian worshippers also did) it refuses to eat that plant or ani- 
mal. Further — and this is the essential point of our explanation — 
among the tribes which act thus tho mother is the permanent element 
in the family, and the children (bb the Egyptians did) derive their 
names, uot from the father, but from the mother's family. It is true 
that the woman does not hold the sarao command over what pro- 
perty there may be as she did in Egypt. But we think that tho 
facts we have mentioned are enough to suggest that the Egyptians 
retained, long alter Greek civilization had reached them, two 
absolutely savage practices — tho worship of plants and animals by 
separate human stocks, and the derivation of family names from the 
mother. It is impossible here, and it is perhaps superfluous, to 
give long lists of tho races which practise customs akin to those 
of the Egyptians. It may be enough to say that tho whole of 
tho tribes" of the North American continent do so, with local 
variations ; that the Australians are iu the same condition, os are 
the Basutns, Damaras, and othor African races. In these cases it 
is to bo observed that the various stocks which worship the 
various animals are scattered through all the local tribes. But in 
China the worshippers of each animal, or at lon.st the people 
who derive their name from him, are gathered together, as in 
Egypt, into local aggregates. In one district will be found, 
perhaps, throe villages, each containing two or throe thousand 
people, one of tho Horse, another of the Sheep, another of tho 
Ox family name. Persons of the snnie family name may not 
intermarry. Those extremely Aryan people, tho Brahmans of 
India, may not intermarry within the yhotra, and, at least in some 
cases, the name of the yhotra is that of an animal. Tho latest 
survival of this rule ia found among tho Grcolcs, where a man 
might marry his sister by the father's side, but not by the mother's, 
which seems as if he and hi^mothor hud once been reckoned of the 
same kin, while, apparently, his father had been of another kin. 

Jf we are right in our inference, the Egyptian marriage customs 
and the Egyptian animal- worship are both relics of savagery, 
preserved into the midBt of civilization t»y the extraordinary 
tenacity of Egyptian conservatism. Tho marriage custom, there- 
fore, requires no singular explanation, like that which derives it 
from the marriages of tho daughters of the Pharaohs. It is 
only the form which the important position of the mother — 
a position originally secured when tne wisest child knew not 
who his father was— assumed as society became wealthier 
and moro polished. Similar examples are the fact reported 
by Strabo, that among the Iberians women were heads of 
families, tho commanding position held by women in the Finnish 
Kalewala, and the ancient coutume of Bafege, by which Basque 
women inherited property to the exclusion of males as late 
as tho eighteenth century. The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, 
took their name from the mother's side. In Campania there were 
local customs by which descent was reckoned through the mother. 
Thus, on the whole, the Egyptian practices are remarkable, not 
for their singularity so much as for their late persistence, which 
only yielded very slowly to the influence of Greece. Probably the 
peculiarities of Egyptian religion will bo better understood when 
writers recognize that these, too, are but elaborate survivals of a 
savage past far behind the most ancient dynasties. * This sur- 
vival makes it less surprising that far fainter traces of savagery 
remain in the language and religion of Greece, even though the 
Aryan ancestors of the Greeks were, as the philologists tell us, 
essentially civilised before an Aryan word was spoken in Hellof. 
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YACHTING AND YACHTING RULES. 

T HE yacht-racing season of the expiring year opened in a 
decidedly unpleasant fashion. Distracted for long by various 
sets of ruleB and systems of measurement, the yacht-owners at 
last united, with but few exceptions, and determined that they 
would not allow their vessels to sail in any match which was not 
conducted under the rules of the Yacht Racing Association, and it 
was, of course, implied in this resolution that the Association’s 
system of measurement would alone be recognized. Wo pointed 
out at the time that, in taking this course, the yacht-owners were 
fully justified, and indeed they would have shown groat weakness 
if they had allowed the confusion which prevailed before last 
season to continue any longor. It is, no doubt, painful to see the 
most delightful of sports disturbed by controversy, and to hear the 
hideous word “boycotted ” used in connexion with yacht-racing; 
but even in matters of sport it is sometimes necessary to show 
firmness, and the yacht-owners bad perhaps carried patience and 
lor be a ranee too far before they at last, determined on common 
action. In the hope that the Clubs would institute some joint 
reform, they were content for long to submit to various codes, some 
of them containing extremely vexatious rules, and to sail under at 
least four ditlerent svsteniR of measurement . W hen it became clear 
that no reform was to ho expected from the Clubs, the owners 
united in self-del once, and certainly this measure was not taken a 
whit too soon. When taken, however, it wan firmly carried out, 
and very shortly tho results of common action were apparent. Ah 
need hardly he said the yacht-racing season opeiiN with the regattas 
of the Royal Thames, the New Thames, and the Royal London 
Yacht Clubs. The last-named, which is tho most enterprising and 
liberal of the Metropolitan Clubs, has iron! tho first adopted the 
Y.R.A. rules, and therefore no question arose between it mid tlm 
owners. With the others the case was different. No ell'ort was 
made to meet a perfectly reasonable demand, und the consefj lienee 
was soon made manifest in ilie list, of enlries for the New Thames 
and Royal Thames matches. This disagreeable state of things 
was seemingly borne w ith equanimity by the Committee of the 
younger Club, but occasioned considerable annoyance to that of the 
older and more famous institution. Anxious that real racers should 
contend in the great match from the Nore to Dow r, the Committee 
entered into negotiations w it h one of the yacht-owners, and finally 
an official letter was written by the secretary on behalf of the 
Committee, ill which, after explaining that no change in tho rules 
could bo made without the consent of the nicmlx*rn at a gonerul 
meeting, and that the annual general meeting had already been 
held, ho went on to say that “ the principal object, of the Rovul 
Thames Yacht Club being tho encouragement and promotion of 
yacht-sailing, keeping in view the wishes and convenience of 
yacht-owners, tho Committee undertakes to consider favourably 
be lore next season the views of owners, and to accede to their 
wishes unless there should be some cogent reason ior their not 
doing so.” On the strength of this promise vessels were entered 
for the Nore to Dover nice, which, as those who took purt in or 
witnessed it are likely long to remember, was one of the finest 
ever sailed even over that course. 

The time is now approaching when the engagement which the 
Committee entered into will have to he carried out or repudiated; 
and, in ordor, we prewuine, not to keep tho yachting world too 
long in suspense, the Committee lias given an intimation of 
the manner in which its promise is to be kept. At least we 
suppose that the remarkable circular which has been published 
was really written by tho Secretary ami sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of the R.T.Y.C., as it has been commented on in two 
papers and has not been repudiated. Such being the case, 
it certainly demands attention. It need hardly be pointed out 
that this is not a private question, and that it is quite dif- 
ferent from an ordinary club dispute. The undertaking given 
by the Committee and tlm circular Lave both been pub- 
lished. Tho Royal Thames is often spoken of as the 
premier yacht club, and may bo considered as a public body 
so far as regards yacht-mcing. Whether a justly admired 
national sport is to be embittered, and even discredited, by 
the continuance of a painful dispute, or whether this is to be 
terminated by wise concession, depends now to & great extent on 
the course taken by that Club. No apology is therefore needed 
for considering the question and for examining the circular which 
defines seemingly the position taken by the Committee in this 
matter. Tho document begins with a statement that the Com- 
mittee M still bear in mind the assurance that they gave in May 
last to racing owners, to the effect that they would favourably 
entertain any proposals for amendments in the laws which would 
further the convenience und inteicst of yacht-owners ” ; and the re- 
cipients of tho circular are invited to oiler any suggestions they may 
think fit. Now this is very obliging of the Committee, and it is also 
very obliging of them actually to remember a promise which they gave 
seven months ago ; but unhappily this effort of memory Booms to 
have exhausted them, and though they are so thoughtful as to 
recollect having made a promise, they are not so careful as to re- 
member rightly what tnat promise was. As has been shown, 
they said, through their secretary, not merely that they would 
“ consider favourably 'Hhe views oi the yacht-ownere, but also that 
they would “ accede to their wishes, unless there should be some 
cogent reason for their not doing so ; ” but, by some extraordinary 
mischance, these latter words appear to have escaped their memory. 
After the preamble, which is thus unfortunately a little misleading, 
the Committee go on to state their views, and we think it best to 


give them verbatim , as otherwise it may scarcely be possible to avoid 
the suspicion of misrepresentation. They say : — “ Various influences 
have been used from time to time to induce the Committee to 
advise tho adoption, in their entirety, of the rules of tho Yacht 
Racing Association, but it appears 1o tho Committee that several 
of those rules are ill adapted for rivor-Builing matches ; and, more- 
over, tho Association are constantly ulteving their rules. The 
sailing laws of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, following, as they 
have, the progress of yacht building and sailing, are tho product of 
the successful experience of more than half a century; and tho 
Committee, as an executive body annually appointed, would not 
themselves bo justified in recommending that such laws should be 
sacrificed to a sot of rules not five years old, and which can hardly 
be deemed satisfactory, judging from the various alterations in them 
which the Association are constantly making, such, for iustance, us 
the rule of measurement.” “ However, if, in response to this 
circular, it appeals to be tho wish of the majority of tho Club 
that the rules of tho Y’nchl Racing Association .should be adopted, 
either partially or in their entirety, the Committee will be pre- 
pared, at tho annual general meeting, to submit a resolution to 
that olleet, ami to take tho sense of the meeting on tho question.” 

It would not bo an easy task to determine which of the.se strange 
assertions is tho least worthy of attention. Tho moat ardent student 
of yachting rules who pores o\er those of the U.T.Y.(\ and of the 
Y.1I.A. will bo, we venture to sav, at his wits end to discover w'liy 
the code of tho latter is unsuited for river-sailing. The statement 
with regard to the respective ages of the two codes is much like say- 
ing that the old rules of the road ul sea were bettor than the present 
ones because the former embodied tho experience of milny years, 
while tho latter are only some two years old. Every one who is ul all 
conversant with yachting mutters knows that the Y.R.A. rules were 
drawn up by men of very large experience, mill were based parity 
on that experience and partly on the most valuable parts of tho 
Club codes. The assertion that the Association is constantly 
altering itH rules seems exaggerated, but it is certainly true 
that some important changes have been made of late years. 
IJud it been otherwise, the Y.R.A. would not have deserved 
or obtained the con I i deuce of yachtsmen. They did not fondly 
consider llmt their work was absolutely unimpeachable. Thu 
united wisdom of the country can rarely succeed in training a statute 
which is not found to work badly in some respects, and it. was 
hardly to be expected that the Association would bo uble to 
devise a perfect svt of rules. When one of their ordinances was 
sli owl 1 to hi' insufficient, they were willing to amend it, or, in other 
word*, they adapted their legislation to the needs of the time. 
From the statement in the Coniuiiltco'fl letter it might be gatheied 
that they take a Chinese view of their own regulations, and regard 
them as* perfect and not to be improved ; but, as a matter of tact, 
they are not ho prejudiced as they appear from their letter to be, 
and uro perfectly well aware that, rules inquire alteration from 
time to time. As bus been pointed out in one paper, the letter 
itself shows that the Club code is about to undergo its “usual 
revision,” and it, bus been altered wil bin a comparatively recent 
period. The changes in the rule of mvasiiivnictit were made by 
the Y.R.A. because they were clearly shown to be absolutely 
necessary, and it is not a little astonishing that tho (Jonnuiitee 
should feebly gibe at them ; but, m: they seem to June forgot leu their 
own undertaking, they may not now remember the lacLs which 
led to the adoption oi these alterations. 

When tlio memory of these facts returns to the Committee, we 
trust they will see that their circular lias been a great mistake, 
and that the best thing they can do is to follow the example of 
the best and most able commanders, and promptly to abandon nu 
utterly untenable position. The \ .K.A. is not an infallible body, 
and its rules uro, no doubt, open to criticism, but hardly to such 
criticism as that of tho Committee, which appears to us to bo 
frivolous, not to say childish. In the letter from which wo have 
quoted the Coinuiittco promised to do what was desired unless 
there were “ cogent reasons ” against doing so. They must have 
known that tho yucht-ovvners wished liir the WR.A. rules, uud it 
can hardly be maintained that any “ cogent reasons ” against 
accepting those ruleB now exist which did not exist at the time 
when that letter was penned. It will hardly be said that the 
Committee, while allowing the letter to bo written, woie con- 
vinced that there were conclusive reasons against accepting the 
code of the Association. This would have been a mental 
reservation of a very peculiar kind ; but, if there was not 
some such reservation — and it is quite impossible, to sup- 
pose that there was— the Committee ought now to redeem 
their word ; and they can hardly be said to do so by a con- 
ditional promise to submit tho cmlo fur acceptance after show- 
ing as clearly as they can that, in their opinion, it ought not 
to bo accepted by the (dub. It can hardly be doubted that, 
on consul. ration, the impropriety of such a course will be 
obvious, and that the body which is presided over by the 
Prince of Wales — who, ho it observed, is also tho President of 
the Y.R.A. — will consign the unfortunate circular to that waste 
paper basket which is so useful u receptacle in the rooms of Club 
Committees, Government officials, and oven of statesmen of high 
degree. It would bo lamentable indeed, if there were a lasting 
schism between the executive of this 'great yacht Olub and the 
whole body of racing yacht-owners ; but a permanent schism 
there must be if the circular is held to, for it is alleged, seemingly 
on good authority, that almost all the owners of racing .yachts 
have .agreed not to enter or sail their vessels except under Y.R. A 
rules. Last spring the Committee showed much good sense Wmm 
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tact in dealing with a difficult question. Now they seem to have 
made a step backward, and hardly to be keeping the promise they 
gave ; but, happily, the proceeding is not irrevocable, and there 
will not be much difficulty in obliterating a mistake which every 
one will wish to forget. If, however, the Committee disregards 
its own undertaking, and adheres to the course indicated by the 
circular, the dispute will of necessity continue, the prestige of the 
famous Olub will sutler, and its matches will present about as 
much interest as would bo afforded by a ilat-ruco of cab-horaes. 


ill A DIC PROSPECTS. 

T HERE is a general expectation that the coming year will 
witness a great outburst of trade activity. A similar expecta- 
tion was entertained lit tho end of each of the two past years and 
was disappointed. Is the present hope also to prove vain ? The 
American purchases of iron, which in the autumn of 1879 dis- 
pelled the depression that had weighed so heavily on British 
industry, after a few months came to an end, and the check thus 
given to tho revival of trade was intensified by the dissolution of 
Parliament and the general election which followed. In the 
summer of 1880, however, thoro came a fresh improvement, which 
continued to gain strength to tho end of December *, but tho ex- 
tremely bad woather of the first quarter of tho current year— bad 
weather not confined to this country but extending to the Ouu- 
tiuent and even to America — gave a new check, and it was not 
until tho summer that a recovery once more set in. During the 
past six months, however, that recovery has gone on at a rapid 
rate, and, as. we have said, it is now expected that tho im- 
provement will becomo much more marked in the coming year. 
Yet it is to be borne in mind that tho cause which has made the 
revival in trade so slow is still in operation. AVc refer, of course, 
to the agricultural distress. Agriculturo is still the greatest 
single British industry, and distress prevailing in such an industry 
naturally preveuts any improvement in trade from gaining the 
momentum that it otherwise would. The farmers are unable to 
Bpend in tho towns at the rate which they formerly did. They 
are unable oven to employ labour to the same extent j and they 
are unable also to pay tlieir rents in full. The country towns thus 
suffer both from the poverty of the agricultural labourers and from 
the povorty of tho farmers. All tho great trades which are ancillary 
to agriculture, such as iraplement-maluDg and the import of artificial 
manures and tho like, sutler in the Hame manner. And trndeB 
which are dependent upon the landlords moreover suffer, because 
tho latter are obliged to make large abatements in their rents. As 
long as this depression of the lauded interest continues it is not 

P robable that we shall witness a great outburst of trade activity, 
’he distress, it is truo, has not prevented a steady though bIow 
improvement since the autumn of 1879; but it has slackened the 
rate of improvement, and has hindered it up to the present time 
from becoming marked prosperity. At the same time it is 
certain that improvement setting in in any great industry tends 
to transmit itself from industry to industry, and finally to pervade 
ull departments of business. The present revival, as we havo 
already said, began with the iron trade, to which activity was 
given bv the large American purchases. It is now extended pretty 
generally throughout the trading classes, and if it continues, there 
will be an increased demand for agricultural produce of every kind 
which will tend to compensate the farmers for some of their losses 
in the past. If at the same time the harvest of the coming year 
should prove to be a good one, we may hope that at last the agri- 
cultural classes also will share in the revival. But until there is a 
rosily good harvest wo can hardly expect to see any great out- 
burst of prosperity such as is talked of. % 

The main ground on which the expectation of an outburst of 
trade activity ib based is that the rovival which set in in tho 
autumn of 1879, though checked, us wo have said, by various 
accidents, has overcome these opposing influences, and has gone 
on gaining strength steadily, though slowly, up to the present 
time. In the foreign trade, for example, the exports of British 
and Irish produce and manufacture for tho first cloven months of 
the year exceeded in value the exports of the corresponding period 
of last year by 4) per cent., just as tho exports of 18K0 themselves 
exceeded those of 1879. And the improvement has been much 
greater in the second half of the current your than in the first 
half. For, as we have already observed, tho trade of the first half 
of the year was checked by the extremoly bad weather of January, 
February, and March. The railway traffic returns, again — which 
are perhaps the best index to the condition of the country — have 
shown steady improvement throughout the past six months. Thus 
on seventeen selected railways of the Unitea Kingdom the receipts 
from July 1 to December 17 exceeded those for the corresponding 
period of last year by 934,000/., of which ns much ns 640,000/. 
was from goods, showing that tho movement of goods about tho 
country — in other words, tho trade of tho country — was consider- 
ably larger in the current half-year than in the socond half of last 
year, although that again Bhowed a large increase over the second 
half of 1879. Th® Revenue Returns also give proof of an itn- 
pioved condition of the people, showing that at last the activity 
of trade is beginning to toil upon the masses of the population. 
And all the market reports and trade circulars speak of in- 
v creased activity, of sanguine expectations, and of good pro- 
b fits. As vrp nave observed above, oil experience teaches tljat 
'Sjtmprovemont in any great department of trade transmits itself to 


other departments, and finally pervades the whole country. It 
has now, as we hrfve just seen, embraced almost every branch of 
trade and manufactures ; . and the opinion seems to be justified 
that it will continue to gain momentum for some time to -come. 
It will be aided, too, by the fact that both prices and wages 
remain very low. Notwithstanding the continuance of the revival 
for nearly two and a half years, wages, have risen but little in 
some trades, and have not risen at all in the greater number of 
trades, while prices ore actually lower in some cases than they 
were two years ago. This cheapness of commodities and lowness 
of wages encourage consumption, and also onable producers to 
work at a very cheap rats. One of the peculiarities of the 
present time, to which we have called attention mote than once in 
these columns, is that, owing to the extraordinary lowness 6f 
prices and vjages, manufacturers are able to work with their 
own capital to a much greater extent than they formerly did j. 
and trade, therefore, is sounder than it used to be, and also is 
more independent of bankers. As long as this peculiarity is 
maintained, it is greatly in favour of continued improvement in 
trade. 

Another favourable condition is the goodness of credit. The 
grout depression which reached its lowest point in the summer 
of 1879 W(l8 > 1 ° A large extent, the result of discredit. Now that 
credit is good, manufacturers find no difficulty in obtaining any 
accommodation they require, and they are thus able to lay in 
stock, and to increase their business in all directions. The most 
striking proof of the goodness of credit is afforded by the specula- 
tion that has prevailed for the past two years upon tbe Stock 
Exchange. Hut that speculation has now almost reached its 
cliuiux. Prices are so high, and the chargos made by bankers for 
enabling speculators £0 continue their operations are so onerous, 

1 but a further rise is not probable, at least to any considerable extent. 
Traders, therefore, who had put their surplus capital into Stock 
Exchange securities in the hope of increasing their principal have, 
now no longer an inducement to do so. Their inducement rather 
is to sell out and to omploy their capital in their own business 
and in extending their operations. Moreover, the very fact that 
speculation upon the Stock Exchange has nearly reached its 
limit is favourable to speculation in commodities. Since the 
American purchases of iron ceased, speculation has avoided 
commodities and thrown itself almost exclusively into Stock Ex- 
change securities. The probability is that it will now turn from 
the Stock Exchange to commodities, and that we may witness a 
considerable rise of prices in those. That this will be so is cer- 
tainly the opinion of tho promoters of Companies, us is evident from 
the largo number of new Companies and of loans that havo been 
brought out during the current year. It is the businoss of 
these gentlemen to feel the pulse of the public and to pro* 
vide it with now investments for itB money as. rapidly as the 
public is prepared to take them, and in the current year the 
number of now Companies issued is larger than it over was before. 
In the first half of the year the issues of all kinds, including foreign 
and colonial loans, loans to corporations at home, to railway 
Companies and the like, as well as new Companies proper, 
oxcoeded three hundred, and in the second half they were about 
half as much again. It is impossible to suv, of course, how many 
of these wore fully subscribed, it is certain, indeed, that many 
of them wore failures; but a considerable number were launched. 
It is impossible also to give tho amount subscribed for the reason 
stated, and also because several of them — such as tho French and 
Italian loans— wore brought out abroad as well as in this coun- 
try ; but the amount, no doubt, was very large. There has been a 
considerable falling-off in the issues since the summer holidays 
begiin ; but it is understood that tho promoters are only waiting . 
a little wliilo to allow tho public to digest what it has already 
taken, and that in the coming year even a greater number will be 
presented than in the year that is just, ending. The fact is 
evidence of tho extraordinary speculative spirit that is abroad. 
It also testifies that Stock Exchange securities have reached 
nearly the highest point to which they are likely to go. But it is, 
above all, evidence that tho public aro inclined to go into indus- 
trial enterprises of every kind, for mining ventures and railways 
constitute a very large proportion of tho issues already made, 
while amongst those that are expected railway enterprises are 
exceptionally numerous. 

A peculiarity in the present trado revival is the small amount of 
American purchases ot British goods. Except in the Inst few 
months of 1879 and the first two or three months of 1880/ when 
the American purchases of ironware very large, the imports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures into the United 
States have been exceedingly small considering the unprecedented 
prosperity of that country. It would seem, however, that a change 
is now taking place. During the past three or four months the 
exports from the Unitod States have considerably fallen oif, owing 
partly to the badness of the harvest in America and partly to the 
great speculation in grain and pork in Chicago and Cincinnati. 
At the same time the imports from Europe have increased. With 
money as dear as it is in the United States; and with the great 
prosperity that prevails, it is natural to expect that both prices 
and wages will rise, and as wages and prices are low here at home 
it would seem probable that the exports from this country to the 
United States must continue increasing. If this should happen it 
will give a powerful impetus to tho trado improvement. It would 
seem probable Also that the purchases of iron by the Americans 
must increase, for tbe mileage of railways now under construc- 
tion is unprecedentedly large, and although the American iron- 
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masters have hitherto been able 'to supply all that was needed 
by tho Companies^ it will be surprising if they qm continue, 
the supply all through the year. The extension of railways 
also in Mexico, in South America, in India and elsewhere, 
is likely to give an impetus to the iron trade which will bo 
felt by all the allied industries, and ultimately throughout the 
whole business .community. As yet tho consumption of pig iron 
has not overtaken the supply** Even the restriction of the output 
which was recently agreed to, though it has raised prices, has not 
yet reduced the supply to the level of the demand ; but tho 
opinion prevails that the consumption is steadily increasing, and 
that a very little additional foreign demand would overtake tho 
whole supply. 


REVIEWS. • 


THE ENCYCl.Ol’jEDIC DICTIONARY.* 

ri lllE idea of a Dictionary combining with the etymology and ox- 
-I- planation of words somewhat of the ampler treatment of sub- 
jects which is usually held proper to an encyclopaedia is a good one ; 
and the spirit in which it hns been undertaken entit les tho publication 
to general support. Tho tirst volume of The Encyclopedic Dictionary , 
lately issued, gives n very fair notion of tho scopo and execution 
of tho work ; and, from the sample now before us, we are led to 
think highly of what the whole, when completed, will be us a 
compilation of varied knowledge, fairly accurate in substance, 
ample in detail, and handy for reference. It aims at giving all 
English and Scottish words now in use, with their several signifi- 
cations, reinvestigated, reclassified, arranged afresh, illustrated by 
examples of their use, and fortified by quotations, the derivations 
and definitions being in a large measure the result of original 
research and independent study. In addition to those, the Dic- 
tionary is made to include a large number of obsolete words, likely 
to nflord much assistance in the perusal of old English authors. 
Obsolete spellings and earlier uses of existing words have also been 
given, the latter chronologically arranged, on the plan adopted in 
I Jltid's incomparable work, so as to show, where posable, the process 
by which the present meaning has come about. Words which have 
altogether dropped out of use are marked by an astciisk (*) ; ihusu 
which, though not wholly dead, are rarely used, with ;m obelus (t). 
Resides archaic and provincial words, special attention bus been 
promised to scientific and technical terms, ninny of which, we are 
told, are included in no other English dictionary. The etymology 
of each word, the pronunciation being made clem* to the eye by 
diacritical marks, is the first point brought under uotici-, the deriva- 
tion being carried back from its immediate source, diieet affinity, or 
analogous usage in modern speech to tho furthest traceable loot 
in bygone or primary forms. The two main springs are of 
course the Old English, Early German, or occasionally Gothic for 
words of a native stem, and Latin for those from a Romance 
original. In the adoption of pictorial illustrations the work 
belore us has tho precedent of Webster's admirable Dictionary, 
which it also closely resembles in tho inodo of exhibiting the 
etymology of words, whilst greatly exceeding it in bulk by virtue 
of the encyclopedic treatment which it superadds to the character 
of a dictionary. Under this aspect it billows more closely the 
type of the German ItealuorUrbuch. It finds also, 1 1 some extent, 
a parallel in the greatly expanded edition of OgihioV I m pi rial 
Dictionary , now being issued by Messrs, lllackie of Edinburgh. 
We fchalf feol on interest in seeing these two deserving publications 
mu side by side in honourable rivalry for the palm of literary ex- j 
telleuee and public favour. Tho woodcuts in both are clearly mid j 
urtibtieally executed. Those in the English dictionary, by no means j 
so numerous in proportion as those of its Scottish rival, or those 
given by Webster, seem well selected for the elucidat ion of the text. 
This may especially bo said of tho flowers, birds, hiring, and other 
natuinl objects. What verbal definition or description, lor instance, 
could convey to the unlearned reader anything like the idea of a 
•Sea-anemone which is given by a glance at the chdinitely-drawn 
group of three or four typical specimens ? Tho Adorns, or pheasant's 
eye, might be looked lor in \ain through many a meadow or corn- 
field with no further clue to its identity than that of its coming under 
the order of Crowfoots, or Ruuunculacta:, “ with live sepals and live 
to ten petals, without a nectary, stamens and styles many, fruit con- 
sisting of numerous awnless achenes giouped in u short spike or 
head." The sketch of the giacelul plant, with its flown* and fiuit 
showing a hoad of achenes, with a single achene imignilied, scarcely 
needs the bright scarlet glow of the original to stamp upon the mind 
of the novic&in held botany the image of this ornament of nature. 
The picture of tho Argonaut makes clear tho iutur.il attitude as 
well as the structure of this elegant eepbulopud, correcting the 
poetic fable, to which Aristotle first gave sanction, that the animal * 
floats with the concave side up, holding out its arms after tho manner 
of Bft i V to catch the breeze. Naturalists teach Him t when the A rgo- 
naut floats the Bail-shaped arms are drawu closely to the sides of 
the shell, and when the animal crawls, us here depicted, 
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at the bottom of the seA, the so-called boat is reversed like the 
shell of a snail. Another curiosity of natural history, the 
Argyroneta, or silvery spider (from opyvoor, silver, and njr 6 t t 
spun, from w‘o>, to spin, or, less probably, heaped up, from 
pies, to heap), is well illustrated by the A. aquntica, or diving 
species, which weaves for itself a singular bell-shaped dwelling at 
the bottom of the water, to which it carries down its prey to 
devour it, holding entangled in its hairy covering air enough, 
which it sets free in bubble after bubble, to support respiration, as 
it is provided with lungs, not, like lishes, with gills. The general 
aspect of Algaccro, or flowerless soa weeds, is clearly to be made out 
from the group which brings before tho eye some half-dozen 
varieties of these graceful leathery forms; and the structure which 
gives its name to the class of Acotyledonous plants, so dillicult for 
tho ordinary reader to grasp from tho lengthy and complex Greek 
designation, is to be made out beyond the utmost? power of Verbal 
definition from the sketch which showB together Agaricus cam- 
pestris, Tuber mehiuosporum, and Polytrichum commune. 

In tho course of recent ritualistic controversy and litigation, lioW 
often must renders have been puzzled to realize w r hat wuh meant by 
a baldachin. It is something to huvo the meaning and history of 
tho word briefly \ut amply set out: — 

bAT da cliln, bul da chi no, b.ui dB ktn. * [Tn Dim. hahbikin ; 
(iur. hut am htn ; b r. Audlopnn ; i>|». Autda i/ui ; J till. hatdnchino-cnno\iy ; 
Low. Liu. tmldarhinus , Autdvchinus~(\) rich silk, (a) huklnrhin ; from 
Ifni. JJulducco , Ihddavh - • Ikigdini, the well-known city near tho cant cm 
limit oflurkey in Asia, whence the rich Htlk used for covering baldachins 
came.] 

1. Propn hj : A rich silk cloth erected as a canopy over a king, a Huiut, 
or other person of distinction, to uioicahc his dignity. 

2. Evens. Arch : A canopy, generally supported by pillars, but some- 
times mi:- pended from above, pieced over uu altar in a Roman Catholic 
Church, not so much to protect it us to impart to it uddillouul grace and 
dignity. 

But no amount of description could give an idea of tho thing 
itself at all com parable to a glance at the woodcut of the great 
baldachino of Peter's at Romo. A similar model in miniature, 
we may add, is to be seen — the gift of the Into Pope Pius IX. — 
in the Italian Church, Hatton Wall. It may be thought strange 
that the derivation of “ bread ” should exercise and divide the 
minds of our linguists and etymologists ; but there seems to be no 
help lor it. No one, at least, ventures to dogmatizo upon the 
origin of the familiar word. Many have rested content with 
tracing it, alter Horne Tooke, to the verb “ to bray” — i.r. to 
break small, puund, or grind ; in German brcchen , cognate with 
our 11 break”; A.S. bream ; in Erench broycr ; Old French, brvier, 
bnhier. This root, with its manilold forms, may doubtless be set 
down ns onomatopoeic in origin, imitating the sound of breaking. 
Mr. Boswortfis authority has of late turned the favour of 
etymologists towards A.S. bred lean, to brew or ferment, it being 
the iiupiebsion that fermentation, not grinding, was the distinctive 
idea under which tho word got established. In the nniplo treat- 
ment of tho word, with its collateral forms, in The Encyclopaedic 
Did ion ary, whilst both lines of derivation are indicated, we are 
glad to see the preference given to the older of the two:— 

brfeud (i), * breed, * bred, • brede (/.«</.), bread, breld, bred, 
brede ( Crotch ), *. A a. [A.S. Arend, In rod bit, a fragment, bread ; 
O.S. hrod ; Jed. hruudh ; Sw, & Ran. A rod ; Rut. brood ; tier, brad, Aral. 
From A.S. hrtuncuu = t o brew ( Umworth.) From that verb or better from 
A.S. Arc-dan; imp. Aicat 

Tho Imperial Dictionary has no more to say of its origin than “ root 
doubtlul,” nor 1 ms Latham's last edition ol Johnson. Wo may hope 
ere long to hear the. latest word of our most advanced and approved 
experts, now that tho great Dictionary of tho Philological Society 
is said to ho within a mensurable distance of coming to tjio light. 
Besides tho origin of tho word, much information touching the 
history and making of bread is compressed into the three columns 
given ‘to the article in tho Dictionary beJore us, with a good deul 
of practical advice us to the processes of mixing, kneading, and 
fermenting bread. The methods of ndulterution largely employed 
in the trade aro exposed, and tho tost of genuine, well-uiade, and 
wholesome bread pointed out. Wholiwiienl bread, made from un- 
sifted ground wheat, is properly described ns the only true brown 
bread, being richer in nutrientB than white bread - the amount of 
nitrogenous matter in white bread varying from Jive to eight per 
cent., whilst in whole-meal bread it rises to fourteen per cent. Not 
less important is tho retention in uuboltod wheat flour of tho phos- 
phates and silex, so essential to the formation and nutrition of the 
bones and teeth. Them is here simply a reversion to the good old 
bread of our forefathers— tho modern taste for soft, spongy white 
bread seeking rather to please the eye than to nourish tho body, 
the fashion being specially fostered by the bakers of Paris and 
Vienna. Finding leaven, to our surprise, defined ns “ n mixture of 
flour and potatoes and water, kept in a warm place till it begins to 
ferment, " we can but ask what and where wus leaven through tho 
long ages from tho dawn of history till tho discovery of Virginia? 
If it was not to be made without potatoes Moses might have 
spared himself many a restriction upon the indulgence in leavened 
bread. 

It may bo thought safe to derive “ breeze 99 from tho French 
brise, although some doubt may bo suggested by brisa Sp. and 
briza Port. ^ the north-east wind/jind brezza Ital, » a cold wind. 
Brise may well express the gentle air that ruffles or breaks the 
water. At the same time it is to be observed that the word is 
not of old usage in French. It was not introduced, says LittnS, 
into the Academy’s Dictionary till the year 1762. lie describes 
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the word as tV origin* inconnu , and suggests for it a connexion 
with the Gaelic brts, allied to “ bruise, which in turn opens up 
not a few suggestive connexions. There is, in truth, no limiting 
the lines of relationship which are to be drawn out when words 
are traced back to their earliest assignable source. Nearly allied to 
the family just noticed we have yet another group, of which the 
simple sound expressed by the word “ break ” is the common' 
parent: — 

brfia^b, •• brfia^he, • bre^toe ( Eng .), * braofae (Scotch), «. fit a. 

S A.8. brier, bryce, brace, g*brice~n breaking j 8w. brtirb^n broach ; Dan. 
r riik; lhlt. break { Gcr. brack = a breaking, a rupture; Fr. bria=* a break- 
ing ; brrclte (se o A., I., 3 d) \ bp. fit Port, brtcha j Hal. breccia , UltKCCiA, 
iiltKAK.] 

Another variant from the same root is “ brake/’ German, hrachr ; 
L. German, brake ; Dutch, braak, an instrument in the first place for 
making flax or hemp, afterwards for training horses, for torturing — 
as in Beaumont and Fletcher — for harrowing the ground, and later 
on for checking the n peed of machinery. Of urch&ic words, which 
form a conspicuous feature of the work, we mav note a quaint ex- 
ample in JJread-lin-yis, an adverb for which liimiatync’s Journal 
is quoted — “ and straik ano of them breadlinyis with his sword” — 
where the word, we need scarcely say, has no connexion with the 
stafl’ of life, but comos from the old Scotch “ broad” •= broarl, with 
euflix •lint/is =* ling, like. Hardly anybody, it may bo, needs to be 
told what a belfry is. But many a one will bo surprised to be 
told that in point of etymology it has nothing to do with bells, 
tho word coming to us from the French bcffroi, O.F. bclefroi , 
belfroi , beffroit , &c., Low Latin bclfredus , vcrfredus , a watch-tower, 
from the German terror ft, bcrorit , and this from berg an, 1 o 
protect, and fridu *= a tower, connected with fried c (peace). It is 
only by samples, and those limited in number, that we can pretend 
to give auy notion of tho scope and value of such a work us a 
dictionary. But neither is it needful to got through n whole 
cheese in order to give a report of its flavour. 


TIIE VISIONS OF ENGLAND.* 

M K. PALGRAVE is so admirable and practised a judge 
of poetry that a critic cannot approach hiH poetic 
works without diffidence. If any one knows what is right, it is 
Mr. Palgrave,. and if hiB verses do not always seem to us to pre- 
sent the qualities which he would commend in tlioso of another, 
we cannot but be conscious that our own j udgment may be in 
fault. Tho task Mr. Pulgrave has sot himself is one in which it is 
no discredit not always to have been successful, for it almost exceeds 
the scope of human powers. lie has attempted to write nnopic 
of England, if we can call that an epic which is judiciously cast 
in the form of a soricB of lyrics. Jlis endeavour, as ho says, has 
boen 

to revert to the* earlier mid more natural conditions of poetry, and to oftbr— 
not a continuous narrative, not poems on every critical moment or con- 
spicuous numo in our long annals — but single lyrical pictures of such lead- 
ing or typical characters mid scenes in English history, and only such, as 
have bcrutcd tonic amenable to u strictly poetical treatment. Poetry, not 
History, haft hence been n»y first ami lusL aim, or, pci haps, I might deli no 
it, history for poetry’s sake. At the same time, 1 lm\c striven to keep 
throughout aa closely to absolute historical truth in the design and colour- 
ing of the pieces as the exigencies of poetry permit. 

To Mr. Palgravo’s conscientious and careful endeavour to say 
nothing tbut is not true, or, at least, that is not founded 011 the 
btst possible evidence, too much praise cannot bo given. Yet we 
cannot but bold that, if ho had been more of a partisan, he would 
have been more successful as a poet. What moves us in poetry 
is a certain energy of passion, and even a certaii^ blindness to 
modifying conditions; both of them qualities whicliMr. Palgrave 
has occasionally found it necessary to discard. The poetic loss, 
not compensated for by historic gain, is particularly manifest in 
his poems on various events and characters in that debatable, 
land — tho seventeenth century. Looking back at other poems 
which deal with tho Rebellion, with Charles and Grom well, and 
Strafford and Pym, which do wo And to bo those that move us as 
poetry ought to move us P Surely the partisan poems— verses in 
which the writer sees nothing but good on his own side, nothing 
but evil on the other --are the successful lays. Our own political 
opinions ore set aside when we rend Marvells Ode on Cromwell, 
which, with all its comparative justice and balance, finds in its 
hero a hero indeed. Without change of political mood, we are 
thoroughly fired by Mr. Browning’s Kentish Sir liyng, who 
“ stood for his king ” like a gallant gentleman ; or by Macaulay’s 
description of the Roundhead charge on “ the ranks of the 
accurst.” Mr. Palgrave looks at things much more closely, with, 
we fear, tho inevitable result that his verso loses as poetry what 
it gains as criticism. “ After Gbalgrovo Fight,” or “ In an Oxford 
Churchyard,” we do not want to hear that Cromwell was 
“ Philistia’e child and chief.” This historical judgment, expressed 
in the dang of the day, may or may not be true ; but it is cer- 
tainly out of place beside the grave of Falkland. Again, the 
poem on Cromwell The Return of Law ”) is most subtly 
designed, and the hostile judgment tempered, for “ mortal failure 
has tears.” Yet we can scarcely endure to have it said in poetry 
of Cromwell, 

Catlike he bridles, and purrs about God: but witliiu am the claws ; 

✓ _ ¥ \?'b* Virion qf England. By Francis T. Palgrave, late Fellow of 
Bxefitt College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Go. xB8x. 


and more in this satirical strain, which matches ill with such fine 
lines as r • 

For lie leant o’er bis own deep soul, oracular ; over the pit 
As the J’ythia throned her of old, where the rock in Delphi was split ; 
And the vapour and echo within he mis-held fox divine ; and the land 
Heard and obey’d, unwillingly willing, the voice of command. 

It is a curious thing that while genuine ringing partisan poems 
oneither side do affect a reader, of whatever party he may be, merely 
as poetry should do, Mr. Palgrave’s balanced and measured praise 
ana dispraise somehow stir our partisan feelings, and we feel in- 
clined to argue rather than to appreciate. Perhaps we may infer 
that the poetry of biBtory should be treated iu a spirit less care- 
fully historical. It is not that the “ Return of Law,” “ After 
Ohftlgrovo Fight,” and “ In an Oxfordshire Churchyard” are not 
interesting, and well worthy to bo read and pondered over. But 
iu song we profbr, we admit, the frank partisanship of 
Ilomer, always determined, as Johnson would have said, 
that “the dogs of Trojans shall never havo the best of 
it.” From lays thus critical, and opinions thus balanced, out* 
turns with pleasure to the perfect simplicity and spontaneity of 
another “vision” of the seventeenth century, “The Cantivo 
Child,” Elizabeth, second child of Charles I. ana Henriotta-Mnria 
Mr. Millais’s picture of the Princess in her captivity will probably 
bo remembered by many of Mr. Palgrave s renders r — 

Aa iu her infant hour alio took 
Jn her band tho pictured book 
Where Christ beneath the scourgor bow’d, 

Crying “ O poor mriu ! " aloud, 

Ami in baby tender pain 
Kiss’d the* page, and kiss’d again, 

While the happy father smiled 
On his Hiv eel warm-hearted child ; 

— So now to him, in Cuntibrook lone, 

All her tenderness has flnwu. 

— Statue-still ami statue-fair 
Now the low wind may lift her hair, 

Motionless iti lip and limb ; 

E’en the fearful moose may skim 
O’er the window-sill, nor stir 
From the crumb ut sight, of her ; 

Through the lattice unheard float 
i Summer blackbird's evening noto 

1 E’en the sullen foe would bless 

That pale utter gentleness. 

-F.vej* of heaven, that pass and peep, 

Do not question if Bhe sleep ! 

She lias no abiding here, 

1 She is past tlio starry sphere ; 

Kneeling with the children sweet 
At the pulin-wrcalhcd altar’s feet ; 

— innocents who died like t lice, 

Heaven-ward through man’s cruelty, 

To tho love-smiles of their Lord 
Horne through pain and lire and sword. 

We have said that, in our opinion, Mr. Palgrave’s historical con- 
scientiousness has not always befriended liis poetical success. But 
lie bus hail to contend with another difficulty, too strong, wc fear, 
for any poet. Many of his pioces aro necessarily concerned with 
the most stirring events, especially with great battles. They arc, 

! in fact, war-poems. Now we almost doubt whether, with excep- 
tions easily numbered, poems of this kind can be written well, except 
I in the very glow of victory, or in the very bitterness of dofoat. 

. And even then, perfect examples of such poetry are excessively 
rare. A collection of successful English poems of battle would 
make but a slim volume. How few they are a glance at tho 
; Golden Treasury will reveal. Several of them, perhaps the majo- 
I rity, like “ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” “ The Battle of tho 
Baltic,” “ Hoheulinden,” “ Tho Charge of the Light Brigade,” were 
I written when tho events wero yet hot in the hearts of men. Wo 
all know in what mood Rougot do Lisle composed “The Mar- 
seillaise,” and Allred de Musset wrote his lyric on the Rhine, 
j Good and stirring poems of this class have also, no doubt, 
been written long alter the event, like Mr, Tennyson’s ballad 
of ** Tho Revenge,” Mr. Browning’ “ Ilervd Riel,” and Draytons 
“ Agincourt,” or, from the deleated Bide, tho Bong of “ The 
Flowers o’ tho Forest.” But, on tho whole, tho heat of actual 
excitement seems almost necessary, if a poet who sings of Inker- 
niann, or Henlac, or Zutphen,is really to bo inspired. Mr. Palgrave 
has necessarily had but little to inspire him in the recent history 
of England. Hamilton's charge on the Afghan guns, when he alone 
attacked the murderers of Oavuguori, might have given Mr. Palgrave 
a subject ; or Forbes’s rush against three thousand Ghazis, when 
the Etonian and one sergeant ran fifty yards ahead of their regi- 
ment into a dense mass of swordsmen, might have suggested a 
theme. But Mr. Palgrave touches on no battles later than Inker- 
niaun, and thareforo necessarily lacks what we venture to consider 
un almost in dispensable source of vivid poetry, the inspiration of 
the excitement of the moment. Among u number of battle-pieces, 
we thihk “ Sidney at Zutpben ” decidedly the most successful, and 
that, no doubt, becauso the memory of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Baluklava is still sufficiently near us to inspire the 
poet of a similur feat of war : — 

lied will 1 a of Zutnhcn behind ; before them, Spain in her might:— 

O ! ’tie not war, nut a game of heroic boyish delight ! 

For on, like a bolt-head of steel, go the fifty, dividing their way, 

Through tho brown mail-shirts, and over, — Farnese’s choices! array ; 
Over and through, and the ourtol-axe flashes, the plumes in their pride 
Sink like the lurch to the hewer, a death-mown avenue wide: 

While the foe In his stubbornness flanks them and bars them, with 
merciless aim 

Shooting from musket and saker a scojmfol death-tongue of flame. 
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As In mi autumn afar, the Six Hundred in Chersonese heir*d 
Their road through* host, for their England and honour's sake wasting . 
their blood, 

Foolishness wiser chan wisdom I— So these, since Azin court morn. 

First showing the world the calm open-eyed roshucas of Englishmen 
born ! 

■ Mr. Palgrave’s poems touch on such an immense variety of 
topics -‘‘giving the most careless reader a novel and powerful im- 
pression of the richness of the story of England — that we cun not 
attempt to criticize them all in detail. He id most successful, wo 
think, when liis scenes are peaceful and his measures' simple and 
not unfamiliar. The number and variety of his measures are, in- 
deed, more than almost any poet could hope to manage with 
unvarying success, for evory writer — exgopt such masters of lan- 
guage as Victor Hugo and" Mr. Swinburne— lms but a few rhythms 
and metres of which he is perfectly master. Among Mr. 
Palgrave’s successes We reckon u A Danish Barrow/’ of which wo 
can only afford space for two dotached stanzas : — 

Lie still, old Dune, below thy heap ! 

— -A sturdy-back and stunJy-linib, 

Whoe'er he was, I warrant him 
. Upon whoso mound the single sheep 
Drowses and tinkles in the sun, 

Within the narrow vale alone. 

• * * • • 

And thou, — thy very name is lost ! 

The pcmmnt only knows that here 
liohl Alfred scoop’d thy flinty bier. 

And pray'd a ionium's prayer, *and tost 
llis auburn head, and said “One more 
Of England’s foes guards England’s shore/’ 

A nothor piece, full of quiet' 'charm, is “At Bomertun,” a monody 
on the memory of Herbert, “ His memory is Bence, and peace is 
here.” It is hardly possible but that “ Simplicity ’’ (Reynolds to 
his little model Theophila) should he a general favourite ; and 
many people will learn lor the first time from “ The Childless 
Mother " the pathos hidden by the commonplace figure of Queen 
Anne: — 

() the little footsteps 
On the nursery floor ! 

Lispmgs light and laughter 
1 shall hear no more ! 

Ey« s (hut gleam’d at waking 
Through their silken bars j 
Starlike eyes of children, 

Now beyond the stars. 1 

Where the murder'd Mary 
Wuits the rising sign. 

They are laid in darkness, 

Little lambs of mine. 

Only this can comfort : 

Safe from earthly harms 
Christ the Saviour holds them 
In his loving arms. 

The Visions of Emjlnnd is, or ought to bn, a book for the large 
public, fur all Englishmen who love poetry aud. their country. 
This being so, we must express our regret that Mr. Palgrave 1 ms 
too frequently introduced allusions scarcely intelligible except to 
scholars. It is easy, and perhaps not unnatural, to object to such 
expressions as “ Mund’s Enn-eloquont eyas,” and the address to 
Mary Stuart os 

O too-tno woman, untimely horn." 

“ Too-too women ” are indeed the children of our own age, and 
would have boon sadly out of placo in the days of Mary and 
Elizubuth. But we prefer to turn from verbal fault-finding to such 
fmsages as that which describes how Richard of the Lion-Heart, 
tor nil his conquests, 

ltd never auw the vast Imperial dome. 

Nor t he thrice Holy Tomb : — 

—A s thul great vidua of the hidden Grail 
lly bravest knights of old 
Unseen : — save only of pure Pamv/ik*. 

Patriotism is not now so common or popular a virtue ns to make 
Mr. Palgrave’s bonk a needless reminder of all that England has 
been and is, and of all that her children owe to such a mother. 


VOUNG JAPAN.* 

I T will not be tbe fault of book-makers if tho present generation 
of 'Englishmen does not know as much about the revolution 
in Japan as about the Reform Bill of 1832. First of all, we had 
Mr. Adams’s bulky volume on the subject ; then followed, among 
others, Sir R. Alcock’s Capital of the Tycoon, Griffis's Empire of 
the Mikado , Mouncey’s Bafsuma Rebellion , Sir E. Reed’s Japan , 
Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan , and now we are called upon 
to face Mr. Black’s imposing-looking work. No doubt the subject 
is a tempting one. There is so much that is new, strange, and 
attractive about the people aud country, with just enough spice of 
danger to add a piquancy to life in their midst, that the desire of 
those who may have made Japan their home to pour the tales of 
their novel experiences into our ears should not be a matter for 
surprise. Unfortunately for Mr. Block, and for any who may he 
tempted to follow him, the subject has been so thoroughly threshed 

* Young Japan , Yokohama, and Yedo: a Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of the 
Year 1879. With a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a period of 
Twenty •one Years . By John Block. 9 vols. London: TrUbner m 
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out that there is now not a grain of anything new left in it. Like 
everything else in Japan, the whole course of reoent events has 
been performed in public. There was never any attempt made to 
conceal who were the real wire-pullers or what were the objects 
they desired to bring about. The cacoethes scribendi f common to 
all Japanese, which induced the Mikado and Shogun, with thefc 
official supporters, to put “on record every move in tho game 
effect nally Aissinatod any approach to mystery. Later historians 
have therefore little or nolinng to add to the aocounts of their 
predecessors ; and, iu fact, in Mr. Adams’s and Mr. Mouncey e 
works will be found all the main points which have been amplilied 
aud re-told bo often since. 

Mr. Black takes pains to assure us thAt bis book makes no pre- 
tension to the dignity of history, to which he seems to have an 
aversion, lie evidently considers it necessary that history should 
be written in an unreadable style; und he claims for his volumes 
the advantage that the introduction of personal reminiscences has 
given them “ a sweetness and light” which othorwise they would 
have boon without. This is a question of taste, uml possibly 
“some old resident of Yokohama of the early days ” may con- 
sider the introduction of the following pnssago a subject for con- 
gratulation ; but we do not. After dwelling at very full lungth 
on tbo deplorable murder of Mr. Richardson, a u personal remi- 
niscence ” suddenly occurs to the author ; and, without any 
kind of explanation, ho takes us into his conlideuco in these 
words : — 

Tho autumn rare meeting took place on the 1st nml 2nd August. Mr. 
Morrison hud but om* ponv entered, and he was uiiMticrntwful. It was now 
Hint the gmun little pony Batavia, that, held its own against nil coiners for 
so many meeting*, tirst allowed Hie mettle that wies in him. JIo won easily 
everything he wen I for. 

Such interpolations may possibly be of interest to the lew fre- 
quenters oi tho Yokohama Hongs in bvgono days; hut to most of 
those who tuko up Mr. Black's volumes they are uttovly meaning- 
less, and considerably reduce the interest which may reasonably be 
taken in a record of the history of Japan during the last twenty 
yours. Eor, though the story bus been repeatedly told, there are 
always some people to whom it is a revelation ; and these would 
undoubtedly prefer to have it undiluted by Mr. Black's personal 
reminiscences. 

To the student of history the wondrous change which has comer 
over the political and social system of Japan during tho last two 
decades must always be a hard nut to crack. Groat constitutional 
changes in a country are generally, aud, if it wero not for the caao 
of Japan, we should have said invariably, brought about by slow 
processes, nml iu obedience to the tacit or declared wiir of the 
majority of the population. But in Japan the dicta of a handful 
of officials were sufficient, within the space of a lew months, to 
convert a seini-de.ilied sovereign, who was too sacred to be gazed 
upon and too god-like to take a personally active part in the 
affairs of this world, into a dapper, inquisitive monarch, equally 
ready to review Heels, marshal armies, or receive foreign diplo- 
matists ; to sweep away his Mai re du Palais and tho whole array 
of feudal princes who divided the empire between them; and 
to disestablish the only form of religion which had any hold 
whatever on the mind of tho people. When it is added that all 
this was effected iu direct opposition to the private interests of 
the feudatories and people concerned, and avowedly in imitation 
of European institutions, which tho entire population, from the 
Mikado downwards, had always affected to despise, we have a pic- 
ture before us which linds no parallel in the history of the world. 
It may bo perfectly true, as Mr. Adams, iu his History of 
Japan , says, that, “ when the foreigner appoared on the scene, 
even thing was already ripe lor a rovolutiou ” ; but no one outside 
Jupiter ami Saturn would, iu their wildest dreams, have imagined 
the extent of the changes that were about to bo effected, or the 
direction which they were destined to take. The feudal system, 
with all its accompaniments of privileged classes and large and in- 
dependent local forces, \nab as deeply rooted in tho national mind 
as anything could bo in that shallow soil. And when we re-* 
member that tho people, be their faults what they muy, are brave, 
impetuous, aud warlike, and that the country was overrun by the 
armed retainers of the. various diiimios, whose interests ns indi- 
viduals and ns a class were all on the side of the old order of 
things, we cau only be surprised that the resistance to the new 
constitution was so feeble, aud that the assaults on foreigners, the 
political ntmssinntinus, and the local outbreaks were not 11 hun- 
dredfold more numerous than they were. 

In everyday life we meet people who have a profound distrust 
of themselves — their tastes, their opinions, and their knowledge — 
and who desire always to take others stronger than themselves as 
models for imitation. This appears to be. the case with the 
Jupanoaii as a uuLion. The constitution which they threw over 
with so light u heart had served them for many centuries, 
the people were contented under its Away, and tho country was 
fairly prosperous ; but the iuslunt it was brought into contrast 
with foreign institutions, its supporters ai^ly those whom it had 
benefited and protected became heartily ashamed of it. Without 
waiting to see whether it might be uioditiod or reformed, they 
jumped to the conclusion that it must.be thrown overboard, and 
a false shame even prompted tho desire to exclude foreigners from 
the country until all traces of the old order of things should bo 
swept away. A despatch uddre&od to the Tycoon by the Mikado, 
dated 1863, iu which an order is given for the expulsion of 
foreigners, ends with these words “ You may let them (i.e. the 

foreigners) entertain a slight hope that Kanagawa will be fe- 
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opened at Rome future period; for the Daimios say that Japan wiU 
bo able to receive foreigner* without blushing in six or seven 
years/ 

The same false shame may very probibly be the cause of the 
re^rictious which even now hamper the right of foreigners to 
travel into the interior of the country. Miss Bird 1 ms shown us 
that there are still parts of Japan where the presence of the new 
civilization iA made known only by the increased financial burdens 
entailed by its adoption ; where the people are poor, degraded, 
and untaught ; And where the conditions of existence are as unlike 
those prevailing in Yedo ns life in on idwrure Turkish village 
is unlike llmt to he enjoyed in I 'uni or London. The same 
lady tolls us that, on one occasion, when she was an unwill- 
ing spectator of a scene of wretched degradation, her Japanese 
servant hid his face in liis hands mid burst into tears at the 
idea of a foreigner witne-aing his countrvinan'H disgrace. Tliis 
feeling would be highly commendable were the BCii^e of slmmc 
aroused by the misconduct of his country men, .ml not by 
the four of being laughed at by the foreigner. Bui the conduct 
of this muri is typical of tli.it of the ollic’mls throughout the 
late reforms. Old manners uud customs, dress and habits, 
which, judged by the native standards, were perfectly un- 
objectionable, became in their eyes ridiculous uud indecent 
directly they proved to bo so considered by the foreigner. 
Tho natives of iudiu do not deem it necessary to wear panic /eons 
aud frock-coats because it is the custom of KngliUuuon to do so, 
neither do Chinamen cast aside Ilnur buggy trousers or cut oil* 
their queues at the sight of the closer lilting clot lies und short-cut 
hair of the “outer barbarian.*’ Nor was then- any reason why 
the Japanese should be ashamed of their political and social in- 
stitutions. But thcro is a spirit of unrest among the people, with a 
want of discrimination in their wul lot reform, which is rapidly 
robbing the; country of many of its attractions mill nr I is lie. de- 
lights. Wo would rather that, the Jjnrila.dia men had continued 
to work in the undress of Indian coolies than that the artists 
should have exchanged their ni.igiti limit colours for indi.Terent 
Kuropcnn paints wo could almost have borne with other 
questionable custoflUs of the country rather than that the workers 
in ivory and enamel should have exchanged their old ex- 
(inisite style of work for the manufacture of cheap gewgaws 
lor tbo Kuropean market. Blit tbn tendency of the Jupunm: 
mind is to iibitate a chosen model in everything, wbethei it 
bo good, bad, or indillercnt. For 1 ho time being ali that 
is Uuroponn is right, ami therefore all that is JupnncMU is 
wrong. At the present moment the position of the country pre- 
sents strange contradictions. While every young man of the 
smallest pretensions to education has at his lingors-onds Wheaton's 
l nt r national Law and the works of Mill ami Air. Jlcrburt Spencer, 
i ore) go era art) not allowed to travel beyond certain prescribed 
limits, many of the commonest laws of political economy are 
systematically violated, mid except in the “ show ” partH of tlio 
Umpire the people arc left in their former ignorance and in muro 
than their former poverty. If it were not tli it experience has 
i aught us that any move on the political chessboard is possible, 
.ho imperial edict which has uith/n the last few weeks been 
C'Siiod, commanding that tin* introduction of ropre.M'ntati ve institu- 
tions should ho postponed until Jic year 1890 would bo a matter 
of surprise. There is about the mandate a llavour of tlio old 
idgime, and a dragooning of public opinion, which is out of 
harmony with tlio very advanced professions of the Government. 

These arc probably some of the considerations which will occur 
in the minds of the readers of Air. Black’s volumes. Another 
will possibly be, that the matter contained in them might with 
advantage have beou reduced by one-half. The author has allowed 
nis taste for nowspaper cuttings to run riot, With the result 
that lie has introduced much that is utterly uninteresting, and 1ms 
given a disjointed and jerky tone to his pages. 


» 

TIIE BUTCH COUSIN.* 

A DUTCH COUSIN resembles a Dutch picturo inasmuch ns 
great rare and thought have evidently been bestowed on it. 
In fact the plot is only too intricate; and though the author has 
grasped the threads and succeeds ultimately in disentangling them, 
iho various incidents arc so involved as to task, and almost over- 
task, the reader’s attention. Three kinsmen of nearly tlio same 
age, and all bearing the distinguished patronymic of Gordon, 
exorcise a baleful influence, un the fortunes of the heroine. Two of 
them die or disappear ; there is a mystery hanging over her birth 
aud parentage ; und when she is claimed for a time by the third 
as his child, it turns out, after all, that Bhe has been the victim of 
a deception. Wo know, of course, that all will come riglll in the 
cud, hut for long the beautiful Mara Gordon seems destined to b ; 
tiie sport of capricious fate. She is un heiress and no heiress. She 
inherits a couple of handsome fortunes which a sensitive conscience 
prevents her spending. She doubts— and doubts rightly, as it 
appears — whether the properties bequeathed really belong to 
her; and so Bhe has to support the odious imputation of being 
miserly and selfish, although she is naturally generous and the 
soul of disintefestednoss. ‘ Bhe would have felt the misconception 
more, had she not been worried by her love-troubles, for the 
secrete that are the key to her Apparently eccentric behaviour 
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separate her from the iuau who is the master of her heart. The 
novel is a story of character as well as of incident, and Meetfi 
character, as it comes out in her trials, has been worked out With 
considerable skill. Bhe has courage ob well as tenderness, and 
has ampin opportunities of showing both. Yet the author, 
although she duli unites a bowitchiug heroine, does not fall into 
the fault of making her perfection. Mara makes friends wherever 
she goes, so that she has no want of sympathy or help in her 
sorrows; and there are a couple of highly eligible lovers who 
would gladly lend their shoulders to bear her burdens. But 
although tlio girl is all that is good and sweet, she shows the 
natural shortcomings of her years and temperament. She is selfish, 
not from calculation or instinct, ns her maligners supposed, but 
from hoedleasness. Sho win# a nobly disinterested love and rejects 
il, partly because she docs not care for the gentleman, but 
chiflly 011 tlio grouud of disparity of age. That inequality of 
age was in itself an excellent" reason, ns no one is more 
ready to recognize than the modest, suitor whoso hopes are disap- 
pointed. But while he appears, by a sustained cllort of self- 
control, to forget what passed between them, she forgets in reality, 
or scarcely feels; and the unfortunate Half Graham is set to fetch 
and carry, without having the reward of his generous abnegation 
in the shape even of due appreciation. That girlish thoughtless- 
ness of Mara*s is u clever touch of art, for it make*) the engaging 
her- line all the more lifelike, while it brings into bolder and 
brighter relief the masculine beauties of Mr. Graham’s character. 
Aud the novel is full of movement. Wo may say, indeed, 
that the scene 1 * are panoramic, so quickly do they succeed each 
other, and so often are they shifted. They are chiefly dis- 
tribute! between {Scotland and Holland; but in the rapid and 
hejisatioiial course of tlio storj' wo pay visits to many other parts 
of tlio Continent, and tiro transported to South Africa and tbn 
Australian colonies as well. For Mara’s many friends belong 
mainly to the wealthy and travelling clas.es, and they hire 
villas on the Swiss lakes and palaces in Homo, while neces- 
sarily sojourning between times at innumerable fashionable 
hotels. Not that we complain of this, for the author is evidently 
familiar with the Continent, and she can dash in from memory an 
ell relive background to the groups of figures she is sotting in 
motion. And, what is more seldom the case with linglish 
novelieds, we presume she knows something of Continental life as 
well ; for we remember reviewing favourably on a former occasion 
t lit* lively volume she wrote on Life in a German Village. 

The story Opens in the old Dutch mansion near Utrecht, from 
which Mara lias drawn her parentage on the mother’s side. The old 
Bed House, with its massive brick architecture, its tiled courts sur- 
rounded by spacious outbuildings, and its trim gardens blazing with 
colour, might have seemed to associate itself lather with prosaic 
respectability than romance. But one of the heads of the wealthy 
mercantile lirni of the Von Meynhorsts had shown himself 
eccentric in more ways than one. Having devoted himself to 
ubptruto learning in place of money-getting, and having left 
science for the counting-house under a sense of duty, he landed in 
c. melancholy love-match under singular circumstances. Mastered 
by an overpowering passion, he umirind a beautiful Spanish girl, 
jii spite oi a discouraging consultation with her family physician. 
Amaru was doomed to un curly grave by an inctmiblo malady, uud 
In* Knew that their wedded happiness must bo measured by years 
at the utmost. The inevitable shock ho expected killed his bride 
m l her sooner than later, and she bequeathed lior diseaso to their 
only daughter. That child, when grown to womanhood, eloped, 
umh r rather discreditable and suspicious circumstances, to become 
the mother of Mrs. Chetwyud’s heroine, who was christened Mara, 
alter her mother mid grandmother, by a sentimental but suitable 
abbreviation. Tlio mystery attaching to AJaras parentage is the 
influence that rules her emotional girlhood, impelling her on 
a set tled line of conduct that is often foolish and sometimes seems 
unfeeling. She knows that her unhappy mother has long been 
dead, but her desire is to bo reunited to her surviving parent. She 
feels it incumbent upon her to carry out this fixed determination 
! when her old maternal grandfather dies suddenly at Utrecht. Had 
she known when sho was well oil’, or been more careful of her com- 
forts, she would have stayed quietly where she wa8. The old 
gentleman has left her ample means, while attaching conditions 
to the disposition ofhis property. Although his partnor, who is 
left her guardian, liod spoken to her as a lover, she knows never the - 
less that Roll Graham is the most delicate-minded of men; and there 
is the ho UBskeepor G re tchen— a charming old Dutch lady, by the 
way— who might have continued to tend her in n mother-like capacity. 

1 hit Mara has a communication from the gentleman who calls himself 
her father, and is only eager to be gone. She takes leave of her 
Dutch friends with scant ceremony, to rue her disregard of their 
feelings in sad disappointment. To be sure, the change from the 
Dutch flats to the Highland hills is refreshing ; shu is exhilarated 
by the air, and she revels in the scenery. She makes fast friends 
among the humbler specimens of the old-fashioned Highland 
women, and she finds a lover who subsequently deserts her. But 
it turns out thut tho gentleman who received her as a daughter 
was in reality not her father at all ; and though he leaves her a 
second fortune in hiB extensive Highland property, she has tho 
gravest doubts whether she has a moral right to it. For, having 
sought like Saul after familiar spirits, or at least solemnly con- 
sulted a notorious witch, she is brought to entertain a hope almost 
amounting to conviction that her veritable father is living still ; ■ 
and she devotes herself to the task of tracing him out as a doubly 
sacred duty when she hears of the stains that rest on his reputation. 
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Tile steins are indited ugly enough, for he is charged with wholesale 
forgery and a murder to boot. So that, always assuming him to 
be still unhanged, he has obvious motives for close conceal- 
ment. The heiress sets about her piops work with the shrewdness 
and energy of the most indefatigable of detectives. She is assisted 
by devoted friends, and luck serves her besides, so we are saved 
from any very agitating suspense by the assurance that her efforts 
will be crowned by success. To start her fairly on the quest 
the author has recourse to the novelist’s time-honoured ma- 
chinery, which, being kept in constant use, works as satisfactorily 
as ever. A chest of family papers is brought to light iu a secret 
room of the old Highland mansion, with an ancient will regularly 
executed. Besides (his, a journal of the missing man falls into 
the hands of his daughter, which proves the advantage of keeping 
an exhaustive diary when conscience has nothing to conceal. That 
silent but eloquont witness clears his character morally, while 
legal proof of his innocence is subsequently supplied by the evi- 
dence of foreigners who Lad been personally acquainted with him. 
Finally the missing gentleman is run to earth in a remote corner of 
South Africa, where he had bocomo the beneficent Providence of 
the neighbouring natives ; and Mara’s temporarily faithless lover 
has the merit of the discovery. Considering that, ho must be, pup- 
osed to have had some regard for his own good name, and that 
o must be credited with some amount of paternal affection, old 
Mr. Cordon has to explain how it came about that lie never 
attempted either to vindicate his character or to reclaim his child. 
On the first count ho can answer plausibly enough tliut he cared 
little for the good opinion of a world that had treated him with 
cruel injustice; while as to the second, the explanation is still 
more plausible. It was all the fault of those lying newspapers ; 
and if they will print false intelligence, no ono is bound to verily 
it. And when Mr. Gordon does reappear in Ilia native land, he is 
a lather any girl may well be proud of ; nor do his manners up- | 
ear to have deteriorated from long association with the Kafirs. I 
t is true that mere roughness of manner need not stand in the 
way of a man with a highly sensational story becoming a linn in 
the best society iu London. But. Mr. Gordon vindicalr.H tin* 
nobility of his nature by tho extreme genemsity of his financial 
arrangements lbr the benefit of those who had befriended Mur.i. 

Mrs. Chetwynd differs from most lady novelists in treating her j 
love-making suggestively rather than in elaborate detail. There j 
am few tender scenes, although, in the ease of Mara, tliero is a ! 
rent deal of impassioned feeling; while sundry nmrringr-s which we j 
ardly had reason to expect are hurriedly made up towards the 
close of the story. The episode which explains Mr. I lei fu rl 
Pienvpoint's temporary aberration from Ins beloved Mara is 
original, if somewhat fantastical, lint tho author succeeds iu 
acquitting him of anything more serious than rhivalvoiidv 
Yielding to his amiable impulses ; eo that, when he lias redefined 
Lis fault by good works as well ns penitence, ho is not unwinlhy 
of being restored to MuruH favour. It is true that ho 1ms engaj. - <i 
himself in the interim to u great heiress; but lie has not. bi .-u 
tempted by the heiress’s money. Olivo 1 1 ume, having l:ni n 
in love with him, has subsided into his arms in a luinling li: : 
and, when his aunt surprises them in that oiiiproiMiMiig 
attitude, he thinks to spare the girls feelings by pi opemng on the 
spot. As it happens, Olive is ‘•queer* beyond the \erge of in- 
sanity, and in a mystical mid \cry mysterious frame of mind h.i*< 
mistaken l’iorrepnint for another gentleman who had captivated 
her fancy before. When the Hitting cloud lifts from her enfeebled 
brain, she is only too glad to restate to him his freedom. They 
separate, much to their mutual relief, and Olive InuE a more suit- 
able husband Ui a clever young mud-doctor, who charges himtelf 
with tho responsibility ol her happiness ami cure. It. was merely 
by a very remarkable coincidence that ho and Mr. Ificrreju ini 
must have resembled each other as closely as the famous Corsican 
brothers. But although not a few of tho incidents, an wo l»::\e 
demonstrated, aie either commonplace or far-fetched, wo can con- 
scientiously praise Mrs, Chetwy lid's story an abounding in intcie-1 
Hud iu ingenious churaclei-skotclies. 


HOMES AND HAT NTS OF THE ITALIAN J’UEJW 

millS collection of sketches does not pretend to give any com- 
JL plele account of the works and literaiy livus'bf the poets w ho. o 
names are included in it, neither does it profess to be a fcoloctnui 
of names taken entirely according to their claims to rank as ports 
of Italy. It must bo accepted rather as a scries of pleusunt and read- 
able essays, which do not assume to have much critical importance, 
and which to a considerable extent lake the form of tracing tlm 
life of the particular poet to whom each article is dedicated, under 
tho Conditions of the whereabouts of his birth, death, usual resi- 
dence, and poregriuatiohe. A distinguished and witty peer, who 
has scried nis country in divers high posts, and is now repre- 
senting Great Britain at tho Sublime Forte, once cut short a 
discussion on the accuracy of tho positions of places as described 
in the liiaa and Odyssey, by an amusing assertion. He said: 

' * Surely a poet who was himself born in so many different places 
as Horner was, ought to know a good deal about geography.” 
Nevertheless, the geographical method of treating a poet’s life does 
not seem to do the most appropriate one, considering that no other 
poet is known to have possessed such claims to be remarkable in 
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this way as Homer enjoyed ; but it affords as good a thread, per- 
haps, as another upon which to string together loose beads of 
biographical fact and anecdote, and tho result in the present case 
is an agreeablo one. The title, too, is avowedly borrowed from 
the well-known work of William and Mary llowitt, to the Bur- 
vivor of whom duo acknowledgment lbr the loan is made by the 
authors of the present volumes. 

In the case of Dante, the question most interesting tu Englishmen 
about his wanderings must always bo, whether he was ever in 
England or not, and especially whether he was ever U up” at 
Oxford. There is no antecedent improbability that lie snmild 
have fulfilled tho natural wish of a scholar of tho period to see 
and share tho studies of a famous University ; there is a time of 
his life more or less unaccounted for, during which the visit might 
have taken place ; and Dante is known to have boon at least in 
near to England as Paris. To this disrusMon a most valuable coni li- 
butiou has recently been made by Dr.lMu.iiptre, the newly uppoiulriL 
Dean of W r ells {Confrmporanj Jlevicn' for December). Tno sup- 
posed proofs are indeed slight enough ; but at any rate there is no 
positive proof tlmt Dante never was in England. Except a vague 
allusion, metaphorical probably, made iu a letter in Latin ver^o 
from Boccaccio, the evidence collected by the Dean iu support of 
tho English visit is nearly all to be found in passages from the 
Dicina Commodia. And it is trim that tho references in tin 
Com media to places wliero Dante is known to have been are as fainl 
as those relied upon as evidence of bis having been in England urd 
ill Oxford. The probability of a resilience lit Oxford is made chiefly 
to depend upon Dante’s intimate acquaintance with the physical 
woiks of Roger Bacon, who was teaching at Oxford at the time 
when Dantes visit was most likely to have taken place, if it over 
occurred at ull, Tho comparison of several passages iu tho fbw- 
media with extracts from Roger Bacon’s Ojnt* Ttrtium goes some 
wav to show that Dn\»to must at least have been well acquainted 
witu that, work ; but it hard lv seems to follow Mint, because the 
poet was well read in the writings of the groat physical philosophy) 
of the middle ages, he must have been liis pupil nt Oxford. Roger 
Bacon was well known in Paris, in which place it is certain dial. 
Dante spent sometime. One result of this \\nn that ho gave an 
immortality to ttipier, liis teacher there — by tho mention made 
of him in the J a rod iso — a personage who would lmvo been 
otherwise unknown to fame. Tho Dean’s lvo-ona piion tone- 
count for a similar honour not being con li tied upon Roger 
B<u*on ( if Dante hod also ever sit at his feet at Oxford, 
nio not ..atistaetory. But ilia whole njpumeiit is olio to which 
every Englishman must wish success; and it is gratifying to Icinn 
Iron i tho article yefened to that tho Demi is himself engaged upon 
n trnii.diiliuii of the ( '•.mint dtu. 

The notice of Petra roll, as well rs tie *• of Vittorio, Oolonna 
of Tatr-o, A Kiel i. and Giuseppe, Belli, u.o, due In Mu* pen of Mi-, 
Tiulinpo. Many of them contain very beautiful descriptions i.i 
towns and natural scenery , among whieli those of Orvielo \, 
autumn mid Sorrento may 1 u e.qav.nlly noted ; and all are written 
in a spirit of devotion to her subject which sometimes, purliap 
lead* tu a rather euv.-v i\ ely florid and I’m eat style. It i* 
"WiKi ly allowable iu English prow* to write *• wlmt time M inste.id 
of *• Wiit-ii," even in willing about u poet. Nor is it, ijuile right, !i 
j speak of •* corrupt niedueval Latin, ’ considering that the l.in 
gunge which was tho usual vehicle, of intfi course among the edu- 
cated clashes, if not absolutely ( 'ieei'.nian, was by no mean, 
dot «»id of nerit, even in i unary style, din* name of Eracastoro. 
too, in mis,- polled the Jamum physician and poet, who \vrot« 
a certain Latin poem upon a subject only suited to a medic.' I 
in me. 

'The notice of IVfrnicIi, together with those, of Michael Ang<*h' 
and Vitloria Colomin, ought to have fame* ell eel. in reviving n» 
j England iho tunic for tlm good and pure examples of Italian 
i poetry. The cultivation of Dante in England, Germany, and 
| America wants no stimulation at. tho present moment. Edition 
; and translations of the Commrdia are almost pcrp< lually uppe-u- 
, ing. in England the kite Lord Vernon expended large sinus upon 
printing the text, as vm 11 as upon publishing illustrations and com 
u nil tunes ; and quite recently there has been a generous rivalry 
between England and a Dante .Society in one of the most famous 
1 ni vend lies in the Dinted States for the honour of printing in its 
integrity and in tho Latin original tho impoiiant commentary o 
, Benvenuto da Imolu. But the. rest of Italian pot try i* now hucIIv 
neglected — for sufficient reasons, unfortunately, as to much of ii. 

\ el, in addition to the. older poets already mentioned, there an- 
, many more recent ones, whoso names need not he mentioned , 

1 and whose works arc altogether tit for tin* drawing-room nml luo 
boudoir. Melastasio, onco a favourite, is now unduly despised ; 

■ and it is to bo leg rut ted that u place was not found for Lenpanit 
iu tho present collection. 

j To Bcrni scanty justice is done. There is too much said upon 
! tho faults of his private life, and upon the undesirable character ot 
| tunny or most of his lesser performances. But tho fumo of Bcrni 
rests upon tho Orlando lnnamorato , ns reconstructed from the 
provious poem by' Boiurdo of the same name ; and tlio place always 
awarded to this poem iu Italian literature by tho most competent 
judges, as well as by general favour, can leave no doubt oi 
Berni’s right to lake a high rank afliong the poets of his country. 
Nor does Mr. Trollope sufficiently describe the extraordinary and 
perhaps unique phenomenon of such a reproduction of tho poem 
of another writer. Indeed he almost seems to doubt the propriety 
of including Bcrni in his collection, and even ventures to say tlm £ 
the sole value of liis writings now consists in the contribution they 
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afford to a, picture of the man uers and morals of the time and 
country in which he lived. He quotes, however, os a specimen of 
his line humour the well-known lines on the government of 
Clement VII. 

t’n paps to oomptwto di rispetti, 
l)i coriHidcrflssioni « di dit corM, 

Di piii, di poi, di mn, di h 1, di torsi, 

Id pur, di awni parole mvm cltctti. 

The subject, of Purini's chief poem, u II Ginrno," which is a satire 
upon the various occupations and supposed duties of u fashionable 
day of tho period, gives a fair occasion for enlarging upon the 
follies and frivolities of tho latter end of the eighteenth century. 
Tho Cititbeo then nourished iu the plenitude of his foolish, tedious, 
and objectionable existence. The absurdities of dress were at 
their height; massive brocades were sustained upon expanded 
hoops, the use of powder for the hair was universal, and the patch 
was still worn. The .materials were ample for an attack upon tho 
ways of society in Milan, and Parini made such good use of them 
as to secure for his poem a considerable amount of popularity, and 
to entitle him to take his post on the lower slopes, at least, of the 
Italian Parnassus ; but the place is a mediocre one, and such famo 
as pArini enjoys can only be explained by tho local nnd temporary 
circumstances which gave a transient vogue to the “ Giorno.* 1 It 
is now very tiresome and uninteresting reading. 

It was Giusti who brought back to Florence tho honour of holding 
the greatest living poet of tho age. lie was a poet of politics, and 
he was no unworthy successor to the great Florentine who 
centuries before had also struggled for a revision of the political 
conditions of Italy, lie hud the same earnestness nnd the same 
deep convictions, although in a different sense, ns had belonged to 
Dante; but he lived to witness at least the partial triumph of tho 
principles for which ho contended ; and be died and was buried 
with honour in the church of San Miniato, in the city from which 
his great master in poetiy had been expelled. The writings of 
Giusti deserve greater attention than they bavo yet received ; 
although his name is known and held in high esteem by all who 
have taken any pains to become acquainted with recent Italian 
literature. 

The essay devoted to Boccaccio is by Mr. Trollope, as also are 
those on Danto, Ariosto, Michael Angelo, Berni, Guarini, and 
Parini ; and thfe is ou tho whole the best and perhaps most needed 
of all those iu the volumes before us. It will be of use in correct- 
ing the erroneous popular impression, founded upon insufficient 
knowledge, of the character of Boccaccio's writ ings — and especially 
of that of his principal and liest-known work. Mr. Trollope remarks 
that an English reader may ho well struck by the exaggeration bolh 
of praise and blame awarded to the lhcamerun\w Italy. Its stories 
are deiicient in many of the points which would now bo necessary 
to give interest to fiction— a want which they share in common wiLh 
other similar productions, until the modern novel cauin to assert 
itself in all its present importance soino centuries later. The tales 
in tho Decameron, however, are too Bhort to run tho risk of being 
tedious, and are nearly all founded upon existing materials. Tho 
love of scenery did not exist in Boccaccio's first readers, and could 
not be appealed to even by a writer who possessed it himself; and 
tho prevailing want of human sympathies, common to the age, is 
seen iu the hard and cruel tone of so many of tho stories. Mr. 
Trollope refutes the vulgur notiou that the Decameron is a mere mass 
of licentiousness, and points tho difference bo tween indelicacy and 
viciounncss, from tho latter of which tho writings of Boccaccio are 
far more free tlmu many modern productions of the French press 
which arc duly entered in the catalogues of our circulating 
libraries, and may bo seen lying upon many n drawing-room 
table. 

The 11 Vittoria Colonna, ” too, of Mrs. Trollope furnishes much 
interesting matter about a lady of whom it is well that ordinary 
readers should have tho opportunity of knowing more than is 
generally tho case ; and altogether these volumes, as jointly pro- 
duced by two persons who know Italy, itu literature, its scenery, 
and its cities thoroughly well, and who are familiar with Italian 
life and manners, deserve to be generally read. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST.* 

T HE close of the first scries of the English translations from 
Egyptian monuments, published under the sanction of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, affords an opportunity of noticing 
the result. Whether the members of the Society will see their 
way to the publication of afresh sorios, or content themselves with 
the transactions at their meetings, will naturally depend on the 
support the first saries has received. On this liead we have no 
precise information, but we may assume it ns more tlum likely that 
the undertaking so far carried out will not readily bo allowed to 
drop. We are, therefore, perhaps the more inclined to criticism. 
A new series should be an improvement on the old one ; and that 
the old one has faults — some of them by no means of a venial 
character — it will be our duty to point out. in the first place, 
however, it majr be well to give some account of the contents of the 
six volumes which contaiu the Egyptian records, passing over, at 
least for the present, those' which relate to Assyria. In the 
preface “ it is hoped that sufficient interest will be aroused 
the value of this work to cause the whole, or at all 
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events all the most important texts of this ancient literature to 
appear in thoir translated form." In this somewhat oddly worded 
and punctuated sentence wo have a summary of the objects of the 
series. The first Egyptian volume, then, contains one translation 
from the period of Pyramid Builders, or, to use the French name, 
the Ancient Empire ; one of the middle period, or Twelfth Dynasty, 
and some dozen or more of Inter origin. The second Egyptian 
volume (vol. iv.), contains no early records, but is taken up for the 
most part with the history of Thothmes III., of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and some other pieces of lAter date. The third volume 
(vol. vi.) contains, Insides the translation of one of the Beni 
Ilus:an grotto texts, fifty pages devoted to the groat Harris 
papyrus relating to tho annals of Ramoses HI. The fourth 
volume completes the Harris manuBcript. The fifth has a very 
varied table of contents, ranging from a stele of the Eleventh 
Dynasty to a Ptolemaic marriage contract. The last volume, con- 
cluding tho series, has nothing earlier than some translations from 
Beni Ilassan, and is not arranged chronologically. This chrono- 
logical arrangement is evidently a difficulty all through the six 
volumes, and little or no assistance is afforded to the Btudent 
who would try to distinguish between various periods and styles, 
while the early inscriptions are wholly omitted in spite of their 
transcendent interest. There is one inscription of tue very end 
of the pyramid-building period, and no more. In fact, an un- 
prejudiced reader, especially one unacquainted with the earliest 
Egyptian literature, would suppose that instead of being very 
abundant it wub very rare — the more bo because, on turning to Dr. 
Birch's volume of texts os exercises, he will only find this period 
represented by a pans ago from the celebrated Sphinx tablet, cer- 
tainly a forgery or imitatiou of a comparatively later time. 

If wo exumino the several pieces we find the same fault very 
apparent. There is a totul failure to distinguish the periods. The 
Ptolemaic marriage contract referred to above has, except for its 
being writton in tho half-hieroglyphic style known as Demotic, a 
Greek rather than an Egyptian interest, and throws no light whatever 
on tho iisngosof the “ Ancient Egyptiuns," of any period, in respect 
of tho celebration of nuptials. It is preceded in the volume by a trans- 
lation from a tablet of the lime of Alexander /Egus, nnd succeeded 
by u passage from the sarcophagus of Seti 1. in the Soane Museum. 
A mixture like this is very difficult of digustion, and the difficulty 
is greatly enhanced bj the different and even contradictory systems 
of transliteration employ ed. The principal duty of an editor, it might 
liuvo been thought, would be to obtaiu and preserve some kina of 
uniformity in this respect ; yet we find in some of his own translations 
the same name spelled in various ways. The very curious system 
of French transliteration invented, mid for somo time used, by 
M. Cliabas, if we are not mistaken, and not yet unfortunately 
quite abandoned, appears in volume ii., where M. Pierret. trans- 
lates a passage from tho tablet of Nuforhotep, whose name, con- 
sistently with the oud system we have mentioned, ho gives as 
Newer-hotep. This change of f into tc is the moro gratuitous as 
the Egyptian / is one of the few invariable letters, there being 
but one form of it, and that identical with our modern letter, and 
probably tho G reek rj>. M . 1 ’ierret is tho remarkable Egyptologer who 
culls SkooJuo Khun won. The want of critical notes by n competent 
editor is very apparent ull through tho Beries. Thus, in the sixth 
volume wo have Mr. Goodwin's translations of four hymns, and 
tho notes are of tho most meagre kind. Three of them are ad- 
dressed, it is asserted, to Amen. This fact alone, if it fe a fact, 
should have been mentioned or confirmed in a note. A tolerably 
extensive acquaintance with Egyptian religious inscriptions will 
probably fail to find another example. In the second of 
theso hymns, moreover, there is evidence that 4-inen-Ra is ad- 
dreseod, and in tho third Amen-Toom or Amen-llor. If wo 
assume, therefore, that the first of tho three is also addressed to 
Amen-lta, or possibly to Amcu-Noom, we shall be almost 
certainly right. There is a futile sort of note at tho end about 
41 Amen, Ilorus, and Turn," and their identity with the sun, 
which betrays a strange state of mind on Egyptian mythology ; 
not that there is anything actunlly wrong in it, but a naivete 
which may lie that of ignorance. The result of this kind of 
editing on the value of the whole series is most disastrous. We 
are everywhere in doubt. It would be impossible to assort any- 
thing as a fact on the authority of Records of the Post alone. 
This is a great pity ; so much time and trouble have been spent 
.on the work that one is tempted to think the little more required 
to make it valuable should not have been wanting. It is much to 
be hoped, therefore, that if a second series is started it will 
contain the original text of each piece iu hieroglyphs, a proper 
apparatus of critical notes, a complete index to each volumo, and 
something in the way of chronological approximation for each 
article a little moro precise than in any of tne prefaces before us. 
There is plenty of work still to be done, though competent 
translators are few. The first series should not have been brought 
to a close without an example of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the early Fy ram id Period. The book of the maxims of Ptah- 
hotop, “ the most ancient book in the world," as M. Cliabas calls 
it, has not been adequately translated into English. The new 
discoveries of inscribed pyramid chambers at Sakkara offer an* 
almost inexhaustible store of the early texts, while Herr Brugseh's 
now famous find at Thebes might provide material for a number 
of aeries like this. 

We have perhaps been inclined to judge Records of the ifaa t a 
little more harshly because it is so near being a considerable suo- 
ceBs. If it had turned out Altogether worthless wC should not 
have needed to bestow so much time ou it. A certain amount of 
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Along the great highways gipsy encampments were formed 
wherever a clump of trees or a ruined house gave any shelter. Even 
the waiters in the cofiee-houseB turned carpenters and made coil ins, 
while some of the lawyers bought up every cargo of timber. The 
rudest coffin be f ore long cost ten pounds, and a tenor which seized 
on the people at the thought of being buried without one increased 
the danger of the disorder* On Easter Monday the number of 
those buried was one thousand and eighty. The dead were day 
after day carried oft' in tho dust-carts. On some of the rail- 
ways the trains no longer ran, as the engine-drivers lmd been all 
ewept away by the plague. The market people were afraid 
to enter the town, and a scarcity of food set in. In the 
etreet in which Mrs. Mulhall lived thcro was no sickness till 
the beginning of March. “One morning,” she writes, “about 
sunrise I heard the boll of the acolyte accompanying the priest to 
visit the dying. That ovening three coffins were taken from a 
house in front of ours, and an hour afterwards tho police proceeded 
to burn the furniture. . • • Every morning tho disinfectors came 
round to sprinkle the hwiise with a mixture of coal-tar, saying at 
the sarno time 4 May God lcoep you from the plague.’ ” Some cold 
days in March checked it a littlo. 44 I never saw more lovely 
autumn weather; such a contrast to tho awful tragedy that was 
being enacted on all sides.” Hut the hot days returned, and the 
death-rate rapidly rose. Tho banks were all closed, nnd tho 
Mulhalls could get no money. An English grace r who hud not 
tied trusted them, and sent them a supply of tinned food. Mutters 
grew still worse. 44 The town clock in tho Plaza hud stopped. 
Grass grew in the streets. Dogs roamed without owners. A dead 
silence reigned, unless when the rumble of tho dust-cart was 
heard, with the cry of the half-drunken curtmen, 4 Bring out tho 
corpses I * * Most of tho physicians liad died, while many* of the 
apothecaries hud lied, for a rumour had spread that they were 
selling poison, and some of them had been shot at. “In lloly 
Week a Government decree was issued, closing tho post-office, 
telegraph offices, and other public departments, nnd ordering all 
shops to he shut for thirty days in order to compel the remaining 
inhabitants to leave the city.” In the middle of April tho Mulhalls 
themselves took ffight, but they soon doubted whether they should 
not have done better to stay. The best shelter they could 
find was in a mud-hut, where the frogs und toads were hopping 
over the floor, and where the rain came in so fast that they had 
to keep their umbrell&B open over their beds. To make tho matter 
worse, they were told that tho husband of tho woman whom they 
had hired as a servant was 44 * indebted for six deaths,’ which meant 
in English that he had murdored six persons.” Ho was, however, 
“ always most respectful ” to his wife's new master and mistress. 
By the middle of May they could ondure their misery no longer ; 
Hie death-rate, they heard, had fallen to below one hundred, and 
they returned to Buenos Ayres. On entering tho town they saw 
some fifty men cutting open mattresses which had been sent to b» 
burnt as being infected. Often, it was said, large sums of money 
were found concealed in thorn. In ono street they saw a man 
Selling coffins, « tho best omen that tho plague w as abating, us the 
supply was equal to the demand.” Mr. Mulhall was stopped by 
the police as he was carrying a bundle of cloaks and rugs. They 
were on the look-out for robbers, they said, who were plundering 
the empty houses. Our author thus concludes this chapter of her 
work. 44 Before many weeks the plague was as utterly forgotten 
as if it hod occurred in the previous century ; and the foundations 
for a new opera-house were laid on the site of a sawmill used for 
making coffins during the epidemic.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mulhall made Buenos Ayres their headquarters, 
whence from time to time they Bturted on their tours, tirsL in ono 
direction, then in another. Eow ports of the narrative are more in- 
teresting than the account the author gi ves of the Gorman settlements 
in the south-eastern districts of Brazil. In ono provinqp there nre 
60,000 Germans, who 41 preserve the warmest recollections of the 
Fatherland ; aud, in language, sentiment, and traditions, aro os 
true to their native country ns if only travellers in a strange land.*’ 
She heard the 44 Wacht am Ithein” sung ns her steamboat drew 
near the ahore. She thus describes one of these colonies, which 
•re, she writes, forty-four in number : — 

Imagine a country neiiTly at large as Belgium or Holland, cut out of 
these Brasilian forests, where the inhabitants are exclusively German, and 
apeak no other language $ whore chapels and schools meet you at every 
opening in tho wood ; where the mountain-sides have been in many cases 
cleared to mukc room fur cornfields ; whc.ro women travel alone through the 
forest in perfect security ; where agricultural aud manufacturing industry 
flourish undisturbed; whore crime is unknown, and public instruction 
almost on a level with that of Germany; in n word, where individual 
happiness and the welfare of the commonwealth go hand in hand, surrounded 
by the rich tropical vegetation of Brazil, and favoured by tho gruuL advan- 
tages of a healthy climate, mid the blessings of peace, order, and g<H>d 
government. The main street of some of these villages is lined with 
orange-trees. The houses ore models of neatness. The better kind aro of 
Bricks, with a wooden lialf-story under the .sloping roof. Many, however, 
ore of mud and canes, or made in a species of framework, with tho large 
cross beams conspicuous, as in inqst of the hamlets of Germany, fioncuth 
the cottage, however humble, is 4>bfaenicrit, used for implements, which 
keeps the houses very dry. No bars or bolts are visible, und the w indows 
ore often without glass. 

She met in her wanderings settlers from many countries. She 
dined with a Welshman — Sir. Jones by name— who could speak 
Welsh, but had never learnt English, and with whom she had to 
talk in Portuguese, to the giteat amusement of & Brazilian gentle- 
\snan. In a Dan Tomas Fernandez, who gave her a welcome to 
comfortable home, she discovered a Mr. Flanagan from Mallow. 

Ifc could still speak English, though only imperfectly, in this he 


was better than a Scotch Governor, who had utterly forgotten hie 
native tongue. 44 The number of Scotchmen, or men of Scotch 
descent, holding high places in these countries is surprising to a 
stranger.” A Swiss colony, though on a much smaller ecalo than 
tho German settlements, was no less thriving. Prosperous though 
some districts were, yet in most of the vast countries through 
which our author travelled tho insecurity of life is still so great that 
for years to come the settlers will have a hard time of it. She was in- 
vited to be present at the opening of a new line of railway. 
There was, indeed, a venerable bishop to bless the engine — which, 
by the way, some wild Indians had once tried to lasso— but some 
miscreants tho night before had sawn the beams that supported & 
bridge, and so the train could not run. In another district a 
Frenchman laid out the money which he had mado in the country 
in building a line stone bridge of three arches whore no bridge 
had over been before. He was murdered by a 44 gaucho ” who 
refused to pay the toll. Murders, in fact, seem to have been 
, almost looked upon ns one of the everyday incidents of life. A 
murderers punishment was commonly temporary confinement in 
a prison, where ho spent his timo in playing cards with his 
fellows. One wretch whom our author saw thus eugaged had, 
she was told, killed fifteen people, some of them merely for tho 
sake of tho silver buttons on their belt. 

Had we more space at our command wo should invito our 
readers to accompany us as we followed Mrs. Mulhall in her 
wanderings to tho Andes and to the upper waters of tho 
Paraguay. They must read her book for themselves. They 
must not be deterred by a certain baldness ol* style ; for they will 
iiud by way of compensation that, if it lias no literary ch&rm to 
give it a grace, it has that great merit which belongs to a narrative 
that is plain and straightforward, and free from all affectation of 
fine writing and of word-painting. 


LOIS LEGGATT.* 

I T is a pious opinion among writers of the school to which Mr. 

Francis Carr belongs that wills aro written and executed on 
parchment. With Mr. Carr himself this belief lias passed beyond 
the region of opinion, and is to be received ns tie Jitle, the central 
truth on which the story of Lois Leyyutt depends. For tho logical 
working out of its catastrophe or conclusion another proposition is 
evidently required, and the syllogism — in (Marmt, if we remem- 
ber our Aldrich — is complete. This proposition has been formally 
stated in poetry to which some seventy years of time have now 
given classical authority ; and in view of the warning to 44 critics” 
contained in the author's introductory chapter, wo will venture to 
supply tho omission of the customary poeticul motto on the title- 
page by tho quotation : — 

Ah ! bootless aim ! tho critic fiend 
Is judged in liis tuill ; 

Fuivhment won’t, burn ! 

Sentence of judgment upon 44 tho critic fiend ” who shall pre- 
sume to review Lois Letjtjutt is passed by the author through 
tho means of an ordinary literary artifice. Miss “Elizabeth 
Kentfield,” in her double capacity of autobiographer and editor of 
her sister’s papers, knows exactly what 44 tho pens of critics ” will 
write concerning the work, 44 1 shall not hear comments on it — but 
I shall seo tho reviews.” She penetrates beneath tho 44 scornful 
analysis" of their written words, nnd exposes in all its naked 
hideousness what 44 the critics may oven reel.” For ourselves, 
we honestly declare that we neither 44 say,” 44 know,” 44 profess,” 
nor 44 feel ” any single thing or thought which the author attributes 
to us ; and in respect of the major premiss of her or his argument — 
that is to say, that 44 parchment will not burn” — wo aro in entire 
agreement with Miss Elizabeth Kentfield aud Mr. Francis Garr, 
or with either of them severally. Tho bonring of this physical 
law upon the fortunes of the characters and tho succession to 
landed property is not quito so clear. 

Through three-fourths of tho volume tho author's purpose 
appeal's to bo merely ono of instruction in the form of dialogue or 
soliloquy, preserved by moans of journals or personal recollections. 
At last, about one hundred pages from the end, indications aro 
discoverable of something in the nature of a plot, which may be 
briefly stated iu outline. Some six years before the time at 
which tho story opens, old Mr. Charlecoto of Crawford lived in 
possession of a landed estate, n son, a nephew, an armchair with a 
drawer under its soat, a family nurse, a family lawyer who 'was 
also a family friend, and two wills, which ho kept in the drawer 
under tho seat of the armchair. 44 The very night ho died” 
he called to the nurse and told her to bring him both 
wills; which she did. Then ho told her to put the later 
will on the lire, which she did not. She put the earlier 
will on tho fire; but 44 the flame was low,” and the “master 
was tAkou with fainting fits,” 44 and the parchment was hard 
to burn,” so she 44 took it off tho fire and hid it.” It is said 
that a burnt feather is a sovereign specific for 44 fainting fits,” and 
the odour of 44 blackened and scorched ” parchment, certainly 
more objectionable, might reasonably have been expected to prove 
quite us efficacious ; but the old man died, and Mr. Uharlecote 
Charlecoto, the nephew, succeeded under the later will r his 
cousin, the disinherited son, disappearing in a cloud of bad lan- 
guage, and transferring his disreputable person and life to an 

* Lois Leggatt ; a Mttmotr. By Francis Carr, Author of 44 Tried by Fire,' 9 
&c. Loudon : Griffith & Farran. 
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Australian colony. The family nurse, ns it happened, had been 
at odd times iii her life engaged in the same rapacity in all 
the families to which Mr. Carr introduces his readers; and 
in the earliest of these situations, when she was a “giddy 
girl of sixteen , '4 hnd fallen down with the baby in her 
arms. Whether *.,• not tor tho misdeed of her later life 
regarding tho will “she ought to have been hung,” as some 
one suggests, we could have wished that any penalty short 
of tho extreme aentenca of the law might lmve been assigned to 
her earlier carelessness, which resulted in inflicting upon the 
readers of 44 Lois's ritory ” an endless recurrence of disagreeable 
meditations on some undefined deformity concerning which 
the writer was perpetually tormenting herself and as perpetually 
talking to every one who was so unfortunate as to give her a 
chance of ponring the weary repetition into their ears. The author 
acorns to entertain singular ideas of the habits in thought and 
speech of a refined and cultivated woman; for as such, even in- 
cluding the episode of a temporary life, to snv the least of it. 
eccentric, in “ the slums, 1 * ho has certainly intended to represent 
his heroine. But then liis hero is not of tho ordinary masculine 
type. Mr. Charlecote Cbnrlccoto, during the six years of his enjoy- 
ment of the (Jruwlord estate, and us lie appears in tho story, is tho 
idol of London, whom all the women worship, and with whom 
half the girls nro in love, lie never does anything, it is true, lie 
never visits his estate, and wo learn incidentally that lie eschews 
and dcBpises all things athletic, since, when we liist make his 
acquaintance, lie is evidently and hopelessly out of condition, llo 
is “both Hushed and exhausted” bv tho labour of drawing 
a Bath chair with a Indy in it up a "hill, 1 hough another lady 
was helping him by pushing behind, “lloat beads stood on 
liis brow ” after tho unwonted effort ; 44 tho muscles of his arms 
were not under steady control.” Ilia wholn life and energies 
were, in fact, us we go on to learn, devoted to making 
lovo to a married woman. 'This passion was absorbing, \ehe- 
mn nt, irresistible, mid perfectly pure, although this hibt cha- 
racteristic was commonly overlooked by social observers, who 
“talked,” as was not unlike!}. Tho object of this consuming 
adoration was one of tho “queens of society,'’ with an elderly 
husband who was something in the City — “ in tlm silk lino ” — 
extremely well dressed, uud, as far as tho leader can discover, with- 
out an idea in her head, in some interval of reason it occurs to 
Mr. Oharlecote that he might as well spend his time in another 
way, and he Hies fiom London to an out-of-the-way place on tho 
south coast, where tho only lodgings to bo had were in n pair of 
semi-detached houses, one of which was at tho time tenanted by 
Miss Lois Liggatl, in charge of her Ji all-:- is ter, Miss Elizabeth 
Kentficld, tho termer lady being tho writer of the “ journal, ” tho 
latter of tho “ story,” which together make up this volume. Hero 
Mr. Oharlecote is discovered mid joined Ly his friend Bob Aiimiij, 
an artist, who is in search of, and who linds in Elizabeth, a sitter 
for a companion picture to out* which he lias nlro.idy in prepara- 
tion for tho luiyul Academy . A year later this work in its douhlo 
embodiment ol feminine loveliness attracts all eyes in the Inhibi- 
tion, under tho appropriate titles of “ L* Allegro” and “ il lVnseroso.” 
44 11 l’euseroso ” is Elizabeth, at tho timo in a sort of widows 
mourning, with sentiments to correspond, for one lover, but per- 
fectly ready to supply his placo with another, whether declared 
or hypothetical. The hero of tho Hath chair Jins opportunely 
appeared, and tho discovery that ho is the new lodger next door is 
made “soon after eight o’clock ” on au evening which is described 
by Lois as follows: — 

Tho night wns fair and divinely still; tho star-studded sky looked 
cloudless, a cresiTiit moon had just, risen over the hill -i ol harrow town, and 
hung trembling, as it hcemrd, briwmi c.irlh and heaven. Lights were 
, twinkling in tin: distance, hut where 1 walked the only illumiLiatiuu was 
that of tho boft April night, of } uung moon, mid ol star*. 

It is useless to oxpectu novelist to let the moon alone, though if by tho 
help of his own eyes nnd tho light of nature he cannot keep clear 
of such nonsensous this, ho might at least take the trouble to con- 
sult an almanack. But a restless demon of blundering hovers round 
the path of Mr. Francis Carr, and at limes even attracts admira- 
tion for ingenuity in leading him astray, as when he introduces a 
Bishop with a title taken lrom a county — 44 tho Bishop id' LiiaL- 
ehiro” — a dignitary of a class hitherto unknown, wo think, even 
to fiction. 

It may bo convenient to nnlicipato evonts in order to get the 
love business of tho story at onco out of the way. Mr. Charlecote 
does not oiler his hand and heart to 44 II Pcnseruso/' us what ho 
suppoBCB to bo the latter is already devoted to 44 I /Allegro,” her 
first cousin. Elizabeth becomes tired of waiting at last, und writes 
a letter ottering hers to him. This is nearly tit the end of tho 
volume, when ho happens to bo engaged to marry Lois ; but ho 
throws her over, nnd she vanishes Hrsi and then dies. Elizabeth 
carries ofl' M her hero ” in triumph, and passes from eight as the is 
on the point of 44 sailing away to a new life on a foreign shore ” 
where 44 1 shall boo tho reviews,” and where also she intends to 
indulge i.a the pleasures of hope, becauso 44 Harold Olmrlocote’s 
intemperate habits aro rapidly undermining his health, nnd Charlie 
is his heir-at-law.” As the bride expectant’s 44 fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of” law from those of love, we may try to follow her 
ns best we can. 

Old Mr. Oharlecote bad died aB already related, and his nephew 
hod inherited under his latest will. According to the usual course 
in the case of wills not executed on parchment, the instrument 
mutt have been proved, probate issued, and succession duty paid 
at the rate of three per cent, by Mr. Charlecote Oharlecote, two 


thirds of which we mav safely assumn that tho Exchequer did 
not see its wav afterwards to refund. Tho prubuto so issued, to 
which pome innocent sheep had now really contributed its skin, 
wna “tho hero’s'* evidence of title to tho possession of tho 
0 raw ford estate. Six years later, Mrs. llauuumul tho nurse, 
having lir^t relieved her eon.-eienco by tlm confession to Ixiis that 
she hud dropped her as a babv, goes oil to make an entirely clean 
breast of it by tho mutation as to the earlier will in 
favour of the son, and l»y the production of its 44 scorched 
and blackened*' form. Thi3 confession she repeats to Mr. 
Charlecote, who nt once, alter a stormy interview with Mrs. 
Lushington (L’Allegro), “ disappears, leaving no trace behind him,” 
having “given up everything he possessed uneoiidilionally, and 
placed the whole a Hair without reservation in the hands of tho 
family lawyer. ” His subsequent fortunes may bo followed by any 
ono who cares to know them; wo aro concerned only with his 
“ disappearance ” nnd its attendant circumstances, the wholn of 
which were compressed inlo a space of about nine hours. 41 ITo 
paid Mrs. Hammond what he owed her” — she was his house- 
keeper — “in gold and silver, saying that it was no longer in liis 
power to draw a cheque. 1 * As it is possible to extract some sense 
out of this statement by assuming Mr. (Jharlecote’s banking account 
to have been already own-drawn, wo will make the author a present 
of the hypothesis, which, we are satislied, never oceurrod to him. 
44 lie'* — Mr. I'liarlerote, not. the author— 44 said that ho was dead 
to all tho world now,'* and “ vanished into tho nigh t/' Not very 
long nftenvards Mrs. llnmmond died ; but in the meantime Harold 
(.’hurlceoto had entered into possession of the estate. 

By what process known to tho law this transler laid been c fleeted 
tho author does not think it necessary to explain. That the Probate 
Court would without liny evidence — for not even Mrs. 1 lamiuond lmd 
given any -revoke the original grant upon the unquestionably last 
will of the testator in favour of the curlier will, is cuiilessodly out of 
the qu 'slum, «ml the vapidity and details of tho hero’s “disappear- 
ance” equally exclude the hypothesis of a deed of gift or voluntary 
surrender. If tho author does not really suppose that a valid 
title to English landed property can bo given by tho production of 
an old will, w hich is known to bo only so much wasLo paper - or 
parchment — 44 placed in the hands of tho family lawyer, he huB 
been at rnnsidf rublo pains to persuade liis readers that lie does so. 
Ono feeblo ray of light may eeitainly strike aeries tho general 
obscurity. The destitute hero, during the period of his engage- 
ment to Lois, proposed to emigrate to Australia, and 44 had no fear 
as to receiving tho funds ho required from tho family lawyer, who 
had also been tho family lriond of tho Ohurlerotcs for so long.” 
Family lawyers, as a rule, nro not given to advance 44 funds ” 
except on huHIcient Fcrurity ; but if Mr. Hudson was all the while 
merely humouring the fancy of a client whom he knew to be a 
foul, and administering the estate on his behalf, with Harold as 
slnim owner, tho money “required ” might have been forthcoming. 
On this supposition some rational termination might have been 
made to the story, if it had over presented itself to the author. Ab 
it is, Mr. (Jlmrlecoto is made by Mr. Ourr to 44 restitute " all that 
be can from tho income of his Bix years* 44 unluwful possession.” 
Wo do not suy that 44 restitute ” is a bad word. On the contrary* 
it would by analogy be a very tolerable word, as words go, if only 
it happened to exist. But before Mr. Francis Carr tukes upon 
himstdi the responsibility of adding now words to the English 
language, wo should recommend him to learn to uiuko a bettor uao 
thnn ho lias done in Luis Lcyyatt of tho words which ita- 
vocabulary already contains. 


11 ^COLLECTION S OF CURIOUS CHARACTERS AND 
PLEASANT PLACES.* 

I T ia notr unpleasant to ho sometimes reminded by tho appearance 
of a book ol' travel written with greater lideiity nnd wider 
knowledge than is usually found, how little we know of the world* 
and how large it really is. This is especially tho case with the 
groat continent of North America. It is a country which, from 
tho enormous number of books written about, it, from our own per- 
sonal experience, and liom hearsay, we seem to know so thorouguly* 
but in reality know so superficially. When we cross tho Atlantic 
it is to hurry from ono great city to another, from New York to 
Chicago, lrom Chicago to St. Louis ; to stand agape before big 
hotels; to wonder at the growth of big cities. When wo sit down, 
to write our travels we hurl these cities with their thousands and 
millions of facts, bricks, and people at the heads of our readers. 
American cities do not, however, make up the whole, nor even a 
large part, of American lilo. Life in America is, as everywhere 
else, many-sided. “There is one side of it — the couni ry life — where 
tho fatal dollar has little authority, and the people remain os quiet 
and os contented as the men ol' Laish. It is a side which travellers 
seldom see, and which the world never associates with the 
American character. We know something of it from the pages of 
Hawthorne, Holmes, and Longfellow ; .wo may guess at something 
of it from American novels. Among theso people, dwellers in tho 
older States, quiet farmers, residents in the little towns, tho 
descendants of tho first settlers, thero lingers yet the Puritanic 
spirit ; they are, we gather from the Lest authorities* 
inordinately proud of their independence ; they are also, wo 

* Recollections of Curious Characters and Pleasant Places, By Charles 
Lanman, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderness,” &c. &c. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. x88i. 
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suspect, firmly persuaded that all things noble, all things 
t, all thing* splendid grow naturally and produce their finest 
era on American soil. The hook before us is chiefly interesting 
from the glimpses it affords of these quiet places, lor instance, 
who among u» knows an > thing about Block Island P It lies at the 
junction of Long Islaud Sound ami Naraganaeit Bay, among 
a whole group of islands and peninsulas, and opposite to a pictu- 
resquely broken coast which no English travellers have visited ; it 
was here that Dana laid the scene of his story, “ The Buccaneer.'’ 

The island lie* nine leagues away, 

Along the solitary shore 
Of craggy rock and Mindy bay, 

Mo so ii ud but ocean's roar, 
fiovo where tiir bold wild sra-hint makes her home, 

Her shrill cry coming through the *j»urklmg foam. 

It is nine leagues from Newport, and is nine miles long; it i* inhabited 
by a thousand people wholarm and fish mid are “ wreckers ’’ ; tlmt 
is, they do not encourage and stimulate the wrecking of ships, like 
former professors of wrecking, but they assist ships that are wrecked ; 
they are a clannish race, they are fond of religious exercises, and 
entertain a healthy contempt for polities. They are excellent 
boatmen, mid build tnoix own boats, which are euid to be the 
.safest in tho wot Id for rough weather. They are described as 
boing u sharp at both ends, deep, from fifteen to thirty feet long, and 
carry much ballast, huve one or two sails, but never a jib, and 
always open, very stout, range from two to ten tons burden, 
run nearer the wind than any other, and seldom or never cast an 
anchor.” The island lias quite a long And picturesque history of 
its own connected with Indians, French wars, and the War of 
Independence, and it boasts n veritable ghost, perfectly unique of it* 
kind. Home of us may have read the ghastly Btory of the ill-luted 
Palatine . It hits been narrated, with variations, in verse by 
Whittier as well us liana; but, a* the works of theso poets am 
not in every English library, it will be new to many to learn that 
regularly every year, on the day of the Palatine $ destruction, a 
spectral ship in liaines appears oil' the shore. The ghost of a burning 
vessel is a form of apparition tho like of which we never re- 
member to have seen. Vauderdecken is no longer the solo pos- 
sessor of a spectre in timber. Every one, again, who has steamod 
up or down the St. Lawrence must remember the low-lying shores 
of that great unknown laud, Anticosti, where, once in a way, an 
Englishman or American Bpeiuls a summer in balling and shooting, 
but which otherwiao is lelt altogether alone and neglected. It is 
a hundred and twenty miles long and thiity wide; its soil is 
fertile ; it has groat rivers swarming with salmon and trout ; it 
has wide forests ; there is boar-hunting and there are foxes and 
martens; its climate is severe, but not apparently worse than that 
of the province of Quebec, where a good many haln* ana manage 
to get along. The whole population of this great island is staled 
by Mr. Lannmn to* be a hundred; another authority makes it 
forty ; and its resources are entirely undeveloped. The island has, 
however, a hero, about wlioao name stories are gathering, quite ac- 
cording to tho scientific development ol logeud ; they would already, 
SAys Mr. Laniunn, fill a volume. The name of this demigod was 
Louis Qainoche; he was born in 1790, and spent twenty years of 
hiB life as a sailor ; then he tried business of Home kind at tho 
little Canadian watoiiug-placo of Itimnuski on the Gaspd shore. 
Railing in tliiB pursuit, he became misanthropic, and went ucrosa 
the water to Anticosti, where he lived for the rest of his life, lie 
married there ; his first wife was quickly killed by tho cold aud 
solitude; his second was frozen to doath with his two children. 
Then he cared not lor any further intercourse with men, but lived 
alone with a half-bred Frenchman for his only companion. It is 
difficult from the selection of the Btorics made by Mr. Lanman to 
understand how he achieved his reputation of ogre, pirate, hermit, 
and wizard. But then Mr. Lanman is better when he talks about 
places than when he tells stories. The interesting fact remains 
that Anticosti is provided for all time with it» hero ol legend. 

There is also a chapter in the book on 44 Forest Recollections,'’ 
which makes one realize in some meusure how North America is 
still, after all these years of clearings and settlements, covored from 
North to Houlh by thick forests, which vary in character with 
every State and every degreo of latitude. Thus there are the live- 
oak forests of Florida : — 

Tho trees grow to a great size, are peculiar for the number of their limb* 
and for being free from astringent acids ; ami having congregated iuto a 
colony, other tress of various kinds seein to have gathered around them for 
protection ; and as they all stand with branches interlocked, the oaks wave 
their magnificent grey mosses against the skv, while jessamines and other 
vines in wonderful profusion spread themselves iuto fantastic festoons ami 
fill the surrounding air with a grateful fragrance. Tho birds are also very 
numerous, and, vying with each other in their sweet Binging, inspire the 
heart of the listener with delight ; and os he passes out into tho barren 
wood*, now more barren than before, ho feels that he haS hud a glimpse, at 
least, of a scene allied to l'arudisc. 

Again, theta are the cypress forests of the Southern States : — 

The American cypress is a different species from that which has acquired 
a mournful celebrity in Europe. li is moie stupendous iu size, growing 
oat of a submerged soil, rearing its oone-sliapod form to the height of two 
hundred feet, at ihe top of which it sproads groat musses of horizontal 
branches, dense and fragrant. It delights to wrap itself in the heavy and 
hoary lobes of flowing moos, which seem* to vie with the ryuicos in giowth, 
the one stretching aspiriogly up, and the other mournfully dowu, as if 
\ finding solace in the companionship of the giant trees. 

V Then/fiero are the " pine barrens ” of North Carolina ; there are the 
^apjpdfc oods which grow all over America, colouring all its bill-sides 
\ autumn with crimson and golden hues ; there are the countless 
H Nee covered with pinee in the North ; there are the cotton-wood 


forests of the Lower Mississippi ; there are the “ oak openings ” of 
Michigan ; the red-wood forests of 'California ; and, to mention no 
more, that remarkable district of Ohio called the Black Swamp, 
where the trees grow to a height of one hundred and aeventy 
feet, all close together, so as to exclude the light, with their roots 
in a thick black soil partly submerged in water ; this is, alone of 
all the forests mentioned oy our author, not attractive. One feels 
as if even tho Great Dismal Swamp itself, whero there is at least 
light and air, with the pleasant smell of the pines, would be pre- 
ferable. 

Mr. Lanman takes us to other strange places ; to the port whore 
ships monopolize the trade in sea-elephant oil; they go for taeir cargoes 
to “Desolation,” a name which applies to the islands south of 
Kerguelen, and which appear to he about as cheerless a spot to 
winter in as even Mark Tapley would desire. We are also taken 
to the salmon fishing on the Jacques Cartier River, near Quebec, 
which ought to be butter known to English sportsmen ; to the 
1 ’otomac; to Montauk Point, which certainly seems to ho what the 
author describes it — “the pleasantest place in the world”; to 
Gardiners island, near Block Island; to tho quiet old town of 
Htralford-on-Jlousatonic, with its little literary history; and a 
dozen other places of which none of us know anything. Again, 
there are, even in the Stales, men who have failed. America is not 
for ovary one a country paved with gold. Probably success is as 
difficult, and requires as much ability, courage, mid quick Bight, in 
the States a* at home. Naturally, we hear little of the men who have 
not succeeded. Like the bent pins and the broken needles, they 
vanish and are no more seen. But we learn from Mr. Lanman 
what becomes of some of them. They enter, the Civil Service at 
Washington, whore the clorks form the largest part of the popula- 
tion. The sendee is regarded as a refugo for the destitute ; among 
those employed in the various departmontB are men who have lost 
their fortunes, and men who have made their one bid for success 
and failed ; men who would Jinve been great scholars, poets, 
painters, novelists, aud what not, but have not succeeded in im- 
pressing their greatness on tho world ; women who have “ come 
down women who are widowed and orphaned ; young men who 
uso tho service as a stepping-stone to a more ambitious pursuit. 
They are hard-worked, uud have long hours ; they enjoy no social 
position ; their pay is small ; their stay in the service is no longer 
than they find unavoidable. Certainly, had one the choice, 
Homoraot House is better than Washington. Some of the bitter- 
ness in Mr. Lamuiui’s sketch looks like the result of personal 
experience. 

Tho book is written in a quiet, faithful stylo. Mr. Lanman never 
tries to be funny, or brilliant, or epigrammatic, or fine ; but ho 
conscientiously notes down all that ho has seen and what ho 
knows. We were not, wo confess, previously acquainted with his 
name ; but an Anonymous writer in a preface tolls us all about him. 
lie has been, it appears, successively journalist, editor, librarian, 
and 41 Examiner of Depositaries”; bo hus always been an angler, 
nn artist, and an enthusiastic tramp; ho is now American Secretary 
of the Japanese Legation at Washington. Ho has written a 
quantity of books, some of them reminiscences of journeys, some 
of the biographical, ollicial, directory kind; and is evidently a man 
of groat industry, putience, and activity, with an eye for scenery, 
colour, sunshine, and form. If he had been born in England, he 
would have become a leading member of a local Archaeological 
Society, and would have been great on county history. Wo are 
much obliged to him for a pleasant and instructive volume. 


CHRISTMAS ROOKS, 
vi. 

71 0 JJND the Yule Log is n collection of Norwegian folk and 
fairy tales, collected by Asbjdrnsen and translated by Mr. 
II. L. Broekstad (Sampson Low aucl Co.) Mr. E. W. Gosse con- 
tributes a brief prelace, with nn interesting biographical account 
Dt Peter Christen As bjornsen. lie was born in 1812, and before 
he Wua twenty years old he and bis friend Moe, now Bishop of 
Chrislianssand /began to collect and writo down the tales which 
Norwegian peasants tell round tho tire in tho winter evenings. In 
1838 Asbjornsen published a few of his gleanings. Norwegian 
Folk and Fmry Tales saw tho light in 1842; a new selection, 
written by Asbjdrnsen, appeared in 1871; and there have been 
two other volumes about the 4f nymphs or sirens which haunt the 
high sparse woods and mountain dairies.” A siren seems rather 
out of her element so far from the sea, but the Norse Iluldre pro- 
bably fcnswer hotter to our fairies and the Nereids of modern 
Greece. Tho stories in Hound the Yale Log are translated 'by 
Mr. Braekstad from four of these Norwegian collections. Bir 
G. W. Dasent has already made English nurseries and English 
students of tho comparative mythology of European peasants 
familiar with many Scandinavian fairy tales. Sir George Dosent’s 
first volume, Tales from the Norse, translated or paraphrased from 
Asbjdrnsen and Moe, was almost the best fairy-tale book extant in 
English ; and the preface is not even now superannuated, after all 
the collections that have since been made in Russia, Italy, Greece, . 
Zu inland, Spain, and all the theories of mdrehen that have been 
published. Tho Tales from the Norse are now, we believe, 
and have for some time been, out of print. Meanwhile 
the tales rendered into English by Mr. Braekstad may be most 
heartily recommended both to children and to amateurs of story- 
comparing. The devil amon£ the Norwegian peasants has fallen 
heir to many of the qualities of trolls and of the lesser lays 
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in German tftles. Thus he is induced by a boy to get into a 
hollow nut, and, like the spirit beguiled by Virgilius the 
enchanter, be cannot get out again. 44 The Man who was Going 
Co Mind the House ” is one of the comic, not a sample of the 
supernatural tales, common to all the peasants of Europe, 
perhaps of Asia. “ The Giant who had no Heart ” is u tine variant 
of a faiw-tale so old that it was traditional in the Egypt of 
Ramses II. In tins tale comes Askeloden, “ the youngest son, a 
sort of male Cinderella.” The conjecture may be hazarded that 
Askeladen represented the youngest child to whom, by the custom 
of “ Junior-right,” the family hearth comes as heritage on the death 
of the father. The youngest son is the successful son in a Scythian 
marchen preserved by Herodotus. In this same story comes an 
incident familiar in the lore of the African Namaquns, where an 
elephant plays the part of the Giant ; and here, too, is nn expression 
which ACschylus puts into the mouth of his Eumenidns. Thu saino 
story has its Scotch parallel in Nicht , Nought, Nothing, in tho 
Coltic Battle of the Birds, and in the RuBtdan Tsar Morskoi. So 
etory-coraparers ought to he happy enough in the company of “ Tho 
Giant who had no Heart,” or, at least, no heart in his body. Children 
will find his legend most exciting, and this is only an example, 
chosen at random, of what Mr. Braekstad has to oiler them. In 
short, this book, with its very varied contents, may be recom- 
mended as likely to prove an Acceptable present in most house*. 

The Great JJisfo) ic Galleries of Kngland (edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower. Sampson Low And Co.) is a splendid and de- 
sirable gift-book. Photography has reproduced an exquisite 
group of miniatures for the lroutispieco with surprising success. 
Here is the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, thrice re- 
peated; and there are some beautiful ladies of tho house of 
Howard in her company. There aro not less interesting, hut far 
older, miniatures of Elizabeth's time, by Isaac Oliver ; and many 
others of the age of Louis XIV., remarkable for breadth com- 
bined with extraordinary minuteness. Miniatures by Holbein 
too, portraits of Jlenry VIII., Catherino Howard, and uthors, 
have great historical as’ well us artistic interest. We also admire 
a beautiful reproduction of Reynolds s “George Howard, Lord 
Morpeth,” in spite of the surface cracks and blisters. Greuze, 
Mantegna, Itomney, and Gainsborough are all represented by woll- 
ohosen examples; but the Stuart, Tudor, and other miniatures 
make the chief value and distinction of the book. 

Messrs. Paul, Trench, and (Jo. publish an illustrated edition of 
Lord Lyt ton’s Luc He, a poem dear to Miss Braddons heroines. 
The drawings are designed and engraved by American artists. 
The designer of the woodcut on p. 1 79 lias clearly never seen u 
roulette-table, nor has he succeeded in reproducing one from bis 
inner consciousness. He 1 ms drawn a very narrow table, unmarked, 
•and covered with n table-cloth. The company are behaving ns 
they never do in real life. Nomo of the landscapes are graceful, 
ana all are quite worthy of tho art of the poem. 

The Etcher (Sampson i jOW and Co.) contains thirty-six exam- 
ples of the original etched work of modern artists. M. Lhermite’s 
44 La Boucherio ” is a vigorous and legitimate success. Mr. 
Slocombe’s haymaking girl is what the poet calls a 41 too-too 
woman,” rather too prettily drooping. Mr. Ball’s “ Benflcet 
Marsh ” is a beautiful pensive English scene, and Air. Watson has 
■an agreeable reminiscence of Aluryon. Air. Strang is clearly a 
pupil of M. Le Gross, and a very clover pupil, too. Iu short, 
this is a pleasant collection of clover works in black and 
white. » 

Men of Mark (same publishers) contains many lifelike effigies 
of distinguished people, priests, politicians, judges, soldiers, 
artists, but no authors, except Mr. Gladstone and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who are authors in their hours of leisure, and Serjeant 
jBallantine, who is about to sacrifice to the literary Muse of 
memoirs. 

In Times of Peril: a Tale of India (G. A. Ilenty. Griffith 
•and Farran). — The “ times of peril ” referred to were (hose of the 
Mutiny. Mr. Ileuty 1 ms described the horrors with spirit, and 
can interest us auew even in the details of Lucknow and Oawn- 
pore, which we all know bo well. Warfare is, it would Beem 
however, no barrier to love-making. The two young ladies of tho 
party become engaged just at the outbreak of the Mutiny ; their 
two brothers fall in love with two sisters during the siege of 
Lucknow ; and on the return of the two families to England the 
beads of both become united in matrimony. The story would 
hAve been quite as good bad some of these rather promiscuous 
weddings been l$ft out. The characters get .sunk in tho ad- 
ventuves, and who can be interested in persons who are invariably 
bracketed as “ Captains Dunlop and Manners ” P 

How Willy became a Hero (Author of 14 Olarey’s Confirmation,” 
&c. S.P.O.K.). — This small book has a good deal of merit in 
many ways, but it is spoilt by the preternatural virtue of its 
hero. Not only does he behave like an angel, after a very Bhort 
struggle, to a l>oy who has been extremely disagreeable to him, 
but a few yean later be gives up a chance of getting a scholarship 
at a public school for the sake of giving bis little sister the air ana 
exercise necessary to her 'health. Nor is this all ; for when be is 
grown up and has absolutely gained a scholarship at Cambridge, 
he is a second time forced to put his desires asiae and accept a 
clerkship, as bis father has most inopportunely injured his hand 
and cannot work bimselt Surely no boy was ever^y^gnfor- 
.. mate; and we cannot help ftftifier At*:'* ' — 


Smith). — The story at tho beginning of this book is evidently in- 
tended for very small children, for whom it is very siutable ; but 
tho two other tales are more complicated and theological, and do 
not harmonize well with 44 1 'heap Jack.” This is tho greater pity, 
ns simple stories which little children can read to themselves aro 
much needed. 

Young Marmaduke : a Story of the Reign o f Terror (W. II. 
Davenport Adams. Marcus Ward). — It is hardly possible that 
any incidents of the French Revolution should be dull, and they 
have certainly not become so in tho bunds of Mr. Davenport 
Adams, lie has drawn a vivid picture of the perils of a young 
Englishman in Pari* in 94, and of the scenes ho saw and tooK 
part in. Of course, in tho cud his hero escapes and returns to 
England. 

Flotsam and Jetsam ( 11 . Wnthoui. Griffith and Farran). — It 
Rooms hardly worth while to bring a little boy ull the way from 
India merely to lose him at Paddington Station for about twenty 
years. This, however, was tho lute of Jack Armstrong, who, 
aided by his virtues, fell upon his feet, and made its good a thing of 
bin life as if he had been delivered straight into the hands of his 
uncle at Berwick. Better, indeed ; for his younger brother, who 
arrived safely at his destination, took to bad wa^s and was looked 
coldly upon by his family. 

Dorothy ; or , Getting Ones Own Way (Ger. Alowhray and 
Co.) - Dorothy was a young person who, alter conducting herself 
properly and pleasantly for many years, suddenly took a naughty 
fit, refused to learn her lessons, told fibs, and was cross to hor 
nurse and governess. It needed many months of lying down to 
restore her to her original pinnacle of virtue. 

Holiday-Time at Forest- House. (Illustrated by T. Pym. Marcus 
YVard).~The illustrations to this small book are superior to the 
ordinary run, and pefhaps tho same may be said of the letter- 
press. The excitement of the holiday-time was made up of the 
suiull triUos that Hcem so important to children, and in which 
their grown-up belongings are forced to take nn interest. The 
language is simple and iiutural. 

Aunt Kozin's Will (S. M. Sitwell. S.P.O.K.)— ’ Tho “will” 
was not, as might be supposed, Aunt Kozin's testamentary dis- 
position of her property, but her resolute frame of mind, only 
softened by the charms of her little blind niece. Tho story is 
prettily told and well adapted for reading to tho poor. 

We have to acknowledge Old Nursery Swigs (Warno and 
Co.), and the Children' s Kettle Drum (Deun and Son), both 
copiously, rather than cleverly, illustrated. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. . 

rpiIE centenary celebration of American independence has pro- 
~L duced a multitude of publications more or less valuable in 
their way, and the harvest, it BeeniB, is not yet completely gleaned. 
We have received this month two books dealing at no little length 
with separate portions of tho Wur of Independence. It is curious 
and somewhat characteristic that by very far the smaller aud less 
pretentious of these is that which relates the critical events of the 
final campaign, the struggle which, terminating in the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, practically compelled Great Britain 
forthwith to abandon hor endeavour to recluiru her American pos- 
sessions. The story is not ill told, and possesses a permanent nis- 
torical interest. No historian, cortainly no school of historians, 
not even tho whitewashes of our own day, has falsified facts 
and misrepresented the course of events so systematically as 
have tho annalists of the United States. Ill truth, till the 
Civil War, they had so little in the way of military glory to 
boast ol, that not only did they make the very most of every 
trifling success obtained, and minimize the assistance received from 
allies or from fortune, but they naturally saw all American wars 
through such spectacles as those of the {Spanish hidalgo who 
desired to magnify cherries to the size of plums. Even in dealing 
with tho Civil War Northern writers, almost without exception, 
studiously keep out of view the greutfact which renders the Northern 
victory somewhat inglorious in Europe&u eyes. Except where 
vast distances prevent its bringing its force really to bear, no 
European nation would dream of boasting very loudly of a 
conquest, no matter how complete, eilected by a Power out- 
numbering its opponents by three or four to one, and possessing re- 
sources even more disproportionate than its numbers. But in the 
War of Independence the colonists wore engaged with one of the 
first Powers of the world, and wore long prone to boast that 
“The British can whip all the world, and we can whip the 
British.” That they were no more opposed in 1780 than in 1812 
to the whole force of Great Britain few American schoolboye 
know, and only the best-educated of American citizens remember. 
That it was not by her colonies, but by France and Spain united 
with them, that Great Britain was at last overcome, is p fact 
which no historian of the Yorktown campaign can well i.^ijore, > 
and which in one of the volumes before us ( 1) is so clearly btpnghvjf 1 
out that even American readers can hardly fail to reco^ih 
Washington’s previous successes were, no doubt, highly «thi call- 
able to him; though those who have studied the origiolff-abeu- • 
ments of the time are often inclined to think th^ene-half the 

1 Student** ***** Jnniuu-y ib (or Somnp, > — 
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ylory of the Oommamler-in-chiuf i* derived from the disfrnica or ! 
discredit of his countrymen, and much of tho rest from the itubu- j 
cility of too many of the British commanders Welling ton's du- 

Z tches are lull of complaint* of hi* Spanish allies and of 
deficient support received from tho Government nt home. 
Washington bears testimony, equally emphatic, to tho waver- 
ing loyalty of his troops, to tho frequent meanness of 1 lie 
States, und to tho incapacity of Congress. His chief 
ally, no doubt, was tho three thousand miles of Reft that 
intervened between tho British forces and their real base. Only 
while that vast ocean, then practically six times ils wide as now, 
was commanded by Britifib fleets was tho niuiiilcnanoe of wor at 
such a distance really practicable. From tho moment when Grout 
Britain was opposed nt noa to the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, greatly outnumbering her own, as well as to the combined 
forces of France and America on land, did tho struggle visibly 
become hopeless. It was rather by Korluiinbenu tlmn by 
Washington that Cornwallis was forced to surrender. And there 
is one other impression which u careful perusal of the story told 
from an American standjaunt in the volume before us must leave, 
we think, upon every impartial mind.' Und Ford Cornwallis 
commanded lrom the first tho British armies beyond tho Atlantic, 
it is not improbable that the fortune of the struggle might have 
been very different und its event reversed. The other volume 
before us (2) records with extiema and almost absurd iiiiiuitemvss 
a ainglo third-rate engagement U* tween local forces on the borders 
of the Uarolinas. it throws incidentally n striking light upon a 
fact too generally minimized, if not forgotten, by American his- 
torians, and thoroughly overlooked by those Englishmen who 
take sometimes a chivalrous, sometimes n simply unpatriotic, 
pleasure in exalting tho victories gained by the Americans in tho 
cause of freedom and nationality. That fact is that the term we 
have employed was nt tho time wholly inapplicable 1,o our an- 
tagonist. Wo bud to deal, not with tho American people, but 
with rebels. Our Transatlantic enemies wore rebels, not merely 
because they boro linns against their legitimate sovereign, but 
because they were a faction, though a majority, and not a 
people. There worn in the colonies, and especially in the South, 
Loyalists by tho thousand, whom England never knew how to 
utilize and whom sho requited with signal ingratitude. Their story 
is the story of the Transvaal loyalists written in vet more striking 
characters iuid on ft far larger scale. The true heroes of Kings 
Mountain were not tho superior force of rebels who assailed tho 
gallant little band of loyalists, but those who stood up against 
overwhelming numbers for the. King and for the law, and whom the 
present historian of the conllict overwhelms with abuse. Even his 
hitter prejudice cannot conceal tho truth that, whereas any decent 
soldiers or militia would lmvo done all that was done by the con- 
querors, the party at last overwhelmed by numbers displaced 
signal courage and conduct. That the so-called Tories wore guilty 
of many cruel and lawless acts, no rational man will deny. Hut 
it is equally undeniable that for one crime committed by them 
fifty were perpetrated upon them, and that the treatment of tho 
loyalists leaves a stain upon the character of tho American 
nation, upon more than one of its favourite generals, and upon its 
Congress. It must bo remembered that those who light lor the 
law, for their Sovereign, and for the Hag under which they were 
bom, are always individually in the right. It is always a question 
whether rebellion he or bo not justifiable, but it can never be a ques- 
tion whether men have a right lo do their utmost to hold by the 
•word the privileges and tho nationality to which they are enti- 
tled by law ami by birth : and in treating loyal subjects of King 
George as traitors to Congress, the American revolutionists violated 
every principle of civilized war. It. is ouly for the light it throws 
upon this aspect of the struggle that tho volume upoibthe combat 
01 King’s Mountain deserves tho slightest attention. The incident 
in itself was trivial, little more than a local skirmish, having no 
bearing whatovor upon the genoral fortunes of the war ; and tho 
expansion of its story into a heavy octavo volume is one of tho 
most monstrous of these exaggerations which churacterizo 
American history, 

AYe have to notice two small volumes evidently intended as parts 
of a somewhat lengthy series of Campaigns of tho Civil War. 
Mr. Nieolay deals with The Outbreak of the Rebellion (3) in -tho 
language#* man who has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 
repeating all the nonsense about treason and conspiracy which 
at the outset of the conllict was iu vogue among fanatic 
Federalists, but which certainly neither Mr. Seward nor Mr. 
Lineoln— banjlv any man of intelligence in the party — freely as 
they used it, believed for a moment. All the discussions that pre- 
ceded secession were carried on with as much publicity as if there 
had been no more doubt of the practical power than of the 
technical right of Sovereign Stales to dissolve the Union. 
Mr. Nieolay has not the excuse of those who first gave 
currency to these expressions of sectional and party animosity. 
The unanimous adhesion of the Southern people to the vote of 
the ijfUtyority in each State not merely refuted such charges, but 
rendered them ridiculous. Never was a nation more unanimous ; 
l^H^onspiracy of six miiliouB of people, of four hundred thousand 
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volunteer soldiers, Hsoim-thing’moru than a contradiction in terras. 
What may bo expected iruiu a writer capable of repeating such 
petulant absurdities after twenty years of reflection no one can well 
doubt. - Hill Mr. Nieoluy* language is not hill worst offence, diis 
iuidrcpre«i-nlalii>tiH of fact are us monstrous as his misuse of words. 
Throughout ho hi rives to represent a great national movement as 
the fruit oi the s*-llidi intrigues of a few exasperated politicians; sml 
the result is that tlio-.o who havo read nothing whatever about 
the matter will know ui<»ro than those who take their views on 
tru»t from a work like this. It is a public misfortune that from 
such party pamphlet* the rising generation of Americans should 
derive their conception of tho greatest event in their history, and 
their oMimute of a section of their countrymen of whom any 
country might, well bo proud. Genoral Forces story of the Western 
< 'uiupuign, from tiio capture of Fort Henry to the battle of 
Corinth M)» has at least tho merit of brevity, and gives perhaps us 
good an idea of tho general outlines of that most important portion 
of the conflict as could bo afforded iu so small n space. No part of 
tho Civil War was, from u military point of view, more interesting 
or more momentous. Tho campaigns in Virginia were not only 
dishonourable, but disastrous to the North. Not a single victory, 
stive that of Gettysburg, was won by tho Army of the Potomac 
from Manassas to Five Forks; aud the enpture of Richmond 
would, save on political ground*, havo been at an earlier period, 
before tho uriuy of Northern Virginia was shut up within the 
lines iuid cut oil* from retreat to tho southward, a matter of 
secondary moment. Tho fate of the war really turned on tho 
power of tho Confederates to hold tho lino of the Mississippi. 
That they could not do this, that the cutting of tho Confederacy 
in twain ’was a more matter of time, was demonstrated when the 
Southern unny was driven hack stop by step from Southern 
Kentucky to Northern Alabama. 

The charge of undue bro\ ity cannot be made ngainnt the enormous 
volume of eleven hundred pages iu which Dr. Ilruckutt has described 
in iiiinul" detail the glories of Our Western Umpire (5). The sub- 
ject is i»s big us the volume, and the treatment uhnost us honvy. 
In truth, the gigantic size of their domain presses strangely on the 
American imagination. Scarcely any Transatlantic philosopher’s 
mind is strong enough, scarcely any poet’s spirit is sufficiently origi- 
nal and independent, to clear itself of this oppressive sense of mere 
size. From Mr. Lowell down to tho dullest stump orator of his 
native Slate, every American seems to hu\o pruirio on the brain. 
After nil, no miiiiII part, of this gigantic area is almost ns worthless 
as tuo Sahara. American pride in tho Alkali Desert is scarcely 
less ridiculous than would be a negro’s vaunting of that vast 
African sea of sand. Hut on every side of that salt waste lie 
great regions in whoso praise a poet may well be eloquent. The 
varied beauty and grandeur of tho scenery, the wide range of 
climate, the multiform character and inexhaustible nines of re- 
sources of every kind, tho natural wealth of the Pacific coast, 
cannot be fully set forth even in so monstrous ft volume as the one 
before us ; and tho western half of tho valley of the Missis- 
sippi, though far tinner and more monotonous in character, 
is in its way ft scarcely less magnificent subject of con- 
templation. Hut tho author lias done bis best to dwarf 
his subject and weary his readers. lie has gone iuto every 
petty detail at tedious length, und the accumulation of facts 
which in themselves are useful und even interesting becomes- 
insufferably wearisome before tho reader hns got through half 
a ^oxon of the fifty chapters. All that can be Baid of every 
form of agriculture actually practised or capable of being in- 
troduced, of every form of mine, of ranchos with their thou- 
sands of cattle, of prairies wholly occupied by tho vast wheat- 
fields of a single owner, of mountain, lake, and river, rock and 
desert, giant falls and boiling sulphur-springs, giant trees, and pre- 
cipices two thousand feet 111 sheer descent, the author is careful 
to say, and leave nothing unsaid. The result is that tho book 
reads' like a catalogue or inventory, magnified on a truly American 
scale, and becomes too ponderous for perusal mid too clumsy for 
reference. 

It was certainly right and useful to print a iouroal of 
tbo debates which passed in the first Sonato of the United 
States (6). The existence of such a doemneut sufficiently justifies 
its preservation, and renders its publication a service to posterity. 
Hut with tho work itself wo are, we confess, somewhat dis- 
appointed. It is at best merely a fragment of those materials for 
history in which the last two centuries bo abound that the histo- 
rian’s difficulty cam noverbs to find, but rather to sift, from among 
the enormous mass what he has leisure to peruse and cannot afford 
to omit. ’Nine-tenths of the matter which Senator Maclay so 
carefully preserved has already lost all interest or value even 
for the historian. Here and thore, perhaps, a dozen consecu- 
tive pages are worth reading, though even these are wearisome. 
But, despite the entertaining scones it records, and the view it 
gives us of tho first development of constitutional politics in the 
States, it is a book that in these days no man has time to read or 
would care to remember. The subjects of discussion were for tha 

(4) From Fort Henry to Corinth. By M. F. Force, late Brigadier* 
General U.S.V. New York : S. Scribner's Sous. London : Trtlbner & Co, 
z88x. 

(5) Our Wester* Kmpire; or, the New West beyond the hftsstorippi. By 
L. V, fimiVett, A.M., MA>. illustrated. Philadelphia : Bradley, Gar- 
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md8t part trivial ; nod the dobates to which they gave rise are re- 
corded At excessive and disproportionate length. One ol‘ Jio must 
exciting and readable of these arose on the question whether the 
President should Pts called “ His Highness” or “ llis Kxcelleney,” 
or should bear no distinctive tiile whatever; and tho Uopubliimu 
lienthamist nonsense talked on the one side is hardly more con- 
temptible than the arguments employed tn vindicate the main- 
tenance of oflicial rank and dignity nu'tho other. 

From Canal Bay to IWtn'dent. (7) is the kind of sensational 
title that appeals to the popular taste of American readers and 
fairly indicates the authors treatment of General ( Jarlield’s career. 
There can be little doubt that, whatever the disadvantages against 
which a poor and ambitious man has to struggle in the Luitcd 
Statos, as elsewhere, during tho earlier stages of his upward pro- 
gress, an ex-rail-splitter or ex-ploughhoy has in tins latter portion 
of his life great und almost countervailing advantages. It wu** no 
trivial weight in the ltepublieuu scale that General Hancock was 
by birth und education a gentleman, and that his opponent was n 
self-educated mun. Nevertheless, tho career of General ( im liehl re- 
flected no little honour on one who, like so many of tho leading 
spirits of America in every department of life, rose literally from 
the ranks, und, unlike too many of his contemporaries, rose by 
means as creditable as the end. Tho book will no doubtless in- 
teresting to ambitious and clover Kngliph youths ; and, if not poli- 
tically instructive nor biographically valuable, it is readable, and 
likely to leave an impression on tho memory of readers young 
enough to be impressed by works of such a character. 

Of those tShakspearian commentaries wherein American literature 
is as prolific as that of Kngland or Germany we have two — a 
&ha]isjHv**+o Phrase-Book (8) t and a treatise on that interminable 
question The Mystery of Ham Let (9). 

Of scientific and educational works, perhaps tho most interesting 
on our list this month is that of Air. AlcUnrdy on the relations of 
tho Aryan and Semitic languages (10) ; an elaborate -endeavour to 
provo a common origin for the two great families of speech that 
took their origin in that Officinn Gentium — the lands west of the 
.Euphrates. Unfortunately nil the words of Arabic, Hebrew, and 
other less familiar languages are printed only in their native; 
character, and aro unreadable therefore to all but prole^cd 
students of Oriental tongues. This is likely, we fear, to hinder 
very much tho circulation of a work that would otherwise him* 
had interest for many who have studied but at bec« mil-hand llic 
topic of tho origin of human speech. 

I>r. Ilardy’s Element* of Quaternion* (n) and Ur. llyerly s 
Integral Calculus (12) are works of high mathematical prt* tern-ion. 

The Dictionary of Education (13) is something between u hand- 
book and an encyclopedia for tho use of teachers. 

Mr. Monluith’b Popular Science Header ( 14) touches hastily on 
all sorts of subjects interesting to school bo vs, from the habits of 
the salmon to the construction of the Merrimuc and Monitor . 

The Brief Histony of Ancient Iconics (15), published by Messrs. 
Barnes and Oo., and Ml*. Bigelows Handbook of Punctuation ( 1 G) 
hardly belong to literature. The same uiuy perhaps bo said, from 
another point of view, of M*. M hib<milo 

description of .ISbrfldA (17)1 certified by official authority and 
evidently intended to attract, settlers or visitors to ono of the least 
developed and least known of the Southern States, one whose 
Ctimate, soil, and productions boar a very tptceplional character and 
have attractions which, whether equal or not to those of her rivals, 
are altogether peculiar to herself. 

Mr. Ulara’s World (18) is something between a handbook and 
a book of travel. Mrs. Dahlgrens South Sea Sketches (19) are 
aingularly miscalled, dealing ulmosfc exclusively with Chili and 


(7) From Canal Boy to Presale at ; or, the Boyhood and Manhood of 
James A. Garfield, by II. Al-cr, juu. t AuLlioi hr ■* Kap^il hick/’ fur. 
illustrated. New York: Anderson fit Co. London: TiUbuci & Co. 
1UB1. 

/ (8) The Shahspeare Phrase-Book, by .Tolm burbot t. London : Mac- 
millan & (Jo. iBUi. 

(9) The Mystery of Hamlet : an Aitimpt tn Solve an Old Prohlnn. 
By Edward P. Viuing. Philadelphia : Lippincutt & Co. London: 
B. Quarilcli. 18S1. 

(10) Aryo- Sr indie Speech : a Study in Linqitistic Arrhtmhuiy. Bv .T. V. 
MeUardv. Andover : \V. F. Bra pur. London : Till bun & Co. ibfJi. 

(11) Elements of Quaternions. By A. S. Ilardv, Pli.l». boston: Cum 
Heath, & Co. iStfi. 

(ia) Elements of the Integral Calculus; with a Key to the Solution of 
Differential Equations. By \V. E. Bveilv, I'li.lh boston : Cum, Jleutl'i 
A Co-. 1SB1. ' ‘ * 

( I 3 ) < The Dictionary of Education and Instruction. |*y 11. Kiddle niid 
A. J. Sclicm. New York: blto^er A Co. London : 8iun pauii Low & Co. 
k 88 i* 

04 ) Popular Science Reader. By *T. MonUilh. New Y'urk : Burner 
& Co. Loudon : Trllbner A Co. ib’Ui. 

(153 A Brief History of Ancient Peoples; with an Account of their 
Monuments, Literature , und JMunneis. New lork : Burins & Co. London : 
TrUbncr & Co. 1KH1. 

(16) Punctuation , and other Typographical Matters; for the Use of 
Printers , Authors , Teachers , and Scholars, bv M. T. Bigelow, Button’: 
Leo A .Shepard. London : Triibner A Co. j«3t. 

Tll (* 7 ) Florida: for Tourists , Invalids, and Settlers. Bv <b M. Barbour. 
Illustrated. New York: Appleton A Co. Loudon: Trhbucr A Co. 

2003 . 

(x8) The World Round it and Over it. By Chester Glass. Illustrated. 
Toronto : Rose Belford Publishing Co. ic»3i. 

9 ) s °*‘*h Sea Sketches: a Narrative. By Mrs. M. V. Dabljrren. 
***® ft l Osgood A Co. London ; TrQbner & Co. j88'i. 


Two volumes are devoted to Spain. Tha first is a history by Fro- 
fessor Harrison ( 20), apparently intended for the elder classes of 
schools and tho students of American colleges, aud perhaps os full as 
is desirable in such a work, considering tho variety and number of 
subjects that form tho curriculum of Transatlantic education. 
Spain and the Spaniard * ( i \ ) is a lively but somewhat too lengthy 
desniption of tho actual present attractions, umusements, mid lile 
of tho Peninsula. 

Of American H'i\«* 1 m Uomos.Te {22), My First Holiday (23), 
ninl The Land of Gold (2.p r a tide of tho eftiliest Californian 
settlers, aro, 011 the whole, favourable examples, 

(jo) Spain. Ilv A. Unrrivm. Illustiuted. Boston: Lcdlimp A^L’o. 
London ; ’liitlincr k bo. 

(-■1 ) Spain and the Spaniards, lly W. \Y. Cub'. Prom tin* Ilnli.'lJk^ 

nfE.de Xiiiii'iN. 1 1 1 Ur* I r.i ti'il . New York : li. P. Pul iimn's Sons. 1881 . 

(j?) Hound Rnf>nt Saics . — HomoM'lh . Huston: (l.s^nod A Co. Louden: 
Till liner .V Co. 1b.l1. 

My I'u st Holiday; or. Let firs I fane from I’ofoiaito, Utah, and 
Cidij.irnia. B> C.uoline 11. Dull. Boil mi : l.ohen-. bmtlien. iSMr. 

(- 1) Tin- Land of G»hP a Talent ‘.40. by t !. G. Sjuiit. Illustrated. 
Bo-den : W illiams A Co. Lmnlmi : Ti iunier A ( 'o. 1 C’J i. 


IVe hey leave tv statu that ire decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rale we can make no exception. 
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The Hi jht llun Lord NORTH HUOOK. g| 
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GROSYENOR 

'* ' 

GALLERY. 


WINTER 

EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER EXHIBITION 


'CHpuMirto 


priBE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 11 

■*- A Ttrrooe, Byte Parle. 

The JUNIOR TEAM begins January It. 

The SENIOR TEAM. January so. 

Prtwprctasf*, containing Terms, Karnes of Professors, *c., may bo bad a* application to 
the LaUV llKfcHiBM'. 

r .AN DSC APE GARDENING.— Wanning «nd Improvement 

«f Estate*. Oardens, fcc. Treatment or tend to onhanco Its value br adoniimmLwUui*- 
tion, fee. M iUDF.NTD tor the profession cau now be received In the CRYlsTAL VAl*ACJ& 
OJMI'AKV'M NCUOOL OF GARDENING. -I'rincwal, Mr. EDWARD MILNER, Orrotal 
Palace, bydtabaui. Prospectus on application In t^ts Library. 

F. A. J. 8HENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


AT TI1E 

GR0SVEN0R GALLERY 

NOW OPEN, 

■vvitii A 

COLLECTION OE WATER-COLOUR 
^ DRAWINGS 

’•« ' ANl) A 

% 

COMPLETE COLLECTION 

OF 

THE WORKS OF 

* 

G. E. WATTS, R.A 

FORMING THE FIRST OF A 
SERIES OF 

annual winter exhibitions illustrating 

THE WORKS OP TOE HOST 


LIVING 


T30YAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

* Established by lloyaL Charter, IMS. 

FOB TflB SCIENCE AND PAACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 

For Intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, Ire. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for tho practical lustructiun of the Students, surrounds the 
College, and is a mixed Farm oi about A00 Acres. 

1 rseWcnt-Uie Grace tho Duke of MARLBOROUGH. K.<2. 

Committee q f Management. 

Tho night non. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman. 

The Aigbt Hun. the Earl UATIIUHST. 

Tbt ltlght Hun. Sir MICHAEL E. HICKS -BEACH, Bart., M.r. 

Livut.-Col. H. NIGEL F. KING SCUTE, C.B., Ml 1 . 

(it URGE T. J. 80THEH0N-ESTC0UAT,*sg.,fi.P. 

A MI) HOSE L. GUDDAHl), Esq. 

EDWARD BOWLY, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 

Major T. W. CHESTER MAHTEll, M.P. 

For Prospectus of COLLEOE and FA AM, List of Scholarships, Print s, Diplomas, feet 
apply tu the Principal. t.r 

NEXT SESSION begins January 31. >* 

R 


R K I G n T O N 0 0 L L E G 

Princ/pal'- Rev. T. II A YE 8 BELCHER, If. A.. Quten’s College, Oxford. 
?V(ce-/V«»W/H»/— Rev. J. NEWTON, M.4., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

__ special Army Claas.ln which pesparaMun is tiiane a* Sandhurst. Woolwich, Coo tier’s Hill, 
and Iiidlun C.vfi Ncrvioc, has been in active work for samo Tto wm oHiastractiwi 

cimldas iluys t" an up for their examination direct from the Collsgie* 

The NEXT TEAM will commence on Friday, January S7. 

F. W. MADDEN. M.R.A.8., Secretary. 


D over college. 

Frau/M-Xul OKAimLI.E, K.O. 

Next Term will commence on January IS. Board, XI 8 as. Tuition from 13 to IS Guinea*. 
For particulars apply to the Aev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master, or W. K socmen, 
Esi, .. the Ilouoruiy decretory. 

G( )M EBS ETSni R E OOLLEGE, BATH.— Tho Coll Ieg7"fc 

^ dlvlrlrd into Clnssicnl and Modern sides. BOARDERS are taken in the Senior Depart- 
ment l.y the llead-Masrert in the Junior Department by tho ltev. Philip Chhjk, M.A. 
SjKTlal attention is si' i n tu Delicate or Backward Buys — For Prospeotus, List ut Honours, 
ac., apply toihu llvail- Muster, T. M. Bromlky, M.A. 


T{ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, South Bovod. 

■tE f'hainnnn of Tnmti>i$: The Right Hon. the Enrl of DEVON. 

Ihad-Mtinu. HOUKKT W. TAYLOR. M.A. (Formerly Fellow of bt. John's 
College. Cambridge. I 7 tli Wrangler andoih CIiihnic Irtuui. 

BOYS prepared loi the I'ulversitier, tho Army, Navy, and Civil Servlcu Examinations, and 
Die Proieesioiis. Larue uiry buildings i ItealUty and bracing piMithiu, faring Dartmoor t 
sitaeloiis playground i home comforts. Inclusive Fees for Don i dm, iH per Term. NEXT 
TERM cun m. voces Januury 90 . IBM*. For Prospectus, *u., apply to the Ueaii-Mahtkh. 


SLE OK WIGHT OOLLKQ K, 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The NEXT TERM begins .January JWlh. 

For particulars apply to the IIicao-Maktkk. 


It Y 1) R 


the Uui vend lies, and all competitive Examinations. Special C hisses for Che Army Examina- 
tions. Great attention pair! to Modern languages. Junior Department for Young Boys. 
Large Playing l Iehia. Gymnasium, Fives Courts, gee. fto. Terms AO and «0 Guineas per 
annum— Apply to the warden. 

UT. ANMEW^'^OLLF.GE, tSDKkiwrruc’K. DornetY 

^ Terms moderate and Inclusive. NEXT TERM begins January 17, pug Annlv to 

School HKonxTAit V. _2~ pp y 

A L V E R N OOLLKGK 

The NEXT TERM oomfflSitetfeto Friday, January 97. Entrance Examinations on 
January 5tti For particulars apply to UKMRY ALDRlGiI. Esq., Secretary. 


with ten Assistant Masters. 


S T ; 


. MARY I.EBON E and ALL SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

(iii union with King’s Collognt.— The NEXT TERM commences on January *3.- For 
Prospectus and all Information apply to tM Skuiubtauy, 1 Cornwall Tcrraoc, Regent s 
Paik.N.W. 

^MESBURY HOUSE, PAGE HEATH, BJOKLEY, Kent. 

Rot. EDMUND FOWLS receives TIlIRTY-TIJItEfl BOl’S nndor tho ugo 
of Fifteen, to preparo for tho Public School*. 

The house, surrounded by six acroa of land, i e situated in a charming locality, 
thirteen tulles from London. 

Thero Is every requirement for a blgh-ulam Private School, a cricket and foot bull 
ground, large iron play room, forming gymnasium, die., two Eton flves-oourts, 
workshop, dry playground, and a run of a third of a mile on a dry gravel path. 

Every Educational advantage given, and many comforts offered, the greatest care 
being taken of little Boys on their first leaving homo. 

Great m urvw t ha* been mot with, several Open Scliolarshlp* gained, and In no 
•ingle case ho* a Boy failed to take his proper place at a public school. 

Rev. Edmund Fowlk is the author of a very successful eerie* of Latin and Greek 
School Books, one of which was written by special request, for use at Bton, and ha* 
been adopted also at Harrow, Merchant Taylors, die. 


"WIMBLEDON SCHOOL.— This School, established prin- 

YV dually for the Education of those Intended for tlie Army, afford* special mean* of 
FrttoratUM for thedlfibrout Military and Naval Competitive Apimlntmcnt*. 

Anummially iarsy *talT of Master* enable* each Pupil to icueivu c»m» 
instruction and attention. 


> complete Individual 


Or'llfo'IlW^cfj^Wxsak^ Surrey. 

XIRNING ' PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONa of 

E® 










